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NINETEENTH '^EDITION 

Tl&ivteen VbouaaAd. 

(1,300,0ib0 COPIES) „ 

This work is respectfiilly dedicated to the 
English-speaking People of the Whole World. 

INTRODUCTION 

the /j?'esent edition^ the total issue of CvCLOP.iiDiA 

brought 2cp to 1,300,000 copies^ representing a popularity exceeding ail 
previous records. Thirteen himdred thousand copies / It is difficult to 
conceive 7 ohat such a vast aggregation of books rcp?ese?tts in aitual 
7 natcrMxl of production. This single volume consists of ipjo pages. The 
1,300,000 copies weigh over 910 tons^ and would require more than 40 
miles of book shdvin j^ to accommodate fhe 7 n. Taking the pages themselves 

and laying them down singly, end to end, we should yet a loiyth of 
«75,i3o milcSy or about three t^nes round the zvorld. 

Two trull n idea^have been kept in view in getting together this work 
— the providing in a concise vet comprehensive form, of not only the pith 
and substance of the information usually contained in a good Cyclopiedia 
of many volumes, but the inclusion of a large number of what may be 
called “ everyday subjects^ suck as people are likely to require ready 
information upon at any moment. 

The various articles are treated with as much fullness as space allows. 
In every instance the essential and latest facts are given; thus each 
EDITION IS PRACTICALLY A NEW WORK, supplying in a handy form a 
reliable hook of reference dealing with all manner of subjects, serviceable 
alike to the man of business, the professional man, the student, the housewife 
— and of value to any body and everybody. 

A Chronicle of the Great War is now added; and, in their proper 
places in the volume, the chief changes and developments resulting from 
the War are noted. These alterations are spread over the General 
Information, Prominent People, and Ga::ettecr sections, and represent a 
material additio 7 i to the wo 7 'k. 

That this book, witli its 1,070 closety but clearly priiifed pages^ 
constitutes by far the biggest shillingsworth of cyclopedic 77 iattcr ever 
offe 7 'ed to the public cannot, we think, he gainsaid. •< , ' • 

^ We are deeply grateful for the patT^ona^e accorded to the volu 7 ne; its 
popularity is our highest reward, . 

' ' ‘ ^ The Editor. 
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Pears’ New Dictionary of the 
English Language 

■ EXPLANATIONS. 

AlTailj((iB(meftt*->Tht words are given in ^Ipliabedcal order. 

SpaUiilg.o'The most current form of £n^h spelling is adopted. 

li B artngi .^The most usual meaning is j^ven lint, variants loliowing where necessary. 
RoBiiBXIlflttOD.— The pronunciation is given alter word, the diffeseut vowel-sounds 

being indtosted by marlcs over them. Thus-^ 


g Is proneuttced as in did, bold. 

O is juonauneed as in odd, pot 
d id prononncod as in storm, stork, 
a is pronounced as in mute, tube. 
j{ is pronounced as in up, tub. 
a is pronounced as in born, urge. 

ik soft as in forth. 

Ch hard as in then. 


t % pronounced as in day. mate. 

2 » fnronoOnced as in at, Ihn, fad. 
t is pronounced as in arm, father, half. 

€ is pronounced as in eve, me. 
e is pronounced as in elk, mend, 
d is pronounced as in where, there. 

1 is pronounced as in ice, tide. 

* 1 IS pipnounced as in pin, pit. 

t is pronounced as machine. 

Consonant pronunciations are for the most part unvarying. 

Vowel sound-signs are repeated for convenience at the bottom of each page. 

The furoanneiation of short simple words was n<^ deemed nccessar>' to be given. 

Aoouit. — ^The accented syllable of a word is marked thus : ' on the pronunciation spelling. 
OninuitSitlcal COassIfication.— Immediately aftm each word its grammatical classification is 
indicated by the following abbreviations 

adj adjective. 

adv. adverb. 

coo conjunction. 

excl exclamation. 


n noun, ^ 

prep pieposttion. 

pron pronoun. 

v V erb. 


Abacus, ab'a-kus, n. a countinfr board. 

Abaddon, a-bad'don, k. the destroying angel. 
Abaft, aifif. the stem part of a ship. 

Abandon, .i-ban'diin. v. to forsake. 

Abandoned, a-ban'duiid, atf/ deserted ; wicked. 
Abase, l-bas\ v. to cast down ; to humiliate. 
Abaaoment, a-bSs'iiient. n. humiliation. 

Abash, a-bash", v. to cause shame. 

Abate, A-bat', v. to lessen. 

Abatement, a*bat'ment, n. reduction. 

Abatis, a'bat-is, ft. barricade of felled trees. 
Abattoir, a-bat-wSr', m. public slaughter house. 
Abb, ft. yam for warp. 

Abbess, abb'ess, ft. the head of a convent. 

Abbot, ab'ut. n. the head of an abbey. 

Abbreviate, ab-br^vT*3t, v. to abridge ; t - .shorten. 
Abdication, ab-di-ka'shun. n. renouncing office. 
Abdomen, ab-dd'men. «. lower part of b^y. 
Abduct, ab-dukt'. v. to carry ooby force. 
Abduenon^ ab-dOk'shun, tt. carrying off. 

Abele, a-bel', n. the white poplar tree. 

Aberration. ab^Sr^'shun. n. wandering from right. 
Abet, a-ber , v. to be accessory to. 

Abettor, a-b£t'or. n. an encourager. 

Abeyance, a-bS'ans, n. held in suspense. , » 

AbhoiTencA ab-hor'r£ns, n. groat hatred. 

dfty ; it ; firm ; five ; elk ; thfire ; Tee ; pin ; 


Abide, a<bfd', v to wait for ; to dwell 
Abies, ab'I-er', n. the silver fir. 

Ability, a-bil'i-tf, ft. skill, power. 

Abiogeneata, ab-i-o-Jei/e-sis, n. spontaneous genera* 
Abjectneas, ab-Jekt'ness, n. low condition. [tion. 
Abrare, ab-iiir', v. to solemnly repudi.Ue. 

Ablation, ab-Ia'shun, n, weanni'away by water action. 
Ablution, ab'loo'shun. h washing. 

Abnegate, ab'nc-gat. v. to renounce. 

Abnormal| ab-nor'mal. otf/. contrary to rule. 

Abolish, ab-ol'ish, v. to do away with. 

AbolitloiL ab<o-Iish'un, n. dnmg away with. 
Abominable, aba>m'in-abl. adJ. hatefuL 
Abominate, ab-om'in-it, v. to detest. 

Aboriginal, al>-o>riJ'rn*a], adf. primitive, native. 
Aborigteea, ab-o>riJ'ln-ex, it. a country's first in- 
Abortion, aiMir'-shun, w. premature birth, [habitants. 
Abortive^ ab-or'tlv, M(f. Imniaturc, untimely. 

Abound, a•bownd^ v. to be plenteoua 
About, a-bowt', /rv/. near to. around. 

Abrade, ab-r.id', v. to rub off. 

Abreast, a-brfist', adv. in line. • 

Abridgment, a-br^nifint, n. shdmened. 

Abroach, ab•r6ch^ mtv. so as to let liquor escape. 
Abroad, a-brawd'. adv. out-of-doors; in a foreign 
Abrogalg , ab'ro-gfit, v. to repeal, or annuL • [luu. 
Abrupt, a-brupt', sudden. t . 

Abscess, sb'ses, n. a collection of pus or matter. 

machine ; ; p5t ; stOrm ; mOte ; tfib ; bflnu* . 
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PEARS' CYCLOPA VIA. • I 

Abacind, ab-<;ind', v. to cut ofT. ^ 

Abscission. ab-i>Tz)i'un. n cutting off. 

Abscond) abs-kond', v. to secretly escape. 

ABseSbe, abs'-fins, n. adj not present ; inattention. 
Absent, ibs'ent, v. to kec-p away. 

Absentee, ab-sent-e', n. one wl^o is absent. 

Absinthe, ab'sinth, h. a spirit with wormwood iiavour. 
Absolute, a)>'soI-ut, at^ without condition. 
Abagjluteness. ab>so-lut ness, m, coinplctenesai 
Absolution, ab-so-luSiuni, n. remtbsion. 

Absolutism, ab'SO-Lut^ism, n. govenunent without re* 
Absolye, ab-sdlv', v. to acquit. [striction. 

Absonant, aiyso-nant. arfj. not in liarmony. 

Absorb, all-sorb', w. swallow up. 

Absorption, ab*sorp's1iun. h. die act of absorbing 
AbsUmj abs-nW, v. to refrain from. 

Abstemious, abS'tS'mbus, to be moderate * 
Abstenrion, abs’ter'shun, a, to cleanse. 

Abstinent, alis'tia*ent, a</. abstaining from. 

Abstmet, abs^&kt', a, to remore : to condense;. 
Abstracdoo, abs-trftl'ahua, ft. act of abstiectfav]; 
sbsent’nuttdedness. 

Abstrose, abs-tmos'. Oiff. SKcuU to comnrdbeod. 
AbsunS, absurd', unreasonable^ 

Abumtant, sbmii#a»t« pteetUuL 
Abueo, ab*&B. v. wrongiuruse. 

Abut, a-but', v. to sdjmm i to end. 

Abutment, a*but'ment, m. that adiich adJolna 
Alq^ a'bis', H, a bottomleMKibasai, 

Acacia, a4t&'*shl4, it. a legtuBiAous plant 
Academy, a<kad'e*nif, a. a higher school j a society 
for tne advaneonent of art or science. 

Acadian, a*fc2'dTnn. native to Nova Scotia. 
Acanthus, a*kan'thus. h. a prickly plant; an 
architectural ornament 
Acauleacent, ak-aw-les'ent. itdj. without static. 

Accede. ak*s?d', v. to agree. * 

Accelerate, ak-sel'er*St, v. to put tm speed. 

Accead, ak-send', e. to kindle. 

Accent, ak'sent, «. voice emphasis. 

Accentuation, ak*sent<u-,Vs))uii, ». marking accents. 
Accept, ak-supt', w. to receive or to agree to. 
Acceptable, ak-sept'a-bl, adj. agreeable. 

Acceptance, ak-sepfance, n. agreement : an accepted 
Access, ak'ses, «. right of approach ; increase. (bilL 
Accessory, ak*bes'o*rr. adJ, additional ; aiding. 
Accession, ak-scsh'Qn, n. succeeding to; increase. 
Accident, akSid-ent, ft. a chance occurrence. 
Acclamation, ak*1aiii-li'.shun, tt. shout of approval. 
Acclimatise, ak-H'mat-Iz, v. to become seasoned to a 
foreign climate. 

Acclivity, ak-liv'rt-T. u. rising ground. 

Accommodate, ak-oin'6-dat, to entertain ; to adapt. 
Accommodating, ak-oin'o-da-tmg, a fj obliging. 
Accompaidst, akOiij'pan-Tst, n. that which goes along 
with ; instriiniental aid to vocal solo. 

Accompany, ak-uni'pan-T. v, to go with. 

Accomplice, ak oin'plls. ». compamon in crime. 
Accomplish, ak*kom^plish, v to complete. 
Accomplishment, n. coiuuletiun ; special ability. 
Accompt, ak-komt', n. older form of word account. 
Accord, ak-k6r<r. v. in agreement. 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Aoesitet, fts*2s'unt. acid. 

A^ify, as-£t'r-n, v. to turn sour. 

ASkopnthy, os-cl-op'll.e/tT. n, txc , _ . 

Acetous, Acetic, ad/, a quality of sourness. 


:hy, o>^cl-op'll.e/tT. n. treatment by acetic add. 


Accordance, ak-kord'ans, n. in liarmony. . . _ _ . 

bellows instru* • Addicted, ad-Tkt'ed, devoted to.* 


Acccudion, ak-kor'dT.nn, h. a keyed 
Accost, ak-kust\ w. to speak to. fnient' 

Account, ak-kownt', v. to reckon ; n. statement. 
Accountable, ak.kownl'a-bl, aip‘. responsible. 
Accountant, ak-kownt'ant, n. one skilled in accounts. 
Aocoutra, ak-koo'ter. v. to equip. 

Acooutrements, ak-koo'ter-ments, n. war equipments. 
Accredit, ak-kred'ft, v. to authorise. 

Accretion, ak>kr^shun, n. the process of growing. 
Accrue, ak-kroo'^v. beiiw added. 

^Accumulate, ak-fum'ul-at, v. to pile together. 
Accuracy, ak'kur-as-I. n. precise, correct. 

Ai^rate, ak'urWIt. ai^. free from mror. 

Aoeursed, ak*kur$'e4iW'!>- under aTurse; wicked. 
Aecnse, ak*kus*, v. to blmne: to cliarge 
Aoenstom, ak*kust'uni, v. to render familiar. 

Aee, Ss. ffi^he one sim on dice, cards, etc. • 


Ache, &k. H. continued pain. 

Achievement, a*chev'inent, n. something accem* 
Achromatic, .'ik-ro-mat'rk, ad/, colourless. [plished. 
Add, as' hi, ad/, sour. 

Acidify, as-rd-if<I, t'. to make add. fiiri’ength of acids 
Addimeter, as-id-im'lt-er, n. instniinent for taking 
AoduJate, as-rd'>u*tat. v. to turn slightly sour. 

Adform, as'l-form. need1e*Bhaped. 
Acknowledgment, ak^rfj-ment. h, admission ; eon> 
Acme, ak'ine, n. the supreme point. [fesskm. 

Acne, ak'ne, h. pimple. 

Acology, ak'OPO'jee, n. science of cures. 

Acolyte, ak'O'lit, h. church attendant. 

Accuute, uk'o-nR, w. monk's hood. 

Acorn, a'kom, h. seed ofthe oak. 

Aoouatica, ak^oMiftlks, m. science of sounds. 

Acquaint, ak*want', v. to inform. 

Acquaintance, ak-wint'ance, m. knowMbre; a friend 
Acottleece. ak*wl>2si'. to asvee to. 

Acquirement, nk-wtriment. w. something leemetf. 
Acquisitiveness, afc.wTz'it-rv4iess,' n. desire to acquire. 
Acquit, ak-nvit', v. to release. 

Acquittal, akpwli'al, n. judicial releases. • 
Acquitt.uiee, ak-wTt'snces, n. a discbaige. 

Acre, .i'kcr. 4.840 sq. yds. 

Aciia, sk'rid, ad/, biting. 

Acrimony, ak'rf*manf. h. bitterness of speech or 
Acrosmarjc, sk-ro-A^nst'lk, seerd ; select, [thought. 
Acrobat, ak'rq*bae. n. dancer ; vaulter : tumlder. 
Acitmycal, ak-ron'Mcal, ad/, midnight, applied tostars, 
rising at sunset, setting at sunrise. « 

Acropoli#ak-ro'po4is, n. a dtadd. m 
Acrostic, ak-ros'tik, h, poem of whldn the initial 
letters of each line mirm a name. [of a play. 

Act, akt. V. to perform ; to feign ; *t. deed ; a section 
Actinism, ak'tin-izm, n, chemical force of sun's rays. 
Action, ak'shun, h. actirity ; )>attle ; lawsuit 
Actionable, ak'shun-abl, ar^. iwble to legal proceed* 
Activate, ak'tiv*.1t, v. lo rer rjer active. lings. 

Actor, Actress, ». stage pJayens. 

Actual, akt'u-ai, adj. real 

Actuary, akr'fi4r*f, tt. Cfcrk ; insurance officer. 

Actuate, akt'u*at, v. to influence. 

Aculeated, ak-ul'e4t’ed. ad/, pointed. 

Acumen, ak*u'men, »i quick perception. 

Acuminate, EJc*u'm1n-iit. adj, taper poi.nted. 
Acupressure, ak'U-nresh'ur. ft, closing bleeilingartery 
Acute, ak-ut', tn:(/. keen. [with needle. 

Adage, adTij, n. proverb. • 

Adagio, ad-a'le-o, adv. slow morement in musii^ 
Adamant, ad^a-mant. tt. diamond : very h.«rd sme. 
Adamantine, Bd*a-inan'tin. ad/ hurd as adamant. 
Adamic, a-datn'Ik, at/;, pertaining to Adam, 

Adapt, ad-apt', to fit. 

Adaptable, adj. that may be adapted. 

Add, ado. to put one thing to another. 

Addenda^ ad-den'da. n plural of addendum. 
Addendum, ad>c]en'dum, n. something to be added. 
Adder, n. venomous snake. 


A pgri ^ous, a^cra-lte.^a<iSp:jieadless. 


Addition, ad-lsh'un, tt. the act of adding. 

Add'le, Adtl'led, ach'. putrid ; empty. 

Add'le-headed, ad;, empty-braini. 

Address, ad-dress', v, to speak or write ta 
Adduce, ad-us', v. to quote. 

Adduciwe, ad-dus'Tbl. atO. that can be brought for- 
Ademption, ad*em'shun. n. revocation. [ward. 

Adept, ad-epP, n. a proficient. 

Adequate, ad'2*kivit, adi. sufficient. 

Adhere, ad*hSr', v. to stick to ; to be unshaken. 
Adher'ent, adj. sticking to ; a. a follower. 

Adhesive, ad'hS'sTv, aiP. sticky. 

Adhibit, ad*hTb'it, v. to apply to ; to use. 

Adieu, a*du', adv. farewell. 

Adipooere, ad*r*pd-ser', n. fktty substance from anlniaT 
Adipose, ad't*^z, adj. fatty. [bodiee. 

Adit, idMt,aM. horieontal opening into mine. 

Adjacent, ad*ji'setit, adj. near. 


as-er'M-tT, w. bitterness. . 

day ; St ; firm ; five ; Slk ; thfire ; pin ; machine ; bold ; pOt ; stdrm ; mflte ; tiib ; hfirn. 
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:tive, ad'ject-!v, h. a noun qualifying word. : 
tai, ad-Join', v. next to. 
urn, ad<Jum% v. to postpone. 
fludge, ad'jfidj'. v. to decide ; sentence, 
yudiatei ad-doo'dMeit, v. judicial pronouncement, 
ad'junkt, aM jennea to ; w. the thing joined, 
nee, ad-junkt^, Joining. 

«ure, ad-iur', v. to charge on oath. 

' ust, addust'. V. to regulate. 
ustmenL settlement, 
lutancy, ad'Jut-aii-sf. n. milita^ post. 
Iutaiit,ad'ju-tant, ». military' officer, [measurement. 

jneasuremeiit, ad<inezh'tir-nient. n. result of 

Adminiater, ad>mln'<i$-ter, v. to manage. ftration. 
Adminiatration, ad>min-is*tra'shun, m. act of adiniiiis- 
Administrator. ad*min-is>tr.Vter, m. one who controls. 
Admirable, ad'mer-abi, atf/- worthy of approval. 
Admiral, ad''mer>al, n. naval commander. 

Admiralty, ad'mer-al-tt, h, board for conducting naval 
Admire, ad-mlr*, v. to have in high regard. [affairs. 
Admismble, ad-mTs'sTbl, atff. allowable. 

Admission, ad-mish'un, u. the tliii^ admitted ; leave 
Admit'. V. to let in ; to concede. [to enter. 

Admir, V. to mix. 

Admixture, ad-mix'tur', the thing added. 

Admon'iah, v. to reprove. 

Ado. a-do^', M. fuss : difficulty. 

Adobe, a-d6'bS, «. sun-dried brii 
Adolescence, ad-o-les'ens, h. the time of youth. 

Adopt, a-dopt', v. to select or take up ; to take another's 
Adore, a-dAr' v. to worship. (child and bring it up. 
Adorn, a-clArn', v. to ornament or embellish. 

Adrift, a-drift', ad/- or ad. floating at random. 

Adroit, ad-raw'it. dexterous. * 

^ulation, ad-u-lA'-mun, u. flattery. 

Adulatoiy, a<U-la'ter-I. adj. fawniiigly. 

Adullamite. aS-tirein-it, u. one of a coterie of party 
Adult, ad-QIt', <r^. nuiturc. (V [seewers. 

Adulterate, a-dult'-er-At, v. to mix with Impurity. 
Adultery, a«<iult'er-i, n. marital infidelity. 

Adumbrate, ad-um'brat, v. to family shadow. 

Adust, a-dust', atO- burnt up or scorched. 

Advance, ad-vans', v. to go forward : promote. 
Advantage, ad-vant'Aj. n. superiority ; gain. 

Advene, ad-ven', v. to accede. [mas. 

Ad'vent, H. coining ; the four weeks preceding Chrisr- 
Adventist, ad-venc'ist, a believer in the second coming 
of Christ. 

Adventitious, ad-vent-ish'us, atO'- additional ; casuaL 
Adventual, ad-vent'u-al, concerning Advent. 
Adventure, ad-vent'ur, w. risk ; enterprise ; surprising 
incident. [other adverb. 

Ad'verib, n. a word modifying a verb, adjective, or 
Adveraary, ad'ver-ser*T, «. an enemy or opponent. 
AdveriAtfve, ad-vers'A-tiv. a^. contrary ; opposed. 
Adverse, ud'vers. ad/, in opposition ; contrary. 
Adverai^, ad-vers'it-f, u, misfortune. 

Advert', v. to refer to. 

Advertency, ad-vert'en-sl. n. attention to. 

Advertise, ad'ver-tiz, v. to publicly notify. 
Advertisement, ad-vert'is-ment, n. public notification. 
Advertiser, ad-ver-tiz'er, one who advertises. 

Advice, ad-vfs', n. counsel ; notice. 
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Aerodrome, &'-Cr-d-d|f5m, n. a machine-flying couns. 
Aerolite, fi'er-o-irt, m. meteoric stone. 

Aeromancy, S-er-om'ansl, n. divination by air. [ 
Aerometry, fi-er-oin'e-tr1, n. science of air raef.. 
Aeronaut, A'er-o-nawt, m. profesrional balloon^. 
Aeroirautit^ S-er-o-naw'tlks, n. the science of air 
navigation. [or planes, 

^roplone, a'fir-d-plAn. m. a flying machine with plane 
Aeroatetics, i-er-o-stat'll^ n. the science of elastic 
fluids or air equilibrium. 

/^hetic& es-Met'Iks. n. science of taste and beauty. 
AflkUe, ar A-Ue. ad/, agreeable ; easy mannered. 
Affair, af.far'. n. business ; transaction 
Affect, af-fekt', v. to influence : to move ; to pretend. 
Affectation, af-fekt-fl'shun, ». artificiality ; pretence. 
Affecting, af-fek'tTng, adJ. moving; touching. 
iVffection, af-fek'shun. n, love, attachment. 

Affeer, af-fer', T^ to fix the market price of. 

Affiance, af-fi'ans, n. pledge of marriage. 

Affiant, af-fl'ant, h. one who swears to an affidavit. 
Affidavit, ar-fT-d.i'vit, u. declaratfon on oath. 

Affiliate, af-f H'ee-at, v. to adopt. 

Affinity, af-f ln'tt-1, ». kinship ; attraction. 

Affirm, af-firm'. v. to assert positively ; to declare. 
Affirmation, a-flrm-S'shun, n. what is affirmed. 

Affix, af-fiks'. to add ; ^fTks, n. word ending. 
Afflation, af-fla'sliun, n. breathing upon. 

Afflatua, af-fla'tus n. inspiration. 

Afflict, af-ATkt', v. to cause pain or grief. 

Affiusne^ nffloo-ens. m. wealth ; abundance. 

Afflux, arflQx. tt. a flowing to. 

Afford, af-ffird', 7 /. to yield; to be able to bear cost. 
Afforest, af-for'-cst, v. to set aiMrt as forest land. 
Affranchise, af-fran'shiz. v. to emancipate ; <0 free. 
Affrap, af-frap', v. to strike. 

Affray, af fnv, n. si brawl or fight. 

Afii^t, af-fret', u, .i frivolous onset. 

Affright, af-fr't', v to frighten. 

Affront, af-frtint', v. to iiuiult : to meet face to face. 
Affusion, af-tu'shiin, n. art of pouring 011 or sprinkling. 
Ally, af-tr, V. to pledge; to betroth. 

Afield, a-feld't on the field. 

Aflame, a-fliini', n/it flaming. 


, a-fl6t', adi. floatmg ; at sea. 

Afoot, a-foot', adv. on foot : stirring. 

Aforesaid, a-fdr'sed, odj. before mentioned. 
Afraid, a-rrad', a<^’. in mr. 

Aft, adj. stern of a vessel ; behind. 

Aft'ermath, n. the second mowing. 

Aftermost, aft'er-mdst, a fj'. hindmost. 
Afterpiece, aft'er-pes, n. piece given after a pliy. 

‘ ~ '■ vt, tt. taler reflection. 

ite. 

Agape, a-gap’^, adv. ga|>ing with wonder. 
Agapae, affa-pe, n. early Cliristian love feasts. 
Agaric, a;far-rk, n. of the musliroom genus. 
^»te, ag dt, n. a precious stone. 

Agave, a-gav', n. the American aloe. 

Age, flj, ». measure of human life ; mature years. 


any 


natural force. 

Agglomerate, ag-glom'er-flt. v. to mass together. 
Agglutinate, ag-gToo'-tIn-at, v, to make adhere. 
Aggrandize, a^gran-diz, v. to exalt; to enlarge in 
power. 

Aggrate, ag-grat', v. to please. 

Aggravate, ^gra-vat, v. to provoke ; to make wotrse. 
Aggregate, i^grT-gat, v. to collect ; tt. the sum total. 
Aggreaaive, ag-gres'siv, atff. making the first attack. 
Aggreseoo, ag-gres'or, n. one who makes the first 
Aggrieve, t^-grev', v. to pain. . (attack. 
Aghast, aghast', mtf. horrifi^. * 

Agile, ai'il, at(/. quick, nimble. ^ ' 

A^o, aOi-o, n. the jditrerence between nominal an^?’ 

real money. • [charge on 

Agist, a-Jist', V. to nze cattle for debt; tt. a public 
Agitate, aj-T-tSt', v. to disturb : to discuss. 
Agitator^J-I-ta'tor, n. one who excites public atten- 
^let.a'?et.«.ug. lacc, or string. • [tion. 

Aglow, a-glO. aaj. warm, glowing. 

dSv : St ; Srm ; €ve ; elk ; there ; Ice ; pin ; machine ; boId,;*’p5t ; stdnn ; mate ; tSb ; bdm. • . 


Advise,' nd-viz', v. to give counsel to. 

Advisedly, ad-vTs'ed-if, adv. deliberately. 

Advocacy, ad'vo-ka-si, n. pleading. 

Advocate, Ad'vo-kat, tt. one who pleads for. 

Advowee, ad-vow'i, tt. one possessing an advowson. 
Advowson, ad-vow'sun. m. right of presentation to 
Adynamic, a-dr-nam'ik. at(/. weak. [church living. 
Adytum, ad'I-tum, m. saerra part of temple or church. 
Adz or Adze, h. a carpenter's tool. *• ^ 

JBdile. e'dil, tt. Roman official having contrdlof public 
buildings, markets, etc. 

e'jis, n. shield: protection, 

JBgrotat, e'gr6-tat. m. certificate of illness. 
iBoliaa, e-bMi-an, atff. acted on by the wind. 

Aerate, K-er-St'. v. to mix with air. 

Aerial, S-S'rlSl, n. pertaining to the air. 

Aerie, &'rt or fi'rf, n. nest of bird of prey. 

Aeriform, d'er-(-form, a/ff. of the nature of alf or fss- 
Aerify, a i'er-if-I, V. to combine or fill with air. 
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Affiull, ag'nal, m. a whltf^. 


Agnate, mg'ait, at(f. lelated on the paternal aide. 
Affniaa, ^nlx. acknowledSe. 


Ataufteen, n. an additlom 
AgRtatic, ag-nAa'ttk, m. < 
Agog, mm, «(/• alert 


. one who believes only in 

l^naterial evldeoces. 

AflKMIT. U^O-nt. naiw 

Agrariaiit ag-rSfiT^an, »e^. cmmected with land. 
Agn'daniam. ag-vd'rf'^aii-izm. m. movement for equal 
odiviaion of Wids. 

Agne, ajgrS', v. to concur; to be of the same mind. 
Agreeable, a-gri'abl. #</. pleasant; favourable to. 
Agricttlture^ ag-if-culc'ur, n. the art of land cultivation. 
Agrienltiulat, ag-ii<kult'ur>rst. n. one who iUlows 
agriculture. 

Agrunony, ag'iT*mun4, n. a plant of the rose order. 
Aground, a-grownd'. €uf/. stranded. 

Ague, a'gu, n. a shivering f 

A&eaiL »iSd'. ado. in a^ 

Aid, i<l, V. to assist. 

Aide-de-camp, ad'cl|h-lcong. an officer who conveys a 
Aigrette, fl'gret, n. a small heron, [general's orders. 
Aiunent, 21 * 111001 . m. affliction, disease. 

Aim, 2m. v. to point at with weapon ; to endeavour. 
Air, 2r. n. the atmosphere : the fluid we breathe. 
Airiug, ir'ing, w. exposure to the air. [a vessel. 

Air-pump, is. an apparatus for pumping the air from 
Airy, Ss*{, atff. open to the air ; light ; unsubstanUaL 
Alaie, fl. lateral division of any part of a church : 
Ak, at. n. a small island. wfpassago between pews. 
Akin, a-kin'p oM. related. 

Alabaster, dil>a-bas/tcr, n. a kind of gypsum. 

Alacrity, al<ak'rit-e. ». readiness ; vdmngness. 
A4a-miode. a*la-m6d\ ado. In the fashion. 

Alarm, a-lirm', «. notice of danger : surprise and fear. 
Alarum, al-2'runi. u. contrivance by which a clock 
rings loudly at a given hour. 

Alarmlirt, alnarm'Tst, «i one who causes alarm. * 
Alb, n. a clerical vestment. 

Alb^ awl-be'it, aefv. notwithstanding. 

Aibin^ al'bFno, h. human being or animal with white 
skin and liair and pink eyes. 

Album, arbum, tt. white tablet used by the Romans ; 
book for extracts, etc. 

Albumen, al-bu'men, u. white of eggs. [the bark. 
Alburnum, al-bArn'um, the white {larts of wood below 
Alcaic, al-ka'Ik. pertaining to the poet Alcaeus. 
Alchemy, ar-kr-inT, n. occult chemistry 
Alcohol, al'ko-hol, n. pure intoxicating spirit. 

Alcoran, abkO'ran, n. the Koran. 

Alcove, al'kOv, rt. a recess. 

Alder, awl'der, n. a tree of the birch genus. 

Alderman, awl'der-inan, m. a civic dignitar>'. 

Ale, al, M. a malt beverage. [tion. 

Alembic, al-em'bik, n. ancient vessel used in distilla- 
Aleumdiine, al-cx-an'dnn, m. rhymed verse in Unes 
of twelve syllables. 

Alert, al'Sit', oi^'. ready, watchful. 

Alfalfa, al-fal'fa, a species of grass. 

Algblwm, alMe-bia, u. arithmetic by symbols. 

Algerine, u*je<reeii, adf. pertaming to Algeria; 
ft. a native of Algeria. 

Alias, 2MT>as, ado. otlierwise ; », an assumed name. 
AliU, al'r-bi, h. plea that a person was elsewhere 
than in place named. • 

Alien, allien, foreign. 

Alieiwte, a'uenwit. v. to transfer ; o^; estranged. 
Alight, a-lft^, V. to descend from. 

!, a-Uk', a4/. resemblini^ 
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Alleglaiioe, AU'JS-lns, n, duty to head of State. 
Allqgpiy, a!rligor4, m. a flgurative description. 
Ailegro, al'legro, ado. a quick moveiuein in m***'' 
iUrai^, ablen'er-11. adv. solely. 

Alleviates al-12'v24t, v. to lighten, or mitigate. 

Allty, al'fr, ft. walk or narrow pas^e. 

^ awl4i2t, ittt/. health salutation. 

- al-U4L'sheus, adj. pertaining to 1 

, J4y2ns. ft. being allied : marriage. 

Alligator, al-lFg2-tor. n. a large amphibious animal. 
AUnmtion, ai-IR<er*2'^un, ft. the repetition of the 
same letter at the begimili^ of successive words. 
Allocation al-ld-ki'i^un, ft. the act of placing or 

Allc^^n^hlA-kiFshun. ft. formal address. 

Allodial, al-ld'dPal, held free from superior. 
Allopathy, al>ldp'2-/Ai. h. orthodox medical practice. 
Allotment, sl-lorment. n. Uie act of allotuiqr; part 
Allour, aM6w^, v. to permit. fmlotted. 

Allovnuice, aUldw'2ns. ft. the thing allowed ; a stated 
portion of money granted. 

Allqy, al-loi', v. to imx a superior metal with an inferior. 
Alioyage, aUWlJ, n. the act of mixing metals. 

Allude, al-iad\ v. to refer to. 

AUiirement, al-lur'ment. n. enticing. 

Ailuakm, aMd^zhun, n. a slight mention. 

Alluvial, aMu'vr.al. adf. matter deposited by water. 
Alluvion, al-lu'vf-un, n. land made by the gashing up 
of sand and eartli by the sea. ^ 

Ally, al4F. v. to form a union or treaty. 

AlmaHnater, al'mfl-ma'ter, ft. coUqre where educated. 
Almanac, al'm2>nak, ft. calendar of days, weeks, and 
“■ * *■ ■ ' ■ * aoncltr 


, 2'mund. ft. fruit of the almoncl tree, [mouths. 

r, al'muii-er, n. one w'ho distributes alms. 

Almonry, al'mun-rc, ft. place where alms are dts- 
Aimoet, awl'mfist, ado. nearly. [pensei^ 

Aims, lipz. ft. gifts to the poor. ^ 

Aloe, ay&t n. a semi-tropical plant, * 

Alone, al-An', adj. si^e, solitary. 

Aloof, a-loof , aw. apart. 

Aloud, a-lowd', <uA^. loudly. 

Alp, ft. a high mountain. [wool of alpaca. 

AlpMa, al-pak'2, ft. Peruvian dieep ; cloth made from 
Alpennom, al'pm-hora, ft. horn of Alpine cowherds. 
Alpenstock, arpen-stdk, n, Alpine chinbin): staff. 
Alpha. aKfS. n. the first letter of the Greek alphabet. 
Alphabet, arffi-bet, u. the letters of a laii(;uage. 
Alpine, at' pin, €U^’. pertaining to Alps. 

Already, awl-redT, adv. previously. 

Alaatuui, al-sa'sld-aii, appertaining to Alsatia. 

Altar, awl'tei, h. an elevated place where sacrifices 
were offered ; communion table. 

Alter, awl' ter, v. to make diHcrent ; to cliange. 
Alterable, awl'ter-abl, €tdj. that c<tn be altered.^ 
Alterative, awl'ter-a-ilv, l^sscssing powc^o alter. 
Altercate, awrter-kat, v. to dispute. 

Altercation, awUter-kA'sliun. ». contention. 




al'I-ment, ». nourlwment ; support. 

wed for sup 


AUmouy, al'i-mun-t, n. money allowed for support of 
separateAi^e. 

Aliquant, al'lkwdnt, adJ. such part of a nftnber that 
will not divide It wiuiout a remainder. 

AFkahftst. ». the universal solvent of alchemy. 

• Alkali, al'ka-n, n. a substance which neutralises and 
% combines with an acid. a 
AlkaUse, aTka-Umk ai^. posseg^ tiie properties of 
Allah, ai'IA, ff. A^ic name [an a£ali. 

AUaj, ld-la^ V. to Ughten, rtileve, or calm. 

AM.. — Aj l-le.|^ihun, w. an assertion. • 

. V. to assert. 

. day ; St ; arm ; Sve ; Slk ; thflr#; Tee ; pin ; machine ; bold ; p8t ; stOrm ; mate ; tub ; bam. 


AUM«aton.a1 


. , of two things. 

Although, uwl-th6', co»j. notwithstanding. 

Alttoeter, ai-tlm-e'tcr, ft. instrument for measuring 
Altitude, al'tT-tud, n. height. Pieights. 

Alto, al'to, n. male voice of high pitch. 

Altruism, al'troo-izin, u. acting for*nthers. 

Aluminous, al-lu'uif-nils. ad;, containing alum. 
AlumniUL al-um'nus, n. one educated at a college. 
Alviue, .'ti-vin, a/^. of or from the belly. 

Amain, a-inan', adv. with main force. 

Amalgam, a-margatn. ». a combination of differing; 
Amalgamate, a-iua/g3m-at, v. to blend. [elements.. 

Aniaauena|& a-iiian-u-en'sis, u. one who writes to. 
dictation; asecretar}'. 

Amaranth, am'er-anth, ». a species of plants witli. 

richly coloured flowers. 

Amaak a-mAs', v. to collect in large numbers. 
Amastnenic, aiu-as-f!Aen'fk, ad/, union of rays of light. 
Amateur, an/At-ur, n, a non-professional. 

Amative, am'i-tiv, ad/- rdatuig to love. . 

Amatory, am'at-firl, aeff. pertaining to love; afiec- 
tionate. fapparent cause. 

Amauroffis, am-aw-rO'sis, n. total blindness without* 
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A mat, v. to auiprise; «. actoashiiieRtc 

Amuoiiy ain'&*2on. n, female wanior; maf^uliM 
AmlMfe^ am'b^. «f. circaitous phrases. [woniM 
Ambundor, ain-bas'a-dlfr, h. a diplomatic tunctiAi- 
ajy sent by one power to anotlier. 

Amber, am'ber, w. a yellow fossil resin. 

Ambklezter, am-bT-aeks'tbr, €tdj. and n. able to use 
both hands alike. 

Ambient, am'bl-ent. adj, going round; surrounding. 
Ambiguoua, am-biK^u-us, m(/: doubtful, uncertain. 
AmUt, am'bit, m. a circuit. 

Ambraon, am-bish'un, n. desire of power, fame. 
Amble, am'bfil, v. to {i;o at an pace. [succe^. 
Ambrosia, am-brd'zhia, m. the food of the toos. 
Ambrosial, am-bro'zT-al, ae[/. fragfraut. lot wounded. 
Ambulance, aorbu-Uins, ». carriaire for the conveyance 
Ambuscade, am'bus-kad, x. troops concealed for 
attack. 

Ambush, ain'boosh, x. concealment ready for attack. 
Ameliorate, ani*e'lI-o-rat, v. to improve. 

Amen, a-mcn^ tnterj. so let it be. 

Amenable, a-nie'n&bl, atij, easy to handle 
Amenance, ain'f-nance, x. conduct ; behaviour. 
Amend', v. to improve; to correct. 

Amende, S*mend', x. a tine; penalty. 

Amemty, am-en'f-tl, x. pleasantness. 

Amerce, a-mfirs', v. to fine. [to Americans. 

Americaqfsm, a<mer'ik-an-izni. n. sonietliint; peculiar 
Amethyst, am'I>^/r|^t, n. a kind of quartz m a bluish 
Amiable, a'nie-abl, adj. lovable, ffcntie. fviolct colour. 
Amicable, am'lk-abi, adj. friendly. 

Amid, A-mid', prup, m the middle of. amonff. 

Amis^ a*mis'. adj'. wrong : in error. 

Amity, ain'I-tl, x. frieiidinup. [mg salts. 

Ammonia. am-mO'nf-&, n. a gas jirodiiccd from smell- 
Ammunition, am-mun-isli'uu, ft. objects used in mili- 
tary servics. f 

Amnesty, ani^iest-T. x. political pardon. 

Amcebaean, aiu-e-be'an, adj. rallying alternately. 
Amoroso, am-or-f/so, ad/, tender, loving. 

Amorous, am'fir-us, adj‘. inspired with liivc. 
Amorphous, am-oriftis, adj. of irre«;ular sha|ie. 
Amount, a-mownt', v, to mount to ; to result in ; h. 
Amour, a-moor'. X a Invc intnguo. {the total sum. 
Ainphioian, am-ftb'i-an, ». pertaining to aniphibiaii 
animaLs. 


Amphitheatre, am-fith-e'atr, x. an oval or circular 
edifice or open space for public perfomtances. 
Amphora, am-fo'ra, x, a Oicck ve.ssel for holrtmg 
Ample, am'pl, adj. sufficient, spacious. [liquids. 

Amplify, am'pll-ii, v. to extend ; to mcrease 
Amplitude, am'pll-tud, n. largeness ; abundance. 
Amputate, am'pu-tat, v. to cut off. 

Amudl, S'indk, adv madly. 

AmuleL am'u-let, n. an article carried as a charm. 
Amuse, a-muz, v to divert ; to entertain. 
Amygdaline, a-mig'da-lin, x. a crystalline property of 
f itter almonds. [seinbling starcii. 

Amylaceous, arn-il-a'shus, adj’. connected with or rc- 
Anabaptiat, aua-bapt'ibt, n. one who beheves in adult 
l>aptisir( only. 

Anacnarls, an<ak'ar-is. x. a pond or river weed. 
Anachronism, aii-ak'nln-ism, x. a mistake in time, 
whereby a thmg is allotted to a wrongful date. 
Anacoluthon, an-ak-o-lu'iEAon, x. absence of word se- 
Anaconda, an-a-kon'da, x. a water snake. [quence. 
Anacreontic, an-ak-rc-on'tik, adj. In the style of 
AnacrtHin. lof dowers. 

Anadem, an'-a-dem, x. a band for the head ; a wreath 
Aommia, an-e'mTa, x. condition of blood weakness. 
Anmstbetic, an-es-fAet'ik, €tdj. producing insensibility 


to pain. 

Anagram, an'a-gram, n. words or senteocl^s formed 
by changing the order of the letters. 

Anagraph, an^-graf, x. a catalogue. 

Analogous, an-arfi-giis, adj. bearing resemblance to. 
Analyst, an'il-list, x. one who analyses. 

Analytic, an-A-lIt'ik, adj. pertaining to analysis. 
Analyze, an'A-llz, v. to resolve into its elements. 
Aifi^iest, an'A-pest, x. a term in verse signifyiiMf a foot 
of three syllables, two short and the third lonij^ 
Anarchy, airar-kl, x. govemmentel confusioh. 
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Anarthrous, an-fU'/Anis. mff. without the artick, of 
Greekaouns: (Infeatomology) without wtawBorkfi. 
AtutthenuL anw'l-ins, n. sofoan denunciitioa. 
Aoathemauze, an•i/!l|'An<a^r^, v. to pronoiinco ac- 
cursed. 

Anatomy, an-at'o-mr, x. the art of physical dtsectfeat 
science of the bodily structure. 

Anbuiy, an'ber-r, x. a disease in turnips. 

Aacestiy, an'ses-tti, x. line of ancestors. 

Anchor, ang'kUr, x. for holding ships attached to a 
certain spot. 

Anchorage, ang'kfir-rj. x. spot convenient to anchor 
Anchorite, ang'kdr-It, x. a religious recluse. [in. 
Anchovy, an-cliiy vT, x. a small sea fish 
Ancient, Sn'shent, ai^'. old ; pertaining to former 
Anallaiy, an'sll-fir-T, ad/, subservient. [days. 

Ancipitad, an-sii/It-al, ad/, double-headed. [music. 

*».ndantc, an-daii'te, at^. a slow even movement in 
Andean, an'ile-an, oif/. of the nature of the Andes. 
Androgynous, an-droj'l-nus. ad;, having both mate 
and female characteristics, r 
Anecdote, an'ek-dot, x. a brief stor>'. [strument. 
Anemograph, an-em'o-graf, x. a wind-measuring in- 
Anemone, a-nem'd-nT, x. a plant of the crowfoot 
Anent, a-iient', prrj. even with. [jgeniis. 

Aneroid, an'6-ruid. ad/, a mechanical barometer. 
Aneurism, an'ur-izm.'x. a tumour of an artery. 

Anew, il-nu'. adv. again. 

Angfei, an'jel, «. heavenly messenger. 

Angelology, an-jeUol'o^, x. angid doctrine. 

Aiigelus, an'jcl-us, x. the “Ave Maria"; the bell 
rung room. ncK>n and night in Roman Catholic 
churches to command the Angelic Salutation. 

Anger, ang'er, x. strong resentful emotion. 

Angina, an-jl'na, x. throat iiifl'mimation. 

Angle, ang'fi). « .i comer ; the meeting point of two 
Amglican, ang'irk-an, at^'. English. [lines. 

Anglicize, .ing'-U-sfz, t/. to render in English form. 
Anglo-Catholic, aiig'ld-ka/’A'-o-hk, x. a ritualistic 
churcliiiian, 

Anglophobia, ang>glo-f6’br.a, x. dislike of England. 
Angora, ang-6'ra, x. cloth made from angora wool. 
Anguineal, ang-win'Tal, at(;. snake-Iike 
Anguish^ ang'wish, u. extreme mental or phy.siLa' 
An^lanty, nng-G-Iar'it-T, x with angles. fpain. 

Aoharmonic, aii-Iuir-mon'nc a/(/. out ofiiinnony with. 
Aniline, an'fl-in, x, a coal tar product used m dyeing. 
Anility, an-irit-I, « dotage. 

Animadvert, an-im-ad-vert', v. to blame or censure. 
Animal, an'1-mal. x. a living being with power of 
\0lunta13' motion. 

Animalcule, an-im-arkul, x. a A'cry niimitr animal 
Animalism, an'im-al-izni. n. the condition ot' having 
Animate, an'im-.lt, v. to enliven [animal aiJpetites 
Animoisity, an-im-os'it-T, n. hatred. 

Animus, an'ini-us, x. intention ; prejudice. 

Anise, an'Is, ». an aromatic plant. 

Anjevin, an'jc-viii, adj. relating to Anjou or the 
Plantagcnct line. 

Ankle, an^kul, x. the joint connecting the foot with 
Anna, an'na, x. an Indian coin ( the U ir 

Annals, an'Qlz, u. records of events accordui*' lo 
years. [heat and giiiduai lool.iig. 

Anneal, an-el', v. to temper glass or metals by 
*Annex, an-neks, v. to add to, or take possession o'. 
Annexation, an-ncks-a'shun, x. act of adding to nr 
joining. 

Annihilate, an-nrinl -.it, v. to reduce to nothing. 
Anniversa^. an-m-vcr's&r-l, an annual haplleo- 
mg, or celebration. 

Anncma, an-n6-na, x. supplies for the year. 
Annotate^n'no-tat. to nuke notes upon. 

Announce an-nowns', v. to notify ; to make known. 
Annoyance, an-noy'int. x. that whicli^vexes. 

Annual, an'nu-al, adj. yearly . , 

Annuity, an-nu'lt-T, x. a yearly fixed payment. i 
Annul, an-nbl', v. totaake void. 

Annular, an'nfi-lar, a 4 '. ring-sliapefi. 

Annulose, an'nu-lbs, arff. having nngs. 

Annunciwoo, an-nun-sT-S'shun, x. the act of an- 
noiincRig. •Tcurrent. 

Anode, an'od, x. the positive pole of a galvanic' 
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ApaA fl-pkrt', 0 d». Mpaiato. 

ApacBetlCi ap*a^Aet'>lk. ac(f. without feeUnw. 

4 ^ath 7 i ap'f/AI. n. indifference. 

Ape, Sp, ft. monkey. 

Aperient, ap-e'rf-ent. a*iy. opening ; purBstii'e. 
Aperture, a)/cr>tur, tt. an ojpcDmf;. 

Apetalus, fl-pet^ft*lus, without petals. 

Apex. S'pcks, n. the top or point of anythli^. 

Aphelion, a-feMT-on, w. the point of a planet’s orbit 
most distant from the sun, 

Aplionla, ar*d'nT*a. ». dumbness. 

Aphorism, afo-rTznu n. a brief statement of a 
scientific princip)#; a pithy saying: or maxim. ^ 
Apiarv, S'pT-ar-T, n. place wlierc bees are kept. 
Apiculture, a-pl-kul‘tur, m. bee kcepiiifir. 

Apocalypse, fi>pok'fl-!ips, u. the last book of the 
New Testament. 

Apocrypha, a pok'rif-X, h . doubtful or uninspired 
rrlii^ibus wnt.n|^. 

Apocryphal, a polc'nr-al, ar//. of doubtful origin. - 
ApodaS, ap'od>a), aaj without feet. 

Apoyee, ap'o-jee, n. the point of an orbit most distant 
Apograph, ap'o-graf, » a f-icsiniile. Lffmn I he earth. 
Apoflyon, ap-or-f-on. n. Satan. 

Apologetic, ap-oUo-jel'ik, at//, exr'using. 

Apologise, ap-ol'o-jiz, Z‘. to utter regret for. 

Apologue, .ip'ohog, tt a fable nr ]>arable. 

Apoplexy, ap-o plek'sf, h. loss of control. 

Apostasy, ap-ost'A-sT, ti. al>andoninent of faith. 

Apostate, ap-ost'at, ». one wlio forsakes his religion. 
Apostatise, ap*ost'At iz, f . to fall .iway from. 

Apostle, ap-os'Ql, n one sent to preach a doctrine. 
Apostrophe, ap-os'tr6-fe. ». breaking away from the 
current of speech to address some person apart. 
Apothecary, ap>&//r'fk-.ir-f, *t. one who deals in drugL 
Apothe^n, a|>w/{ cm, » a short, pithv saying. * 
Apotheosis, ap-d/A-i'O'sis, n. a detiicaAm or glorlfica' 
Appal, ap-pawr. v. t^inbue with terror. [tlon. 

Appanage, ap'i}an>Sj , ». a provision for younger sons; 
an adiunct or attribute. 

Apparatus, ap>par-fi'tus, n. instruments or materials. 
Apparel, ap.parel, ti. body covering ; dress. 

Apparent, ap.parient, adj. visible ; evident. 

Apparition, ap.p.’ir.ish'un, n. a ghostly appearauce. 
Apparitor, np-par^it-or, n a court ofTicial. 

Appeach, ap-pecli', v. to accuse. 

Appeal, ap-pel', v. to call ujmn ; to remove to a higher 
Appear, ap-peri, v. to become visible. [court. 

Appearance, aji-periXiis, ». the act of appearing ; out- 
Appease, ap pez^, v. to jMcify ; to allay, [ward show. 
Appellant, ap-i>erar.t. n. one who appeals. 

Appellate, ap-pel'at, aetj. pertaining to appeals. 
Appellative, .-ip-|>el'X-iIv, tt. a name general t%all of 
the same kind. 

Append, ap-peiid’, v. to attach one thing to anather. 
Appendage, ap-pen'dTJ, tt. sometliing attaclied. 
Appendicitis, ap-|>en-dl-5i'tis. n. infiamiiidtion of tho 
vermiform appendix. 

Appendix, ap-pend'fks, n. a supplement. 

Appertain, ap-per-tan’, v. lo connect with, or belong to. 
Appetite, ap'pl-tit, tt. desire for food ; hunger, thirst. 

Appetising, ap-jict-tiz'tng, ad/, tempting to the 

side of the globe. [one properly eWted. appetite. 

AatipopCi an' ti-f>dp, ». a pope chosen m opposition to^ Applaud, ap plawd', to praise by band-eJapping or 
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Anodtyae, an'o-dbi, m. a medicine that relieves pain. 
Anoint, an-oint', v. to spread wlm ointment or oiL 
Anomalous, an-om'A-lus, atff. im^lar; contrary to 
Am— inly, an-om^X-If. m. irregularity. [rule. 

Anon, Mon^ a<^. immediately, instantly. 

Anonymous, a-nan'tni-us. atO'. without name. 

Anorexy, an'o-rek-sT, tt. without appetite. 

Anserine, aii'ser-Iii, adj. pertaining to geese ; sUly. 
A—wer, an'sor, v. to reply ta 
AiaweraUe, an'ser-abl, ad/- accountable ; able to be 
Ant, tt. a small insect. [answered. 

Antagonist, an-tag'-o-nTst, »f. an opponent ; one who 
contimds with another. 

Antagonistic, an.tag-o-nis'tik, adj. opposed. 

Antalgic, an-tal'JTk, etdj- in reductioii of pain. 

Antarctic, ant-Urk'-tfic. at/f. opposite tlie arctic : the 
soutli polar region. o 

Antarthritic, an-ar-r/irit'Ik, atHj. against gout. 

Ante, an'te (prefix), before. 

Antecedent, an-t£-s^deiit, adj. previous in time. 
Antechamber, an'tAJiam-ber, m. small room leading 
to a larger. 

Antedate, an'te-dSt. v, to assign to an earlier date. 
Antediluvian, aii-te*dil*u'vl.in, adj. before tlic Flood. 
Antelope, an'te lop, tt. .i liollow*hurned ruiniiiant 
Antennm, an-ten'e, feelers of insbcts, crustnceiins, etc. 
Antepenult, an-tc-peii-uU', ». tlic l.ist syllable but two 
Anterior^ an>te'rT*ur, ady. prior, before. [of a wont. 
Antevenient, aii-te-ve'iil-cnt,,^«^'. preceding. 

Anthem, an'/Aem, tt. a saerM song. [tng pollen. 

Anther, an'/Acr, » the tup of a flower stamen, contain- 
Anthology. an-rAol'-n jl, ». a collection of flowers. 
rx>eiiis, hymns or cpigr.iin.s. 

Antholite, aii'/Ao-Ut, u. a fossil flower. (carbon. 

Anthracite, an'/Ara-sIt. tt. coal composed mostly of 
Anthrax, an'Mraks, tt an infectious disease caused 
by bacilli, coiiiinon in sheep and cattle. • 

Anthropography, an-//trop og'-r.if-I, tt. the science of 
the ilistribution of the nuiitan race. 

Anthropology, an rArop-ol'o-if, tt. the science of man. 
Anthropoid, aii'/'/iro-(Hitd. a<tj. rescinliling man. 
Anthropomorphism, un-Z/irop'O-morfiziii, the ascrib- 
ing of hiiniaii loriii to the Ihoty. 

” ’ Ti-titro pofa-jr, n, caimibalisni, 

mist, opposed. 

IS. an-tI'T>11'yus. a^. against biliousness. 

Antic, aiit'fk, a, it. odd; grotesque. 

Antichrist, an'tFkrist, tt. an oj) poser of Christ and 
Anticipate, an-tis'-T-pat, v. to forestall. [Christianity. 
Anticlimax, an-ti-kU'mXks, tt. the opposite of climax. 
Antidote, on'tT-ddt. tt. a counteracting substance. 
Antitebrile, anti-feb'rfl, a<(/ against fever. 

Antimony, an'tl-niun-T, » a brittle crystalline metal. 
Antimacassar, an-tl-ma-kils'er. tt. a loose covering for 
cliairs. 

Antinomianism, an-ti-nd'mT-an-izm, n. the doctrine 
that Ciinstians are freed from obligation to moral 
Antipathy, an-tir/A-rAf, tt. dislike ; repugnance, [law. 
Antiphony, an-tifo-nl, h. singing or chanting in 
alternation. [from coal tar pnxlucts. 

Antipyiin, aii-thprrin, ». a white (lowdcr obtained 
AntlpMes, an-t.p'o-dez, n. inhabitants of the opposite 


Aoti 9 uaTuui, aii-ti-kwar'I-an, n. pertaining to antiqui^ 
ties. [evidence. 

Antiquary, an'ti-kwar-T, n. one who studies ancient 
Antiquated, an-ti-kwSt'ed. adj. old or out of fadiion. 
Anoque, an-tOk', ad/\ ancient. 

Antiquity, aii-tfk'wit-T. tt. times long past. 
Antiscorbutic, an-tbskor-bu'tik, adj. a remedy for 
scurvy. # 

Antiseptic, an-ti-scm'tTk, adj. against putrefaction. 
Antithesis, an-WA'-fi-sis, n. opposite meanings. 
\Aiitlthetlc, an-tl-rAec'lk, adj. opjiosite ; oppo^. 
Antitype, nn'ti-tTp, tt. corresponi&ig to n type. 
Antler, an'tler, n. the branch of^tag's horn. [upon. 
Anvil, an'vTI, n. an iron block vbr hammering metal 
Anxious, uikMius, otij. uneasy ; i’ ’ ' * ’ 

Any, en'L ad/, one indefinitely. 

Anna, i-or'ta, n. the main artery. 

Xpaoe,*a-pas', adv. quickly. 


Applause, ap-plawz', n. loud praise. [cheering. 

Apple, ap'i, tt. fruit of the apple tree. 

Appliance, ap-pli'Xns, n. a thing applied. 

Applicable, ap'plik-abi, adj. that which may be 
Applicant, ap'phk-Ant, n. one who applies, [applied. 

iy ; to admiiiLster. 

. the introduction of 

I melody. 

Appoint, np-point', v. to fix ; to settle ; to equip. 
Apportionment, ap-pfir'sliun-meiit, n. sliare of propor 
tiuii allotted. 

Ai^ioaite, ap'po-zlt, adj. in agreement with. 
Apposition, ap-po-zislrun, n. the act of adding. 
Appraisal, ap-praz'al, m. valuation. 

Appraise, ap-praz', v. to value. finateit. 

Appreciable, ap-pre'shT-able, tuff, that can be eati* 
AppaeefoXe, ap-pr£'shi-at, v. to properly esteem; ta 
advance the price of. 
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AppcttheDd. ap-pre-hend', v, to sdre ; to know ; tftlietr. 
ApprehemiT^ ap>preohen'dy, quick to ^ota; 

fearful. « 

J^qurentice, ap>pren'tis, ». one bound to learn a trade 
Appricate^ ap’il'kat. v. to bask In the sun. [or art. 
Appiiaa, ap^priz', v. to inform. 

AiqiroadL ap-pr6ch', v. to draw near. 

AjqirobanoDi ap<pro-ba'>shun, n. sanction, approval. 
Appropriate, ap-pr6'prl4it, v. to take as one's own. 
^iproprlateae^ ap-pri/orT-at-ness. h. suitability. 
Appropriation, ap-pr6«pri<d'shun, n. application to 
special use. 

.Approval, ap-proo'val, w. theacCofapprovincr. 
i^)prave, ap'proov', v. toUke ; to sanction, 
i^qmudniate, ap*proks'Yin>3t, about or near. 
Appurtenance, ap'pttr'tS-nans. n. that Which belongs 
to something else. 

Apricot, fi'prikot, ». a stone fruit of the plum order. 
Apron, wprun, n. a protective piw e of cloth or leather 
worn m front. 

Apropos, ap-ro-p5', aiht. appropiLfely ; in reference to. 
Apse, Bps, part of the choir of a church. 

Apt, atU. ready ; adaptable. 

Apteral, ap'ter>al, wingle 

Apterous, ap'ter-us, iu{;. wTth(._ 

Apteryx, ap'ter-iks, a wingless New ; 

Aptitude, {f>t'Tt-ud. n. fitness. 

Apyretic, a-pir-et'lk,, feverless. 

Aquafortia, ak*wa*for'tis. n. nitric acid. [colour. 
Aquamarine. a-kwa«nia-ren', u. the beryl; adj. sea* 
Aquarium, ak-w5'rT*um. m. a place for keeping aquatic 
animals and plants in. 

itMk, adj. pertaining to water. 


vTthout wings. 

■few Zealand bird. 
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Argol, fir'gol, N. tha^iust that fornw on wIim vessels 
and from which tartaric acid is obtained. 

Aigon, ir'gun, n. a constituent elemait of the 

sphere: [valuable pro 

Aigoqr* fir'go.d, w. a diip of olden times lalen with 
Argue, firigu, v. to try to convince by speedi. 
Argument, irigu-ment, n, the proof or reason ad* 
Argus, Arigus, w. a quick*eyed person. [vanced. 
", Argot, a<£f. keen ; diriiL o 

. adf. pertaining to Arius, who denied 

Aridf^Td, tuff, (by; jparched. [Christ's divinity. 

Aries, i'rl-Ax. h. the tint sign of the aodiac, the Ram. 
Arise, a-riz', v. to rise up. 

Arlatarcb, Ar*is*tArk', n. a severe critic, from Ailstar* 
Ariatate, a-rfs'tAt, oqf. having awns. [chus. 

Arlatocracy, Ar*is*tok'ril-sV, n. nobility. 

Arlstocrut, ar'is*to-krat, n. one of the aristooiacy. 
Arithmetic ar'ith'mA*tlk, n. the science of numbers, 
Ark, M. a chest or cofier ; a fimting vessei 
Arles, Arlz, earnest mon^. « 

Armada, ArmA'dA. n. a fleet of wardiipa. [of war. 

Armament, Arimfiment, n. armed forces: munitions 
Armillary Ar'mn-Ar-T, adJ. in rings or circles. 
Armlnlan, Ar>niin'l*an, n. a believer in the doctrine of 
Arminlus, who opposed Calvin's theory of pre- 
Armistice, Ami'Is-tTs, n. a truce. [destination. 

Armour, Armour, n. defensive arms or dress : plating 
of warships. [feinily armii. 

Armorial, Ann'6'iT*al, pertaining to armour, or 


Armoury, Atm'fi-il, 
made or stored. 


: place in which arms are 


Aquatic, ak-woi . „ 

Aquatint, a'kwa-tint, n. copt>er etching, 
ibiueduct, ak'wl-dfikt, ». an artificial channel for the 
' conveyanceof water. ( 

Aqueous, fi'lcv^us, adj. wateiy ; deposit left by water. 
Aquiferous, ak*wlf er-us. adj. wAler4>earing. 
Aquiline, ak'wn-In, adj, curved like the eagle’s beak. 
Arabic, ar'fi*bik, adj. relating to the language of the 
/krable, ariabl, adj. suitable for ploughing. [Ambs. 
Arbiter, Aribl-ter, «. one chosen to decide a dispute. 
Arbitrator, Ar*bT-tra'tor. n. [same as arbiter^. 
Arbitrament, Ar-bit'ra-mcnt, n. the decision of the 
arbiter or arbitrator. 

Arbitrary, Ar'bi-trer*!, adf. despotic ; wilful. 
Artaitrate, Ar'-bT'trat, v, to act as arbitrator. 

Arbour, Ar'bQr, ». an enclosed seat or recess in a 
‘ Igarden, 


Arcanum, Ark*a'num, it. a secret or mystery'. 

at. a curved construction over an open space ; 
roguish, cunning. 

^ . - M. the science of antiquities. 


Archiklogy, Afk*e-ol'o*j 
Archaism, At 


Armplb Arm'plt, w. the hollow under the shoulder. 
Arms, Annz, n. weapons of war. 

Army, ArimI, n. body of men trained lor war. 
Army-corps, Ariml.kfir, m. a complete division of an 
army. 

Aroma, A*r&'mA, n. odour. 

Arrack, Arirak. m. an Hastem fermented juica 
Arraignment, Ar-ran'iiieut, n. a Ct-iUing to account 
Arrangement, A.ranyuient, m. tho act of puttuig in 
Arrant Arirant, adj. downright. [order. 

Arras, Sr'ras, n. a kind of ta|H»try. 

Array, Ar ia% ». order, dress. 

Arrears, Ar-rers', n, what is left behind ; unpaid dues. 
Arrest, Ar*rest', v. to seize ; to attract tlie attention. 
Arrive, a-rTv', v. to get to a place. 

Arrogant, Ar'r&gant, atff. overbearing. 

Arrogate, Arir6-gAt, v. to make claim. 

Arrondiaement ar-rond'es-mAng, ft. a section of a 
French geo^phical department. 

Anenal, Arse-nAI, n. place for naval stores, or for 
their manufacture. 

Arsenic. Ar'se-nlk, u. a mineral ixilson. 

Arson, Arison, n. wilful burning. 

Art, Art, n. dcill in painting, music, etc. 

Artery, Ariter-e, n. a blood-vessel conveying blood 
from the heart ; a main thoroughfare. 

Artesian, Ar-te'zT-an, adj. applied to wells made by 
sinking a sliaft In the ground until water is reached. 
Artful, Arriful, adf. clever, cunning. 

Arthritis, Ar-rArrtis, n. joint inflammation, gout. 
Artichoke, AritT-chdk, n. an eitable plant. 

Article, Aritlkl, ». a distinct element or part ; a clause 
fr of a document ; a literary composition. 

Articulate, Ar-tik'u-Iat, adf. clear, distinct; v. to 
joint ; to sound distinctly. 

Artmce, Ariti-fis, n. the work of an artificer ; a trick. 
Artificer. Ariti*fis*er, fi. a workman. s 

Artificial, Ariti-fish'al, adj. not natural. 

ArtiUeiy. Ar-tiVAr-I, n. the heavier weapons of war ; the 
Artisan, Art'I-zan, n. a mechanic, [men who work them. 
Artist, Arifist, n. one who practices an art. 

Artless, Arriless, a^. simple, unsophfafii^ted. 

Aryan, a'ri-an, atff. pertaining to the main body of 
the IndivEurppean races. 

Aaafcet^ As4i.f?tT^A. n. a gum-resin. 

Asbestos, az-beritAs,*:*!. an incosabustible mineral 
Ascend, as-send\ v. to climb or mount. [substance. 
Aacendenqr, as-send'en-ti, n. having contioL 
AaoeitaJn^as-sAr-tan', v. to obtain inforroattea o£ 
Asoeti& as-set'lk, ». one who denies himself 'ordinasi: 
worldly pl^sures. 

dfty ; St ; Snn ; fve; SIk ; th£re ; Tee ; pTn ; machine ; bold^ ; stfirm ; mOte ; tSb ; bdrn. 


Jlrohaism, Ark'3-izm, n. something obsolete. 
JArchangu, Ark-Anj^et, n. a superior angel. 
Jkrchbianop. Arch-bish'up, tt. the higher fonn of 
Jlrchdaaoon, Arch-d^kCn, n. a chief deacon, [bishop, 
Jlreher, Arch'er, », one who shoots arrows. 

* Ariril-tip, «. an original modeL 

Ark-T-ep-Tsko-pal, adf. pertaining to 



■chipelago: Ark-I-pel'a-go, n. a group of islands, 
vhitect, Ark'T-tckt, n. a desiimer of buildings. 
J^hitecture, Arlrif-tekt'ur, n. the science of building. 
Architrave, Ark'it-rav, «. the part surrounding a door 
or window. [the records themselves. 

Jlxdiives, Ark'ivs, n. repositoiy for public records ; also 
Aithneaa, Arch'ness, w. cunning. 

Jlrctic, Ariritlk, at(f. relating to the north polar regions. 
Arcuate, Ariku-at, adj. bent like a bow. * 

Jkrdent, Arident, afff- passionate ; eantest. 

.Arduous, Aridu-us, aqf- difiicult; laborious. 

Area, i'rl-A, n. surface ; an open space. 

Jkreca, ariS-ka, n. a nut-bearing palm. [are given. 
.Arena, a-re'na, n.placeor floor where public exhibitkms 
Jlfcaaceous, Ar-T-nA'seus, a^\ dry, sandy, arid. 
JAiwila, a-re-5'la. n. a small area. 

Areometry, Ar-f-om^T-trT, n. science of measuriiig spe- 
Argent, Arijent, n. silver, or sllvcr-like. [dfiogia'llty. 
Afglllaeeoiia, Ar-Jil-i'she-us, adj. at the nature of clay. 
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, ti, M. die pnctlce of MUktantal. 

AtnhWwn, as4ld^4as. n. a claa of mdUusca, 

Aacrl^ t<akifiy, v. to assign, or Impute. 


tt^kri^shim, N. act of asctlUiw. 

to putrefy. 


Aaap£&*a4ep'tlk| a4f. not liable to f. 

AaluuKd. iufy‘. made to feel shame. 

Anhea, ilsti'eL m. burnt remains. 

Aahlar, ttsh'wr, n. plain dressed stone. 

A^e, a-sid', erthf. on one side, apart; __ 

Awine, as'-l<nhi, oiff. ass41ke. [to oneself. 

Aik, V. to inquire, to seek. 

Askance, d*skSns', oifv. sidewaya 
Aakew, a-sku, eu/v. crooked, obliquely. 

Ajpa r aiigua, as-paz'i-gus, n. a culinary plant. 

Aspect, as'pekt, m. view, appearance, situation. 
Aqien, as'pen, h. the trembling poplar. 

Aplenty, as-per'lt-e, u. harShness. • 

Asperse, a!«-p€rs\ v. to slander. 

Aqieraion, as>per'shun. n. slander. 

A^hfUt. aS'falt', #e. a bituminous substance used for 
A^hyxia, as*lik^sIA. n. sutrocation. [paving. 

Aaplrant, as^pTr^ant, n. one who aspires. 

Aspirate, as'pix'at. v. to utter with full breath. 
Asquint, a-skwTnt', Mi;- ^quintingly. 

Assail, as-siil'. v. to attack. 

Assailant, as-sSl'ant, m. one who attacks. 

VVasasain, as-as'in, h. one who suddenly murders. 
Assassinate, as^s'in-St, v. to suddenly kilL 
Assault, as-sawlt'. h. a sudden attack 
Assay, as-sa', v. to assess the elements of metal In an 
Assayer, as-si'er, h. one who assays. [ore or alloy. 
Asaemblage, as-sem'blij, w. a gathering of persons or 
tliiugs. 

Assembly, as*sem'blT, n. the art of assembling ; the 
Assent, as-sent', v. to agree. [persons assembled. 
Assert, a$-sert', v. to declare. 

Assess, as-ses'. v. to fix a sum, tax, or value. • 

Assessment, as-ses'ment. n. act of as.sessing: valuation. 
“ -, 1 -^ as-ses'or, «. one who assesses. 


Assets, as'sets, n. property or things divisible oi a 
deceased person or debtor. 

Asseveration, as-.scver-<iShun. n. solemn declaration. 
Asidduity, as-aid-u'it-T, n. diligence, application. 
Asaiduou^ as^^id'u'us, aiff, unwearying, [transfer. 
Assign, as-sin', v. to iiarticularisc ; to appoint ; to 
Ass^nment, as-sin'ment, m. the thing assigned, 
document of transfer. 

Asalrailate, as-slm'il*«it, v. to become like. 
Asaimilntion, as-sim-il-a'shun. h. rendering similar. 
Assirailative, as-sim'il-S-tiv, tuff, having the power of 
assimilation. 

Assistant, as-sls'tant, n. one who helps ; lending aid. 
Assize, as-siz', v. to assess ; ft. a statute of regulation 
of prices, etc. : county sittings of Judges. 

Assizer, as-siz'er, an officer of weights and measures. 
Associate, as-so'shl-at. v. to Join with ; n. companion ; 
Assonance, as'son-ttns, fi. of kindred sound, [partner. 
Assort, as-sort', V. to separate into classes. 
Assortnient, as-sort'ment, n. a collection of things 
Assuage, as-sw^', to soften, reduce, allay, [selected. 
Assuagement, as-.sw£J'ment, ft. abatement. 
Azsuetude, as'we-tud, m. habit. 

Assume, as-suin', v. to take for granted. (rogant. 

Assumi^, as*sum'ing, atfj, haughty, affected, ar^ 
Assurance, as-sur'ftas, n. confidence ; Insurance. 
Assure, as-sui', v. to make certain. 

Asterisk, as'ter-isk, n. a sur sign (*) in printed 
matter, referring to a note at foot or In margin. 
Adleriam, as'ter*isra, ». group of small stars 
Aa'terold, ». one of the inferior planetary bodies. 

Lf ast'ma, n. an affection of the breathing organs. 


matic, ast*mftt'1k, Mijf. pertaining to i 

■, a-ster'./rrA in motion ; out of bed. 

Afltnmsli, aa-tdh'tsh, v. to cmise surprise. 

\ Asitound, as-townd'. v. to amaze. 

• Agtragnl, H. semicircular mouliUng round a column. 


AtftnL m(/. penning to «ter&* 

Astrlctloii, as-trllnhufi, h. a ciEtraction or restriction. 
‘ stringent, as-trin'Jcnt. at(/, binding, contnctliig. 
Strolal^, as-troi'a-trT, fi. star*woi»ilp. • 
atrolofar, as-trol'd-JT, n. the sdenee of prediction bj 
the position of the stars. 

day; St ; arm ; dve ; aik ; thdr^ ^oe ; pin ; 
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IT, ss-tren'fi-mT. n. tiie study of the stars. 

I, as-tutiness, w. craftiness, devetacis. 

Asunder, a*sun'der. m/v. separately. 

Asylum, as-rium. n. a place of refuge. 

Asymmetry, fi-slin'V-trr, h. want proportion. 
As^ptote, fl-shn'tfit, n. a line that gradually nears a 
curve but never touches It. Xteristics.. 

Atavism, at'fi-vism, n. recurrence of ancestral cliarac- 
Ateller, at-ePyS, m. studio or workshop. 

Atheism, VtAiXaa, n. disbelief in God. 

Athenteum, a/A-IMie'um, h. temple of learning. 
Atheology. a-drS-ol'o-jt. «. contrary to theology. 
Athlete, a/A'let. k. Contender in muscular feats. 
Athletic, a/A-iet'ik, adj. concerning athletics. ' 

Athwart, fi-/Awawrt',^/. across. [Atlantic Ocean. 
Atlantic, A-tlan'tik, pertaining to Atlas or to the 
AtisA at'lfis, n. a collection of maps ; the upper part 
of tlie veitebral column. 

Atmoqihere, at'mos-fer, n. the air. 

Atom, at'om. n. the unit of material substance. 

Atomic, jlt-om'lk, a^. pertaining to atoms. 

Atone, fit-fill', V. to make reparation for. 

Atrocioua, S-trfi'slius. ad/, aboniinahle, wicked, [ious^ 
Atrabilious, fit-rfi-bil'T-us, adJ. melancholic, aerfmon- 
Atrlum, a'trl-um, u. the entrance iiall of a Roman 
house. 

Atrophy, fi'tro-fl, n. a stoppage of functiotral action. 
Attach, at-tach', v. to bind to ; to conneetT to seize. 
Attache, fi-tfi-shfi', h. a Junior diplomatist 
Attack, fi-tak', v. to assault. 

Attain, ft-tan', v. to obtain; to reach, [of civil rights^ 
Attainder, fi-tan'der, n. the act of attainting ; deprival 
Attaint, ft-tSnt', v. to convict ; to deprive oT rights. 
AttaJnture, at-tfin'tur, m. condition of attainder. 
Attemper, at-tem'per, v. to mix in right proportion ; 
Attem|g, Bt-tcropr , v. to try. [to adapt. 

Attend^t-tend', v. to accompany ; tog>e present. 
Attendant, ar-tend'|mt, adj. accompanying; n. one 
who attends. ^ (fill. 

Attentive, at-tent'Tv, ad/, courteous ; solicitous ; care- 
Attenuate, at-teii'u-at, v. to make thin ; lengthen out. 
Attestation, at-test-fi'shun. ». act of attesting. 

Attic, at'tik. n. elegant; pertaining to Athens; a 
Attiasm, at'tf-sism, n. dry wit. [garret. 

Attire, at-tir', v. to dress ; to array. 

Attitude, at'tit-ud, n. posture; iiosition. 

Attorney, at-tfir'nT, n. a lawyer; one who acts fos 
Attract, a-trakt', v. to draw ; allure [another. 

Attraction, at-tnik'sliun, n. act of attracting. [tion. 
Attractive, at-rrakt'iv. m(/. aUuring; open to admire 
Attribute, at-trfb'ut, v. lo assign or ascribe. 

Attribute, at'trib-ut, ». a characteristic. 

Attrition, at-trl'shun, ». friction. ^ 

Attune, at-tun', v. to put in tune. 

Auburn, aw'burn, oiy. reddish-brown. # 
Auction, awk'shun, n. a public sale. 

Audacious, aw-da'shus, ad/, bold, impudent. 
Audacity, aw-das'It-T, t$. daring, dashing. 

Audible, aw'dlbl, aii;\ to be heard. 

Audience, aw'dl-ens, h. an assembly of listeners ; the 
act of bearing ; a ceremonial interview. 

Audit, aw'dit, n. au inspection of accounts. 

Auditor, aw'dit-or, m. one who audits ; a bearer. 
Augean, aw-Je'an, ad;, difficult; filthy. 

Auger, aw'ger, n. a carpenter's bonng tool 
Augment, awgment', v. to add to. 

Augur, aw'gur, h. a diviner. 

Augury, av^gur-T, n. an omen. 

August, aw'gust, n. the eighth month. 

August, aw-gust'. imposing, majestic. 

Auttc, aw'llk, adf- connected with a royal coitrL 
Aunt, ftnt,e father's or a mother’s sister. 

Aursi, aw'ral^ atff. connected with the ear. 

Aurelle, aur-e'lf-a, n, chrysalis of an insect. 

Aureola, aw-rl'fi-IA. n. halo of golden colour. 

Auric, aw'rik, ad;, pertaining to gold. 
iUirlcula, aw-rik^u-ifi, n. a kind a primrose. 

Auricular, aw-rik'u-lar, €u(/. by hearing or report. 
Anrlcttlati^ aw-rik'u-lfit. ear-shapM. 

Auriferous, aw-rif er-us, ad/. — 


Auliat,' aw'rist, m. an ear mSalist. [fight. 

Aoioca Borealis, aw-ri/rft bfi-rSAMts, m. the nortliem 

; bold ; p6t ; stOrm ;,^te ; ttib ; bdm. 
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Auspices, aws'pis'ss. h. patronsge; piolectioB.l 
Auspicious, sws*pish'us, of good omen, c 
Ausfcere, aw-ster'. af0‘- stern ; haughty ; severe. « 
Austerity, aw>ster'It*T. n. severity of manner. 

Austral, aws'tral, afty. southern. 

Authentic, aw-/Aen'tik, atff. genuine. 

Authenticate, aw>/Aen'tIk-at. v. to give validity to 
Authenticity, sw>/'Aen-tis'it4, is. the quality of being 
authentic. [boohs. 


AuthoriMtion. aw'rAor'I’Za'^f/i, «. to sanction by 
Authorize, avrMor-Iz. v. to sanction. [authority. 
Autobioeraphy, aw-to-bi-og'raf*!, self • written bio- 
graphy. [steam, electricity, or (letrol. 

Auto-car, o'to-kAr, ft. a road vehicle propcSlcd by 
Autocrat, aw'to-lcrat, ». an absolute ruler. 

Autocratic, aw-to-krAt'fk, ad/, in the manner of an 
Autograph, aw'to-grAf, m. one’s own writing, [autocrat. 
Auto-da-fifr, aw'to-dS-fa', h. act of faith; the punishment 
accorded to heretics by the Inquisition. 
Automatic, aw-to«mat'(k, A^.self-acting; «.a motor-car. 
Autoxnatou, aw-tom'A-ton, m. a sell-inoving maoiiine. 
Automobile, o-to-nid'bil, or o-to-nid-bil', adj. seif- 
luovmg; a motor-car. (governineiit. 

Autonomous, aw-ton^o-mus, adj. pertainiiig to self- 
Autumn,f:w^tam, n. the fall of the year. 

Auxiliary, awg-zii'Car-T, ad/, subsidiary. 

Avail, A-viil', V. to be of use to ; to take advantage of 
Avalanche, Av^il-lansh, n. n falling mass of snow or ice. 
Avarice, Ai^d-ris, «. keen desire of money or property. 
Ave-Maria, A^va-ma-re'd, w. the salutation to the Virgin. 
Ayenaceous, av-en-a'slius, a-if. in the nature ot oats. 
Avenge, A-venj', v. to take vengeance upon. 

Avenue, av'en-u, «. an af^pruach; a trec.bordered 
road ; a iT^^in thoroughfare. * 

Aver, a-veri, v. to assert. -i, 

Aveiage, av'er-ij, «. the mean value. 

Averment, A-veriment, ic. a positive assertion. 

Averse, A-vers', adj. contrary to ; disliking. 

Aversion, A-ver'sliuti, n. dislike : hatred ; repugnance. 
Avert, a-vert', v. to divert or prevent. 

Aviary, A'vi •ar-l, H. a place for keeping birds. 

Aviate, a^vT-at, v. to fly by aeroplane. 

Avidity, av-id'It-T, h. eagerness. 

Avizandum, av-iz-an'duin, ft private consideration. 
Avocation, av-o-ka'shun, h. occupation. 

Avoid, a-void'. v. to shun ; to escape from. 

Avoidiuioe, i-voi'dAns, ». the act of shunning. 
Avoirdupois, av-or-du-poiz', n. weights system in 
which x6 oz. go to tiie pound. 

Avou^ A-vowch', V. to assert. 

AvosvV a-vow\ v. to declare. 

Avowry, A'vow'ed-ll, adv. openly. 

Avuncular, a-vung'ku-Iar, at^. relating to an uncle. 
Await, a-wat', v. to wait for. 

Awaken, A-wa'keii, v. to rouse from sleep ; to excite 
Award, A-wArd', m. a Judgment or decision, [interest. 
Aware, A-wir, adj. conscious. 

Away, a-wa', adv. onward. 

Awful, aw'-ful. ad/, dreadful ; causing awe. 

Awkward, awk'wdrfi. adj. clumsy. 

Awl, n. a tool for making holes in leather. 

Awn. ft. a husk or beara of gram. 

Awning, awn'ing, n. a covering from the sun. 

Awry, l-rl' a/J. twisted ; distorted. 

Axillary, aks-il'ar-T, ad/, relating to the armpit. 
Axiom, aks'I-om, ir. a self-evident truth. [volves. 
Axis, aks'is, if. the point or line on which a thing re- 
Axle, aks'QU ft. the rod on which a wheel revolves. 
Ayah, a'ya, ft. an Indian woman servant. ^ 

Ay, or Aye, I, adv. yea. or yes. 

Azoic, a-zi^Ik. adj. lifeless. 

Azotic, az-At'Yk, at/j. nitrogenous. 

Azure, azh'ur, sky-blue. 

Azymous, az'I-mus, pmJ. unfermented. 


Babble, bab^l, v. childish prattle; munaurlng soupds. 
Babel, bA'bl, n. confused sounds. ^ 
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Baby. bS-br, m. an infiint. 

Babyish, ba'M-ish. SdJ. babylike. 

Baccarat, hak-ar-A', a card game. 

Bacchanalia, bak-an-A'lI-a. it. dnnking revels, ^ 
Banrhanalian, bak-an-a'll-an, ad/, pertaipjiig to 
drunken feasting. ^ 

Bachelor, batch'el-or, ti. an unmarried man. 

Bacillus, ba-sirus, m. disease germ. (slandered. 

Backbite, bak'bit, v. to slander in the absence oL the 
Background, bak'ground, ft. the back of a seem or 
picture; obscurity. 

Backslide. bak-slId','P. to lapse from faith or principle. 
Backward, liak'weid, adi/. towards the back or past. 
Badge, badi, ii. something worn or earned as dis- 
tinguishing mark. 

Badinage, bad'in-Azh. n. banter, chafT. 

Raffle, baffl, ?/. to hinder, 
uag, ft. a sack or pouch. 

Bagatelle, bag-A-tel\ n. a mere nothing ; a game with 
board, balls, and cue. [luggage. 

Baggage, bag'lj. «. an army's hecessarics : personal 
Bagpipe, bag'pip. it. a wind instrument, blown with 
Bail, bal, it. security for an accused person, [dr bag. 
Bailee, hal-e', it. one who holds goods in trust. 

Baili^ baVT. it. a Scotch municipal officer. 

Railiflr, ba'IitT. n. a court official. 

Bailiwick, bal'T-wTk, n. a bailitT’s territory. 

Bait, bat. u. food to line fii^h , temptation. 

Baize, bnz. m. coarse cloth ustnl for coverings. 

Bake, hak, v. to cook by heat ii> oven. 

Bakery, ba'kur-I, it. a bakehouse. 

Balance, b.il'aiis, n. a weighing apparatus: amount 
required to tqiialisc two sides ot an ai count. 
Balance-sheet, bal'ans-shet, n. summary of accounts. 
Balcony, bal'kun-!, u. projecting imrtion of a building 
Bald, haw Id, liairSes<;. (surrounded by railmg. 
balderdash, b.'iiMer-dash, it. senseless talk. 

Baldnck, bal'drlk, ii. a soldier’s sash. 

Bale, bril. n, |>ackage or bundle; v, to throw .»ut 
Baleen, hA-len, it. whalebone. [water. 

Belize, bal-iz', n. coast signal-polc. fdisappo.nt. 

Balk, bawk. ii. a beam or rafter; v. to check, to 
Ball, bawl, it. any round .substance; an assembly of 
Ballad, bal'Sd, n. a simple song, [dancers. 

Ballast, bal'Ast, n. weight added to a ship of light 
c-argo to keep her steady [stage dance. 

Pallet, balMfl. n. a dance with pantomimic action ; a 
Ballistite, hal'is-tlt, it. an ezplotive powder. 

Balloon, bal-Ioun', ii. an mflated bag of paper or silk 
that floats m the air. 

Ballot, b.'iI'Qt, ft. a voting ticket ; secret voting ; v. to 
Balm, bAni, it. .in ointment. (select by ballotmg. 
Balmy, bAm'T, at^'. fragrant, sootliing. (an ointment. 
Balsam, bawKsArn. n. a genus of herbaceous plants ; 
Bidustrade, bal-us-trad'. it a row of balusters. 
Bamboo, bam-bori', n a hollow Asiatic reed. 
Bamboozle, l)aiii-l>oozl'. v, to confuse. 

Ban, ft. proclamation of banishment ; v. to banish. 
Banal, ban'G), ad;, trifling, absurd. [lands. 

Banana, ban-A'iieh, n. a nutritious fruit of tropical 
Band, liand', ft. any m.'iterial used to bind things 
with; a body of musicians; a company associated 
for any set purjiose. (poses. 

.Bandage, ban^dlj, ». strip of cloth for binding pur- 
'Bandana, ban-dan'A, ». an Oriental handkerenim of 
silk or cotton. 

Bandbox, band'boks, n. a light receptacle for hats. 
Bandit, lian'dit, n. a robber, an outlaw. [etc. 

Bandoleer, ban-do-ler', n. ammunition bdt. 

Bandoline, bdn'do-Hn, n. hair stiffening substance. 
Bandrol, band'rdi, n. small banner borne on a lance. 
Bandy, baia'dl, n. a bent club used in a ball game ; 
crooked. 

Bandy-legged, ban'dT-l^d, ad/. haviiQr crooked legs. 
Bang, H. a suilden blow. [take root. 

Banian, ban'ykn, »- an Indian tree whose branches « 
Banish, ban'ish, v. tC «pel ; to order Into exile. 
Banister, ban'is-ter (s?me as baluster). [order. 

Banjo, ban'jo, n. a stringed instrument of the guitar 
Bank, ba^k, ft. a mound ; a place where money Is 
deposited. [current aS money. 

Bank-note, bank-nOt, ft. note issued by a bonk ana 
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Banknipty bank'rupt, n. one wh&beconuss insolvent 
Bankruptcy, bank'rupt<sr, n. thf condition of beinir 
Banne r, ban^fir, n. a militaiy flair. Ibanknipt. 

BBneck, ban'tik, h. a cake made of oatmeal. 

Banna, ^s, n. proclamation of intended marriage. 
Banmiet, bank'ivet, n, a feast. 

Banshee, ban'she, u. an Irish female faiiy. 

Bantam, ban'tam, m. a variety of small fowl. 

Baitter, imn'ter. «. raillery. 

Bantling, bant'luig. u. an infant. 

Baptism, bap^tlzm, n. a religious ceremony by 
sprinkline of or immersion in water. 

Bapnst, bap'tist, n. one who believes m baptism. 
Baptistery, bap'tTs-tQr-I, h. the place where baptisms 
arc performed. [be intercepted or toll taken. 
Bar, bdr, u. a rod or bolt ; barriers where passage can 
Barb, bflrb, ». a jagged point. • a 

Barbarian, bar-ba'rr<aji, n. a savage. 

Barbarism, bar'ber-izm, ». savage life. 

Barbarous, barber-i^, adj. savage, cruel. 

Barbecue, bar'bl-kew, v, to roast whole. 

Barber, barb'Cr, u. one who shaves and dresses hair. 
Bard, bdrd, n, a poet, a singer. 

Bardic, bard'lk. adJ. pertaining to bards. 

Bare, bar, adj. uncovered. 

Barefaced, bar'fast, aiQ'. with face uncovered ; im> 
Barege, bar-azh', m. a light silky fabric (pudfsnt. 
Bargain, bar'geii. u a contract : a favourable pur* 
Barge, barj. n. a flat-bottomed boat. [chase. 

Baritone, bar'T-lon. u. voice between tenor and bass. 
Bark, bdrk. tt. the rind of a tree. 

Bailc^, bar'll, tt. gram from which malt is made. 
Barleycorn, bar'II-kom. u. a barley grain. 

Barn, bAm, ». building for storage of grain, etc. 
Barnacle, bar'naki, n. a shcllfisli that sticks to ships* 
bottoms and rocks ; irons put on horseV noses to 
keep them tiuict. • 

Barometer, bar-om'r-tfir, n an instrument for measur- 
ing the .pressure of the atmosphere. [of Peers. 
Baron, bAriun, m. the lo^^ust title of rank intno House 
Baronage, bAriun-aJ, n. thv whole of the barons. 

Baronet, tiflr' 6 -net, ». the lowest British liereditary 
Baronetcy, bAr'un-et-sI, ». rank of baronet. [title. 
Barony. Itar'un-f. n. the territory of a baron. 

Barouche, bA-roosh', tt. a four-wheeled carriage. 

Barque, bArk. n. a small ship. 

Barrack, bS^'uk, n. a building for soldiers. [river. 
Barrage, bAr-aj, tt. an artificial bar for deepening a 
Barratry, bflr'rfl-trC, «. fraudulent practices in connec- 
Barrel, bariul, n. a cylindrical cask [lion with ships. 
Barrenness, bAr'un-ness, n. unfruitfulness. 

Barricade, bAr'-T-kad, n temporary fortification. 

Barrier, bAr'f-ur, n. a defence ; a boundary. 

Barrister, bAr'is-tur, m. a member of the legal bar. 
Barrow, bArird, n. a one-wheel hand cart. 

Bar-shot, bArishot, h. a bar with a shot at both ends. 
Barter, bAr tur. v. to exchange. 

Basaltf bAs-awIt', n. an igneous rock. 

Basaltic, bAs-oI'trk, ad/, pertaining to liasalt. 

Base, bas, ». foundation ; the chief ingredient. 

Base-ball, bas'bawl, an American game of the 
rounders 

Basement, bas'incnt, tt. the lowest storey of a bulldhv* 
Bashaw, bA-shaw', n. a Pasha. g 

Bashful, bash'ful. adj. shy. 

Basil, bAz'il. an aromatic plant. 

Baailioon, bAz-Tl'fk-on, ». an ouUment. 

Ba^flisk, bAz-n-lsk, tt. a fabulous dragon with fiery 
eyes : a tropical lizard. 

Basin, bSs'in, n . an open dish ; a dock. 

Basla, bas'ls, w. foundation. 

Bask, bfisk, v. to He in the sun. e 

Basket, bAsk'et, tt. a rcccutRcle made cf cane or 
“ ’net, ba.s.sPnet', n. a light kind of cradle, (rushes, 
.on, bfl-soon*. a wind instmivunt. fin low relief. 

ellef, bA-rMeef, n. figures sculptured or carved 

Bastard, bas'tardjwt. a child bc^ out of wedlock. 

Baste, bast, v. to bisat ; to form mt over meat. [1789* 
Bastille, bAs-teeP, h. an old Paris prison destroyed m 
Baetinada, bAs-tin-A-dd, v. punishment by basting the 
.a sole of the feet. [fortified building. 

Baatfam, bfis'tl-on, n. a tower at the angles of a 
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Bat, V a winged animal with a mouse-lifce body. 
Batelh, bfi-to'. n. a Canadian river boat. 

Bitch, M. a set ; a collection of things. 

Bathos, bfi'thos, «. ludicrous writing or speech. 

Baton, bAt'on, m. a conductor's wand; a staff os 
truncheon. 

Battalion, bAtaPyun, n. a body of soldiers. 

Batten, bat' tun. v. to get fat. 

Batter, bAt'er, v to beat ; n. ingredients beaten into 
Battery, bAt'er-l. n. an equipment of cannon, [paste. 
Batting, bAt'tiiig, tt. sheets of cotton fibre. [ants. 
Battle, bat'J, n a combat of troops or other contest* 
Battledore, bAtPddr.flI. a bat for playing sliuttlecork. 
Battlement, bAtPment, m, an enibrasurra wall. 

Battue, bAt-too', tt. game driving for convenience of 
Bauble, bau'bl. ». a trifle; a plaything. [shooting. 
Bawd, tt. a I'lociirer or procuress. 

Bay, ha, aiiy j reddish-brown colour; an inlet of tliu 
sea ; the space between two columns. 

Bayadere, bai-A-dar, tt. a Hindu dancing-girl. 
Bayonet, ha'u-iiet. a ••tabbing instrument fixed to the 
nuiz 7 le of a rifle. 

Bayou, ba yoo', tt. outlet of lake or river. 
Bay-window, l>A'win-d(>, ». a projecting window. 
Bazaar, b.'l-zAr', » an 0rient.1l market place ; a fancy 
Beach, bech, n, the short [fair. 

Beacon, be'kuii. «. a sign.il Hro on a lull. ^ 

Bead, bed, tt. a little pierced ball throu^ which a 
strint; can be thre.iilefl. * 

Beadroll, bed'rA), u. a list of names. 

Beadaman, beds'man, tt formerly an official employed 
Beagle, be'gl, tt. a small hound. [to pray for others 
Beak, bck. tt. a bird's bill. 

Beaker, be'ker, tt. a drinking cup. 

Beam, uem. ». a supportiiig ]iicce of timlier or iron. 
Bean, Imi, m the name of several varieties of planft 
beaniig pods and seeds. # 

Bear, bar, v. to supp^ or endure. 

Beard, bsrd, tt the hair of the chin. 

Bear-garden, bar'gard-uii, m. the place where bears 
are confined ; a noisy assembly. 

Bearing, bAr'uig. » behaviour • attitude. 

Beast, best. tt. any four-footed animal ; a vulgar 
Beat, bet. V. to strike [person. 

Beatific, bt" at-iflk. making biescsetl or hafypy. 
Beatification, be-nt-if-Tk-a'sliun, tt. act of beatiiyuig. 
Beatify, be-at'l-fi. v. to render biessed. 

Beatitude, be-at'it-ud. h divine liappiness. 

Beau, 1 ) 0 . n. a man of fashion ; a dandy , a lover. 
Beau-ideal. uo-I-de'al, /i. an ideal standard of 
excellence. 


ocmuwjrn V. i'J rciiucr ucuuiiiui. 

Beauty, uu'tT, a cun ibmation of attractive quffiities. 

Beaver, be'ver. n. an amiiinbtous rodent. 

Becalm, bl-kAni', v. to make calm. 

Because, bi-kawz'. adtK and conj. by reason of. 
Beckon, bek'un, v. to signal to. 

Becloud, bl-klowd'. v. to iii.ike dim by clouds. 

Bed, n. a place to sleep on ; a garden plot. 
Bedchamber, bed'cham-ber. n sleeping room. 
Bedding, bSd'iug, n. matenals foe tlic bed. 
Bedlamite, becVlAni-ii, tt. a lunatic. 

Bedridden, beirrTdn, adj. confined to bed. 

Bedstead, bed'stSd, n. frame of a bed. 

Bee, n. a honey-nui king insect. 

Beech, bech, tt. a forest tree with smootli bark. 
Beechen, be'chun, adj. beechlike. 

Beef, w. ox or cow flesh. 

Beef-eater, bePe-tiir. n. a yeoman of the guard. 
Bee-hive, BE'hiv, n. receptacle for keeping bees. 

Beer, ber, tt. liquor tiiade from barley and hops. 

Beet, bet. n. a plant used for food and sugar making. 
Beetle, be'tl. n. a well-known insect; a wooden mall^ 
Beeves, bevs, «. cattle 


Befitting, bl-fit'ing. atA'. suitable. 
Befogged, bT-fogd', obscu ret 
Befool, bT-fooi'. V. to deceive, or make look 


obscured in ftm; confused. 


Before, bl-for'. in front of or in presence of. 
Bt^t, bf-get'. V. to produce or generate. 
Beggar, b^Ar. n. one who begs. 


* dSy ; St ; firm ; fve ; elk ; thfire ; pin ; machtne ; bold ; pSt ; stfirm ; mfite ; tub ; b(lra» 
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< 

mean, poor. / 

poverty. 

bl-gin', V. to commence. € 

Begruiiement, bl<f;n'ment, m. allurement. 

Begum, be'sfum, n. an Indian princess. 

BegunlL bT<rangk', v. to deceive. 

BewfiDl'hff , n. favour or benefit 
Behave, bl-hiv*, v. to bear or conduct properly. 
Behaviour, bMia'vl<or, n, conduct ; good manners. 
Behead, bl>h4d'. v. to cut off the head. 

Behest bT-hest', n. command. 

B4hind, b^htnd^ pr^. at the rear of. 

Behoof, btho^, M. botefit 
Behove, bthoov', v. to be fit for. 

Bejan, be^Jan, n. a freshman of certain Scotch univer* 
Beknown, bl>n5n', adj. known. [sitles. 

Belabour. bMfi'br, v. to beat 
Belated, bl-la'ted, itdj. too late. 

Belaud. bMawd', v. tojptaise. 

Belch, bel ch, V. to void wind the mouth. 

Beleaguer, bMe'gur, v. to besiege. 

Belfry, bel'frT, n. tower where bells are kept. 
Belgravian, belgTS'vT.an, adj. fashionable 
Belie, bT-ir, v. to contradict; falsify. 

Belief, bMeP, n. faith. 

BelitUe, bMit'l. v. to make small. 

Belladonnf. bel'la-don'na, n. the deadly nightshade. 
Belle, bfil. n. a beautiful woman. 

Belles-lettres, t>el-Iet'r, n. choice literature. 

Bellicose, bel'I-kus. adJ. contentious. 

Belligerent, bel-IJ'ur-ent, adj. carrying on warfare; 

N. a Power or person waging war. 

Bell-metal, bel'mctl, m. metal from which bells are 
Bellow, bel'd, v. to cry out tdolently. [made. 

Bellow^ beP6z, M. an mstrument for blowing the fire. 
Bfell-wether, bri'wethr, n. the leader of a flock €“ sheep. 
Belly, bel'I, n. the lower part of the body. 

Belong, bMong, v. to pertain toC 
Below, bl-lfi, prep, beneath. 

Bench, bensh, tt. a long seat. 

Bencher, bensh'ur, n. a senior member of one of the 
Bend, v. to curve. [inns of court. 

Beneath, bl-nS/A' />v/». under, or lower. 

Benedict, ben'f-dikt. ». a newly married man. 
Benediction, ben-l-dlk'shun, n. a blessing. 
Benefaction, ben-1>fak'shun, ft. a good deed. 
Beneficed, ben'T-fist, adj. owning a benefice. 
Beneficent, ben-efbsent, adj. charitable. 

Beneficial, ben-T-fish'ul, adj. advantageous. 
Beneflciaiy, ben-I-fish'ur-f, ft. one who eiUoys or 
e»ccts to enjoy an estate held in trust. 

Benefit, benefit, n. a favour. 

Benevment, ben-fiv'o-lent. adj. charitable ; generous. 
Benigh^ bl-nit\ v. to plunge into darkness. 
BenighAd, bf-nit'ed, adf. overtaken by night ; ignor- 
BenigniW, ben-Tg'nlt-r, u. kindness. [ant. 

Benlson, i^'l-sun. n. blessing. 

Bent, ft. tendency ; bias : adj. curved. 

Benran, ben^zd-in, ti. an aromatic gum. 

Bepraise, bf-praz', v. to praise excessively. 

ueath, bT-kweth', v. to will personal prxmerty. 
Bequest, bT-kwest', n. the thing bequeathed, [reaved. 
Bereavement, bf-rev'ment, ». the state of being be- 
Berry, bcr'I, n. fruit with naked seeds. 

Berth, bfir/A, n. a sleeping place on board ship. 

Beryl, berill, n. a preaous stone. 

Bes^lL bT-seech\ v. to implore. 

Beseeming, bT-s£'ming, ft. worthy. 

Beset, br-set% v. to besi«re ; to assail. 

Besetting, bl-set'ing, adj. perplexli^. 

Beshrew, bT-shroo', v. to curse. 

Besi^, bPsTd', prep. near. 

Besides, bf-sfdz'./fv/. in addition, 
bl-sej', V. to lay siw* to. 
ar, bl-smSri, v. to beclaub. 

, bl-sot', V. to render sottish. 

tt, be'zuni, «. a sweeping implement. 

Beneak, bl-spSk', v. to engage beforehand. 

Bsk, adj. supremely good. 

Bsst lnl, bes'tl-al. aefj. beastlike ; nda. . 

BasUr, bf-ster', v. to become active. * 

Bestowal, bl-stow'al, n. the act of bestowing. 
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Bestrew, bT-stroo^, H^to scatter loosely. 

Bet, M. a wager. 

Betake, bl-tak', v. to take oneself to. 

Bethink, bf-^Aingk', v. to recall. 

Betimes, bT-tbn^, adv. in good time. * 

Betoken, bT.t6'kn, v. to give sign ofi 
Betray, bf-tri', v. to deceive. 

Betrayal, bT-tri'al, u. act of betraying 
Better, bet'r, a^. comparative of good. * 

Betroth, bt-trOtlv, v. to become amanced. 
Bettement, bet'flr-ment. w. improvement. 

Between, bl-twen\>rvj». in the middle of. 

Bevd, b^ul, n. a slanting edge. 

Beverage, bev'er-idj, h. liquid refreshment. 

Bevy, beirf, n. a brood, flock or company. 

Bewail, bf*wU\ v. to mourn. 

Bewilder, bT-wil'der, v. to perplex. 

Bewitching, bf-wltch'ing. aefj. chaiming. 

Bewray, br>r3\ v. to accuse. 

Bey, bai. ft. a Turkish governor, c 
Beyond, b^yond^/*v/. farther; out of reach. 

Bezd, bez^l, n. the setting of a precious stone. 
Bezique, bl-zek. m. a card game. 

Bias, bras, n. a leaning to one side. 

Bibb ft. a cloth placed beneath an infant's chin. 

Bible, brbl, ff. the Old and New Testaments. 

Biblical, bib'llk-al. adj. relating to the Bible. 
Bibliography, hib-le-^raf-l, n, knowledge of books. 
Biblimatjy. uib-le-or-o-trf, n. superstitious regard for 
the Bible. [of a manLi for books. 

BiUiomaniac, bib.le.o-mi'nT-ak. n. a person possessed 
Bibulous, bib'il-lus, adj. pertaining to drirk. 
Bicephalous, bl-sef -fi-lus, adj. double-headed. 

Biceps, br-seps, n. the muscle of the upper part of the 
Bicker, bik'ur, v. to contend querulously. [arm. 
Bieom, brkom, ad/, douhie-homed. 

Bigrcle, bPsikl, n. a twr->whecled cycle. 

Bid, V. to propose ; to offer. 

Bide, bid, v. to wait for. 

Bidentah b!-dent'al, ai^. with two teeth. ' 

Bidet, brdet, n. a small horse. 

Biennial, bi-en'I-al, atf/- every two years. 

Bier, ber, n. carriage or frame for conveying the dead. 
Bifacial, bl-fi'shl-al, adj. havhm two similar faces. 
Bifidate, bifid-fit, adj. cloven in twa 
Bifurcation, bl-fur-ka'shun, h. two-forked divUon. 
Big, adj. large. 

Btoamy, big'fl-ml, ff . being doubly married. 
Bi^t,b1t. H. a small bay. 

Bigo^big' ut, H. a blind supporter. 

Bigotry, Dig^fS-trl, n. excess of zoaU 
Bilatem, m-lAt'er-al, adj. with two sides. 

Bilbo, bil -bd, ft. a imier. 

Btte, bn. ft. a bitter fluid secreted by fhe liver. 


Bilge, Mj, ft. the part that bulges. 
BilTous, him 


iTus, ad/, affected by bile. 


Bilingual, bl-ling'wal. arj. concerning two laiqpiages. 
BUI, ft. a hatchet ; a bird's beak : an account. 


note, 
with cue and balls. 


BiUet, bifet, ft. a small log; a little n 
Billlaids, birt-uids, n. a table game w 
Billion, biri-on, ft. a million millions. 

Billow, b11'6, ft. a sea wave. [species. 

Bimanoua, bim'an-us. adj. pertaining to the human 
wtmetalUm, bl-met'al-izm, n. a monetary system in 
which silver and gold are on equal footing. 

Binary, bfnar-f. adjl two-fold. 

Bind, Dind. v. to fasten together. [pass Is kmit. 

Binnacle, bhinncl. h. the case in which the ship's cAm* 
Blnode, bin'o-kl. n. a telescope for both eyes. 
Binocular, bin-ok'u-ler. adj. two-eyed. 

Binomial, bl-nAmTal, adJ. consisting of two parts. 
BiogeneaiK bi-6-jen^fo-liB, ft. naturnrgenentfon. 
Biograifii, bl-figraf, n. on apparatus py which photo 
graphed objMts are shown in motion. 


'raf-T, ft. personal history. I 

f-of o-}f, Mjehe science ofjife. 

_ tfip'er-us. otQA having twdat a birth. 

Bl^ttile, bipart'it, eulj. in two equal parts. 

Biped, broea. tt. a two-footed animal. 
BiplnudeTbT-pbfat, adf. two-winged. 

Biplane, h. a flying machine with two planes.* 

Biquadratic,bI-^wod-ratTk,>i.a twice-squared quantity. 

diy ; St ; firm ; five ; 21k ; thfire ^ Tee ; pin ; machine ; bfildc; p8t ; stihm ; mate ; tSb ; bflm. 
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BIrdicn, bbtdtf«n, ai£4 made of l^Jrch. 

Bird) bold, H. a feathered animal. 

berdafit «. a kind of tobacco. 

' 7r*et'a. u. a square cap worn by eccledostics. 


Biaect. bl-eekt', v. to divide faito two parts. 

BiaaBtion. bl'sek'shun, n. division into two. 

Biahopi bish'upt h. an ecclesiastic having: direction of 
a diocese. 

Blamutb, biz'mudt, n. a reddish-white metal. 

BiaoPt brson. u. a wild animal of the buffalo species. 
Blstra, bis'ter. n. a warm brown pigment. 

Blaulcate, bT-sul'kiit, w. a salt of sulphuric acid. 

BitCi bit, V. to seize with the teeth. 

Bitters, bit'erz, w. extract of bitter herbs. [stances, * 
Bitumen, bl-tu'men, m. inflammable mineral suh- 
Bivalve, brvatv, h. an animal with two shells. 

Bivouac, hlv'oo-ak, rp soldiers camping at night in the 
Bisarre, blz-fir', a/tj. odd, extravagant. [open. 

Blahk V. to tell secrets. 

Black, biak, tuf/. the darkest colour ; obscure ; malig* 
Blackball, blAk'bawl, v. to reject on a ballot, [lunt. 
Black<cmttle, blSk'katl. ti. oxen, bulls and cows. 
Blackguard, blfl'gdrd, ». vulgar fellow. 

Blackleg, blAk'leg, n, a swindler : a man who works 
for wages against which others have struck. 
Bladtletter. biaW'letr, old English type. 

Blackmail, blfik'mal, farced tribute : hush money. 
Black-rod, bldk'rod^ n. a Parliamentary official. 
BlackamiC^ bUk'smIth, «. a worker tn iron. 

Bladder, bladr, m . the bag which holds the urine. 

Blade, blad, u. a leaf of grass ; the cutting part of a 
Blain, bISn, ti. a boil. (knife. 

‘ Blame. hUm, v. to censure, to find fault with. 
Blamanle. bUm'abl, atf/. deserving of blame. 

Blanch, hlansli, v. to whiten. 

Blanomange, bU*nuiwngzh', n. a jelly prepared 
with flour and milk. 

Blandishment, blanMish-ment, u, flattery. 

Blandness, blAnd'iiess, a/(;. gentleness. 

Blank, aiO. emtity ; without nuirks ; vacant. 

Blanket, Slangk'et, n. a woollen bed covering. 

Blare. bUr. v. to make a loud noise. 

Blaspheme, blas-fein', to swear. 

Blasphemy. blas'fi-inT, tt. profane speaking, 

Blass, ». a gust of wind. 

Btataint, blxtant, a^/. in 

Blate, biflt, awlcwanl, 

Blatter, blat'r, v. to prate ; u. a clash of words. 

Blacon, lilfl'zn, v. to publicly notify. 

Blaxonry, blilz'on-rf, u. the drawing nf coats of arms. 
Bleach, uleetch, v. to whiten. 

Bleak, hlek, mfj. cold, clieerles*;. 

Bleakness, blelrness, ». the condition of being bleak. 
Blear, blcr. oi/J. dim, blurred. 

Blast, Met. V. a sheep’s cry. 

Bleb^ tt. n blister. 

Blee^ bled, tc to loose blood. 

Blemish, blem'ish, u. defect, stain. 

Bleach, blensfi, v. to slirink or flinch. 

Blend, V. to mix. 

Bless. V. to invoke happiness upon. 

Bleaniig. bless'ing, m a wi&h for liappiness. 

Blether, bleth'er, v. to talk nonsense ; garrulous non- 
BleUmim, blfi'tun-izm. n. water divinaiioiu [sense. 
BUiAt* A withering disease in plants. 

Blind. Mind. e<f/. without sight. 

BltamoM, blfncFfoid, a^f;. mth the eyes bandaged. 
BUndsIde, bKnd'slde, n. the side on which a person 
Blink, V, to wink. [sm no risk. 

BUaa, n. supremp liappiness. 
hBlifl^, biTs'ter, n. a watery bubble on the skin. 

BHnaord, birz'erd, m. a severe saokstenn. 
BtoatedTblO'ted, a^'. puffed out# 

Uoatar, blS'ler, h. a cured herring. 

Ml n. a drop ofliquid. 

Block, w.ai mass of wood or stone 
BRckado, bUlkdld', n. a sttteofsiega 
Btockhonil, bUUetiM, w. a stupid pvnai^ 

dl^; Sc; Srm; Sve; Clk; thdre; : 


a^/. noisy. 

l>ashAil. 
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^t, blSk'skt-em, n, a signalling method by 

..i two trains cannot be in one section at once. 

BBnde. blond, tt. a fiur-conmlexioned person. 

BlocMfl, blad, M. the red life fluid of men and animals } 
descent, relatioiiship. [stained, murderous. 

Bloody, blfld'r, m(/. of the nature of Mood ; Mood- 
Bloom, V. to come mto flower ; to flourish. 

Bloomer, bloom'er, tt. a style of dress invented by 
Mrs. Bloomer. 

Bloomeiy, bloom'er-l, n. a forge for iroiu 
Blot, H. a stain ; an obliteration. 

Blotch, blotiJi, M. a simt on the skin. 

Blotter, blot'ur, n. a nottiiq; book. 

Blouse, blows, n. a loose outer bodice. 

Blow, H. a kn^fc ; a sudden calamity ; acurrentof ah. 
Bloweri bidder, n. a machine for creating air blasts. 
Blow-ptpe, Mfi'plp, ft. a pipe through which air Is 
Blubbw, blub'ur. tt. the fat of whales. [blowiu 

Bludgeon, blud'jun, n. a cudgel. 

Blueridoo, n. sky-colour. 

Blue-book, bloo'book. »r. Parliamentary 
Blues, Mooz, n. delirium tremens. 

Blue-stocldng, bloo'stock'ing, a literary lady of 
Bluff, bluf, aaj. blustcrmg. [pedantic style. 

Blunder, bhm'der, v. to make an error; tt. a mistake. 
BSunderouss, bhin'der-bfls, tt. an old-fashioned hand- 
Blunt. ntO- rough-edged. • [guru 

Blur, blQr, tt. a stain. s|)ot. or blen^^ 

Blurt, V to speak abruptly. 

Blushing, bturii'ing. tt. the act of turning red. 
Bluster, bhis'tr, v. to swagger noisily ; u. boastfulness 
Boa, b6-A, tt. a garment or fur or feathers worn round 
Boar, bo-dr. tt. a male hog. [the neck by ladies. 

Board, bawrd, tt. a thin sheet of timber; food. 
Boarder, bawnl'ur, ». a person who is boarded. 
Boast, MAt. V. to brag. . 

Boat, bdt, w. • 

Boatswain, bd'sun. wfk ship's petty oflScer. 

Bob, If. to move jerkily up and down. 

Bobbin, boMin. tt. a reel on which thread is wound. 
Bobtail, bob'tSl, n. a short tail. 


Bocking, bdk'ing, tt. haize. 
Bode, bad, V. to foreshadow. 


Bodge, bftj, V. to do deficient work. 

Bodice, bAfl'is. tt. a wom.-ui's garment covering the 
Boding, b&’ding, n. an omen. [oust 

Bodkin, bed'kin, tt instrument for prickuig holes. 
Body, I od'f, ft. the human frame ; the middle part of an 
Bodyguard, liodn[-gflrd, tr. a ^lersonal guard, [animal 
Boggle , bog! V. to hesitate, or start. 

Boggy, bog'T, <*<//. marshy. 

Bogus, bd'gus, a<|^. sham. 

Booea, bd-h^, tt. a Chinese tea. 

Boheniian, b6-hc'ml-an, n. and ai(f. a person of jmeu- 
Bml, V. to heat to bubbling point. [lar habiu. 

BoMerous, bois'ter-us, aiff. turbulent ; noLsy ; wild. 
Bold, «(//. daring. 

Boll, bdl, tt. a pM or seed vessel. 

Bolster, bolster, n. a long pillow. 

Bolt, tt. a bar ; an arrow ; a thunderbolt ; v. to fasten 
Bolus, bd'lus, n. a large pill. [with a bolt 

Bomb, bum. tt. an ex^osrve projectile. (bombs. 

Bombardment, l>om-bard'fflcnt. w. attackbig with 
Bomba Jt, bom'bast, tt. (lompous language. 
Bombazine, boro-bA-zm', ». a twilled fifotic. 
Bombastic, boro-ba.st'!k, inflated. 

Bonanza, iKm-an'za, n. a nch mine. 

Bond, ti. that which binds ; connecting linfc ; a docu- 
ment covenanting to pay. 

Bondage, bon'dij, tt. captmty. 

Bondsman, Jiondz'man, tt. a slave or surety. 

Bone, bfln, rZ substance of the skeleton. 

Bonftie, bonTir, rr. an open-air fire. 

Bonnet, bon'et, n. a head covering. 

Bonny, bni/I, at(;\ handsome ; pleadng. 

Bonus, laVnus, n. a sum in excess of the usual interest. 
Bony, bf/nT. atfj. thin of flcadi. 

Bonae, bonz, h. a Ilhuddist priest 
Booby, boo'M, m a stupid fellow. (gether. 

BoMl book, M. written or printed matter bound to- 
BooK^keeping, book'keep-ing, n. the art of accounts. 
Bookmaker, book'mSkr. n. one who bets by a qrscem. 
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Bookworm, book'wiimi, tt. a mnn devoted to rc^ ^ng. 
Boom, n. a sail-beanng (tole ; v a ru&li 
Boomerang, liooni'er-ang, n. a missile used by Austl •• 
Boon, n. gift, l>cncfit. [lian luitives. 

Boor, n. a roiit^h peasant. 

Booiista, Ixior'ish, anf/. awkward. 

Boot, «. a coveruigr tor the foot and lower part of leg. 
Booth, » a covered temporary erection. 

Booti^k, IxKit'jak, w. an instruinunt for taking off 
Bootless, Itoix'less, a/O'- useU^s. [LkxHs. 

Boot-tiee, booi-trvc, w. a last. 

Booty, boot'!, «. plunder. 

Border, b.iwr'der, n. an edge, nurgin, or l>oundjry. 
Bore, bar, v. to pierce; «. one that wearie.s 
Boreal, lio'rf-al, aefy'. relating to the north uuid. 

Bom, bawrii, w brought into hfe. 

Bo ./ a corixir Uv town. 

^rro\v, V to obtain on loan. 

Boscade, bus'k.id, ». tlnck woodland. 

Bosh, ft nn.M'.cnse. 

Bosky, woody. 

Bosom, Wmz'iiin, ?/. the breast. 

Doss, ft. inan.ai^T or for<*man. 

Bossy, bos'i, a ‘if. knobby. 

Botany, liot'a-ni, tt tlio science of pLints 
Botch, « a swelling; b.id!y performed work. 

Both, titff land />ro 3 i. tlu two. 

Bother, Tjoth'ei, 7 '. to perplex. 

Bottle, bot'l, it a vc^.sol for holding liqp'd' 
Boctle-liolde: , botriiuKl-er, tt. a piizu-light oHiciaL 
Bottom, Ixu'ciiii. It tlu lowest piirt. 

Bottomry, bot'oin-rT, n. niortgvige of a ship 
’'Viudoir. boo-<iwawr', >t a l.nij ' > privaic roam. 

Bough, bow, n. a branch of a tjce 
l^augic, boo'zhe, «. a medical instrument for tUs- 
tendiiig contracting pa’-f.. tj- 

Boulder, MiI'lITi, « a l.iigc stnue. 

Boulevard, bun'lT-vAr, « a prou .made bordered wirli 
Bounce, bown., v. lo rcbourd , ft. swagger. I’ln.-. 
Hound, bowiu!, v to leap; held togtilier; jt. laiuf. 
Bouiulan’, biiwnMcr-i, ft a dr fined limit. 

Bounden", bown'iler, r/ V oniigaioiy. 

Bounty, l•o^,n't^, tt. a ft, 

Bouquet, nao-k.i', « a li’mcli of flowers 
Bonigcois, bur-jois', ft a k.nd uf printing type 
Bourn, 1)00111, ;{ al'nutorgoU. 

Bourse, boorse, ft. an cxi tiaiige. 

Bout, bowt. n. a turn or louiuT 
3o/ine, luVviii, aifj. connected with cattle. 

Bow, r*. to bend ; to siinmii 
Bowels, bow'ciz, «. the entrails. 

Bower, bnw'er, ri a shady recess. 

Bowl/fx.l. u. adoiucstK b.isiii; a svomlen ball. 
Bowb^, Ija'Iin, ft. a cert.iui slnp's-rujic. 

Bowsprit, beVsprU, ft. ,i spar at the lio.id of a ship 
Bowstring, bo'-.trinir, «. the .string of .n b*iw ; string 
vised in Turkey f'r • tr.iiii;!ing cnniiiials 
Box, hoks, tt tree of very li vrd wood ; a f se 
Boxer, boks'er, ft. one who boxes with gloves or fists. 
Doy, ft. ri male ( iiild. 

Boycott, buv’kot, 7 ' to refuse dealings with. 

Boyhood, boy'hcKKl, tt. the state of Uniig .n Iwy. 
Braccatc, brak-ai'. aty having feathered fed. 

Brace, bras, «. whaf draws lof'ctlier; a carpenter’s 
Bracplet, bras'Iet, ft. a wri'.t orn.ament [took 

Bracliial, lira'kf-al, comic cted witii the arm. 

Bracken, br.ik'en, «. lorn. 

Bracket, brak'ct, «. a siipi)ort fastened to the walk 
Brackisn, brlk'nli. ad-, salciali. 

Brad, ». a small nail. 

Brag, V to IkmsI. 

Braggadoc'o, br.' 4 g-gu-db'sf-fj, «. a lioastor. 

Braggart, bMg ert, «. a lioaster. 

Bralimm, lirA'inin, ft. a Hindu piiest. 

Braid, brld, to plait ; n pkiited cord. fuitchcct- 
Brain, bran, n the centre of tlie nervous sysiem ; the 
Brake, briik, ti. a contnvann lor slackening thesneecl 
Bramble, brain'bl, ». a pru tly shrub, [of vehicles. 
Sfan, hr .In. ti the refuse of giain. 

Branchial, tirang'kT-al, adj with liranchi — 

Brand, brihiii, ji. a piece of burnt wood ; a particukir 
Blandish, brand'isli, v. to wave or flourijji. [mark. 


Brandy, brandT, h. % spirit distilled from wine. 
Brank, ? . to prance or strut. 

Brasier, br:Vef-er, «. a vcsiel for holding firt 
Brass, ft. an allov of copiw and zinc, 

Brattice, brat'is. n. a wooden i>artitian. 

Brava^ brS-v.Vdo. n. a swai»gc. ,,r. 

Brave, brav, adj. courageous. 

Bravery, br.i'ver-r, n. amrogv-. 

Bravo, brA'vo, n. a bir<»il assassin. 

Bravura, lir.'i-vu'rA, ». fiorul iinisic. 

Biawl, n. a noisy quarrel 

Brawny, braw'iil, adj stpjni^, muscular. 

Braxy, briik'sl, n. a slicvp disease. 

Bray, bra. v to pound; n. u donkey's cry. 

Braze, braz, v. to solder. 

Brazen, br.Vzan, adj. pertaining to brass ; impudent 
iBrcack, brcch, n. an otijtiine ; law lirfsiking 
Bread, breil. rt. food t* dde bom fiour or meal. 
Breadth, brodVt, ». .^idth. 

Break, Ivr.ik, 7' to snap ; to crusJ ; to Mme. 
Breakage, bra'kij, «. the action of i>roaking. 

Breaker, brn'kor, «. a w.ivp that breaks on'lbo shore. 
Breakfast, brek'fust, «. the morning meal. 
Breakwater, br.'ik'waw-ler, «. an erection to brc^ik the 
force of water. 

Bream, brCin, « a small fresh water fish. 

Breast, br&i, ti the i>art of the liody next below llie 
Breastwork, brcst'work, an enithwork. [neck. 
Breath, bicrA. u. the air iKissiiig through the lungs. 
Breathe, hrC-th. Z'. to ti",yirt 
Bred, 7f. brought forth; brought iiji. 

Brt.'ccli, brech, ». the ii ml of.i thint: 

Breeches, brC'chez, «. a g.innent worn by men on 
the lower hmbs. 

Breeching, bnVchinp, ft pnri of a horse liamess. 
Breccli-lo^cr, br:c.Ii‘lo>(l<T, ;i .i fire-arm luided at 
Breed, bred, 7' to generate . lo train [ the breech. 
Breeding, lued'ing, tt the m t ot prrHliw ir.g , Imiiging 
Breeze, brtz. w a wln»l. [up, 

Brehon, l)r. 'lion, ft an ancicTit frisli imhp* 

Brethren, bioth'ren, «. plural of brother 
Bre»,t»ce brCt'i>H same ns brartu e. 

Brevet, br< v'ot, « exira nnk al>cr.'e .an oflicer’s p.iy. 
Breviary. brov'T-tir-l, tt !>rjok of ih<* Konian service. 
Brevier, lircv-er', «. ,i k'lul of priming tyjH; 

Brevity, Im v'f tl shortnr-.'* 

Brew, liroo, v to Tiiiikr a lupior. 

Brewery, broo'er-i, «. a br* w-bouoe. 

Bribe, brib, tt a corrupt gdr. 

Brickbat, brfkTiat, «. a piece of brick. 

Bridal, brkl'til, ft. a inarn ig" 

Bride, i)rid, tr. a woman .iIkiuI to lx* or iK'nlyninrieiL 
Bridecake, brid'kak. tt. wxlrhug cake 
Bridegroom, brid-groom, ti. a in-in about to be or 
newly married 

Bridesmaid, bndz'mad, fi a woman wlm attends the 
Bridewell, brid'well, « g.*ot [bride. 

Bridge, bndj, ». a t^tniLturn S|xnming a iivcr, strfain, 
or canal 

Bridle, lirkri, « an instrument won on Iwrscs' heads, 
Bndocn, brid'oon, tt a light sn.ifil(‘. 

Brief, bref. *i. short : staieim'iit of case for counseL 
Brier, bri'er, « .i iinckly ‘hriM» 

^•Bng, brig, «. a iwo-maste*! ves',oL 
Bngade, ling-ad', tr, a lio Iv of trtxips. 

Brig.'idier. brig-a-der', fi an otfiLer in comin.ind of a 
Brigand, lirlg'and, tt a robber [brigade. 

Brigantine, brl^an ton, u a small two-inasted vessel 
Bright, brit, aaj. sUinmg, chi^rliil, lustrous 
Brin, n. a fish. [ft a fine diamond. 

Brilliant, brll'^'ant, adj glittering, sjiarklmg, !>plcndid ; 
Brim, n. Me brink of a .stream or lake ; the edge of a 
vessel ; th.e rim of ,i iMt, , 

Brimful, briiii'rool, ad/, completely fulL 
Brimstone, br’.ni'sion', tt sulphur. 

Brtndcd, brin'iled, ihi/ marked with Sfiots or streaks 
Brine, brin, «, s.ilt w. ‘■it. i» 

Blink, brlngk, n. the edge. 

Briny, brin T, ad/, sally. 

Brisk, a;/, quick, active. 

Brisket, brls'kut, n. the part next to the ril 
Bnstle, brTs-t^ n. slitirt, stifl lu 
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Brittle, brit'l, adj, easily broken, frag^ilc- 
Biittleness, hift'tl-nehs. n. state Hf ben ijr brittle. 

BntxkA, britz'-kA, n. a oiie-Msatecl Polish carnairG oC 
mmtmit wheels. 

Broachfiirocli, h. a bonn;; instrument ; v. to pierce nr 
Broad, nrawd. adj. wide. |ut>. 

Broadside, lirawd^sld, h, the side ol a ship ; a dis- 
charffe of euns from it. 

Brocade, bro-krid', u. a fiffured silk fabric. 

Bnxxoli, brok' 6 -lf, h. a kind of cauliflower. 

Bro<.ket, brok'et. n. a two-ycar-old red deer. 

Brogan, bro'tpiti, h. a tliick coarse shoe. 

Broifue, brO^;, ». dialect. 

Brou, broil, n. a disturliance. 

Bronchial, bron^k'bai, adj- relatuif; to the bronchue. 
Bronchitis, bronck-rtis, n. inHunmaiion of the bnm- 
Proncho. bron^k'-6, » an untLiineii liurse. [cliueo 
ttionze, bnmz. u. an alloy of cupper and tin. 

Brooch, broch, h. an orii iiiiunul pm. 

Brood, brood, v. to nieditniu; to cover as with wings. 
Brook, brook, n. a sniall sin^ani. 

Broom, broom, n. a sweepinj; unplcnicnt ; the name of 
Broth, H. thick soup. (a class of wild shrubs. 

Brother, brQt!A‘r. /i. .1 mule of the s<une p.ir«its. 

Brow. H. the toreluMil , the* 1 idge over the eyes ; the 
Browbeat, brow'ltit, z' to bully. of a lull. 

Brown, // a il.irk reddish colour. 

Biowuie, bruw'ul, » a bcot* h dome.tic fairy. 

Brownist, brown'isl. u an hiighsb liulopcndcnt. 
Brown-study, In own' .lud'l, n. a «.lreamy reverie 
Browse, browr, v. tu feed on leaves or slioots of 
Bruise, broo^, to rruth. [plants. 

Brulsei 

Brume, brixnn, ». f(ip. 

Brunette, broo-net', ti a dark>comiile ned woman. 
Brunt, brunt, h. the sik'lK ofcoiilfst 
Brush, II. .in m-itrunun: to* dispersin,^ dust. 

. itishwood, brusb'w^.ud, u a thicket. 

Brusque, btusk, a<,i abrupt 
Brutality, broo-tari-ti, v bt‘:ii,; brutal. 

Brute, broot, u, one of tbe lower .iMinials; a((f. rude. 
Bryony, bri'iVnl, n a he-' d’ ruw plant [>ul>;ar. 

Brythonic, bri-rAon'ik. «<// pdiamuig to Welsh. 

Bubble, imb'l. //. an air bladder uf w.itcr, a fraudulent 
Buccaneer, buk a-ncr', n a ]iiiale [.srheiiiv 

Buck, bilk, n tbo jiiaU* of deer and other animals , 
a d ishin); ‘ellow 

Bucket, l/uk'ct, n. .1 vessel fer holding water. 

Buckle, biik'1, n. an ornament ur instrument for 
Buckler, buk'li-r, //. a siii.dl Miiebl it.ij^nmig things. 
Buckram, buk'ram, ; •> coar.u. rottoii t.J>nc. 

Bucolic, bii-kol'ik, tu.j nertauung lo c.ittle 
Bud, n the first shout of .1 tit-e or plant. 

Budge, biij, V to move. 

Budget, biij'et. n a collection of tlim^js; luimstenal 
fiuiim lal statement 

Buff, buf, ij a light fellow colour; a kind of leather 
Buffalo, lnit'a>lo, n a wild ox. 

Buffer, burer, « a coiUrn ant i- for lessening the force 
Buffet, I'lif'et, >/ a blow ; f. to stiikc. [of concussion. 
Buffoon, buf ixiii', tt OIK' who makes fun. 

Buffoonery, buf oon'er-i, the practice of funaiiaking. 
Bug. u. a noxious insect. 

Bugbear, bufr'bar, n an object of fright. & 

Buggy, bug'f, H. a light vehicle. 

Bugle, bii'gl, n a horn 

Buhl, IhiuI, m. inlaid tigiin's in unbiiriiishcd gold or 
Buhrstone, bur'ston, h. a kind of quartz. [brass. 
Bund, bild. V to erect . to depe-nd upon. 

Builder, bild'rr, «. one who mcls. 

Bulb, n A plant with an onion like; root. 

Bulbous, bull/iis, criz> huUihkc • 

Bulge, bull, n. ,a priHul>er.inre 
Bulimy, i>ul'l-rA, ?i exco-ssive hump>r 
\Bulk, 11. size, inagnitudu; the i hid [Kirt. 

^Bulkhead, bulk'hftl. ». a iiartitimi in a slufi. 

Bull, bool, », tlicj|iak‘ of tlic oiu* 

BuUory, bulM-rf n. a rollcctioirof Pai^ial bulls. 

Bullet, iHiol'ct. n, a projectilu lirtHl from a gun. 
Bulletiit*bool'(>t-in, n. oflictnl refiort * 

.^ll-flnoi, lumK-hnsh, h. a kind of singing finch. 
Bullion, bool'yun, ». uncoined gold and imvr 
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BttUlm, bools'!, ff. the centre of a target. 

Bull^ uool'f, n. a blustering ruffian. 

Bglrush, bool'rush. ». a targe rush that grows Ir 
Bulwark, booPwerk, n a fortincation. [water 

Bumper, bump'er. ». a large glass or cup. 

Bumpkin, hmnp'kin, h. a country clown. 

Bumptious, bunip'shus, adJ. boastful, '>c1f-asserttve. 
Bunco, u. things tied or growing together. 

Bundle. Imii'dI, ». things loosely hekl tfigethcr 
Bungalow, biing'a<ld. n an Indian luiuse, on' 
Bungle, bung'l, ». a clumsy blunder. [storey •..d 
Bungler, buiig'ler, one who bungles. 

Bunion, oun'y'Jii. swcllmg on the big toe. 

Bunk, tf. a sleeping berth. 

Bur4kum, bunk^um, n. clap-trap. 

Bunting, bupt'mg, k cloth for il.igs. [navigatlor. 
Buoy, boi, «. .1 floating Hi.'irk indicating dangi'r Xr 
Buoyancy, bui'an-sl. u. power of floating, ligb". 
iK'artedl.ess 

Bur, bur, « the pricsely s»'ed-case of rertam plants. 
Burden, lier'rlen. n. u :oad, fment for businwis 

Bureau, biVrd, */. a wnimg tabic , a room or de].ari 
U'.cMit for busine-,s. | of bus»res» 

Bureaucracy, bur ok’ras-T. » a iv'ntralistxl sj’-. eir 
Burgess, bur'jfss, « an inh.ibitfmt of a borough 
Burghei , burg'her, w same :is I •urpe-'ts. 

Burglar, burvi'lcr, « i housebreaker ^ 
Burgomaster, bur' g.i-niai-tr, n. the clnof TOagte'rai: 

uf .1 (rcnuan town. • 

Bunal, bC*r'i-*il, n the .ict of intcrmfiit 
Burke, burk. 7' to nuinlcr by ch<ikiiig 
Burlesque, Ivar-h'sk', « a cmnic p. rtumiance 
Burly, bur'll, ad/ l.irge. strong, bluff, 

Bum, bum, « a snuill stream ; v. to cm, s line by 
Burnish, Imr'msh, 7’ to jiolish. 

Buir, bgff, saiiH’ as bu»- • 

Burrov/pmrti, it ground shelter for afffmals. 

Bursar, burs'ar, » t^isurcr 

Buisary, Imrs'ar 1, burs .r’s all .w’atvce. 

Burst, : to bleak open scdilcnlv 

Buitoii, Inirt'en, n. \.irir»u*» ship tackle ; Burton ale 

Bury, bt r'f. v. to inter , »o h dc* , to ctoer. 

Bush, boosh, «. a thick shrub 
Bushel, 'nH)-.h't'l, ft H uu i-ure of etgh^ gahons. 
Business, hiz'ness, » trad*' . cmpunm-ni [stays 
Busk, V lo |jri*j.Mre. « the stn! o.'irt uf a worisn'' 
Buskin, biisk'iu, rr.a sluirt bool worn by tragic actors 
Busv. »i. till' head and upper part of the human br.dy 
Bustle, be '1 z to be bus^ ; «. t»ad worn by ladies 
Busy, biz'i, ad/, .ictively rtiiplovnl 
Busybody, bi4 l-luil f, w. .i meddluuj pt^rxcn. 

Butcher, boocirtr. « oin- who sK.ughle rx aniina"- t'*' 
Butchery, hooris'er-f «. sl.aughti'i ^ffo vci 

Butler, biit'U'i, it a nvili* sirv.u.i naving rharg''’ r 
wine, pl.ate, etc • 

Butt, « large cask . 7' to stnke with the hi ad. 
Butt-end, but'end, it. the hcMvj ♦'iid. 

Butter, but'or, n a substarue m.idc fn-.a 'Tvair. l 
B uttenne, but'er-cn, X .m nrtmiial butter, [ihuininj 
Buttery, but 'iT-f « domi'-ait M(<rcro«m 
Buttres^ bur' rev, ft. an outside vupfxirt to a waL 
Butyric, b.l-tfr'ik, ad/ relatuig to iiutier 
Buxom, buk' com. ir<^ lively, Tiearty, jolly. 

Buy, bi. Z‘ to purcht'ist' 

Buzz, r. a humming noise 
Buzzard, buz-erd, n a bird of prey. 

Byre, bir, it a cow-houve 

Byssus,bK''-us, ft. fine flax .'tiid the f,ibric ma<tefrom ' 
By-word, bi-werd. » an object of common remark 
Byzantine, bue-an'tin, adf relating to Byzantium. 


Cab, ft M wh.eeled vehicle. 

Cabal, ka-1>al'. n. a party of secret plotters. 

Cabinet, kab'hnct, u miuiII room ; private convuittnn 
room ; a case of drawers ; the Cabinet is a body 
ioiisisting of the t hief Ministers. 

Cable, ka'bl, a a r»pe or cluiiu. 

Ca1»os«^ ka-lioos-', «. a ship's couldng place. 
Cabriolet, kab-rho-U', «. a one-horse vehicle. 
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Cacao, ka-ka'o, n. a tropical plant Itenriiij' seedi from Camphoratedi kam'fbr-I-tedi m(/, imbued with cam 
hifh cocoa aiul chocolate arc made. jJjor. " 

Cache, kash. M. a hidinjj^'plucc. j '' — * “ “ * — * “ *' 

Cachexy, lc<t*kek'si, n. an iiniHiverished Itody or mind. 

Cachinnatioii, kak-in-a'shun, ft. loud laughter. 


Cachou, kj-shoo'. ». a sweetmeat. ^ [fowK 
Cackle, kak'l, ». j.iecuhar noihe made by goese and 
Cacoctnes, kak<(v«7/icz. ». a strong propensity. 
Cacography, ka-kdf^iaf-T, ii. bad spelling. 
Cacophony, kak-dfo-nr, ». discordant sounds. 

Cactus, kak'tus, a hard prickly jiJdiit. 

Cad, k.id, ft. .1 low fellow. 

Cadaverous, ka-iiav'cr-us, a if, ,ickly -looking. 

Caddie, karl'i, n. a golf .utendatu. 

Caddy, k.id'F, ft. a small box. 

Cade, Lid, ft. a barrel. 

Cadence, ka'dens, u. rhythmical fall of the voice. 
Cadet, k&-<let', ». .a younger son ; a naval or imUmry 
Cadge, kadj, v. to beg. [stuilunt. 

Cadi, k.Vdl, n. a Mahomincdan judge. 

Caducean, ka-du'se-an, a ij. like Mercury's uaiid. 
Caducous, ka-du'kus, adj. falling carl^. 

Cairn, k.Vrn, n. a pile of stone's. 

Caitiff, ka'tilf, ft. a low fellow 
Caiole, ka-j61', r*. to <tMx by flattery. 

Cajolery. ka-jol'er-I, «. nheeillmg 1 ingu.igi* 

CaXe, Kak, it. bre.irl baked in a siii.i(l paxe; any 
flatteiScd small mass. 

Calamity, kal-am'Mf, «. imsfortune 
Calash, ka-la-sh', ft a wheeled ^chicieuith folding tup. 
Calcareous, kal-k.i're-us, ad/. conMiimig chalk. 
Calcimine, karsl-miii. ?». to wluuw.isli 
Calc atioi. ' fdurtion to chalky 

Calcium, k.irsi-um, h. the mineral in < h ilk ({lowdef 
Calculable, k.irku-labl, adj capable ot calculation. 
Calculate, karku-Klt, v to reckon , 

Calculator, k ir-kiilj tor. n onu who calculates. 
Calculus, Lil'kii-lus, n. stone , ai' ad''einccd branch of 
mathematics 

Caldron, kawl'dron, n. large kott1<> fur Imiling Itqui 1 . 
Calendar, k-il'en-der, «. table ut .Uns, nvmib,. eit 
Calender, Lil'cn-flcr, «. a press for dre'.sijig cloth 
Calends, kal'cnds. tt, the begiiuungs of t!i« months 
Calf, IcAf, ft a yuiinj,'' row. 

Calibre, kal'i-ber, n size, strength. 

Calico, k.'il'f-ki). t/. cotton cloth 
Caligraph, kari-gr.if, », a wriiuig niacl.inc. 
Caligraphy, kal-lig'ra-fr. « jicnniarishi;' 

Calipers, Iml'ip-ers, n cainpassc>. 

Calipliate, kal'if-at, n. the uthcc of caliph. 
Calisthenics, k.il-is-r/ien'iks, //. athletics 
Calk, kawk, n. the point of a liorse-bhoo; t' to fil* up. 
Caliukawl, -t/ to cry luit . to i'a\ a sliort visit , tonaiiu'. 
Calliope, kal-;'o-i>e. u. the must of ix>eiiy. 

Callofes, kai'us, a ij unfcel'jig. 

Callow, kal'6, a featherlcsb ; beardless 
Calm, kAni, adj quiet, btiil. 

Calomel, kal'u-mcl, » a compound of mercury .tnd 
Caloric, kal'o-rTk, n. heat. Ichlonnc. 

Calorific, kal-or-ifik. adj causing heat. 

Calotype, karo-tip. n a kind of photography. 
Calumet, k'lrii met, h the pipe of pc.ico. 

Calumniate, kal-u in' nT-.it, to slander 
Calumniator, kal-um'iil'a tor. « a slandi-rer 
Calumny, kal'uni-nr, «. a slanderous st.Ui'ment 
Calvinism, kal'vin-izm, «. the tloctrmesof Cabin. 
Calyx, kal'lks, n the outer c up of a flower 
Cambrian, adj connected wilh Wales. 

Cambric, kam'bnk, n. fine linen. 

Camel, kain'e!, n. a humped Asiatic or Afncar. 
Cameo, kain'e*o, n a gem carved m relief [animal 
Camera, kain'erA. n. apparatus for I ,^uiig photo- 
Camisade, kani'i-sad, v. a night attack. [graphs 
Camlet, kani'Iut, n. a fine cloth. 

Camomile, kam'o-mil, h a bitter plant. 


Can. k.in, v. to be able: h. a vessel for holding fiquidv 
Canal, k<lnal'. n. an artificial waterway. 

Canard, kA-n.lr', n. a false sfory. , 

Canary, ka-ii.Vri, ti. a yellow bird; canary colour. 
Cancel, kan'sel. v. to erase. 

Cancellated, kan'.sel*a-tetl, atCf. reticulated. 

Cancer, kan'ser, «. a malignant tiuiiour. , 

Candelabrum, kan<<Jel-d'tiniin, xr. frame for blanching” 
Candescence, kan-des'eiiN. ». a white heat. (4ght:k 
Candid, kaii'ditl, ad/, frank ; ingenuous. 

Candidate, kan'dul-at, rt, otic mio oricn himself. 
Candle, kand'l, ft. a wax or tallow substance with a 
wick for lighting. 

Cane-brake, kaii'brak, «. a thicket of canes, 
y. Canine, ka-nin', at//, relating to I he dog. 

Canister, kan'Ls-ter, «. a lox of wood or tin. 

Canker, kangk'cr , ». anything that corrupts gangrene. 
Cankerous, Kangk'cr-us, at//, ccvroiling. 
Canker-worm, kangk'er-wcrm. fr. .i wunuthat canker*. 
Cannel, kan'-el, » uituininous catl. [plants 

Cannibal, kan'l-lval, n. a sa\age who vats luiman flesti 
Cannon, kan'on, tt. a large war gun 
Cannonade, k.'in'o-ii.ul, n. an atuiLk with cannon 
Canny, k.ui'i, adj slirowd, knowing 
Canoe, ka-iuK/, ». a small Umi. 

Canon, Ic.'in'on, n. a church digiut.iry , a law or rt^n 
Canon, kan y un, tt. a gorge or r.ivine. [lation 

Canonical, kan-on'ilcsil, aaj. aci ordiiig to canon. 
Canonicals, k.m-on'Tk-als. ;i. regiihitiun ilencal atttre 
t'anoiiisc, k.tn'oii-iz, 7' to enroll .niiong he saints. 
Canonist, !;.iii'onlsi,.« cM»e versed m c..non law. 
Canon-law, kan'on-law. tt. ecrh'skistical law. 

Canopy, kaii'tvp,, n an ovcrh.cail covering 
Canorous, kan o'rus, adj, iiiumc.iI 
Cant, k.tiu, tt h\q)ocritic:i! speech 
Cantaloupe, kin'tft-ioup, « a kind of melon. 
Cantankerous, k in-tangk'ei-us, ad/. iMTverse. 
Cantata, kau tl'ta. ft, a clior il umqaisition. 

Canteen, kan-ten', ft. a stildu'r’s tavern; a soldier'*^ 
Canter, kin’tcr, :> an easy gallop [liquor ves.seL 
Cantharldes, kan-rtar'I-^lci, ft. b()an]s]i flies. 

Canticle, kan uk'l, tt. a chinch song. 

Cantilever, kan'il-liVvet, » protection for beating. 
Canto, kan'to, n a division of a fH>ciii (bridge. 

Canton, k.in'ion, tt. a divisitm ut .l pruiinrc. 
Cantonment, l..in ton'nient, a troo|>s' quarters. 
Cantrip, kan'inp, n. a wild .iMtic 
Canvas, kan'va^, tt. .i ux^rse tluih. 

Canvass, kan'v.is, v, to solicit votes; to sift; to tie. 
Caoutchouc, kow'tchuk, v. india-rubber [cuss 

Capable, k.i’p.t-bl. ad;, possessing nbility. 

Ca)iacious, kn-p.Vslni.s. li.ivingcaixiciiy of holding 
Capacitate, ka-p.’is'it-at, v. to (jiutlify 
CaiJ-a-pie, kap-a-j*'*', ach’, from head to ftxjt 
Cape, kap, n. a shoulder-covtiing : a jjoiiil f«flaiul 
Caper, k ip'er, v to skip round , rt. the piv.kled bud ul 
the cri[>cr shrub. 

Capias, ka'pi-a^. n. a writ of .irrcst. 

Capillary, ka-piVer-T, adj. with the fineness of liair 
Capital, kaj/it-ul, adj. cfiief, ijrmct[xd ; ». a chief city 
money invested 

. Capitalise, kap'it-al-ir, v. to convert into capital. 

* Capitalist, k.t]»'it-.i]-ist, ft. one wliu owns capital. 
Capitally, kap'it-.il-I, adj. finely. 

Capitation, k.ip-it-.i's]iun, » the numbering of heads 
Capitol, kap'it-ol, » the temple of Jupiter at K^nc ; 

the Congress house in the Umied States. * 
Capitular, Lip it'u-lar, tt a statute of an ecclesiastical 
chaiiter ; a inenibcr of chapter. 

Capitub^^e, kap-it'u-liit, v. to yield. 

Capon, ka'pon, «. a young castmteil cock. 

Caprice, ka-ures', ». a changoful mofid 
Capricious, ka-iirish^is, adj cliangeable /' 

Capricorn, kap'rf-kuni. n. one of th<‘ zotl-nc sitm.*;. ' 


Camp, k.nnp, n place where trorjps pitch their tents. Capricon., — .. . — 

Campaign, kam-p.'u/, «. a plain ; military oiHirations, Capstan, kap'sian.^l.. .in apixiraty^ for wuiclmg cablt. 

'' ' — — "* -''f' cai>suI&-liko. 


Campanile, kam-pan-e'l.i, n. a bell-tower. 
Campanolt^y, kc*ni-r>an-ol'o-ji, « the art of bell- 
making. or bcll-riiiging. latmy. 

Camp-follower, kami/foiru-cr. » one who follotys an 
Camphmc, kam-fecn\ n. rectified oil of tuipentine. 


Capsular, kap'sfi-Iaff ca|>siil^ . 
Capsule, kap’sul. n a seed vessel. 
Captaiiv.kap'tm. n. a chief officer. 
Caption, kap'shun, n. an arrest. 
Captious, kap'shus, adj. critical. 
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Captivate, kap’d-vat. v. to fascinaie; to subdue. 
Captive, kap'tiv, tt. a pitioiier. 

C apHvi 6r. kai>-tiv^it-T. impnsonment. 

Cafnfe, kapt'ur, n, ati arrest. 

Capuchili, kap-vi-chin', w. a Franciscan monk. 

Ciu«coie, kar'A-kfil, a lynx. 

-Carafe, ka-raP, vi. a water lM)ttle. 

Caramel, kar'a-ind, tt. burnt sufpir. [pure ^[oM. 
Car^, kar'at, n. a we^^ht of four jvrain^ : i- 24 th irart of 
Caravan, kar'a-van, n. a coiiijinny of travellers. 
Caravansary, kar-a-van'sir-T, «. a rude w.iv.side inn. 
Caravel, kar'a-vel, a lijfht, fi 7 »ll<'y-ngireU shij). 
Caraway, kar'a-wa, //. an aromatic plant. 

CarbazotiCi kar-Ua-aot'-ik. ai^\ cunsistiii]* of cnrlion 
‘Carbine, k<lr'bin. tt. a sliort musket. [and azote 

Carbon, kAr'Iwn, n. an element of which rliarcoai ts a 
j)ure example. * 

CariMHiise, kAr'I>on<iz. 7/ to make inin trirbon. 

■Carboy, kdr'lioi. it. a class bottle in rr.tine 
Carbuncle, kAr'bun|;kM. n abni^ht ml precious stone. 
Carcass, kAr'kas, «. a dead laxly. 

Card, k.lrd. n. a niece of {lastelioard : v to comb. 
Cardiac, kAr'clr-ak. atfj |>crt.iiiiiiiK to Hit* heart. 

CardinaJj kAr'dm-al, a<fr. prinriji.il ; tt a dijriutary of 
the C hiirch of Koiik*; an Ainoriran bird. 

Care, kar, ». anxiety ; rt'sjiousiltility 
Carera, ka-ren’, v. to move a ship on to her side. 

Career, Ic.A-rcr', u. a course ; mode of life ; to iuo\e 
Caress, ka-rcs', n. to foiulU*. [rapidly. 

Caret, ka'rei. n. a sii»ii rlcnotini; a word left out. 

Cari^, kAr'ifo, »/. froijfht. 

Caricature, Kar'ik-<it*iir, tt an es.ij;ifrrated likeness. 
Caries, kd'rl-Cz, n. detayctl Imhic. 

Carillon, kar'il-on, ». chinit* of I tolls. 

Carinate, kar'm-nt, atij. keol-sh.ijK'd. 

Cariole, k.ar'lHil, tt. a licht vehicle. 

Carious, k.Vri-us, adj decaytsl 

Carmelite, k.Ar-nieMi, «. a monk of the C.':riiicl order. 

Carmine, k.Ar'm n, n. rnuison colour. 

Cahiafce, kflr'naj, n. slaughter 
CamaL k.Vnal, adj. sensual. 

Carnation, kAr>na shun, n. a favnu'-ite flower; flesh 
Camclian, kAr-ne'll*an, «. fine chaicctlony. [colour. 
Carnival, K.1r*niv<nl, ». opcn-.'iir revelry 
Carnivorous, kAMiiv'cr-us, adj. flesh-catini'. 

Carol, k.’ir'ul, tt. a song ; v to sing-. 

Carotid, k<>ro;hd, aty. jierTnining to the arteries of 
Carousu, k.i-ron'zal, tt a drinking liout. [the neck. 
Carouse, k-A-rowz', v. to rrvH 

Carp, kArp, V. to cavil ; «. a crw»’.inon fish. [huiUlmffs. 
Carpenter, kAr'pen-ter, tt. a worker in tiinlier for 
Caniac^, k.lr-ij. n. a vehicle; lielnviour. 

Carrier, fcar'I-er, tt. one who conveys i^^xxls for ihe 
CiUTion, kar'T-on, ft putrid flfrsh. [jxibhc. 

Carrot, kAr'ot. ft. an edible root. 

Cart, kArt, «. a spniigless two-wheeled vehicle. 

C^arta^^, kArt'aj, tt. pnee of cariuie- 
Carte, kArt, tt. ,i t ard 

Carte-blanche, k\rt-l>lansh', n. blank ivapcr ; freedom 
to do \vh.it one pleases. 

Carte-de>visitc, kart de-vis-et', », a small photo- 
Cartel, k.irt'el, n a cliallcn^e l^rajih 

Cartesian, UAr-tez-'yan, adJ rclatinjrtothephiVosuphy 
Cartilag:e, kAr'til-5j, it. gristle [of fh-scaries. 

Cartoufraphy, kArt-ojr'raf.r, « the scicncf of in.ip nMk- 
Cartoon, KAr-ttxm', n. a Urge ‘.ketch or design, (mg. 
Cartouene, k.Ar-toosJi', u a cartridge i ase 
Caripdpe, k.Ar'trlj, n. a jrajier-covercil ihargc for a 
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Cask,icask. tt. a small liarrel. 
Ca^eC kas'ket, tt. a small case. 


auon, kas-a'shun, n. the act of nulHfyin(r. 

Cassia, kas'ya, n. a plant. 

Cassimere, kas-T-inSr'. n. fine twilled cloth. 

Cassock, kas'ok, n. a black clerical robe. 

Cast, kast. i>. to throw or fling. 

Castanet, kast-a-nct^ ft. a time-tapping instrument 
hehl in the hand by dancers. 

Caste, ka^t, n class distinction. 

Castellan, k.is'tel-an, tt. the trovemor of a castle. 
Castellated, kast'el-a-|Ml. at/j. castlc^iikc. 

Caster, krisPer, n. tt small wlieel on hgs of furniture. 
Castigate, kast'tf-gat. v. to beat ; to t liastise. 
CasHgation, kas-t1>g.l'sliuii, n. the act rd‘ca.stigatlnir 
Casting'VOte, kast'mg-voi, tt. a clidirinan’s dccidug 
vote when other sotes are equal. 

Castle, kAs'l, ». a fortified rnansum. 

CastrametatiOD, kas tni-me-tiVidiun, ft. c.iniping. 
Castrate, kas'-trat, v. to deprive of geiicratne power. 
Casual, k.'tzh'u-al. atf/. occastotutl, acculentak 
Casualty, k.is'u-al-tf. tt. an accident. 

Casuist, k.iz'j-ist, «. a student of corisr tencc. 
Casuistry, k.iz'ii-ivirT. «. the science of conscience. 
Cat, k.rt. t! .1 doiiiesiiL' animal. 

Cataclysm, k.it'a-khsin, a deluge ; a revolution. 
Catacomb, kat':i-k6in , » .i su 1 tti-rr.iiuMii biiryiig place 
Catacoustics, kat-a-koo'stlks. */. th^ science of echoes 
Catafalque, k.it-.i f.ilk', tt. .i iner. 

Catalepsy, k.it'a-U‘p-si. n an .itrophy of tlic limbs. 
Catalogue, kat'A-li^. tt. a list. 

Catajdasm. katM-plasm. tt. .t ixmltice. 

Catapult, kat'a-)>utt, tt. on ajijviratus for throwing 
stones, arrows, etc. 

Cataract, kat'A rAkt. rt. a great waterfalL ^ 

Catarrh, Al-tAr', tt, discharge of mucus. ^ 

Catastrojme, kA-tas'tro ft. tt, a rril«iiinty.~ 

Catch, k.itch, :/ to sei# ; to dutch ; to overtake; n x 
tripjiing son^: for ^eve^al voices. |ofTcrcd for sale 
Catchpenny, ktitch'j)cn>l, tt. something worthless 
Catchup, kntch'up, ti. a flavouring ‘auce ; also ketchujs. 
Catch>w-ord. katdi'werd, tt an uft-re[>cated word. 
Catiechetical, kat 4 *ket'Tk‘id, ad/, jxirtaming to cate 
Catechise, kat'I-kiz. t/. to rjuestion. [chism. 

Catechism, kat'l-kizm, tt. n religions summary. 
Catechu, kat'c'-shoo, tt. a sulistance obuuned from 
ireu*^ and used in tanning 

Catcchamen, kai-e-ku'men, a. one uho i: taught the 
pnncip'es of Chnstianity. 

Categoiical, ’/at-e-goi'ik-ai, at(^. |.>ositive. 

Category, kat'l-gor-I, n. a cLiss or tsrder. 

Catena, Icat-e'na, tt a coimeried sene.h 
Catenary, kat-e'nar-I. ad/, ciiain-like, • 

Cater, ka'ter, v to jirovidc for. 

Caterpillar, kat'cr-pil-er, tt. a grub. 

Caterwaul, kat'er-wawl, » a rat’.s cry. 

Catfish, kat'fis]i, n, a kirgv m m lish. 

Catgut, kiit'gut, ft. string m<ide from aiuinals’ iiites- 
ktnartic, k.'f/i-Arl' ' 


Cal 


ft. stnng 
■Ajl'ik, at(/ 


[tine-w 


I, kAr-ungk'l, »i. a fleshy excrescence, [gun. 

Carve, kArv, v. to cut. 

Cascade, kAs'k.id, n. a waterUll. 

Case, k.'is. «. a l*ox. |h>irdf*ning to nwllesble iron. 
C^seharden, kas'liard-cn. v. to give a steel surface 
Case-knife, k.i&'nif. tt a knife kept in a c.«sf. 
Casemate, k.ls'ni.it, ti. a hoinb \troof dumber. 
Casement, ka.s'ment, tt. window fmiiie. 

Casern, ka-$em', M^own lodgmiuur troops. 

Cash, kasli, n money. ^ 

Cashier, kasli-er', tt, a cosh-keeper ; v. to dismiss. 
Cashmere kaslMner*, tt doth made from Qashmere 
Cuffing, Knr.'iiig, tt. covering [goat’s wool. 

Casino, kas-c'no, tt. a public assembly room. 


, pMTg.itise 

Cathcdial, k.i.'yf-e'dral, ri. thcchnrrh to h hit h a bishop 
IS attached. [to Knman Catholics. 

Catholic, ka 7 i'o-lTk, atf; general, ortlKKlox; relating 
Catholicism, karA<iris-izin, tt. univcrsahty ; Roman 
0 Catholic doctrine. 

Catholicity, ka//r-o>lis'it-f, «. liber.ihtv of s lew. 
Catbolicon, kn/;t>orik-on, m .i gi'nerat rcincHy. 
Catkin, krit'kin, n a tufi of siiimII uiii'^‘xi<al Aowen 
Catseye, kais'i, a sjiecies of qiuitz. 

Catspaw, kats’juw, ». a dupe. 

Cattle, knCI, ri. anuiuls of p.istiire. 

Caucus, kaw'kus, «. a prnatc violitical body 
Caudal, k.iw-^al, <1^7. jK’rUining to the tail. 

Caudle, kaw'di, n, .1 sjuced driiik. 

Caul, kawl, it. a iiiciiihrane covering the Itcad of some 
rluklren when l»rn. 

Cauliflower, k.iw'n-flowr. tt a kind of cabbage. 
Cauline, kawKTn. at^‘. from the stem. 

Causality, kawz-al'i-tf, n the working of a cause 
Causative, kawz'.it-iv, ad/, exvircssing cause. 

Cause, k.'iMz, n motive; lawsuit. 

Causwaw k.iw^w.'i, tt a raised (-uthway. 
kaws'tik, at(/. burning. 


Caustic, ] 
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Cauterize, kaw'ter-iz, v. to bum with caustic. i 
Cautery, kaw'ter*r, n. a burniii{f with caustic. * 
Caution, Icaw'sliiin, n. hceclfulness. 

Cautious, kaw'shus. wary. [horseback. 

Caralcade, kav'al-kad, ». a procession of people on 
CaYalier, kav-fl-ler'. n. one in attendance on a lady ; a 
Cavalry, ka\''il 1 'rT, u. horse soldiers. [knig^ht. 

Cave, l^v. M. an underj^roiind opening. 

Caveat, ka'vT-at, ». a forin.il notice. 

Cavern, kav'em, ». a hollow in the ground ; a cave. 
Cavernous, ka'vcr-nus, aifj. hollow. 

Caviare, k.iv-I-Ar', $i. food in:>dc from salted roes. 
Cavil, kav’il, -v. to make triiling lojcctions. 

Caw, kaw, «. the cry of a croiv. 

Cayenne, ka-fin' n. red popper 
Cazique, ka*zek', n. an Indian chief. 

Cease, scs, v. to stop 

Ceaseless, ses'les, a<tj‘ without cc.ising. 

Cede, sud, v to yield. 

Cedilla, sc-dtl'(i, n. a mark .under the letter to in* 
Cedrate, .se'drat, ». citron. [dicatethe soft sound. 
Ceiling, se'ling, «. the roof of a room. 

Celandine, scraii-diti, *t. swallow -wort. 

Celebiant, sere-brant, ». an oihciJting priest. 
Celebrate, j.el'e-br.it, v. to conimcmoraio. 

Celebrity, sel-ch'rl-tT, n. fame : an euiuieut person. 
Celerity, i^l-cr'it-T, «. swifiiies.s. 

Celery, .sc7er-T, ti. a kitchen vegetable. 

Celestial. scl-cst'T-aii, a((;\ heavenly. 

Celestine, scl'est-rn, n. a nunerai. 

Celibacy, sel'l-bas-T, «. the uiiiiiarned state. 

Cell, scl, it. a small room , a small hollow iilace. 

Cellar, seVar, n. a room below the ground tloor. 
Cellarage, sel'er-Tj, «. cellar space. 

Cellular, sel'u-ler, adj. containing cells. 

Celluloid, sel'u-loid, it. an elastic material obtained 
from pyroi llin. ' 

Celt, n. one of a primitive lace cpw represented by the 
Bretons, the Welsh, the nish, and the Scotch 
Highlanders. 

Celtic, selt'Ik, adJ. according to Celtic customs. 
Cement, se-incnt', n. cohcsiv** substance. 

Cemetery, sem'I*tcr*r, n. burying ground. 

Cenacle, sen'aki, n a supper-room. [where. 

Cenotaph, sen'o-taf, h. inuiiMiuent to one buried else* 
Censer, sen'ser, ])an m which incense is burnt. 
Censor, sen'ser, n. one who ex.tinincs books, plays, or 
pajMirs, for the protection of (jiiblic iiioralb. 

Ceiisoi ious, sen-so'/f-us. adj expressing censure. 
Censurable, sens'ur-abl, at^. blameworthy. 

Censure, scns'ur, n. blame 
Census, sens' us, n. the numbering of the people. 
Centat^r, sen'tawr, ». a iiiytliolngical monster, with a 
man's head and a beast's body. 

Centeifary, sen'tin-Ar-I, n, a Innidred. 

Centennial, sen-ten'T-al, adj, hmidredth anniversary. 
Centesimal, scn-tes'f-mal, adj. hundredth. 

Centifolius, sen-ti-fO'K-us, ar^*. huiulred-lcavcd. 
Centigrade, sen'ti-grjkl, adj\ possessed of a hundred 
degrees. 

Centred, seii'tral, adj. jjprtaining to the centre. 
Centralisation, sen-tral-i-za'shun, n. coiiceiitratioii of 
Centre, sen'tr, n. the middle. Igoveriiiueiit. 

Centrifugal, sen-trlfu-gal, adj\ tending from centre. 
Ceiiti ipetid, seii-trip'it-dl, ad;, with a force iiiipelliiig 
ceiitrewards. 

Centuple, scn'-tu-jil, adj\ hundredfold. 

Centurion, sen-tu'rl-on. ft. the captain of a Roman 
Century, sent'u-rT, n. a hundred. [hundred. 

Cephalic, se*fal'rk. adj'. pertaining to the head. 
Cetaceous, ser-a'slius, ad/, wax-luce. 

Ceramic, se-rani'Tk, atp. relating to fine pv>ttety. 
Ceramici^ scr-am'iks, fine pottery. 

Cerate, se'rat, ft. a waxy compound. 

Cereal, se'*rc-a 1 , atO'. relating to grain ; n. grain. 
Cerebral, ser'e-braf, adj. pertaining to the ozain. 
Cerebration, ser-e-bra'shun, n. bram-actioii. 
Cerement, ser'ment, h. grave clothes 
Ccremomal, ser-e-md'nT-al, n. outward form. 
Ceremonious, ser-e-mo'nT-us, a/^'. with ceremony. 
Ceremony, ser'e-mun-I, «t. a fonn.i 1 rite or fupetum. 
Cerography, ser-og'raf-T, ti. the art of wnting on wax. 


Certain, ser'tln, sure. 

Certainty, ser'tin-tr,‘'». fixed state: without doubt. 
Certificate, ser-tif I-kat, n. written proof. [writing. 
Certify, ser'thfi, v. to make known ; to dccUvtf- '„y 
Certiorari, ser*she*o*ra'rf, h. writ for remova' of pro- 
ceedings to a higher court. 

Certitude, seritf-tud, n, certainty. 

Cerulean, scr-G'ir-an, adj‘. dark blue. 

Cervical, ser'\ik-al. adj. pertaining to tlic neck. 

' Cespitoua, scs'pit-us, ai:^. turfy, tufty. 

Cessation, scs-a'shun ». ce.ismg. 

Cession, sesh'un, n. a giving up. 

Cesspool, ses'pool, m. pool 111 wliich drainage matters 
Cesure, se'zur, n. a breaking ofl'. {are collected. 
Chaconne^ shak-on', ». an old slow dance. 

Chafe, clxif, v. to rub against. 

^hafT, chdif, ft. husk ; badinage. 

Chaffer, cliafcr, 7 >. to l>argaiii. 

Chafing-dish, diaf*ing-disn, ». a heated metal dish in 
wluch hot viands arc served. ^ 

Chagrin, slia-gren', ft. annoyance, vexation. 

Cham, chan, ». a connection of links; a triin of 
Chan, ch.ir, u. a scat for one person. [events. 

Chairman, chdr'man, n. a presiding officer ; one who 
prcsiiles at a meeting. 

Chaise, shaz, h. a light open vehicle. [order 

Chalcedony, kal-sed'o-nf, n. a mineral of >the ipiarta 
Chaldron, ch.iwl'dron, ». a measure of 30 busliels. 
Chalice, chal'is, u. a cup. 

Challenge, rtiarcnj, ta to defy . to invite to a contest. 
Challengeable, chal'inj-abl, adj. in state to be dial- 
Chalybeate, k.il-rb'c-di, ad;, cimtaining i;oii. [lenged. 
Chamber, chain' her. n. an up|>cr room. 

Chamberlain, ch.im'bcr-lm. tt. an olTic er of state. 
Chambermaid, chAni'liei’-indd, ». a bedroom servant. 
Chameleon, karn'C'li-un, u. a lizard tlut clianges its 
Chamfer, Lham'fur, n. a hovel. [colour. 

Chamois, slia-moi', m. a kind of .antelope. 

Chamomile, k.im'o-mn, » a bitter plant. 

Champ, clidinp, v. to chew. 

Champagne, sham-piui', n. a sparkling French wine. 
Champaign, sliani-i>an' n. open country. 

Champion, chani'pl-on, n. a defender ; a contestant 
who has defeated all others of the same class 
Chancel, cluui'sel, ft. the eastern part of a church. 
Chancellor, chan'sel-or, h. a judge or state ofiicuL 
Chancery, chan'ser-I, n. a high court. 

Chandelier, shaii-de-lcr', n. a branching framework 
Chandler, chand'Irr, u. a general dealer, [for lights. 
Change, chanj, n. alteration ; petty casli ; v. to altsr ; 
Changeable, clianj'abl, u. fickle. [to exchange. 

Changeling, clidnj'liiig, ft. a child changed for another. 
Channel, cTian'cl, ». a pass^c ; sea current , strait. 
Channelled, chnn'Ild, ad/, in channel form. 
Chanticleer, chaii'tT-kler, ft. a cock. 

Chaos, ka'us, h. confusion. 

Chaotic, ka-ot'ik, ad/, confused. 

Chap, c]ia\>, v. to crack. 

Chapel, cliap'el, n. a place of worsliip. 

Chaperon, sliap'e-ron, «. one who protects a lady. 
Chapiter, cliap'l-ter, ft tlic head of a column. 
Chaplain, cliap'lm, ft, a clergyman appointed to special 
Chapman, cliap'man, /; a dealer. [duties. 

Chapter, chap'tcr. ». .i r'lvisioti of a book. 

' Char, char, ». a snuall fish. 

Character, kar'ak-tcr, ». a sign or distinctive mark ; 
moral qualities. 

Characterize, kar'ak-ter-iz, v. to describe by special 
Charade, slia-rAd', ft. a kind of riddle. [quallUes 
Charcoal, chAr'-koI, u. charred wood. 

Charge, chArj, v. to accuse ; to set a price 
Chargeal^e, ch.Arj'abl, atO'. liable to be charged. 
ChargelesB, chArj'less, at^. without charge. 

Charger, cliAri'cr, ft. a war horse. « 

Charuy, cliar'il-l, ad/, warily. 

Chariot, char'i-ot, #4. a vehicle. < 

Charitable, char'it-Sbt, adj. benevolent. 

Charity, chariit-T. ft. fenerosity ; Icuidiiess. 

Charivari, shA'tf-vA-ri, n. wild tumult. 

Cbarlato^, shArilA-tan, n. a quack : a pretender. 
Charlatuiiy, shAr'll-tan-rT, «. pretence. ^ 

Charm, ciiArin, ft. fasemation ; v. to fascinate. 
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Cbamd-Iioase^ chir'nd-hAws, h. a place for the bones 
Chart, chArt. n. a map of the sea« [of the dead. 

Charter, cIiAr'ter, m. a deed conferring rights. 
Chax^ty cliAr'tist, n, one who professes oiaitism. 
Ciujwomaii, chAr'woom<«n, m. a woman hired by the 
Chary, AVrl, adj. cautious, tday for domestic work. 
Chase, clias, n. a vehicle ; v. to pursue ; to hunt. 
Chasm, kazm, n, a cleft. 

Chaste, chast. aeO‘‘ pure ; virtuous. 

Chaaten, chas'n, v. to punish ; to purify. 

Chastise, chas'-tiz, v. to punish. 

Chastity, chas'-tit-T. n. purity. 

Chasuble, cltaz'u-M, n. an ecclesiastical vestment. 
Chat, chat, v, to talk ; n, t.ilk. 

Chateau, n. a castle. 

Chatelaln. shat'e-l.ln, it. a lady’s chain ornament 
Chattel, chat'l, n. projirrly. 

Chatter, chat'er, v. to talk idly ; n. idle talk. 

Cliatty, chat'r, adj, talkatii^e. 

Chaumnir, shof-rr', ». a niotur>car driver. 
Chauvinism, shO'vin-iein, it extravagant patriotism. 
Cheap, chep, ad/, inexpcnijivc. 

Cheat, chet, ?/. to dci civc : to defraud. 

Check, click, v. to re-strain. 

Checker, clirk'ei . v. to v.iriccfafc. 

Checkers, chek'erz, n. game of draughts. 

Checkmate, click'ni.lt, n. defeat. 

Cheek, cl.ek, n side of tace ; impudence. 

Cheektooth, chek'toorA, n. a molar. 

Cheer, cltcr, coiiiturt , good tilings ; meat and dri.tk ; 
Cheerful, rher'ful, ad/ lively, (,7/, to comfort. 

Cheerless, cher'K's, ad} j»loomy. 

Cheese, clicz, n. fcKxl made from curded milk. 

Chef, shef, ». a hea <1 cook. 

Chemical, kfm'ik-ul. ad; 1 dating to chemistry 
Chemise, she-ii.r*?', «. 1 v; 0111.11 1 iinderganucnt 
Chemistry, keni'Is-trl, it iho science ol sulistanccs. 
Cheque, enrk, n an order on a bank. 

Cherish, clu r'isli, v, to tnvit kindly ; to nourish. 
Cheroot, .slic-ruot', h. a cignr without ]ioint. 

Cherry, cliei'T, » a Iniit. 

Chersonese, ker'se-noz, n. a peninsula. 

Cherub, cher'ub, n a winged 
Cherubic, cher'n-l.ik, ant. angelic. 

Cfacrubim, clier'u-bnn, h {litiral of ''henib 
Chess, dies, h. (S«v " Sjtorts and PasliiiKS ”) 

Chest, ciic‘.t, >/, a large box; the thor.ix. 

Chestuut, clics'nut, n n forest bee; the nnt tiureof 
CbevaJ-gla.ss, slie-val'glas, «. a large ruiiror on a 
Chevalier, shev-A*ter', n. a cavalier Iframc. 

Cheveiii, chev'er li, «. a kid or kid-skm leather 
Cheviot, chcv'l-<jt, n. a kind ot cloth. 

Chew, choo, t to nia-,ticatc 

Cliiaro>osciiro, kyAr'os ku'ro. n. light and sliade. 

Chicane, slie-k.'ui', v. to trick. 

Chicanery, slu -kan'vr-i, u, trekery. 

Chicken, chlk^eii, ». a young fowl. 

Chide, chid. v. to censure ; to biamc 
Chieftain, cln'ften, n the head of a < I.<n. 

Chiflonier, slnf-o-ncr, « s decoratco rnjiboard. 
Chilblain, ehirbldii, » a loial ii]fiaiinii.itioii. 

Child, clnld, 11, .1 son 01 daughter. 

Cbdirs-play, rhildr'jjlj. « somctliing easy. 

Childhood, cliikl'hood, n infancy 
Chill, dill, n coldness; t/ torlnncss. 

Chime, dnm, n. the sound of hells. 

Chimera, kiin-e'ra, n a fabulous inoiritcr. 

Chimciical, knn-er'ik-al, ad/ wild. 

Cbtraney, cliim'iiT, n. a chatmel for letting out smoke. 
Chimpanzee, cliim pan^ze, h. a large kind of ape. 
China, chi'iia, n. porccUiui. 

Chincough, chm'kof, it. wlioopuig-cough 
Chine, chin. «. the spme. 

Chink, rhingk, veto jmglc. 

Chintz, chintz, n. glazed calico. 

(Viip, chip, V. to cut o(T small piccec. 

Chirographer, ki-roa'rS-fcr, « a pitifessor of writing. 
Chirography, kl-romaf-i, n. pemHanship. 

Chirofogist. ki-rol'o-jist, n. a tniker by hand^signs. 
Chiroiogy, ki-rol' 0 'jl> talking by hanrl-sign& 
Chiromanity, ki'ro-man-isl. n. fortnrie'tellmg. * 
CMropodist, ki-ropfo'dist, n. a band and foot doctor. 
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Chirpf chirp, n. a btrd*note. 

Chirtjp, cbir'up, n. sound made by birds and insects, 
CMjW tTchfz^l, ft. an iron or steel took 
CflR, enft, ». a babe. 

Chivalrous, shiv'abrus, adJ. gallant. 

Chivalry, sliiv'abif. n. the feudal knighthood system ; 
Chive, chiv, n. a small bulb. [courtesy. 

Chloral, klo'ral, n. a colourless oily liquid. 

Chlorate, klu'rat, n. an acid salt. 

Chloric, klo'rik, aii/. of or from chlorine. 

Chlorine, kl6'rin, u. a kind of gas. 

Chlorite, kld'rlt, n. a soft green mineral. 

Chloroform, klor'o-foyi, n. a vokitde liquid used as an 
Chlorosis, kIo.r 5 'sis_, n. green sickness. [ansesthetic 
Chocolate, cliok'O'lnt, ». a prepoiation made from cacao 
Choice, chois, adj. select. [^C'eds. 

Choir, kwir, n. a borly of singers. 

Choke, cliok, v. to tlirottle or obstruct. 

Choke^amp, choK'dami), it. gas uliicJi accumulates. 
Choter, kol'cr, n. anger, bile. 

Cholera, l;ol'er-a, n. an infectious disease. 

Choleric, kol'er-ik, adj uiitrry ; petulant. 

Chop, chop, V. to cut ‘-uddtriTy ; 11 a [ucce of meat. 
Choral, ko'ral, adj, pertaining to a chorus. 

Chord, kord, n. union of soumlb 
Chonrter, kor'is-ter. it .1 mcinber of a chorus. 

Chorus, ko'rus, it. a Lonipany of singers; a pieco of 
Chouse, cliows, V, to cheat. [imisic sving^i uiusoa 
Chowder, chow'dcr, n aco.iipoimdaif iisliand biscuits 
Chrestoniathy, kres-toiii'a-.'/tl, «. sdectioius 
Chrism, knzin. >f. holy oil. [foreign language', 

Christen, kr.',' on, V to bapti^e. 

Chrlstendoir., kris'en-doui, n, the regions where Chr.i- 
tuinity prctail'i. 

ChnstiAii, knst'l-an, n. .a believer in Chnst. 
Christiamty. krist-I-an'it-i, it the religion of Christ • 
Chnstmdi. kns'mas, n fostisol to coiiiMciiiuratc ^ 
birili of Lhrist. 

Christmas box, kris'mlK-boks. it. n Christmas preseiii. 
Chromatic, kro-niat'ik, ad/ pertaining to colours 
Chioinite, krn'init, ». a luindal cumpouiul. 
Chiomo>lithograpIi, kio-iho-lfM'o-graf, n a litlio 
graph in colours. 

Chronic, kron'ik, ndj. lasting ; deep-seated. 

Chiotucle, kion’ik' 1 , 11. .1 M.cord, 

Chronoiogical, kron-o-'uj'ik ,il, ad/ ni or ler of time 
Chronology, kron-ol o jn n the cmeitLe of time. 
Chrcnonicter, kron-oin'c-tcr, #. a tiine-iiieas' ring ai 
Chrysalio, kris'a-hs, h, the pupa? of mseuts. jsiiui.ie: 
ChrY 5 antliem.im. kris-anV/ie-immi. n. a genus or 
large flown ng plants. 

Chrysolite, kris o-Ut, « a prf’cious stone. 

Chub. H. a hiii.dl i>luini> ri\cr f sh. 

Chubby, rhuh l, ud;. snort and plump. • 

Chuck, 11 the < luck of .1 tien • 

Chuckle, chuck’l, u a low laugh , the cry of a hen. 
Cbuffy, tluin, adj, siirlj . 

Chum, cluiiu, » a couinHie. 

Chump, cluiMii), It an en*l of wood. 

Chunk, chun^K, it. a short ll'u k piece. 

Church, church, n, an edifice d»*\oted to worshijj. 
Churchman, church'm.in, v a iiiciiil.er ol a chiiich 
Chuicb warden, clui'cli'w.iu rd en, u .1 i.huicii ofucul 
Churl, churl, n a clown , .1 rude fcllmv. 

§ Churlish, cluir'lish, adj rude. 

Churn, thnrri, «. a iiiaclmie used for hi.ttcr inahang. - 
Chyle, k:l, n. a fluid dr.iwn fioni food while in the 
Chyme, kini, n. food pulp m the siomarh (ivtcstine^ 
Cicatrise, sik'A-triz, r. to .ad the JonnaUim ol a cir 
Cicatrix, sik-a'tnx, ft. a sc.ir o\ er a wound. [tm 
Cicerone, < lucli-er.O'nT, *1 a guide. 

Cider, si'der.jr. a beverage made from .ipples 
Cigar, ti. tobaci o le.tves rolled f.tr smokirg 

Cigarette, sig-ar-et', «. tobacco enclosed in iiaper fer 
smoking. 

Ciliary, sil'I-ar-T, ati/ pertaining to the eyes. 

Cilice, sil'is, n hair-cloth. 

Cimolite, sini'6-lit, 11. a kind of clay. 

Cincture, stngk'tur, ». a ginlle. 

Cinder, sin'dcr, n. refuse of burned coal. 
Clnenvtograph, siii-e-niat'o-graf. n an apparatus for 
exnibitnig “animated photographs " 
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Cinerary, sin'er-ar4, a<Crl relatiivgr to e^es. 

Clngnleee, sin^ga-lez, n. native of Ceylon. 
Cinnamon, sin'a'inon, m. a spice. [petaleo flower. 
ClnqutfoU. sinffk'foil, n. an architectural tenu fora 've* 
Clpner, sl-fer, m. in arithmetic o: notlUnfiT. 

Clrcean, ser-se'an. ad/, inlatuatingr. 

Cirdnate, sii'sin>at. a^\ rolled from apex to base, 
Cirde, sirVi, ». within a circumference; v. to move 
Circlet, sirkMet, m. a small circle. [round. 

Circuit, sir'kit, m. a district. 

CirculteuS| sir>ku'it-us. ai(/. roundabout. 

Circular, siKku-lar, ai(/. round : » . a note sent round. 
Circulate, sir'ku'lat, v. to spread. 

Circulation, str<ku*li'shun, tt. tht of circulating; num* 
ber of copies sold of a newspaper or periooicd. 
CircumambfenL sir<kum-am'>bi-ent. n<CAeoing round. 
Circumciae, sir'kum-siz. v. to cut off the fore»in. 
Circumference. sir>kum'fer-ens, n. the outer circle, or 
area of a thing. [vowel (A). 

Circumflex, sir'kum-fleks, tt. sound sign over a 
Circumfluent, sir-kum'flu<ait, adj. flowing around. 
Circumlocution, sir-kum4o-ku'shun. n. roundabout. 
Clrcumrotaiy, sir-kum-rd^Ur-I. adJ. going raund. 
Cireumacribe, siKkum-skrib, v. to limit, to enclose. 
Cireumapect, sir'kum-spect. adj. prudent, cautious. 
Circumstantial, sir-kum-stan'shal, a</f. in detail. 
Circumstantials, sir-kum-stan^shals. n. incidentals. 
ClrcnmtcUlation, sir-kum-val-a'shun, n. a surrounding 
wall. 

ClrcumvenL sir-kflim^vent'. w. to deceive ; to outwit. 
Circus, sir'kus, u. a circular building for entertain* 
Cirms. sir' us, n. woolly clouds. [ments. 

Cisalpine, sis-al'pTn, adj. on this side of Alps. 
Cisatlantic, sis-at*lan'tlk, adj. on this side the Atlantic. 
Cist, sist. n. a stone tomb. 

CiaAmdan, sis-ter'sl-an. n. an order of monks. 
‘‘Cistern, sis'tcm, n. a receptacle for water. | 

Citadel, sit'S‘>liel, n. a city fortress. 

Citation, si-ta'shun. n. a sumn ns ; a quotatioiv. 

Cite, sit, V. to quote ; to summon. 

Citiaen, sit'I-zen, n, a resident of a city. 

Citrate, sit'rlt, n, a salt. 

Citric, sit'rik, adj. acid. 

Citron, sit'ron, n. a fruit. 

City, sit'T, n. a large town. 

Civ^ av'et, m. a perfume from the civet-cat. 

Civic, siv'ik, adf. relating to a city. 

Civil, sir'll, adf. non<inilitary , secular. 

CMlian, siv-Tl'I-aii, n one engaged m civil pursuits. 
ClvlUty, siv-Il'it-Y, n. politeness. 

Civilization, siv>iM-z.‘\'shim, n. state of being civilized. 
Civilize, siwil-Iz, v. to refine. 

Civilly, siv'il-T, adu. politely. 

Clals^. klam, V. to demand; n. the thing claimed. 
Claimant, kla'mant, n. one who claims. 

Clairvoyance, klar-voi'aiui, n. sujiposed mesmeric 
power of divining things. 

Clajrvoyaat, klar-voi'ant. n. one who practices elatr- 
Clam, klam. n. a small bivalve shclUfish. [voyance, 
Clamant, klara'ant, adj. loud callmg. 

Clamber, kl.nni'ber, v. to climb. 

Clammy, klain'T, adf. moist ; sticky. 

Clamour, klam'or, n. uproar. 

Clamp, klarnp, n iron or timber fastening contrivance. 
Clan, klan, «. a family ; a tribe. 

Clandestine, klan-des'tin. ad/, secret. 

Clang, klang, n. a sliarp sound. 

Clangour, Idang'6r, n. a harsh sound. 

Clatuc, «. a short, sharp sound, as of a cliain. 
Clannish, klan'ish. ad/ clan-like. 

Clapper, klap'or, tt. a bell tongue. 

Clap-trap, kiap'trap, n. tricky speech. 

Claqueur, klak-er', n. a member of a claque. 

Claret, kl.ir'et, a red wine. 

Clarify, klarir-fi. v. to make clear. 

Clarion, kUr'T-on, m. a kind of trumpet. 

Clarionet, kUr-I-o-net', n. a reed instrument. 

Clash, klash, v. to collide. 

Clashing, klash'ing, ». a collision ; opposition. 

Gla^, klasp, v. to clutch ; to grasp ; to embrace. 
Clasper, klasp'er, n. that which clasps. [gather. 
Class, klas, «. a group; an order; scholarsi.taug*ht to- 
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ClassiCi klas'Tk. atO- pertaining to the ancient litera- 
ture of Greece ^d Rome; of the best literature. 
ClaaaificatioiL klas-if-lk-a'shun, n, forming Into classes. 
ClasslQr, klas'i-fl, v. to arrange according to classes. 
Clatter, klat'er, n. a rattling noise. « " 

Claaae, klawz, n. a paragraph. ti 

Clauatw, klawz'trai, atO'- secluded. 

Clavate, kla'vSt, adj. club-shaped. 

Clavicle, klav'Ikl. h. the collar-bone. 

Clavier, kla'vl-er, ». a musical keyboard. 

Claw, klaw, u. nail of an animal ; v. to scratch. 

Clay, kli, n. a kind of earth. 

Clayey, kla't, adf. made or covered with clay. 

Clean, klen, a4/‘ free from dirt. 

Cleanse, klens. v. to make clean. 

Clearance, klerians. tt. the act of clearance or removal 
Clearing, kleriing, tt. land cleared from wood. 

' Clearing-houae, kler'ing-hows, n. a place of banking 
or business exchange. 

Cleavage, klev'ij, n, a breakage In rocky strata. 
Cleave, kfev, v. to hold fast to ; to separate ty force 
Cleaver, kle'ver. n. one who cleaves; a outcher's 
Clef^ klcf, tt. a musical sign. [chopper. 

Cleft, kleft, n. SI crack ; a fissure. 

Cleg, kl^. tt. the horse-fly. 

Clenaatla, klem-a'tis, h. a creeping plant. 

Clemency, klern'en-sT, tt. leniency. 

Clement, klcm'ent. ai(/. gentle : merciful. 

Clerestory, kleristO-rl, ri. the upper row of windows in 
the nave of cliurches. 

Clergy, kler'il, h. ministers of a church. 

Clergyman, Iclerin-man. h. a church minister. 
Clerical, kler'ik-al, atO'. coiinrcted witn clerking 
Clerk, klArk, n. a clergyman : a person employed Ir. 
Clever, klev'er, ai(/. able ; skilful. [an office. 

Clew (see Clue). 

Client, kli'ent, n. one for whom a lawyer or other pro- 
CUff, klif. u. a precipice. [fessional man acts. 

CUniacterlc, kfi-mak'ter-TIc, h. a critical time. 

Climate, kli'inat, tt. atmospheric condition. 

Climatic, kli-mat'ik, ad/ pertaining to climate. 
ClimatoU^, kli-inat-oi'o-jr, u. the science of climates 
Climax, kil^inax. tt. a culmination. 

Climb, kllni, V. to ascend. 

Clime, kliin, tt. climate ; country. 

Clincher, klinch'cr. n one who clinches. 

Cting, klmg, V. to hold to. 

Clini^ klin'ik. ad/, relating to a bed ; tt, the teaching 
of surgery at tlie bedside. 

Clinker, klingk'er, tt. sCf-iles of oxide of iron. 

Clio, kU'o, ft. the muse of Iiistury. 

Clip, klip, V. to curtail ; to cut with scissors. 

Clipper, kUp'er, n. a fast sailing vessel ; one who clips. 
Clique, kick, tt. a party or group of persons. 

Cloak, kl6k. tt. an outer gannent ; tliat which con- 
Clock, fclok, tr. a time-keeper fceals ; tt. to conceal. 
Clockwork, klok'wcrk, n. clock machinery. 

Clod, klod. n. a lump of earth. 

Cloister, Icloi'ster, ti. a covered arcade of a momistic 
Clonic, klon'ik. adj spasmorlic. [institution 

Close, klOs. ad;, shut, confined, narrow ; ti. a smalt 
field ; v. to make close. 

Closet, klos'et, n. a small private room. 

Closure, klOs'ur. ». the act of closing, 

I Clot, klot, ft. coagulated matter. 

Cloth, klo/A, n. textile material. 

Clothe, kl6th, v. to dress. 

Clothes, klOthz, n. attire, raiment. 

Clothier, kl6'thT-er, n. a maker or vendor of clotL 
Clothing, kl5'thing. n. garments. 

Cloud, kiowd, n, visible vapour. 

Cloud-cnpt, klowd'kapt, at(/. capt w'ith clouds. 
Cloudy, klowd-I, a^. made dark by clouds ; gloomy. 
Clough, kluf, n. a valley. 

Clout, klowt, ff. a piece of inaterl;il used for mending ; 
Clove, kldv, n. a spice. [a blow 

Cloven, klfl'ven, ad*, divided, split. 

Clover, klb'ver, tt. a^ppedes of gnissy plants 
Clown, klown, tt. a rustic ; a fool. 

Clowniah, klown'ish, a<^. clown-like. 

Cloy, kltri, V. to satiate. , a 

Club, klub, tt. a heavy stick ; an association. • 
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Clut»4iooted. klub'foot-ed, adj. with defoniied feet. 
Clttb-laW| kiub^law, m. mob government. 

Clue, kloo, n. thread ; link of connection. 

Clfl&Pf klump. n. a cluster of trees. 

Clum^^Ium'^, ai^. awkward, ilbshaped. 

Cluster, Klus'ter, n. a bunch. 

Clutch, kldch. V. to seize : to grip. 

Clyster, klist'er, h. a liquid injection. 

Cosfh, koch, H. a large carriage ; v. to bring forward. 
Coadjutor, kO<ad-Ju'tor, tu a helper. 

Coagulate, kdaig'ii.lSt, v. to thicken. 

Coagulation, k64g.u-la'shun, n. curdling; clot. 
Coagulum, kfi.ag'u.him, ». the thing coagulated. 

Coi^ k6I, M. a combustible mineral substance. 
Coaleace, k&abfis', v. to unite. 

Coalition, k6«al-ish'un, n. the act of unitii^. 

Coarse, kors, atO gross, unrefined. i 

Coarseness, kors'ness, n. roughness. 

Coast, kost, n. shore. 

Coaster, kds'ter. n. ^coasting vessel. [the coast. 
Cosst.giianl, kOst-gdrd, m. a ixidy of men who guard 
Coat, k&t. n. an outer garment ; v. to cover. 

Coax, k6ks, v. to persu.ide. 

Cob, kob, ft. a horse for heavy weights; a head of 
Cobut, kd'bawlt, m. a inetal; a blue pigment, (maize. 
Cobble, kot/l, v. to mend. 

Coble, kob'l, M. a small boat. 

Cobra, kd'bra, n. a sertient. 

Cobweb, kol/web, n. the web of the spider. 
Cocciferous, kok<sif er*us, adJ. bearing berries. 
Coccyx, kok'siks, n. the lower bone of the vertebral 
column. [of Suanisli flics. 

Cochineal, koch'r-nel, «. scarlet ^e-stun consistir 
Cochleary, kok-lc'ri, ad/, of spiral form. 

Cockade, kok-ad', m. a b.*idge worn in the hat. 
Cockaigne, kok•&n^ n. a fabled land of delight. 
Cockatoo, kok-a-too'. m. a kind of parrot. 

Cockatrice, kok'a-tris. ». a fabulous serpent. 

Cockerel, kok'er-cl. m. a young cock. 

Cocket, kok'et, n. a Custoins-house seaL 
Cock-^ye, kok'T, tt. a squinting eye. 

Cock-horse, kok'bors, ». a rocking-horse. 

Cockle, kokM. a ribl>e<i biv.aWc. 

Cock-loft, kok'loft, n. a loft near the roof. 

Cockney, kok'nl, n. a I.ondoner. 

Cockpit, kok'nit, n space for cock-fights ; a room .or 
the wounded on a war si up. 

Cockroach, kok'rOcIi, m black lieetlc. [boat 

Cockswain, kok'swan, m a putty officer who steers a 
Cocoa, ko^K6. n. the seed of the cacao tree; the 
beverage from the Prepared .seed. 

Cocoon, ko-koon'. ». silken sheath spun by silkworms. 
C^, kod. M. a common sea-fish. 

Codex, ko'dcks, n a code. 

Codger, kodMcr, n. a common fellow. 

Codurll, kodas4l. n. supplement to a will. 

Codiftcation, kOd-if-ik-a'shun. ». the act of codirjang. 
Codify, kft'dl-fl, v. to classify laws. 

Coeflident, kO-efT-ish'ent, n. tltat which acts together 
with another thing. 

Coequal, ko-c'kwal, adj. jointly equal 
Coerce, loVers', v. to compel. 

Coercive, k&-erisiv. adj. possessing power of coercion. 
Co-essential, kd-es-en'snal, adj'. like in essence. . 
Coeval, kn-eval. adj\ of the s.ime age ; contemporary. ' 
Coexist, k&-egs-izt', v. existing together. 

Coextensive, Kd-eks-ten'siv, n. extending equally, 
Co&e, kofe, n. powilered coffee tree berries: the 
Cofftr, kofer, n. a chest. [beveraK made therefrom. 
Coffin, kofin, n. case in which l>oaies are buried. 

Cog, kog, n. the tooth of a wheel. 

Ct^ncy, kd'jen-sT, n. convincing power, t 
Cogent, kiVlent. convincing. 

Coptate, koi'itAt. v. to reflect, 
foliation, koj-it-£<'shun, h. meditation, 
ekfgnac, ko'nT-ak, m. brandy. . 

Cognate, kog'n&t, g<f/. of simllaMOnd. 

Cognation, kog n.l’&hun, n. the ^te of being cognate. 
Cognition, kog-nish'un, m. sure knowledge. (tkm. 
Cogntsanra, kon'I-zans. h. judicial or pnvatnrecogni- 
Cfignixam, kon'T-zant, ad/ possessing knowlMge of. 
Cognomen, kog-nd'men, k. a surname ; a nickname. 
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Cobalt kfl-haiyit, v. to live as married people. 
CobsStation, kfl-hab-it-a'shun, n. the act of living 
CAelr, ku-ari, n. joint heir. [together. 

Cohere, kfi-her', w. to stick together. 

Coherent, ko-he'rent, ad/, connected : consistent. 
Cohesive, kn-he'siv, ad/- of sticking quality. 

Cohort, k&'hort, k. a body of soldiers. 

Coiffiire. koifur, ft. a head-dress. 

Coil, koii, V. to wind ; n. a ring of rope. 

Coin, koin. n. money ; w. to invent, stamp. 

Coinage, koin^ij, h. the money currency. 

Cfrindde, kb-in-sid', v. to agree with. 

Coincidence, kd-in'siffiens, n. act of coinciding. 

Coke, kok, h. fuel made from coal, 
eolation, kd-la'shun, ft. straining. [winged insects. 
Coleoptma, kol-e-op'ter-a, a species of double- 
Colic, kol'ik, n. a severe pain in the bowels. 
Cidlaboration, koi-ab-o-raShun, ft. united labour 
Collapse, k6-laps'. w. a breakdown; failure. 

Collar, koPer, n. a thing worn about the neck. 

Collate, kol-at'. v. to brng together. 

Collateral, koi-lat'er-al, ad/ parallel. 

Collation, kol-fl'shun, n. tHe act of collating; repast. 
Colleague, kol'eg. ft. one associated with others. 
Collect, kul-ekt', v. to get together. 

College, kol'ij, ft. an eiluc.*itionaI institution. 
Collegiate, kul-e-jf-at, ad/, relating to a collie. 

Collet, koret, «. the prominent part of a ring 
Collier, koiq-er, h. a coal miner. 

Colliery, kol'l-er-T, h. a coal mine. 

Collimation, kol-im4'shun, u. the line of sight. 
Collision, kol-izh'uii. n. state of being crashed together. 
Collocation, kol-A-k&'shun, ft. the act of arranging. 
Collop, kol'op, n. a slice of meat. 

Colloquialism, kol-d'kwl-al-izm, ft. a familiar phrase. 
Colloquja kol'o-kwl, ft. conversation. * 

Collumtm, kol-u'zhun. n. a secret undeiitanding. 
Collusive, kol-u'siv, a^. with collusion. 

CoUuvies, kol-u'vl-ez. ». filth. 

Colon, ko'lon. the punctuation mark 
Colon, kyion, ». part of intestines. 

Colonel, kur-nal, n. a commanding officer. 
Colonisation, kol-on-f-za'shun, u. the act of colonizing. 
Colonnade, koI-o-iiad, n. a range of c olumns 
Colony, koro-nl, ft. a dependent country ; a settlement 
Colossal, koi-os'al, ad/ gigantic. 

Colosseum, Coliseum, kol-os-e’um. n. VesuasianS 
amphitheatre : any colossal place of entertainment. 
C.olossus, ko-'io>;'us. ». a gigantic statue. 

Colour, kul'ei, ft. nutt; appearance. 

Colourable, kul’er-abl adf. seemingly fair. 
Colour-Uiiid, kul'er-bllnd, ad/ blind as to certain 
Colporteur, koVport-er, ti. a pedlar of tracts, [catours. 
Colt, kOlt, ft. a youtw horse. 

Colter, H. the front iron of a plough. S 

Column, kol'um, n. an upngnt support of a building , 
a body of troops ; a row of printed lines. 

Colure. korOr, n, one of two intersecting circles. 

Colza, kol'za, ft. a plant from whose seeds colza oil is 
Coma, kcVma, v. sleep; stiqior. [|ircpared 

Comatose, kom'a-tOz, ad^ drowsy. [the hair 

Comb, koin, ». a toothed instrument for straightening 
Combat, kom'bat. ». an encounter ; a fight ; a strug^e. 
Combatant, kom'ha-tant, m. one who enters into com- 
Combative, kom'ba-tiv. n quarrelsome. [bat. 

Combine, kom-bin', v. to unite. 

Combustible, koro-bus'-tibl. ad/ capable of burning. 
Combustion, kora-bust'j'fin, n. burnuig. 

Comedian, kom-fi'dl-an, h. an actor. 

Comei^, korn'I-dr. ri. a humorous play. 

Comeliness, kum'lT-ness, ad/, pleasing. 

Comely. ku.aqr, ad/ graceful. 

Comestibles, kum-est'I-Mz, h. eatables. 

Comet, kom'et, n. a nebulous henvealy body irith a 
Comfit, kum'fit, ft, a sweetmeat [tail. 

Comfort, kum'fuit, ft. enjoyment, ease ; v. to cheer. 
Camfortabtc, kum'fur-tabl. ad/ feeling comfort. 
Comic, kom'ik, atff. mirthful 
Comical, kom'ik-al, adj. funny. • 

Comity, konrit-l, n, courtesy. 

Commn, kom'A. a punctuation mark f , ). [to lead. 
Commana, kom-mAnd', v. to order; to take charge of; 
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Commandant, kom-mAn'dant, n. an officer tjivin? Competent, kom'pT-tent. ai(/. able, suitable, sufficient, 
cununaiid. [the qhief gCnerai Competition, koin-p&-tish'*un, n. rivalry. 

Commander, kom<mAn'dcr, n. one who coiniuan<i; Competitor, kom-pet'it-or, m. one who competes. 
Commandment, koin-iuAiid'nient. n. a precept. Compilation, koni-pMa'&hun. n. act of couiuihagiB«!,r 

Commemoration, kom>ineiu-(i-rA'sliun, m. a celebration. work compiled. 

Commemoiatlve, kom-meiii'A-ra-tiv, adj. tending to Compile, kom-pll'. t/. to collect ; to gather from books. 
Commence, kom-incns\ v. to begin. [celebrate. Compiler, kom-pil'er, n. one who compiles. 

Commend, kom-inend', v. to prai&e. [urc. Complacence, kom-i>iri'bens, n. satisfaction, pleasure. 

Commensurate, kom-mens'-ur-at, adj. of equal mens- Complacent, kom-pla'scnt, tui/. witii willingness. , 
Comment, koin'mcnt, n. note of explanation ; remark. Complain, kom plan', v. to grumble ; to lament. * 
Commentary, koni'ment-ar-I, n. comment. Complain. in t, koin-pla'nant, «. one who complains j a 

Commentator, kom>mcn>ta'tur, ». one who makes plaintiff. 

caiiiiiiente. C’ [trade. Complaint, kom-plAnt', ri. a complaining; fault-finding. 

Commerce, kom'ers, n. international or individual Complaisance, koiu-pl.i'z.'ois, n obligingness. 
Commcraal, kuni-£r:ih'al, adj. relating to roiiiiiicrcc. Complaisant, koii)-ji[,V.;rmt, ad/ ready to please;. 

Comminatlon, kom-in-:V-sluin, ». denuiiciauua Complement, koiirpli-iiieiit, a hiluig up. 

Commingle, koiii-ing'l, v. to blend. iComplemental, koiii-pli-inent'al, adj. completing. 

Commiseration, koin-u-cr-a'shuii, M. pity, [ofanarmy. Complex, kflm'p!ek^. intricate. [ijearance 

Commissuiiat, kom-is-a'rT-at.M, victualling ileiKirtiiieiit Complexion, koin-plek'shun, n. colour; gener.il ap 

Commissary, koin'is-ar-T, n. one iiavmg ..h.irge Complexity, kom-pleks'rt-f, «. state of being com- 

Commission, koin-ish'ini. n. act oi conuuilting: a per- Compliant, kom-pli'ant, ad/ yiemtiig. [plex. 

Commissure, koin-ims'sur, «. u joint. fceniagc. Complicate, koiii'pli-k.it, v to render confused 

Commit, koiii-it', v. to give in cli.irge . to cntiui.t. Complication, koin-pl<-k.i'bhiin. « .in enuiigleinent. 

Committal, knm-it'al, ». coinmitinent. Complicity, koni-))iis'it-(, n. being an iu ronipiice 

Committee, kom-.t'e, «. a body cliargcd with ciirecHon Compliment, koin'pli-iuent, «. an cxincbMon o<‘ rej^ard, 
or investigation. I dress. Comphmeniary, koiii-pl:-iiiciit 'ai-f, ad/, expressing 

Coinmod^ ko-’nOir, «. a SKlfljo.ird ; a box . a head- pr u-e. 

Commodious, koni-fVd!.iis, a.// looniy; conveii -it Complme, kom'pUn. « ihe i.ist c.nionical service of 
Commodity, kofti-od art II le. profit, com emonce. Coniplot, koin'p’ul, n a ronspna > (the day 

Commodoi-e, koin'o-dor, n. a naval oflicer Comply, kom-pli , v. to figreu, to ,iold. 

Common, koiu'un, ad/, ordinary , n. open land. Coinponeiit, koiii-pO'non*. n. an elViiient. 

Commonage, kom'un-ij, n. right of pasturage. Comport, koin-phrt', v. to agree fag eed with 

Commonalty, kom'un-al-t(, «. the general body of the Comportable, koin-poit'abl, tzd/. capable of being 

Commoner, kom'un-er. n. one of the people, fpeople. Compose, koin-poz', v. to originate iii music, art, or 

Commonplace, koin'ou-plas, n. an ordinary sai iiig. liK'rature ; to settle. |.iuthur ; a tnusic.iaii 

Ammons, koin'unz, A. House of Coiiniious. Composer, koin-ixVer, n. one ulin cotiipcses; an 

CommonweaAikoin'un-wcl, «. the coinuion gboil ^ Compos mentis, L-'ui'pos ment'i' , au/!, fMrazti. 

Commonwealth, l■’Olll'un•wclthA^, the government of Composite, koin'po-sit, adh nude up of parts. 

afreest.ite; tin* public gotxT. Composition, koin-po-zish'un, ii a imxturi. , a lliuig 

Commotion, ko-nuVshun. n disorder, confusion, ex- wriitm or cuiniiost'd 

Commune, koin-un', »/. to couierse. [citement. Coraros’tor, kum- 7 )oz'iL-cr, w one who sets type. 

Communicant, kom-u'iii-kaiii, n. a partaker ot the Compost, kom'vio.st, ». a miMure of soil or plaster. 

Holy Coniitmiiitiri ^ Compo*-ure, Icii.n-pri's-w. n. calmness. 

Communicate, koui-ii 'nr-k.lt, t . to iniptrt, [muiiKate. Cumpotation, koiii-|x>-t.Vshun, n a cnruusal. 
Communicative, kom'U'iu-k.i-tiv, ad, mchu'^d to com- Com})ound, koiu-pownd', v, to mix ; to settle. 

Communion, ko.ni-u'-n’-on, n. nnitu »1 intercourse. Compound, koiii'-powuil. «. a mass ; a mixture. 

Communism, koni'u-niziu, n. the theory of erjiial Comprehend, koni pre-heiul', n to understaud. 

rights in property [pubht Comprehensible, koin-pre-hens'ibl i^dj. that may be 

Community, koin-mu'nit-T, «. a body of persons; the understixKl. 

Commutation, kuni-iiiu-ta'shun, m. exchange , bulisti- Comprehension, koin-pre-hen'shon, n. intelligence to 
tulii in . I .mother. undersl .uid . 

Commute, kuin-ut', v. to exchange one thing for Comprehensive, kom-pre-hens'iv. aiO' extensive. 
Comn^tual, koin-u'tO-al, adf mutual. Compress, koin-press', v. to lorce together , to cou 

Compact, koni'p.ikr, « .in agreement ; a league. centraie. 

Compefct, kuiu-pakt', adj. close, fine. Compression, koin-presh'un, n. the act of compressing 

Companion, koin-|>aii'yun, » .in associate. Comprisal, koin-prl'zal, ». the act of comprising. 

Companionable, koin-p.in'yiin-dl)l, ad/, sockiblc. Comprise, koin-priz', v. to inclutie. 

Company, kuin'pan-;, n. persons .issembled togeilier. Compromise, Koin'prO-miz, n. an agreement by 
Comparable, koni'pcr-al>i, ad/, tlut may be roiii]>ared. mutual conces-sioii. 

Comparative, kom-p.-lr'a-tiv, ad/, by coiniMrison. Comptroller, koin-tro'ler, n. one who controls. 

Compare, kom-par, v. to cxanuiie one against another. Compulsion, koin-purshun, ». force. 

Comparison, kom-par'i'j-ou. n the act of comparing. Compulsive, koni-pul'siv, adj. coercive. 

Compart, kom-p.'lrt', v. to di.ide. Compulso^, koiii-pul'so-rf, a^/. coiiipelling. 

Compartment, Kom-p.'lrt'ment, n. a separate division. ^Compunction, kom-pungk'&hun, n. remorse , misgiving. 
Compass, kuin'pas, n. a circle; space; nuignetic *Computable, koin-put'abl. calculable. 

needle; v. to obtain; to surround. fcircles. Computation, kom-pu-ta'sinin. n. calculation. 

Compasses, kum'pas-es, «. an instrument for drawing Comrade, kom'rad. ». comiJanKxi. 

Compassion, kuni-pask'on, n. cominiseration, sym~ Con, kon, t/. to study. [brain. 

pathy. pity. [agreeing or harmonising. Conarium, kon-ri'rl-um, ft, the pineal gland of* die 

Compatibility, kom-pat-T-biri-ti, n. the quality of Concatenation, kon-kat-in-a'shun, ft. united links 
Compatible, kom-pat'i-bl. consistent with. Concause. kon'kawz, « a co-opernting cause. 

Compatriot, kom-pa'trf-ot, ft. of the saine«.»»iintrv. Concave, Jpon'kav. ad/ curved, as applied to the nuicr 

Compear, kom-per', n. to appear in court by aiiotlier. or hollow side of an oliject. 

Compeer, kom-per', n. an equal, companion. Concavity, kon'k.-iv'it-l. «. being concave. 

Compel, kom-pel', w. to force. Conceal, kon-scl', v, to hide. 

Compeliation, kom-pel -ii'shun, w. style of address. Concede, kon-sed', ^ to .surrender ; to admit. * 

Compendious, kom-pen'di-us. ad/, brief, short. Conceit, kou-set'. ».Hxces!iivc selff steeni. 

Compendium, kom-pen'df-um, ft. summary, abridge* Conceit^, kon-set'edf a//, vain. [being conceived. 

Compensate, kom-pens'at, v. te recompense, [inent. Conceivableness, kon-sev'abl-ness, ft. capability of 
Compensation, kom-pen-sa'.shun, n. recompense. Conceive^kon-sev', v. to form ; to imderstand. 

Cmpete, kom-pet' v. to strive. I [jive upon. Concentrate, kon-scn'trdt, v. to bring close fogethei; 

Competence, koin'pi-tens, ». a sufficiency ; enougn to to compress. 
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Cooc«ntratloii, kon-sen-tra'shun. n. the act of brins^ 
tQifether. • 

Concentric, kon-scn'trTk, at/j. with a common centre. 
Geiuiept, kon'sept, n. an idea ; a notion. 

Concern, kon-sem', v. to relate ta 

Conceif, kon'sert, ». a musical entertainment ; union. • 

Concert, kon-sert^ v. to plan. 

Concerted, koii-seit'ed. aef/- planned, arraiigred. 
Concertina. kon'Ser-tc'na, n. a musical iwitrument, 
*with bellows. 

Concession, kon-sesh'un, n. a conceding: the thinif 
Conch, kong'k, h a shell. [coiicedcJ. 

Conchoid, konflr'koid. n. a plain cun'e. 

Concholof^, konf^'koro-JI, «. the science of shells. 
Concierge, konj^-si-irzh. w. a iaiiitor. 

Conciliar, koii-Ml'l-cr, ad/ relating to a council 
Concjliale, koii-sirT-at. v. to gam iavour. ^ 

Concise, kun sis', ad/, terse, short. 

Concision, kon-sizh'un, «/ mutilation. 

Conclave, kon'klav, ». meeting-pliiLC of cardinals. 
Conclude, kon-klud^7A to fini^. 

Conclusion, kon-klu'zhuii. « end, uiference. 
Conclusive, kon-klu'siv. ad/, final. 

Concoctf kon-kokt', to iiuike up. 

Concoction, kon-kok'shun, u. a mixture ; a plot. 
Concomitant, kun kom'it-ant. ad/, joined with. 

Concord, kon'kord, ». liarmony. 

Concordance, kon-k^rd'ans, n. accord ; an index to 
leading passages of a IxKik. 

Concordant, kon^rird'ant, ad/, harmonious. 

Concordat, l:on kord'at, ti. a treaty beiuccn the Pope 
ami .some secular power. 

Concourse, kon'kors. u. an assen'bly of people 
Concrete, kon'kret, ad/ brought together under one 
Concubine, kon'ku-bhi, ». a mistress. Liiiass 

Concur, kon-kuf', v. to go togf-thcr , to agree. 
Concurrence, kon-kiir'cns, « muon ; atjrfomcnt j'.iH’’ 
Concur! ent, kon-kur'ent, ad' running together , agi* e- 
Concussion, kon-kush'un, u a violent (.Idslung tog<’tlu r. 
Condemn, kon-dein' to blame ; to declare gimiy 
Condemnation, kon-dcin-iid'shun. tt. the act of con- 
demning. 

Condensation, kon-dcn-sTi'shim, n, consolidation. 
Condense, kon-dens', v. to (.ompress 
Condenser, kon-dens'er, u. one who, or that which, 
condenses 

Conde.scend, kon-dfi-send', v to be affable to inferiors 
Condescending, kun-dS-seiul'ing, ad/ courteous to 
Condign, kon-din' ti/iy. adequate linti .lor .. 

Condiment, kon'd^-ment, n. seasoning [.arrangsment 
Condition, kon-dis\i'un, ti tbi CMsiuig st.iti;: r.o'.V : 
Conditional, kou-dis)i'un-al, adj. dc^Kiiuliiig on <oii- 

Uitiun 

CondPioned, kon kish'und, ad/, possessing a tcTiae, 
Condole, kon-dol', 7' to syinpathisc. (quality. 

Condolence, koii du'>ons. w symiwithy to one in griei 
Condonation, koii-do-iii'shuii. h. forgo eness. 

Condone, kon ilon', r to forgive 
Condor, kon'dor, h, a large vulture. 

Conduce, koii-dus', i'. to contribute. 

Conducive, kon-du'Mv, ad/, teiiduig. 

Conduct, koii'dukt, ». beliaMour. 

Conduct, kon-<lukt', v to guide : to lead, [manager. 
Conductor, kon-dukt'or. «. one who conducts ; a 
Conduit, kon'dit, m. a channel for ccmducting water * 
Cone, kon, ft a pointed substance with a circuktr 
b.ise . fruit of cone shape 

Confabulation, knn-iab-u-iri'shun, n. a familiar chat. 
Cortfect, kon-tekt', 7'. to prepare. 

Confection, kon-fek'shun. n. a sweetnicuit. 
Confectionery, kon-tek'sliun-ar-I,«. sweetmeats; shop 
w here confect ions arc sold. 

Confederacy, kon-fed'er-.'t si, k. a leagued Body. 
Confederate, lion fed'er-.it, n. an accomplice ; eu(f. 
banded together. [league. 

^Confederation, kon-fed-cr-a'shun, «. an alliance; a 
Confer, kon-ffi', v. to talk tc^tAr ; to bestow. 
Conference, fcon'f?T-ens, n. the let of conferring. 
Confess, kon-fes', v lo admit. 

ConfessMly, kon-fes'ed-ll. adv. admittedly. 
Confesslbnal, kon-fcsh'un-al. n. the place where a 
* priest hears confessions. 
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kon-fes'-or, ». a priest who hears con- 

[confided. 

^nfidant, kon'ff-dant, one to whom seersts are 
(^nfide, kon-fid\ v. to trait ; to tell privately. 
Confidence, kon'fid-ens, ». trust, belief. 

Confident, kon'ff-dent, adj. sure, positive. 

Confidential, kon-fi>den'shal, adj. in confidence. 
Configuration, kon-fig-u-rfi'shun, h. external outline 
Confine, kon' fin. m. Ixtrder, limit. 

Confine, kon-f in', v. to imprison ; «.'a " K ing in." [tlon. 
Confinement, kon-fin'ment, u. imprsonment, deton 
Confiim, kon-finn', v to make certain , to sanction. 
Confirmatory, kon-fam'at-or-T, ad/, confirming. 
Confiscate, kon'fis-k.'it, v to annex ; to attach. * 

Confiscation, kon-fis-ka'shuii, ft. the act of taku>g 
over or annexing. 

Confl^ralion. kon-fla-gr.’l'slmn, ». a destructive hre. 
Conflin, kon'tukt, «. snuggle, contest. 

Conflict, kon-flikt', v. to opiiose ; to conti nd. 

Confluence, kon'fle-ens, tt a flowing togt thm. 

Confluent, Kon'ilu-eu*^, ad/, joining, merging. 

Conflux, kon'fluks, u. .• flow ing together 
Confound, kon-fowml', v to confuse : lo al>ash. 

Conform, kon-form', v. to lender siimlar ; to adapt. 
Conformable, kon-form'abl, ad;. suital>le. 

Conformation, koii-h>riii-.i'shiin, « special shape. 
Conformity, kou-foriiru f, likeness. 

Confraternity, kon-fr&-tLrii'il-f, «. a brotheflvood. 
Confront, ktm-fnmt'. 7^ to lacc. ■* (Conluclus. 

Confucianism, kon-fu-sl-an-izm, tt, the doctnnes (.{ 
Contuse, kon-Air', z>. to beu ikier ; to ab.ish. [fused. 
Contusion, Icon-fri'zhun, « the < onduion of being con- 
Confutation, koii-tu-ta'shun, ». ilie act uf conlutmg 
Confute, kon-fut^ v. to di>q>rovc. 

Cong£, koiv'ja . «. leave of absence : 7' mking leave 
Conge d.’ehre, kon-zha'deber, v. permission to elect.* 
CongeOT, kon jLi', 7\ lo freeze. ^ 

Congelation, Kon-jeW'sluin, n. the act of congCc.]!:..’, 
Congener, kon-ie'neff « of the same nature. 

Congenial, kon-jc'iib<il, ad similar i.i spirit. 

Congenital, kon-jeii'it--d, ad.\ so born 
Conger, kong'gcr, m. a Lirgi sen eel. 

Congeries, kon-jc'rT-ez. u, a collection of pariiclei 
Congest, Won jesP, 7/ to cu'cuinulate. (^iloViu'' 

Conglobulatel Won-g'ob'u lat, v to collect into a 
Conglomerate, koi)'gIoiu'cr4t, adj. {gathered in a 

IllilSS. 

ConglMtjnation, kon-glu-tin-,i'shun, n, a stickir*: tr 
Congou, Womi'grjo, « n lilark Chin.'i tea [Kcthcr 
Congratulate. kon-grat'u-Llt, v. to express gladness 
on soinu h.vppv c\i.nt. 

Congregate, kong'grf-gat, v lo assemble. 
Congregation, koTig-grg-g.i -^hun, tt an assemblage 
Congregationalism, kon-gr&'g.i'st,’.m-al-iz<n, vi. tte 
fiulep' intent form of worship. (le;>islativp bod\ . 
Congress, kong'gress, tt. a confereni.e , the U £ 
Congruity, kong-gnVit-T, tr. suitaLiUty. 

CongfU'^u^ kong'gru-iis, ad/ suitable. 

Conic, kon'tk, ad/, mthe furiii of a cone. 

Conics, kon'iks, «. the cone section of geometry. 
Coniferse, ken-if er-c, «. cnuc-luMnng pl.ints. 
Coniferous, kon-ifer-us, ad/, cone-befiimg. 
Conjectural, kon-Jekt'u-nd.arf/ iiuob mg supposition. 
Conjecture, kon-jckt'ur, n n guess , Z'. to sunnise. 
Conjoin, Won join', v. to unite. 

Conjoint, kon-ioint', ad/. iimtc>ii. 

Coftjugai, korrju-gal, ad/, relating to marriagre. 
Conjugate, kon' •ju-gi'it, ?- to cxiin-ss the parts of a 
Conjunct, kon-jimgkt', ad/ conjoined. [verb. 

Conjunction, kon-juiigk'shun. ». a meeting ; a connect- 
ing word. 

Conjunctung, kondimgkt'fir, », combination of events. 
Conjuration, kon-ju-ra'shun, ». enchantment. 

Coiyure, kuii'jer, to practice sleight-of-hand. 
Conjure, kon-jur'. t' to solemnly implore. [ttiafti. 
Conmrer, kun'ier-cr, tt. one who practices lejrtr~de~ 
Conjuror, kon-ju'rer, «. one joined by oath with others. 
Connate, kon'.lt, adj. inborn : congenial. 

Connatural, kon-at'u-ral, ad/, of kindred nature. . 
Connect, kon-ckt', v. to join together ; to associate. 
Connexion or Connecuon, koii-nek'shun, n. that 
whicA connects. 
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Coanlvanoet kon-fvans, n, a secret understaniling. 
Coaniee, kon-Tv', v. to wink at a fault ; to commne. 
Coonolaaeur, kon-nS-sehiV ». a critical expert, c 
Coniuibiali kon-u'bI*a1, ae(/, relating to marriage. 
Conoid, kon'oid. ». in cone form. 

Conquer, kong'ker, v. to subdue ; to overcome. * 
Conqueror. kone'ker<er, ». one who conquers. 
Conquest, kongMcwest, h. the act of conquering. 
Consanguineous, kon-sang-gwln'fl-us. atO'- related 
by Itlood. 

Conscience, kon'shens. n. an inner sense of duty. 
Conscientious, kon*shT-en'shus, aif;. scrupulous. 
Conscionable, kon'shun-abl, . niled by conscience. 
Conscious, kon'shiis, adj, having perception of. 
Consciousness, kon'shus-ness, ». self-perception. 
Conscript, kon'sknpt, n. a compulsory soldier. 
Conscription, kon-skrip'shun, h. compulsory enlist- 
Consecrate, kon's£-kmt, v. to make sacred. 
Consecration, kon-sg-kra'shun, n. the act of devotmg 
to holy purpose. 

Consecutive, kon-sek'-u-tiv, adj. succeeding in order. 
Consensus, kon-sen'sus, *t. unanimity. 

Consent, kon-sent', v to agree : to comply. 
Consentient, kon-sen'shl-eni, ad/, agreeing. 
Consequence, kon'sf-kwens, n. result. 

Consequent. kon's€-kwent. ad;, resulting. fous. 

Consequential, kon-s£-kwcn'snaI. ad;, casual ; pomp- 
Conserimtion, kon-scr-v.Vshun, n. act of conserving. 
Conservative, kuit-scrv'a-tiv, ad/. Lending to coiisei% e : 

the name of a political party. 

Conservatory, kon-serv'S-tor-T. n. greenhouse. 
Conserve, kon-serv', v. to retain. 

Conserve, kon'serv', ». fruit or other preserve. 
Consider, knn-sui'er, v. to ponder. 

Considerable, kon-sid'er-abl, n important ; large. 

> Considerate, kon-sid'er-at, adj. thoughtful^ 
Considerati4a, kon-sid-er-a'shun, ». importanre ; 
deliberation. 

Consign, kon-sin', v to transfer: to entrust 
Consignee, kon-sin-e', tt. one to whom anything is 
consigned. 

Consigner, kon-sl'ner, n. one who consigns. 
Consignment, kon-sin'ment, n. the thing consigned : 
act of consigiunent. 

Consist, kon-sist', v. to exist ; to agree. 

Consistency, koii Mst'eii-sr, n. substance; degree of 
Consistent, kon sist'ent, ad', uiiitonn Idcnsity. 
Consistory, kon-sist'o-rf, n. a place of a.sscmhly. 
Consociation, kon-so-shT-a'shun, n association. 
Consolation, kon-so la'shun, h. comfort , sympathy. 
Console, koii-soV. v to comfort. 

Consolidate, kon-sorr-d.lt, v. to make solid. 

Conqpls, kon'sols. n. siiort for consolidated annuities. 
Consonance kon'se-nans, n agreement. 

Consonant, kon'-so-naut, ad;, consistent ; any letter 
except .a vowel. 

Consort, kmrsort, ft, companion. 

Consort, kon-sort', v. to associate. 

Conspicuous, kon-spik'u-us, ad/, prominent 
Conspiracy, koti-spirM-sf, n. a banding together. 
Conspirator, kon-spir'a-tor, n. one who conspires. 
Conspire, kon-spir'. v. to plot. 

Constable, kon'-stabl, n. an officer : a policeman 
Constabulaiy, kon-stab'u-lar-r, $i. a body of constables. 
Constancy, kon'stan-sl, n. fidelity. 

Constant, kon'stant, adl- fixed. 

Constellation, kon-stcl-a'shun, n. a group of stars. 
Consternation, kon-ster-iift'shun, n. terror. 
Constipate, kon'stip-3t, v. to stop up. 

Constipation, kon-stip-.a'shun. n. costiveness 
Constituency, koii-stit'u-en-sT, n. a body of voters. 
Constituent, kon-stit'u-ent, n. a voter r* a an cle- 
Constitute, kon'stit-ut. to establish. [nient. 

Constitution, kon-stit-u'shun, n. the gfovemmeiual 
system ; man’s physical state. 

Constrain, kon-simn'. v. to compel. 

Constraint, kon-strant', n. confinement ; compulsion. 
Constrict, kon-strikt'. v. to contnet or bind close. 
Constriction, kon-strik'shun. n. contraction. 
Constringe, kon-stnnj', v. to draw together. 
Constringent, kon-strinj'ent. adj. binding. • « 

Construct, kon-strukt'. v. to build. 


Constructive, kon-strukt'iv. ad; capable of construct- 
Construe, kon-strob', v. to interpret ; to explain, [ing. 
Consubstaatial, kon-sub-stan'shal, adJ. of the same 
nature. [doctrine of the substantial pttt^'be. 
Consubstantlatic^ kon-sul>stan-shT-a'slim < n. the 
Consuetude, kon'swe-tud, u. custom. 

Consul, kon'sul, n. a government representative 
Consulate, kon'siil-at, w, office of consul [abroad. 
Consult, kon-sult'. v. to ask advice of; to look u£. 
Consultation, kon-sult-il'shun, n. an interview be- 
tween a profesMonal man and his client or patient. 
Consume, kon-sum , v. to destroy ; to bum up. 
Consummate, kon-surn'at, v. to perfect. 
Consumption, kon-sum'shun, n. the act of consum- 
. mg ; a pulmonary disease. 

Contact, kon'takt, n. touch. 

Contagion, knn-ta'pm, n. infection. 

Contagious, kon-t.i'Jii5. ad; capable of infection. 
Contain, kon-tin', v. to hold. 

Contaminate, kon-tam'-ln-at. v^-to pollute. 

Contango, kon-tang'go, n. a commission paid fov 
postponement of purchase. 

Contemn, kon-tem', v to despise. 

Contemper, kon-icin'per, v. to tdend. 

Contemplate, kon' tein-pl.it. v. to reflect; to study. 
Contemporaneous, kon-tcm-po-r.Viie-us, adj. existing 
at the same time 

Contemporary, kou-tcn/pn-r.'i-rf, n. one who exists at 
the same time , a co-existing puhlication. 
Contempt, kon-tempt'. «. scum 
Contemptible, kon-tcmpt'ihl, ad/, despic.'ible, 
Contenil, kon-tend*, v to struggle, to oppose. 
Content, kon tent', adj. satisfied, pileased ; n satis- 
Contention, kon-ten'shun, n strife. [faction. 

Contentious, kon-ien'slms, ad; quarrelsoire. 
Contentment, kon-tent'ment, n. satisfaction. 

Contents, kon-tents', h things contained , index 
Conterminous, kon-tcr'min-ii’i, adj. coexistent with. 
Contest, kon v, to dispute. 

Contest, kon'test. u. conflict. 

Context, kon'tekst, «. connfcting passages. 
Contexture, kon-tekst'ur, n ttie structure of a thing. 
Contiguity, kon-tt-gu^it-t, ad/, nramess 
Continence, kon'tin-ens, u. sell r«'str.nnt, 

Continent, kon'tin-ent, inaiiiliiul , a large division 
of the earth's surface. Ong- 

Contingency. kon-tin'jen-sT, m. an ai cident.il happen- 
Contingent, fcon-tin'jcnt, ad;, dependent upon some- 
thing hap pel ling . n. a band or company. 
Continual, kcm-tin'u-al, ad;, unceasing 
Continuation, kon-tin-ii-i'shuii. n. unbroken sucecs- 
Continue, kon-liii'u, v. to rr’iikiin , to persist fsion. 
Continuity, kon tin-u'it-f, m condition of being con- 
Contort, kon-turt', v to distort. Itinuous. 

Contour, kon'toor, tt. an outline. 

Contra, kon'trn, adv. against. ^oods. 

Contraband, kon'tra -band, ixi// illegal; n prohibited 
Contrabandist, kon'ira-liand-ist. w. a .smuggler 
Contrabass, kori'tra bns, ». the double boss viol 
Contract, koii-trakt'. i'. to draw together ; to bargain. 
Contract, koii'tr.ikt, n. an agreciiiciu. 

Contraction, kon-tmk'shim, «. this act of contracting. 
Contractor, kon-trakt'or, n. one who contract;: 
Contradict, kon-tra■dikt^ v. to assert to the contrary. 
Contradictory, kon-tra-dikt'or-I. adj’. contrary ; incon 
sistent. 

Contradistinction, kon-tra-dis-tink'shun. *t. distiiu tly 
Contralto, kon-tral'to, n. the alto voice, [contiq^ted. 
Contraries, kon'tra-rfz, n. things opimsed. 

Contrary, kon'tra-rf, adj. opposite ; at variance. 
Contrast, koii-trast', v. standing or putting in opposi- 
ContraU% kon'trat. adj. cogged. ftion, 

Contravallation, kon-tra-val-a'shun^ n. fortification 
built by besiegers. 

Contravene, kon-tra-ven'. v. to oppose. / 

Contravention, ko^tra-ven'shun. n. opposition. 
Contretemps, kon-Ta;tang', n. an ^opportune incident. 
Contribute, kon-trib’ut, v. to give ; to supply a literary 
composition. 

Contribution, kon-trl-bu'shun, ». a thing cvitributed. 
Contiibutory, kon-trrb'u-to-tf. ad/, helfwg. a 

Contrite, kon'trit, ad/- penitent. 
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Contrition, kon-trlsh'un, n. ^rlef ;«cinorse. 
Contrivance, kon>tri'vans, n. a thinigr contriTed. 
Co^riiXe, kon-trTv', v. to project ; to invent. 

Control. koH'tror, v. to cominand ; to direct 
ControliCT, kon-tr6rer. n. a checker of accounts. 
ControversiaUst, kon-tro-ver'^l-ist, n. one who 
indulf^es In controversy. 

Conrioveray, kon'tro-vcr'ST, n. written discussion. 
ConAoveit, kon-tro-veit\ v. to refute ; to deny. 
ContumaOT, kon'tO-ma-sT, n. resistance to authority. 
Contumelious, kon>tU'nic'H>us. ai(/. insolent. 
Contumely, kon'tu-xnel-T, n. insolence ; reproach. 
Contuse, kon-tuz', v. to bruise. 

Contusion, kon-tu'ehun, ». a bruise. 

Conundrum, ko>iiun'druiii, n. a riddle. 

Convaiescence, kon-val-es'cns, m. recovery of health. 
Convalescent, kon-vat*es'ent, n. one recoverini; 
Convection, kon-vek'shun, n, transmission of elec* 
tricky or heat by currents. [assemble. 

Convene, kon-ven^^^. to summon toi^ther: to 
Convenient, kon-ve'nr-cnt, ad;, suitable, near. 
Convent, kon'vent, n. a nunnery, or monastery. 
Conventicle, kon-vcnt'ikt, n. place of worship. 
Convention, kon-ven'shun, n. common usa^fe: an 
assembly. [established by usage. 

Conventionalism, kon-ven'sliun'at-izm, n. what is 
Conventual, kon-vent'u-a1. adj. {lertainlng to a con. 
Converge, Icon-verj', v. to tend to one (loint. [vent. 
Conversant, kon-vers'ant, ad/, familiar with. 
Conversation, kon'Vers.a's]itin, h. famili.ir talk. 
Conversazione, kon-ver-sat-sT-d'ne, u. a meeting for 
discussion. * [course with. 

Converse, kon.vers', v. to talk with ; to have inter* 
Conversely, kon-vers'U, adi' in reverse order. 
Cemversion, kon.i’er'shun. u change of view. 

Convert, kon-vert'. v. to alter from one opinion to 
another; to apply. 

Convertible, kon-vert'ibt. ad/, that may Ik; converted. 
Convex, kon'veks, ad/, inclining to external rouiidness. 
Convexity, kon-veksMt-T, n. outside roundness. 
Convey, Ron-vV, v to carry ; to transmit ; to .steal. 
Conveyance, kon.va'ens, ». any vehicle ; deed traas* 
ferring property. [relating to property. 

Conveyancer, icon.va'ens-er. one who draws up deeds 
Convid, kon-vikt' v. to prove or declare guilty. 
Convict| kon'vikt, m. a prisoner condemned for crime. 
Conviction, kon vik'shun, n proof of guilt ; state of 
Convince, Kon.vins', v. to satisfy, [bcu^ convinced. 
Convivial, kon-viv'T-al, ad/> jovial. 

Convocation, kon.vo.k.a'shun. act of convoking; 
Convoke, kon.vdk', v. to summon together, [a synod. 
Convolve, kon-voli^, v. to roll together. 

Convolvulus, kon-vol'vii-lus, n. bindweed. 

Conviw, koii'voi, v, to accompany for protection. 
Convulw, kon.vuls', v. to agitate. 

Cony, k5'm. n. a rabbit. 

Coo, koo, V. sound made by doves. 

Cook, kook, V. to prepare food ; n. one who cooks. 
Cookery, kook'er-T, n. the science of cooking. 

Cool, Wool, adJ. slightly cold ; calm ; v. to make cool. 
Coolie, knol'f, n. an Oriental laliourer. 

Cooling, kool'ing, ad/ rerre.shing. 

Coop, knop, /( a tub or box , v. to confine. 
Cooperage, koop'er-ij, n. a cooper’s worksliop. 
Co-operate, ko^it'er.at, v. to work with. 

Cooperative, ko.op'erot-iv, ad/^ working together. 
Cooptation, ko-ont4'shuii n. the act or election into 
am association by its own members. 

Coordinate, ko-awridin-at, adj. ranking the same. 
Co-ordinates, ko.awridin'^ts, tt. similar elements. 
Coot, koot, M. a water-fowl, 

Copu, kf/pal, M. a resinous sub.stance. pmirship. 
Coparcenary, kii»pkr'sen-ar<I, n. the condition of ^otnt 
Coparcener, kd-par'sen er, n. one wlio is Joint heir. 
Copatain, kop'a-tSn, adj\ a hat of suKAr-loaf form. 
Cofie, kfip, ». a covering ; v. to en|A^ with ; to match. 
Copier, kofi'r-er, n. 'Ane who copi •«. 

Coping, kf/uing. n. the top course of a walk 
Copious, kdpr-us, adj. abundant 
Copper. kDii'^er, n. a red-broMTi metal ; a coppir vessel. 
C^iperaa, kot/er-us, tt. sulphate of iron. 

Coi^ilce, kop'is. tt. a copse. 
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Copro^te, kop'ro-Bt, u. fossilised excrement 
ConeCb kops, n. a small wood. 

CoPk, kopt, «. a descendant of the ancient Egirptians. 
Ci^la, Kop'u-la. u, that which connects. 

Copulate, kop'u-lat, v. to unite sexually. 

Copy, koc/r, n. an imitation. 

Copyhold, kop'T-hoId, n. land held of a o 
Copyist, same as Ccqiier. 

Copyright, kop^-rlt. n. right in an original production. 
Coquet, ko-ket^ v. to flirt. 

Coquette, kd'ket', n. a flirt 
Cor, kor, n. a Jewish Pleasure. 

Coracle, koria-k1, n. asmall row-boat. 

Coral, korial. n. a substance found in the sea. 

Corbu, korilian, n. a religious or charitable offering. 

. Corbel, koribcl, n. a projcctimi from a wall 
Cord, k6rd, «. thin rope. 

Cordage, kord'.ij, tt. a ship's rigging. 

Cordate, kord'at, ad/ heart-shaped. 

Cordelier, kor-de-lfiri, tt. a Franciscan friar. 

Cordial, koridf-.il, n. a biverage ; ad/, hearty. 

Cordon, koridon. n. a b.tdgci a guarding line of 
Corduroy, kor'du-roi, tt. a kind of fustian, [soldiers. 
Cordwain, kord'wiin. tt. goatskin leather, 

Cordwainer, kord'wa-ncr. tt a sti^ieniaker ; a worker 
Core, k6r. tt. the heart ; tlie inner ixirt. [in ccNdwalii. 
Co-respondent, ko-res-pon'dent, tt. a co-def aidant in 
a divorce suit. n 

Coriaceous, ko-ri-ii'shus. ad/, leathery. 

Cork, kork, n. a tree or its bark ; a bottle stopper. 
Cormorant, kor'mo-rant, tt. a web-footed sea-bird. 
Corn, kawrn, n. grain. 

Cornea, kor'ne-a, rt. the front membrane of the eye. 
Corneous, korine-us, ad/, horny. 

Comelis^ k6r-ne'li-an. n. a chalccdonic precioiis«, 
Corner, iRm'er. «. an angle. ^ [stone. 

Comet, kom'et, n. a brass instrumen?; a rank d 
cav.ilry officer noiAlViolished 
Cometcy. kor'net-sf. rt. comet rank. 

Cornice, kom'is, n. moulding dose to ceiling. 
Comicuuite, kor-nfk'-u-lat, adj, horned. 

Cornucopia, kom-u-kfr'-pT-a, n. horn of plenty. 
Coraute, kom-ut', v. to m.ike a cuckold of. 

Corolla, kor-olM, h. the inner whorl of n flower. 
Corollary, kororar-T, n an inference from facta 
Corona, kor-O'na. n. the projecting {uirt of a cornice ; 
the moon's halo. 

Coitioach, korio-nah, n. funeral ditge. ^monarch. 
Coronation, korm-na'shun, n. the crowning of a 
Coroner, kur'o ner, n. one who presides at inquests. 
Coronet, kor'e-net, n. a small crown worn by nobles 
Corporal, kor'po-ral, n. a petty olheer ; atO- relating 
to the iMHly. -ftion. 

Corporate, koripo-rat, adj. pertaining to a conpoia- 
Corporation, koT'po-ra'sliun, n, a corporate body. 
Corporeal, kor-iHi^rc-al. adj. material. 

Corporeity, kor-p6-re'it'f, tt. act of rorporifying. 

Corps, kOr, tt, a body of soldiers. 

Corpse, koqis, ft. a dead body. 

Corpulrace. ko»^pu-lens, rt. fatness ; obesity. 
Corpuscle, kor-nus'l. n. a minute iianicle. [puscles. 
Corpuscular, Kor-pus'kij-bir, ad/ relating to cor* 
Corral, kor^al, v. to surround : rt. cattje enclasure. 
t Correct, kor-ekt^, v. to make accurate , «. right. 
Correlate, kor'c-lat, v. to be mutually akin. 
Correspond, kor-cs-pond', v. to .igreo with ; to ex- 
change letters. 1 written letters. 

Correspondence, kor-es-pond'ens, rt siiitabiUty ; 
Correspondent, kor-res-pond'ent, ad/- agreeing with ; 

M. one w'lio writes letters. 

Corridor, kotI-d6r, «. a passage-way. 

Corrigenda, kor-^jend^'i. «. corrections. 

Corrigible, kor'ij-itil. ad/, ofien to correction. 
Corroborate, kor-ob'&.rat, v. to confirm. 

Corrode, ko-rod', v. to rust ; to oat away. 

Corrodent, kor-^dent, n. that which corrodes; adA 
having power to corrode. 

Corrorive, kor-6'siv. ad/, having the quality of cono- 
Corrugate, kor'u-gat, v. to draw into folds. [sioti. 
Corrupt, kor-upt', v. to defile, to bribe ; ad/, debased. 
Comiptibie, kor-upt'ibl. ad/, capable of corruption ; 
CofTUption, kor-up'shun, n. uiipurity. [pensnable. 
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Conan, kor'slj, n. dress waist. 

Cwoair, fcor'sar. h, a pirate. 

Conelet, kors'let, h. a cuirass. 4 

Corset, kors'et, n, stays. 

Corteg^e. kor*tazh^ n. a procession. 

Cortes, kor'tez, m. Spajiish parliament. 

Coruscate, kor'us-kat, v. to iLish. 

Corvette, kor-vet', «. a small war vessel. 

Corybant, koKf-bant, h. a priest of C> bele. 

Corymb, kor^nub. tt. a truncate cluster. 

Coryph8eu.s, kor-f-fc'us, ». a chorus leader. 

Cosmetic, koz-niet'iK, n. a pim^r.ition for the com- 
Cosmic, ko/'imk, a/(/ of the mm-erse, [plexion. 
Cosmogony, koz-mi^o-nT, n. the tticory of origin. 
Cosmography, koz*uiog'raf-I, n. science of the earth's 
constitution. hts a w hole. 

Cosmology, kor-nioro-ji, tr. the science of the world 
Cosmopolitan, koz-mo-pol'it-aii, ». one who L at home 
anywhere. 

Cosmorama, koz-mO-rAniM, n. exhibition of vrar\d 
Cosmos, koz'mos, m. the phj'hical world. [scenes. 
Cost, host, H. charge ; expense ; jincc. 

Costal, kost'al, at/j- pcriaming to the ribs 
Costermonger, kost'cr-mung-gcr. m. an itinerant 
Costive, kcist'iv, atij. constipated, [vendor of eatables. 
Costume, kost'um, u. dress. 

Cosy. kO^, ati/. snug ; n. a teapot cover. 

Cot,kot.n. a smalltcottage : a child's cnb, 
eyerie, kO'ter-I, ». a group of persons with similar 
Cotillion, ko-til'yun, ». a kind of dance. iamis. 

Cotton, Kot'un, n. the produce of the cotton plant , 
cloth made theretrom. 

Cotyledon, koMde'don, n. the seed leaf. 

Couch, kowch, n. a scat ; a bed ; v. to stoop down ; 
^ouchant, kow'cliJnt, adj. lying down. Ito hide. 
Cough, kof, ft noise made by tlifowing oiT pldegm. 
CoiMur-de-rate, kool'er-de-rbz, adf rosy. 

Council, kown'sil, n a deltberdnve assembly. 
Coundlior, kown'sil-er, n a incmlicr of a council 
Counsel, kown'sel. n. advice ; an advocate. 
Counseller, kown'sel-or, m. one who counsel.;, {title. 
Count, kownt, v, to number ; n, esteem ; a foreign 
Countenance, kown'teivans, n. the face; v. to favour. 
Counter, kowii'ter, adv. against ; ft. n shop table. 
Counteract, kown-ter-akt', v. to go aga.ust 
Cwnterbalance, kuw'ii-tcr-bal'ans, v. to weigh against. 
Counterfeit, kown'ter-fet; v. to nintatc; n. suinething 
Countermand, kown^tcr-mSnd, v. to revoke. [false. 
ConntcrmaTch, kown'tcT-inflrcti, v. to march back. 
Countermark, kown'tcr-niArk, n. a mark of ownership 
put on goods. Lfitotion. 

Countermotion, kown^ter>rod*shun, n. an opjiosmg 
Couflierpane, kown'tor-pan, n a bed covering. 
Counterpart, kown'ter*pArt, n. a jiai t tluit corresponds 
to another Itrary. 

Counterplead, kown'ter-pled, v. to plead to the con* 
Counterplot, kown’ter-plot, v. to plot to thwart a plot. 
Counterpoint, kown'ter-point, n. the art of combining 
melodics. 

Counterpoise, kown'tcr-poiz, v. to weigh against. 
Countersrarp, kowii'ter sc.lrp, n the opposite side of 
a ditch to that occupied by the besityed. 
Countersign, kown'ter-slii. n an authorising mark. 
Counterstroke, kowu'ter-struk. ». a icturn stroke. 
Countervail, kown-ter-vdl', v. lo ai ail against. 
Countess, kowii'tess, n. wife or widow of an earl or 
Countless kownt'Ies, adf. innumerable. (count. 
Country, kun'trf. ». a kingdom ; any land ; a rural 
County, kown'tT, n. a shire. [region. 

Couple, kup'l. n. a pair ; v. to join. 

Couplet, kup'let. n. two lines of rhyme. 

Coupling, kup'hng, n. a conncctioi\. 

Coupon, koo'pong, n. a certificate to be cut oST. 
Courage, kur'aj. n. bravery. 

Courier, koo'rher, m. a messenger. 

Course, kOis, n. progress : career ; race-ground ; v. to 
Courser, kors'er, tt. a fast horse. [run ; to hunt. 
Coursing, kfirs'ing, n. hunting over a course. 

Court, kdrt, n. an enclosed space; a tiall of justice; 

the surroundings of a sovereign ; v. to solicit. 
Courteous, kurt'e-us, ad/, polite. » * 

Courtesan, kur'tS-zan, n. a lewd woman. 
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Courtesy, kur'tr-sr, njs civility. 

Courtier, kdrt'her, ftl a frequenter of court. 

Courtly, kOrt'ir, aiif elegant. 

Court-martial, koit'mar-shal, a court of officArsT 
Courtship, kort'ship, ft. the act of wooing. «. 
Cousin, kuz'ii, n. the son or daughter <u an uncle or 
Cove, kov, H. a small inlet. [aunt. 

Covenant, kuv'Sn^ant. tt. a mutual agreement. 

Cover, kuv'er, v. to spread over: to conceal; ct. a 
wrapping; a lid ; a retreat of game. 

Coverlet, kuv'er-let. ». a bed covering. 

Covert, k&v'ert, o<C/. secret ; concealed. 

Coverture, kOv'ert-ur, tt. shelter; the condition of 
Covet, khvet, v. to desire, [lieing a married woman 
Covetousness, kQv'ct-us-noss, n. eager desire. 

Covey, kQv'f, n. a brood of game. 

•Covin, ktlv^in, tt. a coiiip.ict. 

Cow, kow, M. female of the ox ; v. to frighten. 
Coward, kow'ard, n. one lacking in counige 
Cower, kow'er, v. to shrink dowg ; to crouch. 

Cowl, kowl, ». a monk’s hood. 

Cowlick, kuw'lik, ft. a liair-tuft on the forehead. 
Cowpox, kow'poks, u. a disease ui cows. 

Coxcomb, koks'kom, tt. a fop. 

Coy, koi, adj. sliy. 

Cozen, kiiz'cn, v. to cheat. 

Cozenage, kuz'en-.i). tt fraud in bartermg. 

Crab, krab, tt. a shell-fish. 

Crabbed, krab'd, adf lil-natured, harsh. 

Crark, krak, to spin : to emit a sh.arp sound ; tt. a 
Crack-brained, krak'birnid, ad/, crazy [cleavage. 
Cracker, krak'er, tt a firework: a blsLuit. 

Cradle, kniMI. n. a sin.ill bed for iiilaius ; a frame. 
Craft, kraft, tt. cunning ; trade. 

Craftsman, krafts'nian, tt. oi.e engaged in a craft. 
Crafty, krafVr, adj deceitful ; with skill. 

Crag, krag, n. a high rock. 

Cram, kr.iin, v. to crowd ; to stuff. 

Crambo, krain'bo, ». a rhyming game. 

Cramp, kramp, tt. n. spjsin ; v. to hinder , to confine. 
Cran, kr.in, a bcotch measure for herrings | shrub 
Cranberry, kran’bcr-f, an evergreen berr>-bearmg 
Crane, kran, n. a kind of bird , an apparatus tor Lifting 
heavy weights. 

Cranial, kra'tn-al, mf; porlaining to the skull 
Craniology, kriiiM-oI'o-ji, ti. the study ol skulls. 
Cranium, kra'ui-uni, *i. the skull 
Crank, kiangk, n, .1 crof>k or bend; a whim. 

Cranny, kran'f. n. a chink: a fissure. 

Crape, kr.lji, n. a kind ot black cloth used for mnurn- 
Crapulence, krap'u-lens, n drink sickness [mg wear. 
Crash, krnsh, v. to tiash into. 

Cra5.s, kras, atO'. coarse. 

Crassamentum, kras-a.incnt'uni, ». the dense part of 
Cratch, kr.'ich, tt. a m.'inger. [clotted Itlood 

Crate, krat, tt. a wicker case. 

Crater, kr.i'ter, n. the mouth of a voh .mo. 

Craunch, krawnsh, v to chew grcociiix . 

Cravat, kra-vat', n. h kind of neckcloth. 

Crave, kr.'iv, v. to ask for ; to beg, to sci k 
Craven, kra'vcii, «. a cuw.ird ; ad/ cuwardly. 

Craw, kr.iw, «. the crop of fowls. 

Crawl, krawl, v. to creep 
^Crayon, kra'on, «. a chalk pciiLiI for drawing 
Craze, kniz, n. a p.issioii. v. to confuse; to inipaiir 
CrazinesSj kra'zl-ness, tt. silliness [ineiitaliy. 

Crazy, kraz4, adj deranged 
Cream, krem. n. oily substance formed on milk. 
Crease, kres, n, mark made by fulding. 

Create, kre-at', v. to originate. 

Creation, kre-a'shun, tt. fonination. 

Creator, kre-a'tor, n. ono who creates ; the Supreme 
Crwfae, krash, n. a public nursery. [Being. 

Credence, kre'dens, tt. belief. 

Credentials, kre^den'shals, u. letters of personvil testia 
Credible, kred'ibl, 4^/. to be believed. [mony. 

Credit, kred'It, n. esb^in, trust. • 

Creditable, kred'it-a^l, adj\ trustworthy. 

Creditor, kred^t-or, tt. one to whom inon^ is due. 
CreduUti^ kred-u'lit-T, n. easmess of belief. « 

Creed, kred, tt. an cxiiosition of belief. • 

Creek, krek, ft. a small inlet or bay. 
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Creep, krep. v. to crawl. 

Creeper, kre'per. n. a climbing 

Cremation, kre-ma'shun, w. tlic uuming ofthedead. 

Crenated, kre-nfi'ted, at/r. scalloped. 

CreneStra, kren'ebn'teci.tfr^'. indented, battlemented. 
Creole, »■ n person ot European descent bom 

m South America or the West Indies. 

Creosote, kre'o-sot, n. oil obtained (tom tar. 
Crepitate, krep'f-tat, t. to crackle. 

Crepiscular, krep iisk'ii'lar, aiff relating: to twilight. 
Crescent, kres'eni, ai// bh.iiied‘like the new tiiouu. 
Cress, kres, rt. a i)Unt used as a salad. 

Cresset, kres'et, an iron vessel for holding fire. 
Crest, krest, n the summit: a cock's cornu; the sur> 
mounting symbol of ,t coat of arms. 

Crestfallen, krrst'fawl en. atij dishearleiU'd. 
Cietaceous. kre-t.'i'shus, atij. chalk like. [fmority. 
Cirtinism, krc'tm-tziii, 71 mental and physical in> 
Cretonne, kre-tdn', h. a figured cotton fabric' used for 
imiiuiirc* roveimgs, etc. 

Crevasse, kre-vas', ttm crack or oi>enmg in a Klncior. 
Cievice, krc^'is, u, a crack. 

Cicwc'I, kroo'cl. *t ri kind of woollen yarn 
Cnb, knl>. ;i a child's bed ; v to shut m ; to steal. 
Cribble, krib'l, ». a coaise sieve 
Click, krtk, 71 .1 spasm. 

Cricket, knk'et, h a land of grasshopiier ; a game. 
Crier, kri'or, n. a court oflicer : a bellman. 

Crime, krlm, 72. offence ag.iinst the law 
Criminal, krirn'm-al, ft. one guilty of enme ; adj. por- 
Cnminality. krim-ni-aKitd. n. guilt, [taining to crune. 
Criminate, trim' in at, n. to a<..cuse. 

Crimp, krmip, to plant : n. a decoy. 

Ciinipie, knmpM, v to riul. 

Cl imson, kriin'zn, v .1 deep red colour. 

Cnnge, krini, v. to bend fawningly. 

Crinkle, kringk'!, v. to wnnkle. 

C'lnose, kri'nos, adf. hairy. 

Ci'ipple. knp'l, 7 t one who is ' line. 

Crisis, kii’sis. n a erilu.il time. 

Crisp, ki .p, n hritlle, brisk 

Critciion, kri-ic'ri-on, n. a si.mdard of judging. 

Critic, kril'il, 71 a professional reviewer. 

CriitC'.d, kri; ik<.i], adt (hs« nmmating, 

I’Titii !%<*, ki a'l siz, -I' to |M .s ludgmenl on. 

Cn-ici&:n, krit'f-sian, tt. th- aV t of cnficismg. 

Crifque, 1 r» Ck', a iirmled criticism 

lunhle; n tiie cry of a trog. 
Croakei, l-r/'/kir, .1 grumbler, 

CiO''h<t, kr*/-,ha « a kind of fancy work. 

Crocodile, kmic'o-dil, // a li.gi, reptile. 

Crocus, kio'k'ib, 7 ^atll.'lnt 
Ci'onc, kiou, >i an okl woman, 

C.^OTiy, kru'iii, n .1 faimhar fr'end. 

CrcKk, krook. n a i urve; a sUlf. 

Cioon, kriHSi, v to hum 

Croi-s, krn-, 7/ a gibbet; the mstrnment on which 
Christ was cruciSed , einl iem of the Chruitktn re- 
Cretchety, kro-Ji'd tf, ad;. wlimiMcal, faddy, [hgion 
t'iolon>Oil, knVloiMul, 7/. a puig.ctive oil. 

Croupj kifK'ji, 71 a throtit disease. 

Croupier, krou';ii>ei, n. an assistant chairman 
Crow, kro, n a lard ; th», cry of the cock, is to boast. 
Crowbar, knVb.'ii, n an ir.»h Icwer 
Crowd, krowd, tt a ciiilerlum of people: a mob. 
Crown, krowii, n. a regal hcasl auorimiem , the top of 
nything. 

f.rown-glass, krown'glas, n a kind of window-glass. 
Ciuctal, kro< 7 'shi-aI, adj. testtiil. 

Crucible, kroo'sibi, n, a incUmg-pot. [of the Cross 
Crucifix, kroo'st-fiks. « a cross , the sacred emblem 
Crucifixion, kroo-si'fik^shun, h. death on the Cross. 
Cruciform, kroo'sf-form, ad;, in the form of a cross. 
Crucify, kvo</st-tk v. to put to death by nailing to a 
Crude, krocKl, ad;\ rough, raw. [cross. 

Ctfidlty, kniod'itd, it. unfinished, rude. 

Cruel, kroo'el, adf, hard-hearted, slkm. inhuman. 
Cruelty, kroo'ebtl, TiAmrshness ; Amtality. 

Cni^ kroo'et, ti. stand tor condiments. 

Cruise, krooz, v. to sail about. 

Crumtik knsnih, 11, a fragment. * 

C.Anlue, kninib'l, v. to break in small pieces. 
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Crumi^ krump'et, w. a kind of mufluL 
CnimSe, krum^l, v. to crease or wrinkle. 

Cnmcn, krunsh, v. to crush with the teeth. 

Cnbper, knip'er, n. the leather that passes under a 
horse's taO. 

Crund, kroo'ral, adj. pertaining to the leg. 

Crusade, kroo-sfid\ n. a militaiy expedition to the 
Holy Land ; any daring combmed undertaking. 
Crusader, kroo-sa'der, n. one taking part ina cnisade. 
Cruse, krooz, n. an earthen pot. 

Cruset, kroo'set, ft. a goldsmith’s crucible. 

Crush, krush, v. to break by pressure ; to ruin. 

Crust, krust, h. oute^ovcni^, 

Cnistaceous, Icms-ta^Snus, atO- relatmg to shell-fish. 
Crustated, knis-ta’ted, ad; coated with crust. 

Crusty, krust'I, ac(/. with a crust ; surly. 

Crutch, knicli, tt. a support for one who is lame. 

Cnix, k rules, n. p cross ; a difficulty. 

Cryophorus, kri-orer-us. an instrument for measuring 
Crypt, krijit, tt. an undergromid chapel [evaporation. 
Ciyptogamy, knpt-og'A-mf, n. the science of flower- 
le'-s plants. 

Cryptography, kriDt-og'raf-r, 71. secret writing. 

Crysta b knst'il, ad/. transjKirent ; glassy. 

Crystalline, knst'.^l-in, ad; clear, transj^arent. 
Crystallise, knst'al-Iz, v. to form into crystals. 
Crystallography, knst-.iL-og'-raf-I, ti. the science of 
CuD, kub, ft. a young liear. Arystals. 

Cubature, ku'ba-tur. h. culie-fmdhig. 

Cube, kub. n. a solid sciuarc. 

Cubic, ku'bik. adr. reliting to a cube. 

Cubiform, k I'bl form. aa/. in cube sliape. 

Cubit, ku'bit, ft an ancient ine.astire. 

Cuboidal, ku-boi'dal, adj. cube-like. 

Cuckold, kiik'olcl, H. a ni.in deceived by his wife. 
Cuckoo, kf'ok'oo, tt. a well-known bird. 

Cucumbff, kirkum-ber, n. an oblong gi#en fnilt. 

Cud, kud, H. food thays re-chewed by niniinaiitf. 
Cuddy, kud'T, n a shijR; cabin. 

Cudgel, kill < 1 , 71 . a sutf. 

Cue, ku, 71 . .1 hint ; the tail , a rod used in billiards. 
Cuft, kuf. 77 a Mow; wrist covering-; v to strike. 
Cufic, kf''fik, ad/, like the writings of Cufa. 

Cuirass, kwe* rns', 77 a breast covering. 

Cuirassier, kwe'ras-cri, tt a soldier anned with a 
Cuisine, kwe-zf*n', h. cookmg department [cuiias^. 
Cu]-de>sao. kiP de it. a blind .'illey. 

Cuhnery, kii'lni-ar-l, adj. relating to cooking. 

Cull, kill, to select. 

Cullender, knl'ca der, ». 3 strainer. 

CuUion, kul'ju,*, >r a cow.ird. 

Culm, ki.hti, ti ^t.ilk of corn o'- grass. 

Culminate, kiO'inm-at, c*. t<> uet to tbv extreme ]^int. 
Culpable, kurpi-bl, tfri? guilty. 

Culpnt, kul'prn, u one to blaiue, or accused, t 
Cult, kult, it 5 \",icm. 

Cultivate, kurif-v<ii, %< to till. [refinement. 

Cultivation, kult I v.a'bhun, k. the art of cultivation ; 
Cultuie, kiil'tiir, 71 . rctincirif-nt ; leanung 
Culver, kiil'M-r, tt .in early lorm of cannon 
Culvert, kill' vert, ft. a coven, d water cliaimel 
Culveitagc, kul'-ver-taj, it degnidation. 
Cumbersome, kum'bcr-hiim, adj. burdensome. 
Cumbrian, kum'br 1 -.an, adj. relating to Cumberland. 
^Cumbrous, kiini'bru.s, adj, heavy. 

Cumin, kum'in, n. an umbelliferous pkint. 

Cumulate, ku' inu-l.lt, v. to he.ip toreilibr. 
Cumulative, kum'u-li-tiv, adj regularly increasing 
Cumulus, kii'inu-lus, n. a kind of cloud. 

Cuueoi, kii'nc-al. ad;, wedgc-like. 

Ciineirorra, ku-ne'l-forni, adj. m the style of the 
aui. ient Babylonian writing characters. 

Cuniforni, ku'iil-fomi, ad;, wedge-shaped. 

Cunning, kuii'tng, adt. sly, crafty ; it sldll. 

Cup. klip. H. a vessel for holding liquid. 

Cupboard, kiib'erd, n. u storing-place for usable and 
e.itable thiiigs. 

Cup^ation, ku-pel-a'shun. n. the assaying of precious 
Cupid, ku'ptd, n. the god of love. [metals.' 

Cupidity, ku-pid'it-T, n. gre^ 

Cupol% ku'po-la^ n. a s^erical vault, or concave cefl- 
Cupreous, Cu'pre-us, adj. containing copper. [Ing. 
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Cur, kur, m, a common dor ; a bearish UUow, %. 
Cura^ kut'abl, heebie. / 

Cttimooa, koo-r&-s6'a, m. a liqueur. 

Cnracy* ku'ra-sl, n. the benmce of a curate, k 
Cnrate^ ku'rat, ». an under clergryman. 

Curative, ku'ra-tiv, a^O'- tending to cure. 

Curator, ku«ril'tor, h. a care-taker. 

Curb, kurb, v. to check. 

Curbatone, kerb-stone, n. a stone placed on the edge 
of a street footway. 

Cure, kur, n. a remedy; v. to restore to health. 
Curfew, kiir-fu. n. an evening bell. 

Curiosity, ku-ri-os-it-r. h. inqi^tiveness. 

Cuiioao, ku-rf-b'so, u. a curto Cbllector. 

Curious, ku'ri-us, adj. strangle; rare; inquisitive. 
Curl, kurl, v. to twist ; n. a ringlet. 

Curlew% kur-lu, n. a wadiug bird. 
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I>ab. dab, v, to str&e lightly. 

DaMe, (WUo. to play In water ; to meddle wKh. 
Dabaterj dab-ster, h. an adept. • * 

Dace, d^ n. a small river a 

Dactyl, Wtil, m, in poetry, a foot of three syllables. 
Dado, da'do, n. the lower section of a wall^space s 
Daff, Ajf. v. to pby the fool. [body of a p^taL 
Daffofol, daf'o-dll, m. a yellow flower of the lily^er. 
Daft, dAft, adf. craay. 

Dagger, dagger, w. a short sword. 

Daggle, dag-1, v. to wet. 

DaMerrM)e, da-ger'o-tlp. «. an old form of photo^ 
5*S**V“ “■**.^* » flowering garden plant, [graph. 
Daily, di'lf, adv. every day. 

Dainty, din'ti, at//, delicate ; pleasing. 


^uiww, Kuriu, n. a wouu^ uiru. own, aaj, oeiicaie; picasing. 

Curmudgeon, kur>mud-Jen. n. an ill-disposed person. * Dairy, da rl. w. a place where milk is kept. 
Currant, kur-ant, n. a kind of fruit. Dais, da'is, n. the raised part of a floor. 


Currant, kur-ant, 

Currency, kur-en-si, n. the coinage. 

Current, kur-ent, a^'. running; n. a stream. 

Curricle, kur'ikl, n. a two-wheeled vehicle. 
Curriculum, kur-tk-u-lum, n. a course of study. 
Currier. kur-I-er. n. one who curries leather. 

Curry, kur-T, v. to dress leather; n. a peppery s.'iuce. 
Curse, kurs. v. to denounce; to execrate; m. the m- 
voked evil. 

Ciiroedpkur&'ed, ad/, despicable, hateful 
Curser, kurs'er, h. one wno curses. 

Cursive, kurs-iv, adj. flowing. 

Cursory, kurs'6-tT, adj. superficial. 

Curt, kurt, adf. short. 

Curtail, kur*tal'. v. to shorten. 

Curtain, kuritln. n. enclosing drapery ; a screen. 
Curvated, kurv-S'ted, at//- curved. 

* Curvature, kurWa-tur. n. a bending. 

Curve, kuriaw. anything bent ; v. to bend.V [horse. 
Curvet, kur^et, n. a curvingJ^eaping movement of a 
Curvilinear, kur-vil-tn-e*ar. M/. bounded by curved 
Cuaha.t, koo.sh'at, n. a wood pigeon. (lines. 

Cushion, koosh'un. m. a pillow or stuffed seat. 

Cusp, kusp. M. a point. 

Cuspidor, kus'pT-ddr. » spittoon. 

Custard, kust-ard, u. a baked compound of milk and 
Custodian, kiist-d'df>an, ». a guardian [eggs. 

Custody, kus'to-dl. u. a keeping in ctiarge; imprison- 
Custom, kus'tom, ft. use; habit. [ment. 

Custonmry, kust'om-ar-i, at//, according to usage. 
Customer, kust'om-er, « a purchaser 
Custom-house, kust'om-hows, *t. a building where 
customs are collected. 

Customs, kust'oms. n. duties on exports or imports. 
Cuteneous, ku-ta-ne-us, atff. pertaining to the skin. 
*^0®, kut. ad/, clever, smart. 

utfole, ku'tik'l, ft. the outer skin. 

Cutlass, kut'las. n. a broadsword. 

Cutler, kut'ler. n. one who deals in cutlery. 

Cutlery. kut-ler-I, n. articles made by cutlers. 

Cutlet, KUt'let, ft. a slice of mutton or veal 
Cutter, kut'er, n. a small ship. 

Cycle, srkl, n. a circle ; a round of time ; a bic}’cle. 
Cycloid, iJ'kloid, n. a figure like a circle. 


f general in- 

^ , „ „ Pbrmation# 

Cyclops, si'klops, ». a fabled race of one-eyed giants. 
Cygnet, rig-net, ft. a young swan. [diameter. 

Cylinder, sil'in-der. n. a circular body of equal 
Cylindrical, sil-in'drik-al, ae(/. in cylinder form. 
Cymbal, sim'bal. n. a clashing musical instrument. 
Cynic, sm-ik, n. a morose sneerer. 

Cynical, sm'ik-al. at(/. surly, satirical. • ^ 

Cynicism, sin-is-iam, ft. heartlessness. 

Cynosure, sin'o-shoor, w. that which arrests httentloo. 
Caress, sl-pres, u. an evergreen. 

Cyprian, srprl-an, ad/, licentious. 

Cyprus, si'prus, h. a sort of crape. 

Cynllic^ sir-il'il^ ad/- relatiiw to the St.-Cyril alphabet. 

* Cyat, sist, n. a bag of morbm matter in'aniinal bodies. 
Cytbereaa, si//i-er-e-an, ad/- relating to Venus. 
Caardaa, zflr-das, ft. a Hungarian dance., , , 

Caach, tshek, ft. a branch ofthe Slav family. 


Dais, da'is, n. the' raised part of a floor. ' 

Dale, dill, m. a valley. 

Dalesman, dilz-man, h. a dal^iweller. 

Dalbance, dal-T-ans, n. trifliiw. 

Dally, dal T, v. to lose time. 

Dam, ft. confined water ; mother. 

Damage, dam'aj, h. injury. 

Damask, dam'ask, ». a fi^ired fabric. 

Damaskeen, dam'as-ken, v. to decorate metal. 

Dame, dam, a. matron ; lady. 

Damn, dam. v. to condemn. 

Damp, adj. moist ; v. to dishearten 
Damptf, dam'prr, n. an apparatus for regulating 
currents ; a check. 

Damsel, dam'sel, n. a young woman. 

Damson, dam'son. n. a kina of plum. [dancing. 

Dance, dans. v. to gyrate to music ; n. the act of 
Dandelion, dan'de-li-on, n. a common yeUov/ flower. 
Dander, dan'der, v. to loiter; «. anger. 

Dandle, dan dl. v to fondle, or toss up. 

Dandruff, dan'druf, n. scurf on the hair. 

Dandy, dan'dl n. a fop. 

Danger, dln'ier, n. peril 
Dangerous, dSn'Jer-us. ad/ unsafe. 

Dangle, dang-l v. to suspend slackly ; to hang around. 
Dangler, dang'Ier, n. one who follows. 

Dank, dangk, ad/, damp. 

Dapper, dap'er, adj. rpnek. liandy, neat. 

Dapple, dap'l, adj. sported 

Darbyites, ddr-bT-its. rt. Plymouth Brethren. 

Dare, dar, v. to be venturous, bold. 

Dark, dflrk, adj'. devoid of light. 

Darksome, dArk'surn. adj. gloomy. 

Darling, dflr’Jing, rt. a loved one. 

Dam, dflm, v. to mend with threads. 

Darnel, dar'nel ff. a kind of grass. 

Dart, dflrt, n. a short lance ; v. to thrust t to rush. 
Darwimsm, d&i'wm-izni, n. the Darwinian theory of 
evolution. 

Dash. V. to throw hastily ; n. a blow ; a flourish ; a 
slight infosion ; a punctuation mark (— ). 

Dastvd. das'teid, n. a coward. 

Dastardly, das'terd IT, adj. in a cowardly way. 

Data, dd^ta, n. a collection of tacts. [day. 

Date, dat, h. a fruit : a precise period ; v. to write the 
Dative, da'tiv, adj. that is given ; the dative rase In 
Daub, dawb, v. to smear, [grammar. 

Daubery. dawb-er-T, n. rough painting. 

Dauby, dawb'I, adj. sticky, smeary. 

Daughter, daw'ter. n. a female child. 

Daunt, dawnt. v. to frighten. 

Dauntless, dawnt'less, adj, fearless. 

Davit, di'rit, n. the projecting bar of a ship. 

Davy Jms, dfl'vl-idns', n. in sailor lingo, the spirit of 
Dawdle, daw'dl. v. to trifle ; to waste time, [the deep. 
Dawk, dawk. n. Indian post. . . 

Dawn, n. the light of daybreak; v. to loom m view. 
Day, n. the period of daylight ; 04 hou^ 

Day-book, dinstok, n. an account book for daily 
Daybreak, d5'brillc.». dawn. • [entries. 

Dayemaii, diz-man, ft. one who appoints a day. 

V. to astound. 


, das-i, V. to confuse l»y Il^^t or brilliance. 

Deacon, de'koii. n. a church or chapel 
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Deadi ded, adj. destitute of life. - 
Deaden, ded'en. v. to impair. fspace in a ship. 

Dead'^ifflit, ded-fidt, n. payment for unoccupied 
Dead-lflft, deadlift, m, a lift made without aid. 
Dead-Ugv^ ded'liglits, n. storm-sli utters. 

Deadlinees, ded'l(<ness, n. condition of being; deadly. 
Dead-lock, ded'Mk, m, a complete standstill. 

Deadly, ded'll. ad/, fatal. 

Dead^reckonlnr, ded'rek'ondng, n. log-book reckon- 
Dea^ def, ad/, deprived of hearing. [ing. 

Deafen, defn, v. to render deaf. 

Deaf-mute, def mut, n. one deaf and dumb 
Deal, del, n. a great quantity : a bargain ; a kind of 
Dealer, defer, n. a trader. [wood ; v. to distribute. 
Dean, den, n. a church dignitary. 

Deanery, deif er-I, n. the office or bouse of a dean. 
Dear, der, adj. costly ; beloved. f 

Dearth, der/A, n. scarcity. 

Death, de/A, n. the end of life. 

Death-warrant, derijKwor-ant, n. an order for execu- 
Debar. de-bir', v. to exclude. [tion. 

DclMtrK, d^bA^k^ v to land from a ship. 

Debase, de>b.is', v. to degrade. 

Debasement, de-biis'inent, n degrad.'ition 
Debatable, dc-bat'-ahl, adj. open to dispute. 

Debate, dc-bat', v to argue ; it. a discussion. 

Debauch, dc-tiawch', v. to pervert. 

Debaucher, de-bawch'er, w. one wlio corrupts. 
Debauchery, de-bawc!i'cr-f, lfwdne«.s 
Debenture, cie-bent'ur, n. nii acknowledgment of debt. 
Debilitate, d«-bif f-tat, v. to weaken. 

Debility, de-biflt-T, n. weakness. 

Debit, deb'it. it. something due 
Debonair, ^Ieb■o-nar^ a(f/. gay ; elegant 
Debouch, de-boosU', v to inarch out fi oin 
Debouchure, da-boo-shur'. n, the mouth of airiver 
Debris, de-bre', ». rubbish ; rums, 

Debt, dAt, M what is owing. 

Debtor, di^t'or, » one who owes. 

Debut, de boo', «. a first appearance. 

Decachord, dek'ft-kord, n an ancient musical iiistni- 
Decade, dek'ad, n. ten years finent 

Decadence, cle-ka'ileiw, « decay {sides. 

Decagon, dok'.i-gon, w .*i figure of tm .ingles and 
Decahedron, delc-H hr'dron, «. a solid figure of ten 

Decalogue, dek'a-log, «, the ten commandments. 
Decarperon, de-karn'er-on. tt Boccatcio’s hundred 
Decamp, ilc-kamp', to steal away. Itale-, 

Decanal, dek'an-al, adj. relating to ft dean or dtanerj 
Decant, de-k.'lnt', v. to pour ofi, as into a decanter. 
Decanter, de-kan'ter, >i. a \ essel for boUlmg liquor. 
Decapitate, d<- kap'it-jt, t- to behead 
Decapod, dek'ii pod, u a shellfish of ten ckiws. as the 
crab 

Decastylc, dekM-slil, » poriiLO with ten columns 
Decay, dc-k.i', to fall off, to widuT, ii. corruption. 
Decease, de-ses', ii. death 
Decedent, de-se'dont, a. a deceased jicrson. 

Deceit, de-bci'. «. fr.md , artifice. 

Deccmpedal, de-sem'po-d d, <id;. len-footr<l 
Dccenrivif, clc-som'vir, » one of the ten magistrates of 
ancient Rome. 

Decency, de'sen-sT, «. modesty ; propriety. ( 

Decennial, dc sen'I-al, adj happening every ten years. 
Decent, de'sent, ad/, decorou.s; pioper, gixKl. 
Decentralisation, ae-seii-tral-i-ZiVshun. n. the act of 
withdrawing from centr.i! government. 

Deception, de-scp'slmn, n imposition 
Deceptive, de-scp'tiv. adj tending to deceive. 
Decerptlon, de-seqyshun, ti. a pulling off. 

Decide, de-sId', v. to determine ; to resolve. 
Deciduous, de-yid'u-us, adj falling in autumn. 
Decimal, des'I-mal, tt. a tenth; ad;, by tens, 
pedmatv, des'f-inat, v. to kill ever)’ tenth man ; to 
Decipher, de^f fer, v. to make ouh [take a tenth part. 
Decision, de*si 2 h''ue, n. a dcicrnunation ; a conclusion. 
Dedc, dek, ?>. to adorn , ri. floor of a ship. 

Declaim, de-kl31n^ v. to harangue. 

Declamation, dek-lam-fi'shun, n. rhetorical speaking. 
I^lamatory. de-klam'fl-to-n, ad/, noisily rhetorical. 
Declare, de-iclar', v. to avow ; to publi^ 


Dedewon, de-klen'shun, w. a falling off. 

Dediimble, dft-klf nft-bl, ad/, capable of declination. 
Dikline, de-klinb v. to refuse ; n. a falluig off. 
Declivity, de'kIiv'IM, n. a downarard slope. 

Decoct, de-kokt', v. to boil. 

Decoction, de-kok'shun, n. an extract obtained by 
Decollate, de-kof St, v. to beliead. [boiling. 

Decolorant, dc-kuf er-ant, n. a substance that extracts 
colour. [of colour. 

Decoloration, de-kul-er-a'shun. n. removal or absence 
Decompose, ae-kom-jp6s', v. to scpanite into original 
components ; to decay. 

Decompound, de-konlpownd'. v. to compound againu 
Decorate, dek'o-rSt, v. to adorn. 

Decorative, dek'o-ni-tTv. ad/, ornamental. 

Decorous, dek'o-rus, adj. proper ; becoming. 
Decorticate, di-kor'tT-kat. v. to peel. 

Decorum, de-kfi^ruin, n. becoming behaviour. 

Decoy, dc-kof. v. to allure ; it. the thing used to lure. 
Decrease, de-kres', i' to dimiuish. 

Decree, de-kre', it. a jiidicial order or judgment. 
Decrement, dek're-ment, ti. the ennditint. of decrcas- 
Decrepit, do-krep'lt, adj. broken down. [ing 

Decrepitate, de-krep'f-tat, v to crackle with heat. 
Decrescent, de-kre&'ent, adj' gradually decreasing. 
Decretal, de-krc'tal, adj. relating to a decree. 

Decrial, de-kri'al, tt. the act of decrj'uig. 

Decry, de-kri', v. to discredit. • 

Decumbent, de-k’niirbent, adj. lymg down. 

Decuple, dek'n-pl, adj. tenfold. 

Decurrent, dc-kur'cnt.aif;. withaduwnward tendency. 
Decussate, dc-kus'at, t. to cross. 

Dedalous, ihid'.l-lus, adj. cleverly intneate. 

Dedicate, decl'f-kat, v. to devote to. 

Dedication, ded-T-ki'shun, ». consecration ; a dedica- 
tory ^.script ion in a book. • 

Deduce, dc-diis', v to infer. • 

Deduciblc, dr-d-us'ibii^r^ ca,'>.iblu of deduction. 
Deduct^ de-dukt', 7'. to take fiom. 

Deduction, de-duk'slmn. ». what is deducted. 

Deed, ded, n. exploit ; doctiment. 

Deem, df-m, v. to supi>ose , to infer 

Deep, aaj. far down; profound , «. the .sea; an abyss. 

Deepmit^ de'pen, v. to incroa-xj In depth. 

Deer, dor', tt an animal. 

Deer-stalking, der'siaw’k-mg, n, deer hunting. 
Deface, de-fas', v. to di.sfigure 
Defacement, de-fds'ni»-in, n the act of disfigurmg. 
Defalcauon, de-fal-k.i'shui., « embezrlf-'mcnt. 
Defalcator, de-fahka'inr. tt. one who in.ikes default. 
Defamation, tl<^f';i-m;i'shun. n slander. 

Defamatory, dr-fam'A-io-n. ad/ sUmd-arous 

Defame, de-fam', v. to slander. ^ 

Default, <U»-fawli', « failure 

Defaulter, dc-fawlt'er, n. one who fads. • 

Defeasance, df-fez'ans «. dfleat 

Defeasible, dc-fcz'ibl, ad/. t«ip ible of being annulled 

Defeat, dr-fet', 7». to prevent . to ruin. 

Defecation, dcf-6-kri'shim, n puvit'n ’aUon. 

Defect^ de-fekt', n f.iult , oims»on 
Defectiou, de-fck'shim. M filling away , revolt. 
Defective, de-fi k'tiv, faulty. 

Defence, ile-feiis', «. protection. 

Defend, de-tend', 7/ to protect. 

Defendant, dv fend' am, w 0efen1i.T, 

Defer, dc-frr', t'. to postivme . tu s.ibimt to. 
I>ererencc, defer-ens, tt respect. 

Deferential, def-cr-eii'shal, ad/, sliowing respect. 
Defiance, dc-tVans, « boM oppiiMiion. 

Defiant, de-fi'ant, ad/, bold ; showing defiance. 
Deficiency, de-fish' cii-sl. n iniperfectiun ; shurtrom- 
Deftcit, dert<;-it, h that which is wanting, [ing; los& 
Defile, de-fil', n. a narrow pass; v. to file olf. 

Define, de-Hn', v. to particuLinse, to expiam. 
Definite, def'in It. d«*finf.d. 

Definitely, doPin-it-U, adv tixcdly ; finally. 
Definition, def-m-ish'un, n a precise explanation. 
Definitive, dcf-in'ii-iv, ad/ limiting. 

Deflagration, def-l.l-gra'slmn. n. rapid combustion. • 
Deflect, de-flekt^ i'. to turn aside. 

Deflectlop, de-flek'.shun. w. deviation. 

Deflorate, de-rt6'iit, adj. past flowering condition. 
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Deflower, de-flowr', v. to deprive of flowers. 
Defluxion, de-fluk'shun, w. a duichaxg:e of humour 
from the boi^. ( 

Defoliation, de-fo-lf-a'shun, n. the sheddinj^ of leaves. 
Deforce, de-fdrs\ v. to resist. 

Deform, dc>fomi', v. to disfigure. 

Deformity, de-form'it-I, n. the condition of being 
Defraud, de-frawd', v. to cheat. [deformed. 

Defray, de-fra', v. to pay. 

Deit, n. neat ; dexterous. 

Defunct, de-fungkt', acfj. dead. 

Defy, def-i', v. to challenge; to oppose. 

Degeneracy, de-jen'er-A-sf, Mcdeterionition. 
Degenerate, de-jen'er-at, v. to become inferior. 
Deglutition, de^gloo-tish'un. n. swallowing. 

Degrade, de-grad', v. to lower. 

Deg rec, de-gre', w. rank, quality. 

Dehiscent, de-his'ent, a<fj. gaping, as the capsules of 
Oehort, de-hort', v. to dissuade. [plants, 

peicide, de'i-sfd, u. a goil-killer 
Deify, de'if-i, v. to make a god of. 

Deign, dan, v. to condescend. 

Deiparous, de-ip'ar-us, aiO- god-bearing. 
Deipnosophist, dip-nos'6-flst, n. a dinner-table talker. 
Deism, de'izm. m belief in God, but not religion. 
Deist, de'ist, ». a freethinker. 

Deity, de'it-f. n. the Supreme Being. 

Deiectlfde-jekt', v. to afflict: to cast down. 

Delate, de-liit', i^.'to publish. 

Delay, de-la', v. to retard; to postpone : n, hindrance. 
Deleole. derC-bl, ad/, capable of being blotted out. 
Delectahi^^-lckt'a-bl. a4/- pleasing, delightful. 
Pelectatto T H fc -lek-ta'shiin. n. delight. 

Delegate, deiS^^, v. to depute : n. a deputy. 
Delegation, dei^-gA'shuii, h. persons deputed. 

Delete, de-lct', v. to take out ; erase. 
Deleteriou9|^deI-{-te'rl-us, adj. huitful. 

Delf. H. Delft ware, 

Deliberate, de*lib'er-at, adj. well thought out. 
Deliberate, de-lib'er-at, v to weigh carefully 
Delicacy, del'l-kfl-sl, n. refinement ; ilaintmess. 
Delicate, del'r-k.it, ad/ dainty , tender , nice. 
Delicious, de-lish'us, adj. highly pleasing 
Delight, de-lit', n, joy ; pleasure , v. to please. 
Delineate, de-Iin'6-at, v to portray. 

Delineation, de-lin-S-a'shun, ». something deincted. 
Delinquency, de-liiig'kwen-sl, » failure in duty. 
Delinquent, de-ling'Kwent, m. one who fails m duly. 
Deliquate, dcl'T-kwat. v. to meet. 

Deliquesce, deM-kwes', v. to render hquid. 
Deliquescence, del-I-ki^es'ens, ft. liquefaction in the 
Delirious, de-lir'1-us. ad/, light-headed. [air. 

Delifium, dc-lir'I-um, ». insanity ; excessive excue- 
Dell Ivcr, de-li'/'er, v. to free ; to hand over. [iiietit. 
Deliirerance, de-liv'cr-ans, n. liberation. 

Delivery, de-liv'er-i, ». the act of delivering. 

Dell, del, n. a dale. 

Della Cruscan, del-a-krus'kan, ad/, pertaining to a 
sentimental Florentine school 
Delphic, delTik, ad/, oracular. 

Delta, del'ta, n. the fourth letter of the Greek 
alphabet (a) ; a tract of land of that form. 

Deltoid, del'toid, ». a triangular shoulder muscle. 
Delude, de-lud', v. to mislead. 

Deluge, del'uj, ft. a flood. 

Delusion, del-u'zhun, n. a false belief. 

Delusive, del-u'siv, ad/\ tending to deceive. 

Dclusoiy, de-lu'so-rT. adj. fallacious 
Delve, delv, v. to dig. 

Demagnetise, de-mag'net-iz, v. to deprive of inag- 
Demagogue, dem'fl-gog, n. a popular leader, [netisin. 
Demand, de-mflnd', v. to require ; to ask fur. 
Demandant, de-mAnd'ant, n. one who demands. 
Demarcation, de-niArk-A'shun, h. the act of marking 
Demean, de-mcii'. v. to lower. [out. 

Demeanour, de-men'ur. n. conduct ; appearance. 
Dementia, de-men'shTa, u. mental feebleness. 
Dement, de-mer'it, n. fault. 

■Demesne, de-men', n, a manorial estate. 

Demigod, dein'r-god, n. half a god. 

Demijohn, dern't-Jon, n. a large bottle. ^ • 

Demi-monde, dem-I-mongd', n. lewd women. 
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Demise, de-mis', n. death. 

Demission, de-misn'un, w. lowering. 

Demiurge, dem'l-urj, n. the Gnostic Creator, (people. 
Democracyi de-inok'-rA-sf, n. government .,<by the 
Democrat, dem'o-krat, h. one who supports demo* 
Demolish, de-mol'ish, v. to destroy. [cracy. 

Demolition, dem-o-lish'un, n. destruction. 

Demon, dc'inon, n. a devil. [value. 

Demonetise. de-mon'S-tIz, v. to deprive of money 
Demoniac, ae-md'nl-ak, adj. relating to evil spirits. 
Demonism, de'mon-izin, n. belief in demons. 
Demonolatry, de-iiion-orA-trl, n. demon- worship. 
Demonology, de-inuii-ol'o-jl, n. the study of demons. 
Demonstrable, de-niun'stra-bl, adj. capable of proof. 
Demonstrate, de-inon'strat, v. to make clear ; to prove. 
Demoralise, de-inor'al-Iz, v. to corrupt. 

Demotic, de-niut'ik, adj. popular. 

Demulcent, de-inul'sent. ad/, soothing. 

Demur, de iiiAr', v. to object ; to hesitate. 

Demure, dc-tiiAr', adj. modesty 
Demurrage, de-mAr'iJ, h. an affitwarice for delay. 
Demurrer, dc-niAr'cr, h, one who demurs ; a law plea. 
Demy, de-mi', n a size of paper. 

Den, den, ;i. .*i c.ii'e ; a wild beast’s Uiir or c.ige. 
Denary, den'A-rl, ad/, comprising ten. 

Denaturalise, de-n.'it'ur-al-iz, v. to deprive of natural 
Dendriform, den'dri-form, adj. tree-lilce. [rights. 
Dendroid, den'droid, adj. in tree form. 

Dendrology, den-droro-jt, ». the study of trees. 
DenuU, de-iii'al, ». refusal ; rejc'.tion. 

Denigrate. deii'I-grut. v. to blacken. 

Denizen, den'I-zen. u. an inhabitant. 

Denominate, dc-noin'in-at, v. to designate. 
Denomination, de-nom-in-a'shuii, n. the act of 
n.miing ; a title ; a sect. 

Denominator, de-iiom-in-a'tor, n. one who names : a 
Denote, de-iidi', v. to indicate. [term in fractions. 
Denouement, dc'ti-oo'mong. n. the ending. 

Denounce, de-nowns'. v. to accuse ; to expose. 

Dense, deiin, ad/, close ; heavy. 

Density, deiis'it-l, the quality of being dense. 

Dent, ». a small hollow. 

Dental, dent'al, adj. pertaining to the teeth. 

Dentate, dent'-at, ad/, toothed. 

Denticle, den'ti-kl. ». a small tooth. 

Denticulate, den-tik'u-Iat, ad/, toothed. 

Dentiform, dent'T-forin, atij. in tooth shape. 

Dentifrice, deiit'r-frTs, n. a tooth preparation. 

Dentist, den'tist, n. a tooth doctor. 

Dentistry, dent'is-trl, n. the husiiicss of a dentist 
Dentition, deiit-ish'un, tt. the cutting of teeth. 

Denude, de-nud', v. to liy bare ; to unclothe. 
Denunewtion, de-nuii-sl-a’sliun, n arraignment. 
Denunciatory, dc-nun'-si-A-to rl. ad/, threatening. 
Deny, de-iii', v to contradict , to disown. [tions.. 
Deoostruent^ de-ob'$troo-ent, ad/, removing obstruc- 
Deodand, de'o-dand, n. a chattel forfeited to the 
Deodorise, de-6'der-iz. v. to deprive of siiielJ [Crown. 
Deontology. de-ont-oro-jT, «. -ethics. 

Deoxidise, de-oks'Icl-iz, v to deprive of oxygen. 
Depart, de-part', v, to leave. 

Department, de-part'ineiit. n. a section. 

Departure, de-part'ur, n. the ac t of leaving. 
Dependence, do-pend'ens, m reliance, trust. 
Dependent, de-pciid'ent, ». a subordinate ; adj. re- 
Depict, dc-pikt', v. to portray. Pying u|)on. 

Depilatory, dc-pirA-to-rf, n, a preparation for remov- 
ing superfluous hair. 

Deplete, de-plet, v. to reduce ; to lessen. 

Depletion, de-ple'shun, n. the act of emptying. 
Deplore, de-plur', v. to regret ; to lament. 

Deploy, de-pioi', v. to open out. [feathers 

Deplumatlon, de-ulu-nu'shuii, n. act of depriving of 
Depolarise, de-pO^ler-iz, to take avtay polarity. 
Depone, de-pdn', v. to testify on oath. 

Deponent, de-pd^ent, n. one wlio testifies on oathf 
Depopulate, de-j^'u-lat. v. to^ispeople. [is 

Depopulation, deTOP'U-IA'shun, n. act of depopul 
Deport, de-pdrt', v. to carry ; to exile ; to behave. 
Depoi;^tion, dc-port-a'shun, n. transportation. 
Deponment, de-port'ment. ». behavioui? . 
Depose, de-p6z', v. to remove from ; to testify, 
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Depoirit, depoz^lt, v. to place; to s«t down. 

DepodtaiT, de*poz'it-ar4. n. a person entrusted with 
the ale fcee^nif of anythinfir : the place of deposit. 
De|M^tio%dep-o-zisiVun, n. act of testifying;. 
DepoaltOTiVe-poz^it-or, n, one who deposits. 

Depoflitoryi de^poz^it-or-I (same as DtposUary\. 

Depot, dep-6^ w. a station ; storehouse. 

Deprave, de•p^av^ v. to corrupt. 

Deprtfirltyi de-prftv'it-l, w. wickedness. 

Deprecau, dep're-kat, v. to ar^ue against. 

Depreciate, de-pre'sh!-at, v. to disparaife. 

Depredate, dep'rd-dit, v. to rob. 

Depress, de*pres', v. to make sad ; to press down. 
Depremon, de-prcsti'un, n. i;rief ; sadness ; Iiumilia- 
Deprive, de-priv', v. to take from. [Uon. 

Depth, dipth, u deepness ; profnnditv. 

Depulaion, de-i>u1'sliun, ». the act of arivinp; away. 
Deputation, dep-u-ti'shun, ti. persons dctin;; for 
Depute, de-piit', v. to ap]tuint a deputy. (.others. 
Deputy, de^U'tT. n. orfh deputed to art for aiiotlier. 
Derangre, de-raid', v to confuse ; to disonier 
Derangement, dc-ranj'nicnt, u. disorder ; insanity. 
Derelict, der'e-likt, n a thiii>; al)<uidunci.t 
Dereliction, de.rc-lik'shun, n. tlic ci(.t of lursaking. 
Deride, de>rid', v. to Uugh at ; tu scum. 

Derision, de-nzh'un, n. mocker)*. 

Derisive, de-ri'siv, mocking 
Derivation, dc<rl-va'shun. u. act of deriving. febe. 
Derivative, de-nv'.'l-tlv, «///. derived from something 
Derive, de-riv', v. to deduce ; to trace , tu obtain 
Derm, M. the skin. 

Dermal, der^nial. rel.iting to tlio skin 
Dermatology, der-rndt ol'6-jl, u science of skin treat- 
Dem, dern, «<//. secret. (luent. 

Dernier, dem'i-er. ac(/. hn.d 
Derogate, der'o-K'il. v, tu depreciate 
Derogatory, dc-iog ft to rt, aefj detracting. 

Derrick, der'ik, « a lifting m.ic!i le 
Dervish, dcr^vish, n a Manommedan monk. 

Descant, des-kAnt', v to discourse. 

Descend, de-send', t to iiiuve do«n ; to alight. 
Descendant, dc send^lnt, », otTsi'nng 
Descendent, tle-scnd'ont. «<//. going down 
Descent, dc-serit', «. declivity , Urn age, 

Describe, de-skriiv, v. to explain ; to re|iresent. 
Description, dc-s’enp'shun, « act of de.i rib.iig 
Descriptive, de-skrip'tiv, aifj tontainm'; desvr.ption. 
Descry, dc-skri', v. to discover . to sec. 

Desecrate, dcs'S-kr3t, v. to profane. 

Desert, dez'ert, ». a wilderness. 

Desert, de-7crt' «. merit ; reward , v to leave. 

Deserter, de-zert'er, n one w ho deserts. 

Deserve, do-zerv', v. to merit. 

Deshabille, see IhshabtUe. 

Desiccate, de-sik'at. to dry up. 

Desideratum, dc-sid-er-o'tuin, a thing desired 
Design, de-zin', v. to draw ; u a rirawing or scheme. 
Designate, dcs'ig-nat, 7* to nanu- 
Designation, dcs-i||'-ni'slmn, •/ act of pointing out; 
Designing, ue-zin'ing, //. artful . scheoung, [name. 
Desirable, de-zr-ra-lii. aiit worthy of desire. 

Desire, de-zir', v to long for. 

Desist, de-zist', v. to forbear 

Desistonce, de-z(s'uns, n. a stuT>ping 

Desk, desk, ». a witting talile : .i puijut 

Desolate, dcs'o-lat, 7<. to (ay w.iste ; atV/ uniiihabUed. 

Desolation, dcs-o-la'shun, u waste place ; ruin 

Despair, des-pfV, 7' to despond . h. hopi h'ssness. 

Despatch, des-pach', to send .iw-rj. 

Desperado, iles-per.,1'do, ft a reckle.ss fellow 
Desperate, des'per-at, aiO hopeless r.tsh 
Despicable, des'uik-abl. cuntcniptible. 

Despise, dcs iMz% t^. to stoiii 

Despite, dc-splt', v. to scorn ; in smte of 

Devpoil, de spoil', v. to spoil , !<• roll. 

Despond, de-spond', to despaii -Jib grieve. 
Despondency, des>pom>n-sr. » ciRection 
Despondent, des<pond'e,it, dejected 
Despot, des'uot, u. a tyrant . :in alisolute ruVer^ 
Desoptfc, dcft'pQt'ik, atf/\ tyrannical. * 

DeslEotiam. des'pot-izm, ft tyranny. 

Despumation, des pu-ma'shun, n. foam. • 
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DesquuUition, des-kwA-ma'shun, n. a scaling oC 
Dewrt, de-zert', m an after-course of fruits, etc. 
DesDnation, des-tin-a'shun, ri. the appointed end ; 
purpose. 

Destine, dcs'tin, v. to design. 

Destiny, des'tln-T, the appointed purpose ; fate. 
Destitute, des'tit-ut. aiit. needy ; in want ; lacking. 
Destitution, dcs-tit-Q'snun, ft. extreme poverty. 
Destroy, de-stroi', v. to pull down ; to rum 
Destructible, des-truct'iul, atf/ luible to destruction. 
Destruction, dc-struk'sliun, » demolition ; ruin. 
Destructive, dcs-truct't;, atfj. causing destruction; 
ruinous. 

Desudotion, des'U-dS'shun, » a severe sweating. 
Desuetude, des'wet-ud, w. disuse, 
desultory, des'-D'.-tor-I. at//, rambling. 

Detach, ue-taLh', v. to separate. 

Detachment, de-tacli'nient, m. condition of separa- 
tion ; a body of troo;>s. 

Detail, de-taV, v. to partii nlarise; n. a small part. 
Detam, tie-t.in', v. to hold back. 

Detect, dc-tekt'. v. to discover ; to expose. 

Detection, de-tek'shun, n the act of oiacovery 
Detective, dc-tck'tiv, «. one of the secret fiolice. 

Detent, dc-tent', n a check ; <i catch in a clock 
Detention, ile-tcn' shim, n confinement; act of detain - 
Deter, de-ter', v. to hinder. • [mg. 

Detergent, de-ter'ient. at/j. cleansinj! ; purging. 
Deteriorate, de-iv'^rl-o-rat, t to make worse. 
Determent, de-tcr'meni. n that which hinders. 
Determinable, dc-ter'min-abl. aif/. m cAidilion to be 
de( id'id 

Determinate, dc-ter'inin-St, arf/. fixed : limited 
Determination, de ter min-a'slmn h. fixed resolve. 
Determin^dc-ter'imn, v. to limit . to decide. * 

ncterminilm, ile ter'min-isiu, »t. the #ieory that 
inotii vs determine. ^ 

Deterrent, de-ter'ent, Erf/, helping to deter ; rt a 
Detest, do-test', r in hate [preventive 

Detestable, de-tcst'abl. a/f/. oflious. 

Dethrone, du-V;ron', to Ueposo. 

Detinue, det'm-u, » wnt to rei o\er goods withlield. 
Detonate, det'o-iiat, v to explode 
Detonation, dc to n-Vshun, ». an cxpiosi m. 

Detour, de-tour', » a winding; a tiimim' 

Detract, de-traVt', v. to take from to defame. 
Detracuon, dv trik'sliun, «/ dcprviitiion 
Detractive, dc *rakt'i\, atf/, tending to depreciate. 
Detrain, de-tr.i.i', t, »t> p..s5 from a raiiuav ira'ti 
Detnment, det'rl irieni, » damage . iiiiuiy. 

Detrition, ilu-truh'un, n. a w.isimg away 
Detntus, di'-tri'tus, » a substance worn away 
solid bcHliCs. 

Detrude, dc-iruo,l', v. to thrust down. • 

Detruncate, de-irung'k.it, i- to strike oi’’ 

Detrusion, dc-tr.'xi'zhun. n the act o«" thrusting dow 
Deuce, dus'. ». an excUniation | second marriage 
Deuteiogamist, rlii-ter..->g'A niUt, rt in upholder of 
Deuteronomy, uu-ter-oii'o-mf, «. the fdth hook of the 
l-'eiitateiich. 

Devastate, do\'.ts-t5t. v to lay waste . »o destroy 
Devastation, de-vast-a'slmii, h. the act of laying 
w' iste * [prove, 

develop, de vel'op, r> to extend ; to cxpanil , to im- 
Dcvelopme -t, de-\erop-iiienr, «. a gradual expanding, 
Devexity, de veks'it-l, « a bending dow aw aid 
Deviate, de'vUlt, ta tu swtrvo 
Delation, de-ii-<i'shim, /> a turning aside. 

Device, de vis', n. a design , a contrivance. 

Devilry, dev'il-rl, «. f>eiid'sh cnndui.t. 

Devil-worship, dev'il wrcr'ship, «. worship of devUSw 
Devious, ilc'vf us, atf/. roiiiid,»bout ; ernng. 

Devise, de-vir', r. to pl.iii or plot; to bequeath. 
Devisee, dev-i/-e'. «. one to whom property is left. 
Deviser, de viz'er. one who contrives. 

Devisor, de-vlz'ur, ». one who liequeaths. 

Devoid, de-\oid*, rrt(/. free from. 

Devoir, dev-wawr', n. what is due. 

Devolve, de-volv', v. to roll down; to fall by succes* 
Devolution, dev-o-hVshun, rt a jiassing from. [siuii. 
Devonian, ae-v6'nl-an, at//, connected with the 
geology of Devon, the Old Kcd Sandstone. 
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Devonport, dev'on-port, m. a small writing 
Devote, de-vdt', v. to set apart. 

Devotee, de>v6<te', u. one relig^iously devoted, ' 
Devotion, dc^vd'shun, h. consecration ; reliipous 
feeline; attachment. 

Devour, ae<vowr', v. to eat up ; to consume. 

Devout,^ de-vowt', a/fj. pious. 

Dew. du, M. atmospheric moisture. Janimals. 

Dewlap, du'lap, h. flesh beneath the throat of 
Dewpoint, du^point, n. the temperature at which dew 
Dexter^ deks'ter. at^\ on the ri)fht-hand side [falls. 
Dexterity, dcks-ter'it-T, n. (ieyemess ; quickness. 
Dexterous, deks'ter-us, adj. skilful ; expert. 

Dey, dti, u. a pasha. 

Dhow, dow, n, a small Asiatic vessel. 

Diabetes, di-a-be'iex, ». a disease of the urinary 
Diabolical, di-S-bo1'ik-al, adJ. devilish. [or£f.ins. 

Diaconal, di-ak'o-nal, adf. rclatinsr to a deacon. 
Diaconate, dl-ak'o-nat, n. the office of deacon. 
Diacritic, di-S-knt'Tk, adJ. distinguishms* between. 
Diadem, dl'ji-dcm, n, a crown. 

Dimresis^ di-er'£-$is, ». the mark ( *) over two vowels 
to indicate sepiarate pronunciation. [symptoms. 

Diagnosis, di-ag-nu'sis, ». tracing a disease oy its 
Diagonal, dT>ag'o>nal, anf/. from angle to angle. 
Diagram, dP.^‘gr.tin. m. a figure or plan. 

Diagshph, dr.vgraf, ». a drawmg instrument for 
perspective.! 

Dial, di'al. h. the face of a watch or clock 
Dialect, di'ii-lekt. n. local language ; 

Dialectical, diM-lek'tik-al, <zq/. relating to discourse. 
Dialectics, dl-a-lek'tiks, n. the art of discussion 
Dialist, drai-ist. ft. a dial maker. 

Dialogue, di'a-Ing, n. conversation. 

Dialysis, di.aVi.s-is, n. separation of substances 
Diameter, |di-anVSt-er, n. the measure ktrough the 
centre of a circle 

Diametrical, di-.'l-met'rfk-al, W> relating to diameter. 
Diamond, dVA-mond, h .1 precious stone. 

Dianoetic, di-an-o-^t'ik. aaj capable of thought. 
Diapason, <lT-a-|ja'zon. n. an octave , correct pitch. 
Dia^r, di'a-per, n linen with geometric design. 
Diaphaneity, dl-af-An-e'it-l, a((/ quality of trans- 
Diaphanous, <Ii-araii-u$, ad/, transparent, fjiarency. 
Diaphoretic, di af-o-rct'ik, ad/ inducing perspiration. 
Diaphragm, dVa frain, ft. the midriff. 

Diarist, dT'ar-ist, 11 . a diary writer 
Diarrhoea, di-a-re'a, » looseness of the bowels. 

Diary, dl'ar-T, «. a daily record. 

Diatnermal, dI-S-fi^er'ma1, adj. permeation of heat. 
Diatonic, di-i-ton'ik, adj. by tones 
Diatribe, di'-A-trlb, u. a fiersisteiit discourse, 

Diober, uib'er, n a tool for pricking holes. 

Difpeity, dMias'(t-T, n pertness 
Dlcephaious, di-sefa-lus, adj' double-headed. 
Dichotomy, di-kot'o-ml, ». a division into two parts. 
Dicker, diic'er, v. to barter. 

Dickey, dlk'I, ». a driver's scat ; a gig apron. 

Dictate, dik-tat', v. to order; to speak words for 
another to write down. [command. 

Dictation, dTk-ta'shiin, «. act of dictating ; assertive 
Dictatorial, drk-ta-to'rl-al, ad/, authoritative 
Diction, dTk'shun, n. manner of speaking; style. 
Dictionary, dik'shuii-ar-I, u, a work .setting forth wordC 
in alphalietical order, with their meanings. 

Dictum, dik'tum, n. a saying. 

Didactic, di-dak'tik, ad^. instructive 
Die, di. V. to cease to live ; to wither ; ». a stamp for 
engraving from. 

Diet, dVet, ». food. 

Dietary, dVet-er-T, h. rules of diet ; ad/, rjelating to 
Dietetics, di-et-et'iks, h. the science of diet. [diet. 
Differ, diPer, v. to vary ; to disagree. 

Difference, difer-ens, ». dissimilanty. 

Different, difer-ent, at//, unlike ; separate. 
Differential, dif-er-eu'shal, atO'. pertaining to small 
variations. [descnbmg differences. 

Differentiation, dif-er-en-shl-a'-shun, u. the act of 
Difficult, difl-kult, ad/, arduous. 

Difficulty, dif f-kult-T, n. obstacle ; objection., 
DllMence, dirrd-ens, ». modesty ; hesitlition. 
DUBdent, dif ft-dent, adj\ bashful ; hesitating. 
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Diffuse, dif-uz', tv to spread. 

Diffuse, dif-us', €idj. wordy ; scattered. 

Digamy. dig'-S-ml, h. a second marriage. 

Djgastnc, dl-gas'tnk, adj\ double-bellied. *’ 

Digest, di-jest', v. to dissolve in the stong*!:h : to con- 
Digesuve, di-jesViv, atf/. promotuig digestion, [sider. 
Dight, dlt, adj. disposed ; called. 

Digit, dU'it, H a finger or fliiger's-breadth. 
Dlgitigrade, diJ'it-T-grSd, /n(/. walking on toes.e 
DiglyM, dVglif, n. a double-grooved ornament. 
Dignify, clig^ni-fl, V. to honour ; to exalt. 

Dlgnitaiy, dig'nit-ar-I, ». a person of rank. 

Digraph, di'graf, ». two letters with but one sound. 
Digress, dT-gres', v. to deviate. 

Dike, M. a ditch. 

Dilacerate, di-las'cT-.lt, v. to rend 
Dilapidate, di-lap'I-dat, 7 / to puli to pieces ; to allow 
Dilate, di-lat', v. to expand. [to decay. 

Dilatory, diVS-to-ri. ad/, slow. 

Dilemma, dil-em'S, h, a position of difficulty. 
Diligence, diVr-je.ns, m. industry ; attention. 

Diligent, dil'I-jent, aet/. assiduous. 

Dllogy, diVo-{T. ft. repetition. 

Diluent, diVu-ent, ai( 7 . diluting. 

Dilute, di-Iut'. v. to weaken. 

Diluvial, di-lu'vT-al, adj. relating to a flood. 

Diluvium, dil-uM-um, u. a flood ; deposit from water- 
Dim, adj. obscure ; cloudy ; not clear. [current. 
Dimension, dim-en'simn, n. measure , size. 

Dimeter, dim'c-ter, adj. of two metres. 

Diminish, dim-in'ish. ». to dccre.isc. 

Diminution, dim-in-u'shun, n. a lessening 
Diminutive, dun-iii'u-tiv, udj small. 

Dimissoiy, dim'is-o-rf. adj sending away. 

Dimi^, cfiin'it-I, «. a kind of figured entton. 
Dimoiphous, di-uiorTus, ad/, ix'itaining to two forms 
of nower. etc., on the same plant 
Dimple, diinp'l. ti. a small hollow ; a dent. 

Din, dm. n. noise ; cl.itter , clamour 
Dine, din, t< to take dinner, 

Dingle, dmg'gh **• ^ small narrow \ alley. 

Dingy, din'jr, ad/ dim ; dull 
Dinner, dm’er. h the priucqsal meal. 

Dint, H. a blow, or the mark of a blow ; force 
Diocesan, di-os'e-san, n. relating to a diocese 
Diocese, dVo-ses, n. a bishop’s territory. [light. 

Dioptric, df-op'tnk, aiij. pertaining to refracted 
Diorama, di-or-am'il, n. an exhibition of moving pic- 
Dip, V. to dive ; to sink [turcs. 

Dipetalous, di-i^iet'al-us, adj. with two petals. 
Diphtheria, ilif-ZAe^rl-a, n. a throat disease [sound. 
Diphthong, difrAong, n. two vowels combined ui one 
Diploma, dip-lo'mft, n. a certificate of honour 
Diplomacy, dip-l6'm&-sl, n. international negotiation ; 

skill in political intercourse between states. 
Diplomatic, dip-ld-mat'ik, adj. sktlleil in negotiation. 
Diplomatise, ciip-ld'nii-tiz, t to practice diplomacy. 
Diplomatist, diu-lO'md-tist, one skilled m diplomacy. 
Dipsomania, aip-so-ma'aT-a, n. a craving for in- 
mtoxiciints. 

Dipteral, dip'ter-al. a<U. two-w'inged 
Diptych, dtp^tik, ;/ folding tablets or pictures 
Diradiation, di-ra-df-S'shun, n light rays diffused 
Dire, dir, ad/, dreadful, [front luminous bodies. 

Dire<l{ di-rekt', rt to guide ; at^. straight 
Direction, di-rek'shun, h, act of direction ; manage- 
ment ; course ; address 
Director, di-rck'tor. «. one who directs. 

Directory, di-rek'to-rf. n. book of names and ad- 
dresses ; a body of directors. 

Direful, dlr'ful, at//, terrible. 

Dirge, dirj, n. funeral hymn. 

Dirk, dirk, ». a dagger. 

Dirt, dirt, n mud : mire ; filth. 

Disability, disA-biVft-T, n. lack of power. , 

Disable, dis-a'liLv. to deprive of power. 

Disabuse, dis-A-c4ix'. v to undticeive. 
Disadvantageous dis-ad-van-t.Vjus. a^\ without 
Disaffected, dis-ar-ek'ted, adj disloyal. Advantage, 
Disagree, dis-A-gre^ v. to differ. • 
Disagreeable, dis-A«re'abl, a^j. unpleasant. * 
Disauowi|nce, dis-abow^ans, n. something disalloweiL 
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Disaanuli dis<an-ul', v. to nullify. 

Disappear, dis«a^pSr^, v. to vanisll 
Disappearuice, ais>ap>per'ans, n. Anishing from view. 
Diaappoliit, dis4p>polnt', v. to thwart of expectation. 
Diaappdintineiit, dis>aivpoint'inent, n. griei at Cailure, 
or non-«eallsation of hopes. 

Disapprobation, dls<ap-i^ba'shun, n. censure ; 
Disapprove, dis-ap-proov', v. to condemn. Tblanie. 
Disarm, dis-Urm', v. to deprive of arms ; to ouell. 
Dlsaivaiigement, dis-ar-ianj'ment, m. disorder. 
Disarray, dis-ar-ra'. v. to throw into disorder ; n. un- 
dress. 

Disassociate, dis-ll-s6'shT-3t, v. to separate. 

Disaster, diz-as'ter, n. caiamity, misTortune. 
Disutrous, diz-as'trus, unfortunate. 

Disavowal, dis-A-vow'al, n. a disclaimer. 

Disband, dls-band^ v. to disperse. 

Disbiu’, dis-bAr'. v. to deprive a barrister of bar privi- 
Dlsbelwve, dis-be-lev', to deny the truth o£ [leges. 
Disburden, dis-berd'en, v. to unliurden. 

Disburse, dis-bers', v .40 pay out. 

Disbursement, dis-bers'meut. n. a paying out. 

Disc, same as Disk. 

Discard, di5-kftrd^ v. to throw away; to cast olT. 
Discern, diz-ern'. v. to perceive. 

Discerning, diz-ern'tng, discriminating. 
Discernment diz-ern'ment, m. alertness of judgment. 
Discharge, dis-chdrj'. v. to dismiss ; to perform ; to 
Disciple, dis-rple, ». a follower. [unload. 

Disciplinarian, dis-lp-hn-a'il-an, n. an upholder of 
disripllne. [cipline. 

Disciplinary. dis'ip-Hn-ar-T, ad/, in the nature of dis- 
Discipline, aisMp-hn, «. control ; regularity ; severe 
training. 

Disclaim, dis•klam^ v. to disown ; to disavow. 
Disclaimer, dis-kla'mer, n a renouncing. 

Disclose, dis-kl6z'. to reveal. 

D'.sdosure, dis-klA'zur, n. a bringing to light. 

Discoid, disk' Old. adj, m disc form. 

Discolour, dib-kul'er. v, to stain ; to change the coloar 
Discomfiture, dis-kuin'fit-ur, « a defeating. [of. 
Discomfort, dis-kum'fert, n lack of comfort 
Discommoae, di.s-kum-ad', r. to put to inconvenience. 
Discompo.se, dis-kuiii-p6z'. v to disturb. 
Discomposure, dis-kum-po'zur, n disrjrder. 
Disconcert, dis-kuii-sert', v. to disturb 
Disconnect, dis-knn-ekt', r to disunite 
Disconsolate, dis-kon'so-lfit, a^. sad. comfortless. 
Discontent, dis-kon-tent', n. dissatisfaction. 
Discontinue, dis-kon-tin'u, t' to cease. 

Discord, disneurd, n. strife ; la.k of harmony. 
Discordant, di.s-knrd'ant, adj. harsh ; out of hannony. 
Discount, ciis'kownt, m, a deduction made for interest. 
Discount, dis-kowiit', v. to allow discount. 
Discountenance, dis-kownt'en-ans, t/. to discourage 
Discouragement, dis-kur'ij-meiit, «. that which dis- 
Discourt^i dis-kur'tlS'f, ft. incivility. [favours. 

DisCOUS, disk' us. flat ; l>ro.ld. 

Discover, dis-kuv'er, v. to And out. 

Discovery, dis-kuv'er-T, n. the act of finding out 
Discredit, diS'kred'it, v. to disbelieve. 

Discreditable, dis-kred'it-a'bl, adj. disgraceful. 
Discreet, dis-lcret', adj. prudent 
Discrepancy, dis-kre}f'an*sr, ». disagreement. 
Discretion, dis-kresli-un. n. prudence. 

Discretlonaiy, divkresli'un<ar-I. adf\ unrestricted 
Discretive, dis-kre'tiv, adj. separating. 

Discriminate, rli$-kriin'iii-at, to discern between. 
Discursion, dis-kur'shun, n desultory talk 
Discursive, dis-kurs’iv, ad/ desultory. 

Discursus, dis-kur'sus, n, argument. 

Discus, disk'us, n. a quoit ; a disc. 

Discuss, dis-kus', v. to debate 
Discussion, dLs-kusli'n, n. debate. 

Disdain, dis-dan'. w. sconi. 

D^ase, dlz-ez', u. an ailment. 

Dmdge, dis*ej'. v. to make blunt. • 

Disembark, dis-em-birk'. r. to lagd a ship. 
Disembarrass, dis*e<u-b&r'as, v. to free from per- 

dls-em-bodl, v. to divest from thb body. 
Diflbmbogue, dis-em-bAg', v to discharge at the mouth 
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Disemhawel, dis-embow'el, v to take bowels out of. 
Diaenalje, d!s-en-a''l>l, v. to disable. 

DiaencAnt, dis-en-chant', to free from illusion. 
PisihcumbCT, dis-en-kum'ber, v, to disburden. 
Disengage, dis-en-gaj'. v. to relieve from engage^ 
DiaenrbI, dis-en-r6l', v. to remove from roll. (ment. 
Disentangle, dis-en-tang'gl, ?/. to unravel. 

Dlsenth raiment, dis-en-tbrawl'ment, n. to free from 
enthralment. 

Disesteem, dis-es-tSm\ n. disregard. 

Disfavour, dis,-fa'v5r, n. lack oifavoiir. 

Disfigure, dis-fig'ur, v. to spoil the form of. [rights. 
Disfranchise, dis-fran'chlz, v. to deprive of citizenship 
Disgorge, dis-gorj', v. m vomit ; to throw out. 
Disgrace, dis-gras', n. loss of favour ; dishonour. 
Disguise, dis-giz', n. a fake appearance. 

Disgust, dis-gust', n loathing. 

*Disb, dish, n. a food vessel. 

Dishabille, dis-ft-kiel', w. undress. 

Dishearten, dis-hdrl'en. v. to discourage ; to depress^ 
Dishevel, dish-ev'cl, r to disorder the hair. 

Dishonest, dis-on'est, adj. devoid of honesty. 
Dishonour, dis-on'er, n shame. 

Disinclination, dis-in-kliii-d'^hun, n. unwillingness. 
Disinfect, dls-ln-fekt^ v. to free from infection. 
Disinfectant, dis-in-fekt'ant, n. a disinfecting agent. 
Disingenuous, dis-in-jen'u-us, adj. insincere. 
Disinherit, dis-in-her'it, v to deprive of inherjgince. 
Disintegrate, dis-in'tc-griit, v. to seoarate intnparts. 
Disinter, dis-in-teri, v to take fromtlie grave. 
Disinterested, dis-iii'ter-est-ed. adj. free from sell^ 
interest. 

Disjoin, clis-join', v to separate what is Joined. 
Disputed, dis-joint^ed. adj. incoherent. 

Dispnet, dis-iungkt', adj. disjoined. 

Dinunctive, dis-jungkt'iv, atO. tending to separation. « 
Disk, disA n. a quoit ; the face of the sun or of a 
Dislike, dis-lik', v. to feel averse to • [planet. 
Dislocation, dis-lo-kn'^un. h. displacment ofa joint 
Dislodge, dis loi', v, to force from lodgment. 
Disloyalty, disJoi'al-tf, m. faithlessness. 

Dismal, aiz'mal, ad/ gloomy. 

Dismantle, divmant^l, v. to strip ; to tear down. 
Dismast, dis-mast', v. to deprive of masts 
Dismay, dis-ma', v. to terrify; h. loss of courage 
Disme, dem, n. a tenth. [thmugh fear. 

Dismemberment, dis-niem'ber-ment, n. the act 01 
sei^arating meinlmr froiii member. 

DismiSb, dis-nik'. t'. to send away. [a horse. 

Dismount, ciis mownt', v. to descend from ; to get off 
Disobedience, dis-o-be'dl-ens, « neglect to obey. 
Disobey, dis-o-ba', v to refuse to obey 
Disobliging, dis-oddlj'iiig. aaj. unwilluig to oblige 
Disorder, uis-ord'er, n disease ; confusion a 
Disorderly, dis-or'der-K, ad/, out of order. 
Disorgamsation, dis-or-gaiid za'shun, n the aAt of 
breaking up. 

Disown, dis-on', v. to refuse to acknowledge 
Disparage, dis-par^aj, v. to s^wak siiglitin^y of. 
Disparate, dis'par.at, adj unequal. 

Dlspanty, dis-i>ai^it-r, n. inequality. 

Dispart, dis p&rt', v. to part ; to divide. 

Dispassionate, dis-pasn'un-It. ad/, calm; without 
Dii^tch, dib-pach', v. to send away [passion. 

•Dispel, dis-pel', V. to drive away ■ to remove. 
Dispensary, dis-pen'ser-r, ». place for dispensing 
medicines. 

Dispensation, disq>en-sn'shun, n. an indulgence [tion. 
Dispensatory, riis-pen'sA-to-n. ad/, granting dispensa- 
Dispenae, dis-pens', v. to distribute; to make up 
Disperse, dis-pers', v, to scatter, [medicine. 

Dispermous, di-sperimus, ad/, with two seeds. 
Dispirit, divpir'it, v. to discourage. 

Displace, dis-pifis', v. to nut out of place. 

Display, dis-plV, v. to exhibit ; to parade. 

Disidease, dis-plez', v. to cause displeasure. 

Dispone, dis-p6n', v. to convey or make over 
Distort, dis-port'. v. to divert ; to (eel enjoyment. 
Disposal, dis-|vA'zal. n. the act of disposing. 

Di^se, dis-p5z'. v. to arrange ; to give out, * 

Dispo^tion, dis-pG-zish'un, m. arrangement. 
Di^ioImssi dis-pd-zos', v. to depnve of possession. 
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Dispraise, dis-praz', n. blame. j 

Disproportional, dis pro-pOr'shun-al, ai(/. outof pro* 
Disprove, dh-proov', v. to refute. \porUon. 

Disputant, djs'pfi-tant, m. one who disputes. f 
Disputatious, uis-pii-ta'shus, aifj- disposed to cavil. 
Dispute, dis•{>ut^ v. to contest; to deny; to discuss. 
Disqualify. ais-kwol'Mi, 7 a to disable. 

Disquiet, Jis-ifwl'et. h unrest. 

Disquisition, dLS-kwi-zish'un, n. an essay; an argu- 
incntative inquiry. 

Oisre^ard, dis-rc-gArd', v. to neglect. 

Disrelish, dis-rcl'ish, v. to dislike. 

Disrepair, dts-re-p.lr', n. lack of repair. 

Disreputable, dis-reiyu<CHbI, Aij\ in evil repute. 
Disrepute, dis-re-piit', n. disgrace 
Disrespectful, dis-re-spukt'ful. adj. wanting in re'.jiert. 
Disrobe, dis-r6iy, v. to undress. 

Disruption, dis-rup' .shun, ft. tlieact of rending asunder.* 
Dissatisfaction, dis-sal-is-fak'sluin, ». discontent. 

Dissect, dis-ekt', v to cut up for exaiTiin.itiou 
Disseize, clis-sez', v. to deprive of pniisession. 

Dissemble, dis-sein'bJ, v. to disguise one's real 
thoughts 

Disseiabler, dis-seiii'blcr, u. one who dissembles. 
Dissemination, dis^scm-m-a'shun, h. the act of scat* 
Dissension, dis>sen'shiin, m. discord. {tering. 

Dissent, lUs-sent*, « disagreement ; v. to disagree. 
Dissei^ient, dis-sen'sheut, adj. disagreeing; n. one 
w h& disagrees. 

Dissertation, di^-crt a'shun, n a treatise. 

Disservice, ais-ser'vU, u. injury. 

Dissever, dis*.sev'er, v. to part in (wo. 

Dissidcnce, dis'id-ens, ». disagreement. 

Dissimilar, dis-siin'il*ar, ad/ unlike. fing unlike. 
Dissimulation, dis-sim-ul'a'sliuii, u. the act otrendcr- 
Dissipate, dis-(-ptt', V to scatter; to wastr*. 

' Dissipated, dis*I*p.Vted, adj. addicted drink or 
loose hvtg. 

Dissociate, dis-so'shi-it, 7 /. t<\^»art from. 

Dissoluble, dis-s<''l'u-l>le, ad/ tapilile of br-mg <lis- 
Dissoliite, dis't) lut, a (j. loose : lewd. (solved 

Dissolution, (hs-o*l.ysHim, n the breaking up 
Dissolve, di-*olv', V. to break up ; to melt. 

Dissolvent, di-zo1v'eiit, n liaving ilie power to melt. 
Dissonance, dis'o-nans, n. di.<>cord 
Dissuade, dis-swa<l', 7\ to persuade against (against. 
Dissuasion, rlis* .w.i-zhun. n the act of per-tuading 
Dissyllable, dis-sil'ablc, «, a wor.l of two sjHablus. 

Distaff, dis'taf, n start" u^ed in band spinning. 

Distance, dis'tans, n rcniutmess , rofer'i,. 

Distant, dls'-tanc, ad/ far o'i ; remote : cool. 

Distasteful, dis-tast'-ful, adj. unpleasing 
Distemper, dis-tenqi'cr, n a disordered condition; 

disease in young dog 
Distend, dis tend', v to stiPtch 
Dist'ch, di.s'tik, n. a couplet 

Distil, ais-tir.n,*. to flow gently , to extract spirit from. 
Distillery, dis-til'er-I, n. place w'liere spirits are dis- 
Distinct, clis-tingkt', adj. dirierent ; clear [tilled. 
Distinctive, dis-tingkt'iv,flr<^ snowing durercnce. 
Distinctness, dis-tingkt'ii<nis, n clearness. 

Distinguished, dis-ting'gwibhd. adf. eiiuncnt. 

Distortion, dis-tor'slnin, n. hiss of shape. 

Distract, dis-tr’ikt', v to confuse. 

Di.->traction, dLS'tri''’'shun, n condition of perplexity. , 
Distrain, dis-tran', v to sf ize goods for rent or debt 
Distress, dis-tres', n. surtenng, arlofdi'.tr.iuunggiMids. 
Distribute, di^-trib'ut, v. to give away among a 
number. 

Distribution, dis-trib-u'shun, n classification; allot* 
Distnct, dis'trikt, n. a defined locality. [ment. 

Distrust, dis-trust', n. want of faitli. 

Di.sturb, dis-turb', v. to disquiet . to upset. . 
Disturbance, dis-tur'bans, n. tumult. 

Distyle, dis'tll, n. a two-columncd portico. 

Disunion, dis-un'yun, ». lack of concord. 

Disunite, dis-u-nlt', v. to detach wliat is united. 

Disusage, dis*uz'ij, v. a falling out of use. 

Disuse, dis*u5', V. to give up a custom. 

Ditch, dich, n. a trench. 

Ditheism, di7.fte-izin, n. belief in two gods. 

Dithy ramble, ddh T-ranybiktaiCf. wild andi boisterous. 
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Ditto, dit'5, 11 . the same. 

Ditty, dit'f, n. a 5 ^. 

Diuretic, dJ-u-ret'ik, adj. assisting uiinal dischaige. 
Diurnal, dl-ur'nal, ad/, daily. (smoking room. 

Divan, div*an', u. a Turkish council; a < sofa; a 
Divarication, div-ar*ik*a'shun, m. a divisicfi into two 
Dive, div, v. to plunge into water. n>zanches,. 

Diverge, dbverj', v. to turn apan. 

Divers, di'verz, ad/ sundry. 

Diverse, di-vers', ad/ different. t 

Diversify, dl-vurs'i-fl, v. to make different. 
Diversiform, dl vers'bfonn, ad/, varied in form. 
Diversion, dbver'shun, ft. amusing. 

Diversity, df-vers'it-f, ». variety. 

Divert, di-vert', ta to turn aside. 

Divestiture, dT-vcst'it-ur, n a stri]>ping oiT. 

Divide, div-Id', v to [lart asunder. 

Dividend, div'f-dend, «. a share; interest divided. 
Divination, div-m-a'shuii, ;r. the art of preiliction. 
Divine, di-vin', ad/, holy. 

Diving-bell, di'ving-bell, a. qp apparatus used by 
Divinity, div-iii'*it-r, «. t>ie nature of God. [divers. 
Divisible, div.lz'ibl, adj. caixiblc of being divided. 
Division, div-tzh'un, ». act of dividing. 

Divisive, ili-viz'iv, ad/, causing division. 

Divisor, df*viz'or, u the number which divides. 
Divorce, di-vors', w seiiaration of husband and wife; 
Divulge, di'Vulj', 7'. to reveal. [v. to separate. 

Dizen, diz'en, t. to dress or array. 

Dizziness, diz'i-ness, ft. giddiness. 

Doch-an-doris, dok-an-d6'ris, h. a stirrup cup. 

Docile, do-sil', ady. teachable. 

Docimasy, dn'sIm-A'Sr, u the art of assay ng ore. 
Dock, doK, n a basin for receiving vessels. 

Dockage, dok'ij, n. dock accommodation. 

Docket, aoL'et, n a suinnary , a ticket. 

Dockyard, dok'yArcI. «. dock for naval ships. 

Doctor, dok ter, n. a medical prat titioner 
Doctorate, dok'ier-at, h. thedcgiee of doctor. 
Doctrinaire, dok'triri-.'ir. n a theorist 
Doctrine, dok'tnn, /< theory or principle taught. 
Document, dok’u ineut, n. .in nmcial or legal writing. 
Documentary, dok'u'iiicnt'ar-I, ady. relatmg to docu* 
mciiLs. 

Dodecagon, do-dek'a-gon, n. a plane figure of la sides. 
Dodge, do I, 7' to evade. 

Dodo, do'dO, H. an extinct bird of the turkey genus. 
Do^ du, n. fetiulc deer, 

Don, dof, V. to take olf; iindrc'.s. 

Dog, ft. it doniostii animal ; v. to follow close. 
Dog-days, dng'ddr, » the period of the dog-star’s 
promineiue (July 1 to Aug. 11 ). 

Doge, dgj, «. the chief tn.'igistr.'ile of ancient Venice, 
Dogged, dog'c'd, oiO- sullen , obstinate, persistent. 
Doggerel, dog'er-el, «. coiiiriiunplace verse. 

Dogma, dog'iiin. /i a settled doctrine. 

Dogmatics, dog umt'ilcs, ». systematic theology. 
Dogmatise, dog'nid-iiz, v. to speak or write ar- 
rog.mtly. [ing. 

Dogmatism, dog' fiiA tizm, » positive .assertion. 
Dog-tooth, dog' tooth, ft .1 kind of ornamental mould* 
Dog-watch, dog'wCcii, ft. two liuurs* watch on ship- 
lioard 

Doily, doi'lr, w. a kind of woollen fabric ; .a napkin. 
Doings, iloo'ing-s, n hripjieiiing'. ; events. 

Doit, iloit, H a small Dutcli coin . a valueless thing. 
Dole, dol. 7< to de.d out ; h. .1 charitable donation. 
Doleful, dul'tui, ad/, sad. 

Dolichos. dol'I kos, /i a genus of leguminous plants. 
Doll, dol, ft a pup(iet. 

Dollar, dol'cr. rt a silver coin. 

Dolmen, dol'men, ft. a stone tabic. 

Dolomite, do'lom-it, magnesium limestone. 

Dolour, dol'er. m. grief; sadness. 

Dolphin, dul'fin, ft. a large sea aniniul 
Dolt, dolt, ft. a stupid fellow. 

Doltish, dolt'Lsh, foolish. 

Domain, do-man'; m. an estate, e 
Dome, dOm. h. a large cupola. 

Domestic, do-mes'tik, ad/, pertaining to the home. 
Domesi^cate, do-ine$'tik»at, v. to make domestic ; to 
tame. 
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Doiiiicil«t dofn'is-ll, m. a dwcllmff. 

Domiciliary, doin*l-sll'r*ar*T, pertaining to the 
Dominant, doin'iii>ant, prevailing. fdomicUe. 
Domination. doni-in-S^shun, n. goveminent ; authority. 
Domineer, dom-in-er', v. to coniniand haugtitily. 
DoniinloS, dom-in'lkl, relating to Our Lord. 
DominicaniL dom-in'llc-ans, » an order of friars or 
Dominion, do-niin'yun, «. control ; rule. [monks. 
Domino, dom'-I'Xio, m. a hood. 

Donf S', to put on ; to asbunte. 

Donation, do-na'^un, ft. gift. 

Donee, do-ne', **. the recipient of a gift. 

Donjon, dun-jun, n. a strong tower of a castle. 

Donor, dO'nor, ft. one who gives. 

Doom, ft. judgment. 

DoomMay, dooms'da, ». the day of doom. 

Dor, M. a droning t:>eetle. 

Doric, dor'ik, ar^. pertaining to the Doric style. 
Dormant, dor'mant, ai//. sleeping. 

Dormer, dor'iner, «. a roof window. 

Domitory, dor'niit-eig, ». a sleeping chamber. 
Dormouse, dor^innws, m a small rodent. 

Dorsal, dor'sal, itt/f. relating to the back. 

Dose, ads. ft. a portion. 

Dossil, dob'll, a plug. 

Dot, M. a small pointed mark 
Dotage, du'tij. ft. doting ; cliildish. 

Dotal, ad'tal, relating to dowry. 

Dotard, dd'tard, ». one wmo is doting 
Dotation, dd-ta'shun, ft. an endowment. 

Dote, dot, w. to show cxci'Ssive love. 

Double, duuh'l, a 4 //. two-fold ; v. to make two-fold ; to 
veer round a hc.'tdlaiul 
Double-dealing, dnb'l del-ing. n. duplicity 
Double-entendre, dooh'l-ong-tongd'r, /i. a word of 
double meaning. 

Doublet, dub'let, «. a garment ; a jvnr 
Doubling, dul/lmg, ft, art of innking double ; a fold 
Doubloon, dub-Uxm'. u an old Sp.anish com. 

Doubt, dowt, ft. distrust , t*. to distrust ; to hesitate. 
DouMful, dowt'ful, ai^ not clear; uucertnui. 

Douceur, doo-scr', tt a pre«^ent 

Douche, doosb, ft water-jet thrown on the body. 

Dough, d6, H. bread lu its unbaked form. 

Doughty, dow'tf, strong, hardy. 

Doughy, <l<Vi, adf. soft ; doiigh-Uke 
Douse, dows, V, to extinguish, to plunge into water. 
Dove, duv, » .1 pigeon 
Dove-cot, duv'kot, «. a pigeon’s hous'e 
Dovetail, duv'tal, h jointed bairds , v to fit one 
tiling Into .inotlwr. 

Dowager, dow'a jer, ti a dowered widow. 

Dowdy, dowMT, » an uiili<ly fein ile , adf. untidy. 
Dowel, dow'ol, « a fastci.mg pin ol wood or iron. 
Dower, dow'er. n, a jiaiiture to a widow. 

Dowlas, driw'las, ri. a cunrsc Imcii f.ibnr. 

Down, down, « soft hair or feathers; a hill; txifv. 

below ; dejected ; along n desceut. 
Downcast, down'kast, a'tj. dejected 
Downy, 'dow'nl, adj soft 
Dowry, dow'rl, n dower 
Doxology, doks-ol'o-ji, » a hymn of praise. 

Doze, d^iz, w. a light sleep. 

Dozen, duz'n, ft. twelve. 

Drab, drab, tt. a low woinin ; a dull brown colour. 
Drabble, drih'l, v. to smear with mud and water. 
Dra^m, dnani, ft. dr.am 
Draconic, drl-k6'nik, ad;, severe. 

Draff, draf, tt. dregs. 

Draft, draft, n. anything drawn ; an order for money. 
Drag, drag, v. to draw by force. 

Dragbar, drag'bftr, tt. an iron bar for coupling railway 
carriages together. 

Draggle, drag'l, v, to dr,tg through wet. 

Dragnet, drag'net, tt. a net for bottom fishing. 
TVagoman, drag'o-man, n. an Eastern guide. 

Dragon, drag'on, n. a fabulous wiffged monster. 
Dragoon, dra-goon'^c. a soldier •tthe heavy cavalry. 
Drain, drSn, tt, water channel; v to draw o'f; to 
Drainage, dri'nij, n. a system of drains. [drink. 
Dnke, drmc, ». the male of the duck. • 

Dfam, tt. a ^irit measure. 
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DramA drdm'ft, n. a stage representation ; a dramabc 

WOK. 

Dnmalise, dnun'il-tiz, v. to put in play form. 
DiVmatia personae, drani'a-cls per-so'ne, tt, the 
characters in a play. 

Drape, drap, v. to cover; to clothe. 

Drapery, dfra'per-r, n. cloths and stuffs ; fabrics gene- ' 
Drastic, dras'tik, adJ. active ; thorough. Indiy. 

Draught, draft, n. air current ; act of drawing , out- 
luie ; depth to which a ship sinks into the water. 
Draught-horse, draft'hors, n. iiorse used for drawing 
heiv-y loads. 

Draughtsman, draft^an, n. one who draws plans. 
Draw, draw, v. to pulr; to allure. 

Drawback, dmw'bak, n, a disadvantage. 

Drawbridge, draw'bridj, n a bridge tliat can be let 
. down or d'awn up as needed. 

Drawee, draw-t', tt. the person on whom a bill of ex- 
Drawer, draw'er, •/.one ivho draws, ((h.inge is drawn. 
Drawing, draw'ing, «. a sketch or picture. 
Drawing-room, draw-'ing-room, n. a room in which 
t.> enturt.iin comp.m/. 

Drawl, driwl, v. to si>e.ik slowly. 

Drawn, drawn, ad/. undecidiMi 
Dray, ura, «. a cart for ho.ivy burdens. 

Dre^, dred, ». fear : nue. 

Dreadnaught, dred'-nawt, tt. a thick protective 
g.irment ^ 

Dreadnought, drcd'nawt, n a type m battle- 

Dream, dr<^ni, n. fancies in sleep, a rcicrie. [ship. 
Dieamy, drt'in'i, adj full of Visions 
Dieary, urcr'f, adj\ dr.inal ; dull; gloomy. 

Dredge, tired;, v. to sprinkle , tt. an tij iter net. 
Dredger, dredj'cr, n. a dredguig boat , one who fishes 
with a dredge. 

Dredging-box, dredj'ing-boks, tt. a box for dredging^ 
Dregs, /#seitimunt , grounds ; impurities 
Drench, drensh, v. to niaki* completely wet. 

Dresser, dres'er, n olft who rlrosscs; a kitchen side- 
Dressy, dres'f, adj. fond of clre^s. [bo<tra. 

Dribble, dnh'l, v. to<f.*!l m drops. 

Dnbbletj dnl/let, « ,t small drop. f^f aim. 

Drift, drift, » i mass ol driven matter . the diructvun 
Driftwood, ilnft'wiMKl. « wood loosely rioating. 

Drill, did. 1' to hon* , io excrLise. 

Drill-plough, dril'iilo.v, « a olougli for dnll-sowing. 
Drink, dnngk, ta to swallow Jujuor , n Iniuor. 

Dnp, 7 / to fall 111 /irups. 

Dripping, dnp'ing, « f.i* droppetlfroni ro.Liting meat. 
Dripstone, 'trip'‘>tOn, a a projection o\cr doorways 
fur throwing off rain. 

Drive, dnv, 7 to push for« r.nl ; n. a c.trriage road. 
Diivel. driv'cl, n nonsense 

Driveliei , drii 'el-er, n a fooitsh talker. • 

Drizzle, d'l^'l, n. smail ram 

Droll, drol. ad/, cumi' il ; otl>l % 

Drollery, drul'er-l, n. mirth , fun 
Dromedary, dnim'e-dar-f, « a oim-huinped cameL 
Dione, dr<ai. n. the male Ik'c . .an i^lle fellow. 

Droop, droop, v to laiigui->h, to sink. 

Drop, ilrop, «. a globule of moisture , t- to let falL 
Dropsical, drop'sik-al, a./j. afllictuil with dropsy. 
Dropsy, droji'sl, *t. water in ttie b</dy 
Drosky, dros'Ll, h. a Russian cab. * 

Dross, dros, n. metal refuse 

Drought, drowt, n. dryness 

Drove, drdi', » a number of animals being driven. 

Drover, dra'ver, «. a calilc driver. 

Drown, drown, -s' to Ruiiooaie in water ; to inundate. 
Drowsiness, drow'shness, tt. sleepiness. 

Drubbing, drub'mg, tt. a beating. 

Drudge, druj, 7 / to toil hard; tt one who works nard 
Drudgery, dnij'er-T, » hard toil. ^ [and 'ong. 

Drug, drug, tt. a substance used in medicines , v. to 
secretly administer .a drug. 

Drugget, dnig'et, n. a coarse carpet. 

Druggist, dnig'ist, ». one who sells drugs. 

Druid, droo'id, n. an ancient Celtic priest. 

Druldism, droo'id-izni, n .a Druidical doctrine. 

Drum, drum, n. a musical instrument; part of tne ear; 
Drum-miuor, drum'm.l-jor, n. the sergeant drummer. 
Dnmtanff drungk'crd, n. an habitual drinker. 
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Drunkenness, dnineVen-nes, n. alcoholic intoxication. 
Drupjtc^s, droo-M'shus, adj. lelatii^ to stoni, fruits. 
Dry, drf, adj free from moisture. I. 

Dryad, drf'ad, ». a wood-nymph. . 

Dryasdust, dri'az-du^t, n. a learned pedant. ' 
Dry-goods, dri'-goodz, n drapery. 

Dry-rot, dri'rot. h. decay of timber by fungoid 
Drysaltery dri-salt'er, n. a dealer in drugs, [growth. 
Dual, du'al, ad;\ double. 

Dualism, du^al-izm. n. belief in two gods. 

Dub, V. to name ; to confer. 

Dubiety, du-bi'et-I. n. doubtfulness. 

Dubious, du'bl-us, ad;, doubtful 
Ducal, du^kal, odj. relating to it .duke. 

Ducat, duk'at, a foreign coin. 

Duchess, duch'es, n. the wife or widow of a duke. 
Duchy, duch'l, m. a dukedom. 

Duck, duk, H. a web-footed fowl ; .1 coarse cloth ; v. , 
Duct, dukt, n. a tube, nr chaiuiel. [to dip ; to dive. 
Ductile, duk'til. adj. yielding ; ficvible. 

Dudgeon, dud'jun, n. grudge ; resentment ; a haft. 
Due, du, adj. owed ; proper ; tuned to arnve. 

Duel, du'el, n. an arranged fight between two persons. 
Duellist, dii'el-ist, n one who fights a duel. 

Duenna, du-en'-fl, n. an elderly woman guardian. 

Duet, du-et', n. com|K>sition tor two instruments or 
Duflel, duf 1, fi. a coarse woollen doth. [voices. 

Duffer, dufer, n. a useless person. 

Dug, iffi'iipplc ; pa.p. of dig. 

Dugong,^du-gong\ n an herbivorous whale. 

Duae, duk, n. the next noble title below prince 
Dukedom, duk'dom. n. rank or territory of .1 duke 
Dulcet, dul'set, adj. sweet ; soft ; melodious. 

Dulcify, diil'sl-f i, v. to sweeten 

Dulcimer, dul'si-mer. n. an instrument of wire strings. 

Dull, dul, adj. stupid. 

dullard, dul'erd, h. a dunce. . 

Duly, duMf, fitly. 

Dumb, dum, adj. speechless [athletic exercise. 

Dumb-bells, dum^belr, n. wRglitod instrument for 
Dumbfounded, dum'fownd-cd, a.ij. stricken dumb 
with dunazement. 

Dummy, duniX n a sham article ; an effigy 
Dump, dump, v. to unload. 

Dumpish, dump'ish. a((f depressed 
Dumpling, durnp'hiig, n. a kind of bailed pudding 
Dumps, dumps, n inupiugness. 

Dumpy, dump'f, ad; short and fat. 

Dun, n. one who solicits payment. 

Dunce, duns, n. a stupid person 
Dune, dun, n. a sandhill. 

Dungeon, dun'jun, n. a dark prison rcll. 

Duodecimo, du-o-dcs'f-md, a sheet of i.> Uvivcs 
Duodecuplc, dii'0-dek'ri-])l, adj twvhefold 
Duo^num, du-o-de'nuin, n. the first part of the 
spiall intestines. 

Vupt'v. to unfasten. 

Dupe, dup, w. one who is cheated , v. to deceit e 
Duplex, du'pleks, ad/, double. [v. to double. 

Duplicate, nu'plik-.tT, n. another'’ of the same kind ; 
Duplicity, du-plis'it-T. » deceit ; double-dealing. 
Durable, du'ra-bl, adj. lasting. 

Durance, du'rans, n. constraint ; imprisonment. 
Duration, du-ra'shun, n. length of time. 

Durbar, aur'bar, u a reception of Indian princes. 
Duress, du'res, n. imprisonment ; constrauit. 

Dusk, twilight ; adj. dark-coloured. 

Dusky, dus'kl. adj'. obscure. 

Dust, <lust, M. dry powdery earth ; v to brush off dust. 
Dutiable, diVtT-am, ad;- Itable <0 customs duty. 

Duty, du'tf, «. what is due; regard ; obedience; tax 
on goods. 

Duumvirate, du-um'vjr-5t, n. an office filled by two 
Dwale, dwiU, a name for the deadly nightshade, [men. 
Dwarf, dwawrf, h. a diminutive animal or pUnt. 

Dwell, riwel, v. to inhabit. 

Dwelling, dwel'ing, n. an abode. 

Dwindle, dwind'I, to grow less ; to decline. 

Dye, dr, v. to colour ; m. colour. 

Dyeing, dFmg. ft. the art of dyeing. 

Dyer, drer, one who practices dyemg. 

D^ng, dririg, a/(/> declining ; expiring. ^ , 
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Dyke, see ' * [motion. 

Dynamics, dl-nam'iks, m. the science of matter and 
Dynamite, dPnam-k, m. a powerful explosive. 
D3masty, din'as-tl, is. a succession of rulers of the 
same family. 

Dysentry, dis'en-ter-T, is. a disease of the ii^stines. 
Dyspepsy, dis-pep'sT, is. bad digestion. * [tion. 
Dyspeptic, dis-pep'tik, n. one afflicted with indiges- 


B 

Each, ech, ad/, every one. 

Eager, ^ger, ad/, earnest. 

Eagle, e'gl. «. a bird of prc}'. 

Eaglet, eaglet, h. a young eagle 
Eagre, e'ger. n. a rising river tide. 

Ear, er, w. the organ ot hearing, spike of com. 
Eardrop, m. er'drnp, c.arring. 

Earl, erl. n. an English noble next below a marquis. 
Earn, em. v. to gain by labour. |. 

Earnest, er'ncst, ai^. determined; eager; ». a 
Earnings,^ em'ings is. wages earned. [pledge. 

Earshot, cr^shot, ». witlun he.'iring range. 

Earth, cr/A, rt. our pUinet ; soil 
Earthen, erM'cn, ad/- composed of earth. 
Earthenware, cr^A'en-wAr. « crockery. 

Earthling, ert/i'ling, h. a dweller on earth. 

Earthly, ertAMl. ad/, worldly. 

Earwig, er'wig, 1/. an insect , a wlusperer. 

Base, ez, n. repose ; v. to relieve. 

Basel, ez'el. u. framework for supporting pictures 
while being lunitcd 

Easement, cz^mciit. 11, relief ; support. 

East, est, n. one of tlic four cardinal points. 

Easter, est'er, n the feytival of the Resurrection. 
Easterling, es'ter-hng, u. an Ilastcm native. 

Easterly, es^tcr-lf, ad/ relating to the East. 

Eatable, el'abl, ac[/ fit fur eating. 

Eaves, evr, h the edges of a roof. 

Eavesdropper, evr''lrop-cr, ». a listener. 

Ebb, eb. n the receding of the tide ; v. to recede. 
Ebb-tide, cb'tld, 11. the receding tide. 

Ebon, cb'on, n. a liard, dark wood. 

Ebonise, ch'on-iz, v. to darken like ebony. 

Ebriety, e-bri'ct-F, h. drunkenness 
Ebullition, eb-ul-tsh'un, ». the act of boiling; 
Ebumean, e-bur' iil-an, afO’. ivory -like, [effen escence, 
Eccentric, ek-sen'trik, ad/, odd. [the Church. 

Ecclesiastic, ek-kle-zl-&s'tik. ». one consecrated to 
Echelon, esh'e-long, n. an arrangement of troops in 
Echinated, ek'in-ated, a^O'- prickly. [parallel lines. 
Echo, ck'o, ». a repeated sound. 

^clairclssement, ek-lar-sis'mong, n. the act of 
Eclat, a-kiy, «. with striking effect. [explainir 
Bdectidsm, ek-lek'ti-sism, «. the practice of selecting 
the best. [body by another. 

Eclipse, e-klips', ». an obscuration of mie heavenly 
Ecliptic, ck-hp'tik, n. the sun's path. 

Eclogue, ck'log, n. a short pastoral poem. 
Economical, ek-o-noin'ik-al, ad/, frugal, careful. 
Economics, ck-o-iiom'iks, n. the science of economy. 
Economy, e-kon'o-nil, h careful management. 
Ecstatic, ck-stat'ik, ad; rapturous. 

Bcumentcal, ek-u-men'ik-al, adj. pertaiuing to the 
Christian Church. 

Eczema, ek-ze'niA, ». a skin disease. 

Edaaous, e-da'shus, ad/, fond of eating. 

Bdda, ed'a, ». the books of Sc.-indinavian mythology. 
Edder, cd'er, ii. wood for stake binding. 

Eddy, ed'f, if. a contrary current 
Bdematose, e-dem'fl-tfiz, a/(/. dropsical. 

Edentate, e-den'tat, adj. without front teeth. 

Edge, ej, ». extreme border; v. to .sharpen. 
Edge-tool, ej'tool, m. a sliaip-edged took 
Edging, ej'ing, n. bordering. • 

Edible, ed^ibl, at^fit for eating. 

Edict, c'dikt. If a aoclamation.b 
Bdiftcajtion, ed-if-iK-a'shun, n. instruction. 

B^floe, ed'if-is, ft. a large bouse or building. 

Edlly, dH'if-i. v. to instruct. • ^ 
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Edile, eMfl, n. a Roman oflici^ havinjf chaise of 
public works. * 

Edit, od'it, V. to prepare for publication. 

Editioi^ e-dihh'un, ». the number of copies of a book 
publm[ied at one time. 

Education, cd-u-ka'shun, n. instruction. 

Educator, ed'u'ka>tor. n, an instructor. 

Educe, e-ilus", v. to extract. 

Eel,j^l. n. a snake-Iike fish. 

Eei%, e'rl. atO- wild ; weird. 

Efface, ef-fas', v. to erase ; to wipe out. 

Effect, ef'fekt', n. result ; v. to accomplish. 

Effective, ef-fek'tiv, adj. powerfuL 
Effects, ef-fekis'. n. eoods 
Eflbctuate, ef-fekt'u-at, v. to achieve. 

Effeminate, ef-fcm'I<nat, adj. unmanly 
Effendi, ff-ten'dT. ». a hiah I'urkish official. 
Effervescence, cf-fer-ves~ens, n. a boilinif up. 

Effete, e^fet^ adj. exhausted. 

Efficacioua. ef-ik-a's^s, adj. effectual. 

EfficMy, erik-ft-sT, Nrviitue; eneiify 
Efficient^, ef-ish'en<br, n power ; strenf^h ; adequacy. 
Effifry, cri'jl, M. a likeness ; a dummy representation. 
Efflorescence, cf-fld-res'ens, » .scmsoii of blossoming. 
Effluence, erfioo-cns. n an outflow. 

Effluent, ePfloo-ent, n. an outflow stream. 

Effluvium, ef-floo'vi>um. n noxious vapour. 

Effort, ePort, w. endeavour. 

Effrontery, ef fnint'er*!, n. impuilence. 

Effulgence, ef ful'iens, * 1 , Uislrc ; bri}<htness 
Effusion, ei-fu'zhun, m. that uhich is poured forth. 

Eft, H. a newt. [from the body. 

Ei^estion, e-jest'shun, n the dischareini^ of excess 
Ere, eg, » an oval'sluaped body Uiu by birds and 
some animals from which young are hatched. 
Eglantine, eg'Un-tIn, it sweet-brier 
Egoism, e'go-iziu, n, the tht^iry of self-interest. 
Egotise, e'got-Iz, 7'. to speak much of self. 

Egoti.^m, c'got-rzrn, n. sulf-ahsorption. 

Egotistic, c-go-tist'ik. ad/, conceited 
Egregious, e-gre'jl-us, adj. loohshiy prominent ,, 
Egress, e'gres, «. the act of i»assino <jut 
Egret, c'grct. «. a small white heron. 

Egrcttc, e gret', ». fenther ornaments. (antiquities. 
Egyptology, e-hpt-ol'o-jl, n the science of Egyptian 
Eioer-down, f'lfer-down, u the dtmii of thet,ideruuck. 
Either, i'ther. or c'ther, adj or pion one of two. 
Ejaculation, c-jak-u-la'shun, n. a sliort exi.ldinaUon. 
Eject, c-jekl*. v. to throw out. 

Ejection, e-jek'shun. u. dischar;,c 

Ejectment, «-jekt'nient ri. expulMon, dispossession. 

Eke, ck. V lo add to , to cMomi. 

Elaborate, c-lab'o-r.it, v. to Uboar on, to hmsli with 
Elan, a- long', n. dash. [great jjaiiis. 

Eland, e'land. n an Afric.in antulo;^ 

Elapse, c-].ips', v to glide away , t'- pas.s awa 3 '. 
Elastic, e-1.is'tik, ad/ rebounding. 

Elate, c-l.it', V to exalt. 

Elated, c 1 .it'ed, ad/, puffed iiii [way 

Elbow, el'bo, n the h^nd oi the arm . f to push ones 
Elbow-room, el'ho-rooni, n. room to sUr in ; freedom. 
Eld, M. ancient times. 

Elder, el'dcr. adj older. 

El Dorado, el-do-r.l'dO, n. the gulden land 
Elect, e-lekt', v. to dioose. 

Election, e-lek'sliun. n. chou c , decision by vote. 
Electioneering; el-ek-slum-cr'mg, the cauva.ssing 
for votes for an election 

Elecrive, el ek'tiv, adj. redating to tlie power of choice 
Elector, el ek'tor, n. one who h.is a vote 
Electric, e-lek'tnc, adj. pertaining to electricity. 
Electricity, e-lek-ttU'it-i. n that power in bodies 
which attracts and repel.', substances. 

Electrify, c-lek'til-n, v. to couiiiiuiiicate electricity to. 
Electrode, e-lek'trOd, «. the pole of a galvanic luittery. 
Eibctro-dynainJc^ c-lek'tro-di-iiam^l^, n. the science 
of the action of elactncity. ^ 

Electro-kinetics, e-ff-k'!, D-ki-iict^s, «. science of 
electricity in motion. 

Electromew, e-lek-trom'e-ter, n. an instrument for 
gtueasurmg elect ncity. 

Blectroiplate, c-lek'tro-pldt, v. to cover with silver. 


[charity, 
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Blect^ataties, e-lek'tro-statMks. n, science of elec- 
triflty at rest, [metal deposited by electricity. 
BNctrotype, e-lek'tro-tip, n. the art of engraving on a 
Blectuary, e-lek'tu-er-I, n, a inedtcinal powder with 
sweetening. 

Eleemosynary, el-e-mos'in-ar-T, a4/\ pertaining to 
Bl^ance, ePe-gans, n. grace. ' ' 

Blegiac, elegiacal, el-^-ji'ak, cl-fi-jPak-al. ati 
Elegy, cl'C-if, n a song of mourning. 

Element, ere-nient, n. a substantid part of any sub- 
Elementary, el-e-ment'af-I. ad/, prinury. [stance. 
Elephant, ePe*fant, h. our hirgest quadruped. 
Eiephantlaais, el-e-fiRi-tras-is, n. a disease which 
causes the legs to swell. 

Elephantine, el-o-fant'iii, ad/, huge. 

Elevate, cl'e-v&i, v to raise. 

* Elevator, el'e-vi-tor, n. passenger or grain lift. 

Elf, clf, M. a fairy. 

Elldt, e-lis'it, V. to deduce. 

Elide. e-lTd'. » to cut oP. 

Eligible, cl'ij-ibl. ad/, dui/ qualified 
Eliminate, e-lim'in-at, v. to remove : to cancel 
Elision, e>Iizh'un, h. a suppressed vowel or syllable. 
Elite, a-let', n. tlie select fSoruon. 

Elixir, c-hks'er, w. a tincture. 

Elk, elk, n. u kind of stag 

Ell, el. n a measure : a yard and a qu.arter. ^ 

Ellipse, el-lips', rt. an oval. ^ Tieft out. 

Ellipsis, el-hn'sis. n. a figure implying a word or words 
Ellipsoid, el-lip'soid. * 1 . a surface, eacli plane section 
of w'hicli is an ellipsis. 

Elliptical, cl.hp'tfk-al. a((/. oval. 

Elm, elm, » a tree [roasts. 

Elmo's fire, el'indz-fir, h. electric appearances on 
Elocution, el-o-ku’shun, n the art of good speaking. ^ 
Elocutiofflst, el u-ku'shun-cst, m. one who practises 
Eloge, aTozh', m, a fuiK’ial panegyric. * [elocution. 
Elongate, e-long'git,0. to cxteml 
Elopement, c-lop'roent, h. a clandestine running 
Eloquence, el'o-kwen:>, adj', forceful speaking, [away. 
Else, els. adv otherwise. 

Elsewhere, els'hwar, adv m some other place. 
Elucidate, edu'sl-dat, xf. to make clear 
Elude, e-lud', v to escajM' 

Etusive, e-lu'siv, ad/, eluduig: evasive. 

Elutriate, e-iirtri-at, v, to separate by w.iter, 

Hlysian. e lizh'yan, ad/, dehuhtful. 

Elysium, e-hdiV«m. ft. tlie abode of the blessed. 
Emaciate, e .nash't-dt. x>. to waste, to make lean. 
Emanation, e'liMsh'f-a'shun. ft. thinne.ss of tlesii. 
Emanate, em'an-at, v to pr(.>,:ced from. 

Emanation, cm an d'-.inm, n. that which flows out. 
Emancipate, c-man'sl-pat. 7/ to set free. « 

Emasculate, e mas'ku-lar. ,/ to castrate. 

Embalm, em-bfim', v to preserve Iroiu decay. % 
Embank, em-bangk'. t' to bank up, 

Embankment, cm-bangk'mcnt, n. a bank or mound , 
d bankod up rixidviay. 

Etniiargo, en> bar'go, « order lo stop a vessel. 
Bmbaik, ein-bAik', v. to put or go on board 
Embarrass, eui-liar'as. i' to hinder , to perplex 
Embassy, em'bas-(, h an ambassador and his retinue : 
an ambassador's residence. | in' order of battle 
^Embattle, eiii-bat'i, 7' tJ make InittlLMiients ; to placa 
* Embellish, ein-bel'iish, v. to adorn. 

Embers, I'ln'berz, n smouldering wood or coak 
Embezzle, ein-bez'l, v to niake fraudulent use of. 
Embitter, cm-bit'er, v. to make bitter. 

Emblazoa, ein-blaz'on. V to adoiii m colours. 
Emblazonry, cm-blaz'on-ri. h the art ui emblazoning 
Emblem, curblem, n. a s\ mbol 
Embody, cin-bodM. v to un-oriioratc. 

Emboloen, em-bold'cn, v. to encourage. 

Embolism, em'bo lizm, n. the filling ui of dates in a 
time record 

Embolus, cin'lio-his. ft. a clot of obstructing fibrin. 
Embcmpolnt, &ng-boDg'pwang', ad/ stoutness. 
Embosom, em-booz'um, v to cherish. 

Emboss, eiii-l>os', V. to work raised |iattems. • 

Bmboucwre, flng-boo-shoor', tt. the mouth o( a river. 
Embower, ai»'bow''er, v. to place in a bower. 
Embrace, em-bras, v. to clasp ; to fold lovingly. 
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•Bmbnsuref em-bii'zhur, n. a slanting opeii|^ in a 
Bmbrocatei em'bro-kat. v. to moisten. 

Smbraldert ein-broPder, v. to adorn with needlewevk. 
•Bmbroldery, em-broi'der-T, ic. ornamental needlework. 
'BmiKoll, em-broil', v. to entangle. 
iBmbiyo, em'bri-d. m. the first stage of animal or 
plant development. 

BmDryology, em-brT'oro-JT, m. the science of embryos. 
iBmendation, em-en-d.Vshun, n. correction, 
emerald, etn'er<ald, m. a green precious stone. 

B merge, e-mery, v. to come out of. 

Smergencyi e'mer^jen-sT, m. a pressing necessity. 
Bmentus, e-mer'-l-tus, oM nonour^ly dischaiged 
from office ; n. one so dtscliarged. 

Bmeraion, e-mersh'un, n. a rising out of. [poiishii^. 
Bmery, em'er>f. n. a kind of corundum used for 
Bmetfc, e-met'ik, n. a potion to cause vomiting. 
Sraeute, em>ut', n. a mob rising. 

Bmigrant, em^r-grant. n. one who emigrates. 
Bmigrate, em>f-grat', v. to proceed to another country. 
Sminence, em'r-nens, n. height ; distinction. 
Sminent, em'I-nent, distinguished. 

Emissary, em'is-ar>I, h. a person sent out ; a spy. 
Emission, e-mish'un, n. the act of sendmg forth. 
Emit, e>mit', v. to send forth. 

Emmet, em^et, n, the ant. 

Bmolli^t, e-mol'yent. adj. softening. 

Emolument, e-mr>l'u-ment, n. the profit of office or 
employment: advantage. 

Emotion, e-md'shun. n. notation of feelings. 
Bmpalement, eni-p<ll'ment (see /m/aUment.) 
Empanel. ein-panM. v. to enter names on a panel, as 
Smpark (see /m/arJt). [of a jury. 

Bmperor, em'per-or, n. the highest sovereign title. 
Amphasia, em'fas-is, n. stress on a word. 

Bmphaslae, |mi'fa*siz, V. to give emphasis ttf . 

Bmmre, em'car. n, dominions of an empire ; supreme 
authority. t# 

Bmplric, em'pir'ik, ad/, proved by experience. 
Bmpiridsm, em-pir'i-sism, n. a system relying on ex- 
Bmploy4, em-ploy'i, ft a person employed, [^nence. 
Sm^oyment, em*ploi'ment, n. occupation 
Bmponum, em>p0'r1-um, n. a mart ; a large shop. 
Empower, empow'er, v. to sanction. 

Bmpress, em'pres, m. consort of an emperor. 

Bm^y, cmp'tT, adj. vacant ; v. to exhaust. 

•Empyreal, em^pir'e-al. at^'. the purest heaven : sub- 
Smuj ^mu, n. a large bird. [limity. 

Smulate, em'u-lat. v. to strive to equal ; to imitate. 
Emulative, em'u-la-tiv, ad/, tending to emulation. 
Bmuldon, e-murshuii, n. an oily preparation. 

Bnatrie, en-a'bl, v. to render able; to empower. 
Bnaot, en-akt', v. to pass a law. 

Bnactment, en-akt'ment, h. a law. [apply enamel. 
Enafkd en-am'el, n. hard surface coating; v. to 
Enamelling, en-ain'el-ing. n. the art of making enamel. 
Bnamour, en-ain'ur, v. to inspire with love. 

Encamp, en-kamp\ v. to fonn a camu. 

Encampment, en-kamp'ment, n. the place where 
bodies of troops or others are camped. 

Bncauatic, en-kaws'tik, adJ. with colours burned in. 
Bnceinte, fing-sAngt', m. an enclosure ; adj. pregnant. 
Enchain, en-chan^ v. to put in chains. 

Enchant, en-chant'. v. to charm. 

Enchantment, en-chant'ment, n. that which enchants. 
Enchase, en-chas', v. to engrave ; to inlay. 

Endrcle, en-serk*!, v. to enclose; to surround. 
Enclitic, en-klTtMc, ad/- leaning upon. 

Encomiast, en-kd'mT-ast, n. one who eulogises. 
Encomium, en-ko'm1*um, ». high praise. 

Encompass, en-kom'pas, v. to surround. ^ , 
Snoore, dng-kOr', adv. repeat. 

Encounter, en-kown'ter, v. to meet ; to oppose. 
Encourage, en-kur'Sj, v. to urge ; to animate. 
Encroach, eii-krdch', v. to intrude. 

Encumber, en-kum'ber, v. to burden ; to impede. 
Encumbrance, en-kum'bzans, h. that which encum* 
bers. [questions. 

Encyclical, en-s7kli-kal, n. a papal letter on public 
Cnqyclopmdia, en-si-klA-pe'di-a, n. a comprehensive 
work dealing with some or every branch of* know- 
Enqfst, en-sist', v. to enclose in a cyst. [ledge. 
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Endanger, en-dfin'JIrr, v. to imperIL 
Endear. en-dSr'. v. to make dear. 

Endeavour, en-dev'er, v. to strive ; to attempt 
Endemic, en-dem'ik, ad/, special to a district or*i|>eople. 
Bndogen, en'do-ten, m. a plant that ei^ands by 
internal growth. • [of; to sanction. 

Endorse, en-dors', v. to sign one's name on the back 
Endow, en-dow', v. to fur^h with funds or dowry. 
Endowment, en-dow'ment, ». that which is endowed. 
Endurance, en-du'ians, n. the condition of enduring. 
Endure, en-dur', v. to last. 

Enema, en-fi'ma. h. an injection. 

Enemy, en'fi-ml, n. a foe. 

Energy, en'er-JI, n. force; vigour. 

Enervate, en-er'vfit, v. to weaken. 

Enfeeble, en-fe'bl, v. to make feeble. [of an estate. 
Enfeoffment, en-fePment, n. a deed transferring the fee 
Enfilade, en-fM^d', n. rooms opening upon a common 
corridor; v. to rake with shot 
Enforce, en-fors', v. to compel £ [privileges 

Enfranchise, en-fran'chiz, v. to set free ; to grant mvic 
Engender, en-Jen'der. v. to sow ; to breed ; to produce. 
Engine, en'jin, m. a machine imparting motive power. 
Engineer, en-iin-er', n. an engine maker or controller. 
Enginery, enOin-rf. m. the art of controlling engines. 
Engird, en-gird', v. to encircle. 

Engrail, en-grdl, v. to make a border of indented lines. 
Enfcrain, en-grau'. v. to dye permanently. 

Engrave, cn-grav', v. to cut impressions on wood or 
steel ; to print. 

Engraver, en*grav'er. n. one who engraves. 
Engraving, eii-grav^ing, n print of a picture. 
Engross, en-gr6s', v. to absorb ; to write in legal hand. 
Engulf, en-gulf, v. to swallow up. 

Enhance, en-hans', v. to increase : to heighten. 
Enigma, en-ig'ma, n, a puzzle. 

Enigmatical, en-ig-mat'ik-al, ad/- obscure. 

Enjmn, en-join', v. to order. 

Enjoy, en-joi', v to take pleasure in. 

Enkindle, en-kind'l, v. to inflame. 

Enlarge, en-lArj', v. to expand. 

Enlighten, en-llt'en, v. to illuminate. 

Enlistment, en-lisPment, n. the act of enlisting. 
Enliven, en-irven, v. to make cheerful 
Enmity, en'mit-f, n. hostility ; unfriendliness. 
Ennoble, en-nO'bl, v. to confer noble rank upon. 
Ennui, Ang-nw^, rt. weariness. 

Enormity, e-nor'm(-t!, n. that which is enormous, 
wicked, or monstrous. 

Enormous, e-noriraus. adf. excessively large. 

Enough, e-nuf, adj. sufficient ; adv. suffic^tly. 
Enrage, en-raj, v to make angry. 

Enrapture, en-rai/tur, v. to cauie extreme delight. 
Enravlab, en-rav^sii. v. to enchant 
Enrich, en-rich', v. to make nch. 

Enrobe, en•^6b^ v. to attire. 

Enrol, en-ror, v. to register. 

Ensample, en-Sam'pl, n, example. 

Ensanguine, en-sai^gwin, v. to stain with blood. 
Ensconce, en-skonsC v. to cover ; to hide safely. 
Enshield, en-sheld\ v. to shield. 

Enshrine, en•5h^in^ v. to enclose; to keep in regard. 
Enshroud, en-shrowd', v. to cover up. 

Ensiform, en'sf'rorm, ath\ sword-shaped. 

Ensign, en'sin, w. the flag of a nation or regiment : 

the officer who carries it. 

Ensilage, en'sil-aj, h. stored fodder. 

Enslave, en-slav', v. to captivate. 

Ensnare, en-sn.ir', v. to entangle. 

Ensue, en-su\ v. to follow. 

Bntamature, en-tab'la-tur, n. the part of architecture 
that surmounts a column. [entailed estate. 

Entail, en-t&l', v. to settle in special descent ; m. an 
Bntallment, en-tal'ment, n. act of entailing. 
Entangle, en-tanirigl, v. to contort into a tangle ; to 
Bntelechy, en-tel^jkf, n, actual existence, [ensnare. 
Enter, en'ter, v. to f^ceed inwai d ; to Join in. 
Enteric, en-teriik, ad/, relating to the intestlnea 
Enterprise, en'ter-priz, n. an undertaking or adven* 
EnlerpsMng, eii'ter-prlz-ing. adj\ adventupus. [turn. 
Entertain, en-ter-tan', v. to amuse; to show bsa* 
Enthral, en-|^raWl', v. to enslave. [pitaUty, 
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BatfannM, en</Arta', v. to place on a tht jne. 
Bnthualaaiii, en.Mu'zI<asin, n. extreme ardour. 
Bnthuiiut, eii4Aa'z(>ast, m. one who feels enthu^asm. 
Bntice, eiAb'. v. to allure. 

Bntlre, en-tlA complete. 

Bntitie, en-trtl, v. to give claim or title to. 

Bnttty, en'tl'tl. n. existence. 

Bntomb. en-toom', v. to bury. [insects. 

BntomnoKlat, en>to-mol'o«iist. n. one who studies 
Bntozoa, en-to-zb'ft, animal life within other animals. 
B&trallaf en'trais, n. the bowels. [troops. 

Bntraiiii en-tran'. v. to take train, as of bodies of 
Bnfcraoce, en'trans, n. the place where one enters; 
Entrap, en trap', v. to trap. [the act of enteringf. 

Entreat, en-tret', v. to beseech. 

Entree, ftnff-trS'. n. entry ; a made dbh. 

Entrepot, Ang'tr.pfi, n, a storehouse; a bonded 
warehouse. 

Entresol, Ang'tr-sdl, n. a low connecting storey 
Entry, en'trl, n. entrance [I etween two main storeys. 
Entwine, en-twTn'. v, to interlace. 

Bntwist, en>twist', v. to twist. 

Enucleate, en*u'lde4t, v. to explain ; to extract. 
Enumerate, e-nu'mer-at, v. to compute the number of. 

“ ■ ■ *"■ ' u^y declare : to pro* 


Enunciate, e>nun'sl*at. v. to formsiL^ . 

Envelop, en-vel'up. v. to invest. [nounce clearly. 
Envelope, en'vel*op. m. a covering. 

Envelopment, en-vel'up-ment, n. that which covers. 
Envenom, en-ven'om. v. to puison ; to embitter. 
Enviable, en'vT-abl, adj. fit to be envied. 

Envious, en'vT*us, adj. feeiiiig envy. 

Environ, en-vi'ron, v, to surround. 

Environs, en-vi'rons. n. suburbs. 

Envoy, en'voi, n. a diplomatic messenger. 

Envy, en'vl, n. Jealou^' ; v. to grudge. 

Eocene, e'd-sen. ad/ hrst of the Tertiary formation. 
Eozdlc, e-A-zd'ik, adj. relating to certain fossil remains 
found in Canada. [of tiic ^ear 

Epact, e'pakt, n. the age of the moon at the o|)enmg 
Epaulement, c>pawl'ment. fi sidework of a battery. 
Epaulet, ep'O'let. n. shoulder-badge. [taDle. 

Epergne, e-pern', n centre disli or ornament i*)r the 
Ephemera. e-fetn'er-A, n, insects that live but a da 3 '. 
Ephemeral, ef-em'er-^, ad/, short-lived ; existing for 
a day only. 

Ephemeria, ef-em'er-is, n. a daily Journal. 

Ephod, rfod, n. a Jewish surplice. 

Epic, ep'ik, n. an heroic poem 
Epicene, ep'i-sen, adJ. pertaining to both sexes. 
Epicure, ep'I-kur, n. a lover of gootl things. 
Epicurean, ep.l-kii're-*in, ad/, given to luxury. 
Epicycle, cp'l-sl-kl, n. a circle whose centre is on a 
greater circle's circumference. [ ] icople. 

Bpioemic, ep-I-deiu'ik, €tJj. ahectiiig l.irge bodies of 
Epidermic ep-I-der'uus. n. the outer coieiing of the 
skm. [or belly. 

Epigastric, ep-I-gas'lrlk, adf relating to the stomach 
Epiglottis, e}M-^ot'is, $i. cartilage at the root of the 
tongue. 

Epigram, ci/rgratn, n. a smart, pnintcnl sayiiig. 


, to cinlepsy. 
Epilc^& ep'il-og, n. a supplcinciitai i>art at the end 
or I play. 

Epiphany, e-infan-T, n. a church festival falling on 
Epiphyte, ep'if-it, n. a parasite. [Januarj' 6. 

Episcopacy, e-pis'ko-pa-si, n Church govcriiineiit. 
Episco^, e-pLs'ko-pal, adj. pertaining to bishops. 
Episcopate, e-pis'ko-pat, n. a bishopric. 

Episode, ejyi’sM, n. a diverting incident ; a short tale 
apart from a main story 
Epistle, e-pist'l, H. a letter. 

Epistolary, e-pis'-to-la-rl, adi. pertaining to letters. 
Epistyle, cp'l-stil (see Anhifrave). [inent. 

Bpiuiph, ep'Maf, n. an in.scnpti«n ona tomb or inonu- 
Bplthalamium, ep-T-r/iA^'mr-uiii, w^marnage song. 
Epithet, ep'f>rAet, n. a short descriptive expression. 
Epitome, e-pit'o<m£, ». a synopsis. 

Bpitomise, e-p it'o-miz, v. to condense, • 

Bpizdbn, ep-I-z5'on, n. a skin parasite. 

Epoch, ^ok, M. a remarkable period. 
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Bpode, e|ifid, w. a Lind of lyric poem. 

Bponym, l^o-nim, n. name derived from an individual 
Bqua^, d^wabU adj. equal ; even. [degree. 

Equal, 4'kwal. even ; like ; of the same quality or 
Equanimity. ek-wa-nim'it-T, n. evenness of temper. 
Equation, e-kwi'shun, n. the act of making equal. 
Equator, e*kwl'ter, n. the line encircling tlie middle 
of the globe. [equator. 

Equatorial. ek>wa-t6'ri-al, ad/, pertaining to thw 
Equerry, ek'wer-r, h. an official of the royal hous^old. 
Bquestriaa. e-kwes'trl-an, ad/, relating to horses ; » 
horse rider. 

Equiangular, e-kwT-ang'gQ-lar. adj. with equal angles.. 
Equilateral, e-kwl-lat'er-al. adj. with all sides equal. 
Equilibrate, e-kwl-irbrit, v. to balance. 

BquUibrium, e-kwil-ib'il-uin. n. equal balancing. 
Rjulne, £'kwln. adj. relating to horses. [equator 

Equlnocd^ e-kwl-nok'shai, adj, relating to the 
Equinox, e'kwf-noks. h the time of the sun's crossing 
Equip, e-kwip'. v. to fit out : to supply, [the equator 
Equipage, eVwf-paJ, n. & carriage and attendants ; 
anydnng equippra. 

Equipment, e-kwip'ment, n. outfit; theact of equipping. 
Equipoise, e'k%vi-]>oiz, ». equality of weight ; M^ce. 
Bquipollence, e-kwT-pol'ens. n equality of power. 
Equipollent, e-kwi-pol'ent, ad/, possessed of equa^ 
power. ^ 

Equitable, ek'wTt-ahl. ad/, shovring the quali^ of 
Equity, ek'wl-tl, n. right ; Justice ; fainiess. [equity. 
Equivalent, e-kwIv'Adent, adj. equal. 

Equivocal, e-kwlv'o-fcai, adj. doubtful. 

Equivocate, e-kwiv'o-kit, v. to prevaricate. 
Equivocation, c-kwfv-o-Ic.V.shun, n. ambiguity. 

Era, e'ra, ti a period of years counted from a doininat- 
ting date. 

Eradicable,me-rad'I-kabl, adj. capable of tieing 
eradicate. • [move. 

Eradicate, e-rad'T-kat, v. te destroy ; to efface ; to n»> 
Eradication, c-rad-ik-a'^un, n, destruction ; ex- 
Erase, e-ris', v. to expunge. (pungemont. 

Erastianism. e-ras'tt-an-ism, n. State coiitiof of the 
Church. 

Erasure, e-ri'&ur, n. the act of erasing ; the part 
where erasing lias been done. 

Erato, eria-to, m. the muse of lyric poetry. 

Erectf e-rekt', ad/> upriglit ; v. to build. 

Eremite, er’e-mit, n. a Immiit 

Ergot, er'^ot. a. a fungoid disease in plants. 

Ermine, er'mm, w. a white fur ; the animal from 
which it IS obtained. 

Erode, e-rod', v. to eat away. 

Erosion, e-rO'shun, k the process of eating away. 
Eiotic, er ot'ik, adj. amatory. « 

Err, cr, v. to blunder. 

Errand, eriund, n a message. • I, 

Errant, er'aiu. ad; roving. 

Errantry, er'ant-rl, n. a wandering like a knight-er- 
Erratic, cr-at 'ik, anj. irrcguUr. IranL 

Erratum, cr-a'ium, n. an error in writing or prmting. 
Erroneous, er o'ne-iis, adj. wrung ; mi:>takeu. 

Error, er'or, ». a mistake. 

Erse, ers, n. a hr.oich of the Celtic lai^uage. 

Erst, erbt, adi'. formerly 


Eb ubescence, cr-oo-bi»>^:ns, n. the act ofgrow'ingredi: 
Bnidite, er'u-dit, ad;, lamipd. 

Erudition, er-u-dish’un, ft lc.-^ming. 

Eiuginous, cr-u'jin-us, adj rusi-liko. 

Eruption, e-rup'shun, n. a bursting forth. [skin- 
Erysipelas, cr-I-sip'e-ias, n. an infianuiuition of the 
Escalade, e.s-ka-liid', m the scaling of fortified walls. 

by means of ladders. 

Escalop, es-kal'op, n. a shell-fish. 

Escape, es-kap', v. to evade ; to get away from. 
Escapement, c5-k..ip' inent, #r. the act of escaping 
part of the works of a clock or watch. 

Escnarotlc, es-ka-rot'ik, adj. t>ertamiug to arttliciaK 
sloughs produced by caustics. 

Eschatology, es-ka-toro-jf, v. the theory of finality. 
Escheat, es-chet', n, proj^erty forfuited to the State. 
Eschew, es-chow', v. to shun. [attendantv 

Escort, ss'koit, H guide, attendant, or body of armeA 
Escort, es-kort', v. to accompany for guidance. 
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Bscritolre, es4Eri-twor'< m. a wiltlng-deslc. 

Baculapiant es>ku-U'pr>«n» relating^ to h» .lln^, 
Baculea t . es'ku-lent, a4/. eatable. 4 . 

Bacuiial, es^u-if-al, n. the royal palace at Madria. 
BBcutcheoa, es-kut'shim, ft, a family shield or coat of 
Bsopha^uat e-sof 4*s:us, n. the gullet. [arms. 

Baoteiic, es-O'ter'ik, a<^. mysterious ; secret. 

Bspidiert es-pal'yer, ». lattice-work for fruit-trees. 
BqwrtOL cs-^r'to, n. a strong mss common in Spain. 
Bspedtu, es-pesh'al, atC/. peculiar ; special 
Bapjoaage, es^pl-on4l h. spying. , 

Eaplcnadet es-pla-nad\ n. a prominent level prome- 
Bspouaal, cs-pow'zal, n. the Mt of betrothing, [nade. 
Bspouae, es-^wa'. v. to aifiaiice ; to marry. 

Bq’rit, es-pre', u. liveliness. 

B^y, es-pr, v. to discern. [courtesy. 

Bsquire, cs-kwTr', n. a squire; a general title ofx 
Casay, es'a, ft. an experiment ; a slmrt written com- 
p^tion. 

Baaence, es'ens, m. the nature of a thing ; an extract. 
Eaaential, e&-en'(^a1, ir<^. necessary. 

EstabUsb, es-tab'lish, v. to set up ; to fix. 
Ba^lisbmeDt, es-tab'lish-ment, u. settlement ; place 
of business; house. 

Batate, es-tat', m. property ; possession ; rank. 
BaCaem, es-tem', v. to value ; ». respect. 

Bathetic, es-rAet^k (sec j^sthetxc\, [Russia. 

BatboaUo, es/Ad-nr-an, adj. relating to Hsthoiua in 
Batlmate, es'timsit, v. to v^uc ; n, a valuation. , 
Batop, es-to^i'. v. to bar. 

Batovers, es-tfi'verz, ». necessaries allowed to a tenant 
Batrange, es-tranj', v, to alienate. 

Batray, es-tri', n. a stray t>ea.st. 

Batumi es'tu^r-I, u. the lower part of a river. 
Esurient, es-u'rl-ent, adj. penurious. 

* Btcli, cch, If. to design on iiiotal with aciU^ 

Btm'nal, c-ller'nal, everlasting. 

Sternity, e-terinT-tT, h, perpq^pity. 

Etesiam i-te'xhan, adj. periodical. 

Ether, eVAer. «. the upper air. 

Ethereal, e-ZAe^r^al, mdj\ heavenly. 

Ethical, e/A'ik-al adj. pertaining to duty. 

Ethics, e/A'iks, n. sacnce of moral duty. 

Ethnioal, erA'nik-al, adj. relating to nations or races. 
Ethnogriwhy, e^A-nog raf-l, n. the scicnufvc descrip- 
tion of the human races. 

Ethnology, e/A-noI'o-jf, n. the science of ni.ii]l:ind. 
EthologJi^ erA-ol^o-ji, m. the science of ciiaracicr. 
Btfoiate, v. to grow pa/e from hick of Iiffht. 

Etiquette, eC'I-ket, k. the laws of courtesy ; good 
manners. 


Evangellae, e-van'lel-lc, v. to preach the gospel. 
Eva]ig:eUat, e-van'Jel-lst, ft. a preacher ofthe gospel. 
Evaporate, e-vap'o-rfit, v. to escape in vapour; to 
Evasion, e-v5'zhuii, h. the act of evading. ..[vamsh. 
Evening, evening, n. the close of day. 

Event, e- vent', h. an incident ; a happeninU^. 

Eventful. e-vent'AiI, at(/. full of events. 

Eventual e-vent' u-al, atO'. occurring as a consequence ; 
Evict, e-vikt', t>. to expel ; to dispossess. [final. 

Evidence, ev'f-dens, w. testimony. . * 

Evident, ev'I-dent, ad/, obvious. ' 

Evidential, ev-T-den'shol, at(/. tending to prove. 

Evil, e'vil, ft. wickedness, calamity ; a^'. wicked. 
Evince, e-vms'. v. to show ; to prove. 

Eviscerate, e-vls'er fit, v. to disembowL 
Evoke, e-v5k', v. to draw forth. 

Evoluacm. ev-o-liVshun, ft. gradual development. 
Evolutionist, ev-o-lii'shun-ist, ft. one who believes in 
tlie theory of evolution. 

Evolve, e-vofv', v. to disclose; to develop. 

Evulsion, e-vul'shun, ». a pludling forth. 

Ewe, u, ft. a female sheep. 

Ewer. u'er. n. a large water-jug. 

Ewigkcit, fi'vih-kit, n. eternity. (German), [irritation. 
Exacerbation, eg24is-er-l>a-shun, tt. the increase of 
Exact, egx-akt', v. to compel ; adj\ precise, accurate. 
Eicaction, egz-nk'shun, ti. a harsh demand. 
Exaggerate, egx-aj'er-fit, v. to m.-ignify unduly. 
Exalt, egS'Owlt , v. to elevate 
Examine, cgz-am'in, v. to inquire into ; to invcstlgata 
Example, egz-am'pl, m. a specimen or illustration. 
Exasperate, cgz-as'ner-fit, v. U) irritate ; auger. 
ExcaLbur, eks-kal'I-bur, tt Kin,. Arthur’; suur'l. 
Excambion, eks-kain'M-on. t* exchange of Inncis. 
Bxcandcacent, eks-kan-d'^s'ceiit. ad/, m white beat. 
Excavate, eks'kfi-vfit. v to dig out. 

Exceed, ek-sed', t*. to go beyond. 

Excel, ek-ser, v. to surpass 
Excellence, ek'sel-lens, ft. great merit 
Excellency, ek'seUen sY, tt. a title, of uonour. 
Excelsior, ek-<;ci'.‘.f-or, ad/ higher still 
Except, ek-scpi', v. to take t>ut ; to object to. Ition. 
Exceptionable, ek-sen'shun-abl, adj. open to objec- 
Exceptional, eK-sup'simii'dl, ndj, peculiar ; uncommon. 
Excerpt, ek-serpV, n. an cxtra^i 
Excess, ek-5cs', rt. intemperance , going beyond what 
is right or wise. 

Excessive, ck-scs'iv, adj. Jiiiinoderate. [another. 
Exchange, t'ki-rhrtnr, v. to give one tiling for 
Exchequer, eks-chek'er, n. ' f tue .s^iierior courts; 
the revenue. 


Etymology, et-Y-niol'o-jY, n. the science of words. Excisable, ek-slz'.ihl, adj 1* tble to excise duty. 

Bt^pnon, erT-mon, n a word root. Excise, ek'sTr, «. tax on commodities or trades. 

Eucluudst, u'ka-rist, ». the saciament. Exciseman, ek-siz^inan, n a collector of excise. 

EiMbSlogion, u-ko-KVjI-on, n. prayers of the Greek Excision, ek'sizh'un, « a ciittiMg away 

Euchre, u'kr, n. a card game. [Church. Excitable, ek-sit'abl, adj liable tu excitement. 

Eudemonixm, u-de'nion-iziii, tt a theory of etiiics Excite, ek-sit', v. to inflame 

constituting happiness the test of morality. Exclaim, eks-khim'. v. to c.dl out. 

Eudiometer, u-dl-om'e-tcr, n. .'m instrument for Exclamation, 'sk.s-klam-.Vshun, n, a loud outcry ; a 
nieasuriik^ oxygen. [for mythology a real origin. note of punctuation ( ! ) 

Euhemerism, u-he'mer-izm, n. a system that claims Exclamatory, eks-klani'fi-to-ri, adj. expressing 
Euli^se, u'lo^iz, v. to praise. Exclude, cks-klood', v. to shut out. [exclamation. 

Eulogium, u-lo'JT-um, ». something spoken or written Exclusive, eks-kloo'MV, adj. apart ; sole. 

Eulogy, u'lo-JY, n. encomium. praise. Excogitate, eks-koj'it-fic. v. to tliink slowly. 

Eunuch, u'nuk, h. a castrated man. Excommunicate, cks-kom-u'nbkat, v. to expel from 

Eupatrid, u-pafrid. n. an Atheiuan aristocrat. the Church 

Bupepsy, u-p^'sT, h. a healthy digestion. Excoriate, eks-kd'rf-fit, v. to strip the skin from. 

Euphemism, u'fem-izm, n. a word or form of wrords Excrescence, eks-kres'ens, n an unnatural outgrowth. 

presentit^ in a pleaamt form what is otherwise Excrete, eks-kret', v. to eject; to throw o/T. 
Euphony, u'fon-T. ft. a pleasing sound. [unpleasant. Excretion, eks-kre'shun, n matter excreted. 
Euphuim, u'fu-izm, n. an inflated expression. Excruciating, eks-kroo'shf-fi-tmg, ad/, torturing. 

Euroclydon, u-rok’A-don, n. the wind wlucb wrecked Exculpate, cks-kul'pat, v. to show guiltless ; to 
St. Paul’s ship. absolve. 

Eurythmy, u'ri/A-ml, n. symmetry. Excursion, cks-kur'shun, n. a trip ; an expedition. 

Buswhian, u-sti'kY-an, atf/. relating to the tube c<m- Excursus, eks-kurs'us. n. a dissertation, 

necting the middle ear and the pharynx. Excuse, eks-kuz', v. to forgive ; to overlook ; to«fTee 

Euterpe, u-ter'pe. m. the muse of music. Execrable, eks'li»kra-bl, a^. detesuble. [from blame. 

Buthanaeia, u-/Aan-fi'zr-a. n. easy death. Execrate, ek.s'fi-lsifit. v. to deribunce ; to curse. 

Evacuate, e-vak'u-at, v. to go out ; to throw out ; to Execute, eks'fi-kut, v. to perform ; to finish ; to put to 
Evade, e-vad', v. to avoid ; to escape. [dischajge. death by law. 

Bvaneacent, ev-an-es'ent, a4;\ fleeciiv- e Bxecfrtioner, eks<^-ku'shun*er, n. oneeappointed to 

BvaqgaUcBl, ev-an-jel'ik-al, at//. relating*to the gospel. carry out capital punishment. * 
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Bsccutlva, egrz-ek'u-tiv, m. persons who administer 
govemniontal authority. (th#dlrections of a wilL 
Executor, eff 2 -ek'u>ter, h. one appointed to carry out 
Exegeab, elb*e*J£'sis, n. the science of interpretation. 
Exegeticv, cks-c-jct'ik-al, ad/\ explanatory. 
Exemplar, ef 2 >cm'plar, m. soiuethlnir worthy of 
fanitatlon. [example. 

Exemplary, egfz-em'plarlf, «<f/. fonnlng a good 
Exetvptlfy, egz-em'pit-f T, v. to show by example. 
Exempt, egz-empt', v. to release from. 

Exequies, eks'e>kwiz, n. funeral rites. 

Exercise, eks'er-sTz, v. to practice ; m. task ; use : 
Exertj egz-ert', v. to strive ; to labour. [practice. 
Exertion, egz^er'shun, ». endeavour. 

Exfoliate, ds-f6'ir-St. v. to shed scales, [is exhaled. 
Exhalation, cez-ha-la'shun, n. v.ipour ; steam ; what 
Exhaust, ^b-hdwst', v. to weary; to expend; to 
drain offT 

Exhaustion, egz-hawist^yiin. n. great fatigue. 

Exhltnt, egz-lmt'it, v^o show ; n. the thtng shown. 
Exhibition, egz-hT-bi^^in. ti. a display ; a public sliow. 
Exhilarate, egs*hirer>at, v. to animate. 

Exf'ort, Ggz-hort', v. to preach ; to urge. 

Exhortation, egz-hort-a'shun, n. a religious harangue. 
Exhumation, egs<hu*nia'shun,z'.the act of disinterring. 
Exhume, eks*huni', v. to disinter. 

Exigency, eks^ij-en^sf, ft. an emergency. 

Exigent, eks'f-jeiit, ad/, urgent. 

Exiguous, eks-ig'u-us, ad/, slender ; small. 

Exile, cgz'H, ft. the condition of being expelled from 
h(MT«e or country : v. to banish. 

Exility, ekz-il'It-r, n. slenderness 
Exist, egz-fst', V. to have life. 

Exit, eks it M. .eparture. 

Exoduo, eks'-o \us. n. a going out. [own tribe. 

Exogamy, eksH.,^'am m. marrying only outside one's 
Exogeu, eks'o-jen, ft. a pUi that uicr ises by out- 
Exonerate, t rz-on'er-»t, ?/. to acquit. (side laj'ers. 
Exorbitant, egz-or'bl-tant. ady. cx..^ssiv«. 

Exorcise, eks^r-jilz, v. to dm\: away evil spirits. 
Exorcism, ek.«^or-sism, ft the act of ex|)ellmg evil 
spirits. 

Exordium, egr.o, dUum, v. an Introductory portion. 
Exoteric, tks ad/ external. 

Fxotic, egz ot'ik, . anything of foreign origin. 
Expand, eks-p.(iij', v'. to extend. 

Expanse, rJcs-ppiu.', u. mde open «>pacc 
£xpa sive- eks-iMn'«!>v, ad/, fnr-extenuing 
Ex parte, eks-par'te, ad/- on one side. 

Expatiate, eks-pa'shl-^t, v. to c.ilargf' upon. 
Expatriate, eks-r'^'trt-at, 7>. to l>anish. 

Expect, eks pekt v. to •tntic i|)ate 
Expectant, uks-p^'kl'ant, ad/ looking for 
Expectorant, /ckt'o rant, ad\ causing expectora- 
Expectorate, »-pekt'o-rjt, r>. to spit, [tioii 

Expediency, eks-pcMf-en-sl, a<f/ litness; convenience. 
Expedient, cks-pe'dl l, ad/, adviwble 
Expedite, eks'pe-dit, r. ti luickeii. to help forward 
Expedition, eks-pS-dish'un, v. speed , an undertaking 
for exploration, war, d'stovery, etc. 

Expeditious, eks-p^-dish'-s, ad/, quick ; prompt. 
Expel, ek5-]:>er, v. tf» drive out. 

Expend, eks-peud', t'. lu spend. 

Expenditure, eks-puii'dit-ur, n what is expended. 
Expense, eks-pens', n cost , outlay. 

Bxpennve, eks-pen'siv, adj costly. 

Experience, cks-per'l-eiis, fi. knowledge gamed; v to 
undergo ; to sutler 

Experiment, cks-peribnient. n. trial ; essay. 
Experimental, eks-per-f-nicitt'al, adf, tentative. 
Experimeutallat, eks-per-I-mcnt'aMst, ft. one who 
experiments. [a specialist. 

Bxpeit, eks-pe^t^ ai(;. having special knowledge ; n, 
Expiable, eks'pr-abl, adj. that m.ty be atoned for. 
Expiate, cks'pbat. v. to atone for. 

Elipiatory, eks'pI-a«to>ri, adj. haviag power to atone. 
Expiration, eks-pli^'shun. m, JFermuiatf<Hi; end; 

Dreathinguulwardiv. * 

Expire, eks-pir', v. to die ; to end. 

Expiry, ek^plr'r, n. termination. gw 

Enplacate, ek6*pis'kdt,v. to discover by close scrutiny, 
Explain, eks-plaii', v, to make clear. 
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BxplaJktloa, eks-plan4'8hua, n. act of making {rfata, 
BxpladttOfT, eks-plan'a-to>rl, «€(/. with explanation. 
Expetive, i^'ple-thr.auf/. a redundant word ; an oath. 
Explicable, eks'pllk-abi, a^. capable of being ex> 
Explicit, ei^lis^, at(/> clear ; plain. [plained. 
Bxpdode, eks-plAd', v. to burst forth ; to reject. 
Exploit, eks-ploit', v. to work up for selfish ends ; ft. a 
notable achievement. 

Exploration, eks-plfi-rS'shun, ». act of expiring. 
Explore, eks-plbr', v. to search for. 

Explosion, ela-pl&'zhun, n. act of exploding. 
Explosive, cks-pUf siv, n. a substaur'e that will cause 
an explosion. • 

Exponent, eks-pA'nent, ff, one who represents. 
Export, eks-port', v. to .send abroad. 

Export, ex^port. n. the thing exported. 

* Exportable, eks-port'abl. a^. that can be exported. 
Exportation, eks-port-a'shun, n. act of exporting. 
Expose, eks-p6z^, v. to lay bare ; to place tn danger. 
Exposition, eks-po*zish'un, «. an explanation; as 
exhibition ; the act of exposing. 

Expositor, eks-poz'it-or, n. one irao expounds. 
Expository, eks-poz'it-o-ii, adj. explanatory. 
Expostulate, eks-pos'tu4at. v. to remonstrate. 
Exposure, eks-pd'zur. h. the act of laying bare. 
Expound, eks-pownd', v. to explain. 

Express, eks-pres', v. to declare ; to make kiipwn ; to 
put into words ; fi. rapid transit or conveymee. 
Expression, eks-presh'un, n. aa of expression; 
feature : look. 

Expressively, eks-pies'iv-IT, adr\ with expression. 

Rvnraulir <..vA.-:a1lv 


^ , . of expelling. 

Expunge, eks-punj', v. to wipe out. 

ExpurgoM, eks'pur-g4t, v. to cleanse ; to cut out. * 
Exquimte, eks'kwiz-it. ad/, delicate ; si^rior. 
Bxsangufous, eks-saim'gwT-us, ad/l bloodless. 
Exscind, cks-sind', v.To cut og. 

Extant, ck.s'tant. aefr. in being. fpreparatlon. 

Bxtem^raneous, eks-tem-p3-rS'ne>us, at(/. without 
Extempore, eks-tem'po-re, adv. without study. 
Extemporize, eks-tem'po-riz. v. to speak off-hand. 
Extend, cks>entV, v to lengthen. 

Extension, eks-ten'shun, ». a stretching out. 
Extensive, elc$-ren'siv, adj. large; broad; compra- 
Extent, eks-tent', ft. compass ; space. [hensive. 
Extenuate, eks-ten'u-at, v. to pauiate. 

Exterior, eks-icr't-or, ad/, outer. 

Exterminate, rks-terimin-fft, v. to destroy. 

External, eks-tern^al, adj. outward. 

Externals, eks-ter'nalz, u. things outside or apart 
Extinct, eks-tingkt', adj. extinguished. ^rom. 

Extincteur, eks-tingkrer, ft. an instrument for ex- 
tinguishing fire. ^ ^ 

Extinction, eks-tingk'shun, n. an extinguishing. 
Extinguish, eks-ti»g'gwis(i, v. to quench, [tingulshes 
Extinguisher, eks-tinggwish-er, n. tliai winch ex- 
Extirpate, eks-teripat. v. to root out or destroy. 

Extol, eks-tfir. V. to praise. 

Extort, eks-tort', v. to force from. 

Extortion, eks-torsh'un, n. oppression. 

Extortionate, ek$-torishun-at, adj. o|)pressivc. 

* Extortioner, eks^tor'shun-er, n one who extorts. 

* Extra, eks'tra, adf. beyond what is usuaL 
Extract, eks-trakt^ v. to draw out. 

Extract, ek&'trakt, f*. a tiling extracted ; a copy of a 
portion of a book. 

Extraction, eks-trak'shun. n. the act of extracting. 
Extractive, eks-trakt'iv, adj. fciiat may be extract^. 
Extradition, eks*tra<dish^un. n. the yietding up of 
fugitives from justice by one country to anotiieT. 
Bxtriyudldal, eks-tra-ju-cTish'al, adj. out of the cus- 
tomary legal course. fmaterlal uaiveKe. 

Bxtramundane, eks-tra-roun'diin, adj- beyond tlie 
Extramural, elytra mu'ral, atj. outride the walls. 
Extraneous, eks-trfi'n4-us, ath'. external. 
Extraordinary, eks tra-or'din«'-T, adf* unusual; 

wonderful [turoi 

Extravagance, eks-trav'a-gans, w. excessive expend!* 
Bxtnaragant, eks-trav'ft-gant, adJ- lavisb, unreason- 
able. 
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fotruagaaca, eks-trav-a-caa'xa. n. a buries )ue, 
Bxtravuate, eks-trav'as-at, v, to let outnTrom the 
original vessel. , 

SxtreiM, eks-trem', tuff, remote, excessive. 
Sztremi^, eks>trem'it4, n. the utmost limit. 
Bxtricabie, eks'trik-abi, atij. that may be extricated. 
Bztricate, eks'trUkat, v. to get out of; to set free. 
Extrinsic, eks-trin'sik, a4/. external. 

Extrude, eks-trood\ v. to force out. 

Extrusion, eks-troo'xhun, m. the act of expelling. 
Exuberance, eks-u'ber-ans, n. an overflowing. 
JBxuberant, eks<Q'ber>ant, mO- abounding. 
Exudation, eks-u-da'shun, % the act of discharging 
through the pores. [issue forth. 

Exude, eks-ud', v. to discharge through the pores; to 
Bxulcerate, egz>urser-at, v. to make angry. 

Exultant, egz-uU'ant, ai(f. triumphant. 

Bye, T, u. organ of sight. 

Eyelet, Piet. u. a lace-hole. 

Eye-servant. Pser-vant. ft. one who only does his duty 
when under his master’s eye. 

Eyesore, Psor, ft. something offensive to the eye. 
Bye-tooth, PtoofA, m. one of the two canine teeth. 
Byre, ir, fi. a circuit, as of judges. 

Byry, e'rl, m. nest of a biref of prey. 


Fabian, fSliT-an, atff. delapng; 
Fabian Society. 


relating to the 
fa Action. 


Fable, fH'bl, ». a ^ctitious narrative of morid toacliing; 
Fabric, fab’rik, m. textile clotli , a building. [invent. 
Fabricate, fabM-kat, v. to put togetlier ; to make : to 
Fabrication, fab^rT-ka'shnn. ». tiic thing C^xicated. 
Fabulist, f^u-ilst, «. a unter of fables. 

Fabulous, fab’u-lus, atff- fals&‘, wonderful. 

Pacad^ fas-ad', m tiie front at a building. 

Pace, fas, ». front part of tlic head ; v. to confront. 
Facet, f&'set, n. a small surface or face. 

Facetiae, fSi-se'shl-e. ft. humorous writings or sayings. 
Facetious, fa-se’’shus, atff. funny : witty 
Facial, (a’shal, a/i/. connected with the face. 

Facile, fas'll, ai(/. easy ; yielding. 

Facilitate fa-sil'it-at, v. to make easy. 

Fodli^, M-sil'it-i, n. pliancy, dexterity. 

Facsimile, fak-sim'l-le, n. an exact copy. 

Fact, fakt, rt. a reality ; an act , sometiung known. 
Faction, fak'shun. n. a contending body of persons. 
Factious, fak'shus, at//, dislo>Ml ; turbulent. 
Factitious, fak-tish’us, Of//. aVtiAcial. 

Factor, fak'tor. ft. an agent ; a necessary element. 
Facllbrage, fak'tor-aj, n factor's coi„missioii. 

Pa^ry, fak'to-rT, ». worksliop ; iml). 

Factum, fak-tu'tum, rt, an agent of all work. 

Pacula, ftik'u-la. n. briglit spot on the sun 
Faculty, fak'ul-tt, ». mental i>ower; special aptitude ; 

oflicers of a university. 

Fad, fad. n. a hobby ; a whim. 

Fade, fid. v. to decay. 

Pag, f.ig, v. to become weary ; to Work hard. 

Fag-end, fag'end, n. the loose end or refuse of a 
Fagot, fag'ot. «. a bundle of sticks. [thing. 

Fagot-voter, f.ig'ot-vut-er, «. a voter on a false' 
Famnce, fa'yens, n. painted pottery. [qualiflcation. 
Fail, f ai, V. to fall short ; to weaken. 

Failure, fll'ur, n. defeat ; decay ; insolvency ; stop- 
Fain, Tin, adf. joyful ; willing. [p^c. 

Faineant, fa'nyang, adj. inactive : n, do-nothing. 
Faint, fant, v. to swoon ; adj. weak ; feeble : indistinct. 
Fair, fir, n. a periodical market ; adj. bright ; clear. 
Falij, fa'if, n. a supernatural being ; a .lEindly en- 
Faith, fa/A, n. belief; fidelity. [cluntress. 

Faithful, fiifA'ful, adj. true: loyal. 

Faithless, f A//i'les, adf. false ; dislr^al. 

Fakir, f.a'ker, ft. an Indian religious mendicant. 
Falcate, fal'kat, v. to bend like a sickle. 

.Falchion, fawl'shun, ». a short bent sword. 

Falooni iaw'kn, h. a trained hawk. 

Falconer, law'k-ner, n. a trainer of falcon^, l 
F alconry, £iwk'n-ri, n. the art of hunting with fidcons. 
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Faldstool, fawld'stool, m. a folding stooL rautunn. 
Pall, fawl, V. tcM'tumble; to decline; n. descent > 
Palladous, fal-Fshus, atff. misleading; delushv. 
Falbu^, faPa-sI, n. something deceptive. - 
Pallibie, fal'ibl, a4f. liable to err. , 

Fallow. faPO. adj. untilled. 

False, (awls, adf. untrue; unfaithflil. 

Palsebood, ikwwhood, n. a lie. 

Falsrtto, fawl-set'o, tt. a voice above the notusll com- 
Falsify, fawl'sl-ir. v. to make false. [psst. 

Falsity, fhwl-slt-l, n. a false statement. 

Palter, fawl'ter, v. to hesitate. 

Fame, fain, n. renown. 

Familiar, fam-il'yer, adf. intimate 
Familiarity, fam-il-l-ar'it-T, m. intimate intercourse. 
Family, fam'il-I. n. a household ; race. 

Famine, fam'in, n. extreme scarcity. 

Famish, fam'i.tn, v. to starve. 

Famous, fa'mus, adj. renowned. 

Fan, Ian, ». a hand instrument for cooling; an 
apparatus for whinowing. 

Fanatic, fan-at'ik, ». one wlio Is excessively zeaJous. 
Fanatical, fan-at'ik-al. ad/, wild ; unreasoning. 
Fanaticism, fan-at'I-sism, n. wild religious enmuslasm. 
Fancy, fan's!, n. imagination ; taste ; v. to imagine. 
Fandango, fan-dan'go, n. a Spanish dance. 

Pane, fan, n. a temple; a weathercock. 

Fanfare, (an'far, m. flourish of trumpets. 

Panfaronaae, fan'far-on-ail, n. bluster. 

Fang, foiig, n. tooth ; tusk ; claw. 

“ ‘ ' ■ ■ new ; gaudy. 

fan-siiaped windt w. 
x-Kuuci| lAii I, 'f. A banner. 

Fantasia, fan-til'zi-a, a fanciful musical composition. 
Fantastical, fan-tas'tik-al, ad/, whimsical ; imaginary. 
Fantasy, fan'ta-sl, n. a fancy ; iinaginiition. 

Far, fftr, adj distant. 

Fardcal, far'sik-al, adj. ludicrous. 

Fardeb tar'del, n. a pack. 

Fare, far. v. to get ; to liappcn ; n. price of transit. 
Farewell, Tir wel', n. a parting good wish. 
Par-fetcbcd^ fUr-fecht', ad/, unnatural ; forced. 
Panna, fo-re'na, n. ground com. 

Farinaceous, fa-nn-a'slms, ad/, mealy. 

Farm, firm, tt. land occupicil for cultivation ; v. to 
cultivate land ; to let for profli. 

Faro, fa'ro, n. a card game.- 
Farragfinous, fnr-a'jinms, adf jumbled. 

Farrago, far-ra'go, ft. a disorderly mass. 

Farrier, far'Insr, «. a horbe-<>lioer ; a horse doctor. 
Fanow, far'rr., «, a litter of pigs. 

Farthing, f.lr'thmg, ». small com. quarter of a penny. 
Farthingale, fdr'tiung-gal, n. a hoop for distending a 
lady's dress. 

Fascicle, fas'ikl, ». a small bundle ; a cluster. 
Fascinate, fas'in-at, r/ tu ch.irin. 

Fascination, fas-iiitVshun, n. [.ower to charm. 
Fashion, fasn'mi, ft. the prevailing style ; custom; cut 
or form. 

Fashionably fash'un-abl, adf in tiie first mode. 

Fast, ad/, fixed, rapid ; atfy. fimily : n. abstinence 
Pa.st-day, fast'd.!, ». a holy day of fasting, [from fo^. 
Fasten, f.is'n, v. to make fast. 

Faster, fast'er, ft. one who fasts 
Fastidious, fas-tid'l-iis, adf hard to please; too 
Fastness, tast'ness, ai(/> speed ; rapidity, [exacting. 
Fat, fat, rt. oily part of animal bodies ; a4f. plump, 
ubc.se. 

Fatal, fa'tal, adf deadly; according to fate ; mortal 
Fatalism, fa'tal-izm, ft. tlie theory that aii things are 
foreoraained. 

Fatality, fa-tal'it-T, ft. a fatal occurrence. 

Fate, fat', rt. destiny; the appomtetl lot; necessity. 
Fated, fa'ted, at^'. destined ; doomed. 

Father, fU'ther, n. male parent. 

Fatherland, fA'thnr-land, h. the land of one's anc$a> 
Fatherly, ffi'ther-V^t^. paterna\b [tots. 

Fathom, fath'mn, nautical measure— d feet ; v. to 

get to the bottom of. 

Fathomless, fath'om-les, atff. bottomless. „ 

FatigiRl;; &-t£g' n. weariness from exertion. « . 

Fatiscent, fat^-sent, at(/. gaping. 
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PatllnKf fet'llnfif, n. a young fktted atibnaL 
Fatten, fot'n, v. to make fat. ^ 

Fat^, fat'f, ad/, greasy. * 

Fatiuiyi fa-tu'it>T, n. stimidity ; mental feebleness. 
Fatuous, fat'u-us, adj. foolish. 

Faucoa, %Vse 2 . m. the top part of the throat. 

Faucet, law'set. n. a pipe, peg, or tap for letting 
Fault, fawh, n. error, blemish, iiiquor out of a barrel. 
Faun, ftwn, m. a inythol<^cal protector of shepherds. 
FauiM faWna, n. uie animals of a country, district, or 
Fauter, faw'tor. ». a supporter. [period. 

FavoniMi, fav«6'nl-an, adJ. relating to the west wind. 
Favour, faWer, n. patronage; encouragement: par- 
Favpurable, fl'ver-abi, adj. advantageous. [tiaiity. 

Favourite, ta'ver-lt, n. a person or thing in favour. 
Favouritism, fii'veT<it-izm, n. partiality. 

Faw& fawn, v. to cringe; to natter ; n. a young deer. 
Fay, fa. n. a small fairy. 

Fealty, fe'al'tT, n. fidelity. 

Fear, ter, n. alarm. 

FeasiblUty, fez-l-bil'iyr, n. quality of being practicable. 
Feast, fest, n. a festival ; v. to entertain sumptuously. 
Feat, fet, n. a reinarkalde achievement. 

Feather, feth'er, u. a growth on a bird ; a plume. 
Peatbeiy, feth'er-T, adj. covered with, or similar to. 

feathers. [the countenance. 

Feature, fet'ur, Mjnominent external sign; specialty: 
Febrifuge, feb'rl-fuj, n. medicine that n.itigates fever. 
Febrilej^fe'bri], adj. connected with fever. 

Fecal, te'kal. adj. relating to drugs. 

Pedal, fe^sf'al, a<0. relating to heralds 
Peck] fek, n. strength, vigour, bulk. 

Feckless fck'less, adj. spiritless. 

Fecula. fek'uda, n. starchy sediment. 

Fecund, fek'imd, a/^. fruitful. 

Fecundate, fek''un*dSt, v. to make fruitful. 

Fecundity, fek-un'dr-U, n. fruitfulness. [tlon. 

Federal, fed'eral, adj relating to a league or federa- 
Federalist, fcd'er-al-Ist, h, a .supporter of federalism. 
Federative, fcd'ct'S-tiv, adj, Ic'igued together. 

Fee, (e, h. recompense ; reward ; freehold inheritance. 

PeeUe, fe'bl, aef/. weak 

Feed, md, v. to ^ve food to ; to eat. 

Peel, fel, v. to perceive by touch ; to be iKected 
Peebng, fc'hng, ft. the sense of touch , tniottun. 
Feign, tan, v. to pretend. 

Feint, (ant, n a jjretence 
Felicitate, fe-IIs'it-at, w. to cnngr.»tul.ite 
Felicitous, fe-li'.'it'US, adj. hap'p^ , pleavint ; suitable. 
Feline, fe'lin, ad/, relating to c.aTb; rat-Iike 
Fell, feh n. a hill ; a skin ; v o tut dovii , to strike 
to the ground ; adj. salvage. 

Fellow, fel'5, ft. an equal ; a man of sninli account ; 

one who enjoys a university or other fellowship 
Fellowship, fer6-ship, «. friendly conmiunion; the 
condition of being a felluvi . 

Felon, ful'on, n, a cniuuial. 

Felomous, fcl-o'iiT-us, ad;, wth criminal intent. 
Felony, tero-iiT, h. a seiions rnnie. (together. 

Felt, felt, ft cioili material formed by ni.itting fibres 
Felucca, fe-Iuk'fl, h. a Medilerr.ir.»*an boat w ilh saih and 
Female, fe'ni.al, «. the sex that bearji young. [oars. 
Feminine, feni'indn, adj. relating to womi n , womanly. 
Femoral, fcin'6-ral, adj. relating to the thigh. 

Fen, fen, n. low marshy kind 

Fence, fens, h. hedge or wall round enclosed land 

Fencer, fen'ser, n. one who fences. 

Fencime, fen'sibl, ad/, capalile of defence. 

Pencil^, fen'sing, n. the art of sword-pUiy : m.iterial 
Fend, fcntl, v. to ward off. [for fence construction. 
Fender, fen'der, w. a metal fire-guard. 

Fenestral, fe-nes'tral, adj. coiuiecte^l with or like a 
Fennel, fcn'el, n. an aroin.'itic plant. [window. 

Penny, fen^f, adj. marsliy. 

Pent, tent, ». a remnant ; a slit. 

Feo^ fef, V. to convey the fee of real e.state. 
PCofraient, fefiment, n. the grant q&a fcotf 
Peraceoua, fer4'sliu^ ad; miitfiiL 
Ferial, fe'ri-al. ad; rebimg to holidays. 

Ferity, fei^ii-l, n. wildness. 

Ferly, ferilL ad/, fearful. ^ 

Feement, terimeut, ft. an internal commotion ; tumult. 
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Fermnt, fe/-ment^ v. to cause fermentation; to 
Fern, »ii, h. a vascular cryptogamous plant, [agitates 
Pemciy, fern'er*!, h. a place for keeping ferns. 
Ffl9>cious, fer-jy'shus. ad/, savage ; fierce. 

Ferrandine, fer'an-din, n. a fabric of silk and wool 
Ferreous, fei^e-us, a<^. made of, or relating to, iron. 
Ferret, ferret, n. a kmd of wea^; v. to make close 
search. 

Pemiginou^ fer«u'Jin*us, adj. partaking of iron. 
Ferrule, fcr'ul, n. a metal ring on the end of a staff os 
stick. (where people are-ferried. 

Perry, fer'l, v. to transport across water ; n. the place 
Fertile, fer'til, ai^'. fruitful. 

Fertilise, feyiil-Tz, v. ib make fertile. 

Fervent, fer'vent, ad; warm ; eager. 

Ferrid, fer'vid, adj. ardent. 

Fervour, fcr'vor, ». zeal. 

■ Fescennine. fe:/cD-in, ad/, scurrilous. 

Fescue, fes'ku, n a kind of grass; a letter pointer. 
Festal, fes'tal, ad/, connected with a feast 
Fester, fes'ter, v. to suppurate ; to rankle. 

Festival, fes'uv.nl, ft a rejoicing ; a feast. 

Festoon, fes-toon'. a. a sus]>ended garland. 

Fetch, fecli, T'. to go for and get. 

Pfitc, fat, n. feast. 

Fetich, fe'tish, n. tin object of supposed divine attrt- 
Fetichism, fc^tish-izm, n. fetich-wo^iip. [butes. 

Fetid, f^tid, adj. rancid , stinking. feiastcm. 

Fetlock. fet'loK, w. the hair tuft^behind r horse’s 
Fetter, let'cr, n. a chain for the fee* ; v. to restrain. 
Fettle. fet'I, v. to clean, mend, or improve, [service. 
Feu, fu, n. a right to lands on pfiying fee or doing 
Feud, fud, m. continued strife between families. 
Feudal, fuMal, ad/ peruining to feudal customs. 
Feudalism, fu'dal-fem, n. tlie mediaeval system of 
holding lands in vassalage. [paper- 

Peuilleto^ fe'ye-tong, m. the story part of a ncv.*c 
Fever, fe>er, n. (See Dictionary of IlAilth SecLionl 
Few, fO. ad>. a small npniber. 

Fewness, fu'ncss. ad/, smallness of number. 

Fey, fa, adj. fated, 
biasco, fr-as’ko, n. failure. 

Fiat, f Far, rt. a solemn command. 

Fibre, fFbr, > 1 , workable tissue, animal or vegetable. 
Fibril, fi’bnl, m. a smalt fibre [as w-ool, Hax, ^k, etc. 
Fibrine, fl'brm, n. a fibrous substance in animals and 
PibrouK fi'brus, aif/ made up of fibres. [plants 
Fickle, fik'l, ad/, changeable. 

Fictile, fik'tn, ad/, plastic : pliant 

Fiction, ri't>.'shtm, ft. an iinnginary story : romance.. 

Fictitious fik-tish'us, ad/- imaginary ; false. 

Fiddle, fiiFl, ft. z violin. 

Fidelity, fid-cl'Il-I, n. faithfulness ; duty. 

Fidget, fid'jet, v. to move restlessly. 

Fiducial, fi-du'shT-al, adj in trust 
Fie, fl, (>f/rr/ indicating disapproval. Si 

Fief, Tef. ». a feudal grant [ground. 

Field, feid, ». an enclosed piece of land ; battle- 
Fielti>book. feld'hook, ». a book used by land sur- 
Fieldfare, ftlUi'fnr, ?t. a bjiecics of thrush. [veyors. 
Field-piece, felri'pes. « a piece of artillery. 

Fiend, fend, ft. a devil ; a wii.ked person. 

Fierce, fers, ad;, ferocious. 

Fiery, fl'er-I. adj. hot . ardent. 

Fife, iTf, n. a musical pipe. 

Fifer, fl'fer, n. a fife phyer. 

PiSi fig< a tropical fruit. 

Fight, fit, ft. a contest ; v. to contend. 

Pigment, fig'ment, «. an invention 
Figurative, fig’u-m-iiv, adj metaphorical. 

Figure, fi^nr. h. form ; outline ; price. 

Figuied, ng'urd, adj. marked witli figures or designs. 
Figureheam fie'ur-bed, ft. the figure on a sHiii's prow. 
Filaceous, fiI4'shus. aJj. made of tlireads. 

Filament, fil'a-inent, n. a slender thread. 

Filamentous, fil-3-ment'us, adj. thre.ad-like. 

Filatory, fil'A-to-rl, h. a thread-spiniu’ng machine. 
Filature, fil'a-tur, n. the reeling of sQk. 

Filbert, firbeit, n hazel nut. 

Pilch, filch, V. to steal. * 

File, fn, n. a rasping instrument: a receptacle foa 
pafen s a line of soldiers ; v. to work with a file. 
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FlUate, fil'r-5t, V. to adopt into a family. . 
Filibuster. fil'T-bus-ter, n, a lawless aoventurenf. 
Flllfonn, fil^-foim. in the form of a threads 
FUleree, fil'I-ffrE, n. ornamental work in gfold md 
P1U» ill, V. to make full. [^ver thte«bH 

Fillet, fillet, n. a band ; thigh of veaL 
FllUb^. lilOf-l^, ». the kilt. 

Fillip, nl'ip, V. to strike with the finger nail ; to drive. 
Filly, fii'I, H. a young mare. 

Film, film. H. a thin skin or thread. 

Filter, fil'ter, m. a liquid purifying apparatus; v. to 
Filth, filth, H. foul matter. [percolate. 

Filtrate, fil'trat, v. to filter. 

Fimbriated, fim.brf'^'ted, ai(f fringed. 

Fin. n. the Jutting organ by which fish move and 
balance in the water. 

Finable, fln'abl. adj. liable to fine. 

Final, fi'nal, ae^. mt; conclusi\e. 

Finale, fin-fi'la, m. the last item at a concert. 

Finality, f f'nal'it'T, n. the condiiioti of being final. 
Finance, ff-nans'. ». money afiairs : revenue. 
Financlu, fin-an'shal, adj. relating to finance. 
Financier, fl-nan^ser, n. one who deals m funds, 
Pinch, fiiish, m. a eeniis of birds. [revenues, etc. 
Find, find, v. to discover ; »t. the thing found. 

Fine, fin, n. penalty ; adj. elegant, beautiful. 

Finer, fl'ner. n. one who refines metals. 

Pinery, frner.T. n. fine attire ; jewels, etc. 
PinesseSin-es', n. artifice ; trickery. 

Pinial, nn'I-al, h. a terminating bunch of foliage {arch,), 
PinicaL fin'ik-aL adj. fastidious; afiected. 

Finis, fi'nis, h. the end. 

Finish, fin'isli. v. to conclude ; to perfect. 

Finite, f rnit, adj. limited ; bounded. 

Finny, fin'I. ad/, having fins 

Pin«taiM, fin'tOd, ad;, having toes with connecting 
Fiord, fyord, n. a rock>bound inlet. [mmbranes. 
Fir, for, n. a qfne-bearing tree. 

Fire, fir, n. heat and light resuUing from combustion. 
Plre.ann8, rir^Arms, h. weapmis discliarged by ex- 
plosives. [extinguishing fires. 

Fire-brigade, fir'brig-ad, n. a body organised for 
Fire-damp, fir'damp. ft, an explosive gas found in 
coal mines. [water for puttuig out fires. 

Fire-engine, fir'en-jin, n. an engine for punining 
Firelock, fir^lok, rt. a fire-arm fired tlirough a lock 
with steel and flint. 

Fireman, f Ir'man, n, a member of a fire-brigade. 
Fire-^^g, fir'plugi *t. plug for drawing water in case 

Fireworks, fir'werks, h preparations of powder, etc, 
Firkin, fer'kin, n. a quarter barrel. [for display. 

Firm, ferm, adj\ decided, strong ; h. a business part- 
Plrmament, fer'mfl-ment, n. the sky. [nership. 

Firman, fer'man, n. a Turkish decree. 

Firstling, ferst'ling, n. the first produce of animals. 
Firs^ate. ferst'rat, ad;, of the first excellence. 

Firth, fertn, n. the mouth of a river. 

Fiscal, fis'kal, adj, relating to revenue. 

Fish, fish, n. an animal exLsting in water. 

Fishery, fish'er-l, n. the fishing business ; place where 
fish are caught. 

Fishmonger, mh'mung-er, h. a dealer in fish. 

Fishy, fisn^f, adf, fish luce; doubtful. 

Fissile, fis'il, ad/, capable of being split. 

Fission, fizh'un, n. cleavage. 

Fissirostral, fis-i-ros'trel, adj. deep-beaked. 

Fissure, fizh'ur, n. a cleft ; a chasm. 

Fist, fist, n. the clenched baud. 

FisttcuflTs, fist'r-kufs, h, blows ; boxing. 

Fist-law, fist'law, n. brute-force. 

Fistula, fist'u-Ia, n. a deep ulcer. ^ 

Fit, fit, ad;, qualified; suitable; n. a suddeirfittack of 
Flt»et, n. a polecat [convulsions ; a whim. 

Fitful, fitTuI, ad/, spasmodic. 

Fitness, fit'nes, n. suitability; condition of being 
Fix, fiks, V. to fasten ; to nuke firm. [qualified. 

Fixity, fiksn%-I. M. state of beiitf fixed. 

Fixture, fiks'tur, n. something fixed : an appointed day. 
fUcs, fix, V. to make a hissing sound. 

PlaUnr, flabrr, n. loose ; soft. 

Plaedo, flak'sid, adf. weak ; lax. ^ % 
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Flag, flag, V. to grow weajf; to cover with flag-stoaca ; 
n. a banner. 

Flagellants, flaJ'eHants, ». a religious sect who 
scourged themselves. 

Flagellate, flaj'el-at, v. to scourge or whip, c 
Fia0-PAi«4-. flaUn.ui- « « reed instrument f 


Flagon, flag'on. n. a drini 


tr wicked. 


Flagranoe, flii'grans. n. the condition of befqgflagnuit. 
Flagrant, fla'grant, adj. notorious ; growing. 
Flag-ship, Aag'ship, h. a ship that carries the admiral's 
flag. 

Flag-staff, flag'staf, n. pole from which a flag flies. 
FlaU, flal, H. a threshing instrument. 

Flake, flak, n. a small tliin layer of anything. 

Flaky, flfi'kl, adj. composed of flakes. 

( Flam, flam, n. a whim ; an untrutli. 

Flambeau, flam'bb, n. a torch. 

Flamboyant, flam-boi'ant, tutj. flame-like. 

Flame, flam, n. blaze ; v. to bUzc. 

Flammiferous, flam-ifcr-iis, adf^ 

Flange, flanj, n. the raised edge of a whem. 

Plank, flanglc. n. the side of anything. 

Flannel, flannel, n. a warm woollen texture. 

Flap, H. the waving motion of a loose article ; v, to 
move with flappmg action. 

Flap-jack, flap'jak, n. a pancake. 

Flare, flar. v. to flash unsteadily. 

Flaring, Hairing, adj. burning fitfully ; gaudy. 

Fla.sh, V. to flxime suddenly ; n. a burst of light. 
Flashy, flash'!, adj. sliowy ; dazzling. 

Flask, M. a drinkuig vessel 
Flasket, ftas'kct, n. a flask in which food in served. 
Plat, flat, n. lev'el ground ; section of a house let in 
se^iarate suites ; ad/, level ; dull ; monotonous. 
Platter, flat'er, v. to praise unduly. 

Flatulence, flat'Q-letis, ft. wind on the stomach. 
Flatus, flfi'tus, n. a pufl of air. 

Flaunt, flawnt. v. to display showily ; to wave in the 
Flautist, Raw^tist, h. flute-pUyer. [wind. 

Flavour, fli'ver, «, relish ; taste ; v. to give flavour to. 
Flaw, flaw, n. a defect ; a fault. 

Flax, flaks, h. plant yielding a fibre from which flax is 
Flaxen, flaks'en, ad/, fair ; like tkix. [made. 

Flay, Ha, v. to tear off the skin. 

Flea, He. h. a small irritating insect. 

Fleam, flEm, h. an instrument for bleeding cattle. 
Fleck, flek, h. a spot ; v. to spot. 

Flecker, flek'er, v. to spot or streak. 

Flection, flek'shun, ». art of bending. 

Fledge, flej, v. to furnish with feathers. 

Fledgling, flcj'liiig, n. a young bird. 

Flee, fle, V. to rush away. 

Fleece, fles, n. a sheep's coating of wool 
Fleecy, fles'l, adj. woolly. 

Fleer, -fler, v to mock. 

Fleet, flet, ad;, swift ; tt. a navy. 

Fleeting, flet'mg, ad/ {xisstng. 

Flesh, flesh, n. the substance which covers the bones 
Fleshly, flcsh'IT, ad; carnal. [of ankuali. 

Pletch, flcch, 7/. to feather arrows. 

Flexible, fleks'T-bl, ad;, pliant. 

Flexile, fleks'il, adj. pliable. 

Flexion, flek'shun, n. a bend. 

^ Flexuous, fleks'u-us, ai//. winding; tortuous. 

Flexure, fleks'ur, ft, a bending. 

Flicker, flick'er, v. to flutter; to waver. 

Flight, flit. M. act of flying> 

Flighty, firtl, ad/, giddy ; fanciful. 

Flimsy, flint's!, adj. weak ; spiritless ; thin. 

Flinch, flinsh, v. to shrink. 

Fling, fling, v. to throw ; h. a dance. 

Flint, n. a stone of extreme hardness. 

Flip, flip, ft. spiced hot drink; v. to fillip. 

Flippant, flip'ant, ad/, pert ; saucily fluent. 

Flirt, flirt, v. to niake love triflingly ; n. a coquette. ' 
Flit, flit, V. to fly ; ni/emoye. . 

Flitch, flich, m. the «Ue of a pig, cured. 

Flitter, fUt'er, v. to flap wings. 

Float, flfif , V. to swim ; n. a raft. 

PloatagI, flA'tij, H. that which floats. i 
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Ptoedllatfoa, llok-sfl4'ahuii, m. a delirioua tearing- and 
Ploccutent, flok'Icu-lent. cuij, woolW ; tufty, (.picnog. 
nocki ftok. n. a collection of aniouRa: a company ; v. 

to congregate. 

PlockmtKen fiok'mas>ter, 

Floe, fl&. floating ice. 

Flog, flog, V. to la^ ; to beat. 

Flood, flud, H. an inundation ; v. to overflow. 

Floor, flflr. n. the part of a room on which people 
stind ; a level area. 

Flop, Sm, V. to collapse ; to fall limply. 

Flonl, fld'ral, ai(/. pertaining to flowers. 

Ftoresoence, florHirens . ». a bursting into floral bloom. 
Floriculture, flor4-kult'ur, n. the art of flower culture. 
Florid, flor'id. Mf/. brjglit-coloured. 

Floriform, AO'if-rarm, a/f/ flower-shaped. 

Florin, flor'in, n. a two-shilling piece. 

Florlat. flor'ist, n. a cultivator of flowers. 

Floacuie, flos'kul. m. a floret. 

Float, flos, H. loose silk. 

Plotaat, flO'tant. a^.^oating. 

Flotation, flA-ta'shun,^. the act of floating. 

Flotilla, flo-til'.'l, H. a small fleet. [Section). 

Flotaam, flot'sam, m. (Sec Business Dictionary 
Flonnoe, flowns, a. a plaited strip round a skirt ; v. to 
move impatiently. 

Flounder, Aown'der, v. to struggle helplessly. 

Flour. Aowr, w. finely ground wheat ; any soft powder. 
Flouriah, fler'ish, v. to thrive ; to display showily ; to 
blow a trumpet ; to make ornamental strokes. 
Flout, flowt, V. to mock. 

Flow, flb, V. to run. as water ; to move with current or 
Flower, flow'er, n. the bloom of a plant. [tide. 

Fluctuate, fluk'tfi-flt, v. to rise and fall. 

Flue, flu, ti. a connecting mssage with a chimney. 
Fluency, flooY'u sT, ». readuiess of speech. 

FiuflT. fluf, H. fibrous dust. 

Fluid, floo'id, h. a liquid. [lucky chance stroke. 

Fluke, flook, m. a fish ; the hook part of an anchor } a 
Flume, flooin, n. an artificial water channel. 
Flummery, fluni'er4, u. nonsense ; a sour jelly made 
from oat husks. 

Flunkey, flurgk'I, ft, a livened serx'ant ; a fawning 
Flunkeyism, ifunk'l-Izm, n. servility. [person. 

Flurry, Acril, n. confused agitation. 

Flush, flush, n. a rush of blood to the chocks; fresh- 
ness ; V. to startle; level with Mhat adjoins. 
Pluaten flus'ter. ». confusion , Inirry ; clatter. 

Flute, floot, n a musical pipe. 

Fluting, floot'ing. ». fluteil articles. 

Flatter, Aut'er, v. to move quickly ; to excite. 

Pluvial, floo'vf-al, pertaining to a river. 

Flux, fluks, ft. the act of flowing. 

Fluxlble, fluks'ibl, at//, capable of being melted. 
Fluxion, fluk'shun, m, a discliarge. 

Fly, fli, V. to move with wuigs ; to depart suddenly ; «. 
Ply-blow, fli'bid, H, a fly's <gg. [a winged bvsect. 
Ply-boat, fll'b6t, ft. a narrow swift boat 
Fly-whed, firwheel, n, a large wheel for equalising 
the motion of machinery. 

Foal, <51, M. the young of a marc or ass. 

Foam, fSm, h. froth. 

Fob, fob, n. watch-pocket. 

Focal, ft/kak a4/. retatiiig to a focus. 

Pocua, fo''ku6, ft. ptdnt to which rays converge. 
Fodder, fbd'er, n. cattle food. 

Poe, 15. ft. an enemy. 

Fog, few, ft. thick mist ; a second crop of grass. 
Pogbank, fog'bangk, h. a 01.158 of soa fog. 

f<l'gTi an ft. old-fashioned dull fellow. 

Foggy, fog'T, a^. misty. 

PabiEe, tbrnl. n. a moral weakness. 

PoU, roil, V. to defeat : m. metal leaf. 

Polat, foist, V. to pass off. 

Fold, fold, V. to enfold ; to lay one part on anothmr ; 

. N. an enclosed space, 
lokter, fold'er, h. a folding instnn^t 
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Folk, M. people. 

~^olkloA, fok^r, the study of ancient custopis. 


Ft 

FolkmdK, 


fok'raflt, n. an Anglo-Saxon popular 


Pottaceoue, fol-M'algis, peroa^ to leaves. 
Foliage, ». Iraves. ^ 

PoUare, foMT-fit, h. to make into leaf form. 
Fdintij^^fi.ir4l*shun. ft. the leafing process^ [shi^. 


Pcd||de, fol'i^M, n. a gland : a seed-vesscL [assembly. 
Fauow. foro, V. to go after ; to practise ; to Imitata 
Polly, rol'I, H. fiDoli^ess. 

Foment, fo-me^t^ v. apply warm lotions. 

Fond, fond, a4/. foolishly loving. 

Fondle, fond'l, v. to caress. 

Font, font. w. fixed vessel used for baptisms ; an 
equi]>ment of one sort of printing type. 

Pool, fool, ft. a weak-minded person; a je.ster. 

Fooleiy, fooKer-I, ft. folly. 

PooUiitfdy, food'hard-bn<f/. msh. 

Foolscap, fools'kap, n. paper of a well-known size. 
Foot, foot. ft. the extremity of the leg ; the port on 
which a thing stands ; ja inches, 
e Footbqy, foot'boi, h. a liveried boy attendant. 

Pootfjui, foot'fiiwl, ft. a footstep. 

Footpad, foot'riad, ft. a rubber on foot. 

PootruJe, foofrool. w. a foot measure. 

Footstep, foot'step, h. h footmark. 

Fop, ft. a dandy. 

Foppery, fop'er-t, n. vanity in dress. 

Forage, fur^aj, ft. cattle food : v. to go in quest of such 
Foramen, f5-rl'men, u. a small opeomg. [food. 
Foray, for'i, h. a plunder raid. 

Forbear, for-bar', v. to resist ; to abstain. 
Forbearance, for-bar'ans, n. clemency ; patience. 
Forbid, for-buV. v. to prolnlnt. e 
Forbidding, for-bid'uig. at(/. repulsive. 

Force, fdrs, n. strength ; power ; v. to compel. 
Forcemeat, ffirs'met, n. meat chopped fine for 
stufling. ‘ '■ 

Forceps, for'sens, h surgical pincers for graspingf 
Forcible, fors'ibl, aajr. with vigour ; by force. 

Ford, H u^ce where water can be crossed by wMling.e 
Foidabli^ tord'abl, atiy. capable of beinsaforded. - 
Pore, fdr, arf/. m fronts at the from ; previously. 
Forearm, forarm, t/. m prepare ; to arm in advance. 
Forebode, f5r•bAd^ v. to feci a presentiment of eviL 
Forecast, f5r-kasF, v. to foresee ; to predict. 

Forecast, for'kast, h. a prediction. [a ship. 

Forecastle, f5r-kft'sl, n. the raised deck at the trout of 
Foreclose (see Buriness Dictionary Section). 
Foreclosure, f6r-kl6'zhur, ft, the act of foreclosing. 
Fore-end, foriend, n. the front part. 

Forefather, fOrifA-ther, n a male ancestor. 

ForelentU ioT-fend^p v. to avert. 

Forego, (or-gV, v. to give up ; to forbear 
Foregone, at(/. concluded beforehand. 

Foreground, ror^grownd, «. the front portion of a 
Forehanded, f5r-tiand'ed, au'/ in advance, [picture. 
Forehead, for'hed. n. the brow. 

Foreign, for'iti, a<&. pertaining to another country. 
Foreknow, f5r-kn6\ v. to know beforehand. 

Foreland, r>r'land. n. a headland. [Vtow. 

Forelock, fdr'lok, n. a lock ot Iiair overhanging the 
Foreman, foreman, «, the leading man ; an overseer. 
Forensic, fo-rcn'sik, adj periaimng to legal tribunals. 
Forerun, for- run', v, to go before 
Forerunner, fi»r-nin'ncr, ». .1 harbinger. 

Foresee, fur-sc', v. to anticipate ; to know- lieforehand. 
Foreshore, fbr'shfir, m. the part between high aud 
low water marks. [tiem of fifties ui projection. 
* Foreshortening, for-short’en-ing, n. the representa- 
Porem, fur'est, M. a large tract of wooded land. 
Forestall, for-stawP, v. to anticipate. 

Forester, for'esi-er, n. a forest keeper. 

Foretaste, forTast, ft. anticqiatton. 

Foretell, tor-iel', v. to predict. 

Forethought, fOrifAewt, n. thought for the fiiture. 
Foretop, loritop, h. platform at head of foremast. 
Forewarn, f5r-wawm', v. to warn beforehand. 

Forfeit, for'fit, v. to lose a right by an oflence. 

Forge, forj, n. a funiace ; bladramith's shop ; v, to 
fonn. to fabricate. 


Forger, fdrj'er, n. one guH^ of forgery. 
« .. theetime 


PolSS^’foMMtV ft. to make into leaf form. 

Foliation, Xfi-lU'shun, n. the leafing procei . 

a book comprising two leaim to the 

; it ; irm ; §ve ; ilk ; thflre ;ttc« ; p!a ; machine ; bold ; p8t ; stdrm ; mate ; tib ; bOm. 


Forgery, f5rj'er-I. n. the'erinie of counterfUring. 
Forget, ror-get'. v. to lose memory of: to negi^ 
Fo^ve, for^iv^, to overlooikt to pardon. 
PorgirencFS* for-giv'nes, h. pardon. 
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Pork, fork. n. a pranoed Instrument. 

Poiiomi for<lom’, atfr. wretched ; forsaken. 

Pom, H. shape ; outline : mould ; svsteni. 

Poraial. for'mal, aO/. according to form or ceremo^^. 
Pormallat, for'inal*ist, n. one devoted to fornulities* 
Formative, form'd>tiv, aeO\ Riving fonn. 

Former, fonn'er, adj. before in tniie or order. 

Formic, form'ik, adj. relatiiiR to ants. 

Formidable, for^niid-abl, ad/, strong: fearful 
Formula, for'mu'la, m. a prescribed form. 

Formulary, for'mu>lar*f, h. txiok of forms. 

Formulate, fomi'u-Iat, v. to express m precise terms. 
Fornicate, Ibr'nT'kSt, v. to act lewdly. 

Forsake, foraak' v. to abandon. 

Forsooth, for>soo/A', adv. certainly ; truly. 

Forswear, for-swar'. v. to deny on oath; to swear 
Fort, fOrt. w. a small fortress. [falsely. 

Fortallce, fort'al-is, h. a sm.ill outer fort. 

Forte, f&rt, n. that for which one lias a special apti* 
Forte, for'ta, adj. an a adv. loud. [tude. 

Forth, adt\ forward, onward. 

Forthcoming, forrA-kuni'ing, ad/- on the point of 
Forthwith, for/A-with', adv. at once. (appearing. 
Fortification, for*tif-ik-a'shun, ». defensive worlsS. 
Fortitude, for'tl-tud, ii. strength to endure. 

Fortress, fort'res. n. a fortified })osition. 

Fortuitous, for-tfi'it-us, ad/, occurring by chance. 
Fortuity, fur'tCi'it-T, n. a chance happening. 

Portunifiue, for'tu-nat, ad/, lucky ; successful. 

Fortune, for'tun, A. one's lot ; wealth ; success. 
Forum, tVVruni, h. a market place ; a court. 

Forward, for'v^ erd, ad;, in front : ready ; presumptuous. 
Forwardness, for'werd-ness, it pertness ; readiituss. 
Foss, fos, H. a moat. 

Fossil, fos'il, ft. petrified remains. 

Fossiliferous. fos-il-if cr<us, adj containing fossils 
Fossilise. fos'iMz. v. to change into fossil mmi. 
Fossorial, fo^, 3 ^rT-Hi 1 , adj. liurrowing 
Foster, fus'ter, v, to encourage^ to bring up. 
Fosterage, fos'ter-aj, the acrof fostering. 
Foster-^Ud, fos'tcr-child, it. a child brought up by 
one not its parent. [not hi.s own. 

Foster-son, fos'tcr-son, u. >)oy brought up by parents 
Pother, n. a load ; a weight of lead of 19I cwt. 

Foul, fowl, ad/, impure, unfair, stormy. 

Foumart, foo'm.'irt, h. the polecat, [metal. 

Found, fownd, v. to originate: to endow; to last 
Foundation, fownd-a'sliun, n. base ; groundwork. 
Founder, fowiul'er. 7/. to sink ; n. one \%lio establishes. 
Foundling fownd'ling, n. a deserted cliiid. (made. 
Foundry, fowa'dri, «. place where metal castings are 
Fountain, fown'tan, it. a natural or artificial .spring of 
water : the source of n thing. 

Fowl, fowl, ». a poultry bird. 

Fowler, fow 'ler, it a liunter or shooter of wild fowl. 
Fowhng-piece, fow^ling>pes, n gun for small shot. 
Fox,^& n. a wild animal that is hunted. 

Foxglove, foks'gluv, «. a plant with gluve-like flowers. 
Foxy, foks"!, adj. cunning. 

PraS, frail, ?'. to worry. 

Fracas, fra-kfl', n. a iiistiirliancc. 

Fraction, frak'shnn. n. a small fiiece; any part of a 
Fractious, frak'shus, ad/, quarrelsome. [unit. 

Fracture, fvakt'iir, it. a breakage of hone ; v. to break. 
FragariiL fra-ga'rl-a, n. plants of the strawberry 
Fragile, frai'il, n. frail ; brittle. [genus. 

Fragment, fra^'ment, n. a piece. 

Fragrance, fra'grans, n. pleasant to the smell. 
Fragrant, fra'grant, a<;’. of plcasuig odour. 

Frail, fral, tf^Vweak. 

Frailty, frSrti, n. weakness. 

Frame, fram, n. a border ; v. to shape. 

Framework, ffam'werk. n. an outline ; a frodie. 

Franc, fraiigk, ». a French coin, value lod. 

Franchise, Tran'chlx, h. privilege ; right of voting. 
Franciscan, fran-sis'kan. a Franciscan fnar. 
Frangible, franj'ibi, adj. easily broken. 

Frank, at(/. open ; generous ; candid. 
Fraakalmolgne, frangk'abmoin, ». an old land tenure 
. held on condition of offering prayers for tlie donor. 
H^aakensteln, frangk'en-stin, n. an imagined monster 
of evil. ^ w 


Fnnldneenae, frangk*ln*5ens, n, a sweet*smelltng 
Arabian resin. 

Franklin. frangkMim n. a mediaeval freeholder 
Frantic, fran'tik, a<f/. mad ; raving. 

Frap, frap, v. to strike. 

Prapp 4 , (np-i\^r/ici^U, Iced. 

Prater, fra^ter, h. a friar. 

Fraternal, fra*ter'nal, €u(/. brotherly. 

Fraternise, fra'ter*niz, v. to associato like brothera 
Fraternity, fra-ter'nit-r, n. state of brotherhood. 
Fratricide, frft'tri*sld. n. the murder of a brother; a 
brother's murderer. 

Fraud, frawd, m. imposture : trickery. 

Fraudulent, fraw'dudent, adj. dishonest. 

FraughL frawt, n. cliarged with ; loaded ; full 
Fray, fra, m. an affray ; v. to wear away. 

Freak, frek, m. caprice ; a monstrosity. 

I Freakish, frek'ish, ad/- capricious. 

Freckle, frek'l, n. a bniwn skiii-S]X>t ; v. to spot. 

Free, fre, adj. at liberty ; untraminclled ; generous. 
Freebooter, frc'boot>er, it. one who robs and pillages 
Freeborn, fre'bom, ad/, bom ofiree parents. 
Freedman, fred'nian. h. a litierated slave. [arity. 
Freedom, fre'dom, u. liberty ; licence ; undue famiii- 
Freehand, fre'hand. ad/- drawbig with the hand free 
from ^idance. 

Freehold, freehold, n. property in absolute ownership. 
Freeholder, freeholder, 11. the owner of a freehold. 
Freeman, fre'maii, m. a man enjoying liberty ; the 
holder of a civic privilege. [duty free. 

Pree>port, frtV|>ort. n. a port where goods can enter 
Freestone, fre'ston, it. stone that admits of free cutting 
saiulstonc or grit. 

Freethinker, fr^Ainek-er, w. a sceptic. 

Freewill, fre-wir, «. freedom to exercise the wlH 
Freeze, frez. v- to harden into ice. 

Freight, frat, n cargo ; goods in transport. 
Freightage, frat'ij, ». fee chargeable lor freight 
Frenzy, tren'zl, adj. violent mental agitation* 
Frequency, fre-kwen-sT, h. oft repetition. 

Frequent, mVkwcni, ad/, often occurring. 

Fresco, fres'ko. n. painting upon plaster. 

Fresh, fresh, adj. healthy ; new ; strong. 
Fresh-blown, adj. just budded 
Freshet, fresh'et, n. a pool or stream of fresh w'ater. 
Freshman, fresli'nian, n, a first year university 
student. [water. 

Freshwater, fresh'waw-ter, n. inland water, nut sea^ 
Fret, fret, v to wear away ; to irritate ; to sorrow. 
Fretful, fret'fool, adj. jicevish. 

Fretwork, fret'werk, w. omauicntal perforated work. 
Friabl^ fri'abl, adj. crumbly. 

Fnar, frl'er, it. a mendicant monk. 

Fnary, frl'ar T, it. a monastery. 

Fribble, friii'l, v. to trifle ; h. one who trifles. 
Fricassee, frik-as-se', n. a stew of fowl, etc. 

Friction, frik'shun, n. the act of rubliuig ; unpleasant 
relations. 

Friend, frend, n. an intimate associate ; a Quaker. 
Friendship, frend'ship, it iimtual regard. 

Frieze, frez, n. a co;irse cloth ; an ornamented space 
below the cornice. 

Frigate, frig^at, it, a two-hatteried warship. 

Fright, frit, K. sudden terror ; an absurd figure. 
Frighten, frlt'cn, v. to make afraid. 

Frigid, frij'id, ad/, stiff; cold. 

Frill, fril, n. a ruffle. 

Fringe, frin), ». ornamental bordering; the edge 
Frippery, fnp'er-i, n. uwdry finery. 

Friseun friz'er, it. a hairdresser. 

Frisk, frisk, v. to play about : to gambol. 

Frisket, fris'ket, m. frame for Holding paper while 
l>eing printed. 

Frisky, ms'kl, ad/, lively ; frolicsome. 

Frit, frit. n. materials mixed for glass making. 

Frith, frith, n. a narrow inlet ; a forest. 

Fritter, frit'er. n. umall pancake ; v. to waste time' 
Fntterer, frit'er*er, ^ a time waiter. 

Frivolity, friv<ol'it-T.vf. heedless gaiety. 

Frivolous, friv'ul-us, ad/- trifling. 

Frizz, frur, V. to curl ; n. a curl. 

Frizzle, frlzM, v. to put in short curls. t 
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Prockf frok, n. a loose outer garment 
Frog) frog, h. a well-known amebian i ornamental 
Frolic, frol'ik, ai{/. merry ; m. guety. (braiding. 
ProUclome. frorik-suin, euij. sp^ive ; gay. 

Frond, fgnn, ». the leafy expansion of painis and ferns. 
Prondeacenoe, frond-es’ens, n. the act of putting forth 
leaves. 

Prondlferoua, frond-lfer-us, ad/, frond-hearing. 

Front, frunt, h. the forepart of a thing ; boldness ; v. 
to lace. 

Prontagf^ frunt'aj, n. the front of a building. 

Frontal, frunt'al, at(/. relating to the front 
Frontier, Iron' ter, n. veijre: oordcr. 

Frontispiece, fron'tis-pes, m. an illustration at the 
beginning of a book. 

Frontlet, front'Iet, n. a band worn on the forehead. 
Frore, frdr, adj. frozen. 

Froth, frorA, n. foam. 

Frothy, fro/A'I. at(/, abounding in foam ; empty. 
Frounce, frowns, v. |p plait. 

Frouzy, frow'zT, ad/, tangled ; rough. 

Froward, fro' word, ad/, perverse, self-willed.' 

Frown, frown, v. to look an;^ ; to knit the brows. 
Pnicted, fnikt'ed, adj. fruit^eariiig. 

Pructeacence, frukt-es'eiu, m. ripening time for fruit. 
Fructlferouiu frukt-ifer-us, adf. fruit-bearuig. 

Fructify, fruk'tl-fi, v. to fertilise. 

PructuaW, frukt'u-ar-T, m. one enjojring the fruits of 
Frugal. Iroo'gal, ad/, economical. [anything. 

Frugality, froo-gal'it-T, n. thrift; economy. 

Fnigiferous, f'’on-jirer-us. adj. fouit-yieluing. 

Fruit, froot, ti. produce. 

Fruiterer, froo'ter-er, u. a fniit seller. 

Fruition, froo-ish'un. tt. enjoyment ; possession. 
Fruitless, froot'lcs. ad;, useless ; barren. 
Frumentaceous, froo-men-ta'shus, adj. made of or 
pertaining to grain. 

Frumenfy, froo'nien-tl, n. food made of wheat^nd 
Frump, fruni]), n. a dowdy. [milk boiled together. 
Frush, friish, u. tlie frog of .a horse's foot. 

Frustrable, frus'tr.i-bl, ad/, capable of being pre* 
Puatrate, Irus-triit', 7/. to foil ; to defeat. (vented. 
Frutescent, froo-tes'ent, ad/, growing shrubby. 

Frutex, froo'tcks, *t. a shrub. 

Fruticose, froo'tbkos, ad/, shrubby. [young fish. 

Fry. fri, 7/. to cook in a jmiii over a fire ; swaim of 
Fuchsia, fu'shT-&, tt a plant bearing red flowers. 

Fuddle, fud'l, v. to ni<akc drunk. 

Pudge, fiuij, II. nonsense. 

Fuel, fu'el. «. material for fire 

Fugacious, fu-g.i'sluis, adt. fleeting. (atisconder. 

Fugie-warrant, fii'gl-wor'ant, 11. writ to arrest an 
Fugitive, fii'jit-iv, n. one w lio has escajicd ; one who 
flies from Justice; ad/- uncertain; fraginentary. 
Fugleman, fu'gi-ni<in, n. a soldier who acts as leader 
for others on drill; a ringleader. 

Fugue, riig, II. a musical coiiifiosition In which one 
part follows or answ ers another. 

Fulcrum, ful'knmi, //. a support on which a lever 
Fulfil, fool-fir V. to achieve ; to complete. [rests. 
Fulfilment, fool-fil'inent. tt. completion. 

Fulgency, fuI'juii-sT, 11 lustre . brightness. 

Full, fool, ad/, containing .'lU that can be held; com- 
Fuller, fool'er. tt. a cloth bleacher, (plete . abounding. ^ 
Fullness, fool'nes, n. the state of being full. 

Fulmar, lul'inar, 11. a species of petreC 
Fulminate, ful'niin-&t, 7' to thundei ; to explode. 
Pulmine, fiil'inin, n. a compound of mercury and ful- 
Pulsom^ ful'som, ad;, iviuseous. (ihinic acid. 

Pulvld, fol'vid. adj, tieep yellow. 

Fulvous, forvus, adj. tawny. 

Fumatory, fu'ma*to-rf. ». place for smoking. 

Fumble, fuin'bl, v. to gro|je about ; to handle clumsily. 
Fume, funi. ». smoke ; heat ; v, to get into a rage, 
^mia, fu'niid, ad/, smoky. 
f^lmigate, fu'mT-gat, v. to ^moke#to cleanse. 

Pumotts, fuin'us, at^. emitting fignes. 

Fun, fun, h. drollery , sport. 

Punambulate, ftin-ani'bu-l.it, v. to walk on a rope. 
Punambuj^st, fun-nni'bu-list, ». a rope-walker. 
Ftactioo, fungk'shun, w. an office; a ceremony. 
Puoetlonal, fungk'shun-al, ad/. pertaini|g to funetkm. 
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Fuac^naiy, fungk'shun-ar-f, n, one who dUchaiges 
^ ceriMi tunctiona [pn»a 


Plhd, fund. It. c.ipital ; money supply for any enl— 
Fundament, fund'a-ment, n, the seat of the body. 
Fundamental, fund-fi-ment'al, ad/, essential; ps&iafy. 
Fundus, fiin'dus, ». the bottom of a thing. 

Funeral, fu'ner-al, n. burial. 

Funereal, fu-nPre-al, ad/, dismal ; mournful. 
Funglblea, fun'JI-blz, n. perishable movables. 
Fungoid, fur * 


Funicular, fu-nik'u-lar. a^. filirous. 

Punk, fungk, tt. fright ; v. to slirink from ; to fear. 
Funnel, fun'l, n. an insirunient through which liquids 
are passed kito close vessels ; a stack or tube for 
Funny, fun'l. ad/, droll. [carrying off smoko 

Fur, ter, tt. the halt of certain aniiiials. 

Puradoua, fu-ri'shus, adr. thievish. 

Furbelow, furibe-ld, n. a flounce. 

Furbish, fur'bish, v. to renovate; to polish. 

Furcate, furikat, adj. forked. 

Furcula, furiku-la, n. “merrythought '* bone in lurds 
Purfuraceous. fur-fur-a'shus, ai(/. tiranny. 

Furftirol, fiir^iur-ol. n. a volatile oil fromuran. etc. 
Furious, fu'rl-u^, ad/, raging , violent. g, 

Furl, furl, v. to draw up. « 

Furlong, furilong, w. 40 poles. 

Furlough, liir'ld, It. leave uf absence. 

Furnace, fur'nas, >r. an enclosed fire foi melting sub- 
Furnish, fur'nish, v. to supply ; to equip. [stances. 
Furniture, iur'nit-ur, n. movable household fomidi- 
Furrier, fur'i-er, n. a dealer in furs. lings 

Furrier^fur'ycr-I, n. fur-tradmg. ^ 

FurrowAur'o, h. trench cut by a plou|d). 

Further, furither, adv more distant ; ffidltionaL 
Furtherance, furitheAins, adj. helping forward. 
Furthermost, fur'ther-most, ad/- the most distant. 
Furtive, fur'tiv, adj. stolen ; st^lthy. 

Ptmincle, fur'iing-kl, n. inflamed tumour. 

Fury, fu'rl. ». uncontrollable ritge. 

Furze, furz, ». prickly gorse. 

Puscoui^ ftis'kus, adj. brown ; faded. 

Fuse, fuz. V. tu melt ; tt. combustible substance fos 
Fusee, fu-ze' 11. a match. I firing mines, shells, etc 
Fusible, fiVzTbl, adj, cai^ble ot being melted. 

Fusil, fu'rll, H. a light musket. 

Fusileer, leri, n. fonneriy a soldier armed with a 
fiisil ; now a regimental title only. 

Fusillad^ fu'zil-ad, n. sinuiltaiieous dischiirge of fire- 
Fusion, fu'zhun, n, act of melting. [anns. 

Fuss, fus. If. bustle ; flurry. 

Fust, fust, II. the sliaft of .1 column . mouUhncss. 
Fustet, fns'u-t, H the Vniuti.in swiiiai-li. % 

Fustian, lus'ti an, n a kiiidol c.ittjii cloth. 

Fustic, lus'tik, n. a West liuli.in no«'»l ii'jC'd in dyeing 
Fustigaiion, fiis tT-'.;.Vsluin, u a ilirashsiij,- with .Vsutk. 
Fusty, lus'tr. at//, moultly ; Uul-binuliiug. 

Futile, fiV-iil, aJj uslIo'-s. [lei.*; thing-.. 

Futilitarian^ 1/ one ilevoteii to prolil- 

Future, iVi'tur. n lime toconic ; au^ ihar «ill be 
FiJturify, fu-tu'ri-tl, tt. the time to u.iiiie. 

Fuzz. hi/. 1'. to bre.ik oft 111 snuU frayjnients with a 
Fuzzy, fijz'f. ad/ covererl w illi fuzz. [liisstng sound. 
Fyke, fik, 11 a bag lis»hijig act. 


Gabardine. 1 
Gnbble, gab 

Gabion, k/I'I 

Gable, ga'bl, m. the triangular part of the end of a 
Gad, gad. n. a pointed bar; v. to roam. [house. 
Gadfly, gad'fll, m. a fly that stings cattle. 

Gaelic, ga'Uk, adj. relating to the Gauls. 

Gaff', f^f. II. hook for landing fish. 

Gaffer, gafer, tt. foreman. 

Gag*, V. to stop the mouth. 


Oagdf gab n. a pledge. 
Gaiety, ga'e-tl, n, mirth. 


; St; firm; Cve; Sk; thfire;^; pin; machine; bold; j>5t; stOrm; milte; tub; bfira. 
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Qala, ffSiu «. profit ; advantage ; v, to obtain., 
Oalnany, gfin'sfi. v. to deny. . 

Oaifish, see Garish. 

Gait, gat, ». manner of walking. 

Gaiter, gS^ter, n. ankle covering. 

Gala, gr la. h. outdoor f«tiviry. [testing milk. 

Galactometer. gal<ak'tom'e>ter. n. an Instrument for 
Galaxy, gal'aks-T, n. the Milky Way; any brilliant 
Galbaniun, gal'ban-om, h. a resinous juice, [assembly. 
Galeated, ga'le-a-ted. aiO\ hooded. 

Galena, gai-e'na, n. lead ore. 

Oall, gawl. H. bile ; bitterness. 

Gallant, gal'ant, ai(/- biava 

Gallant, gal-ant', n. an attendant ; a lover. 

Gallantry, gal'an-trf, m. amorous attention ; bravery. 
Galleon, ^Te^xi, n. an old-time Spanish vessel. , 
Gallery, gal'er-l, u. part of hall supported by pillars ; 

an upper floor ; a balcony. 

Galley, gal'l, n. a low flat vessel. 

Gallia^ gal'yerd, n. a Spanish dance. 

Gallic, garik, adj. connected with France (Gaul). 
Galliclam, gal'is-izm, h. a French expression. 
Galligaslons, gal-I-gas'ktnz, u. a kind of hose or 
leggings. [cated birds. 

Gallinaceous, gal-in-a'shus, ad/, pertaining to domesti- 
Gallipot, gal'f-pot, «. a small medicme-pot. 

Gallivac^t, gal-I-vant', v. to flirt. 

Gallon, gal'un, m..; quarts. 

Galloon, ga-loon', tt. a kind of ribbon or lace. 

Gallop, gal'up, V. to advance by leaps. 

Galop, gal'op, u. a dance. [Galloway. 

Galloway, gal'O-wa, u. a strong pony, originally from 
Gallows, ^I'dz, n. scaffold on which criminals are 
Galore, gai-Or'. adv. plentifully. [executed, 

galosh, gfl-losh', n. an overshoe. 

Galvanise, gjM'van-iz, v. to affect with galvdnism. 
Galvanism, ^rvan-izm, n. a branch of electrical 
science. ** 

Gambado, gam-ba'do, n. a kind of leather legging. 
Gamble, i^ni'bl, v. to play games for money; to bet. 
Gambler, gam'bler. m. one who gamlMes. 

Gamboge, gam-bdj', h, a yellow pigment. 

Gambol, gam'bol, v. to fnsk about. 

Gambrelj gam'brel, ». a horse’s hock. 

Game, gam. h. play ; birds or animals that are hunted. 
Gamesome, giro'sum, ad/, playful. 

Gamester, gam'ster, n. a gambler. 

Gamin, gain'in, n. a street arab. 

Gammer, gain'er, n. an old woman 

Gammon, gam'on, ». nonsense ; thigh Joint of bacon. 

Gamut, gam'ut, n. the musical scale. 

Gander, gan'dcr, n. a male goc.se. 

Gang, gang, n a band ; a company ; a crew. 

Ganger, gang'er, n. foreman of Uboiirers. 

Ganglion, gang'gir-on, n. a tiuunur. 

Gangrene, gang'gren, n. mortification 
Gangway, gang'wa, passage way between a ship 
and the shore. 

Gannet, gan'et, », a web-footed sea-bird. 

Gantlet, gant'let, «. a glove. 

Gantry, gan'trf, » stand for barrels ; crane platform. 
Gaol, 3al, n. a prison. 

Gap, gap, n. an opening ; an interstice. 

Gape, gap. v. to yawn 4 

Garage, gftr'flzli, n. a storehouse for motor vehicles. 
Garbage, gflrb'aj. n. refuse ; ru\ 2 j)isli. 

GarUe, i^r'bl, v. to corrupt ; to alter for selfish cnils. 
Gargantuan, gAr-gan'tu-An, ad;, enormous. [mg. 
Gargle, gArigl, v. to rinse the throat without swalluw- 
Gargoyl& CTrigoil, n. grotesque projecting flg^ure in 
Gansh, garish, ati/- sltowy. [stone. 

Garland, gArland, n. a wreath. 

Garlic, girilik, n. a pungent, bulbous plant. 

Garment, gflr'mcnt, n. an article of clothing. 

Garner, gflr'ner, v. to store up. 

Garnet, gArinet, n, a red precious stone. 

Garnish, gftr'nish, v. to adorn. 

Garniture, gArinit-ur. n. that wliich ornaments. 

Garret, gar et, n. a top room. 

Garrison, gar'I-son, h. band of soldiers occupying n 
fortre.«s. • 

Garrote, gar-rot', v. to strangle. 


Gamility, gar-uHti* loqiiacity. 

Garmloua, gai'u-lus, ad/, talkative. 

Garter, gArTer. m. a band for holding the stocklitg iq>i 
badge of the Order of the Garter. 

Gaa» gas. «. a vaporous substance; such ai that ol^ 
tamed from coal for lighting purposes. 

Gasaller, gas-A-ler', n. suspended frame for gas lighU. 
Gasconade, gas'kon-fid, m. boastfhlness. 

Gaseous, ga^e-us, a^f. of the nature of gas, 

Gash, gash, v. to cut ; h. a cut. 

Gaskin^ gas-kins, h. teggings. 

Gasolene, gas'o-len, a petroiram product 
Gasp, gasp, v. to labour for breath. 

Gasbic, gas'trik, adf. connected with the stomach. 
Gastronomic, gas-tro-nom'ik, adj. relating to good 
eating. 

Gastronomy, gas-tron'o-mT, sc. the art of good eating: 
Gather, gatVer. v. to assemble ; to collect. 

Gaudy, gaw'di, ad/-, showy. 

Gauge, gSJ. h. a measure ; v. tegmeasure. 

Ganger, gaj'er, n. an official who measures excisable 
Gaunt, gawnt. adi. emaciated. [liquors. 

Gauntlet, gawnt'lut. n. a glove of mail ; a long glove, 
Gause, gawz. n. transparent cloth or other open 
Gavel, gav'eU h. a mallet. [material. 

Gawk, gawk, h. a stupid person ; ad/- left, as in left- 
[handed. 
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Gazelle, |^-zcl'. n. a small Arabian antelope. 

Gazette, ga-zet'. n. a newspa|>er ; an ofiicitl record. 
Gazetteer, gaz-et-eri, n. a geographical dictionary. 
Gazing-stock, gaz'ing-stok. n. something set up for 
Gear, ger, n. dress ; Itamess ; tackle. [gazuw at 
Geese, ges. n. pi. of goose. ^eU. 

Gehenna, ge-hen'A. n. the Hinnon valley of sacrifice ; 
Gdatine, Jel'd-ten, ;i. a substance that dissolves under 
heat. 

Geld, V. to castrate ; n, tribute in olden times. 
GeUd,jel'id,arfA icy. 

Gem, jem, n. a precious stone ; a jewel ; to deck with 
Gemination, iem-in S'shiin, n. repetition. [jewels. 
Gemini, Jem -I-nt, n. the Twins, the stars Castor and 
Gemmate, jem'it, v. bearing buds. I Pollux. 

Gemnmtion. iem-a'shun, m. the act of budding. 
Gender, Jen'^aer, n. sex. 

Genealogica], jen-e<al<oJ'ik-a1.w^. relating to lineage. 
Genealogy, jen-e-al'o-jl, h. study of descents. 
General, jen'er-al, n. a commanding oflicer; ad/. 
universal. 

Generalisation, jen-cr-al-I-za'shun, m. the act of put- 
ting together. [instances. 

Generalise, jen'er-al-Iz, v. to infer from collected 
Generalisaimo, jen-er-al-is'l-mo, n a leading general. 
« ‘ • , the chief part. 

' " positKHi of military 


Generant, ien'er-ant, n. generative power. 

Generate, jen'er-at, v, to procreate ; to originate:. 
Generation, jen-er-j'shim, ». the act of originating ; 

offspring ; people of tlie same period. 

Generative, Jen'er-4-tiv, ad/, possessing productive 
Generic, jen-cCik, adj. relating to a genus, [twwev. 
Generosity, jen-er-os'it-I, n. kmdness ; liberality. 
Generous, jen'er-us, ad/, lilieral ; kind : bounteous. 
Genesis, jen'e-sis, n. generation ; the first book of the 
Genet, jen'et. n. an animal of the civet tyiie. [Bible. 
Genetic, jen-et'ik, ad/- pertaining to production. 
Geneva, jen-e'va, h. a ^irit flavoured with Juniper. 
Genevette, jen-fi-vet', n. a wine nude from wiki fruits. 
Genial, Je'nf-al, ad/, cheerful ; sprightly. 

Genieuwe, jen-ik'u-lat, ad/ knotted. 

Genital, len'it-al, ad/- pertaining to generation. 
Genius, fe'ni-us, n, suMrior hitmlectunl ;>ower. 

Genre, muigr, ». kind ; srole ; pictures of rural lifb« 
Gena, jenz, h. a cBn ; a tribe. 

Gente^ jen-tel'. a#. weD-bred f graceftil. 

Gentian, Jen'shan. h. a plant vrith a root used hi 
GectUe^Jm^tfl, w. one other than a Jew. [medlcfaia. 
Gentlleilhe, Jen-til-es', n. courtesy. • 

Gentium, Jen-til'it-T, m. good-breeding; politeness.* 
Gentle, jen't^ ad/- kind ; well-born. 
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Centleniaii, Jent'l4mn. h. one of good birth ; ■ person 
of position or refticment * 

Gently, jent'ir, softly. 

Oentoa ^'too, h. m Hindu. 

Genttjtlen'trT, u. ^ple of mod position. fence. 
GenuiiM, Jen-U'Aelct', v. to muI tlie knee in rover- 
Genuflejdon, len-u-tlek'sliun, ». the act of kneeling. 
Genuine, ien^u-ki, t^dulterated ; true. 

^ .,r- _ 1 family* a spedes. 

y, centred in the earth. 

a ItoUow nodule of stone. [earth. 

Geedesor, Je-od'is-f, u. the science of measuring the 
Geogony, je-og'o-nr, m. the science of the formation of 
the earth. 

Geography, j^-og'raf-T, n, the science of the earth's 
surface and imiabitants. (ture. 

Geology, JS-ol'o-jf, M. the science of the earth’s struc- 
Oeoman^, je'o-iiwui-sl, m. divination by lines drawn* 
on the earth. 

Geometry, Je-oin'£-trI, », the science of mensuration. 
Geonomy, Je-oii'o-tfl, n. tlie science of the earth's 
physical lawa 

Geoponlcs, le-o-pon'iks, n. the science of agriculture. 
Georama, ^e<o-ram'a, u. a view of the oartn's interior. 
Georglaa, jorj'I-an, adj. relating to the period of the 
Cargos. 

Geoigic, jorJ'ik. relating to rural matters, [hc.-’t. 
Geom«nnJc^ Je-o-rAer'iiiik, adJ, relatinc tn the r.irt,i‘5 
Geranium, jer-a'nT-uui, u. a favountc beud-.ng plant. 
Gerent| je'rent. n. an office holder. 

Gem, jenn, h. a seed-liud ; any nidnncnUry form. 
German, jer'man. n. a native of Gei'imny . an/, nearly 
Germane, Jer-niAn', ad}> relevant : akin. [relatca. 
Germinal. Jer'niin-al, n. the seventh month of the 
calenoar of the first French Revolution. 
Germinate, ter'nnn-at, v. to grow from a germ. 
Gerund, Jer^und, h, tlie part of a Latin verli repre- 
Gestant, jest'ant. adt> laden, (sent mg a verbal noun. 
Gestation, jes>t.Vshun. n prugnciiKV. 

GesUc, les'tik, ad/, relating to btKlily motion. 
Gesticulate, ies*tik'u-I.it, v to make gestures. 

Gesture, jesrur, n. expressive iiiovemeiit of the hand 
Gewgaw, gu'gaw, n. n sliuwy trifie. [or budy. 

Geyser, gi'ser, ». a hot spring. 

Ghastliness, gast'H-ness, n. pallor 

Ghaut, gawt, h. an Indian iiiomuam p.(ss or ch un. 

Gherkin, ger'kui. u. a siiiall pickled (.ucuiiibcr, 

Ghetto, gel'd, it. Jews' quarter. 

Ghost, gdst. H. a sjiirit ; the soul. 

Ghoul;*gool, N. a aeiiion that devours the dead. 

Giant, jfant, rt. a man of great bulk; one of great 
Giantess, jT'ant-es, n. a feiii.ilp giant. [*)Owerv 

Giaour, Jowr, ». a term aiipliinl by the Turks to a 
person not of their own religion. 


Gib. Jib, n. arm of a crane. 
Gibberish, gib'er-ish, n. un 


unmeaning gabble. 


. protuberance. 

, .oiivex ; poucheil. 

Gibe, jib, «. a sneer ; v. to sneer. 

Giblets, jib'lets, n. eatable mtenvii parts of fowls. 
Giddy, gid'f, ad/, unsteady ; dizay. 

Oterei^e, Jer^eV^ & hind of e.iglc. 

Gift, gtR, M. present ; natural talent. 

Giltea, gift'ed, adf. talented. a 

Glgont^ Ji-gan'tik, adj\ immense ; enormous, 
cireie.irtr'i.v. to titter. 

Gigot, Jig'ot, n. leg of mutton. 

Gild, gild, V. to coat with gold or golddike substance. 
Gilding, giU'ing, n. that which is gilded ; the trade of 
Gilia, gills, ». a fish's breathing uigans. [gilding. 
Gilt, a4/. gilded. 

Gimlet, gin^let, w. a boring tool. 

Gimp, gimp, ««. a kind o( tnniming. 

Gin, Jill, a distilled sinrit ; a certain class of driving 
Ginger, Jin'jer, «. a pungent Indian root, CmachUies. 
Giagerteead, jinjer-bred. w. #eet broad flavoured 
Gingerly, lin'J«T-9 tuy. caiitiogiW. [with ginger. 
— • — -- — 'baia. w. akindotcioth. 

- a member of a nomadic tribe. 

I, Jir'an^dAl, m. a large-branched Candlestick, 
f, V. to bind ; to encompass ; to gibe. 


OIrdi 


Girth,i 
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gerd'er, h. a supporting piece of timber or 
ferd'l, », a belt for the waist. (Iron. 

-if/A, u. the beHy-band of a saddle; 


• round the waist. 

Gist, Jfst, K. the chief point ; the main tendency. 

Give, giv, V. to bestow ; to prowde. 

Gissard, gis'erd, m. a fowl's muscular stomach. 
Glabrous, gll^brus, aiO\ smooth ; hairless ; shiny. 
Glacial, gla'sl-al, ai(/. Icy ; frozen. 

Glacier, glfl'sf-er, n. a field of snow or ice. 

Glads, gla'sis. u. the sloping bank of a fortification. 
Glad, ad/, inyful ; well content. 

Glade, glio, ft. an opening in a wood. 

Gladiate, glad'l-5.t, aVj. sword-shaped. “ fathleto. 
Gladiator, gUd-^;Vtor, m. anciently a protessional 
Glaii, gITr. it. uTiite of egg, used in painting, gilding, 
Glamour, g'.i' /ur, ». fascination. [at& 

Glance, r'a-is, a sudden look. 

Gland, gTjtid, n, a secreting organ of the body. 
Glanders, gUnd'iits, n. a contagious disease in a 
horse's nose. 

Glar.direrous, gland -if er-us, ad/, acorn or iiut-tiearing. 
Glandular, glaiid'u-Ier. adr. connected with glands. 
Glandule, gland' ul, it. a shiell gland. 

Glare, glar, v. to shine with lustre; n. a lustrous light] 
a penetrating look. 

Glaring, glar'ing. adJ. bright ; notorious. 

Glass, gifts, H. a combination of silica and an alkali. 
Glauberite, glaw^bcrit, n. a mineral founEm rock 
Glaucous^ glaw'kus. adj. sca-gteefl colour. [sah. 
Glave, g\>iv, 11 . a sword. 

Glaze, g\.1r. v. to cover with glass. 

Glazier, gl,i 2 'l>£r, n. one who inserts glass in frames. 
Glazing, glaz'tng, n. the act of covering with glan > 
a vitreous substance u.sed for covering. 

Gleam, glem, it. a be.am of light ; v. to glow. 

Glean, lien, v to gatiiur after reapers. a 

Glebe, /pSb. n. church land. • 

Glebous, glc'bus, cloddy. 

Gledge, glej, v. to squint. 

Glee, glc, ». mirth ; a part song. 

Glecd, glcd, n a hot cinder. 

Glen, glen, «. a narrow valley. 

Glib, g\ib, ad/, voluble. 

Glide, gild, V ti> move smoothly. 

Glimmer, gltin'cr, v. to slnnc faintly. 

Glimircring, glim'er-ing, n. a faint shining ; an inkUag. 
Glimpse, gumps, ft. a weak fitful light ; a passing view. 
Glint, glmt. v. to shine ; n. a quick gleam. 

Glisten, g!i:>'iT v. to siiinc or siiarkle. 

Glitter, glit'cr, z*. to glisten ; ft brilliance 
Gloaming, glo'mit^, h twiKght. 

Gloat, glut, V. to look greedily or wickedly. 

Globate, glo'b.it, adj. globc-hke. 

Globe, gl^, ft. a s]>here ; the world. 

Gtobous, glf/bus, ad;, like a glolm. 

Globule, glob'ul, H. a small gTobc. ^ 

Glomerate, glom'cr-at, v. to gather in Ivatl-lUce fona 
Gloom, g1<K>m, ft. heaviness ; semi-darkness. 

Glorify, glo'n-li. v. to exalt ; to rover with gloiy. 
Glory, glft'rT, tt, fiime ; renown ; honour. 

Gloss, glos, ft, 1u:>tre. 

Glossary, glos'er-I, n. a vocabulary of meanings. 
Glossitis, glus-T'tis, «. inflaniiiiation of the tongue. 
Glosaolo^, glos-ol'o-Jl, N. science of language. 
Oloesy, adj\ smooth and shining. 

Glottal, glot'al, ad/, relating to the tongue. 

Glottis, glot'is, u. the opening to the windpipe. 

Glow, gl6, V. to shine brightly; to be ardent ; n, 
warmth ; ardour. 

Gloze, glOz. V. to wheedle ; to flatter. 

Glucmum, gloo-sT'num. m. a mcml made from beryi 
Glucose, gtoo'kds, n. syrup obtained from faults. 

Glue, gloo, ». an adhesive substance obtained ftom 
boiled skins, hoofs, etc. 

Glum, glum. adJ. gloomy : sullen. 

Glume, gloom, m. calyx of certain 
Glumpa, glumps, n. tiie sulks. 

Glut, glut. V. to cloy ; to saturate. 

Gluten, gloo'ten, n the nutritive part of grain. 
Clutinate, gloo'hn-flt, v. to stick ttq^rether, 

OltfUaowa, gloo'tin-us, adf. viscous; gluey. 
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Olnttooi g^lut'on, m. a ereedy eater. 

Oluttonoua, fflut'on-us. ai(f. addicted to button; 
Glycerine, ^Ib'er-en, n . a neutral sticky uquid. . 

— ren, fflf-kd^en. h. animal starch. ' 

I, g-irkol, ft. a chemical compound. 

I, glif, M. a fluted architectural channeL 
^ Jca, glip'tikSi H. engraTing on precious stones. 
Glyptodon, glip'to-don. n, a fossil armadillo. 

Onarl, nflrl, n. a knot in wood. 

Gnarled, nflr'ld, ae(/. knotty. 

Onaah, nash, v. to grind the teeth together. 

Gnat, nat, n. a small insect. 

Chiatbic, naM'ik, at^. relatiim to the Jaws. 

Gnathonic, na/A^m^k. ae(/. (uttering. 

Gnaw, naw, v. to nibble into pieces ; to bite. 

Gneiss, nis, a kind of hard rock. 

Gnome, nbm, n. a goblin. 

Gnomic, nb'mik, a^. pertaining to the gnomic poets ; 
Gnomon, nymon. n. the pin ofa dial, [sententious. 
Gnomonlcs, nd-mon'iks, tt. the art of dial-making. 
Gnostics, nos'tiks, ». a sect combining tlte Christian 
with other philosophies. 

Gnu. nu, h. a kind of antelope. 

Goad, g5d, V. to stimulate; to urge; n. a sharp- 
Goaf, gdf, H. a rick. [pointed stick. 

Goal, gfil. n. an objective : ending-place of a race. 
Goat, gbt, N. a ruminating animal. 

Goatee, i^t-fi', n. pointed beard at end of chin. 

Gobw gob, ft. the moath. 

Gobbet, gob'et, n. a lump ; a mouthful. 

Gobble, ^b'l, v. to eat without mastication ; to si^'aHow 
Gobelin, gob'e-Iin, m. a rich tapestry. [in lumps. 

Go-between, gd^bfi-twen, n. a mediator. 

GoUet, gobOet, ft. a drinking 


. 'inking cup. 

Goblin, go b'liii, K. an evil spirit. 

G«l,goJ.n. the Supreme Being. 
Ood-^ughterm.god'daw-ter, n. girl to w'Mbm one 
stands in the relation of godfather. 

Goddess, god'es, n a female gom 

God-father, god'fd-thcr, n. male %^aasoT at baptism. 

Godhead, god'hed, n. divinity. 

Godly, gocrU, aeO. pious. 

Godaend, god'seiid, n. an unexfiected timely gift. 
Godsmith. god' smith, u. an idol iimker. 

God-speeo, eod'spcd, n. a wish for a successful journey 
Godwlt, god' wit, n. a kind ufimipe. [or undertaking. 
Goffer, gofer, tt. to plait. 

Goggle, gog'l. V. to roll the cyci. 

flog'lz, n. eye-shiclrs. 

G<«let, g^iet, ft. a water cooler. 

G(M. gdid, ft. a precious ntineral ; money. 

Ooldbutcr. golu'be-ter, tt. a maker of gold leaf. 
Goliard, goryard, h. a monk-jester. 

GoUatfa, go-lra/A, m. a giant. 

Gompboais, gom-fO'sis, n, synarthrosis of teeth and 
Gonoiefla, gon'do-la, n a Venetian boat. Maws. 

Gondolier, gon-do-ler', n. one who rows a gondola. 
Gonfalon, gon'fa-lon, n. a standard with streamers. 
Gonffi gong, n. a kind of drum. 

Goniometer, g6-nl-oni'e-tcr, n. an instrument for 
measuring sohd angles. 

Good, adj. virtuous ; honourable ; .sound. 
Good-breeding, good-bred'ing, n. polished manners. 
Goodliness, gooo'lT-nes. ft. kuidliness. 

Goorkha, goor'ka, n. a uativc of Nejul. 

Goosander, goos-an'dcr, ». a web-footed bird 
Gopher, gb'ter, h. prairie dog ; a kind of wood. 
Gorcock, gorikok, m. moor-hen. 

Gordian-lmot, goridf-an-nof , tt. an incxtric.ible difli- 
Qore, g5r, n. blood ; a triangular piece of clotli, [cuity. 
Gorge, gorj, n. a narrow {>assage ; the throat. 
Gorgeous, goij'e-us, a/0‘. splendid. ^ 

Gorget, gob'et, n. a throat protection. 

Gorgon, gorgon, n. a fabled monster. 

Gorgonzola, gor-gon-z6'lfl, n. a kind of cheese. 
Gorula, go-rlrfl, tt. a large anthropoid ape, 

Goring, gftriing, m. a diagonal cut of cloth. 
Gormandize, gorimand-lz, v, to eat greedily. 

Gwae, gors, h. a prickly shrub. 

Goshawk, gos'hawk, n. a small hawk. 

OosUng, gorling, tt, a young goose. [tic^ 

GospclT gos'pel, ft. the Christian revelatlcfli ; 
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Gossamer, gOBfsm-er, n. filmy cobweb. 

Gossip, gos’tp, n. Idle 'alk; s tattler. 

Gothamite, gd'/Aam-Tt, n. a foolish follow. 

Gothic. goM'ik, ocM in architecture, the style of 
high-pointed arches ; romantic. 

Gothidsm, go/A'f-sizm. n. Gothic style. ' ' 
Gouda, gos^da, h. a kind of cheese. 

Gouge, gowj. M. a scooping chisel; v. to force out. 
Gourd, gooid, n. a kind of melon. 

Goua^, gows'tr. ad/, dreary. 

Gout, gowt. ft. inflaiimiation of the joints. 

Go utw e e d, gowt'wed, h. a plant used as a gout remedy. 
Govern, guv'em. v. to rule ; to direct. 

Oovemance, guv'er-nans, n. government ; controL 
Governess, guv^er-nes. h. a female Instructor. 
Government guv'em-nient, ». the executive power; 
control; management. 

Gown, H. a woman's ganhont ; a barrister’s robe. 
Gownman, gown'man, n. a man entitled professionally 
Grab, grab, v. to seize. [to wear a gowa 

Grabbm, crab'l. v. to gropa w [prayers at mealsi. 
Grace, gras. n. elegance; neatness; mercy; fovour; 
GraceniT, grfls'ful, ad/, becoming ; elegant. 

Graces, grfls'es, n. the tiiree Greek goddesses, 
Euphrooyne, Aglaia, and Thalia ; refinementa 
Gradle, gras'll, ad/, shglit ; slender. 
GradouSij^rfl'shus. ad/, merciful ; benevolent. 

Grade, grad, n. degree of rank ; class ; the slope of a 
Gradleiu, gra'dl-ent, tt. an incline. [road. 

Gradual, grad'u-al, ad/, by degrees. 

Graduate, grad'u-at, v. to mark by degrees ; one whc. 

has graduated at a university. [prosody. 

Gradus, griid'us, n. a dictionary of Latin or Creek 
Graft, graft, v. to incorporate one plant wjtli another ; 

ft a young scion. (Christ at the Last Supper 
Grail, gral, w. the legendary holy vessel used by 
Grain, gran, ». a head of cereal plant ; cc 
Gralnra, grflnd, ad/, coated with grains, or imltatioa 
graining. [in wood. 

Graining, gran'ing, n. painting in imitation of the grain 
Gralhn, grm'e, n. a class of wading Inrds. 

Grallatory, gral'l-to-ri, adj. relating to wading birds. 
Graminivorous, gram-i-mv'er-us, ad/, feeding on grass. 
Grammar, granrer, u. thu science of correct speaking 
or writing. Ictmtting instrument. 

Gramophone, gram'o-fdii, n. a sound-recording and 
Grampus, gram'pus, n. a (ish of the dolphin species. 
Granary, gran'er-1, ft. storehouse for gram. 

Grand, grand, ad/, fine ; large ; superb ; splendid. 
Grandiun, gran'dam, n. an old woimin ; a grand- 
Grandee, gran-de', h. a Spanish noble. [mothei. 
Grandeur, grand'yer, w. splendour ; vastness. 
Grandiloquent, graiid-il'o-kwenu ad/, bombastic. 
Grandiose, grand'T-As, ad/, bombastic 


Id/, b 

, „ „ Stic. 

Grand-jury, grand-ju'ri, rt. n first jury that decid« 
whether a case calls for trial or not. 

Grange, granj, n. a farm-house. 

Granirorm, gran'I-furni, adj. grain-shaped. 

Granite, gran'it, n. an igneous rock of great hardnesa 
Granitic, gran-it'ik, ad/, pertaining to granite. 
Granitiform, gran-it'I-fonn, ad/, graiiitc-like. 
Granivorous, gran-iv'er-us, adj. grain-eatmg. 

Grant, grant, v. to give ; to bestow ; m. the thing 
granted ; deed of grant. [made, 

wrantee, grant -c', n. the person to wlioin a grant is 
Granular, gran'ii-ler, adj. con,sisting of granules. 
Granulate, gran'u-liit, v. to break into grains. 
Granule, gran'ul, n. a grain particle. 

Granulous, gran'u-Ius, ad/ grair.-hke. 

Grape, grap, n. the fruit of the vine : grapeshot. 
Griq>e-Mot, grSp'shot, n. small shot tliat scattexr 
when fired. 

Grapeston^ grap'stfin. n. the seed of the grape. 
Graph, graf, n. picture in lines. 

Graphic, grafik, adj. well-drawn ; vivid. 

Graphls, grafis, n. a kind of lichen. « 

Graphite, graPTt. w.folick lead. 

Graphollte, graf'o-lTt,«i. a kind of llate. 

Grapnel, grap'nel, n. a .small anchor. 

Grapple, grap'l, v. to seize. 

Grasp, giwp, v. to seize with the hand. • 
Grasping, grasp'ing, adJ. greedy. 
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Gmail pas, ft. green herbage. |from her husband. 
Gmaa^dow, gras'wid-o, m. a wife temporarily parted 
Grate, grSt, m. oars forming place for fire ; v. to rub 
aganbt ; to make a harui sound. 

Gmtefuli pftt'ful, giving pleasure; dumkful. 

Grater, palter, m. an instrument for grating. 

Gratini^i grS'ting, n. the bars of a g Ate ; a4/. harsh. 
Grads, gA tis. a</. few nothing. 

Gmtltude, gAt'it-ud, n, thankfulness. 

Gmtuitous, gA-tu'it*ns. free. 

Gratuity, gra>tiVit-r. n. a present. 

Gmtulate, gAt'u'lat, v. to congAtulate. [complaint. 
Gmvamen, gnv-a'men, n. grievance; ground of 
Gmve. grfiv, adj. sober ; serious ; n. spot of burial. 
Gravel. gAv'el, n. small stones; a disease of the 
Gravellj, gAv'el-f, ad/, containing gAveL I kidneys. 
Gravely. grav'U. ad/, seriously. 

GraveoleD^ gAv-c/o-Icnt. ad/, emitting a noxious 
Graver, grav'er, n. engAving tool [smell 

Gravid, gAv'id, ad/, tijaary. 

Gravigride, gAv^i-grid, ad/, walking^ponderousty. 
Gravitate, gAvTtfit, v. to tend towards a centre of 
attraction. [seriousness. 

Gravity, grav'it-f, n. a force which attActs weight ; 
Gravy, gra'vT. n juice from meat. 

Gravy-boat, gra'vt-b6t. n. vessel for holding gAvy. 

Gray, gra, white mixed with black. 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY* 


Gravy, gAvl, juice from meat.^ 

Viaiy. gra, Wim.; mucu wibii 

GrayMard, grii'berd. n. a greybearded old man. 
Grayling, gra'ling, m. a small nsh of the salmon order. 
Graze, graz, v to feed on gAss ; to pass lightly over 
Grazier, paz^l*er, n. one who pastures cattle. 
Grazing, griz'ing, tt. the act of feeding on grass. 
Grease, gres, tt. animal fat. 

Greasy, pes'r, adj, covered with grease. 

Great, gret. a€(/. large; &med : mighty. 

Greaves, gr£vs, n. tallow sediment. 

Grebe, greb, m. a water bird. 

Gree, fgri, tt. degree. 

Greed, gred, tt. strong desire ; covetousness. 

Green, gren, a<(f.fgrass-coloured ; new ; verdant ; inex* 
pericnced. [generally in the United States. 

Greenback, gren'bak, n. name given to paper money 
Greenery, pcn'er-l, tt, verdure 
Greengage, pen'gSJ, h, a kind of plum. 

Greenhorn, gren'horn, n. a raw youth. 

Greenhouse, pen'hows, ». a conservatory. 

Greet, gret, v. to salute. 

Greeting, gret'ing, tt. a welcome. 

Gregarious, pe-gS'iT-us, ad/, moving in flocks. 


manner of the 


I worn across the knee 


Gregorian, gre-gO'if>an, adj. in the in 
chants introduced by Pom Gregory. 

Gremial, gre'niT-al, n. clotii worn acre 
by b^ops at ordinations. 

Grenade, gre-n.icl\ tt. a small explosive shell 
Grenadier, pen-ii-der'. tt, a stildicr of the foot-guards ; 
formerly a soldier who threw grenade~ 


Gridelid, grid'e-lin, n. a violet grey colour. 

Giidiroa, grid'I-em, h. a handpate for broiling 
Grief, gref, n. sorrow ; regret. [meats uimmi. 

Grievance, grev'ans, tt. a burden; cause for grief; 
Grievous, pe'vus, painful [liaroship. 

Griffin, pirin, n. a fabulous creature. 

Orig, pig, n. a sand-eel 

Grill, gril n. a large fixed pidiron ; v. to broil 

Grilse, grils, tt. a young salinon. 

Grim, grim, ad/, lorbidding ; stem. 

Grimace, grlm-fis', n. contortion of the iace. 
Grimalkin, grim-aVkln, n. a cat. 

Grime, grim, m. dirt deep-seated. 

Grimy, gri'ml, ad/, dirty ; sooty. 

Grin, pin, n. to smile srith the teeth together. 

Grind, grind, v. to crudi to powdei ; to rub together. 
Grindnone, grind'stdn, m. a stone o8 which tools are 
Grip, grip, V. tohok) fignly ; n. a sngll trench, jpound. 
Gripe, grip. V. to sieze ; w. a pain in the bowels. 
Griaene, griz-et', tt. a gay young French workwtmian. 
Griskin, grigkln, x. a pig’s spine. • 

Gri«y, gM. ad/, frightful 
Grist, N, com for grinding. 


Gristle, Vis'!* cartil^. 

Grlariy, gris'lT. ad/, consisting of, or like, gfristle 
Grilf M. coarse part of meal ; sandstone ; firmoaHi 
Gritty, grit'f, ad/, determined ; having hard particlaa 
Grizzle, griz'l, w. a fsrey colour. 

Grizzly, griz'll, ad/, grey. 

Groan, gT5n, v. to moan. 

Groat, grot. n. an old coin worth 4d. 

Groatj^ grots, h. gmin of oats. 

Grocer, grO'ser, n. a dealer in Arious food provisions. 
Grog, grog, tt. spirits and water. 

Grog-bioiisom, grog'blos-om, n. redness of nose. 
Grogram, pog ram, ». a coane cloth. 

Grom, groin, n. the part of the body between the 
belly and the thigh. 

^Groined, groind, adj. having arched intersections. 
Groom, groom, tt. one who tends horses. 

Groomsman, poon.s'm.in. ». one who attends a 
bridegroom at his wedding. 

Groove, groov, «. a furrow. 

Grope, pAp, V to feel for In the dark. 

Gross, grds, adj. coarse ; rough ; ». in bulk , is dozen. 
Grote^ue, grfi-tesk', adj. fantastic. 

Giotto, groro, «, a cool cavern. 

Gfoimd, grownd, x. Uuid ; earth ; v. to fix. 
Groundage, grownd'il n. chaige for space occupied 
Ground-^ot, grownd'plot, n. a slta [by ship 9 
Ground-rent, grownd'rcnt, h. rent rcoeived for pound. 
Grounds, pownds, n. dregs; sediment. rfloweit. 
Grounds^ grownd' sel. n. a plant bearing small yellow 
Ground-work, pnwnd'werk, n. foundation ; basis. 
Group, poop, H. persons or things collected togethm. 
Grouping, groop'ing, u. the act of arranging poups. 
Grouae, grows, n. moor-fowl 
Grout, grojA, n. coarse meal ; lees ; plaster. 

Grove, grm, n. a small wood. ^ 

Grovm, grov'cl, v. to crawl ; to fawn. • 
Cioveliing, gro\'el-ingAr<tr‘. nie.m; abject. 

Grow, gro. v to develop ; to increase by natural force 
Growl, growl, v. to munniir angnly. 

Growth, grO/A, n. development ; a powlng. 

Grub, pub, n 1arv.e of insects ; to dig. 

Gnibbtf, j>rub'er, n, one who grubs ; an agricultund 
implement. [envy ; to niumiurat 

Grudge, gnij, n. secret hatred ; v. to reg.ard with 
Gruel, groo'el, «. meal boiled in water. 

Gruesome, groo'.sum, adj gliastly ; pim. 

Gruff, puf, adj\ abrupt ; stem. 

Grum, gruni, adj. morose. 

Grumble, gnim'Dl, v. to express dissatisfaction. 
Grume, groom, n. arelnt. 

Grumous, groo'mus, ad/, thick ; dotted. 

Grumpy, gruinp'l, ad/ mean ; surly. 

Grunt, grunt, v, to make a guttural sound ; such t 
Guano, goo-a'no, n. dung of sea-birds. [soind 

Guarantee, gar-an-tS', n. a wairant of surety; v. te 
undertake for another. [other guarding power 

Guard, gdrd, v. to watch or protect ; tt. man, men, os 
Guardage, gard'aj, n. wardship. 

Guardant, gflrd'ant. ad/, with face to the onlooker. 
Guardian, gflrd'T-an, tt. one who guards or protecA 
Gubematonal, gu-ber-nA-tS'ri-al, ad/, pertainiv te 
Gudgeon, gud'iun, x. a river fish. ' [Ala 

guerdon, ger'cion, x. a reward, 
uuerilla, ger-n'3, x. irregular warfare. 

Gueas, ges. v. to coniecture. 

Gueaawork, ges'werfc, x. anything done by guess. 
Gueat, gest, x. an invited visitor. 

Guffaw, guf-aw', x. a coarse laugh. 

Guidance, gld'ans, x. direction ; advice. 

Guide, gid, V. to lead ; to direct. [piding hfaits 
Guidepost, gfd'post, x. agoadside erection conAminf 
Guild, gild, X. an association for mutual aid. 

GttUdhall, gild'hawl, x. the hall of a pUd. 

Guile, sfl, X. deceit ; cunning. 

GuitenaJ, gfl'fiil, ad/ crafry. 

Guilde^ gfl'les, ad/, free from deceit 
Guilt, gilt, X. crime ; wickedness. [a etima. 

Guilty, gilt-T, ad/, wicked : criminal : responsible for 
GuinaiL ginl, x. an old pld coin worth air. 

Guiae, gb, n. manner ; aress. 

Guitar, p-tAr'. x. a stringed musical instrument 
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Ottlch, ffulsh, N. a raviae. [coast lina ; a.i ab^ 
Gulf, gulf, M. an ann of sea breaking away iiom the 
Gull, gul, ». a sea fowl ; v. to deceive. 

Gullet, gul'et, ». the throat passage. 

GuUiWiW, gul'f-bil'it’T, m. trickery. 

Golly, guVl, H. a ravine. 

Gulp, gulp. V, to swallow quickly without masticating. 
Gum, gum, M. an adhesive substance i the fleshy pah 
enmosing the teeth. 

Gumption, gump'shun, n. sagacity. 

Gun, gun, n. a nre-arm : a cannon. 

Gunner, gunner, w. a soldier who works a cannon. 
Gunnery, gun'er-f, n. the sciei.ee of artillery. 

Gun^y, gwA, n. a kind of sacking. [barrel rests. 

Gunstock, gun'stok, n. the part of a gun on which the 
Gunwale, gun'wil, n. the upper edge of a ship's side. 
Gurgle, gur'gl, v. a noisy flow or current. 

Oumax^ gur'nard, n, alkind of fish. • 

Ouny, gur I, is. ofial of fish. 

Gush, gush, V. to flow copiously : it. effusive sentiment. 
Guaset, gus'et, is. on angular piece let into a garment. 
Oust, ^st, II. a sudden rush of wind ; relish. 
Gustatory, gust'a-to-rl. a/ij. pertaining to the taste. 
Gusto, gus^to, n. enthusiasm ; relish. 

Gusty, gust'l, ad/, fitful ; stormy. 

Gut, gilt, n. the ahmentaiy canal. [certain trees. 
Gutta-nerciha, gut'a-peren'a, w. the soliaiflcd juice of 
GuttefV^t'er, il, channel for carrying off water. 
Guttural, gut'er^il, adj, formed in the throat. 

Guy, gi, n. a steadying rope ; an outlandish figure. 
Gozzle, guz'l, V. to dnnk greedily. 

Gymna^um, jim^'zl-uui,n. place for athletic exercise. 
Gymnast, jlm'nast, n. one who practices gynuia-stics. 
Gymnastics, jim-nas'tiks, «. athletics. 

Gynarchy, jm'ar-kl, it. government by a woman. 

Gyp, Jip, n. a Cambridge coUc^ servant. . 

Gypseous, j^'se-us, aa/. consisting of or like gypsum. 
Gypsum, jip'sum, h. sulphatenf lime. 

Gyrate, jrrat, v. to spin round. 

Gyratory, Jf-ra'to*n, a4/* moving in a circle. 

Gyration, jbrrsliun. n. whirling round. 

Gyre, jir, n. a circular motion. 

Gyroact^, jrro-sk5p, n. an instrument for testing 
Gyves, jivs, «. fetters. [rotary movements. 

H 

Habeas Corpus, hS'bc-as cor'pus, n. writ to prfKiuce 
a prisoner and specify reasons for his detention. 
Haberdasher, hab'er-dasli-er, h. a seller of clrafiery 
smallwares. breast 

Habergeon, hab-crije-on, ii. armour for the neck anci 
Habiliment. hab-il'I-ment, it. a garment ; :.ttire. 

Habit, hab'it, n. custom; appearance; dress. 
Hatotable, hab'it-abi, a^. tliat may l>c lived in. 
Habitat, hab^I-tat, ». natural abode. 

Habitation, hab-it-A'shun, it. a dwelliiw; act nf 
Habitual, ha-bit'u-al, aiC;. customary. [uihabiting. 
'Habituate, ha-bit'u>at, v to accustom. ^ [drudge. 
Hack, hak, v. to cut ; n. a horse kept for hire ; a literary 
Hackuig[, hak'ing, ad/, short and broken, as a cough. 
Hackle, ^tal I'l, V. to sejiarate. 

Hackier, hak'ler, tt. a flax-dresser. 

Hackney, hak'nf, ft. a hack ; v. to make common. 
Hackney^, hak'nid, atO'- muchmsed ; let for hire. 
Haddock, had' ok, n. a sea fi^. 

Hades, ha'des, tt. helL 
Haft, haft, n. a liandle. 

Hag, hag, n. an ugly old woman. 

Haggara, hag'erd, ad;, lean ; wild-lookup. 
H«8:ffis.ha g'is. If. a Scotch stew. 

Bags rle, liagl, V. to cavil ; tp mangle . 

Hagiography, hag-T-og'ra-fe, n. the last of tlie three 
Jewish divisions of the Old Testament. 

Haglology, hag-Y-ol'A-jI, n. lives of saints. 

Hail. hnL v. to erreet : frozen rain. 

Hair, bar, if. animal filament ; the mass of hairs on the 
Hake, hak, n. a gadoid fish. [head and body. 

'Halbm, hal'beto, n. a pole>axe. 

Halqyon, hal'sl-on, ad/, happy; calm; ic. the king- 
Hale, hiSl, at(/. hearty ; robust ; v. to drag, <{fisher. 
Half, hAf, If. one of two equal parts. 


Half-caate, hflf-kast. w. one hav^ one parent a 
Hindu and die other a European ; any haj-bre^. 
Halfpay, hAfpa, n. an officer's reduced p'y. 

Halibut, h^^-but, fi. a large flat sea-fisb. 

Halioore, haH-kfir, n. a dugong. 

Halldom, hal'I-dom, n. holiness; an Old Elfish oath. 
HaiieuticB, habT-u'tlks, m. writings on fishes, [ropm. 
Hall, hawl. If. a large entrance passage ; laige puaUc 
Halleluiah, hal-fi-loo'ya, m. praise to God. 

Hallion, hal'yun, it. a 1a^ person. 

Halloo, naMoo', ii. a cry to draw attention ; a hunting 
Hallow, hal'6. v. to sanctify. [cauu 

Halludnate, habu'sin-fit, v. to suffer Illusion. 
HalluciaatloQ, hal-lu-oin-a'shun, tt. a delusion. 
Hallux, hal'uks, it. the great toe. 

Halo, hfiMo, It. a luminous circle. 

Halt, liawlt. V. to stop; n. the lame. 

Halter, hawl'ter, n. nead*ropafor horse ; harwman's 
Halting, hawlt'ing. ad/, holdii^ back. Trope; 

Halve, Mv. v. to divide into two equal parts. 
Halyard, halfyard, it. rope for hoisting s<iils. 

Ham, It. back of the thigh ; a cured pig's tlrlgl^ 
Hamble, ham'bl. v. to mutilate. 

Hamea, hilmx, it. a sort of horse-collar. 

Hamlet, liam'let, n. a small vill^e. 

Hammer, ham'er, it. a tool for tuiving or sticking. 
Hammock, ham'ok, n. a swingirig resting place. 
Hamper, ham'per, n. a large ba^et ; v. to obstruct ; 
Hamper^ ham'[>erd,/a,/i. impeded. [to hinder. 
Hamstring, liain'string, ». the tendon of the liain. 
Hanaper, lianM-per, ti. old word for receptacle for 
Hanch, hansh, w. to snap at. [palters, treasure, etc. 
Hand, hand, m. the extremity of the arm below the 
wrist : a worker ; v. to give to. 

Handcuff, hand'kuf, it shackles for the wrist. 
Handfast, hand'fast, it. liandle ; grip ; a lictroth.fl. 
Hand-gaUop, hand-gal'up, h. on easy gallop. 
Handicap, hanrJ'f-kap, TA to place at a disadvantage; 

to equalise by burdening what i.s sup<?rtor. 
Handicraft, hand'f-kraff, u. labour by liand. 
Handiwork, hand'r-wctk, it. work done by the lianda. 
Handkerchief, liaiid'kcr-chif, » cloth tisetl for wiping 
Handle, handT, v. to lay hold of ; to discu.ss [the noscb 
Handmaid, hand'niad, tt. a female servant. 

Handsel, liand'scl, n. a first use. 

Handsome, han'suni, ad/, attractive; good-looking. 
Handspike, hand'spik, n a wooden lever. 
Handstaves, hand'st.^vz, tt. Javelins. 

Handy, hamrf, adj. ready ; dexterous ; near. 

Hang, hang, v. to suspend. 

Hangar, hang'ar, «, covered shed for vehicles. 
Hanger-on, nang'er-on, n. one who holds on; a 
dependent. [beds, walls, etc. 

Hangings, hang'ings, it. hanging drapery’ to wmdows. 
Hangman, hang'nian, it. public executimier. 

Hank, hangk, n. two or more skems of thread tied 
Hanker, hangk'er, v. todesirc cugcrly. [together. 
Hanky-panky, haiigk'T-pangk'T, tt. jugglery. 

Hansard, han'sard. tt. official Parlianientary reports. 
Hansom, han'sum, it a two-wiieeled cab. 

hap. It. cliancc ; hazard. 

Haphazard, hap-Iiaz'erd, it. more cliance. 

Hapless, hap'les, ad/, unlucky. 

Haply, hap'il, euiv, by chance. 

Happy, hap'l, ai(/. glad ; felicitous ; apt. 

Harangue, ha-rang, it a pompous speech. 

Harass, hai'as, v. to torment ; to hanqicr. 

Harbinger, bfir'lnii-jer, n. a forerunner. 

Harbour, hfir'bur, it. shelter for ships. 

Harboiuer, hfiffbur-er, it. one who harbours. 

Hard, hArd, ad/- firm ; solid ; severe. 

Harden, bArd'cn, v. to make hard. fanc& 

Hardihood, hArd'T-hood, it. strength ; i>ower of endur- 
Hardiness, hAid'J-ness, ». buldncss; assurance; 

capabiltty of resistance to sq;'erity. 

Hardly, bAm'U, aOit. scarcely ; harshly. 

Hards, hArds, tt. coarse flax. 

Hardship, liArd'ship, tt. severe toil ; want. (ance. 
Hard-visaged, hfird'viz'fijd, adj. of sevire counien* 
Hardware, hArd'war, tt. iron wares. 
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Hardy, hdrdn; aiff. strong' ; resolute 
Hare, nir, n. a wild animal havliiff a divided upper lip. 
Haiwalned. hSr'brSnd. tuff- recUkss. 

Harelip, h&r'iip, n. a divided upper Up. 

Harem, ddlr'em. n. part of house allotted to women in 
Eastern countii^ 

Haricot. tSr'I-kO, m. a stew of mutton and veffetablet; 
Hart, hAri, n. the skin of Aax. [a kidney bemi. 

Harlequiii, hAr'laJcwin. m. a character in a pantomime. 
Harlot, hAi'lot. m. a prostitute 
Harm, hArm, ». injury. 

** mumiooiL hAr*mon'lk*on, n. a mouth onpm. 
Harmonics, hAr*mon'iks, n. the science of haxmcmy. 
Hanrnmlottiii hAr-mu^nl-us, at^’. in concord. 

Harmonise, bAr'inon<Iz. i/. to make harmonious. 
Harmonist, hAi'men-ist. n. one skilled in harmony. 
Harmonium, hAr>mO'nI-uin. m. a boxed-keyed and 
treadled reed instrument of music. [agrreement. 
Harmony. hAr^mon-I, n. accord of sounds; fitness; 
Harness. hAr'ness, n. s horse's ^uipnient. 

Harp, liArp. if. a stringed musical instrument; v. to 
dwell insistently onanything. 

Harper, hArp'er, m. a harp player. 

Harpoon, hAr*t>oon', n. a dart to use against whales. 
Harpeichord, nArp'sf<kdrd, n. an ancient keyed instru* 
Harpy, hAr'pI, n. one who preys on others. [ment. 
Hamoan, narit-dan, n. a hu. 

Harrier, haril-er, n. a houna used for hare hunting. 
Harroviaii, har-O'vl-an, tt. one educated at Harrow. 
Harrow, iiarid. n. a toothed instrument for breaking 
Harrowing, har'A-ing, tuij. distressing. [up land. 
Harry, liarf. v. to harass ; to plunder. 

Harsh, hArsh, a^O" cruel ; severe. 

Hart, hArt, n. a mil-grown stag. 

Hartahom, hArts'liom, n. a soitition of ammonia. 
Harum*«karum, harium*ska‘'rum, autj. flighty ; nah. 
Harvest, hArivest, n, the time for gathering crops; 

the crops gathered. 

Hash, hash. v. to mince : to hack. 

Haalet. hazMet, n. eatable entrails. 

Haq>, hasp, n. a clasp. 

Hassock, nas'sok. n. a foot cu.shion , a kneeling mat. 
Hastate, hast'at, adj, spear-shaped. 

Haste, hAst, n, speM ; hurry. 

Hat, hat, m. a covering. 

Hatch, hach, v. to produce from eggs ; to sliade. 
Hatchery, hach'er-f, n. place for hatchuig. 

Hatchet, iiacii'et, n. a small axe. 

Hatchway, hach'wA, h. on opening in a ship's deck. 

Hate, hfit, n. dislike ; v. to dislike ; to despise. 

Hateful, hiriful, odious ; detestable. 

Hatred, hat'red, tt, extreme dislike. 

Hatter, liat'er, n, a list nmker. 

Hauberk, haw'berk, n. a tunic worn by the Norman 
Haugh^, haw^tl, aiU> proud ; arrogant. [soldiers 
Haul, hawl, v. to drag ; to pull in. 

Hauler, hawf er, n. one who hauls. 

Haulrm hawm. n. stubble; straw. 

Haunctu bawi^i, n. the thigh. 

Haunt, hawnt, v. to frequent ; to visit. 

Haunted, hawnt'ed, n<Cf- frequented by a ghostly 
Hautboy, hO'boi, n, a reed instrument. [visitant. 
Hauteur, bA-ter', n, pride ; an arroi^t manner. 

Havana. hav-an'A, n. a cigar of an Havana brand. 

Haven, hav'en, n. a shelter for ships. 

Haversack, hav'er-sak, n. a soldier’s knapack. 

HavUdar, haiKil-dar, n. a sergeant of Indtan troops. 
Havoc, liav'ok, n. generaVwaste ; slaughter, [speech. 
Haw, haw. m, the seed-vessel of the thorn ; hesitant 
Hawk, hawk, ti. a bird of prey ; w. to go about with 
ROMS for sale. 

Hawker, hawk'er, m. one who hawks goods. 

Hawk-eyed, hawlCid, with hawkdike eyes. 

Hawse, h Awz, ft, the position of a ship’s cables; the 
holes for the cables. 

Hawser, hawz'er, ft. a large rope. 

haw’thom, tt. a hedge s^b. 

Hay, hil. ri. dried gAm. 

Haxard, haz'aid, m. ^ance ; dan^. 

Haxardous, haa’er-dus. aM dangerous. 

Hake, hlz. n. light mist ; obscurny. « 

Haael, hA'zll, tt. a shnib bearing nuts. 
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Hazy, hl'zf, foggy; misty. 

Head, led, ». the t<» or front part of an animal’s body. 
Headadih hed'Sk, n. pain in the head. 

itheeea. 

. _ point of land Jutting into 

jht carried to front of a ship. 

Headlong’, hed’tong, aav. rashly ; madly. 

Headpiece, hed'pes, n. helmet or head guard. 
Headquartera, hed-kwawrt’ers, tt. the quarters of a 
commanding officer. 

Heads m an, heds'man, m. a public (^dal whobdieada 
Headstall, hed'stawl, m. part of a bridle, 

Headstrong, hed'strong, a 4 /. self-willed ; impetuous. 
Headway, hed’wA, tt. » ship's progress. 

Heady, hed'f, 04/. rash ; headstrong. 

Heal, lifil, V. to cure ; to repair ; to subdue. 

Healer, hcl'cr. k. one who heals : a doctor. 

’^Health. helfA, h. freedom from disease. 

Healthful, hel/A’ful, a 4 /. in a healtliy condition. 

Heap, hep, tt. a pile ; a mass ; v. to amass ; to make 
mto a heap. [to listen to. 

Hear. b£r. v. to perceive by the ear ; to comprehend ; 
Hearken, hArk’cn, v. to listen. 

Hearsay, herisi. at(/. conitnoi. rumour. [funerals. 
Hearse, hers, h. conveyance for carrying coffins at 
Heart, nArt, h. the organ that circulates the blood ; 
courage ; aflection. 

Heartburn, hArt'bem, w. an acid rising at the stomach. 
Hearten. hArt'en, to stimulate. ~ 

Hearth, h.lr/A, m. floor for a fire. png the fireplace. 
Heaitbstone, hAr/A'stAn. tt. the stone or s|>acc fremt- 
Heartless, hAif less, a 4 /- devoid of feeling or courage. 
Hearty, hAr’tf, ad/, warm; generous ; healthy. 

Heat, nm, tt. that which gives wanntli. 

Heath, hE/A. n. barren land ; moor. 

Heath^ heth'en, m. a pagan. 

Heatbenebpn, heth'en-dom, tt. countries where 
Heather, neth’er, n. lliig>: heath, fheathegkm prevails. 
Heave, hev, t'. to raise pant ; to swell 
Heaven, hev'n, tt. the ifbode of the blessed ; the sky. 
Heaven-bom. hevn'bawm, a,f/. nvsptred. 

Heaver, hev^er, tt. on who lifts or heaves. 

Heaves, hfivz, w. a disease in horses. 

Heaviness, hev’T-nes, atf/- dulncss ; oppressiveness j 
Heavy, hev^T, weighty. [melancholy. 

Hebdomad, heb^do-mad, h. the numl>er seven. 
Hetxiomadal, heb-dom’a-dal, ad/, weekly. 

Hebetate, Iieb'e-tit, v. to render blunt or dull 
Hebetude, heb'£-tud. n. the act of making blunt. 
Hebraic, nc-brsMIc. ad/, pertaining to the Hebrews. 
Kebralse, h^b.S-Iz, s', to diange to Hebrew. 

Hebraist be’bra-iu, tt. one learned in Hebrew. 
Hecatomb, hek'a-toom. ». sacrifice of 100 victims ; any 
Heckle, hek'l, v. to comb. [great sacrifice. 

Hectic, hek'tik, ad/, a fevered condition. igrammes. 
Hectogramme, hek^to-gram, n. a weight of^soo 
Hectom, hek'toid. ad/. hectic appearance. 

Hector, hek'tor, v. to bully. 

Hedge, hej, n. .1 bushy thicket , a fence. 

Hedge-born, licdj’bawm, ad/, of obscure birth. 
Hedonism, he'don-izm, m the theory tliat happinen 
is the chief good. 

Heed, bed. v, to notice ; h. caution ; attentlotL 
Heel, hel. tt. the hmd p^ of the foot.. 

^eelpiece, hel'pes, n. a heel covering, 
lieft, tt. handle : heaving. 

Hegemony, he’jem-o-nT, tt. leadership. 

Heifer, herer, tt. a young cow. 

Height, hit, M. a liltL 

Heighteni ht’ten, v. to raise higher ; to improve. 
Heinous, na'tius, ad/, wicked ; atrocious. 

Heir, Ar, tt. one who inherits, or is entitled to inlurtt 
Heir^pparent, Ar-ep-pa'renc, tt. a legally acknow 
Heirless, Ar'lcs, odA without heir. [led|^ heir. 
Heirloom, Ar'loom, m. any personal property which 
descends to the heir-at-law and cannot be sold. 
Helr-prsaumptlve, Ar-pre-zumpt'iv, n. one who b 
heir If no nearer relative be bom. 

Helookl, herkoid, ad/, ulcerous. 

Helcologj, hel-kol'o-jl, tt. the study of ulcers. 
HeliaciiL be-lf -sk-sU ad/, emergiag from or pissing 
intwme zun'S light. 


i^ly; it; firm; fiv«; ilk; thfire; %e; machine; bold; pit; stOrm; mate; tilb; bfim. 
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HtUcal, hel'Tk-al. eulf. spiral. 

Hdlognph, he'lI-o<frnii. v. to communicate py helio- 
stat or other sun reflector. 

HeUolatry. he-U-orfl-trl. r». sun worship. C 

Heliostat, heMi*o-stat. n. a reflectuig instnunent. 

Helix, h^liks. m. a spiral. 

Hell, n. abode of evil spirits: place of torment. 
Hellebore^ hel‘’e*bAr, n. a plant whose root is a 
pui]^Uve. [mactisine Greek. 

Heliemat. hel'len-lst, w. one learned in Greek ; a Jew 
Helm, helm, w. steering apparatus of a ship. 

Helmet, hel'met. m. armour covering for the head. 
Helrainthfdogy, hel-min-rAol'o-JT, n. the studv of 
Helot, he' lot, h. a Spartan slavb. [wo'ims. 

Help, help. V. to aid; to assist ; n. provision. 
HelpmeeL help'mct, n. a consort or coniiianion. 

Helve, hciv, n. the liandle of an axe. 

Helvetic, hel-vct'ik, ad/, pertaining to Switcerland 
Hem, hem, v. the stitched or woven border of a 
garment ; ft. a short cough. 

Hemal, he'mal, adj. connected with the blood. 
Hematology, he-mat-ol'o>ji, n. science of the biood. 
Hemlptera, hem-ip'ter-S, ». four*winged insects 
Hemisphere, hem’is-fer, /i. a half globe. 

Hemistich, hem-f-stik. m, an incomplete line of verse. 
Hemlock, hemMok, n. a poisonous plant. 

Hemorrhan, hem'or-aj, n. loss of blood. 
Hemo^hoids, hein'or.oids, n. piles. 

Hempt'^nemp, n. n plant used for cordage making. 

Hen. hen, n. female fowl or bird. 

Henbane, ben' ban, n, a poisonous plant. 

Henchman, hensh'inan, n. a servant. 

Hencoop, hen'koop. ». a large cage for poultry. 
Henna, ncn'ft, n. an Onental dye pigment. 

Henpecked, hen'pekt, ad/, ruled by one's wife. 
Henwife, hen'wlf, n. a woman who tends poultry. 
Hepatic, hc-pat'ik, adj. portaining to the litrsr. 
Heptachordii>hep'ta-kord, ». a series of seven tones; 

a seven-stringed instruniei(|, 

Heptade, hep'tad, m. number nr total of seven. 
Heptagon, hep'ti-gon, n. a figure of seven equal sides. 
Hiptarchy, hcp'tar-kf, m. government by seven rulers. 
Herald, her'ald, tt. a forerunner; v. to proclaim. 
Hermldic, her-al'dik, adj. pertaining to heraldry. 
Heraldry, hcr'ald-rT, «. the science of heraldic m.'itters. 
Herb, hero, u. a plant whose stem dies every year. 
Herbaceous, lierb-a'slius, adj. pertaining to herbs. 
Herbage, herb'ij, n. pasture. 

Herbal, herb'al. ». a book on plants. 

Herbarium, herb-a'rT-um, n. a collection of plants. 
HerbHerou^ herb-if er-us, adf. bear.ng herbs 
Herbivorous, herb-iv'er-us, adj. hcrb-fecding. 
Herborise, herb'o-rTz, v. to botaniso. Igigantic. 

Herculean, hcr-ku'K-an, ad/. diffiLult; very strong; 
Herd, n. a collection of beasts ; a flock ; v. to run m 
/rompany. 

Herdsman, herds'man, n. one who tends cattle. 
Hereditament, licr-c-dit'a-ment, n. inheritable pro- 
perty, fance. 

Hereditaiy, her-ed'it-fl-ri, ad/ descending by inherit- 
Heredlty, her-ed'it-I, n. transmission of ancestral 
qualities. 

Heresiarch, her-es'f-ark. n a leader in heresy. 

Heresy, her'es-T. u. unsound doctrine. 

Heretic, her'e-tik. ft. an unbeliever. 

Heretical, hcr-et'ik-al, adj. relating to heresy. * 

Heritable, hcriit-abl, adj. capable of being inherited. 
Heritage, her'it-fb, n. an Inheritance. 

Hermaphrodite, her-maf ro-dit, n. an animal or plant 
combining the male and female sexual character- 
istics. [Scriptural interpretation. 

Hermeneutics, her-men-u'tiks, ». the lienee of 
Hermetically, her-met'ik-al-T, adv. perfect (/closed. 
Hermit, hetMiiit. h. one who lives in solitude. 
Hermitage, her'mit-aj, w. a hermit's abode. 

Hernia, herinl-a, n. rupture. 

Hero, he'ro, n. one who does notable deeds. 

Heroic, her-6'ik, a<0’- valorous ; daring. 

Heroine, her'6-in, u, a female hero. 

Heralam, herio-izm, n. bravery. 

Heron, herion, n. a large water-fowL 
Herpes, heripez. n. certain skin diseases. i 

dly ; 2Lt ; &rm ; Sve ; elk ; thtee ; loe ; pin ; 
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Herpetology, her-pet-oro-jl. n. the natural history of 
Herae, hers. m. a portcullis. Irepules, 

Hesitanpy, hez'Mah-sl. n. wavering. 

Hesitate h«z'it4t, v. to waver. 

Hesper. hes'per, n. Venus, the evening star, t 
Heaperlan, hes-pe'ft-an, atO'- western. » 
Heterodox, het'o-ro-doks, a4/. heretical. 

Heterodoxy, het'o-ro-dok-sT, h. heresy. 
Heterogeneous, het-er-6-jen'e-us, ati/ of another kind. 
Hetefogeneais, het-er-o-jen'es-ls, h. spontaneous 
Hew, liu, V. to cut vigorously. [generation. 

Hexagon, heks'a-gon, ft. a ngure of six equal sides. 
Hexahedron, heks-a-he'dron, m. a cube. 

Hexameter, heks-am'e-ter, n. a verse of six metrical 
feet. [Old TestamenL 

Hexapla» heks'a-pla. n. a six-versioned edition of the 
Hexapod, keks'.l-pod, n. a six-footed animal. 
Hexastylet^hek.s'a-5til. ». a structure with six pillars. 
Hiatus, lii-a'tus, ft. a gap ; an opening. 

Hibernal, hi-berinal, w(^.>wintry. 

Hibernate, hV-ber-nat, v. to pa^ the winter in torpor, 
Hibernian, hi-ber'uf-an, adj. relating to Ireland ; m. 
an Irishman. 

Hiccough, hik'up, ». a spasmodic rough. 

Hickory, hik'o-rl, «. an Aniencan nut-bearing tree. 
Hidalgo, hi-dal'go, ft. a Sjianisli nobleman. 

Hidden, hid'n, ad/ concealed. (t^ to conceal 

Hide, liTd, n. the skin of a beast : an old land measure ; 
Hidebound, hid'bownd, ad/, having tlic skin or outer 
covering too clctsely att.irhcd. 

Hideous, hid e-us, adj frightful. 

Hiding, ni'ding, n. a thrashing: conccabnrnt 
Hidrotic, hi-drot'ik, ad/, sudonfir. 

Hie, hi. V. to protiiedi to wend. 

Hierarch, hl'er-arlc, «. the chief of a sacred order 
Hierarchy, hi'er-ar-kf, « govenmient by ecclesuistics. 
Hieroglyphic, hi-er-o-glifik, n. ancient writing in 
pi« tures and symbols 

Hlerology, iri-cr-»Vooi, n. the science of sacred things. 
Hierophant, hi'er-o-fant. n. a priest. 

Higgle, hig'l, V. to chaffer. 

High, hi. adj. lofty : tall ; eminent. 

High-altar, hi'awrter, « the chief alt.ir in a church. 
High-flier, hi'fb-er, h. a higb-flving bird ; an extra%'a- 
Highland, hi'land, ft. a hilly region, [gant person. 
High-pressure, hi-prezh'ur, ft steam pressure in 
excess of that of the atniosiiheru. 

Highway, hrwa. n. a public road 
Highwayman, hi' way-man, » a robber who stops 
pc:opTe on the highways 

Hilarious, hil-a'ri-us, ad/, boisterously mirthful. 
Hilanty, fiil-ariit-T, n. gaiety ; mirth. 

Hill, liiT, n. an elevation of ground of lesser altitude 
than a mountain. 

Hillmen, bil'incn, n dwellers in hill-country. 

Hillock, hil'ok, n. a small hill. 

Hilt, hilt. n. a sword handle 
Hind, hind, n. a female deer ; a farm servant. 

Hinder, huid'er. 7 / to obstruct ; to prevent. [stacle. 
Hindrance, hin'drnns, ft. that whn h hinders ; an ob- 
Hindmost, hind'mo'.t, adj. the farthest in the rear. 
Hindu, hin'doo, a native of Hindostan. 

Hinge, hinj. ft. a joint on which a door turns ; v. to 
Hinny, hin'i. v. to neigh, [turn. 

Hint, hint, «. an uisinu.ition ; 7'. to suggest Indirectly. 
Hip, hip, ft the haunch : the fruit of the brier. 
Hippocentaur, hip'o-sent'aw r, ». Centaur (horse and 
Hippodrome, iiip'o-drOni, ft. a circus. [man). 

Hii^pbmgy, hip-portl-JT, ». the practice of eating 
Hippophile, hip'o-t il, ft. a lover of horses, [horseflesh. 
Hippopotamus, hip-o-pot'A-nius, u. African river horse. 
Hippus, hip'us, n. a morbid trembling of the eyes. 
Hip-roof, hip' roof, m. a roof with angle. 

Hipshot, hip'shot. n. a duslocated hip. 

Hire, hir, v. to engage help for pay. 

Hireling, hlriling, rt. a servant. 

Hirer, hir'er, n. rae who hires. 

Hirrient, hir'I-eflc. m. trilling sound. 

Hirsute, hirisut, hairy. ' 

Hispid, his'pid, a^/- having strong hairs. 

HissL bis, V. to utter sibilant sounds. 

HlsS^, his'tl-oid. adj. tissue-like. ' a 

machine ; boll ; p5t ; stdrm ; mate ; tub ; bflra. 
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Hlitology, hist<ol'o-jr, n. the science of tissues. 
Historian, hist-6'rf-an, n. one wlw writes lilstorv. 
Hlstorlette, hls-to-rf-et', n. a short story of histoiy. 
Hlstoiy, his'to-rV, n. a record of events. 

Histriin, his'tif-on, n. an actor. 

Histrloflsc, his>tri-on'lk, ael/- theatricaL 
Histrionics, his-trf-on'iks, n. play-acting. 

Hit, hit. w. to strike. 

Hitch, htch. v. to fosten : n. a sudden obstacle. 

Hive, hlv, w. place where l>«es are kept. 

Hives, hivz, n. a skin diseases 
Hoar, h6r, ad/, whita [in secret. 

Hoard, h&rd, h. a store ; a secret stock ; v. to amass 
Hoarding, hdrd'ingr, n, a tetnporary screen of boards 
round a buildinj;. 

Hoar-frost, hOrifrost, m. white fro'jt. 

Hoarse, hOrs, adj. harsh; discordant. 

Hoax, nOks, m. a deceptive Joke. 

Hoaxer, hoks'er, n. one who hoaxes. 

Hob, hob, ». the nave of a wheel ; a projection near 
Hobble, hob'l, v. to Ump. [the fire. 

HobUedeboy, hob'l-de-noi. n. an awkward youth. 
Hobby, hob^. n. a favourite pursuit. 

Hobifoblin, hob-ffob^lin, w. a spectre. 

Hobnail, hob'niir, *t. a he.'tvy.headed nail. 

Hobnob, hob-nob', adv. familiar association. 

Hock, hok, fi. a German wine. 

Hockie, hok'l, v. to lutnistrintr. 

Hocus-pocus, hd'kus-piVkiis, n. a juff;;1er's trick. 

Hod, hod, M. a shoulder-supported receptacle for 
carrying; bnck:i or mortar 

Hodden, hod'en, n. cloth (“hodden-gray”) manufac- 
tured from undyed wool. 

Hodge-podge, hotfj'podj, n. a mixed mass. 

Hodternal. no-<li er'nal, ad/. relatTng to t(t-day. 
Hodman, nod'man, m. a Inri^nn's iahouror. 

Hodograph, hod'o-graf, ti. a cun'c illu' trating the 
theory of central forces, [ing distant, es traverscti. 
Hodometer, lio-dom'e-ter, n. an mstuuient for measur- 
Hoe, hb, tt. an iiupieinent for bre.iking up earth. 

Hog, hog, ». a castrated boar pig; a year-old unshorn 
sheep : a glutton or dirty ft How. 

Hogshead, hogs'hc<h n. a latgc cask. 

Hemy-toity, lioi'tT-toi'tl, ttHerj. an exclamation of sur- 
Hoist, V. to raise : to liil, rpri.se 

Hold, ho1<l, V. to keep possession of ; to maintain ; to 
Holding, liold'ing, m. [confine. 

Hole, hoi, » a hollow pl.tce ; a pit ; a dent. 

Holioay, hol'T-da, n. a feast day , a day of rest. 
Holiness, hO'K-nes, n. sac redness. 

HolLuidB, hoi' ands, h. a Hutch gin. 

Holloa, hol-o', tnterj, a hailuig cry. 

Hollow, hol'o, H. a hole ; .* depression ; a cavity ; ad/. 
Hollow-eyed, hol'd-ld, ad/, witlt sunken eyes, [empty. 
Holly, hol'I, * 1 . a shrub. 

Hollyhock, hol'i-hok. n. a species of mallow. 

Holm, h5m, » land beside a ruer. 

Holocaust, hol'o-kaw.st, u. a burnt sacrifice. 
Holograph, horo-graf, n. a document in the hand- 
wnting of the person from whom it {irocecds. 
Holometer, hol-om'e-tcr, h. an instruiiient for taking 
many sorts of measurements. 

Holster, hol'stcr, n, a case for holding pistols. 

Holt, holt, a. a wood ; an orchard. 

Holy, h6'ir, ad/, morally pure : sacred. 

Holy-rood, h5'lI-ruod. u. lioly-cross. [boards. 

Holystone, ho'lf-stdn, tt a stunc used for scrubbing 
Homage, nom'ij, n. reverence ; respect; fealty. 
Home, hdm, tt. the place or country of ones own 
abrule or birth ; a nwelling. 

Homely, hSm'U. ad/, faiiiih.ir : plain. 

Homelyn, hfiin'el-m, «. a specie.s of ray. 
Homeopathic, ho-me- 0 'p.i//t'ik, adj. relating to 
homeripathv. 

Homespun. heSm'spun, adj. of domestic manufacture. 
Hpmesceaa, hAm'sted, m. the place oi the home. 
Homicide, honiH-sTd, tt. murder; aiman-killer. 
Homiletic^ hom-il-^'iks, n. thfa art of homfiv-cem- 
Homily, hom‘ll-T. ». a serious discourse. [struction. 
Hominy, hom'TmT, n. hulled com. 

Hommock^hom'ok, a small conical hill. ^ 
H«raodont7h0'mfi-dont, adj. having teeth all alike. 
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Hom^eneoutL ho-mo-jfi'ne-us. ai^. of the same kind. 
HomSraph, hO'md-graf, h. a system of military 
sl^allmg. [the same. 

Hwaologate, ho-mol'o-glt, v. to agree ; to express 
Homologous, ho-mol'o-gus, ad/, agreeing. 
Homologue, hom'6-lcg, n. that which is similar to 
something else. 

Homonym, n6'm6-idm, ft. a word with more than one 
meaning. 

Homotype, horn* 5-tTp, w. that which Is of the same 
Hone, nun. v. to sl>arj>en. [class. 

Honest, on'est, adj. just; good ; fhmk. 

Honesty, on'est-T, ». Jhe state of being honest. 

Honey, nun'T, ». the sweet substance cmlected by bees. 
Honeycomb, hun'I-kbm, n. wax cells made by bees. 
Honeydew, nun'f-dui n. a juice exuded by plant lice 
or the plant they infest ; a sweetened tobacco. 
Honeymoon, hun'Mnoon. n. first month of marriage. 
Honeysuckle, hun'I-sukl, «. a climbing flowering 
shrub. [ing. 

Honied, hun'Td. ad/, auounding in sweetness ; flatter- 
Honorarium, on-or-a'rl-uzn, n. a voluntary fee. [fee. 
Honorary, on'or-ar-!, ad/, coiifcmng honour ; without 
Honour, on' or, tt, esteem due to worth. 

Hood, hood, M. a head covering; folding roof of a 
vehicle. 

Hoodman, hood'man, n. the person blindfolded In the 
juvenile gatue fomierly called “ hoodtiian-^lind.” 
HoMWink, hood 'wink. V. to deceive. 

Hoof, n. the homy substance on an animal’s foot. 
Hookah, hoo'k.!, n. a pipe m which the smoke passes 
through water. 

Hoop, hoop, n. a ring of wood or metal. 

Hooper, hoop'er, it. a cooper. 

Hooping-cough, hoo'ping-kof, a con%'uIsive cough. 
Hoopoe, hoop^fV, » a large-crested bird. 

Hoot, hoCt, V. to ciy out. 

Hoove, hoov, n. a dtscasr of the abdomfli in cattle. 
Hop. hop, V. to leap one leg ; to spring ; tt. a plant 
) idiltng cones used in brewing. [n. confidence. 
Hope, hop. V. to anticipate ; to cherish desire of good; 
Hopper, hop'er, n. a hop-gatherer; a chute for 
diverting material into a machine. 

Hopple, lio]>'l, V, to fetter by fastening the feet. 
Horal, hOr'al, ad/, relating to an hour. 

Horde, hOrd, tt. a migratory tribe. 

Hordeum, hord'e-uni, tt. barley. 

Horchound, hor'howiid, n. .-i plant used as a tonic. 
Horizon, bo-ri'zon. n. line where earth and sky meet 
Horizontal, lior-T-zon'tal, adj. level. 

Horn, hawrrn, a bony or epidcnnic projection from the 
head of an animal ; prolonged extremity ; a 
musical instrument, 

Homer, hawm'er. tt. ,i dealer in horns. 

Homing, hawm'ing, tt. tlie crescent moon. 

Hornpipe, liawm'pip, n. a step dance. • 

Homy, adj hornlike, hard, unfeeling, 

Horwraphy, hor-og'raf-I, tt art of dial con <-! ruction. 
Horologe, hor'o-luj, n. a time-piece. rmachines. 
Horology, hor-ol'o-jf, n. the .science of tinie-telUng 
Horoscope, hor'os-kop, tt. an astrological prediction. 
Horoncopv, hor-os'ko pi, «. the art of prediction. 
Horrent, nor'ent, aif/. Dristling. 

Horrible, hor'ibi, aef/. dreadful. 

« Horrid, hor'id. ad/, frightful. 

Horror, hor'er, rt. violent fear. 

Hors d'oeuvre, or-diivr, it. a preliminary relish. 

Horse, hors, tt. a familiar quadruped. [exert. 

Horseppower, hors'jiowr, n. the power a horse can 
Horseshoe, hors'shoo. rt. shoe for horses, or a thing of 
that shape [smite with a horse-whip. 

Horsewhip, hors'hvip, tt. a driving whip; v. to 
Hortative, nor'ta-tfv, ad/, enrouraging ; advising. 
Horticulture, hor-ti-kult'ur, ». gardening. 

Hortus siccus, horituS'Sick'us, n a collection of dried 
Hosanna, h5-zan'a, ». praise to God. [plants. 

Hose, hOz. tt. stockings ; a portable pipe for convey- 
ing water. 

Hosier, hOz'T-flr. h. one who sells stockings. 

Hospice, hos'pes. n. house of charitable entertainment.' 
Hoq>itame, hos'pit-able, ad/, charitable; kind to 
St Angers. 
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L hos'pit'd, n. a home for tl'.e sick. 

, it7, kos*pit-aFit-T. n. generous entertqiaiBeBt. 
hdst, n. a landlord ; a multitude, 
f e, hfist'SJ, n, a person left as a pledge. 

1, hos'tel, H. an inn. 

KoatesSf host'es, h. female host. 

Hostile, bos'll!, €ulj. adverse. 


Hostler, os'ler, n. a groom at an inn. 

Hot. hot, heated ; warm ; ardent. 

Hotbed, hot'bed, n. a heated bed for forcing plants. 
Hotchpot, hoch'pot, m. a confused mixture. 

Hotel, hd-td', M. a superior iim. 

Hotheaded, hot'hed'ra, ae^\ fis*cc ; impetuous. 
Hothouse, hot'hows, n, a house kept for growing 
tender plants. 

_-Jt-preaa 
Hot^r. 1 

speed. r 

Hottentot, hot'en-tot, 


Hot-preee. TO^pres. v. to press between hot plates. 
Hotqnir. not'.sper, n. one who spurs his horse to gre: 
speed ; an impetuous man. [Africa. 


Hottentot, hot'en-tot, n. an a!)original of South 
Houdah, hoo'dah, n. a seat on an elephant’s back. 
Boudan, hoo'dan, n. a breed of domestic fowls. 
Hough, hok, M, the joint immediately below the 
Hound, hownd, n. a dog kept for hunting. [fetlock. 
Hour, our, w. 6o minutes. 

Bour-glan our'glas, n. glass for measuring time. 
Hourl. how'll, n. a iiymuh of paradise. 

House, hows, «. a dwellii^ or place of a 
Hooaeil'howsfe], w. the Itoly Eucharist. 

Housewifery, hov/s'wTf-er-T, n. pertaining to the dutie 
of the mistress of the house. 

Bousing, howz'lng, w. shelter. 

Hovel, ho •v'el, n. a mean cottage. 

Hover, hov'er, v. to hang over. 

Howdah, how'da, n. (sec Houdah). 

Howitzer, how'it-zer, n. a kind of short cannon, 
’’Howl, howl, V. to cry or yell, as a dog. 

Howlet, honflet, n. a kind of owl. 


Ho^ ho^. ».'a shiall coasting ^jessel. 


..uui. n. centre of a whceL 
Hubbub, hub'ub, ». tuniulL 
Hackle, huk'l, n. the hip : a hip-like projection. 
Huckaback, huk'a-bak, u. table lines. 

Huckster, huk'ster, ». a pedlar. [and carele.<:sly. 
Huddle, hud'l, v. to crowd ; to bring together hastily 
Hudibrastlc, hu-di-bras'tik, adj. In tlie stvie of 
Hua hu, H. a colour ; v. a shouting. [Huaibras. 
Hair, n, petulant anger. 

Hug, hi^, V. to embrace powerfully. 

Huge, huj, a€^. g^itic ; massive; Urge. 

Huguenot, hu'ge-nO. n. a French protestant. 

Hulk, hulk, fi. Dody of a ship. 

Hull, hul, n. a shelf. 

Hum, hum, v, to make a buzzing sound. 

Human, hu'man, adj. nertaining to mankind. 
Humane, hu-man'. a^. kind. 

Humanise, hu'man-iz, v. to civilise. 

Humanist, hu'nian-ist, n. a student of human nature. 
Hnmanito, hu-man'it-T, n. mankind ; benevolence. 
Humankuiil, hu'man-ktnd, «. the human race. 
Humatloo, hu-ma’shun, n. corpse burial. 

Humble, hum'bl, a^. modest ; meek ; v. to lower ; to 
Humbly, hum'bll, adv. with humility. [degrade. 

Humbug, huni'bue, n. an Imposition. 

Humdrum, hum'tuuiii, a<0* null [fluidity. 

Humectant,^ hum-ck'tant, adJ. tending to mcrease' 
Humeral, hu'mer-al, aij, pertaining to the shoulder. 
Humeru^ hu'mer-us, tu the arm above the elbow. 
Hum'hunL n. a coarse Indian fabric. 

Humid, hu'mid, aeU- moist; damp. 

Humidity, hu*inid'It-T, n. moisture. 

Humiilato hu>niil'I-at, v. to liumtile. 

Humility, hu-mil'it-r, w. modesty ; meekness. 
Hummel, hum'el, adi. hornless. 

Hummingbird, hum'lng-berd, n. a small tropical bird. 
Hnmorsl, hiFmo-ral, tuU- comiected with humours. 
Hunurist, u'liio-rist, n, one who speaks or writes of 
humorous things. 

Humorous, u^ner-us, adi- exciting mirth. 
Humoraome, u'mer-sum, adi- odd. 

g ttinour, u'mar, n. wit; Ikncy: abnormal animal 
ump, hump. n. a hunch on tlie back. [fluid. 

Humus, hu'mus, ». mould. 
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Hunch, bundi, n. a hump. [dlvlshm. 

Hundrsd, hun'dred n. ten times tm ; s r — 
Hung, hung, fa, far. of hang. 

Hunger, hungger, w. craving for fbod. 

Hungry, hur^grl, adf. needmg food ; ' 

Hunks, hunglm, w. a miser. 

Hunt, hunt, v. to chsse. [fsr gates. 

Hurdle, hur'dl, n. a frame of twigs ; s movable Iramw 
Hurdy-gurdy, hur'di’gur'df, «. a rude musical instni- 
Hurl, hurl, v, to cast away ; to throw forcibly, [ment. 
Hurly-burly, hur'H-bur'U, u, confuskm. 

Humh, hur-mh', ifUni. An exclamation of applause. 
Hurricane, hurirl-kSn, n. a violent storm. 

Hurt. V. to damage, or cause pain to ; m. a wound. 
Hurtle, hurtl, v. to dash or whirl away with nobe and 
Husband, huz'band, w. a married man. (rapkUty. 
Husbandman, huz'band-man, m. a labouring former. 
Husbandry, huz'band-if, w. land-cultivation ; forming. 
Hnsb, hush, be silent. , 

Huah-money, hush'mun-r, w.'U^insy paid fw silcace, 
Husk. Pt. covering of eeriain ftaks. 

Huakineaa, husk^-nes, h. hsdllness. 

Husky, husk'T, ad/, hoarse. > 

Hussar, hooz-Ar', h. a l^t csvkky soldier. 

Huaw, tiuz'r, H. a Jade. 

Hustle, hus'l. V. to push. * 

Hustler, hus'ler, u. one who hustles. 

Hut, hut, tt. a mean dwelling. 

Hotm, hurh. n, a box ; a coop. 

Huzza, huz-ah', inttrj. hurrah ; a shout of Joy. 
Hyadnthi lil'A-sinrA, n. a bulbous plant. 

Hyodes, nfA-dez, n. a cluster of five itars in the 
constellation of the bull. 

fr. glassy. 

produced from different species. 
Hybridism, hrbnd-izin, n. the hybrid condition. 
Hydro, hr'dra, n. a many-headcci monster. 
Hydronge^ hi-dran'Je-A, n. a flowering shrub. 
Hydrontl hrdrant, ». a water-plug. 

Hydraulic, hl-draw'lik,ai^. connected with hydrauUcs- 
Hydraullcs, ht-drawliks, tt. the science of flowing 
liquids. 

Hydrocephalus, hT-dro-serS-his, ». dropsy of the brain. 
Hydrodynamics, hi-dro-di-nam'iks, n. the science of 
the force of water. (stance. 

Hydrogen, hf'clro.jen, n. an elementary gaseous sub- 
Hydrographer, hi-drog'rA-fer, rt. a sea-clmrt maker. 
Hydrography, hi-drog'ra-fT, n. the art of meahuru^ 
seas. [marine polypes or zoophytes. 

Hydroid, hl'droid, ri. one of tlie suVclass Hydrozoo, 
Hydrology, hi-drol'o-JT, n. the science of water. 
Hydromef, hi'dro-niel, n. a beverage composed ol 
honey and w.’itcr. (strunient. 

Hydrometer, hT-droin'e-ter, n. a liquid-measuring in- 
Hydrometry, lii-rironi'e-trT, tt. the art of measuring 
the power of fluids. [water treatment. 

Hydropathic, hi-dro-pa/A'ik. adj. relating tn cold- 
Hydropothist, hi-drop's-Z'/iist, n. a practiser of hydro 
patny. [ment of disease. 

Hydropathy, hl-drop'a-^AT, n. the cold-water treat- 
Hydrophobia, hl-dro-fo'bT-a, n. canine madness. 
Hydropical. hT-drop'ik-al, ad/, dropsical. 

Hydropsy, hl'drop-sf, n. dropsy. 

Hydrostatics;, hl-drn-stat'iks, tt. the science of fluid 
Hydrous, hl-drus, adj. contauifaig water, [equilibrium. 
Hyemol, hl-A'inal, ad/, relating to winter. 

Hygiene, hr JT-fin, n. nealtli preservation. 

Hygienics, hl-iT-en'fks, n. the science of health. 
Hygrometer, nl-groin'e-ter, tt. an instrument for cal- 
culating atmosplieric moisture. 

Hygrometiy, hi-gToni'c-trr, n. the science of calculat- 
ing atmoimheric moisture. 

Hylo^iam, hl-lo-r/ie'ixm, ti. the doctrine that there 
is no God but matter ; materialism. [lives. 

Hylozolsm, liMu-zA'izm, n. the doctrine that all matter 
Hymeneal, hl-m^nT-al, adj. relating to inarriwe. „ 
Hymn, him, rt. mcred song, (the science othymns. 
Hymnedogy. himwol'o-jf, n. r collection of hymns; 
Hyperbola, til-per'bfl-la, ». one of the conic sections. 
Hyperbole, hl-per'bd-lfl, h. exaggeration. 
HypmVoU^ hl-per-bol'ik^l. ad/, in tbs manner of 
nyperbole. * 
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Hyp^tensB, U^ier-bA're^n. to Uw for 

HypenvMdami hf'pnr-kritfl-slzni. h. eunemted 
cxitiSsBL rs^lobl6k 

Hyptara. Arfen, n. a printer's mark (•) Joimng two 

HypndMm, hip'no-tiam, ». mesmeric ueep. 

Hypochondriac, hl<pD-kon'dti-«k, m. one suffering 
from delusions. 

Hypochondriecal, hl-po«kon»drrak-al, 0<(/.melaAcholy. 

HypocriaXi blp^ik'ra-ei, m. deceit ; sham goodness. 

Hyfxmrlte, hip'o>krit. m. a piactiser of hypocrisy. 

Hypoffostnci hipo-gas'tiik. a4/. rebttiim to tlie lower 
part of the abdomen. fality. 

Hypoetasla, hI-pos'tA>sts. m. essence; being; person* 

Hypostatic, Jii>po4tat'ik, «4/. real; distinctive; sub* 
stantlal. ■ [angle. 

Hypotenuse, h1*pot'en*us, h. the side opposite a right 

Hypothec, hl-porA'elc, m. a lien on goods for money 

Hypothecate. hi*po/^|Me2t, «. to pledge as security. 

Hypothesis, hT*poC%'(H|l^ a supposition. 


Hypothetkai, hi*po*4herik*al, aoi. conditional. 
Hypsomstiy, hlp-sotn'd*tn. m. the art of measuring 
Hyson, hrsun,,w. a Chinese green teu. [lioights. 
Hysmqs hb'up. h. an aromatic plant. 

Hysterics, ius'ter-iks, h. nervous fits of altemate 
laughing and crying. 


X 

femhna, T-atn'bus. m. a metrical foot of two syllables. 
lUdem, il)*rdein, adv. in the same place. 

Icarian, T-kfi'rI*an, atO. pertatnmg to flight. 

Ice, Is, w. frozen water, 
loe^ge, is'aj. m. the glaci.!! |.>eriod. 

Iceberg, Is'berg, h. a mountain of icc. 
loe-boat, ls'b6t, n. boat for forcing through or over ice. 
loe>cream, is'krem, m. sweetened cream artificially 
Ice-float, Is'fldt, N. mass of floating ice. [frozen. 

Icehouse, Is'hows. n. a house fur storing ice. 
lce*pack, Is'pak, m. pack of dnfted ice. 

Ichnite, ik'nit, n. a fossil footprint. 

Ichnology, ik*nol'o*jl, h. the science of fossil foot* 
Ichor, i'kor, m. a wat^ humour. [prims. 

Icbthyolite, ik'i4I*o-lIt, h, a fossil fish. 

Ichcnyolc^, ik*/Al<ioro-JI, n. the natural history of 
Icide, {.s'llTI, M. pendant ice. [fisii. 

Icon, I'kon, H, a figure of Christ or a saint, 

Iconodasmi i*koiro*klazro, m. iinagO'breaking. 
Iconoclast. i-kon'o*klast, u. an image-breaker. 
Iconography, i-kon-o^ra-ff, u. tlie art of illustration. 
IconoiQ^. Mum-ol'Of]i. n. image worship. 

Idea. I-arff, ». notion ; thought ; image, [imwnary. 
Ideal, {•da'a!, n. intellectual standara of jierf&tiuii; 
Zdealiam, I-d£'al-iziu, ». the doctrine that thought is 
the foundation of knowledge and existence. 
Ideally, I-de*arit-I, n. fancy. 

Identify, I-denfi-fl. v. to recognise. 

Identity, I*dcnt'it*l, m. ttie condition of being the same. 
Ideography, I-dg-og^ra*fT, h. ideas in pictures. 

Ides, Ida, u. a particular day of the Rom.an month. 
Idloi^, kl'I-o-sl, «. the state of mental aberration. 
Idiom, id'I-um, h. mode of expression peculiar to a 
language or people. 

Sdlopathy, id-I*op'a*rAI. w. primary disease. 
Idiouyacnicy, id-l-o-sin'kras-l, u. pcculsirity of tem* 
Idiot, id'I-ut, H. one of weak intellect. [perament. 
Idiotic, id4-ot'ik, a4/t extremely foolish. 

Idol, Vdol, H. an image tliat is worshipped. 

Idolotor, i*dora*tor, m. one who worships idols. 
Idolize, rdoUiz, v. to worriiip ; to adore. 

Idyl, Fdil, M. a short pastoral poem. 

Igneous, ig'ne*us. aup. pertaining to fire. 

Igpesosot, ig-nes'ent, adj. ready to break into fire. 
Ignis-fiatous, ig'nis*fot'u^, n. *' '7iH*o**tiie-wisp,*’ a 
light that appeaitUn marshy pHces. 

Ignite, ig'ttit', v. to kiddle ; to uke fire. 

Ignohls, i-oA'bl, mi(/, low; mean. 

IgnomlnmiM lg*iio*inin^*us, o4/. disgraoefuLs 
Igmmriny, lg'no*min-l. n. shame. 

Ignoramus, lg*iio*ii^mttB, h. s dunce. 


Ignoral^, ig'no-rans, h. unleanied state; want of 
Igium,lg-n6r', v. to disregard. [knowledge. 

Illte[ U'l-ak, a4/> pertaining to the lower intestines. 
lU, iU evil ; wl^ed ; rick. 

Illation, il>a'shun, ». Inforence: 

Ill-blo^ il'blud, n. a feeling of enmity. 

Ill-bred, iFbr^, badly trained. 

Illegal, a-le'gal, against the law. 

Iliegihie, Q-lej'ibl, oif/. not readable. [not right. 
lUe^timate, il-Id-ipHn-at. ad/, bom out of wedlock; 
lil^voured, U-fa'verd, a^\ iil-lookl^. 

Illiberal, il*lib'er*al, adf. mean ; ungenerous. 

Illicit, iWis'lt, mO- unldWfuL 
nUmitable. il-lini'it-abl, ad/, limitless. 

Illision, il-lizh'un, h. the act of colliding. 

. Illiterate, iUlit'cr«^*fit, aeO'. ignorant 
lli-natured, fl.na'L<'ird, adj. mean : peevish. 

Illogical, il-loj'ik-al. odK unreasontmle. 
lU-atarreih il-stfitcl', ad/ unlucky. 

Illume, il-um', v. to iUaiiiinate. 

Illumine, il-lu'min. v. to ti*rnw li^^it upon. 

Illusion, il-Iu'zhun, n. a delusion. 

Illusory, il-u'scr-I, ad/ fallacious. 

Illustrate, il-lus'trat, v. to decorate with pictures; 

to make clear. [great 

Illustrious, il-us'trT-us, adj. distinguished ; famous ; 
Image, inraj, ». a likeness ; an idol; a representation. 
Imagery, n. work of the fancy. 

Imagination, im-aj-in-a'shun, n. power of imagining. 
Imagine, ini-aj'in. v. to fancy ; to think ; to conceive. 
Imam, I-iiiAni', h. one who recites prayers in a mosque. 
Imbar, im-h&r', v. to exctiide. 

Imbecile, im'l)£>sel, adf. weak ; feeble-minded. 
Imbibe, iin-bil/, v. to arink in. 

Imbricate, hn'brl-kfit. v. to lay one over another. 
Imbricata, iin-brik*3'ted. a/^‘ overlapping. 
Imbroglio, mi-br6ry6. n. a LoinplicateaYfo^- 
Imbrue, uii-l>roo\ v. u^soak ; to steep. 

Xmbrute, im-hroot', v. to become brute*Uke. 

Imbue, im-bu'. v. to tinge deeply. 

Imitate, un'T-tit, v. to cojyy. 

Immaculate, uu-niak'u-l.it, nd/ spotless; pure. 
Immanent im'a-ncnt, a/(/. inlierent. [posed of matter. 
XmmatenaJi, Iiii-.I-tfi'tf-al, adj. umniportant ; not com* 
Immature, ini-a-ti'ir', adj. unnue ; imperfect. 
Immeasurable, im-mezh'ur-aDl, ac(j. incapable of 
meawrement. 

Immediate, iin-me'dT4it, adj. instant ; direct. 
Immemorial, iiii-mem>6'il-al. a<(/ beyond memory. 
Immense, iin-mms', adj. unlimited ; gigantc ; vast. 
Immerse, iiu-mcrs' v. to dij) iinder water. 

XmmersioD, iiii-mer'sbuii, n. the act of unmersing. 
Immethodical, ini-iite/'//-od'ik-al, adj. irregular. 
Immigrant, im'mT grant, n. one who immigrates. 
Imminent, miT-nent. adj. threatening ; impaidinff. 
ImmiadUe, im-is^-ble. adJ. incdpibm of being mixed, 
Immit ini-mit', v. to inject 
Immobility, iin-mo-bil'I-tf, n. fixedness. 

Immoderate, iin-niod'er-fit, adj. exces.sive. 

Immodest, uii-iiHxl'est,ai(/. indecent , bold ; impudent 
Immolate, mi'iuu-Iat, v. to sacrifice. 

Immorality, uii-m6-ral'it-l, n. vice. 

Immortal, un-mort'al, adj. iniperishable. 

4 Immortality, iiii-inor-tal'it-r, n. eternal life. 
Immortalize, im-iuQr'tal-Iz, v. to make iniinortal. 
Immovable, im-moov'abl, €uij. unalterable ; steadfost 
Immune, iin-niun', adj. exempt ; not liable to infection. 
Xmquinl^y, im-mu'nit-t, m. exemption ; privilege. 
Immure, im-mui', v. to confine within walls. 
Immutaue, im-mu^ta-bl, adj, unchangeable. 

Imp, imp. H, a demon : a scamp, 
impact, im'pakt, h, contact ; shock. 

Impact, im-pakt', v. to dnve close together. 

Impaint, im-pant', v. to paiiiL 

Impair, im-par', v. to deteriorate ; to weaken. 

Impale, im-pfil. v. (see Emj>ale], 

Impalement, im*pfirment, w. an enclosed space; a 
term in heraldry ; fixing on a stake. 

Impalpable, im*parpa*bl, ad/, not evident ; intangible. 
Impanel, im*pan'el, v. to enroL 
Impan, im*pftrk', v. to enclose for park purposes. 
Impart, im*|^(t', v. to relate, make known, or give. 
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ImpAitkl. Ini'pflr'shal, a«^. just. m 

Impassable, im-pas'abl, not to be passed. ^ 
Impassible, inwias'fbl, a4f. incapable of feeli * 
Impasskmate, fin«pash'un<at, ai(/. strongly affected. 
Impassioned, iin-pash'und. at(/. excited. 

Impassive, im-pas'iv, a4/. insensible. 

Impatience, im-pS'shens, n. lack of patience. 

Impavld, im-pav'id, atU fearlesa 
Impeachment, im-been'ment, n. censure ; accusation 
by Crown or other representatives. 

Impeccable, im*pek'abl, adj. exempt ftom sinning. 
Impecunious, iin'pe<ku'nT<us, poor; witiiout 

Impede, ini*ped', v. to hinder. [money. 

Impediment, im-ped'T*ment, fs. a hindrance. 

Impel, im-peV, v. to urge; to instigate. 

Impend, im-pend', v. to threaten ; to hangover; to be , 
Impending, im«pcnd'ing, ad/. Imminent. [near. 

Impenetrable, im-pen'e*tra-Dl, adj. hard; incapable of 
being pierced. [repenting. 

Impenitence; iin-pen'I-tens, n. the condition of not 
Impenitent, im>pen'it<ent, adj. without penitence. 
Imperative, im-per'a>tiv, ad/, urgent ; peremptory. 
Imperceptible, im>uer*sept'ibl, adj. not perceivable. 
Imperfect, Im-per'fekt. adj\ short of perfection. 
Imperfection, im-per-fek'shun, u. incompletmess. 
ImperforaUe, uu'per'fer-abl, ad/, that cannot be per* 
foragsd. [supreme. 

Imperial. im-pSr'l*al, adf- pertaining to an empire ; 
Imperially, im-per'I-al-T. adv. in an imperial manner. 
Imperil, im*tjeril. v. to endanger. 

Imperious, im-pSr'T-us, adj\ commanding ; tyrannical 
Imperishable, im*pcr'ish*abl, ad/, enduring: ever- 
lasting. [ence. 

Impermanence, im-per^man-ens, tt. lack of perman- 
Slmpermeable, im-per'nie-abl, nd/^ impervio^. 
lmperaonal,^i-per'sun-al. adj. without perffbnality. 
Impersonati^im-pcr'sun-at, v.lp (lersonate. 

Impertinent, im-per'tin-cnt, am rude ; saucy. 
Imperturbable, iin-per-tur^ba-bl, incapable ofbeing 
agitated [trable. 

Impervious, im-per'vT-us. adj\ not per\ious ; imiicne- 
Impetuosity, im-pct-u-o&'lt'f, n. violence : passion. 
Impetus, inrpe-tus, u. nioimmtuin . force of motion. 
Impiety, iin-pl'et-l, u. ungodliness. 

Impinge, im-pinj\ v. to strike upon ; to touch. 

Impious, un'pl-us, ad/, profane ; irreverent. [able. 
Implacable, im-plak'abi, ad/, inaupeasable ; inexor- 
Implant, im-plaiit', v. to fix, as to plant in the ground 
Implead, im-pled', v. to prosecute at law. 

Implement, im'plc-iiient, u. a tool. 

Impletion, Ira-plc'shun, u. condition of fullness. 
Implication, im-pir-ka'&liun, ft. ciitangleiiieiit ; that 
which is implied. 

Implicit, im-plis'it, adj\ unreserved ; implied ; un< 
Implbre, im-ul6r', v. to entreat. [questioning. 

Impluvium, im-p1u'vl-um, n basin for receiving ram 
water in nncieitt Koiiian houses. 

Imply, im-pir, v. to involve ; to include. 

Impolicy, im-poI'T-bl, ». bn prudence. 

Impolite, iin-po-lit'. adj\ uncivil ; rude. 

Impolitic, im-poru-ik, ad/, imprudent ; unwise. 
Imponderable, lm-pon'der-a% adj\ incapable of 
bemg weighed. 

Imporous, im-pd'rus, ae(/. poreless. S 

Import, im'port, «. a thing unpoited ; meanuig. 

Import, ini-port'. v. to bring in : to signiiy. 

Important, im-por'tant. adj. valuable ; of note. 
Importation, ini-port-a'shun, ti. that which 

ported. [other countries. 

Importer, im-port'er. «. one who brings in goo^ from 
Importune, im-por-tun', v. to mge persistcntljP 
Importunity, im-por-iu'nMf, ft. the act of importuning. 
Impose, im-pAx'. if. to lay on : to uitrude; to deceive. 


^ „*, un-'pd'zing. ad/, impressive. 

Imposition, iin-po-zi?i'un, m. a deception. 

Impossible, ini-pos'ibl, ad/, that cannot be done. 
lmpo8t| iin'post, ft. tribute ; a tax ; a duty. 
Jmpostnume, im-pos'tum, ». an abscess. 

Impostor, im-posUor, ti. a deceiver. 

Imposture, im-pos'tur, n. fraud. fpoweriess. 

Impot^, inrpo-tent, ad/, weak; Incompetent; 
Impound, Im-pownd', v. to coniine in a pound. 
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mpoverlsiL fm*pov'|pr*{sh ; v. to make poor, 
mpracticame, fm-prak'tik'Sbl. ad/, unmanageable, 
mpractical. im-prak'tik-al, ad/, not practice, 
mprecate, un'pre-k&t, v. to call down goodVr bad 
upon : to curse. # 

mpreention, im-pre-kl'shun, m. a curse, 
mpregnable, im*prog^.bl, ad/, that cannot be taken ; 

invincible. [nant. 

mpregnate. im-preg^nlt, v. to imbue ; to make preg* 
mpreseriptlble, im-pre-skript'ibl. ad/, without ex- 
ternal authority. 

mpreaa, ini-pros', v. to fix deeply ; to press upon, 
mpreas, im'prcs. ». that which is impressed. 
~'ireaaible, im-pres'ibl, ad/, susceptible, 
iireasment, lin-pres'ment, n, the act of forcible 
seizure of mhn for war service. 

[mprlmatur, iin^tl4na'tur, u. authority to print. 
mprlmiS; im-prf mis, adv. in the first place. 

Imprint, un-pnnt'. v. to stamp ; to fix on the mind. 
Imprison, iin-pHz'on, v. to incaiccrate. 
improbable, im-prob'abl. ad/, unlikely, 
mpromptu, im-prom'tu. n. without study : off-hand. 
Improper, im-prop'er, ad/, imbeconiing; wrong: 

wicked. [to appropriate, 

mpropriate, im-prd'prT-iit. v. to take possession of; 
impropriety, im-pro*prf'et-l tt. an improper act. 
Improve, ini.proov', v. to make better; to amend. 
Improvement, iin-proov'ment, tt. the act of improving ; 

advancement. [thoughtle&bness. 

Improvidence, im-prov'T-dens, tt. lack of foresight; 
*mprovident, im-prov'I-dent. adj". inconsidera.e; un- 
thrifty. [posing without prep tration. 

improvisation, im-pro-vis-a'shim. u. the act of com* 
improvisatore, ini-pro-viz-ft-td'ri. tt. one who impro- 
vises. [lessness. 

imprudence, im-proo'dens, ri. incautiousness; reck- 
impudence, im'pQ-dens, tt. rudeness; insolence; 
shamelessness. [tion. 

ipugn, im-pun', v. to gainsay ; to oppose ; to ones- 
ipuiM, uii'puLs, M. an incentive; the act of impelling, 
mpunity, im-uu'nf-tf,w exemption from penaity or loss, 
mputation, im-pu-tiShun, tt. cliarge ; accusation ; 
mpute, im put', v. to charge ; to accuse. [censure, 
nabillty, in-a-bil'l-tl ». incapacity, 
naccessible, in-ak-ses'ibl, ad/- not to l^e approached, 
naccuracy, in-ak'u-ra-sT. u. want of correctness ; error, 
nactlon, in-ak'shun, tt. rest ; idleness, 
nactive, in-ak'tiv, ad/, idle; without power to move. 

’ ri-ad'A-kwa-sI, «. insufficiency. 

, in-ad-nns'ibl, adj. not allowable. 

nadveitence, in-ad-vert'ens, tt. oversight ; negligence; 
nadvertent, tn-ad-vcrt'cnl, ad/- inattentive; 
nalienable, ui-al'ycn-abl, ad/- permanent j incapable 
of living transferred. 

namorata, in-ani-o-ra'tft, h. a woman wliom a man 
nane, in4n', adj. empty; void. (lo\es. 

nanition, in-an-Isit'un, u. emptiness ; exhaustion, 
naoity, in-an'it-T. ». senselessness. 
nappAcaUe, in-ap'lik-abi, ad/, unsuitable, 
napposite, in-ap'o-zit, ad/., unfit ; not suitable, 
nappredable, in-ap-pre'shT-abl, adj. imperceptible, 
nappropriate, in-ap-pru'prl-at, ad/, unsuitable, 
naptitude, in-apt'f-tud, ad/, unfitness . awkw.irdncss. 
narable, in-ariabl, adj. not arable, 
narcbing, in-arch'ing, tt. a system ofgrafling. 
narticulate, in-ar-tik'u-Ut, ad/, indistinctly uttered, 
oartincial, in-ar-tl-fish'ul. ad/, simple ; witnout art. 
nattention, in-at-ten'shun, tt carelessness, 
natteotive, in-at-ten'tiv, ad/, heedless. 

..A. ..4:1.1.. iL. r.' ....l._.._4 


[naudible. in-awd'ibl, ad/, unlicard. 
inaugural, in-aw'gur-al. ad/, pertaining to an inaugu- 
.ration. 

naugurate, fn-aw'gu-rit, v. to initiate; to make 
public show in cotnnienciiig an undertaking, 
inauaplclbusy in-aw-spish'us, ad/, unfavourable ; Jll- 
omened. ft 

nborn, in'hawrn, alf/. implanteft; born with, 
incalculable, in-kal'ku-Ia-bl. ad/, countless. [warm, 
ncalescence, in-kal-es'cns, w. the act of growing 
incanditeence, in-kan-des'ens, ». white h#at. [menu 
incantation, in-kan-t.Vshun, n. a charm ; an enchlntp 
incapable, ft-kfi'pa-bl, adj. not capable. 
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Iiicapa^tbta-ki-|i^lt4t,,t«. to Qualify. loeonl^e, in-koi^'lbl, AjC bod bcyoad comctioa. 

IncapaciQri in*lca*pu'it>r, m. inabU^ ; lack of power. laowniin. iii'kor-nipt', a^/. pure ; sound. 

Incarcerate, ln*kAr'ser4t, v. to imprison. [colour. ZaoAruptible, in-kor-nipt'ibU pure ; not to be 
Ineamate^ ln•k^lla^iill, v. to dye red ; m. carnation Incraaaate, in-kras'Ht, v. to make thick. [bribed. 

Incamategim'kar nat, v. to embody in flesh ; aefj. Increaae, m^kres', v, to expand ; to grow. 

clotheawith flesh. [setting on fire. Iitcreaae, In'kres, n. growth. 

Incendiariam, in-sen'dl-ar-lzm, ». the act of wilfully Incxeate, in'kre-at, uncreated. 

Ineendiaiyt in*seii'dl-ar-l, m. one who maliciously sets Zncredlble, in-kredibl. a4f, surpaasliwbeliefi 

fireta [in religious observances. Incredulous, in*kred'u-lu5, ai^*. sceptical; unbelieving: 

Incense, in'sens, n. fragrant odour; perfume burned Increment, m'kre-ment, n. increase. 

Incense, in-sens', v. to excite to anger. Increscent, in-kres'ent, adj, increasing. [eliminate. 

Incentive, in-sen'tiv, n. a motive ; a prompting. Incriminate, In-krim'i^t. v. to ^xge with; to 

Inception, In-sep'sliun. n. a banning. Incrustation, in-krust-a^un, n. tlie act of inemsting. 

Incertitude, in^ser'tl-tud, n. doubtfulness. Incubate, in'ku-bfit, v. to sit upon eggs ; to hatch. 

Incessant, in-ses^ant, aM. unceasing ; continual. Incubation, in-ku-ba'shun, n. the act of incubating. 

Incest^ in'sest, u. sexual relations between kmdred. Incubator, in-k’j-ba'tor, m. an apparatus for hatching 
Inch, inch, n. the twelfth part of a foot. c^gs artificially. 

Inchoate, in'kO-at, ae(/. incipient ; unfinished. Incubus, in'ku-bus, n. a burden ; the nightmare. 

Incidence, in'si-dens, #* an imimgement : the manner Inculcate, m-kul'kit, v. to uiipress : to teach. 

of falling. [liable to happen. Inculcation, in-kul-ka'shun, n. act of iinpresdng. 

Incident, in'sf-dent, ». a circumstance; an event; adj. Inculpate, in-kuPpit, v. to bring into blame. 
Incidental, in-sl-dent'al, adJ. accidental ; casual. Inculpation, in-kul-pi'shun, n. tlie act of inculpating. 

Incipient, in-sip'I-ent, ad/, beginning. Zncumbeni^, in-kum'ben-sT, m. an oblij^tion ; the 

Incision, in-sixh'nn, m. a cut ; a gash. possession of an office. 

Incisive, in-sPsiv, adJ. sliarp; cutting. Incumbent, in-kum'beiit, h. the Iiolder of a benefice; 

Incisor, in-si'zor. n. a front tootli. adj. bounden. 

Indtant, in-srtant, n. that which incitea Incunabula, in-ku-nat/u-la. n. early printed l>otjEa. 

Incite, in-sIt, v. to stimulate ; to goad. Incur, in-kur', v. to encounter ; to oecimie liable to. 

Incivil, in-siv'il, adj. impolite. Incurable, in-kur'abl, adf. beyond cure. 

Incivility, in-si-vil'.it-T, m. rudeness; impoliteness. Incurious, in-ku'ri-us, a^. without curiosity. 

Inclement, in-klein'ent, adj. without mercy ; stormy. Incursion, in-kur'shun, n. a hostile invasion ; an inroad. 

Inclose, in-klOri v. to shut in or surround. Incurvate, in-kui'vfit, v. to make crooked. 

Inclosure, in-klO'zhur, » an enclosed space, [limits. Incurve, in-kurv', v. to curve inward. 

Inclusive, m-kloo'ziv. adj. enclosing ; within expressed IndebtedneM, in-det'ed-ness. n. the condition of bdng 

Inclusively, in-kWalv-U, adv. so as to be included. Indecent, in-de'sent, adj, immodest. (in dd>t. 

Incognito, in-kng'ni-to, aaV. unknown; m di^uise. Indecipherable, in-de-si' fer-abl, atU. that^cannot be 

Incognizable, in-kog'niz-abl. ad/, iiidistingui^ble. Indecision, iii-de-sizh'un, n. lack of firmnes. [read. 

Incoherent, in-ko*he'rcnt, adj. disconnected ; loose. Indecisive, in-de-sl'siv, mj. inconclusive. 
Incombustible, in-kom-bust'ibl. atO. that wilt not Indecomposable, in-de-koro-pOz'S-bl, adj. not decom- 
Income, in'kum, N. gam : earnings ; revenue, [bum. Indeccnrous, in-dck'iir-us, unbecoming, [posable. 
Income-tax, in'kuiu-taks, n. a tax {layable on incomes. Indecorum, in-de-kd'ruiii. n. impropriety. 

Incoming, m'kum-ing, adj. coming m. Indefatigable, in-de-fat'ig-abl, adf. unremitting; not 

Incommensurate, in^om-mens'u-rat, adj. inadequate. giving way to fistigue. 

Incommode, m-ko-ni(kl', v. to cause inconvenience to. Inddeamble, tn-de-f^ibl, adj. unalterable. 
Incommodious, in-kom-d'df-us, ad/, inconvenient. Indefectible, in-de-fekt'ibl. ad/. inca}iable of defect. 

Incommunicative, in-kom-niun'ik-5-tiv, unsocial Indefensible, in-de-fens'ibl, ad/, oefenceiess; that 
Incomparable, ii.-koiu'iiar-abl. adf. matchless. cannot be defended. [defined. 

Inoompasjrionate, in-kom-pash'un-nt. adj. merciless. Indefinable, in-de-fin'abl. adj. not capable of being 
Incompatible, in-Kom-pat'lbl, ai(/. inconsistent. Indefinite, m-dePin-it, adj. vague ; unlimited. 

Inoompetency, in-kom^pe-ten-sT, **. the state of being Indelible, m-del'ibl, adj. that cannot be effaced. 

inadequate. Indelicate, in-del'tk-at, adJ. rude ; indecent. 

Incompetent, m-kom'po-tent. adj. incapable ; lacking Indemnify, iii-dem'nl-ff. v. to secure against loss. 

Incompleie, m-koin-plet' adj. not complete, [power. Indemnity, in-dcm'ni-tf, n. security against loss. 

Incomprehensible, m-koni-pre-hen'sibl, adj. not un- Indent, in-dent', v. to notch. 

derstaiulnlile. [smaller bulk. Indentation, in-dent-a'shun, n, that which is indented. 

Incompressible, m-kom-pres'ibl, adJ. not reducible to Indenture, in-dent'ur, ». written contracL 
Inconceivable, in-kon-sCVabl. adj. unimaginable. Independent, in-dc-pen'dent, adj. free from controL 

Inconcinnlty, in-kon-sin'it-T, $i. incongruity. Indescribable, in-de-.skri'ba-bl, ad/. ine,xp1icable. 

Inconclusive, iii-kun-kloo'stv, adj. indecisive. Indestructible, in-de-struk'ti-bl, ad/, incapable of 

Incongenial, in-kon-j^nf-al. adj. not in harmony. destniction. [terminated. 

Inoongrueot, ui-konggroo-ent, adj. unsuitable. Indeterminable, In-de-ter'min-abl, €tdj. not to be 

Incongruity, iii-kong-groo'it-I, n. that which is unsuit- Indeterminate, in-de-tei'^n-at, adj. uncertain. 
Incongruous, iii-koncrgruo-us, adj, not fitting, [sole. Index, in'deks, n, a tabldw contents : ^ guide. 
Inconsequent, in-kon'se-kwent, ad/, illogical. ^extsrlty, in-deks-teriiM, ad/, want of dexterity. 

InconsidcFable, in-kon-sid'er-abl, ad/, uiumportant India-rubber, tn'dl-fi-rub'er, n, caoutchouc. 
Inconsidente, in-kon-sid'er-at. ad/, thoughtless. Indicate, in'dik-at, v. to show ; to mark. 

Inomisi^tfency, in-kon-sist'en-si, tt. the quality of being IndicMive, in-dik'A^v, ad/, pointii^ out [points out 

Inconsistent Indicator, in-dik-fi'tor. n, one who or that which 

Inconsistent, bi-kon-sist'ent, ad/, incompatible. Indfctrut-^It^, v. to charge with: to accuse. 

Inconspicumis, in-kon-spik'u-us, adj. not prominent Indictment in-dft'ment formal legal accusation. 
Inconstant in-kon'stant, adi. fickle. ladlctlon, in-dik'shun, m. declaration ; a cycle of 1 $ 

I In-kon-te^abl. adt. Indlsoutable. years. 

Incontinence, in-kon'tin-ens, n. unchastity. Indimve, in-dik'tiv, adf. capable of being indicted. 

Incontinent, in-kon'tin-ent. €^d/. uncha.sie. Indifference, in-dircr-ens, n. unconcern. 

Xnoontravertible, in-kon-tro-veit'ibl, ^d/. indisputable. Indifferent, in-dif er-ent, ad/, unimportant ; uninterest- 
Incodbenience, in-kon-v£'nT-ens, v. to tsfcommode. Indlflbpmtlam, in-dif er-ent-izm, m. indifference, [lag. 

Inconvenient, in-kon-vfi'jT-ent. ad/, not convenient. Indigence, in'dt-jens, h. poverty. 

Incorporate, ui-koripfi-rst, v. to formlnto a corporate Indigenous, in-dfj'en-us, ad/, native. 

body. [porating. Indigent in-dl-jent ad/, poor ; needy. 

Inoorporatloo, in-kor-pd-ra'shun, n, act of tocor- Xadlgeetlon, In-dMesfyun. n. dyqMpsia; weak 
iBOMppreal, Ih-kor-pd're-al. adj. not material; Indigii, Mth/, unworthy. [di^don. 

Incorrect, in-kor-ekt', ad/, not correct ^rituaL IndigBiuit, in-dig'nant, n. angry. 
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Indignalloii, MIQrnS'diun, n, aiuNr : me^eat 
Indignity, in-dig'S-a. h, insult i ^ 

Indigo, in-dT*£& m. a blue dye. ^ 

Indireot, in-dT-rekt', ai(/. crooked : not direct. 
Indisoemible, in-diz-em'ibl. unseen; not risible. 
Indiscreet, in-dis-krSt', atO'" injudicious. 

Indiscretion, in-dis-kresh'un. m. rashness. 
Indiscriminate, in-dis>kiini'in4t, a€(/. confused : 

pionilacuoua [care. 

Indwcrimlnatlag, ln-dis*krlm'in4it*ing. mC/. wUhout 
Tmtiinri iMhlri in>dis-Dens'abl. adt. necesiurv. 
Indispose, m*ciis*poz', v. to nuke unfit ; to disqualify. 
Indi4K>aed,in-dis-p0^a<(/ oLsinclined: ailing. 
IndisKMiticni, in-dis<po-a 5 h'un. m, disinchnaticm ; 

illnetBa. 

Indk^taUe, In-dis-put'abl. a4f. beyond dispute. , 
Indiasociable, inKlis-O'shT-abl, adj. bisepaTsble. ^ 
Indissoluble, in-dis-sol'u-bl, ad/, not soluble ; binding. 
Indissblrable, in*diB4olv^abl, ad/, incapable of being 
dissolved. 

Indistinct, in-dis-tingkt', ad/, obscure: faint 
Indite, bi-dft', v. to utter ; to write : to dictate. 
Inditiment, ib-dit'ineut. n. that whicli is indited. 
Indium, in'di'Um. n. a white metallic element. 
Individual, in-div-id'u-al. ad/, single. [vidually. 
Individualise, in*div-id'u-al*fz. v. to distinguish indi- 
IndiiCdualiam, in>div*id'u*al‘izm. m. independence of 
action. c [existence. 

Individuality, in-div-id-u-arit<T, n. personality; separate 
Indocile, m.dS^sTUadj. dull ; unteachable. 

Indoctrinate, in*dok^trin4t, v. to teach ; to imbue with 
special views. (to a certain family of languages. 
Indo-European, in'do^u-ro-pe'an, adj. a term applied 
Indolence, in’ do-lens, u. idleness. 

Indolent, m’do-Ient, ad/, lazy. 

ladomitul^ in-dom'it-abl, ad/, not to btfbubdued. 

Indoors, umlBrz', adv. within doors. 

Indorse, in-do^s^ v. to sign A! write on the back of. 
Indra, in^dra, ft. the god of the finiiainent 
Indrawn, in'drawn, adj. drawn in. 

Indubious, in-du^bi-us, ad/, certain. 

Indubitabip, in-du’bit-abi, ad/, without doubt. 

Induce, ln'dus^ v. to prevail upon. 

Inducement, in*diis'ment, n. that which induces. 

Induct, in-dukt'. v. to uistaL 

Inductile, in-duk't1\, adj that cannot be drawn out. 

Induction, m-duk'shun. n. introduction. 

Induction-coil, in-duk’shun-koil, ». an electrical ap- 
paratus of two coils of wire inducing a rurrent. 
Inductive, in-duk^tiv, ad/. leading to inference. 

Indue, indu', v. to invest. 

Induline, tn'du-lin, n. coal-tar d^'e. 

Indurate, in'du-rlt, v. to harden 
Industrial, in-dus’trl-al, adj pertaining to industry. 
Mdustrlalism, in-dus'tif-al-izm, h. the study of indus- 
trial pursuits. 

Industrious, In-dus'tif-us, ad/, diligent. 

Industiy, in'dus-tri, n. toll ; labour ; asriduity. 

Indwell, in-dwel', v. to dwell in. 

Inearth, in-er/A', v. to inter. 

Inebriate, in-e'hrl-at, n. a drunkard ; v. to make drunk. 
Inebriation, m-e-brf-a'shunL h. drunkenness. 

Inedible, in-ed'ibl, ad/, unntfor eating. 

Inedited, in-ed'it-ed, ad/, not edited. ^ 

Ineffable, in-ef abl, ad/, unspoakalile. 

Ineffaceable, in-ef-fas^bl, adj. that cannot be aflaced. 
Ineffective, in-ef-fek'tiv, ad/, useless. 

Ineflicacy, in-ef ik-A-sf, ft. ineffectiialness. 

Inefficient^ in-ef-ish^ent, ad/, unavailing. 

Inelegant, in-ef e-gant, coarse ; rude; unpolished. 
Indlnble, in-eVl)-\bl, adj. not wonhy ; unsuVtabVn. 
Inef^ Vn-^' . adj. unfit ; foobsliv. 

InequaMe, m<ek’^wa-b\, adj. unjust. (w|uaVity. 

Inequality, in-e-kwoVit-1. n. unevenness; iMk of 
Inequitanle, in-ck'wit-abl, ad/, unjust. 

Ineradicable, in-e-rad'ik-a-b1, ad/. Incapable of being 
Iner^ in-erf, ad/, slugg^h ; motionless, (rooted out. 
Inertia, fn-er'shr-a, n. siugf^hness. 

Inessential, in-es-en'shal, ad/, not essential. 
Inestimably Hi-es'tim-abl, adj. above praise. 
Inevitable, in-ev'it-abl, a(ff. unavoidable. * 

Inexact, in-egz-akf, ei^. incorrect. 
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Inezcosabltt, in-eln-kiijf abl. atU, without excuse. 
Xnexhaustibie, U%s-hawaf ibi, ad/, that cannot be 
exhausted. 

Inexorablcit ln-egz'or«bl, ad/. faUlexIble; »iot to be 
moved. . [panded. 

Inexpanalblet in-eks-pan'ti-bl, ad/, that t&mot be ex- 
Inexpediant, m-aks-p?dl-ent, ad/, inconvenient. 
Inexperience, in-«lcs-p£r'I.«ns, m. lack of experienea. 
Inexplicable, in-aks'pUk-abl, ad/, incapaole of ex- 
planation. 

Inexplorable, In-eks-plOr'abl, ad/, tliat cannot be ex- 
plored. 

Inexpressible, in-eks-pres'ibl, ad/, unutterable. 
Inexprestive, in-eks-pres’iv, adj. not expressive. 
Ineimlcaltie. in-eks’t^-abl, a^. incapable of fc 
extricated. 

Infallible, in-fhl'ibk ad/, unenrtng; certain. 

Ihfamoua, in'fa-mus. ad/, notorious; wicked; shame- 
infamy, in'ffi-mf, M. public disgrace. (lesa 

Infancy, in'ffin-sf, n. the state of being an infknt. 
Infant, in'fant. n. a young child. 

Infanticide, in-ihn’ti-sid, n. murder of an infant. 
Infantile, in'fknt-A. ad/, pertaining to infancy. 

Infantry, In'fan-tri, n foot soldiers. [passion. 

Infatuate, in-faf u-at, v. to inspire with heactetrong 
Infatuation, infat-u-a'shun, e. unreasoning passion. 
Infeasible, in-fez'ibl, ad/, not feasible. 

Infect, in-iekf . v. to tamb 
Infection, in-fek'shun, tt. the act of infecting. 
Infectious, in-fek'shus, ad/, having the quality of 
infection. 

Infecundlty, in-fe-kun'dT-tl, li. want offertili y. 
Infelicitous} in-fel-is’it-us. adj. unhappy. 

Infer, in-fer , v. to deduce ; to iiiq>ly. 

Inferable, in-feriabl, adj. ca,Mible of being inferred. 
Inference, in'fcr-ens. n. that which is infened. 
Inferential, In-fer-en'shal, ad/, deducible. 

Inferior, in-fcr'l-er, ad/, subordinate. 

Inferiority, in-(er-T-or'it-T, n. the state of beiim inferior. 
Infernal, In-fer'nal, adj. outrageous ; damnable. 
Infertile, in-fer'tn, ad/, not fruitful ; barren. 

Infertility, in-fer-tirit-T, n. unproductiveness. 

Infest, in-rest', v, to disturb ; to annoy. 

Infidel, in'fl-del, n. a disbeliever m Christianity. 
Infidelity, In-ff-del'it-f, n. lack of faith ; unfaithfulness. 
Infiltrate, in-fiVtrat, v. to enter by filtration or the 
Infinite, in'fin-it, ad/, unlimited. [pores. 

Inflnltesiinal, in-fin-it-es'T-roal, adt. excessively small. 
Infinitude, in-fin'it-ud. a. state without bound or limit. 
Infinity, in-fin'TM, ». unlimited extent or number. 
Infirm, m-ferm', adj. feeble ; irresolute. 

Infirmary, in-femi'nr-I, ft. a hospital. 

Infirmity, in-ferm'it-T, n. defect ; weakness. 

Infix, in-nks', v, to fix in. 

Inflame, in-flam', v. to cause to bum ; to excite. 
Inflammable, in-flam' abl, ad/, combustible. 
Inflammation in-flam-.i'shun, n. violent heat in any 
part ; state of being in flame. [tion ; excifeble. 
Inflammatory, in-Aam'at-or-T, adj. showing inflamma- 
Inflate, inflfir, v. to swell; to blow out. 

Inflation, In-flii'sbon, n. the act or state of being 
Inflect, in-flekt', v. to bend : to conjurate. (inflated. 
Inflection, in-flek'shun, n. the act of bending; voice 
Inflexible, in-fleks'ible, ad/, unyielding, (modulation 
Inflict, in-fllktf, v. to impose. 

Infliction, in-flik'shun. m. punishment: act of inflicting. 
Infloreacence, in-flor-es'ens, n. method of flowering. 
Influence, in'floo-ens, n. authority ; power. 

Influent, in'floo-ent, ad/, flowing in. [powat. 

Influential, in-floo-en'shal, adj. liaving influence o« 
Influenza, tn-flou-en'za, n. an epideuac calarrVv. 
Influx, m’fiuVs, n. aflow\tie\n. 

Influxion, In-fluk'shun, n. mfurion. 

Inform, in-form', v. to impart; to animate ; to tell. 
Infomuti. in-form'al, at^. without form ; Irregular. 
Informality, ig-form-ant-T, n. a dispensing witlrform. 
Informant m-f|m'ant. h. age who informs against. 
Informati^ in7orm-i'shun, n. knowledge. 
Infraooatal, in-fira-kostial, ad/, beneath the ribs, 
infrgetien, tn-frak'shun. ff. a breach. 

Infeigrant, in-frfi'grant, ad/, lacking flagrancsk 
lnfiraiig(^, In-ftan'jT-bi, adj. unbreakable. 
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PCARS* CYOLOPAEQIA. 

laftwnittaL tD'frB'quent, oif/. mre : uncommaiii 
V. to violate ; uAmk. 
laAiftatet in*fu'il4t, V. to eniaee. 

" \ to ‘blew ; to steep i to pour into. 

' ‘ t'fl&lbl. a4/- capable of bernf' iafiued 

, _i-fu'ahu 4 , H, ^e act of infusioff. 

InAttln, iii*fu'civ. m(/. having power of mfusion. 
loftiaoiuu in-f240'n<a. n, certain classes of Protosoa. 
Iqgalberui^i in'nlh*er4iw, w. harvest. 

IngeniooB, in*(e'ni>ii8, w^/Tskilful ; inventive. 
Xng^iduiiiif inji'nl-um. h, tendency of mind. 
Ingeatdtgr, in>Jen>u'it-f, ». inventmness. 

* in'jen'U'Us, adj. fiaok; OTcn; candid. 

— ^ frankness. 


^ ln-jen'u-us«ess» 

Ogte, ing'gl. M. fireside. 

^glorious, in-gK/rI<us, dl^racefuL 
agnlitgt m. an entering. 

ngotTm'got, n. a bar of metaL 
: [ngmft, in•graft^ v. to insert a scion in a stock. 

; agraiiii in-gran', v. to fix deeply } to dye in tlie raw. 
agratOi in'grfit, n. one who is ui^ratetul. 

Bgmtlate, m-gia'dil-fit, v. to put oneself in favour. 

In-erat'it-iid, ». unthankfulness for 
_ j-gr?dl-ent.M. a compound part, [favours, 
fai'gres, H. entrance. 

- -w >n'gr0-ii^, ad/, growing inward. 

Xnguliul, ing^^-nal, adj. relatuig to the groin. 
Ingulf, in-gulr. V. to swallow up. 

Ingorntate, in-gur'jit.at. v. to swallow greedily. 
InSaln, in-hab'it, w. to dwell in. 

Inhabitant, in-hab'it-ant, n. a dweller. 

InhalatioiK in-h&l4'^un. w. the drawmg in of air. 
Inhale, in-nal'. v. to draw into the lui^. 
Inharmonious in-hftr-mA'ni-us, ad/, discordant. 
Inhere, in-hcr', v. to stick. 

Inherent, in-her'ent, ad/ innate ; existing in. 

Inherit, iii-hcr'it, v. to possess by descent. 
Inheritance, in-her'it-ans. m. an inherited property. 
Inhibit, in-hib'it. v. to prohibit. 

Inhibition, in-hib-ish'un, n tho act of prohibiting^ 
Inhospitable, in-bos' pit-abl, ad/, not disposed to 
entertain strangers. 

Inhuman, in-hii'nian, a/(/i cruel ; unfeeling. 
Inhumanity, ui-hu-man'tt.T, tt. want of feeing. 
Inhumation, in-hu-inA'shun, ». tlie act of bunal. 


iS ENQU8H DICnONAflV. 

Innoraia, in'd-vit, w. to introduce a novel idea. 
ItumenOb, In-u-eiydo, n. a side hint. • [numbered. 
Imfinierahle, hi'Ou'fflcr-abl, ad/, incapable of being 
. Initutritioua, in-nu-trish'us, ad/, not nourishing. 
Inoculate, in-ok'u-lfit, v, to eiqpaft ; to communicate 
disease by the inseitkm of matter into the system. 
Inodorous, ln-6'der-us. adr\ scentless. 

Inofienaive, in-o-fen'alv, a<Cf. without tdliaice. 
InofAdal. in-o-fish'al, ad/, without proper aiuhori^. 
Inoperative, ln-op'er<».tiv. ad/, inactive; wkhouit 
Inopportune, In-op'w-tun, ad/, untimely. [effect 
Inoralnate. in-or'din-at oidC^. excessive: 

Ino^gu^ in-or-gan'iC ^d/* without living oig mtim- 

Inoeculate, {n-os']cfi4St, v. to unite by mouths; to 
Jn-patient, in'pfi-ehent. n. patient living in hospitaL 
^npourlng, in-pdt'ing. n. a pouting ir 
Input, in'poot, n. contribution. 


[sudden death. 


; repugnant. 

, , , . ,1 imitation. 

Iniquitous In-ik'wiC'US, ad/, unjust ; wicked. 

Iniquity, in-ik'wT-tT, a. injustice ; wickedness. 

Ininal, m-ish'al, ad/, first; bcguumig; n. the first 
letter of a word. [with 

Initiate, in-isli'I-At. v. to introduce ; to make acquainted 
Initiation, tn-ish-I-a'shun, n. the act of Initiatuig. 
Initiative, iii-ish'f-S-tiv. ad/, serving to initiate ; n. the 
Inject, in-jekt'. v. to force in. [first step. 

Injecoon, in-jek'shun, m. the act of forcing in; a 
clyster. 

Iqiudicial, in-joo-dish'al, ad/, contrary to legal form. 

Iq vdidous, In-joo-dish'us, ad/, unwise : imprudent. 

Jq unction, tn-jungk'shun. n. an order of court ; a com- 
Ziqure, in'joor, v. to d.image ; to harm. [mand. 

Iqpuioua, m-ioo'r1>us, ad/, harmful. 

Iqiuatice, In-jus'tis, n, violation of right 
Ink, iqgk, n. a fluid used in writing. 

Inkhom, Ingk'hom, n. an ink-hoUicr, formerly of hom. 
Inkling, ingk'ling, n. a hmt. 

InkatiM, iimk'stand. h. a vessel for holding ink. 
Inlaid. in-Igci% v./e. /art. of Inlay. 

Inland, in'land, n. the interior of a country. 

Inlay, in-^' , v. to oraament by kiaettu^ Olbet sutv 
Inlay, kv'U, n. pieces Vniald. [stances. 

Inlet, in'let, n. a small bay ; an entrance. 

Inly, in'U, adi/. internally ; ad/, inward. 

Inmate, in'mfit, n. qne who resides in the same dwell- 
Inrune, ki-fit'. ad/, inbom. il [log. 

Innavigalilet in-nav'Ig-qbl. ad/ not^vigable. 

Inner, ki'er, ad/, further to; toskla^ 
lanarvathm, In-er-vfi^dhun, h, nervous activity. 


Inquiry, in-kw!'rf, n. examination ; act of inquiring. 
Inquintioiii, in-kwix-ish'un. ». a judicial inquiry; a 
tribunal for dealing with heretics. 

Znquiaitive, in-kwiz'it-iv. a«^. prying ,- cuxioua 
Inroad, to'rOd, w. a sudden incursion. 

Zoruah, in'rush, n. a rushing in. • 

Inaalubrlous, in-sal-u'bri-us. ad/, unhealthy. 

Inaaluti^, to-sal'u-tar-I, ad/, unwholesome. 

Inaane, in-sSn'. ad/, of unsound miqd. 

InaanOT. in-san'it-Y, n derangement of mind. 

Ineatianie, to-sfl'shl-abL aeO. incapable of betiu; 

satisfied. [satiabl' 

Znsatiety, in-sa-tret-T, ». the state of being in- 
Inacriba in-skrib', v. to write upon. « 

Inatfiptlodk in-skrip'shun. **. a writing unon ; a title. 
Znacnitable. in-skroot'abl. ad/, beyond nniiing out. 
Insect, in'sekt. # 1 . a smril flying or crawling animal. 
Inaectlvorous, iii-sekt-iv^cr-us, ad/ feeding on insects. 
Insecure, in-sc-kuri at//, unsafe. 

Insensate, in-sen'sat. ad/, thoughtless ; senseless. 
Inaenslble, m-sen'sibL ad/, wanting in feeling. 
InsentJen^ m-sen'shT-ent. ad/, without perception. 
Inseparable, in-sep'ar-abl, ad/, tliat cannot be sepa. 
Insert, in-sert', v. to put in. [rated. 

Insertion, In-scr'shun, m. the act of inserting; the 
Lhi^ inserted. 

Inset, in' .vet. a. something inserted ; v. to set in. 

Inside, in-sid', w. within. 

Inaidioua, in-sid'I-us, ad/", deceitful; designing. 

Ins^ht, in'slt. ft. penetration ; knowledge. 

Insignto, in-sig'ni-a, n. badges of office. 

Insignificant, in-slg-niri-kant, ad/, uniniportant ; 
Insincere, in-sin-ser', ad/, deceitful. [trifling. 

Insinceri^, in-sin-ser'it-l, n. d^eitfulness. % 

Insannate, in'Sin'u-at. v. to him ; to instil ; to intro- 
Inaiirid, in-sip'id, adj. tasteless [duce gently. 

Insipidity, in-sip-id'it-Y, h. lacking in life and spirit. 
Znsiplence, in-sip'I-ens, w. foolishness. 

Insist, in-sist', t to urge with persistence. 

Inaistmice, in-sist'cns, ». pertinacity. 

Inanare, in-sn.ir', v. to snare. 

Insobriety, m-so-bifet-f. **. iiitempctance; drunken- 
Lpaociablc, in-sc/sha-bl, adj. not sociable. [ness. 
Insolate, in'so-llt, v. to expose to the sun. 

Xnanlence, to'so-lens, ». rudeness. 

Inaolent, m'so-lent, ad/, insulting. 

XnmluUe, in-soJ'u-bl, ad/ not capable of beii^ dis- 
tnaolvable, in-solv'abi, ad/, mcxphcahle. [solved. 
Inaolvettcy, to-soYven-sl, n. mahitoy to setfie one's 
IrreemnlB^m-eioinfTA-k, H. sVeeplessness. [.debts. 

Insouciance, ln.so(/d-ans, w. indifference. 

Insjwci, iu-spekt v. to examine. [amtoer. 

Xiufiector, in-spek'tor. m. a superintendent; an ex- 
Inapire, to-spTri, v. to draw in breath j to proi^ ; to 
Xni^lrlt, in-apiT'lt. «. to animate. [Infuse. 

Inwntiwate, in-spis'^tt, v. to thicken. 

XnatabOlty, in-sta-bll'ir-V, m. inconstancy ; wqnt of firm* 
Instable, In-sbI'bl, ad/, inconstant. [ness. 

Inatall, m-stawl', v. to tovest; to place to office; to 
dktalffish. {session of an office. 

Installation, to-stal-fi'shun, n. the act of giving poa- 
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FEARS' CYCLOPAEDIA. 

lattmlment, to-stawl'inent, h, th« act ofAeiferiBivt 
payment of part. ^ 

Instance, In'stuu, n. example ; occurrenoe. 

Instant, in'stant, m. a moment ; present ; iMgent. 
Initantanaona, in<Btant-&'ne>us. ad/, done in an 
Inatanter, in*stant'er, adv. immediately. linstanL 
Instate, in-stftt'. v. to install 
Insfellanon, 1n^el4'shun, ic. pladni^ amonff the stars. 
Jnstqi, in^stra. a. the upper part of the foot 
^stleate, in^stl-glt, v, to uripe to do ; to incite. 

InsU^ in-stlK, v. to drop into; to infuse. 

Insdnct, in^stinakt, m. natural impulse. 

Instinct, in<stingkt', animat^ with, [established. 
Institute, in'stttut, v. to set up ; be^n ; a. something 
Instmmental, in-stru-ment^al, at(/. acting as a means. 
Inautxirdinate, in*sttb-or'din-at. ad/, dis^edient 
Insufferable, in-5uPer<abl odA intolerable. [unfit 
Insufficiency, in>suf-flsh'en<sl, a. the state of bdng 
Insular, in'su-lar, ad/, pertaining to an island. 
Insulate, in^su-lat, v. to separate. 

Insult, in-sutp, v. to abuse; to affront 
Insult, in'sult, a. abuse ; affront 
Insuperable, m-su'perabl. ad/, not to be overcoma 
Insupportable, in*sup*port'abl, ad/, insufferable. 
Insurance, in-shooPans, a. the act of insuring. 

Insure, in<^oori. v. to secure ; to invest against loss. 
Insifg/ent, In^surijent a. one who rues ag^nst 
authority, r [overemne. 

Insunnountable, in*sur>mownt'ab1, ad/, not to be 
Inaurrectioa, in-sur*ek'shun. a. a rising or revolt; 

rebellion. [to insurrection, 

fnaurrectionaiy, in*sur*ek'shun<ar-r, ad/, ^lertaining 
InsuBceptlble, m-sus-sep'tibl. ad/, insensible to feeling. 
Intact, in>takP, ad/, entire ; uninjured. 

Intaglio, in«tal'y5. a. a figure cut into any substance. 
2ntao^%u in-tan'jfbl, not perce^ble to the 
Integer, m te^Jer, a. a whole number. [touch. 

Integral, in'te«graU ad/ enCre ; complete. 

Int^rant, in'te-grant, a. constituting part of a whole. 
Integrate, ln'te<grat, v. to constitute one whole or 
total ; to renew. 

Integrity, in-teg'rit-t, a. uprightness ; honesty. 
Integument, in-teg'U'ment, a. the external skin of 
animal or plant. [ing faculties. 

Intellect, in'tel'Ckt, a. the understanding ; the reason- 
intellectual, In-tel-ekPu-al ad/, pertaining to the 
intellect [pure reason. 

Int^ectualiam, in-td-ekPu^l-izm, a. the doctrine of 
Intelligence, in-tel'T-jens. a. mental power. 
Intrigant, m-ten-jent, ad/, mentally bright 
Intelligible, in-tePr-jibl, a/^. easy to understand. 
Intemperance, in-tem'per-ans, a. excess; drunkenness. 
Intend, in-tend', v. to purpose; to incline ta 
Intendant, in-ten'dant, a. superintendent ; overseer. 
Iftenerate, in-ten'er-at, v. to make tender. 

Intenae, in-tense', ad/, keen; tightly stretched ; mno- 
Intensity, in-ten'd-fi, v. to make more intense. [tioimU 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

IttteiNra, fai-ter-fif', v. to meddle with ; to faiterpoaa 
Interference, in*ter-fSf'«ns, a. act of interfeifaig. 
Interim, in'ter-im, a. Intervening time. 

Interior, in-tdril-or, ad/, inner; a. the InsMe of any* 
Xnteijaohnt, In^er^'aent, ad/, lying between. [ddng« 
Intm^fai-ter-Je1&, v. to ttrow betweoi. 

Intennit, in-ter-nlt', v. to unite closely. 

Interlace, in-tarsus', v. to lace tog^her. 

Interlard, in-ter-Urd', v. to Intermix. 

Xntaileav^ bi-ter-lev', v. to insert leaves. 

Interline, in>ter4bi' w. to Insert between tinea 
Ipterlinenr, ln-ter>We-ar, ad/, between linea 
inteiioentMii, in-ter-16-ku'shun, a. conference; in- 
termediate Judgment [tween dialogua 

Interlocutor, in-ter4ok'u-tor, a. one who speaks be- 
Interlocutory, ln-ter>lok'u>ter4, ad/, in dialogue foim. 
Interlope, ii>-ter4ap', v. to intrude. 

Interloper, in-ter4o'Mr, a. an intruder. 

Interlude, in-ter-lood, a. between the acta 
Interlunar, in-ter-loo'ner, ad/, relating to the period of 
the moon's invisibili^. 

Intennodiate, in-ter-m^dr-at. ad/. Intervening. 
Interment in-teriment, burial. 

Interminable, In-terimin-abl. ad/, without end. 
Intermiteion, in-ter-mish'un, a. interval 
Intermittent, in-ter-mit'ent, a^‘. ceasing at intervala 
IntermuraL, in-ter-iiiu'ral. atCf.^ween walla 
Intern, in-tem'. v. to confine in neutral territory. 
Internal. In-ter'nal. ad/, inward. 

International, in-tet-nasl&'un-al. atf/. lietween natioas. 
Internecine, in-ter-nfi'sin, ad/, mutually destructive. 
Intemode, in'ter-nAd, a. space between tw j nodes. 
Intemuncio, in-tcr-nun'shl-o. n. papal representative at 
small couita 

Interpellation, in-ter-pel-i shun, a. intenj'tsitlon. 
Inter^late, in-ter*po-lit, v. to msert words unfairly. 
Interpolation, in-ter-po-U'shuii, a. what is inter- 
polated. 

Interposal, In-ter-ph'sa* *t. the art of interposing. 
IniferixMMe, in-ter-p6s'. v. to step l»ctwee» ; to mediate. 
Interpret, in-ter'iiret, v, to ex >lain; to translate. 
Interpretation, ui-tcr-pre-ta'idiuii, the act of ex 
plaining. [elucid.ites. 

Int^reter, in-ter'pre-ter, n. one who translate, or 
Interregnum, In-ter-reg'num. h. iime between th 
death of a ruler and the accession o successor. 
Interrogate, tai-ter'o-gfit, v. to question. 
Interrogatory, in-tei-rog'A-to-rf. n. a question. 
Interrupt, In-ter-rupt', v. to interfcte ; to hinder ; to 
Interruption, in-ter-rup'^un, *i. interference, [oppose. 
Interacapular, in-ter-skap'u-lar, ad/, betwre* the 
shoulder-blades. 

Intersect, in-ter-sekt', v. to cut between. 

Intersection, in-ter-sek'shun, n. intersecting point 
Xnternierse, in-ter-sjiers'. v. to scatter among. 
Interstellar, in-terstel'ar, ad/, ’'inoiig the stars. 
Interstice, in'ter-stis, n. a space lietwoen things. 
Intertexture, in-ter-teks'tur, ». the state of being 
interwoven. 

Intertwine, in-ter-tw1n\ v. to twine together. 

Interval, in'ter-val. w. time between. 

Interventioa, in-ter-ven'shun. m. an interposing. 
Interview, in'ter-vu. m. a meeting; v. to call upon a 
person and take down his views. 

Interweave, in-ter-wSv', v. to weave together. 
Intestable, in-test'abl ad/, not qualified to execute a 
Intestate, in-tes'tat, ad/, dying without a will [will 
Xnteetlnal, hi-tes'tin-al, ad/, rmating to the boweb. 
Intestine, in-tcs'tin, n. domestic ; internal. 

_ . I of enslaving. 


, . purpose 

Intention, In-ten'shun, w. having design towards. 

Inter, in-teri, v. to bury. 

Interact in-ter-akt', v. a short piece between two 
chief pieces ; the interval between the acts. 

Interbreed, bi-ter-bred', v, to breed by crossing. 

Intercalary, in-ter'kal-ar4, ad/, insert^ ; add^ 

Intercalate, In-ter'kal-fit, v. to Insert between. 

Intercede, in-ter-sed', v. to mediate; to plead. 

Intercept in-ter-septi, v. to stop in passage; to 
Intarceasor, in-teraes'or, a. a mediator. [obstruct 
Interchain, in-ter-chfin', t/. to chain together. 

Intendiange, In-ter-chaid', v. to exchange mf^Ily. 

Intercbangeable, in-ter-cha^'abl ai^. nibble of 
exchange or alternation. 

Intercootal, In-ter-kost'al, ad/, between tiie ribs, 
intercourse, in'ter-kdrs. m. mutual dealings; com- 
Xnterdaab. in-ter-dash', v. to interspene* [luunkin. 

Interdict in-ter-dikt'. v. to prohibit 
Interdictbry, in-ter-dikt'or-l ad/, prbhlbitc^. 

Interest in'ter-est «. concern ; payment for tba use 

of money ; v. to arouse concern. ^ * Intimoate, In-tok'af-kit v. to make d 

6 ntereating, In'ter-est-ing, ad/, worthy of attaution. Intrnem^, in^mkt'ahl ad/. unmanagaaUe ; unruly. 
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[known. 

Intimate, in-d-ni&t', v. to hint; to suggest; to make 
Intimidate, in-tim'id-fit u, to frighten ; to make timhL 
Intolerable, in-torer-abl, ad/, insufferable. 
Intolerance, jOu-torer-ans, m lack of tolemtion; 

bigotry. • 

Intone, In-tfin', v. to chant 

Intonation, fn-tltai4'ahun. ««. inflection of voice. 

IntCcXlcont, hvtokfd-kant «. that which intoxlcatea. 

‘ledWik*! 
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intimmural, ln>tm‘mu'falt mdj* wlthl&walb. 
Xatru^vv, ln<t|«tt'ait*iv, aaj. not ptssinff over. 
Intrench, ln-tTensh\ «. to make trenches ; to encroach. 
JntreacfamfeBt, in^trench'inent. m. a ditch of defence; 
Intieidd. ln>fe|^id. a^, fearless. [encroachtneot. 
latre^dity, ui*tra>pld'it-f. w. daring'; fearlessness. 
Intfiaqr, m'trik-a-d, n* entanglement; perplexity. 
Intricate, in'trik-&t, a4/, coropncated; obscure, 
fntii^a, In-trSg', n, a secret plot ; an amour. 
Intrinsic, m-trin^tik, atU. real; inherent 
Inboduoe. in<tro<<liis\ v. to makeknoj^ to ; to bring in. 
Introduction, in-tr6^uk'shun, u. theactofintroduenig. 
Inti^uetory, In-tro-dukt'orJ. serving to introduce 
Intromlaaion, in>tFo*misli'un, n. the act of sending iru 
Intromectton, in-tro«pek'shun. n. self>examinatkm. 
Intrude, in'tniod'. v. to force oneself in uninvited. 
Intrusion, in-troo'zhun, h. entrance vrithout authority. 
Intrusive, In^troo^siv, oif/. apt to intrude. 

Intruet, In-trust', v. to trust to ; to give charge ot 
IntuidOT, ln>tu«isli'un. ». natural perception. 

Intuitive, in>tu'it>iv, aiO’- perceived by mtuition. 
Intuae, in-tux', n, a bruise. 

Inumbrate, In-um'brat. v, to throw a sliadow. 
Inuiidate, in>un'd3t. v. to overflow. 

Inundation, iii-un-fhl'shun, «. a flood. 

Inure, iii-ur , v, to harden ; to accustom. 

Inurement, in-ur'ment, n, habit; custom. 

Inutility, in-u-nrrt-T, «. uselessness. 

Invade, in vad'. v. to encroach upon ; to enter a 
country as an enemy. 

Invalid, in-v.jVid, adj. void; worthless. 

Invalid, iii'val-cd, n. a sick person. 

Invalidate, in-val'id-.it, v, to make void. 

Invalidity, in-vaUul'ft-T. u. wanting legality. 

In ralusDle, in 't!'u-alil, ad/, pncelcss. 

*nvariable, in>va‘rl-abl, adj. unchangeable. 

Ini’Aslon 'n-vft'xhun, n, hostile entrance. 

'nx'cctlve, in-vclc'tiv, m. severe censure; sarcasm, 
nveigk, in vi', v. to cen'-ure ; to rail 
inveigle, in-ve'gl, *>• to cnticc : to wheedle. v 

invent, it cnt'. to contri’ c souiethmg new. 
'*'veotion, iii-vcn'simn, ti. a tl 'g invented ; a fabrlca- 
. ■••ntiv i-ven'tiv, < 1 ^, re;idy in contriving, (tion. 

uventof v'V2n'*or, •*. one wlio invents, 
inventor^ in' /cn-tO‘rl. n. a list of articles. 

Invcixc, 111 - vers', ad/', opposite. 

*' •'•eisely, in versM, ad’ in reverse order. 

-rt, in-ver*', . reverse ; to turn ups.de down, 
rteb at^ in-ver'te-br'U, adj. without backbone. 

.t, m-ves!', ' to lay out money ; to liesiege ; to 
itigate, in-vcst'T-g.lt, to inquire into. [clothe, 
lit cstigalion, ii'-vesl-l-ga'shun, ». the act of ex- 
antiiing. 

Investiture, in-vesi'i 'ir, n. a putting in possc^ssioii. 
investment, iu-veti'oiciit, ii. tliat which is invested; 
blocktide. 

Inveteracy, in vet'^- l-sl. «. obstinate persistence. 
Inveterate, tii->et'i S^Uad, habitual; h.irdeiied. 
Invidious, iii-''id'r-us, ai(/. like to call forth envy. 
Invigorate, in-v or-at, v. to strengthen. 

Inviucib'e, in-vin si-bl, ad/, not to be overcome, 
inviolable, in-vi'o-la M. ad/ not to l>c broken 
Inviolate. In-vi'o-Iat, adj. uninjured ; untainpered with. 
Invisible, m-viz'Ti >1, a^, not to be seen, 
invitation, in-vl-ta'shun, n. act of inviting. 

Invite, m-vit', v. to rertucst attendance ; to allure. 
Invocation, in-vo-kiVshun, i. prayer. 

Invoice, m'vois. n. bill with prices. 

Invoke, in-vOk', w. to summon ; to implore. 
Involuntary, in-vol'uu-ta-ri, adj. without tiie wUL 
Involution, in-vo-lu'shun, u. cdmnUcation. 
Invulnerable, In-vul'ner-abU unoss.iitable : Iro- 
Inward, in'werd, a4/. witliui. [pcncfrable. 

Inwrap, m-tap', v. to bifold. fthings. 

Inwro^ht, In-tawt'. ad/, worked together with other 
Iodine, To-dld, n. an iodine and metal copipound. 
Iodine, yo^lln, ». a subwance madt^irom seaweed 
ashes. 

Itdite, ro-ilt, M. a violet-blue transiiarent stone. 

Ionic, i-on'ik, relating to Ionia; ». an ordokof 
Iota, :-flka. n. a )bt. [architeettte. 

Ipecacuanha, ip-e-kkk«u-an'a, a South Ameri^ root. 


ENGLISH OtCTIONARY. 

[roadble, Irritable; easily angered. 

;re, tr.M. wnth ; anger. 

;r3ul|li'ful. mO-. wrathful 
[renic, l-ren'ik, peaceful 
[renloon. 1-ren'l-kon, m. a peace propositloi 
Jridam, rris-ixm, m. an Irishism. 

Irldeaeeat, ir-id-es'ent. a^/l prismaric. 

*ridlum, I-rid'I-um, m. a huvy mfuslble metal 
’ria, i'ris, n. the rambow. 

Irk, V. to weary. 

[rkaome, erk'sum, ati/l tedious ; troublesome ; wearl- 
XrpOf t'um, ft. the commonest of tlie metals. (some. 
Irmcnl, I-ron'ik-al aM arcastic. 

*rony. Tron-I, ft. ridicule 
[rradiate, ir-ri'dT-flt. v. to illuminate. 

[national, ir-rash'6-nal, ad/, absurd ; unreasonable. 
[iTeclaimable,1r-rfe-kUtnrabl, a^/i lost. 

[rreconcilnble, ir-rck-oii-sll'abl ai(/. Incapable of 
being reconciled. 

[rrecoveraUe, ir-re-kuv'er-abl, atO- not to be re- 
covered. 

[rredeemable, Ir-re-dSm'aU, a*(/. not to be redeemed, 
[rredudble, ir-re-dusi'Ibl, a/(/. tlixt catmot lie reduced 
[rrefri^atile, ir-rePn-ea-bl, ad/, indisputable 
rrefutablei ir-re-fQ'ta*bl. aiC/. mcontestable. [rule 
[rregular, ir-r^u-lar, ai^l variable ; not according to 
rregulonty, ir-reg-u-lar'it-I, ». the state of b#ag 
irregular. # 

[mlevancy, tr-reVe-van-sT, n. the state of being apart 
from the question. 

[rrelevont, ir-rel'e-vant. ad/, not relevant, 
irreligious, ir-rc-ltj'us, ad/, imjiious. 

[rremediable, ir-re-nie'dl-abl. ad/, without remedy. 


I, ad/. 
[. o^. 


f. beyond forgiveness, 
beyond repair. 


irremissible, ir-re-inis'fbl. 

irreparable, ir-rcp'ar-abl, ^ 

irrepresmbleyir-re-preshbl. ad/, incapable uCrestraint. 
irreproachable, ir-ro-proch'abl. ad/, free frllb blame. 
Irreptitious, ir-rep-tisii'usjfeu(;. encroaching, 
irresistible, ir-re-xist'Tbl ad/, resistless, 
irresolute, ir-rcx'O'lut. ad/, wavering, 
irrespective, ir-re-spek'tiv, ad/, without regard, 
irresponsible, ir-re-spon'sT-bl. ad/, not answerable for; 
irretnevable, ir-re-tr^v'abl ad/, not recoverable, 
irreverent, ir-rev'er*ent. a^. tacking in reverence, 
irreversible, ir-re-vers'lbl ad/, uncliangcalile. 
rrevocable, ir-rev'c-lca-bl, adj. beyoncTrevocation. 
irrigole, ii'd-gat, v. to w'ater ; to spread water oveb 
rrigation, u-n'-gfi'shun. n. watering cultivable laiulfc 
rr^uous, ir-rig'u-us, adJ. watery; moist, 
rritable, ir'rt-iable, adt. touchy, 
rritont, ir'rf-tant, n. that which Irritutes. 
rritotc, ir-rl-t.it', v. to annoy, 
irruption, ir-rup'sliuii, n, a bursting in. 

[sagon, Tsa-gon, u. a figure of equal angles, 
isciual, is'k(-al. adj. pertaimng to the luu. o 

isbmaelite, ish'niA-lit, h. an outcast, 
isingloas, rsiiig-glas. u. mica, 
islomism, ix'lanw.ni. n. Mahomme<lanism. 
island, Kland, n. land surrounded by water, 
islet, rict, M. a small island, 
isochronous, T-sok'ro-nus. adj’. equal m time, 
isolate, is'o-lat. or Pso-lat, v. to set ap.*!!! ; to detach, 
isolathjn, is-o-la'shun. u. the act of isolaniig. 
isc^ous, T-sol'giis, ad/, in like propiirtion. 
ismeric, f-so-iner'ik, ad/, of like elements hut different 
isonomy, I-son'o-mi, w. equality. [properties, 

isothermal, i-so-r/icr'nuil, aJj. possessing equal heat, 
issue, ish'u. v. to flow ; to proceed from ; tt. pre^eny. 
isthmioa, Lst'mT-an, ad/, pertaining to 'an isthmus, 
isthmus, ist'mus, ft. a neck of land. 

Italicize, l-taH-sIz, ad/, to f>rint or mark as italics. 
italics,,t-tariks, h. inclined letters, 
itch, ich. V. to have skin irritation ; n. a skin disease, 
item, f tom, h. a distinct particular, 
iterate, it'er-At. v. to refieat. 
iteratloii, ir-er-A'shun, m. the act of repetition, 
itinerant, I-tin'er-ant, h. a wanderer, 
itinerary, T-tin'er^ar-l, n. an outline of route, 
itinerate T-tin'er-at, v. to proceed from place to places 
ivied, rvid. adj'. covered with ivy, 
ivory, f vei*. n. elephant's tusk, 
ivy, rVl, N. an evergreen creeping plant. 


day; fit; firm; five; fiUe; tbfire; Icej^bi; nmchliM; bold; p5t; ftOnn; mate; tub; bfim. 
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fabber, Jab'er. v. to chatter. * 

Jacinth, Jd'sinth, u. a precious stone, 
rack, Jak, m, a piker a spit turner; a plAytog card, 
fackal, Jak'awl, ». a wild animal, 
fackanapea, jaVU-alps. k. an impudent feilow. 
Jackass, Jaieas. n. a male ass. 
fackboola, jak'boots, ». boots reaching above the 
Jackdaw, JaVdaw, n. a bird. [knee. 

Jacket, Jak'et, m. a short coat. [objects. 

Jackaoew, tek'skroo, tt. a socsew for moving weighty 
Jacobite, Jak^o>bit, ». an adherent of the Stuarts. 
Jacquerie, diak'er-e, m. French peasants' revolt of 1358. 
Jade, Jad, n, a tired horse ; a mean woman. 

Jaf , Jag, n. a notch. , « 

Jail, Jii. n, a prison. 

Jailer, jiirer, n. a jail keeper. 

jainism, JSn^iam, rr. a heterodox Hindu doctrine. 

Tam. «. preserved fruit ; a crowd ; v. to squeeze. 

Jamb^ Jam, ». door-post. 

aue, jan, n. Jean : a Genoese coin. 

Jangle, Janc^gl. v. to wrangle : k. discordant voices or 
Janitor, janwt-or, n. a dooKcepcr: a porter, [sounds. 
Janizaiy, jan'f-zar-f, ». a Turkish foot-soldier. 

Janus, ja'nus, n. a Roman god. 

'apkS,JA-pan^ v. to varnish in the Japanese s^Ie, 
ape, jap, v. to^mock : to jest. (ja|: 

aphetic, Ja-fct'ik, ai^j. relating to the descenrants of 
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Jobbeiy, Job'er-f, ^ fraudulent methods. 

Jockey, JokT, m. one who rides racdKaaca. 
jacoae, Jo-lefis'. m (/. meny ; ftillof fim. 

Jocular, lok^-iar, ad/, sportive. • 

Jocund, mk'und, ad/, gay ; ebeerftiJ. 

Jodd, jiFdd, V. to sing felsetta 
iOg, V. to shake. 

Joggle, joga. V. to shake ; to Jostle. 

Jog-tro^ j^trot, M. a humdrum pace, 
jonnsoneae, John-son*^, h. the style of Dr. Johnson. 
Toin, jmn, v. to unhe 
Joiner, joinder, n. a woodworker. 

Joinery, joinder*!, m. the joiner's art. 

J(dnt| Joint, m. a joining. 

Jointly, Joint'U, oth/. together. 

^oint' stock, m. stock or capital Jointh held, 
olnture, Jomt'ur, n. property sectlec on a woman cm 
oist, joist, n. a supporting beam. [her marriage, 
oke, J&k, M. a jest ; v. to Jest, 
bllincatiottf jol-if-ik-S^^un, ». festivity. 

Jolli^i jorit-I. H. boLsterous mirth, 
folly, JoH, ad/, merry, 
iollyboat, JoKI-bdt, h. a small boat or yawL 
Jolt, J 61 t, V. to shake jerkily. 

Jonquil, jon'kwil, m. a flowering plant. 

Joskin, jos'kin. n. a clown. 


naphet. 

. , , „ nrants o' 

jar, Jdr. ti. an earthen vessel ; v. to shake ; to clash, 
jardiniere, zliAr-dan-t-ar', ». a vessel for flowers, 
lorgon, Jflr'gon, tt. confused chatter. 

Jargonelle, jflr-gon-el', n. a kuid of pear. 

Jasey, Ja'aT, n. a worsted wig. 

Jasmine, jasmin, m. a climbing plant, 
asper, f^per, n. a kind of quartz. 

Jaundiem, jawn^dis, tt. a liveadise.'ise. 
aundiced, jawn'dist. adj. ^judlced ; afflicted with 
aunt, jawnt. v. to stroll ; to ramble. [jaundice, 
aunty, jawn'tf, airy. 

Javelin, jav'el-in, tt. a spear. 

Jaw, n. the bone that hoUls the teeth, 
jealous, Jerus, adj. suspicious. 

Tean, Jen, n. twilled cotton cloth. 

Jeer, jer, v. to sneer. 

Jehovah, je-hd'va, n. the Hebrew name of God. 

Jeiune, zheh-zhun, ad. (Fr.), empty. 

Jelly, JerT, tt. anything gelatinous. 

’eopardise, Jep'enl-iz, v. to endanger, 
eopardy, Jep'er-dT, n. danger. 

’ ’■ 1 , jer-e-mi'ad, n. alamentation. 


structures, 
cheap and 


eremiad, , 

erk, V. to pull or throw suddenly, 
erkin, Jer'Kin, ». a short coat. [flimsy 
Je^-Duihler, Jcr'T-bikl-er, tt. a builder of 
Gss, n. a strap for holding a hawk's legs. 

Jesse, jes-sf, n. a large branched candlestick. 

Jest, jest, n. a joke ; v. to make fun of. 

Jester, iest'er, n. a maker of jests, 
jestingly, jest'ing-lr, adv. jocosely. 

Jesuitical, jez-u-it'ik-al, adf. ciafty. 
esus, je'zub, n. the Saviour. [gas bracket, 

et, n. a black fossil substance ; a spout of water ; a 
Jetsam, jet'sam. tt. floating wreckage. 

Jetton, jetton, n a stanqira metal counter. 

Jetty, j^I, M. a small pier. 

Jew, joo, «. a Hebrew. 

Jew-baiting, Joo-batMng, n. persecution of Jews. 
JeweL joo'd, ». a precious stone ; an ornament of gema 
jeweller, joo'el-er, n. a dealer in jewels. 

Tewellery, joo'el-rl, »<. jewels in gcncraL 
' — vy, joo^ri, n. a Jewish quarter. , > 

'’s-ba^ jeoz'hari), u. a small musical instrument 
played^between tiie teeth by striking a spring. 
Jexebel, Jcz'e-bel, h. a virago. 

jib, n. a short movable triangular sail ; v. to be restive, 
jinboom, n. the beam on wnich the jib is fixed. 

Iff* j>g< a danca 
Jit, Jilt. M. a coquetta 
Ingle, jjing'gl, v. to tinkle, 
lingcv jipg'go, M. a headstr . 
fob, n, a piece of work ; v. to hire, 
fohoer, job'er, n. a dealer in stocks. 


Josa JOS, tt. a Chinese idol. 

Jostle, JOS'!, V. to knock against. 

Jot, Jot, n. a small quantity ; to set down concisely, 
otting, jot'ing, u. a note or menioranduia 
bule, jool, n. a unit of electrical energy. 

Jounce, jowns, v. to jolt. 

Journal, jui'nal, n. a record. 

journalism, Jur'nal-iztn, h. the Journalistic profession, 
journalist, jur'n.ii-ist, n. a writer ax the Press, 
journey, Jurnf, v. to travel. [man. 

journeyman, Jur'nl'man, tt. a qualified hired work- 
jousL jowst, tt. an encounter by two knights at a 
Jovial, jOM'al, adj. mirthful. [tournanient. 

Jowl, H. the cheek, 
joy, joi, ft. exultation ; gladness. 
juMte, joo'bat. adj. having a n.'ime. 
jubiUnt, joo'bil-ant, ad/, joyous. [celebration, 

jubilee, joo'bil-e, n. a time of rejoicing; a fifiieth-year 
jttdaical, joo-d.^'ik-al, at^/. jicrbuning to the Jews. 
Judaise, Joo'da-lz, v. to bring into conformity with 
Jewish ideas, 

Judaism, Joo'dA-izm, tt. Jewish doctrines. [Judea. 

Judean, joo-de>an, tt, a native of Judea ; adj. relating to 
Judge, juj, tt. one who passes Judgment in law cases; 

one who decides in a dispute ; v. to decide. 
Tiidgesblp, juj'ship, n. tlie office of iudge. 

Judgment, Juj'ment, n. taste ; a junicim decision. 
Judicable, joo'dik-abl, ad/, caiiable of being tried. 
Judicatory, joo'dik-a-to-rl, ady. pertaining to a judge. 
Judicature, jooMtk-fi-tur, tt. the power of dispemang 
Judicial, jooMish'al, adj. relating to the law. Ijustlcc. 
Judiciary, ioo-dish^-ar-l, tt. the judges as a whole. 
Judicious, Joo-dish'us, arf/. according to right juclgment. 
Jug, n. a vessel for holding liquors ; the nightineals's 
Jugal, Joo'gal, ad/, malar. [note. 

Juii'l. V. to conjure. 

Juggler, jug'ler, tt. one who juggles; a conjurer. 
Jugglery, jugfler-i, n. trickery. 

Jugular, jug'u-ler, n. a vein in the neck. 

Juice, jcxis, ». sap 
* — 'm'sI, ad/, fill! of juice; 

joo'joob. ft. a kind of spring shrub ; a sweet- 
ixyiep. tt. a sweet drink. [meat. 

!, jum^bk V. to mix confusedly. 

Jump, V. to leap. 

funcuon, Jungk'shun, n. a joining. 

'uncture, jungk'tur, tt. a critical time. 

Jungle, jung'gl. tt. thick forest. 

'unlor, Joo'nf-er, adj, younger. 

Juniper, jocf ri^«er, n. a shrub and Its berry. 

Jun^ Jungk, t.. old ropes.' hard salt beef; 

^inese ship. 

Junker, lungk'er, u. a young German noble. 

Jui&et, Jungk'et, n. a Sweetmeat : a pic-nic. 
unta, junt'a. n. Spanish CnuncU of State. ' 

Junto, p n'to, M. a confederscy. 


ulcy, joo' 
uiube, jo 
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Jnpcm, Joo'pon. m. b sleeveless Jacket 

Juiidi<^ Joo<r!(t^ik>aU relatin 7 to law adudsdoo. 

Jurlaconsultt Joo*ris-kmt'sult, n. a jurist. 

JuriadlctlDiii Joo'ris^ik'ahun. ». the district within 
which %couit has power. 

rurlspnidencet joo>rls<proo'dens. n. science oTthe law. 
’uiisti loo'rist, M. one versed in civil law. 
juraTi Joo'ror, n. one of a jury. 

. Qi7i joo'ri, n. a body of men to judwe a cause. 

, ut^nnAn. joorn-man, w. a member of a jury. 

, ‘uiymaat, Joor<I-niast. «. a temporary mast. 

, uiy-rudder. Joo'rf-nid-er, m. an extemiiorised rudder. 

S * L lus'lv, ad/, indicatinu coimuand. 
ij. riffht : lawful : uprif^ht 
, iusris. n. imiJartiaVity ; equity : a magistrate. 

" usdoeanlp. ius'tis>ship, n. the office of Justice. 

, ustkiary, just>lsh'l>dr>I, ft. one who administers 
justice. [excusable. 

, usUftable, Just-r-fT'abl, at//- that can be Justified ; 
, lutfltcatlon, Just-if-ik-a'shun, n. defence ; vindication. 

, uatify, jus'tr-f I. v. to vindicate. 

, ut, V. to project, 
ut^ Joot, ff. a coarse kind of hemp, 
uvenescence, joo-ven-cs'ens, n. youthfulness. 

^ uvenlle, ioo'ven>n. rt. a youth ; a*i/. youthfuL 
, uxtapomtion, Juk^tfl-po-zish'un, m. coutiguity. 


Kaleidoscope, kat-rdivskdp, ft. an optical tiiy. 
Kamptulicon, kanip>tuMl'knn. n. a kind of fioor-cloth. 
Kanaka, kan-a'ka, n. a native of* the Sandwicli 
Kaolin, ka^o>lin. n. a very fine clay. [Islands. 

Katydid, ka'ti-did. u. a kind of grasshopper 
Keel, kei, ft. the lower timber of a sliip. [j American). 
Keel-haul, kcl'hawl, n. to haul imder keel by ropes ; 

a form of naval pimisliment. 

Keelson, kel'son. h. an inner keel. 

Keen, ken. a<(/. eager ; alert ; pungent ; acute. 

Keep, kfu, v. to retain ; to last. 

Keeper, kep'e r, «. one who guards. 

KeeiisaJte, ken^sak. m. a gift of regard. 

Keg, n. a small cask. 

Kelp, ft. se.'iwccd. 

Kelpie, kclp'T, it. a fancied spirit of the water. 

Ken, ken. v. to know. 

Kennel, ken'el, n shelter fur a doq. 

Keraslne, kcr^a-sen. adj, made olnoin. 

Kerbstone, see Curbstone, 

Kerchief, kcr'chif, ». a small loose shawl. 

Kern, krm, n. the Iasi slieaf of the harvest. 

Kem^ kerinel, a grain ; a seed withm a shell. 
Kerosene^ ker'o-sen, n coal oil. 

Kersey, ker'sf, n. a kind of woollen cloth. 

Kestrel, kes'trcl, n. a kind of falcon. 

Ketch, M. a two-masted vessel. [nMshrooms. 

Ketchup, ketch' up. ft. a flavouring nude from 
Kettle, Icet'l. ft. a vessel for boiling UquidH in. 
Kettledrum, ket'Ulrum, n, a kind of drum. 

Kcx, keks, ft. hemlock stalk. 

Key, k£, n, an instrument for opening or closing a 
lock ; centre stone : fundamental note. 

Keyboard, ke'bdrd, n. the keys of a piano or organ. 
Keynote, Ice'nbt, n. the fundaiiienUl note of a musical 
Khaki, kfi'kl. a. dust<coluurcd uniform, [composition. 
Khan, kan, ft. on Asiatic chief. 

Khanme, kfin'&t, n. tlie territory of a khan. 

Kibe, kn>, ft, a chilblain. 

Kick, kik. V, to ^ve a blow witH the foot ; n. the blow 
ncksbav, kik'^w, n. soiuethliig fanciful. [ItseK 
Kid, ft. a young goat; kid leather. 
lUdling, kid'llng. n. a young kid. 

IQdnap, kid'nap, v. to carry off a human being. 
Kidiyillper. kld'nap4r. ft. one who kidnaps, 
wdaey, kid'nl, n, a gland for secretiop of Jthe urinei 
KUderVin. klPder-kill • a small ba«d. 

Kiley kn^ M. . boomrnuig. 
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, _...'ba, aif. bent; arched. 

KliLff. IRidret^. 

Kiail kind, adj. generous; good ; gracious 
Kindle, kTn'dI, v. to set on fire; to inflama 
KfndiinesiL kTnd'Uf>ness, m. gentleness. 

Kindness, kind'ness, n. the act of being kind ; good* 
Kindred, kin'dred, n, relations. [00** 

Klne, kin, n. cows. 

Kinematics, kind-mat'iks, n. the science of motion. 
Kinetic, kbnct'ik, moving. Incction. 

Klneticsp kin-et'iks. n. the science of force in con- 
Kinetoscope, kiaiet'odcpp, w. a movable panorama, 
a ruler. * 

Kingdom, king'dam. n. territory ruled over by a king. 
Kingly, kitig'lr, ad/. Idng'like ; noble, 
l^g’s^vll, kmgz>e'vil. ft. scrofula. 
lUnk, kingk. ft. a twist : a knot. 

Kino, ki'no. ». a vegetable exudation. 

Klnmolki kins'fuk, ft. kindred. 

Kiosk, ke-nsk'. rt. a pavilion. 

Kip, H calf-skin. 

Kipper, kip'er, ft. male salmon after spawning ; pre 
served haddock or licrring. 

Kipsldn, kip-skin, ft. calf-skm. 

Kirk, kirk, «. a church (Scotch). 

. Kirtle. kir'tl, a kmd of gown ; a mantle. 

Kiss, kis. V. to salute with the lii>s ; ft. the Act of 
kissing. • 

Kit, ft. a workman's outfit of tools. 

kit-kat. ft. a size of portrait (36 x 28 inchbs) 
so-called after the portraits done by Kiicller for 
the Kit-cat Club. 

Kitchen, kit'chen. n. place where food is cooked. 
Kitchener, kit'chen-cr. u. a cooking stove. 

Kite, kit, it. a bird of prey ; a flying toy. 

Kith, ft kindred. 

Kitten, kit-en, ti. a youi^ cat. * 

Klang, ff. a confused tcBc. 

Kleptomania, klep-to-nia'iir-fi, it, a morbid impulse to 
Klick, klik, ft. a sharp catching noise. [steaL 

Kloof, ft. a mountain cleft. 

Knab. nab, v. to seize hold of. 

Knack, nak, ». adroitness ; sj^ecinl aptitude. 

Knacker, nak'er, n. a buyer of dead horses. 

Knag, nag, v. a knot. 

Knap, nail, v. to break. 

Knapuck, nap'sak, n. a soldier's provision bag. 
Knapskull, nap'skull, n. a helmeu 
Knarled, n&r'lcl. nt^;. knotty. 

Knave, nav. n. a scamp ; a playing card. 

Knarvy, na'ver-l, n, villainy, * 

Knead, ned, v, to work and press. 

Knee. nc. n. the joint between the leg and tliigli. 

Knem, nel, v. to bend the knee. 

Kneepan. ne'pan, it. a round bone at the knee ; |he 
Knell, nel, ». the sound of a funeral bell. [patella. 
Knickerbockers, nik'er-bok-ers, n. short trousers, 
gathered in at the knee. 

Knick-knack, nick'hak, n. a trifling object. 

Knife, nif, fi. a cutting instrument. 

Knight, nit, ». a cnainpion ; the rank next below 
baronet, entitling the owner to be called “ Sir." 
Knight^errant, nit-er'ant, n. one who travelled in quest 
jP of adventures in olden times. 

Kmghthood, nit'hood, ». the dignity of a knight. 
Knight-marshal, nit-mar'shal. «. a royal official. 
Knlgbt-service, nft-ser'vis. n. a land tenure based on 
military service. 

Knit, f'. to Join ; to make into network. 

Knitting, nit'ing. n, work produced by knitting. 

Knob, nob, «. a protuberance. 

Knobby, nob'(, adJ. coi-ered with knobs. 

Knock, nok, v. a tap. [door. 

Knocker, nok'er, m. a knocking iiLstrument fixed to a 
Knock-kneed, nok'ned, adj. knees inclined inward. 
KnoU, nOl. ». a small round hilL 


“Myj, M vs. a uwiwniw. 

Kill, kll, V. to slay ; to nullify. 

aking lime, bricks, etc. a 
R oven. [Highlander’s di 


ft. a nob or cluster. 


■wn, M. on oven far nu 

Kilo, Itrio, M. 1 lam o 

KUt, kilt, ff. a ^rt p^coat fonring §ait of a 
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, not, ff. a group; a bunch ; a cluster : a tie. 

Koot-graas, notVnas. ft. a grass with knotu stems. 
Knotty, atff. abounding in knots; difficult. 
Knote^MV, not'werk, ». fancy work formed of knots. 
Ksdmtf nowt, n. a Russian whip of punishment. 
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ICnofw, n5, V. to undentand ; to percetroi ^ 

Kaowliif ly, adj. IntdlQmtly. 

Knowled^ nol'£j, m. learning i mfbnnatlon ; ntstnic< 
Knub, nuD, n. a knob. [tloo. 

Knuckle^ nttk% n. Joint of a finger. 

KnuiTt nur, tk. a wooden balL 
Kodak, feS'dak, h. a small camera. 

Koran, kb'ian, h. the Mahommcdan Bible. 

Koumiss, koo'mis, ft. an intoxicating beverage made 
from mare's milk fermented. 

Kraal, krU. ». a Hottentot village. * « 
Kremlin, kram'lin, n. imperial palace at Moscow. 
Kyanlse, kl'an-Iz, v. to protect wood by means of 
corronve sublimate. 

KyUosis, . kiUb'sls. n. club-foot. 

Kyloe, kflo, h. cattle of the Hebrides. r 


Labarum, lab'a-runi, n. Roman imperial standard. 
Label, la'bel, n. a slip for name or description. 
Labelium, la-bel'um, n, the lower portion of a petal. 
Labial, la'bf-al, n. a lip consonant ; adJ. relating to the 
lips. fby lips and teeth. 

Labiodental, la-bT-o-dent'al, adJ. of sound produced 
Lnb/am, U'bl-um, n. a lip. 

Laborato^, k-bor'S-to ri, n. a chemist’s workshop: 
. place for scientific experiments. 

Laborious, la-bO'rf-us, a^\ with diligence ; toilsome. 
Labour, la'bor, jt. toil ; exertion. 

Laboured, lA^berd, adj. with evident effort. 

Labourer, la'bor-er, n. one who works with his hands. 
Laburnum, la-bum'um, n. a tree that bears clusters of 
yellow flowers. t windings. 

Lat^rintb) laiyf-rin/A. n. a maze ; a place of many 
Labyrintman, lab-i.rin'/Af-aQ. adj maze-like : winduig. 
Lac, lak, h. a resinous sulisbnce ; 100,000 rupees. 
Lace, las, n. delicate net-work; a string or fastening. 
Lacerate, las^er-lt, v. to rend ; to wound : to tear. 
Lacerta, las-er'ta, n. a class 01 Saurian reptiles 
Lacertian, la-ser'tf-an, adj. pertaming to lizards. 
Laches, lash'ez, n. negligence ; delay. 

Lachrymal, lak'tl-nial, adj. secreting tears. 
Lachrymaiy, lak'rr-md-rl, ad/, containing tears. 
Lachrymose, lak'rr-mus, adj. tearful. 

Lacinia, la-sin'I-a, n. a lappet or fnnge. 

Lacing, lasting, n. a laced fastening ; a lace. 

Lack, lak, v. to want. 

Ladudaisical, lak-S-da'zi-kal, adj. sentimental ; 
Laotaday, lak a-da', tnUrj, aUs ! the day. [dreamy. 
Lackey, lak'e, n. a servile attendant. 

Laconic, la-kon'ik, adj. short ; concise ; pithy. 
Laconism, lak'on-izni. n. a concise style. 

Ifacquer, Uk'er, n a kind of varnish. 

Lacquerer, laVer-er, n. a worker with lacquer. 
Lactate, lak'tat, n. in the condition of giving milk. 
Lacteal, lak'te-al, adj. milky. 

Lacteous, lak'te-us, adj. pertaining to milk. 
Lactiferous, lak-tiPcr-us, atj- producing milk. 
Lactometer, lak-toni'e-ter, n. a niilk-mcasuring in- 
Lactose, lak'tds, adj. milky. [strument. 

Lacuna, la-ku'na, n. an hiatus. 

Lacustrine, la-kus'trin, a^j. relating to lakes. t 
Lad, lad, n. a boy. 

Ladder, ladfer, n. a means of ascenL 
Lade, lad. v. to load ; to throw out 
Laden, la'dn, ad/- loaded. 

Ladle, la'dl. n. an implement for lifting liquid. 

Lady, LVdl, n. a female of rank or position. 

Lae. lag. XT. to linger. 

LogerkOMr, Ifl'ger-b^r', n. light German bei^. 
Laggard, I^erd, adj. slow ; loitering. 

Lagoon, la-goon^ ». a shallow lake. 

Ijiwal. la'ik-al, ad/, pertaining to the laity. 

Lair, lar, n, resting-place ; retreat of wild animals. 
Laird, 13td, n. a Scottish chief, or landed proprietor. 
Loirdahlp, Ifiid'ship, n. the estate of a laird, [clergy. 
Laity, U'it-1, n. the people, as distinguished from the 
Lake, lAk, «. a body of water surcounaed b^ land. 
UE^et Idk'let, n. a smaU lake. 

Id'ma, n. a Buddhist head priest In Tibet 
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Lamb, lam, n. s^young sheep. 

Lambent, lam'bent, ad/, flickering. 
l4 unhki n, lam'kin, n. % small lam^ 

Lomew Hm, ad/, halt or crippled. 

Lamella, la-mel'fl, ». a thin plate or scalU 
Lament, U-ment', n. an expression of sorrow. 
Lamentable, lam'ent-abl, 04^. sorrowful. 
Lamentation. Iam-ent4'8hun, n. the act of aonowing. 
l o unln a, lam'in-A, n. a tliin plate ; a leaf-blade. 
Lammas, lam'as, n. the xst of August 
Lamp, n. on illumfaiant vessel, 
faunpoo, lamp'as, n. a swelling in a horse's mouth. 
Lampblack, lamp'blak, n. soot from lamp smoke. 
Lampoon, lam-poon', «*. satire ; skit. 

Lamprey, lam'pri, n. an ecl-like Ash. 

Loaate. H'nat, ad/, woolly, 
lamce, lans, n. a pointed weapon : long-handled. 
Lonceolated, ian'sfi-o-li-tecl, ad/, in the simpe of 
Lancet, lan'set. n. a surgical knife. [lance-head& 
Land, n. the solid surfece of the earth. 

Land-agent, land'ij-ent, n. a land-owner's deputy. 
Landa u . lanMaw, n. a kind of coach. 

Landfall, land'fawl, h. a subsidence or siippittg of 
ground. [priator of real estate. 

Load^abber, land-grab'er. n. an unscrupulous appro- 
Landuidy, land'U-df, n. a woman innkeeper or Wd 
LondlocK, land'lok, v. to enclose by land. [owner. 
Landloper. Iand'l6-per, rt. a vagrant wanderer. 
Landlord, land'lawrd, ft. landownert inn-keeper. 
Landmark, land'mflrk, n. a boundary mark; an 
elevated object. 

Landowner, land' owner, n. a proprietor of real e6t.ite. 
Landscape, latid'skap. «. a land view. [sea-farers. 
Londshork, land'sharic. n. one who essays to cheat 
Landslip, land'slin, n. a slipping down of land. 
Landsman, lands'man, ». one who lives on land. 
Landward, land'werd, adj towanU the land. 

Lane, Un, n. a narrow road. 

Language, lang'gwSj, m. sfieech. 

I.anguifn laiig'gwiil, ad/, feeble; slug^’sh. 

Lan^ian, lang'gwish, v. to pma 
Languor, lang'gwrr, n. lassitude. 

Laniary, la-nl-ary, n. a shambles. 

Lank, adj. limp : thin : loose : weak. 

Lonkness, lanK'’ncss, n. slenderness. 

Lantern, lan'tem, n. a protected hand lamp ; a roof- 
Lonuginous, lan-uMin-us, aiO. downy. [light. 

Lanyards, kin'yards, rt. blip’s ropes. 

Laodicean, lA-O'dl-si'an, ad/, lukewarm in religion. 
Lop, lap, fi. upper part of the legs of a seated person ; 
V. to overspread. 

Lapel, lap-el', n. the fold of a garment 
Lapidary, 'laiyid-ar-I, n. a cutter of precious stones. 
Lopidescent, lap-id-es'ent. ad/', turning to stone. 
L^per, lap'er, rt. one who laps or enfolds. 

Lai^t, lap'ct, w. a little flap. 

Lapuble, mp'sa-bl. ad/, liable to lapse. 

Lapse, laps, v. to pass slowly ; to slide, [beat leather. 
Lapstone, lap'stbn, rt. stone on which shoemakers 
Laputan, la-pu'tan, adj. very small ; from Gulliver’s 
Lapwing, lap'wing, rt. the peewit. iLajuta. 

Loiboard. lar'bbnl, n. port side of a ship. 

Larceny, iftr'sen-T, n. theft. 

Lard, lird, ’n. fat of swine. 

Lordaceouik Mlrd-a'shus, adj. lard-like. 

Larder, lAnrer, rt. place where provisions are kept. 
Large, Id^ ad/, big ; extensive ; profuse. 


rj'es, rt. a present. 


tsrs&ic.-'.. ^ 

Larva, lAr'va, rt. « 

Laryngitis, lar-in-J|_ 

Larynx, btt'ingks, H. the organ of voice. 
« —1 East Indian 


bird ; a frolic. [stage, 

lb ; an insect in its caterpillar 
n. inflammation of the larynx. 

, le organ of voice. 

r, las'ker, rt. an East Indian sailor. 

Looclviottfl, las-siv't-us, ad/- wanton ; lewd. 

Losb, lash, rt. the thong of a whip ; v. to strlkeorith a 
Lasher, tern' A, n. one who lashes. [whip. 

Loos. 1^ rc. a cM or young woman. 

Loksitude. las'it-ud, rt. languor. 

Lasso, Iss'b, rt. a sllp-noose. 

Loaih n. tte ultimate ; a shoemaket^s wooden nmuld. 
Latch, latch, m. a fiutenlng; v. to fkstea. * 
Lotefaetiriatch^et, m. a shoe string- 
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Late lit, aif, tardy ; departed. 

L,aleeD, la^en'. n. a triangular saD^Aolited obUonriy. 
LaSjli'tent. atf/. hMd^ 

Latenu, lat'er-al, indirect : relating to the ilde. 
Latericedll^ lat-er>ish'us, ati/. brlck<coIoured. 

Lath, \atk^ a thin strip of wood. 

Lathe, ttth. «. a turner’s machine. 

Lather, ladi'er. n. foam ; v. to foam. 

IiatifffP^i 1at4-il/114it, a(/. broad<leaved. 

Latin, lat'in. Roman. . . . ^ 

Latinise, lat'in-Is, v. to put in Latin form. 

Lflrinlai:, lat'in-ist, n. one learded in Latin. 

Latlaltyt laMn'h'T, ». pure Latin style. 

Latiah, la'tish. a«U. rather late. fequator. 

Latitude, lat^*tud. n. width; distance from the 
Latitudinal, lat*lt<u’din*al, atU- possessing latitude. 
Latitudinal^, lat-T-tu-dm4'r1-an, «</. free; unre* 
strained in views. 

Latria, la>tif'a, n. the highest 'worship. [building. 
Latrine, lat'rin. n. place of convenience in a large 
Latten, lat'en, m. iron plate covered with tin. 

Latter, lat'er. ad. the more recent or lest of twa 
Lat^, lat'is, m. open work of cross bars. 
Lattice-work, lat'iS'Werk, n. same as lattica 
Laud, lawd, v. to praise. 

Laudable, lawd'able, adj. praiseworthy. 

Laudanum, hi**d^a-nuin n. tincture or opium* 
Laudatery, lawd'A-to-rT. ad/, praising. 

Laugh, Iftf. V. to make a merry sound ; to lie mirthful. 
Laughable, lAf abl, a<^f. comical. 

Launch, lawnch. v. to send forth ; n. a large boat. 
Laundrtei, lawn'dres, m. a washerwoman. 

Laundry, lawn'dri. n. a wash-house. 

Laureate, laVre4t. m. the court poet; one decked 
Laurel, law'rel. n. a shrub. [with laurel. 

Lava, lA^va, n. molten matter dected from a volcano. 
Lavamty, lav'a-to-n, n. place lor washing. 

Lave, lav, v. to wash or bathe. 

Lavender, lav'en-der. n. a sweet-scented plant 
Laver, Ui^ver, m. a wash dish. 

Laverock, lav'er-ok, n. the lark. 

Laviah, lav'ish. ad/, wasteful 

Law. law, n. a rule or ordinance, authoritatively 
Lawful, law'ful, adj. legal fiiiipmed and binding. 
Lawn, lawn, n. fine linen : a grass plot. 

Lewauit, law'sut, *t. a suit in Uw. 

Lawyer, law^ycr, n. one who practises the law. 

Lax, laks, ad flabby ; soft ; not firiii. 

Laxative, laks’d-tiv, n. a purgative. 

Laxity, laks'it-I, ». looseness. [tive .song. 

Uy,ra>. to place prone ; atf/. unclerical ; w. a narra- 
Lay-brother, li'bruth-er, n. an unprofession.*i] clerical 
Layer, la'er, n. a stratum. [assistant. 

Layette, IS-et', h. an infant's outfit. 

Layman, lawman, h. one of the laity. 

Lamir, 13’zar, n. a person with a pestilential disease 
Lazaretto, laz4-Tet'to, n. a hospital ; a pest-house 
Lazy, li^zf, adj. Indolent. 

Lea, le. n. a field. 

Leach, lech, n. the edge of a ship's sail 
Lead, led, a soft grey metal 
Lead, led, v. to direct or precede 
Leadtf, Irder, n. one who leads. 

Leaf, lef, n. one of the external parts of a plant or 
tree ; a division of a flat body, as the leaf of a book, 
Leaflet, Ififlet, h. a small leaf. [a table, etc. 

Leafy, lefT, a^. full of leaves. 

League, ttg. «. an alliance ; three miles. 

Leak, lek. v. to ooze out; h. acrack that lets out 
Leakage, lek'ij, n. loss by leaJtMb [water. 

Leaky. ISklf. ad/, having leaks. ^ 

Laal,l4l. mCf. loyal ; f^ful ^ 

Learn, Ifim, n. a cord by which to lead a d<w. 

Lean, len, v, to incline ; euf/, meagre; not fat; poor. 
Leap, 1^ V. to spring up or away from & base. 
Leap-^^dar, l^yer, n. every fourth y^ which has 
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Leudid^^, 18s1ufld-er, «. one Who occupies undiv 

LcbA, Idsh, M. a leather thong ; three anlmala 
Learner, les'ing. w. liea 

Leant, im, smallest In size, value or importanceL 
Leatiier, leth'er. n. tanned hide. m 
Laathern, leth'ern, a4/. composed of leather. 

Leave, lev, v. to discera or depert from ; «. a term of 
peimissive absence. 

Leaved, ISvd, adj, provided with leaves. 

Leaveo, lev'en, m. yeast. 

Leaving^, lev'ings. n. tUngs left. 

Lecher, lech'er, n. a leWQ person. 

Leeberims, lech'er-us, adj. lustful 
Lectern, leVtern, w. reading-desk in churches. 
Lection, lek'shua, n. a reading. 
Bectionai 7 ,lek'shun-er-l. h. a book for use in public 
Lector, lekftor, ». a scripture reader. [worship. 
Lecture, lek'tur, n. a discourse ; v. to inform by die- 
Mge, lej, H. a ridge. [coursoL 


Leech, lech, h. a blood-sucking worm. 

Leer, ler, h. a sarcastic enn. 

Lees, lez, n. dregs ; sediment. 

Lee-ahore, le'sh&r. m. shore toward which themrlnd 
Leet, let, n. a court of record. e [blowa 

Leeward, le'werd, adj. towards the lee. 

Leeway, le'wa, n. a luovement towards the lee. 

Leg, H. a pedal limb ; a support. 

Legacy, leg'3-sl, n. a bequest. 

Legal, Ic'gl ad/, conforming to law. 

Legalise, le'ganz, v. to render lawful 
Legality, le-gaKit-T, n. lawfulness. 

Legate, ieg'at, n. an ambassador. . 

Legatee, Icg-a-te', h, the recipient of a legfty. 
Legatine, leg-a-tcn', «<rf|>crtaining to a legate. 
Legation, le-ga'shun. n, an embassy. 

Legato, le-gd'to, a/O- smooth (mus.) 

Legend, lijend, n. a story ; a motto. 

Leger, lej'er. a^’. light ; small 
Legerdemaim lej-er-de-mfin', ft. sleight of hand. 


Legion, 16'Jun, H. a great number ; a body of soldiera 
Legioiuuy, l£'itm-ar-f, ad/, relating to legions. 
Legislate, lej'is-Iflt. v. to make laws. 

Legialation, lej-is-13'^*:him, n. act of legislating. 
Legislative, lej-Ma'tiv, n. enacting lav.s. 

Legislator, IH-is-Utor. n. a law maker. 

Legislature, lej-is-U'tur, n. a l>ody of law-makers. 
Legist, le'JbA, n. one learned in laws. 

Legitimacy, le-jitl-ma-sl, n. lawfulness. 

Legitimate le-ntHr-mSt. adj. legal t 

Legitimise, le-Jit'im-Tz, v. to render legitimate. 
Legitimist, le-jitim-ist, n. a sui^porter of legitimate 
Legume, Icg'um, n. a as of v>eas. fauthority. 
Leguminous, le-gu'min-us, adj. legiiiue-bcaruig. 
Leisure, lezlrur, n. spare time. 

Leman, lem'an, n. a mistress. 

Lemma, leni'a, n. an assumed propositi^ 

Lemmli^, lem'ing, n. the Norw^an ral. 

Lwon, Im'on, n. an acid fruit of the orange order. 
Lemonade, lem'on4d, n. a lemon dnnk. 

Lemur, le'niur, n. a species of Madagascar monkey. 
Leraures, lem'u-rez, n. spectres. 

Lend, v. to grant on loan. 

Lengthy. leng'MI, aif/. of great length ; longish. 
Lement. le'nl-ent, a^/. clement : gentle. 

Lenityje m'lt-f, H. gentleness ; mercy : mildness. 

' — irno, n. cotton gauze for curtains. 


one more day than otlWws. * 

Learn, lem, v, to acquire Knowledge. 

Learner, lem'er, n. one who is learning. 

Leanriim, lem'ing, k. adiolartiilp ; knowledge, m 
Lease, 4te v, tfl^et for hire ; n. a tenure of lanl < 
other property. ^ 
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Ltes, lenz, h. a magiufying^glass. 

Lent, lent, v. a fast before liaster. 

Lenten, lent'en, pertaining to Lent ; scanty. 
Lenticular, len>tik%*ltf , ath'- mce leas or lentil seedL 
Lentim, lenti-go, «. aji^e. 

Lentil len^til, w. a pube-bearing edible plant 
Lentiak, len'titit n. mastic-tne. 

Lenteua, len'tus, wO'’ viscid. 

Leoninm lEo-nbi, a4/. lion-llke. 

Leopira, kp'ard. n. sspottad wild airimaL 
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Leper, lep'er. m. a person afflicted with leprosV. 
Lepldoptm, lep-id-op'ter-L n. four-wing^ imecti. 
L^orine, lep'o-rbi, mO'- like or retatli^ to hares, i 
Leproey* lep'rO^r, $t. a virulent skin disease. 

Leprous Ira'rus, affwted with leprosy. 

Lesion, le'zhunirw. an iiyuiy. 

Leas, les. at^\, in a smaller defpree. 

Leasee, les^, n. one to whom a lease is granted. 
Lessen, les'en, v. to diminish ; to make less. 

Lesson, les'on, ft. a task ; a portion of study. 

Lessor, les-or'. ». a lease granter. 

Lest, co^f. for fear that. 

Let, let, V. to permit, to lease. * 

Let^ lech, v. to wa^ by water percolation. 

Lethal, le'/Aal, n. deadly ; mortaL 
Lethars^c, le^A-irMik, atf/. drowsy : dull 
Lethar^, lelA'er-Jl. n. dullness ; heaviness. 

«the. mMe, ». the river of forgetfulness. 

.ethirerous, le/A-ifer-us, aiO‘. deadly. 

Letter, let'ter, n. an epistle ; a sign <m the alphabet 
Lettered, let'erd, adj. learned. 

Letters, let'ers, n. literature ; authorship. 

Lettuce, letls, n. a well-known edible plant. 

Levant, le-vant'. v. to decamp. 

Levantine, le-vant^in. adJ. pertaining to the Levant 
Levee, le-ve'. n. an assembly of visitors. 

Level. Jev'el, m. a horizontal plane : v. to make dat. 
Leveller, lev'el-cr, h. one vmo makes level ; an ad- 
vocate of equality. 

Lever, leaver, n. a bar for raising weights. 

Leverage, l^ver-aj, n. lever power. 

Leveret, lev'er-et, m. a young hare. 

Leviable, lev^^bl, adj. that may be levied. 
Leviathan, le-vi'ft-rAan, n. a huge sea oiuinaU 
t. Levigate, lev'I-gat, v. to make smooth. 

Levitation, Jev-It'a'shun. the act of lightening. 

Levity, h. frivolity ; thoughtlessness. 

Levy, lev'l, h. to impose ; to ^Tistrain ; to collect. 
Levra, Iiid, ad/, lustiiil. (dictionaries. 

Lezicogtapher, leks-Y-kog'raf-er, n. a compiler of 
Lexicography, Icks-T-kog?a-fi. n. dictionary making. 
Lexicology, leks-T-kol'o-jY, n. the science of word- 
Lexicon, leks'i-kon, n. a dictionary, [signification. 

IdabiUty, li'a-bin-tT, tt. res|ionsibiuty. 

Liable, li'abl, adj'. accountable ; subject to. 

Liaison, le4L'zong, w. union; an illicit friendriiip 
between a man and a woman. 

Liar, irar. n. a speaker of untrutlis. [oolitic system. 
Lias, iras. n, a limestone formation underlying the 
Libation, U-bfi'shun, n. an oflering of wine. 

Libel, Il'bel, n. to defame. 

Libeller, li-bel-cr, n. one who defames. 

Libellous, Ifbel-us. adj. defamatory. 

Liberal, lib'er-al, adj. generous; n, a supporter of 
^Liberal politics. 

Liberalise, lib^er-al-Iz, v. to expand ; to enlighten. 
Liberalism, lib'er-al-izm. n. Liberal pnnapTes. 
Liberate, lib'er-at, v. to set free. 

Liberator, lib^er-a-tor, n. one who sets free. 

Libertine, lib'er-tin, n. a debauchee. 

Libertinism, lib'er-tin-izm, n. licentiousness. 

Liberty, lib'cr-tf, n. freedom. 

Libidinous, lib-id'm-us, eulj. lewd. 

Librarian, IT-bra'ri-an, ». keeper of a library. , 
Llbraiy, li'bra-ri, n. a room where books are kepL 
Librate, irbrat. v. to balance. 

Libration, li-bra'shun, n. act of balancing. 

Libratoiy, irbra-to-ri, adj. moving like a balance. 
Libretto, fe-bret^'to, h. the book oi xvords of an opera 
or other extended musical composition. 

Licence, li'sens, h. permission. 

Licensee, li-sen-se', «. a Ucense holder. 

Licentiate, n*sen'^T4t, n. one who holds licence for 
a profession. 

Llcentioua, ll-sen'shus. adj. unrestrained ; fanmoraL 
Lichen, li'ken, n. a plant of the moss order. 

Licit, lis'it, atU. lawful ; proper. • 

Lick, Uk. V. to draw the tn^e ever the surlkce oC 
Llctor, lik'tor, h. a court om^ of ancient Rome, 
a movable cover. 

Lie. IT. V. to utter folsehood ; to remain prostfeta 
Lim, 1^, adv. willingly: gtadty. 


Liege, lej, n. a vassal. 

Lien, Iren or Ifi'en.^. a legal ctsim. 

Lieu, lu, H. place; room; stead. 

Lieutenant, lef-ten'ant, n. an officer next , below a 
Life, Itf, ft. viuUty : animate existence. , tcaptain. 
Life-guard, llfgfird. «. a guard of the kingf 
Lifehold, uhiora, n. land held for Ufe. 

Lifeleae, Ufles, adj. dead; Inert. 

Lift, lift, V. to raise to a hi^ier position. 

Ligament, lig'a-ment, m. a cord. 

Ligation, iT-ga'shun, n. act or condition of binding. 
Ligature, lig'a-tur, w. a Uhndage. 

Light, lit, ». the which renders objects visible ; 

knowledge ; a point of view ; a window. 

Lighten, Ut'in, v. to render lighter. 

Lighter, irter, n. a river barge. [raidance at sea. 
Light-house, lithows, h. a house mth a light for 
Light-minded, Kt'mind'^. adj. volatile. 

Lightning, ilt'ning. h. an electric flash in the sky. 
Lights, lits, n. the lungs. 

Lightsome, Ih^sum, adJ. liglit-hearted. 

Ligneous, lig'ne-us, a^. woody. 

Lignine, ligTun, n. woody fibre. 

Lignite, lignit, n. wood coal. 

Lignum, lie^num. n. wood apart from tissues or bark. 
Li^re, ligur, n. a kind of precious stone. 

Like, lik.^ adj. equal : similar : n. resemblance ; v to 
enjoy ; to be pleased with. 

Likelihood, likHT-hood. n. probability.^ 

Liken, li'ken, v. to compare. 

Likeness, Uk'ncss, n a portrait. 

Liking, H'king, n. pleasure ; inclination. 

Lilac, IHak, n. a shrub. 

Liliaceous, Ut-I-a'shus. adj. relating to lilies. 
Lilliputian, Ul-lt-pu'shan. adj. dwarfish. 

Lilt, lilt, V. to sing cheerfully. [snails. 

Limaceous, li-ma'shus, adj. pert.iining to sbeU-leas 
Limb, lim. n. an ami, leg. or foot, hraiich of a tree; 
V. to dismember. 

Limber, lini'bcr, adj. flexible: /i. a two-whceled 
attachment to a gun-carriage. 

Limberness, lim'ber-ness, n. flexibility. 

Limbo, lun'bd, n. a place of restmmt. 

Limit, hm'it, n. restriction ; bounds. 

Limitation, lini-it-a'shun, »f. restriction. 

Limn, lim, v, to draw or fiaint. 

Limner, llm'ncr, it. a iKirtrait painter. 

LimouiL li'mus. adj. slimy. 

Limp, limp, v. to walk lame ; adj lacking stiiThess. 
Limp^ lim'pet, n, a small shell-nsh tliat sticks to rocks. 
LUnpid, lim'pid, adj. clear. 

Limpidi^, lim-pld'it-T, n. clearness. 

Limy, li'ml, adj. viscous. 

Linimpin, liiish'pin, it. a bolt for an axle. 

Linden, Iin'deii, it. the lurie tree. 

Line, Un, it, a mark drawn, stretched, or scored from 
point to point ; a cord ; a longitudinal extension. 
Lineage, lin'e4j, race ; fainily. 

Lineal, hn'c-al, aiO'. iicrcditar^'. 

Lineament. lin'£-a-ment, n. feature ; outline. 

Linear, lin'^ar, adJ. straigiit; a line; composed of 
Linen, lin'en, ii. cloth made from flax. [Uues. 

Liner, li'ner, n. a ship making passages by a certain 
Ling, If. heather. [line or route. 

Linger, llngger, v. to lag behind. 

Lingerer, Img'gcr-cr, n. a laggard. 

Lingual, linggwal. ad/, pertainin,' to the tongue. 
Linguist, skilled In languages. 

Lia^etic, mg^gwiM'ik, adJ- pertaining to language. 
Llslmeot, lin'I-ment, if, soft ointment. 

Link, H. a connecting part; a torch ; to connect 
Links, lingfcs. n. ground on which golf is played. 
Unnean. lin-i'an, adj. pertaining to the l.jnneaa 
Linnet, lin'et, h. a smw sbging binL [classification. 
Linoleum, Un-6'le-um. u. a tuna of floor-covering. 
Ltno^pe, lln'o-gp. n. a type-setting machine. * 
LioseM. lin'sed, g. flax-seed. ^ 

Llnsey, lin'zr, h. a fabric of Unen. 

Linaey-woolaey. lin'zI-woal'd[ m. a mixture of Unen 
Linatftck, lln'stoic, ft. a gumter’s match. [and wool 
Lint, tint, is. scraped flax fibre for wouiffl dresshig. 
Lintel, linjfel, n. a head-piece. 
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Lloat iron. m. a well-known camivoRMS animnli a 
prominent penon or object a 
Llonisei IFon-Ic, v. to flatter: to treat as eminent 
Lip, flemy coverinif of the front teeth ; the 

outAndn of a vesseL 

LipoffraiS l^o^ain, m. a poem from which words 
containini; a particular letter are oinittod. 

Liquation, lik*ww^un, u. the act of rendering HqukL 
Liquefaction, lik-wfl-fak'shun, n. oct of iiieltiiig. 

Liquefy, lik'wfl-f I, v. to melt. 

Liqueacent, Uk«wes'e»t, adj- melting. 

Liqueur, lik-cr', w. a cordL^ 

Liquid, lik'wid. fi, fluid. < 

Liquidate, lik'wid flt, v. to settle, or wind up. 
Liquidation, lik-wid-fl'shun, m. act of liquidat^. 
Liquidator, Uk-wid-d'tor, n. one who winds up 
insolvfsit estates. 

Liquidity, lik-wid'it-I, n. the quality of being liquid. 
Liquor, lik'or, ». a liquid ; strong dnnk ; spirits. 
Liquonce, lik'er-ls. rr. Spani&li juice. 

Lisp, V. to whisper or pronounce idUlants imperfectly. 
Lissome, lis'um. oiff. supple. 

List, M. a catalogue ; a kind of cloth ; v. to desire; to 
Llstel, list'el, M. a narrow fillet. (listen. 

Listen, lis'n, v. to hearken ; to give close attentum. 
Listener, lis'ner, i^one who listens. 

Liatlesaiy, lisi'les-lr, atfj, carelessly. 

Litany, hl'aii-I. n. a form of public prayer. 

Literal, lit'er-al, ai0‘. tc.il ; exact. 

Literary, ht'cr-ar-I, versed in or relating to 
Literate, lit'er-nt. a^/. learned. lliletature. 

Literati, lit-er-n'tl, u. men of letters. 

Literature, lit'er-fl'tur, tt. books and wnttiigs collec- 
tively : tlic science of letters. 

Lithe, Hth. atp'. flexible; iiiiiible. 

Lltheness, lith'ness. a*//, flexibility ; tenderness. 
f.ithogra|^ U/AVgraC n. a stone print ; v. to write 
on stone and pruit therefrom. 

Lithography, li/A-og'-raf-I. n. art of writing on stone. 
Lithology, IvA-ol'o-Ji. n. natural history of stones. 
Lithophyte, lifA'o-nt. n. an object of combined 
stone and plant, as coral. Ifroin the bladder. 
Lithotomy, liM-ot'-o-iiiI, u. operation of cutting stone 
Lithotrity, li//i-ot'rI-tf, h, the operation of crtisluiig 
stone ill bladder. 

Litigable, lit'i-ga-bl, a^’. contestable .\t law. 

Litigant, litM-gaiit, m. one engaged ui a lawsuit. 

Litigate, lit'i-g.ai, v. to engage ui contention at law. 
Litigation, lit-l-g.i'shun, ». coineiuioii in law. 

Litigious lit-ij'yus, a*//, inclined to legal contention. 
Litmus, lit'mus. u. dye obtained from Iichcus. 

Litre, le'tr, n. a Freiu.li liqiiKl measure. 

Litter, ht'r, n. a liand currcigc for the dead or injured; 

the young of an animal pruiluced at oiu' birth. 

Little, lit'l, atfj. small m size, quantity, or degree. 
Littor^, lit'to-ral, u. pertammg to the shore. 

Liturgical, ht-ut'jik-al. a<0‘ rclatuig to liturgy. 

Liturgy, Ut'ur-jl, n, the ntual prescribed for public 
worship, [late one's conduct. 


Live. liv. V. to have life ; to dwell in a place ; to regu- 
Livelihood, liv'li-boud, ft. subsistence ; means of living. 
* 'velineas, liv'll-nes, u. gaiety, 
ivelong, liv'long, a<(^. tedious : loiig-lastmg. 
ivcly, nv'U, adj. animated ; active. 


Liveli 
Live] 

Lively, iiv u, any, aiiiiiiaieu ; active. 

Liver, liv'er, n. oigan oi bile secretion. 

Livery, liv'er-I, h. dress. liiiLMiilier of a city guild. 
Liveryman, liv'er-l-iuan, m. one who wears livery ; a 
Livestock, liv'stok, m. farm annuals. 

Livid, llv'id. ai^'. discoloured: n. a lead colour. 
Liviiig, liv'ing, ». support ; a benefice. 

Livraiwn, h-vrd-coiig', ». a number of a book 
published in serial form. 

Lizlvlation, Uk-Biv-T-3'shuu, the process of ashing 
^ sulistances in fluid for dissolving purposes. 

Lizard, llz'crd, n. a saurian reptile. 

Llasto, lA'no, m. a pr^rie. 

Lloyd's, lolda, n, the Xondou shii^ncrs’ eachange 
marine insurafte headquafwxs. 

Loach, 16ch. tt. a small river-fish. 

Load, Idd, H. a burden ; v. to make heavy. 

Loqdatar, Ifld'stflr, w. the polestar. * 

LosAatone, lAd'st&n, m. magnetic ore. 
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LoaA W, ». a shaped mass of bread or sugar ; v. to 
LMderjH'fer, «. an idler. Lmuuga idly. 

Loam, 1dm, tt, soil ; marl. 

Lblb, lOn. H. money or object lent; v. the lending 
Loath, IdfA, ai(/. unwilling. [thereof. 

Loathe, Idth, v. to detest. 

Loatfaaomeness, 16tli'suni-ness, n. the quality of 
Lob, lob. tt. a lout, a dolt. [behig loathsome. 

Lobate, lO'bat. atO'- composed of lobes. 

Lobby, Idiyi. ». an anteroom. 

Lobe, 16b, tt. a division of the brain, lungs, etc. 
Lobelet, Idb^lct, n. a snuill lobe. 

Lobelia, Id-be'li-a, ft. a flowering plant. 

Lobster, lol/ster. n. a shell-fish. 

Local, lo'kl, aiO'. pertabiing to a pLice ; restricted. 
Localise, Id'kal-lz, v. to render local. 

•Locality, Id-kal'f-tf. tt. place; district ; position. 
Locate, 16*kat', v. to place ; to mark the location oil 
Location, lo-ka'aliun. u. a site. 

Loch, lock, H, a lake. 

Lock, lok, ». an appliance for fasteiiing doors, 
cabinets, etc.; the inclosure of a canal; v. to 
secure : to confine ; to uiilte. 

Lockage, lok'aj, n. the locks of a canal. 

Locker, lok'er. tt. a chest or cupboard. 

Locket, lok'et, h. a little case. 

Lockram, lok'ram , ». a coarse cloth made at Locrenan. 
Locksmith, lok'siiiith, tt. a maker and nieJIHer of 
Locomotion, lo-ko-mo'shun, ». movAnent. [locks. 


Locust, lo'kust, tt. a destructive winged insect; a 
tbomy tree. 

Locutiom lo-ku'shun, tt. the art of speaking. 

Lode, iud. n. a mct.illic vein ; a clianiiel. * 

Lodge, luj, ti. a cottage at the entranq^ to a park ; 

a friendly society emits place of meeting. 

Lodger, loj^er. n. one wlio lives m the house of 
another. [an upper room. 

Loft, n. the space close under the n>of ; a galler)' ; 
Logarithm, log'a-riMm, u. inatheiuatical term. 
Log-book, log-book, tt Journal of a ship's course. 
Loggerhead, lug'er-hed, n. a dm 
lajgFc, loj/ik, «. the art of reasoning. 
la>gical, Itd'ik-al, adj, reasonable, 

Logiciac, lo-Jish'an, tt, one versed In logic. 

Log-linc, loglin, n. line for measuring a ship’s way. 
Logogram, lo'gd-graiu, n. an abbreviated word, 
symlwl, or »vp<?* 

Logomachy, lug om'.l-kI, >/. wordy dispute. 

Logwood, log'wood, tt. cl. irk red wemd used in dying. 
Lorn, loin, u the part above the hip. 

Loiter, loFter, v. to delay. 

Loll, lol, V. to lean lazily. 

Lollard, lol'erd, tt, a follower of Wyclif. b 

Lombara, lum'berrl, tt. an uihabiUuit of Lombardy : 
Lone, lOn, ad/, solitary; atone, [an old -111110 banker. 
Long, ad/, dr iwn out; lengthy ; protracted. 
Longevity, lon-icv’it-I, u. long life. 

Longimanous, loii-jimM-nus, ady. loag-iiandcd. 
Longing, lung'mg, //. criviug; devire. 

Longitude, lon'Jit-ud, /i. Iciq^h , disUnce from east to 
Loo, tt, a card game. [west. 

flLook, n. to observe ; to take sight of. 

Look^iut, look'owt, H. a watching for. 

* s, n. a weav'iiig inachme ; v. to appear in sight. 

, M. a water-fowl ; .1 mean fellow. 


Lo^, H. a noose : a bend : a thong. 

LiOopnole, loop'hOl, n. hole in a wall ; way of escape. 
Lo^, loos, adj. unfastened ; not dense ; lax. 

Loosea, loois'ii, v. to unfasten; to relax. 

Loot, tt. plunder; v. to plunder. 

Lop, V. to h<ing down : to cut away. 

Lopsided, lop’skl-ed. ad/, unequal ; heavier or more 
inclined in one dlrecttotu 
Loquacity, lo-kwas'tt-I, n. talkativeness. 

Lord, lawrd, n. a |>eer ; a person of rank and authority. 
Lordliness, lawnrlf-ness, tt. dignity. 

Lordliitf, lawni'ling, w. a little lord ; a presumer. 
Lordship, lawrd'sliTp. tt. dominion; the condition of 
being a lord. 
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Lew*, 16r, n, leaminw; doc 
Lorette, lo•ret^ ». a loose 
Lorenette, Idr-nyet'. n. an opeia<glass. I 

Loricate, loT^-kat. v. to plate over. 

Lony. lor^, n, a ndeless four-wheeled waegon. 

Loae, looz, v, to misplace; to waste; to auner damage 
Let, lot, ». a quantiiy ; a portion. [or defeat. 

Lothario, lo-/Aa'ri*o, n. a male flirt. 

Lotion, lo'shun, m. a medicinal wash. 

1 ottery, lot'er-T, n. chance: prize-giving by lot 
Lotus, Ifl'tus, w. the Egyptian water-lily. 

Longb, lolc, M. a lake (Irish speUing). 

Lounge. lowpj, v. to loiter. • 

Lounger, lown'jer, one who lounges. 

Lout, lowt, H, a stupid fellow. 

Lovable, luv'able, a^'. deserving oflov*. 

X-ove, luv, ft. affection ; regard : esteem. * 

Love-feast, luv'fest, n. a religious festival. 

Lover, luv'er, ft. one who loves ; a sweetheart. 
Love-sick, luv'slk. at(/, overcome with amorous feeling. 
Low, 16, at//, of little elevation. 

Low-br^. Id'bred, a/(/. of low birth ; vulgar. 

Lower, 16'er. v. to humble. 

Lower, low'er, v. to threaten ; to appear dark. 
Lowery, low'er-T, at//, cloudy. 

Lowing, 15'ing, at//, bellowing ; ». cry of cattle. 
Lowliness, Idll-nes, m. humility. 

Lowik^, 16'ne% n. dejection. 

Low-water, 16'waw-ter. ft. the lowest' point of clil»- 
Loxla, lok'sf-a. n. wry-neck. [tide. 

Loyal, loi'al, at//, faithful. 

Loyalty, loi^al-tT, ft. fidelity in allegiance. 

Lozenge, loz'onj, ft. a rhomb ; a small sweetmeat. 
Lubber, lub'er, n. a down ; a clumsy fellow. 

^ Lubricate, loo'brik-fit. v. to make smooth. 

*' Lubricity, loo-bris'it-T, ft. smoothness; slipperinoss. 
Luce, loos, C. a fresh-water fish. 

Lucent, loi/Wnt, at//, respleiugent. 

Lucemal, loo-ser'iuil, relating to a lamp. 

Lucerne, loo-sem'. ». a fodder plant. 

Ludd, loo'sid, at//, clear ; transparent. 

Lucidity, loo-sid'it-T, n, light. 

Luck, luck, ft. fortune ; fate ; chance. 

Luckless, luk'less, at(/. unfortunate. 

Lucky, luk'f, at(/. fortunate. 

Lucrative, loo'kra-tiv, at(/. gainful ; profitable. 
Lucubrate Wku-brat, v. to write or study at night. 
Lucubration, loo-ku-btd'shun, ft. product of study. 
Luculent, loo^ku-lent, ad/, ludd ; clear. 

Ludicrous, loo'dl-kms, at//, laugliable. 

I Lues, lu'ez, a plague. 

Luff, luf, ft. the windward side. 

Lug, V. to drag. 

Luggage, lugf^, n. personal travelling baggage. 

• lug'ger, ft. a small sailing ship. 

as, loo-gu'bri-us, n. dol«ul. 

n, JookVawnn, at//, tepid. 

Lull, lul, ft. an interval of calm or silence. 

Lullaby, lurfi-bi, ft. a song to quieten children. 
Lumbi^o, lum-ba'go, n. rtieuiiiatisin in the loins. 
Lum'bsr, ati/. pertaining to the loins. 

Lumber, Inm^ber, m. timber; anything cumbersome. 
Lumiaaiy, loo'min-ar-l, ft. a body giving light. 
Luminous, loo'min-us, at//, shining. 

Lump, ft. a mass of unsha^n form and uncertam slzd 
Lumper, lump'er. w. a ship labourer. 

Lumping, lump'ing, at//, in a lump ; bulky. 

Lumpiso, lump'ish, at0‘. bulky ; heavy. 

Lumpy, lump'!, at(/. full of lumps. 

Lunacy, loo^na-sT, m. insanity. 

Lunar, loo'ner, at(/. of the moon. 

Lunarun, loo-ni'rf-an. n. an inhabitant of O moon. 
Lunaiy, loo^ner-I, ad/, pertaining to the moon. 
Lunate, loc/nfit, at(/. half-moon ^pe. 

Lunatic, loo'na-tik, ft. a madman ; one Insane. 
Luaatioa, too-nfi'shun, it. the interval between two 
him revc^tions. [dinner ; v. to take same. 

Lunch, lun^ w, a light repast betwem breakfost and 
Luae, loon, it. anything of naif-moon lonn. 

Lao^ loo-net', M. a small mooa; a deteched bastioa. 
Lung, It. a breathing organ. • 

Lung^ luq), v. a sudden push. 


Luat, H. a light. 

Lupine, loo^liL at^/. wolf-Uke. 

Lupulns, loo'pu-lus, u. the hop plant 
Lupus, NM/piu. It. a corrodii^ adn disease, a 
Lurch, V. to shift ; n. a sudden roll of s sh^ 

Lurcher, lurch'er, n. a lurker; a kind of shotting dog. 
Lure, loor, v. to snare. 

Lurid, Wrid. at(/. gloomy ; ghastly. 

Lurl^ V. to skulk ; to lie in wait 

Luscious, lush'us, ad/, delidous ; cloyJngly rich. 

Lush, at//, fresh; succulent 
Lusiad, loo'sl-ad. w. a Portuguese epic. 
iLnsoiy, loo'so-ri. at(/i playful. 

Lust ft. carnal desire; v. to crave immodeiatehr. 
Lumul, lustful. a4/. sensual [tewtloB, 

Luatral. lus'tral, a^: used in the ceremony of puri- 
Lustration, lus-tifi'shun, tt. purification by sacrifice. 
Lustre, luartr, it. brightness; splendour. 

Lustring, lus'tring, w. a silky cloth. 

Lustrous, lus'trus, at(/. shimng; luminous. 

Lustrum, lus'trum, ft. a period of five years. 

Lusty, lus'tl, aeU. robust ; vigorous 
Luterious, loo-tl'rl-us. a4/. mud-like. 

Lute, loot, M. a stringed Instrument. 

Lute-string, loot-stnng, m. string of a lute. 
Lutheran/ioo'/Aer-an, a4/. relating to the doctrines of 

_ 1 of Joint. [Lather. 

* ‘ [excess. 


:e, luks'at, v. to put out __ , 

Luxuriant, lug-zu'ri-ant, a4/. abundant. 


Luxuriate, lug-zu'rT-fit. v. to indulge; to to 
Luxurious, 'luk-zu'rl-us. adj. pleasumble; given to 
luxury. [thl^ 

Luxury, luks'u-rl. n. a delicacy ; Indulgence In conly 
Lycanthropy, li-ltan'/Aro-pI, h. insanity with lupine 
imaginin||;& [where it meeta 

Lyceum, U-styum, n. a literary society ; or the place 
Ljrdian, Ud'I-lln, adj. soft and slow music ; efleminata 
Ljre, H. ft. a solution from ashes or alkaline salt. 
Lying, K'ing. ii. falsifying; a4/. recumbent. 

Lylng-to, Iring-too, v. checking in saiUng ; sailing so 
as to front the waves. 

Ljrmpb, limf, n. a fluid contained in animal bodies. 
Lymphatic lim-fat'ik. a^/. relating to lymph. 

Lynoi, IhiM, v. to punish without legal trial 
Lyrate, li'r&t. ad/, lyre-shaped. 

Lyre, Ur, ». a stringM musical instiumant. 

Lyric, Ur'ik, ». a poem to he suiw. 

Lyrist, llr'ist, one who plays the lyre. 


Mab, ft. fetry queen. ^ 

Macadamise, inak-ad'am-Iz. w. to line a road with 
Macarise, mak'ar-iz. w.^o bless. [broken sconce. 
Mace, mis, n. spice ; a staff of authority. 

Macerate, mas'er-it, v. to steep ; to attenuate. 
Macblaveiian, niak-I4-vel'yan, a^. cunning in poUtics. 
Machination, mak4n-a'shun, n. an artful plot. 
Machine, ma-shen', n. a mechanical contrivance pro- 
ducing action and force. [machines. 

Macblnl^ ma-shen'ist, ft. a constructor or worker of 
MacroUote, ina-kr6'bi-6t, n, one of long life. 
Macrocosm, niak'ro-kozm. n. the universe. 

Macula, mak'u-la, ft. a surface spot 
Mad, a^. insane ; furious. 

Madden, mad'n. v. to enrage. ^ ^ . 

Madeira, ma-de'ra, n. a wme produced In MadelnL 
Madmnouelle, mad-mwa-zel', tt. a young girl ; miss. 
Madonna, ma-don'fl. x. the Viivin. 

Madrepore, inad're-pdr, w. coiei. 

Madrigal, msd'ri-^ n. a pan im; short pom 
Maelstrom, mil'strom, n. a whirl^L (housa 

Magazine, mag-a-ziii', w. s periodical ; rallitaiy stoiw 
jyfMprfMin mag'da-len. ft. a repentant woman. 
Maggot, mag'ot, x. a mnn ; a gni^ 
mSl mi'jl w. ancient Pei^ pri^ ; wto mom 

- 

and mastic varnish. 


liIg&f5aaS^ • 

^ ^ Magidon. ma-Jish'an, X. an enchanter, 

ddy ; St ; Srm ; «ve ; Rk ; iMre ; lot ; fdn ; madrine ; ; p5i ; ttftnn ; mftte ; tfib ; bdra. 
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ftafrisiaiial, iiiaJ-is-te'iY*a1, adi, nidSerftiL 
Magistraqri nial'is-tra*sl. n. the 'body of maflstntei. 
Magistni^, maj'is-trit, n. a public civil officer. 
Madinaiiinyy, mag-na-nlni'lt-l, *». high-mindednesa. 
Ilagriuiite, n. a man of rank or influence. 

MagIlesll^ mag-nfl'shr'a, n. a light white powder. 
Magnet, niag'net. n. loadstone. 

MagnenaRtf mag*net*inn. w. power of attraction 
Magnetiaet mairnet<1z. v. to influence ; to attract 
Me^flcenoe, iiug-niPis^s. ». pomp ; grandeur.' 
MagflUoquenoe, mag-nil'o-kwens, m. higli-soundii^ 
phrases. fbiraring large flowers. ' 

tfagn^a, inag<ii6ni<A. h a North American tree 
Maraei mag'pi, ti. a bird of tlie crow species. 
Maaabiiarata, ma>hfi>ba'ra<ta,N. the title of an Indian 
Mahogany, xna-hog'an-l, m. a fine liard-wood. [epic. 
Maim, mi un. V. to injure : to make lame. 

Mainland, minland, n. the land as distinct from sea. 
Maintain, inen*t&n', v. to support : to uphold. 
Maintenance. men'ten<ans. tt. sustenance. 

Majasty, niaj'WtT, h, dignity : royal state. 

Major, mil' jer, adj. greater ; elder: n. a military officer. 
Maior-domo, tikVjer-do'ino, m. a gmieral steward. 
Majority, ma-jor^t4, ». the larger number: full age: 
a major’s rank. « 

Makebate, m.^k'bat. m. one who foments strife. 
Malachite, mal'ak'it, n. a green mineral. 
Maladministration, mal-ad-inin-is-tra’shun, n. Itad 
Malady, mal'fl>dl, w. sickness ; aihiieiit. [government. 
Malaise, ma-lAz', m. uneasiness. , 

Malapert, nia1'a<peit, adj. forward ; boltl. 

Malaproplam, nial'a-prop-um, n. misapplication of 
Malar, mfi'lar, adj. relating to the cheek. (words. 
Malaria, ma*LVrl4i, m. bad air from marshy ground. 
Malcontent, mai'kon-tent, «. a discontentea person. 
Malediction, mal-e-dik'shun. ». a curse. 

Malefactor, mal-e-fak'tor. n. a criminal. 

Malevolence, nial-cv'o.iens. n. enmity. 

Malfeasance, mal-fcz'ans, w. bad conduct. 
Malformation, nial-forin*3’slmn, n. wrong formation. 
Malice, mal'is, M. spite; ill-will. 

Malicious, inaldsh'us, ad/. wiL.ke<l ; spiteful. 

Malign, niadiir, V. inalicKius: Ivutly disposed. 
Malignant, iiia<It^nant, adj'. spitvfiil. 

Malingerer, ni<i<Ung'gcr<«r, u. wvt who feigns sickness. 
Malison, iii.irr-zun, ». a curse. 

Malleable, mal'e«tbi, ady. ductile. 

Malmsey, iiiani'zr, «. a wine. 

Malpractice, mahprak'tis, u c«n practice. 

Maltster, niawit'ster, it. one who in :ke<« malt. 
Maltreatment, nidl-tret'mcnt, it. improt't'r treatment. 
Malversation, iiiaI-ver-s.Vsliun, n. evil practices. 
Bdammillaiy, nuuPil-ar-r, a^'. pertauiuig to the 
breasts. 

Mammon, inam'on, n. the god of wealth ; riches. 
Mammoth, mani'u/A, it, a Urge extinct annual of the 
elephant kind : adj. gigantic. 

Manacles, niaii'a-kiz. m. namicuiTs. 

Manageable, iiiaii'.’ii*abl, adj. governable. 

Manumus, man-d.Vnius, n. writ of coimiuuid from a 
h^cr court to a lower. 

Mandarin, nmn'da-rin, it. a Ciiinese officiiU. 

Ma nd a t ary, tnan'da'ta*ri, u. one to whom a mandate 
is addressctl. 

Mandibular, nian-dib'u-lar, ad/, pertaining to the jaw. 
Man^cation, inaH'dn-Ic.VsIiuii. u. the act of chewing. 
Man^e, nian-azh'. n. the art of horsc.training. 

Manes, mfin'ez. it. tutelary spirits of the departed. 
Manganese, mang'gan-cz. u. a liard brittle metal. 
Mangel-wurzel, iiiang^l-werz'!, ». plant grown for 
Manger, mau'jer, n. a ieeil box. [cattle food 

Mangy, mrni’jr. ad/, scaiiby. 

Maniac, ni.VnT4ik. m. a niadinan. 

Maniacal, iiia-n{'ak.al. ad/, atfectod with insanity. 
M a qlc a t e, maii'I-kat, ad/, covered wiUi matted hair. 
Manifesto, man-Mes’toan. a public (declaration. 
Manikin, matri-kiii, n. a dwarf. (to handle. 

Manipntate, man>l|/u.Uit, v. to gork with tite hands ; 
MakHasas, nymMl-ties, w. bravery ; manly qualil^ 
Maniisrisffi, Ihan'eflzin. m. pecuUarHv of writing. 
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’, man'Om'eder, m. an instrumoit Ibf 


Ing gases. 

Manor, man^r, tt. a feudal lordship. 

Manorial, ad/, pertaining to a 

Manalaughter, nian^slaw.ter. n. witral slaying. 

Mantel, man'tel, tt, a shelf over a fireplace. 

Mantelet, man-teUet', a small mantle. 

Manuiil, man’u.al, at^. peruining to the hand. 
Manufactory, nian-u-fak'to-il, n, a fectory. 
Manufacture, inan<u<&k'tur, v. to make from raw 
materials; n. the thing manuiactured. 
Manumiaaioa, inamu.im3i'un, tt. the act of setting 
Manure, nian.ur', it. fertilising materiaL [free. 

Manuscript, inan'u>skript, u. written matter 
Manx, niangki' atU. pertaining to i 
Kappery. niapfer-i. m. the art of map-iiiakmg. 
Maranaf-ha, iuar«i>fiVAa. h. anathema. 

Mm’aachlno, niar-as-ke'no. ». a lu|ueur distilled from 
Maraamua, mar^s'muii. n. a flesh wasting, [cliemes. 
Maraud, nia>rawd’, «. to wander in quest of plunder. 
Marce8ceiit,mar.s( ss’ent, ad/, withenng. 

Marchea, mArch'ez. tt. Ixtrders of a country. 
Marchioneaa, infir<di«-nes'. tt. a wife or widow of a 
Marcid, mfir'sid, ad/, withered. [Marquis. 

Margarine, mAr-gar-en^ n. a feity Imitation of butter. 
Marginal, infir'Jin^l. ad/, in the margin. « 
Mangold, mar'I^gold, k. a yellow floM|pnng plant. 
Marine, nia-rin', h. a soldier serving on a sliip ; the 
navy ; adj. relating to tlie sea. [ Vi^n. 

Mariolatry, mar-I*ol'.\-trr. n. excessive worship ofthe 
Marital, niar'it*al, ad/, relating to a husi>and. 
Maritime, mar'l-tini. adj. pertaining to the sea. 

Mark. m.1rk, ». a sign ; an impression ; a badge ; v. 

to make a mark ; to note. 

Marlaceoua, niArl-il'shus, ad/. marMike. 

Marbne, lufir'lin, tt. a small protective ro(R [oranges. 
Marmalade, uiAr’ma-l^, tt. preserve made from 
Marmorean, mAr-iiid’re-an. ad/, like, or pertaining 
to marble. 

Maroon, ma-roon^ ». claret colour ; a fugitive negro 
slave : V. to put ashore un an uninhabited island. 
Marque, niArk. n, licence to make reprisals ; a ship 
fitted out for captures. 

Marquee, mAr-ke'. u. a large field tent. 

Marquetry, niAr'ke-trl. n. inlaid shell-work. 

Marquis, niArk'wis, h. a title of nobiUty, ranking nezt 
lielow a duke. 

Marriagealde, inar'ij-abl. adj. in condition to many. 
Marrow, inarc, u. essence; soft matter contained in 
Mare, mArz. n. a planet ; the {wl of war. [bones. 
Marseillaise, inAr'sAI-yaz, n. French revolutionary 
hymn. [ceremonies. 

Marshal, mflr's^l. ft, an officer for regulating 
Mareupiid, mAr-su'[rf<al, adj. liaving pouch for caigy- 
Martello, mAr-tul'o. n. a sm-nll round fort, [mg young. 
Martial, inAr'shal. adj, military ; bold. 

Martin, niAr'tin, n. a small bird of the swallow kind. 
Martinet, niAr-tin-et', n. a severe disciplinarian. 
Martingale, inAr'tin-gal. if. a horse strap. [Nov. ti, 
Martinmaa, iiiAi'tin-mas, n. feast of St. Martin, 
Martyr, niAr'ter. tt, one who suffers for a principle. 
Martyrdom, niAr'ter-dom. n. the suffering of a martyr. 
Maityrology, niAr-ter-ol'o-il. u. history of martyrs, 
marvellous, inAi^vel-us. a^. astonishing ; wonnerfuL 
Masonic, inA-son'ik, adj. pertaining to rreemasonry. 
Masonry, ma'son-rT, n. stonework. 

Masora, nia-sd'ra, tt. a collection of Jewish comments 
on the Old Testament. [to assemble in masks. 
Masquerade, mask'er-Ad, n. a m.isked revelry: v. 
Massacre, inas'A-ker, n. carnage ; butchery ; murder. 
BCasterkey, mA'stcr-ke, ti. a key that opens a series of 
different locks. [skill. 

Masterly, mAs'terdI, adj, iiiaster-llke : with supreme 
MasteriMece, mAs'ter-pes. n. a great work; a chief 
effort. [victory. 

Mastery, mAs'terd, m. command over; dominion ; 
Mastic, inas'tik, w. a kind of rerin; a cement made 
therefrom. ^ 

MasUffi tnas’tif. n, a largo kind of watch-dog. 
Mutomffi, mas'tu-don, w. a large extinct animal 
Mastoid, mas’toid. ad/, like a i^pte. 

Matadore, mat'A-dAr, w. a butt-fighter. 
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Material, ad/, essential; con^/oeed of 

matter. C 

Materialist, mat-e'iT<a1>ist, n. one who dlsbeliera in 
spiritual power. 

Materiality, mat-e-rf-arit-T, h. nuterial existence. 
Maternal, ina-terinal, adj. motherly. 

Maternity, ma-terinit-I. n. motherliood. 

Mathematics, ma/A>£*mat'iks, m. the science of num> 
Matinee, niat-in<3*, n, momin|Y performance. [bers. 
Matins, mat'ins. n. inominfp worship. 

Matrass, mat'ras, n. a vessel ji'sed tor chemicals. 
Matrice. mat'ris, n. a mould. 

Matridoe, in.it'rf-sid, w. mother murder ; the murderer 
of a mother. [collcjra memiicrship. 

Matriculate, ma-trik'u-liit. v. to enrol; to admit to 
Matrimony, ntat'rT-mun>r. m. marriage. 

Matron, ma'tron, », an elderly lady ; a married wtnnan. 
Mattock, mat'ok, n. a pick>axe. 

Mattress, mat'res, n. a bed made of stuffed material. 
Maturity, mat-u'rl-tt. m. ri)>eness. 

Matutinu, ina*tu'tm*al, ai(/. relating to morning. 
Maudlin, mawd'liii. atf/. drunk : silly. 

Maul-stick, mawrstik. » a hand-rest used by painters. 
Mausoleum, maw-so-l^um, n. a stately tomb. 

Mavis, ma'vis, n. the thrush. 

Mawbmaw, m. the stomach. 

Mawkish, maw^i'ish. ati/. nauseous ; .sickening ; silly. 
Maxillary, maks-irar-1, ad;, relating to the jaw. 
Maxim, tnaks'im, m. a proverb. 

Maximum, maksM-inuin. *t. the greatest number or 
Mayoralty, ma'or-al-tl. n. office of mayor, [quantity. 
Mazarine, maz-cr-en'. n a rich blue colour. 

Maze, mar, ». a labyrinth ; v to bewilder. 

Mead, med. n. a drink made from honey ; a nie.'idow. 
Meagre, n^gr. atO- scanty ; |XKir, 

Mealy-movthed, ine'll-mowth'd, adj. sofl-tongued. 
Meander, me-an'der, ik toCwind in and out: n, a 
Measles, mez'lz, n. a skin eruption [winding course. 
Measurement, inezh'ur-ment. n. dimensions: the act 
of measunng. (to machines. 

Mechanic, me-kan'ik. n. an artisan : adj. iiertamiiig 
Mechanical, me-kan'ik-al, adj. maclnne-nkc. 
Mechanics, tne-kan'iks, ». science of the action of force. 
Mechanism, inek'an-izm, $t. the structure of a machine. 
Mechanist, mek'an-ist. ii. one who constructs or tends 
machines. 

Medal, ined'l, m. coin or token, with device. 
Medallion, me-daryun, ;i. a large medal. 

Medallist, med'al-ist. n. one who has gamed a iiie<lal. 
Meddler, med'lcr. u. one who interferes; a busybody 
Medial, me'dl-al. adj. average : middle 
Mediate, nicMl-at. v. to intercede. 

Mediation, ine-d(-a'shun, n. the act of mediating. 
Mediatorial, me-dl-at-O'rl-al, adj. pertaining to a 
mediator 

Medical, me<l'ik-al, adj. pertaining to medicine. 
Medicament, incd'ik-.1-nicnt, n. a medicinal substance. 
Medicinal, ined>isMii-aI. ad; possessing healing |X>wer. 
Medicine, mcd'T-sin, n. substances used fur curative 
purposes. 

Medieval, nie-dl-e'val, ad;, relating to the Middle Ages. 
Mediocre, iiie-dl-6'kr. adj’. ordinary ; moderate. 
Meditative, med-T-ta'tiv,' adj, thoughtful ; contempfi- 
Medium, ine'dT-um. n. middle; a means. [tive. 

Medl^, med'U, ». a jumble : a miscelltny. 
Meduflaiy, me-durAr-I, a^. composed of or like 
Meed, iiieci, n. reward. [marrow. 

Meetly, nietMf. adv. duly : suitalily. 

Megnm, inc'grim. n. pain in kilf of the head. 
Melancboly, mel'an-kot-T. n. gloom ; dejeckipn. 

Melee, ind4a\ «. a disordered conflict. 

Meliorate, meKyor-at, v. to iiiijprove. 

Melliferous, mel-ifer-us, adj. huiiey-like. 

Mellifluous, mel-iPloo-us, ad;, smooth; softly flowing. 
Mellow, me1'6. adj. soft : ripe ; mature. 

Melodise, mel'5-diz. v. to make melodious. 
Melodrama. mePO-drAm-i, ft. a sensational play. 
Melody, meKo-d(, n. sweet sound : an air ; a tune. 
Membranaceous, mem-bran-a'shus, adj. composed 
of or relating to a membrane. ^ 

Memento, me-men'to, h. a souvenir ; a token. 
Memoir, niem'wAr, u. a short biognphy. 


Memorable, merifor-atfl, adj. &nioiis; worthy of 
remeiBbranee. 

Memorandum, mem-d*ran'dum. m. a record/ a note. 
Memorial, mem-d'ri-al, h. a nnmuincnt ^>4omethiiv 
which keeps a thing or person in remeillbiance. 
Memorialise, me>m6'rT-at>lz, v, to present a memcurial 
Memorise, ineni'6-ifz, v. to leam by heart. [to. 

Menace, men'iis. v. to threaten : n. a threat. 
Menagerie, men-arer-I. n. a collection of wild animals. 
Mendacityj mcn-das'Tt*I. m. falsehood ; lying. 

Menial, ine'ni*Rl. a<^. servile : w. an inferior servant. 
Meniscus, me-nts'kus, n. new moon. 

Menstrual, mens'tru-al, adj monthly. 

Menstruum, men'stru-um. ft. a solvent. 

Mensuration, men-sur-fl'shun, k. the science of 
Mentor, iiien'tor, h. an adviser (measuring. 

Mephistophelean, m^-is-tO-feMo-an. adj. scoffing; 

cynical. [halations. 

Mephitic, meMt'ik, adj pertaining to poisonous ex- 
Mephitis, mef-i'tis, m. nauseous expiation. 
Mercenary, mer'sen-ar-l. adj. greedy ; m. a liireling. 
Mercery, mer'ser-T, h, a mercer's stock. 

Merchandise, meridhan-dlz, n merchantable goods. 
Mercurial, mer-ku'rf-al, adj. active ; spirited ; cois 
sisting of quicksilver 
Mercury, merikur-T, n, quicksilver. 

Meretncious, mensl-trisn'us. adj. evil ; showy; alluring. 
Meridian, mer-id'T.an, n. noon. 

Meritorious, iner-I-t6'rr-us, adj. having merit. 

.Merle, merl, h. a blackbird. ^ 

Merlin, mer'lin, u. a sort of hawk. 

Merriment, incr'I-ment, h. jollity ; gaiety ; laughter. 
Mesentery, mes'en-ter-I, >• an intestinal membrane. 
Mesh, mesh, ». opening between the threads of a net ; 
V. to ensnare. 

Mesmerism, mes'mer-izm. *t the act of mesmerising. 
Mesne, iiicii, adj intermedi.ite 
Messenger, mes'en-jer, ». a conve>'er of messages. 
Messuage, mes'iv.i^, n. a dwelling and lands. 

Metal, iivet'l, H a fiisible inineial substance. 
Metallurgy, inet-al-ur'jr, ti. the science of refining 
metals, (alter the shape of. 

Metamorphose, met-A-mor'foz, v. to transform; to 
Metamorphosis, iiiet-A-morTo-sis. ti. a transformation. 
Metaphorical, inct'A-for'ik-al, ad/, flgumtn e. 
Metaphrastlc, mc-ta-fras‘tik, adj. exact : literal. 
Metaphysical, met a-fiz'ik-al, adj. pertammg to meta* 
physics. 

Metaphysics, met-a-fiz'iks. n. science of the mind. 
Metayer, nie-tn'yer, m. a farmer who pays part of his 
rent in crops. 

Mete, met, v to measure ; ». boundary. 
Metempsychosis, me-teni-sf-ko'sis, m. the passing of 
a soul from one body to another. 

Meteor, me'teoir. ». a snooting star. 

MeteoroUte, me-tr-or'o-lit, ti. a meteoric stone. 
Meteorology, me-te-or-oro-jl, ti. the science of tlie 
atmosphere. 

Meter, nie'tcr, m. a measuring apparatus. 

Metheglin. inetA-eg'lin, tt. a lic|uor made from honey. 
Methodical, mc//i-nd'ik-.Hl, ad/- according to method. 
Methodism. iiie//i'od-izin, k. the doctrine of the 
M et hodtsls. [ Doric frieza 

Metope, inut'o-pe. ». the space between triglyplis of a 
Metre, met'r, ». verse . poetic tneasure 
Metrical, niet'rik-al, ad/ pertaining to verse. 
Metrology, me-trol-o-jl, tt. science of weights and 
measures. (city ; an archbishop. 

Metropolitan, met-ro-po1'it>an, relating to a chief 
Mettle, inet'l. tt. spirit : courage. 

Mettlesome, met'i-suni, at(;. spirited. 

Mew, iiiii, tt. a Celt's cry : a sea fowl ; v. to coop up. 
Mews, muz, tt. a row of stables. 

Mezzotint, met'zo-tint, n. a style of engzavipg on 
Miasma, m^-az'm.’l. h. noxious exhalations, [edpow. 
Michaelmas, ntbc'l-mas, tt. fl.ast of St. Michael, sfth 
Septemlier. 

Microcosm, mVkro-kozm, m. a little world. 
MicDsoope, mi'knKskdp, tt. a iiwgnifying instiumenl. 
Midriff, mid'rif, tt. the diaphragm. ^ « 

MidshipnaA, mid'ship-nian, h. a naval cadet. 
Midwifi^, mid'wif-ri, tt, childbirth assistance.. 
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Mi6n, men, n. \ock ; aspect ; beariitf : expresdoa. Miaety, fl^er>T, h. distress: poverty. 

Mignonette, min>yun-€t', n. a fragrant plant. Mlefortuln, miS'for'tun, n. calamity ; bad fortune. 

Mignitoiy, mrgra*to-rf. a<i/. accustonM to migrate. Mis#ring, mis-giv'ing, n. doubt : distrust. 

Min^ nwh, a^;. yielding milk. Mia^vemment, mu-guv'em-ment ; n. wrongful 

Mildew, nWdu, ». fungus on leaves, cloth, etc. goveminmit. 

Mileage, Ruril, n. fees for miles covered. Mis^ldance, mls>gid'ans, « . leading astray. 

MUw^ ml-lee'yan, »eij. peruining to Ireland or the Mianap, mis-hap', h. an accident. 

Militant, mil'it-ant, warlike : fighting. llrish. Miahiia, mtsh'nft, ft. a collection of Jewish laws, 
Militate, nlil•it•St^ v. to contend or opi>ose. Misinform, mis-m-fonn'. v. to inform wrongly. 

Militia, mlMsh'a, n, a sul»sidiary military body. Misinterpret, mis-in-ter'pret, v. to interpret wrongly. 

Milky-way, milk'T-wS, m. the galaxy. Mimudge, mls*Juj\ v. to judge erroneously. 

MUl-C0g, mirkog, ». the tooth of a wheel. Mislay, mis-lS', v, to lav in the wrong place. 

Millenary, mil-en'ar-f, comprising a thousand. Mislead, mis•1M^ v. to read wrongly. 

Millennia], niit-enVal, at//, pertaining to the Millen- MiSlike, mis>lik'. v. to dislike. 

nium. (Christ's reign on earth. Mismanagement, mis*man'aj.ment, ». bad manago- 

Millennium, mil-en'yum. u. the promised i.ooo years of Mianomer, mis-no'mor, h. a wrong name. [ment. 

Mill^ mil'et. n. an edible grain from grass. jRisogamlst, mis-og'ani-ist, h. one who dislikes mar- 

Millim, mii'I-ard, n. a thousand millions. Misogynist, mis^in-ist, m. a woman hater, friage. 

Milliner, mil'in-er, tt. a maker of or dealer in ladies’ Misprint, mis-print', n. a printer’s error. (looking. 

Million, niil'yun, ». ten hundred thousmid. I iiead-gear. Misprision, mis-prizh'n, h. an oversight: an over* 

Millionaire, mil-yun-ar', m. a man worth a million or Misquote, mis*kw6t', v. to quote wrungfully. 

Milt, milt, fi. the spleen : roe of fishes. (more. Misrepresentation, mis*Tep-'e-sent*a'shun, n. an un* 

Mimetic, niim*et'iK, adj. imitative. foithful picture or narration. 

Mimic, mini'ic, u. one who mutates : v. to imitate. Misrule, mis*rool'. m. unjust rule. 

Mimlciy, intm'ik'ri. ». imiiaiioii. Miasal, mis'al. n. a Mass book. 

Minaret, inin'ar-et. ». a turret on a mosque. Misshape, inis-shap', v. to shajic wrongly. 

Mincingly, min'sing-lT, ad/, affectedly. Missile, mis'il. h. a weapon thrown by the hand^* 

Miner, itiriier. u one who works in a mine. Mission, inish'un, m, a duty a (lerson sir persons may 

Mineral, inin>r-.il. u an inorg.inic substance found in be sent out to perform : jicrsons sent. 

the earth : any substance comprising met.-tl. Missive, mis'iv, w. a w ritten message. 

Mineialogy, niin-cr*.ir<pji, ». science of minerals. Misstatement, mis-stlt'ment, m. a wrongful statement 

Miniature, inin'I*a-tur, >i. a small painting ; ad/, on a Mist, tt. a watery vapour in the atmosphere. 

small scale. Mistake, mts*tak'. n. error. 

Mimm, min'iin, n. half a soini-brevc : a dwarf; a drop. Mistime, mis-timf. v. to time wrongly. 

Minimum, nnn'ini-um. t/, the laast quantity. Mistress, nns'trcs, ». female head of n house : a ron- 

Minton, nim'yun, u. a kind of type ; .'i mean fasourite. Mistrustful, mis-trust’ful, ad/, suspicious. (culiine. 
Miuistry, rain'is-tri. m. office of minister ; the lueiu'ocrs Misunderstanding, mis-un-der>st<md'.ng. 41a mistake ; 

of .1 Government. Misusage, niis-uz^j, ;r. H-treatmont. iclis.igrecmenc. 

Minor, ml'nor, less, smaller ; » one under age (age. Misuse, mis-us'. n. wrongful use 
Minority, min-orit-1, m. a smnlkT nimil>cr : stiatc under Mitre, niftr, tt. head*covenng worn by bishops. 
Minster, min'stcr. tt. a monastery church or i athedraL Mitrailleuse, me*trai*yaz. tt. .i brecchdoadmg mdchuie- 
Mlnstrel, nnn'strel, tt. a wandering singer . a iiiusician. Mitten, mit'n. ». a kind of glove. [gun. 

Minstrelsy, mm'strcbsl, tt. minstrol music. Mittimus, mitl-mus, ft. a warrant of commitment. 

Mint, tt. place mhere money is coined; an aromatic MJz2emna6t,niizVniast,».m.isttIiat holds the imzzcn. 

herb. <> nittf. Mnemonics, ne-inon'iks, ». memory cultivation. 

Mintage, mint'i'j, ». a thing cninnd ; duty pu,ti for ktoat. m6t, tt water trench round a c«istle 

Minus, ini'nus, ». lev; ; sign of subtraction. Mobile, mC-bil'. ad/- ca|iable of being excited. 

Minute-book, mm'it-lxiok. ri. book of iiotca of pro- Mobilise, mob'il-iz, ?/. to prepare for war service. 

ceedings. (as distress signal. Mocassin, inuk'd-ain, w. shoe worn by Kcd Indians 

Minute-gun, min'it^un, n. a gun fired every mmute Mockery, niok'cr-f, tt. derision ; ruhcule. 

Minutiae^ ini-nu'shT-C «. small details. Modal, m6'dal. tt pertaining to form. 

Minx, mingks, tt. a pert girl. Modality, m6-d.iric-i, tt mode in its logical significance. 

Miracle, rair'a-kl. ». a supernatural occurrence. Model, niod1, ti. an example ; something to be imitated. 

Mirage, ml-razh', tt. tlie apiwarance of water on a flat Moderation, mod*er-;Vshim, tt. temper.mcc ; avoidance 
Miry, nirrl, adt- coverwi with mire. [expanse of excess. for university othcgiL 

Misadventure, mis-ad-vent'ur, it. misfortune. Moderator, mod'er-5.tcr,M.onewKorcstr.uns;achurch 

Misanthropy, nus-an'/Aro-pT, tt. hatred of humankind. Modernise, niod'cmdz, to make modem. 
Misapprehension, mitrap-rc-hen’sliun, tt. iiiiscoiicep* Modesty, niod'est-l, tt. sirtue; ch.tstitv ; humility. 

Misbecome, mis-be-kum'. v. to be unfitting. (tion. Modicum, modn-kinn, ». a small portion 

Misbehaviour, iiu.'>-b£*hRv'yer, tt. liad conduct. Modification, nuid-if-fka'sJiun, tt. change. 

Misbelief, mis-bf-Ief, w. wrong belief, fiix;. Modillion, mn dirymh a bracket. 

Miscalculation, mis>kal-ku-l.a'snun, tt. a wrong reckon- Modish, mo dish, ad;, fishionable. 

Miscall, mis-kawi'. tt. to call wrongly. ( prematurely. Modiste, mo-dest', it. a dressmaker. * 

Miscarriage, mis-kar^ij, tt, the act of bringing forth Modulate, inod'u-lat, v. to vary sounds . to inflect. 

Mlscefrenation, mi$*se*ien-a'sliun, tt. mixture of races. Modulator, mod’fi-lu'tor, tt. one who mod ‘i la res. 

MiscellaDeoua mis-sel-a'ne-us, ad/, mixed : various. Module, mo'Vul, ». a small measure : a model. 
Miscellany, nus-el'an-T, ». a collection of varied com* Modulus, tuod'u-lus, tt. a constant multiplier. 

portions or objects. Mofussil, mA-fus'il, tt. Indian countiy districts. 

Mischance, niis-cnans', ri. bad luck ; mishap. Mohair, niO'lt.ir. ». the hair of the Angora go.it ; fabric 

Mischief, mia'chif, h. harm : m}ury. Moiety, inoi'et*T, m. half. (made therefrom. 

Miscible, inis'si-bl. ad/, capibic of being mixed. Moil, v. to drudge; to smear with dirt. 

Misconception, niis-kon*sep'.sliun. tt. a wrong idea. Moire antique, rawdr-an-iek', tt. watered silk. 
Miaconduct, inis-kon'dukt, tt. Isid behaviour. Moist, ad/, damp; humid. 

BSiscreant, niis'kre-ant, tt, a vile person. Moisture, moist ur. w, humidity. 

Misdeed, mls-ded', tt. a wrongful act. (oflTonce. ’ Molar, ngflar, h. a grinding tooth ; ad/- grinding. 

Misdemeanour, mis-domc'ner. h. an indicuble Molaaae^ md-las'ez. n. treacle. 

Misdirect, mfs-dT*rekt',gE' to direct ^rongly. Mole, mdl. tt, a small burrowing animal; a ponuanent 

Mise, miz, tw. expenditure ; money gift to superior. mark on the skin. [matter. 

Mleemnloyment, ra'is-oin*ploi inent. n. unsatisiactoiy Molecule, mdVe-kul. «. one of the smallest particles of 
Miserable, miz'er-abl, ad/ wretched. farork. Moleakin, mdrskin, tt, skin of a mole ; s kind of cloth. 

Miseaere, mlAr-e'rd, **. a hymn appealing for Divine Molest, fho-lest', v. to annoy ; to disturb. 

Miserly, ml'zerdf, atf/ avancious. ^ (pity. Molectattoa, mo-lest-ft'shun, «. the act of molesting. 
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MolBent, mol'T-ent, aij, assuaginc: : softeniog. 
Mollify, morif-i, v. to appease ; to pacify. 

Molten, nialt'en, adj. melted. * 

Moment, md'ment, n. value ; an instant of time. 
Momentuy, m6'iiient>ar4, adJ. of short duration. 
Momentous, md-mcn'tus, adj. important. 

Momentum, in6-men'tumi »■ impetus ; force. 
Monachiam, mon'ak-izin, ». the monastic life. 
Monadic, mo-nad'Tk, adf, relating to monads. 
Monandrous, m6*nan'drus, aaj. having but one 
stamen. [monarchy. 

Monarchical, mon-ark'Tk-a^ adj, pertaining to 
Monastery, inon'as-ter-1, n, a house for monks. 
Monetary, mun'i-ter-T, adj, relating to money. 
Monetize, mun'St*iz, v, to convert into money. 
Mongrri, mung'grel, n. of mixed breed. ^ 

Momsm, mo'nizni, ». doctrine of unity. 

Monitor, iiion'it-or, h. an adnionislier ; an instructor. 
Monitory, mon'it-or-T, adj. givuig warning. 
Monochord, mon'6-kord, ». a one'Chordea instminent 
Monocle, mon'o-kl, n. a single eye-glass. 

Monody, mnn'o-dr, n. song of mourning for one voice. 
Monogamy, iiion-og’ain-I, n. marriage to one wife. 
Monogram, nion'o-gram, n, a design of interwoven 
initials. [thing. 

Monograph, mnn'5-graf, h. a description of a single 
Monr nth, mnn'd-h/'’', h. a column of a single stone. 
Monologue, nmn' 5-log, ft. a soliloquy ; entertainment 
given by one person. 

Monomania, nion-6-ina^nT-&, n. mental derangement 
on a narliciilar subject. [in a thing. 

Monopoly, mon-op'o-ll, n. the sole right of dealing 
Monospemious, nion-d-spcr'mus, ad/, of one seed 
Monostich, inon'O-stik, h. a one-ver^bd poem. [only. 
Monosyllable, mon'6-sil-abl, h. a word of one pliable. 
Monotnei|m, mon-o-^Ae'izm, n. belief in one God. 
Monoton]^ nion-ot'o-n(, n. sameness ; lack of variety. 
Monsoon, mon-soon', n. a pQkiodical Indun wind. 
Monster, mon'ster, u something unnatur.^l. 
Monstrosity. inun-stroVit-T, ». an unnatural product. 
Moody, inoo'dr, adj gloomy ; fjcevish. 

Mooastiine, moon'sliin, ti. the shine of the moon. 
Moor, moor, « a heath 

Moorage, moor'.lj, ». |>lace for mooring vessels. 

Moot, V. to dtscuss ; to ntoposc for debate. 

Mope. m5p, v. to be dull. 

Moraine, iiio-rjin', «. rocks on the edge of glaciers. 
Moral| inor'al, adj. relating to ngh” or wrong, good. 
Moralise, inor'al-fz, v. to apply moral les.sons. 
Morass, tno-ras' » a marsh. 

Morbid, iiior'bid, iu/j- unsound : diseased 
Morceau, mor>sr/, ti. a morsel ; short composition. 
Mordacity, nior-das'it-l, >i the quality of biting. 
Mordant, mur'dant, n. substance for fixing colours. 
Moreen, mo-ren', ». a mixed textile fabric. 

Moresque, mOr-esk', ad/, in the Moorish manner. 
Morganatic, mor-gan-at'ik, at^.wiifihcd to marriage 
of a man with a woman of inferior rank. 

Moribund, mor'l-bund, adj. dying. 

Moroseness, in5-rds'nes, n. sulkiness. 

Morphew, nior'fTi, ». a kind of scurf. 

Morphia, mor'ft-d, n. extract of opium. 

Morphology, morf-ol'5-jf. ». science of organic form. 
Morsel, rnor'sel, fi. a small piece. ^ 

Mortality, mor-tal'it-r, ». liability to death. 

Mortar, mor'tar, n. a cement , a vessel in which sub- 
stances are pounded ; a shell-tlirowing instrument. 
Mortgage, mor'g.ij, n. a deed of pledge. 

Mortiferous, mort-ifer-us, ad/, fatal. [dying p.'irt. 
Mortification, mor-tif-T-ka'shun, n. shame; cliagrin. a 
Mortifying, mort'i-f i-ing adj. humiliating ’ vexaiious. 
Mortise, inoritis. n. an opening for a tenon. 
Mortmain, mort'nian, n. inalienable transfer of pro- 
perty to a body In trust. 

Mortuary, mort'u-ar-f, n. a burial place ; building for 
temporary reception of the dead. 

Mosaic, mo-za'ik, ad/, inlaid work. 

Moslem, mos'lcm, n. a Mohammedan. 

Mosque, mosk, n. a Mohammedan temple. 

Mote, mdt, ». a speck ; a particle. 

Motet, md-tet', ». a short sacred musical cmnporition. 
Motherly, muth'er-li, at//, maternal ; raother-like. 


Motherwit, muth^-wlt, h. native wit. 

Motion, mo'shun, h. the condition of moving. 

Motive, md'tiv, n. that which prompts to action ; de- 
Motley, motMI, ff. of vanous colours. / . [sign. 
Motor, m6'tor, n. a motion-prixlucing ma^[nne. 
Mottl^ mot'ld, at^. dappled ; speckled. 

Motto, mot'd, H. a concise sentence ; an inscription. 
Moulder, morder, v. to decay. 

Mouldy, mdl'di. adj, mwn over with ftingus. 

Moult, m51t. V. to ^ed feathers. [tafaia 

Mountainous, mownt'an-us, ai//. abounding in moun- 
Mountebank, mownt'I-bank, w. a quack ; a pretender. 
Mounting, mown’ ting, n. an ascent ; a setting. 
Mournful, mom'ful, atp. lamentable. 

Moustache, moiis-tash , ti. h<iir on the upper lip. 
Movables, nioov'a-blz, n. goods ; furniture, etc. 
Movingly, inoov'ing-ll, ad;, with emotion. 

Mow. tnd. V. to cut down ; ». a pile of hay, etc. 
Mucilage, mu'sil-.'u, n. gum. 

Muck, milk. *i, filth. 

MuCus, mu’kus. h. slimy fluid. 

Muddle, miid'l, ». confusion, disorder; v. to confuse. 
Mufifln, inufin, ». u light c.ike. [dress while off duty. 
Mufti, muftr. n. a '1 urkish legal oflicial ; an officer's 
Mugg^, muj:'!, adj. heavy ; damp ; cLiso. 

Mufat to, niii-lat'o. ». offspring of a white and a black. 
Mulch, iiiulsh, ft. rotted straw. 

Mulct, niulkt, 7\ to fino , «. a fine. 

Muleteer, mu-le-ter', », a nuilc-driver. 

Mulish, mu’lish, ad/, stupid ; obstinate. 

Mull, iiiul, T'. to heat .iml sweeten , to bjxii] n. a head- 
Muller, mul'er, u. a pulveriser; pestle. [land. 

Mullion, mtiryun tt upright divii.ion of windows. 
,Mulse, muls. h spiced wnio. 

Multifarious, mu)-ti-f,Vrl-us, ad/, of various kinds. 
Multinomial, nuil tI-n5’Ln:-ai. adj an algebraic quan- 
Multiped, murtt-pid, «. a many-fcxrtt-rl insect, (tiiy. 
Multiple, timl’ti-pl, n. an cxaitly dmsilile number; 
aa/ of in.in> parts 

Multiplex, mu) ti picks, adj. with m my folds. 
Multiplicity, niul-tl-pUs^t-i, h the condition of being 
iiumeriKis. 

Multiply, imirtl-pli, V. to increase in numbers. 
Multiliide, murtl-tud, n a crowd; a large number; 
Mum adj Mient ; « silence. [the {W'ople. 

Mumble, nium’b), v. to mutter. 

Mummer, mum'er, n. an actor: a buflixm. 

Mummy, muni'r. ». an embalmed body. 

Mumpish, niump'ish, adj sullen ; glum. 

Mumpsimus, inump’sl-mus, u an error studk to after 
it nas been exfKiseil. 

Munch, munsli, v to chew with closed lips. [world. 
Mundane, mun'itrui, at{;. worldly, pertaining to the 
Municipal, nni-ms’ip-al, at(/ |K:ft<iiriiiig to a town or 
c.^ Imviiig local governing ;x>wer. (liberality. 
Munificence, niu-mf'is-cns, h generosity ; bounty i 
Muniment, imriiT-nirnt, n. title need : a stronghold. 
Munition, nm-nish'un, u. war materials. 

Munnion, niun’yun, ft. (same as A/uHton). 

Mural, miVral. adf rel.iting to a w'all 
Murder, mur'dcr, n. the act of killing: ts to slay. 
Muriatic, rnu-rf-at'ik, adj. pertaining to sea-salt. 
Murky, murk'f, ad/, obscure; gloomy ; dark. 
Murrain, mur'an, «. mfertious disease among cattle. 
Muscle, mus'l, ». fleshy fibres ; aniiiul tissue. 
Muscoid, musk'oid, a,h. iruiss-like. 

Muscovado, inus-ku-va'do, n. sugar before refinement. 
Muscular, musk'u lar, adj. strong; relating to the 
inuscics. [treasiire.s are exhibited 

Museum, inu-zc'um, n. place where cunosities and 
Music, niu'zik, u tlic .science of sounds: melody. 
Musk, H. a strong scent obtained from tiie musk-deer. 
Muslin, muz’lin, n. fine cotton fabric. 

Mussulman, musl-man, n. a Mohaiiimed.in. [pelled. 
Must, must, fi. new un fermented wine; v. to bq com- 
Muster, must'er, v. to assemble; to collect;' n. a 
Musty. must'I, mouldy. « [review of soldiers. 
Mutamet^inu'tfl'bl, a((/. variable; changefuL 
Mute, mut, adj. silent ; dumb. 

Mutilate, inu’til-&t, v. to cut ; to mainu 
Muuny, mu'tin-I, h. revolt against authority. 
Hutton^ut'n, w. tlie flesh m the sheep. 
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Muto«li a 4 /. reciprocal :*ln common. 

Miisdbt mux'l, ri. a snout ; a lastening for the mouth ; 

^mi-koKo-if H. the science of fungi. 

1)1. H. snort^ehtedness. 

^ -ot'o-ml, pt. dissection of muscles. 

Myriad. mir'I-ad. n. a large number-. 

Myrmidasif mer'mid-iin, ». a member of a ruflianiT 
Myrrh, me^ a. an aromatic gum. ^ ^ [band. 


_ jvealed. [course with God. 

Mya^ niis'tik. eufj. one who professes direct inter* 
Mystical, inis'tik-al. a( 0 '- obscure: emblematical. 
Myatlfy, ntis'ti>f {, v, to confuse ; to involve in obscurity. 
Myth, mith. m. a fable ; a concocted story. 

N 

Nab. nab, v. to pounce upon and carry off. 

Nacre, na'kr. m. mother-of-pearl. 

Nacreous, na'kre-us, aJJ. of a pearly lustre. 

Nadir, na'dir, n. opposite the zenith. 

Nag, nag. n. a pony ; -i'. to carp. 

Nau, nal. n. a Minted piece of metal for fastening 
substance : norny scale at the liacks of the finger 


[trifli^. 


Nalvetd. nA'ev'rS, n. natural simplicity. 

Naked, nfi'ked, €uij. unclothed ; bare. 

Namt^-paniby. naiTi‘'bi-pain'br, n. silly; affecn 
Name, nam, n. appellation , designation ; title. 
Nameaake, nain'sak, n. one withlikc name to another. 
Nankeen, nan-ken'. «. a buff>culourcd cloth. 

Nap. nap, N. woolly surface ; a short sleep. 

Nape, nap, m. the back of the neck. 

Napery, niip'er-T, n. table linen. 

Naplform, nap'l-form, adj. tumip-shaiied. 

Narcotic, nAr-kot'ik, adj. sleep-proctucing ; n, sleep- 
producing medicine. 

Nard, nfird, ft. an aromatic plant. 

Narrative, nar'd-tlv, n. a story : an account of events. 
Narrow^ n.ir'Oz, ». a contracted imssage. 

Nasal, na'zal, adf. pertaiiung to tne nose. 

Nascent, nfi'sent. at//, eailv stages of existence: in- 
Nasute, ivi-sut', at(j\ long-snoulcd. [cipient. 

Natal, na'tal, a 7. pertaining to birth ; native. 
Natatory, na'ta-tor-l, adj. relatuig to si>tnuning. 
Nation, na'shun, n. a di .iinct pocple : a (leople living 
Nativity, nA-iiv'it-T' m. birth, (unaer one government 
Natural, nat'u-ral, adj. inborn; nMatiiig to nature; 

unartificial. [rights of native citizenship 

Naturalise, nat'u-ral-lr, v. to grant to a foreigner tlm 
Nature, na'tiir, n the system of created tlimgs. 
Naught, nawt, ft. nothing. [vomit. 

Nausea, naw's£-fi,M. ItKitliing ; producing tendency to 
Nauseate, naw's£-.it, i' tosKUen; tndi^st. 
Nautical, naw-'tik-al W/. naval; relating to navigation. 
Naval, na'val, a<//. lunrinr ; relating to ships. 

Nave, nav, h. boily of a church : the huh. 

Navel, iifi'vel. n. trie middle of the alKloiiien. 
Navigable, nav'ig-abl. at(/. sailable ; pcniutting of the 
passage of ships 
Navy, Hi rvt, H. fleet of sliips. 

Navvy, nav'I, «. a laixiurer on excavations, railwaj's. 
Neap-tide, nep'tid, n low tide. [etc. 

Neat, nM, ad/, pertaining to rattle ; tidy : a cow. 
Nebula, neb'u-la, n. a gauzy cloud ; film ; star duster. 
Necesaarianiem, nes-es-A'rf-an-izin, n. fatalism,. 
Necessary, nes'es-ar-l, adj. inevitable ; neeilful t that 
Necessitate, ncs-es'ii-llt, v. to compel. (must be. 
Necessitous, nes-es'it-us, a/O- neeay ; indigent 
Necrology, nff-krot'd-jr, « recond of deaths. 
Necromancy, n^'kro-inan-sf. m. enchant meiit ; conlur- 
Necropolis, nC-krrip'o-lis, n. a ceineter}'. [mg. 

Necrosis, n(-kr6'sK m. jitortificaiion^ 

Nectar, nek'tar. m. iheTlruik of the gods. 

N^na. born, (/^r.) 

Need, ned, ». necessity. 

Needv, n£(l-l.r^^ 
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Neg|le#Ke, neg'lMens, n. habitual carelessness, 
Negpuate, ne-^'shl-at, to treat with ; to trai^ 
Negus, na'gus, m. diluted wine. 

No^. ney, v. to whinny. 

Neighbourhood, ni'ber-hood, m. the district around. 
Nemalite, nem'a-tTt. h. fibrous hydrate of magnesia. 
Nemesis, nem'e-sis, n. the goddess of revenge ; retri- 
Neologism, n£-ol'o-JUm, h. a new doctrine, [bution. 
Necdogy, nc-ol'o-JI, n. the introduction of new words 
or ooctrines; rationalism. 

Neophyte, ne'd-flt. h. a novice : a new convert, 
Neo-platonism, ne'crS^'Scm-izm, ». a philosophical 
system combining ratonic and Onental teachings. 
Nepenthe, n£-pen'rAc, n. a drug that allays pain. 
Nephritic, nC-trit'ik, ad/ relating to the kidneys. 
Raephroid, n£'froid. adj. kidney -shaped. 

Nepotism, nfi'pot-ism. n. favouritism to kindred. 
Neptunian, nep-tu'iif-in, adj. relating to the ocean. 
Nereid, ne'r£-id, ft. a sea-nymph. 

Nerve, neiv. m. self-comniand ; an organ of sensation. 
Nervous, neiVus. at^. strong; easily agitated. 
Nescienc e. nc'shT-ens, u. ignorance. 

Nestorianism, nes-to'rf-an-izm. h. the doctrine of 
Nestor. [birds ; adj. free of deductions. 

Net. net, tt. a contrivance of twine for catching fish or 
Nether, nether, adj. lower. . 

MM.raio-i.. nr..r!ii'b.u ...... ...r. Hcrve pain 

? nen'cs. 

1 of not taking sides 

Newfangled, nu-fimg'glri, adj. nen ly-fornicd. 

Nibble, mb'!, v. to hitc lightly. 

Nicety, nis'e-ti, n. minute .iccuracy ; fastidiousness. 
Niche, nich, » s small recess. 

Nick, nilc. n. a notch ; tlie uxt-ict moment. 
Nick*nacks,nik'naks, M infies 
Nickname, nik'nam, » an appellation of Rmiliarity or 
Nictitate, nik-ti-tat'. v |p wmk. [deris’on. 

Nidlfication, nid-if-ik-ri^uin, n. the process of ne&t 
1 uilding and bird rearing. 

Nidulation, nid-u-la'shun. u nest building 
Niece, net*, n. d.iuchter of a brother or sister. 
Niggardly, nig'ard-h, ad/, iniserly , mean. 
Nightmare, nit 'mar, n .1 violent dr''im. 

Nicreaceat, nl-gres'ent. ad/ bcrouiuig bla-ck. 
Nihiitty, ni-hirit-f. n, noitnnguccs. 

Nimble, niin'hl, aif; busk ; active [a ram clcud. 
Ntnibus, niti/bus, » a circlet of light round the head ; 
Nincompoop, run'kinn-poop, >1. a foolish tellow. 
Nippers, nin'crs, n. Muall pincers. 

Nipple, nipl, n a teat 
Nis^ ni'sus, h. edori ; attempt, 

Nit, nit, M. the egg of lONt* ts. 

Nitrate, ni'trat. u. salt of nitric acid. 

Nitre, ni'tr, n. nitrite orp*ji.ish. • 

Nitric, ni'trik. adj. conuming nitre 
Noldesse, no-bWMi)»- dignity ; the body of nobles. 
Noctambulist, nok-tam'bu-list, u a sleep-walker. 
Nocturnal, nok-ium'al, adi. nightly ; relaijng tonight 
Nocuous, nok'u-us. utit. hamituL 
Noddle, nodi, n. the head 
Noddy, nodi, n. a sea fowl , u sunpleton. 

Node, nOd, w. a knob : a knot. 


N^h, nfid-I, %df. poor. 

NefaA^ nfi-CIM-us, at/f. wicked ; vfllsinMts, 

Negative, ncg'l-tlv. ». a propositbn that dAlet. 
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Nodose, n&alAs', a/(/. knotty, 
roodular, nod'u-lar, ad/, knot -like. 

Noetic, iio-et'ik, 4wf>. likteileotu.-il. 

Noggin, Mg' in, », a snial) liquid measure 

noi'^, ai(/. turbiilctit , clamorous . loud. 

Nokes, nfiks, n. a ^lly fellow. 

Noll, nol, PI. the head. 

Nomed} nfi'mad. ». a w.inderer. 

Nomadic, no-mad'ik, ai//. uastoml ; roving. [name. 
NomanCT, n6'nian-sl. n divination from letters hi a 
Nomenoatiire, nd'nien-ki.l-tur, ». names. 

Nominal, nom'in-al. ad;, in name only ; not real 
Nominalism, noro*iii-al-izni, n. the doctrine that 
general terms are without corresponding realhy. 
Nominee, nom-t-ne', h . one nombuited. 

NomisUc, n6-inls'4)k.. adfy. pertaining to sacred laws. 
Nonage, nonMj, h . minoriiy. 

Nonagmeuiaa, non-A-Jen- 3 't 1 -an, w. one who is ninete 
Nonce, none, w. the present, 

Neochalance, non'snal-ans, w. coolness; Inuiflerence. 
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Nonconductor, non'kon-dukt'or. n. a non-tr£isinitter 
or heat or electricity. [what is not yet claf >ed. 
Nondescript, non'de-slcript, n. odd; indescribable; 
NonentiW, non-en'tit>T, n. a nobody. 

Nonet, no-net', ». a musical composition in nine parts. 
Nonjuror, non-Joo'ror. rt. one who declined to take the 
oath or allegiance in 1688. 

Nonpareil, non'par*eI. it. a kind of type; adj. un> 
Nonplus, non'plus, v. to puzzle (equalled. 

Nonsense, non'!>ens. n. absurdity : meaningless talk. 
Nonsensical, non-sens' ik-al, at(;. foolisli; without 
meaning. '' 

Nonsuit, non'sut, n. stoppage of a suit to secure 
Noodle, noo'di, H. a witless fellow. [a fresh tnal. 
Nook, nook, m. a corner ; a recess. 

Noology, ii6-ol'd-jf, M. the science of mcnt'il 
Noose, iiooz, n. a running knot. [phenuineiM. 

Normu, nor'mal, acO'. regular : usual. 

Nosegay, n6z'ga, ». a small bou(|uet. 

Nosomgjr, nbz-ol'o-jT, «. classification of diseases. 
Nostalgia, nos-tal'ji-A, h. hoine-sickness. 

Nostril, nos'tni. it nose passage. 

Nostrum, nos'tniin. n a quack inMiciiie. 

Notable, nOt'abl, adJ. reniarkahle : distinguished. 
Notary, n6-ta-ri, ft. a testifying legal officer. 

NotaVon, n6-ta'shun. it. tlie act of noting by figures, 
Noten,' noch, h. a cut or indentation. (signs, etc. 
Nothingness, nor/i'ing-ncs, ». want of existeiK'e; kick 
Noticeable, nd'tis-abl, ad/, worthy of note, [of value. 
Notify, nd'ti-fi, v. to make known. 

Notoriety, nO-to-rrit-l. «. phhlic note. (credit 

Notorious, no-to'rr-us, ad; infamous; known lu dis- 
Nourishment, nur'ish-uient. it. sustaining f^.'od. 

( Nous, nows, n. intelligence 
Novelist, npv'el-ist. n. one who writes novels. 
Novelty, no/'el-tf, n. something nc’v. 

Novitiate, no-vish'T*at, ». the0tatc of being a novice. 
Noxious, nok'shus, ui//. ill-favoured: evil smelling; 
Noyous, noi-us, adj. troublesome. [bad. 

Nozzle, noz'l. n. the month of an aperture. 

Nuance, nu'ans, n a ilelicAte sliade of difference. 
Nubile, nu'bil, ad/, marriageable. 

Nucleus, nu'kie-us, « a central iwint; the head of a 
Nudity, nu'dit-l, n nakedness. Iconiet. 

Nugatory, nu'gat o-rt. atO. futile. 

Nugget, nug'et, n. a lump of ore. 

Nuisance, nu'sans, « something oflVnsive, 

Nullify, nul'!-n, v. to render of no avail. 

Nullity, nul'it-T, «. lack of life or force. 

Numb, num, adr. dead to sensation. (figures. 

Numeral, nu'incr-al, it. a figure ; ad/ pertaining to 
Numeration, nu-mer-a'shun, u. the act of numbering. 
Numerator, Tiu'mcr-a-tor. it. one who numbers. 
NiMnismatics, nu-nus-mat'iks, it. the study of ci^s. 
Numskull, nuni'skul, it. a foolish fellow. 

Nun, nun, 11. a female who retires to a coment. 
Nunao, nun'shi-o, u. a papal ambassador. 
Nuncupative, nun-ku'p<t-ttv, adj. publicly declared. 
Nunnery, nun'er-i, n. a convent. 

Nuptial, nup'shal. adj. relating to marriage. 

Nursery, nur-ser*I, n. an apartment toe cliildren; 

ground set apart for bringing forward young plants. 
Nutation, nu-ta'shun, n. morion of the eartli's axis. , 
Nutgall, nut'gawl, ». an excrescence of the oak. 
Nutmeg, nut'meg, h. an aromatic nut 
Nutriment, nu'tif-ment, it. nourishing food. 
Nutritious, nu-trish'us, adj. possessing nourishing 
Nuzzle, nuz'l, is to rub the nose against. [qualities. 

O 

Oaf, 6r, n. a foolish person. 

Oak, 6k, n. a tree, yielding a valuable timber. 

Oaken, d'ken, adj. composed of oak. 

Oakling, 6k'ling. it. a young oak. 

Oakum, 5 k'uin, it. loose (lemp. 

Oaal& 6-a'$is, «. a fertile spot in a desert. 

Oat, M, M. a plant from whose seed'^atmeal is made. 
Oat^ 6'ten, adj. relating to oats. 

Oaterass, dt'gras, n. a kind of oat used as Mder. 
OatE. &th, n. a solemn declaiation in God's name. 
Obtdigato, ob-U-gA'to, n. a special accompaniment 
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Obduracy, ob'du-rft-sT, n. sternness of heart. [obey. 
Obedience, o-be'dT-ens, n. dutifulness; willingness to 
Obeisance, d-ba'sens, m. an act of reverence opripmage. 
Obelisk, 6^b«-lisk, n. a pyramidal pillar. ^ 

Obesity, 6-be'sit-T, n. fatness. ^ 

Obex, 6-beks', «. a barrier. 

Obey, d-bH', w. to act as desired ; to yield to. 
Obfuscate, ob-fus'kat, v. to obscure ; to confuse. 

Obit, 6'bit, M. death. 

Obj^, ob'Jekt, n. a thing seen or striven after; 
Object, ob-Jekt', v. to make opposition to. [motive. 
Objection, ob-Jek'shun, n. opposition ; act of objecting. 
Objective, ob-jekt'iv, adj. comprised in the object; 
Objure, ob-joor', v. to swear. [exteriral to the mind. 
Objurgation, ob-Jur-gii'shun, h. reproof. 

Oblate, ob-lTit', adj. flattened at the poles. 

Oblation, ob-la'shun, n. a sacrifice or offering. 
Obligation, ob-li-g.i'shun, n. duty ; debt. 

Oblige, d-blij', V. to gratify ; to bind to. 

Oblique, ob-lek', adj. indirect ; slanting. 

Obliterate, ob-lit'cr-at, v. to ctface. 

Oblivious, ob-liv'T-us, adj. forgeinil ; out of cogniz- 
Oblong, ob'long, adj. longer th.in broad. (.nice. 

Obloquy, oti'lo^wl, n calmnny ; blame. 

Obnoxious, ob-nok'shiis, ad/, odious , offensive. 

Oboe, 6 'b 5 -£, H a reed instrument. 

Obovate, ob-6'vat, ad/, cgg-shtiped. 

Obscene, ob-sen', adj impure : indecent ; lewd. 
Obscure, obs-kuri, v. to conceal ; adj. dark ; indistinct. 
Obsecrate, ob'se-krat, v. to bescoLh 
Obsecration, ob-se-kr.Vshim. ». snppliLation 
Obsequies, ob'se-kwiz, n funer.il rites. 

Obsequious, ob-se'kw-T-us, edj snbintssivc ; hiiniblo; 
Observable, ob-zerv'abl, adj. noticeable (servile. 
Observance, ob-rerv'ans. u. attention . a religious nto. 
Observatory, ob-zcr'vS to-rl, ». a look 1.1111 : a place 
where astronom1c.1l observations taken 
Observe, ob-zerv', n to note , to reiiuirk. 

Obsession, ob-scsh'un, n persistence of att.ick. 
Obsidian, ob-sid'T-an, n. a natural glass 
Obsignate, ol>-.sig'n.it. v. to confirm ; to seal 
Obsmescent, oh-so-lus'cnt, adj goi">^ out of use. 
Obsolete, ob'so-let, ad/, out of date , disus«cl. 
Obstacle, ob'stnki, ». .in obstruction 
Obstetric, ob-stcl'rik, adj reliting to midwifery. 
Obstinacy, ob'stin-A-sf, n. stubtKirnmsss 
Obstieperous, ol>-strep'er-us, adj. uncontrollable; 
Obstruct, olis-trukt'. v. to hiiidor ; to inintnle. [noisy. 
Obstruction, ol>-struk'shun, « the act or obstructing ; 
Obstruent, ob'stru-ciit, adj. obstructing. [obstacle. 
Obtain, olvt.in', v. to g.-iiii . to hold 
Obtest, oL>-test', v to call upon to testify. 

OMrude, ob-trood'. v. to intrude , to foice upon 
Obtrusive, ob-troo'siv. n presuming , apt to obtrude. 
OMuse, ob-tus', at(/. blunt . dull 
Obvelation, ob-vel-a shun, ». conctsihnent. 

Obverse, ob'vers, h the head side of a com. 

Obverse, ob-vers', at/j. turned tow.irds one [wards. 
Obversion, ob-verishun, it the act of turning front* 
Obviate, ob'vf-at, v. to prevent . in tree froindiniculty. 
Obvious, ob'vl-us. clear , indisputable , evident. 
Obvolute, ob'vo-lut, adj. turned inward (opportunity. 
Occasion, o-ka'zliun, n. a Iiappenmg , an event ; an 
Occasional, o-ka'zhun-al, ad/ occurring now and then. 
Occident, ok'bi-dent, n the west 
Occidental, ok-$f-dcnt'al, adj western. 

Occipital, ok-sip'it-al, adj. relating to the back of the 
Occiput, ok'i-put, M. the back pan of the skull [head. 
Occlude, ok'kloud', to absorb 
Occult, ok-kult', adj. Iiiddcii ; abstruse ; secret. 
Occultism, ok-kult'izm, n. theosophy. 

Occupant, ok'u-pant, m. a dweller. 

Occupy, ok'U'pI, V. to possess , to hold. 

Occur, ok-kur, v. to happen ; to appear. 

Occurrence, ok-kur'ens, ft. an incident. 

Ocean, 6'shun, n^he vaster sfis. 

Ochlocracy, ok-Iok'ra sT, h. nidb-rule. 

Ochre, o'kr, n. a kind of clay. 

Octagpn, ok'ta-gon. ». an eight-sided ^ane. 
Octandrous, ok-tan'drus. at(/. having eSht stammt. 
Octangulv, okt-ang'gu-lar, ad/, with eight angles. 
Octau, oktant, m. eighth part of a circle. 
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Octave, okt'Sv, ». the musical eighth. 

Octavo, ok-ta'vo, m. having: uiKht leaves to a sheet. 
Octennw, Dk>ten'nT>al, adj. occurring every eighth 

Octq^wblaii, ok-to-Jen-SM-an. n. a person 8o years 
Ortuple, ok'tu-pl, adJ. eightfold. [old. 

Ocular, ok'u-lar, adj, by actual sight ; relating to the 
Oculist, ok'u-list, n. an eye specialist. [eye. 

Odalisque, d'dal-lskt n. a harem inmate. 

Odd, od. adj. not pairablc ; strange. 

Oddity, od'it-I. m. something peculiar; a singular 
Odds, odz, M. tile difference ; inequality. [persim. 
Ode, Od, ». a poem for music. 

Odious, O'dT-uh, ad/. hatefuL 
Odium, O'di-um, n. hatred. 

Odemtoid, o-dont'oid, adj. tooth-shaped. 

Odontology, o-dont-ol'O-jT, » the science of the teeth. 
Odorous, o'der-us, adj. fragranL 
Odour, finder, n. smell ; perfume. 

OSsopnagus, e-suPA-gus, n. the gullet. 

Offal, oPal. V. refuse . entrails. 

Offeiid, of-fend', v. to displease. 

Offender, of-fend'er, n one who offends. 

Offer, oPer, v to propose ; n. that whiih is offered. 
Offertory, oPer-to-rt, n alms given at church. 
Off>hana, oPhand, adj, without demur ; readily. 

Office, oris, m. jMsition , place where clerical work is 
done. [of [xisition in the anny. 

Officer, oPis-ci, m. the Itolder c»f .in office; any man 
Official, 0-fish'al, adj. a public officer. 

Officiate, d-fish'i-dt, v. to serve ; to act. 

Officious. 0-fish'us. adj. meddling , forward 
Offing, oring, off the shore 
Offscouring, ofTsLow r-ing, « refuse. 

Offset, of set. n n balance , equivalent. 

Oft, oft, adv. often 

Ognam, og'nm, n an ancient kiml of Insli writing. 
Ogive, o 11V, ft a pointed arch 
Ogle, O'gl. V. to glance at amorously. 

Ogre, i)'gr, ft a monster 

Omium, 0-id'f-uiii, «<,a kiml of parasite fungi. 

Oil, oil, H. any greasy liquid , v to lubnc.ite with oiL 
Oil-cloth, ft coloured tiuor-cuvenng 

Ointment, omt'nient, «. salve. 

Old, adf aged . worn out , aiu-ient. 

Oleaginous, 6-le .‘li'ui-us, ad/, oily : unctuous. 
Oleander, o-le-an'uer, «. an even green slvub< 
Oleaster, O-le-as ter, n. wild olive. 

Olein, b'lc-in, n, natural fat, 

Olent, o'lent, ad;, redolent 
Oleograph, OMc-o-graf, n an oil print. 
Oleomargarine, 0 le-o-niar’gar cn, h .-utifu ia1 butter 
Olfactory, ul-fak'to-r], n. the org.u\ of siiirll. 
Oligarchy, ol'l-gtlr-kl, h. government i^y a few. 

Olio, ft a incrilcy. 

Olitory, ol f-to-rt, ad;, relating to vegetables. 
Olivaceous, ol-iv-a'shus, adj olivc-i oloured. 

Ollveb ol-i-\ei'. n an iniit'ihon (uMrl 
Oils Podrida,^ ol'I<l-pod-red.i, n. uu ongruous mixture 
Omega, oiuc-ga, » the last letter of the Creek 
Omen, d'nien, u a foreboding (alphabet. 

Omissible, o-iuis'i-bl, adj that may be left out. 
Omission, o-misIPun, n. neglect , f.iilurc. 

Omit, 0-nnt', v to leave out. 

Omniparity, om-nlqiar'it-i, n. equality 
O.mnibus, onPni-l>iis, h a large passenger vehicle; 
ao|^;^ovcring all. 

Omnifarious, om-nI-fa*rI-us, adj of every sort 
Omnipotence, oni-nip'6-tens h. indcAmte power. 
Omnipresence, om-nf-prc. 2 'ens, ft. presence every- 
Omniscient, om-nish'ent, adj. a.'1-knowuig. [where. 
Omnivorous, oin-niv'er-us. adj. all-devuiiring. 
Oneness, wun'ness, ti. singleness. 

Oneinriogy, 6-ni-roPo-il, n divination of dreams. 
Onerous, on'er-us, at^j. burdensome. 

Onicolo, o-nik'o-lo, n. a vanety of onyx. 

Onlooker, on'Icok er.Ef. an observCT. 

Onset, on'set. m. a sudden attack. 

Onslaught, on'slawt, m. a violent attack. 

Outglogy, oat-oPo-jr, m. the science of being. * 

Onus, e^nus, H. responsibility. 

Onyx, on'ikL ». a^kind of agate. * 
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Odidal,V°^'^^h *tdf- egg-shaped. 

Oolte, 9o-lit, M. akind of luiicstone. 

Oology, d-oKoJ-T, n. the study of eggs. 

Oolong, oc/Iong, h. a kind of black tea. 

Ooze, ooz, V. to percolate ; ». soft mud 
Opacity, o-pas^it-T, n. opaqueness. 

Opal, iypal. n. a precious stone. 

Opaque, d-pak', adj. untransparent. 

Open, d'pen, adj. not closed ; spread out ; frank ; n. a 
Opera, op'er-tl, n. niu.sical drama. [clear space. 

Operate, op'er4t, v. to work ; to exert ; to perform a 
surgical operation^ 

Operative, op'er-d-tlv, n. a workman; a labourer; 

adj. having power to operate. 

Operculum, o-iier'ku-lum, n. a cover or lid. 

■Operose, op'er-ur. adj. laborious. 

Ophicleide, oFl-klid. n. a large brass musical instni- 
Ophidian, df-id'T-an, adj. lekiting to serpents, [ment. 
Ophiology, of-F-oKo-ir, #• the study of serpents. 
Ophthalmia, of-/Aariiil-a, n. eye mflainination. 
Ophthalmic, of-/Aal''iiiik, adj relating lo the eye. 
Opiate, 6'pT-at, ft. drug (oiitaiiiuig opium. 

Opine, o-pin', v. to supiiosc. 

Opinion, o-pin'yun, n. view ; belief ; judgment. 

Opium, d'pl-uin, n. iiiice of the white (Kippy. 
Oppilation, op-il-a'snun, n. stoppage. 

Opponent, op-pu'nent, n. one who opposes. • 
Opportune, op';x)r-tijn, ai^\ timely . teasonable. 
Opportunity, op-por-tu'nf-tf, n a favourable chance. 
Opposite, op'o-zit, atfj. facing ; adverse. fl>arty. 
Opposition, op-u-zisli'un, n resistance , an opposing 
Oppress op-pres', v. to burden . to press iqKm. 
Opprobious, o-prO'ttri-us, adj. dtsgrjceftii. 

Opprobrium, op-prO'brt-um, h. reproach ; infamy. 
Oppugn, dp.pun', V to op;iose. • 

Optative, op'tA tiv, adj expressive of dcMre. 

Optic, up'tifc. adj. reUuiig to sight. * 

Optics, op'tiks, ft. hcieAe of light 
Optimism, op'tim-izin, n. the belief tluit e\erything is 
Option, op' shun, n. |>o\ver of choue [for the best. 
Optional, op'shun-al, adj left to thoice. 

Opulence, op'u-lens, n. wealth. 

Opus, 6'pus, H. work. 

Oracle, or'fi-kl, n a wise i>i>inion 
Oracular, 6-ralc fi-lar, adj, authoritative 
Oragious, d-ni'ji-us. ad;, stormy. 

Oral, 6 la’ aJj siwken ; verbal. 

Orange, ot^ouj. h. a well-known fruit: a colour. 
Orangeman, ui^anj-man, » an Irish Pro'-e.itant. 
Orangery, or'anj-'”f-t, n an orange pkiMtation or gar- 
Oranan, 6-ra'rI an, adj relating to toe co-ist. [den. 
Orator, or'.1>tv>r, n <1 p.it;lic s|ieaker. 

Oratorio, or-2-t&'rf-o, ft. a sat red musical drama. 
Oratory, or'5-to-rT, n. the art of public speaking. 

Orb, orb, n. a circle ; a sphere • 

Orbicular, orb-ik'u-lar. adj, round 
Orbit, orb'll, h. course of a planet. 

Orcadian, ork n'dl-an, adj relating to the Orkneys. 
Orchard, orch'ard, h. garden of fruit tiees 
Orchestra, or'kes-tra, n a l^nd of mu»i(.ians. 

Ordain, or-d-in', v. to appoint ; to set apart 
Ordeal, or'dC-al, n. a severe Inal. [Lonimand. 

Order, or der, n. method : rule, a fraternity ; v. t<^ 
Orderly, or dcr-ll. adj incihiKhcal ; regular. 

Ordinal, oridin-al, adj. showing order. 

Ordinance, or'din-ans, tt. a statute , a rite. 

Ordinary, or'din-ar-l, adj. usual ; common. 

Ordinate, or'din-at, adj. regular; in order. 

Ordnance, ord'nans, n, artillery ; cannon. 

Ordonnance, oridon-ans, n. Iiamioiuous combination 
of parts in a picture or building. 

Ordure, or'diir, h. filth. 

Ore, dr, ft, crude metal. 

Oread, d'rC-ad, ». a mountain nymph. 

Organ, or'g.m, u. a Urge wind instrument ; a vital 
part ; a newspaper. [set m operation. 

Organise, or^gan-tz. v. to form parts into a whole ; to 
Organism, or'gan-iziii, ». system ; organic structure. . 
Organon, or'gan-on, n. rules for scientific investiga- 
Orgies^r'jiz, k. drunken revels. ,.tion. 

Oriel, ari-el, n. projecting window. 

Orient, fi'rf-ent, h. the east ; adj, eastern. 

nuebtne ; bold ; p4t ; storm ; mate ; tub ; bOm. 
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Orifloe, or'lf-ls, n. an openlmr* [standard oC France. 
Orlflamme. or^I-flam, m. the ancient fl^e" 

Ori£an, orI>f[an, n. wild marjoiain. ^ 

Origlni or'l-Jin. n. source : cause. 


WAiKiu»i«ivr*ij ^ 

Oriaon, oi^*zon, n. a prayer. [existence. 

Ormer* oi^mer, n. an earrshell. 

Onnolu, or'md-lu, n. brass or copper ^It. 

Oniament, oin'll*nient, n. an enibelUshment; a decora* 
Ornate, or'nSt, adj. adorned : decorative. [tion. 
Omitholite, or>ni//t'0*llt, n. a fossil bird. 

Ornitholoery, or<ni/A*ol'o-Jf. n. science of birds. 
Orology, or-oVo>Jf, n. the science of mountains. 
Orphan, or'fan, n. child without lather or mother. 
Orphanage, or'fan-.lj. ». a home for orphans. 
Orpharian, or-fa'rl-an, n. a strinf^ed mstrument 
Orpin, or'pin, n. a deep ^old colour. 

Orra, or^H, a^f, odd ; discordant. 

oi^er4, n. an instrument for illustiatinff the 
movements of the planets. 

Orthodox, or'Mo-dolcs, a(0'~ according to genf'ral 
Orthoepy, or'M6>e-p!, n. right pronunciation, [belief. 
Orthographer, or/A'Og'ra>fer, n. a correct speller. 
Orthography, orrA>og'ntf-I. ti. spelling. [struction. 
Orthorttetry, or/A-om'e-tr(. n. the art of verse con- 
Orthopaedic, orrA*o*p^dilc, adj. relating to bodily 
Ortive, or'tiv, adj. eastern. [deformity. 

Oa, os, If. a bone. 

OsdUate, os'il-at, v. to sway : to swing. 

Oscillatory, os'iUa.to-rt, a<]>. swinging 
Oadtancy, os'it«an-sT. n. drowsines :. ; denseness. 
Oadtation, os-lt-i'shun, «. gaping. 

Osculant, os'ku-lant, adj. kissing ; adhering. 

Osculate, os'^u-lat, v. to kiss. 

Osier, A'zher, n. a kind of williw. 

Osnmnll, os*manMl, ad/, belon^ng to Turkey. 
Osseous, os'5<us, a4/. oony. 

Osalde, os'Tkl, h. a small bone. 

Osslvorous, o5-iv'or>us, ad/, feeding on bones. 
Ossuary, os'u«ar-T. n charaeMioiise. 

Ostensible, os-tcn'si-bl. af(/. apparent ; plausible. 
Ostensive, os<ten*s*v, ad/, showing: exhibiting. 
Ostentatious, o'»-tcn-t/i'&)ius, at(/. pompous; Miowy. 
Osteology, os-tS-oI'o-jl, n science of Ihmics. 

Ostiary, os'ti-ar-f, «. a church doorkeeper. 

Ostracise, os'tra'slz, v. to banish 
Ostracism, os'tra-sizm, n. proscription. 

Otic, &-tik, adj. relating to the ear. 

Odose, fi'shT-As. ad/, lazy ; careless. 

Otology, 5-torO-ji, n. science oi the ear. 

Odar, ot'ar, n. a fragrant oil distilled from flowers. 
Ottoman, ot'6>man, it. a Turk ; a cushioned seat. 
Oubft, oo^bit. It, hairy caterpillar. [ing. 

Oubliette, oo-bll-et', n. a dungeon witlt no side open 
Ourdlogy, oo-rol'o-jT, n. the study ol urinary matters. 
Oust, owst, V. to expel ; to force out. 

Out, owt, adv. not in; abroad ; off the mark, 

Outhid, owt-bid'. V. to bid hiiiher than others. 

Outcry, owt'krl, n. a cry of distress. 

Outdo, owt'doo', V. to surpass ; to outwit. 

g utfacc, owt'fls', V. to confront ; to brazen out. 

utflt, owt'fit, n. equipment. t 

Outgo, owt'gS, If. expenditure ; what goes out. 

Outhc lose, owt'hows, h. a small building adjacent to 
the chief one. 

Outing, owt'ing. n. an airing : an excursion. 
Outlandish, OMrt*land'lsh, adj. strange; vulgar; 
Outlast, owt'last', v. to last longer than. [uncouth. 
Outlaw, owt'law, n. a proscribea person. 

Outlay, owt'lil, v. to lay out ; n. expenditure. 

Outlet, owflet, n. means of egress. 

Outline, owtMIn. h. a sketch ; exterior lines of a draw. 
Outpace, owt-pas', v. to outstrip. . [liv- 

Ouqmat, owt'pbst, u. military post away from camp. 
Ouqnit, owt'put. M. yield of metal or mineraL 
Outnge, owt'rSJ, n. insult ; violence. 

Outrageous, owt-n&J'us, adj. beyond reason : furious, 
Outraaoe, owt'rans, n. the utmost extremllir; the 
bitter end. 

OutrS, 00 tli^ atU, strained ; extravagant i unusual 
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Outride, owt*rId'. to ride fester than. 

Outrider, owt'ri<asr, sa an advance rider ; an attmidul 
on hCMTseback. « 

Outright, owt.rlt', Aft' entirely ; at^«nce. ^ 
Outset, owt'set. n, beginning ; setting out, ^ 
Outaklrt, owt'skirt, n. border ; suburo. 

Outstrip, owt'Strip', v, to leave beliind ; to pass. 
Outwit, owt*wtt', V. to oveq^ch. 

Outwork, owt^work, n. work outside the chief line of 
Oval 5'val, at^/. egg-shaped. fortification. 

Ovanoua, 6>va'rl-us, aeO> comprising eggs. 

Ovary, a'va.rl, n. the part where the egg is formed. 
Ovation, fi-vS'shun. it. public homage. 

Oven, uv'n, n. cavity where baking is done. 

Over, 0‘ver,j»nr/. higher; above ; oeyond. 

Overalls, 6'ver4wlz. n. loose over-trousers. 
Overbearing, 6-ver-bS'ring, ad/, haughty. 

Overcast, 6-ver-kast\ v. to cloud. 

Overcharge, 6'ver-cliarJ, n. exccs.sive change. 
Overdraw, C-ver-drawl v. to exaggerate: to draw 
excessively. 

Overgrowth, fl-ver-growth', n. what Is overgrown. 
Overhaul, 6-vcr-haml v. to investigate. 

Overhear, 6-ver-her', v. to hear what was not intendefl. 
Overlook, 6-ver-look\ v. to look over ; to survey. 
Overpoise, O-ver-poiz', v. to outweigh. 

Overreach, 6-ver-rech', v. to get the better of; to go 
Overrun, d-ver-run'. v.to run or spread over, [too fer. 
Overseer, b-ver-se'er, ». a siipcrintendciu. 

Overshol A-ver-shnt\ adj. surpassed. 

Oversight, O'vcr-sit, n. a mistake; something omitted 
Overt, 6'vcrt, adj. open. [to be noted. 

Overtake, 6-ver.t5k\ v to come even with, ‘fan oftcr. 
Overture, 6'ver-tur, u. an introductory piece of music; 
Overweening, 0-ver-wen'ing, ad/, conceited. 
Overwhelm, d-vcr-wh«liu\ v, to crush ; to overcome ; 
to flow over. 

Ovicular, O-vikM-lar, adj pertaining to an egg. 
Oviform, 6'vl-form, adj. ceg-shapnl. 

Oviparous, 6-vip'.ir.us, aa/. cgg-uiyrng. 

Ovule, ftv'ul, n. a little egg ; a seed. 

Owing, 6'ing, adj. due ; iiiiputabie to, 

Own, on, V. to possess. 

Oxidation, oks-id-a'shun, n. act of oxidising. 

Oxide, oks'Id, n. a cheniic.il coMijHiimd 
Oxygen, oks'i-Jen, n. the gat»eous element which 
&ust.nns life. 

Oxygenate, oks'ljen-at, v. to unite with oxygen. 
Oxygenous, nks-tj'en-us, adj. pertauung to oxygen. 
Oxymel, oks'i-mel, ir, a compound of honey and 
vin»Tf.ir. 

Oxymoron, oks-T-mA'ron, n. ideas of contrary mean- 
Oyer, o'yer, n. the hearing of trials. [ing combined. 
Ozon^ d'zOn, it. oxygen augmented oy electric 
inilueace. 


Pabular, pab'u-lar, tuij. esculent ; fit for food. 
Pabulum, pab'u-lum, u. food ; nourishment. fstepa 
Pace, pas. n. a step ; a stride ; speed ; v. to measure 
Pacbal pl-shft', n a Turkish governor. 

Pachaiic, i>a-sha'llk, adj. the territory of a pacha. 
Pachyderm, TXik'i derni, n a thick-skinned aninml. 
Pachypod, pakM-pod, adj. thick-footed. 

Pacinc, pa-sif Ik, adj. peace-making ; calm ; peaceful. 
Pacify, pas'T-fl, v. to appease ; to soothe. 

Pack, pak, n. a bundle: w. to arrange close , to start 
Packman, pak* man, n. a pedlar. [off rapidly. 

Pact, pakt. If. a contract. 

Pad, pad, ». anything stuffed with soft material; v to 
stuff ; to walk. \v. to move a boat by paddling 
Paddle, pad'l, v. to play In water with handi, or feeT 
Poddodc, pad'ok, it. an inclosure. * 

Padh^, pad'lok, a hanging ^k. 

Pasan, pe^an, n. sdVg of triumplc 
Pagan, im'gan. ». a heathen. 

j, It. a boy attendant. [tacla 

, p^'ant, N. a pompous riion ; public spec* 


Pagan, iw'gan 
Pagoda, pawda, x. an saBtum idol temple. 

Paaeutiotfr-da'^*^ ’ 


iQ'tlka. ft. the science of teaching, 
dfty ; 5t ; firm ; Cve ; 21k ; thf(re ; Ice ; pin ; machtne; boll ; p9t ; stdim ; mOte ; ti!b ; biSni. 
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PidlUsse, pal'yas', n. an under i|nttreM of ttraw. 

Pain. pSn. ». physical or mental ^uflering. 

Palnt^ pSn'ter. n. an artist ; one who paints : rope 
Pair, n. a cfuple. [for fastening boat 

Palace^^Vfis, rt. a royal or noble MeBidenc& 

Paladin, paVa*dln, n, a knight*errant 
Palaeography, pal<fr4ig'raM, m , study of ancient writ 
ings. . [Stone Age. 

Palaeolithic, pfil-e-o^lirA'lR, pertaining to the early 
Falmology, p31-e<oVo>jl. n. study of antiquities 
Paleontology, pSI-e-ont*oroOI, », science of fossils. 
Palanquin, pa1>an*k£n', h. nastem covered convey* 
ance earned cm men’s shoulders. [taste. 

Palatable, pal'at-abl, ad/, savoury ; agreeable to the 
Palate, pal' at. n. the roof of the mouth ; taste, [palace. 
Palatiu, paUa'slial, adj relating to or resembling a t 
Palatinate, i>a1-at'in>at, ». province of a palatine, 
palatine, paVa-tlu, a<(;. enjoying royal privileges. 
Palaver, jial-A'ver, «. flattering talk. 

Pale, iMl. j>allid ; wan. 

Paleaceous, pal-e-a'slius. ad/‘ chaffy. 

Palestra, pal-es'tra, n wrestiuig-place. 

Paletot, pal'e-td, n. a light overcoat. 

Palette, pal'ct, «. ova! board used by minters f<i>r 
Palfrey, parfrl, n. a saddle horse. [colour mixing. 
Patlniu, parin>al, adf going backward. 

Palindrome, pal'in-arom. u. a word, sentence, or line 
that reads the same backward as forward. 

Paling, (sVIing, it. a fence 

Pailngenesla. paidn-jen’e^sis, n regeneration, 

Palincxle, pal^n-ed, n. a pcnmi of recantation. 

Palisade, pahisvld', ti. fortification of ] talcs. 

PalisanMr, |ial>ts<dn'der, m. rosewood 

Pall, pawl, V. to render vapid , n coffin co\ ering. 

Palladium. |jal-.'i'di-uiii. n. mean’; ot wfety. 

Pallah, t>arah, m an African .uuclope. 

Palliative. )ial'y.i-tiv, m. tiuit which rnitigntes. 

Pallid, pal'id, adj. pale ; wan. 

PalUum, palM'Um, ». a lai je Roman m.uitle. 

Palrer, ^lal'or, n. paleness. 

Palm, |>&m. n. Inner itar* of hand; a tropical tree: t*. 

to pass off w roncly . [the hand 

Palmated, |>al<ma'ti‘d, adJ shaped like the palm of 
Palmer, pAin'er, n. a pilgrim. 

Palmiferous, u.1m4f cr-us, adJ. p.almd>earing. 

Palmistry, parmis-trt, ii. divining by the hand. 
Palmitlne, (ml'mit’ln, m. f.tt, obtained from |ialm oil. 
Palm-wine, pAtii'wln', » wine from feriucnied rialm 
Palmy, pAin'T, adJ. prosperous. [sap 

Palpable, iMl'p.'i-nl, plim, visible 
Palpebral, prirpe'hral, adt pertaiu'ng to the eyelids. 
Palpitate, pal'pT-t.'it, xf. to throb ; to nuh>ate. 

Palter, pawl'ter, v. to shuffle, to trine. 

Palterer, pawl'tor-er, «. a irifler. 

Paltiy, (lawl'trr, ad/, me.'in ; trifling : contemptible. 
Paludal, |.al-u'dal, ad/, relating to ni.'irslics. 

Pamper, pant' per, v. to glut 
Pamphlet, iiani'flet, an unbound book. 

Pamphleteer, pani-flet-er', u a pamphlet writer. 

Pan, ]ian. n. a shallow vessel. 

Panama, fiaii-a>$e'A. n a universal cure. 

Panary, ^van'S-rf, arf>. relating to bread. 

Panax, fM-naks', h. a kind of shrul*. 

Pancake, {laii'kak, h a thin cake made in a frying pan. 
Panch, iiansh, n a mat made of rope. 

Pancratium, pan-krS'shi-uni, n. combined boxing and 
Pand, VI, a bed curtain. | wrestling march. 

Pandect, pan'dekt, n. a treatise dealing with an entire 
Pandemic, t>aii<dem'{k, adt epidemic. [science. 
Pandemonium, pamdc-infi'nbum, tt. assemblage ot 
demons. 

Pander, pan'der, v, to minister to ; to procure, 
Panderess, pai)>der-es', m procuress. 

Pandiculation, imn-dik-u-U^shun, m yawning ; stretch^ 
P.’iodlom pan<di'on, » a kind of osprey. [mg. 

Pane, pan, n. a plat^f gloss. ^ 

Panegyric, pt^ i jfr% v. a eulogy. 

Panel, pan'el, n. a rectangular space of wainscot, door, 

1 ^, n. a sudi^fi pain. |pr walL 


pan'Hc. i^sudden fright. 

t'aiudxMS, t>an-l>dr6'Bti. n. gc 

Pannage, pan'SJ, n. flood picked up In 


(tion. 

pu4>dr^Bti. boM^^w^im* 
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Pannw, pan^*er. n. a basket carried on horse- or mule* 
Pa pniKin, pan'i-kln, n. a small pan. [back. 

Plboply, pan'd-plf, m. full equipment in armour. 
Panimtlcon, pan^op^tl-kon, n. a show-room ; a prison 
admitting of all ]>risoners being seen from one point. 
^maoraxna^ pan-d-rani'A. n. a complete view ; a series 
of pictures on a roll. 

Paaotype, pan'd-tip, », a collodion picture. 

Panqy, pan'zT, n. a cultivated violet. 

Pant, V. to breathe rapidly ; to throb. 

Pantaloon, pan-ta-loon'. n. a pantomime buffoon, 
Pantheism, iianVAmizin, «. tlie theory that the 
universe is God. 

Pantheon, pan7/re-on. u. temple dedicated to deities. 
Pantouffle, pan'tooPl, ». a slipper. 

) Pantevraph, i>an'td-grar, n. a copying instrument. 
Pantology, pan-io1'A-jf. n. universal knowledge. 
Pantometer, pant-om'e-tcr, m. Instrument for measur- 
ing angles. 

Pantomime, pan't6-mTm. n. dumb show ; a Christmas 
Papacy, pa'p.1-sT, n. the papal office. [piece. 

Papaverous, {^la-pav'cr us, adj. poppy-like. 

Paper, pa'per, «. nmicnal m.nde from rags or fibres. 
Paphian, pi'f ( an, ad/ lascn lous, 

Papier-mach^, pap'y.i-mft'shil. n. Japanned pulp. 
Papilionaceous, pa-pil-) uii-a'shus. adj. ^tterfy- 
siia|>cd. • 

Papillary, pap H-ar-T, adj. furnishea with or resembling 
I'apillote, fMp'il-ot, n a curl-j aocr. [nipples. 

Papoose, tia-{K>os', m a Red Indian Infant. 

PappouH, pap' us, adj. covered with down. 

Papulous, |>ap'u-lus, adj‘ covered witli Misters. 
Papyrus, i»a-prrus. « jiaper made from an Egyptian 
Par, pflr, a»xj. equal value. 

Parable, par'abl, «. ,aii allegorical narrative. 
Parablcpsis, par-a-blep'sis, u distortetlkvision. 
Parabola, i);ir-al>'u-Ui|^. .1 conic section. 

Parabolic, par-S-boVlc, adj shown by parable. 
Parachute, lar'A-shoot, n .tn unibrefia-like apparatus 
used m descrntiing iron) a lialloon. ... 

Paraclete, par'A-kIct, n an advocate; the Holy 
Parade, fiA-rnd', v to march : to show off ; n. military 
display . pl.ite for promenading 
Paradigm, par'fl-ihm, n an example. 

Paradise, t>ar'a-dK. ». Eden ; heaven; al*ode of bliss. 
Paradox, parM-doks, w an ap|jarent contradiction of 
Parage, par'aj. «. legal eriu.ihty. [terms. 

ParagenesiB, par-a-jen'e-sis, w hybridism. 

Paragon, par'A-gon. h a iierfcct e.x.implc. 

Paragram, par'.i-gr.'im, n play on words. 

Paragraph, par^A-graf. n a section ot .in article. 
Parallax, p.ir'al-aks ». seeming change of {losition in 
a heavcidy lioily as seen from rJi.ie -ent |Mjints. 
Parallel, par^.nl el, n. the s line direction ; similar 
Parallelogram, par-al-cro-giam, ». a plane or four 
sidr’S, the opposite sides l*eing equal 
Paralysis, iMir-al'is-U. h loss of power in any part; 
Paiamo, par'am-t^, n. a wide, high plain. [palsy. 
Pai amount, pir'a-mownt, adf. dominant : superior. 
Paramoui, p.ir'.l-moor, h a lover, in an illicit sense. 
Parang, p.'ir-.ing^, n. a Milav knife. 

Parapet, ivar'fl.pct, n a breastwork of defence. 
Paraphernalia, ^lar-S-fer-nA'II-A. h. trapfiings: apparel. 
•Paraphrase, p;ir'a-fr.iz, « a free transLition. 

Par apsis, p,ir-:ip'sis, ». defective sense of touch. 
Para^ene, mr-as-tl-le'ne. n mock moon seen when 
lunar rainlmw visible. [phant, 

Parastte^ p.ir'as4t, n. one living upon another ; a syco- 
Paratomc, par-A-ton'ik, ad/, retarding vegetation. 
Parboil. iJAr'boil, v to iiartly boil. 

Parcel, pAr'scl, n. » a bundle. 

Parcenary, pArisen-ar-l, w. joint heirship. 

Parchment, pArch'ment, n. sheepskin for writing 
Pard, pArd, n. a leopard. [upon. 

JPardon, pArd'on, v. to fon^ve ; n. forgiveness. 

Pare. par. v. to cut off the skin til fruit, vegeta- 
bles. etc. 

Paregoric, par-S-goriik, n tincture of opium. 
Pardla, par-el'A, n, a lichen. 

Parenk pi' rent. m. a father or mother ; a begetter. 

PAranthealS- •var.«n'/a».elc M wnnie SneitM'Ml arif 

the marl 


Parratb^l^^r-cn'/Ae-sIs, w, words inserted withtai 


dSy ; it : ijm ; €ve ; glk ; thfow ; Ike ; plo ; machtne; bold ; pfft ; stdrm ; mote ; tOb ; bOnk 



[porcelain, 
a fine 
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Parerron, pa-rer'cron, h. subsidiary work. 

ParealL par'£>si$. h. partial paralysis. 

Paivet. ^r'Jet, h. eypsum. 

ParneliQiii p&r-he'lMin, ». a mock sun. 

Pariah, pa'rl-a, H. an outcast. 

Parian, pa'rf-an, a^'. relating- to Paros: 

Parietal, ^-rrct-al, tuf/. relating to or part of a wall. 
Parine, pa'ring, n. a thin strip cut oiT. 

Partshi ^r'lsh, n a church district. 

Parisian, par>iz'i*an. n a resident of Paris. 

Parisyilabic, par-f-siI-SbMk, adj. having the same 
number of syllables. e 

Parity, par'It-t, n analog^' ; equality. 

Park, pArk, n. enclosetl pleasure-land. 

Parlance, pdr'lans, n. speech : talk. 

Parley, par'll, v. to discuss. 

Parlour, par'lor. « a sitting-room. 

Parochial, par-o'kT-al, a //. relating to a parish. 

Parody, par'o dl, n. a burlesque. 

Parole, par-dl', h word of honour ; ptiss-word. 

Parosmia, par-os'inf-a, n defective sense of smell. 
ParotiB, par-ot'id, m. tlie largest of the vilivarj’ glands. 
Paroxysm, par'oks-izm. n. sudden fit of pain. 
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Parquet, par-ket', «. the pit of a tliealre. 

Parquetry, par'ket-rf. » inl.iicl woodwork fur floors. 
Parr. par. n. a young salmon. 

Parrnesu, par-c'sf-a, h. forwardness of speech. 
Parricide, i>ar'i-sid, h. a murderer. 

Parry, par'I, v. to prevent ; to ward off. 

Pane, pars. v. to state the grammatical sense of words 
and sentences. 

Parsee, piir'se, « a Zoroastnaii Indun 
Parmmony, par'.s1-uiiin-l, » n>gg.itdliiiess: frugality. 
Parson, par'son, « a clergyman, numsier, or )ier 
Part, part, M. less than tlu* wliolo , cliarai ter in a plaj 
Partake, par-|nk', v. to lia^oa share in, us of lou I 
Parterre, p.lr-Tar', u a flower plot 
Parthenogenesis, par-;/M*n-o i(ii'-i'=-sis, «. repro l-is- 
tion of insects bv llic female onlv. 

Partial, par'shal, adj unlair ; one sided , in pait. 
Partible, part'ibl, ad/ divisible. 

Participate, par-us'ip-at, T' to partake 
Participle, jiar'ti-si-pl, u. a word containing the 
qu iiities of botti verb .and noun 
Particle, par'ti kl, « a jut ; a minuto part; tin atom 
Particular, par-tik'u-Ur, ait/, special; relating to a 
Partim, pSrtaui, in pan I si>ecitied tiling. 

Partisan, pdi/tl-zan, » an adiu icnt. 

Partite, p.lr'tlt, adj. divided intr jMrts. 

Partition, iiflr-ttsli'un, » a divtsiuii. 

Partlet, p.trtMet, i, .1 n.ff 

Partner, pArt'ner, n. a business associate. 

Part-song, |>eLr^'song, u a song sung in parts. 
Parturition, t>ar-iu-ri-.h'un, « delivery; act of birth 
Party, p,lr'tl, « persons acting together fur any special 
Parvenu, pAr'ven-u, it an upstirt. [purposc- 

Paschal, pas'kal, fi. the Passover. 

Paacua^, pas'ku-aj, n. cattle-pa.sturage. 

Paahaf Pasnalic. See Pacha., Pac/ialic, 

Pasquinade, pas'kwin-ad, n a lampoon. 

Pass, pas, V. to move by , to eia'isc. 

Passable, pas'abl, adj. toler.ible. 

Pa -sage, pas'aj, n. act of passing : hall-way; voyage. 
Pass4, pas-a', ad/, faded ; out of d.itc Iveyance. 4 
Passenger, i>as'en-jer, n. a traveller in a public con- 
Pas^er, pas'er, n. one wlio passes. 

Passenne, pas'er en, a((/ rcl.iting to the sjuirrow 


Passible, pas'ibl, adj, iinpressionab.. 
Passim, pas'im. adv. here ami there. 


[tribe. 


Passing, 

Passion, 


f, pas'ing, adj. going by ; happening. 

(lash'un, ». strong emotion; excessivv lesire. 

Passive, pas'iv, adj. inactive; unresisting. [travel. 

Passpoi^ pas'pdrt, n licence ; written pcrint.ssion to 
Paste, past, n. a soft cement made of flour, water, etc. 
Pasteboard, past'bOrd, m. card-board. 

Pastel, pas'tel, ». a chalk drawing. 

Pastern, pas'tem, n. part of boon 
Pasdeh^ pas-t&h'. m, a mixture, in music, painting, 
Piastille, pas-teV, n. a lozenge. [etc. 

Pastime, pas'tini. n. recreation. » 

Pastor, pas'tur. fi. a clergyman ; a shepherd. 

Pasture, past'ur, n. grazing grass. 


Pat, adf. to the point; apt. 

Patch, pach, n. a piece sewed on ; a plot ; v. to mend. 
Pate, pat, n the head. 

Patella, pft4 sl'a. m. a small dish : the knee-p^ 
Paten, pat'en, n. plate used in the eucharisljT 
Patent, pa'tent, n. obvious ; gnuit of right to an inven- 
Patemal, pa-tcr'nal, ad/> (atlierly [tion. 

Paternoster, pa'ter-nos'ter, n. Lord’s Prayer. 

Path, pa/A, ». a way ; a track. 

Pathetic, iia/A-et'ik, adj. touching: affecting. 
Pathetism, pa/A'et-izni. n. anlniarinagnctism. 

Pathlc, pa/A'ik, adf. relating to disease. [passions. 
Pathognomy, pa/A-og'no-mT, «. the science of the 
Pathology, pa/A-oro-jf, u. science of diseases. 
Patibulary, pat-ib'Q-lar-T, n pvrtaiiibig to a gallowa 
I Patience, pa\slions. m. endunuicc ; forbe.irance. 
Patina, ]irit'm-4. u. a nan. 

Patois, p.U-waw', «. dialect. 

Patriarch, pa'trT-Ark, ». a head of a church or family. 
Patrician, pa-tnsh'an. n. a noble. [tather. 

Patricide, pat'ri-sTd, «. the murder or murderer of a 
Patrimony, (Mt'rT-inun-T, u. property inherited. 
Patriot, pa'trl-ot, « one devoted to his country. 
Patiistic, pat-ris'tik, ad/, relating to tfie early 
Chriittian lathers. [camp or district. 

Patrol, pl-trol', v. to guard : to go ttie rounds of a 
Patron, pii'tron, » an encniirager . a protector. 
Patronymic, pat-rO-nmrik, n me family naiiie. 
Patten, pat’en, ». a clog; base of a column. 

Patter, pat'er, ». rapid sound or utterance. 

Pattern, {lat'ern, >1 a model. 

Paucity, paw' sit I, n iiicagrcncss : fewness. 

Pauline, p.aw'lin, adj. relating to the .\poiitle Paul. 
Pauper, paw-'per. n one who receives parish relief. 
Pause, pawz, n. cessation , v. to make a pause 
Pave, pav, v. to prepaie ; to lay .stones on a roatL 
Pavid, pavhd, ad/, tiiiiid 

Pavilion, pa-vil yun, h. .i large tent ; a domed luhiding. 
Pavotuue, pav'o-nin, ad;, ivlaiing to or resembling the 
lieacock. [witli the foot. 

Paw, «. the foot of .an animal ; ts to he.at the ground 
Pawn, H, a thing g'vcii ,is svciiritv ; v to pledge. 
Pawnbroker, |ja\vii'bru-krr, n one who lends money 
on security of things left in his charge. 

Pax, paks, n. the kiss of peace, {to settle an account. 
Pay, j>a, n. salary ; wages; v. to requite with money ; 
Payntoe, pa'niz, v to harden and pre.erve 
Peace, pes, w. quiet; calinru'^s. iraiiquitlity. 

Peak, pek, n. a point , a heacL'-uid. 

Peal, pci, n. n ringing. 

Pearlash, perra*>li, n refined pot.ish. 

Peart, pert, ad/, .saucy. 

Peasant, pez'ant, «. a country Ubourer. 

Pease, |>ez, n. cruslicd pca^.. 

Peat, pet, ft. decayed vegetable matter, iiirf. 

Pebble, {/eb'l, n a small rounded stone. 

Peccable, pek'nbi, ad/, liable to sin. 

Peccadillo, nck-a-diro, n a petty tauU. 

Peccavi, pex-a'vT, exci. I have sinned. 

Peck, pek, n {{uarter of a busiiel : v. to strike with 
Pectic, pek'tik, adj curdling. [the beak. 

PectinaJ, pek'tm al, adj. comb-like. 

Pectoral, pek'iu-r.al, a ij. p(;rt.-iiiuiig to the breast. 
Peculate, pek'u lAt, v. to embezzle. 

Peculiar, pe kii'lf-ar, aaj. singular. 

Pecuniary, pc'ku'Kl-ar-i, adj. relating to money. 
Pedagogue, iied'A-gog. n a schoolmaster ; a teacher. 
Pedal, ped'ni. adj rdaiing in the font 
Pedant, perrant, n. a scholastic pretender. 

Peddle, pedM, v. to hawk goods. 

Peddling, jiud'hng, adj, trifling. 

Pedestal, ped'es tal, n. the base of a column. 
Pedestrian, pe-des'trf-an. a. one who walks 
Pe>'.cular, ped-ik'u-lar, adj. lousy. 

Pedicure, pud'!-kur, n. treatment of corns. i 

Pedigree, ped’f-gre. n. particulars of lineage. 
Pediment, ped'l-mont. > 1 . the pat. over a portico. 
Pedobaptiat, pSd-o-bap'tist, n. a belifhrer io' infant 
baptism. [tering steps. 

Pedomdier, ped-om'd-ter, n, an instruireat for rm^ 
Pedotrop^, Iic-dot'rd-fl, n. children rearing. ^ 
Pedum, m. sliepherd’s crook. 
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Peduncle, p2-duii{ir'kl, w. stem of flower or fridt. 

Peek, pek. v. to spy ; to peer. 

Peer, Mr, n. one of equal status ; a nobleman. 
Peere^p^es. n. the wife of a peer. 

PeerleOT, per'les, adj. unequalled ; matchless. 
Peevish, pe'vish, adj. fretful ; ilMiumoured. 

Pec.«. a wooden fastenuiff pin. 

P^asus, peg^as-us, n. the winged horse ; a ctHistella* 
Pegmatite, peg'nia<tlt, n. a kind of granite. [tioii. 

Peioration, L)ej-o>r3'sliun, n. deterioration 
Pelairic, pe-iaj'ik, adf. Inhabiting ocean depths. 
Pelenne, pe1-cr<in', n. a tippet with long ends. 

Pelf, n. money ; booty. 

Pelisse, i>e-les\ h. a sleeved cloak for ladies. 

Pell, pci. H. a skin or hide. 

Pellet. peVet. n. a small ball. 

Pellicle, pel'ikl, h. film; thin external skin. 

Pellucid, pel-i/sid, adj. clear, transparent. 

Pelma, pcl'mil. n. the sole oi tlie foot. 

Pelt, M. raw liide; v, to throw nut. 

Pelvis, pel'vis, «. bones at the lower jiart of the belly. 
Pemmican, peni'ik an, «. cakes of lined meat. 

Pen, «. .'ll! instrument to ante with; place for confin* 
ing .'ininiats ; t/. to confine. 

Penal, pe'nal, adj. relating to punishment. 

Penalty, pen'jl-tl. «. a fine. 

Penam:e, v'cn'ans. n. atonement. 

Peaannuliu', pen-aii'u-lar, ati/. ring-sliapcd. 

Penates, pe n./tez, h household gotls. 

Penchant, islng-shAng', n Inas; strong incimition 
Penal, peivMl, u .1 pointed bru.sh or uistrument for 
writing or drawing. 

Pendant, petiMrint, u. apjiendagc; an ear-ring; a flag. 
Pendicle, )>cn'ihkl, n. an appendage 
Pending, pend'mg, a/i;. unJetenmiied. 

Pendulu.n, yicii dii-luin, «, .a swinging weight. (ing. 
Penetralia, pcn-f-lr-i'K a, «. the inner parts at a build- 
Peiietrate, pcii'?-trat, v to piene 11 , to; to enter. 
Penetration, iu*n-e-tr.Vshun. u tliscerninoTit ; entrance. 
Peninsula, peii-in'su-il, n a neck of land. 

Penistone, pen'is-tan, h a coan.e cloth. 

Penitent, pen't-tent, ad< rrpent.iiit. 

Penitentiary, pen-i UnShat-i, n, a prison. 

Penna, pen'a, «. a fcaMier 

Pennant, i^Mi'ant. ti. a long, narrow lUg. 

Pennate, pcn'.it, adK winged 
Pennon, fieri on, .1 flag; a jjinion. 

Pennyweight, j >en'l - wey t, / ? j gra 1 1 15. 

Pennv-wise, pen't-wi/, adj vns\ over small ^ums. 
Penology, pOiiairO-^lt n the study of ptimshiuent. 
Pensile, pcn'sil, adK hanging. 

Pension, fienShnn, «. a retiring riUowaiice. 

Pensive, pen'siv, adf, sad ; thoiightiul. 

Pentagon, pen't.l-eun. m, a five-Miiod ]>Kine. 
Pentagram, iicnt'A-grain, «. a five-pointed star. 
Pentameter, pen-tarn'i'-ter, « verse metre of 3 feet. 
Pentangular, jn-ni-ang'gu Ur. W/ having five .angles. 
Pcntarchy, pent'Ark-f, n. gmernniciit hv five fieople. 
Pentateuch, peii't.t-tfik, n. the hve I, <10! s ot Mnsus. 
Pentetenc, pent-et-er'ik, aJj, hapfieinng even' five 
years [buildoig. 

Pent*house, pcni'hows, «. shed stopiivg from a main 
Pentroof, jirnt'rtxif. n a root sloping only on one side. 
Penultimate, pen-til' uin-Tit, adj. last stli.ible but one. 
Penumbra, pcn-uin'bra. n .1 dun sli.id'iw. 

Penuriq)i8, [»en-u'rf>us, ad; mean : stingy. 

Penury, |ioii'ii-rI, n exv-os^ive ]>ovcrly. fcountry. 
People, pc'fil. ft. mankind generally, inhabitants of a 
Pepsin, pejiSin, « a constituent of the gastric juice. 
Peptic, pe^/tik, ndj. lielpinl to iligcstion. 

Peracute, |>er-d-kut'. ad> violent. 

Perambulate, per-ain'bu-l it. v. to walk. 

Perceant, per'sant, adJ, piercutg. 

Perceive, per sev', v. to discern . to 'Observe. flng. 
Pert.'eption, per-sep'shun, m, jiowcr or act of xierceiv- 
Percipient, per-siph-c^, » one wim fierceives. 
Percoct, per-kokr, a^. well-cooked. 

Percolate, per'k6-Uit, v. to filter tlirough ; to strain. 
Percurrent, ner-kur'ent, adf. running through^ 
Peiquss, penkus', v, to strike violently. 

Pcrdltloii, per.dish'un, «. hades ; ruin. . 

Perdu, per-du^ adj. hist to ^ht. 
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PerdSuble, per'du-ra-bl, adf. lasting. 

ISregrination, per-e-grin-3'shun, n. wandering. 
Pere m ptory, per'em^-o-rf, adJ. commandfuT; deci- 
Perennate, perHsn'&t, v. to Ihre continuatlly. (sive. 
Perennial, per-en'nlal, ad/, perpetual. 

Perfect, perifekt, adf complete : without fault. 
Perfervfd, per-ferivid, adj. very eager. 

Perfidious, per-fid'f-ns, adj. treacherous ; hateful. 
Perforate, per'fo-rat, v. to pierce ; to penetrate. 
Perforce, per-f6is', aefv. by force. 

Perform, per-form',^. to do ; to achieve *, to act ; to 
Perfume, perifum, h: sweet odour. [play. 

Perfumery per-fum'er-T, ti. .stock of perfumes. 
Perfunctory, per-fungkt'o-rT, ad/- indifferent ; careless. 
Perfuse, per-fur', v. to pour over. 

Peribolus, per-ib'o lu<;. n. a wall-enclosed court. 
Pericardium, per-T-k.irri'i-um, n. relating to the heart. 
Pencarpj per'i-kArp, shell or skin of fruits. 
Pericranium, per-i-kra'nl-um, «r. membrane siu- 
rou'-uiing the crantuni. 

Peridental, per-T-dcmt'al, adj surrounding the teeth. 
Perigee, per'I-ie, n the point of the moon's orbit 
iitf.irest to the Ctirth. [nearest the sun. 

Perihelion, per-i-hc'lf-on, n. the i»oint of planet's orbit 
Peril, pcr'il, «. danger; v. to emhingrr. 

Perimeter, i»e-niii'ct-er, « outer boundary ofig figure. 
Perimorph, pcr'I-iiiotf, n. one eiuneral enclosing 
another. 

Period, pe'rl-od, n. a senes of years, an mterval of 
tune , conclusion : pnnctuatiun mark ( I. 
Peripatetic, per i p.i-tcrik. adj. walking aliout 
Periphery, per-it'er-l, u a tircuinference. 

Periphrase, pt r'l-friz, n circumlocutory speech. 
Periplus, pi'r'T-plus, «. a circuinnavvg.it ion, • 

Peripterous, ucr-ip'ter-tis, adj fcdthcred on all sides. 
Perish, per'tsh, v to die; to decav. “ 

Penspheric, per-is-reiCk. adj globular. 

Peristaltic, per-f-stal'tik, aty. wonn-like 
Peristyle, pcr'i-sitl. *t columns rirchnga building. 
Periwig, per'l-wig, v a small wig 
Penwinkie, pcrM-wmgk’l, ;i a small shell-fish. 
Perjury, pcr'jer-l, «. i.iUe swearing. 

Perk, perk. v. to peer 
Permanence, per'inan-ens, «. fixedness 
Permeable, per'inc-abl, adj. penetranie, 

Permian, pcr'inf-an. n. strata of the raUeozoic aeries. 
Permissive, jw?r-inis'tv, adf allowing 
Permit, I'er-ii.it', r to allow, lluied for another. 

Permutable, pci mut'abl. no'/ capable os being substi- 
Perniaoits, per-m .b'u-, ad' hurtful, b,id. 

Peroration, pc-r-o-r.VsI'un, « the cnn''’uiiing part of a 
Perpend, per-pond\ v. to eonsivler. | speech. 

Perpendicular, per-pon-dik'u-lar, ad' upright. 
Perpetrate, per pe-tr.it', v. to coiurnlr ; to do. « 
Perpetual, per p«t'u-.il, adJ everwsting 
Perplex, p<T-|)leks'. v. to confuse 
Perquisite, ncr'kwir-it, n gift l>e>omI wages. 

Perrier, piTS-er, « a stt-nc hurling inadiine. 

Perry, {tt-r'l, n. 1 cverage made from pear-. 

Persecute, |>or-se.kiu', r to oi-:iress; 10 atflict. 
Persecutor, per'-.v-k'i-tor, n «.ue who persecutes. 
Persevere, per-se-ver'. v tn j.i-rM-it, ’ 
persiflage, pcr'sbrtArit. h. bai^tcr. 
rersiat, per-.-i-t', v. to priseicre. 

Person, ncr'son, ». an individuai 
Pcrsonaole, v^r'^on- ibl, ad’ of good appearance. 
Personage, iM*r'son-«j, m .in eimiic-nt person. 
Personality, pei-son-al'it-T, «. person.-u property. 
Personation, per-wn-a'shun, « the act of personaring. 
Personnel, por-son-el'. «. porsoiis comprised. 
Pers|jbctive, iier'S[H>^kt'iv, //. a view; art of drawing so 
a^ to express distance. • 

Persptcaceous, pers-p»k ii'shus, adj. clear; lucid. 
Perspire, pers-plri, v. to sw eav. 

Persuade, fiecs-wad', t*. to influence ; to coax. 

Pert, pert, m. saucy ; lively. 

Pertain, per-tSn', v. to belong. 

Pertinacity, per-tin-as^It-I, ». obstinate insistence. 
Pertinent, peritin-cnt, adj. suitable ; fit ; to the point. 
PcrturlA per-turb', v. to agitate; to disturb. 
Pertusion, per-tu'xhun, m. a hole pierced by sonie 
Peruse, per-ux. v. to read. [thing sharp 
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Pfenrmde, per-vad', v, to spread over ; to peneti te. 
Perve r se, per*ver^, «</. stubborn; contradictor *; 
Puvexaloii, per-ver'shiin. m. a wronf use. [frawanL 
Pervert, pcpveit', v. to mislead ; to corrupt ; to distort. 
Pervious, per'vr-us, ad/, petietrable. 

Pesk^, pe^'I, adj. annoyinjr. 

Pessumsm, pes'iiii*izm, n. the theory that things are 
Pest, n. a plague ; an annoying person. Lgcnerally bad. 
Pester, pes'ter, v. to annoy. 

Pestilent, j^'til>ent, atO. noxious; infectious; cor- 
Pesde, p^. M. pounding mstruincnt. ruptlng. 

Petalous, p^'al-us, a 4 /. having i-ctals. 

Petard, pe-tard^ n. a mortar tor blowing up fortifica* 
Petaiv. pe'ta-il, n. a peat bog. tions. 

PetecnUl, pet*ek'I-al. adj, fevcr-spottod. 

... .. . -.afs " 
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Phren^, firen'sT. n. madness. 

Phronesis, frfi-ne'ds. n. practical wisdom. 

Phtblaical, tiz'ik-al, a^O’- pertaining to lung dls' ase. 
Phycology, f l>kol'5<jT, n. study ofseaweeds..' 
Pbylact^, ff-Uk'ter-l. h. a charoL 
Phyllitc, fti'it. M. clay-slate. 

PhylloitL firoid, adj. leaf-like. [nature; 

Phyalcal, fiz'ik-al, ad/, pertaining to the body, or 
Physician, tiz-ish'an. n. one skilled in the use of 
Physicist, fiz'l-sist, h. a student of nature. [physic. 
Physics, nz'iks, n. the science of nature. 
Physiognomy, fir-I-og'no-mr, n. face study. 


; an ap- 
[peak 


Petele, pct'i-01, H. a leaf stalk. 

Petition, p£-tish'un. m. a request ; a prayei 
Petrean, pe-tre'an. ad/, relating to rocK. 

Petrel, pct'rel, ». a sea-bird. 

Petrify, pet'n-fi. v. to transform to stone. 

Petrol, pe'troi n. oil fuel for motors. 

Petroleum, pe-trd'le-um, n. a crude oil 
Petronel, pet'ro-nel, ». a horse-pistol. 

Petticoat, pet'i-k6t, n. a woman's under garment. 
Pettifogger, fiei'i-fog-er, «. a petty lawyer. 

Pettish^ perish, ad/, peevish. 

Petty, pet'l, adj. trifling ; small. 

Petulance, peru-lans, n. irritability : peevishness. 

Pew, pu, H. an enclosed sitting in a place of worship. 
Pewter, pew'tcr, n. an alloy of tm and lead. 

Phalanx, fal'angkx, ft. a dense body of soldiers. 
Phantasm, fan'tazm, r. a hallucination , a vision. 
Phantasmagoria, lan-taz-nia-go'rf-a, n. illusive 
Phantom, fan'toin, m. a spectre [images. 

Phariaaiosl, far-ts-a'ik-al, ad/ liyi>ocritical. 

Pharmacy, medicine preparation. 

Phase, faz, n. view ; aspect, 

Phenomenon, fc-noin'i-non.R an unusual appearance. 
Phial, fl'at, ». a small bottle. 

Philander, fil-aiVdcr, v. to flirt ; to make love. 
Philanthropy, fll-an'/Aro-pT, r. love of mankind. 
Philately, nl-at'li-U. r. stamp collecting. 

Philharmonic, fll-hAr-mon'ik, ad/, loving harmony. 
Philippic, fll-iiyik. R. an acrimonious declaination. 
Philistine, fil'is-tin, ». an uncuUured person. 
Philogyny, ftl-oi'I-nl, n. love of woinvii. 

PhUouigy, fil-ol’^o-jr, r. study of language. 

Philomath, flro-nia/A, n. one devoted to learning. 
nUomel, firo-niel, n. the nightingale. [discussion. 
Philopolemic, fil-0-p5-lcn)'ik, ad/- e.iigcr for war or 
Philoprogenitiveness, fil-d-prO-|en'it-iv-nc.s, n. love of 
^llmopher, fl1>os'6-fcr, ». a reusoncr. (olfspring. 
Philotechnic, fll-6-tek'nik, ad/, devoted to the arts. 
Philter, fil'ter, ». a love charm. 

Phlenotomy, flc-bot'om-I, ». the art of vein opening. 
Phlegm, flein, u. viscid matter. 

Phlegmatic, flcg-mat'ik, ad/, cold ; sluggish. 

Phonate, fivnat. v. to make vocal utterance, 
phonetics, fo net'iks, ft. science of articulate sounds. 
Monograph, fo'nG'irTaf, m. a sound recording and 
repeating uistruiiient 
Phonography, fon-og'raf-I. n. shorthand. 

Phonology, tOn-ol'o-jf, n. plionutics. 

Phraotype, fd'nMtp, ». type mdicating sound. ' 

Phosphor, foa'for, r. the morning star. 
Phosphorescence, fos-for-es^ms, ri. luminousness. 
Phosphorus, fos'for-us, m. a coiiibusnblc .substance. 
Phossy-jaw, fos'1-jaw, n. phosphorous poisoning. 
Photogenic, f6-td-jen'lk. at(/‘ pertaining lo photo- 
graphy. [action pf light. 

Photograph, (b't6-graf, m. a picture produccwtiy the 
Photogravure f5't5-grav-ur, ti. special method of 
photograpny. 

Photology, fo-tol'6-il. n. the science of light. 
Photophone, f6'td-f5n ». a speech-transmitting ap- 
Photosphere, fd'to-sfer, n. a sphere of light, [paratus. 
Phrase; frflz, ft. words expressing an idea. 
Phraaeology, firaz-e-ol'd-jf, n. dictum. 

Phren, fren, n. mind. 

Phrenetic, (ren-et'ik, adj. frantic. « 

Phrenology, fren-ord-jl, n. the science of the mind as 
indicated by the formation of the head. 


organisation. 


» Physiaue, liz-ek', r. physical or 
Phytoid, fi'toid, ad/, plant-like. 

Phytology, fi-toro-Jl, r. botany. 

Piacular, pi-ak'u-lar. ad/, expiatory. 

Pianisft, pf-an'14, n. a pianoforte iilayer. 

Pianoforte, pl-an'oridriti, «. a well-known keyed instni- 
Piazza, pl-atz'fl.‘ n. a portico. [ment. 

Pibroch, pe'broh, n. .ui air played on the bagpipes. 
Pica, pl'ka, n. a size of type ; a magpie. 

Picaroon, pik-a-roon', n. a pirate ; a cheat. 

Picayune, pik-fl-yoon', n. a .small American coin. 
Piccolo, pik^o*to, ft. a small flute. 

Pick, pik, V. to pierce ; to gather ; to choose ; r. a 
striking ininlement. 

Pickamnny, plk-a-nm'I, n. a negro baby. 

Pickle, pik'i, tt, articles preserved in salt and vinegar. 
Pickpocket, pik'pok-ct, r. a pocket rifler. 

Picnic, pik'iitk, M. an o|ieii-air pleicsure |)arty. 
Pictoruu, pik-to'rl-al, a* 0 . pertanung to pictures 
Picture, pikt'ur. ». aiiainting; ,1 reiiresentation. 
Piddle, pul'l, V. to tnfle. 

Piebald, pi'bawld. ad/, varicoloured. 

Piece, pes, n. a part of anything ; a play. 

Pied, pid, adj. spotted ; vanegaied. (into the sea. 
Pier, per. n a wharf; a firojecting roadway extending 
Pierce, pers, v. to penetrate. 

Pier-glass, per^glas, k. a mirror between windows. 
Pierian, pi-e'rt-an, a<i'/. relating to tlic Muses. 

Pierrot, pye-nV, »i. a buflbcm ; a nantominiK character. 
Pietism, pi'ci-izii., tt doctrine or tiie I'letists 
* Piety, pi'et-l, «. religious viticraiion . goodness 
P»g» P>K. a swme. a iu.t-Ss of metal. 

Pigment, pig'mcni, u. paint; colouring matter. 
Pigmy, iii^ml, n. a dnarf 

Pike, pik, n. a v/capun with a spear -like head ; a fish. 
Pilar, [ii'Ur, ad>. hairv. 

Piles, pUz, ft. hxmorrhoids. 

Pilfer, pirfer, v. to steal small things. 

Pilgrim, pirgrim, one who journeys to a holy place 
Pili; pil, R. a small medicine ball. 

Pillage, pil'aj. ». plunder. 

Pillar, piVar, h. a detached column or support. 
Pillion, pil'yun, n. a seat ior a woman to ride behind a 
man on horseback. 

Pillory, pil'o-rf, n a frame in which ofTenders were 
publicly exjKiscd lu|>on. 

Pillow, piro, n. a stuiTed cushion to rest the head 
Pilot, priot, ft. one wlio guides ships in and out of 
^ Pilous, pii'us, at{;. liairy. [harbour, 

Pimp, n. a iiander. 

Pimple, piiiip'l, n. a pustule. 

Pinafore, pm'a-fOr. r. a t Inld’s apron. 

Pince-nez, pangz'n .^, ». eye-glasses. 

Pinchers, [luish^ers, ». pincers. [waste away. 

Pine, pm, m. a cone-lx-aring tree ; v. to gneve ; to 
Pineal, pin'fl-al, ad/, relating to the nine. 

Pinfold, pin'fold, n. a pound for cattle. 

Ping, ping, n. a whistling sound, as of a bullet. 

Pinion, pin'yun, n. a wing ; v. to bind. 

Pink, ft light red colour; v. to stab. ' 

Pin-money, pin'mi^’-I, r. a wifc'4, pocket-^money. 
Pinnace, pimas, h. a small vesseT 
Pinnacle, piii'a-kl, r. a turret ; highest point. 

Pinnate piii'at, adj. feather-sliaped. 

Pintle, pintM, n. a small pin. * • 

Pioneer, pl^-ner', n. one who clears the way foe 


Pious, pruS^a4^ reverential; good. [oil 

dAy ; at ; Arm ; €ve ; elk ; thdee ; Ice ; pin ; xnachtne ; boM : pSt : stOrm ; mate ; tilb ; bflm. 
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PfpUn, pip'kln, n. m small earthen tcsscL 
Pippin, pip'hi, n. a kind of apple. 

PlqiuuK^, peran*A, h . sliarpness ; smartness. 

Piquf^^k; ft. injured pride. 

Pique, IfrU', N. a corned cotton &bric. 

PtFncy,^ra-5r, k, sea robbery. 

Pirn, H. a reel or bobbin. [dance. 

Pirouette, pir*oo*et', n. a gmceftil wheeling round in a 
Placatorial, pts*kat>A'r1-al, adj. relating to fishing. 

Pisciculture, pis-sT.kuUtiir, n. fisli-breeding. 

Pistil, pis' til, n. female organ in plants. 

Pistol, pis'tol, n. a hand gun. 

PistoiL pis'ton, H. a rod ; a cylinder. [theatre. 

Pit, pit, H. a hole in the earth ; ground floor of a 

Pitch, K. boiled tar; v. to cast. [who pitches. , 

Pitcher, pitch'er, n. a vessel for holding water ; one . Plump, fat 

Pitchninii. niteh'nTn. tt. ■n<.t’pumi>nt for cnunHtf»p * PliinMr. ninn'rt 
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Pleontatic, p1e<0-nas'tik, tuff, redundant. 

Pletbfta, plerA'O'ra, n. eacess of blood; repletUm. 
Pfhble, plrabl, pliant ; flexible 
Plfera, pirerz, n. ^chen. 

Plight, plit, V. to pledge ; n. condition ; state. 

Plinth, blin/A, n. the square at the base of a column. 
Plod, pfod. V. to toil ; to move steadily on. 

Plougn, plow, M. an implement for turning up the soO. 
Plumage, ploom'fij, n. feathers of a bird, [pendiodar. 
Plumb, plum, n. a leaden weight cm a line ; atff. per^ 
Plumber, plum'er, m. a worker in lead and piping. 
Plumivllne, plum'ltn.*!. the line of a plummet 
Plume, ploom, n. a feather. 

Plumm^ plum'et, ». a weighted lln& 

Plumous, bloom'us. atff. feathery. 


Pitchpipe, pitch'pip, n. instrument for soundmg the 
Piteous, pit'fi-us, aiff. sorrowful ; bad. [keynote. 
Pitfall, pit'fiiwl, n. a snare. 

Pithy, puA'I, atff. concise ; forcible. 

Pitiable, pit'(<ab1, sorrowful. « 

Pitiful, pit'I-tul, adj. worthy of pity ; despicable. 
Pitsaw, pit'saw, n. a two-handed vertical saw. 
Pittance, pit'ans, n. a meagre allowance. 

Pituitoua, pit-u'it-us, adj. secreting mucus. 

Pity, pit'f, n. symimthy. 

Pivot, piv'ot. M. point on which a thing turns. 
Placable, pUik’apl, adf. ap(ieasab1e 
Placard, lilak'ard, m. a printed paper publicly posted. 
Place, plls, H. a spot ; jmsition : office. 

Placeman, pLis'man. n. an office-holder. 

Placid, plas'id, atff. serene. [another. 

Plagianae, plaMi-ar-Tz, v. to adopt the words of 
Plagiariam, pla'jr-ar-izm, n the act of plagiarising. 
Plague, plag, n pestilence ; an annoyance. 

Plaid, plad, n, variegated cloth. 

Plain, pLln, n. level country. 

Plaint^ plant, n. complaint. 

Plaintive, plan'tiv, adj. sad. 

Plait, plat, ft. a fold ; braid ; v. to fold or braid. 

Plan, M sketch of buikliug or project : 7 / to design. 
Plane, plan, w. a joiner's t(X>l : a level surface. 

Planet, plan'et, n. a celestial body. 

Plangent, planMent, adj. noisy. 

Planiaphere, plan'is-fer, n a sphere projected on a 
pUiie. [common wayside Bntish plant, 

Plantain, plan't.in, n. a broad tropical plant , also a 
Plantation, plan-ta'shun, ». a large cultivated estate ; 

tract where young trees arc planted. 

Planter, plant' er, n, a plantation owner; one who 
Plap, V topU&h. ' [plants. 

Plasm, plazni, n. a mould ; protopla.sni. 

Plasma, plaz'ma, n, fluid jiart of the blood ; a kind of 
Plasmatic, plaz-inat'ik, ad/. forni.'Uive. [quartz. 
Plaster, pias'ter, tt. an adhesive salve; a limy composi- 
tion for overlaying walls. 

Plastic, plas'tik, adj. easily moulded. 

Plastron, plas'tron, n. a breast coveruig. 

Plat, plat, H. a plot of ground. 

Platane, plat' an, ». plane-tree. 

Plateau, pla-t6', n. a high plane. 

Platinum, plat'in-um. n. a metal. 

Platitude, pist'it-ud, n. a .stale phrase , trite remark. 
Platonic, put-on'ik, pure ; relating to Plato. 
Platoon, pla-toon', m. half a company of soldiers. 
Plaudit, plaw'dit, n. applause ; praise. 

Plausible, plawz'ibl, at/j. reasonable; specious. 

Play, pU, 9(. pasthiie ; a gniiie ; theatre piece; theatre. 
Playful, pla'ml, adt. sportive. 

Plea, pie, n. an excuse; entreaty. 

Plea 8 aiiti 7 , Vi-..*. . n-trt. n. gaiety ; sprightly speech. 
Please, plci, w. to gratify. 

Plebeian, pl£-be'yan, ad/, vulgar; c 

neUsdte. pleb'is-ft, h. a referendum. 


Plunder, plun'der. v. to rob : n spoil. 

Plunge, plunj, v. t<. dive ; to rush into ; to immerse. 
Pluralist, ploo'ral-isL, n. a holder of more than one 
Plus, ff. sign [ -f I of addition. [bmiefice. 

Plush, n. a velvet cloth. 

Plutocracy, ploo-tok'rfl-s!, n government by the 
Plutology, ploo-tol'd«jr. ». science of wealth, [wealthy, 
Plutonian, ploo-tynf-an, adj. 1 nfern. 1 l. 

Pluvial, ploo'vf-al, adj. rainy. 

Plyi ph> V to work at ; to importune. 

Pneumatic, nu-mat'ik, adj. relating to .lir. gffluids. 
Pneumatology, nu-mat-ol'd-jl. n. science of elastic 
Pnyx, niks, n. political meeting-place in anc'ent 
Poach, p6ch. V. to steal game. [Athens. 

Poachy, pOcli'I, adf. soft ; wet. 

Pock, (K>k. n. a pustule on the skin 
Pod, pod, ft. covering of pe.is, brans, etc. 

Podagra, |>u-da'gTl. n. gout in the feet. 

Podesta, p6-des'til, «. a magistrate of the Italian* 
Podgy, poj'I, adj. sliort and fat. ^ [republics 

Poem, pu'ein, n. a coniposition in verse.* 

Poetaster, p'Vct-as-teifhf .iiiiiitcnor poet. 

Poetry. j)»Vet-rl. w. a rhythmical embodiment of 
tlv*U‘;ht'» .iiul fancies. 

Po( 5 prom, po'-grtun, « .i destructive disturbance [fnl. 
Poignant, poi'nant, ad/ bitter . stim;ing ; acutely p.nn* 
Point, point, tt a sharp end; spot, gist of an aigu- 
ment ; i' to indicate : to direct. 

Pointed, iwinr'ed, adj. sh.irp, direct, keen. 

Poise, poiz, V. to balance. 

Poison, |x>i'zn, m. any substance that, taken into the 
system, destroys or iiiqi.iirs life ; v to infect with 
Polar, ptVlar. adj. pertaining to the poles. [|>oisoii. 
Polarisation, ivo-lfir-i-za'shun, n. the act of communi- 
cating polarity. [Poland. 

Pole, p61. tt. a nxl ; a measure of length ; native of 
Pole-axe, pdraks, n. a imtehet with a long handle. 
Polemic, pd-leni'ik, n. disputant ; atff. controvenlaL 
Pole-star, pOl'stllr, n. the north star. * 

Police, i>d-les', n. civil force. 

Policy, pol'is-I, n. prudence ; the art of go\ eming. 
Polish, pol'ish, V. to make glossy; to refine; n. the 
substance used to produce pohsh. 

Polite, pf)-11t', adj. courteous. ' 

Politic, pol'it-ik, tuff, discreet. 

Politics, pol'it-Iks, n. science of govemment- 
Polity, pol'it'T. n. structure of a government. 

Poll, pOl, n. head ; a list ; an election. 

Pollanl, pol'ard, ft. a lopped tree. 

Pollen, pol'en, n. the fertilisuig powder in 
Pollute, pol-oot'. V. to taint ; to corrupt. 

Poltroon, pol-troon', ft. a coward. 

Polygamy, pol-Tg'am-I, n. plurality of 




Pleiads plPyfl-d&B, % a cluster olgbirs in Taurus. Poiyporotis, pot-lp'or-us. otff. having 
Plenary, plen'flr4, full ; completa. Priywilable, polT-stl-abl, n, word m 

Plenipotentiary, plen-I-po-ten'sn&r-l, is. an ambas- syllables, 
nenish, pWish, v. to provide iRdor. Pol^echnic, poM-tek'nik, a^'. indue' 


et, H. lint covering for a wound. 


Dcnt. 

_ writing in ciphers. 

, , , of profound leaining. 

Polyphyllous, pol-Tf il-us, adj. many-leaved, 

“■ ■■ inany pores. 


Plenish, pl^ish, v. to provide 
Plenssous, pfrn'te-us, a</ plentiful 
Plentltnde, plen'it-ud. tuff, fulness. 

day ; it ; Arm ; 8ve , ilk ; thire ; Ic| ; pin ; mnehtne ; bold ; p8^; stOrm ; ufite ; tiib ; bdrn. 


syllables. 

Polytec^ic, poM-tek'nik, atff. including many arts. 
Pr^rthenm, pol-f-Me'izm, n. the doctrine of more 
Pdsnace, paor&s, ft. crushed applee [than one God. 
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Pommel, pum'el. h. the knob of a saddle ; v. to beat. 
Pomology, pom-o^5-J^ science of fruit raUog. 
Pomp, pomp, M. ceremony ; show ; display. I' 
Poiumo, poii'chS, n. a short cloak. 

Pood, pond, n. a pool. 

Ponder, pon'der, v. to consider. 

Ponderous, pon'der-us, <n^. weighty ; heavy. 

Pone, pOn, n. bread made from inaiae. 

Pong^ ponMe, n. silk from cocoons of wild silkworms. 
Poniara, pon^yard, n. a small dagger. 

Pons, pons, a part connecting two parts. 

Ponti^, pont'aj, n. bridge toll. 

Pontin, pont'if, n. a high pricil ; the Pope. 
Pontificate, pont-if ik-at, n. the rule of a Pope. 

Pontil, pon'til, ti, rod used in glass-making. 

Pontoon, pon-toon', n. a floating bridge; a flat boat 
Pood, pood. n. a Russian weight. 30 lbs. 

Pool, H. a small pond. 

Poor, poor, adj. needy ; weak ; depressed. 

Pope, p6p, n. the head of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Popedom, pOp'dom, n. jurisdiction of the i*ope. 
Popinjay, pop'in-jii. ». a fop. 

Poplar, popular, m. a well-known tree. 

Poplin, pop'lin. n. fabric of worsttxl and silk. 
Populace, pop'u-las. n. the peoiili*. 

Popular, pop'u-lar, adj. generally liked. 

POpi^tloi^ pop-u-la'shun, m. act of populating: the 
I^ple m general. 

Populous, pop'u-lus, adj\ full of people. 

Porcelain, p&rs'Uin, ». nne earthenware. 

Porch, pdrch, u. a covered entrance-way. 

Porcine, pdr'sTn, adj. pertaining to swine. 

Pore, por, n. minute passage 111 the skin ; v. to study 
Porltera, p5-nf er-l, n. sponges. lintently. 

Pork, p&rk, n. flesh of swine. 

Porous, pj^rus. adj. full of pores. 

Porphyry, ^ variegated hard stone. 
Porridge, por'ij. n. boiled niial <ind water. 

Porringer, por'm-jer, «. a porridge pan. 

Port, port, n. a harbour, an opening; a Portuguese 
wine; bearing. 

Portable, p5rt'abl, adj. movable; that can be carried. 
Portage, pdrt'aj, n. carrying ; price of carnage. 
Portal, pdrt'al, n. a gateway ; an entrance. 

Portcullis, pdrt-ku!'is. n. a sliding framework sus- 
pended over a g-iteway. 

Porte, port, n. the Turkish court. 

Portend, por-tend^ t>. to forbodc. 

Portcntoi^ por-teii'tus, adj. onnuous. Hinuor. 

Porter, port'er, n. one who carries parcels; a malt 
Portfolio, port-fu'lf-o, n. case for holding papers ; the 
office of a State niinister. 

Porthole, port' hoi, «. gun-hole; any openmg in a 
ship's side for air or light. [way. 

Prrtico, por'tik-o, h. a piazza ; a columned entrance 
Portly, pSrt'lI, etdj dignified ; corpulent. 
Portmanteau, p6rt-man'to, n, a hand-bag. 

Portray, p6r-lra', v. to draw ; to describe. 

Portrayal, pdit-ra'Al, n. the act of portraying. 

Pose, poz, V. to a*>sume an attitude ; to puzzle ; ft. atti- 
Poaition, po-zish'un, ». place , situation. [tuUe. 

Positive, poz'it-lv, at(/’ sure ; actual , absolute. 
Posnet, pos'net. ». a small pan. 

Posse, pos'e, n. power ; possibility. 

Possess, po-zes', v. to own. 

Possessor, po-zes'or, tt. owner. [liquor. 

Posset, pos'et, n. milk curdled with wine or other 
Post, pdst, n. an upright piece of timber ; pillar ; place 
for the receipt of mail letters : v. to post. 

Postal, pdst'al, a^\ pertaining to the post-oflice 
Post-chaise, p&st'shaz, n. a stage coach. {service. 
Post-date. p6st'dat, v. to postpone date. 

Postdiluvian, p6st-dil-u'vl-an, adj. after the Deluge. 
Poste-restante, pOst-rest-Ant'. n. place ui post-office 
where letters are kept till called for. 

Posterior, pos-te'rT-or, adj, later ; subsequent. 
Posterity, pos-ter'it-lf, n. descendants. 

Post-haste, pQst-hast', n. top speed. 

Posthumous, pdst'u-mus, ad^\ after death. 

Postil. p5s^ti[, n. margmal note. 

Postiliioa. pdst-il'yuD, n. a rider of a carria^ horse. 
Postmeridian, p6st-mer-id'I-an, n. afternoon. 

dfiy ; St ; firm ; Sve ; elk ; thdre ; Ice ; pin ; 
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Post-mortem, pdst-moit'em, at&. after death. 
Post-obit, pOst-6'bit, H. bond given by heirs securing 
repayment of money advanced. 

Postpone, pAst-p6n', v. to defer. a 

Post-prandial, past-ptan'dT-al, adj. after dg ner. 
Post^pt, post'skript, ». writing added liter a letter 
has been signed. 

Postulate, pos^u-lat, n. self-evident position. 

Posture, pos'tur. n. attitude; position. 

Posy, pd'zl, n. nosegay ; motto on a ring. 

Pot, H. an utensil ; a pan. 

Potation, p&-ta'shun, n. a drink. 

Poteen, ^-ten', h. Irish whisky. 

Potent. p6-tent, adj. powerful ; having authority. 
Potentiality, p&-tcn-sm-al'it-T, n. a potential thing. 
Pother, poth'er, n. bustle; confusion. 

Potion, pd'shun. n. a dose : a draught. 

Potsherd, pot'sherd, ft. a piece of broken pot. 
Pottage, pot'aj, ». a thick soup. 

Potter, pot'er, v. to trifle ; n. .in eartlienware manu- 
Pottery, pot'er-!, m. earthenware. [facturer. 

Poult, pOlt. n. a chicken. 

Poultry, pfil'trT, n. fowls. 

Pounce, powns, v. to fall upon ; n. a fine powder. 
Pound, pownd, v. to bruise; tt. a standard weight, 
varying in different countries. 

Pound^e, pownd'aj ; m. duty per pound. 

Pout, powt, V. to sulk. 

Powder, pow'der, n. a dust ; gunpowder. 

Power, pow'er, h. force; strength; niiglit. 
Practicable, prak'tik-abl, ai^;. possible. 

Practical, prak'tl-kul, ad;, usclul. 

Practice, prak'tis, n. habit. [doctor. 

Praotitioncr, prak-tish'un-cx, rt. one who practises ; a 
Praemunire, pre-mu-iirrfi, w. the act of ignoring the 
governing power. 

Pragmatical, prag-niat'ik-al,ai(/l officious; meddling 
Prairie, pra'n, ft. n gMssy plain. 

Prakrit, prfl'knt, n. .Sunsknt-derivcd languages. 
Prance, prans. v. to strut ; to ride gaily. 

Prank, prSngk, tt. a trick ; a frolic. 

Prasinous, pras'in-us, ad; light-green. 

Pratique, prS-tek', tt. leave to trade after quarantine. 
Prawn, rt. a small crustacean fish. 

Pray, pra, v to entreat : to supplicate the Almighty. 
Preach, precli, n to publicly ex;>outKi religious views 
Preacher, prech'er, n. one wSio prciiche.s. 

Preamble, pre-:im'bl, h. introduction ; preface. 
Preaudience, pre-aw'd/-cns, n right to prior hearing. 
Prebend, preb'end, », stipend granted to a canon. 
Prebendary, preb'end ar-T, ». cuthedfal stipendiary. 
Precanous, pre-ka'r1-u.s, adj uncertain ; doubtful. 
Precaution, pre-kaw'shun, u. urevious care. 

Precede, pre-sed', v. to go before. 

Precedence, pre-sc'clcns, rt. pnority. 

Precedent, pre-se'dent, ad;, going before ; antenor. 
Precedent, pres' e-dent, rt. exainplc 
Precentor, pre-sen'tor, n. clioir-leadcr. 

Precept, pre'sept, n. doctrine ; rule of action. 
Precinct, prc'singkt, ti. boundary. 

Precious, prcsh'us, adj. worthy ; valuable. 

Precipice, pres'i-pis, «. an abyss. 

Preapitance, pre-si(/it-ans, n. rash haste. 

Precipitate, pre-sip' :t-at, v. to cast down. 

Precipitous, pre-sip'it-at, ad;, rash ; steep. 

Precis, pra-se', n. an ab.';tract or summary. 

Precise, pre-sis, ad;, exact. 

Precision, pre-sizh'un, n. accuracy. 

Preclude, prc-klood', v. to shut out. [out 

Preclusion, pre-kJoo'zhuii, « c\ 'li* ion ; a shutting 
Precocity, pre-kos'lt-T, » prematL . .. ucvelopinent. 
Precognition, pre-kog-nisn'un, ». forcjught. 
Preconceive, pre-kon-sev', v. to imagine ; to conceive 
beforehand. 

Preconception, pre-kon-sep'shun, n. forethought. 
Preconcerted^ pre-kon-sert'ed, ad;, prearranged. 
Precursor, pre-liir'sor, n. a ^rerunner. plunder. 
Predaceous, pred-d'shus, aa/. ravenous; living by 
Predatory, pred-A-to-rl, adj. plundenng. 

Prek%es8or, pre-de-ses'or, n. forerunner. 
Predestination, pre-dcs-tln-i'shun, n. *the belii'f that 
everything is foreordained. 

machine ; ^Id ; p6t ; stdrm ; mfite ; tub ; bOm. 
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Predial, pre'di-al. adf. pertainine to land, 
f^vdicame, pred'ik<-abl, attributable. 
Pr^lcament, prS-dik'l-ment, m. plight 
Predicate, pred'ik*it, v. to amrm. 

Predicaohp, pred-ik-i'shun. n. act of affirming. 
Predict pTC-aikt\ v. to fortell. 

Prediction, pre-dikShun. n. a pri^beov. (favour of. 
Predilection, pre-dil-ek'shun, n. prepossession in 
Predi^wsition, pre'dis>po-zish'jin, tendency. 
Predominate, pre>doni'in-.lt v, to rule. 

Pre-eminence, pre-em'in-ens, m. superiority. 
Pre-emption, pre-eniShuii, n. first option of buying. 
Preen, pren, w. to arrange feathers, as birds. 

Preface, prefas, ». an introduction. 

Prefect, pre'fukt. h. a governor. 

Prefer, nre-fer', v. to csletmi before others ; to choose. 
Preferaule, prePer-abl, ad/ worthy of preference. 
Preference, preCer-ens, n. choice. 

Preferment, pre-feriuient, ». promotion. 

Prefigure^ pre-fig^ur, v. to show lieforrhand. 

Prefix, preTiks, ». a letter <ir word put before. 

Prefix, pre-fiks', v. to plicr before. 

Pregnant, preg'nant, ad, with young: fruitful. 
Prehensile, pre-hen'sil, ad/ tliat can gr.isi>. 

Prejudge, prc-ji^', v. to pidgc ticforehonu. 

Prejudice, prcj'u-tlis, adj bias ; urejiKlgment. 
Prelacy, prelM-sI, «. the office of a prelate. 

Prelate, prcl'at, ». a church dignitary. 

Prelection, pre-ick'shun. h lecture road to others. 
Preliminary. pr.'‘-lini'in-at-:, a<f/. previous: preparatory. 
Prelude, prel'ucl, «. iiitrodiictinn ; preface. [Iiasty. 
Premature, prc-'ni-l-tur, adj before its time . too 
Premeditate, prc-nied'it-at, v to plan beloreh.tnd. 
Premier, pr^ml-cr, n. pnnie niuuster. ad/ first. 
Premise, pre-miz', n. to st.ite beforehand. 

Premises, prem'is*es. n. a buildaig and its adiunrts. 
Premium, pre'ml-um. m. reward ; pctv iiient for 
insurance. 

Premonish, pre-mon'ish, v, to admonish beforehand. 
Premonito^, pre nuin'it*or-l, ad/ giving prior notice 
Preoccupy, pre-ok'u-pT, v to occupy bufureliand. (of. 
Preoption, ^re-opShim, n riglit of first ciioice. 
Prepare, pre-jjari, v. to got ready. 

Prepense, pro-pens', ad/, prenicditatcd. 
Preponderate, pre-poii'der at, v, to outweigh. 
Preposition, prui>*u-zish'iin,H. part oi spc< ch showing 
roiaiion. (invite f.ivour. 

Prepossessing, prc-|} 0 -zes'ing, a4f in coiidiiioii to 
Preposterous, pre-pos'ter-us, ad/ absurd 
Prerogative, prc-rog'at-iv, «, cxcl»’'.ivc prnilcgo. 
Presage, pres'ai, v to prtHhet . n, anything that fore- 
Presbyter, prez'bft-cr. «. aj>ric>,t. [shows. 

Prescienc^ pre'sld-eiis, «. foreknowledge (down 

Prescribe, pre-skrib', v to appoint ; to order , to lay 
Prescription, pre-skrip'sliun, n. a wntten instruction 
for preparation of inodicine; any act of <l;rectiiig. 
Prescriptive, pre-sknpl'iv, ad/ acquired by usage. 
Presentable, pre-zvnt'abl. adj that may be proseiiled. 
Presentient, pre-zoii'shT-eiit, ad/, pre-ticrceiving. 
Presentiment, pro-seii'H-meni, u, a premonition. 
Presentment, pre-zent'nient. n the act of presenting 
Preservative, pre-zeriva-tiv, «. that which preserves. 
Preserve, pre-zerv', v. to keep safe; to defend. 
President, pres'i-dent, n. one at the head of a state, 
company, or society. 

Presidial, prc-sid'T-al. adj\ relating to a garrison. 
Press, pres, v. to squeeze: to clasp; h. printing 
macnine ; newspa^rers generally. 

Pres^ang, pres'gang, n. a body of men who in war- 
time forciVilv carry off men to serve on wvships. 
Pressing, pres'ing, da/, urgent, (press; a Journalist. 
Pressman, prcs'uian, n. one who works at a printing 
Prestige, prest-ezh', n. moral influence. 

Presto, pres'td, adv. quickly. 

Presume, pre-zum', v. to uko for granted ; to arro< 
Presnmptson, pre-zump'shun, o. arrogance. (gate 
Presumptuous pre-zump'tu-us, a^topver-confident. 
Pretence, pre-tens', n. excuse ; assui^tion. 

Preterite, prct'er4t, €u(/. gone by ; n. past tense. 
Ptetermission, pre-termim'un, h. the act of omitting, 
netqinaturall pre-ter-nat'u-ral. adj. sipernaturaL 
Pretext, pre-tezt. n. semblance; excuse ; pretence. 

dfiy; St ; Srm ; five ; elk ; thdre ; Ice; pin ; 
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Prevall,sprO-var, v. to overcome ; to induce. 
Prevalerike, prev'U-ens, n. custom ; predominance. 
Pree^cate, prS-varilk-at, v. to equivocate., 
Prevenient, pre-ve'ni-ent, adj, going before. 

Prevent, pre-vent', v. to hinder. 

Preventive, pre-ven'tiv, adj. tending to prevent 
Previoua, pre'vl'us, adj. prior. 

Prevision, pre-vizh'un, n forethought. 

Prey, v. to seize upon ; n. spoil ; plunder. 

Price, pris, n. sum asked for a thing ; reward. 

Prick, prik, v. to spur ; n. a sharp-pointed instrument ; 
Prickly, prik'U, aM thorny. [a strig. 

Pride, prid, «. sclf-csteflm. 

Priest, prest, n. a clergyman ; a religious minister. 
Priestcraft, prest' kran. ». pnestly policy. 

Prig, prig, «. a conceited person. 

^riin, prim, ar^/. precise. 

Primacy, prl'ini-sT, office of archbishop. 

Primal, pri'mal, ad/ first. 

Primarily, pri'mSr-I-!T, OiiV in the first p^ace. 

Prime, prim, ad/, chief; fire , first ; strn.ig ; full. 
Primer, pri'nicr, «. fir'll book of insinicM.in 
Primeval, pri-nic'val, at^. original ; belonging to early 
Primigeni^, prl-inl-js'ni-al, ad/, first-born. (times. 
Priming, prim'ing, «. first coating of colour. 

Primitive, pnni'U-iv, ad/, original ; first, (eldest son. 
Primogeniture, prT-ni6-jcn'lt-iir, «. inheritanu by 
Primordial, pri-mor'dr-ai. at//, original; lir>t in (Sder. 
Prince, pnns. ». n king's son ; a rnler.*^ 

Princess, prin'ses, n. a prince's consort; a king's 
Principal, pnirsf-p-tl, chief: c.ipit.il. (daiightez. 
Principia, prin-sip'M, u. first principles. 

Prink, ]>nngk. v. to deck for >how. 

Print, print, v. to mark by impression. 

Prior, pri'or, rt<T>. former ; n. the head of a monastery 
Priority, pri-or'it-T, « precedence. 

Prism, pnzrn. » a solid whose ends areVtimikf anJ 
parallel planes, and W||)o$e sides are p.irallelogratns. 
Prison, pnz'n, ». a j.iil ; place of detention. 

Pristine, pns'ttit, priniittvc; original 
Priitle-prattlej^ pnn-prat'l, «. empty ch.itter. [soldier. 
Pnvate, pri'vat, ai(/. alone, secret, an ordinary 
Privateer, pri-\.'l-tfr', «. a ship of wnr privately manned 
Privation, pri-va’slum, ». destitution ; act of depriving. 
Privilege, jiriv'il-ej, n. right, .special advantage, 
privily, priv'iM, n.-V. secretly. 

Privy, pnv'i, ad/, secret; private. 

Prize, pnz, » a reward ; something seized from an 
Probable, proO'abl, af(/. likely (enemy 

Probate, prO’b.it, n. le^pil proof of a will 
Probation, pro-bTi'chun, n, trul ; act of tp-stmg. 
Probative, prO'bA-tiv. a ij. serving fur proof 
Probe, prol), v, toscarcli, «. a surgeon's instrument. 
Probity, pro'bit-f, n. siiicor.rv , uprightness. 

ProUem, prub'lem, ft. a question for solution. ^ 
Problematical, prob-leni-at'ik nl. ad/ questionable. 
Proboscis, prO-bus'is, « a trunk ; no.ie. 

Procedure, pro sc'dur, « legal process ; mode of pro- 
Proceed, pro-sc V, v. to advance ; to go on. [cceding. 
Proceeds, prd'seds, « returns ; produce ; rents. 
Process, prO'ses, n. operation. 

Proclaim, pro-kUm'. v. to publicly announce. 
Proclivity, pro-kliv'it-T. «. tendency , inclination. 
Proconsul, pr6-kon'sul, n. a Konian governor, 
I%ocrastinate, prCi-kras'tm-at', v, to ]jostpone. 
Procreate, pr6'krc-At. v. to geiier.itc. [forroity. 

Procrustean, prd-krus'tc-an, ad/ forcing into con- 
Proctor, pruk'tor, n. an ecclesiastical lawyer; a uni- 
Procure, prO-kur', v. to obtain. [versity official 

Prodigal, piod'I-ral, adj. extrav.igant ; kivish. 
Prodigiou^ pr5-dij'u.s, adj. huge ; wonderful 
Prodigy, prod'T-Jf, tu a wonder. 

Produce, protl'us, n. yield ; tliat which is produced. 
Produce, pro-das', v. to yield ; to bring forth. 
Product, prod'ukt, n. fruit ; yield, thuig produced. 
Proem, prO'em, «. prelude. 

Profane, pr5-fan', ad/> secular ; unholy. 

Profess, pro-res', v. to avow ; to own. 

Profession, pr6-fesh'un, n. occupation ; a vocation. 
Proffer, prof er, v. to offer. 

Proiideid, pr5-fish'ent. a4j- skilled ; able. 

Profile, prOTil, ». outline ; side view. 

machine ; bold ; p8t ; stOrm ; mate ; tiib ; bfim. 



Prostyle, brd'stn, m. a mint row of columns. 

•Pxoqr, pro's!, adf. tedious ; tiresome. 

" list, pr^tas'on'ist, n. a leading character. 

prora«sis. n. the 6r8t part of a conditional 
nrA'fa^n. Adi. fhanirinfr sliane. [sentence. 
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Fraflt, profit, n. nin ; advant^ < 

Prailtymte, proflf^gSt, a/ff, abandoned ; dlssdute. 
Profound, ^rO-fownd', deep ; intense. f 

Profuse, prft.fus', at(/. lavish. 

Prof, prog, H. begged food. 

Progeny, proj'enT, n. ofbpring, 

Prognsinous, pro^nfl./'Aus. a^. with projecting Jaws. 
Prognoals, pre^-nO'sis, m. a forecast of tne course of 
a disease. 

Programme, prO'gram, st. particulars of an entertain- 
Progress, prO’gres, n. advancement ; iinprovemenL 
Prohibit, pr6*hTb'it, v. to forbid. 

prfij'ekt, ». a scheme fa plan, 
prfi'jekt', V. to extend ; to throw outward. 

*le, prb'jekt'n, ad/, projecting ; m. a misdle. 

>r, pr6-Jekt'or..M. one who forms plans. 

^_mena, prO-lcg-orn'en-a, n. introduction to a* 

Proleptic, prMep'tik, a^. previous. [treatise. 

Proletarian, pr&-le*ta'rf-an, atO- pertaining to the 
labouring classes. 

Prolific, prd-lif ik, ad/, productive ; fruitful. 

pra'liks, ai(/. tedious : diffuse. 

Pralizity, pro*liks'lt-I, m. great length ; tediousness. 
Prologue, prb'log, ». introduction. 

Prolong, prMong, v. to extend. [walking. 

PromeuaM, proin'en-Ad, v. to walk ; n. a place for 
Prominence, prom'in-ens, n. consjucuuusness. 
PromBcuous, pi^-niis'ku-us. ad/ without order. 

Pronilae, prom'is. v. to engage to do : u. expectation. 
Promiaaory, prom'is*o<rT. at^. relating to a promise. 
Promontory, prom'on-t6-rI. n. a headland. 

Promote, pro-m&t', v. to advance ; to encourage. 

Prompt, prompt, ad/, ready ; quick : v. to incite. 
Promptitude, prompt'it-ud, n. readiness ; quickness. 
^Promulgate, prd-muVgat. v. to publish. 

Pron^, pron, ad/ disposed ; face downward. 

Prong, proi^, n. brancli of a fork. [pronoun. 

Pronominal, pr6-nom'm-al, ^di- pert.'iining to a 
Pronounce, prO-nowns', v. to speak : to utter. 

Proof, ft. trial ; evidence ; a first printed impression ; 

Prop, H. a support [ad/* resisting. 

Propagate. prop'a*gSt, v. to produce ; to spread. 

Propel, prd'pel , v. to force forward. 

Profiler, pr6-pel'er, m. screw wlieel of a steamer. 
Propensity, )j>'6-pen'sT-tI, ft. tendency : inclination. 

Pre^r, prop'cT, ad/- correct ; suitable. 

Property, prra'eMT, «. estate ; inlicrent quality. 

Prophet, iirorct, w. one who foretells. 

Prophylactic, prof-Mak'tik, h. a preventive medicine. 
Propinquity, pr6>ping'kwit-I, «. proximity. 

Propitiate, prd-pish'Kit. v. to conciliate. 

Propitious, prO'pish'us, ad/ favourable. 

Proixills, prop'&-lis, n. a substance with which bees 
close the IioiCS of their hives. [ratios. 

Pngmrtlon, prd-p6r'shun, *t. adjustment ; equality of 
Proposal, prd-po'zal, n. a su^^estioii ; an oder. 

Propose, prd'poz', v. to offer. 

Proimund, prfi-pownd', v. to set forth. 

Proprietor, prO-prl'et-or, n. an owner. 

Propriety, prb*pri'et>T, n. fitness ; good behaviour. 
Propulsion, prb-pul'shun, n. act of driving forward, 
^orector, pr6-rekt'or, u. deputy rector. 

Prorogue, (>r6<r6g', v. to postpone. 

Prosaic, pro<za'ik, adj. prosy ; commonplace. 

Proscenium, pros<e'nI-um, n. the front part of a stage.* 
Proscribe, pro-skrib*, v. to denounce; to prohibit. 
Prosecute, pros'fi'kut, v. to sue ; to follow. 

Proselyte, iiros'^-lit, n. a convert, [on versification. 
Prosody, pros'o-d1, u. the iiart of grammar treating 
Prospe^ pros'pekt, n. expectation : view ; aspect. 
Prosp^ing, pios-pekt'ing, ft. scarcliiitg for mdica*- 
tfons of precious minerals. 

Prospectus, pros-pekt'us, n. the plan of a work or 
Prosper, pros'per, v, to succeed, [public undertaking. 
Prosperous, pros'per*iis, ad/- successful. 

Prosutute, pros'tit-ut, n. a strumpet : v. to debase. 
Prostrate, pros'trit, adi. fallen ; v. to throw down. 
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Protect prfi-tek', v, to sbiotd ; to defend, 

Protection, prfi-tefc'shun, h. preservation ; deteneet 
refim ; a fiscal policy fhvourf ng taxation of imports. 
Prote^ pro>tS*xha', h. one under another’s ptf .tection. 
Protoii} pTf/tfi-in, M. the first element in any expound. 
Protend, prfi-tend', v. to hold out. * 

Protest, pribtest', v. to object ; to declare openly. 
Prothonotaiy, prd-Mon'A>tfi-d. w. a chief notary. 
Protocol, pra'to«kol, N.ehe or^nal writing of a treaty. 
ProtomaHyr, prfi.to-mfir'ter, h. the first martyr. 
Protophyte, prO'td-flt, m. the lowest order of plants. 
Protoplasm, pr6'tfi*plazm, w. living matter. 

Prototjrpe, prfi'tO-tfp, n. the original of a copy. 
Protozoa, pifi-td-zyi, n. the lowest order of animal 
Protract, prfi-trakt', v. to prolong. [life. 

Protrude, prd>trood', v. to shoot out. 

Protuberance, pr&.tu'ber4iis, m. a prominence; a 
Proud, prowd, ad/- arrogant. [jutting out. 

Prove, proov, v. to test ; to demonstrate. 

Provender, prov'en-der, u. dry food for horses. 
Proverb, prov'erb, w. a maxim. [sight ; God. 

Providence, prov'fd-ens, n. divine supervision ; fore< 
Provident, prov'id-ent, adJ. prudent : thnfty. 

Province, prov'ins. n. a territory ; a district ; a duty. 
Provincial, pr6-vin'shal, adf. pertaining to a province 
or the country ; unpolisned. 

Provision, pro-vtzh'un, ft. food ; what is provided. 
Proviso, prd-vFzo. ». a condition. 

Provoke, pr6*v6k', v. to excite to anger ; to summon. 
Provost, prov'ost. n. chief magistrate of a Scottish 
Prow, H, tore part of a vessel. [city. 

Prowess, prow'es, m. valour. 

Prowl, V to roam in quest of plunder. 

Proximity, proks-im'it-T, m. nearness. 

Proxy, proks'I, h. substitute ; a deputy. 

Prude, prood. n. a woman of aflected modesty. 

Prudentf proo'dent, ad/ discreet ; frugal. 

Prudential, proo-den'snal, ad/l discretionary. 

Prudish, proo'dish, at(/. over-modest ; affectedly 
Prurience, proo'rf-ens, n. burning desire. [modest. 
Pry. pri, v. to peep into ; to lift with lever. 

Psalm, sSm, h. a sacred song. 

Psalter, sawl'ter, h. psalm book. 

Psaltery, sawl'ter-!, *t. a stringed instrument. 
Pseudoraromia, su'do-kro'mI-A, ft. false idea of colour. 
Pseudonym, su'd5-nim, ». an assumed name 
Psychic, srkik. ad/, relating to the soul. 

Psychology, si-kord-jl, m. the study of the mind. 
Ptyalism, ti'al-izm, h. salivation. 

Puberty, pu'bor-tl, «. adult age ; maturity. 

Public, pub'lik. at(/. common; open; n. the people. 

Pllhllr>an r.iih'lilr.an m an inn nr i-.iil.lir'.liniiCA franfia*' 


Publish, oub'Ush, v. to put in circulation ; to proclaim. 
Puck, puk, ft. a tricksy fairy. 

Pucker, puk'er, v. to corrugate ; to wrinkle. 


Pufif, V. to blow in whiffs , to pant ; n. whiff of air. 
Puffery, pufer-T, ri. excessive laudation. 

Pug| N. a dog ; a fox : a monkey. 

Pugilist, pu'jil-ist, ft. a boxer. 

Pugnacious, pug-nii'shus, ad/, quarrelsome. 

Pugree, pu^re, m. a hat scarf. 

Puisne, pu'ne, ad/ younger ; inferior. 

Puissant, pu'is-ant. ad/, powerful 
Puke, puk, V. to vomit. 

Pule, pul, V. to whine. 

Pulicene, pul'I-sen, ad/- flea-infested. 

Pull, pow, V. to haul : to drag ; to draw ; ft. advantage. 
Pulley, pool'!, m. a wheel. 

Pullulate, purii-lSt. v. to germinate. 

Pulmonary. pul'mon-ar>T, a/^. pertaining to the lungs. 
Pulp. ft. soft part of fruit, etc. ; any soft mass ; if. to 
Pulpit, pool'ptt, w.#! preacher's gesk. [make into pulp. 
Pulsate, pul-sfit', v. to throb. 

Pulse, puis, ft. the heart<throb. 

Pultacapus, pul-ta'slius, ad/- macerated. ^ 

Pulverize, pul'ver<-Iz, v. to reduce to powaer. •> 
Pumloe, pi^'is, h. a spongy volcanic stone. 


Protean, prfi'te-an, ad/- changing sliape. 
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Pnmpt M, an apparatus for raisin? arater; a low shoo; 

V, to work a pump ; to extract information. 
Pumpkiiiy pump^kin. n, a plant of the ?uurd order. 
Pun, «Aa play upon words. 

Punch, \rinsh, ». a drink ; a tool for making holes ; v. 

to pAe ; to hit ; to prorate, 

PunduMJii, punsh'un, m. a largo cask : a took 
PunchlnellOi punsh-I-noPo, ». a buffoon. 

Punctilio, pungk-til'yo, w. a nice {Mint. 

Punctllloua, pungk-til'yus, very exact. 

Punctual, puiigkt'u-al, at(;\ exact as to time. 
Punctuate, pungk^tu-at. v. to insert points in a writing. 
Puncture, pungk'tur, n. a small hole made by a po..iC: 
V. to pnek a hole. 

Pundit, pun'dit, n. a man of learning. 

Pungent, pun'ient. adj. bitmg ; keen. 

Puiuah, pun'isn, v. to enforce {)etia]ty ; to chastise. 
Punater, pun'ster, ti. a maker of puns. 

Punt, ft. a flat-lHittomcd boat. 

Puny, pu'nf, atO- small : feeble. 

Pup. ft. a young dog : v. to give birth to puppies. 
Pupil, pu'pil, ft a scholar. 

Puppet, pup'et, ». a doll. 

Puppyism, puu'I-ixm, u. conceit. 

Puratuii^ pu-r.VnA, n. sacred Sanskrit books. 

Pure, pur, ad/, unpolluted : real. 

Purblind, puriblind. ad/, short-sighted. 

Pu^atoiy, purigA-to-rl. ». the place wherein, the 
Roman Cithonc faith teaches, soulsare {lunfiLd after 
Purge, purj. v. to cleanse ? to clear the ImwcIs. [de^tlu 
Purut, pu'rist, ». one who u!)hoids purity of style. 
Purl. V. to flow gently. 

Purlieu, pur'lu, n. environs ; district. 

Purloin, pur-loin', v, to pilfer. 

Purport, pur'{)ort. n. mtsanuig : tendency. 

Purpose, pur-pus. n. aim ; object. 

Purr, pur. v. to nutrmur. a cat. 

Purser, piiriser, ft. a ship’s paymaster. 

Pursue, pur-su'. v. to chsse ; to follow, 

Pursuivant, pur'swi-vant. h a state official. 

Pursy, purs'I, adj. puffy ; fat. 

Purtenance, pur'ten-ans, ti. that which pertains to. 
Purulent, puriu-lunt. ad^/. composed uf pus. 

Purvey, pur-va', v. to proi ulc ; to cater. 

Purview, purivu, tt. scope , extent. 

Pus. n. nutter of an ulcer. 

Push. V. to pi ess ; to urge : n. pressure. 
Pusillanimity, pu-sil-an-ini'(t-(, ii. cowardice. 

Pustule, pus^tui, N. a niniplc. 

Putative, pu'tft-iiv, ady. sui>[K}sed ; reputed. 

Putid, pu'tid, adj. mean. 

Putrefaction, uu-tr€-fak'shuii, n. decomposition. 
Putrid, pu'tnd, ad/, rotten. 

Putty, put'!, ft. a cement. 

Puzzle, puz'l, V. to perplex ; h. a problem ; a ndcUe. 
Pygmean, pig-ine'an, ad/, dwarfish. 

I^ramid, pir^a-nud, ». a solid, with triangular sides 
sloping upwanl to a leriiniiating point. 

Pyre, pTr, n. .. pile on winch corpses arc bunietl. 
Pyntmogy, pi-rel-ol'6-jl, «. the science of fevers. 
Pyriform, piriT-form, adj. pear-sh.ipod. 

Pyrogenous, jnr-oj'e-nus, ad/, caused by fire. 
Pyroligneous, iji-ro-lig'ntf-us, ad/, produced by the 
distillation of wood. 

Pyrology, prral'6-Jl, «. lire*worship. 

P^oroancy, pi'rO-nian-sl, rt, divination by fire. 
Pyrometer, pi-roiu'e-ter, n. an mstruinent for measur- 
ing heat expansion. (fireworks. 

Pyrotechnics, pl-rO-tck'niks. n. the art of making 
^rrkonism, pir'rOn-izm, n. universal scepticism. 
Pythian, nuA'i-an, ad/, relating to the Pythoness 
or the Pythian games. 


Q 


Quack, kwak, n. a mpdi<:al preterffeer; v. to cry like 
aduc^ 


Quadra, kwod'rit. h. frame of bas-relief, [buildings. 
C uadrangle^ kwod'rang-gl, m. a square bouniled oy 
( ukirant, kwod'rant. n. fourth {Mrt of a circleu 
Quadrat, kwod'rat, ». a metal space in prfptii^. 
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Quadnte, kwod'rdt, h. a square. [or turi 

QU^iwl, kwod'rel, h. a square piece of stone, wood, 

Qfltdrennial, kwod-ren'yai, occurring eveiy four 
years. 

Quadricentennial, kwod-rf-sent-enT-al, ad/, pertaining 
to a period of 400 years. 

Quadriceps, kwod'rf-seps, ft. muscle between leg and 

Quadricom, kwod'if-korn. at(f: four-homed [thigh. 

Quadricycle, kwod'rr-sf-kl, ». a fo'ir-wheeled cycle. 

Quadrisyllable, kwod-rT-sira-bl, tt. word of four 
syllables. 


syllables. 

Quadridentate, kwo(LrI-dent'-at, four-toothed. 
Quadrifld, kwod'rt-fia. adf. four-cleft. 

Quadriform, kwod'rf-forni. ad/, of fourfold form. 
Quadrivium, kwod-rfv'I-um, m. the four branches of 
L mathematics. 

I uadrumanous, kwod-rooni'<i-nus. ad/, four-handed, 
uadruped, kwod'^roo-ped, n. four-footed animaL 
uadruple, kwod-roo'pl, v. to multiply by four ; adj. 
uaif, kwof, V. to dnnk copiously. [fourfold, 

uagmlre, kwag^mfr, re. buggy land ; a marsh, 
ualnt, kwrint, ad/, odd ; oM-fashioned. 
uake, kwak, v. to tremble. (Friends, 

uaker, kwa'kcr, ft. a member of the Society c' 
uatify, kwol'I-fl, v. to render legal or capable, 
uality, kworit'I, tt. character; rank; nature, 
ualm, kwftm, tt. nausea. • 

uandaiy, kwon'dar-I, ». perplexity: a hanl plight, 
uantlty, kwon'tit-T. tt. amount ; bulk 
uaquaversol, kwH-kwa-vcrs'al. ad/, facing all ways, 
uari, kwftrl, tt. fireclay covering for retorts, 
uarrel, kworicl, n. a dispute ; a brawl, 
uarry, k ^orir, tt. a stone-pit ; game pursued, 
uartan, kwawr''tan, arfy happening every fourth day 
uarter, kwawr'tcr. n a fourth part. 
uarterdeck, kwawr'ter-dek, tt. upi>er deck, 
uarterly, kwawriter-U, ai(/, held everyTItree months 
uartermaster, kwawter-rnA-stcr, tt. an officer whe 
attends to the supplies. 

I rtettc, kwawr-tet . ». music for four parts, 
sh, kwobh, V. to annul ; it> crush, 
si, kwSSi. /vt(/. and adz^ as it w ere. 
saation, Icwos-fi'shim, tt ctmciission. 
ternion, kwA-tcr^nf-on, n. a set of four, 
train, kwot'ran, tt. a stanza of four lines, 
ver, kwS'ver, t*. to tremble ; to shake the voke- 
tt. a note half the length of a crochet. 

I ’, ke. n. a landing i>tacc. 

n, kxviMi, rt. a saucy woman. 

sy, kwe'zi, ad/, fiistidious. 

n, kwen. n. a female sovereign ; wife of a king. 

r, kwer, adj. odd ; dubious. 

I, kwel. v. to Stop ; to subdue. 

ich, kwench, v. to allay ; to destroy. 

ulous, kwcr'u-lus. ad;, irritable ; complaining*. 

y, kwe’rf, k, a question. 

t, kwest, ti, search ; pursuit. 

tion. kwest'yun, «. an inquiry; a debatabh 

Me, kwib'l, ft. a cavil ; an evasion. ({>oint 

k, kwik. ad/, nimble; r.tpid; living. 

klime, kw ilc'Ilm. ti. lime. 

ksand, kwik'sand, n shifling sand. 

kset, kwik'set. ad/, consisting of living shrubs. 

ksilver, kwik'sil-vcr, tt. mercury. 

dlty, kwid'It-I, It. a cavil 

die, kwid'l, V. to trifle. 

nunc, kwid-nungk', ». a pretender to knowledge 
sconce, kwi-cs'ens, n state of repose, 
t, kwret, adj, at {leace : silent ; still. 

, kwii, ft. a reed ; a Teathcr-peii ; v. to plait. 

:, kwilt, H. a Insd cover, 
ary, kwridl-ri. adj. arranged in fives, 
centenary, k win -sent 'en-.1-rT, adj. relating to 51X 
years ; n. a sooth anniversary. 

Quincunx, kwin'kungks, it. an arrangement of fivt 
things in a square, with one in the centre. 

Qulnnat, kwin'at, ». ihe king-salmon. 

Qulnquangular, kwiu-kwaiig'gu-lar, adj. liaring five . 

angles. [five years 

Quinquennial, kwin-kwen'-T-AI, adj. occurring evarjt 
Quinsy/ kwiii'zl, tt. infianiiuation of tonrils. 

Quint, kwint, u. sequence of five. 
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Quintal, lewint^al. n. a hundred welg’ht. ^ 
Quintan, kwint'an. adj. occurring every fifith^a^ 
Quinteasenoe, kwint-es'ens, n. concentrated extflct. 
Quintette, kwin-tet', n. music arranged for five parts. 
Quintroon, kwin>traon', ti. oflTspnng ot white and one 
possessing onc-sixteenth of negro blood, 
quintuple, kwin'tu.pi, ad/^ fivefold, 
iuip, kwip, n. a gibe; slwrp retort. 

|uire, kwir. n. 24 sheets. 

juirk. kwirk, n. a quilible ; a quick turn. 

Init, kwit, V. to pay ; to release ; to depart, 
luitcfa, kwich ; n, couch-gnua. 

'Quitclaim, kwit'kiam, «. deed of release. 

>uite, kwit, adu. completely. 

‘ Itrent, kwit'rent, u. a rent by which other obliga- 
tions are discharged. ^ 

iuittance, kwit'ans, ». a discharge from obligation, 
uitter, kwit'er, «. a hoof sore, 
quiver, kwiv'er, to tremble ; a case for arrows, 
juixotic, kwiks-ot'ik. adj. absurdly romantic, 
iulz, kwiz. 7/. to banter ; n. a comical fellow, 
iuolf, knif, ». a hoorl. 
iuoin, koin, ». a corner, 
londam, kwon'dani, adJ. former, 
top, kwop, V, to move. 

Quorum, kwO'rum, m. number sufficient for business, 
iuota kw5-t&, ». a proportionate part, 
luotialan, kwd^id'r-an, adj. daily, 
luotient, kwu'shent, ». result of division, 
luotum, kwu-tum, ». share ; proportion. 


c Rabate, ra-b^t', v to beat down. 

Rabbi, rab'L ». a Jewish doctor of law. 

Rabble, ralfl, M mob. 

Rabid, rab'id, adj. furious : rffkd. 

Raccoon, rak-koon', » a sm»1l American wild animal. 
Race, ras, u. mankind : a breed ; a speed contest. 
Raceme, ra-sein', ». a duster. 

Rachis, ra'kis, u. the spine. 

Racial, ra'sl-a1, adj. relating to race fness. 

Raciness, ra'sl-ncbs, h. streng/A of flavour ; spirited- 
Rack, rdk, ». an instrument of torture ; framework for 
holding articles. 

Racket, rak'et, n. clamour. 

Rack-rent, rak'rent, ». rent to the utmost v.due. 
Raconteur, ra-koiig-ti 
Radial, ra'dT-al, ad/. | 

Radiant, ra'df-ant, adj. I 
Radiator, r.n-dl-3'tor, «. apiiaratus for throwing out 
light or heat. 

Radical, »d'ik-ai, adj\ extreme ; n. an ultra TJberal. 
Radicle, rad'i-kl, n a small root ; plant embryo. 
Radius, ra'df-us, tt. semi-diameter. 

RaK raf, M. a jumble : the rabble. 

Raffle, rafl, v. to throw dice for a prize. 

Raft, ft. piecesof timber fastened together for floating 
Rafters, rafters, *t. roof timbers. [upon. 

Ragamuffin, rag'a-iiiuf-in, n. a low fellow. 

Rage, raj, H. excessive anger ; oiiject of desire. 
Ragg^ rag'ed, ad/^ tattered ; jagged ; uneven. 


Raconteur, ra-koiig-ter', n. a narrator of stories. 
“ ■ -a'dr-al, ad/, pertaining to a ray or radius. 

, ra'df-ant, adj. luniiiious ; brilliant. 


RagouL ra-goo', n. a seasoned stew. 

Raid, rid, », Inroad : hostile invasion for plunder. 
Rail, ral, «. a bar of metal or wood 
Raiilery, rSI'er-T, n. lianter. [cars to pass over. 

Railway, ral'wl, n. a road laid with rails for trains or 
Raiment, ra'ment, n. clothing ; vesture. 

Rainbow, ran'bu, ft. bow in the clouds caused by the 
refraction and reflection of the sun's rws. - 
Rake, rak, «. a garden tool ; a dissolute fellow ; v, to 
scrape. 

Rakl, rak'e, ». a spirituous liquor drunk in tiie East. 
Rally, ral'i, v. to unite. 

Rambling, ram'bling, adj. wandering ; desultory. 
Ramification, ram-if-Ik-ff'shim, 11 . a subdivision, 
Ramoae, rS'mOs, adj. branching. 

Rampant, ramp'ant, adj. unbridled ; n. an heraldic 
tenn applied to figures of animals on their hind i^s. 
Rampart, ram'part. u. wall round a fortified place. 
Ranch, ransh, ». a cattle range ; stock farm. 


ENQU6H DICTIONARY. 

Rancid, ran'sid, adj. sour ; musty. 

Rancorous, rangk'er-us. ad/, malignant ; spiteful. 
Random, ran'dom, adj. hapbazara. 

Rankle, rangk'l, v. to fester. 

Rankness, rangk'nes, «. sourness. ^ 

Ransack, ran'sak, v. to plunder: to search through. 
Ransom, ran'soin, v. to redeem ; tt. price paid for 
freccloin. ^ 

Ranula, ran'u-1a, ft. tumour on the tongue of cattle. 
Rapacious, rap-a'shus, ad/> greedy. [RaphaeL 

Raphaelism, rafa-el-izm, m. the art principles of 
Repids, rap'ids, ». rapid current in a river. 

RaplcK Ji, rapMoh, ri. Iiomespun. 

Rapparee, rap-ar-u', n. a wild Irish rover 
Rappel, rA-peV, v. a drum call. 

Rapt, rapt, ad/, overcome with ecstasy. 

Rare, rar, adj. uncommon. 

Rarefaction,' ra-r^-fak'shun, n. expansion of bodies. 
Rarefy, ri'rl-f i, v. to make porous. 

Rarity, rS'rT-tT, tt. an uncoiiitiioii thing. 

Rascality, ras-kal'lt-I, tt. villainy. 

Rase, raz, ?/. to erase : to demolish 
Rasoiial, r&-su‘'rl-al, adj. Iielongiiig to the birds which 
scrape the ground for food. 

Rasp, rasp, v. to grate ; u. n rough file. 

Ratable, ra'ta-bl, ad/, liable to be rated. 

Ratan, rl-tan', n. a cane : a kind of palm. 

Ratch^, rat'shet, v. check for a toothed wliee). 

Rate, r.it, v. to chide; to estiiiute; n, tax; value; 
Ratincation, rat-if-ik-.i'shun. u. sanction, (standard. 
Ratio, rl-shl-o, ». rate relation of one quakinty to 
Ration, rd-shun. tt. allowance. (another. 

Rational, rash'un-al. ad/, reasonable. 

Ratline, rat'Un, tt. a small siiip's rope. 

Ratoon, rA-toon', ». a new slioot from sugar-cane 
Raf 5-bane, rats'liian, n. rat poison. [root. 

Ratteen, rat-en', ti. thick kind of woollen. 

Ratten, rat'en, v. to demolish a workman's tools 
because of disobedience to trades-imion. 

Ratting, rat'mg. tt. settiiig dogs to kill rats ; deserting 
principles ; working for lower wagei> than others. 
Rattle, ratM. V. to clatter. 

Raucity, raw'sf'tf, tt. hoarseness ; harshness 
Ravel, rav'el, v, to uiitw’ist. 

Ravelin, rav'el-in, n. a detnclied fortification. 

Raven, rcl'ycii, «. a species of crow. 

Ravenou^ rav'en-us. ad/, greedy : hungry : voracious. 
Ravine, ril-ven', tt. a gorge ; liollow betw’cen hills. 
Ravish, ravTsh, v. to transport with joy; to carry off 
by force ; to violate. 

Rawnei(d. raw'hed, ». a s|)cctre. 

Rayah, ra'yA, tt. a nun-MfUiainmedan sulriect of 
Raze, raz (same as Hare). [Turing. 

Razor, ra'zor, ». a sh.ivnig instrument. 

Re-absorb, re-ab-sorb', ». to absorb afresli. 

Reapt, re-akt', v. to act one on another; to return 
an impulse. 

Reagent, rS-a'ient, ir. a sulistanoc that reacts. 

Real, re'al, ad/, actual : true : sincere. (uione)'. 

Realise, re'al-iz, v. to cumprehend ; to convert Into 
Reality, rc-aVIt-T, n. truth ; certainty ; that which 
Realty, re'al-tl, tt. real estate. [exists. 

Realm, relm, tt. a kingdom. 

Ream, rcm. tt. 90 quires. [rear. 

Rearguard, rerigArd, ti. the guard that protects the 
Reason, rcz'ii, tt. intcllect>; the reasoning faculty; 
Reassert, r^sert, v. to assert anew. [inckive. 

Reassure, re-.1'slioor, v. to assure again. 

Rebatement, re-b3t'mcnt, fi. deduction. 

Rebellion, re-bcl'yun. n. sedition ; opposition to 
established government. 

Rebuff, re-iiuf tt. a check ; repulse. 

Rebuke, re-liuk', v. to reprove ; to cl 
Rebus, rS'bus, ». a riddle. 

Rebut, re-but^ v. to repcL 
Recaldtrant, rS-kal'sT-trant. adj. refractory. 
Recantation, re-HLn-tfi'shun, it the act of recanting. 
Recapitulate, re-kap-U'u-13t, v. to reiterate ; to recall ; 

to summarise. [back. 

Recaftlon, ri-kap'diun, n. reprisal; act of taldng 
Recede, re•sSd^ v. to retreat ; to draw back. 

Receipt, rf-sfit', n. an acknowledgment ; a recipe. 


; to cliide. 
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Racencr, f2'sen<5r. ». newness. 

Recension, rS'Sen'shun. n. a critical revision. 
Receptee, r&sept'aJcl, M.a place for hcMiiir things. 
Receiijw>$es', n. a cavity ; a niche ; vacation. 
ReceasltRi re-sesh'un, h, act of ceding back. 
Recherche, rS'Sherishi, mO\ refined : tasty : rare. 
Recipe, res'f-pe, n. a prescription ; fonuuia for 
making up compounds of foiKi, etc. 

Recipient, re>slp'F>ent. »/. one who receives. 
Reciprocal, re-sip' ro-kai, ai/J. mutual ; alternating. 
Reciprocate, re<ip'ro'lc.it. v. to Interchange ; to 
Reciprocity, res-T-proK'it.T. n. interchange, [requite. 
Recital, re-srtal, n. repetition of words or music; 
Reckless, rekMes, at/J. heedless. [narration. 

Reclaim, re-klam', v. to claim back : to recover. 
Recluse. re.kloos'. m. one who lives in solitude, 
Recogruse, rek'og.nfz, v to knuw. 

Recoil, re-koil', v. to rcliound. [membering. 

Recollection, rek-O-lck'shun. n. memory ; act of re- 
Recommendation, rek-b-iuuiid-a'&liun. u. advice; 
commendation. 

Recompense, rek'om-pens, n. reward : remuneration. 
Reconcile, rck'on-sTI, v. to pacify ; to render consistent. 
Recondite, rek'on-dlt. atO. profound ; alistruse. 
Reconnaissance, rc-knii'a-sans. tt. act of reconnoitring. 
Reconnoitre, rck-on-oi'tr, v. to survey uidi a view to 
niiiita^ operations. 

Reterd, rc-kord', v, to eiimll ; to write an account of. 
Record, rek'ord, #i. a register; a history ; an account. 
Recorder, rc-kord'er, n a iiiunicipai Judge. 

Recount; n'-kownt', v. tn relate 
Recoup, re-koop', v. to indeinnify. 

Recourse, nl-kdrs', n. resort : application for aid. 
Recover, re-kuv'er, v. to regain. 

Recreant, rek're-ant^ a///, cowardly ; mcitn. 
Recreation, rek-re*r<'shun. n. diversion : retax.'ition. 
Recrement, rck're-mwi. w refuse. (sation. 

Recrimination, re-kniii-iii-i'shun. ». a retorted accu- 
Recrudescent, rc-kroo-<lcs'uiit, d<f/. growing sore aguut. 
Recruit, re-kroot', «. anew soldier; v to supply defi- 
ciency { to improve m health Igrain. 

Rectangle, rck't.ing-gl, r/, a nglit-anglcd paralielo- 
Rectify, rck'ti-fi, v to amciu] (lines. 

Rectilinear, rck-tl-liii'c-.'ir, fti(/ tiounded by stiaight 
Rectitude, rck'tl-tiid, ». integrity ; iqiriglitness. 
Rector, rek'tor, «. a |tarish clerv^iiian. 

Rectum, rek'tuni, ». the third m the 1.)igc intestines. 
Recumbent, re-kiinrbent, a<(/. reclining 
Recuperative. rc-ku'per.A-tiv. recovering. 

Recur, rc-kur', v. to return ; to resort. 

Recusant, rck'u-raut, ». one who refuses to oonf jrm. 
Redactor, re-dakt'or, ». an edilor. 

Redden, red'n. ?/. to make re<l. 

Redeemer, rc-dc'iner, ». the S.iviour, one who 
redeems. 

Redintegrate, rc-din't£-grat. v. to renew. 

Red-letter, rra'Ict’r, airj. marked witli red letters; 
remarkable, as a day 

Redolent, red'o-Icnt, aif;. diffusing a sweet odour. 
Redoubt, rc-dowt', n. a small outer fort 
Redoubtable, rc-dowt'abi, adj. furmidalile. 

Redound, re-downd', v. to conduce. 

Redress, ro-dres', ». recomiiegsc; v to remedy. 
Red-short, red'short, aiff. denoting iron at red-heat. 
Red-tape, red-tap', /r. fonii.-iliry ; official routine. 
Reduce, re-dus', v. to diiiiinish ; to subvlue. 
Redundant, re-dun'dant. atj/j. excessive. 

Reduplicate, rc-du'phk-.'it, v. to double again. 

Reef, ref, w. a chain of rocks ; part of a miL 
Reek, rek, n. smoke ; vapour. 

Re-digible, re-el'ij-ibl. a<//. eligible again. 
Re^«nactinent, ro-eri-akt'mcnt, ». the art of acting 
afresh. (strengthen. 

Re^foi^ rS-en-fors', v. to enforce again; to 
Reeve, rev, n. a steward. 

Reexport, re-eks'poit, v. to export again what has 
been imported, m (iSrics and convents. 

Refeetorj, re-tekt'or-i, n. refreshment hall in monas- 
ter, re-fer', v. to apfieal ; to submit to another. 
Refine, re*fln. w. to purify. ^ 

Reflect, re-flekt'. v. to think : to throw back. 

Reflex, rS'fleks, turned backward ; r*. j| reflection. 


Reflore|ceac& re-flor-es'ens , ». reflowering. 

Refiuedee, ref loo-ens, ». a flowing back, 

ReUrm, re-form', v. to change for the better. 
Reformatory. re-form'at-O-rl, ». a house of correction 
for Juvenile offenders. 

Refract, re-frakt', v. to bend ; to turn aside. 
Refractory, re-frakt'or-I, atf/. unruly. 

Refrain, re-frin', v. to abstain. 

Refrangible, re-fran'jibi, a<^. that may be refracted. 
Refresher, re-fresh'er, ». fee to counsel for continued 
service ; that which, or one who, refreshes. 
Refrigerate^ rc-frij'er^t, v. to make cool. 

Refuge, refuj. ». shelter. [alleii. 

Refugee, ref-u-je', n. one who takes refuge ; an 
Refulgence, rc-ful'jens, n. brightness ; lustre ; splen- 
^efund. re-fund', v. to repay ; to reimburse, [dour, 
^efosal, re-fu'zai. n. deiii.il. 

Refuse, refus. m. diegs : dross : waste matter. 
Refutation, ref-u-ta'snun, tt. proof of error. 

Regal, re'jfdl, ad/, royal. 

Regale, re gnl', v. to refresh. 

Regalia, re-gal'yft, ». Insignia ; ensigns of royalty. 
Regatta, re-gar.l. n. boat or yacht races. 

Regenerate, rc-jen'er-at, v. to firociucc anew. 

Regent. re'Jent. n. deputy ruler. 

Reglcioe, rej'is-id. n. murderer of a king. 

Regime, ra-zhem', n. adminih'lration ; dietary. ^ 
Regiment, rej'l-ment. u. a body of seldiers. 

Register, rej'is-tcr, u. a list ; a record. 

Registrar, rej'is-trar. h. a recorder. 

Registry, rcj'is-trl. ». office of registration. 

Regnant, reg'nant. adj. reigning. 

Regression, re-grcsh'un, ». return. 

Regret, re-gret'. tt. sorrow , lament. 

Regular, reg'u-lar, ad/, onlerly . uniform ; periodical. « 
Regur, re'gur, ». soil for Indian cotton. 

Regurgitate, re-gur'ji-t.it, v. to pour flbek from a 
Rehabilitate, re-hab-il'fi-at, v. to restore. [depth. 
Rehearsal, rc-licr'sal, n. a trial performance. 

Rehearse, rc-hers', v to repeat ; to practice. 
Reification, re-if-ik-a'shun. n iiiaterialisation. 

Reign, reyn, w. rule; prevalence. 

Reimbursement, re-iin-burs’nicnt. *t act of repaying. 
Rem, reyn. n, strap of a bridle; v, to curb. 

Reins, rcynz, u. the kidneys. 

Reinsure, rc-iii-slmor', r/. to insure again. 

Reis, ras. n. a Portuguese com. 

Reiterate, re-it'cr-fit, v. to repeat often. 

Reminder, i ;*-join'dcr, «. a reply. 

Remvenate, re joo'ven-at, v. to make voung again. 
Relapse, re-laps', n a falling back . t' to Ql back. 
Relative, rel'jl-tiv, adj. having rel.ition to. 

Relaxation, re-laks-a'sbun, tt. recreation ; slackening. 
Relay, rc-l.V. n. fresh supply ; v. to lay again. 

Release, re-lcs', v. to free ; to discharge. , 

Relegation, rel-e-gii'shun, ». a si'iuling away ; exile 
Relentless, rc-lcnt'lcss, adj. without relenting; un- 
Relevancy, rel'e-v.in-sT, tt. pertiiiciu'e. [pitying. 

Reliance, rc-lT'ans, n. trust ; confidence. 

Relic, rel'ik. n. a niuinorial ; a corpse. 

Relict rel'ikt, n. a widow. 

Relief, rc-lcf, h. succour ; release from. 

Relievo, re-le'vfi, tt. figures in relief. . 

Religion, re-li/un. tt. piety ; belief, system of worship. 
Relinquish, rc-lingk'wish, v. to give up ; to resign. 
Relrauary, rcl'ik-wer-I. n. casket for bolding relics. 
Relish, rel'ish, v. to enjoy : m. soinctliing tasty. 
Relocate, re-l6-kSt'. v. to locate again 
Reluctance, re-luk'tans, tt. uiiwittingiiess. 

Remainder, re-m In'der, tt what rcniains. 

Remand, rc-mand', v. to postpone; to send back. 
Remedial, re-me'dl-al. ad/ curative. 

Remembrancer, re-nieui'bran-ser. ». a memento ; an 
exchequer officer. 

Remigrate, re-ini'gr.’it, v. to migrate again. 
Reminiscence, rem-in-is'ens, n. retMcnibrance ; a put 
event recalled. 

Remise, re-mix', v. to render back ; to release. 
Remiuion, rS-mish'on, tt, relinquishment ; relief 
Remissness, re-mis'nes, tt. the act of being remiss ; 
ncgfigcnce. 

Remit, rc-nilt', v. to pardon ; to resign ; to transmit. 
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Remittent, re-mlt'ent, a^. alternately Increasing and 
abating. (inain part has been t^o^ed. 

Remnant, rem'nant, m. a fragment; what is left liter 
Remonstimte, re«mon'strit. v. to urge against. 

Remorse, reamers', m. penitent anguish ; regreL 
Removal, re'moov'al, n. the act of removing. 
Remunerative, re-mu'ner.at-iv, adj. lucrative ; profit- 
Renaissance, re-na'sans, n. a new birth. [able. 

Renal, re'iial, a4f> relating to the kidneys. 

Rencounter, ren-kown'ter, m. a sudden combat; 

casual meeting. [returning ; a version. 

Rendering, ren'der-ing, m. an*inipersonation ; act of 
Rendezvous, r&ng'da-voo, ». a meeting place. 
Renegade, ren'e-gad, n. an apostate : a deserter. 
Renewal, re-nu'al, n. act of renewing. 

Rennet, ren'et, m. inner membrane of a calf $ stomach. « 
Renounce, re-nowns'. v. to cast off ; to forsake. • 
Renovate, ren'fi-vat, v. to renew. [fissure; v. tom. 
Rent, rent, n. money received for use of property : a 
Renunciation, re-nun-sT-a'shun, ». act of renouncing ; 
Repair, re-paf, v. to restore. [aLiandonmer.t. 

Repartee, rep-ar-te', n. a smart retort. 

Repeal, re-pel', v. to revoke ; to rescind. 

Repeat, re-pet', v. to do again ; to rehearse. 

Repeater, re-pet'er, m. anything tiiat repe.its; a 
Repel, re-pel', v. to drivp back. [striking watch. 
R^pea , re-penf, v. to regret ; to be penitent. 

Repertory, re-peC'to-rl, n. a treasury. 

R^ine. rc-pIn, v. to murmur ; to fret. 

Replenish, re-jilen'ish. v. to re-stock. 

Replete, re-plet, adJ. full. I of a seizure of good.s. 

Replevin, re-nlev'in, n. a writ to determine the leg.ility 
R^llca, rep'U-ka, n. a copy done by the original 
Replication, rep-lT-ki'shun, n. rejoinder. [artist. 

*■ Repone. re-p6n', v. to replace. • 

Reposal, re^b'zal, «. act of reposing. 
Repo8itoiy,^-poz'it-d-rI. n. a store-house. 

Repousse, ra-poo-sa'. adf. raimd in relief by hammer- 
Reprehend, rep-re-heiid' v. to elude : to blame, [mg. 
Represent, rep-re-zent'. v. to show ; to personate. 
Repress, re-pres', v. to hold back. 

Reprieve, re-prev'. v. to suspend a death sentence. 
Reprimand, rep'rT-m4nd. v. to reprove 
Reprisal, rc.pri'zal, n. seizure in retaliation, [proach. 
Rcproacnablc, re-nrdch'abl, adj deserving of rc- 
Reprobate, rep'ro-bat, n. a depraved jicrson; v to 
Reproof, rc-proof , n. censure. [disapprove. 

Reptile, rep'tn, h. a crawling animal. 

Republic, re-pub'lik, n. a commonwealth; state 
governed without a sovereign. 

Repudiation, re-pu-dl-a'shun, n. a reiectioti ; disclania- 
Repugnant, rc-pug'nant, ad/, offensive ; liostile. [turn. 
RepulM, re-pids', v. to repel ; to furce back. 

Repute, re-put', n. good character , v t<diold in esteem. 
Request, rc-kwest', v. to ask ; to i^ilicit. 

Requiem, re'kwT-eni, » a mass for tlie dead. 
Requirement, re-kwlr'iuciit, n. demand ; thing re- 
quired. 

Requisite, rek'wiz-Tt, adj. necessary ; needfuL 
Requital, re-kwKtal, h, Vecompense. 

Reremouse, rer'niows, ». a bat. 

Rescission, re-sizh'un, u. the act of rescindmg. 

Rescript, rc'skript, n. an edict. 

Rescue, res'ku, v. to save ; to deliver. i 

Research, re-serch', m. investigation. 

Resent, re-zenf, v. to resist ; to be angered at. [land. 
Reservation, rez-er-vS'shun, n. a firoviso; reserved 
Reserve, rc-zerv', n. caution ; coldiie.ss , v. to rctam. 
Reservoir, rez'er-vwawr, «. place where water is 
Residence, res'id-ens. n. a dwelling. [collected. 

Residuum, re-zid'u-um. ». the residue; wh.it r^ains. 
Resignation, rez-ig-na'shun, tt. patience; submission. 
Resile, re-zil', v. to recoil : to leap from. 

Resin, rez'm, ». a substance^uded from certain trees. 
Resistance, re-zis'tans. h. opposition. 

Resolute, rez'6-lut, adj\ determined ; fixed. 

Resolve, re-zolv', v. to decide ; to analyse. 

Resonance, rez'd-nans, n. sonority ; reverberation. 
Resort, re-zort', a. place much frequented ; v, to have 
recourse. 

Reeoiurce, re-zors', ». expedient ; source of aid ; means. 
Reject, res-pekt^ n. regard ; esteem. 
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Respirator, res'plr-S-tor, ». an apparatus to breathe 
through in bad weather. 

Respite, res'pit, w. delay ; suspmsion of puni^ment. 
Resplendent, res-plen'dfent, aiO'- glowingly ^ght. 
ResiNmd. res-pond', v, to reply. C 

Responsible, res-pon'sibl, a^. accountable. 
Responsions, res-pon'shuns, ». the University " little 
Responsive, rcs-pon'siv, adj. answering. [go." 

Restaurateur, res-td'rS-ter, m. a restaurant keeper. 
Restitution, rcs-tftu'sliun, n. restoration of rights. 
Restive, res'tiv, adj". stubborn ; unwilling. 

Restoration, res-to-ra'shun, u. recovery. 

Restraint, re-strSnt', n. repression. 

Restriction, re-strik'shun, n, restraint ; limitation. 
Restringent, ro-strin'Jent. n. an astrigent. 

Resultant, re-zult'ant, n. the thing resulting, 

Resume, rc-zum', v. to begin again. [dead. 

Resurrection, rez-ur-ck'shun, m. a raising from the 
Resuscitate, re-sus'it-at, v. to revive ; to restore. 
Retail, re-taK v. to sell in detail to consumers. 
Retainer, re-tin'er, n. an attendant ; advance fee paid 
to secure services. 

Retaliate, re.tal'i-at, v. to strike back. 

Retard, re-tUrd'. v. to delay ; to hinder. 

Retch, rech, h. ineffectual attemjit to vomit. 

Retention, re>ten'shuii, h. act of retaining. 

Reticence, ret'T-sens, n. reserve ; silence. ^ 

Reticular, ret-ik'u-lar. adj. like network 
Retina, rct'T.nd. n. the inner coating of the eye. 
Retinue, rct'in-u, n. body of retainers. 

Retiracy, re-ti'r^-sl, «. retirement. 

Retort, re-tort', v. to answer liack sharply. 

Retraction, re-trak'shun, tt withdrawal. 

Retreat, re-tret', n. place of retirement ; act of retir- 
ing , V. to draw back. 

Retrenchment, re-trcnch'ment, n. curtailment. 
Retribution, ret-rl-bii'shuii, n, requital. 

Retrievable, re-trcv'abl. adj. that may be regained. 
Retrim, re-trim', v. to trim again. 

Retrocede. re-tr6.scd', v. to go back. 

Retrograde, ret'rO-grad, going backward 
Retrospect^ rct'rd-spekt, n. view of past scenes. 
Reunion, re-iin'vun, h. union after separation. 

Reveal, rc-vel. v. to show , to make known. 

Revel, rev' el, n, a boisterous feast. 

Revelation, rev-el-&'shun, n. disclosure. 

Revenge, re-venj', n. vengeani.e; desire for retalia- 
tion ; V. to m^ure in retaliation. 

Revenue, rev'e-nu, « income, esjw ci.illy of n State. 
Reverberate, re-veriber-at, v. to resound ; to echo. 
Revere,’ re-ver', v. to adore: to respect 
Reverie, rev'er-T, h. a day dream ; meditation. 
Reverse, re-vers', n. niisfortiinc ; ad^. turned liack- 
warci ; v. to turn in the opiHXsitc direction. 
Reversion, re-ver' shun, n. succession in cxpecUncy. 
Revetment, rc-vet'ment, n. a retaining wall or facing. 
Review, re-vu, n. an insficctioii ; a periodical ; v. to 
inspect ; to consider again. 

Revile, rc-vil', v. to reproach ; to defame. 

Revise, re-vir', v. to examine and correct. 

Revive, re-viv', v. to re-animatc ; to refresh, 
nevocablc, rev'o-ka-bl, ad;, that can be revoked. 
Revolt, re-volt', m. act of rebelUon ; v. to rebel ; tO' 
turn away. 

Revolution, rev-6-lu'shun. n. a sweeping governmental 
change ; a motion round a centre. 

Revolver, rc-vol'ver, n. a pistol with revolving barrel. 
Revulsion, re-vul'shun, », disgust ; repugnance. 
Rhabdomancy, rab'do-man-sl, ». divination by rods. 
Rbadamanthine, rad-A-maii'//iin, adj. Judicially in- 
flexible. [writing. 

Rhapsody, rap'sA-df. n. a rambling discourse or 
Rhenish, ren'ish. adj, pertaining to the Rhine. 
Rhetoric, rct'6-rik. n. elegance of form in speaking 
or writing. , 

Rheum, room, n, fluid secreted by the glands. 

Rhino, ri'no, n. sEhg for mpnd/. [iiw tho nose. 

Rhinoscope, rTno-skdp, n. an instrument for examin- 
Rhomb, rom, n. a figure of four equal sides buC 
u«::qual angles. 

Rhomboid, rom'boid, ft, a figure like a rhomtf, but 
with tv opposite sides only equal. 
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Rhyme, rim, n. veno with eccordut loundi at the 
tine endings. 

Rhythm^ ntkm, n. a measured arrangement of words 
accdiding to sound. 

Rialto, n. an old Venetian exchange; a 

brfaige over the Grand Canal. 

Ribaldry, rib'ald-rf, w. obscenity ; scurrility. 

Ribbon, nb'on, n. a narrow strip of silk. 

Rick, rik, M. a pile of hay or straw. 

Rickets, rik'ets, m. a children’s disease. 

Ricochet, rik-o-shS\ n. rebounding shot. 

Riddance, rid^ans, n. deliverance ; a moving away. 
Riddle, rid'l, n. a puzzle ; a sifter; v. to solve. 

Ridge, rij, H. an elevation ; an upper protuberance. 
nd'ik'Ul, h. deririon. 

Rlfadmento, re-fd-chi-ment'o, n. literary recasting. 
Rife, rlf, atO'‘ alnmnding. 

Rifle, riri, n. a gun with grooved bore. 

RifL rift, ft. a cleft ; a fissure. 

Rignteoua, rit'yus, atp’. upright; virtuous. 

Rightful, rltYul, adj. Just ; legal ; proper. 

Rigid, nj'ld, stin: severe: exart. 

Rignlarole, rurmfi'role, n. nonsense ; confused state- 
Rigorous, rifiTor-us, adj. severe. (ment. 

Rigaday, rigz'day. m. Danish Parliament. 

Riu, ril, n. a small brook. 

^me, rim, n. hoar-frost. 

Kind, rind, n. skin of fruit ; bark. [disease. 

Rinderpest, rin'der-pest, «. an infectious cattle 
Ringbolt , nng'bolt, n. a ring through the head of a 
lUngleader, nng^lcMr, h. leader of a gang. [bolt. 
Ringlet, nng'let, n. a curl. 

Ringworm, nng'womi, n. a skin disease. 

Rinse, tins, v. to cleanse with water. 

Riotous, ri'o-tus, ad/, tending to not. 

Riparian, rip-d'rT-^aii, adj. pertaining to a river bank. 
Ripen, ri^pen. v. to mature. 

Rip ■■ *’ ' 


tippling, np'htig. adj. iii ripples. 
Risible, rir'ilil. nd/- causing Kuightor. 
Ritual, rit'u-al, «. foi inula ; 


ceremonial ; book of 
Rival, ri'val, n. a competitor. Ircligious rites. 

Rivet, n\'ct, n. a one-neaiied bolt that is iastened by 
hat ing it> other end h«inimercd to a head. 
Road-hog, rud'-bug, u. .1 reckless riiotoiist or cyclist 
Road-stead, rod'sted, ». phice near shore where ships 
Roan, ron, adj. dark varu’gated colour, [can anchor 
Robbery, rol/er-I. «. tlicft. 

Robust, rd^bust, adj. strung : lianiv. 

Rochet, rocil'ct, ». a vestincnt worn by bishops 
Rocket, rnk'et, n. a firework |)iu<c*(.ttle. 

Rococo, ro-kO'ko, adj. in archiiectur;il style full of 
ornamental details. 

Rod, rod, N. a twig ; a pole ; st yards. 

Rodent, rd'dent, n. a gnawing mammal ; ad/, gnawing. 
Roe, rd, n. eggs of fish ; fem.d<' deer. 

Rogation, ro-gS'shun, ». the litany : supplication. 
Rogueiy, rO'ger-T, ». fraud : mischief. 

Roll, ron, V. to disturb or stir up. 

Rdle, rOI, N. f>art sustained by an actor. 

Rollicking, rol'ik-ing, ad/, sportful ; frolicsome. 
Romaic, ro-iiia'ik, tt. modem Greek. 

Romance, rd-inans', m. an exciting fiction. 
RomanMQue, r6-iiian-esk'.a<i(;. pertaining to romance 
Romantic, ro-man'tik, ad/, sentimental ; fancifuL 
Romp, romp, h. a frohesonie girl. 

Ronoeau, ron'dd, n. a sfiecuil form of poem, [cross. 
Rood, rood, H. quarter of an acre ; the figure of the 
Rookery, rook'er-f, n. collection of rooks' nests; a 
crowded lot of old bmlduigs, 

Rool, Tool, V. to ruflle. 

Roost, roost, V. to perch; h. a perch. 

Root, root, H. the part of a plant which is embedded 
in the earth and draws sap from the soil. 

Ropewalk, rdp'wawk. h. place where ropes are made 
Ropy. r5‘p^ adj. striiqj^y. 

Rota, wi|4. atU. pertaining to dew. 

Roseate, n/zi-at. adj. btooming ; r«9y. 

Rosefaud, idz'bud, w. the bad eda rose. 

Rooette, ro-zet', m. a ribbon rose. 

Rosewater, rAz'waw-ter, w. w.ttar tinctured witl^rose 
Roams nx^m, ft. drq^ of tuipentine [essence 

Roee, ros, n. scale on trees. 0 
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Roeter.xpsfter, m. a list of persons selected for duty. 
Roetnl^i^tr^ ttd/. beak-like 
RoOTum, ros'trum, n. a sale platform. 

RoqTf rb-zl. adj. red ; rose-lined; of good promise 
Rot, rot, V. to putrify ; to decompose 
Rotiuy, rd'tar-i, aeff, revolving. 

Rote, r6t, w. repeating from memory. 

Rotunda, rd-tun'd&. h. a round house 
Rotundity, rO-tun'dl-tf, ft. roundness. 

Roud, roo-a\ m. a fashionable profligate 
Rough, ruf, adj. uneven ; coarse [graveL 

Rough-cast, rufkast, e^'. rude ; n . plaster mixed with 
Rough-ahod, rufshod, adj. having shoes armed with 
Roulade, roo-lid', u. a musical embellishment, [pointe 
Round, round, aM. circular ; globular ; plump. 
Roundelay, rowpMe-Ia, ». an anaent song. 
Koundroun, round-rob'in, h. a writing signed in 
circular form so that one name does not have a 
more promment position than another. 

Rout, rowt. ft. a rabble ; in assembly ; a defeat 
Route, root, u, course ; road. 

Routine, roo-ten'. h. the regular course. 

Rowdyism, row'df-izm, ». rude conduct. 

Rowel, row'el, m. the wheel of a spur. 

Rowen, ro'en. m. a second hay crop. 

Rowlock, rd'lok, w. an oar rest. 

Royalist, roi'al-Lst, n. an adlierent to a king. # 
Royalty, rol'al-tl, n. kingship. • 

RuDbi^, rub'ish, h. refuse ; waste material. 

Rubble, rub'l. n. small undressed stones. 

Rubedity, roo-bed'it-I, tt. redness. 

Rubia, roo'bl-d, ». gamopetalous plants, including 
Rubicund, roo'bl-kund. adj. rt>d. [madder. 

Rubidium, roo-bid'I-um, n. a white inetalUc element. 
Ruby, roo'br. n. a precious stone. 

Ructation, ruk-ta'shun. ». the act of belch^. 
Rudder, rud'er, n. a helm. * 

Ruddy, nicrr, adj. red. # 

Rudimentai, roo-df-ment'al, ad/, elementary. 

Ru(^ roo, V. to regret. 

Ru^ ruf, H. a plaited cloth worn round the neck. 
Ruraan, rufl-an, w. a brutal fellow. 

Ruffle, ruf'l, V, to agitate ; to annoy ; to form tike ruff. 
Rugged, rug'ed, ad/, rough ; stormy. 

Ruinous, roo’in-us, ad/, destructive. 

Rumbling, rum’bling, a low continuous sound. 
Rumbo, rum'bo, n. a strong liquor. 

Runaioant, loo'min-ant. h. a cud-chewing animal. 
Rump, rump, n. the buttocks. 

Rumple, riunp'I, v. to wrinkle; to crusli. 

Runagate, run'a-g,it, n. a v.igabond ; a wandererer. 
Runaway, nin'&-wa, n. a fugitive. 

Runch, runsh, n. w'ltd radish. 

Rundle, run'dl, tt. rung of a ladder ; a bulL 
Runlet, run'let, n. a smalll cask. • 

Rupture, rup'tur. v, to fracture ; n, hernia. 

Rural, roo'ral, adj. rustic. 

Ruse, rooz, tt. a trick. 

Rushy, rusli'I. ud/. full of rushes. 

Russe^ rus'et, adj. reddish brown. 

Rustic, rus'tik, adj. rural. [country for a time. 

Rustication, rus-tik*a'$hun. tt. a sending into the 
Rusty, rust'T, oti/. covered with rust. * 

^t. rut, H. the track of a wheel. 

Ruthlesa, rooTA'les, adj. pitiless. 

Rye, ri. h. a kind of grain. 

Ryot, ri'ot, M. a Hindu tiller of the soil, 

S 

Sabbath, saVa/A, n. Sunday ; first day of the week. 
SaWaa, si'bl-an, ». a worshipMr of heavenly bodies. 
SaUe, sfi'bl, n. an animal bf the weasel spedes ; adj. 
Sabot, sft-bfl', n. a woodeif'^oe. [black ; of sable fur. 
Sabre, sft'br, n. a broad-bladed sword. 

Sabulous, sab'u-lus, ad/, gntty. 

Saccharite, sak'fl'rtt, n. a fine kind of feldspar. 
Sachem, si'chem, n. an American Indian chidT. 
Sachet, sa-shi, m. a bag of perfume. 

Sack, salfl ». a coarse bag: a loose garment 
Sackbut, sak'but. a. a wuid instrument. 
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Sackdotfa, sak'klo/A, m. a coarse cloth. / 
Sacnment, sak'rfl-nient. m. the eucliarist. ^ ^ 
Sacrifice, sak'rl-f is. v, to kill and ofler up to <nd ; to 
yield up with loss. (sacred thines. 

SaoUegious, sak-ril'e'jus, at(f. profane; violating 
Socriat, sS'krlst, m, a sacristan ; a sexton. 

Saddle, sad'l, ». a rider’s seat. 

Sadiron, sad'l>urn, n. a smoothing-iron. 

Safety-valve, sSf t!-valv, m. valve of a steam boiler to 
Sas.sag.t^. to bend ; to give way. [obviate bursting. 
Sagacious, sA-gS'slius. a(0\ shrewd: of ready per- 
Sagathv. Si ». a kind, of woollen. [cmtion. 

Sage, sajI, a^\ wise ; discre« : m. a wise man ; a ncrb. 
Sagittal^ si^-it-a'rl-fl, u. a species of aquatic plants. 
Sagun^ sfi'gum, ». a Roman military cloak. 

Sau-loft, saT'lofi. n. loft where sails are made. « 
SaJnfodn, san'foin, m. a fodder plant. 

Saint, sant, m. an eminently pious pcrsoiv 
Saker, sa'ker, n, a kind of falcon. 

Salaam, sa-lftni', n. Mahoinincdan word of salutation ; 

homage ; v. to make the salaam. 

Salamander, sal'A-nian-dcr. m. a striped yellow and 
Salary, sal'ar-I, w. wages ; stipend, [black aiiiphtbuui. 
Salient, sA'lT-ent, aiij\ prominent. 

Salify, sal'I-f I. v. to form into salt. 

Saline, sa'Iin. acfj. salty. 

Salb’a, sal-i'vfi, «. spittle. 

Salivary, sal'I^var-Y, mij. pertaining to saliva. 

Sallow, sal'6, adj. pale yellow. 

Sally, sal'T, n. a sudden rush nut. as of troops : witty 
ebullition ; v. to rush out suddenly. 

Salmagundi, sal-mA-gun'dT. n. a pot-pourri. 

Salon, sfl-long', h. a reception room. 

Saloon, sA-loon*. m. a large hall 
Saltation, sal-tl'shun, ». the act of leaping. * 
Salubnouh sal-oo'brT-us, adJ. healthful : wholesome. 
Salvage, ^Vvaj. n. that vmich is saved ; reward fur 
saving a shii) or cargo avsea. 

Salvation, sal-va'.sliun, n, redemption ; deliverance. 
Salver, sal'ver, ». a small tray. 

Salvo, saVvo, h. a salute with guns ; an exception. 
Salvor, salVor, m, one who saves cdrjgo. 

Sambo, sam'bo, n. a negro. 

Samiel, sa'ml-e1, tt. an Arabian simoon (embroklcry. 
Sampler, sam'pler, n. one who samples; a piece of 
Sanatory, san'A-tu-ri, ad/ conducive to bealth. 
Sanctify, sangk'tf-fi, v. to make holy 
Sanction, sangk'sliun. «. ratification: v. to ratify; to 
Sanctity, sangk'tit-T, h. holiness : piety. [coiifimi, 
Sanctum, sangk'tum, ». a sacred place. 

Sand, sand, n. tine strong particles. [indilTercnre. 
Sangfroid, sang-frwo', fi. coolness; $cIf-}>ossesbion ; 
Sanguine, sang-gwm', ad/, hopeful ; confident. 
Sanguineous, sang-gwm'e-us. adj. alraunding in 
Samdinc, san'T-dm, n. a variety of ortlioclase. (blood. 
Sanies, san'f-ez, « rlisch.irge from wounds or sores 
Sanitarium, s.tM-it-a'rr-iim, n. a health institution. 
Sanitary, Siin'it-ar-T, a ij. hygienic. 

Sanity, san'it-I. n. saneness ; soundness of mind. 

Saas, )aAvu, preJ>. without. 

Sansa, san^sa, h, a tambourine. 

Sans souci, san-soo-se', n freedom from care 
Sapient, sa'pr-ent, adj. wise 

Sapling, sap'ling, ». a young tree. f 

Saponaceous, sap-o-iu'sluis. adj soapy. 

Saponfic, sm>-o-rif ik, ad/, nnparting llivour. 

Sapphic, saf ik, adj. in the style of happho, the Greek 
Sapphire, saPir. «. a blue prei-ious stone. [iioctess, 
Saiacen, sar'A-sen. u. an Arab of the Middle Ages. 
Sarcasm, sA/kasin, n. a scornful remark ; irony. 
Sarcenet, sAr-s€-net', «. a kind of fine silk. 

Sarcoma, sAr-ko'ma. a kind of tumour. 

Sarcophiius, sAr-kori-liis, ft. a group of marsupials, 
including the Tasmanian devil. 

SarcoBis, sAr-ko'sis. n. a fleshy tumour, (as laughter. 
Sardonic, sAr-don'ik, adj. bitter ; forced ; malignant. 
Sartorial, sAr-tO''rI-al. adj. relating to tailoring, 
Satanic, sa-tan'ik. afi>. clevihsh. 

Satchel, sach'ei, u. a small hand-bag. 

SatolUte, sat'el-it, m. a small star, one of a group 
attendant upon a planet ; an obsequious follower. 
Satiety, sA-ti'et-I, n. surfeit. 
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Satin, sat'ln, u. a thick lustrous kind of silk. 

Satinet, sat-bi-et', w. a thin kind of atin. 

Satire, at'fr, w. literary ridicule ; spoken ridicula 
Satisfy, at^is-fl, v. to gratify; to supply tgtlie full 
Saturate, at'u-rit, v, to fill to excess ; Ujfiaak. 
Saturnalia, ut-ur-na'lI-A, n. unrestricteorevelry. 
Saturnine, sat'ur-nin, ai(f. gloomy ; sad. 

Satyr, sa'ter. h. a sylvan god,^rt god and part inaa 
Saucy, saw'sl, adj. pert ; mischievous ; insolent. 
Sauerkraut, sowr'krowt, n. cabbage sliced and siilced. 
Saunter, awu'ter, v. to lounge around ; to stroll. 
Sausage, saw^saj, u. chopped meat stuffed into a skin. 
Savage, sav'fij. er^‘. uncivilized ; wild ; w. a barbarian. 
Savant, uv-ang*. ti. a learned person. 

Saviour, snv'yer, ft. one who saves ; Jesua 
Savour, sa'vor. ft. flavour ; taste. 

Sawyer, saw'yer, ». one who saws. 

Scabbard, skab'ard. ». sword sheath. 

Scabious, ska'bl-us. adj. scabby. (small points. 

Scabrous, ska'brus, atff. rough ; harsh ; covered with 
Scaffolch skafold, m. a temporary wooden erection: 

platform upon which criminals are put to death, 
Scagliola, skal-yA'lA, m. imitation marble. 

ScaiMe, ska-IIcf', ». an escalade. 

Scald, skwald, v. to burn with a hot liquid ; n. an ant tent 
.Scandinavian poet. (climb. 

Scale, skal, n. a balance; covering of fish; v. 
Scalene, skfi-len^, adj. having thrt c unequal sides. 
Scallop, skol'up, H. an oysiur-like I ivalvu with sinuous 
ridges; a shallow dish. 

Scalp, skalp, n. outer coveting of the skull ; r. to cut 
Scalpel, skarpel, h. surgical knife. (ori tlie scalp 
Scan, sk.in, v to scrutinise ; to t omit poetic feet. 
Scandalise, skan'dal-Iz, v. to shock ; to disgrace. 
Scandent, skanMcnr, ad/, climbing. 

Scant, skant. adj. meagrt* ; insufficient. 

Scantle. skan'tl, v to separate into piecea 
Scantling, skdnt'Ung, ft. a small piece. 

Scanty, ban'll, at//, small ; narrow , not full. 

Scape, sk.ip, n, !in escape. 

Scape-goat, skap'gAt, m, one who Is made to answer 
tor the defaults of another. 

Scaphism, skirizin, ft. the punishment of smearing 
a victim with iioney and leaving liim to wasus. 
Scapular, skap'u-lar, ad/. reUiing to the shou'drr. 
Scar, skar, ft. mark left by wound ; a cicatrice ; a 
rugged bank. 

Scarcity, skar'sit-I, ft. deficiency ; rareness. 
Scarecrow, skarikro, n. an effigy or thing put up to 
frighten away birds. 

Scarf, skArf, n. .n loobc gnriiicnt fur neck or shoulders ; 
Scarfskin, skArf-skm, ». the surface skin, [a cravat. 
Scarify, skar'I-fi, %' to scratch and cut the skin. 

Scarp, skArp, «. a steep slope. 

Scatnless, skV/ries, ad/ unharmed. 

Scavenger^ skav'cii-icr, «. a street cleaner. 

Scenery, se'ncr-I, n. natural landscape; painted re- 
presentations on the stage 

Scenography, se-nog'raf-T, n. the art of perspective. 
Sceptre, sep'tr, tt. star) borne by rnoiuirclis as emblem 
of supreme .luthority 

Schedule, shed'ul, «. a list ; an inventory. 

Schemer, ske'mer, n. one who schemes. 

Schism, sizm, ». church disunion 
Schnapps, schtiaps, n. Hollands gin. 

Scholar, skorar, tt a student ; a learned man 
Scholastic, skokis'tik, ad/, relating to schools 
Schooner, skoo'iicr, » a two-masted vessel. 

Science, si'ens. tt. classified knowledge. 

Scimitar, sim'it-Ar. «. a curved Tiirkisli sword 
Scintillation, sin-til-a'shuu, tt. the act of sparkling ; a 
twinkling sliming. 

Sciolist, si'O-list, n. a person of superficial knowledge. 
Scion, si' on. n an offsmoot ; a descendant. 

Scirrhus, sklr'us, tt. a hardened tumurous gland. 
Sciitopod, sirito-iiod, ad/, fitted for leaping. 

Scissel, siz'd, <>. metal clipfdngs. 

Sdaaors, siz'ors, tt. a clipping mstniment. 

Sconce, skons, tt, a candlestick ; a fort ; a skull. 
Sotop-net, skoop'net, tt. hand-net. 

Scopulate, skop’u-lat, at(/\ broom-sliaped. a 
Scorify’fiskor'if-I, v. to reduce to scoria. 
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ScorlouSt sk6'rt-us, adj. of the nature of slaff 
SooriK skorit, n contempt ; disdain. 

Scot-free, skotTre, atij. tree from payment. 

Scotia, sbd'slit-a, ». Scotland. fful conduct. 

Scoundrelisin, skown'drcl-izin, tt. l)asencs!> : dis^rrace- 
Scourge, Kur). ». a whip made for puiubhing piir- 
pobCb ; V. to whip excessively. 

Scout, skowt, n. one sent out to watch the operations 
ot an enemy ; v. to reject. 

Scow, bknw, n. a flat-bottomed boat. 

Scrabble, skrab'l, r. to scrawl 
Scraggy, skrag'l, ad/, lean ; bony ; rough. 

Scrainble, skrain'bl, v. to clutch eagerly ; to climb. 
Scranch, skmneh, v to criink.h. (surface. 

Sciatch. scr.ich, v to rub with the nails ; to tear the 
Scrawl, skrflwl, v.to scribble; to make rough marks. 
So awny, skraw'nl, ad/, raw-honed. 

Sc eech, skreth, v to scream , to cry in shrill tone. 
Sciced, skred. n a shred; a piece of wood used for 
levelling plaster. 

Screen, skren. tt. anything which shvltt*rs or concenls 

Screw, skroo, H a spiral nail ; v, to fasten witii a screw. 

Senbe, skrih, n a writer 

Scrime, sknin, to fence 

Scrip, skrip. n a wallet ; certificate of shares. 

Script, skript, tt r, p«: in m.it.ition of writing. 
Scriptural, skri,it'u-r<iil,ai^ .iccordmg toihc berifttures. 
Senvener, sknv'en-er, n. cine- w'.'o draws up cumracts. 
Scrofulous, skrof'u-lus. a < ' .\fll>cii*d wnn v roluhi. 
Scroll, skrOI, n u writing that can be rolled up ; an 
aicliitectiiral ornament 
Scrubby, sku b'l, adt. inc.'m; stunted. 

St'ruff, skruil, r. napeot the n« ck 
Scruplei skroo'pi, h conscientious iicsitation ; aograins. 
Scrutinise, skruo'tni-iz, v to examiiu minutely. 
Scruto, skroo'io, h a inuvable stage-trap. 

Scud, skud. V to S.11I or run swiftly. 

Scull, skul H. a snort oar ; .1 liuat ; v to propel by 
Scullery, skul'er 1, «. place* for kitchen utensils, (oars. 
Scullion, skul'yun, h an inffiiui kitchen servant. 
Sculptor, skulp'tor, tt a rarser m stone or wood. 
Scum, skum, » reliise, *roth 

Scupimr, skiip er, m a l.ole tJirough which watetr is 
run olT from :j ships deck 
Scuppet, skup'et, «; a shovel. 

Scurr, skurf. m dry sciih* 

Scurrilous, skur d-us, ad;, aliusivc . vulgar 
Scut, skut, ad/ short-tailed. 

Scutiform, sku'tl-foim, ad/, formed like a shield. 
Scuttle, sk'ir'l, 7/ to sink a ship by <.uttmg holts 111 it. 
Scythe, suh. *1. a gr 'ss cutting tool ; a sickle. 

Sea, se, n a large body of vilt water. 

Sea-borne, se'lTorn, uH/ borne on tlie sea. 

Seal, sol, n an aquatic annual: a stamp with device; 

to aftix a sea!. (together, a >t‘ni of iiiiiicral. 
Seam, sem. », a loimng wliere two edges are sutched 
Sen.-nstress, sein'.'tres, « a needlrwuiniui. 

Seance, sa'&ngs. n, unbliv. gatheiing. 

Sea-piCj so' pi, *; a insh of me.-u and paste. 

Sear, ser, v. to svorch ; to caiitciisc. 

Sea-roouij sc'room. «. the open sea. 

Season, se'an. n a period ol tiine , v. to make tasty. 
Sebaceous, sc-luVshus, adJ, pertaming to fat. 

Secant, se'kant.aify cutting : dividing iiiiu two i>arts. 
Secession, se-sesh'un, ». seiiaratiun 
Seclude, sc-klood', v. to place in rctireiiicnt. 
Secondary, sek'un-il.i-rr, adj subordinate 
Second, st'k'und, ad/, next alter the flrst. interior; 

Pile wiio supports: tiie cxith part ol a minute. 
Secrecy, se'kres-t, h, privacy. 

Secretary, sek're-t.tr-f, u. one employed to write ; a 
chief departmental officer, 
l^rete, se-kr?r', v. to hide 
Sectariiuiism, stfk-ta'rl-an-iziu, tt sect devotion. 
Sector, sek'toi, h. a iiiathcmatic.i1 iiis^.'uinont. 
SerulsT, sek'u-lar, adj tcnipor.il ; worldly. 

Securite, sek'u-rlt, tt. au explosive Jipwder. 

Security^ se-ko'rlt !. ». Safery ; a thuig piciigcd. 
Sedan, se-d.in', tt, a portable clmir-coiiveyance 
Sedate, $c-d.it', aat/. calm ; quiet. ^ 

^.1en|ary. s«xt'en-ta.rl, adj. inactive ; sitting • 
Sedgt, sej, H. a cO;rin,e grass. 
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Sedimentary, sed-f-men'tft-rf, adf. relating to sedimenL 
SediUoiA^^sc-dish'us, atO- connected with sedition. 
Sedfee, se-diis', V. to allure ; to entice from virtue. 
Sedulous, sed'u-lus, diligent : assiduous. 

See, se. h a diocese ; v. to behold. 

Seedling, sed'lmg, n. a plant from the seed. 
Seemingly, scni‘ing-ll, adu. in appe<.rance. 

Seemly, sem'h, adj. proper ; becoming. 

Seesaw, sc'saw, u. an up and down movement 
Seethe, seth, v. to boil ; to concoct. 

Seggar, svg'ar, », clay shell m which fine pottery is 
Segment, seg'ment, tt. a section. [bal^. 

Segregate, seg'rc grtt.U'. to separate. 

Seigniory, seii'yor-i, n. doinmion ; lordship ; manor. 
Seis.-nic, sis'mik, ad/, pcrt.iining to earthquake. 
Seismometer, si-i'iuoni'c-ter, ». au apparatus for 
U iiieasuriiig ea.lli tremors. 

Seizin, so'ziii, ti. possci^iun 
Seizure, sc.r'iir, « th ■ act of seizing. 

Siolecl, s^-h‘kr', choice ; v touioose. fnioon. 
Selenography, sc-le-iiog'rat-t, ti descri()tian ot the 
Scli-demal, seii-de-ni'ai, u. denial of i>crsonal 
gratification. 

Seln&lir.esa, scl'flsh-nes. tt absurplion in self-interest 
Selldovc. self love, ti loie u! fiiii ‘i. sell 
Self-will. Mil, >1. willuliiL.s, obstinacy, 

Selvage, sel'v.ij. ti cilgeof cloth. 

Semaphore, sc-ni'a-tbr. ;i. .1 su^ial apwratus. 9 
Scmatology, sC* iiuit ol'O-ji. n the science of verbal 
Semblance, sem'blaiis. tt. likeness feigns. 

Semeiology, sc-ini-ol'u-ji. the science of gesture. 
Semese, se-mes', adr bdlf-eatiTi. 

Semibreve, scm'i-brev, « the longest note in music. 
Semicolon, vein i-ko-lu'i. ti a punctuition mark (.|. 
Sepiinal, seni'(-n.il. ad/, relating to seed. 

Seminary, sein m art, n. a superior school. * 

Seminiterous, scni in-ifer-us, .'iif;, sued-lgaring. 
Sem.tic, sein ic'ik, aa/ ||iert.Lii'ing to the descendants 
Semlvoisel, sesit-i-vow'cl. ». a half-*ow’el (oi Stiern 
Sempiternal, st*m i)‘-ter'u<tl. o>i/ endless , pcrvmluak 
Senary, sen'At-(, udj cunramtiig six 
S<.‘tiator, svn'a tor tt. ineiiibur of a senate. 

Seneschal, sci. u-siial. tt. a stew .ml, 

Senile, se'nil n i; old. 

Seniority, sc-m or'it-i, w priority in age or length of 
Seniiighl, sen mt, h a vvcnik. (service. 

Sietitni, vfu'it, n .1 sort of cordage 
SensaUo:' son sVshuii, n fet-hr.g 
Seti.se, sens k, uitetligciti.t> ; meaning: feeling. 
J^iisitive, sen'sit n, ad; easily afucteJ 
Sensual, suii'slux. at, adj. ; relating to the senses. 

Sentence, sen tens. a decisKm (punipous 111 spcucli. 
Seutentloua, sen ten'shus, adj. pithy m sciuciuesi 
Sentient, se* 'slioi.t, atij feeling : perceiving 
Sentiment, *A:ii'li-nteut. h. feeding , thought; sensi- 
Sentry, sen' irl, «. .1 sentir.cl ; a guaid (bilfiy. 

Separable, sc-p'ar-abl. adj cap.iblc of sc])aration, 
Se|>t>y, se-poi', n lutive Inviian suidici. 

Sepsis, sep'si-, n rottenness. 

Septan, sep'tan atij. occurring every seveiiti' d.ay 
Septangular, sept.'ang'gi> iar, adj, with seven angi<i.s 
Septenary, sep'fe-iia-n, «. consisting oi seven. 
Septennial, sep-ten'iil-a!, a,tj. occurring every seven 
Septic, sep'tik, adj. making putrid. (years 

Sbptuagiiit, scp'tu-a-jmt, n. Greek version of the Old 
Sepulchre, sep'ul-ker, tt. a tomb. (.Testaiueiit 

Sequence, se'kwcus. n. sue cession. 

Sequestrate, se-kwes ir.it, v. to separate; to dispeise 
Seraglio, se-rdl'yo, n. ^sil.-ice : harem. 

Seraphic, ler-afik. ad; ang'-hc. 

Sere, ser, a.f/ withered. 

Serenade, scr-r-nad', ti an "ut-door night-song. 
Serenity, ser en'ii-l, u. calmness. 

Serf, serf, ft u slave 

Sergeant, vir'jcnt, it. a noii-cuiiiiiiissione<l officer. 
Serial, sc'ri .il. adj. appearing periodically : n. a story 
issued in a series. 

Seriatim, sc ri-a'tiiii, aift' one following another. 
Sericeous, svr-isli'f-us, att/. silky. 

Serious, se'n'-us, ad/, gra^e. 

5 ermon,iBur'iiiuii. 11, a discourse on a text, 

Seioou, se-rouii', u. |MCkage of drugs. 
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Serpent, ser'pent, n. a snake ; a bass wind Instrument. 
Serrate, scr'rat, adj. toothed 
Serried, sordid, adj. tiiasscd : crowded. •« 

Serum, s<Vruin, «. tlic pale yellow iiart of the blood. 
Serviceatle, ser^vi.s-nbl, adj. useful. 

Servility, ser>vil'it-l, ». humble submission. 

Servitude. seiVit-ud, n. service. [foot and a half. 
Sesquipedalian, ses-kwi-pe>da'ir-an, adj. comprising a 
Sessile, scs'il. adj\ biaiicliing dhcct from tiic stem 
Session, sesh'im, n. a sitting 
Setaceous, se-ta'shus, adj. composed of bristles. 
Seton, sc'ton, n. thread for keeping wound open. 
Settee, n. a kind of solh 
Setter, set'er, ». a sporting dog. 

Sever, sev^er, v. to divide. 

Severally, sev'cr-at-l, adv. sei>irate1y. 

Severalty, sev'cr-al-tl, «. sole tenancy. 

Severity, sC'Vcr'ft-T, n. rigour. 

Sew, si), V. to stitch. 

Sewer, sd'er, tt. one who sews. 

Sexagenarian, sek'sft-jen-a'ri-an, u. a person of sixt^. 
Sexennial, seks>eii'ni>al, ad/, happeiung every six 
years. [angles. 

Sextant, seks't.uit. u. an instrument for mivutunug 
SextUe, scks'lil. ti. the position of two planets when 
60'’ apart. 

Sexton, seks'ton, ». an under officer of a cliurch. 
Sextuple, seks'tupl. a,f/ sixfold. 

Sexual, seks'ii-al, ad/, relating to sex. 

Shabby, sh.ib'l, ad/, ragged ; seedy 
Shackica, sh.ik'lz. n. fetters: liuiurcu^'s. 

Sbades, shadz, n, place where dead are deposit«Ml ; 
obscure gloom. 

Shaft, sliaft, u. an arrow • a handle; ..ntranre to a 
Shaggy. shag'I. adj. rough [nutic. 

Shagreen, shS•gre^^ »/. .a kind of leather. 

Shah, shA. U. ruler of Pcriia 
Shako, shak'6, n. a military kead dress. 

Shale, sh.ll, n. slaty rock ; husk. 

Shallop, sharop. 11 a boat. 

Shallowness, siial'd-ucs, n. lark of lalliicss of know* 
Sham, shun, «. prereiice; ariifii.i.'ihtv [lc.!ge 

Shambles, sh.'iiii'bir. 11 . slauglitenug place used l>y 
ShamUmg, shaiirblmg. ad/, shudlmg. [butcher'i. 

Shamefaced, shAii/rLsd, o.V bashful 
Shammy, shani'f, n. eliamois leather 
Shampoo, shani-por/, v to wash and cleanse. 

Shanty, slinnt'f, n. a hut 
Shapely. sliap'JT, a (r. well-formed. 

ShanI, sn.1rd, ri. a shell ; a fragiueiit. 

Shark, shark, n. a large sca-fish , a swindler. 

Sharper, shflru'er, n. .1 cheat. 

Shaster, .shas'cer, ». a lliiidii text-book. 

Shattery, shat erd, ad/ brittle. 

Stover, sli.i'ver. ». a sharp dealer ; one wlio sliaves. 

Shawl, shawl, » a shoulder w rail 

Sheaf, shef, n. a bundle of things tied round. 

Shear, shcr. v. to clip. 

Sheathe, sneth, v. to cover ; to rvpl.icu ui scabbard. 
Sheave, sliev, n. wheel of a pulley. 

Sheen, shen. v. brightness. 

Sheepishness, shep'ish-ness ; «. b.ishrulness. 
ShCep’s-eye, shci^isd. ». a wistful glance, [of .a sheep. 
Sheep>shank, sliep'shaiigk, n. a nautical knot ; shapk 
Sheer, slier, v. to turn aside ; ad/, clear, ]>rccipitoiis. 
Sheers, sliers, ti. ap|xiratus fur lifting weights. 

Sheet, shut. u. beri linen : piece of paper : sail-roijo. 
Sheet-anchor, sliet'ang-kor, n. a large .nn liar. 
Shekel, sli^kel, n. a Jewish com, worth about ss, od. 
Shelf, shelf, ft. board for holding thing*;; ledge of 
Shelter, shertcr, «. place of protection ; refuse, [rock. 
Shelve, shclv, v. to set aside; to provide sherkes. 
Sheol, she'ol, u. Hades. 

.Shepherd, shcnlierd, m. a sheep-tender. 

Sherbet, shcr'bet, n. a drink made of water, ^ugar. 
Sheriff, Shcr'if, n. an officer of the law. [and lemon. 
Sherry. sher'T, «. a strong Spanish wiii'». 

Shibboleth, shib'bu-le//i, m. watchword 
Shield, shefd, ». a piece of defensive armour held ii. 
front of the body. 

SbifUesa, shiftMes, adj. rcsourceless ; dull. ^ 
.Shlllalah, shiba'lil, n, a cudgel. 


Shingle, shing'gt, ». a tlnn board ; coarse gravel. 
Shiny, shl'nr, ad/, glossy ; clear. 

Shipping|,^shiu'uig, n. snips in general. 

Shipwreck, siiip'rek, ft. wreck of a ship. u 
Shipwright, ship'rit, w. a ship-constructor^ 

Shire, shir. v. a county ; district under a slAriff. 

Shive, shiv, n. a slice 

Shivery, sbiv^er-l, ad/\ quaky ; loose. 

Shoal, shol. ». a inultitudi', e.S|)ecially offish. 

Shock, shnk, u. a collision : a pile of sheaves, [sham. 
Shoddy, shod'f. n a kind of cloth made fruiii rags ; 
Shoeblack, shoo'blak, u. one who blacks shoes. 
Shoot, shoCt, V, to fire a gun ; h, a young branch. 
Shop-lifter, sliop'lift-cr, ». a sliop-tliief. 

Shopping, shop'ijig, n. the act of going to •■hops to 
Shore. sh5r, n. coast. [ luaKc purchases. 

Shorthand, shortliand, ». stcnograiiliy. 

Shoits, sliorts, n. br.m ; coarse meal. 

Shotten, shot'en, adj. having ejected spawn. 
Shoulder, shOl'der, ». the Joint connecting the arm and 
Shoulder-blade, shul'der-uLid, n. scapul^ [body. 
Shove, shuv, v. to push. 

Shovel, shuv'cl, h. a tool for throwing earth. 
Showbread, shfi'brud. w. bread presented before 
Jehovah in a Jewish sanctuary. 

Showery, show^er-f, rainy. 

Showy, slio'T, ad/, gaudy. [li^^lls. 

Shrapnel, shrap'iicl. tt. shell charged with musket 
Shred, shred, h. a fragment : v. ti* te.ir into small 
Shrewd, shrood, adj. keen : alert ,- ctniiiing. [jMeces. 
Shrimp, shrimp, tt. >i siuall crustacean. 

Shrine, shrin, m an .iltar, a reliquary. 

Shrinkage, slirmk'aj, tt. contraction. 

Shrive, snriv, v to lie.ir confession. 

Shrivel, shriv'cl, v. to wrinkle. [sheet. 

Shroud, shrowd, tt. part of a ship's rigging ; winding 
Shrubbery, shrul/er-i, ft, a plant.ition of shrubs. 
Shrug, shrug, v. to draw up the shoulders 
Shudder, shud'er, n. a sudden tremor ; v. to tremble. 
Shuffle, shufl, v. to e\ade ; to alter the positions ol. 
Shunt, shunt, v. to turn aside. 

Shuttle, sliut'l, ft an iiistrument that conveys weft to 
and fro within the neb of a loom. 

Shyness, bhrness, tt. brisbiuluess. 

Sibilant, sib^il-ant, ad/, hissing, 

Sic, sik, adx/. tlius m the original, referring to nliat 
looks like an error 

Siccity, sik'sl-tl, «. .irulity ; dryness. 

Sickle, sik'l, tt a reaping-liook. 

Sickly, sik'lT, ad/ feeble. 

Sideboard, .sid'bord, m. a side tibic, with cupboards. 
Sidereal, si-de're-al. ad/ st.irrv 
Sidcroscope, .sid'er-o-skop, tt. instrument for detecting 
degrees of magnetism. 

Sidle, S'Ml, V. to go side foreinost. 

Siege, sej, tt. a bebicgment; imlirnry attempt to 
destroy or gam possession of a fortified place. 
Sierra, se-cr'rJl, tt. a ridge of mouiit.ims. 

Siesta, sl-es'ta, tt. an aftcr-diimer sleep. 

Sieve, slv, n, a st miner. 

Sigh, si, tt a deep breathing ; a l.uiiciit. 

Sightly, sit If, «(// i)lt:.tsiiig. 

Sign, sin, tt. a token : an omen ; v. to write a signa- 
Signal, sig^nal, n a sign tliat warns. [ture. 

Signalise, sig'nal-iz, v. to render distinguished. 
Signature, sig'nd-tur, n. a name signed or impressed. 
Signet, sig'net, tt. a seal. 

Significant, sig-nirik-aiit, adj. important; expressive. 
Silex, sflex, n silica. 

Silicious, sil-ish'us, adj. pertaining to silica. 

Siliqua, sil'I-kwa, ti. pod with seeds adherent to both 
Silken, sil'ken, adj. silk-bkc. [sutures. 

Silkworm, silk'womi, 11 the worm that produces silk 
Sill, sil, » the foot of a window or door. | cocoons. 
Silhbub, sil'f-buh, n. any light composite liquor. 
Silliness, siKI-nes, w. foolisiiiicss. 

Silo, si'l6, M. ditc[i for cnsilam. 

Silt, Slit, tt. sediment. * 

Silva, sjl'v.1, tt. forest trees collectively. 

Silvan, sil'van, ad/, relating to woods. 

Silvery, siKver-f, ad/, bright ; like silver. , 
Simile, sj^i'i\-e, ri. a similitude. 
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SlmlouSt sim'f-us, adf. relatlnfr to the monkey tribe. 
Simmer, siin'cr. v. to Iroil 

Simony, sl'ino-nT, n. dealintf in church preferments. 
Simoom, •iin-oon^ n. a hot wind. 

Slmous, sl'mus, emj. flat-noted 
Simper, sii#per, v. to smile aflectodi' . 

Simplicity, siin-phs'It-T, «. artlessncs... 

Simplify, sini'ull-f i, v. to make pl.tin. 

Simulate, sinru-Iat, v. to assume. 

Simultaneoua, sini-ul-ti'iie-us, adj. at the same 
time. 

Sin, sin, n. violation of duty or divine law. 

Sinapism, sin'ap-izm. n a mustard plaster. 

Sincerity, sin-scr'It-I, n. honesty. 

Sinciput, sin'st-put, h. front of the head. 

Sine, sin, ft. a strai^fht line from the end of an arch. 
Sinecure, si'nc-kur, n. an office without labour. 

Sinew, sin'u, n. a tendon ; a muscle. 

Sini^le, sinf^gl. ad/, one ; imiiiarricd. 

Sin£'le>minded, sini^l-inind'ed, adj. upright; sincere. 
Singlet, sing'glct.M. an undershirt. 

Singular, sin^gu-Iar, adj. uncommon ; rare ; peculiar. 
Sinuster, sin'ts-ter. ad/, unlucky ; evL 
Sinistrorsal, siiMs-tror'.sa1, adj. nsmg spirally. 
Sinistrous, sin'is-trus, adj, left-sidt^d ; wrong. 
Sinking-fund, singk'ing-fund, n. fund for reducing 
puluic debt. 

Sinuate, sm'u-rit. v to twUt in and out. 

Sinuosity, sin-fi-os'li-r, ad/ the tiu,-ilit>' of winding. 
Siphon, si'fun. u tube for drawing off hriuor. 

Sirdar, sir-d.'lr', u a Persian or I£gy]ittaii (.hicf. 

Sire, sir. if. a father. 

Siren, sPron, n. an enticing woman ; a sea-nyinplL 
Sirloin, siriloin. ft. loin of beef. 

Sirocco, si-rok'o, ft, a hot wind. 

Sitology, sl-tol'd-il, II. science of diet. 

Situation, sit*u*.Vshun, n. location. 

Slsable, si'za-hl, adj. of suitable si^e : bulky. 

Sizar, si'zar, ii. a lower Cambridge student. 

Size, siz, ». bulk : magnitude, a fjiuey substance. 
Skein, skAn, ft, .a roll of varn , kttid oi thread. 
Skeleton, skePC-ton, if. rramc of an animal. 

Skep, skeji, « i lar^^e wicker basket open at the top. 
Sketch, sketch if. an outline 
Skewer, slcu'er, ft. a pm for liolding meat together. 
Skid, skid, ft. a drag. 

Skilful, skil'ful, ad/, expert 
Skillet, skil'ct, n. small boiler. 

Skimmlngs, skiin'mgs, n, skinuni'd matter. 

Skinflint, skiii'Hint, ft. a miserly )'..ison. 

Skirmish, skir'iiiish, n. a Hglit inilii.arv encounter. 
Skittish, skit'ish, ad/, easily friglitencLl ; fickle. 
Skiver, ski'ver, m. split sheo]i-skiii. 

Skull, skui, ft. hone of the lirad. 

Sky-rocket, ski'rok-et. ». a firework projectile. 
Sky-sail, skPsal, n. small nuI above the royal 
Slabber, slab'er, v. t(> slaver ; to dri\el. 

Slake, sLlk. v. to quc-iu h. 

Slander, slan'dcr, it dof.im.ition. 

Slang, slang, it. vulgar language 

Slash, slash, v, to cut ; to hit out .at random. 

Slat, slat, H. a rlun piece of wood 
Slattern^ slat'ern, ti, a slovenly' person. 

Slaty, sl.a 'tl, ai(/, like, or consisting of. slate. 
Slaughter, slaw' ter, r. caricage: butchery. 

Slaver, sl.'iv'cr, tt. .a sl.ive-vcssfl. 

Slaver, slAv'er, if. sahv i running from the mouth. 
Slavery, slav'er-I, ii. bondage. 

Sleave, slev, u. knotted p.irt of si'k. 

Sledge, slej, it. a licavy hanuucr ; a sleigh. 

Sleek, sick, adj. smooth ; glossy. I for rails, etc 

Sleeper, sle'per, n. one who sleeps . a timber support 
Sleet, slet, ft. a mixture of run and li.ul. 

Sleeve, slev, n nnn-rover 

Sleigh, sla, ft. a vehicle with runners f -r sliding over 
Sleight, slit. If trick , cunning. (the snow. 

Sleuth-hound, sluu/A'howid, it. a iwr that follows 
^ey. slA, H. the reed of a loom. fgaiiie by scent. 

Slight, riit, n. neglect ; a snub; aJj small ; feeble. 
Slimy, slUmf. moist ; sticky. ^ 

Slink, Blinfik. V.- to sn«.ak aw.ay 
Slipuer, slip'cr, n. a low, easy shoe. 


SlIpperw,^ip'er*I, atl/- in condition to cause one’s feet 
tasiiiR uncertain; shifting. 

SlipOToe, slip'shoo, H. a slipper. 

Sliver, sllv'er, it. a lengtliwisc mass of wool or othee 
material combed out. 

Sloe, st6. n. the blackthorn and its frulL 
Slogan, sh'/gan, n. a war-cry. 

Sloop, sloop. If. a one-mast^ bcxit. 

Slop, slop. V. to spill ; ft. diriy water, 

Sl(^, .<l6p. If. slant; an incline. 

Sloppy, slop'l, adj’. wet and muddy. 

Slecn, sifdA, n. lazinc ss : an ctmmal 
Slough, slow, ft. a buggy soot 

Slough, slid. If. cast-off skin of a serpent : v to c.ast oti. 
Sloven, shiv'eii, n a slattern. [like a slough, 

^udge, sIlij, If. thick mud. 
slug, slug. If .t bluM-less sn.'til. 

Sluggard, slug'erd, ^r. a lazy jicrson ; a drone 
Sluice, sioos, ft. a daud'Mte. 

Slum, slum. if. a iiieati street or neighbourhood. 
Slump, slumi*, V to sink in. 

Slur, slur, to sully ; if. a reproach ; a sbiin. 

Slut, slut. If a slattern. fin the hand. 

Small-arms, bin.iwl'.'lrins, ». fire-arms that can beheld 
Smaragdine, sin.'i-rrig'dni, at^‘. emerald green. 
Smart-money, sm.'lrt'mun-f. tt. money paid for a 
recruit’s release before being sworn in. ^ 

Smatter, 'oniat'cr, v. to talk or write suficrficially. 
Smear, sin>'T. 7>. to daub ; to soil fsmeltlng. 

Smelter, snielt'er. n. one wliu smelts; a place for 
Smirch, smirch, n. to smear ; to cloud ; to degrade. 
Smirk, smvrk, ft. an ailected atmle. 

Smittle, simt'l, v, to infect. 

Smock, stnok. tt. blouse ; chemise. [with smoke. 

Smoky, smo'kr, adj. sending forth smoke ; covered 
Smother, smuth'er, t'. to su locate , to stifle. 
Smouldering, smuld'cr-mg, fi<^. burning smwK. 
Smudge, smuj, v. to smdir wiili smoke or dirt , a. a 
ditty mark. 

Smuggle, smiig'l, v. to import or export goods ille- 
Smutim, snmen. v. to blacken with smoke. [gnlly* 
Smuttiness, smut'l-ncs. n. dirt caused by smoke; 

obscenity'. [refreshment. 

Snack, snak, if a small portion . a sliare , a light 
Snafllc, siiafi, if. a bridle with a slender bit. 

Snag, sii.ig. If a shoot ; a tooth standing out : a knot. 
Snappish, i>nap'ish, adj‘. harsh in reply ; peevish. 
Snarl, siiflri, z' to growl, 

Sna>.ne, sislth, tt. handle of a scythe. 

Sneer, sner, v. to scofl ; «. sc *rn ; disdain fnostriLs. 
Sneeze, snez, v to eject air violently through the 
SnllT, snif, to draw air audibly up The nose. 

Snifi'irer, snig'or, r to laugii in a lialf-'-uporeshed way. 
Snivel, sniv'el, v. to whine; tt running of the mse. 
Snob, snob, w. a pretentious person ; one w lio alToc^s 
a higher position than he can rightfully claim. 
Snood, snood, n. a fillet. 

Snore, snor, v. to breathe audibly in sleep. 

Snort, snort, v. ii> force .tir iioisilv thrvnigh the nose 
Snow, snO, h. frczcii vapour, i'. to tall in flakes o* 
frozen vatiour. 

Snub, snub, v. to chock ; to s’ight : n. a rebuke 
Snuffers, snuPors, ». instruniiuit for snifthng candles- 
Simffles, snuf Iz, if. obstructinns m the nose. 

Soak, sfik, v. to drench , to stoo]i 
Soap, sop. ft. a cniupound of oils or fats and alkali, 
divided broadly into toiltt soaps .‘iiul domestic 
soaps. Pears' S(>.ij> is the leading toilet soap. 
Soar, sdr, x'. to ily aloft. 

Sobriety, sO-bri'et-l, it. temperance . senousness. 
Sobriquet, sd-bre-k.i’, ft. a im kii.ime. [service. 

Sooage, sok'aj. n. uind-icnaie on terms of a fixed 
SociAie, sd'sliA-bl, ail'/ social, friendly; familiar. 
Socialism, sO’shal-tzm. if. coiniiiunism m its vaned 
fotlllS. 

Society, so-si'et-T, ir. a coniinuiutv ; an association . tlie 
fasliioiiable world ; social intercourse. 

SociologTi su-shf-ol'o-jr. If science of social existence;. 
Sock. sok. It. a short stocking. 

Socket, sok'ft. «. a cavity for holding sometbing 
Sodality, <ft-«l.Al'.t-l. tr fellowship. [insei.e<r 

Soddy, smi r, ad>. turfy . covcicil with sods. 
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Sodomy, sod'O-mT, n. an unnatural crime. 

Soegfy, so^I, a/i/. wet ; soaky. 

Son, suti, H. land; earth : v. to tarnish. > 

SoirM, bwaw-r.V, n. an evciunt; party. 

Sojourn, co^uni v. to abide. 

Solace, sor. 1 !), n. comfort ; consolitiou ; v. to console. 
Solder, surder, v. to fasten together with metallic 
Soldier, sol'jer, ». a mail in military service. Icement. 
Sole, sdl, n. a fish : bottom part of foot or bunt. 
Solecism, s«)rC‘-.siztn, incorrect language ; unfitness. 
Solely, s51'li, acfv. singly : only. 

Solemnity, sol-eiii'nit-l, n. sabred ceremony; gravity. 
Solicit, sol-is'it. 7A to request ; Ui entre.it. 

Solidarity, sol-id-dr'it-i. n. singienuss of lutercst. 
Solidity, sol-urit-T, « firmness. 

Soliloquise, so-Iil'o-lcwiz, v. to talk to iiiil’s self 
Solitude, bol'it-ud, u seclusirm : a lonc-lv spot, fincnc. 
Solo, s6'id, purfoniiriiice by one voice or one instru* 
Solstitial, suls-tisli'al, aJJ. pcrtauiing to a solstice. 
Soluble, soru-bl, ai^\ dissolvable 
Solution, so-lCi'shun, tt. explanation; |mv'.ess o*' dis* 
solving; the result of the uissolving. |subst.i;ires. 
Somatology, s6>iii,it-oro-jI, h the science of material 
Sombre, sniii'br. aifj. gloomy ; dark : iiiolanciiuly. 
Somersault, suiirer-s.iwlt, n. a leap in which the 
leaper tunis round and alights on his fetn. 
Soijjbnambulist, soni-n,iin'bU'list, n. a sleep-walker. 
Somniferous, roiTi.mPer-us. a^ij. causing sicc|). 
.Somniloquist, soni-ml'o-kwist, tt on? wlio talks in his 
Somnolent, soni'no-lunt, rtrf/ sleepy ; drowsv [sleep. 
Sonata, so-nA'tA, n. a musical couiposition iii tliree or 
more I no vein cuts. « 

Sonneteer, son dt-cr, n a composer of sonnets. 
Sonorous, so-m^'rus. ae^;. resonant. 

Soot, soot. * 1 . dust from sinoke 

Soothe, sqptli, v. to jiacify : to calm ; to console. 

Soothsayer, suoth‘'sa<er, « a fortune-tcllc.. 

S<^ism, so'fizm, u a pl.iu>d;jl(‘ fall.ic y. 

Sophist, si'/tlst. n a fallanntis reasoiuT. 

Sophisticate, su-fi)t'ik-.it,7'. to corrupt, to adulterate. 
Soporiferous, so>po>rif'cr*us. adr. tending to sleep, 
^prano, so-pri'iio. n the highest voice (treble); one 
who sings m such a voice. 

Sorcery, sor'ser-i, « magic. 

Sordid, sordid, adj. mean : avaricious. 

Sorites, sd-ri'tez, n. a logical formula {'•ponging. 
Somer, som'er, n. one who gets ontertamment by 
Sorrel, sor'd, « an acid plant ; ad}, rather red 
Sorrowiul, sor'6-ful. adt, sad ; rfgrc.ful. ii.cMticludv. 
^rry, sor'I, adj. sad for souietbing vbme, or lur some 
person; worthless 

Sortie, sor'te, n. a sally of troops from a besieged 
Sot, sot. n. a drunkard |)ilrK<>. 

Sotenology, so-te-n-ol'u-ji, n. belief ui salv.ition 
thrfmgn Cl 

ant 

Sough, sow, V. to sigh, as the wind. [a comedy. 

Soul, sol, n. the spirit ; life ; iiitdlLi t. 

Sounding, sownd'ing, k. the act of asci. tainiiig the 
deptii of w.iter. 

Soundness, sownd'ncs, n healtli ; vital co iinletcnnss. 
Soup, soop, n, a iiiiirituiu.sciiMcoctiuii mad . b> boihng 
meat or vegetables in stiu k. 

Source, s6rs, n ongii; ; a spring. ^ 

Souse, sows, V. t>) duck ; to i>lunge into w; ter. 
Soutaine, soo>t^'. n, a cassock. 

Souvenir, aoov-ncr^, «. a keepsake. 

Sovereign, sov'e-nn, n. ruler: a gold nitn worth 
Sow, sow. n. a female pig. sar, ; adj. supreme. 

Sow, so, V. to scatter seed for it to grow. 

S|Mb spaw, n a mineral-water spring. 

Spnra, s)).ls. n. room : distance ; interval. 

Spalt, spalt, n. a iinneral used us a flux in smelting 
Span, s;ian, ». nine inches : a period of tune (metals. 
Spangle, S|>.ing’gl, n, a small boss of shilling metal ; 

V. to deck with spangles. 

Spaniel, span-yel, n, a sporting dog. 

Spank, spangk, v. to slap. 

Spanker, spangk'er, n. a sail : ans^thingdasliing : a fast 
Spar, spfir, n. a miist or beam ; a mineral. (horse. 
Spareness, spir'nes, n leanness. *■ 

Sparerlb, spar'rib. n. nbs of pork. 


Sparklsh, spdrk'ish, adf, gay ; volatile. 

Sparse, spflrs, adj. thin ; scattered. 

Spartan, spdr'tan, atO'- severe ; hardy. 

Spasm, spaziii, tt. a cramp ; suddsa twitchL^;. 
Spatula, s|Mt'u-la, ri. a trowel ; knife for spreadog 
oiiitiiipnt. 

Spavin, spriv'in. n. a disease of the Joints in horses. 
Spawn, spawn, n. fiiih eggs. 

Spay, spa', t/ to castrate. 

Speakablc, suck'ablc, adj‘. that which may be spoken 
Special, spesh'al, adj. specific ; distmctive. 

Specie, spe'slif, n. casli. 

Species, siie'shes. n. a kind ; a class. 

Specific, spes if'ik, adf. definite; h. a remedy. 
Specify, spcs'if-i, v. to designate. 

Specious, spe'sims, adj. plausible. [spock. 

Speckle, spek'l, v. to mark with specks ; n. a smal 
Spectacle, s]ick'r.'i>kl, n. .1 scene ; a sight : a pageant. 
Spectacles, spck't.'t-klz, u. eye-gLssses. 

Spectator, s^H.‘k*t<i'tor, n. an cye-wiUicss. 

Spectral, spek'tral, ad/, ghostly. 

Spectroscope, spek'tro-skop, ti. an instrument used m 
examining spectra. (e)res. 

Spectrum, spck’truni, tt image seen aAer closing the 
Speculation, spok-u-U'shun, w. investment; con* 
Speculative, spek'fi-IA-tiv, adj. theoretical, (jecture. 
Speculum, spck'ii-luiii, n u reflector. 

Speechless, spech'ies, aaj. dumb. 

Speedy, speMi, ad/ i^uick ; swift - rapid. 

Spelter, Sficl'ter, tt impure zinc. 

Spendthrift, spend'/z/rut, n. a prodigal. 

Sperm, n. .antni.il si cd , sp.iun 
Spermaceti, sper-mn set'i, w whale oil. 

Spheiical, sfer'ik-al, ad/, globclar [completely rounA 
Spheioid, afur'oid, tt a thing of sphere foin but not 
Sphincter, sfingki'er, n. a muscle that contracts an 
aperture round which tt is (flactxl. 

Sphinx, sfmgks, n a mytliolugical monster with ilin 
nea>l of a wom.in and the body of a lioness. 
Sphygmometer, sfig-muiii'e-b'r, n. m&iruiaent tor 
testing the tension of arterial blood. 

Spicery, s[)i'ser-f, «. spices. 

Spicular, spik'u>lar. adj sharp-pointed. 

Spicy, spi'si, ad/, t.'isty , pungent . showy. 

Spigot, spig'ot, ;t t>eg fiir a f.iuret. 

Spike, spik, tt a large nail ; an car of com. 

Spindle, s|«in'dl, tt a pin roiuid which yarn is spun. 
Spine, spin, tt the bai kboiie. 

Spinel, spin-el', n a ininer.il whose main components 
are luagnesia and alunima. 

Spinosity, spi-nos'it-l, n tlioriiiness 
Spinstei, spm'ster, n, dUi unmarried wouiaii ; a 
wh( , 

Spiiacle, sjnr'd-kl, tt breathmt^-hole 

Spiral, spi'ral. ad/, windmg like the thread of a urew. 

Spire, spir, n. a .steeple 

Spirit, spir'it. n vital force ; soul ; iivelmuss. 

Spirited, sptr it-ed, nd/. lively. 

Spiritual^ ‘,pir'it-r< al. ad/, holy ; dnine: not in.ttenaL 
Spintuality, spir'-it-u-.il'it-l tt holiness, iiniiiatenality. 
Spintuous, spir'it -U'Us, adj ardent ; volatile.. 
Spirograph, spi'ro-graf, h. au instrument for mcoMU* 
mg breathing. 

Spit, spit, ri. saliva ; an iron Tirong fur roasting meat ; 

V to eject saliva from the mouth. 

Spite, -spit, n. a grudge; iii.ilice. 

Spittoon, spit-oon', tt, .a spit-box. [ward. 

Splay-footed, spla'foot-ca, adj. with feet turned out. 
Spleen, spte.i, k. anger , inekincliuly ; the milt. 
Splendour, spicii'der. ». brilliancy : iii-igniHccnLe. 
Splenetic, splen-ct'ik, ad? niurose ; peevish. 

Splenic, splen'ik, adj. relating to the spleen. (ping. 
Splice, s]>(is. v, to unite by mterweiiving or overiap- 
Splint, sifiint, n thin piece of wood for holdl^ 
fractured bones m place. 

Spoil, spoil, t' to impair ; to rob : n. plunder ; booty. 
Spokesman, snftks'nuui, M.f<une who s|>eaks for him* 
self and others. 

Spoliation, spo'lba'shun, n. pillage ; plunder. 
Spwdee, spon'de, n, a metrical foot oS two long 
Spondyl, s)>on'dil, n. a joint. [ryllablas. 

Sponge, spunj, tt. a soft, porous niarine substance. 
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Spoosaly spon'sal, rdatinfir to betrothal or 

Sponsor, spon'sor, n. surety ; a irodfather. [inarriatrr. 
Spontaneous, spon-ta'nc-us. a*//, voluntary ; of one's 
Spontoeoaspon-toon', n aslioitpike. [own accord. 
Spool, .^ool. ft. a liullow cylinder for holding yam. 
Sporadic, UpO-rad'ik, scattered, applied to 

epidemics. 

Sporangrium, spA-ran'iT-uni. ». .spore case. 

Spore, spfir. «. a seed itjenii. 

Sporran, spor'an, n. pouch nom in from of a kilt 
Sportful, spurt'fiil, ff(f/ full of spoit; pi.iyful. 

Spousal, spouz'al, a/O- nuurial. 

Spouse, spouz, n. husbana or wife. flilTAincnts. 

Sprain, bpran, v. to stiain ; » nii overstrain of the 
Spravrl, sprawl, v. to spread : to Im* strctclied out. 
Spree, sure. n. .i caroiibal. 

SpH^ntfy, spritMT. lively. 

Springe, sprinj. n. a trap ; a snare. 

Spnug-gfun, sprin{;'(;iin, ;r. a trap ipin that goes oft 
when trespasscTs step upon it. 

Spring-tide, spring'tid, n. tide .it the period of the 
new and full iiirwn. 

Springy, spring'l, ai/j. full of tprlngs , el.istic. 

Spnte, sprit, m. a spirit. 

Sprod, sprod. n. a second yiMr salmon. 

Sprout, sprowt, v. to shoot ; to bud , n. shoot of a 
Spry, spti. at/;, nimble. [plant 

Spumus, spu'iiius, iz.i’ frothy. 

Spunk, spungk, u. pluck . touchwood. 

Spur, spur, H. ,‘in insmimont with sharitnointswomon 
a horseman’s heels .ind uxctl for guaiUng horses. 
Spurious, sjiu^ri-us, cdj. counterfeit 
Spurt, spurt, v. to throw om . a short sudden eflort. 
Sputter, sputVr, v tospeik indistiiutly. 

Spy, spi, w. one who gits infuniiation for others 
secretlv ; v. to watch set reily , to UkiIc . to detect 
Squob, skwob, ad; short ,1110 tat . it a young pigeon 
Squabble, skwob 1, t' to ilisputr runsily 
Squadron, skwnd'riin, 11 a sm.dl tleet : a coinp.iny of 
Squalid, sicwol'id, or/f foul , mean . oirtv. |(.i%alry. 
^uall, sicwawl, » gust of wind , a violent scream 
Squalor, skwawl'or, u. dirt . tilth ; raggediiess 
Squamous, skwVmu'., adj srMy. fscatter. 

Squander, skwoji'der. t to spend foolivldy; to 
Square, skwar. a((; having tour equ.1l sides, v. to 
make square. 

Squash, skwobh, i', to crusli 1 to press f, it ; w a sort 
of gourd. (sit oil tin* ground. 

Siquat, skwot. adr. short and thick ; crouching; v. tv 
Squatter, skwoi'er, ii, a settler on n' w land. 

Squaw, skw.iw, 11, a Ked Imlian witc. 

Squeak, skwek, rr <1 shdip, quirk sound; 7* to make 
L sound 

^ucamish, skwi.'niish, ad/, dnrutv: fastidious 
Squeeze, skwez. v to crusli or press , to hug. 

Squill, skwil, ». a buUmus rooted pUnt of the 
I.iliace.e order 

Squint, skwiiii, t'. to ItKik oblKpudv, 

Squire, skwir, ir a knight's aiifiidant; a gallant; a 
t ouiitry UndowiKT 

Squirm, skwimi, v. to wnjfgle : to shr.nk. 

Squirt, skwirt. 7 j to r.iect in a striMm, 

Stab, stab, v, m wouiui with a sh up weapon 
Stability, stA'bii'itd, n. stcailmess . firmness [horses. 
Stable. stA'bl, adi. firm; dunil'lt ; « shHter for 
Stack, stak, ft. pile of hay or grain ; grou)i ol chiiH* 
neys ; t* to pile. 

Staddle, st.id't. » .1 suiiporr. ri'->u^li'«h feet 

Stadium, stVdl-iiiii, tt a (.rerk length ineasure. 0o6j 
Stair, staf, ft. a stick; a blion ; lines and spares fur 
music characters- stiec.at oihrers 
Sta^e, st.'ii', ft. the tlieitrc, a r.iised platform; halt- 
ing place on a journey. 

Stage-coach, stnrk6cli. it. coach plying for hire 
bi'tweeii certain staqe«i 
Stag'^er, st,ig'er. v to shock : to reel. 

stag'erz, n. a disease in hvses. 
Stagrnation, stag-ni'slum it inaction absence of 
Staid, stad. ad/, steady ; serious. (movement. 

Stake, stdk. u a siiaiqi-pomtcd stick ; a post ; aiiytlilng 
w.iaBrod ; v. to w.iger , to pledge. • 

Stolacuc, suil-ak'tik, atO- pertaining to stalactite. 


Stolaetilfe, staUak'trt, n. pendant of limestone hi 
Stale, tfd/. tastelesi ; w'oni out. [caves. 

StalA st.iwk, ft. stem ; 7/ to walk with lone strides. 
Stall, stawl, ft division of a stable ; a bendi on which 
articles are arranged for »a 1 e; special seat foi 
clergy in a church ; a certain seat in a theatre. 
Stallion, slal'yun, n. a male horse for breedmg. 
Stalwart, stawl'wert, ad/, robust: sturdy. 

Stamen, stu'men, ft. male org.in of a (lower. 

Stamina, btaiii'in>.l, » the chief strength. 

Stammer, stani'er, t. to .speak with impediment ; n. 
hesitaiing utterance 

Stampede, stam-pi'd', m. sudden panic among and 
ru-ihiiv; away of horses, cattle, etc. 

Stanch, s».lnsli. firm in jjnnciple ; sound : t». to 
ai rc-t the (lo v [stipjmit. 

Stanchion, siansh'un, n. a bar nr beam used as a 
Standard, sUtnd'rircI n. an ensign ; an c:>tabli&hed 
measure or quality . a test. 

Standish, stand'ish, ft s' indi.i'j dish for pens and ink. 
Stannary, sMii'dr-i. rt. tin mint: ; adj. relating to tin 
mint's 

Stanza, st.m'i'i. u a v‘»rsc [chief products. 

Staple, s*.i pi. K iron hoop: mirt for nierchanrhse ; 
Stai board, st.lr'brrd, an/ rigut ,iile of a ship. 

Starchy, stArcli'f, ad;, stii, ; precise. 

Stark, st. Irk, ndr wholly; tfrf/ downright. 

Starry, star'!, adj. arloriied with stars. • 

Startle, stAr'tl, v to irigh*'*n ; to al.iniT 
Starveling, stArv-'ling, « .i ]>onr, hungering person. 
Statedly, ««l.u\*d-U, ad> j,' fixed times 
Stately, sut'h, ad;, digmtieil : grand 
State-room. st.p'nMuu. « .1 tfIpM'oom on a \'essel 
Statesman, st.its'inan, tt. a pohticun, one skilled ia 
go>eriinient. 

Statics, stnt'iks, « the •^cirnre of bodies at rest. 
Station, st.i'shuii, k. nn assigned post; «ank; stop. 

pmg p'.ii c OS' 1 rai’wjy 
Stationary, stA'»tum-ar-T.'/ir.7 fixeti ; settled 
Stationery, st I'shim-c*-*', « lungs sold b\ a stationer 
Statisiicsi st.i'iis tik>. It a collection rif facu and 

figuifH 

Statue, siat'u n an iir.ige nrved in stone or metal. 
Statuette, st p-n-t \\ r \ .mall smrue. 

Status, it 'ns. /r I'nndi ' mm rank 

Statute, sMi'ut, n. a law , an Act of I'arli.iinent. 

Stauorb, ,Mwnsli, ad;, linn ; steadtast 

Sfave, si.i»' It d inrrow piece of wood ; r to break; 

Slay, St*, '<• V • 1 ‘Miain . to aimie (to thrust away. 

Stays, sr.ir, n a hud .c* a ' orset ; anv support. 

Steady, stvd'i. o<t' firm regular ; sober. 

Steak, st ik, ».* a .sli<.e of bci f 
Steal, stcl. T' to rob. 

Steal; h, stel/A, ff a secret 

Steam, stcui, n s.ipoiir o.‘ n'^aled witer 

Steaiuie, stc"l-rin, n thiei coinpoiwi.i of solid f.it • 

Steatite, ste',l-tit, sorijisruiic [kno'es. 

Steel, stcl, n iiarih'iUMi non . tfK>( f ir sfiarpeiung 

Steelyard, stcl'y.'lrd, u baUnce lor weighing 

Steeple, stojiM. « a spire. 

Steer, stCr ?/ rin o\ . r* to guide 
Steerage, .st«.i ii. u. un'd.ni - 1 : the forr p.irt of a ship. 
Stcgauography, ' teg-m ' f'. '> the, art of writing 

Stellar, slel'ar, ad/ relating m stars. [in cipher. 

Sf^noh, stiMish, ft an e\il oiIdui 

Stencil, steii'siJ, tt a •' i»f tliin met.il containing 
letters or (h'sigimu out win. n can be printed on 
.motluT sitrlat.t* by pr.S'-iiig ml; or p.imt brush over 
Stenography, stc‘n-i>g’r.'.f.. «. shorthand. [it. 

Stentorian, sie'j •..'I'n-an, a rj. toiid toned 
Ste[>-clnld, step'chiUI. w child to whom one U paren. 
omv by nnrnagt*. 

Step-father, step (.Ither, n. father by marriage 
Stepi>c, step, ri, ,in uncultiv.ucd plain. 

Stereobate, ster'e-o-bat, ji snbsinu ture of a building. 
Stcreomeier, stc-rc oin'O-ier, fi instrutnent tor raeasur- 
Stenle, ster'il, <frf; barren. (hig specific gravity. 

Stem, stern, ad/, severe; n rear of ship ; hind part. 
Stern-chase, stern'chas. n. a chase in which one sliip 
keeps close lo the stern of another. 

Sternum, attern'uin. n. the br«A.st-bone. 

Sternutation, stern-u-ta'shun, ft. the act of sneeebig. 
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Stertonis, tter'to*rus, at^. breathing heavily ; snoring. 
Steward, stu'ard, m. a manager of an estate 
Stickle, stikM, v. to contend stubbornly. i 

f tlfle, stT'fl, V. to smother; to suppress. 

tlgma, stig'niA, h. a blot ; mark of disgrace. 
Stigmatise, stig'nui'tlz, v. to brand. 

Stiletto, stil<et'o, n. a small dagger. 

Still-bom, stU'bawrn, ai^/. deadat birth. [walking. 
Stilt, stilt, fi. a stick used to elevate a person when 
Stimulant, stiin'u*lant, n. that which stimulates; an 
alcoholic beverage. 


Stingy, stin'ji, adj. niggardly ; 

Stink, stiiigk, w. a liad smell. 

Stint, stmt, v. to limit ; m. a limit. 

Stipend, stipend, h. sal.iry : pay. 

Stipulate, stip'u-lat, v. to contract : to prescribe terms. 
Stiirup, stir'up. *r. a rest for a horseman's loot. 

Stitch, stich, V to sew. 

Stiver, stiv'er, n. a small Dutch coin. 

Stockade. stok4d', n. an enclosure of pointed stakes. 
Stockbroker,* stok'bro'ker, tt. a dealer in stocks and 
Stocking, stok'ing, ». hose. [shares. 

Stocks, sroks, h. public funds. 

Stoic, std'ik, tt. one indifTerent to pain or pleasun*. 
Stolid, stol'id, ad/, stupid ; dull. 

stum'ak, n. the organ of digestion; the 
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Strimhe, str6'fe, n. introductory stanza by chorus in 
Creek drama, responded toby anti&trophe. 
Structure, strukt'ur, n. a building ; a frame. 
Struggle, strug'l, n. a striving ; a contention. 
Strumpet, strum'pet, n, a wanton. 

Stub, stub, fi. a small stump of a tree. 

Stubble, stub'l, «. stumps of gram. 

Stubborn, stub'orn, atO. obstinate. 

Stucco, stuk'6, H. plaster. 

Stud, stud. n. a set of horses ; a small button. 

Studio, stu'di-o, n. an artist's wurksliop. 

Stu^, stud'f. n. rourn for study ; application. 

Stuff, stuf. tt. a fabric ; useless th.ngs. 

Stultify, stul'tl-fi, V. to make fnolisli. 
Stumbling-block, stuiii'bling>bIok, n. an obstacle to 
Stump, stump, tt. stub of a tree. [progress. 

Stun, stun, v. to Lonfound j to stupefy. 

Stupe, stup, M < loth used in applying fomentation. 
Stupefy, stu'pf f I. v. to make dull. [unmeiise. 

Stupendous, stu pen'dus, ad/, wonderful; amazing; 
Stupidity, stu-pidht-I, n. dullness ; foolishness. 
Stupor, .stu'por, tt. torpor of luuid. 

Sturdy, stur'di, adj. strong ; hardy ; stout. 

Stutter, stut'er. v. to stammer 
Sty, sti, tt. pen for swine ; boil on the eye. 


Stomacher, stum'ak>er, m. breast covering. [belly. 
StoC'k, ston, M. a mineral ; a gem ; a weight of 14 lbs. ; 
V. to cast sfbnes. 

Stone-fruit, stCm'iroot. n. a fruit containing a stone. 
Stook, stuok, n. a group of sheaves set up. 

Stoppage, stop'aj, n. tne act of stomiing. 

Stopple, stop'f. n. a plu^or stopper for bottle or vessel. 
Storage, stdriaj, n. place where things are stored; 
rent fur storing. 

Store, st6r, m. a shop; a warehouse ; a quantity. 
StoriM, st^'id adJ. historical , containing stories. 
Slot, stot, u. a young ox, 

Stout, stowt, a^. plump ; large ; strong. 

Stove, stov, n. place fur a fire. [stowed away. 

Stowage, std^aj, ri. act of stowing ; room for articles 
Straddle, strad'l, v, to sit astride ; to walk with legs 
Straight, strat, adj. direct ; in a right line. [apart. 
Straightforward, strat-for'werd, a<0. m a direct 
course ; upright. [filter ; to overtasa. 

Straightway, strat'wS, €tdv, imineuiately. 

Strain, stran, n. a sound; music: v, to stretch; to 
Strainer, stran' er, n. a filtering apparatus. 

Strait, strat, adj. narrow ; strict. 

Stroit-jocket, str.it'jak-et, n. jacket used for restrain- 
ing the arms of lunatics. [ship-planking. 

Stroke, strak. ri. iron band of a wheel ; a breadth of 
Strand, strand, n. shore : a thread of repe ; w. to run 
Strangle, strang'gl, v, to choke. [aground. 

'* • - ’ • • r horses. 




I-an, adj. infernal. 


, manner; title; filament of a pistil; 

pm of a dial. [on the tops of pillars. 

Styhte, stilit. tt. one of a class of anchorites who lived 
Styptic, stip'tik, at/;, that stops bleeding. 

Suasion, swa'zhun. n. i>«rsuasinn. 

Suave, swav, atO. pleasant ; bland. 

Sub, sub, n. a subordinate ; a portion of wage ia 
Subacid, sub-as'id. a<^‘ rather sour. [advance. 

SutMgency, sub4'jen-sl, tt. office of a sub-agent. 
SubaRem, sub-al'tern, ». subordinate. 

Suboltemate, suh-.il-tcrin.lt, adj. following by turns. 
Subaqueous, sub-ak'w£.us, at(/‘ heing under water. 
Subdue, sub-du', v. to conquer ; to overcome. 
Suberous. siVber-us. at^/ cork-like. 

Submfeuoatlon, sub-m-fu-da'shun, ». the right of an 
inferior lord over his vassals. 

Subject, sub'jckt, atO. being under authority ; liable , 
tt. one who i» under another : member of a state. 
Subject, sub-jekt', v. to bring under power ; to expose ; 
Subiom, sub-joii/, v. to annex. [to subdue. 

Subjoinder, siibjom'der, tt. a remark succeeding 
Subjugate, 5ub>,u*gdt', v. to subdue. [another. 

Subjunctive, sul>-jungkt'iv, at//, subjoined ; added. 
Sublimate, sub'lim-at, v. to raise up ; to exalt ; to 


Vj SI 

purify by heat. 
Sublime, sub-lin ' 


, Jim', ad/, lofty ; noble ; grand. 

SuUunory, sub'loo-na-rT, ai(/ relating to the world, 01 
things beneath the moon. 

sea. 


Strangle, stranggl, v, to choke. [aground. tilings beneath tlie moon. 

Strong!^ strang-glz, tt. a disease in young horses. Submarine, sub-mS-ren', atO. under the s 

Strapping, strap'ing, taU ; big; fine. Submit, sub-nut', v. to yield ; to refer to. 

Stratagem, strat'd-iem, tt. an anifice : a trick. Subordinate, sub-or'din-at, at//, inferior. 

fitTAteviar. m. on,- clrillail m niilitnrv tactirs. Suhnrn. suh-orn'. v. to neriure • to bribe. 


Strategist, strat' £-jist, ». one skilled in military tactics. 

Strath. stia/A, tt. a valley through winch a river runs. 

Stratification, strat-if-ik-a'shiui, n. the condition of 
being stratified. 

Stratum, stri'tum, n. a layer of earth. 

Streak, strek. n. a stripe ; v. to mark with streaks. 

Streamer, strem'er, tt. a long narrow flag ; a beam of 
light. 

Strenuous, stren'u-us. a/(/i resolute ; active ; vigorous. 

Stress, stres. tt. pressure ; force. 

Stretch, strech, v. to strain ; to draw out. 

Stretcher, strecli'er, tt, a Utter ; that which stretches. 

Strew, btroo. V. to scatter. 

Striat^ strl'a.ted, at(/. marked wltli stripes. 

Strickle, strik'l, ». a strajght-edge ; instrument for 
Strict, stnkt. ad/, exact ; severe ; rigid. [levclhiv. 

Stricture, stnkt'ur, h. censure ; contraction. 

Striduious, strid'u-lus, atO'- harsh-sounding. 

Strife, strif, tt. contention. 

Strike, sink, v. to hit ; tt. cessation from work by body 
of work-people in order to enforce or resist 
Striking, strf'king. a/(/. impressive. [demands. 

Stringent, stnn'lei^ at(/- urgent : exacting : hard- 
Strinide, stringkM, {\ to sprinlde slightly, [pressing. 

Stripiiug, strip' ling, n. a youth. 
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Subordinate, sub-or'din-et, at//, inferior. 

Suborn, sub-orn', v. to perjure ; to bribe. 

Subpoena, su-pe'nfl, tt. a summons to a witness. 
Subpolar, sub-jiO'lar, ati/. below the poles. 

Subscribe, sub-skrib', v. to contribute ; to give ; te 
Subsequent, sub'se-kwent. ad/, coming after, [sign. 
Subserve, sub-serv', v. to serve subordinately ; to hmp. 
Subside, sub-sTd'. v. to abate ; to sink down. 

Subsidy, sub'sT-dT, tt. money aid. 

Subsistence, sub-sist'ens, tt, means of support ; the 
condition of living. [earth. 

Subsoil, sub'soil, h. a layer of earth below the surface 
Subspedes, sub-spe'shez. n. a subdivision of a species. 
Substantial, sub-stan'shal, adj. real : tangible. 
Substantiate, sub-stan'shl-at, v. to prove ; to support 
Substitute, sub'stit-ut, v. to put in place of. 
Substratum, sub-stra'tum. n. an under stratum. 
Substructure, sub-strukt'ur, u. foundation; under 
Subtend, sub-tend', v. to extend under. [structure. 

Subterfuge, sub'ter-fuj, it. on evasion. 

Subterranean, uHb-ter-ii'nfi-Bn, ai(/> underground. 
Subtile, sub'til, at(/> thin ; fine. 

Subtle, sut'l. ad/, .irtful; cunning. 

SublT’oct, sub-trakt', v. to deduct 

Suburban, sub-ur'ban,<ii(rl relating to suburb^, [sidy. 

Subvention, sub-ven'shun, it. a giving in aid ; a tub- 
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Subversion, sub-vcr'shun, w. an overthrowing: : ruin. 
Succedaneum, suk>5e'dd'nc-uin, n. a substituted 
tiling or person. 

Succesuyl, suk'ses'ful, aeff. prosperous; liavlng 
achieved that which was dimed at. 

Successively suk-ses' IV, aiij. following in order. 
Succinct, suk-singkt, atfj. short, clear. 

Succour, sulc'iir, v. to aid : to relieve. 

Succulence, siik'u-lens, ». jnciness. 

Succumb, •<uk-uni', v. to yiel<l. 

Sucker, siik'cr, ft. that which sucks: piston of a 
piinip ; a shoot ; a river hsli. 

Sudorific, su-do-rif-ik, atf/. causing pcrspir.ntion. 

Suds, suds, M. soap and water. 

Sue, sfi, V. to prosecute ; to entreat. 

Siilferance, suf'er-ans, «. ciwlurance ; permission. 
Sufficiency, suf-ish'en-sr, n. plenty. 

Suflocate, sufO'kiit. v. to smother. 

SuiTragan, sufr.'l-gan, n. an assistant bishop 
Suffrage, suf'rru. «. a vote ; testimony ffranch.v<* 
Suffragette, suf-ra-jet', n. a female adsocatcof women s 
Suffragist, suf-rS-jist, n. an upholder of votes for 
Suggest, .suj-jest'. v. to hint ; to intimate. [women 
Suggllation, suj.il-a'shiin. u mark from a blow. 
Suiadal, su-r-si'dal, a^/. of the mature of suicide. 

Sulnt, swint, m. the natural oily matter from wool. 

Suit, sut. ». action at law. 

Suitable, sut'aiii, a/// proper ; befitting. 

Suite, swet, d body of followers; a set of articles of 
furniture ; a senes of rooms. 

Suitor, su'tnr, u. a lover; one who sues at l.iw. 
Sulkiness, sulk-'r-nes, «. siillenriess. 

Sullen, sttl'cn, arf/. morose ; sulky. 

Sulphuret, sul-fur-et', ». sulphur combined with an 
alkali, earth, or metal. 

Sulphurous, surfur-iis, ad/, of the nature of sulphur. 
Sultan, sul'tatt, » the monarch of Turkey. 

Sultana, sul*t.f'nA, n. iriother. wife, or daughter of a 
Sultry, surtrT, ad/, hot ; close. fsutt.-ui. 

Summary, sum'Ar-T, ad;, short ; ft. an abstmet. 
Summation, sum-a'shun. ». the act of reckoning : the 
Summit, sum' It, n. top. [total. 

Summon, sum'on, v. to call 
Sump, sump, n. pit for receiving fusing metal. 
Sumptuary, sumpt'u4r«r. atf/. relating to or limiting 
expense. 

Sumptuous, sinnpt'u-us, ar//l costly; rich; splendid. 
Sunbeam, sun'bein, «. .1 snn r.iy. 

Sundial, siin’di'al, n. an instrument for telling the 
time by means of the sun's shd'low cast by a style. 
Sundry, sun'drl, ad/, scvcrdl. 

Sun-myth, sun'nilth, ». solar myth. 

Sunstroke, sun'strdk, n, a disease resulting from ex> 
posure to the sun. 

Sup, sop, 7>. to swallow liquid ; to t.ike supper. 

Super, su'|WT, n. a stage supernumerary. 

Superable, sii'per-ihl. ady. cap.ihle of being overcome. 
Superabundance, su-per-A-hun'dans. adj. more than 
enough. 

Superannuate, su-pcr-anM<iit, v. to grant pension to. 
Superb, su-perb', ad;, iiuignificent. 

Supercargo, su-per kAr'go, n. an officer having charge 
of a ship's cargo. 

Superciliary, su-per-siJ'Mr-l, aci/. ,iho%'e the eyebrow. 
Supercilious, su-pcr<sil'f-us, a.(/. proud ; o''erpearing. 
Supereminent, su-per*eni'tn-ent,aiiV. eminent in a high 
degree. [more than is necessary. 

Supererogation, sri-per*er*3-ga'sliun, », a doing o< 
Superficial, su>per-fisVa1. ati;. shallow ; on tiic suruce. 
Superfluous, sii-per'fion>iis, aJ; unnecessary. 
Superinduce, su-p«r-tn>dus'. v. to bring upon; to 
superadd. 

Superintendent, su-per.in-tend'ent, n. an overseer. 
Superiority, su-pe>rf-or'it-I, ft. excellence; higher 
rank: advanmge. 

Superlative, su-per^lS-tiv, adf. best; in the highest 
Supernal, Ru<pernal, adJ. celestial. « [degree. 

Supernatural, su-per-nit'u-ral, miraculous ; 

spiritual. [prescribed number. 

Supernumerary, sa<per*nu'fner-iir*I, a4/> above the 
Superttrlptioo, su<per*skrip'shun. n. act of ihper* 
scribing ; that which is written on the outside. 


Supersensible, su-per>sens'ibl, beyond the senses. 

Superse^ion, su-per-sesh'un, «. a setting aside. 
Supgratltion^ su-per<stish'un. m. belief in supernatural 
agents, visions, omens, etc. [the foundation. 

Superstructure, su*per-strukt'Qr, ». structure above 
Supervene, su'per*ven', v. to happen ; to come unex* 
pectedly. [in addition. 

Supervenient, su'per-ve'nT-ent, adf. coming above, or 
Supervision, su-per-vizh'un. h. suMrintendence. 
Supine, su pin', lying on the back ; la^ ; in> 
Supplant, siip'plant', v. to displace. [diiferent. 

Supple, su[>'l, a<C/. pliant. [v. to add tOb 

Supplement, sup'le-rnem. n. an appendix : an addition ; 
Supplicate, supMl-kat, v. to entreat ; to pray. 

Supply, sup-pir, V, to furnish ; to provide ; m. that 
which is supplied. 

Supportable, sup port'abi, ad/, that can be supported. 
Supposititious, sup-poZ'it-ish'us, ad/, iina^nary ; 
spurious. 

Suppression, siip*presh'un. n. the act of suppressing. 
Suppuration, sup-«r-ji'shiin, «. tlie forming of pus. 
Supremacy, su-prem'A-sT, n. the condition of being 
supreme. 

Sural, su'ral. adj. relating to the calf of the leg. 
Surcharge, siir'ChArj', v. to overcharge : n. an o\ erload. 
Surcingle, sur'sing-gl, n. a girth for holding a saddle , 
Surcoat, sur'kot. ». an overcoat, [girdle of a cassock. 
SurculuB, sur'ku-lus, n. a sucker; a dipot. # 

Surd, surd, ». a quantity incapable orbeing precisely 
mdic.itcd by numbers, or without root. 

Surety, shoor'tf, n, one who guarantees; certainty. 
Surf, surf, n. foam m.xde by w.x\'es. 

Surfeit, sur'fit. v. to cloy ; ».*excess. 

Surgeon, sur'jun, n. one who practises surgery. 

Surlyi sur'll, ad;, morose ; mean ; crabbed. 

Surmise, sur-miz'. rs to suspect. * 

Surmountable, siir>mownt'abl, adj. capa1||e of being 
Surname, sur'nriin, m, fwuly n.ime. [overcome. 

Surplice, sur'plis, n. gameht worn by cler^men and 
priests. 

Surplus, sur'plus, n. cxress ; more ili.xn required. 
Surprise, 5ur>pnz\ act of taking unawares: amaze* 
ment. 

Surrender, sur>en'der, v. to yield up : to resign. 
Surreptitious, sur-ep-tish'us. adj. done by stealth. 
Surrogate, sur'd>gat. n. a deputy. 

Surtout, siir*Too', h, a close-fitting coat, [intendcnce. 
Surveillance, sur-vel'yans, ft. w'atch fulness; super- 
Survey, sur va’, v. to look; to examine; to measure 
lanrl ; a view ; xxammatioii, 

Survivor, sur-vl'vor, n. one who outlives another. 
Susceptible, sus-sep'tibl. ad/, impressionable; sensi- 
Suspect, sus-pekt', v, to doubt. [tive. 

Suspense, sus-pens'. n. uruertainty ; an anxious wait- 
Suspiration, sus-p|.ra'shun, h. act of sighing, [ing. 
Sustain, Nus-t.ln', v. to uphold: to maintain; to pffo- 
Sustenance, sus'ten-ans, h. food ; maintenance, [long. 
Sutile, siVtil, adj. done i>y stitching. 

Sutler, sut'ler, n. an army follower who sells provisions. 
Suture, siVtur, ». a seam ; the sewing up ot a wound , 
joint of the skull. 

Suzerain, 5u'zii-r.an, n. a p.aramnunt ruler or lord. 
Swab, swob, n, a mop ; v. to cleanse with a mop. 
Swaddle, swud'I, v. to swixtlie. 

Swagger, swag'er. v. to brag. 

Swain, sw.in. n. a peasant; a lover ; a youth. 

Swale, swal, n a shady place, 

Swallow, swol'o, u. a migratory bird ; v.To takedown 
Sward, swawrd. ft. grass; turf ; lawn. [the throat. 
Swartuy, swawr'//rl, adj. dark-sktnneii. 

Swath. swawM. h. a line of grass or com cut down 
with the scythe. 

Swathe, swath, v. to bind with bandages. 

Sway, swa', v. to govern ; to wield ; to influence; m. 
Sweat, swet. n perspiration. [rule. 

Sweepstakes, swep'st.lks, n. a sort of private lottery 
on a race or other contest. 

Swell, swel. v. to dilate ; h. a fop. 

Swelter, swel' ter, v. to suffer from excessive heat. 
Swill, swil. V. to drench : to wash ; to drink e^rly. 
Swimmingly, swim'ing-lT, adv. as if swimming 1 
Swindler, swind'ler, n. a cheat [smootKy. 
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Swindle, swin^i;!, v. to beat flax. 

Swinish, swi'insn, at//. pij;i;ish ; i^ross. 

Switch, swicli. /(. a straight twig ; a movable ra^' * v, 
to beat with a switch ; to turn aside by switch Tail. 

Switchman, swich'man, h. one who operates a rail* 
wav switch. 

Swivel, swiv'el, n. a ring that turns on a staple. 

Swoon, swoon, v, to faint : n. a fainting fit. 

Swoop, swoop, V. to sweep flown u|>on. 

Sybarite, sib'A*rit. //. one given up tt> luxury. 

Sycophant, sik'd>f.int. tt. .a fawiii.ig flatterer. 

Syllalile, siri'bl, » a letter or cunibuiatioii of letters 
forming one sound. 

Syllabus, sil'A-bus, u. a conipcndium ; an outline. 

Syllogism, siro-jiam. /r. an argument consistmgof two 
propositions and a conclusion. 

Sylph, Si If, u. a fairy. 

Sylvan, sil'van. ai^. relating to woods. 

Symbol, sfiii' but, u. an uiiibleiii, a token; a type. 

Symbolics, sini-Lioriks, /< stuily of creeds. 

Symmetry, sim'^-tri, u, the cunditiun of proper pro* 
portion of i^arts. 

Sympathetic, siiti-p.‘l-//ret'ik, compassionate. 

Symphony, suii'fo*nf. ii. an urcliestral composition. 

Symphysis, sitn'fi-sis, h, union of parts normatly 
separ.itc. U feast. 

Symposium, &iin-pu’zT-uin. h. b,\nqiict of philosophers ; 

Symptomatic, suii-tu-inai'ik, ai(/. relating to syiiip* 

Synagogue, s!it''A'gug. » a Jewish church. toms. 

Syncnronal, sing'kroaial, atO^ happening simultane- 
ously. [long a note of iiiusic. 

Syncopate, sing'ko-pat, v. to contract a word ; to pro- 

Syncope, suig'ku pe, M.'the omission of Icttcis m a 

Syndic, sin'dik, n. >i magistrate. [word; a swoon. 

Synod, .sii/od. n. an ecclesiastical body. 

* Synonym, siii'6-niiii, n a word having the same 
iiieaniiig, as another woid. 

Synopticairsiii-op'tiki. offering a general view. 

Syntax, siii'taks, n. tlie proper ariaiigement of words 
in sentences. [sejsiratu parts. 

Synthesis, sinV/ie-sis, n. making a wlioU* out of 

Syringe, sir'inj, n. an instruHu.ni lot iii^ec Ling liquids. 

Syiaip, sir'up, «. sweet juice. 

System, sis'tem. u, a formulated method ; methodical 
arrangement ; the human org.uusni. 

Systyle, sis'til. n. an arrangciiieiit of columns so that 
they are only two diaiueters apart. 

Syxygy, si 2 '’'I-iT, n the coniimction of two heavenly 
bodies m a hue witli the earth. 


Tab, tab, n. a small tag or flap. 

Tabard, tib'ard, n. .in old-tiinc military tunic 
Tabaret, tabM-ret. n. striped silk for upholsieriiig. 
Tabby, tal/f, ad/, brindled ; n. a kind of watcreu SlUc. 
TebeUa, td-burA, n. a iiit.hcated lozenge. 
Tabernacle, tab'er-nak’l, n. place of worship; tent. 
Tabid, t.tb'id, adj. wasted by disease, [Lhiiig tribuLar. 
Tablature, tab'ld-tur, n. .a iMintmg on a wall : any 
Table, t.Vbl, ». a flat board supjjo.t'.vl by legs , a list. 
Tableau, tab-hV, » a picture, iiuiiian rupresenution 
in iiiiit'aion of a picture.' 

Table d'hote, td'bl-dot, u. a fixud-pricc meal at hotel 
or restaurant. {la<ul. 

Table-land, ta'bMand, n. an elevated flat triut of 
Tablet, tab'Ict, ». a small flat surface lor p.it.Uing or 
writing upon. 

Taboo, ta-J loo', n. a prohibition. 

Tabour, tVbur, n a small drum. 

Tabret, ta'bict, n. a small tabour. 

Tachometer, t i-lcuni'g-ter, n. an instrument for 
measuring velocity. 

Taciturn, tas^it-uni, ad/, reserved ; silent. ^ 

Tackle, tik'l, n. apparatus for raisin^ weights; 

fishing inipicnients ; v. to catch hold ol. 

Tackling, tak'hng, n. harness; slnp-rigging. 

Tacky, t.ik'I, adj sticky. 

Tact, lakt, n. discernment ; alertness ; skill. 

Tactics tak'tiks, n. science of manoeuvring in war- 
Tactual, tak'tu-al, adj. relating to touch. [fare. 

Tafferel, tafer-el, n. upper part of a slap's stem. 
Tbffeta, taf d-td. ;i. a kind of silk, ' ' 


Tag, tag, M. any small thing tacked to another. 
Yaggera, tag'ers, n. thin sheet iron. 

Taint, t.int, v. to infect ; n corruption : Kifection. . 
Talent, tdl'ent, m. ability ; natunil gift ; a wught. 
Talesman, tn'lez*inan, u. unecliosen to supply vacancy 
in jury coiiipleiiient. • 

Talisman, tnl'iz-m:m, ». a cltarm. 

Talkative, tawk'dt-^v, ad/, lofiuacious, 

Tallith, IaViM, h. Jewish prayer mantle. 

Tallow, tal'd, n. melted animal fat. 

Talma, tal'ma, tt. tlie name of a mantle for women 
and of a kiinl of overcoiit for men. 

Talon, tal'on, n. claw of a birrl of prey. 

Talus, t.'i'lus, n. slope of a raiu|>art. 

Tambour, tam'boor, m, a small drum. 

Tambourine, taiu-bo»*rcir, tt. a shnllovir drum held in 
Tamper, t.iin'|)ur, v. to interfere with. (the hand. 
Tampion, taiii'pi-on, h. caiuion stopper. 

Tan, tan. a/O- light brown colour ; v. to convert skins 
into luathcr ; to beat. 

Tandem, tan'dem, adv. one before the other. 

Tang, tang, tt. a strong taste . tongue of a buckle. 
Tangent, tan'jent. tt a line that touches a curve 
without cutting into it. 

Tankard, taugk'ard, n. a drinking vessel. 

Tannery, tan'er-i, n. pl.ic e whore Icnrlier is tanned. 
Taiitalisiog, Un'tal-iz-ing, adj. teisiiig; tormeniing. 
Tantamount, t.in't.1inownt, ad/, equivalent. 

Tap, tap. V. to .strike gently ; to pierce ; to let out 
liquid ; tt. a pipe tliruugh wliicn liquors are drawn. 
Tape, tap, ». a narrow fillet or b.iiid. | dimmish. 

Taper,!. I'per, n. .a small nnx candle ; v. to gradually 
Tape-worm, tap’wiinii. h. an iiucstuial woiiu. 

Tapis, ta-jH*'. n. carpet. 

Tap-ioom, tap'rooiu, n, room where liquors .ire 
Tap-root, tap'root, n. the central root. [serveti. 

Tappet, tap'd, ti, a tnachme lever. 

Taidy, tAridi, adj, late. 

Tare, t.lr, tt ariowance weight for cask or bag , a 
Target, lAr'get, >/. .1 mark to >hoot .it. [wvfd. 

Targurn, tdr'guiii, n. tlie Ar.unoic versions of the Old 
Tarn, l.irn, tt. a siiirill lake. [ resLi.'ucnt. 

Tarnish, tAr'iiish, v to soil ; to taint. 

Tarpaulin, lAr-paw'lin, n. tar-( overed canvas. 

Tarry, lar'rl, v. to linger; to dekiy. 

Tart, t,1rt, tt an ariicle of pastry ; ad/, sour. 
Tartarise, tAT't.ir-iz, v. to impregnate with tartar. 
Tartuffe, tAr-toof, > 1 . a hyqjULritc. 

Task, task. tt. h'ssun , an ini posed duty. 

Tassel, tns'l, tt. a bunch of silk [/i. disceminem. 
Taste, tast, v. to parUke of; to try the flavour of; 
Tatter, latVr, tt a rag , v, to te.ir into pieces. 

Tattle, tat'l, n. idle gossip ; v. to iiraie. 

Tattoo, t.i-too’, //. u drum .ind bugle call to soldiers; 

designs pricked into the skm. 

Taut, tawt, adj. tight. 

Taunt, tawnt, rc to deride. 

Tautology, taw-tul'u-jf, tt, needless repetition. 

Taw, taw, tt. ,1 marble , v. to dress white leather. 
Tawdry, tiwMrf, ndj g.iud) . 

Tawny, t.iw'ni, ad/ Itruwinsh yellow. 

Tax, tak.*, n. a public rate ; v. to impose .1 tax. 
Taxidermy, taks-l-dcr'iiu, n. the art of preserving 
Teacher, tccli'er, tt. an uistructor. [skins'. 

Team, tem, ti. two or more liorscs. 

Tease, tez, v. to annoy , to raise ii.ip on cloth. 

Teasel, tezM, ti. bur used in cloth dressing. 

Teat, tet. It. the nipple. 

Technical, tek'iif-kl, ad/, scientific; pertaining to an 
art nr a prulessiun. 

Tectonic, tek-ton'ik, ady. rc1.iting to building. 
Tectorial, tek-tiVn-al. ad/, covering. 

Ted| ted, V. to spre.id new-mown gross. 

Tedious, te'di-iis. ad; irksome. 

Teem, tern. v. to be full. 

Teens, tenz, >t. years of age between la and so. 
Teetotum, tc-tb'tuni. it. a spiiuimg toy. 

Tegular, teg'ii-lif*-. ad/, pertz'iimg to tiles. 

Teleology, te1-£-ur-u-Jt, tt. science of Anal causes. 
Telepathy, tere-])a//i-f, tt. thought transmission. 
Tele^hote, tel'e-fot, tt. an electrical instrunient for 
reproducing images of objects at a distance. 
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Telesiat tel-2'sT-a. n. the sapphire. 

Teller, tel'er, it. payinj; onicer at a bank ; one who 
Telluric^tel-u'rik, aelj, relating to tlie earth. (tells. 
Temerity, tc-tner'it-I, w. rashness. 

Temper, leni'per, n. frame of mind; mood; v. to 
niodenitc: to soften. 

Temperate, tcn/per-at, adj. moderate. 

Temperature, tcni'per<at-ur, n. condition in reference 
to heat or cold. 

Tempestuous, tetu*pest'u>us, mdj. stormy ; violent. 
Temple, tenip'l, tt. place of worship. 

Templet, ten/pict. n pattern for moulding. 

Tempo, teni'p6, n, time : rhythm. (spiritual. 

TemporaJ, tetn'po*ral, adj. transient ; worldly ; un- 
Temporaty, tein'po.r.l-ri, adj. only for a tune. 
Temporise, tem'pd-riz, v. to comproiiiise ; to delay. 
Tempt, tempt, v. to test; to allure. 

Te.nulence, tom'udens. n. intoxication. 

Tenable, ;tciiM*l>l. adj. maintainable. 

Tenacity, teu<as'rt4, n. firmness. (handlinir veins. 
Tenaculum, te-nak'Q.lum, n. a surf^cal instrument for 
Tenancy, ten'an-sl, n. the holding of property at a 
Tend, tend, v. to guard : to watch. [rental. 

Tender, ten'der, n. a fuel car attached to a locomotive; 

an Oder ; adj. soft : delicate. 

Tendon, ten'rlon, n. a ligament. 

Tendril, ten'dril, ». spiral shoot of a plant. 

Tenebrous, teii'4-brus. adj. gloomy. 

Tenement, ten'g-ment, n. a dHellmg; an apartment. 
Tenet, ten'et, m. opinion : doctrine ; principle. 

Tenon, ten'on, n. piece of timber fitting in a mortice. 
Tenor, ten'or, n. contmued course ; puniort ; part in 
music between bass and alto : a tenor singer. 
Tense, tens, tt. time-expressing itiAection or a verb; 

ai(/. tightiv stretched. 

Tentacle, ten^tl-ki, n. feeler of insects. 

Tentative, ten'tS*tiv, ad/, experimental. 

Tenuity, ten*u'tt-I, «. thinneas ; slenderness. 

Tenure, ten'ur, n. tlie act of holding. 

Tepeiairtion, tep'<f<fak'shun. n the act of making tepid. 
Tepid, tep'ia, ad> lukewarm. 

Teraphlm, tcr-l-fim, ti houselioid gods. 
Terccatenaiy, ter-sen'te-na-rf, m. a yooth anniversary. 
Tergiversation, ter*iiv.er-.sa'shuii, ». shiftiness of con- 
Term, term, ». a limited time ; an expression, [duct. 
Termagant, ter'nift-gant, n. a hot -tempered woman ; 
Terminal, terimin-nl, ad/, final ; ending. [a shrew. 
Terminology, ter-mm-ol'o-ji, tt. expUuiation of terras 
Tern, tern, n. an aquatic fowl. [used. 

Terrace, ter'as, ». an elevated bank ; an elevated row 
of houses ; H flat roof. [and water 

Terraqueous^ ter-ak'we-us, ad/, composed ot both land 
Terrene, ter-en'. ad/, relating to the earth. 
Terrestrial, ter-rs'trt-ai. adj. pertaining to tlie earth 
Temtory, ter'd-o-ri, tt. country; state; domain. 
Terror, ter'ur, tt. excessive fear. 

Terse, ters, adj concise : siiort ; forcible. 

Tertian, terishi-.m, adj. happening every three days. 
Tesselate, tos'cI>at, v. to put down tesselated squares 
Testacea, tes-ta'shl-A, n. shelled auiniais. [or tiles 
Testamentary, tes>tft>ment'ar>r, ad/, relating to a will. 
Testamur, test-a'iiiur, n. university certificate of ea> 
ainination. 

Testator, tes-ta'tor, tt. a man who leaves a will. 
Tester, tes'ter, tt. bed canopy ; an earthen puL 
Testicle, tes'tl-kl, u. seed-secreting glaiid. 

1 estify, tesftl-fl. v, to bear witness. 

Testy, test'!, adj. fretful. 

Tetanus, tet'fl-nus. tt. cramp in the muscles; lockjaw. 
Tetchy, tecli'I, adj touchy : (irevish. 

Tether, tetii'er, v. to nistniiii a beast by tying it with 
a rope ; n. tethering rope. 

Tetragon, tet'M-gon, n. a figure with four angles. 
Teutonic, tew-ton'lk, adj. German. 

Tew. tew, V. to toil ; to work up ; ts* worry. . 

Textile, teks'til, a4J, wovai. 

Textual, teks'tu>al. «<#. relating In or comprised in 
Thack, f/iak. w. thatch (Old Enidtsh). (the text. 
Thallium, /Aal'Imm, n. a metal resembling lead. 
Thanatol^ /Aan'd-told. aiU. ghastly: deadly. % 
Thailb, fAan, tt. an Anglo-^xon noble. 

Thatch, rAach , ». a straw roof ; v. to cuve^with straw. 


Theatre /Afi'fl-ter, n. a playhouse ; place for eshl 
^itidns or lectures ; any scene of action. 

ThH.ve, /Aev, n. a first year's ewe. 

Theist, fAe'ist, n. a believer in theism. 

Theme, rAein. n. siiliject. [ment 

Theocracy, rAe-ok'ril-si, n. a state of divine govern. 
Theodicy, /Ae-od'is-I, h. the theory of Divine ProvI 
deuce. 

Theologian. ///e-fi-lB'jr-an, n. one learned in theology. 
Theomorpbic, /Ac-5-mor'fik, ad/, in the form of a 
god. [presence 

Theophany, /Ae-ofanjf, n. manifestation of divine 
Theorem, rAe'O-rem, n. a proposition submitted for 
Theory, r/ie'6-rt, tt. abstract principles. [proof. 

Theotechny, /Ae-A-tek'nl, n. divine mtervention, 
Jhermal, rAer'inal, adj. [>ertaining to heat, 
thermostat, rAcr'uio-st.'it. tt. a heat regulator. 

Thesis, rAc'sis. tt. subject propounded for discussion, 
Thespian, /Aesp'T>an, ad/. reLitmg to tragedy ; atso 
applied to acting generally. 

Theurgy, /Ac^ur-Jt, n. supernatural magic. 

Thew, /Au, tt. sinew. 

Thiblc, ^Ai'bl, K. .'1 porridge stirrer. 

Thicket, rAik'et, tt. low, closely set trees or shrubs. 
Thievery, /Aev'er-I. tt. theft ; roguery. 

Thigh, rAI, n. top part of leg. 

Thill, /Aii, tt. cart-shaft. . 

Thimble, rAim'bl. n. finger-cap useden sewing. * 
Thole, M6I. V. to endure : to wait patiently. 

Thong, rAong, ». a leather strap. 

Thorough, rAiir'6, adj. complete. 

Thought, /Aawt, tt. the action of the mind ; reasoning 
power; idea; meditaium. 

Thousand, /Aow'zand, n ten hundred. 

Thraldom, /Arawl'dora. ». slavery. e 

Thrash, /Arash, v. to beat [to insert a thread. 

Thread, /Ared. n. a small twist of fibre ; I filament ; v 
Threadbare, ihtfA*\At^adj. worn out ; hackneyed. 
Threat, /Aret. «. a menace. 

Threnody, rAreii'0<l). n. ode of UimenL 
Threshord, fAresh'old, n. door-silL 
Thridacium, /Arid4's)-um, n. thickened lettuce Juice 
Thrift, /Anft, w. frugality. 

Throat, thxiti, n. the front |iart of the neck. 

Throe, /ArO, tt. extreme pain. 

Throng, fAroiig, n. a crowd. 

Throttle, rArut'l. u. the windpipe; v. to choke. 
Throughout, /Aroo-owt', freh. in every part; all 
Throwster, »*Arov,’'ster, n. a silk-twister. ftlwough. 
Thrum, /Arum, rt unused ends of weaver’s yarn ; v, 
to play carelcicly with the fingers. 

Thud, rAud, n. the dull sound of a blow or fail. 

Thug, Mug, n an East Indian robber. 

Thule, /Auf. ft. the most northerly part. 

Thumbscrew, rAuni'skroo, n an old instnimenh of 
Thump, Mump, v. to strike. [piuusliinent 

Thunderbolt, Mun'dcr-bult, rt shaft of lightning. 
Thunderatruck, Mun'der-struk, ad/, suddenly amazed. 
Thwack, Mwak. v. to thump. 

Thwart, Mwawrt. adj. crosswise ; v. to oppose. 

Tibial, tib'l-al. adf. relating to the large bone of the 
Tice, tis, V. to entire. [leg. 

Tick, tik, T/. to click ; rt. credit ; an Insect; covermg 
Tickle, tik'l, V. to please ; to tibliate. [of bedding 
Tide, tid, n. flow of the sea 
Tide-gate, ttd'gSt, n. gate that shuts in the tide. 
TidemiiL, tid'mil. ft. niTil worked by tidal water. 
Tidings, tid'ingz, n news. 

Tidy, ti'df, adj neat ; spruce. 

Tier, ter, n. a row. 

Tierce, ters, a. a 42-gaIlon cask. 

Tiff, tif, H. a pctti&h quarrel. 

Tiffany, tifand, ». a kind of silk. 

Tight, tit, adj. firm. 

Tile, til, n abiiiali square of Imked clay. 

Tillage, til'aj. h, culti\%iition. 

Tilt, tilt, V. to incline ; rt. a thrust ; military practice. 
Tilth, tilM, ft. depth of soil ; cultivated land. 

Timber, tim'ber, ti. building wood. 

Timbie^tim'hr, n. quality m tone. 

Timbrel; tiin'brel, m. a kmd of tambourine. 

Timdy, tim'U, atO- in due time; when wanted. 
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Time ■ erve r, tlm'serr-er, m. one who shapes his views 
to hh own interciits. 

TIoild. tlm'id, bashful ; faint-hearted ' 
TlnMMi, trnion, n. a helm. 

Timothy^ n. a kind of grass. 

Tincture, tingk'tur, n. a solution. 

Tinder, un'der, w. kindling material. 

Tlnen. tin'e-a, m. generic name of certain ckin 
TlnfioU, tinToil, ». thui leaves of tui. [disea.ses. 

Tln|fe,tlnJ.y. to colour. (ttun. 

Tinnle, ting'gl. v. to impart or feel a thrilling seiisa- 
TlnEer, tingk'er, h. a mender of tin anri meul ware. 
Tinkle, tiitfk'l, v. to make sharp sounds. 

Tinsel, tin^, h. gaudy dress uiateiiaL 
Tiny, ti'ttl, ai(/, very smalL 
Tip, tip, n. gratuity ; a hint ; a tap ; v. to slant 
— '',tip'et, n, a small mantle. 

7, tip^suf. n. a constable. 
ya, a4/, drunk. 

Trad, H. an outburst of abuse. 

V, to weary : to dress. Lorganic structure. 

Tissue, tis'u, M. cloth of gold or silver; tlie body's 
Tithe, tltli, ». a tenth p.irt ; church tix. 

TltUUte, tit'il-at. v. to tickle. 

Title, trtl. M. appellation of rank : right ; v. to name. 
Titter, tit'ei^ v. to laugh restramedly. 


Tittle, tiTl, «. a lot 
Tltaiitattlmtitf^tfl 


jitattlm tit''-tat'l. n. idle gossip. 

Titular, tit'u-lar, adj. nommal. 

Toast, tost. n. bread scorched ; a sentiment ; v. to 
toa&t bread ; to drink to. 

Toboggan, tO-bog^an. w. a sled for sliding down snow 
Tocem, tok'sm. m. an alarm-beU. (slopes. 

Tod, tod. H. 98 lb, of wool. 
uToddy, tod^f. w. sweetened water and liauor. 

Toga, to'gAj^. an ancient Roman luaiitle. 

Tousomm tra^sum. ad;, wearisome. 

Tokay, to-kS', n. an Hungaruu wine. 

^-1 — - ---giv (passable. 

—r of oeing endured; 

T<^, t61, N. tax for right of passage : v. to strike a belt 
Tomahawk, tom'A-liawk, h. an Indian hatchet 
Tomb, toom, n. a grave. 

Tomboy, tom'boi, ««. a romping girL 
Tome, tom, n. a large book. 

Too, tun, 9,340 lb., or ao cwt 
Tone, t5n. n. sound ; quahty of voice. 

Tongs, tongs, n. a dre implement. 

Tonic, ton'ik, n a strengthening mixture. 

Tool, tool, M. a workman's miplement; one wiio is 
utilised by another. 

Toothsome, toorA'sum, adj. palatable 
Topaz, tO'paz, h. a pr*ciaus stone. 

Toper, t&'per, h. a drunkard. 

Tosic, top^ik, n. a subject for converse or writing. 
Toponaphy, top-og^raf-f, n. description of places. 
Topple, top?I, V. to ull. 

Torch, torch, ». a light of combustible material held 
Torment, toriroent, n. anguish. [in the hand. 

Torment, tor-ment', v. to torture ; to vex. 

Torpid, tor'pid, adj. sluggish ; dull. 

Torrent, toi'ent, n. a swift stream; a rapid cutpouring. 
Torrid, toriid, aic(/. hot and dry. 

Torsion, torishun, n. the act of twisting. . 

Torso, toris6, ft. trunk of a statue. 

Tort, tort. M. a wrong. 

Torule, tort'll, ad;\ twisted. 

Tortuous, tort'G-us, adj. winding : twhic,. 

Torture, toritur, ft. ■excessive pain. 

Toss, tos, V. to throw. 

Total, td'tal, ft. the entire sum ; ad/\ complete; full. 
Tote, t6t, V. to carry. 

Totter, tot'er, v. to reel. 

Touching, tucli'ing. ad/, affecting ; pathetic. 

Tough, tuf, adj. tenacious : hardy. 

Tourist, tnor'Ut, ft. one who lu^ks a tour. 

Touse, tuwe, v. to pull. 

Tout, towt, V. to push for custom. [a rope. 

Tow. to, ft. combed flax ; v. to pull through water by 
Toward, tyard, ad;, apt ; pre/ In the direction of 
Towel, tow'el. n. a cloth for u iping the skin. ' [high. 
1 ower, tow'er, ft. a high buildmg ; a fortress ; v. to rise 


Trace, trSs, ft. a mark; a footstep ; v. to track. 

Track, trak* v. to trace ; ft. a road. [treatise. 

Tract, trakt, w. a space of territory ; a small relfgiout 
Tractable, tiukt'dul. ad/ docile ; easy to manage. 
Traction, trak'sliun, «. act of drawing. 

Trade, trad, w. business; commerce; mdustry; v. to 
buy or selL \ device. 

Trade-mark, trademark, ft. a patented distinguishing 
Trade-wind, trad'wind. ft. a constant sca-wind. 
Tradition, tra-dish'un, ft. unwritten memorials. 
Traduce, tta-dus', v. to vilify. 

Traffic, trap ik, ft. trade. 

Tragedy, tt^'fl-dl, m. a fatal occurrence; a tragic 
Trail, trai, ft. a track : v. to track. [drama. 

Train, tran, v. to teach : ». a line of railway carriages 
Train-oil, tran'oil, e. oil from the fat of wh^es. 

Trait, tra, ft. a characteristic ; a feature. 

Traitor, tril'tur, h. one wlio betrays. 

Tram, tram, ». tram-car. 

Trammel, tram' el. w. to hamper ; to entangle. 

Tramp, tramp, v. to go on foot ; h. a vagrant. 
Trample, tranip'l. v. to trea' upon. 

Trance, trans, n a vision 
Tranquil, tipng^kwil, ad/, calm. 

Traaekct, trans-ekt', v. to purrurm. 

Transcend, tran-si v. to surpass. 

Transcribe, trans-kril/, v. to copj . 

Transept, tran'sept, n. a cros.s aisle. 

Transfer, trans-feri, v. to convey. 

Transfiguration trans-fig-ur-a'shun, ». a chaiwe of 
Transfix, trans-nics'. v. to pierce through. [form 
Transform, trans-form', v. to alter. 

Transfuse, trans-fiiz'. v. to iiisul. 

Transgreuor, trans-gres'or, h one who errs ; a sinner 
Transient, tran'sbenc, ad/, fleeting ; passing ; tein 
porary* [another language ; lo transfer 

Tfanalate, trans-lat', v. to interpret ; to render intc 
Translucent, trans-loo'sent. adj. pellucid. 
Transmarine. trans-m.t-ren', adj. heyimd the sea 
Transmigration, trAns.nii-gra'' ‘ 
one body or country to annthc. 

Transmit, trans-mit', v. to send. 

Transmontane, trans-m6ii'tan, ad/ across a mountain 
Transmute, trans-mut', v. to change the substance of 
Tran^Nuent, t»n5-p.i'rent, ad/, clear. 

Transpire, traas-pir', v. to happen : to exhale ; to emit. 
Transplant, trans-plant', v. to re-plant in anothm 
Transport, trans-p^rt', v. to convey. [place 

Transport, trims' port, n. rapture; a convict. 
Transpow, trans-pox', v. to intercliange. 

Transprint, trans-pmit', to print m wrong places. 
Tranmide, trans'ud', v. to pass through pores. 
Transverse, trans-vers', ad/, crosswise. 

Trap, trap, v. to snare ; h. a snaring upparatui 
Trapan, trd-pan'. v. to ensnare 
Trap-door, trap'dor, h. a floor door. 

Trash, trash, n. worthless stuff. 

Travail, trav^al, v. to labour in pain ; ft. childbirth 
Travel, trav'el, ». journeying : v. to walk; to journey 
Travesty, tmv'cs-tr, m. burlcst(ue ; v. to burlesque. 
Trawl, trawl, v. to fisli by draggmg a trawl. 
Treachery, trech'er-1. ». tnekery ; betrayal. 

Treadle, tred'l, ft. lever moved by the foot in mechani- 
cal operatmns. 

Treasure, trczli'ur, n. accumulated wealth ; valuables ; 

V. to hoaid. [entertainment. 

Treat, tret. v. to discourse upon ; to entertain ; m. free 
Treble, trel/l, ad/, threefold; fi. highest pari m music. 
Trefoil, tre'foil, n. clover. 

Trellis, trel'is. ft. Littice-work. 

Tremble, trein'bl, v. to shake : to shiver. 

Tremolo, trcm'o-lG, n. a quivering note. 

Trenchant, trench'ant, ad/ severe ; editing. 
Trencher, treitsh'cr, ft. wooden plate. 

Trend, trend, ». tendency. 

Trental, trent'al, w. service of Unity masses. 

Trepan, tre-pan',* v. to ensihire: to perforate the 
skull ; ft. saw usud in trctxuinmg. 

Trepid, trep'id. ad/ quaking with alarm 
Trespsae, tres'pas, v. to infringe; to unlawfully ob- 
trude on another man's property. 

Tress, tre$, ff. a lock of hair. 
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Trestle, tresM. n. a support. 

Tret, tiet, m. allowance for waste. 

Triaple, ti1'A*bl, atO'- that can be tried. 

Triad, triad, n. tliree toffcther. ’ f^ttempt. 

Trial, irfaL n. an examination : a test: a he;innfi:: an 
Trianffle, «- a three-angled figure. 

Tribe, trfb, n. a race ; a family. 

Tribulation, trib-u-lS'shun, ft. distress; severe afRic- 
Tribunal, tri-bu'nal, ». a court of justice. litou. 

Tribute, trih'ut, tt. tax paid by a conquered country ; 
Trice, tris, ft. an instant. [an acknowledgment. 

Trick, trik, ti. a dodge ; an artifice. 

Trickle, trik'l, v. to drip. 

Tricolour, tri'kul-er, «. a three-coloured flag; national 
flag of France. 

Tfit^de, triSi-kl, n. a threc-whecicd velocipede. 
Trident, trl'dent, n. a three-prongud sceptre. 
Tricnnlu, tri-en'f-al, atfj\ occurring every third year. 
Trifle, trl'fl. n. anytliing of little value ; v. to talk or act 
Trifoliate, trl-f&'lt-lit, adj. tliree-lcaved. ltdiy. 

Trifurcate, trT-fur'kat, atij. threu-hranched. 

Trigger, ti igV r. w. spring of a gun. 

Trigon, iri'gon, «. a three-cornereil figure. [angles. 
Trigonometry, trig-<^-noni'f'irT, n. science of tri- 
Trilateral, tri-f.it'cr-a1, ad;, having three sides. 
Trillteral, trl-lit'er-al, ad; having three letters. 

Trill, tril, v. to make a quivering tone. 

Trilocular, tri-Iok'u-Ur, ad; thrce-cclled. 

Trim, trim, v. to [>iit in order. 

Trimmer, trim'cr tt. a time scrying politirian. 

Trinal, tri'nal, adj. threefold. 

Trinket, tnngk'et. tt. n small personal ornament. 
Trinodai, tri-mVdal. a.i/. three-jomted 
Trinomial, tri-iuYtnfs'il, adj. £Dii.jiiitiiig of three (larts. 
Trio, tre'o, n. a musical compobitiuu for three per- 
lonners. 

Trip, t'lu. V. to take short quick ste[is: to stumble; 

to go wremg: ti, a false step: <in evcursion. 
Tripartite, trip’flr-tTt, auj. in three juirts. 

Tripe, trip, n. the pait of the entrails of ruminating 
annnals used as food. 

Tnpcdal, trl'peii-al, adj. having tliree feet. 
Triphthong, tnCMoiig, m. union of tluec vowels in 
one syll.'iblc. 

Triple, tripM. ad; threefold. 

Tripod, tri'p»<l, n a three-legged .si.iiul 
Triptycii, tiip'tik, ri. a set of tablets or |iaiiittngs m 
three sections. 


Truculent, truk'u-lent, adj. savi^^e ; fierce. 
Trutee,Aruj, v. to jog along, 

Tnm trug, n. gardener's l>asket. 

Truism, troo'izm, tt, an axiom; a self-evident truth. 
Trumpery, trunip'er-I, w. rubbisli. 

Trumpet, trump'et, n. a brass musical wind instru* 
inent : v. to proclaim loudly. 

Truncate, trungk'it, v. to cut off. 

Truncheon, trun'shun, n. a club ; a bludgeon. 
Trundle, trund'l, v. to roll. 

Truss, trus, n. a supporting bandage for ruptures , 
bundle of hay ; v. to pack close. 

Trust, trust, n. cr^it ; <kiith ; confidence. 

Truth, troo/A, u. fact ; reality ; fidelity. 

Tryst, trist, h. a meeting-place. 

Tube, tub, ». a hollow pipe ; a tunnd-wa)'. 

Tubidar, tu'bu-lar, adj. tubifnmi. 

Tucker, tuk'er, » . a kind of bib. 

Tuft-hunter, tuft'huiit-cr, » one who eagerly courts 
Tuition, tu-Lsh'un, n. tc.irinng. [higher society. 

Tumbler, tiimb'ler, rt. a drii’.king-glass : an arroliat. 
Tumbrel, tum'brel, n. a two-wiieeiccl cart : a ducking- 
stool : the kind of cart us(‘d inr conveying French 
Revolutionary ]jrisoners to the guillotme. 

Tumid, tu'uiid, at// swollen. 

Tumult, tu*mult. n. uprair ; commotion. 

Tumulus, tu-niQ-lus, m. a gr.ive mound , a barrosk 
Tun, tun. n. a large cask . 35a galioa<w • 

Tuna, tu'iia. u. prickly pear. 

Tune, tiin, tt a must'' d strain. 

Tunic, tu'iiik. It. a lotisc over-garment; a membrane. 
Tunnel, tun'd, n. a p.-issage-w<iy cut through the 
Turban, tur'lxin, n. an Onen't.il head-dicss. [earth. 
Turbid, tuT'b»d, adj. muddy. 

Turbine, tur^bui, tt. a horizontal water-wheel. 
Turbulent, tnrl/Ci-lent, adj tiimuhuous. 

Tureen, tu-ren', tt a l<trge disii for Imidinflpsoup. 
Turgid, tur'iiil, arf/ blcigted. 

Turmoil, tur'nioit,';i upro.ir . trouble ; disorder. 
Turncoat, tiirii'kc)t, tt. one who ituns fioin principles 
previouslv held. 

Turnery, turn'er-l, 11. the art of turning in a lathe . 
Turpltuce, tur^pit-ud, n. ha-.eiioss (ariicleb turned. 
Turret, tur'ei, it, a luile toner. 

Tusk, tusk, It .111 elepliaiu c jirotnuiing tooth. 
Tutelage, tu'tel-aj, n. guardiaiisliip. 

Tutor, tiVto'-, tt. an instructor. 

Twaddle, i«’'hI' 1, h. fooli^ncss. 


Trisect, tri-sekt' to d»\'ide into three, Tweed, t.%ed, ft. a kind of cloth. 

Trisyllable, tri'siM hi, tt word of Miree sylUblcs. Tweedle, twe'di, v. to handle gently ; to wriggle. 

Tnte, trit, ad/, sulc, hackneyed. Tweezers, twe'zcrs, n. small piiicerit for pulling out 

Triton, irrton, 11 a inarinc dcini-god. Twilight, twi’lii. n. dusk. [hairs 

Triturate, tTii'ii-r.it, v. to grind to fine (.Nmdcr Twill, twil. n. nhhcil fabric ; z\ to wc.ne in diagonal 

Triumph, tri'unif. « victory Twin, twin, a p.air . one of two born ai a birth, [nbs. 

Triune, tri'un. adj, tlm-e m one Twinge, twiiij, v to tee! n d.irtmg pain. 

Trivet, tnv'ct, n. a tiling sup)xiitcd on three feet Twinkle, twuigk'l, v to sp.akie. • 

Trivial, trivM-a1, at(;. triiliiig. (rhetoric, and logic. Twirl, twerl, v. to whirl 
Trivium, trivT-um, ». the liberal arts-^grainiiiar. Twist, twi.-tt, v to wind. 

Trochee, trd'kc, h. a metrical foot of an accented and Twit, twit, zc to ■'eproach. 

an unaccented syllable. Twitch, iwich, t-. to Jerk. [lows 

Troll, tr61, V. to sing. Twitter, twitVr, v. to make a tremulous noise, as swal- 

TroUop, tnM'op, m. a slattern. Tympan, tun' pan. n. a printer s frame 0.1 which sheets 

Tromoojfie, trom-b5n', n. a bras^t musical instrument are laid for printing. 

Tromonwter, trA-moiii'£-tcr, it. instruniait for iiieasur- Tympanum, tiin'p.i-]U]ni. n. drum of tlic cir. 

ing earthquake shocks. Type, tip. n. priiuiiig letter , an emblem . a model 

Troop, troop, it. a company of soldiers Typewriter, tlp'n-tei, «. .1 wri'.ing in<ichiiic 

Trophy, tro'fl, it, a meiiional of victory. Typology, tip-i»r6-jl, 11 the. doctrine of Scripture 

Tropics, trop'iks. tt, tlic torud zone. TjrptdogT, tipt-orci-jf. n. “spint-t.ipping." [types. 

Troth, tio/A, ft. f.iith ; fiilehty. Tyranny, tir'an-I, it. uuprcssion : cruelt}. 

Trounadour, trooM>.l-tIm)r. tt. a wandering poet of the Tyre, tir, n. the outer u ind of a wtieel 

Trough, trof, it. a long hollow vessel. (.Middle Ages. Tyrian, tir'f-.ui, adj. a doep purple colour. 

Troupe, troop, it. a company Tyro, tfro. 11. a beginner 

Trousseau, troo-so\ tt, n bride's outfit. Tyrrhenian, li-rc'ni-aii, adj. Ltru.scan. 

Trover, tro'vcr, tt. an .-iclion to recover goods wrong- 
fully held. 

Trow, trow, v. to presume ; to sutuxisc. U 

Trowel, trow'd, h. tool for liandhn^nortar [1 lb 

Troy. weight, troi'wat, tf. •=\ stem in which 12 oz, equal Ubiquity, u-bik'wit-l. tt. omnipresence. 

Truant, titKyant, ft. a straycr from duty ; one who Udder, ud'er, it. inamiii.iry glands. 

st.iys from school tJgly, u;^U, ad/. disagrcc.iblc to tlie eye ; piain. 

TruceVroos, tt, temporary peace. * Ultlande% wit’laiid-er, n. Outlander (Dutch). 

Truck, truk, n. a land vehicle . v. to barter. Uliginose, u-lij'in-os, ad/, growing in sw.imps. 
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Uliter, ul'ster, n. a kind of overcoat. * 

Ulterior, ul>te'rI-or. adj. farther ; lyincf beyLid. 
Ultimate, ul'tiin4t, last ; fintbest. < 

Ultra, ul'trA, ad/, extreme, 

Ultimmarine, uKtra-ma'ren^, ad/, beyond the seas. 
Ultra m ontane, ul<tra<inon'tan, adj. beyond the moun- 
U'^'T ineous, uUtr5'ne>us, adj\ spruitaaeous. [tarns. 
Umbel, um'bel, n. head of a flower. 

Umber, um'ber, 04 /, a brown colour. 

Umbles, um'bl^ n. a deer's entrails. 

Umbrage, um'brSJ. n. resentment ; leafy shade. 
Umpire, um'pir, n. one who decides a dispute. 
Unaffected, un>af--ek'te<l. ad/: with sincenty. 
Unanimity, u*nan.im'it-T. n, accord. 

Unanswerable, un-an'ser^abl, ad/, irrefutable. 
Unawares, un'fl.wflrz, adv. unexpectedly. 

Unbend, un<beud', v. to relax. [canons, 

Uncanonical, un-kan-onMk-al, adf. contrary to tho 
Unceremonious, un«ser*e-nid'nl-u!i, adJ. without 
formality. 

Unchurch, uii-church', v. to deprive of church rifvhts. 
Undal, un'shal, n. the large written characters in 
ancient MSS. 

Uncle, ung'kl, m. a father's or mother's brother. 
Uncongenial, un-kon<)e'nf-al. ad/, not cogeniai. 
Unconscionable, un*kuii'shuu'abl. atf/. unjust; un- 
xeasonablo. 

Un&uth, un-kqofA', €ui/‘ awkward: rude; unnmnnerly. 
Unction, ungk'shun, m. :ict of anomtuig ; a fervour. 
Under, uu^der, prr/. beneath. 

Underbrush, un'der-bru^h, m. small shrubs and trees. 
Undergo, un-der-gu'. v. to endure ; to pass through. 
Undergraduate, un>dcr<igTad'u>at, n. a student who 
has not taken his degree. 

, Underhand, un'der-haad, adj. secret. 

Underling. un'der>1ing, n, an under .‘igcnt. 
UnderminL un-der<mui'. v, to dig under : to secretly 
injure. • [from beneath. 

Underpin, un^der-pln', v. to pmp up; to supi>ort 
Underaiot, un«der<shot'. a^/. moved by water passing 
beneath a water-wheel. 

Understand, un-der-v.tand', v. to comprehend. 
UnderstrapMr, un'der-strap-er. n. one performing 
inferior duties. 

Undertaker, un-dcr-tak'er. ft. one who manages 
Underwrite, un-der-nV, v. to iiusure. [fuiier.’ils. 

Undulate, un'-du-lit. v. to move m wavs-like manner; 
to cause vibration. 

Unequivocal, un-e-kwiv'o-kal, at//, witliout ambiguity. 
Unguent, un^gwent. ». an ointment. 

Unhallowed, un-har6d, ad/, unholy. 

Uniflorous, u-nr-fld'rus, ad/, one-llowered. 

Uniform, u'nl-form, ». reginiciital dress ; livery ; ad/. 

undeviating. [iiient, 

Union, un'yun, n. concord ; unity ; Iiannony ; agree- 
Unlpaious, u-nip^ar-us, adj. producing one at a birth. 
Unique, u-nek', ad/, alone in kind ; without equaU 
Unison. Q^nis-on, n. concord. 

Unit, uuiit, n. a single thing; the least whole number. 
Unity, u'ni-tf, tt. concord : agreement m aim. 
UnhrsJve, u'uf-valv, ». a shell with only a single valve. 
Universe, u'ni-vers, u. the whole system <n created 
things. [sounds. 

Unlvocal, u-aTv'd-kal, adj. of one meaning ; wiison of 
Unkempt, un-kempt', ad/, uncombed ; rough ; untidy. 
Unman, un-man, v, to dishearten; to deprive of 
manly qualities. 

Unnerve, un-neiV, v. to dejirivcof nerve ; to weaken. 
Unparliamentaiy, un-pir-ll-ment^ar-l, ad/, oppoeedto 
the usages of debate. 

UnprindpliM, un-pnn'sf-pld, adj. devoid ofl^qniiciple. 
Unravel, un-rav'el, v. to solve ; to diseiitan^e. 
Unsullied, un-sul'id. adj. pure ; unspotted. 

Upas, u'pas. n, a tree of poisfiiious sap. 

Upbraid, up•brad^ v, to reprove ; to reproach. 
Upheaval, up-hev'al, n. a heaving up. 

Uphill, up/hu, ad/, difficult ; rising. 

UphoU, up-hbld'. v. to maintain; tohdd up. 
Upholsterer, up-hd'ster-er, n. one who supphes 
Upland, up'land, n. high ground. (furniture. 

Uprigtainei M, up'rlt-nes, n. integrity; erecfticss. 
Uproar, up'rflr, n, disorder; clamour. 
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Upshot, up'shot, H, the end ; the conclusion. 

Upstart, up'stait, w. a psrvmm. 

Uranography, u-ran-og'rfl-fl, h. descrb;itive astroo- 
Urban, ur^an, adj. relating to a city. • [omy. 
Urbane, ur-b<W, ad/, polite : courteous. 

Urchin, ur'chin, «. a entid ; an elf: a hedgehog. 
Urgency, ur'Jen-sT, n. pressing necessity. 

Urine, u^rin. «. fluid secreted oy the kidneys. 

Um, urn. H. a vase. 

Ursubrm, ufsT-form, ad/, bear-like. 

Usage, u'sij, n. custom ; treatment. [to utilise, 
Use, us. ft. the act of using ; employment ; utility ; v. 
Usher, ush'er, n, doorkeeiier ; under-teachee. 

Usual, u'zhu-aU adj. customary. 

Usufruct, u'su-frukt, n. temporary use of property. 
Usurp, u-zu^. V. to seize and hold fllegaily. 

Usury, u'zhu-rT, h. excessive interest for money lent. 
Utensil, u-ten'sil, ». a vessel ; an implement. 

Uterine, u'tcr-in, ad/, bom of the same mother by a 
di >erent father ; relating to the womb. 

Utility, u-tiPit-T, ti. usefulne.ss ; profit. 

Utme^ ut'm6st. adj. extreme. 

Utriculv, u-trik'u-lar.mCf- containing little blidders or 
Utter, ut'er, v. to speak ; ad/, extreme ; farthest, [cells. 
Uveoua, u've-us, ad/, grape-like. [vlfe, 

Uxorioue, ugz-d'rl-us, adjf. submissively devoted to a 


Vacant, va'kant. adj. empty. 

Vacillate, va'%' il-.it, v. to waver. 

Vacuum, vak'u-um, n. an empty space. 

Vagabond, vag'S-bond. n. a vagrant ; an idle person. 
Vagary, vS-gaTrT, n. a freak ; a whun. 

Vagrant, va"grant. n. an idle wanderer. 

Vague, rag, ad/, indefinite. 

Vain, van, adj. unreal ; worthless ; conceited. 
Valance, vai'ans, n. beil draptTy. 

Vale, vaf, m. a valley. [bidduig farewell. 

Valedictory, val-c-dikt'6-rT, n. a farewell address ; adj. 
Valet, val'a, h. personal servant to a gentleman. 
Valctudinariaa. val-c-tu-din-a'rl-an, h. a person of 
Valiant, valM-ant, adf. brave: heroic, [infirm health 
Valid, vat' id, adj. legal ; regular ; sound. 

Valise, val-es', n, travelling bag. 

Valley, val'f, n. a plain lying between hills. 

Vallum, vaVuin, n. a rampart 
Valour, val'ur, ». courage ; bravery. 

Valuable, val'u-abl, ad/, possessing value. 

Valve, valv, n. cover to an aperture. 

Vamp, vanip, v. to mend ; to improvise an accompani- 
ment ; H. upper leather of shoe. [waggon. 

Van, van, n. the front of an army or fleet ; ft. a covered 
Vandyke, van-dik', n. an mdented border or collar ; 
V. to indent. 

Vane, van, n. a weathercock ; a flag or banner. 
Vans^rd, van'gflrd, n. the front line of an army. 
Vanity, vaii'it-(, fi. empty pride ; conceit. 

Vanquish, vang'kwish, v. to subdue. 

Vantage, vant'aj. ». advantage ; ooportuiilty. 

Vapid, vap'id, adj. insipid, (heatea fluid ; v, to boast. 
Vapour, va'^r, n. aeriforin matter arising from a 
Vsuiatioa, va-rr-a'shun, n. a varying^ change ; diver- 
Vancose, va'rf-kus, adJ. enlarged : dilated. [sity. 
Variety, va-ri'flt-T, «. difference; change: a class. 
Variorum, va-rl-fi'rum, ». an edition of a work with 
notes iroin various previous editions 
Varlet, vfir'lcr, n, a scoundrel ; a footiiun. 

Vamiab, vflr'nish. n. glossy resinous liquid. 

Vary, va'rt, V. to alter ; to diversify. 

Vascular, vas'ku-lar, ad/, relating to vessels of animal 
or vegetable bodies. 

Vase, vflz, ». an ornamental vessel of earthenware or 
Vassal, vas'al, ». a slave. [metal 

Vast, vast, ad/, stupendous : Immense. 

Vat. vat. ft. a latge vessel fig holding liquor. 
Vadciaate, va-tis'in-flt, v. to foretelb 


t. a song i an entertainment. 


Vadd , 

Vaudeville, Yfid^vil, h. a sonu . 

Vaidt, vawit, fi. a tomb ; v. to leap. 

Vaunt, vawnt. n. a boa.st ; v. to boast. 

Veal, ve]. m. flesh of a cidf. 
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Vedett^ ▼e-det:', n. a mounted sentry. 

Veer, ver, v* to turn. 

Ve^tati«n, v^*e*ti'shun. n. plant life. 

Venemeno^ Te<li£'iiien», n. impetuosity ; Tlolence. 
Vehicle. ve*IkK n, a carriaee ; any kind of conveyance. 
Veil, tAK n. coverinjr for the face ; anythinif that con< 
ceals an object : a dhffuise. 

Vein, van. ». a blood-vessel : a streak ; a current. 
Veldt, vrit. n. a South African g^rassy plain. 

Vellicate, verik-at, v. to twitch. 

Velocity^ vel-os'it-T, n, speed; swiftness. 

Venal, ve'nal, atij. mercenary ; aordid. 

Vend, vend, v. to sell. 

Vendue, ven-du', n. a public auction. 

Veneer, ve-ner', ». a thin surface of superior wood 
over an inferior ; surface show ; v. to overlay. 
Veneratde, ven'er-abi, adj. wortJiy of reverence. 
Venery, ven'er-T. n. hunting ; sexual commerce. 
Venf^eance, ven'jens. n. reven^' ; retribution. 

Venial, ve'ni-al, adj. pardonable. 

Venom, ven'oiii. ». poison. 

Venous, \ e'nus, ad/, pertaining to veins. 

Vent, vent, n. an air opening ; escape. 

Ventilation, ven-til-Ti'sluin, ». state of being ventilated. 
Ventral, vcii'tral, ad/\ pcrt.nming to the belly, {body. 
Ventricle, veiit'nkl, *t. a small opening in an animat 
Ventriloquism. ven-trlt'd.kwi 2 m. ». the art nf uttering 
souiirls as it they came from other places or persons. 
Venture, vf.'nt'.'ir, » an enterprise, w. to hasard. 
Venue, ven'ii, // place wlicrc .in .iction can be brought. 
Veracity, ver-as'it-I, n. truth ; sincerity. 

Verandah, ver-un^d.1, n. an open jHirtiro. 

Verbal^ ver'lial, ad/, by word of mouth ; oral. 

Vertaati m, ver-bct'tiiii, «,/£'. w ord for word. 

VerUage, verb'Mj, «, profusion of words. 

Verdant, ver'dant, ndf green ; flouriiiliing 
Verdict, ver'dikt. n. dt'cision. 

Verger, wrj'er, «. a macc-be,*ircr ; a cathetlril lieadle. 
Veruy, ver'if-i. v, to confttni. (truth : prohabiiity. 
Verisimilitude, ver4-sim-il'it'Ud, n appliance of 
Verjuice, verijons. n. Juice of gruen fruit. 

Vermicular, vcr-iiiik'u-lar, ad), wonn-like. 

Vermilion, vcr-iml'yun, tt. a bright red colour 
Vermin, vcr'niin, u noxious insects and aniiutiis 
Vemaemor, ver-n.ik'u-lar, adJ. native. 

Vernal, vur 'nal, ad/ rotating to spring. 

Versant, serisant, adj famili.*tr. 

Veraatile, vcrs'A til, ad/, turning easily ; of varied 
Verse, ver.s. tt. jHietry ; a stanza. [capacity. 

Version, vcrsli'iin, ti. translation ; edition: .iccount. 
Vertebra, vert'e-bm, «. the Joint of the bat kimono. 
Vertex, ver'loks, u the suiuiiiit. 

Vertical, vert'ik-al, ad/. |x>r|>cndiculir. 

Vertigo, ver'tl-go, «. dizziiieis 
Verve, verv, tt onrrgy ; vital power. 

Vesanio, rc'S.Viif-a, tt. insanity. 

Vesicle, vcs'ikl, n. small bladder, blister, or celL 
Vespers, ves'pers, w. evening service. 

Ves^, ves'el, ;/ a sftip ; a uionsil. [possession. 

Vest, vt'st, n a waistcisit : 7*. to clothe : to pktee in 
Vestibule, vest'ib-uU «. entrance lull, corridor, or 
Vestige, vest'ij, n. a trace. Iporch. 

Vestry, vcs'trf. « n nioiii in which church vestments 
are kept and church othcuU meet ; the assembly 
fkf church oflicials. 

Vesuvion, vcs-u'v)-an. ti. a kind of match, [aged person. 
Veteran, vet'er-an. w, one who has served long; an 
Veterinary, vcr'cr.ln-ar-l, aff/. pertaining to the caring 
of diseases of animals ; tt. a practitioner of this art. 
Veto, ve'to, tt. prohibition ; fiower of rejection. 

Vex, \elui. V. to harass ; to annoy. 

Viable, ti'abl, adj\ capable n! existing 
Viaduct, vi'A-iiukt, tt. a bndge-like structure crossing 
a valley and uniting with roads at each end. 

Vial, vi'.il. tt. .*1 small bottle. 

ViaadSt vf^onds, tt. food ; victuals. 

Vibrate, vriirni, v. to djlctllate. ^ fman. 

Vicar, vik'ar, n. substitute ; deputy ; a parisli clergy- 
Vice, vis. M. wickednev) ; a blemish ; a screw-press. 
VJce^naul, vis-kon'sul. u. one acting for n CoflsuL 
Vicegerent, vls-je'rent, adj. acting for another. 
Viceroy, vis'roi, n. a king's deputy. • 
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Vicinag% vis’in-fij. w. neiglihourhood. 

Vldaua, Tish'us. ot/J. wicked ; base; immomL 
VidKitude, vi-sis'it-ud, n. cliange ; trial. 

Victim, vik'tiui, n. one who is saertteed ordeinded. 
Victor, vik'tor. tt. conqueror. 

Victonne, vik-to-ren', n. a kmd of tippet 
Vlctuola, vit'lz, tt. fo^. 

VidimuB, vid'i-mus, m. ins|)ccrion, as of sccoonts. 
Vlduous, vid'ii-us, adj'. widowed. 

Vie, vf, V. to cuiiteud. 

View, vu. V. to behold ; tt. the prospect 
Vigesima], vi-Jes^ini-al.^i//. twentieth. 

Vigil, viyil, tt. a wacchii^ in the night. 

Vigilant, vij'il-ant. adj. watchful : alert. 

Vignette, viii-et', h. a small engraving or skeCdi 

f without bord.'T. 

igour, vij^or, tt. strength ; energy ; force. 

Viking, vi^ king, n. an old Scandinavian pirate leader. 
Vile, vil. ad;- uase; mctin; wicked. 

Villa, vil'A, «. suburlian residence. 

Village, vir.^j, n. a sniatl collection of homes. 

Villain, \ii'.tn. tt, a scoundrel 

Villenage, vil'eii-aj, tt a kind of servitude tliat existed 
m the M :ddle Ages 
Vim, vim, tt. vigour; energy; “go.” 

Vincible, vin'5*-bl. adj. capable o< being overcome. 
Vindicate, vin'd>-k.it. v. to defend ; to maintain.^ 
Vindictive, vin-rlik'tiv, ad/, desinng Kvenge. * 
Vineyard, viiryani. w. field where grapes are grown. 
Vintner, vint'ner. tt. a wine dealer. 

Viola, vi-iVla, It. a tenor \iolm. 

Violence, vi'o-lens, tt. force. 

Violin, vi'ii-lm, « a fiddle. 

Violoncello, ve>o-lon-chel'6. rt a double-bass viol. 
Viperous, vrtHtr-us. adj malignant ; venomous. • 
Virago, \i-r.vgo. tt. a termagant ; a violent-tempered 
Virgin, ver'jin, tt. a cliaste maiden. * [woman. 
Virginid, ver'jin-al. ac/^nuidenly ; n. an old keyed in- 
Virgulc, vcr^giil. rt. a small rod ; a comma, (strurnent. 
Viridity, vir-id'it-i, n greenness. 

Virile, viriil. ad;, strong ; manly. [of such thiqg 

Vurtu, ver'top, m objects of art and antiquity ; a knre 
Virtual, viritu-al, adj m ettVet. 

Virtue, vcritii, n. murdi worth ; purity : duty 
Virtuoso, ver-tu-O'zo. rt. one nevotud to objects of 
s'Ttu; a skilled musician, painter, etc. 

Virulent, viriu-lent, adj malignant. 

Virus, vT'rvs, tt. contagious matter. 

Visage, viz'ij, «. the face ; the countenance. 

Visceral, vts'e-rS tt. the boweis. 

Viscid, vis'id. adj. sticky. 

Visible, vir'ibl, adj. pen cptible. 

Vision, vizli'un, n. the sense of seeing ; .inytiiiqg 
seen ; a dream. 

Visit, viz'it, 71 to attend. ^ 

Visor, vi'zor, «. the ni.-u,k portion of a helmet. 

Vista, vis'til, ft a view through an avenue 
Visuu, vi.xb'ii-al, pertaining to sight. 

Vital, v^tal, ttdt. relating to hie ; essential 
Vitiate, vi5li'l-.ir. z. to corrupt ; to aJUivU 
Vitreous, vit'ri-us, ai^. glass-like. 

Vituperate, vi-tu'per-at, ?' lo abuse. 

Vivacity, vi-va.s'ft.l, m. aniinatinii, • 

Vivid, vtv'id, adf. bright : striking. 

Viviparous, \I-vi|yar.us, adj. producing young alive. 
Vivisection, viv-l-.sek'shiin. h. dissection of live api- 
Vixen, viks’t'n. tt. a fcni.ilc fox ; a termagant, [makk 
Vixwrd, vi7'.trcL tt. n m.uik. 

Vocal. viVk.'il. at^. liaving. or uttered by. a vence. 
Vocalist, v5'kal-ist, n. a singer. 

Vocation, vfi-ka'shun, ft. occupation ; trade. 

Voe, vO, H a creek. 

Vogue, vog, « fashion ; common use. 

Voice, vois, ff. uttered sound. 

Void, voiil, ad/, empty : ft. vacancy. 

Volant, vO'lant, adj. flying. 

Volatile, vol'a-tn, odj. Ilighty- ; evaporating quickly. 
Volcano, vol-ka'no, n. a burning mountain. 

Volition, vA-lish^ln, n. w'ill power. 

Vollw,^ol'T. n. a simultaneous dischaige of fireoima. 
Volubl^ vol'u-bl, ati;. fluent of speech. 

Volume, vol'um, n. dimension ; quantity ; a nook. 


day; at ; &rm ; €ve , elk ; tb6re ; toe ; pin ; machine ; bold ; p5t; stOrm ; mOte ; tub ; bfirn. 
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Voluntary, vorun*t&-tT, adj. of free choice. 

Volunteer, vol-un-ter', v. to offer; ». one u’lio s«'rveis 
voluptarlly. ^ 

Voluptuoua. vo<lup'tu-us, etdj. scnsuaL 
Vomltj vom'it. v. to throw up. 

Voracity, vo-ras'it-T, n. greediness. 

Voitot, vor'tcks, «. whirlpool. [service. 

Votary, vA'ta-iI. n. one devoted to a pursuit or 
Vote, v6t, M. the expression of choice ; sufTraf^e : v. to 
Votive, vO'tIv, aijr, given by vow. [select by voting. 
Vouch, vowch. V. to attest. 

Vouchsafe, vowch*saP. v. to design ; to grant. 

Vow, vow. ft, a sacred promise to perform a certain 
act : V. to make such a promi.«<e. 

Vow^ vow'el, n, a simple open sound ; one of the 
five letters— a. c. i, o, u. 

Voyage, voPai, ». a journey by sea. 

Viucanlae^ snirkan-Iz. v. to combine with sulphur. 
Vulgar, vul'gar, at(f. low; coarse; common. 
Vulnerable. vurncr-Abl, at/j. capable of beuig injured. 
Vulpine, m'pin, atfj. concerning the fox 

W 

Wadding, wod'ing, n. soft cotton material used for 
Waddle, wod'l, v. to walk like a duck. [stuffing. 
Wane, wad, v. id walk in water. 

Wafer, wS'fer, u. a tlun cake ; a little round pasty 
substance formerly used in sticking letters. 

Waft, woft. V. to float. 

Wage, wij, w. pay for service; v. to carry on. 
Wager, wVjer, n. a bet. 

Waggery, wa^cr-I, n. ^ortiveness. 
rWaggon;Won.i..a fctir-wheeled vehicle for con* 
veyW goods. [ownerless. 

Waif, wiu,^ a homeless wanderer ; anything found 
Wail, w31, n. a cry* of lament v v. to lament. 

Wain, w’fin. n. a waggon. 

Wainscot, wfin'skot, tt, a wooden wall lining. 

Waist, w^t, u. the part of the body immediately 
Wait, wit. V. to tarry. [above the hips. 

Waiter, wri'ter, n. an attendant. 

Waive, wav, v, to relinquish. [waken. 

Wake, w.^k, m. a watch ; track of a vessel ; v. to 
Wale, wftl. H. a streak caused by a stnfie ; a ildge m 
Walk,wawk, v. to proceed by footsteps ; n. gait, [cloth. 
Wall^ wol'et, n. a small hag ; a knapsack. 
Wall-eye, wawl*!, n. a white, or blind, eye. 

Wallop, wol'op, V. to flw. 

Wallow, wol'o, V. to roll about, as in mire ; to live in 
Wampum, wom'pum, n. Indian head-money, [vice. 
Wan, won, pale. 

Wand, wond, h. a slender stick ; a rod of authority. 
Wfod^, wonMer, v. to rove. 

Wane, wan, v. to decrease ; n. decline. 

Wanton, wou'tun, a<(/. loose ; frolicsome ; licentious 
Warble, wawrr'bl, v. to sing with trills. 

Ward, wawd. w. a person under guardianship; 

custody; v. to guard. [in ; apparel. 

Wardrobe, wawrd'rAb, n. a place for storing clothes 
Wardp-room, wawrd'ioom, m. officer’s mess-room on 
Ware, w.lr, m. merchandise ; goods [a warship. 
Warfare, wawr'far, n. hostilities; war. 

Warily, w.Viil*I, adv. cautiously. 

Warm, wawrm, adJ. moderately hot 
Warn, wawm, v, to caution. 

Warp, wawrp, n, the lengthwise yam in a weaver’s 
loom ; V. to twist : to pervert. [to justify. 

Warrant wor^ant, n. security ; writ : v. togu-arantce ; 
Warren, worsen, n, ground where rabbits by^w. 
Wart, wawrt, »». a hard excrescence on the skin. 
Wary, wi'tf, adf. cautious ; cunning. 

Waan-board. wosh'bbrd, a. board round the bottom 
of the walls of a room : a rubbing board. 

Waaher, wosh’cr, » . a ring for lessening friction. 
Waahy, wosh'T, adj. watery ; feeble. 

Waapfsh, wospflsh, adf. polish ; snappy. 

* Wassail, wos'fil, n. spiced liauor. 

Waste, wist, n. unnecessary loss; refu.se. [water. 
Wastegate, wa.st'git, n. gate for letting out waste 
WalehwonL woeh'wetil. h. naasword : motto. 
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Water, waw'ter, v. to pour water ; to irrigate. 
Water-brash, waw'ter-brash, w. a mouth affection. 
Water-cement, waw'ter-se-ment, n. hydraulic cement, 
Water-colour, waw'ter-kurur, n. a diluted colour. 
Waterman, waw'ter-man, n. a boatman. • 
Water-melon, wawHer-mel-un, u. a luscious fruit. 
Waterproof, waw'ter-proof, h. an article rendered 
impervious to water. [gather. 

Watershed, waw'ter*ghed. n. a district where waters 
Waterspout, waw'ter-spowt, n. a whirling column of 
water spouting into the air. 

Wattle, wot'U n. a twig; a hurdle. 

Wave, wfiv, m. a moving swell of water ; an undula- 
tion ; V. to make undulatory movements. 
Wave-offering, wfiv'crer-lng, n. a Jewish offering 
made by waving of hands. 

Waver, wa-ver, v. to hesitate. 

Waxen, waks'en, wax-like. 

WaybJU, wi'bil, n. a list of passengers and goods in 
a public conveyance. 

Wayiarer, wa'far-er, h. a traveller. 

Waylay, wa-la', v. to attack from ambush. 

Waywara, wii'werd. acl/. fruward ; wilfuL 
Vifea^ wek, ad/, fbeble. 

Weal, wel, n. welfare. 

Wealth, wclrA, tt. nches. [child. 

Wean, wen, to alienate : to discontinue suckling a 
Weapon, wep'un, n a fighting implement. 

Wear, w§r, v. to use ; to have on the person, as 
WeaiY, wc'ri, adj. tired. [clothes. 

Weather, weth'er, n. the state of the atinos jheie. 
Weathercock, weth'er-kok, n. a vane. 

Weathergage, weth'er*gSj, n. the position of a ship 
to the windward of anotner. 

Weatherglass, weth'er-glas, n. a barometer. 

Weave, wev, v. to interlace threads, as in a loom. 
Weazen, wez'n, adi. dried up ; thm [brane. 

Webbed, webd, adf. having toes united by a mem- 
Wedge, wej, n. a cleaving tool ; a piece of wood or 
metal used for bolding anything b place. 
Wedlock, wed'lok, n, marriage. 

Wee, we, n. adj. very small. 

Weed, w£d, n. a iisefess plant. 

Weedy, w^df. adj. full of weeds. 

Week, wek, n. seven days. 

Ween, w^, v. to think ; to fanev. 

Weep, w», V. to shed team 
Weft, weft, H. the woof of cloth. 

Weight, wilt, M. gravity; heaMiicss : importance. 
Weird, werd, ad/, wild ; eerie; unearthly. 

Welcome, wel'kuro, adj. agreeable ; n, a warm recep* 
Weld, weld, v. to unite. [tion. 

Welfare, wel'iSr, n. good fortune ; happiness. 
Welkin, wel'kin, n. die sky. 

Well-being, wel-be'ing, n, welfare. 

Well-bred, wel-bred'. 0 <fA well-born ; refined. 
Well-apring, wel'spring, ». source. 

Welt, welt, H. edging round a shoe; v. to sew on a 
Welter, welt'er, v. to wallow, I melt. 

Wench, wensh. tt. a girl. 

Wend, wend. v. to go ; to betake. 

Wet. wet, M. mmsture: rain; v. to moisten. 

Wether, weth'er, tt. a castrated sheep. 

Whack, hwak, v. to strike. 

Whalebone, liwfirbOn. n. elastic substance obtained 
from the jaws of whales. 

Wharf, hwawrf, n. quay to load or unload ships upon 
Wheaten, hwe'ten. adj- mnde of wheat [or from. 
Wheedle, hwe'di. v to coax. 

Wheel, hwel, n. a circular frame turning on an axis. 
Wheelbarrow, luvel'bar-fi, tt, a hand vAicle. 
Whedwrlgbt, hwfil'rit, u. a wheel-maker. 

Wheeze, hwez, v. to breathe heavily. 

Whelm, hwelm, v. to overwhelm. 


Whelp, bwelp, n. a puppy. 

Whereaa, hw£r*azf, adv. considering ; when in fiset 
Wherry, hwer'I, w. a shallow boat. 

Whet, iiwet, v. to sharpen. 

Whether, hweth'er, #fVK. w’hich of the two. 
WhelCtone, hwet'ston. n. a shariiening tool 
Whqr, hvrey, n. thin |Mit of milL 
Whiff, hwi , H, a puff of air or smoke. 


Watdiwt^ woch'werd, n. password ; motto, 
dly ; 3.1 ; firm ; Cve ; Sk ; ; Ice ; pin ; machine ; bold ; pOt ; stOnn ; mflte ; tSb ; bffm. 
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Whiffle, hwIPl, V. to scatter. 

Whlffletree, hwlf l-tre, n. pert of a 
Whim, hwim, h. a caprice; a freak. 

Whimpw, hwim'per, v. to whine. 

Whine, liwin, v. to murmur. 

Whloiw,1iwfn'l, V. to neufh. 

Whip, nwip, H. a lash with a handle: v. to lash. 

Whir, hwer. n. a buzzing sound. 

Whirl, hwerl, v. to revolve quickly. 

Whirlwind, hwerlVlnd. m. a rotatinuT wind. 

Wbiek, hwlsk, m. a kind of brush ; v. to beat, as an eg[c. 
Whisper, hwisp'er, v. to speak low down. 

Whitewash, hwit'wosh, v. to coat with lime-water. 
Whither, hwith'er, atfv. where ; to what place. 
Whittle, hwlt'l, v. to cut with a knife; m. a kind of 
Whiz, hwiz, n. a hissins sound. [knife. 

Whole. h61, n. total 

Wholesale, hdl'sSl, ad/, buying In large quantities to 
Wholesome, hdl'sum, adj. good ; sound, [sell again. 
Whorl, hworl, n. aehistor. 

Whom, hAr, m. a struiniiet. 

Wick, wlk. M. the twisted threads or blazing part In 
the centre of iamps or candles. 

Wicked, wik'ed. adJ. sinful. 

Wicker, wik'er, atjf. made of twigs. 

Wicket, wik'et. «t. a small gate. 

Widen, wid'en. v. to broaden. 

Widow, wid'A. ». a woman whose husband is dead. 
Widows, wid'6-er. h. a man whose wife is dead. 
Width, widrA. h. breadth. 

Wield, weld, v. to handle. 

Wig, wig. n. artificial hair for the head. 

Wiggle, wig'l, V. to squirm. 

Wight, wit, n. a person. 

Wigwam, wig'wam, n. an Indian hut. 

Wild, wnd, aaj. savage ; desert ; stormy. 

Wildemeaa, wil'der-nes, n, a desert. 

Wile, wfl. n, a sly action. 

Wilful, wil'ful, «<//. olistinate. 

Willingness, wil'ing-nes, u. readiness 
Win, wui, V. to gam ; to allure. 

Wince, wins, v. to flinch. 

Winch, winsh. «. a crank ; a hoisting apparatus. 
Wind, wind. n. a current of air. 

Windage, wind'aj, n. tlie dtiicrence between a gun's 
diameter and that of a ball. 

Wind-bound, atO- detained by contrary winds. 
Windfall, wind'lawl, n. an unexpected boon. 
Wind-gall, wlnd-gawl, h. tuuiour on a horse's fetlock. 
Winding-eheet. wlnd’ing-&het, •«. shroud. [ship. 

Windlaiir^>u<l'is^> weigtit-raisipg machine on a 
Wiridow, wInd'A. w. an oiienmg for light. 
Wmdow-sash, win'dA-sash. n. frame m which glass is 
Windpipe, wind'pip, rt. die trachea [set. 

Windward, wind'werd, adv. towards the wind. 
Wlne-tebber, win'bib-er, ». a great wine-drinker. 
Wing, wing, m. the limb of a bird used m flying ; v. to 
Winning, win'ing, ad/, attractive. [take flight. 
Winnow, win'd, v. to sifl. 

Wire, wTr, n. a thread of metal 
Wire-puller, wir'pool-er, fi. an intriguer; one who 
Wiry, wlr'i. ad/, tough. [control.s secretly. 

Wise, wiz, adj. discreet ; just. 

Wieeacre, wlz'ik-cr. n, one who assumes wisdom. 
Wish, wish. M. desire. 

Wisp, wisp. «. bundle of straw or hay. 

Wistful, wist'ful ad/, attentive. 

Wit, wit. H. ready sen»e. 

Witch, wich. n. a woman of supposed magical power. 
Witchery. wich'er-I, ». enchantment. 

Withdrawal, with-diaw'al. n. a moving or taking back. 
Withe, with. M, a willow twig. 

Wither, aith'er, v. to dry up. 

Withers, wlth'erz, n. the neck-joint of a horse. 
Withhold, with-hAld'. v. to hold bar^ 

Withstand, with-stand'. v. to oppose. 

Witness, wit'nes. n. oqp who beat%testlmony. 
Wit-snapper, #ii'snap-cr, m. one who affects wit. 
Wizard, wiz'ard. w. a sorcerer ; a conjurer. 

Woe, wA, N. grief ; ndness. . 

WonianhooiC woom'an-hood. n. the condition or being 
Wonder, wun'der, tt. surprise. [a wonum. 
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Wont, vAnt, adj. accustomed. 

Wonted wOnt'^ atf/. customary. 

woo. V. to ni.'ike love to. 

Woodcut, wood'kuti H. a wood engraving. 

V*'oodea, wood'en, ad/, made of wood ; stupid. 
Woodland, wood'land. n. forest land. 

Wooer, woofer, m. a lover. 

Woof, woof. ». weft 
WoolFell, wool'fel a. skin with wool on. 

Woollen, wool'cn. ad/, made of wool. 

Wording, werd'ing. n. manner of expression. 

Wordy, werd'f. a(n. verbose. 

Work. work. n. labours toil ; a composition. [poor. 
Workhouse, werk'hows, n. house of refuge for the 
Workman, werk'man. ». an artisan ; a labourer. 
Worldly, werld'lI.iK^. pertaining to the world, [screw. 
dVorm, werin. n. an eartli-feeding animal ; thread of a 
Worry, wer'l n. trouble ; vexation ; v. to bite savagely. 
Worship, wer'ship, n. devotion ; adoration. 

Wort, wert. n. a planL 
Worst, werst, ad/, the most wicked. 

Worsted, wcrs'tcd. n. consisting of combed wool 
Worth. werfA, h. value ; pn.:e. 

Wound, woond, h. an injury ; v. to injure. 

Wraith. rarA. n. a ghost. 

Wrangle, rang'gl. v. to quarrel ; to dispute. 

Wrangler, ranggler. n. one who wranigles ; one who 
achieves a first m.athetnatical position at JCam- 
Wrapi rap. v. to fold. [midge University. 

Wrath. rirA. n. anger ; fury. 

Wreatn, re/A. n. a gnrland. 

Wreck, rek. ». a destroyed ship ; v. to ruin. 

Wrench, rench, v. to wrest. 

Wrest, rest. v. to force from. 

Wrestle, res' I v. to contend with ; to try to throw 
Wretch, rech, n. a miseiable person. [down.* 

Wriggle, rig'l v. to twist. ^ 

Wnng, ring. v. to twist; to strain. 

Wrinkle, ringk'I , n. a crease. 

Wrist, nst. n. the Joint connecting the hand with the 
Writ, rit. n. a legal summons. [arm. 

Write, rit, v. to Inscribe. 

Writhe, rith, v. to twist ; to be distorted with pain. 
Wrongi rong, n injustice; injury. 

Wroth, roM, v. angry 
Wry, ri, ad/- iwistoi. 

X 

Xangti, zang'ti. n. the Chinese name for Supreme 
Xanthine, z.-ui'/Am, k. yellow dyeing matter. [Being. 
Xanthous, zan'/Aus, ad/- yellow. 

Xebec, se'bek.». a small vessel. 

Xema, zfi'ma, n. a genus of gulls. 

Xeidum, ze'nT-um, n. present to a distinguished pet 
Xenodochy, zen-od'A-icl n. hospitality. Poik 

Xerasla, zrr-a'sl-a. n. a liair disease 
Xerophsgy, ze-roffi-jr, n. habit of living on dry food. 
Xiphoid, ziroid, ad/- sword-fisli shafted. 

Xylocarp, zl'to-karp, n. a woixly fruit. 

Xylography, zMog'raf.T. m. art of wood engraving 
Xyltqibagous, zMof'-a-gus. ad;, feeding on wootT 
Xylt^one, zi'lA-fAn. n. a wooden rou>ical instrument. 
Xyst, zist, »i. an athletic court. [bones. 

Xyster, zist'er, n. a surgical instrument for scraping 


Y 

Yacca, yak'a. n, a West Indian evergreen. 

Yacht, yot. n. a pleasure vessel 
Yam, yam, n. a tropical root. 

Yammer, yam'er. v. to lament. 

Yankee, yang'ke. an American. 

Yard, yfird. n. a measure of 3 feet; an enclosed 
s^ce ; a ship's licam. 

Yardatick, yflrd'stik, n. a stick 3 feet long. 

Yam, vfirn, n. spun wool cotton, flax, or silk. 
Yarrour, yfir'A, n. an herb. 

Yawl yawl. w. a ship's boat. 

Yawn, pawn. n. act of gaping ; v. to gape. 

Yena, yfin, v. to bring forth young. 
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yearling', yer'llng, n. an animal a year old. , 

Yearn, yern, v. to desire eagerly. i, 

Yelk, yelk, ». yolk. , . 

Yell, yel, v. to utter a ^rp cry. 

Yell^, yelA of a bright gold colour. 

Yelp, yelp. v. to bark shrilly. 

Yeoman, y^inan. n. a fanner ; a freeholder. 
Yeateolay, yes'ter-da, h. the day last past. 

Yew, yoo, n. an evergreen tree. 

Yield, yeld, v. to produce. 

Yolk, yuk. ft. yellow of an egg. 

Yoke, yOk, n. bondage. 

Yoke-mlow, y6k'feI-6. m. an %csociatc. 

Yokel, yA'kel. n. a country bumpkin. 

Yonder, yoa'der. adv. at a distance within sight. 

Yore, y6r, ». ancient days. 

Young, yung, not long born : u. the olfspring of 
Vul^yo^, ». the old-time name of Chrisunas. lanintals. 


Zabra, z&'bra, n. a small Spanish vessel. 

Zamia, za'inf-A. n, a genus of plants. 

za-nel'a, n. a twilled fabric for covering 
Zany, za'ni. n. a buffoon. [umbicikis. 

ZsM. zaks. ft. a slater's liammer. 

Zaaireel, h . ardour. 

Zand, Zend, n. e&rly Persian language, [the Parsees. 
Zend-Avesta, zend- 4 -vest'd. n. the ancient writings of 
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Zenith, zcn'Uh, the highest point of the heavens. 
Zephyr, zef er, w. a gentle wind. 

Zein. ze'ro. ». nothing; the point from which t 
thermometer is graduated. t- 

Zest, zest. ». eagerness : r^ish. 

Zigzag, zig'z.ig, adj. tins way and ^hat. • [tery. 
Zincode, ziitg’kud, ». positive pole of a galvanic bat- 
Zincography, zing-kc^'m-tlT, n. a process of prmtiug 
from zinc plates. 

Zither, zi//i'cr, ft. a flat-stringed musical instrument. 
Zodiac, zb'dl-ak. h. linaginaiy iimer circle in the 
heavens containing the twebro signs through which 
the sun travels. 

Zoic, z 5 'ik. at^. relating to animals. 

Zone, zdn, w. a girdle ; a division of the earth. 
Zoography, zb'og'rft-fl. n. description of animals. 
Zoollte, zd'd-l!t. M. fossil animal substance. 

Zoology, z 6 ’o 1-6 m 1. h. the natural history of animals. 
Zoophyte, zd'd-fit. n. a plant-Iike animal, as the sponge. 
Zoospore, zd'b-sijdr, h. a spore caijablc of moving. 
Zootomy, z&*ot'o-mI. h. the anatomy of animals. 

Zulu, zoo'loo, n. an Afncan Kaffir race. 

Zumology, zu-mor6-jI, w. science of fermentation. 
Zygomatic, zig-o-mat'ik, aup. pertaining to the chcPK- 
Zygon, zi'gon, m. a connecting bar. [buue. 

Zyme, zTm. ». a germ supposed to cause zymouc 
disease ; a ferment. 

Zymotic, zl-mot'ik, aiO'- pertaining to fermentation. 
Zythum, ziVAum, m. a liquor made from wheat and 


TH^ BRITISH COINAGE. 


The Standard Coinage ef Great Britain consists of tlie 
followmg pieces, some ef winch are issued for special 
. purposes (not for currency) 


(\»ni. 


Gold: 

Five Pound Piece 
Two Pound Pn.ee , . 

Sovereign 

Hair-Sovcreigu . . 

Silver: 

Crov 

T>oubIe Florin . . 
Hall-Crown . . 

Florin 

Sliiliing ... 

Sixpence 

Groat 

Threepenny Piece 
Twopenny Piece 

Penny 

Bronze : 

Penny 

Ilalfncniiy .... 
Fartliiiig 


Stanil ird 
Wciglit. 


Grrtuis. 

616-373.19 

246-54895 

i-I 3 ' 374 I 7 

6 ro 37 ?j 


436 -,r’ 3<^'3 

349 09 t '90 
ciH i8i8x 


*74 '54545 
87 -.7378 
4303636 
29-09090 
31 8181S 


M ‘54545 
7-27-72 

>4583113 

Uy'Sixj-jo 

43 


Standard Gold Coinage ui Britain coi\>ists of 
elcven-twclffhs of fine metal and one-twelfth<^ alloy ; 
fineness^ 916-66. Twenty troy pounds of standard 


gold are coined into 934 sovereigns ami one iuiil- 
Miseruign . one troy ounce is. tlirrcforc. worth 
17s. lOgd , uiul rine ounce of pure gold, £4, 4s. ix(d. 
The tuiiinnuin Height at hIiicIi a sovereign is allowccl 
to remain current mu liulicngcd is iss) grams ; that 
of hali-a-sovereign 61 ii grains. Any person to whom 
It IS tendered may lire.ik, cut, or deface any goid 
com below tiie lc*ast current weight, but light gold 
com which has not been lilcgully de.ilt with is re- 
ceived by the Hank of ling (and on bciialf of tlic 
Mint Ht Its full f.ice value. 


Standard Sliver comprises ilurty-scven-fortietlis 
or fine metal .-nid ihrt'e rortii*ths nf alloy ; tiiu ness, 925 
One troy pound of standard silver is coined into C6 
shillings. 

Bronze as employed m minting 111 the British Em- 
pire IS an alloy of coi>)>er 95 i>arts, tin 4 parts, and 
zinc X part 

No person is pcniiittcd to cf»m any token to pass for, 
or as representing, any Urilisli piece of money under 
a penalty of 

Bank of England Motee are issued for sums of 
.itS' £^0, al-a) for £^^yo, j^^oo, and 

rile lender of Il.ink of hngland Notes is 
leg.il in Engl.iiul and W'aies lor every jmrpose ; but 
no one can be compelled by l.i\v to give cliaiige. 
Gold, if .ibovu the ininniiiiui recognised current 
weight, IS a legal tender to any uiiiount. .Sdier is 
not a legal lender lor sums over nor bronze, 
including farthings, for beyond a shilling. 


Trearary Notes of tlie value of £i and lur are now 
issued and arc legal tcnrler for any amount. 
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THERMOMETER 

COMPARISONS. 

There are three Thormonicters In common 
use ; Fahrenheit's in Bn^lisb-spcakiiiui: countries 
(generally, Centigrade in LAtln countries, 
Reaumur in Germany. 

The only diflerence between them is that the 
three tiicrmoincters being placed in freezing 
ice and the [losition of the quicksilver being 
marked on the glass, and the same three 
themioineters then being put into boiling water 
and the height of the q licksilver marked at 
that point, the distance between the two 
points is divided into x8k> parts by Falireuheit. 
xoo parts in Centigrade, So parts bj' Reaumur. 

^Vhereas in ContigrarTe and Rcaiiinur freezing 
point is marked as Fahrenheit marks his 
first degree at thirty<-two degrees below 
freezing |K>int| thus making biz** hts boiling 
point. 

The accompanying tabic will facilitate the 
conversion of one reading into another. 

Readings of my one of these three scales can 
be converted into those of any other by the 
following rules r — 

Kdaumur to Ccntigrarle X 54-4 

to Fahrenheit X 944+33 
Fahrenheit to Rteumur — 33-c^ X 4 
to Centigrade -33-49 X s 
Centigrade to Reaumur X 4+5 

to Fahrenheit X 9-+ 5+30 


R£aumur — Water solidifies ... e* 

Centigrade . . . o* 

'Fahrenheit „ ,, . . . 3r“* 

B.il-dminoniac ... o* 
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Pears’ Dicti®nary of 
General Information 


TREATING UPON SOME 6000 OIFFERENJ SUBJECTS 
INCLUDING THE CHIEF MATTERS OF INTEREST IN 


History, 

Science, 

Invention, 

Literature, 

Folk-Lore, 

Music, 


Exploration, 

Ethnology, 

Commerce, 

Trade and Industry, 
Politics, 

Religion, 


Education, 

Palaeontology, 

Kcoiiomics, 

Navigation, 

Art, 


Natural History, 
Geology, 
Architecture, 
Antiquities, 
Astronomy, &c. 


^OTT»^Biographical subjects of all pe* iods are dealt with in the '^Dictionary rj Prominent 
People'' section; infortBiaiion concerning domestic birds of the home and^arm wM he 
found in "Pears* Diitionarv of Poultry and Cage Btrtfsj* and "Peaos Dictionary of 
Domei^tic Pets" ; ttu "Indoor and Outdoor Sports and Pastimes" section comprises aSi 
that need be said in a comprehensive work of this description concerning such matters; 
while much other "General Information" h properly classified in “ Pears' Dictionary of 
Healthf "Pears* Dictionary of Gardening," ''Pears' Dictionary of Cookery f "Peons' 
Offices Compendium^' “ Pears' Dictionary of Motonngf and the various other specialised • 
sections of this Cyclopaeduu 


die upper |K>rtion of the capital of a 

column : also a contrivance for adding fi<urt:> 

Abaddoa, the angel of the bottomless pit— Apollyon, 
SAtan. 

AbattiS, a military term signifying an entrenchment of 
trees placed side by side wnili the branches outwauK 

Abbeville Treaty, the surrender, in 1250, by Henry 
111 . to Louis IX., of his clauiis to Anjou, Nuriiiandy, 
and adjacent pros luces. 

Abbeye — monastic or conventual establishments 
governed by an abbot or an abbess— w^re among the 
earliest of Christian institutions, and were adopted 
in Western Europe under the Benedictines in the 
6th and 7th centuries, sprcadiiw to such an extent 
tliat in 1415 no fewer than fifteen thousand and 
seventy abliuys liad been established by tliis order 
alone. At Canterbury, Westminster, York, and 
other places in Britain tiie remains of Benedictine 
ablieys are still to be seen. The Cistercian ablieys 
are ot latv date, and well preserved vxamiileN are to 
be found at Fountain's, Kievaulx, Kirkstall, Tiiitcni, 
etc. From the dissolution of the Monasteries by 
Henry Vlll. monasticism practically ceised in this 
country, and no further nbbeys were built. The 
ruins of religious houses in England and Scotland are 
among the most interesting relics of former d.iys. 

AbdloiktlOO* Tl>e term refers usually to llie act of a 
sovereign who rc]lnqul.siies the supreme power in a 
State. There is only one instance since tiie Conquest 
of the abdication of an English monarch, that of 
lames 11 .. in 168S. Among Continental nations there 
nave been many. In h ranee we liave those of 
Napoleon 1 .. Cliarles X.. and Louis Philippe. The 
most notable abdications of the old Roman days were 
thoM of Sulla, B.C. 79. and Diocletian in A.P. 305. 

Abdootloa Is a term Indicating generally the 
forcible carrying ofT of a woman either against lier 
own will or the rights of her legal^rotectors. and is 
an offence that is sevAely ptinisHId as felony, and 
llie abduction uf an unman led girl under sixteen io 
puiiisJiable as a nitsdrnie.’mour even when there has 
bcai no intent of detention against the will tf her 
parellts or guardians. 

AMMdarliuis, a small sect of Anabapllsta of the 
Bfich ceniiiry, who got tl«elr name from tnelr opposi- 
tion to learning, even down to the A B C. 


Abardasn UnlvaMlty, formed in i860— as at 
present constituted— by the union of two ancient 
colleges dating back to the 16th century. It lias a 
library of about one hundred thousand vohiaacfti 
Along with Glasgow University, it has tiie privilege 
of rvturinng one member uf Parlliment. Held ns 
qiiatercentenary' celebration in Sept., 1006. 

AblogenaBla, a term invented by Professor Huxley 
to Indicate tiie origination of living by not living 
matter. The abiogencsis theory supports tiiat w 
evolution by ^racing the organic into the inorganic. 

Abolition ot Slavery. (See Blavory.) 

Aborlglnoo is a term tiiat was first appUed to an 
ancient Latin race, but now signifies tiie original 
inlinbitants of any coiuitry. The Maories of New 
Zealand and the Red Indians of North America 
represent two prominent existent examples. •As 
rejurds the older nations, aboriginal evidences a*e 
difncult to trace. 

Abraham -men, a term applied to such vagrants as 
simulate sickness, nr "sham Abraliam," as tm saying 
is, especially among sailors The designation Is said to 
have been originally iioriie by a lunatic beggar from 
Bethlehem Hospital in London, maxhed by a special 
badge indicative of the Abraham ward of the hospital 
in which he had been confined. These itinerant 
mendicants were notorious for having enough wit, 
and for cunning, deceit and pred-ttory proclivity. 

Absinthe, an aromatic spirit much consumM in 
France, mid made from a distillation of wormwood 
and other rrxits macerated in alcohol, and manu- 
factured chiefly in Switxerland. Absinthe drinking 
Is a great evil, destroying tiie power of the brain and 
uitiiiiatelv inducing iiaralysis. Its use is prohibited 
in the French Army and Navy. Zola's novel 
"L'Assommoir" was a scdtlitng iiidictiiient of the 
absiiulie habit. 

Absolution, an ecclesiastical tens denotii^ the 
liberation of a person guilty of sin from its conaa- 
quences by the act or intercession of religlout 
authority. Now confined in its strict form chiefiy to 
the Rignan Catholic and Greek Churclies. althoui^ a 
modified form Is occasionally used in certain churches 
of the Anglican Communion. 

Aohdomy Is a Greek term, originally app|tod to 
the groves whege Plato ttught, but sub^uently 
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to Indicate Mffher educational inati(;jtions oi 
a special kind. Academies of science are numf *008 
In all parts of the world, and in addition there are 
what may be called Literary Academics, of which 
the French Academy, ebtablished in 1635. is a notable 
example. There are also Academies of History, of 
Medimne, of Music, am! of Art. The London Royal 
Academy of Arts was founded In 1768, Sir Josiiua 
Reynolds beliiff its first president. Tlie British 
Academy, for the promotion of historical, pliilo- 
sophical, and philolo^cal studies, was founded in igoa, 
and is incorporated by royal rhartcr. 
Aoollinattu,tlon expresses the process by which 
aniiiialh or plants are {fradually inured to a climate 
other than that of their oriffhi. It is a subject which 
has been deeply studied by scientists, more esped* 
ally tince the general acceptance of the Darwin 
theory of eroluiion. Tlie results achieved have 
been marvellous in their effects and of great utility to 
mankind. 

Aoatlo Add. an orranic acid usually obtained by the 
oxidation of taintea wines, the distillation of wood, or 
from tlie leaves of certain plants. I s used in medicine, 
as a condiment, as a mordant, and in the preparation 
of varnishes, etc. 

Aoetyleae, a powerful illuminating gas compounded 
ofeydrogen and carbon, readily solulile in water, 
will uifUme sp6ntaneous1y wlien brought in contact 
wM chlorine, and under inodern conditions of 
utilisation forms a beautiful illiiminant. 

Aoldt^ are compound substances which combine 
chemically with an allcaline or base and result in a 
new body that has neither acid nor alkaline proper- 
ties. These resultant bodies are termed salts, and as 
^ many salts can be produced as there are basic sub- 
stances to be neutralised. The range of acids is very 
great, llie chief mineral aeWs are sulphuric, liydro- 
chloric. and nitric, and are capable of being utiiisci! 
for an immense variety nf commercial purposes. 
A«Olytei one who assists the priest in tlie Roman 
Catliolic service liy lighting the candles and perfonu- 
lag other minor duties. 

Aovautloii tlie science of sound, whereby the various 
phencMnena of sound waves are investigated. Tlie 
experiments of l^rd Rayleigh in recent years have 
added considerably to our knowledge of this subject, 
Aerpbmta were onginally rope dancers, and among 
the ancient Greeks and Romans this kind of perform- 
ance was very popular. In modem days the term 
has had a much extended meaning, and includes per- 
formers in a variety of feats of strength and dexterity 
which were not practised by the ancients ; thus, in 
the general term acrobats are included men and 
women udio perform on the trapeze, the horizontal 
bir, etc. 

Aoroatle, a kind of verse which has afforded amuse- 
' ment te ingenious trifiers from very ancient times, 
and consists of a coiii|K>sition so arranged that the 
initial letters of the lines, read consecutively, form 
certain names or words. 

Aettnosra. a marine group of animals of the Sea- 
Anemone class. 

Act of Settlemont. (See Bettlament, Act of.i 
Aot of Ifnlformlty. (See Unirormity AoM 

Actor Knights, in recent times actors have received 
more recognition by the State tlisn in loniier days, 
and the olii stigma of vagabondism no lon^r applies 
to tlie stage as a profession. From the Restoration 
downwards prouiiiieiit actors and actressais have been 
more or less lioiioured, but it is only witlira recent 
yean that titles of rank have lieen conferred upon 
eminent actors in England. I'he late Sir Henry 
Irving and the living Sir Charlas Wyndhain, Sir 
Squire Bancroft, Sir John Hare, Sir 11. Reerboliin 
Tree, Sir George Alexander, Sir A. W. Pinero, and 
Sir J. Forlies*Kobcrtson are among celebrities of tlie 
British Stage who Itavc received tlie accolade. Sir 
Augustus Hams, the Drury l-siie manager of a 
former decade, owed his knighthood to Tiis ctvu. 
services rather than to his professional prom'nence 
AetvesMS who hive married men of thie. One of 
the most notable examples was tlmt of Miss Mellon, 
who early in the last century first married Coutts the 
ranker, and afterwards the Duke if St. A1t»ns, and 


bequeathed her portion of the Coutts wealth to the 
late Baroness Burdett-Coutts. I hen there was 
Miss Farren, who liccaine Countess of Do by ; while 
in more recent days there liave bt>en the marriages 
of Miss Connie Gilchrist with the Ear. of Pitney, 
Belle Bllton with the Earl of Clancarty, and many 
others. It may, in connertion with the word 
** actresses,” be noted that prior to the Restoration 
of Charles II., female parts in plays presented on 
the English .mage were performed usually by boys, 
as was the rule m Shakes|)<;are's day. 

Acts of Parllamont comprise public Acts which 
are binding on all citizens, and private Acts which 
refer to |>articular persons or places. Although the 
Magna Charta ii.ny l^e said to liave initiated 
tlie English Statute Book, it was not until the time 
of Edward 1 . tliat Acts of Parliament came to 
l>e ill any sense general. Acts of Parliament were 
Tint printed until the reign of Richard III,, and they 
were not printed in Enghsli iiiitil tlie fourth year of 
Henry VII. The first authorised edition of English 
Acts of Parliament was published between i8to and 
1834. Scotcli Acts date back to 1292, and In^ Acts 
to 13T0 

AdBJnlteo. a sect of religionists wlio claimed to re- 
stole Adam's original condition of innocence, and 
rejected niarrutge. The sect had Its origin in North 
Africa in the second century, and in nirdi.-eva) times 
tliere were Adamites in Gerinany, but tliey mere soon 
exterminated, many of them being srnt to the 
Stake. 

Add«i>. (SeeVlpqr.) 

** Addled Parliament.*' James I.'s second Parlia- 
ment, called together in 1614, and dissolved without 
Ic^slating 

Adulteration is the act of mixing an inferior sub- 
Stance with a superior one lor tlie sake of greater 
profit, a practice much resorted to in former times. 
During tlie last lialf century, however, many stringent 
Laws iiave been passed for llie prevention ofaduliera- 
tion of food, drink, and drugs ; but, in spite of all 
the legislation, considerable covert sophistication of 
articles in pulilic demand still prevails, some of the 
later discox enes of science having lieen utilLSC^ for 
assisting adultCTation. 1 he appointment of public 
analysts in ail the leading cities and towns, with 
power to collect samples for aiialysis, lias had a very 
salutary' effect, though there stiU remams much to 
be done in this direction. 

Advent, a period devoted to religious preparation for 
the coming celebration of tlie Nativity (Cliristmas). 
It coiii))rise5 four Sundays, and commences on 
the one {ireceding or following St. Andrew's Day 
(Nov. 30), or on St, Andrew's Day itself. Advent 
was nor ol>served before ilic fourth century. 

AdvnvtlMmdnt is a public notification appearing in 
the PrOTs»orin some other public toriii. It was not 
much indulged in before the 19th century w.is well 
advanced, aliliougli the tirstadiertistmiem published 
in Eriglaiifl dates back to April, 1047, »hen the 
merits of a hook called TJtr Divtue Ktjfht of Church 
Ooverumme were briefly set forth m a newspaper 
of the time To-diy, If it were not for the revenue 
derived from advertisements, few iiewsfKipers could 
exist, and certainly they could not be the iinixmant 
and influential organs tliat they arc. I rom the 
7’iwr downwirds, they owe their success to this 
form of publicity. The development lias been 
largely due to tlie entcnirise of grein advertising 
films, and partly also to the universal recognition by 
the piihlic of advertising as the licst guide to 
slioppmg of all kinds Thus it has bccniiie one of 
the most effective business factors. In these days 
advertising is for tiic majority of businesses as 
necess^rv a depjrtment of commercial organisation 
as tliat of pro^ ring die gomls advertised. Adver- 
tising in Its liigher form lias had a coiisideraiile 
educational infliience ujion tlie public, as evidence 
of which It is only iieediul to recall tlie many suuerU 
aif productioiis whicli Messrs Pears and otli'Ts have 
put before the public by means of arlvertismg both 
in ttie ‘.lewniapers and on tlie liairdings. Me«m. 
Pears paid £2,200 for the famous “ iJubblos " picturo 
by the late Sir J. E. Mill.iis, P.R.A., and the same 
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firm liave similarly popularised works by Stecy 
Marks. R.A., and other eiiiuient artuts. One of the 
lateat dcvelopntents of Meabrs. Pears was to pluce 
actualml pauitlngB of lance sire on the hoardiuirs. 
An Act of 1907 conferred on local authorities powers 
of contrAhuic hoardinics used for advertisin|C wlicit 
they exceed twelve feet in hetfcht, and prohibited the 
disfday of advertisements in such places in a uiainiur 
detrimental to the heauty of a landscape. 

JLdVOMtUS DlSkboll (“tlie devil's advocate"), a 
Roman Catliohc iiinctionary who presents oiiposinj' 
evidence in reheard to tlie Uic of any deceased (mrbun 
it may be proposed to canonise. 

JLdvowaon is the neht of furcsentatiun to a 
vacant Church benefice, and is callable of beiii|C 
sold or iiioriifaiced. Uy far the greater majority 
of advowhons are in the h.inds cf private per* 
sons; the rest are under the pitruiiai;c of the 
bishops, deans, and chapters, universities, and the 
Crown. 

JBolUui Harp is a musical instrument now not 
much used, but furmerly iii considerable favour. It 
consists of c.itgut stretched over a wooden spand- 
box which, when placdl so as to receive a controll- 
able current of air, can be made to euiit many 
pleasing harniunics. 

Aerated Bread is made by siieci.il process in 
which carbonic acid gas is used insteiid of yeast. In 
London there are numerous restaurants proniotcil 
by the exploiters of tins pruiciple, wlilch has 
achieved cnnsiderahle popularity. 

Aerated Wateraare mamd.K tured in great variety. 
All have their origin III the introduction of carbonic 
acid or other gaseous ingredient into the water by 
pressure; .ind, by special subse<|uent tre.'itmeiic. 
assume the form 111 which they are sold, including 
IcTMonado, ginger beer, potash water, soda water, 
seltzer, hthia, etc . the fiavouruig being an im- 
portant •‘leinnit of production. 

Aerial Navigation has developed at an amaxmg 
pace since the outbruak of the Great War ,* under the 
stress of pr,tciical war>ser\icc every class of aircraft 
hiu> been tested, and our knowledge <if the coiiiuarative 
utility of the vanous machines of the iKilligerent 
cotmtnes has been greatly extended. At the out- 
break of huatilities Gcriiumy h.id 470 aeroplanes 
.nid jA airshi|is, France 900 at roplanes and i4.nr>hips, 
Ktihsia itio aeroplanes and 7 airshi|is. Austria 1..^ 
aeroplanes and 4 airships, while Grc'at Britain h.ut 
only 130 aeroplanes and 5 .urships. Immediately after 
the dccliiration of war there was a tremendous spet fl- 
ing lip, notably in cociii'‘'Ctioti with the llriiish AruM, 
and soiiif of the (.hint' suctesses in w.ir avsitiuii h.iv.: 
been won bv our aimicii The mobility ol our aircrafi, 
mostly bipl.uies. and tlie daring of the men who h.iie 
handled tbeni have been marked features of the 
struggle. Month hy uionth this service luis been 
.nigmeiucd m iiuniliers.uul efficiency, fnrnishuig valu- 
able inforiii.itioii to niir gfiionls at critical nioinents, 
and making siiccesslul raids in many directions. 
Gcrm.iny luis not succeeded in its threats with 
Its military aire rafi. There have been Zcpiwliii raids 
upon unfortified towns and tpiiet country places, anti 
.ilso upon big cifies and towiit, but the total result of 
damage must lie disapiKiintiug to die Oeriiuin war 
leaders. Thu F'reiicli Hir-lleet has proved itself as 
generally competent for its work as it has been 
brilliant in its special feats. Aiu>iria’s air work has 
iKit IjK'en exceptioa.tlly notable. After the great 
object lesson provided by thu war the wliolc scieiirr 
(if aviation must emerge with expanded ideas, costly 
mistakes must be remedied, and iiini roved methods 
followed. Considering the liazaid of the service, the 
aviation fatalities during the war have iieeii small 
Seventeen different makers of aeroplaues have 
Jclivered an average of four machines a week auicc 
the war broke out. ^ 

AttPOUte* the nameViven to metc-onc stones which 
sometimes fall from The sky to the earth. These 
substances usually contain a large proportion of 
ire#, and inaiiy nave been of great weBht and 
dimensions. Pliny mentioiiv one that was as large as 
a wiufoii. and there is a record of «ie 
370 Ih. liavmg fallen at Ensisbeim, in Alsace. The 


Britisih Museum contains a notaUe coUeetion of these 
** stoTM-stoiies from the sky." 

Awpiaim. (See Aerial Kavltetlon.) 

AiUietloe concerns itself with the science of the 
beautiful, and is applied not only in the field of art. 
lujt in comiecuon with metaphysics and science. 
Prom the days of ancient Gree(.e to the present time 
there have been ardent followers of aesthetica, and 
many systems have been evolved. Among modem 
writers un thesubiect may be tnenttonod Ruskinand 
llcTbeit Spencer in England, the two Schlegels in 
Cermmiy, and Taine m France. Mr. Spencer set 
up a hierarchy of acetic pleasures from the lowest 
to the highest. The theories of “the Uttutiiul* 
will always remain a fascinating study to nafiaed 
minds. 

oBstlvatlon. the period of suiumer quiescence or 
sleep, corresponding lo hibemaijon, which certain 
tropical animals and plants undeigo during tlie 
extreme heat. 

Affidavit IS a written rr printed statement ef fhets 
to which a deponent makes formal oath before a 
judicially qualified person. Most attorneys are com- 
missioners for adtiiuilstering oaths. 

AffivmatlMi IS a declaratioii made in lieu of an oath 
by persons objecting to In: sworn because of religious 
or other scruples. Perjury applies to oArmatioiis 
the same a.s to oaths. ^ 

Afforantatlon. (See Fomstn.) • * 

Afrtdie, a warlike race of bill-men on the north-west 
frontier of India. It was against a branch of diis 
race — thu Zakka Kliels— that a successful Iteitiali 
punitive expedition under Sir James Willcecks was 
dusfMtclicd 111 February, 1906. to exact redress for a 
long senes of looting raids 

AffPUtander, a name usually given to the South* 
Afnctin Dutch, but rightly applied to ail Africau- 
born whites. 

After-damp is a mixture of carbonic acid ami 
nitrogen that occurs in a mine aAer an explosion 

> and causes suffocaiKtii to human beings. It is also 
called *• ihukc-ilanip." 

Aiape, d " lovvicast " held by the early Christians, in 
couinirnioottion of ilio Lord's Supper. Condemned 
by tlio Coiiiu'tl ot ( irtli.ige. but revived in 
recent tiuic^ in a inodiltod forni t>y Moravians and 
some Methodists. 

Agapomonn. the title (nven to a so-called reUgkms 
jiociUy founded in 1B45 oy II. J. Prince, at Cltariiimh. 
near Undgwatur, which has uttaincd some notoriety 
in recent years It isa sort of " free love " cuiumune, 
u}i.itUichcd to any recognised sei. t. 

Agar-adar. a vegutalile gum obtained from sea- 
wei'ils, .lud birgefv employed in the Orient in the 
coiiijHisition ot vHips and jellies. 

Agat^ a variegated sKaic composed of nearly 4^ure 
silica, f^rniciny, Brazil, and India fiiniish the main 
supplies, and Scotland lias a sjiocics of agate called 
Scotch pebble 

Agava* the American aloe, which somc'timcs does not 
attain to fiowcriiig maturity under sixty or seventy 
years, and then dies. 

Age IS A tcnii of wide apphi;ationand has been various- 
ly used at different periods. In cUssickI mytliology 
five suciessive ages or races were defined— the 
WifcH or fwiniitivc, when people enjoyed unalloyed 
appmc'ss without labour and hveil on the fruits of 
the earth ; thu ji/rw, when the worship of the goda 
was neglected ; the fira^nt, whic h was warlike and 
violent ; the hermc, when the gods and semi-gods 
held sway ; and the iron, rcjwcscnting the lowest 
IHunt of human degradation. Hesiod and Ovid tuth 
retain this classification. In later times the ages 
group theiriselv(»; round some prc-einiiient. doniinat- 
uig ivrsnnality or characteristic ; thus, we have the 
age of Pcnclcs, the Auj^stan age. tlie Elixahntfaea 
age, the dark ^es, the middle ages, tlie steam egCi 
and so forth. Tnen there are tlie geological ages— 
classifying the ages according to the evidences of 
the various strata. Arch.Tnlogists divide the pre-* 
historic jirnods into the Stone. Bronze, and Iran 
j\gcs.* As ireg.irds individual life, age has it« four 
n^n divisions of infancy, youth, majuiood. and old 
age ; these again are often subdivided. Sbakespaare 
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gave us Kis ''Seven Ages"; Keats ad^ter' the four 
seasons classification. Accordinfir to Brit{,'ih law. a 
mail or woman is of af^e at ai. ^ 

AgionlteSf an obscure sect of seventh-emtury 
ascetics who made pretence of special sanctity 
and suflered condemnation by the Council of 

jDmera. 

A^laia. an asteroid found by the astronomer Luther, 
in fSn, and so called because of its brilliancy. 

an old French gold coin, worth la sols 6 
deniers, and first struck temp. St. Louis. Tlie 
appellation was due to the figura of the Dei 

|Latnb of Cod) on tlie ohvefpe. 

JUtnostlciuii, a term first used by Huxley in 1869 to 
denote the theory that Ijcj'ond our personal knmv' 
ifedge of phenomena all is uncertainty. This was his 
Own attitude towards spiritual things. Agnosticisr 
■either denies nor affirms the existence of God. 

Agnuo Del (Lamb of God), the name of a Roman 
Catholic prayer ; also forms part of the Gloria in the 
Aiq^ican communion service 

Agony Colnmiit the portion of a newspaper devoted 
to advertisements of a secret or personal nature. 

Ahrlmailt the ZoroastrUn spirit of destruction. 

Air is a mixture of gases foriiiing the atmosphere we 
breathe. Its constituents arc, reckoned in 1000 
volumes of air, ao6'i of oxygen, 779*5 nitrtven, 14 
eqr'eous vapour, and o 4 carbonic acid gas. Beyond 
Aese are fouml traces of nitric acid, ainmunia, and 
particles of solid matter. The height of the atmos- 
pliere is supposed to be about 40 miles. It is tlie 
•Kygen of the air that maintains life. 

Alr-gan* an instrument for firing projectUes by 
means of compressed air, but hitherto of little prac- 
tical use. In recent years the United States Navy 
has experimented with an air-gun of large calibre, 
called the "dynamite gun,” but it has not yet been 
adopted to a^ particular extent. 

AlV-pamp. This Ingenious Contrivance was Invented 
H 1050, and consists of a receiver, from which the air 
Is to be exhausted, and a pump, which la a brass 
cylinder with a piston in it, for drawing off the air. 
The air-pump has been of great utility in scientific 
experiments, and its governing idea is applied to the 
oondensii^ steam-engine for drawing away the com- 
mingled air and aqueous vapour from the condenser 
iBd casting them into the hot well 

Alr-shlp. (See Aerial navigation.) 

Akka, a nee of pigmies inh.-ibitlng the territory 
betwee n the rivers Aruwimi and Nepopo, In CentnU 
Africa. 

Alabama Claims were claims for compensation 
made by the United States against Great Britain 
for damage done to American shipping during the 
Civil IVar by the Alabama privateer, ouilt by the 
Z^drds of Liverpool for the Confederate service, and 
eommanded by Captain Senimes. After doing 
damage to an enormous extent, the Alabama was 
finally sunk off Chcrbouig by the Kearsape, of the 
U.S. Navy. The U.S. Government charged Great 
Britain with breach of neutrality, and made a formal 
dalm, which was decided by arbitration at Geneva 
in 1872, the Court giving a verdict for the claimants 
(in respect of the Alaim$na and two other ships) for 
over ;£3. 160,00a 

Alabaster, a soft, crystalline form of sulphate of lime, 
or granulated gypsum, easily worked for statuary 
and other omainental articles, and capable of being 
hi^ly polished. Solterra. in Tuscany, yields the 
finest; that in highest ancient repute came from 
Alabastron, In Egypt, near to the modem Antinoe. 

Alals. Trsaty or, 1639, whereby, after the t'^ing of 
La Rochelle, the Huguenots submitted to Kichefleu, 
and the long religious conflicts between the Catholics 
and Huguenots were for a time ended. 

A1 Amu the mid-heaven of the Kor.in, where those 
whose deeds have been neither decidedly good nor 
very bad, spend their after-life. 

Albatron, a large white ocean bird whose wines 
measure from ten to twelve foet when outstretched. 

Albert Hadal (i). a medal of the Society^of Arts, 
given to scientific men. Inventors, etc. ; and (a) a 
medal awarded for gallant deeds In saving life on 
aeaor land. 
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Albert Memorial, a large Gothic monument de* 
signed by Sir Gilbert Scott, and embelUstied wMi 
sculptures by eminent artists. Erected In memory 
of Prince Albert in Kensington Gardens ac a cost of 
^i2o.ooa 

ATbIgeaBM, a small religious sect who' In the xeih 
century, at Albl, in France, opposed the pajial rula 
but were ultimately put down by Innocent III. 

Albino, a term first applied to designate certain 
white negroes which the Portuguese navigators met 
with in Africa. It is now used In regard to all 
persons of white skin and hair and pink eyes. 
Albinos cannot see well in the sunlight ; it is only In 
semi-darkness that they discern objects clearly. The 
albino peculiarity Is also found in other living 
creatures besides man. 

A1 Borak, a winged being on which Mahomet 
was credited with having travelled through the 
heavens. 

Album, a term now used for a book of photographs, 
autographs, or other collections, but originally ap- 
pliedf to the tablets on which public decrees, edlc^ 
etc., were inscribed in ancient Rome. In mediaeval 
times the word was used to designate lists of various 
kinds. 

Albuman, a substance essential to the building up of 
the animal organism. The wliite of an egg shows it 
in its purest form. It coagulates under neat, or by 
the action of acid or alcohol, and Is further cajpable 
of soluble or insoluble modifications. 1 1 provide an 
anti-toxin in corrosive sublimate poisoning. 

Alealda, a Spanish mayor, judge or magistrate, or In 
Portugal a justice of the peace ; not to be confounded 
with the similar word alrade," which signifies the 
keeper of a castle or prison along both shores of the 
Mediterranean. The latter is a military term, the 
former signifies always a civil functionary. 

Aloaxar* the famous palace at Seville, now owned by 
the nionarchs of Spain, but in ancient days the 
residence of the Moorish kings. 

Alohomjr was from the xath to the 17th century r» 
garded by many philosophers and enthusiasts as a 
science capable of demonstration in the production 
of one or other of three supposed chemical comlvina- 
tions— the philosopher’s stone, which was to trans- 
mute the baser metals into gold ; the elixir of life, 
tliat was to prolong existence indefinitely ; and the 
alkahest, or universal solvent. Men of great attain- 
ments. monarchb, ecclesiastics, and all classes of 
people dabbled in alchemy ; lives were given up 
entirely to it. fortunes were vrasted upon it. Geber, 
Roger Bacon, Albcrtus Magnu.s, Paracelsus, and 
many other men of note were devoted alchemists. 
The experiments of the alchemists, however. In 
spite of their being directed towards an impossible 
end, resulted in mamr discoveries that were of value 
to the real science ot chemistry. 

Aloo, an American dog. native of Mexico and Peru, 
and resembling the variety of the canine fkniily 
commonly employed in Britain by sheiiherds. It is 
long furred, arched in the back, small-headed, and 
has a short drooping tall. Tlie colours most 
prominent are yellow and white, and the animal is 
tractable and held in considerable esteem. 

Alephel is a chemical combination of carbon, hydro- 
gen. and oxygen, and b produced in its pure state by 
the dbtlllatiou of fermented liquors. It is used in the 
manufacture of a variety of products, such as chloro- 
form, ether, perfumes, etc. ; its most general use, 
however, is In importing a stimulative action to 
liquors, rendering them of intoxicating effect upon 
consumption in sufficient quantity. When diluttid 
with roper cent, of wood spirit, alcohol becomes 
"methylated spirit.” and in tliat condition can be 
used for numerous industrial and chemical purposes, 
and is largely exempted from duty. 

Aldebaran, a sbr of the first iiiagnitude, commonly 
known as tlie Bull's Eye, b^ng in the constellation 
of Taurus. 

Aldehyde, a product of the oxidisation of alcohol and 
ethdl, which when exposed to the air turi|S Into 
vinegar. Discovered by Liebig. 

Aldermea, a title first Instituted by the Saxons and 
given to goi'omors, inagi.strates, etc. Afterwards 
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adof^ed to designate the higher section oi a 
municipal coiporation. 

Aldlne Bdltfons are the books printed in Venice 
by Aldus Manutius and his family between 1490 and 
im, and §re remarkable for the beauty and accuracy 
of tiieir typography. Italics were first mtroduced in 
these books. 

Ale. (See Beer.) 

Alemblo. a vessel formerly much used in distillation, 
but now^enerally superseded by retorts. 

Alexenarinee are stanzas, each line of which con- 
tains twelve syllables— six measures, 

AltfM is the name of a variety of aquatic flowerless 
pbnts of which seaweed is a ieading example. They 
are classed m two main divisions— marine and fresh- 
water alga. 

AlgbMl » an antelope found in Nigeria and the Gambia 
country ; it is of good size, with horns a yard lung, 
annulated in the lower half. 

Algebra, a branch of mathematics in which syinlioK 
are used in place of nuiiibcrs. Sir Isaac Newton 
styled it the “ universal arithmetic. ** 

Algplf a double star of the Perseus constellation, 
situate in the head of Medusa. 

Alhambra, the ancient palace of the Moope.i kings 
near Granada, built in the 14th century, and reiuarlc- 
able for its architectural grace and beauty. 

Allaa. a Latin term signifying **otlierwise,‘’ and used 
ill legal proceedings to indicate tlie assuinpuon of a 
false name or names. 

Alibi, signifying " elsewhere," is the plea of a person 
who desires to prove that he was at some place away 
from tlsit he is iliarged with liaving been at wlieii a 

K rticular otfeiice was counintted. 

ana are persons of foreign birth residing in a 
country and uniiaturaUse«.i, and not entitled to the 
orttiiiaiy privilciees of a native subject. Owing to the 
influx 01 undesirable 11 iituig rants to tins country legis- 
lation of a imrtly prohibitive character was adopted 
by the Aliens Ac t of 1903. 11 Inch refuses adrtiisstoii to 
criminals, prostitutes, and other objectionable classes. 
After five years' residence an alien can be luiuralised 
in Llritain. After the outbreak ol the war, in 1914. 
when all unnaturalised Germans and Austrians 
rcninnimg m Groat Britain became .then eiieniivs, 
thousands were interned, and all were rec|uirod to 
register and rcjiort themselves at sliort intervals. 
Alimony, an allowance to a married woman legally 
srparated from her husband, hxed by law, and paid 
b\ the husU'iiul. 

Allsorln. the chief rolouniig matter of madder; 

heated with zme dust, it is converted into anthracene. 
AllUkll. the general name given to a iiiiinbcr of sub- 
stances which are the op|Kisice to acids 111 their 
rlieiiiical action. The term is comiiKuilv applied to 
soluble alkaline bodies, the prmcitial of which are 
potash, sod-i, htlna, aqueous ainmonui, lime, liaryta, 
id St rout la. Tlie action of the solutions of these 
budii 111 animal and vegetable substances, 

.and they arc extensively used in iiroduciiig various 
colouring matters. 

Alle, the Swedish name of the little auk, or black and 
white diver, coimiionly called in Nortli Britain th'^ 
•• Rote be." To our shores it is m winier visitor only. 
Allegiance is the attitude and expression of loyalty 
t f a subject to a ruler. Urdiiiarilv. it is onlv impliecl. 
blit 111 the case ol those fulfilling ottu es or tiinctions of 
State is confirmed by tlie Oath of Allegiance. 
Allegory, a narr.itive or discourse couched in ficura- 
tiv'e language and intended to point a moral, A 
le.idmg example is Bunyan's Pilgrim'^ Proi^rcss, 
Alligator, the crocodile of America, cuinninii m tho 
lower Mississippi and adjacent lakes and marshes, 
varying in length from two to twenty lect. 

Alloys arc coinbiiiations of inferior and superior 
metals. Our coinage contains alUiy. In a sovereign 
tlicre are twenty-two parts of goldOmd two of alloy ; 
and silver coins contain about one part of alloy to 
eleven of silver. The alloys best knonii are bruss, 
composed of copper and zinc ; Gurni.in silvw, of 
coiipfr, zinc, and nickel; ticwter, of tin and lead: 
bell-metal, of copper and tin. )V lien mercury forms 
part of an alloy, it is termed an aiiuilgam. 

All Balnte* Day (Nov. 1) is cumnion to both the 
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Engllsl^and Roman CathoUc Churches, and is in 
coi^enoration of the saints generally, or such as 
haiB no siieclal day set apart for tliem. Instituted by 
Pope Boniface 1 V. early in the 7th century, tha 
ecclesiastical festival was formerly called *'AII 
Hallows." 

All Bonis* Day (Nov. 9) is a festival of the Romas 
Church, intended for the mitigation by prayer of the 
suflTerings of souls in purgatonr. Tlie commemora- 
tion was enjoined by Abl»t Oidlon of Cluny during 
the xith century upon the monastic ortier over 
which he presided, wd was afterwards adopted 
generally througiiout ifle Roman Communion. 

Allsploe, a flavouring obtained from a West Indian 
tree of the myrtle order, PtmttUa cfficinalis The 
essential oil of us unripe fruit is a powerful Irritant. 

*aiid the bruised berries are carminative. 

All the Talente Admlnletratlon was so called 
beciiuse of its being a coalition of the best men of 
the two political parties, formed on the death of Pil^ 
in x8o6, by Lord Grenville. 

Alluvium, accumulations of vand.miid, gravel, etc., 
washed down by rivrers and forming distinct deposits. 

Allylene,a colourless, foul-smelling ga.s, obtained by 
tlie action upon broiuopropene of ^lum ethylate. 
It bums with a smoky flame, and yields u yellow 
nrcclpitate with cuprous clilonde. ^ 

AimMk*e. a fashionable room of gssembly iff St. 
James's, built in 1705, and for many years the scene 
of balls and society functions. 

Almanao, a calendar of the year, with partlcidais of 
days, weeks, and months, the fmsitiou of the sun and 
moon, tidal iiifonnation, records of festivals, fidrs. 
etc. Almanacs date from the latter part of the 
century. The first EngluJi almanac was issued In 
1431. Almanacs are of numerous sp^ial varieties. 
Up to 1834 they were subjected in this country to a 
Stamp duty of isef. per copy. "Old Moore's 
Almanac," a popular penny Issue, with horoscof^ 

E riidictions, etc., has for a lengthy period circular 
rgely. 

Almond, the fruit of the indi- 

genous originally to Pers.a, Asia Minor, and parts of 
North Africa. Ttiere are sweit and bitter almonds, 
the former being a favourite edible, tlie Litter con 
tainuig prussic acid. 

Almonor wa.s a monastery official charged with the 
ilistributioii nf alms. There was also the King's 
Almoner, and the ihlo of Hereditary Grand Alnmner 
siill survives, though not involving any duties. 
Almuco, a rnvcnng worn m former days by ecdc- 
-ti.'istics while celebrating the Lituri^, and the 
originator of the "mortar-boards” still m vogue at 
rertaiii schools, colleges, and cathedrals. 

Aloo, a large plant of the lily-wort genus, rrowM 
iititumlly only in warm diniatc-^ and yielding ny 
evaporation a purgative substance of gre.it bitterness. 
Ill its habitat it flowers every eight years. 
Alopncias, a genus of fislies oi the .shark family, one 
of the most notable varieties of whicli is Uic thresher, 
or fox-sliark. 

Alpaoa, a South American ruminant whose wool is 
woven into a soft dress faliric knorvn by the same 
naiiie. The late Sir Titus Salt was the first ntanu- 
tackurer of alpaca cloth, and the industrial town of 
Saltairc, near Bradford, remains to evidence the 
success which for many years attended the enter- 
prise. Many attempts have been made to acclimatise 
the alpaca go-u in England, i ui with little success. 
Alpenglow. the pecmiar eveuing atuiospiierk con- 
dition obsen ibic at times in Alpine regions. 

Alpha and Omega, an exprewlon iiumrpimting 
the first and last letters of the ancient Greek 
alphabet, and used to convey the Idee of the bqglxh- 
nliig and end of anything— the whole of it. 
Alphabet (so called from the first two letters of the 
Greek alphabet-« 1 pha, beta) is the term applied to 
the coUeaion of letters from which the words of a 
language are made up. The Phgenicians we 
credited with tlie first adoption of an alphabet. The 
Chinese^ave no alphabet, but signs which convey 
ideas. The Sanskrit alphabet comprises 40 letters. 
Alpllia Climbing has a pcrennialiasdiiatian for the 
adventurous of both sexes, and the ** Alpine Chib.' 
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' founded in the interests of British travehlsts in Uiis 
famous mountain n^on in 1858, lias donh much to 
encourage and iacmtate tlie ascent of difficLd and 
ferbiddi^ peaks. Mr. Edward 'Whym|>er and 
others reacned the summit of the Matterhorn 
<14,836 ft.) in July, 1865; but four of the party were 
hiUea in the d^ent. Since then this dangerous climb 
has been negotiated without accident by ladies and 
Cientlemen, noth with and without guides, on 
numerous occasions, though against this cliere arc 
Beveral fatalities to set. Mr. H. O. Jones, lecturer 
at Clare College, Cainbndifc. and nis wife were 
UUed white climbing the ^DguiHc Rouge de Pent^ret 
hbove the Fresnay Glacier on August 15. 1912. 
Alpine climbitig will never, however, it seems, lose its 
Charm to certain minds. Our greatest authority on the 
subject is the Rev. W. A. B. Coohdge, an Angto- 
Amencan cleric wlio has scaled almost every point ui 
the course of nearly a thousand separate clunfis since 
sSya Prof. Tyndall was a noted mountaineer. 
JLluatla* a district of Wlntefnars. London, which was 
/or a long period a recognised sanctuary for oebtors 
and criminals, where they could not be captured. 
It was abolished in xfnfj. 

orjginally a table or elevated place upon « Idch 
aacrincer were offered up, and still syinbolically 
place of sacrifice in Roman Catliolic cluirches. 
18 English cburdios the communion table is the altar. 
BltlnMtfifi an instrument designed for the compila* 
tion or measurement of altitudes trigonometrically. 
aHltikda.an astronomical terni.sigratying the angular 
elevation of a heavoity body above the nonzon, true 
or apparent— that is as it api^ears to the eye, or as 
ihe result of calculation. The oliscrvation may be 
made with quadrant or sextant. 


surface, technically sigiufying that the projection 
exceeds one'half the true proportions of the olijects 
represented. Basso-relievo is carving kept lower 
thim one4ialf such proportionate projection. 

Altralsm, a term invented by Comte to denote devo- 
tion to the welfare of otliers, the opposite of Egoism 

AJam is a compound salt used in various Industrial 
processes, especially dyeing, its constituents being 
sulphuric acid, alumina, an alkali, and water. The 
nature of the alkali introduced gives it its distinctive 
character, so that thete are potaui alum, soda alum, 
and amrooniaalum. 

JUumlBa is the oxide of aluminium, and is used as a 
basis for fine pottery. 

Alumlnlam is a constituent of alum and forms a 
white metal of a very pliant nature, admitting of its 
being utilised for a variety of purposes. It resists thr* 
^tion of the air, is impervious to nitric arid, and 
Its conductivity is about one-third .tliat of silver, ll 
alloys with most metals. 

Amadavat, a sm ill bird occurring in the Indian 
Archiiielago. briglitly coloured and active, kept 
sometimes by the Bengali balxios for fighting to- 
gether 

AmalEain is the term applied to any aHoy of which 
mercury forms a (lait. 

Amanoas, the women of an Indian tribe on the banks 
of the Maranon, in South America, who assisted their 
husbands in resisting Spanish invasion; also tlie 
female warriors of any land, such as the Amazons 
attached to the arm^ of the King of Dahoirey. 

AmlNir, a brittle resinous substance of vegetable 
origin, obtataed mostly from the Baltic coasts, and 
usM for omaments, pipe mouthpieces etc, 

Ambobgvls is a variegated inflammable JJbstance 
produced in the Intestines of the cachelot or 
spermaceti whale, and generally found floating on 
the sea. Is a valuable perfumery material, and is 
used in the East for flavouring purposes. 

Amblgaoplialae. a genus Si homopteia including 
tile froth-fly, which is ocstnictlve in many hop gardens 
in July and August, sucking the sap from the vine. 

Amblyopsls, a species of fish, practically sightless, 
and with inoperative orguis of nearing and feeling, 
tiiat inhabit the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky. A 
remarkable Ulustiatioo of the fitiliirc of senses not 
brought into use. 


AmbulRiiMt an ambulating hos[>ital, for affording 
surgical aid to persons mounded in battle. The 
term is also applied to vehicles for convoying 
injured or sick persons to hospitals iHl populous 
places, a service ot this kind being now,|iroviaed in 
most cities and towns. An Ambulance Corps is 
part of a reguWir army equipment. The French 
were the first to adopt aiiibulaiices. 

Ambunoada is a luilitary nianceuvro by which troops 
are ambushed for a surprise attack upon an oneniy. 

Amaap, an Imiian title of high nobility signitj'ing 
"noble ol nohles.*' ** lord of lords.** Hyderabad and 
other Oriental States now included iii our Indian 
Empire hail their Ameers, and the native head of 
Afgnaiiistaii still liolds the distinction. 

Amarioa Cup, a )>rizc tropliy first offered in 1851 
by the Royal Vacht Squadron and open to yachts 
cit all nations. It w.xs won in the first year by the 
" America.'’ a New York yacht, and h,is remained on 
that Side of the mean ever since, despite several 
attcMiipts to recapture it by Lord Dunraven, Sir 
I'hoinas Liptuii, and others. Sir Thomas was 
challenger for 1914, but war made the contest 
impussible. 

Amethyst, a varietj of precious stone of violet -bine 
or purplecolour. occurring ill crystals and greenstone 
rocks, and fairly abundant in Brazil. Some parts of 
Scotland yield an amethyst. Once suprosed to lie 
a charm against diuiikcnhess. 

Amianthlum. a [dant of the Melanth genus, called 
ill Ameiica " F.'ill Yoison," because of the notion 
that cattle feeding on its foliage in au umn would 
suffer ill effects. • 

Amioe, a linen vestment norii about the neck by 
Roman priestifonderthe alb when ofiici.itingat Moss; 
aluj assunierl by some Anglican ntiuilistic clergy- 
men. Formerly worn on the head by priests and 
pilgriniv 

Amiens, Tssaty of, signed by England, France. 
Spam, and Holland in 1802, brought tne Warof the 
French Kevuluiion to an end, aiiid great were the 
rejoicings at the prosiwct of a long i>eace. Fresh 
cause of qu.irrcl was soon fouiiu, nowever, and 
Naiioleoii resumed the warfare, which only ended 
with M'aterloo. 

Ammlollto, an earthy f>owder. scariet of hue, found 
in the mines of Chili, and considered to be an 
admixture ot riiinalKir, aiitimonate of cop|ier, and 
cert.-uii other ingredients 

Ammonia, a colourless gaseous coinpound coiupris- 
ing three atoms of hydrogen to one of nitrogen. It Is 
obtained from various sources, but formerly was 
tu.ule by heating the horns and hoofs of deer, 
acquiring the name of spirits of hartshorn. The 
ammonia of commerce is now procured by coal 
decomposition in the course of gas making. 

AmmenltaB, the name of extinct snail like animals 
which iiilialiitetl coded shell-, i»f bcHiitiful design 
Their fossils arc found in the secontUry sistcni ol 
rocks. 

Ammonium, the basic radical ofammouitim salts, a 
compound of hydrogen and nitrogen. 

AmnMty, an act ofgrace by which a ruler or jpivem- 
ing power pardons any body of political oflmders. 
It i.s usually absolute, as when George II. proclaimed 
a general pardon to those who liaif been concerned 
in the second Jacobite rebellion; but it may be 
partial, as when it excepts ceruin specified persons 
from its opevation, as Napoleon excepted several 
men from his amnesty on his return from Elba. 

Amonba, a minute form of life, gelatuious. without 
rudiments, of the lowest organisation, and only dis- 
cernible through the microscopic. Abounding m 
fresh and stagnant waters. 

Amornhlam, a term used to indicate the absence of 
ciystmline form in any liody or .substance. 

AmpAru, the i^oguised uflit of measures for clectnc 
currents. 

Amphibia, a class o^ vertebrate animals possesshiK 
stdctural peculiarities common to both reptiles and 
fish, enabling them to live either in water or 811 land. 
The most fomillnr examples of foe ^ws are frags, 
newts, and toads. 

AmpblthMLtM, a tern first used by the Romans toi 
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denote the bufldli^ set apart for gladiatorial and 
wild beast oxhiliitions. The Colosseum, which held 
nearly 90,oc» persons, covered an area of about five 
acres. The ruins of this gigantic structure form one 
of the Imest relics of ancient Kome. There were 
numerous «>ther amphitheatres in different parts of 
the Roman Eniplrc, including two or three In Bnuin. 
and the term is still frequently applied to buildings 
where exhibitions are given. 

EmphlthaHum* a genus of fossil mammalia found in 
the lower oolite in Oxfordshire, and so called liccause 
of the difficulty it presented to scientists ui attumptuig 
its classification. 

Amphora was a large clay vessel uac'd by the 
Romans for prr'senring wine, fruit, oil, etc. 

Amulet, a necklet or other ornament worn as a charm 
against evil and much used in former times in 
bngland. Still coiumon in the Hast. 

Ana, a word used to desenbe any collection of criti- 
cisms, observations and opinums regarding a j^ar- 
tlcular person. Modern examples : U ai^ohattat 
Bacoittaua. 

Anabaptlota, a sect tliat came into prominence dur- 
um the Rctoriuation period. John of Leyden was one 
onhcir lead<‘r.s, but .Mitnzer was tlteir chief prophet. 
They conunitted many acts of violence under the 
cloaa of religious zeal, but their operations were 
mainly confined to Germany. They are not to be 
Identified ui any form with the English baptists. 

Anabasia, Xeiioplion's narrative of the exploits of 
Cyrus the Younger against Ins brother Artaxerxes of 
Persia. 401 R.C The title also of Arrian's history of 
Alcxamlcr the Great's expcNlitton to Asia. 

Anachronism, a confusion ol dates and events, as 
when an allusion is applied to illustrate a period to 
which It dues not inrotierly belong. I'o reiiresent 
persons of the 18th century riding in railway trains 
would be an obvious aaichronism. 

Anacoluthon is lack of granuiiatical sequence m 
speaking or writing. 

Anaconda, a large Ceylonese snake, powerful, finely 
marked, and much fcareti by aiuinaU and the 
islanders of its habitat, 

Anagram is a literary exercise which consists in 
usmg the letters in a given word or phrase to fonn a 
different word or phrase. 

Analogy, a mcJiod of argument whereby an in- 
ierence is drawn from one set of facts and applied to 
another to which it has srmie resemblance. 

Analysis is the process by which a complex thing is 
reduced or broken up into its original eleineius. 
Qualiutivc analy.sis reveals the prestince of certain 
substances, quantitative ana ysis sliows those sub- 
stances in their r<»pective iiro}x*rtions. Analysis as 
appllefl to Grammar, Matlieinatics, and Logic 
resolves phra.scs. propositioiis, and arguments into 
their separate parts. 

Analysts, Public, are chemists officially ap^iomted 
tuan.ilyst; .ill such luod.iinl drugs as ao:subuiitted to 
them by insjiectors within their own area. Every 
town of importance has its public analyst, whoso 
ofticial work in iirotccting the body politic against 
adulteration aiul impurity is highly important. 

Ananshlsm is 1 conununistic propngiintla, m which 
revolutions anti violence have a prominent jiait. 
Britain has harboured many foreign anarchists from 
time to tune, bur anarchist orgaiuiuitions do not find 
much to work upon here. In Russia, Gennaiiy, Italy, 
.uul the United Status there is a strong untlorcurrent 
of anarcinsni, as we are occasionally reminded by 
assassinations of prominent personages. Among the 
murders coniniitted by anarchists since Alexander 
II. was assassinated tn iBhi, those of Erc^ident 
C.’imot in 1894, the Empress ot Austria in 1898. King 
Humbert in 1900. President McKuilrv in iqoi, the 
Gr'iiid Duke Sergius in 1905, and the King and Crown 
Pnnee of Portugal in 1908, are the most conspicuous. 
There arc many snaochists, hoiMkver, who do not 
countenance violence except in an orj^iuscd revolu- 
tionary form. Herr Most, Prince Krowtkin, Karl 
Marx, Kechus, and other propagandists dlfler gmatly 
in tHbir anarchistic theories, though all aim Zt the 
destnictioii of class rule and tlie estabhshment of a 
free society 


Allb.tluiAa was the Greek term for thfaigs dedicated 
to the gids, and in its modern rc^ligious use indicates 
unr^er^xi ollerings to God and sacrifice; AnatheiM- 
tismon In the Roman Church is Uie extreme form ol 
exconiniuitication. 

Anohtkv, an instrument used for keeping ships 
stationary. Great improvements have been intro- 
duced m recent ye.nrs. stockleas anchors being now 
chiefly used, consisting of a shank, a fost fluk& and 
a loose one. Many anchors are now made ef cast 
steel. 

Anehorltd is a term applied to a religious person 
who retires into solitude to empli^ iiiniself with holy 
thoughts. Among th# early Clinstians, anchorites 
were numerous, but in tlie Western Church they 
have been few. Their reputation for wisdom anil 
prescience was high, and kings and rulers in old 
*days would visit tneir cells for counsel liefore under- 
taking any hazardous expedition. An anchorite or 
'‘uiikret' wasin mediieval tunes a source of fome 
and profit to the uioiiastic liouse within which he was 
voluntarily iiiimured. 

Anchovy, a fish of the sprat order, plentiful in the 
Mediterranean and along the Atlantic coast, and 
caught off the Devon aiuf Cornish coasts in winter 
Much esteemed when cured, but sprats are often put 
on the market as anchovies 

Andvetfraphls, a genns of plants of the acontluis 
order, yielding a bitter tonic, a good deal empH^red 
in India in dysentery treatii>eiu. * 

Anemometer, a wind-ineasuring instrument, nowin 
general use* at all metcorolog1c.1l stations, and in its 
more recent developments by Mr. Beckley, of the 
Kew OI>servatory, and otliers, is capable of recording 
the force and varutions of the wind with accuracy. 

Aneroid is the name given to the modern bmo- 
meter, which is on a diiierent principle from the 
n’.ercuri,u barniuetcr, and consists of a metallic 
box, exliausted of air, having a fluted lid on whitdi 
tlie atmosphere presses, acting u(>on levers which 
indicate on a dial every atmospheric inovemcnt. 

AndoL n gold co.n, funncrly current first in France 
and tlieii m England, ot value \ariatit from 6s. hd. to 
ZO.S. The coin bore a representation of the 
Archangel Michael in conflict with a dragon. 
The last Englisli noble was couird m the reign of 
Charles 1 . 

AnduJloa, an aromatic plant of the umbelliferic order. 
vaLluable as a flavouring and possessmg medicinal 
properties In nldeu times supposed to be a 
s{M>cific against evil kirtunc'. 

Antfnls, divine messengers or agents coinniuiucatutt 
wun or guarding human beings, a ronception whidi 
is included in tlw Clmstian and other doctrines; and 
in fonner times. )>articuiafiy in ilie Roman Church, 
speaat functions were accorded to certain angels 
and archangels, and their intercession wascoostafitly 
appealed to. 

AngallU, a ( luirch l>c')l rung in Roman Catholic 
countries at iiuini, noon, and sunset, to reuiind the 
faithful to say their Angelic Salutation. 

AnibVin DynMty includes the iMant.igeDCt kings 
from Henry il. to Ricli.ird 21 . The iiaoie was 
derived from Henry IT 's father, Geoflrc). Count of 
Anjou. 

Axitf loaparms are plants whose seeds are contained 
m capsules, as distinct Iroui Gymnospcrius. or naked 
seeils. The angtos^ienii provides the necessary 
ntechanisui for conveyuig water from the roots to 
the grow mg (loints. 

Anglotomy, a surgical term ^gmfving the Cutting 
open of tin artery, a vein, or some other v cssel. 

AJbtfle, a term u>ed to dimotc the mclmation to each 
omer of two straight or curvilmear lines. Angles 
aru iiioasurcd by Uie degrees of Uie circumfoseiwe 
of a circle, which is divided into 360 equal iiaits, the 
aiigleb formed by the lines radiating from the centre 
being tvoportioi.ed to the .irea of Oie circumforence 
wbicn the lines mtepcept A right anule is one of 96^. 

Antfln, a northern tribe origuiaUy settled in 
Sdileswig, who joined the Saxons .in ixvodhig 
Bntainisnd formed the Kingdom of AngTo-Saxona. 

AnAloan CommunlOtt comprises all the churches 
affiliated to the Englisli EpUc^ial Church, Incltidihg 
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Also the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United 
States. British Colonial Churches are now ireed (rout 
State control, except that the appolhttnept of 
Colonial bishops still remains with the headsQif the 
Mother Church. The Anglican Communion com- 

f irises the Church of England, the Church of 
reland, the Scottish Episcopal Church, the l*ro- 
testant Episcopal Church ot the United States, 
the Canadian Church, the Church in India and 
Ceylon, the Church in the West Indies, the 
Australian Church, the Church of New Zealand, 
the South African Church, and some 30 Missionary 
Dioceses. 1 The whole Anglican community comprises 
upwards of ao, 000,000 adheraits. 

Angllntf Is not the simple sport it was in the days of 
Izaak Walton, when the capture of fish with a nook 
was a fairly complete description of the sport. Now 
rod. line, and hook come into play in a variety Lf 
ways, and scientific methods are adopted which 
while making angling easier, perhaps detract from 
Its picturesqueness. Salmon-fisliiiig is the angling 
pastime of the riqh. and English and Scottish wateis 
afford plenty of good sport of this ku.d. Salmon 
are usually caught with the fly. but many artificial 
lures are also adopted. 'J'rout are angled for much 
in the same way. Tike, grayling, chub, roach, perch, 
and other fresh-water denizens aiso provide good 
SDort for gentle and simple m the right liaunts, and 
w&ltomans ajje to-day more nuiueroos tlian ever. 
Some of the best known books 011 angling are 
Walton's CoM^teat Angler, Francis's Book on 
AngltnZt Foster's The Seientijic AngUr, by W. E. 
Hodgson, Trent Fxshing and Sahnen Fishing, 
by tliesanie author, The i*ame Fishes of the tTorU, 
by Dr. Francis C. Holder, and. for the antiaiiarian. 
the Book gf St, Albans, published ty wynkyii 
de Worde in the 15th century. See also i^rs' 
JHetumary tf Sports and PasHmes, pp. 657-882. 
AnElo-Japafieae Treaty, signed m 190s, and re- 
newed in 1905 and loiit aims at maintaining the rights 
of theposs^ions of the two countries in Asia, the 
integrity of India, and equal trading rights with 
China and Korea, each country undertaking to assist 
the other ui case of its rights being attacked. 
Angora goats are famous for their fine, long silky 
hair, from which mohair t.ilirics arc iiiunufacturcd 
Anguls, a genus of hmldcss lizar<ls of the Sclncidm 
familv. including the slow uoriii. 

Aniline, a well-known product obtained from coal tar. 
Ill sonic of its reagents it yields brilliant colours. In 
1858 Sir W. II. Perkin succeeded in producing from 
aniline a dye-stuff to which the name of mauve was 
given. From that time aniline dyes came into wide 
adoption, and at the present time aniline can be 
utilised for every sharlc of colour desired. For the 
^eing of fabrics, aniline colours are universally em- 
pioyetl, also for coloured inks, tinting pulps, coloured 
soaps, cosmetics, and a host of other industrial 
puiposes. Most aniline products were obtained from 
Germany before the war, ami afterwards liecame so 
difficult to obtain from other sources tliat the Govern- 
mem took the matter up and to a large extent 
guaranteed a new company tliat was formed for 
dealing with the difficulty. 

Anlmiuonla is a term used to designate the myriads 
ot minute animal creatures wltich are too small to be 
seen except by the aid of the microscope. These 
organisms exist in such vast multitudes that a single 
drop of water will reveal enormous numbers. 
Animal Haat arises from tlie oxidation, within the 
physical tissues, of food consumed. It lias been 
estiinaterl that an adult man produces in tweu^-four 
hours enough heat to boil five or six pints tnSrater. 
The temperature of the blond is much affected by 
motion as well as food. Mental work reduces the heat 
slightly. The temperature of the atmosphere has 
little appreciable effect upon the body's host when 
the condition is healthy. It Ls possible to keep life 
together when the internal heat rails so low 0575*2* F.. 
and even to be saved from death with the temperature 
at irV F. Cold-blooded anlRwls— reptiles, fishes, am- 
phibians, and Invertebrate creatures— havd the tem- 
perature of their surroundings, and may be frozen 
and still lire if thawed. 


Anfma! Kingdom, comprises all living beings, but 
in some of the lowest or^nUiiis it is difficult to dis- 
criminate between what is vegetable and what is 
animal. Tlie two main divisions of the animal world 
are the Periebmtes, those possessing a backbone, and 
the Invertebrates, wluch are without, '^ereare five 
classes of Vertebrates— AfamimaAa. such as suckle 
their young : Aves, birds ; Repttlia, reptiles : 
Amphibia, animals living on land or water at will; 
and Pisces, fisiics. The Invertebrates include; 
ProtoMoa, the lowest fomis of animal life; Cviem 
terata. of which the hydra and the sea-anemone are 
examples : Aunuloida, star-fi.shcs, etc. ; Annulesa, 
comprising insects, the lobster, spider, etc. ; and the 
MoUusea, including snails, tlieoy.ster, the mussel, etc. 
Animal Magnatfam. (See Hypnotlam.) 

Animals at Aaa. Most animals aro difficult to 
de.1l with at sea, and give violent vent to their feelings 
until sea-sickness brings silence. The tiger suffers 
most of all Elepliaiiis do not like the sea, but are 
amenable to treatment, a bucketful ot hot water 
containing three and a half pints of whisky and seven 
ounces of quinine being occasionally administered. 
Oxen are heroic m their attempts to overcome sick- 
ness. Horses often perish on a sea voyage. The 
only animal that seems to I>e comfortable at sea is the 
polar bear. Of course, domesticated animals, such 
as dogs, cats, etc., make gootl enough sailors when 
once they have overcome thoir first sickness. 

Anlma is a transparent rt-<.inous substance exuded 
from the courl'ani tree, and receives its name because 
of Its being alive with insects in its natural state. 
Used 111 perfumery and varnish making. It has also 
medicinal properties. 

Anlmtam, as defined by biologists, is " the general 
doctrmc of souls and other spintiial beings." 

AntM, an umbelliferous plant growing mostly In warm 
climates, and valuer! for its fruit, aniseed, possessing 
certain medicinal properties and yielding a volatile 
oil. Highly aromatic and used as a condiment for 
pickles anu soups. 

Anna* an Indian coin, one-sixteenth of a rupee In 
value. 

Annala, or historical records, were kept by the 
Romans from an early period. In modern times 
the term is used to designate any general record of 
events arranged according to years. 

AnnatM were acknowledgments formerly paid by 
way of fee or tax in respect of ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment, and consisted usually of a proportion of the 
income ffirst-fruits) of the office. 

Annealing is the iwocess of slow cooling of glass and 
metal substances by which their brittleness is re- 
moved. and tliey become capable of resisting break- 
age. Sinme large castiii^ arc gradually cooled over 
a period of two nr three montlis. 

** Annual Raglstei**'' a yearly record of rs'cnts, 
started by Dodsley in 1759, and for a time compiled 
by Edmund Durke. 

Annunelatlon, Feast of the (March 25), is a 
church festival commemorating the message of the 
incarnation of Christ brought by the angel Gabriel 
to the Virgin Mary, liencc the title Lady Day. 

Anodyne is a term covering any application for the 
relief of pain, and includes the various opiates, 
quinine, salicylate of soda, and such familiar applica- 
tions .IS poultices, fomentations, besides counter 
irritants like mustard plasters, aconite, cliIoroforiD, 
etc. 

Anointing is the pouring of consecrated oil upon the 
body as a mark 01 supreme honour. In Englahd it 
is a ceremony restricted chleflv to the ceremony of 
the monarch'is coronation, and the spoon with which 
the oil is applied forms part of the English regalia. 
In the Roman Catholic Church anointing represents 
the sacrament of extreme unction. 

Anomaly Ls a term used in Astronomy, for the angle 
measured at thdsun between a planet in any point ot 
its orbit and the last perihelion. 

Anonymona* without name, indicates that a book 
or ^icle is published without the aiitlior's name bemg 
divulged. * 

Anoer* iLgenus of swimming birds, the most famiUar 
cxampl^f which is the goose. 
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Ant* an insect of the same order as bees and wasps 
{Hytn€Mft€ra). Ants live in communities under a 
wcU’defiiied system, and comprise males, females, 
and neuters. When the male and female, which are 
winj^cd, l^ve their nest and pair, the male dies and 
the female sheds her winf^s and is made queen of a 
new community. The neuters comprise a workint; 
and a defendiiiiif body, as well as a band of slave 
ants, captured from another species. As in the case 
of the bees, the work ot the ants consists in the stor- 
ing u|) of provision for the future, and their antdiihs 
contain a rcg^ular series of pas.sa;;es and storehouses. 
They feed on both animal and vegetable matter, 
and umn a kind of milk exuded by pTant-Iice. 

Antaolda, agents designed in medicine to diminish 
acidity in the system by increasing its alkahniW. 

Antarctic Zone, comprises tlio AnUrclic Circle, 
parallel to the Equator, about a.il* from the South 
Pole. Captain Scott, whose return froiwhis Discovery 
voyage in 1904, penetrated 300 miles further than 
any previous explorer. Shackleton. in his Nimrod 
expedition in readied a point only 97 geo- 
graphical and 111 statute iiiiles from the South 
Pole. The Pule was fir<it actually reached on 
December X4th, 1911, by Captain Amundsen, the 
Norwegian esplnrer, CiHiiitain Scott and his party 
arriving there on January i8tli. igia, and dyme from 
exposure on the teturn juumei'. (See Bcott* 
Captain, Bhaokleton. Sir ETm .and Mawcon, 
Doutflaa, Prominent People section.) 

AnteatOP. a niaiiiTiial foiiiicl in South America atul 
South Africa. It po-i.sesses a long, cylindrical 
tongue, cftated with a viscul secretion. This tongue 
it tiirii'its into anthills and draws it forth covered 
with ants, which it devours. The American species 
is toothless; the African 1ms molar teeth. 

Antcdlluirlan, applies tu fossil evidences belonging 
to a penod prior to nuiiian record, and is coiianonty 
regarded as indicating a tune prior tu the Deluge. 

Antalope, a large zoological genus of iiiumiualia, 
mainly dcerdikc and elegant amiiials, uith lustrous 
eyes : fleet of foot, and widely distnlmied. 

Antennaa, feelers of insects and crustaceans, usually 
tuo in iiunilicr, though in the case of certain wing- 
less insects, four or six. Tlx ir precise (unctions are 
unknown, but it .s prohable tin y sene some purpose 
additional to that ol tactihty. 

Anthem* a choral romposition, with or without 
npaniiiient, usually sung after the 
third collect m the Church of hZngland service. The 
words arc from the beriutures, and the coinposition 
may be cither for solo voices only, full choir, or both. 
Among tlie chief English composers o( anthems are 
Tallis, Purcell, Croft, Iloyce, Goss, and Stainer. 

Antholo gy is the figurative tenn used to describe a 
selection or collection of literary coinnositions, 
usually poems or hymns. The first Greek Antho* 
logy, comprising the choicest pieces by Greek 
cl.issical poets, was coinpiled by Mclea^r, .ilwiT 
90 B.C. The Latin Anthology was made by Buniian 
about xcou A.l). 

Anthraolte is a hard kirtd of coal which bums without 
Aame. and contains upwards of 90 per ceiii. of carliun. 
Pennsylvania is the largest known anthracite coal 
region. Thu next Largest field is in South Wales. 

Anthropoid, meaning '* resembling iiiaii," is the term 
eiitplovod to designate the order of aras whose 
structure has similarity to that of man. llie gorilla, 
orang'Outang, and chimpanzee are of this order, and, 
in niiiiiber and general form of limbs, and physical 
organism generally, bear a nearer resembMiice to 
human beings than any other creatures. On this fact 
much of the D>irwini.in theory lias tieen built. 

Anthropology is the science which reveals man's 
place in nature, and describes the mental and 
physical ]>eculiarities of mankind-^ science which 
owes much to the researches aftd expositions of 
Darwin, Wallace, Spencer, Huxley, Lyall, and 
Haeckid In modem times. It is a branch of study tliat 
assumes greater importance every year, and A the 
annufll meeting of the Aiithropou^ical Section of 
the British Association the most eminent scientists 
of the day set forth thei' views. There b also an 
Anthropolmdcal Institute ui London. 
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AnthMBOmotry is the sjystem of human' measure- 
ment iiieented by M. Bertinon,ofthe French Criminal 
D^kartmciit, for purposes of establishing identity. 
In this connection the evidence of finger prints hu 
been applied in numerous recent crimuial cases with 
complete sticce.s.s. 

Anthropomorphism is the application to the Deity 
of the attributes of man, a form ot belief which belongs 
more or less to all religions, for tlie reason that man 
is incapable of imagining beings of a higher form 
thanhi^wn. 

Antlburghers, a Scottish sect which arose in 1747, 
many members of th« Associate Synod declining to 
take the oath exacted as a criterion of burghersnip 
in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Perth. Mauily now 
merged m the United Presbyterian Church. 

Antlohlor is a suustance used in paper-making to free 
the pulp from the injurious afrei-enects of chlorine. 

AntiOhrlnt, the name given to the enemy of Christ, 
as mentioned by St. Jonn, and long anticipated by 
the early Christians. 

Antiollmax is the riMrerse of 'climax, introducing 
the strong point of a story or argument before the 
close instead of reserving it for the end. 

Antllagomftna, the books of the New Testament 
which were not accepted as c.monical by the early 
Christian churches, though afterwards admitted to 
equal authority with the rest. These werep the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, the Epistfe of St. Janies, 
the Second Epistle of St. Peter, the Second and 
Third Epistles of St. John, the Epistle of St. 
Jude, and the Apocalypse or Kevelation of St. John. 

Antimony* .a crystalline metal of great brittleness. 
On bemg burned, it gives off dense fumes of oxide of 
antimony. By itself it is not of special utility ; but as 
an alloy for hardening other metals, it is much used. '' 
As an alloy with lead for type-metal, and with tin 
and cop|>cr or zinc for liritannia-metal, it is of great 
vaUie. All antimoniacal conqiounds are poisonous. 

AntlnophrltlCt a mcdicme comUitive of kidney 
diseases. 

Antlnomtans were members of the early Christian 
communities who claimed immunity from obedience 
to the “ law,” on the pretext tliat faith alone was 
sufficient to secure salvation. Luther used the 
term to descril>e certain religionists ot his own day 
who favoured the Stnine siews. 

Antlyathy. when it arist>s in connection with things 
tliat do not romnionly excite unfavourable feelings, 
is often caused by sliock or fnght, and may be 
either m regard to things seen, heard, or smelt. 

Antlphony occurs in connection with psalmody, and 
consists in the alternation of jiarts by two dinerent 
sets of voices of a choir or congregation. 

ADtlpodea* the f>arts of the earth exactly opposite 
to our feet, liaving seasons, etc., at cxactU* oppiLite 
tunes to ours. Thus the North I*ole is the 
antiiKxies of the South, and New Zealand the 
antipodes of England. 

Antl-B»mltlam, a modem revival of the old'tlme 
hatred of the Jewish race, confined mostly to 
Germany, Austria, and Russia, and sometimes 
marked by violent and unjubtiflable oiutbroaks. In 
Russia esi>ecially the Anti-Semitic feelmg lias been 
attended by great cnielt), and thousands of Jews 
liave bs'cn driven to Uke refuge in foreign countries, 
many of the i>oorer c!n.ss of Jews corning to Brktatn. 
Bcgitmmg as a political movement intended to keep 
the nch Jews from obtaining ascendency, n has 
spread far beyond political ooundaries. For the 
protection of persecuted Jews the late Baron Hirscb 
started a scheme for transferring L'tfga numben 
to new countries and endowed it with a sum of 
;{^9,cioo.ooo. See Zionism. 

Antlssptlos, the term applied to substances which 
destroy or weaken imcrobes, Imcteria, or germs, and 
often arrest the spread of diseases caused by thoM 
minute initrcfying agents. Among the chief anti- 
septic substances are carliolic acid, corrosive 
sublimate, or nercliloride of mercury. In the case 
of wa^, milk, or other liquids, boiling is the 
simplest antiseptic. 

AntlthMlo is a form of expresrion which deals in 
opposites— «s contrasttng the light with the dark* 
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sood with evil, and so on— and is often rexMted to 
by eminent writer!) with efTect. <* 

ABtltrlnltarlan indicates one who denie|^ the 
Tniuty. 

AlltltirpB* that which agrees with or fulfils the type : 
as Christ was the realisation cf the Fa&cliai lamb. 

Antlers are the horns of deer, and, except m rein- 
deer, are restricted to the males. 

Aorta* the main trunk of the arterial system, in 
direct communication with the heart, and from winch 
all the other arteries sprint'. 

Apaobes* a tril>e of Red Indians, formerly ferocious, 
and spread over the MidAV^t of America. A name 
alsojpven to a set oflawlehsand violent people in Pans. 

Apatlta* a widely distributed mineral, coiisistnif: 
niaiiiiy of phospluite of Imic, and useful in prumuting 
vegetation. t, 

Apa* a term applied to monkeys generally, and 
covering the whole group of primates between roan 
and the lemurs. 

Aphelion, the point in the orbit of a planet farthest 
from the sun. where the motion is slowest. 

Aphendeaeope, a modified maKic-lantcm for the 
exhibition of opaque objects. 

Aphides* plant lire, a numerous species of destructive 
parasites living on roots, leaves, and uiants. 

Apia* the sacred bull worshipped by the ancient 
EC/ptians : also the scientific name for the bee. 

Apjohnlto* aT mineral cont-uning much sulphuric 
acid, oecumng in white .ssbestiforra or fibrous masses 
at Lagoa Bay, in Soutii Africa. 

Aplyala, a genus of mollu.scs, with an oblong trans- 
lucent and flexible shell, pupuUrly called sua-haros, 
and inhabiting the Inminarian zone. They hav«; 
four tentacles, and discharge a violet fluid on molesta- 
tion. Some specie^ are lonnd nt Hritisli waters. 

Apooalyptlo Mumber, ilte mystical number 6^. 
mentioned in the Apocalypse. 

Aporalyptio writings are those nhich deal with 
revelation and pri}phccy, more especially the Revela- 
tion of St. John 

Apoohromntlo object glasses are prepared so as 
to destroy the second residuary spectrum 

Apocrypha* the title givrm to the Hebrew writings, 
not regarded as canonical by the Jews, hut receiveii 
by Hie Roman Cathohe Chiiich. Regarded as only 
liistorical records by the Proti'stant Ouirches. The 
term .applies mainly to the .idditional Old 'IVstameni 
Itooks, but there arc also some Christian writings ol 
the same character. The Apocryphal books incwde 
1 and 8 Esdras, Tobit, Judith, Esther x.''4'Xvi. 
Wisdom, Ecclesiasticiis. Baruch, Song of the Thiee 
Holy Children, Bel am) the Drigon, the Rrayer ot 
Manasses, and i and a Maccabees 

ApotfM, tlie point 111 the moon's orbit at the greatest 
dUtance tram the earth. 


ApolllliaPlaiia, followers of Apollinarius, Bisliop of 
Laodicea, who iiverl m the 4th ceniiiry, and denied 
the humanity of Christ. Condemned as heretics. 

Apolo^atloa is the liranch of Theology that defends 
Christianity from external attacks. Natural Theology 
and Revealed Theology. 

Apostasy is a revolt, by an individual or party, 
from one form of opinions or doctrine tu anotlmr. 

Apoatollo Council, held at Jerusalem, A.n. 5?, 
presided over by James, to decide what the obliga- 
tions of Christians were to the Mosaic law. 

Apostolic Fathers were the immediate disciples 
or followers of the aspostics, especially such as have 
left writings behind them, including Barnalias, 
Clement, Hennas, Ignathis, Fo 1 yc.')rr>, etc. 

Apostolic Buooesslon is tlie denvattou^ holy 
orders by an unbroken chain from the Atmstles, 
and the succession of tlie ministry to the powers and 
privileges of the Aiiostles. 

Apothecary, one wlm prepares and distributes 
drugs. In iBc^ the Afiotnccartcs’ Company of the 
City of I^ndon obmined the privilqge of exanuning 
and licensing all the apothecaries and sellers of 
drugs throughout England and Wales. 

AlWthsoslp was the Greek term for thcuinclusion 
of a mortal among the Gods. Divine hrmours were 
accorded to Julius Caesar and Augustus. 

A|9arltloOB indicate supposed supernatural ap- 


pearances, and were noch helieeed in the 
primitive nces Even now there are many who 
have faith in spiritual manifeatations, but science 
regards them as but creations of a disordered bnia. 
Appisa Ww* the oldest of the Roman Roads, 
originally laid by Appius Oaudius frofli Rome to 
Capua, and afterwards extended to Brundusium. 
Apse IS a semicircular recess situate at the east end 
of the choir or cliancel of early churches, and vaulted 
over. 

Aptspyv* a large wingless New Zcalauid bird of 
the ostrich order, valued for its skin. 

Aqasvlum, a vessel, or buikluig. devoted to the 
collection of marine or fkesli water animals. Some 
quarter of a century back large buildings were 
erected at Brighton. Scarborough, and many other 
seaside resorts, as wHI as in London and numerous 
inland towns, to which tlie title of Aquarium was 

S ven ; but^p recent years these buildings have for 
e most part been turned into mere pleasure 
resorts, the proper aqiiammi clement being 
neglected. The Unghton Aquarium, however, still 
mamtains to a great extent its original character. 
The Westminster Aquarium was purchased by the 
Wesleyans, ami the site is now set n|iart by that 
body as a great inetrctt>olitan church centre. 
AqnaUnt is a method of etching on copper, by 
which imitations of drawings in water-colours, 
Indian ink, bisire, and septa arc produced. 
Aqueduets were known to the Greeks, but were 
pertected by the Roinaitv There still exist several 
Koinon aqueducts, mcliiding the Aqua Julia, con- 
structed under Vipsarms Agrippa, and the Aqua 
Eelici, restored by Pope .Sixti'<, V. Aiiioug inOtlern 
aqueducts may be meiitionctl th.it of Glasgow, 
which brings water to that citv from Loch Katnne ; 
that of Manchester, winch taps Thirlinere ; and that 
of IJierimol, wirh Lake Vrmvy in North Wales as 
its source. 

ApsJbssqus* the term applied to the elaborate 
decorations introduced into buropt* by the Spanish 
Moors. The arabesques of the Vatican galleries, by 
Kanhael, form a spicndirt example. 

Arabian Nldhts, a collection of fascimating tales of 
the Orient, of mixed Indian, Persian, Arabic, and 
]'.gypti.aii origination, and first made known in 
Euiopc by Antoine Galland. a French Oriental 
scholar whose original translation ivas called 
Th€ Thousand and Ont Nti^ AAi. 

Arabic Numerals were introduced into Europe 
by the Arabs in the 8iii century. They consist of 
the characters, o, i, 3, 4, 5. 6. 7. 8, 9, and after the 
introduction 01 printing came into general use, 
being much simpler than the Roman nunier.ils. 
Anumnldu, small articnl.ite animals, including 
spiders, scorpions, etc., without antenme or wings, 
and plac)*d between criistacoa and insecta. 
AramalO* the language of the Arainaefans or 
Syrians,, the eominon dialect of those trading 
people in the ist century A.D. 

Araucaria* a kind of cone-bearing tree of the pine 
family, disinbiiicd over vanou:, pans of tlie Soutneiu 
hemisphere. 

Arbalast* a steel rrossliow set in a riiaft of wood 
and worked with a trigger, introduced by the 
Normans. 

Arbitration* Osnsral* (See Arbitration te 

Dtctxonary q/ B nutttxs Section J 
Arbitration* IntsrnationsJ. In recent times 
many attempts have been trade to decide Inter- 
n.aitc)niil disputes by tins means— sometimes with 
success. The Palace of Peace a the Hague (tlie gift 
of Mr. Andrew Carnegie) inaugurated 111 1013, is 
specially dedicated to the cause of peace and inter- 
national arbitration. One o( ttie most pioiniiient of 
international arbitrations was tliat in 1873 netween 
Great Britain ai^ America ^icerning the Alabama” 
claims. Numerous generar arbitration treaties have 
been entered into netween other countries ; and 
England and France, and England and America, 
hai^ in recent times arrangiS long outstanding 
frontier and other disagreements in this way. At the 
famous Conference at the Hague in 1899, suggested 
by Russia, an international arbitration sciicme of 
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extensive powers wes approved, tnd may ultunately 
leacl to somethinir more humane than the arbitra* 
ment of war. choug'h it was not considered sufficient 
to deatevith the disputes which brought on the war 
between Russia ana Japan m 2904. As an incident 
of tliis coMlict, however, there is the arbitration on 
the Dc^er Bank outrage to refer to, which settled 
a difference Hiat might otherwise have led to war 
between England and Russia. 

Jkvbor Day* a day devoted to pnniotiiig the growth 
of trees. First adopted in Nebraska, but now tile 
movement has spread to all parts of the American 
Continent, and to South Australia. In some parts 
of England also the idea finds favour. 

Jlabor Vita is tiie name given to the treo>1lke 
appearance of the cercbeHum when it is cut through, 
due to the arrangement of the white and grey nerve 
matter. Also the name of a cone-beanng plant of 
the cypress order, possessing medicinal virtues. 

AMSUlia.* a district of PtdoponnesusfMort'a) whose in> 
habitants in the days of the Pelasgi were of extreme 
simplicity, and the term has ever since been used to 
denote an ideaiisfxl couatry of primitive things. 

Aroh was introduced into architecture bv the Romaiis. 
and was thereafter widely adopted in relief to the 
straight-linc methods of Greece. 

JLrohaaology deals with the relics of ancient times, 
constructing lustorical deductions, and ascert'i* 'ing 
the manners and customs of past periods, tliei .from, 

JLrehrooptepyx. a bird which is supiiosed to show 
the connecting link hoi ween reptiles and birds, its 
fossilised remains revealing some of the cliaractcris* 
tics of both orders. 

JLMhAiam is a rlietorical term, denoting a style of 
composition or discourse of an obsolete or anti- 
quated kind, admissible in poems and other writings 
of a iiighly iilealised or allegorical form, but other- 
wise out of place. 

ANdlbUhop, the title of the two highest dignitaries 
of the English Church * the Archbishop ot Canter- 
bury, called the Pnmatr of all England, and the 
Arcnbisliop of York, styled tiic Prunate of England. 

Arohll* a purple pignicm, cUtiined from a siiecies of 
Uchen, and changing to red cy application of acirt 

Arohlteoture, or the art of building, is of three 
main cla.ssi»— military, naval, and civil— the general 
application of the term being to the last named. 
The five leading orders of architecture are the 
Dane, the oldest, of u hich the best examples were 
shown m the Greek temples: the lemc. another 
ftreek variety, lighter and more decorative, asshoan 
in the Ereentheuni at Athens; the LoruUhtan, 
mtroduced in the time of A''‘sander the Great, well 
known by its gracetul columns and ennt.lunents ; 
the Tuscan, which the Romans invented— a 
solidified Doric; and the Cctnfosue, which com- 
bined the leading faaturesof the 'onic and CoruiUiian. 
As exemplified tn modern tunes, more especially in 
England, architecture is exceeiluigly vanra in form, 
butbetweon the 6tli and 17th centuries we get at 
least six distinctive styles First, tiie Saxon and 
Norman; next the Semi-Nonuan; then the Early 
English or Gothic (of whicli Westminster Abbey and 
York Minster furnish prominent examples) : the 
Decorated English: the Perpendicular English 
fiSth century) , and the I>elMscd English (1509 to 
i6io). During the early Stuart period there was the 
Renaissance, style which obuined a strong footing. 
Then we come to the ^ueen Anne style, winch is of 
a more domestic order ; and 111 later tunes there has 
been a revival of nearly all stylus, sometimes m their 
pure form, but more often presenting an add))Ution 
or cteubinotion of styles. Away irom these well- 
known stylos, wo have move primitive examples in 
the architecture of the earlier nations— Egyptian, 
Assynan, Etruscan, Persian. Chinese, and 
all possessing more qa less mdiv^ualKy of feature, 
the result jiartly ot lo^, climatic and ocher i^uire- 
meats, ana also of aonw special attlstie evidution. 
Aretta Bvplonfflon dates from a very nnote 
period. Kl^ Alfred relating stories of eari.]rPblar 
exp^tlons, .but it was not until the itttii centuty 
that men Miran to make senous attemplsto discover 
dther a North-westrw Norsh-esot passage. Sir Hugh 
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WlllMiMiby, Davis, Chancellor. Baffin, Fiobltiier. 
and fEeniT Hudson were the most famous 
eafly eapmrers. The Company of Merdiont 
Adventurers and the Hudson Bay Conipaw were 
promotera of such schemes, and all thiougb the sfth 
century attempts were being made to penetrate the 
Polar regions. In 1818 Geoige 111. oflerad a rewalnd 
of j£so,oooto any one who should make the North- 
west passage, atxl Scoresby, Ross, Parry, oi^ 
Franklin alT became associated with Arctic expedi- 
tions. Ross and Parry went out m 1818, and then 
came Sir John Franklin's ill-fated expedition in 
z84S When FranldiiPfailed to return and no news 
could be obtained concerning litm, a number of 
search expeditions from Great Britam and America 
were undertakim. Kennedy, McClure, Rae, 

** Belcher and McClintuck m turn succeeded in 
making important discoveries, and evidence was 
found of the perilling of Franklm and his crews. 
Lieutenant Creely made an important expedition in 
2881-1884, and th^ of Nares and Marknam added 
to our knowledge Dr. Nan‘;cn’s crossing of Green- 
land in iRBS, and his subsequent journey with 
the fram in 1693-2896. were memorable events* 
Nansen and Lieutenant Johan<«en, with two fcajn^ 
and a number of dogs, leached 86* 24' N.. aoo 
miles nearer to the Pole than had been reuhed 
before. The expedition verified fhe theory^tbat 
there was a current flowing across the Polar regian 
from the New Liberia Islands. Mr. Jackion 
discovered a large open sea. and Lieutenant Pcaiy 
in 190a found it covered with ice The latter 
rounded tiie north part of Greenland in 1900. 
H.R H. the Duke of the Abruxxi's expedition, un^ 
Captaui Cagm, in 2899 reached 86* W, n miles , 
farther north than Nansen. In 1906 Commander 
Peary got withm 301 miles of the Pole, the American 
thus approaching nearer by 35 miles to the oliiective 
than the lowerer of Nansen's north recorq. In 
September. 2909, however, the world wa.s startled by 
the news that Dr. Cook, an American exuloier. had 
actually readied the Pole, but later evidence does 
not sulistHiUnte this. This was followed closely by 
the announcciiient that Peary had also planted 
the Bbirs and Stripes at the Pole, and the Com- 
mander ha\ since puli'.ished a full description of 
his divcover>'. The first International Congress for 
the study of the Polar Regions was held at Brussels 
in Septeinhri, Hjcfi, and stejia were taken for 
the constitution of a pernmnent universal associa- 
tion for the purpose of cnnc*rted organisation of 
further explorations in the Arctic. (See AntmtefAa 
Zone.) 

ArgalL a kmd of wild sheep found in Siberia and 
the Stepijes of Northern Asia generally, by rome 
considered to bo identical with the dieshoii ofue 
Penutcuch. 

JjjgHIngOOua Rooks are a sedimentary group, in- 
cluding tlu! shales and clays, into the composition of 
which aluniintun, largely enters. 

Argon^ a chemical element discovered by Lord 
Rayleigh m 1894 in the nitrog^ of the air. 

Argonaut (Paper Nautilus), an aquatic animat of tiie 
cuttle-fisli order. The females have a fine shell 

Arinnlom, so called after Arius of Alexandria, wtio 
denied Christ's divinity and caused the Emperor 
Constantine to summon the Council of Nice. 325 A<D. 

Arlolno, an alkaloid contained m the bark of arica, 
and also m CtHCftana ovata. 

Arloo* the Ram. the first of the signs of the Zodiac. 

Arion, tlie horse of Adrastus ui Greek mythofori', 
which was said to have the gift of utterance anabf 
prophecy, and figured in the Theban war. 

Arltiunotlo did not flourish to any great extent 
until the adoiitfon of the Arabic numierOls, It is 
supposed to have onjginatod as a scienco in India- 
The system of the .Creeks and RtNuons waa oaro- 

S 'lcatra, audit was not until the tOth century tint 
e science reached any great dovelopment 
Ark Of the OoviBant was the sacred chest, over- 
laid with gold, which occupied the limer sanctiim 
of the Temple, and symbolised God's covenant with 
Ms people. 

* > Bpuloh, has wiiwnco.MtM8 eounhy. 
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^cially to the naval expedition fittec^ out hjr 
Philip II. of Spain in t«88 auaintit LnK:liiKl. corn* 
manaed Ity the I>uke of Medina Sldonta. Iilh:ora- 
prised 139 ships, of which 65 were each of more than 
700 tons ; it was manned by 8,000 sailors and carried 

19.000 soldiers, and more than 2,000 cannon, with 
foM for 40.000 men for six months. Against this 
formidable force Elizabeth had only 80 ships, 
manned by 9,000 sailors, under Lord Howard of 
EAinffliani, under whom served Drake. Hawkins, 
and Frobisher. The Britisli Fleet awaited the 
Armada off* Plynioutli, and at Tilbury was a con* 
siderable defensive Lind foace under the command 
of the Earl of Leicester. On July 19, tlie ships of 
the Armada were sighted off the Lizard, disposed iii 
a crescent seven miles long from horn to horn. The 
excellent manoeuvring of the bnglish, tlieir hr#- 
ships, and a gale uoni tlie N.w. combined so 
effectively to cripple the Sfianlsli sliijis that at leiigtli 
the Armada was scattered in helpless confusion, 
but a very small remnant contriving to reach liome. 
Elizabeth liad a medal struck, bearing in Latin the 
inscription “ God blew, and thr*)' wen; scattered.** 

ArmadlllOt a genus of animals belonging to South 
America, and carrying a hard bony covering over 
the back, under whicli tlie animal can completely 
conceal itself when attacked, rolling itself up like a 

according to the Revelation of 
St. johii, the great battle in which the last conflict 
between good and evil is to he fought. 

Armature, the portion of an electrical dynamo 
consisting of wire coils, so arranged as to give when 
rotated an increased flow of electrical energy. 

Armet, a helmet of metal worn in war by the French, 

^ In the 13th and two succeeding centuries. 

Armlllary BpharSy an asiroiumncal ap|)aratus 
with circles representing the equator, ecliptic, etc., 
arranged rouiul a globe, in their relative positions. 

Armlnlanlum, the doctrine of Jacob Harmensen, 
who was born in Holland in 1560, especially directed 
against Predestination, but less austerely logical 
than the dogma of the early Reformers 
ArmluM and Laglass H.P. I'hc late Mr. 
Artliur MacMurrough Kavanagh, whom tlie 'eighties 
of last century was an active legislator m the House 
of Coiiinions, was born without arms or legs, and Ls 
rcnicnibered for more tlian his very able champion, 
sh'p of the cause of the Irish landlords. He was 
famed as a yachtsman and horsemaii. and tnivelled 
on horsebaclc across Russia and Persia to the Persian 
Gulf. His riding with the Carlow Hounds is still 
renietiibered with wonder amongst the country-folk, 
and with the pen held between Tiis teeth he wrote a 
good “liand,'* 

Arfallat, a bracelet worn on the upper arm in the 
East as part of tlic insignia of ra>al rank and |iowcr. 

Armour, protective covering worn by those engaged 
in military pursuits, and coibistiiig o( a great variety 
of pieces and material, from hauberks of mail to a 
complete panoply of plate. 

Army. — An organised equipment of laiivl forces for 
carrying on the work of war. Egypt liad such an 
org.inisation under Sesostius, 1600 n.C. The 
Persians later on were similarly equipped, but it was 
left for the Romans to bring into operation an 
immense regular army in whicli every citizen 
between x; and 45 compelled to serve. 'I lie 
Turks were the first among inoderii European 
nations to create a standing army in the Z4th 
century; and Charles VII. of France liad a force of 

35.000 trained soldiers. There was no ^.^roper 
standing army in Engkind until the reign of William 
111. In 1691 an Act was passed authorising a forc<> of 

65.000 men, and although this number was after- 
wards greatly reduced, whenever war broke out the 
regiments were added to, and England had 
000,000 men in the field during the War of the 
Spanish Succcssioa There was no regular barrack- 
accoiiiiiiodatioii in England before 1793. For the 
F^insular War, Great Britain got togethor an army 
of 340,000. Then, after Waterloo, came the long 
peace, when army matters were neglected. With 
Ihe Crimean War there was a terrible awakening. 
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however ; and Parliament began to devise improved 
army schemes. A Volunteer and a Militia auxilhin' 
force had been organised, and in 1871 Lord Cardwell 
effected a revolutionary change with IiisOsystem of 
localisation, linked battalions, short ser^ce, und tlie 
abolition of purchase. Further improvements were 
introduced later ; but in the Boer War of 1899-1903 
we were once more uiipreiiared, and had to pay the 
penalty in frequent loss, humiliation, and defeat. 
Then was Mr. Brodrick’s Army Corps scheme 
devised, but it did not work out well; and still 
another plan of army reorganisation was evolved 
in 1904 by Mr. Arnold Forster, which provided for a 
total “ paper " strength of 937,684 men, A new Army 
Order was issued on January z, X907, by Mr. (now 
Lord) Haldane, then iVar Secretary, providing for 
the allocation of all regular troops to a fiarticular 
command, and giv ing the station of every unit In the 
British Army. The organisation for war of the field 
army for scrvico abroad is one cavalry division (of 
four brigailcs) ; six divisions ; Army troops ; troops 
for a line of coiiiiuuiiication. The Haldane reform 
provided for eight arcaiS of command, each con- 
tainiiig on the peace footing its complete proportional 
quota of the forces. Before the war (1014) the 
British Army had a strength of 711,575 effectives, but 
by April, 1915. wc had about 750.000111011 at the front, 
while the casualties of 139,000 up to April ir, 1975, 
had been made good So from nioiitli to month the 
augmenting of the army lias continued, and at the 
present tune (.May, 1915) the British Army has on 
active serv iccand m training over 3.000.000 nwii. All 
the overseas dominions (including India aovl South 
Africa) have helped nobly to swell the luiiiilier. 
To-d.iy we (mssess tbe largest voluntary aniiy ever 
got together, but the cry on all sides is still for more 
men and more muiiniuns, .ind our whole nation.il 
resources are being drawn upon for Uic task The 
German army with which the Kaiser ruthlessly broke 
the peace of F.urope. regardless of the sanctity of 
treaties and the rights of neutral nations, was the 
greatest fighting machine the world has ever seen, 
the outcome ofa steady pi cpar.ition of over forty years 
for winning the domination of Lind atul sea, and of a 
detcrinination to thrust Uritnin nut of its place 
among the ii.aticiiiv. In addition to its equipment, 
however, it has resorted to the utmost lawle.ssness, 
liarbarity, atul cruelty in its operations, destroying 
neutral ships and civili.'iti iMSserigcri with a reck- 
lessness tlmt sets all law' and luiiiinnity at defiance. 
In this It lias stained its record fur alt time to come, 
and set an examine that, if followed, would bring 
about universal war. That the armies of the Alli« 
liave been able to cope successfully with this 
force and savagerv is splendid tesiinioiiy to the 
patriotic spirit which has animated the Allied 
Annies. France, Germany, Att^tfia- Hungary, and 
Russia practically require evtryfbie-borlied man to 
be subject to scrrice. The SU^ng anny of the 
United States is fixed at a tnaxiiiiuni of 100,000 
enlisted men and a inmiimini of 60.000, with voluntary 
enhstnient and u five v**arv’ service. Hut, of course, 
any of tboNe n.iiuuis lan, on an emcrgcncv, call up 
an army of efficients far in excess of its peace 
strength. 

Arnica, the iiamr of a gmi.s of plants of wliich the 
dandelion is a leading exaiiqile. 

Arnotto. a reddish-yellow dye obtained from the 
seeds of the JItxa oreUana, a South American plant. 
It is employed for colouring cheese and butter, also 
in chocolates and soups : and a preparation of the 
pigments imparts an orange tint to certain varnishes. 

Arpeggio, in music, indicates the striking of a chord 
or notes in rapid succession, insteaa of simul- 
taneously. 

ArqaebuS, one of the earliest fonns of firearms. 
The piece w« di,.c)iar{ged by a match applied 
manually to the touch-hole, and later with a trigger. 

Amok is the Hast Indian name for distillcrl spirit 
generally, but especially for that made from the 
fennented juice of the cocoa-nut or from ricei 

Amigonlto, a mineral consisting of carbonate of 
lime lira crystalline form, sometimes found pure, 
and sometimes mixed with other metals in nimute 
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ciuaiititle$. Crumble! to powder under heat. First 
discoverod in ArrafpMi. 

Arrowvoott obtained from the rhizomes of the 
tropical Aaranta, also from the imtato and the arum. 
It provides a pure starch food, suitable for invalids. 

AvMiialaafc reiKJsitories tor storing, or workshops 
for makii^, arms. guns. acLOutrements. stores, etc. 
The chibiEiifflish arsenals are at Woolwich, l^pt* 
ford. Clvtthanii Pembroke. Sliecmess, Portsmouth, 
and riyxnouth : the chief arsenals of France are at 
Chertx>ur|p, Urest. Toulon. L'Onont: of Russia at 
Kronstadt and Sevastopol : of Germany at Uanzic 
and Wilhclmshavcn ; of Italy at Spezu. 

JLraoniO. a chemical clement, by some regarded as a 
metal, of a crystalline and brittle nature, usually 
met with as a constituent of other minerals, but 
sninetimcs by itself. One of the most virulent of 
our poisons. 

JLvtMlAn WttllB-40 called because of their first 
being discovered at Aitois — are bormgs made 
through strata which water cannot permeate to 
others of a porous kind wl.ich are full of water. The 
fountains in Trafalgar Square are fed by artesian 
wells sunk through the London clay into the chalk 
about 400 ft. At Passy. near Paris, there is an 
artesian well 1,013 ft deep, and at Crenelle pne 
about 1,800 ft. They are very valuable in countries 
where wiculture depends on irrigation. At St. 
Louis, Missouri, there is one 3.843 ft deep ; and one 
in Western Queensland reaches the depth of 4.000 ft. 

Artlolna. Th is tenn is variously applied. The Six 
Articles are those contained in an Act of 
Henry Vlll., upholding Transubstantiation, Clerical 
Celibacy, Auricular Confession, and other doctrines 
which the Hefonnation put in their proper place. 
The 7 ‘Air/y.A'iM«./ 4 r/<‘r/<r comprise the doctrmes of 
the Anglican Established Church, and must bo sub* 
scribecT to by all taking holy orders therein. 

Artlflolal BuaahiiiB. A scientific station or 
botanical laboratory lias been established iit Wisley, 
near Weybridtre, devoted to the growth of plants by 
electric light as a substitute for smisliine. The fact 
that artificial light enablus plants to grow and fruits 
to ripen has long been known to men of science In 
1B79 and 1S80 the late bir William Siemens inudo some 
successful expunnionts in this direction at Tunbridge 
Wells. More than 40 years ago M. Hervi Mangon 
discovered that (lowers tunica towards the cicctnc 
lamp Just as they turn towards the sun. Many 
experiments have been made ni France. AiiiencR, 
Russia, and clsuwliere, and bci und doubt simulated 
sunshine can be used with good eflvet. 

ArUllary, the srience and art of gunnery; the 
implements of w.ir cinplo>cd therein ; and the men 
constituting the military corpa in charge of the 
cannon of an army rod trainca to the r use. In the 
British Aniiy the drBUcry force is disided into the 
three sections Field, and Garrison Artillery, 
The head(itntrtec|M'Bll are at Woolwicli, as is also 
the Royal Miiitnf*' Academy, through which pass 
the cadets who bter become artillery officers. 

Arum* a gemr. of vd>uus of the Aracex order, of 
which there is but one Kntisli species, tlic wake* 
rubm or cuckoo-pint, sometimes also styled "Lords 
and l^jidies.” Its pointed leaves and spikes of 
scarlet berries are familiar hedge-side objects The 
latter are poisonous. In Switzerland the rhizomes 
are employed by the pe.is, *10117 as sulistitutes for 
soap; and with the pninuuncedly acrid fiiudity 
expressed, are capable of conversion into a flour 
that may be utilised in lieu of or for admixture with 
corn meal. This resembles arrowroot. 

Arunddl MarblMf a collection of ancient sculpture 
formed by llionias Howard. EnrI of Arundel, in the 
X7th century and presented to Oxford University by 
his grandson. Henry Howard, who became Uuke of 
Norfolk. The most unowned feature of the 
collection is the " Parian Chronicle, a fragment of 
an inscription containing some importatit dates ia 
Greek history between 1589 and eos B.C. 

Arymii ^ a term used to denote the Iinraal and etlmo- 
logical groups otherwise known as Indo-European or 
Irao-Cennanic. Comprises two branches. Western 
or European, and Eastern or Armenian. The Aryan 


language show common origin by tlidr vocabulary, 
syntax, wd inflexions. The word vtryan, derivM 
frobAhe Sianskric, means an " lioiioimble lord of the 
soil the nrarast to the parent tongue is Sanskrit, 
and the chief divisions in Eutc^ are the Teutonic, 
Romance, Slav, and Celtic. The Turks, Magyars, 
Basques, and Finns are non-Aryan. The common 
ancestors of the Aryan groups dwelt among the 
Pamirs at a period of remote antiquity. 

Autetlda. a well-known drug made from the juice 
of plants of the Umbelliferae order, Includuig celery, 
parsnip, etc. Has a venr offensive odour. 

AabnauM deagnates a ^culiar form of mineral, oc- 
curring in crystals in pyroxene, and. massed together, 
is fire-proof. Found m Cornwall and some parts of 
Scotland, but the finest comes from Savoy, and it is 
^Iso abundant in Canada and Tasmania. 

AsMBSlon Day. or Holy Thursday, is the 4otli 
day after Easter. 

AMatieiam was originally the term applied to ti e 
training by Greek athle*^es. Afterwards the Stoics 
and others used it to express the masteruig of the 
passions. Later the idea passed into Chnstianily. 
and from celibacy and abstinence was earned :to 
terrible lengtlis in the way of self-mutilation, torture, 
and human sacrifice, enthusiasts vying with each 
other in self-mortification. The chief manifestati^ 
of Asceticism in modern times havi^been Mmos- 
ticisan and the various forms of personal humiliation, 
fasting, penance, pilgrimage, etc., but the principle 
survives nowadays only m a very mild form. 

Aeoldlumt the typical genus of the truncated 
mollusca. The sea<equirt is a familiar example. 
The Darwinian development theory traced the 
ascent of man from this low animal condition. 

Aseot Rmmb are an amiual fashionable function 
datmg ironi 1711 and takuig place on Ascot Heath, 
only six miles from Windsor, in June. Have always 
liaa ro>al i^tronage. The course is nearly two 
miles long. 

AKtfSkrd. the Heaven of the Scandinavian mythology. 

Aen.afanuhar tree of the olive family, i-cmarkaine 
for its thick foliage and height of growth, often 
attauung from 100 to 150 feet. Is a v^uabie timber 
tree, tough and elastic, and largely u«ied for wheels. 
In Scandinavian mythology the first man and 
woman were the ash and the elm, and the court of 
the gods was held under an ash. In the Highlands 
of Scotland It used to be thought lucky to give 
Infants ash-sap as their first food. 

Ashburton Tronty, so called after Lord 
Ashburton, the amlussador who carried it through, 
was signed between Great Britain and the United 
States in 1842 and settled some boundaiy differences 
between Canada and the State of Mauic, and als;^> 
dealt with the African Slave Trade. 

Ashlar, a term designating the fiat dressed stone as 
prepared for building U!>e. 

Aah Wodnoaday, first day of Lent, on which 
ashes were sprinkled on the head as sign of peni- 
tence under an mjuncuoii of Pope Gregory the Great 
in the fith century. 

Aamadaua, a demon wliose story appears in tlie 
apocryphal book of Tubit, and (igutus frequently 
m Jewish traditions. Asaiodeus is tlie sui>ertiatural 
figure in Le Sage's Le Piahle HoUftix, 

Aap* a small poisonous snake, often roeiitioned in 
ancient hter.’iture and traditionally supposed to have 
lieeii used by Cleopatra in killing herself, though 
some modem naturalists scout the idea. It belcmgs 
to the cobn da capello genus. 

AaiMuadua was a favounte vegetable vdth the 
ancient Romans, and is much prized to-day. 
Possesses a perennial root and yields the edible 
stalks every spring. 

Asphalt* or mineral pitch, is a bituminous substance, 
the result of decayed vegetable matter, containing 
Soper cent, of carbon, with hydrogen, nitrogen, and 
oxygen. Is largely used, mixed with sand, chalk, 
etc., for making road surfaces in dry cUmates, such 
as Francai Italy. Germany and America, and to a 
consideiahle extent also in this country, though the 
English climate is too humid for its gener.-il adoption. 
It becoming shppeiy with moisture. The ancient 
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Htryptiaiis u«c(] it for eaibalniin^. and 'the Baby- 
lonians made wells of it. Tniiiclad, clie^^Rhonc 
Valley, tlie Dead Sc<t, and manv other placia yield 
aaplialt. An artificial a&phalt largely composed of 
coal tar is used as asjihalt in Englaud, though in big 
cities are numerous examples of Italini' material. 

Aaauatna were first lie.trd ol In Persia about togo 
They were u secret relit;iuiis sect, at the bidding o( 
whose chief they murdered i)crsons as an act of 
duty. Smiilir bodies were lornied iii various con- 
nections in later tuiics, but the term assassination is 
now only used to siiecify the slaying of some public 
personage, and does not^neces-anly imply plot or 
collusion, although the majority of assassinations m 
recent tiin ‘s Jnvc been coiinecKKl with political or 
anarchist movements. Among tlic most notorious 
instances of assassination may lie mentioned 'die 
fallowing :~Juhus Caesar, 44 B C. ; Jainea 1. of 
Scotland, 1437; Ria^io. 1566; D.iniley, 1567; Henry 
IV. of France. 1610: Duke ot buckingham. 162B: 
Marat. 1793 ; l^mcnlii, 1865 ; Ciarneld, 1881 ; Lord 
Frederick Cavendish and Mr. burke, 1887; Ah*x* 
ander II. of Russia, 18K1 ; President Carnot, 1894: 
tlie Empress of Austria, 1898: King Huiiilicrt, 
1900; President McKinley, ipoi; M. de Plehve, 
IQ04; the Grand Duke Sergius of Russia. 1905; 
ffarios I., King of Portugal, and the CniHii Prime, 
l^uiz, 1908; Archduke Francis Ferdinand of Austria 
and his wife, June sotli, 1914. 

Aatarta, a bivalve mollusc, of which there are many 
widely distributed fossil species, but only some 
twenty living species inh,iDiting the Arctic and 
North Atlantic oceans 

AgtttPOldg were uuknow'n until the discovery of Ceres 
by Piazzi in 1801 ; at present over 500 are catalogued, 
tlie application of pliotogrfipliy being res|K>nsil)lc for 
the great majority. Most of the minor planets are 
mere celestial footballs, some having a diameter of 
only five miles. Their orbits he between tlnise of 
Mars and jupite*' Whether lhe.se bodies are the 
fragments of a large pkiiet is a question tiiat is not 
yet determined. 

AatPaJklimBf the curled wool of n species of 
black stieep native to th% Russian pruvmcc of 
Astrakhan ^ . 

JMvoiDtfyf the smcallcd science ef the stars, has 
few serious believers in these days, and yet there 
are "planet-rulers "and "professors" who still find 
people credulous enough to put faith in their astral 
readings. Certain almanacs continue to appear year 
after year, whose chief claim to support is based on 
astrological pretensions and predictions. Astrology, 
however, was a serious study at one time, and 
monarchs and other illustrious persons^es were 

efteqiient consuUere of the astrologists. The 
Chaldeans are supposed to have invented astrology, 
which Is an abstruse and involved systematisation, 
well calculated to impress the superstitious and 
ignorant. Astrologers divide the heavens into 
twelve equal parts, called houses, and endow the 
planets wHh certain influences and found their 
predictions on the positions occupied by 
heavenly bodies at a p^son’s birth or at any critical 
period. 

B-wfaw MMsmy, the oldest and ene of the most 
f^g elnaring of sciences, was in early times associated 
with astrology, but by a long series of observations 
and mathematical calculations a gradual knowledge 
ef the movements of the heavenly Ixidies grew up, 
ami It now ranks as one of the p^,9tive sciences 
Pythumras (520 B.C.) understood tlie revolution of 
the earth upon its axis, but it was not until a 
thousand years later that this theory gained general 
acceptance, when the keen and spacious minds, 
first CoMtnicus, and then of Tycho Brahe and 
GaWeo. demonstrated the truth of the Pythagoim 
theory. With the setting forth of the Copeznican 
system, astnmoiny was placed on a sure founifo- 
tion, and the movements m the planets began to be 
mote clearly comprehended, naturally there was 
much that was crude and imperfectly di^fined in the 
system of Copmnlcus, bnt it was a working basis, 
and the studies of Kepler and Galileo, makn^ their 
vfth the telescope^ e es rt i fd In an im. 
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Dense increase of astronomical knowledge. Newton 
to whom we owe the discovery of the taw of graviti' 
tion. the improvement of the telescope, and many 
otlier discoveries, placed physical astnmoniy on 
well-defined lines, nalley, Laplace, Herschel, and 
other eminent astronomers also added tirthe further 
comprehension of the science, and in our own day a 
vast accumulation of knowledge on this interestmg 
subject has resulted from the imnrovgd scientific 
apparatus and equipment now available. 

Ataghian, a long curved dagger, worn ^ Turks and 
ncighbourmg peoples in the belt, 'fne scabbard 
was often ofstlver-gilt and sometimes of gold. 

Atavlmn* the " breeding back " to remote ancestral 
ciiaracteristics, observed in all forms of animal life. 

AthanaalaA Craad is named after St. Athanasius, 
who flourished hi the 4th centuiy, and i.n an 
exposition of his doctrine of the Trinity and tho 
Incarnation, but is supposed to liave been wntten 
by Hilary. Bishop of Arles, in the 5th century. 

Atheism is the denial of the divine, and it assumes 
three forms>— denial of die existence of God, denial 
that God has been *rtfufd to exist, and denial ol the 
possibility of knowing of di vine existence. 

Aihsrins. a pretty Uttle fish found in the Mediter- 
raiie.‘tii and along the south coast of Britain. The 
latter varictv is familiarly styled the sand-siuvlt. 

Athletics of all kinds are more generally indulged in 


fe-isional men. and gre^it honour was paid to the 
winners. Euthyiims, Milo, and Hipposlbenes were 
among the more celebrated ** classical " athletes, 
while Ftato. Pythagoras, and Clcanthes were amateur 
contesrants of no mean renown. Tlie Isthmian 
Games at Coruith. and the 01> inpian Games on the 
banks of the Alpheiis in tlie Felopoiincsus, were 
inimensely popular ; whilst the same kind of games 
contniucu to be practised more or less in all 
countries, from t entury to century, though perhaps 
with * the keenest zest in HtuKind. Here, in 
medueval times, in addition to wrestling and run- 
ning, archery, quarterst.i , jumping, and other 
athletic games were much in vogue. The ilevelop- 
roeius in atliletics during the 19th century were 
surpri'iiiig. At the Universities and the public 
schools, and in Conner tion with military regiments, 
industrial establisliiiieiits, and all kinds of institu- 
tions. athletic clulis were formed, vrtiile every town, 
village and hamlet had its athletic clulis in sufficiently 
large numbers to atford youths and young men 
everywhere the opportunity of beioining members. 
The whole country tcLamc interested in athletic 
sports, and cricket m the summer and lootliaU in the 
winter have their adherents in every nook and corner 
of the kingdom. France and Germany lave also in 
recent vears taken to athletic sports, and ui tte 
United litates .-iIi the English gamesarn pUyetU with 
the addition of baseliall, which is the Amencannatioml 

f niic, as Lacrosse is the national game of Canad.i. 

he defeat of our English polo and liwn tennis 
champions in the Uniletl States were among the 
events of 1913. In view ot the Olympic gnmcr. of loiti 
at Berlin, a movement was set on foot for raising 
£ioo,oar> in aid of British athletics, but not proceeded 
with. Women ere now largely given to atliletic 
exercises of the milder form. See Sports and 
PasUmes Section of " Fears* CycloiMpdia.’* 
Atlantic Cable Tclatfraph. I'etagraphs were 
t.vlked of for some years before an attempt was 
made to accompUsli the feat of laying one. 
Professor Morse m - merica suggesterl the idea 
as early as 1845, but it was not until 1858 tliat it 
assumed a practical siiapc, Sir Charles Bright 
succeeding in that year in laying the first cable 
Val#itla, in Ireland. and Newfouiidtatid. It 
was 3,500 miles kmg. from a variety of causes, 
however, this first cable nas not worked with 
$ncctis.s. A second cable was laid in 1865, the 
tkmous Gnat Eastern steamship being ntllised 011 
the occasion, but the cable broke amid-ocean, aiul 
for tfio second time failure Iwd to lie writtm in 
respect to the sclminv for connecting Engtand and 
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America by telegrnph. The fbllowiuif year, how* 
ever, a further attempt was made with complete 
succesbr^r not only was a new cable laid, but 
the one of the prm’ious year was picked up and 
spliced, ti#is two Atlantic cables wore imiiihed at 
the same tuue. There are now lO cablcss across the 
North Atlantic, mostly controlled by the Coniinercuil. 
AnKlo-Ani^ican, and Western Union cointianies. 
Two of thris6 cables arc French and two German. 
A poiiural system of half raicb for deterred tele{;ran>s 
is m operation between liritish Doiumioiis and the 
Uniteef States. 

Atom IS the unit of matter, the smallest Indivisible 
particle. The atuni of hydrouen gas is the Ughtest 
of all atoms, and coiistitutt's thu unit of cotnuari<ion. 

Atomic Theory was first formulated by John 
Dalton at the lM*giiming of tlic 19th century. Hater 
expenments have sliown that atoms coasist of 
“specks** so extraurdinanly minute as to be truly 
countless. An atom ol hydrogen contains 700 
“ek*ctrons.” an atom of radium 150,000. 

Atrium was a square covered central court of a 
Roman house, with double rows of cuhiiiins round it, 
and ill the middle of the court was a i isteru. while 
the walls and floors were usually of marble. 

Atropsh. a eemis of points (xissessing poisonous 
properties, tlie best known vanety of which is tiie 
‘ deadly nightsliade " of Britain. 

Attalnacr is a term for the taint that .attaches to a 
person or to lii*^ est.Lte after he has been com irted 
cil treason or felony and sentenced to death. Up to 
1843 It involved the forfeiture of lands 

Attar (or Otto) of Roooa is an essential oil of 
loses prepared m the Last, and costly. It takes 
soo lbs. oi roses to f>rodiicc 1 oz. of altar. 

Attornoy, one who acts ior aiiadier in legal matters, 
a t^rm generally used to designate a lawyer or 
solicitor as distinct from a barrister. Attorneys 
cannot aptiear for clients in a sufienur court. 

' Antfabui^ ConfoBslon* the chiet standard of faith 
in the Lutheran Church whs drawiu up by Luther 
and other Wittenberg Frotestant theologians to 
present to the Emperor Charles V. in 1530, m the 
cathedral at Augsburg. 

August* naincil after tlie Hmperor Augustus, because 
It was ills “lucky" month. 

Auk is the isurie given to a genus of swimming birds 
now extuict. It lived in the temiierate region of the 
North Atlantic, and bred largely on St. Kilda. The 
female only laid one egg a year. I'lie eggs, of 
wliich some 66 or 67 are known to exist, realise very 
large prices when uffbred lor sale. 

Anllc Counoll* the pervon.d (.ouncil of the old 
Geiiitaii Emperors, supersedv.d by the Contedfration 
of the ichme in ibo6, 

Aurloulor Confmalon Is the |>er*,onal declanition 
of ** mortal’' sins to a priest in order to obtain ab!>0' 
lutioii. 

Aurora Borealis* or Northern Lights, are seen 
both ill the Northern and Southern Folar regions 
The centre of the meteoric arch correspoiuls pio 
bably with the nugiietic north, and the pheiioincuon 
is generally scon two or three hours alter sunset. It 
IS constdiitly moijng , hut may remain visible for 
several hours. When the ra> ^ are very bright, Ihev 
arc of varied colours— green, rose, \ lolet, etc. 

AnatePlltz* Battle of* was fought near Bninn, in 
Moravia, on Decoiuber a. 1805. when N.ipoleon. with 
70.000 mmi. derc.itud the furccs of Russia and Austria, 
numbering 95,00a 

Auto-da-F^. or Act of Faith. w.is the ceremoay 
coninseted with the execufon of huretics under the 
Inquisition of Spain and Portugal, the persons con* 
detnned being burned alive. The king and court 
generally attended in stata 

Autograiih Collaotloaa arc vea numerous in 
these days, the rage for jkttaig togeiher the actual 
writings of diatiiignished people having led to a 
regular traflSc in such things in recent years. I^rge 
sunu are paid for scarce autographs of emliBnt 

E eopleT An autograph of Shakespeare was bought 
y the British Mu.<eiini in 1S58 for £$xs. > 

Autompto arc self-moving machines worked by 
mvirible tneclianism, and h^-ve existed since 400 B.C., 
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when A^hytas of Tarentum invented an automatic 
most perfect constructor of modem 
automata was Vaucanson, who, about 17401, iiiveoted 
a flute-player and a duck tliat could eat, dnnk, and 
quadk. Kempeler's chess-player was a celebrated 
automatuui tliat attracted much attention in the early 
part of the 19th century. In toyland, automatic con- 
trivances of a very ingenious kmd are common. In 
recent times Mr. Muskclytie has mode and exliibited 
in London automata of woniieiiul ingenuity. 

Autonomy denotes the ngltt of self-government, 
and was Amt used m re'Jerence to the municipalities 
of ancient Greece, where the right of Kpaiate 
goveniiiiunt was allowed. 

Autumn* the third season of the year, liegias with 
Vhe autuniii>d eqnmox about September aa, and ends 
on I.)eccmber si, but the term is generally under- 
stood as covering th^ period iKitncen tlie nilddle of 
August and tlie iiiiddi*!* of November. 

AvolanchoB are of four kinds, (x) Powdery ava- 
lanches, consisting of snow which has become loose 
and dry from long frost. (2) Creeping avalanches, 
which are loosened Spring, but, beir^ on a gentle 
slope, creep down slowly bv the force of their own 
weight. (3) Glacier avalanches, masses of ice which 
split off in summer with a great noise, and go tearing 
down a i>recipice to be smashed to pieces at 4 he 
bottom. < 4 ) The real avalanches of Hbge accumula- 
tions of snow, which are hurled over alniost perpen 
dicular walls of rock into the valleys beneath. 

Avalon is the earthly paradise of Celtic mythrdogy. 

Avebury Temple* a famous Druidical rum— 
probably of the late &one Age— near Marlborougli, 
in Wiltshire. 

A ventlne* one of the seven hills of Roma 

AvernuBt a lake ui Italy whose vapours were sup- 
posed to be fatal to birds, and whose sides were so 
steep that it was deemed tne entrance to Hades. 

A VBSto* the title of the sacred books of the Parsees. 

AvoirdupolB (avoir de pois, “goods of weight") is 
u.-ed ui the United Kingdom for everything except 
met ds, precious stones, and drugs. 

Axb* one of the first tools devised by primitive Inan 
in all iMirts of the world. Axes of stone, bronze, and 
rough iron have been found in the geolt^cal strata 

Axiom, a statement of general truth which admits 0/ 
no dispute, 

ABroBJ, the 9nge1 of death of the Turks and Arabs. 

ABtaos* Che name of a native and powerful race found 
in Mexico when tlie Spaniards first discovered that 
country and with difficulty subdued. 

Aoymlte, an ecclesiastical tenn denoting such as 
uisist on the use of unleavened bread ui the adiuinis- 
tratioii of the Sacrament 01 the Lord’s Sui>per. 


B 

Bool, the god of the sita, and meaning lord, or master. 
WHS worsTupped by tiie ancient Lhaldeatis, PIiutiu- 
cians, and Assyrians. 

Babul, Towur of, desenbed in Gen. xi. 9. the 
election of which led to the confusion ef tongues. A 
version of the story exists aluong the cuiicifonn 
tablets in the llruisli Museum. 

BablrduBBO* h ferocious wild pig, nntivc of tho 
Cflfbes. sonieiiiiies calk’d the horiieil-hug, troiu the 
full tliat the long upper tusks, growing upwards, 

t iivrcu the upper iip and curve liackwards like the 
lorns of some of the rununaiits. It is longer-legged 
ch.tn ordmary swina 

Baboo, a term signifyuig “Mr" or “Sir* among 
Bengali Indians, and often used to indicate a native 
who tries inetlectively to write liiigliBh, hence thc 
expression Baboo-Eiiglisli, 

Baboon* a species or nionkey, ranking next to the 
a|H.'S, with short tails and large heads. Theconiuitni 
baboon is a native of Guinea. 

Babal True* an Indian Hue of the acacia order, 
yielding 91 extremely hard wood largely used for 
railway sleepers, uid also producing au edible and 
medicinal giun. 

Babylonian Captivity of the Jews captured by 
N ebuebadnezzar at *,he t^uig of Jerusalem m 586 B.C. 

F 
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lasted upwards of 50 years, until Babylfn was in 
turn taken by Qrrus. ^ 

BUMiarat* a French card game played by .any 
number of betters and a banker. 

Bacoharla* an oil.yielding plant, of many #ecies. 
distributed over the Western Hemisphere widely. 
Plowman’s spikenard is perhaps the best known 
variety in this largo genus, and tnu resinous prorluct 
of local species is used medicinally in Brazil for 
febrile and rheumatic disorders. 

BMhelOP, an ancient word of obscure origin and 
varied meaning. Was eariy in use in connection 
with University degrees. Pope Gregory IX. intro- 
duced the term to denote the passing of the first 

K de in the academic course in the University of 
Is in the X3th century. Later it was applied /*o 
single men gcMicrally, and in sonic countries taxes 
have been imposed on men who remained bachelors. 
BMlllna, the leading division of the group of 
minute plants named bacteria, and including the 
tubercle bacillus, the cause of consumption. Other 
bacilli are the bacillus diphtheria, causing diph* 
Bieria; badilus pestts, causing the plague; and 
others, including leprosy, glanders, etc. (See 
Baotorlolotfv.l 
* i Pliflo 


iilonophy, the inductive philosophy 

which many maintain chat Lord Bacon was the 
founder ; rntfre widely “ Baconian ” means anything 
pertainiiw to Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam Us^x- 
x6a6). (See the Btographtcal Section of “ Pears' 
Cyclop<edia.") 

Baoterlolotfy is the science of Bacteria, founded 
by P.vsteur. and comprising what is called the 
“germ theory" of disease. Dr. Koch has been 
another eminent worker in the same field, and the 
discoveries resulting from scientific eiTort in thu 
direction are of the utmast importance. Bacteria 
are the causes of fermentation and putrefaction, and 
in time, as far as disease is concerned, may be exter* 
mlnated. To experiments in the science of 
bactenology we owe our fuller knowledge of sanitary 
principles and of preventive hygienic measures, as 
wlill as of the active principles of agriculture, 
brewing, etc. 

BMtvla, a genus of palms common in the marshy 
placet of the tropics and certain parts of America. 

long slender steins are Largely converted uito 
walking-sticks, and the Tobagocane is a bactris 
exportra in considerable quantity from Jamaica for 
this purpose. 

B^dgaPt a carnivorous animal of the Otter family, 
but very easily tamed. Of nocturnal and burrowing 
habit. Badger-hunting is an exciting sport. 

BadEw are a part of lieraldry, and in early times 
*^usually bore some allusion to the wearer's name or 
office, or some incident in his career, and were worn 
by retainers as a kind of livery. 

Bmgaval. a right of levying duty on all goods 
entering Exeter city for sale, granted by Edward 1 ., 
the proceeds to be devoted to public purposes. 

BagtfAl^ a two-masted boat of about aoo tons 
burden, used in the Arabian seas for commerce and 
formerly for piracy; “dhow" was an alternative 
name given to these fleet vessels. 

Baglmentn Roll was that by which the Scottish 
clergy were taxed prior to the Keformation. 

Bagous* a genus of marsh iicetles, of the weevil 
fkmiW ; there are several British species. 

Bagpipeii a musical wind instrument, chiefly played 
in Scotland and Ireland, and comprising beluiws and 
pipes. In Assyria. India, and China, c^orm of 
bagpipes was in use in ancient times, ana in Italy 
they are common at the present day. All the High- 
land Kegiineiits have their bands of pipers. 

Balkallte, a d'mgy green mineral, found near the 
great lake in Asiatic Kussia from which it takes its 
name ; it is a variety of pyroxene, allied to sahlite. 

Bailey comprised all the space witliin the outer 
walls of a castle except the keep. 

Ball la is a Scottish term for the magistrate of a 
municipal corporation or loyal burgh. 

BaHlwiok, an ancient legal term denoting the 
Hmits of a bailiff's Jurisdiction. 

Balnun« a great festiva'* of M?hommedan countries 


in a sense analogous to the Christian Easter, and fol- 
lowing upon the four wecics’ fast of the Ramadan. 

Bakahiah^ tlie Hastem term for “ a inesent " or 
gratuity ; us bestowal is very often cunningly con- 
trived by servitors or officials. 

Bala Bada, the Silurian group of rocks near Bala, 
N. Wales, composed chiefly of sandstones and sliales 
and nch m limestone fossils. 

Balanoat a form of lever supported in the centre, and 
having scales at each end for ascertaming tlie weiglit 
of a substance or goods. Stability and sensibility are 
the two cliief requisites of a true balance ; tlie first 
characteristic returning the balance to its original 
position alter a weighing has occurred, the second 
showmg a response to the slightest action. 

Balcony, a projectuig portion of a liouse, of stone, 
wood, or iron. Known to the Greeks and Romans, 
and now general in Italy. Introduced into Eqgland 
in the i6tn century. 

Baldaohln, the silken canopy used in Roman 
Catholic processions and carried over the Host 
Some are of great size, and stationary, tliat in St. 
Peter's at Rome being over lao feet Iiigh. 

Baldrlck, an ornamental belt worn across the 
shoulder or round the waist, in feudal tunes denoting 
the rank of the we.irer. 

B^e« Counotl of, lasted from 1431 to 1443, and 
included several meetings of Roman Churcli digiii- 
taiies, the object being to reconcile the Hussites. 
It led to further ruptures, however, causing the 
deposition of Pope Eugenius IV. in favour of 
Felix V.; but on the death of the fonrer, Feiut 
resigned and Nicholas V. became Pope. 

Balearic Crane, the crowned cnine of the Balearic 
Islands m the Mediterranean and the. North African 
mainland, distinguished by its yellowish, black- 
tiu|ied occipital tuft and by its trumpet note. 

Baleen, the name given to a .senes of iiumy plates 
growing and hangng from the palate into the mouth 
of certain species ofwhales. 

Balleta, a large military engine, of crude contrivance 
but considerable cflectuality, anciently used for 
hurling missiles in war by the Romans and others. 

Ballaa, a term used originally in regard to popular 
songs of war or romance, and only properly applied 
to aimple compositions in narrative form such as 

^ tliO'tc includetl in Bishop Percy's famous Reiiquet 
of Attcunt English Poetry. Scott, Lewis, Coleridge. 
Keats, and in kiter times Tennyson ,*ind Swinburne, 
have ail produced effective pieces of the old liallad 
form. Tlie term ballad is given to songs in general 
so long as they are simple m theme and construction. 

BallMt is weighty matter placed in the Ixittom of a 
sliio for balancing purposes, and varies in amount 
with the build, the sue, taiid the cargo ot a vessel. 
Water is now in general use for ballast. 

BaUat was admitted into the old Greek religious 
exercises, and also formed part of the Roman panto- 
mime, when a story was represented by ballet action. 
Fnuicc adopted the ballet in the 16th century, and it 
was greatly patronised by Henry IV. and Louis XIV. 
Ballets were liighly popular in the early fiart of the 
x^h century in connection with operas, and many 
dancers of note took i^iart in them— Taglioni, Fanny 
Esslcr, and others. An active revival of the ballet 
has taken place in Europe and America in recent 
years, consequent mainly upon the passionate and 
intense style of dancing practised with so iMiich 
acceptance by niem tiers of the Russian ballets, 
Anna Ptivluva and Tamar Karsavina being among 
the chief exixinentsof this style of dancing, uhile 
Maud Allan, the American danseuse, has won much 
fame for impersonation dancing. Elaborate spec- 
tacular ballets form a nightly attraction at the 
Eiiipire, the Palace, the Allsimbra, etc., in London. 

BalliatlQ Cu^nra, the actual course taken by any 
projectile upon discharge: 

Balllstvarfa, a cruciform aperture in the walls of a 
fortress, tiirougli which the archers fired arrow s. 

Binllum. originally the outer bulwark of p strong- 
hold ; subsequently the courtyard comprisM within 
.such {Alter bulwark, including sometimes the quarters 
of the garrison, tlie church, and other buUdnws. 

Balloon. (See Aortal NavliattoM 
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•»Uott or seccet^votlng, was In use to an extent 
under the Greeks and Konians» and was advocated 
in Ena^d in the 27th tenlury. It was not until the 
X9th cadury. however, that the idea came to be 
adopted as part of a political programme. Test 
ballots wcAs taken at Manchester in 1869. and the 
first London School Board was elected by ballot In 
Then followed Mr. W. £, Forster's Ballot Act 
(tf 187a, since which date all Parliamentary' and muni- 
cipal elections liave been liy ballot. Previous to this 
the ballot astern liad worked with advantage in 
Australia, France, and other countries, and in 
England it makes distinctly fur punty of election. 

a fishing raft or boat, used chiefly along the 
Pacific coast m South America. 

BsblMUn. the luune of a wide genus of plants bearing 
handsome flowers. A term given also to certain 
hqulds and substances used as ointments or unguents 
and mostly obtained from trees. Thus, the old 
Balm of Gucad was from the bark of certain shrubs 
growing in Egypt and Arabia Felix. 

B^tlmore Bird, a L 
plumaged starling of the c 
from Brazil to Canada; 
lianging-nest. 

BaJuaten are small plllais, short distances apart, 
made of metal, stone, or wood, used as supports fitr 
cornices, etc., or for enclosing stairs. A range of 
balusters and that which they support are caUed a 
balustrade. 

Baiaavlaa. a light dress material, of mixed cotton 
and worsted manufacture. 

Bambino, the name given to an image of the Infant 
Christ III Ae church of the Ara Corti at Rome, and 
supposed^o possess miraculous powers. 

Bamboos, a genus of strong grasses, growing from 
SO to fio feet high, and much used by the Chinese for 
all kinds of purposes. The shoou of some si^ecies 
are tender and esculent ; the short canes are used as 
walking sticks. 

Bampton Looturoo were instituted by the Rev. 
John Bauipton, who left ;([Ji3o a year (since conidder- 
ably increased) for an annual course of divinity 
lectures to be delivered at Oxford in St. Marjrs 
Church, and to be published within two months of 
thrnr utterance. Only Oxford and Cambridge M. A.'s 
are eligible. Heber (2815), Whatcly (iSaa), Militwi 
(i897)i^ampden(iBv), Mansell (li^), Lidaon (2866). 
and Canon Core (i^x) are amoi^ the eminent 
divines who have filled the position of Hampton 
Lecturer. 

Ban. though otherwise used in ancient times, is now 
a term applied to a proclamation of outlawry, and in 
some senses is equivalent to a curse. 

Baaaaa (Afwjw sa/imtutn), a large herbaceous 
plant cultivated in tropical and semi-tropical regions 
m great abundance, and one of the most productive 
plants known. The fruit of the banana is the staple 
iood of the natives in many of the Pacific Islands, 
and of late years has been largely imported iiuo 
England, great quantities now coming from Jamaica 
and other West Indian islands. Compared with 
wheat, the productiveness of the banana is as 233 to 
X, and as against potatoes 44 to x. Fresh bananas to 
a value approaching two miUions sterling are now 
imported into this country. 

Buioo. BUtintfa In. tfiose of a Superior Court of 
Common l..aw in full session, as distinguished from 
the proceedings of the Judges at A^isi fytits, or on 
circuit 
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Banna^t. a gnde of knighthood conferred by the 
sovexei^ for some heroic act on the field of battle, 
aniAo called from the fact that the knight was given 
a banner m exchange for his jiennon. 

Bnnupcli is cake made ol barley meal, much 
favoured in Scotland, and distinct from the cake of 
oatmeal. 

Banna of Mafriatfa arc public proclamations of 
inteiitiuii of marriage, and must be announced in 
C.liurcli on tlirce successive Sundays; then, if no 
just cause or iinpedimciit be advanced against the 
union proposed, it can take place at any tune within 
three months. * 

Banahea is a figure in Irish superstitions, supposed 
to give warning ot death. 

Bantu IS the name of a group of African languages 
fpoken by ^uluj. Kaffirs, and others. 

Banyan Is the name of a curious tree of India and 
CcsFlon. Its pcculurity is that it throws oif shoots 
from Its main brandies that grow down and lake 
root in the ground as se|>aratc stems. 

Baobab. or Monkey-bre.kd tree, is found in West 
A frica. Its trunk simetimes attains a girth of 70 feet. 


and there are ^lecimens supposed to be tiiousancls 
ot years old. Yields a pulpy fruit from winch a 
drink is made, and the dried leaves are eaten. 


of Hopa. an organisation possessing over 
30,000 branches, founded in x8^ for promotiiv tem* 
perance principles among children. 

Banda n a, the name given to a red spotted hand- 
kerchief usually made of cotton, but lorinerly only 
applied to silk nanderchiefs of that colour and design. 

Bandicoot, an Australian burrowtiignninial, of rat- 
likeapi 


iptisi 

regarded as tlie act by which they are admitted 
*' into tiie visible Church of Christ.'' The Baptists 
perform the rite only with adults and by the iiii- 
morsion of the entire body. 

Baptlatary. a building or portion of buUding 
devoted to the rite of baptism. The most fiamous 
baptisteries are those of Florence and Pisa, erected 
in the Middle Ages, which arc detached from their 
mother churches. 

Baptlata came into notice at the Reformation. For 
a time they siitfcred much persecution, but gradually 
made headway by their zeal and sincerity. To^lay 
tills sect is spread over all parts of the Pxotestant 
world, tliough not alwa^ in large communities. 
They are stroiw in the United States. Throughout 
the world the Baptists have over 6,000,000 comniunt- 
cants, over 400,000 being in England aiid Wales. 

Barbstrlaa in the tunes of ancient Greece maaiit 
anyone wno could not speak Greek. Now the tenn 
is implied to savage or uncivilised people geneiaUy. 

Bwbm Ap« is a small species found on the rock 
of Gibraltar, its ancestors haviim probably been 
brought from liarbary. It istlieoniy kind of monkey 
existing in Europe. 

Burb*!. a well-known European river fish, deriving 
its luune from a sort of beard haiiguig from its jaw« 

Bavbevry. a berry-prmlucmg shrub, typical of the 
genus Berberidaceae. Grows m a large coinjiact bush, 
and bean bright red berries growing in clusters. 

Bavbdra are an ancient and honoured fraternity. 
There was a Guild of Barbers long before XjjoR, when 
we get the record of Kicliard le Barbour beii^ ap- 
pointed Master, to have “supervision over the 
trade.” In the time of Edward IV. they were the 
only persons wlio practised surgery ; hence the old 
title oarber-suigeons. The London Barliers were 
incorporated in 146a, and a nval Company of Sur- 
geons of London was aftenrards set up. In time the 
latter only were permitted to act as suigeons, 
although even then the barbers might follow “blood- 
letting and drawmg tec'th." The oarber's pole is a 
relic of the barber-surgeons' days, the film repre- 


senting bandaging. 
Bmrbtifie* an elevated platfi 
war-vessels from which heav; 


J iLa 

grain fofder.and the namo signifies really “ pig-rat.'* 
Buinw, a flag indicating rank, office, or command, 
mcluding the standard or national bannef, regi- 
mental colours, a ^p's flag, pendant, ensign, etc. 


platform in fortresses or on 
war-vessels from which heavy guns are fired. 

BMbloan. a fortified entrance to a castle or city, 
with projecting towers. In the London street callM 
Barbican there was formerly a barbican in front of 
the city gates. 

Bafoaiolln. a Venetian gondolier's song with an 
easy swaying movement, and applied to instrumental 
as well as Aical compositions of the same character.* 

Bavd was the name used among the ancient Celts to 
denote a poet or minstrel, and their mission was to 
sing of heroic deeds. They were supposed to have 

F ?, 
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tile gift of prapheqr. and were exempt Inn^ taxes and 
military aemcc. ® 

Itevdsay Island, off North Wales, is the Vemote 
home of a singularly isi^ted community. Bardsey 
is rouyhly. two miles in length by one in widtl^ The 
inhabitants, who occupy some doaen well-built and 
comfortable farmhouses, divide the callings of farmers 
and dshermen Bards^ is the property of Lord 
Newborough and was a favourite resort of Ills grand- 
father, who was buried on the island in z888 
BoMbonas* Popllament. so called from the nick- 
name of one of its members, “Praise-God Bare- 
bones.” It was Sfiecially oilected by Cromwell, and 
sat from July 4th to December 13th, 165^ 

Bavgan are generally flat-bottomed boats, but the 
term is applira to most slow-moving river boats, from 
royal state barees to house-boats, and sometimes^o 
'Mlghters *' and “ keels” employed m canal and odier 
waterway goods traffic. 

Barilla, a soda carbonate obtained from the burning 
of plants in salt marsh lands, once in great demand 
but now little used, having been superseded by a 
carbonate produced from common salt. 

Barium, a metal usually occurring as sulphate of 
barium and carbonate of barium, hut only obtained 


Bark, the external covering of trees, comprises the 
cuticle or fiPMfrrwft I, the outer tiark or cortex, and 
the inner bark or /t/rer. It is applied to many uses, 
and numerous kinds, rich in tannin, are utilised for 
tanning purposes. Various species of oak bark are 
most uscxl in Europe ; 111 Nurtn America, the hemlock 
spruce ; and it is the presence of pasture and hemlock 
^ruce forests round Quebec that has caused large 
leather trade. Many Darks are used as medicines. 
Baflejr. a cereal plant whose grain is chiefly used for 
malting purpo^s. There are several species, but in 
the Umted Kingdom the spring barley, the long- 
eared, and the winter kinds are mostly cultivated. 
Barlow JLrfUiB, a modification of the object-glass of 
the telescope, increasing its magnifying power 
without the loss of Ught which would onsue from the 
use of an eye-piece of shorter focus Named after 
Mr. Ftetcr Barlow, Professor of Mathematics at 
Woolwich, 1806-1847. 

BaPBaela is a kind of crustacean, often found in 
large numbers attached to the bottoms of ships, 
rocks, or timbers, under water. There is also a 
species of goose called the barnacle. 

Barometer, an instrument for measuring the 
weight or pressure of the atmosphere, and was in- 
vented at Florence by Torncelli, pupil of Galileo, in 
a'c644. Ordinarily, it is a glass tube 3 ft. long, filled 
with mercury, and inverted into a vessel also con- 
taining mercun. this causing the liquid in the tube 
to descend a few inches, leaving a vacuum at the 
top. The pressure at all points in the same horizon- 
tal plane of a Uqutd being equal, the surface of the 
mercury, after the inversion of the tube, cannot 
remain in one plane as when the atmosphere is 
pressing equally, but must nsc when the air gets 
heavier and fall when the air gets lighto'. Gay- 
Lussac’s barometer is siphon-snaped, with two 
scales gndoatix^ in opposite direction*; to a zero 
pmnt ; Bunter*s is a sUf^t iiqprovemunt on this. (See 
■Iso Anavotd.) 

Baionat is a title instituted by James I. The first 
baronet was Sir Nicholas Bacon, but numerous 
others were made about the same time, the fee 
chaiged for the honour in each case being >^vioo. 
It is the lowest of hereditary titles, and u pretty 
freely dispersed among those who distinguish them- 
selves in trade, industry,, politics, or special civic 
heryice. James i. placed cne limit of number of 
baronets at aoo. To-day there are m Great Britain 
over 1,100. 

Baron of Boof is a doublei, sirloin, not often seen In 
these days, but oaounan ia olden times at court and 
' civic feasts. * 

Barono. The first baren created by letters patent 
fri this country was John Beanchamp de Holt, uron 
of Kiddenniiister, 00 Oct. xachj 1387. Of course there 


were barons long before that ; but the origin of tbo 
rank is more or less lost in antiquity, along with that 
of the name. It has been' denvea from the Latin 
*' baro,” slmlfyhig “ a simple or foolltii mun. a block- 
head." The old German “bar," meaning “man,** 
is considered more probably the origin.' skeat con- 
nects it whh the verb “ to bear," suggesting tiiat tiie 
first meaning was “bearer," “porter.” In old 
l^^al diction, “baron et feme ” merely meant “man 
and wife.” 

Barque, a throe-masted vessel without a mizzen topt- 
sail. The tenn, however, is often applied to almost 
any small ship. 

BarpikOka are buildings for the lodging and aooom- 
modation of soldiers, officers and men, and exist in 
all towns where bodies of troops are statimied. It 
was not until towards the end of the z8th century 
that barracks began to be erected, and even down 
to the close of the French War in rSi; the provision 
in this direction was very defective. A^fter the 
Crimean War the liarrack system was thoroughly 
re-organlsed. and in London, at Aldershot, and in 
the garrison towns many fine and extensive barracks 
have been put up m recent years. 

BoFrel OPtfan, a musical instrument in which the 
music is made by a barrel or cylinder, set with pins 
and staples, which rotate so as to open the valves for 
admitting the wind to the pines. Though common 
at one tunc, they ace now largely superseded by 
piano organs. 

BaFPfoaann are temporary street fortifications 
usually erected by insurgents at times of revo.uiion, 
and the most notable have been those of Paris, la 
1830. 18481 end during the Commune disturbances 
of 1871 they were much resorted to, and were tiie 
scenes of many sanguinary conflicts. 

BaPPlUtUP is a put son qualified to practise at the 
£nglis,h or Insh Bar. A hamster in practice in 
England must he a member of one of the four Inns 
of Court— Lincoln’s Inn, the Inner Temple, the 
Middle Temple, or Gray’s Itin. Admission is ob- 
tained by passing certain examinations, keeping 
twelve terms (extending over 3 years), and paying 
certain fees. The ranks and degrees of hamsters 
are (t) Barristers ordinary, who wear stuff gowns ; 
(2| King’s Counsel, who wear silk gowns and are 
admitted within the Bar; and (3) berjeaiits-at-law, 
an order now practically extinct, no fresh appout- 
meiits having been made m recent years. 

BauPPOW is an ancient artificial earth-mound supposed 
to he a burial-place, and found in many parts of 
Europe. There is one at Sllbury Hill, near Mail- 
boTOugh, which covers over 5 acres, and nses to a 
height of 170 ft. Sometimes th^ are formed of 
stones, and receive tiie name of caims. The Roman 
tumulus Mra.s of a similar description. 

Bap BlalntoP, a term often improperly used to 
describe the two diagonal lines drawn from left to 
right, from the smister chief to the dexter base of an 
heraldic shield, and supposed to be a mark of 
Illegitimacy. The right term Is " bend smister.” and 
it IS not absolutely certain that the iUegitimacy 
interpretation is the correct one. 

BaPtlsaa is a small battlemented turret at the top 
of a tower. 

Basalt Rooks are dark coloured, and of igneous 
origin, and occur either as lava currents, as in Mull 
and StalTa, or as intrusive sheets, like the Edinburgh 
Castle Rock and Sah.-bury Craig. One of the most 
noted examples of basaltic coluiiuis is that of the 
Giant’s Causeway in Ireland. 

Basaalto, a smooth black siliceous mineral, or 
flinty jasper; a crypto-crystalline quartz, sometimes 
styled the 'Lydian Stone. An alloyed metal balmp 
ruhbed across basanite, the mark of colour left wil 
indicate the nature and depth of tlie alloy, hence it 
obtains its flame, whlgh signifies, in Greek, **n 
touchstone.” 

Basa* a chemical term denoting that which combines 
with an acid to form a salt. It is always a compound 
Dody, and the oxide cf either a metals or of an 
elem^tary group possessing the power of a nataL 

Ban.'i, CokBOll ot, was the last of the tiwee great 
>’'*.efoBnatioi. Councils held in I43i->z443. 
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irmpilar Turkish troc^ con* 
slitlnff of a rou^ but biave class of men from the 
Asianc provinces. 

ItealUiiMis a kind of lizard of aquatic habits, pos* 
aesdn; ail elevated crest (which it can erect or 
depress aovill) ninnini; down the coitre of Its back. 

BuauM are an old race livin? in the Pyrenees, 
with a lanpiatre of tlieir own, di terent from all otlier 
lamniaig:es, and ciOoyinr ancient privileges of a 
ciinous kind. 

BM-R«Uef (*Mow relien. a teem used in sculptuie 
to denote a class of sculptures, the figures of which 
are only slightly raised from the surface of tlie stone 
or clay upon which the design is wrought. 

BsMk a genus of fish with spiny fins, of the Perch 
fismily, found in the sea only in Europe, but in* 
habiu^ fresii waters in America. 

BMafMMit a musical wind instrument of three octaves, 
the bass of the reed band. Invented Ijy an Italian 
canon in 1539. 

BmU 1I«« a tenn originally used to denote any old 
French castle, but gaining its cliief significance by 
being tlie name of the former State prison of ]*arls. 
destroyed by the mob on the outbreak of the 
Revolution in 1789. 

BasfiiliadOt a beating, administered on the soles 
of the feet, formerly nmictud wnth cruel frequency In 
China, Turkey, and elsewhere in the Orient. 

BmUoii. an earthwork standing out from a rampart, 
of which It forms a principal part. Usually five- 
aided, tlie fifth side ofiening into the interior of the 
fortification. Tiic front luce of an ancient Roman 
bastion was generally convex ami semicircular. 

BaA. an ord^ of tnamiuals, with fore-limbs held 
together by a membrane that serves the purpose of 
a wing. It tuLs small eyes and large ears, and ui of 
nocturnal habits, only cineiging from its conceal- 
ment at the approach of darkness. Bats are mostly 
insectivorous. The Vaiiipire-bat, which sucks the 
blood of sleeping anunals, occurs only in South 
America. 

Bath Brick is made exclusively at Bridgwater, 
Souiersetstiire, and there only because the river 
Parrett deposits, for n distance of a few hundred 
yards, the peculiar comimund of sand and bliine ot 
which its familiar blocks arc coniposed. Farther 
up the stream the silt contains too much mud ; lower 
down the nro^xirtion of sand is tuo great. Every 
ebb. therefore, the workmen remove the soil from 
this favoured spot which Dame Nature has placed 
there with the previous tide. 

Bath« Order of, was estahlislied ^ Henry IV. in 
r399, and is the second in miik of English knightly 
orders, the Garter coming first. At first it was a 
military order only, but smee 1B47 has liad a civil 
divIrion alsa In the Order are three classes; 
G.C.B., or Kniglit Grand Cross of the Hath-; K.C.B., 
or Knight Commander of the Bath: C.B.. or Com- 
panion of tho Rath. Companionship of the Bath 
does not cany knqriithood or entitle to the prefix 
** Sir." The King is the head of the Order. The 
badge is a crimson ribbon and star, with the motto 
"Tna juncta in uno.” 

Bathos is an unconscious laiise from the sublime to 
the trivial, and is often the result of os’cr-eagemess 
to l)e impressive. 

Bath-stons is a kind of limestone found m quarries 
near Bath, and of the oolite formation. It is soft 
and easily worked when "green** from the quarry, 
and becomes hard with exposure in suitable places. 

BafenMahla, an order of aiophil>ians, of which frogs 
and toads are typical representatives. The young 
of these animals are tadpoles, and grow from 
or spawn, at first living entirely in the water. The 
subsequent developments, including the «vibstitution 
of luni^ for gills, are rapid and uitcresting. 

Battuloa, a body of uifgntry. i.o96Brottg on a war 
fiootbig, and oiigsnuted In eight comiianics, and 
conunanded by a lieutenant-colonel, assisted by two 
majors, an a«Hutant. eiglit captains, and aixtqen 
Uoutenants. Two or three battalions may be com- 
bined to fbim a brigade. 

Bkitarintf Bmna, a mlHtary apparatus mounted on 
wheeli^ and coroposied of a nuvy, iron-bound beam. 


wMcb vk imp^ed widi great force upon the waUa 
of^mneged place. 

BatAnTf A number of cannon with their equipment 
of men and hotaea. A field or horse-battery ustuii^ 
comprises six mms, a mountain-battery fouryixMuider 
guns, a siege^atteiy four heavy guns. The equip- 
ment in men and anusals varies, however, according 
to circumstances. 

Battl«-urn was the great weapon of defence in 
early times, but it gave way to thutrrow and spear. 

Badtl«BMntt a raised wml ninnmg along the top 
of a building, with embrasures through which an 
enemy could be fired ujioii. At first solely military, 
later it was frequently used as an architectural 
ornamentation. 

lotting involving Immense slaughter have been 
Tought in recent wars, but iMst record.s reveal even 
more serious carnage. In the wars of the French 
Revolution and those of Napoleon, which surged 
backward and forward over Europe from 1703 to 
i8r& it is estimated th.*it the French lost two minions 
in killed alone. In nine of the battles in vriiich 
Napoleon himself took part, the losses were as 
follows:— 

Men Killed and 
Battle. engaged, wounded. 

Austcrlitz . . . ifty; 148.000 95,000m 

Jena ilta6 ^ooo* 17,000 

Eylau 1807 133.000 43.000 

Friedland . . . 1807 149,000 34.000 

Eckmuhl . . . 1809 145,000 15,000 

Wagram . . . 1609 370.000 44.000 

Borodino . . . xSia s^ooo 75.000 

Leipzig. . . .1813 440,000 92,000 

Waterloo . . . 1875 170.000 43.000 

In the Peninsular War. England left fifty thousand 
dead and the French a qn;iiter of a million behind 
them in Spain. At Sslanwinca wc lost 15 )>er cent, of 
our tnx)^ and at Albui^ra 65 per cent. In the 
Cnmea tlie total losses of Russia and the Allies were 
put at 480.000, and Britain lost » per cent, of her 
men; but there were no great decisive battles with 
enormous slaughter. The American Civil War, 
which lasted from 1861 to 1865, involved a kms of six 
huinlrcil thousand men. In a frontal attack by 
Gimeral Grant at Colclliarboiir, in >864. ten thousand 
men tell in less than ten minutes. The following 
were the losses in the chief battles;— 

Men Kilted and 
Battle. engaged, wounded. 

Shnrpsburg . . . 1860 ia8.ooo si.910 

Fredericksnurg . 1862 190,000 xfi,97X 

Cliickamunga . . 1863 ra8,ooo 35.100 

Gettysburg . . . 163.000 37,000 

Wilderness , . . >864 179,000 o^ooo • 

In the campaign of Sadowa, which lasted only seven 
weeks, the casualties numbered 57.000, or over B,ooo 
a week. The chief battle was that of Kdniggratz, 
where the forces engaged were 417.000, andthrulled 
and wounded 96,onx In the seven months of the 
Franco-Gcrnian War. tlie killed and disabled 

numbered 37i.73>, A inilhon Germans and 710,000 
Frenchmen took tlie field, and the folfowing were 


the casualties 

French. Germans. Total 

Killed 41,000 >9,782 60,78a 

Died of wounds . jb 000 >0,710 46.7x0 

Died of sickness . 45,000 X4*3S9 59,^ 

Disabled .... 116.1x10 89,000 a^aoo 

Totals. . . . 938.000 >33,751 37r,7S« 

In four of the princnial Imttles the foUouotg were 
the results in kiUed and wounded 

French Germana. TotaL 

Woerth 32,000 xx,oao 43,000 

Mars-le-Tour . . 96,000 >6,900 43,*<w 

Gravelotte. . . . 28,500 90x00 48,600 

Pans ...... 305W 13,300 ^ ^ 43,3PB 


In the Russo-Tuxkish War of 1877-76, with its total 
loss of nmrly 900,000. the oidy notable battie was 
before Pimma, when in the coune of a protracted 
siege there fell in a single day 18,000 out of 80^000 
Kusrians engaged, la the move recait Russo- 
Japanese War ina^ of the twetlea were of the 
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most deadly character. At the battle of ^t.lau-yang 
the Russian losses in killed were nearly and 
the Japanese losses about 1B.000. At S)ia>nB, the 
Russian casualties were estimated at (m.ooo, the 
Ja|>aiiesc at xd,ooo; and the battle of Mukden, in 
which nearly a million soldiers were enKafrcd, was 
even more sanguinary. It is too soon to give accurate 
figures in regard to the battles of the present war 
<i9t4-s5), hut the engagements have been enormously 
more faLil tliaiyihose of any previous war recorded 
in history. In less than twelve mouths more soldiers 
liave been killed than in ^1 the Napoleonic battles 
put together, and one sin^e battle is responsible for 
the loss of more lives than were sacrificed in the 
entire Boer War, the numbers engaged and the 
terribly destructive character of the guns, shells, 
bombs, and other instruments of death being oiT a 
scale and of a power never before brought into 

Is the term applied to the modem practice of 
employing beaters to force game to a certain point 
where sportsmen are in waiting with guns to shoot it. 

Bauble, a short stick or wand, surmounted by a 
representation of a Imman head, ass'carcd, carried 
by the fools and jesters of olden days. 

Bauxite. 0 minend mainly consisting of the oxides 
iron and aluminium. 

Bawbee, anrold Scotch copper coin, equivalent to 
one halfpenny of to-day. 

Bayeux Tapestry is believed to have been 
wrought by William the Conqueror's Queen. 
Matilda, and represents 72 scenes relating to the 
Norman Conquest. It is 230 feet long by so inches 
wide, and was executed for Bayeux Cathedral. 

Bayonatta weapon taking its name from Bayonne, 
where it was first made about x66a It was originally 
fitted into the gun-barrel, but General Makay. in 
T689. Introduced the socket*b.iyonct, which allows 
the gun to be fired with the liayoiiet fixed. 

Bay-salt, a coarse kind of salt obtained from the 
salt marshes of certain parts of tlie English and 
other coasts, and drawn from sea>water allowed to 
settle in saltenis or salt ponds. 

Bxy-WlndOW projects and is usually scmi-octagonal 
nr sciiii-lieNngoiial in plan : the bow-window forms 
the segment of a circle. 

Bdallium. a kind of gum-resin formerly used in 
medicine. It is of bitter taste and strong odour. 

Bdallomater. a cuppiiig-gla«s, fitted with a 
scarifier and exhausting syringe ; substituted in 
surgery for the employment of the living icech, and 
preserving for ex.-miiiiatlon the blood drawn. 

Bumou. a fiiT-signal, given from the top of hills, 
was much in use in early limes. According to the 
Hliad, Agaiiieninon thus signalled the fall of Troy to 
Mycenm ; and ilie English signalled the a])proach of 
the Spanish Armada. On many prominent parts of 
our coast, and on inland heights, hcacoii-pans were 
erected when a French invasion was feareo. 

Beads have been used .is personal ornaments from 
the earliest times, valuable specimens having been 
found in the tombs of the ancient Eg3'ptians. They 
are made of various materials, froni precious stones 
to glass. In the latter form they Iiave been and 
are much used as objects of baiter in dealing with 
uncivilised races. 

Beagle, a small hound that tracks by scent, and 
formerly used for h.ire hunting. 

Beans are the seeds of certain food -plants of many 
varieties, and include the common bean, the French 
bean, the kidney bean, or haricot. India South 
America yield special species. All beans ^.sscss a 
high proportion of nutritive qualities, the common 
bean excelling wheat in that respect. The Greeks 
and Romans used white and black beans in balloting 
for magistrates, the black meaning an adverse 
vote. 

Bcxf. a genus of mammals of the Plantigrade 
^tion of carnivora, using the entire sole of the foot 
In walking. Found in most parts of the globe 
exceed Australia. The common brown bear was 
once spread over the whole of Europe, including 
En^nd, but now is confined to the northern forests 
of Europe and Asia. The black bear of America 


it nearly allied to the brown species. America has 
also a larger kind, the gfiazly. In the Arctic rorions 
the polar bear forms a distinctive species, and diifers 
from the rest in being exclusively carnivorous. The 
other bears feed mostly on roots, fruity honey, etc. 
Bear-baiting was one of our “ Old Engli^ sports,'* 
but was made illegal in 1835. 

Bear-btnd, the Eimlish name for Ca^st^ia^ a genus 
of convolvulus, callra also “ hooded bina-weea.*' 

Beard Ls one of the distinctive signs of manhood, aruS 
was regarded as a sacred possession by ancient 
races. The Jews were proud of their bMrds and 
wore them through the days of their Egyptian 
bondage, though the Egyptians shaved. The 
Greeks and Romans of the ancient days mostly 
shaved, and the term barbarous (beard-wearing) was 
applied for a long period to people who were con- 
si^red out of the pale or polite society. Still, 
bMfds were largely worn even then, and came to 
be associated with wisdom. Alexander the Great 
prohibited beards among the soldiery, and soldiers in 
all countries have since been generally beardless. 
Beards have been taxed occasionally, as in Russia by 
Peter the Great, and at an earlier date in England. 
In modem times lieards have been worn or unworn 
as a monarch or male leader has, for no particular 
reason, sot the. example. Shaving of the board con- 
tinues to be largely practised m all ranks of Ufa 
in this country, though the moustache, once despised 
by the English, lias now been in vogue for many 
yean. Bearded women occur occasionally, and 
nave sometimes been exhibited. 

Bxau-ldeal is a conception of the mind, of some 
perfect object free from all shortcomiitgs. 

Baauxlte. (See Bauxite.) 

Beaver, a genus of mammals of the Redtntia order, 
with short, scaly ears, and webbed hind feet 
Attains a length of from af to 3 feet, and lives 
in communities where imssiblc, as in North America, 
constructing dams and habitations. Beavers are 
found in Russia and Poland. Beaver skins are of 
considemble commercial value, but are not imported 
as largely ns foriiierly, other skins besides dial of 
tile beaver being now used for hat making. 

Bxd of Juatlou, the seat occupied by French kings 
m their House of Parliament, but not used later than 
17^, by Louis XVI. at Versailles. 

BMOtuunbOP, Lords of the* are twelve members 
of the royal household, who wait in turn up>on the 
Sovereign on State occasions. They are controlled 
by the Groom of the Stole. Each lord receives £1.000 
a year, and the Groom of the Stole £3,000. 

BoofoM Level comprises parts of Norfolk, Suffolk. 
Huntingdon, Northampton, Lincoln, and Cambridge, 
generally caUed the Fens, 70 miles long and ao to 40 
miles broad. It was waste until reclaimed and 
drained by two Dukes of Bedford in the J7th century, 
but now IS for the most part fertile agricultural 

Bedlxm (a corruption of Bethlehem) was a priory in 
Bishopsgate, afterwanis converted Into a hospital 
for lunatics. Tlie asylum was transferred to St. 
George's Fields, Lanit>cth. in 1815. The term " bed- 
lamite " came to be ap^ied to any person behaving 
like a madman. (See Xbralixitt-mexi.) 

Bad-mouldings, the mouldings of a cornice in 
Roman and Grecian architecture occurring im- 
mediately beneath the corona. 

Bedouins are Arabs who live in tents and are spread 
ot'cr the whole of Northern Africa and Western Asia. 
They are divided into independent tribes, each 
governed by its own sheikh. They live on their 
Rocks and herds, rice, etc., and are prone to robbery. 
Supposed to be the defendants of Ishmael. 

BodrepOf an ancient term signifying the day’s work 
m harvest-time exacted from teivaiits by thw over- 
lord in the ftbdal period 

Bods are of ancient origin, and came in with civilisa- 
tion. In ancient Egypt, Greece, and Rome they 
'Were used, and the form has remained much thesama 
in all ages. The Anglo-Saxons had wooden beda 
in recesses, the bedding being of straw. The *' Ibur- 
poster," which remained the model for many cen- 
turies, waa introduced In the xfith century, and many 
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handsome s^lmens of carved and heavily draped 
beds of this Idnd, on which kings and queens mve 
slept, are still preserved. At the Rye House they 
sliow the Great Bed of Ware, capable of acconimo- 
dating sNocen people, and said to have belonj^ to 
Warwick,^* the K intr-maker.” It b of oak andbears 
tlie date or 146:). within the last half-century, metal 
has come into Keneral use for bedsteads— iron, brass, 
and steel beinv used. The advantages they possess 
are many. Jn matter of bed equipment— bedding, 
mattresses, etc.— the impro^-enicnt has been markra 
in recent years. The old-time feather-bed still 
remains for those who appreciate the luxury, but 
health b best promoted by harder substances. 

Ban, a familiar family of insects of the Hymmopttra 
order, mentioned in the Bible and by many writers 
of antiquity, and a most interesting object of study. 
Arbtotle and Viigil in ancient times, and 1.4>rd 
Avebury and Maeterlinck in recent times, have 
describe their Industrial queendoins and forms of 

K verument. The hives are tenanted by the queen 
e; working bees, or neuters, being imiiertectly 
developed females ; and drones, males. The workms 
do all the honey gathering and storing, and the con- 
structing of the cells, which arc divideci into store cells 
*<td egg cells. The queen— and there b but one 
queen to a hive— only lays eggs and governs, obtain- 
ing complete obedience from the workers. The 
drones form less than one-tenth of the population of 
the hive, and their lives are over in about three 
months. At the proper time, and then only, the 

S jeen quits the hive for her " iiuptuil flight," followed 
y the drones, which rather round tier In the air. 
After impregnation she returns to the hive, and 
begins to folnl her mission of egg-laying, depositing 
egg after egg at the rate of some aoo a day in the 
cdls prepared for them. The eggs which produce 
the workers are first laid, then those of the males, 
and finally those of the females. The process of 
hatching the perfect insect takes about at da^'s. 
When the new queens arise among the neu comers, 
the old queen tries to destroj* her rivals ; and where 
there are more than otic young queen, the same 
enmity cxbts between them, ana in apiculture they 
liave to be separately miarded and liberated siiwiy 
at wide Intervtds. Each queen attracts to herself a 
swann of her own, and In this way other bee colonies 
get formed in fresh hives. 

Beech. The common beech is one of the finest of 
our trees, with massive trunk and smooth, shiny bark. 
Its horizontal branches, covered with close foliage, 
make a deep shade. Its wood is rather brittle, but 
capable of being utilised in the manufacture of many 
inaustrial articles. 

Bee-e»ter. a pretty bird of the genus Aferofis, fre- 
quent in North Africa, and an occasional British 
Wsitant. It has a black-bordered yelloa- patch on the 
throat; but is mainly brownish red, with blue 
markiiira on the head, and luis long tail-feathers of 
a greenish hue. 

Be«f-«atev is the name riven to the Yeomen of the 
Guard. They originally formed part of the guard 
of Henry VIi. The word is n corruption of 
Utter, one wlio attends the buffet. Their dress 
dates from Henry VIII., who, some have said, made 
tliem dress in thick costumes so that they might 
look as fat as himself. 

Beef Sttct Tree, a shrub of the oleander genus, 
conimoii in the United States [Shepkerdia atyen/eet), 
called sometimes also the Buflalo-berry. 

BmIc, a tool of the pick order, specially designed for 
the use of miners. 

Boclscbttb, corruption of Baal or Bel, whom the 
rhilistines worshipped at Ekron. 

Bear, a liquor made by fermentation from malted 
barley and hops. A similar drink wia known in 
Hgypt long before the Christian era^and was pro- 
udly introduced into Gr*t Britain m the Rmnans. 
Beer contains from a to 5 per cent, of alcohed. Ale. 
small beer, and bitter beer are varieties depending 
on strengtli and proportion of hops. Porter Bud 
stout aib prepared like beer, but owe their peculiar 
flavour to the use of a proportion of malt heated so 
as to convert part of tiie sugar to carameL 


Benr-fbfitnny was payment to non-commissioned 
oflicersfmd soldiers m tlie English army in Ueu of 
begi or spirits, but abolished m 1873 and pay sub- 
stilted. 

Bannlia, a genus of bamboo indigenous to the Malay 
Archipelago and Chittagong, having the srads en- 
closed in a fleshy pericarp. 

Bneawax* the secretion of the bee, used for the 
formation of the cells or honeycomb of the hive ; 
when melted it is what is coiiiniercially known as 
yellow wax, white wax being made by bleaching. 
Being impervious to water, it acts as a good resistant 
and Is an article of muih utility. 

Bnnawlntf is a fine filmy tartar formed by age bi 
port and other wines, so called from the fondftil 
resemblance of the deposit to a bee’s wing. 

Bast, R genus of plants of the Chenqnods order, and 
a native of the shores of the Mediterranean, but 
now cultivated as a food, pickle, and vegetable. 
The leaves of the white beet are used like spfaiach. 
The red variety has a thick root, and it is estimated 
that 13 per cent, of its whole weight N sugar, hemee 
the rise and growth of beet sugar. 

BjMtla, an order of coleopterous (or slie.ithed>wing«d) 
insects, comprising over i«>.oco different species. 
They possess two pairs of wings, the hinder ones 
being but rarely used for fli^t. They mainly 
remAi concealed during day-time, and are foundHon 
land, in water, on plants, among*stones. In the 
ground, and in wood. They feed on animal and 
vegetable matter, and have a value m destre^g 
noxious insects and putrefyii^ substances. 

Beg or Bay is a Tartar and Turkish title (equivalent 
to prince, or chief) given to superior military riiicers 
ana distinguished foreigners. The latter form of the 
word, bcari^ an analogous meaning, is commonly 
met with in Tunis and Northern Africa generally. 

BaAllii, a Turki.sh lady of princess r.wk, or a female 
relative of a native Indian rulor. 

Belieiiioth is the name of a arge four-footed beast 
referred to in the Book of Job ; probably the hip- 
popotamus, but by some considercil to be the 
elephant, and by others the rliinoceros. 

Behring Sea Arbitration, between Great Britain 
and the United States, in regard to the seal fisheries, 
took place in 1893 in Paris, resulting in the sea being 
declared op<m beyond the territorial limits, accord* 
ing to the liritisli contentimi, and in certam restric- 
tions for the preservation of the seals. 

Bol and the l>ra4on is the title of one of die 
apocryphal books of the Old Testament ; or, more 
precisely speaking, certain siroplraientary chapters 
to the Book ol Daniel " of an apocryphal char- 
acter. First appeared in the Septuagint, but the 
Jewish Church did not accept it as tnsfiired. In 
1^6 the Council of Trent declared it to becanonieft. 

Belfry was in early times a kind of movable tower 
used In sieges for defence. Gradually the term was 
applied to any watcii-towcr or alarm-bell tower, and 
finally to any tower wliere a l>ell was iuing. 

BelMBt the name glveji to the Teutonic and Celtic 
tribes inhabiting certam parts of Gaul and Britain in 
and before the time of Julius Cnsar. 

Bell is, literally, *' a hollow liody of mefhl used for 
making sounds." Bells are usually made from bell- 
metal, an alloy of copper and tin. .Small bells used 
for interior functions are often made of silver, ^d, 
or brass. Ordinary h.md-bf:lls arc of brass. Prom 
the 7tb century large bells Itave been used in 
England in cathedrals, churches and monasteries. 
The largest bell in the w orld is the Great Bell of 
Moscow, which weighs 198 tons, is 19 feet high and 
fio feet round the rim. It was cast In 1653. but foil 
down in a fire and remained sunk in tlie earth until 
1837, when the Emperor Nicholas caused It to be 
placed on a platform, and the interior of it Is now 
used as a chapel. The largest bell in use is anodiet 
in Moscow which weighs ia8 tons. The Great B^ 
at St. Faul's, cast in s88t, weighs lyi tons, and is 
the largest in the United Kiiigdom. Other crigantlc 
bells are the Great Bell at Peking (53 tons) ; Nank 1 i« 
to tons); Cologne Cathedral to tons); Bfo Ben, 
Westminster (13 tons); Great mer, York Minster 
(10 tons). Tlie Curfew bell ts rung in some parts of 
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England to this day, notably at Ripon. Tiie number 
of dianges that can be rung on a peal of trlls is the 
/actffria/ of the number of bells. 'Jlius foug bisUs 
allow 94 and eight bells 4 'J, 330 . For private houses of 
any pretentions, hotels, etc., electric bells are now 
generally in use, the old wire pull-bell being laigely 
superseded. 

■•liad»Ba(l>Mdl]r NlAtahada), a well-known 
‘poisonous wild plant found in Southern Europe and 
western Asia. The alkaloid atropine it contains is 
valuable in medicine, although a large dose is 
pdsonous. 

Bell, Book, and Candler To curse by bell, book 
and candle" was a form of excommunication in the 
Romish Church ending with the words 7-^“ Do to the 
book, quench the candle, ring the bell.’* 
BalleB-jLattveB, a term that embraces all descrip* 
tions of ele^nt literature— rhetoric, poetry, history, 
cnticisni, philology, etc. 

Ban, OP Benn, a Gaelic word signifying mountain or 
*’ mountain head." It occurs in many places in the 
British Isles, as Ben Nevis. Ben Lomond. Takes 
Jthe form of Pen in Wales and Cornwall. 
Bonadloita, the hymn of the three children in the 
fiery furnace, used in the morning service of the 
Church of Eq^land when the Te Denm is omitted. 
Bonadlotlliea are followers of St. Benedict, and 
tive at different times consisted of vanous religious 
orders, sucl^as the Cistercians, those of Cainaldoti 
and Vallambrosa. the Silvestrines and the Celestines, 
also the ^xmonstratensians and the Grandmon- 
tenslans. They were introduced into England at 
the bwnnin? of the 7th century, and were called 
the Black Monks (not to be confounded with the 
Black Friars, who belonged to the Dominican order) 
because of the colour of their dress. Several 
Benedictine monasteries and convents still exist in 
the kingdom. There were also Benedictine nuns. 
Bsiiadlotas, a canticle used in the morning service 
of the English Church, and deriving its name from 
the first word of the Latin version, Benedictus, 
blessed. 

Banafit of ClBPdy, a privilege allowed In ancient 
times to clergymen offenders, exempting them from 
punishment by the ordinary courts and leaving the 
bishop's court to deal with them. The privilege was 
CKtended in Tudor times to all who could prove their 
abiUty to read, and Ben Jonson was among those 
who took advantage of this easy ordeal, after he had 
kiUed a man in a duel Elizabeth withdrew most of 
the old privilege, however, and in 1827 the system 
was entirely abolished. 

Baneflfi Bpel«tlB« (see Frlandly Booletlea). 

BbiibwoIbhob, a name given to demands made by 
certain English kings for loans from subjects or 
^corporations. Abolished in x688. 

BaiMwltta Tpm, the old name of the honeysuckle 
on both rides of the Scottish Border. 

BBilffal Llkht is a blue simal-light, used at su in 
time of shipwreck. It is of nitre, sulphur, and the 
black sulphide of antimony, in proportions of 6, 3 , 
and s respectively. 

^Baimat Blaoop** (the rath January) is the an- 
niversary of the English St. Benedict, usually called 
Bennet Biscop. He first introduced Gregorian 
music, glass-making, mullioned windows, and paint- 
ing, ana was foster-father and tutor of the Venerable 
Bede. 

BBBtllBminil, the philnsuphy of Jeremy Bentham, 
the essential principles of which were that the end 
and aim of human fife is happiness, as exemplified in 
the presence of enjoyment and the absenr^of prin. 
Communities and individuals, it taught, should strive 
after the greatest happiness of the greatest number, 
the effort to achieve nir greatest good of all being 
accounted in itself the hlAest morality. 

BBn—lfb a compound m caibon and hydrogen, dis- 
covered by Faraday, and the starting-point in the 
fuodiictioti of atiQino dvos* 

“ Acid is produced by heating gum-benzoin 


and condensing the vapour, and by other means. 
Of use in MaddW diseases. 

BcbioIb, a gum-resin used in perfume making, and 
obtained ftom an East Indian tree {Styra* btnM0in), 
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Has numerous commercial uses, and is employed 
medicinally in chronic lung complaints. 

BcrbcvlBC, a basic substance, extracted from the 
bark of the greenheart tree of Guiana valuable 
medicinally as a febrifi^e and tonic In substitution 
for quuiine. r 

Bcvbcni IS the name given to the Inhabitants of the 
mountainous parts of Barbary and the northern 
pr>rtion of the Saliara, who are supposed to be the 
descendants of the abori^nes of North Africa. 
They live mostly in the fastnesses of the Atlas 
Mountains, and number about 4,000,000. 

Bergamot, an essential oil obtained from the rind 
of a species of citrus grown in Calabria, and largely 
used in perfumery. 

Berlin CongruB, held at the conclusion of the 
Russo-Turkish War of 1B78. All the European 
Powers were represented, and the Treaty of Berlin 
was the result. 

Berlin Deoreee, issued by Napoleon I. in 
with the avowed object of destroying the commerce 
of Great Britain, by sotting up a state of blockade 
against this country. 

Beryl, a muieral, of which the emerald is a variety. 
Is yellowish, greenish -yellow, or blue, and is found m 
veins which traverse granite or gneis^ or embedded 
in granite, and sometimes in alluvial scnl fonned 
from such rocks. Transparent specimens of this 
lapidary’s gem are found m Brazil, of the best aqua- 
marine description. The beryl of Scripture was 
probably the chrysolite or totxiz. 

Bwzellum, a recently discovered chemical element 
resulting from thorium dioxide, and rio^essing 
immense illuminating power. Dr. C. BasaerviUe, of 
North C-irohna, was its discoverer, and gave it its 
name in honour of Berzelius, tlic Swedirii chemist 
who discovered thorium. 

Beeaemer Ppocbm, a metalUirgic process super- 
seding puddling with certain descriptions of cast- 
iron, and for the manufacture of steely iron for many 
purposes. First disclosed before the British Asso 
ciation in x8;^; the process consists in the forcing 
of atmospheric air into molten cast-iron. 

Betel, Ine leaf of an Indian climbing plant, of 
pungent, narcotic properties; much used by the 
natives of India, who i^ew it. It is destructive to 
the teeth, and reddens the gums and lips. 

Bethlehem, the birthplace of Jesus and of King 
David, is now an inwalled village of white stone 
houses, about rix miles south of Jerusalem, Famous 
for Its Church of the Nativity, built like a cross, and 
below which is a crypt where the Saviour is said to 
have been bom. 

BettlBg— despite State and organised general effort 
—is more largely indulged in to-day than at any 
previous period, and exists among an nations. 
Numerous prohibitive laws have been pasa^ In 
England with a view of minimising the evils of the 
practice; but so long as horse-racing remains a 
national pastime, betting is not likely to decline, it 
being m connection with racing events that betting 
is chiefly carried on. Frofessionalism, as evidenced 
in the operations of bookmakers and tipsters, is an 
element of harm, but such people have no legal 
status. Betting houses have not had legal existence 
In England since iSijs, and since 1874 advertisements 
of SUM houses, whether in or out of the Kingdom, 
have been illegal. No restrictions are placed, how- 
ever. on bettuig on racecourses and at private clubs, 
so that one way and another betting continues among 
all claases, and instances are not few of ** book- 
makers "—operating on some sort of system that 
precludes tne possibility of serious loss— having 
made laige fortunes. The first to adopt any specid 
method in betting was William Ogden, in 1793. In 
France, in order to discourage hookmakmg, a 
mechanical system called the Irari-Mutuel is sanc- 
tioned, which' practical^ constitutes a lottery. Very 
large sunis ate frequently staked in England on the 
raang of horses, and many *' plungiitf" young noble- 
_ ^ ... — ruineaby the 1 ‘ 


flaen and others have been 1 , _ 

Apart from racing, many odd bets are *Veoofdod. 
A man named Corbet, in the knee-breeches days, 
laid and won his bet that his leg was the handsoiwest 
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fan the Kingdom. In George ll.'& reim a bet was 
niade tliat tlie slums of London could produce an 
uglier nan than Heidegger, the King’s Master of 
the R^els, and an old hag of St. Giles was produced 
who at first seemed to outdo the German in hideous* 
ness of visage, but on a woman's bonnet being placed 
on Heidegger’s head the nalm of ugliness was at once 
awarded to him. Sir Mark Sykes, a Yorksliire 
baronet, was giving a dinner par^ at his house in 
■Bog. and, the conversation having turned upon 
Napoleon and the risks of assassination he ran. 
Sir Mark offered to pay anyone, who would then and 
there j^ve him too guineas, a guinea a day as 
long as Napoleon lived. A cleigyinan, named Gilbert, 
to(m the bet, paid the money down, and for three 
years afterwards continued to receive lus guinea a 
day ; tlicn the squire repudiated the trausactimi, and 
there was a law-suit, the baronet witmitig on the 
ground that the bet was illegal. Where the betting 
propensity exists there is no event too trifling or too 
ludicrous to fonn the subject of a wager. A Bill for 
the Suppression of Bettuig in Stiects and Public 
places passed through Cuinniitiee in thi* House ot 
Commons in 1906, uMer which an oliender may be 
arrested without warrant. 

a hemp plant containing highly narcotic 
and intoxicating properties. The natives of Indki 
chew Its leaves and seeds, and the drug called 
hashish is yielded by tite {ilant. 

Bible — The Old Testainent and the New Testament. 
The Old Testament— the prehistoric imrtion— con- 
sists ot 39 books, and is divided into three parts: (li 
the L.nw, fa) the Prophets. (3) Miscellaneous writings. 
The Hebrew text as now printed is called the 
Mrissoretic. The ajKicrvphal books, excluded from 
the Bible used by the Protestants, are accepted by 
the Roman Catliolics. (See ApooPSrpba.) What 
is called the King’s Bitdc, on which the Coronation 
oath is taken, includes the Apocrypha. The books 
of the New Tesuiiieiit were written in Greek, and are 
liclicved to be the work of the Apostles, or con- 
temporaries, but there is no definite knowledge on 
the subject, Tiie whole of the Bible was translated 
into L..icln {Vuif^ate version) 111 the and tenturj'. 
Portions were translated into the Anglo-Saxon in tlv* 
8th century, and the Venerable Bede put tlie greater 
part of St. lolin's gospel into English, but it was not 
until 1536 tnat a complete English version appeared— 
the Coverdale Translation. The Authorised Version 
cUites from the reign of Janies I A Revisetl Version 
belongs to reient days (New Tesument, 1881; Old 
Trstainent, 1K8O. but it lias not entirely displaced 
the Authorised Version. 

Blbla ChrlBtlaiiSt a sect founded in Com* all m 
1815 by Mr. W. O. Bryan, who had l>ceu a local 
preacher In the Wesleyan body. It obtauied a large 
following, chiefly In the south-west counties of 
England, and was credited in 1851 with 483 places of 
worship, with a congregational aggrt'gate of ^,613 
at evening service on a given Sunday. The latest 
return of Bible Christum communicants placed the 
total in Great Britain at 35.508- This particular 
hree Church has now clo&eclus separate existence 
by amalgamating under one goveruing body— the 
United Slethodist Church— from the end of 1Q07 
forward with the Methodist New Connection ana 
the United Methodist Free Church. 

Bibln Boolety is an association for spreading a 
knowledge of the Scriptures. The first is bolieved 
to have been founded in New England iu 1649 and 
re-incorporated in t66i ; whilst in Great Britam the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gosiiel dutes 
from 1701, and the Society for the Proniotiun of 
Christian Knowledge from three years earlier, A 
Bible Society was established in ^13 by Baron 
Hildebrand von C.'iustein, at Halle. Our British and 
Foreign Bible SocietBwas foundtd in 1804. The 
KdMiiouB Tract Society has also bad a long and 
useful career : and in 1861 the National Bible ^iety 
of Scotland was formetl, though it should bsMaia 
th.'it ihe Society in Scotland for PromotiM Chmtian 
Knowledge had been incorporated as (air bock as 
17391. The British and Forei^ Bible Soci^ devotes 
msre than one-half of its evpinditiire to dlmuiiig Bie 


authonsed English version of the Bible. It has 
i^etfsonie aoo, 000,000 copies of the Holy Scriptures 
(Aniplete and in portions) printed m nearly 490 
different longuueb and dialects. 

BlblM with HleknaaiM. Among the earlier 
versions of the Bible were many instances of curious 
misprints, and for t^e more scarce of these Bibl«. 
nicknamed from thmr errors, a large price is realised 
whenei'er one is ofl!ered for sale. The Vinegar 
Bible in the late Duke of Cambridge’s sale derived 
Its appellation from the misprintu^ of the word 
"vinegar" for " vineyard." The Breeches Bible, 
also known as the Geneva, was issued in 1560 with a 
preface by Calvin , it owed Its name to the meotton 
of a garment not usually associated, out of Scotland, 
with women— a garment now known as "aprons," 

* Genesis lii. 7 . Mr. Gladstone had a copy of the 
Bishops’ or T reacle Bible in his bbrary at Hawaxden. 

It was printed by Richard Jugge m 1573, and 
Jeremiah viii, 93, in it runs, "Is there not 
tryacle at Gilead; is tiiere no phisition there T" 
And this volume has ihe varionini rendering. 
Judges IX, S3, of "All to break his heaa^" 
as " All to break his brayne panne." In 

another edition the rendering is, " But a certaine 
woman cast a piece of iiullstone upon Ablmelech’s 
head and brake his bratnc pan." Lord Haddiiifton 
has a copy of the "Treacle Bible "in hk pew in 
Tyniughaiiie Church, North Berwick, together with 
copies of the Bug and Breeches Bibln ; and a 
copy was sold at Lord Ashbumham's sale. June. 
r897. An early issue of the Hug Bible in issr 
gives Psalm xci, 5, as " need to be affiated for any 
bu^cs by nigiit." but the issue of >560 has 
"ufraid” for "affrated." The modem wiuri • 
" terror " was not the first substituted, " feare " ap- 
peanng hi tlie issue of 1608. In one Bible the word 
"n>sine’’ was used where " bahn " now occurs, with 
a note " For at Gilead did grow most souveiaign 
bahne for wounds." Of Bibles which are rare, 
that of 1551 is sometimes said to be the scarcest. 

In x66i. wiiat has been styled the " Wicked Bible " 
was published, receiving the name from its having 
the word "not" omitted from the Seventh Com- 
inaiidiiient. A similar error occurs in a small peari 
Bible of 1653, m which St. Paul is representra as 
asking "Know ye not that the unrighteous shall 
inhent the Kingaoin of God." 

Blbllomuicyt divination by certain references at 
hazard to pages. lines, or verses of the Bible, and 
frequently resorted to in olden tunes. 

a two-whceled machine (successor to the 
velocipede of three wheels) w)iich about rSSo came 
into \ogue. It then consisted of one high wheel, 
driven by pedals, and a small connccwig wkeel 
lichind. In its present form, with two wheels of 
even circumference, pneumatic tyres, and eflective 
gearuig, it is a much more manageable affoir, and 
has obtained a very wide adopbon by aU clwses, 
young and old, male and female; Thciiiotor-bicvcle 
IS the latest form of this two- wheeled road mactime. 

Bllboas, a word derived from Bilbao, in Spam, are 
long bars of iron, secured by a lock,* and used for 
imprisoning offending sailors on board ship. The 
bars clasp the feet. The punisliiiient is styled 
" putting III irons." 

Bill, in Natural History, is tlie liomy, liplesa, and 
toothless jaw of a bird, tlie upper and lower portkms 
being generally equal, except m birds of prey, whm 
ttm upper IS longer. The bill is used for seiring and 
divulingfood, tor fighting, nesi-building. etc. 

Bill of or Declaration of Rights, was die 

document settuig forth the conditions upon which 
the British throne was offered to Wiliiam and Mary 
in 1688. Tills was accepted and ultimately became 
an Act of forlianient, 

BtllotlB^ is a system of feeding and lodging soldiers 
end their homes by quartering them on the inhabi- 
tants of a town, ft is a privilege that can be com- 
pelled fo be granted, 

BlIUavdA, a game played on a rectampilar table 
writh cues and balls. Louis XIV. made it fashionable. 
The earliest English descriptiem of it is in Cotton’s 
"CompUat Gamssur'* (x674}< Among die most 
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Amous scorers are Roberts, Bennett, PeeU,^aylor, 
Dawson and Stevenson. (See Pears’ **Dict^aKM of 
Sports and Pastimes . ") • ' 

BlnaMlOt a table or box on which the comp«» of a 
ship is placed, and stands in front of the steering 
apparatus and steersman. < 

BloApaph. (See Xlnamatatfmph.) 

Biology deals with the phenornena of Itvlng matter, 
descnbing Its properties, growth, changes and con* 
ditions. Starting with the protoplasm, it traces the 
operations of life through the vanous classifications, 
the metanioruhoses undergone in plant and animal 
life, and their development, distribution, oiganism, 
imd functions. The study of biology has In recent 
times been advanced in ail directions— by naturalists, 
zoologists, botanists, physiologists, chemists, and 
others— and, studied as a whole by Darwin, 

Tyndall, Wallace, and other brilliant scientists, now 
dlls a lai]gu space in the scientific work of the time. 
Darwin's OHgin of Species^ formulating the theory 
of evolution in plants and animals, greatly broadenoo 
the scope of biological inquiry, and led to a better 
compreneiision of the causes of variation. In the 
same connection, the discoveries of Pasteur and 
Lister are to be noted, as whatever add» to our 
understandiugofthelawsof life is an extension of 
th^ science of biology. The hivestigation of such 
phenomena assileeplng sickness, under the auspices 
of a British Government Commission, and the sub* 
jeetion of micro*otganisins to the iiiduence of the 
emanations of radium, in various Continental and 
American laboratories as well as those of our own 
country, belong also to the recent activities of 
biological science. 

■ Blroh« a genus of forest trees of the alder order, and 
only found in northern r^ons. In Britain the birch 
grows to goodly proportions, and forms one of the 
most graceful of our trees, with its drooping branches 
and egg<sliayied leaves. It has a white birk, which 
is used for tanning, steepii^ nets, sails, etc. The 
Red Indians make canoes orit. 

BlMllma Is an adhesive substance placed on twigs 
of trees, walls, wire netting, or ebewhere. to trap 
birds, and is prepared from the middle liark of the 
holly, mistletoe, or distaff thistle. It is also nuule 
from flour admixed with other adhesives, 

Blvd of PanidlM, a bird allied to the crows, 
found almost exclusively in New Guinea, the males 
having the most beautiuil plumage of long branching 
feathers. 

Birds, or Aves, are. next to mammals, the highest 
order of aniiiid life. They are vertebrate, warm- 
blooded, oviparous, are covered with feathers, and 
possess wings. In construction they vary greatly, 
according to their classification and their conditions 
of life. Birds are of three distinct classifications— 
Carinata, possessing keeled breast-bones and having 
power of flight ; Rati a, having raft*like breast* 
ttones, and incapable of fltglit; and ^aurura, 
a llza^-tailed genus, of which only one species has 
been known — the extinct arclueopteryx. 

Blratta, a four-cornered head-covering worn by 
ecclesiastics of the Koin.'mi and English Churches, and 
varying in colour according to tlie rank of the 
wearer, A cardinal’s biretta is red, a bishop’s 
purple, a priest’s black. 

BiMayan Fords, a funi.ice (sometimes called a 
Catalan furnace), in which is obt.iined, directly from 
the ore. iron in a malleable condition 
Bishop IS a Christian ecclesiastic or officer exercising 
supreme spiritual authority in the diocese or prwince 
to which he is appointed, lii the Church of Eo^nd 
tliere are nt present 37 bishops, all nominated by the 
Croun. Two of these are archbishops— Canterbury 
and York. The bishoprics are as follows Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, salary ;£i5.ooo ; Archbishop of 
York,iJzo,ooo; Bishupof London, £10,000; Durluin. 


£7.000 ; Winchester. £6,500 ; Ely, £5,500 ; Bath and 
Weils, Oxford, and Smisbury, each £5.000; Carlisle, 
I.iiiculn, Norwich, Peterborough, and St. Davids, 
£4.^00 each: Gloucester, £4.300; Baiigof, Chester, 
C liiciiester, Exeter, Hereford, Lichneld, Liver* 
uutfl, Llandaff, Manchester Ripoo, Sl Asaph, and 
w'o. center, £4,300 each ; Rochester, £4,000; Dir- 
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mingham, Newcastle, and Southwell, £%^5oo each; 
St. Alban’s, £3.300 : Dnstol, Southwark, Truro, and 
Wakefield, £^000 each ; and Sodor and Man. £i.50a 
In XOT4 three new bishoprics were established; Siiei- 
field, Oielnisford, and St. Eldmundsbury and Ipswich. 
The salaries of English bishms amounts to over 
£186,000. The Archbishops of Canterbuiy and York, 
and 24 bishops, In oriler of seniority, sit in the House 
of Lords. The ( Disestablished) Church of Ireland lias 
8 archbishops, each receiving £2,500. and iz bishops, 
and the Episcopal Church in Scotland 7 bishops. 
There are 90 Colonial bishops. 

Bismuth, a brittle, reddish-white metal found in 
various rocks, and readily fusible. Melts at a tem- 
perature of about 260* C. Chloride of bismuth and 
nitrate of bismuth are its chief compounds. 

Blaon, a mniinant animal, comprising the European 
and the American bison. The former is found in 
Lithuania and the Ural and Caucasus Mtns. The 
American bison is practically extinct in its wild state; 

Blttoriit a bird of the heron genus, with long, loose 
plumage on tlie front and sides of the neck. It is a 
solitary bird iiiliabiting marshes, but rare in Britain. 

BltumAn. a combustible mineral substance, the term 
embracing various mineral (so-called) oils and resins, 
such as naphtlia, petroleum, mineral pitch, asplialt, 
mineral caoutchouc, etc. Of the bitumun-inipreg* 
nuted resins, tlie most economically important — 
lilaterite— is only found in three places— the Odin 
lead iiiiiios, in Derbyshire ; a coal mine at Montrelais, 
near Angers, in France ; and a coal mine near South 
Burv. in Massachusetts. 

Bivalves, a term applied to shell-fish whose shell 
consists of two valves, lying one on each side of the 
body, such as mussels, oysters, and cockles. 

BlaokblPd, or Merle, a faimUar song bird in Britain, 
Europe generally, and parts of Northern Africa. 

Blaekoook. the male of a variety of black-feathered 
grouse, abundant in Britain and Scotland, almost as 
large as .an average domestic fowl. It luis touches 
of white on wing coverts and under the tall. 

Blaok Death, a fierce epidemic or plague, which 
carried off thousands all over Flurope in the 14th 
century, one-third of the population of England 
dying from it. This terrible disease has disappeared, 
happily, as mysteriously as it made iis ap(iearance. 
Its appalling virulence may have l>e«n m a measure 
attributable to un-sanitary conditions. 

Black Hola of Calcutta was the place where a 
number of English were confined in 1756 by order 
of Suraj'ul-Oow'Iah. Into a noisome space, ao ft. 
square. 146 persons were driven, and only 23 were 
found alive the next morning. 

BlaekinC, a composition of powdered boneblack, 
oil, raw sugar, or molasses, vinegar, and sulphuric 
acid, greatly refined and improve in recent years, 
and used as a boot and leather polisli. 

Black-lead, graphite or plumbago, a mineral found 
in Norway. Siberia, Sp^n, Canada, the United 
States, Ceylon, etc. 

Black-letter, the Old English or Gothic type first 
used in printing books. 

Blankets of the best and thickest kind are com- 
posed wholly of wool, but what are known as *' Union" 
blankets are of cotton warp and wool weft, the 
cotton being hidden by the process of “ teazling" 
which brings the woollen pile to the surface. 

Blast-funiacSB were invented by Darby early In 
the x8th century, and had the effect of bringing coal 
Into general uae as a furnace fuel. Wood had beim 
previously used. The hot-blast Introduced by 
Neilson In xBaB was a still further iinprovemerit, the 
temperature of the air being raised to from Ooo^ to 
1,100’ by passing thromrh healed pipes. 

Blsstlnd, a method ofloosening or breaking masses 
of solid matter, accomplished by means of explosives 

BIcMhlad, the art of whi(pning textiles. The old 
method— still continued by some manufiictufers— was 
to bleach by exposure to the sun ; but chemical 
bluching b now general, chloride of lime being 
utmsed for the purpose. Sun-bleached Int^ has 
advantages in durability that are not posseraod by 
chemically bleached fabric.^. 

Blende (commonly called Black Jack) is a principal 
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ore of zinc, and is widely distributed. It Is a sulphide 
of zinc. 

Blttimyf a group of marine fishes with spiny rays, 
part of the fin ruiminK along the Imck. Several 
speciesare founrl arouitd the Itritish coast. 

BlitfhL 8 noxious iiifluunce exerted upon vegetation 
by inauspicious atmospheric conditions, or by the 
attacks of piirasitic rmigi. or injurious insect life 

Blind Paopla. There are about x.200.000 blind 
people in the world, the most serious suflerers from 
this affliction being the natives of our Indian niiipirc. 
whose blind number 443,6^; Russia in Europe conies 
next with 247.900 ; then Egypt with 148.28a In the 
United Kingdom there are about 33.000 blind rmrsons, 
over 95.000 of whom belong to England. The pro* 
portion of blind people to each iiitlhon inhabitants is 
liighcst in Egypt, 13.133 ; in Russia it is 1.492 ; in India 
1.408, Bulgari.! 1,329, .Spain 1,275, fhe United Kingdom 
780. Belgium is lowest with 429 per million. Kfany 
organisations exist for the benefit of the blind. 

Blind-worm, or Slow-womi, a reptile of the lizard 
order. Found in most parts of Europie; non- 
vennnious. Its pnnci^ml food is the slug. 

Blockade, an operation for capturing a town or 
fortress, preventing the besieged from receiving sup- 
plies. A n.iv.il blockade hinders the entrance or 
egress of the enemy's ships from a port 

Blookhouaeo form an important feature of guerilla 
warfare, The houses are of logs or corrugated iron, 
and covered in with eirtli to render them fire .iiid 
Imnib proof, and loopholes are made for firing through. 
Arranged in lines, and surrounded by barbed wire 
fencings, with a line of troops aiming at trapping the 
enemy, effective captures are often made. 

Blook-ayatem, on railways, establishes a method of 
signalling whereby the distance between two signal 
boxes can never be occupied on the same line of rails 
by more than one tram at a time. 

Bldodt the life-giving and sustaining circulating fluid 
of animals. In animals liaving a backbone it is red; 
in the lower animals it is colourless. Blood is cither 
arterial nr venous; that is, either contained in the 
arteries which carry the fluid from the heart to the 
tissues, or in the veins through which it is retunied 
to the heart to be re-purified. Under the microscope, 
blood reveals a comjKisitton of nearly colourless liquid, 
and a large number of corpuscles, some retl. some 
w lute. The red corpuscles distribute the oxygen from 
the lungs, the purpose of the white corpuscles 
remaiui. something of a mystery 

Bloodhound, a dog celebrated for its keen scent, 
and deriving its name from its power of following a 
trail of blood. fllootUiounds are wmietiines used for 
hunting, and for tracking fugitive criminals 

Bloodimno. a green variety of quartz, spotted with 
jasper, Uke blortd-drops A kind of ho-nunte iron-ore 
usfw for burnishing is alvi callevl bloodstone. 

Bloody AiuIm. the special series of trials presided 
over by Judge Jeffreys, when over 300 prisoners who 
had been conrernea m the Monmouth Keltellion 
were sentenced to death under circumstances of 
atrocious cruelty, and nearly 1,000 others were con- 
demned to be sold as slaves. 

BlowpIpOf an instrument used for driving a blast 
of air or gas into a flame to increase its temperature, 
l^od in soldering metals, and in analytical chemistry 
ar.cl niineralogv for asccrtaiir.ig tne nature of a 
substance under great heat 

Bluo-btvd. a habitant of North America, deriviiw its 
name ftom its deep blue phiniage. It i.s one of the 
few song birds of America, and is a fomflLir object 
of the woods from the early spring to Novemlmr. 

Bluu-hooks are Acts of rarlianient, reports, or 
IKipers Issued by order of Parliament, and receive 
the name from tneir usually being enclosed in blue 
covers. Blue-books have been issued since idSi, 

Bluu<bruut« a nameaometimes gfiven to the blue- 
throated warbler tPhefnifHro sueciea), a pretty little 
native British bird. 

Blutt-euut Behool. (See Chfl«t*B Houpltol.) 

BlUftifam. a species of Australian tree, yiflding 
eucalypAus oil, an antiseptic imedlcamcnt of igrcat 
use in lironchlal aflectfons, 

BIim Monday, the Monday Immediately preceding 


Lent, drhen in the x6th century, many churches were 
li^ecied internally with hangings of blue. 
Bldb-patar. a flag of blue, with a white square in 
the centre, used by Britt&h seamen as a signal for 
sailinz, for recalling boats, etc. 

BklO Blbbon. a term in general use to express the 
Highest prize In any form of competition, the Derby 
1-eing the ** blue ribbon *’ of horse-racing, and so on. 
The expression ih derived from the highest order 
of English knighthood— the Garter— which has for 
the chief part of its insignia a garter of hhie velvet. 
Blao-otooklnd.a name given to women of literary 
pretensions. The tiirm was first applied to the. 
members of a London literary club formed in 1750. 
There was a Bas-bleu Club In Parii. 

Blue Vitriol, sulphate of copper, used for dyeing 
• purposes. prtiicip.iily for after-treating certain dyed 
colours to render them fast. 

Blundorbuee. a short, bell-mouthed musket with 
wide bore, capable of firing many balls at once, and 
much used in the 17th century. 


loa. a term applied to a family of snakes of large 
size, some attaining a length of 30 ft. They are not 
poisonous, but kill their prey by crushing— constric- 
tion— hence the name "boa constrictor.*' They 
occur both in the Old World and the New. 
tour, or Wild Hog, an animal largely districted 
over the foreiit regions of Euroi>e, ^sia, Africayand 
South America. It lias a longer snout and shorter 
ears than its descendant the domestic hn;, and Is 
provided with tusks. Plavlng to forage for i^lf, it is 
a more active and intelligent animal tlian the pig of 
the sty, and oilers good ^ort to the hunter. 


Board of Trade. 


department^ of the British 


Government forming a permanent Committee of the 
Privy Council and presided over by a member of the 
Cabinet. Its constitution dates from 1286. but the 
business of tho office is wholly rontroiiea by the 
President. A Committee appointed in 1904 to inquire 
Into the position and duties of the Board of Trade 
recommended that the President should Ira on the 
s-ime footmg as a Secretaiy of State, with the title of 
Minister of Commerce ami a salary of £$,000. 

Boat, an open vessel, proiralled by oars or sails, or 
Irathi. The boats of a ship of war are the launch, 
liarge, pinnace, yawl, cutters. Jolly boat and gig ; of 
a iitercnant vessel, the launch, skiff, Jolly boat t 


proper etiuipL 

a genus 01 birds inhabiting the humid 

parts of ^uth America, and belonging to the sub- 
tiunily of the True Herons, technically called 
iancroma. The popular name comes from the 
peculiar conforniation of the broad bill of the bird, 
somewhat resembling in shape two pointed spoons 
brought together, in repose, on then concave sides. 

Bobbm. a s|iool to hold yarn, silk, or thread for 
spinning or sewing. 

Boblamta. a colourless mineral, found in Penivhn 
guano in the fonn of six-sided prisms; a trtbdsic 
phosphate of magnesia, it Ls named after Bobierre, 
who first describra it in 186S. , 

Boda*a liaw. an astronomical law discovered or 
confirmed by Bode in 1778. which indicates the 
relative distances of the planets from the sun. Thus, 
we write the numbers:— o, 3, 6, xa, 24, 481 96: each, 
after the first, doubling the one preceding it. If 4 
\ra added to each of tnese numbers, they give the 

numbers 4, 7. la 16, 26. 5a, xoo ; these totals being. 

. — ... _ 

; apart 


numDcrs 4. 7. xa 10, ae, 52, zoo , incac lonis ueing, 
approximately, the distances at which the principal 
planets arc apart from the sun, the real distances 
being! 

Mercury. Venus. Earth. Mars. Jtipher. Saturn. 


3*9 

There is onV 


7 ’^:. 58-9 95-4 

- failure m the 98. 


iiy a failure m tne as. 

Library, connected with the Oxford 

University, and named after Sir Thomas Bodley, who 
In 1598 restored and added greatly to its treasures, 
A copy of every book published in the United 
Kingacw) has. under the Copyright A< ts. to be sent 
free to this librarv. 

lonr War lasted from the xxth October. 1899. xvhen 
the Boers Invaded Natal, to the 3xst May, 1902, when 
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the Peace Treaty was simcd at PrctorLi.e At first 
the operations of the British troops, undef. General 
Buller in Natal and Lord Methuai in Cajie C^'ony, 
were nnsuccessful, and disastrous reverses were sus- 
tained at Mai^ersfontein, Stormber};, and Colenso. 
Lord Roberts was then sent out as Cominande^- 
Qiief, with Lord Kitchener as Chief-of-Stalf, and 
from February, 1900, when Kiiiiberiev was relieved, 
the caiiiraifrn was steadily pursued on victorious 
lines. Crunj6 surrendered a few days later. 
Ladysmith and Mafeking were rclieverl. and after 
that the struggle was mainly of tiie guerilla order. 

a piece of marshy gibund, upon which it is 
dtmcult to liase a firm (iHiiidatinn. There are many 
in Ireland. Viut few remain in England, by reason of 
the effective drainage Aystenis that now exist. 

Bog Iron-oee is a kind nf blown liaeiiiaiite foung 
largely in the peat bogs of Ireland. 

Bog-oak« a kind of oak that is found buried in peat 
bi'gs, and is of a deep lilack colour throughout. 

Bohemian Brethren* a rcugious society of the 
r5th century (Hussites), who were persecuted and 
coinuelled to worship in secret. Prague was their 
headquarters. 1 he Moravians spring from them. 

Boiler, a vessel of wrought iron or steel m whlcli steam 
IS generated. Generally the globular shape luis been 
adopted ; the ui.irine boilers are cheesc-shaped, and 
locomotive boiler is constructed with the multi- 
tubiilar flue, tne fire-box being placed at one end. 

Boiling-point is the temfieraturu at which the 
pressure of the vapour is equal to the pressure of the 
atmosphere. Under increased pressure tlie b.p. rises 
and under less pressure, as on the top of a mountain, 
it is lower. As represented on t lie Centigrade scale, the 
b p. of water is 100** ; alcohol, 78*4 ; and ether, 35*6.* On 
the Fahrenheit scale, the b.p. of distilled water is axs*. 

BolOf a red clay containing oxkIc 01 iron, much used 
m adulterating articles of food that are naturally red. 
There are several vaneties: Armenian, Blots, 
Bohemian, and French, dilfering in their shades. 

BomlHi are hollow iron (or other metal) balls, charged 
with explosive material and fired by clockwork or 
other mechanism, or alternately by a lime fuse. 

Bonol, an antiseptic oil combining disinfectant and 
healing pro[)erties 

Books were originally formed, it is siq^poseil, from 
beech-bark. At first, collected wntmgs were pro- 
duced in tlie form of rolls; then m volumes; and, 
when the art of printing spread, they began to be 
issued in bindings upon tlie pnnciple still in vogue. 
The earlier Ihmks were massively txiund, with metal 
clasps and bands, and samples centuries old survive 
to snow the durability of their workmanship. Books 
are teclinically described, accordmg to their .sizes, .as 
^o. 8vo, (quarto, octavo), and so on, the names indi- 
Ating Uie number of folds in a sheet. Thus, when a 
book IS printed on a sheet folded in half, it is known 
as fuUo and coi)sist.s of 4 pages ; doubled m lialf 
again, it gives 8 page.s, and is quarto size ; doubled 
once more it is 9 <. *avo and consists of x6 |)ages : and 
by a furtlicr doubling we get lomo ; wlule otlier 
methods of folding give lanio, iSnio, s4ino, 361110, etc. 

Book of Common Prayop contams the services 
of tiie Cliurch of England, and is in the main the 
same as that of Edward VI., with mcKiificatioos intro- 
duced at later dates. 

Book of tho Dead, a book of ancient Egyptian 
prayers, copies of which have been iound m inumiiiy 
cases. 

Boomerang, a weapon used by the Australian 
aborigines, made of wood, in the form of a |Mralx»la, 
one side flat, the oilier round. When throw*'; tfor- 
ward into the air. it wliirls round and rebounds 
behind the point from which it was projected. Used 
both as a missile of war and for killing game. 

Borax, the biborate of sodium, found in Peru, Cali- 
fornia, Tibet, and elsewhere ; it acts as a mild alkali 
upon the alimentary canal, and makes a useful gargle 
in inflammation of the throat and mouth membranes, 
'and is also a valuable iwoservative of food. 

Bororos, a race of men of an average^lieiglit of 
6 ft. 4 in., inhabiting a region in the soim-west of 
Brazil. 

Borough EngUahi an English custom still obtain. 


ing in a few ancient places, whereby, in default o/ a 
testamentary disposition to tlie contrary, landed 
property descanmi to the youngest son in exclusion 
of elder brothers. c 

Botany is the science of the vegetable kingdom, and 
its broad classifications comprise Structui^ Botwqr. 
Physiological Botany, Systematic Botany and 
Economic Botany, teniis which explain themselves. 
Plants comprise an axis or main shaft, whidi bears 
the branches, leaves, and flowers ; tlie root, wiiich is 
usually in the ground, is the medium by which the 
nourishing substance necessary to the plant’s life is 
obtained from the earth. Tlie stem is tlie leaf- 
bearing part of the plant; when hiird, it is called 
woody, when soft, lieruaceous. Branches arc shouts 
from the stem, and of the same .structure ; leaves 

E row ironi the branches, an<l are of vartous tonus. A 
laf comprises two parts, the stalk and the blade. 
Tlie flower is a clusterous iiiodiflc.ition of leaves 
wiiich becomes the medium of the plant's repro- 
duction. Plants lire flowering or iiou-floweniig. 
Bouluvavd, in its ongiiul significance, meant tlie 
rampart of a fortified city ; it Ls now given to any 
inipurunt thoroughfare iMonted witli trees, especial^ 
in Tans. 

Bounds Boating, an old custom still occasionally 
indulged in. and taken part m by the iiansli cleigy- 
luan and officials, who on Asceiisum Day make the 
round of the parish boundaries with long sticks of 
willow, with which they beat the ground at the 
more important boundary points. 

Bounty is an extra recutnpunse given :is an irduce- 
inent to the performance of any special sen icc or 
work, and in particular to soldiers atnl sailor:,. 

Bow, an mstrunient for propelUng arrows, and in the 
days wlien it was a weapon of war, w.-is usually made 
of yew or asli, and was about 6 fc<*t long, witli an 
arrow 3 foet. It uas tiie weapon witli which Crecy, 
Puitiera, mid Agmeourt were won. The croveimw 
was Italian and was adopted iii France, but did not 
become popular m Britain. F'or its use in archery as 
a diversion, see Pears’ " Ifittiouaty pf Sports and 
Vasttmes ” 

Bow Bello is the peal of the London church of St. 
Mar> -le-Bow, Chenpside, wiUiin sound of which one 
must be born to beeiiiuled to be caltcda “ cockney 
Bower-bird an Australian bird which const ructs 
among the branches of trees a bower-like shelter to 
which It resorts more especially during tlio breeding 
season, though, nut laying its eggs tliere. 
Bowie-knife is a long one-eiTged knife of great 
strength, invented by Col. Bowie, and luucli used in 
America at one time. 

Box, a well-known plant bearing a very hard and fine 
wood, and cominon to both Europe and Asia. It is 
of two varieties— a shrub tlial grows 8 or 10 feet high, 
and a dwarf variety used for garden edging that 
only grows to a height of a few inches. Box is the 
best medium for wood engraving, ami in the North 
of Engkuid is used for knurrs (wooden balls) for die 
game of ’* knurr and Miell.’* 

Boxora, a section of Chmeso who in 1896 rose 
ag.imst foreigners and were guilty of many mas- 
sacres and atrocities, Uie inovoiiieiiL being Copecialiy 
directed against imssiunaries. A conibiued Euro- 
pean force was sent out agrmist tlic Boxers m igoo, 
and nut only was the rising suppressed, but large 
indemnities were deiiiamled and conceded. 


Boxing Day is the day succeeding Ciiristiinis Day, 
and gets its name from tiie custom of giving ClinsUnus 
boxes on Uiat day. It is a Bank Holiday m England. 

Boycott, a term used in connection with a ptrrson 
tliat the general body of people, or a party or 
society, refuse to have dealings with. Originally 
used when Captain Boycott was declared apart from 
rccoration by the Irish Land League. 


rccogmtion by the insh Land 
Boy MMWtc. iSee Bcoutii,I 
Boys' Bvlglx^m, a mol&ieiit connected with 
churches, missions, and Sunday scliools for giving 
Hilary training to boys from xa to 18. There is a 
xncBiberslup of from 50,000 to 60,000 in the United 
Kingdom, and tiie total stxengUi tbrougliOut tlie 
world amounts to nearly vaojaao. 

Bracoioto have bear ui use as personal ornaments 
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fixnn the most remote times. They ue frequently 
referred to in the Bible, and were worn by men as 
well as jvoinen in aneient firypt. In modem times 
they hove attained great beauty and variety of form 
ana setthUT, and, d&ked with frcnis, constitute a rich 
adornment to a well-stiaped wrist. 

BfAhmlBlsm. the chief relijrion of the Hindus, is 
an adaptation ratlier than an adoption of the doctrim* 
set down in the sacred books of ygitas, and was 
built up on the system of caste. In Brahintiiism 
there is a supreme God. with a Divine Triad con- 
sistioff of Bmhina, Vishnu, and Siva. Thera are four 
castes: the Brahmins, or priests; the Kshatiyas, 
Jtinffs and soldiers ; the Vaisyas, who are traders ; 
ana the Sodras, or slaves. Many other divisions 
and subdivisions of caste have been developed from 
those four, and the preservation of caste is regarded 
as a Hindu’s foremost duty, 

Brakttt tlie comuion Enghsh name of a fern of the 
Iteris genus of Polypodiacca*, of abundant and 
vigorous annual growth 

BnunUa Is another name for the blackberry bush, 
of which there aic over oo speoes in Britain, ancl 
numberless varieties. 

Brandlag lor crimes is still common in some 
countries, and was not entirely aboKshed in HneUnd 
until i8». 

Brandsr. obtained by distilling, is chiefly prepared 
in trance, the C‘o',fn.ic variety hemg the best. 

Bamndirwifie. Battle of, longlit iictween the 
British and iliu Americans in 1777 resulting in 
victory for tlie former. 

BMJtk, a sort of bridle, with gag. which in olden 
times used to be fastened to tlie head and mouth of 
scolds as a piinishinent, tlie oflender being compelled 
to parade tne streets and stand at tlie market cross. 

Braaa is a conijxmnd metal containing two*thircls of 
copper to onc'tliird of zinc, and, while being harder 
than ci^er, is more easily worked. 

Brau. Monttmontitl. an engraved plate of brass 
let unto or affixed to the grave'slabs of more or less 
important persons, in oiai^ anaent churches, and 
beanng fepresenutions of U:eur effigies, anuorlal 
coats, etc. 

BimaU BbL the seed of a large myrtle common in 
Brazil, and grown in clusters of from fifteen to fifty 
nuts, enclosed in huge woody cuveriim. 

BMad-fPult Trmm is a native of the South Sea 
Islands, and supplies the natives with a wholesome 
food. The fruit is the sue of a melon and contains a 
white pidpy sultstance, which is roamed before being 
eaten. 1 he plant has been successfully acclimatise 
in the West Indies. 

BMsliwateM arc artificial structures of stone or 
concrete built across the entrances to harbours to 
stay the force of the sea and leave the inner portion 
calm and safe for ships. There are fine breakwaters 
at Plymouth, Dover. Aberdeen, and other places. 

Brpnninf, in one of its senses, implies the art of im- 
proving amoials by selection or treatment intended 
to produce certain special qualities of tlieir progeny. 
It Is an art that has of late years been practiseo wHh 
highly successful resulu, in the breeding of horses, 
sheep, cattle, fowls, cago-birds, fish, eennorak 
“insects,*' etc., some of uio results reached bciiqp 
very remarkable, almost amounting to the production 
of new species. 

Brevet is a q>ecial commission entitling an officer to a 
rank in the army higher than that wntcli he really 
holds In his own regiment, without increase of pay. 

Brevfarjr (meaning abridgement) is the short 
service book of the Konun Catholic Church, .ind in 
its present form was fixed by Pope Pius V. m 15(8. 

Brewlnk ^ ^ preparing a fermented 

beverage, chiefly beer and ^ iram an infurion 
og gram. Intoxicating drinks hsn bean brewed 
in all ages and countries fhm me most remote 
times. In Britain, brewers have been among the 
nchest of our citizens, and stfvaral prominent 
members of the body have been ennobleci. 'Acre 
are iff the United Kingdom nearly 5,000 breweries, 
over 3,000 of which do not produce x,oao barrels each 
a year ; while one firm brews over 9,000.000 baerels, 
and anotiier firm x.ooa^eoo to 1,900.000 berrela. The 


tended Is for amslgaiiiation of the industre into 
hm JoiBik4tock ooncems to the gradual extinction 
ofme small individual brewer. The number of 
brawere decreased by nearly one4ialf from 1004-5 to 
xm-A (See Bmp.) 

Bnelu are uriformly shaped and sized portions of 
baked clay used for building. All the ancient 
nations made bricks, at first only baking them te 
the sun, and afterwards by means of fire. The 
Israelites were employed in bris,k-making during 
their captivity in E^Pt. The Romans used bricks 
for all ordinary huiUMg purposes, and introduced 
them into England. In these days brick-iualcfaw la 
mainly done by machinery, by methods which 
greatly increase the power of production as well 

0 as improve the quality of the bricu. Tiles are also 
made by machinery. 

Bridal, a nuptial feast, properly “bride ale,” “ale” 
being form erly the term 'ndicating a festival of any 
kind in this country. 

Bridawall, a house of correction formed out of the 
old palace of St. Bndc, Blackfruirs, by Edward VI. 
Demolished in 1864. The name is still frequently 
applied to buildings used for a siiiiilar purpose. 

Bpidda ongmated m Russia, and derives its name 
from the Russian “ birttch.” Lord Brougham is said 
to have introduced the game into England Aram 
France. See Pears’ Dtetionary^o/ SpPftS and 
Pastimes. 

Bridgan are structures for continuing roads across 
streams, nvers. ravines, or rcuds at a lower level, 
and, until the adoption ef the arch by the Romans, 
were of rude construction. Indeed, until the 
century the art of bridge-building was but in its ^ 
infancy ; it has only been since roaa traffic assumed 
large proportions, by the deveUmment of industries 
and increase of population, that the art has come to 
be practised on a great scale on scimtific lines. 
Wood was the first nitdcnal used for bridge ways; 
then came stone ; while towards the end of the 
century iron was brought mtn use ; aud now staid 
has largely suiieisedM iron. Among the most 
fiunous of ancient bridges is that of St. Angelo at 
Rome, built by Hadrian, 13 A.D. The first stone 
bridge across the Thames was completed in laoo, 
and upon H were a number of citnber houses. Tlib 
Old London Bn^e, as it was called, stood until 
the i8th centuiy. The Bridge of die Rialto at Venice 
d.ites from Old Westminster Bridge and old 
Blackfriars uridge were built atmut the middle of 
the x8th century. Waterloo Bndge w.-is opened 
in 181^ Su-spension Budges of the modem type 
were introduced about 1830. Telford's Menai 
Suspension Bridge, begun in 1819, had a catenary 
span of 570 feet. The first tubular form of brBge 
w.ui the Briuuinia. across die Mcnai Straits, design^ 
W Robert Stephenson and built by Sir William 
rairbalnu The Victoria Bridge across the St. 
Lawrence, at Montreal, is a tubular structure 
7,000 feet long. Other famous bridges are the 
Niagara (suspension) ; the Forth Bndge (cantilever), 
with two central spans of x,7to feet and two anchor 
spans of 680 feet long, including approaches; the 
London Tower Bridge (suspension], 900 feet from 
bank to bank, and approaches i.atefect on tlie north 
and 780 feet on the south sadcs. The greatest 
bridge in the world 15 that winch was opened on the 
and April, X905, and crosses tlie Zambezi, being the 
most hiiportant luik in tlie Cape to Cairo railway. 

Bridgwater Traatlaas, a series of dgfat 
themogical treatises written by eminent divines fn 
accorowce with a bequest of the Earl of Bridge- 
water, who left a sum of j£8.oqo for tins purpose at 
his death in xSifa 

Bridd*water Tmnt. This famous Trust was 
foimcd by the third and last Duke of Bridgewaiw, 
fombus as being the founder of inlaiul naviga- 
tion, who amassed part of his great wealdi ny 
speculation in the canal which bears his name. He 
dfsd unmarried in 1803. and left most of his property, 
with a ^'celes collection of pictures, to his n»hew, 
George Granville, Marquis of Stafford (first Duim of 
Satherland), with reversion to Us second son, then 
aged three years.. The latter, in 1833. assumed thw 
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arms and name of Efrerton, was raisecC to the 
peeraee as Earl of Ellesmere, and is the eraSidiMher 
of the present holder of the title. The Trust mine 
to an end In 1904, an event that was celebrated 
Lord Ellesmere with neat festivities, at which 600 
tenant farmers and heads of departments were enter- 
tained at Wur&ley Hall, near Manchester, the earl's 
country seat. 

Britannia Matalt a silvery-white alloy composed of 
tin, copper, zme, antimony and bismuth, and oc- 
casion illy lead, capable o> a high polish, and used 
for various kinds or metal wace. 

British Association for the Advanoemsnt 
of Solenost The* was founded in 1831. to stimulate 
acieiitidc inquiry and promote intercourse between 
len of science, and holds an annual session of 
weck'> duration, in some provincial town. In 1884 
met III Montreal, In 1697 in Toronto, and 111 1909 at 
Wiimipeff. Jt iv divided into tweli e sections— mathe- 
matics and physics, chemistry, peolom^, zoolof^, 
(^o^raphy, economics and statistics, niecliamcs, 
anthropology, nliysiology. botany, education and 
agriculture. The President each year is one of the 
most eminent scientists or pulilic men of the time. 

British Hussum, opened in London at Montagu 
House in 17^, was founded by Sir Hans Sloaiic's 
coKection, which the British Govcrinnent acquired 
for ;£^9c,ooo, tilaugh worth four times as much. In 
1833. the present building in Great Russell Street 
was started, and coiiinleteii in 1847, designs by 
Sir K. Sniirke. The library building was opened in 
1857. and Its large circular reading-room, 140 feet in 
diameter and 106 feet high, is probably the finest in 
the world. The library, to which copies of all books 
' published in great Britain have to be sent free, is a 
great treasure-liouse of books, ancient and motlern. 
George lll.’s library of 70.000 volumes, valued at 
j£aoo,aoo, was added to it by a gift of that monarch's 
successor in XB23, and many other valuable private 
collections have been derived in a similar way. 

The museum portion contains a series of invaluable 
collections of sculptures, antiquities, bronzes. Jewels, 
geological specimens, rare manuscripts, and books. 

The Natural History Department is now separately 
housed at South Kensington. The British Museum 
is supported by Parliamentary grants, varied in 
amount, according to the annual requirement. A 
large new wing, including marble eahibition room, 
students' print room, and print exhibition room, was 
opened in May, 1914. 

Brocade, a special kind of cloth in which the 
design or pattern is woven in relief on the surface of 
the material, and in great vogue in former days, 
wrought in gold and silver threads. 

Brtoze is an alloy of copper and tin, aometimes 
with zinc, iron, or lead adara. 

Broomlee, according to old country superstition, 
were household fairies who in the night-time per- 
formed various domestic duties for the good people 
who had won their favour. 

Buccaaccrs were pirates and something more. 
They formed organised fleets in the 17th century, 
and as their depredations were chiefly dircctM 
against Spanish sluppiiig, the British Government 
did not specially interfere with their operations. One 
commander of buccaneers, Henry Mo^aii, was 
knighted, and made Governor of Jamaica, Tliey 
ceased to 1 ms of much eflTect after England and Spam 
made iraace, 

Baoepnaiue, Alexander the Great’s celebrated 
war-horse, whose memory his owner per,:^uated in 
building a town bearing the animal's name. 

Buckingham Palace, erected for George IV. in 
x8a3, was also the Lemdon residence of Queen 
Victoria, and of Edward VII.. the latter imurovuig it 
considerably. The present kiiig. however, lias made 
rcat extensions to the royal home, which thus 
econies for the first time of real palatial import- 
ance. 

Buddhism is supposed to have originate in India 
about the 6th century B.C., the founder being a 
native prince named Siddhortha Gautama. Around 
this personality many strange and mystic raytlis 
gathered. Budfdiia representing the highest mystic 
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state of human cxisteltce, the suptOTio of 
beyond which is no recogniuon of a God. in 
Butldhi.sni, is the perfecting of knowledge 

and the coiiiplctest .nttainnient. and involves the 
realisation of developing conditions 
hlghe.st blessing. There Is no caste in Ibiddhism. 
Researches of recent years have brought to light 
much tliat had been obscure in this doctnni^ and in 
its more modern phases Buddhism has been freed ot 
much of Its superstitions, IG idolatrous practices, 
and Its Vedic gods, and remains in its purity a 
philosophical system in which self-conquest and 
universiil charity are leading elements. Budd- 
hism. driven out of India by the Brahmins, is now 
the religion of the people of China, Japan, Ceylon, 
Siam. Burma, and Nepaul— sonic 450,000.000 in all. 

Buffalo, a species of wild ox, of stronger huili I than 
the domestic variety, and still exi*-tiiig in largo 
numlfers in the wilds of Africa, but nearly extinct in 
Western America. 

Building SoolatlOB, or clubs, have existed in 
England since the beginning of the 19th century, 
but It was not until 1834. when the Friendly Societies 
Act was passed, that building societies began to 
sprc.id. In 1836 a short Act gave additional privl- 
leges. The early building societies were of the 
tcnnriable order— tli.it is, they were limited to a 
specified number of members, and ceased to exist 
when all the members bad received the value of 
their shares. " Permanent " building societies 
began to take .shape hImiuI 1846, the members 
consisting of two clas-ses— mve.<,tors, and those who 
obt.iiii advances upon mortgage. This system 
worked so satisfactorily that new building societies 
sprang up in all parts of the kingdom, and at the 
present time there are over 1,700 such societies in 
the United Kingdom, with tne total funds of 
nearly eighty miuions sterling. The failure of the 
‘•Liberator" Society in 1895, through gross mis- 
in.tnagcment and fraud, shook public confidence in 
building societies .somewhat, but the passing of a 
sliort Act making it compulsory on all societies to 
file regular returns of the properly held by them 
proved of good service. 

Bulluts and Blllatz. During the Franco-Prusslan 
War, no fewer than 197.000 projectiles were thrown 
into Meziires for a loss of 400 lives. At Sedan, 
however, firing was more deadly, for 9,000 com- 
batants perished from the 940,000 projectiles firevl. 
This w.ns a far hravder mortality than that which 
attended the defending Spaniards at the landing of 
the American marines at Santiago. There, from a 
fusillade from inaclnne-guns and rifles alone ef 
^,000 rounds, only sixty-eight casualties resulted. 
Tlie workmanship of the Japanese in their war with 
China was by no means good, but In 1904 against 
the Russians they showed far deadlier eflcctuality, 
British firing in the last Boer War was better than in 
former wars, but hardly a subject for boa.sting: but 
in the great war (1914-15I it has reached a high 
standard of eflicienc}, m spite of a terrible wastage 
of projectiles. 

BundezPath, the C^ennan Federal Council, consists 
of fifty-cight members, elected by the dlficrcnt 
States. Its function is to confirm, amend, or reject 
the Bills iMssed by the Reichstag. 

Bye Plot, of 1603, so^ht to force an extension of 
toleration to Roman Catholics and Puritans from 
James I., by capturing and detauiing His Majesty 
until he assented, but it failed. 


O 

Caaba (see Kaate). 

Cab, the name given to a one-horse four- or two- 
wheeled publlfr vehicle, djme into vogue to die 
early part of the xpth century. Eight four-wheeled 
cabs (or cabriolets, as tliey were called) were 
Ucdused in 1833. and as they were run at much 
lower rates than the hackney-coaches they were 
destined to supersede, they soon tmeame po|^r. 
The hansom cab, the Invention of Mr. Joseph A. 
Hansom, came a few years later. There are te-di^ 
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Qfver 16,000 cabs In London alcmo. despite the 
increasing comnetition of motor and other *buse8, 
and the larire development of electrified trams and 
underfreutid railway traffic The recent intro* 
ductkm of the motor>cab, fitted with taximeter, has 
been a #reat success, and has led to the adoption of 
the taximeter system on a lanre number of ordinary 
cabs, with minimum fid. fares. 

ClilMkl. a term derived from the French word cabaU, 
is used to designate any small faction of political or 
private Intriguers, and gained prominence and 
special significance when applied to the unpopular 
Mlnlstiy of Charles Il.'s time, whose Initials— Clitford, 
Ashley, Buckingham, ArUngton, and Lauderdale- 
composed the word. 

CftbaJa, a mysterious Hebrew theosophy, which had 
its rise in the toth century, and was .*innounccd as a 
mecial revelation, enabling the Kabhins to explain 
the hidden meanings of the sacred writings. This 
was carried to great excess, later calialistspi^cnding 
to read signs and evidences in letters, forms, and 
numbers contained in the Scripture. 

CaUn«t« in England, is the governing political 
executive body of the Stiite, comprising the chief 
officers of the executive, with the First Lord of the 
Treasury (usually the Prime Ministerl at its head. 
The ministers generallv recognised as having the 
prescriptive right to Cabinet rank are, in addition to 
the Premier, the Ixnd Chancellor, the Lord Presi* 
dent of the Council, the I^rd Privy Seal, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the five Secretaries of 
State, for the Home, Foreign, Colonial. War. and 
Indian Departments respectively, and the First 
I.X)rd of tlie Admiralty. To these, more— usually 
comprehending nowadays the Presidents of the 
leading Comiiuttees of the Council, f.e., the Board 
of Trade, the Local Government Board, the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, and the Board of 
Education, as also the Secretary for Scotland, the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, the Postmaster General, 
and the Chancellor of the Duchy of I^ancaster— are 
added at the discretion of the Prime Minister. The 
Cabinet, as rmresenting one party, dates from 
William III. The Ministry' includes all the members 
of Government who are also Privy Councillors. 

Ciibl« is the rope or chain that is Attached to a 
ship's anchoT. Chain cables are now in general use 
except for very deep waters. A cable's length is ico 
fathoms, aoo yards. Submarine telegraph cables are 
compost of copper wires. 

Cacao is an evergreen tree, from rfi to 40 feet high, 
growing abundantly in tropical Americ.i, the 
Indies, Ceylon, etc., yieldmg a nutritive fruit, from 
which cocoa and chocolate are manufactured. 

Cachalot, a cetacean chiefly inhabiting the Northern 
seas, called also the spermaceti whale. The Mexi* 
can and South Sea sperm<whales, allied species, are 
found in warmer waters ; all swim in schools. 

Cache, a hole in the ground where food or travet 
impedimenta are stored, a term and practice intro- 
duced Into America by French emigrants. 

Cachet, liCttPC da, was a private letter of State, 
signed by the King, much in use in France up to the 
time of the Revolution, for consigning obnoxious or 
troubleaome people to prison without trial. 

Cactus, a prickly plant, as the name 'implies, of 
exogenous nature and varied form and size, fleshy 
and succulent, and often leafless and of very abnor* 
mal shape. The "Indian fig" class have se^le 
flowers, which bloom at night and quickly die. 

Cadet, a name given to a younger son of a noble 
fkmily, and also applied to young men in training for 
officenhlps in the army or navy. 

Caduocoa, the name of the wand of authority borne 
by Hermes, or Mercury, being a plain rod, the 
fillets of which are In the form of snakes, surmounted 
by e couple of wings. A licrald*^ staff of office is 
sometimes styled a caduceus also. 

CaffcliMt cn alkaloid found In coffee and tea, 
possesses a bitter flavour, and is highly stimula|{ve. 

CallittMlO, a geological term used to indiem all 
the Itrata which He above the chalk— that if. the 
"mofc recent" strati. Tertiary is an ilteraative 
■Dd equlvilent term. 


Odlqut, a long narrow boat peculiar to the Bos. 
phorJI, and usually propcHed by oars (from two to 
sRteen in number), and sometimes with sail 

OulnidOFm, an hexagonal crystal of yellow-brown hue 
founcTon the Cairngorm peaic in Scotland, and much 
used In jewellery ornamentation. The same kind of 
crystal exists in Brazil, India, end Cornwall. 

CAlelum, 8 widely diffused metal of light yellow 
colour, burning vividly at red heat. It is not found 
in a free state, nut occurs in combination with most 
of the native silicates. Calcite, limestone, marble, 
and chalk are calcium carbonates. 

OaIc-bmp fealoliJ) is one of the commonest 
minerals, and occurs in a wide variety of crystalline 
fi^s of the hex.-igonal system. It possesses the 
property of perfect cleavage, and easily splits up 

• into rhombs. 

Cftleulatinf Haohlnea of muy kinds hare been 
from time to time devised. ThA are mostly multi- 
plying or dividing machines. The first to attract 
special notice sras thit^ of Babbage, which was in- 
tended to calculate even algebraical probiems. but 
it was never completed. Tiac-predicting machines, 
machines for integrating ditferential equations, 
machines for adding, logical machines, calculating 
scales, etc., are all of the same class, but as it is im- 
possible to endow a machine with brains, the services 
of these apparatus do not carry us srery far. * 

Oalandar, a collection of tables showing the days 
and months of the year, its astronomical recurrences, 
chronological references, etc. The Julian Calendar, 
introduce by Julius Csesar, fixed the average 
length of the year at 365^ days. On this arrange- 
ment of the year, there was a loss of 11 minutes and 
to seconds per annum. The shortcoming was recti- « 
fieri by the Gregon.'in Calendar, introduced in Italy 
in 1583, but not adopted in Englanrl before trga, 
when ir days were dropped out of the calenaar. 
The Gregonan year is 365 days, 5 hours, 49 minutes, 
and ta seconds. 

Cadandarliig, a mechanical process by which tex- 
tile fabrics are rolled and pressed to a smooth and 
even surfkce. 

Calends, the first day of the month in the Roman 
calendar, when interest fell due, and proclam.'itlmis 
as to the order of days were made. 

Calloo is white, u^nnted cotton cloth, and received 
its name from Calicut m India, whence it was 
originally imported. 

Cairph, tne iiamc given to the heads of the Moslem 
ikitn, and means succes.sor— that is, successor to 
Mahomet. At first, the title could only be borne by 
direct descendants of the Prophet, but only four so- 
called " perfect '* caliphs reigned after Mahomet at 
Medina. Then others of the Prophet's tribe suc- 
ceeded. There were 73 caliphs at Damascus between 
661 and 750, and 37 at Bagdad between that date 
and 1258, when the Turks overthrew the old dynasty 
and finally swallowed up the caliphate. The Sultan 
Is now chief caliph. 

Callathwnlos, the art of exercising the muscles and 
limbs in order to increase their strength and improra 
the grace of fonn and movement. * 

CalmuollS, a fierce, nomndic race inhabiting the 
wilder parts of Western and Central Asia, and of the 
Buddhist faith. 

Calotype, the name of a class of pictures produced 
by a process invented by H. Fox Talbot about 1840, 
and something akin to the daguerreotype, introduced 
about the same time. Later photographic deve'op- 
mmits, however, superseded both. 

CAlaneftt a sacred decorated reed tobacco pipe 
used os a symbol of peace or war by the Indians of 
North America, the bowl being compwsed of soap 
stone, and the tube, which is long, iwlng decked 
with feathers. To accept the calumet when offerM 
Is to be friendly, to reject it is to proclaim enmity. 
There is also a distinctive calumet of war used only 
on a deelaraticm of war between tribes. 

Oanwffllla, a term originally applied tea coterie of 
Court flrtourites, who, by their mftuenee. practically 
directed the policy of Ferdinand of Spain in the 
second decade of the 19th century. The name haa 
rince come into um to denote any aimtlar clique. 
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Cunbrlan Oreup of strata belongs to thatSaurian 
series, and was so named by Professor Sfdgwick 
because of its abundant development in WaleM It 
is the lowest and oldest strata containing fossil 
remains, which include zoophytes, molluscs, crinoids, 
worms, and crustacca. 

Ounal* a large ruminant quadruped, inhabiting 
Asia and Africa, where it is largely used as a beast 
of burden. Tlierc are two species-'the Arabian 
camel or dromedary, with only one hump ; and the 
Bactrian, or double*humped camel. Tney are of 
great commercial importance, and by their special 
structure, which admits of t^ir holding reserves of 
sustenance and water that will last for a considerable 
period, are admirably adapted for the passage of 
the barren deserts. A camel carries a burden of 8oo 
or 1,000 pounds without difficulty, and its cost of# 
keep is small. 

Oameot the nanit given to a precious stone upon 
which some design has been carved in relief. Cmneo 
cutting is an ancient art. examples in different 
coloui^ layers existing which date from 150 years 
before the Ciiristian era. There is an agate cameo 
at the Sainte Chapclle, Paris, which measures 13 
inches by xx, and depicts the apotheosis of Augustus. 
Shell cameos are now common. We havealso cameo* 
pottery, of which Wedgwood-ware is an example. 

[ Uns is 


I are instruments by which a convex I 

snade to reflected depict the image of an extenud 
^object up<m a screen. It is constructed in the form 
vof a box, in two compartments, and is, in fact, like 
ihe human eye, a camera obscura. Photographic 
.cameras are made in many shapes and sizes, and 
specialised as landscape cameras, copying cameras, 

• Mitrait cameras, snapshot cameras. Kodaks, and so 

* forth. (Sec PhotoKinphy.) 

‘OW&lMtfda* a French ProtesUnt party of the early 

part of the x8th century, originatiug in the Cervennes, 
and resorting to arms m support of their faith. 
dIhUBlat was the name of a very fine dress fabric, 
made from iffik and camel’s hair. In modern days 
there are maiw cheaper kinds of camlets, in the 
construction 01 which wool and goats’ hair play an 
important part. * 

CMBomlla, a low, close, creeping, composite peren* 
idal plant, cultivated for its flowers, which are white 
with a yellow centre. Camomile flowers are of an 
czceeduigly bitter taste, but an infusion of them is 
valued as a remedy for biliousness, and as a tome, 
Ownovva, an Italian secret party largely composed 
of criminsils, and at onetime influencing politics con- 
siderably by their terrorising action. Naples was 
the birthplace of the movement, and, althoimh many 
attempts have been made to suppress the Camorta, 
Still give trouble from time to time, 

Cawpt & place where soldiers are or have been 
encamped. Roman camps were entrenched and 
rectangular, with fosse ana vallum. There were four 
gates, and the enclosure was laid out in streets, the 
broadest being xoo feet wide, the others m feet 
wide. Camps are much more elaborate under the 
modem military system. Among the permanent 
camps of instruction, those of Aldershot in England 
and Chalons-sur-Mame in France are best known. 
^•IBpuillfoSf or bell-towers, are usually detached 
from their parent church, but not always. The most 
famous are in Italy, and are lofty and elaborate 
structures. That of Giotto at Florence, in con- 
nection with the cathedral of Santa Mana del Fiore, 
is arcliitecturally the finest in the world. Other 
famous campaniles of Italy are those of Cramona 
(39$ feet high) and Pisa (the Leaning TowerjT The 
pointed campanile of St. Mark’s, Venice, which fell 
a few years ago and has been rabuilt, is a much 
admired examine. Campaniles as separate struc- 
tures are seldom found in Great Britain ; the finest is 
that of the Westminster Roman Catholic Cathedral. 
TTie bell-turrets of St. Paul’s in London and St. 
Peter's at Rome are only a form of campanile. 


hills, and is to-day entirdy built over and forms the 
heart of modem Rome. 
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CanAry* a wine that from Tudor times to Georgian 
days was much consumed in this countty, and is 
frequently alludgd to in our older literature. It is a 
product of the Canary Islands, hence its nafie. 

Candla-flah. so called from the fact that the 
Indians of North America utilise its dTied*oily body 
as a candle. It is a small fish abounding on die 
Pacific Coast. 

Candlaman. an English and Roman Chiireh festival 
in celebration of the Punfication of the Virgin 
and the Presentation of Christ in the Temple, and 
deriving its name from the great show of candies 
made on the day (and February) In the Roman 
celebrations. 

Cuioat a kmd of light boat employed by many 
peoples in primitive times, made originauy of a 
hollowed tree trunk, or of bark or skins attached 
together over a rude framework, and generally pro- 
pmled by paddles. Large canoes were used by the 
islanders of the South Seas and elsewhere for 
war purposes. Canoes of to-day, employed in 
civilised lands for pleasure purposes, are very light 
boats, narrow in the beam, and are constructed from 
strong thin wood, galvanised iron, steel, waters 
proofed canvas, or other suitable materi^ Mr 
McGregor travelled thousands of miles i.i Eastern 
waters m his famous canoe, the ** Rob Roy." 

CMion, a term applied to signify a recognised rale 
for the guide of conduct in Xijattcrs legal, eccle- 
siastical, and artistic, or an authontattve ordinance ; 
thus we liave Canonical Scriptures, Canon Law, etc. 
A Canon is also a digniury of the Church, usually a 
member of a cathedral ctiapter m the A.igUran 
communion, or in the Roman Church a member of 
an order standing between tne regular monks and 
the secular clergy. 

OulonloaJ Houra were seven in number in the 
Western Church : Noctums, or Matins and Laudi^ 
before dawn ; Prune, early morning service ; Tierce. 
9 a.m. ; Sext, noon , Nones, 3 p.xn. ; Vespers, 4 p.m. ; 
Compline, bed-tune. 

OanoillMStloa. the entering of a person who hai 
been dead ovenr fifty years on the list of saints of the 
Roman Catholic Church, after proof of purity and 
distinction of life has been accepted. 'Inis Having 
been done, a day is named for the future keeping (U 
the anniversary of the saint'.j death, and thence- 
forward appears in the Church Calendar. 

Ciioatehouo* an elastic, gummy substance extracted 
from various tropical trees. 

Ca^ literally any head-covering article of dress. The 
"Cap of Maintenance” is carried before the 
Sovereign at the Coronation, and is u.sed symboli- 
cally in heraldry. 

CapenuUlsto, a northern moor-bird, inhabiting 
Scotland and Sweden, and living on fir-shoots. 

Capat. the fiiinily name of a race of French, kings, 
founded by Hugh Capet in 987. The houses of 
Valois (1338) ana Bourbon (isfo) were of the same 
blood, and Louis XVI. was tried and sentenced 
under the name of Louis Capet. 

Capital Punlahmant is the carrying out of the 
sentence of death. In Blackstone's time there were 
x6o oifences punishable with death in England, but 
to-day murder is practically the only crime that 
constitutes a capital oflence in this country. Capital, 
m this sense, literally means "affecting the head 
that is, life— of a person, and refers to tlie now 
obsolete punishment of decapitation. 

Capitol, a term that was first applied to the Temple 
of Jupiter on the Capitoline Hill, Rome, completed 
in m R.C. It was several times destroyed by fire 
and rebuilt. The existing Capitol, a large portion of 
which servos the purpose of a museum, was erected 
from designs by Michael Angelo. In all the chief 
cities of the ancient Roman Empire there waa a 
capitol or towp-halL In the United States the 
building occupied by Congress at Washington bears 
the name of the Capitol, and the halls 01 the leg[to- 
larive assemblies of the different States are narnra. 

CapMoom, a zodiacal constellation Ifetween 
S^ttarius and Aquarius, figured out In andant 
times as having the head of the goat and the hind 
part shaped like afish. 
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Capiifklit an apparatus on ships for raisin|p anchon 
or other heavy work. It is of upright tonn and 
made of wood or iron, and turns on a vertical 
axis, mated by poles fitted into sockets in the upper 
part. Cm steamers the capstan is worked by steam. 

dJuilOhlaa are members of a mendicant order of 
Franciscans, founded In the z6th century, and named 
from the capouch or cowl worn by them. They are 
still a numerous order, though freed from many re> 
stnetions applied to them in earlier times. 

■Owayan. a oand of travellers or traders Journeying 
together tor safety across the Eastern deserts. These 
caravans sometimes form a very numerous party. 

CarbohydmtMi the name of a group of organic 
bodies containing carbon atoms allied with hydrogen 
and ozynn m uie proportion in which they form 
water. Starch, sugar, glucose, cellulose, and gum 
are of this jnroup. 

^Swbolle Aold results from the distillation of coal- 
tar, and is composed of carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen. In its pure state it crystallises and is 
almost colourless. In odour it resembles creosote. 
It is a valuable antiseptic, and is poisonous in large 
doses. Treated with certain acids and alkalies, it u 
used for various dyes. 

CwbOB* a chemical non-metallic element found in 
the diamond, grapliite, and m the amorphous form 
of charcoal, coke, lampblack, soot, etc. Its distri- 
bution as an element extends through the whom of 
the animal and vegetable kingdom, and the number 
of its components are beyond enumeration. 

Carbonari, ninmIterK or a secret political society 
originated in N.iplcs during the reign of Murat, and 
at one time very numerous. Their chief .‘liin was to 
free Italy from foreign rule, and they exerted 
considerable influence in the various revolutionary 
movements m tlic first half of the igtli century. 
Their ii.sme was adopted from the charcoal 
burners (carfiaffanX and their passwords, signs, 
etc., were all in tiie phraseology of the 
Iratemity. 

Carbonto Aold* a gaseous compound consisting of 
f jjarts of carlxm and la of oxygen, coloiiriehx and 
odourless, and resulting when a sniistance containing 
carbon is burnt with a free current of air Used as 
the effervescing element in aerated beverages, 
champagnes, bottled beer, etc. It is largely evolved 
from fissures in the earth, and isa constiiiient of the 
.iffer-dainp that so often causes cxplovons m 
mines, though not itself innanimabic. It is absorbed 
by and given forth from plants, ami also 
formed and given out during the respiration of 
animals. 

Carbonic Oxide, a colourless inodorous substance 
fonned of za parts of carbon ami i6 parts of oxygen, 
and very poisonous. It IS produced when any 
substance largely composed of carbon is consumed 
with only a small supply of air. No commercial 
value attaches to it, 

Carbonlfopous System, in gcolog>', Ls the term 
used to designate the strata from which coal is 
obtained. It is in three groups: tlie cool-measure,, 
the millstone-grit, and the mountam-limestone. 

Carbuncle, the name of a deep-reci stone of tlw 
garnet order, found in the Last Indies. 

Cerdamom, the seeds of vanous zingibcraceous 
plants, mainly indigenous to Malabar, aromatic and 
tonic, and useful m^ianally in purgative compounds 
and carminatives. 

Cardinal, a Roman Catholic ecclesiastical dignitary 
of the highest rank. Carduials are divided mto 
three classes : cardinal bishops, of which there are 
only six ; cardinal priests, numbering 50 ; and 
cardinal duncuns, zi— 70 in all. They are appointed 
by the Pope, and associated with him in the 
government of the church. The dress of a cardinal 
consists of red cassock, a nrhec a short purple 
mantle, and a low-croefoed red tuR decorated whli 
cords and taascla. 

Cardlual Will, according to medbrvtl classification, 
wene seven in ntinilier: pride, vanity, indolRice, 
avarige, gluttomy, envy ami anger. 

Cards, as a gmie. dates back 10 a very eariy period, 
and bocame knewn in Europe in the 14th century. 
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A great variety of card«gam^ Including whist, 
baccans, nap, euchre, poker, bridge, etc, b played, 
and|wnerevcr gambling has been indulged in on a 
large scale cards have ^cn the most usiud instru- 
ment. A duty of per pack on English playing*cai ds 
is imposed, and a maker of such cards has an 
annual licence of aos. to pay. See Pears’ D^Honaty 
0/ Sports and PasUmts. 

Carlbs, a tnbe of American Indians, now mainly 
confined to South America and l^minica. but 
originally from the Caribbean Isles. 

CarioatUM lias for its object the exaggeration of 
the defects or peciilumties of persons or things so 
as to render them ndiOiIous. It is an art that was 
practised hy the ancients, but did not attain real 
power and force until after the invention of printing. 

.England has fr.'tin the zRth century forward pro- 
duced many eminent artists in uiis line, m>m 
Hogarth, Rowlandson, and Gilray in Georgian days, 
to Sir John Tcnniel, Sir F. Camithers Gould, 
Max Beerbohm and the cartoonists of Vanity Fair 
of our own time Among the caricaturists of social 
things the leading names of modem times in 
England are those of Cniikshaiik. Hablot K. Browne, 
Leech, Richard Doyle, Charles Keene, du Maurier, 
Phil May, Tom Browne and Raven Hill. Pitnektus 
been the chief medium of English political and social 
caricatures since 1842: and Sir F. CamiAers 
Gould's political c,iricatures in the ff'es/fniniur 
OaMsUSt all from the Liberal point of view, are 
among the most humorous things of their Idnd. 

CaPllsM, a Spanish poleical par^ espousing the 
claim of the descendants of Don Carlos, bromer of 
Ferdinand VII., to the throne of Spain. On the death 
of the latter in 1833, Isabella, his three-year old 
daughter, was procuumrd Queen, leading to a civil • 
war that was maintained with varying success 
until finally crushed in 1876. 

Carlowln^anB, the second dynasty of the French 
kings (established 753), includecf some notable 
rulers, among them Charles Martel and Charle- 
niagn& The latter was alw Emperor of the West, 
Afterwards there were dissensions and divisions, 
and in 087 the Capet dynasty succeeded. 

CajrmellteB, a body of mendicant friars taking dieir 
name from Mount Carmel, where the order was first 
established in 1156. The Saracens persecuted 
them, ond they made their way to Europe, 
founding luonasterics and convents in various 
countries, ni.mv such institutions still existing, while 
there are seven,' Carmelite convents in the Uidted 
States. 

Carnival, the great festival which takes plaee in 
Roman Catholic countnes on the last three days 
before Lent, when people of all classes give them- 
selves up to the wildest revelry, buffoonery, #nd 
masquerading. It is only in the thief ciues of Italy, 
however, that the custom is kept up with anything 
of the old siiirit. At Nice a modernised form of it is 
given, of which the “ battle of flowers" is a feature. 

Oarob, a wild plant growuv abundantly on the 
Mediterranean coast and yielding a bean or pod 
that forms nutritious food for cattle and horses. 

CaLrollnlum, a recently discovered chemical 
element developed from thorium dioxide, and 
having a high power of luminosity. Discovered by 
Dr. CT Baueerville, of North Carolina, and named 
after that State. Sheds an illumination through 
tubes of copper, brass, iron and glass. 

CarolitB, an English gold com 01 the Stuart period, 
at first of the value of twenty shillings, and subse- 
quently worth S3 sliillmgs. 

Carp, a well-known fresli-uater fish, found in plenty 
ni most European and Asiatic still waters and 
sonietimes reaching a length of 4 feet. The gold- 
fish common to our ornamental waters and 
aquariums are of this family. 

CafpwtB are thick fobrics used for covering floors, 
and were first made in Eastern countries— Egypt, 
Persia, India, etc.— finding their way to Europe in • 
the M l^le Ages. A caitiet factory was establbihed 
in Praifee in the time of Henry iV., and one was 
set up at Mortlake, in Hnglud, in the reign of 
James I. It was the custom in early times to use 
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single csrpets for covering beds, couches^ tables, 
etc. The best-known classes of carpea are the 
Axmlnster, Kiddemiinster, Wilton, Venetiaa and 
Turld^. In modem times the production of carpets 
has been greatly improved and extended by the aid 
of steam-power and uigenious machinery. 

OAVronaae* a short piece of ordnance of large 
calibre, with a powder-clianiber similar to that of a 
mortar. It was first made at the Carron Ironworks, 
Scotland, hence its name. Although now super- 
seded by improved guns, it did ‘excellent service in 
the Navy from 1770 down to die end of the wars 
with France. . 

OuthUAlaiM, an order oT monks founded in 1086 
^ St. Bruno at the Grande Chartreuse, near 
Grenoble, and introduced Into Fnglantl about a 
century later. They built the Charterhouse (cor- 
ruption of Chartreuse) in London in 1371. Their 
habit includes a hair-cloth shirt and cowl. The 
liqueur Lhartreust was invented by the order in 
their mountain retreat and is still their secret. 
For many years they have derived large revenues 
from the sale of the cordial. 

Cartoons are properly designs of the actual size of 
an art work as it is intendra to be completed, and 
made for frescoes, tapestries, or mosaics. The 
most celebrated cartoons are tlie seven painted by 
B^phael, now at the South Kensington Museum, 
loe artist executed 35 in all, but onl^ these seven. 


which Rubens obtained for Charles I., remain. A 
political pictorial caricature or symbolic design is 
alio styled a “ cartoon ’’ nowadays. 

Cartridge, a case of metal paper, or pasteboard, 
containuig the exact charge of gunpowder or other 
explosive required for a riilc or gun. 

Oneeln, the leading nitrogenous element of milk, 
which coagulates by the action of rennet, or acids, 
when it takes the form of curd. 

Caahmara, a soft silky fabric, made from the hair of 
the Cashmere goat, and the obicet of a consulcrabte 
Industry in India, cashmere snawls being often of 
great value. There is also a kind of Cashmere 
mgely manufactured in this couutr}' from Asiatic 
wools and cotton. 

Cassowary, a large bird of the ostrich family, 
faihabiting the Molucca Islands, New Guinea, and 
North Australia. It is of black plumage, with three 
toes, and has a homy crest upon its head. In fleet- 
ness it can outstrip the horse. 

Castansta, spoon-shaped shells of hard wood or 
ivory, attached by cord to tlie thumb, and stuck 
togetlier by the middle finger, making a crisp 
sound. Castanets are of Moorish origin, and used 
by dancers as time-beating accompaniments. 

Oaata, a term used to specify the dKTerent social 
a^ses into which the laws of Brnhroinism divided 
the Hindus. The four leading castes are: (r) the 
Brahmans or • priests; (2) the military caste ; (v the 
Veisyas or traders ; (4) Sudras or labourers. There 
are many su\)divlsions also, the Sudras alone having 
gS. The rarlw are considered beneath all classifica- 
tion of caste. Caste is a term adopted in other 
countries also in regard to class distinction. “ The 
easi* of Vere de Verc,” sings Teniwson. 

OMtor-oll Plant is a native of India, but now 
widely distributed in all hot ri^ions. It grows to a 
considerable hevht, has broaa palmate leaves, and 
bears a spiny tmit containbig seeds which when 
bruised yield the well-known oiL The first yield of the 
oil is obtained by simple pressure. This is castor-oil 
In its *' cold drawn " and purest form. A more c^ious 
quantity results from heating, but not so good. 

OaauUtry, In ethics, is a subtle process of reasoning 
by which nice points of conduct and conscience are 
settled. 

Oat, the general name for all quadrupeds of the 
JHgit^rade section of the carnivorous order, from 
the lion down to the domestic cat. The latter Is 
supposed to be descended from the Wild Cat once 
10 common in Britain and oUier parts of Europe. 

Is credited with having been the fi»t country 
fes which the cat waa domesticated. The finest 
varieties an the Angora (or PoraiaD), the Maltese, 
and the Manx. 


Catacombs are subterranean or built-up places of 
interment. The most famous aro those of Rome, 
constructed by the early Christians, where in times 
of persecution they concealed themseb^ They 
are of great extent, consisting of a labyrinth of 
vaulted galleries, 4 to 5 feet wide, at different levels. 
These Roman catacombs are said to have contained 
over 6,000,000 bodies and to have extended scores of 
miles in length, though not more than about six 
miles are now accessible. Catacombs have also 
been discovered in Naples. Cairo, Paris, etc. 
Attached to some modern cemeteries are catacombs 
of the built-up order, fonned of chambers of stone or 
brick in the walls of churches or mausoleums. 
Catamunuii, a float or raft of three or more pieces 
of wood lashed together. Used mostly on the Coro- 
mandel coast. 

CUstapttlt, a military engine used In ancient times 
for riironing missiles ot stones, spears, and arrowa 
They were constructed of wood, and by means of a. 
freed spring ejected the massed missiles with great 
force Into the ranks of an enemy. The balLsta {g.v.) 
of the Middle Ages was an adaptation of this. 
Cataracts are gigantic waterfalls. The most famous 
arc tliose of Niagara in North America, the Orinoco 
in South America, the Victori.i Falls on the Zambezi 
ui Afnca, the Falls of the Rhine at Schaii htiuseii, 
and the Cascade of Gavami in the Pyrenees. Cata- 
ract, surgically, signifies an ntfection of the sight. 
Ccteohlsm, an elementary Imok of principles in any 
science or art, but more t>articulariy in religion, ut 
the form of questions and answers. There are a 
great variety of these, including the Lutheran, pre* 
pared by Luther in 1529, Cah'm's Geneva (in 1536), 
and the Anglican, in the Book of Common Prayer. 
Catuohumuna, a term applied in the pntnitive 
church to children of ChriKtian parents, who were 
admitted as neophytes, and occupie<i a place apart 
in the church. 

CattrplllaP, the larva of a lepidopterous Insect, 
wonn-like in its segmented body, usually furnished 
with feet, often curiously marked and coloured, and 
frequently more or less miry. 

Cathedral, the chief church of a diocese, so-called 
from its containing a Bishop's seat, or episcopal 
chair, Tlie finest catherJral in the world is that of' 
St. Peter's at Rome, founded ui 1150. Other cele- 
brated cathedrals arc Nutre Dame of Pans, die 
cathedrals of Cologne and Milan, St. Paul’s in 
London. Canterbury Cathedral, York Minster, and 
the cathcdrdb of I>urliain, Bristol, Gloucester, 
Peterborough, and Exeter. 

Cat'B-eye, a kind of quartz, much valued as a gem, 
opalescent, and of %’arii,His shades. 

Cauoae, an American tenn designating a pnvate 
authoritative l>ody of politicians i^ose duty it is to 
select candidates for office and deal generally with 
^Tty business. It was first used In this country at 
Birmmgham in connection with what w.is called the 
*' Liberal Six Hundred." Lord Beaconsfieid em- 
ployed the term satirically. The word I ms since 
come into common use, though generally in an un- 
complimentary way. 

CavaiUwr, a name adopted during the troubles of the 
Civil War to designate the Royalist party ; it is also 
used generally in reference to a knigbtly, gallant, or 
imperious personage. 

Cavalrj is the part of an army consisting of troops, 
that serve on horseback, and now much less used 
than In former times. The cavalry of the Greeks 
and Romans were generally members of noble 
families, and down to the Middle Ages something of 
this distinction was continued. After the iiiveniion of 
gunpowder, this branch of the military service under- 
went great changes ; and in more recent times, with 
the development ot heavy artillery, cavalry has been 
less promlnenUhan before. Cavalry to-day is divided 
into two main Rasses. heafy and light. Thu Bntisli 
Army has 31 regiments of cavalry, 3 of Household 
Cavalry, 7 Dragoon Guards 3 Dragoons. 6 Lancers, 
aAJ 19 Hussars. The Transvaal War of i899--i9C» 
showed the special value of mounted infarttry, and 
this line of cavalry service is being developed. 
Ckvas are natural hollow places m the earth, largely 
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met fvhh in limestone or volcanic rocks. Fin^al's 
Cave in Stafla is noted for Its splendid ranve of 
basalt c^umns, and at Malham end Kirkduie in 
Yorkshire, and Kent’s llole near Torquay, are far- 
es tend) nstfavea. The mammoth cave of Kentucky 
extends throuifh many miles of labyrinthine windings. 
Cavamen. From the fossil evidences found in 
various geological strata of the pre-hLstoric period 
we find that a race of people existed who were 
ignorant of metfils. pottery, and agriculture, and 
knew nothing of domestic animals. It is also clear 
that they lived in caves which served them as 
refuges against predacpotm beasts. 

CavlaA*« Is a Kus^n preparation made from the 
ulted roo of certain fish, such as sturgeon, sterlet, 
and sevruga, and much appreciate*! by opictires. 
Cayenne tapper » made from the dried and baked 
\)oda of various kinds of tropical capsicum. 

Cadev. a dark-leaved, cone*bcaruig, horizontal- 
branched evergreen tree that grows to a consider- 
able heiglit and girth, the best knouii >;pccies in this 
country Doing tlie Lebanon Ce<lar, which was intro- 
duced into Eiigland in the xytii century, and is now 
of frequent occurrence here. Its native regions are 
the mountains of Western Asia and the West 
Indies. 

Onll Theory, a doctrine that all animal and veget- 
able tissues consist of cells or of their products. 
Cnllulold. a compound of gun-cotton, camphor, and 
otlior uigredi. nt >, producing a substance that closely 
imitnb'S ivory, or, when cokiurcd, iiuiu«r<ius decora- 
tive objects, such as coral, amber, tortoisesliell, 
etc. 

OdllnlOMt * carbo-hydrate, and a constituent of 
nearly all plants and vegetable structures. By 
being treated with strong acids and boiIe<l with 
water, glucose is obtamea. Cellulose occurs in au 
almost pure state in the fibres of tincn and rolton 
OhlU. an ancient racu ot Western Hurofie, originally 
settled in Gallia, and afterwards spread over other 
parts of Europe, including Britain. Tile two cliief 
divisions of Celtic Britons were the Gaels of Irebind 
and the North of Scotland, and the. Cyinri of Wales 
The descendants of these races still retain many of 
their ancient characteristics, and considerable interest 
is manifested in tbeir langu.sge-and iUerature. 
Cunonl assumes various Conns, glue, sealing-wax, 
paste, initty, and oilier adliestves constituting one 
class, blit the main class consists of substances for 
binding together brick or stone, aiul comprises 
morrar, Portland cement. Koiiian cement, and plaster 
of Faris, c<ich possessing qualities rendering it 
specially adaiitabic to certain purposes. 

Censors were Koni.ui nugistmtes vested with the 
power of keeping a record of all citizens, and of 
controlling tlie manners, mortis and duties of the 
peoples. In more recent tunes in Fngland censors 
have been appointed )>y the Coveminent in con- 
nection Mitli {nililicatioiis of the Press or for the 
stage. Under Cliarlcs 11 . there was a licensor of 
the Press, 'I'hc only special censor in I'.nulaiid 
is the Hxaiiiincr of Plays. By a new regulation 
Issued in January, 191s, tlie Lord Chanibcriam will 
grant licenses lor the performance of stage pUys 
to niniiagers of music-halls within his Juris- 
diction to such as apply for them, under certain 
restrictions. In 1913 a censor of cinematograph 
ftlins was established. In w.sr time a special 
ccMisor is .tppoitited to check the reports 
intended for newspapers. In the great war 
1 1914-1 an official censorship of a fiir-rcaching 
and scry strkt kind was org.inlsed. and gave 
rise to iiiucti resentment because of its frequent 
block upon tlie dissemination of news. 

Census was the title given 111 aiiuient Rome to 
a register ot citieens, with full particulars as 
to their familv, childkcn, slaved and so forth. 
Tile term is now used in regard to tlie general 
enumetation of population which takes place 
in Great Britain and Ireland and the BNtish 
Colonies every ten years. The first official 
census in tliis country was that of x8ex. In 
France and Germany a ''cnsus is taken every five 
years. 


Csnirs Bf Gravity is the point through which the 
ent^ wf ight of a body seems to act by the force of 
graRty, This centre may be found either by experi- 
ment, such us suspending the l>ody to a string, when 
the true vertical position will lie marked, or by the 
rules of geometry. The centre of gravity of a 
stralgiit bar is at the middle point, and of a circle it 
13 the geometrical centre. 

Csorl, the name given to an Anglo-Saxon freeman, 
who was usually in liontl-scrvice to a landed pro- 
prietor. but could become a ‘'thegn” if he became 
possessed of 600 acres of land, wi^ a cinirch and a 
house upon it. but thrfe generations had to elapse 
liefore any descendant of his could be ennobled. 
Curium, a scarce metallic element discovered in 1803. 

It is capable of nrecipitation to powder, and only 
vxists in combination in tlie minerals ccriie, allanite, 
and a few others. S ilts of cerium, mixed with salts of 
thorium, are used tn the iiianufacture of gas mantles. 
CustUUi the n.ame given i» a girdle worn by Greek 
and Koinin women around their waists, and gene- 
rally decorated. It was ai&o the name of the 
loaded gau'itlet worn by boxers in the Roman 
arena. 

CutuOMit the order of mammals comprising tha 
whale, dolpliin, and porpoise, which, though strictly 
aquatic, breathe air, suckle their young, and Aie 
warm-blooded. » • 

Chain Armour was composed of links of ham- 
mered iron, and worn over garments by soldiers 
in the 12th and 13th centunes. These garmenu 
were called coats of mail, and were superseded by 
annour made of metal plates. 

Chasloodony* a fine quartz occurring chiefly In 
Chalcedm, and much used by lewcUers for neck- 
laces, bracelets, etc. It is found m various cototus, 
in some of which it takes distmctivc names, as onyx, 
canieUan, agate, and sard. 

Chalk, a w'hite soft mineral consisting of carbonate 
of time only slightly consolidated. It is made Into 
lime by burning, ana becomes whiting when purified. 
Chalk forms the cretaceous system, and is abundant 
in the South of England, where it reaches a thickness 
occaskmaily of a thousand feet. Chalk fossils revtul 
mollusca, sponges, and sea urchins. Of the many 
chalk preuarations. black chalk, Spaniidi white, red 
clialk, and French chalk nmy be mentioned, though 
none of these are pure chalk. 

Chalybuat* Wniturs are watcQ impregn a ted 
with iron, or containing iron in solution. Chalybeate 
spruigs are numerous in England and other parts of 
the world, and are valuatne in restoring strength 
slier illnesses and inmroving the blood. 

Chama, a genus of large bivalves of the mollusc 
family, found in tropic waters, especutlly anioi^t 
coral reefs. Chama ffiffas weigns sometmies as 
much as 300 lb., and one valve Ivas liven employed 
as the basin of baptismal fonts in various churches. 
Chambarlaln, an official having the direction of the 
private apartments of a monarch or nobleman. The 
Lord Great Chamberlain of Eiq^land is an hereditary 
ofikial, and his chief duties are to attend the 
Sovereign at his coronation, take charge (rf* the 
ancient palace of Westminster, and see to the fiir- 
iilshlng of the Houses of Parliament and Westminster 
Hall on State occasions. This office is held Jointly 
by the families of Cholmondeley and Willoughby 
d'Eresby in alternation. The Lord Chamberlain ol 
the Household is the acting svqierintendent of the 
Royal Household, and receives Insappouitment from 
the Ministry of the d.ay. and Is a member of the 
Privy Council. Chamberlains are also attached to 
variws city and other corporations. 
dUUBbvruB, a well-known brand of red Bummdy, 
the product of the vineyards of the Cdte d'Or, Firanott. 
ChrimolMm, a fhmUy of lizards of which there are 
numerous species. The common chameleon Is • 
native of Africa, and is about 13 Inches kmg. Includ- 
ing tail. It is remarkable for Its power of cnaoe Ing 
colour to resemble its surroundings when surptned. 
a powcFthat is due to the presence of piipnent. 
bearing cells lienoath the skin. It h slow Jn novo, 
ment, and Insectivorous. 

GbMOOto* s species of antdopo, and n wtivo of 
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Wesileni Europe and Asia. It is not nfidt laiffer 
than a f;oat, lives in mountainous re^toi^ and 
posaesies wonderful leaplim power, so that itli very 
alficult to capture. Its flesh is much esteemeci. 


dlncult to capture. Its flesh is much esteemeci. 
and from its sktu the beautiful diamois leather is 
made. 

Cliain]m#Bn« the celebrated sparkling' wine made 
from the erapes of the vineyards of the district of 
France, of whicli Rlieims is the lieariquarters, 

ChftBOttllOr was the title of a chief oflicer of the 
Roman Empire, l»it at the present day is used 
to designate in England the leading dignitary 
of the law and Parhnin&it. and in (ierminy the 
higiiest officer of the State. In former times the 
Chancellor of England was tlic King's most trusted 
adviser, and exerteil immense intiucncc. before the 
Reformation he was generally an ercleslastic. The 
I^rd Chaivcellor Ls the Keeper of the Orent Seal, a 
Privy Councillor, and Speaker of the House of l^onls. 
His salary is £10.000 a year, and he recui\cs a 
pension of half that sum. Tliere i<> a separ.itc I.ord 
Chancellor for Ireland, but this is a jiidirial oITki. 
with a salary of j^8.ono a year. There .-ire canons 
minor chancellorships in connection with the Govern, 
nient. and the universities have tlicir chancellors. 

Chantry, a private church or chapel estalilislied and 

a llowed for the luaiiitenance of priests to p rlttrni 
ily mass foi^the souls of cert.iin specified persons 
Chantries were numerous in F.ngland up to the 
Reformation, and some few still reinain. 

Ohapnl Royal. the church dedicated to the use of 
the Sovereign and Court, and at present situated in 
St. James’s ralace. 

Chapel of Ease, a place of worship for parisiuuners 
living at a distance from the parish church. 
Charcoal, a term applied to wood that has been 
subjected to a process of slow smothered com- 
bustinn, and generally refers to the rarhotnccous 
remains of vegetable, niiimal. or combustible mineral 
substances submitted to a similar pnicess. Char* 
coal has many uses, being em]ilovcd as fuel for 
gunfiowder tnaking, ns a disinfertant. and .os a filter. 
It ispmcrically inMiluhle except ulieii reduced to a 
fine powder. 

Charity CommlHloners, an important body 
appomted by the Charitable Trusts Act of 1853 for 
« inquiring into, and dealing with, charitable trusts in 
general and endowed scdiools. By the Education 
Act of i8m, however, the powers of the com- 
missioners have, to a consiaer.iule extent, been 
transferred to the Board of Education. 
Chartarhoua^ a famoub sciiool that until a few 
years ago was in Aldersgate Street, LoikIou, but ts 
now removed to Godaiming. In connection with the 
scpool is an almsliouse on the old London site 
dSdowed by Thomas Suttou in 1611. Thackeray’s 
Cbkmel Newconie was an inmate, and Thackeray 
hhaself, a.s well as Addison, Groce, and other eminent 
men, were Charterhouse .scholars. 

Ohprtlam. the political principles of a body of 
advanced reformers who appeared in England about 
t8!^ and agitated for *’six pouits” of popular 
refonn, viz,, manhood suffrage, annual parlimncnts, 
vote by ballot, abolition of the property qualification, 
payment of meiiibers, and equal electoral dutnets. 
TM movement spread through all parts of the 
country, and assumed revolutionary proportions in 
1848, wlwn meetings of a violent character, attended 
by vast multitudes, were held, and it was deemed 


and large bodies were put under a sort of mihtary 
drfil by night in secret places, and for a brief period 
the attitude of the Chartbts was extremely threaten- 
ing. Numerous disturbances took place, and mat^ 
arrests were made, some Chartists being sentenced 
to death for high treason, but subsequently respited 
and sent into transportation. An Irish barnstex, 
Feaigus O'Connor, assumed the leadersliip of the 
movement, but committed so many absuifiuies that 
he brought undeserved ridicule upon what was In 
the main a IcgiUmate movement. It attained its 
heiglit during a period of intense distress amongst 


the working elanes, and with the improvement of 
trade and the relief of taxation, it gradually died 
down, but the wain prinapleb fur which it^iteiided 
have since received practical acceptance. ' 

Cbnanbln* a sleeveless vestment worn by eccle- 
siastic.s over the alb during saemnent of the moss. 
It is supposed to symbolise the seamless coat of 
Christ. Its use in English churches was pitriiibited 
in but again permitted after 1559. It gradually 
fell into disroganl. however, but some fifty years 
ago was resumed in the High Chutcli services. 

CSlMVlBlam is a term applied to any exaggerated 
devotion to a cause, more particularly to excess of 
public or miliu^ enthuslasin. The word springs 
from Nicholas Chauvin, wliose extravagant devotion 
to Napoleon 1. made him a laughing-stock. 

Cheene, an article of food made from the curd of 
milk, which is separated from the whey and pressed 
in moulds and gradually dried. There are many 
varieties of cheese, according to the method of 
preparation, or the quality of the milk. The finest 
cheeses are those in which cream is added to tlie 
curd. Among the best-known of Britisli cheeses are 
the Stilton, Cheddar. Cheshire, Gloucester, and 
Wensleydale; while of foreign cheeses we have 
Parmesan, Dutch, Gorgonzola, Roquefort and 
Gruy^re. The soft cheeses. &uch asCamembeit, Bne, 
and cream, only keep tor a short time. 

Chaetah, the la^ spotted cat of Africa and 
Southern Asia, often called the " hunting leopard ” 
because of its employment ui the ch.ise. It is long- 
legged with non-retractile claws, and not unlike 
some fleet running dogs in general appearance, but 
its facial presentment and voice betray the f;:lme. 

Chemistry is tiie science which analyses and 
describes tlie properties and composition of various 
lutural substances, li had its nse in alciiciny and 
has gradually de\'eIopfd into a science or vast 
magnitude and importance, engaging the study of 
the most etiiment scientific mmds. Accorduig to 
chemical principles all sulistancos are coii4>osed of 
indivisible atoms. It demonstrates that an elementary 
substance is made up of groups of allied atoms, 
while a compound substance consists of atoms of 
diiTerent kiiins, chemically united. Must substances 
belong to definite groups of atoms called molecules, 
each molecule being tlie smallest proportion into 
which the substance can be divided. Chemistry 
concerns itself with deftnmg, and exphiiiiing the 
law, causes, and effects of molecular changes. 

Chanllle, a soft cord material of silk or worsted used 
m cmbroider>', lacc-maJdiig, and sometimes for 
car^iets and wall luuigings or curtains. 

ChaqiM, an order on a bank for tlic payment of 
money on presentation to t.he person named in the 
document, or to the bearer. It docs nut rtH]uire 
endorsement when made out to bearer, but must be 
endorsed when payable to order. Each cheque re- 
quires a penny stamp in this country. A cliequethat 
is crossed {try having the words ” & Co." written 
transversely between iiarallel lines! can only be paid 
thrungh a bank. A banker is liable for loss on a 
forged cheque unless he can prove carelcsatess on 
ihe part of the drawer. 

CherolneB, a Noitli American tribe of Indians, 
once apower&l *nd warlike uatiaa occupymg a 
large portion^ the Allegheny range, but now 
residing within the Indian rerritory under civilised 
rule ofXtw and very prosperous 

Cbew. an ancient game of Eastern origin. See 
Eears^ Dxetivnarv of Sports attd Pasttmts. 

Chnstnut, the fruit of the chestnut tree ; tlioae of the 
Spanish Chestnut, Coutaneawsui, furnuih a favourite 
esculent. I'he wood of this tree is used in places in 
carpentry; while the taorsochestnut 
hippocastamtm) is employed extensively in bru^- 
mounting, andfu cabinet wforR 

CSilAVOSOurOt a tenn used In painting to denote 
the arrangement of light and shade in a picture. On 
thg proper handling of chiaroscuro depends the 
fidelity of depiction df objects and distances." 

Chicory, a plant largely used for mixlw with coffee 
and not rwrarded altogether as an aduttenot, beii» 
credited with certain dietetic virtues. In England, 
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however, where chicory is added, the Ihct must be 
stated on the package sold to the public. The 
dried roots of the plant only are used, being- ground 
into powder before mixing. 

ChUteni Hundreda, the name of a district of 
the Chiltedi Hills where offenders used to iiide to 
escape capture. This gave nse to the appointment 
of a crown official who was called the steward of the 
Chiltern Hundreds. The duties of this office long 
since ceased to be of meaning, and. by a pleasant 
fiction, when a member of the House of Commons 
cannot resign his seat without disqualification by 
accepting a place of profit under the Crown, he 
accepts the stewardsliip of Uie Chiltern Hundreds, 
which is commonly held to constitute such a place, 
and this is tantamount to rcsignatioiu 

ChIknpanBee* a targe anthropoid ape. a native of 
tropical West Africa, of a dartt brown colour, with 
arms reaching to tiie knee, large ears, and a genera] 
organis.'ition resembling that of man. It ^>osscsscs 
ccMisidcralile inielligence, can walk erect with ease, 
and when full grown is about four feet high. 

ChlBohilla. a South African mdont. Grey in 
colour, and black and white underneath. It is 
greatly esteemed for its beautiful fur. 

Chintz., a cotton cloth, generally glazed and 
covered with floral or other designs. It is largely 
used for furmture coverings. 

Chipmunk, a squirrcl-Uke animal of the Tamias 
genus. Lonimon in the United States. 

Cnlppzndala Furniture was introduced in the 
rclpi of George I. by a caiunet-maker named 
Thomas Cbippcndole, who iiiigiated to London 
from Worcestershire, and set uu for hitnseif in a 
small way in St. Martui's lame. Charing Cross. He 
was, however, fonder of inventuig designs for furni> 
hire than of actually making it, and in 1752 published 
a book of patterns, u hich seems to liave been web 
corned by the London fumtturc<niakers of tiie day. 
for they soon U'gan to model a good deal of their 
work upon it. Of course, only a small {lortion of the 
so-callra “genuine oid Chipiiendale " in existence 
can have come from tiie shop in St. Martin's Lane. 

Chirograph, an indinitiire drawn m evidence ot 
title to property, landc<l or otlicrwisc, and prepiared 
(usually on parchment) ui a spcual nuimer of en- 
STuBsing. 

Ghlromanop is the old name for palmistry or divuta* 
tion by the hand. It was greatly ]iractised in olden 
times, ami has lud a considerable revival in recent 
years, 'llie evil grew to such a degree a few years 
ago that several prosecutions were iimituied by 
the (lolice with a view to its suppression. 

Chiropody, the treatmem of tiie hands and fecr for 
the cure or prevention of disease, cs^iecially applied 
to the removal of corns, warts, etc. 

Chlamyo, a loose military cloak or mantle, worn 
foniiorly chiefly by horsemen, and jienuining the 
free use of the arms. 

Chloral, a colourless mobile compound discovered 
by Liebig, and obtained from chloruie and alcohol, 
or chlorine and starch. 

Chlorlno, a gaiaious suiistance contained In common 
salt, and obiaincd by the action of ntaimii^ 
dioxide and hydrochloric acid. It unites easily with 
many other eleiiiviits, the cumiiounds resulting Ireiiig 
tomicd cliloridcs. It is of great impuruuice in 
bieadiing, and is a valuable disuifectant. 

Chlorite* a grass-green or darker green group of 
minerals of micaceous structure, found bt the tin- 
mines of Cornwall. 

Chlorodyne* an anod^me rcmetly containing mor- 
phine, cliloroform, prussic acid, and eatrart of 
Indian hemp, flavoured with sugar and peppermint. 
It is often administered to chilcTten to induce sleep, 
and. when unskilfully given, sometimes leads to un- 
fortunate results. . A 

Chloroform, a volatile ffbioarless liquid, is prepared 

for coiiinr — 

chloride i 


tihatioh. When the odour h inhaled it produces 
uncoiuclouMiem and insensibility to pain. It owea 
its dlacovery to Liebig, and its first appUcatlon for 
medical purj'io.ses to Su- James Young Sunpson. 
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a jiaste made from the kemda of the 

cocoa tyieand flavoured with sugar, vanilla or o^er 
snlmance. Cliocolate beverage is niade by dis- 
solving chocoFate in hailing water or milk, ft was 
thus used by the Mexicans largely, as fair back as the 
time of Montezuma. 

Chounnz, tiie name given to a party of Breton 
Royalists who were Irittcr opponents of Uie Republic, 
and defended their c.iu5c bravely, until La Ro^e 
put them down m x7<X>. There were later risings, 
but Napolc'on, tiy ordering the execution of tlicir 
leader, Cadoiidnt. in 1804, crushed the movement. 

Chon^, a well-kiuiwn ^ird of the crow fai^y, with 
fine black plumage tinged with blue and purple. 
It is irainly met with in Cornwall and the West 
of England, the iiiuuntams of Wales, and m the 
Hebrides. 

Chrlam, the sacred ointinent consecrated by a 
Bishop, and used in tii* ntes of baptism, coiifiniiation, 
ordination, etc. It Lno.v only employed sacerdotally 
In Roman Catholic and Gr^ek churches. 

Gkriztadalphlans* meiurers of a religious sect 
which holds tliat inimortality can lie olitained by 
believers only. They have |x.cuUar views of the 
Trinity, reject infant baptism, and have strange 
theories almiit tlie MHleniiiuiii. 

Clirlztlanlty, the religion proclaimed by Jesus 
Christ. Its priiiriples are set forth in the Hew 
TesUiiiciit, and its churclies abounil in ah civUised 
countries, .\huiit one-fourth of the inhabitants of 
the globe acknowledge the Christian faith to-day. 

Chrlatlan Science represents tlie belief that 
disease, sin and de.'itli can be defeated by faith. 

Chrletmaa Cards are a inoilcrn institution. The 
first genuine Christmas card was sent in 1844, and 
it is belieied the sender was W. E. Dobson, R.A. 
He harl a tneiid from whom he received certain 
courtesies of which he desired to show some especial 
appreciiititiTv. llic time was Christmas. 80, after 
some thought, he made a sketch symbolising the 
spit It of the festive season and posted it to hk 
fnend. The sketcit was done on a piece at 
Bristol-board about twice the size of the modem 
letter-card. If depicted a family group toastmg 
alisenc friends among appropriate surroundings. 
And from this sm.ill beginning the idea, now so 
largely utilised, and constituting such a vast iiidu^y, 
was developed. 

Christmas Ross, a plant of the Ranunculus order 
{UelUborusiit^n, r<o called from its flowem^. under 
normal conditions, altout the close of the year. 

Chrlstolyte, a sect of sixih-ccntury Cnristians. who 
I'chevcd that upon the descent of Josus into Hades 
he left there both His human body and soul, md rose 
again with His Dmne nature Aiune. 

Christ’s Hospital, or “Blue Coat School," 
founded by Howard VI. on the site of an old Grey- 
fnars monastery, and down to a few years was 
one of Lnnrion $ best known scliolastic institutions. 
It was pulled down, however, to make room for 
extensions of St. Bnrtholoiuew’s Hospital, and the 
school is now carried on at Hoistiam. Hmdan, 
Srilhngflcet. Culendge, and Cliarler. I^amb weK 
Blue Coat boys. , 

Chromasoops* an instrument demonstrati&g the 
three optical effects of colours : viz., the reflection of 
speculums. the transmission of light through trans- 
parency, and the refraction of lenses and pnsma. 

Chvomaftiss, the science whicli investigates and 
explains the properties of the colours of and of 
natural bodies, foritiuig a chief branch of optics. 

Chrointuin, a Sietal obtained from chrem iron- 
stone, a mineral compound of chromic, feiric, and 
ferrous oxides. 

Chronnn, a wingless dipterous insect found 
amongst snow and ice in Sweden in wmleivtiine, 
hrowxnsh yellow on the head, and long-legged. 

Chronology, the science of computing periods of 
time by orderly diviiaon, and of assigning to events 
their proper relative dates. 

ChryzolHinrl, a mineral found In rolled pebbles in 
Brazil and Ceylon, in fine crystals in tha Ural* and 
in granite in the United States, is of a yellowish 
grean colour, and when opaleseant Brakes an attrac- 
tive gem. , 
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OhPFSoeolla. a silicate of copper, appanntljr pro- 
duced b> decoinpusition of copper oret., r. It is of a 
blue-ereen colour, and derives its tiaiiie ftim its 
slight rchinous lustre and trans^Mirency. 

ChunohuMSt a race of Chinese brigands raninng 
through Manchuiii and Mongolia, and accused of 
serious robberies durmg the RusM^apanesc war. 

OhUPOh Avmyf a Church of iTngland Mission, 
somewhat on the lines of the S^vation Army, 
founded in iSSa by the Rev. W. Carlilc, and domg 
;reat good among the submerged masses. 

.^aroh of BnCiaild was organised in 673 by Arch- 
bishop Theodore, wlio settled the number and 
boundaries of its dioceses, and divided each diocese 
into parishes. Tlie conversion of England to Christi- 
anity was mainly the achievement of St. Augustine, 
who in 597 founded the see of Canterbury. Tf:e 
church was in Luniniunion with Rome from the first, 
but was not brought strictly within Papal juris- 
diction until after the Noniian Conquest, although at 
no time was the domination of Rome complete over 
the English Church : so that when the Reformation 
took citect in the lOth centurj' it was not so much the 
displacing of an old church and its supplanting by a 
... “ fthening of an 
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took citect in the lOth centurj' it was not so much the 
displacing of an old church and its supplanting ‘ 
new one which took place as a strengthening 01 
anti-papal action which had Idng been maturing. 

Oldt a famous Spanisli hero of the irth century. Don 
ISodrigo DLu, who, before he w.as twenty, led a 
Spanisli forc^gainst the Moors, and drove them out of 
Spam. He is celebrated in poem, play and rmiianre. 

Cldev, a fermented liquor made from the juice of 
apples by crushing the fruit to pulp when ri^tc. The 
cider of Devonshire, Somersetshire, Worcestershire, 
and Herefordshire is the best. 

ClB^hOIMit All everqrecn tree common in the 
warmer portions of the American cuiittncnt, growing 
at a high altitude and famous for its bark, which 
gives us the valuable drug, quinine. It was Intro- 
duced into India in i860, and its product occupies an 
important position in pliarraacy. 

C 31 a«inatogr«ph. (See KliiBmatodmph). 

g lttiiabar, an ore which yields mercury by heating. 
Innunon, the dried liark of a tree common in 
the East Indies, and forms a valu.il)le spice. 

Glngna Porta were originally imr>ortant sea-fjorts 
on the Southern coast of England, including Hastings, 
Romney, Hythe, Dover and Sandwich, which were 
the five original Cinque Ports. Winchester and Rye 
were addra later. These ports were required to 
furnish a certain number of ships, ready for service, 
and in return they were granted many privileges. 
TheU-ord Warden of the Ciiique Ports draws a 
salary of £3.000 a year. Earl llcaucliamp lias been 
Warden smcc November. 1913. 
ffljPVBO Cloud* a fonn of cloud of feathery or streak- 
^Mce semblance, high in the firmament. 
Olotovolailfl* an order of monks and nuns taking 
their names from Cistmux, near Di|on, where their 
first convent w<is established in 1098. Tlie monks 
wear white cassocks, the nuii’t w'hitc dresses. 

CltPlO Aeld Is contained hi limes and lemons mostly. 
It is of value in medicine and in the preparation of 
effervescent beverages. 

CltvOB*, the fruit of a tree of the lemon order, with 
thick rind, much used for candied i>eel. 

Clvot, a carnivorous qiiadriiued from which civet 
perfume is obtained. In Anyssini.i the animal is 
Kept in confinement for the sake of this secretion. 
Ofvll List is the record of ex|>enditurG in connection 
with the maintenance of the royal household and the 
dignity of the Crown. It is fixed in the firs-;4)ession 
of Parliament after each ntonarcli^ accessionv The 
amount fixed on the accession of Queen Victoria was 

J 406.000 a year; for Edward VIl. it was raised to 
470,000 ; and further augmented for George V. 
.iFVOyuBfiB* the alleged power of mental vision, 
said to enable its iiosscssors while in mesmeric trance 
to see persons and happenings at a distance. 

Clay* a term used to tlesignate certain plastic, earthy 
coiiii>ounds comjxised of hydrated silicates of 
aluiiiuia. China clay, ftmni which porcelaiii is made, 
is the purest clay, and Ls obtained by the natural 
cmmblmg of felsp.ir, which is found only in Cornwall 
In this country, but is 'well distribute in China, 
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J^pan, and the United States. Other varieties ore 
pipe-day, fire-clay, potters* d^ and brick clay. 
Clnopatra'U HaadM on the Thames Embankment 
is an Egypthtn obelisk of the time of Tkdmes III., 
presented to the British Government by Mehemet 
Ali in 1819, but not brought to this dbuntry until 
x979. Its weight is 180 tons, 

Olln-Dwallert were aboriginal tribes who in &r- 
back times had their homes in recesses of the rocky 
clKTs of New Mexico and elsewhere in the South- 
western regions of what is now the United States. 
OllB&ata BBd Old Ada. Statistics show that e 
greater number of people live to be centenarians in 
warm climates than in the higher latitudes. The 
German Empire, with 55,000,000 inhabitants, has 
(according to the latest attainable statistics, wluch 
must be r^^arded as ^proximate and as far as pos- 
sible relative only) vjS centenarians ; France, with 
40,000,000. has asv ; England has only 146. Scotland 
Sweden 10, Norway 93. Belgium 5, Denmark s. 
Spain 401. and Switzerland none. Servia. with a 
population of 9,350,000, has 576 people over xoo 
years old. 

Cfoaoa MaxiBia, the name of the great under- 
ground sewer of Rome, constructed in the reign of 
Tarquinius Priscus {circa 588 B.C.) and still exunt 
in its chief structural features. 

Clock* a horological contrivance differing from a 
watch in not being adaptable to transit, save in 
a minor and unimportant way. and usuaHy having a 
motive spring or weight, and geared train, ^th 
a pulsative device te govern the rate at wh.ch the 
mechanism shall move; also commonly having a 
figured dial and index hanos. One of the carlTest 
inventions for time-keeping was the dial, upon which 
the clepsydra followed. Archimedes knew how to 
set w'heels going by springs and weights, but who 
first regulated their speed and applied their con- 
trolled motion to a pointer traversing a dial has not 
been ascertained. But about A.D. 1000 a student at 
Cordova University added the escapement to a pen- 
dulum clock in tliat seat of learning. In 193B, a 
clock was. it is recorded, placed in the Palace Yard 
in London, after whicfi date clocks became general. 
Clooka of tho Crown. The different Royal 
Palaces contain a number of Crown clocks. A care- 
ful inventory Is kept of those at Windsorin the Lord 
Chamberlain's Department. ThU inventory con- 
tains entries of 9m clockt which fill two huge 
volumes. Many of them arc works of art of the 
highest order, and one in particular possesses an 
interest of quite a romantic historical character. 
This is the clock that Henry VI 11 . gave as a present 
to Anne Boloyn on her wedding day. It rests on a 
modem gilt bracket in the Chapel retiring room, and 
is only four inches deep and ten inches liigh. 
Formerly it belonged to Horace Walpole, and 
when his effects were sold at Strawljerry HIU, 
Queen Victoria bought it for £tio 5s. The weights 
are encased in copper gilt and beautifully engraved. 
** H.A." and true-fovers* knots on one. and “ H.A.” 
alone on the other. In the footmen’s room at Wind- 
sor there is a specimen of an " Act of Parliament 
Clock **—4 kind of clock tliat grew out of a Tax 
imposed on watches by Pitt. I'his tax caused 
watches to be much less worn, and tavern-keepers 
adopted a bold mural timepiece for the benefit of 
their custoraoa. These timepieces were called “ Act 
of Parliament clocks.” The horological curiosity at 
Buckingham Pdace is the Negress Head Clock— a 
French spring-balance production by Lepine, whom 
Voltaire engaged to establish a watch manufactory 
near Geneva. In this clock the hour numerals are 
shown in one of the nwress's twinkling eyes and the 
minutes in the other. It stands two feet five and a 
half inches high, the head and bust of the negress 
being in ormitlu and ewiched with mamincent 
decorative features. Of aAother clock In Bucking* 
ham Palace, made by Alexander Cumming. an 
^inburgh roan, for George 111 ., It Is said that 
Cumming received £a,ooo for it and £aoo a year for 
looking after it. 

Olo(« a wooden shoe, often strengthened with Im 
attachment, worn by factory ana other workers la 
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many industrial districts in our own countiy, and by 
the peasantry of numerous Continentaf natimis. 
Cloi;-dancinif is a performance in which the dancer 
wears wdbden footgear to provide a loud accom> 
paniment, and the exercise is one which admits of 
the attainment of considerable skllL 

Cloisonndt a kind of fine pottery with enamelled 
surfoce, decorated with elaborate desims, the out- 
lines of which are formed by small bands or fillets of 
metaL The Byzantines excelled in this class of 
work, but at the present day Japan and China lead 
in Clobonni-wareT 

Cloisters are arched covered walks attached to 
monastic and ecclesiastical buildings, and usually 
consist of a series of vaulted arcades surrounding a 
quadrangle. They were mainly intended as places 
m ezerctte and relaxation for the monks. 

ClosurSt a device by which debate is cut short in the 
House of Commons, By a rule of 1887. any member, 
with the consent of the Speaker, or Chairman, can 
move that *' the question be now put," and if the 
motion be carried by a specified majority the dis- 
cussion ceases and the question is voted upon. A 
similar rule obtains in both the French and American 
legislative assemblies. 

Cloadgi are collections of visible vapour suspended 
in the upper atmosphere at a consufemhle height- 
two to three miles on an average. When similar 
vapours gather close to the earth they form what we 
call/Srg. Clouds are the result of a process of 
eva^ration that is continuous over sea and land. 
Th^ are usually classed as follows: the cirrus, 
feathery or resembling locks of hair ; the cumulus, 
dense, hill-like masses, called summer clouds ; the 
stratus or night cloud, which forms in level streaky 
sheets : the cirro-stratus, a collection of small round 
dappl^ clouds, usual in hot weather; the curro- 
stratus ; the cumulo-stratus ; and the nimbus, or 
rain-cloud. 

Qlovuv, various plants of the Trifoliura genus, of 
which there are about 300 species. The b^t known 
kinds are Jt'hite Clever, a common pasturage pro- 
duct in nearly all r>artsof the world ; Red Clever, 
the most widely cultivated of all, much esteemed as 
fodder for cattle. 

Cloves are the dried flower buds of a species of 
m> rtlc, grown principally m the Last Indies. 

Goal IS a carlx)naceous mineral substance, commonly 
black and easily breakable, and iiiav Iw eitlier duu 
or shiny. It is very inflaniiuable, and has fonned for 
a long period the most important substance for fuel 
in ciiiployiuciu in most civilised lands. It is com- 
posed of cheiiiically altered vegetable matter, 
chiefly the tinilicr of long-extinct lycopodMceuus 
trees, and is found as a sort of stratified rock m 
the coal-measures. The best coal for fuel purposes 
IS that belonging to the Carlmiiiferuus series of the 
PaUrozoic sjstciii. Aniliraciie coal has lost nearly 
all Its hydrocarbon by change or by pre.ssure, 
and this and the more highly bituminous coals are 
greatly employed ui tnanuf ictunng industries the 
world over, while those less so are used for 
household purposes. A ton of best quality (bitu- 
minous) coal will yield 10,000 cubic feet of gas and 
10 gallons or so of tar, leaving behind a clialdrou 
of coke and so gallons of aiiiinonincnl liquor. 
The total annual coal production of the world 
now exceeds 1.180,000^000 tons, valued at over 
j^43o,ooo.cKio. the United States yielding more than 
tfieat Britain, and the two great Eiqflish-speakiiig 
tuitions between them producing two-thirds of the 
universal c0.1l output. It is cmculated that there 
remain something like 138,000,000,000 tons of coal 
available in Great Britain and Ireland alone witliin 
a depth of 4,000 feet ; but this esthnato takes iiu 
account of the possible discovery of new coalfields. 
There are aliout 3,aoo«coal mines^ln the United 
Kingdom, eiiiployit^ over 1.000,000 persons. 

Coal mining by Mnohlnery has been somewhat 
slow in being adopted in this country. For siyne 
years it lias been in use in America and on Che 
Cmitimmt Now, however, electric imwer is being 
rapid^introdttced, and in many collieries perfonns the 
work id imniping, hauling, cool-cutting, winding and 


lighting.* The electric coal-cutter represents one of 
the ueamst of these improvements. Under the old 
svstRn the undercutting of the seam so that it could 
be blown down was the hardest and most disagree- 
able work which the miner had to do. He had to lie 
on hb side to use hb pick, and continually mhale 
coal dust. Besides the work being hard the system 
was not economical, as the miner wasted a great 
deal of coal. The machine.cutter, which is neces- 
sarily of powerful construction, is placed at one end 
of the coal seam. As soon as the current b turned 
on, the cutter ann— a r^olving chain 6 feet long— 
swii^ round and cut^its way into the seam, n- 
quinng no bed, but travelling along on its own 
** shoes," forming Its bed as it moves, hugging always 
closely to the scAm, going up and down mclin^ 
ftnd steadily moving forward towards the fixed prop, 
to which b attached a steel rope. The machine b a 
steel box, weighing 2,400 lb. It is 8 feet long, aSinchM 
wide and 16 mches lilgh. It b always partly em- 
bedded ir. the coal by its own weight It requires 
very little attention. One man, a miner of a mechani- 
cal turn, has to look after the electric apparatus: 
another stands guard with a pick over the revolving 
chain, sliovellmg aw^^oal which may fall and tend 
to clog the wheel, ^he next operation after the 
coal b undercut b for holes to be drilled in the Btcc 
of the seam by electric drills, when the coal Is blown 
down ready for the mmer to pick into smaller lumps 
and fill into trucks. 

CoallnC BtetlOBS are of the utmost Importance to 
maritime nations as points of equipment, repmr and 
refuge. Briuin's prmcip.tl coaling stations include 
Aden, Hong Kong. Singapore, Sierra Leone. 
St. Helena, Simonstown (South Africa), Jamaica and 
Mauritius. Her far-reaching Colonial possessions 
give to Great Britain a vast advantage over other 
Powers ill this respect. 

Coal Tar. (See *^iilllna.'*) 

Coast Aetloa* the influence of the sea on the 
coasts. The erosion of the shores of Britam having 
occasioned justifiable apprehension, the matter was 
referred to a Royal Commission in 1906. 

Coaatguard Barvfoe* an organisation formed in 
smuggling times for the (prevention of contraband 
operations, but now a branch of the naval service 
and used tor purposes of coast defence. There are 
4,300 men employed in this service, at an annual 
cost (including ships) of nearly half a million. 

Coat of Arms, m heraldry, is a device contaming a 
family's armorial bearings. In mediaeval times it 
was an actual coat ution which such device was em- 
broidered, and knights wore it over their armour. 

Cobalt, a steel-grey metal, nuille.ible, and resembling 
nickel, found in combination with arsenic and 
phur. It b wf great value in the aits as a colouring 
medium, its protoxide yielding a brilliant blue, 
largely utiliscci for colouring gla» and poredam, at 
wen as a painting pigment. 

Cobra, the hooded snake of India, Ceylon, and 
Africa, and one of the most venomous of the vipers. 
It grows to a length of 4 or 5 feet and possesses the 
power of dilating its neck and head to a hood-like 
shape when disturbed, and has a bright mark on its 
neck which gleams like n pair of spectacles. 

Coca, a South American shrub, which yields three 
crops a year of leaves and flowers. The leaves are 
chewed Dv the natives and act as a strong stimulant, 
enabling them to withstand hunger and fatigue Bi an 
astoiibhing degree. It is us«l in medicine as a 
tonic, andyields the alkaloid cocaina Over 50,000^000 
pounils of coca leaves are gntliered yearly, and Uie 
bulk of thi;, yield is consumed in South America. 

CoclilB«al,a dsre-stutf consisting of the dried bodies 
of the females of a remarkable dass of insects of the 
Coccus genus. These insects, which exist in count, 
less myriads in tropical America. Java, etc., feed on 
a speoal cacti which is cultivated for them, and are 
gathered twice a year. The colouring prindpie 
contained in the insects b carniinic acid, and b a 
brilliant Jrimson, It takes 70,000 insects to moke a 
pound of the dye-stuftl 

Coohllodus, a fossil genus of fish of the shark order, 
found in the Carboniferous Limestone of Bristol and 
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elsenrhere. They possessed Isteral teetff. marked 
with sub^piral ridg^ and grooved after the manner 
^ the shell of a univah'e. v 

CoolalB* a chemical term siprnifying an admixture 
of glycerides of myrutic and launc acids. 
Coek-a-Bendy* s contrivance for twisting ropes, 
consisting of a hollow piece of wood through which a 
pin runs. By reason of the rotation of this pin when 
the cock'a<bendy is held in the hand, twist is iiii> 
parted to the rope. 

Cookadsa came into general use when the House of 
Hanover succeeded to the British throne. It was 
said that the black cockad£and the Hanoverian rat 
arrived in England about the same time and under 
siinilar circumstances. Both were followers o£ King 
George I., and both became thoroughly unpopular. 
The Jacobites disliked the colour of the Hanoverilhi 
coclcMe, the white being the badge of Prince 
Charlie and his father. In later times the cockade 
has become a badge of servitude. At one time it 
ems only allowed to be worn by soldiers, but nown* 
days every British subject has cockade rights if he 
cares to exercise tliem. Its use is now mainly con- 
fined to the servants of the wealthy. 

a common name for the small cockatoos 
of the Calopsitta genus. 

Coniimtoo. a whitophunaged bird of the xiarroe 
amily with a movable crest, usually of some shade 
of yellow. Cockatoos are inhabitants chiefly of 
Australia and the Malay Archipelago, and much in 
favour as pets. 

Cooluiitvlcnt a basilisk or fobulons serpent supposed 
by an exploded tradition to have been hatched lircmi 
a auppowitlous egg of a cockatrice by a serpent. 
Its gwnce or breatli was, according to legend, fatal. 

the popular name of the ahelMtsh of the 
genua Cardtum, found plentifully in sandy bays near 
low'water Hne ; there are numerous British species. 
CockvoMh. commonly called the black^Merie, is a 
genus of insects that is distributed over many 
coimtxies. dmugh a native of Asia. It is of nocturnal 
habits, infeats kitchens, pantries, etc., and is often 
dilEcnlt to get rid ol 
OoooBa (See Ckunto.) 

EocOB-mit PaJms are tropical trees which grow 
to the height of from 50 to xoo foot, and have their 
tops sunnounted by fi»ther*like curving leaves. The 
friut of this tree is the ordinary cocoa>nut, and 
grows in bunches of from za to ao. The fibre of tlie 
husk is used for a variety of purposes, such as 
making drinking cups, spoons, brush^ matting and 
cordage. The trunk of the tree is utilised m the 
manuncture of various fancy articles. 

Cod are weU*known food>fish. found in obundance 
MOO the British coasts and upon the banks lying off 
Newfoundland, their capture and preparation for 
market, and the extraction of the oil they yield, form- 
ing Important industries. 

Oooian. a term used to deugnate a system of laws 
properly classified. Some cu these codes are of vei^ 
ancient date. Codes were made by the Gothic 
tribes as well as by the Romans, who formulated 
several codes of historic importance, including the 
Theodosian code, summarising the Roman laws 
from the time of Constantine to 436 ; the Papian 
code, devised for the Roman subjects of the Buripin- 
dians, siT-sn: the Justinian code, 537-565 (the most 


dians, 5i7-5n: the Justinian code, 537-565 (the most 
important of the Roman codes), and the Gregorian 
code, anodier collection of Roinaa laws. The most 
important of modern codes is the Code Napoleon, 
oomifiled between 1803 and z8xo, which stl?is in 
force. Frederick the Great made a code of laws for 


Prussia in Z75Z. 

Coduc« a name referring to the manuscripts of 
scripture, and comprising the Sinaltic codex of the 
4th century, the Vatican codex of the same period, 
the Alexandria codex of the 5th century, and others. 

OolEaa* a ^rub found originally in Anfoia and 
Abyssinia, but now extensively grown in Ceylon, 
the West Intlies, Brazil and Central America. It 
yields a seed or berry* whicli, after undUigoing the 
necessary preparation, is ground and largely used in 
most countries as a popular breakfast bevenge. 
The best coffee is the Mocha, an Arabian jumy. 


Coffee » a stimulant of great value, but its con* 
sumption in this countiy has considerably fallen off of 
late years. The beverage was first introduced into 
Europe in the x6th century, and the fifkt London 
coffee shop was opened fai 1633. , 

Cognao. (SeeBvaiidy.) 

Cohaslcm is the state of cohering or uniting tlie 
particles of a homogeneous body. Its power is 
determined by the force required to separate its 
parts. This power is strongest in solid bodies, and 
weakest in elastic fluids, suu as air and gases. 

Coke lb a substance formed from coal by heating it 
without access of air, and comprises about 90 per 
cent, of carbon. Its value is that it burns without 
emitting smoke or flame, thus it is largely used for 
smelting and heating purposes where the presence 
of smoke would be objectionable or injurious. 

Cola-BUt, the name of a seed obtained from the 
cola tree of tropical Africa. Brazil, and the West 
Indies. It has strung stimulative qualities, and 
contains two or three tunes as much caffeine as coffee. 

Colonal, the title of a military officer, and ranking 
next above a licutenant-cokmel. 

Colony is a settlement of people who have migrated 
from their native land to some possession of the 
mother country. The Phoenicians were the first 
colonists we re^ of, and established tbeniselves in 
various parts of the countries bordering on the 
Mediteirancafl. The Greeks were also coi^erable 
colomsts, and later the Romans. Britain being at 
one time a colony of the Roman Empire. Calonisa. 
tion, in its more modern significance, was the result 
of important geographical discoveries made in the 
Western world in the Z4th century and later by the 
Spaniards. Portuguese, Dutch and French. From 
about the beginning of the 17th century England 
devdoped a colonismg spirit which soon extended 
the boundaries of the Empire. Newfoundland. 
VirginLi, India, the West Indies, were gradually 
brought under British subjection, and large bodiro 
of Engksh pioneers and settlers proceeded to, and 
opened up. these various countries to cultivation 
and commerce. Australia. New Zealand, and South 
Africa were added to our colonial possessions, and 
even when the 13 colonies of Aroenca'were lost to 
England, her posaessions retnainod and continue to 
^is day of immensely greater extent than the 
colonial possessions of any other country. The 
latest colonies to be incorpotated with the Empire 
were those of the Transvaal and Orange River. It 
is estimated that one-sixth of the land of the globe is 
comprised within the British Empire. 

Coloueunu the name of^the Flavian amphitheatre 
at Rome, begun by Vespasian and finished by Titus 
A.D. 80. In general outline it still remains one of die 
most magnificent ruins in the world. It is 607 feet 
long, SIX feet broad, and 159 feet hfoh. On the 
ground storey there are 80 vaulted openings. In the 
arena of this great building the famous gladiatorial 
displays and mimic naval battles used to be givan, 
and 87,000 spectators could be accommodated. 

GolOMU is the name which the ancients gave to 
any statue of gigantic size. The Colossus at Rhodes, 
wmch was a bronze statue of Apollo, was the most 
fomous, and reckoned among the seven wonders of 
tlie world. It was 70 cubits nigh, and stood astride 
of the mouth of the harbour, so that ships cuulU sail 
between its legs. It was destroyed by an earthquake 
in 2S4 B.C. 

ColoiiP>Bllixdn«fa is a defect of vision inducing 
blindness to ceitain shades of colour. It is stated 
that this defect shows itself bi from two to six 
per cent, of males, while under one per cent, of 
women suffer from it. This colour-blindness is some- 
times total, but in the majority of cases only partial. 

Column, in architecture, is an upright solid body 
serving as afiiupport orgdecoration to a building 
Columns consist of a pedesul, a shaft, and a capitm, 
over which the supported entablature rises. They ace 
^vned according to the styles of architecture of 
which they form part, being Doric, Tuscan, loiric, 
Corinthian, or Composite as the case may be. 

Cnlit* Oil is obtained from crushed rape^seed, and 
is valuable both as a lubricant and an illuminaat. 
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Combustion* the proce&s of burning, arises from the 
rapid oxidation resulting from the combination of 
oxygen wrth any inflanimablu material. 

Comets are celestial liodies which move about the 
solar s)^teni in elliptical parabolic orbits. Usually 
these ststf-Uke bodies are accompanied by a long- 
stream or tail of light. The parabolic comets are 
seen once only, nnd do not reapijear ; the elliptiral 
comets are periodic, and their recurrence can be 
calculated with accuracy. Comets are of enormous 
magnitude, soinerirnes covering imllions of le<igues 
but tlieir light is feeble in comparison with that of 
a star. The great comet years, so far as recorded, 
have been 1456, 1680, z8ix. 1^3, 1858 (Donati’s), 
i86r. 1874 and 1881. 

Comttla were gatherings of the Roman people for 
the jMirpnse of votiug on public atfoirs. The 
comma, atriata was composed of repre'entatives of 
the patrician families, and dealt with State affairs, 
religion, etc. ; the eomitia eenturuxta consisted of 
five 013530 , and voted on laws, capital cniiies. and 
imperial affairs; and the cemitut tributa, wluch was 
a plebeian assembly, concerned with loc.il matters, 
magisterial appointments, etc. 

CoBUtlum, the place of assembly of the RoiTi.*in 
atiaens ; it stood adjacent to the borum, of which it 
was somctiines reckoned a part. 

Commander* a ivtval officer next in rank below a 
captain. His position is that of sole commander of 
.1 vessel of the third or fourth class, or ol second in 
command of a first- or secoiirl-chass slnjt. 

Command«r-ln-Chl«r was the title of the highest 
officer in the lirittsh Army until 19U. when in its 
place the office of Inspector-General of the Forces 
was created, to which position the Duke of Con- 
naught was arijioiiiccd, being succeeded in 1907 by 
Gen. Sir J. D. I*. French, who resigned in 19x4, and 
was followed by Gen. bir C. W. If. Douglas. 

Oommodora* a naval officer ranking next below a 
rear-admiral and next almve a captaia It is a title 
usually conferred upon a captain appointed to a 
particular service, and b only temporary. 

Common Low* in Fngland, is the unwritten bw 
established by custom, usage and precedent, and 
not by statute. Both smtuie liw and cciuity 

' over-rule common bw when courts are called upon 
to decide between them 

Common Prayer, Book of. {See Book of 
Common Prayer.) 

Oommone are unenclosed tracts of land dedicated to 
the use In common of all the inhabitants of the 
district or township in which they he. In old times 
almost every parish had its comninn, Imt under the 
altered conditions of modern existence, cnnimons 
became less and less of a necessitv, and many have 
been enclosed and built upon, the rights of the 
commoners being compensated under provisions 
laid down by Act of Parliament. A Commons and 
Footpath Preservation Society was fonneil in 1865. 

Oommanallam, the theory that every communal 
district fdiould have autonomous goveninient. 

Ocnnmuifea is a municipal adimmst ration division in 
France, Italy or Bcl^puiii, generally presided over 
by a mayor and municipal council. 

OommUM of Pajrla was originally the Pans 
Revolutionarv Committee, esiablished in 1789, but 
superseded ny the Convention of i7«. The 
second Paris Commune was that of 1S71, which took 
possession of Ibris after the withdrawal of the 
German soldiery, and destroyed the Tuileries, the 
Vendftme Column, the HAtel de Ville and other 
public buildings, but was ultuiiatdy suppressed by 
the Nation.il troops. 

Oommunlam* the system which claims to put an 
and to private ownership and establish the absorp- 
thm of all proprietary rights by the State for the 
common good. It aim claims the right of the State 
to contrm produrttoi^ distrilnithm, and consump- 
tion, and nn equitable division of labour. 

OompMS (or Mariner's Compaics) is an instrument 
by which the magnetic meridian is indlcatedBand 
compritto a horlxontal howl containing aleahm and 
water, a card u|Xin which the 30 points of tlie 
•napra are marked, and the steel ne e dl e which 


alwan points to the meridian. The origin of the 
Marrn^.s Compass is unknown, but it is suppoiwd to 
h^ come from China. 

Conlpiil^tlon was a m^stem of trial which 
prevailed up to the reign of Elieabeth, whereby an 
accused person could dalm the right to summon 
twelve personal friends to testify tlieir belief in liis 
innocence. From this system grew irbl by jury. 
Coneluilo^. the science or shells, which was 
usually divided into three cbsscs— univalves, bi- 
valves, and niultivalves. 

Conclave, an assembly of Roman Catholic Cardinals 
mirt together to elect a Po[)e. 

Concomitance, a dbetnne teaching that Christ's 
l^ody exists entire under each symbolic element. 

Concordanee* a supplement of references, notes, 
and explanations added to any iniiiortant work ifuch 

* as the Bible, Shakes}ieare's pfayR, etc. 

Ooneordat. an agreement or convention between 
the Pot>e and a aecilar government regarding 
ecclesiastical matters. The Concorrlat of worms 
in 1133 between Calixtu II. ami 'the Kniperor 
Henry V. was fnnir)u.a.s dec.ding a long struggle in 
regard to investiture. In iBoi, Napoleon concluded 
a concordat with I'lus Vi I., defining the restored 
relations between the head of the Church and the 
French Roman Catholics. 

Concrete is a substance formed by unitirm m 
coagulated masses various hard igatenals suiA as 
stone chtppitigs ami (Mrticlcs, sand, gravel and Hm«. 

It IS much used fur lloors, foundations, sea-walls, etc. 
In recent years remtorced concrete— t.r.. concrete 
combined with steel— has come greatly into use, and 
performs a powertul part in l-irge constructional work. 

Condor* a large vulture ot brilliant black puimagi;, 
ami having a circ let of white feathers round its neck. 
It is a native of the Andes. 

Condottlorl were mercenary soldiers engaged in 
the wars ol the Italian States in the Middle Ages. 

Congcr-Bcl* a marine sometimes found of tiic 
length of 10 leet uivd weighing 100 lbs. It is common 
rouml tile British coast. 

Contfro^tlonalisic* or indopendento* are 

the ohie'.t sect ol NonLonfortiiisU and hold th<it 
each church should bo independent of external 
ccclesiasticd) authority. They sprung from the 
Brnwiiists. who arcse m Elizabeth's days, but were 
compelled to take refuge in Holland. Under 
Cromwell they were able to extend their ministra- 
tions and Ixicamc a powerful body. Charles II.’s 
Act of Uiiiforniity drove them forth again, but they 
regainod full liberty of worship under William 111 . 
In the Britidi Isles there are over 3,000 Congrega- 
timmlist niimsters, over 5.000 churches, and nearly 
half a million commimicaii*^s, while the mimher of 
communicants througliont the world is^over i.senpoo- 

Cwngreu. tlie iegisUtno .i^seiuhly of the Umtod 
Stitt'S, which first met on March 4. 1789. It consists 
of i Senate ,ind a Hou.se of Representatives. 

Conio Swctlons form an interesting dmston of the 
sci aice of gcmiictry. and have to do w ith sui.h curved 
Im -f as i an be produced by the iiucraeciioiis of a 
p’ine With .a right circular cone. Five different 
sections can be found ; the triai^le..the parabola. 
th,‘ hyperbola, the circld, and the ellipse. 

COiilfwna are cone-bearing trees, im.luding firs, 
p.nes, cellars, cypresses. Junipers, yews, etc., and 
ara widely distributed. They are important ttanlM-r 
tTv’es, and many of them yield resins and juices of 
cansiderable commercial value. 

Conjunotlon. in astronomv. means the meeting of 
two or more heavenly bodies m the same longitude. 

GonsoleaM Honay is money paid to the rovonue 
by persons who have previously omitted payment. 

Ccnaevtptloii* a sysii'm oi compulsory military 
service by lot or enrolment, introduced in France m 
1798, but now generally superseded. France, Ger- 
many, Austria, Russia, and some other countries 
have adopted a general compulsory service, rendeniig 
all able-bmlicd males lialde to 1 term oi soldiering. 
A Nation.al Service movement for a modified ftwm of 
conscrijlttoTi for this country has been much discussed 
of Iffte. and Ims for its le.ider the veteran war-captaie 
Lord Roberts. 
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ConMPvatlvs Is the political Party name adopted 
by the Tories about the time of the nassmir oi the 
first Reform Hill (1832). ^ - 

OonsUtorSTt a term applied to the private Auncil 
of state under the Roman Empire, but in later timet 
used to designate the higher ecclesiastical courts 
and senates of the Anglican and Roman cliurches. 
Constable, an officer of high rank in niedijeval times, 
and still. In some few offices, such as the Lord High 
Constables of England and Scotland, representing 
considerable dignity. Before the introduction of 
the police system in Englai 
pariM had Its constables tyion whom devolved the 


considerable digiiity. 

" i in England every hundred and 

parish had Its constables tyion whom devolved the 
duty of keeping the peace. * The official designation 
of a policeman is police constable. 

COBsiellation is the term applied to a group of 
fixed stars. According to Ptolemy, there were ^ 
constellations. Others were discovered and addcA 
from time to time, and now there are 8$ constella* 
tions, which have been chiefly named from the 
classical mythology. 

CoBBtltutlon implies the organisation of the great 
body fiolitic of the nation «itii regard to legislatb’e. 
ludicial, and executive authority and power. The 
l^slatlve power is vested in the King, the Lords 
imritual and temporal, and tiie House of Commons. 
The Judicial authority rests with the judges and 
magistrates, not removable after appointment except 
m very seriops fault; the jury system, which is a 
very Important part of the British constitution, 
afibrdliig a guarantee that no accused person can be 
dealt with as guilty until twelve of his peers ha\e 
convicted him. The executive power is nominally 
In the hands of the Sovereign, but is really exercised 
by the res]>on<iible ministers, who owe their positions 
mainly to the popular prefernient. in this country. 

CenauMtantlatlon is the belief that the body and 
blood of Christ become part of the bread and wme 
partaken of at Holy Communion. 

OoBsult tlie title borne by the two chief magistrates 
of the Roman Republic. Three consuls were 
uyiointed for France after the dissolution of the 
Directory In 1799. Napoleon becoming First Consul 
and holding the office until 1804. when he was made 
Emperor. At the present day diplomatic and com* 
mercial representatives abroad of the British. 
American.vand other governments are styled consuls. 

Contraband Goods are such ns are prohibited to 
be imported or exported, especially such as are not 
allowed to be sold to belligerents in time of war. 

Convention Is an assembly of representative 
persons delegated to decide imjiortaiit questions. 

Convocation is an assembiy of ecclesiastics for 
dealing with church affiiirs. There are only two in 
England, those of Canterbury and York under tiic 
headship of their respective nrchbLslinps. 

COollee nre Asiatic labourers employed In large 
numbers in tropical and siib'tropical lands for planta- 
tion and menial work of all kinds. 

CoppoP* one of the most familiar of metals, used In 
ancient times as an alloy with tin in producing 
bronze, and preceding iron as an industrim 
material. Co|>|>cr ores are most abundant in North 
America. Spain, Chili, Australia, and iVussia, also 
yield large quantities. The chief coiiper-niiiiiiig region 
of England i.s Cornwall, and Swansea has attained 
great celebrity as a copper-sinclti^ district. All 
copper compounds are poisonous. Copper sulphate 
is largely used in calico-printing and in tlie 
production of blue and green pigments. The yearly 
quantity of copper raised throughout the world is 
some 790.000 metric tons, over 78,000 ‘ssit’s Iniing 
from the British Empire, mainly Australia and 
Canada. Tlie consumption of copper for ammunU 
tion purposes in the great war (1914-15) was so vast 
m. to deplete ail the usual sources of production, and 
led to much contraliand traffic between neutral and 
lielllgercnt countries, the extra supply from America 
being very large. 

Copperas, sulphate of iron, or green vitriol, 
employed in the production of sulirhunc acid and in 
the manufacture of ink and black dyes. * 

Copts, descendants of the ancient Egyptians, 
professing a modified Christianity, the head of their 


R^em being a Patriarch. They do not marry out 
or their own race. 

Coral, a hard calcareous substance secreted by 
certain zoophytes for their habitation and support, 
varying in colour and texture, some being red or 
pink and some white, some compact ancT smooth, 
and some rough and porous. The structure of the 
coral secretions assumes a variety of forms, fan-IUte, 
tree-like, in mushroom shape, and so forth. Red 
coral is mainW obtained from the Mediterranean. 
The coral reefs of the Pacific and Indian Oceans and 
the Red Sea are often many miles in extent. 

Cordite, a smokeless powder adopted for small 
arms and lieavy artille^ by the British Government 
In the naval and military services in 1889, oqd 
composed of 58 parts of nitro-glycerine, 37 of gun. 
cotton, and 5 of vaseline. Superseded by an im* 
proved explosive in 190a. 

CordUFoy. a strong cotton fustian, rttrbed and 
made with a pile, so cut as to leave a surface ridged 
in the direction of the warp. 

Cork, the b.irk of a apecies of oak grown largely in 
the South of Europe and North Africa. The cork 
tree is said to yield bark every six to ten years for 
150 years, and grows to a height of from ao to 40 
feet. Its lightness and elasticity enable it to be used 
for a variety of commercial purposes, especially for 
stoppers of bottles. 

Cormorant, a large swimming and diving bird, of 
which there me over ao species. It li\es mostly on 
fish and is famed for its voracity. It is found in 
Europe, Asia, and America. 

Corn* a term used to designate sucli cereal products 
.IS are ubcnI as food, but more especially applied to 
wheat in this country, to oats in Scotland, and to 
maize in America. 

Comoll Unlvorolty, at Ithaca. New York State, 
was founded 1^ Ezra Cornell, and aflords education 
to 3.000 male and female students. 

Corn Laws were statutes intended for the benefit 
of British Agriculture, and were for the most part 
prohibitive of exportation and imposed a dutv on 
imported com. Prom 1436 to towards the mfdole of 
the 19th century such laws were fin force, and were 
often of a very stringent nature. These laws 
became sn oppressive and caused com to reach so 
high a price that the poorer classes were plunged 
Into distress A powenul anti-corn law agitation was 
organisr;d, of which Cobden, Bright, and ViUiers 
were the leaders, and Sir Robert Peel, in 1846. passed 
an Act lowering the com duty to is. per quarter. 
This gave quick relief, turned England into a P*ree 
Trade country, and led to a •period of prosperity 
which has in the main been continued ever since. 
The com duty was ultimately abolished entirely. 

Coronation fexpondltura. King Edward vll.'s 
coronation established a record for modem times, 
costing the sum of ^^359,000. The coronation ol 
George IV. cost ^>238,238; and tliat of William IV. 
only £^,000, it being announced that "it was the 
hope of the King and the Ministers to prevent a 
heavy burden from falling on the people.'* In con- 
nection with George IVT’s crowning an elationte 
record was intended to be published; but It proved 
too expmsive an undertaking to complete. The 
part which did appear contained seventy-three 
coloured drawings, •‘finished like enamels, on 
velvet and white satin,” each portrait costing 50 
guineas. 

Coroner* an officer whose duty It is to hold inquests 
on the bodies of people who are suspectM of 
havlnjg died from other than n.itural causes. He Is 
usually either a lavwer or a doctor ; an inquest takes 
the fomi of a legal mquiiy, a court being constituted, 
with A Jury, the coroner being the presiding oflScer. 
There are in some places fire-inquests also. 

Corporation, a body of persons, authorised laj 
law or Crown ^nrant, to mrry out certain specific 
duties, and to nold property or accept responsi- 
bilities as if but one person. Corporations, vrhleh 
hane been known from very early times, are 
eiOier sole or aggregate ; that is, consist of only one 
person, or two or more persons. A bish^ and his 
successors may form a sole corporation, a nayor 
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and aldermen an acffregate corporation. Every 
city and town of importance in Ei^land is governed 
by a municipal corporation, confuting of a mayor, 
alderaimi and councillors. A mayor is dected for cnc 
year, an alderman usually for six yean« and a 
councillor for three. 

Corpus Ghrlstl Fsstlval is one of the great 

celebrations ot the Roman Catholic Church, and 
takes place on the Thursday after Trinity. It was 
instituted by Pope Urban IV. in 1264. 

CortSSf the name of the Parliamentary assemblies of 
Spam and Portugal. 

Costly Traasuros* Mr. Pierpolnt Morgan was the 
pomessor of some of the costliest things in the 
world. He bought the late Lord Anglesey’s rock- 
crystal ewer which fetched 4,000 guineas at auction . 
in London. Among Mr. Morgairs other treasures 
were tho Raphael Madonna of he. Anthony of Padua, 
for which he paid ;^ioo,ooo; four tapestries alter 
Boucher, which cost liiin two million francs; ten 
decorative panels painted by Fragonard for 
Madame Dubniry, valued at over 100,000 ; and 
Gainslxirough’s “Stolen Duchess," for which he 
gave ;£30 ,ocxx He bought the Pfungst collection of 
antique bronzes for j£i5,oao ; and the Gavet collec- 
tion of Rembrandt etchings for a similar sum ; ha 
owned the famous old silver gathered together by 
Herr Gutmunn ; and (laid something like ji,i)o,ooo for 
the Mannheim collection. His library included such 
rare treasures as the Lvaiigelui Quatuor," liought 
for £10,000 ; a 5.000 guinea copy of the *' Psaluioruni 
Codex," the manuscript of Book 1 . of “Paradise 
Lost," the reserve price of which was £^,000 : and 
a large nuniber of Caxtons, tour 01 which are 
valued at £5.000. <See Mosgan. Pierpolnt* in 
Promuunt FcopU Seettou.) 

Cotton* the name of a plant of several .species, 
bearing large yellow flowers with purple centres. 
These centres expand into pods, which at maturity 
burst and yield the white fibrous substance knoun 
as cotton. Cotton grows most abumlantly in the 
United States, but is also cultivated with success in 
the West Indies, India, Brazil, and the Levant. 

Cotton Indnotry of Great Britain maintains .nt 
least three tmllions of ixrople. The capital invented 
in it is not loss than ^400,000,000, and it pays every 
year something like j£40,ooo,ooo for the raw material, 
by far the greater part of which comes from foruigu 
countries. That raw cotton is manufactured into 

S am and falirics valued roundly at ^100.000,000, and 
ttle mure than a fifth of the product is consumed 
in the home| market. Eighty jxtr cent, of the total 
production of the L.’incashire spindles and looms 
goes to foreign countries in spite of taritf walls, into 
neutral markets, and into our pwn ftossessions. It is 
estimated tliat there are about 140.000,000 spindles 
for the spinning of the world’s cotton ; and of these 
this country ha.s over 55.000,000. 

Cotton Seed Oil is an oil extracted from the seed 
of tlie cotton plant, and is of considerable com- 
mercial value, being often used as a substitute for 
olive oil. 

Count* a foreign title of nobility corresponding In a 
sense to that of an English earl, but of iiiucli inferior 
status socially in reality. The wife of an Enghsli earl 
is called countes.s. 

County* signified originally the territory of a count 
or earl; now it comprises a shire or one of the a<I- 
minhtratlvc areas into which the kingdom is divided. 
England and Wales have 52 counties, Scotland 33, 
and Ireland 39. Smne cities and towns are also 
counties in themselves, so constituted bv charter. 
County Counoiln were established by the Local 
Government Act, 1888. They are popularly elected 
bodies, invested with administrative powers of gre<it 
scope, including the making and keeping in repair 
of ro-ads and bridays. cimsid^Vable educational 
authority, the controrof refomiatory and industrial 
schools and lunatic asylums, the apixiintment of 
coroners, the licensing of music halls, andynany 
oUier dutlea. County Councillors are elected for 
three years, and county Aldermen fur six. A 
ehafmiaii is elected by the whole l»Hly, and may be 
chosen from the outside if deemed expedient. 
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Count# Courts were established in England in 
sBiSj tne Jurisdiction being then limited to actions up 
io%io. Numerous extending acts have since been 
passed, and up to December 31, 1904, actions to the 
£S/o limit* or by ^reeiuent up to j£ioq* could be 
brought therein. The act which came into operation 
January 1, 1905. honever, raised tlie limit of the 
ordinary Junsctiction to £100. There are now 54 
county court circuits, and about 500 courts. Annually 
over a million and a quarter actions are instituted in 
our county courts, and of nearly four millions ster- 
ling Claimed therein in the aggregate every year 
over onedialf tsrecovf^cd. Of the total number of 
bankruptcy petitions sotnethiiig like 75 per cent, are 
filed in the county court. 

Coup d*Etot* a sudden act of State of a revolution- 

* Ising character and earned out by force. The best 
known example of modern times was the over- 
turning of the French National Assembly by Louts 
Napoleon in 185?, wherein' he became Emperor. 

Couner* a servant or factotum accompanying a 
person or party on a journey, to make and superin- 
tend the arrangements as to conveyance and 
accommodation : formerly the term implied a 
messenger despatched on any mission of importance 
necessitating speed and circuinspf ctiun. 

Court Leot. a court of record held annually before 
the steward of any p.articular manor or lordCim; 
anciently the term meant a local criminal court for 
dealing with petty oflcnces. 

Covenantors were a body of Scottish Presbyteilans 
who in the cause of religious liberty, in 1038, and 
again In 1643. pledged tiicnisclves to uphold the 
Presbyterian iaith, as against both prelacy and 
popery. 

Cevent Garden* in London, now a great flower and 
fruit market, was once a convent garden owned by 
the abbot and monks of Westminster. 

CralHl are familiar crustaceans, carrying a ihell, 
Iwcathing through gills, and being provided with ten 
external limbs or unws, the side nnd sii.aller limbs 
being used for walking, and the two front claws 
serving as fingers for grasping purposes. There are 
many varieties, including land cral>s, spider crabs, 
red crabs, etc. Suit shell crabs arc the ordinary 
edible crabs at the moulting period. 

Cnspu* a light, crimpy falu-ic made from silk, the 
natural gum being utilised for the production of the 
crisp, wavy rharacter of the material. A coarser 
kina of crape is made from cotton. 

Creed, a brief enumeration of a particular belief or 
religion. I'lie Apostles’ Creed is adapted from 
I. Corinthians, xv., 3-A The Nicenc Creed, which 
proclaims the Godhead of Christ, was promulgated 
at Niexa in 325. The Athanasian Creed, w|^ch 
ex^KHinds the doctrine of the Trinity, dates from the 
5th century. 

Cremation* the ancimt custom, to some extent 
revived in inodcni times, of burning the dead. 
Many scientific men cunmicnd the practice on 
hygienic grounds and niiiiierous eiiiiiieiit people 
have in recent years been cremated in accordaiico 
with instructions given by Vill. The principal 
crematoria 111 EngLiiut arc at Woking and Golders 
Green. There are other crematoria -it Manchester 
and Glasgow. 

Croole, J West Indian and Spanish American term 
applied to a person born in the country but of 
a foreign race. It is also loosely used to indicate 
a negro born in the country, not brought from 
Africa. 

Craoaoto, a substance obtained from coal tar by 
fractional (listilldtioii from crude pyroligneous acid. 
It is a valuable antisc'ptic. jire^ents decay in wooil, 
and is usetl to give a pe.ity flavour to whisky. 

OMUy (or Cr^cyi, the French village, lunr Abbr- 
viUe, where Bdunrd HI. gamed his great vicpiry 
over the I'rcnch in 1346. 

Cntodeoiu By atom is the term given to the 
uppennost strata of locks ot the Mesozoic period 
It lias file following sub-divUiuns : Maestricht hedi, 
chalk with flints, chalk devoid of flints, chalk marl, 
upper greensand, and gault. 

Crlokat* an old English outdoor game, playetl as 
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fw back as the nth centiuy, and now th^ fiatiofial 
eominer game. (See I’ean “Diettonary %r SOorts 
and PasUmos") ft 

Ortoket* a genus of insects of the grasshopper 
order, which move by leaps. The male produces a 
chlrpir^r noise by the action of its wiim 

Cvlmasui War was begun in the Spring of 1854. 
and lasted until March, 1856. Great Britain. France, 
Sardinia and Turkey were engaged as allies on tlie 
one aide, and Russia alone on the other. 

Orimpt a person whose nefarious occuiiation was to 
decoy men into naval or military service for a con> 
sidaratlon or, alternatively j||k»netjnies also incident- 
allvl.one who kept a houseofacconiniixlation to which 
saflors were allured and plundered. The payment 
of " ciimpage ** by ship-captains or owners is now 
illegal, and “Jack ashore" is protected as much ah 
possible from land-sharks of the crimp goiius. 

Cnnollne was the name given to a stiff material, 
originally of horce hair, worn by ladies as a skirt- 
expander from about 1855 to i860, li was a modem 
adaptation of the farthingales and hoop skirts worn 
in earlier times. 

CPQOOdllet tile name of the largest existing reptile, 
and classed with the alligator and tlie gavial. The 
crocodile inhaliits the Nile region, the alligator the 
lower Missis^pi. and the gavial is found in the 
wmers of the (Ranges 

CFottara are fanners of the western coast-islands of 
Scotland, wlio occupy very small holdings and eke 
out a living hy fishing and otlicr occupations. 

Cvonalooh* the name given to an ancient monumental 
erection consisting of a large rough stone placed on 
three or more upright stones and found in various 
parts of Great Briuin and the Continent. 

CrpOkealta, a brittle mineral of leaden-grey hue 
and metallic lustre, found in Norway, and named 
after Sir William Crookes, the discovererof thaliiuiii. 

0 vOP 6 « a Hindoo word meaning ten millions, and used 
commercially to signify that numlicr of rupees. 

Ckoslw, tlie stafC or crook, of a bishop carried 
before that digmtary on speaal episcopal occasions. 
It is generally nchly decorated in gilt at the top. 

Qmw« a genus of well-known birds, including the 
common crow, the rook, the raven, and the jackdaw. 
It is a gross feeder, living on flesh, garbage, insects, 
etc., is of black plumage, and builds in trees. 

GvUMdM were military expeditions undertaken by 
tome of the Chnstian nations of Europe with the 
object of wresting Jerusalem from the Mahomedans. 
Bliter the Hermit started the agitation in 109$. and 
firem that date to 1271 various crusades were under- 
taken. There were eight crusades in all: ist, 
X096-9. under (kidfrey of Bouillon, winch succeeded 
tajpepturing Jerusalem: and, 1147-9. led by I^uis 
yn,« and unsuccessful; 3rd., 1180-^},', in which 
Ridiafd I. took part, against Saladin, alM> un- 
■teoessful; iaca-4. led by Count Baldwin of 
Flanders, and resulting in the foiiuding ofa Latin 
CQpire in Constantinople ; rtli, 1217, Ted by John 
Bueone ; fith, 1238-9, under the Emiieror Fr^erick 
IL ; yth, 1048-50, Ira by St. I.,ouis (Louis IX. of 
Fiaoce); mid. 6th. and last, 1370-71, under the same 
leadership, but resulting in failure. Millions of lives 
and an enormous amount of treasure were sacrificod 
in these enterprises, and when all was done Icrii- 
lalem remained in the possession of the “ infidels." 

Gl^Ollta* a muieral found in extensive beds in 
<&eenland, and one of the main sources of aluminium. 
It is also used for making a creamy white glass In 
conjunction with silica and oxide of zinc. 'j. 

CrFPt* a vaulted subterranean portion of an abbw, 
catnedral, or church, now generally used for burUus 
or monumental puiposes. 

Cryptogamta* the twenty-fourth and final order In 
the botanical system of Linnaeus, includuig the 
I'ungi, Algic, Fiuces, and MuscL 

Cryatal Palaca* a gigantic glass and Iron building 
standing at Sydenham, erected In t 8 se- 54 i ntainly 
iroio the niateri.ilb of the Hyde Park Croat Exhibi- 
tion building ot tS5x. It covers over 000 etres with 
tlie grounds F inancial 4 i 5 icultie& made an applica- 
tion to the Court of Chancery necessary in tgti, and 
a sale of the est.ite was ordered. Attempts erexe 


made to save the property for the nation, and the 
Court fixed ;£9io,oao as the sale price. The Eatl ot 
IMyinouth thenupon paid a deposit of £00^000. and 
the public was appealed to for subscriptious for ftie 
balance. On June 30, xpis, a sum ot ;^90,ooo was 
still wanting, although nieanwliile Lor? Plymouth 
liad advanced the money for the legal completion of 
the purchase. Within twelve days from June go, 
liowever, in response to an appeal through the Times 
the £9 o,ocx> was raised, and the Crystal Palace now 
lielongs to the people. 

Cablnm. (Sec Pont Impvenslonlsm.) 

Cookoo, a well-known migratory bird wiiich is found 
in Great Britain from April to July, and has a 
very characteristic note, uttered during the niatiag 
season only by tlie male. It lays its eggs in the 
rie^ts of other nirds, but only one egg in each nest. 

Calcines, the name of a Scottisli monastic fmtemity, 
not attached to any of the rc<mgmsed orders, and 
existing from the 9th to the 14th ci-ntury. 

Cannltonm, the term applied to the arrow-headed 
characters tound m Assyria, Persia, and Mesopo- 
tamia. Good examples may lie seen in the British 
Museum, some of tliein several tiiousand years old. 

Cupola, tlic inner portion of a dome. Famous 
rii|)ol.u> are tliose m the Roman Pantheon, the 
Mosque of St. Sophia at Cnnstaiitiiio|ilc, St. Peter’s 
at Rome, and St. P.iul’s in London. 

Cavfaw, the bdl which William the Conqueror ordered 
to be rung at eight o'clock each night in the towns 
and villages of Britain, as a siniaS tu the iiiliabi rants 
to extinguish lights and go to bed. li was aliOkished 
in 1x00. but at Rtpon, Sandbach. and Wokingham, 
the curfew is still rung as a matter of custom. 

Cuvlow, a w^ditig bird of which there are several 
species. It freouents inarsliy places, feeiJs on worms 
and insects, and possesses a very long-curved bill. 

Cyanotfan, a compouiid of nitrogen and carbon, 
obtained from heated dry mercury cyanide, and 
highly poisonous. It combines to form numerous 
ry.iiiides, and is of great use in producing, in com- 
bination with iron, various deep blue pigments, 
inclUiJing Prussian idue, Chinese blue, etc. 

Cyeling, a recre;ition largely indulged in by all 
cl iKse-i. Cycles have undergone great improvements 
i I recent years, the machines now in iintvenal use, 
of the “safety" order, being easy to ride, light of 
weight, and cupahle of being ridden at a good triced. 
Thfnr can now be bought from £,f^ to 

Cyclone, a circul-ir, whirling wind ol great power 
and intensity, occurring in warm climates. 

CynsFl, or Kymri, a branch of the Celtic race which 
settled in Wales and Cornwall 

Cynloe were a set of Greek phUosophors, founded 
ny Antisthenes, the pupil of Socrates. They held 
tlwt \irtuc was the only good, and condemned 
arts, sciences, pleasures, and riches. Diogenes 
was the most famed of the cynics. 

Cynoeophnlas, a genus of monkeys of the Old 
World with dog-like heads, and belonging to the 
baboon branch of the Simiad.c. 

Czap IS the title of the Emperor of Russia, and is 
derived from Caesar The first Czar was Ivan IV., 
crowned in 1547. The Czar's wife is styled Czaruia, 
and his eldest son Czarowitcli 

CzMhs are a Siavic liranch, and include the 
Bohemians, the Mor.ivians, and the Slovaks; they 
inhabit Bohemia, Moravia, and Nortli Hungary, and 
number some 7,000,000. 

D 
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Dwriiahlind. a German Imdeer-houiid, remarkable 
for its skort lunfs and long bodj. 

Daolte consists of plagiochise and quartz, together 
with ndnerals of the hornblende and pyroxene 
fuulles. Occurs mostly in Transylvania and the 
CordillerSn districts of America. 

Daeoita* Indian bnifands, or profesrional rolibers, 
who were fonnerty very numerous and terrorised 
the districts they infested, especially Lower Bengal. 
Of late years tJiey have been m great part dispersed, 
but bonds of them still give troutile in the more 
rhmote place!.. 

Daerjdlttin. a genus of plants of the yew ffunily. 
native of New Zcnland and the East Indies, the 
young brandies of which are used in tiie making of 
a beverage not unlike spruce beer. 

a measure in versification, consisting of a 
foot of three syllables, the first long, and the second 
and third sliurt, as iaviuffly, vrrily, 

DAOtyllomaLnoy, the art of divination by means of 
finger rings, now less resorted to by professors of the 
occult than formerly. 

Daotylomys, a .South American rodent of the size 
of a rat, possessing a long scaly tail. 

DMtylopterua, a fish of the gurnard family, with 
wingdike pectoral fins; sometimes known as the 
flyii^ fisli, though that appellation is more generally 
given to hjtocatus exthtMS. 

Dado, a term <lcnoring the portion of a pedestal 
between tlic ba.se and the cornice; also applied to 
the lower part ot the walls of a room w'len aeCMated 
differently from the tipper part. 

Daflla. a kind of fresh-water duck, with long su^le 
tail, found in Europe, Asia, and America. The 
pintail duck belongs to this genus. 

DimUoF* a s'aarp-)>ointeri nisiruiiienC for stabbing, in 
frec]uent u->e in nicdiievu] times as a private weapon, 
and still occasionally earned on the (terson m Italy 
and Spain 

DMddV'alOi a kind of liquor often referred to in 
x6tn century English liter.iture, and sold at the sign 
of the Dagger in Holbnrn. a Loudon house much 
frequcntecTbv the galbuits of the time. 

Dadoba. an edifice dedicated to the custody of relics 
orBuddha. and numerous in the leiiiples of Ceylon 
and other Budohist countries 

Datfonal. the fc.ist ol the Flulistincs m honour of 
Dagon. their god, which was depicted with the head 
' ■ ■ ■ ' ' the body like a fish. 


ofa ni,in .(ud the lower part of 

Daguqpraol 

in Paris by 


K pq, a photographic process invented 
. Daguerre during the years 
resulting in the employment of the camera for the 


exposure of a silver pUie, sensitised by iodine fumes 
in a dark chamticr. 

D^ablyeh, a kind of boat much used on the Nile, 
broad at die :itcrn and ta|>ering off gracefully at the 
prow. It c.irnos one or two masts and laiceii sails. 

** Dally Chronloie,*' a London morning Liberal 
pai>er, founded by M r Edwiard Lloyd in 1876, and 
incorporating the CUrktmwll JVnvs. Its price 
W.1S a penny until 1904, when it was reduced to a 
halfpenny. 

**Dail^ GrayhlOt** an illustrated penny dally 
moming piper, started in 1890 as an ailjunct to thie 
weekly urapJne 

**Dail)r Mall.'* an ImporiabUnlonist halfpenny 
morning paper commenced ui 1896 by the Harms- 
worths. 

** Dally mvrov.'* founded In 1004 by the Harms* 
worths as a penny moniing illustrated papier for 
women, but. being unsuccessful on those lines, was 
turned into a general halfpenny lUustrated, and 

wg^l^^llfawa anE Leadei^** a London Liberal 
niorimig |ss]>er, started as tho IVi/r in 1810, 

whoM first ediror was diaries Dickens. Among hs 
later editors have liecixSir H. W.qLucy, Mr. li. T. 
Cook, and Mr. A. Or Gardiner, Its price was 
reduced to a halffMinny ui if;u4. 

**Dall|r Talatfrapht^ a penny Imperial-Un 
morning newspaper, started in 1^55. and 
a veiw large ciicuiatloii. Lord Burnliain h dim 
ppoynecor. Sir Edwm Arnold was its editor fbr 


DalmkA a feudal lord of Japan, forming a class who, 
from Independent princes, have declined to 
gdObrnors of their particular districts under the 
rule of the Mikado. 

Dmlrles are properly places where milk is stored 
and converted into butter and cheese, but in large 
cities the term is applied to sliotui where milk is stud 
only. Great improvements have been made m 
recent years in the coiisiniction and management 
of dairies, and hand processes in the making of 
butter and cheese have been largely superseded by 
meclianical power. 

Dais, an elevated parJ of a floor, or a platform, in a 
large room or half. It usually has a seat or seats 
uiKin It, and >s covered with a canopy, it is tlie 
p'ace of honour occupied by the nio-st distinguished 

* personage or personages, as the King, the Lord 
Mayor, a bishop, etc 

Dak. the name given to the native post service m 
India, mamtamed by rc» lys of runners. 

Dalmatian Dog* the old-fashioncd coach dog, 
white, spotted with black. Often called the " plum- 
pudding deg.” 

Dalmatio. a wide-sleeved err.lesiastical vestment, 
reaching below tiie knee. Worn by bishops and 
deacons over the .ilb or stole. 

Dama. tlie scientific name of the fallow deer, v^ch 
IS fawn coloured or brown, dotted with white spl^ 

Damaak* a textile fig red fabric, made in vanoui 
forms, with silk threads of many colours, as 
ally woven in the city ul Damascus ; in a cotqbinatiOD 
of silk and wool or cotton ; in linen only fer table 
cloths, etc ; or in cotton. 

Damaskeening, the art ot inlay mg cno ineial upon 
another, largely practised in the b,ist m nieducval 
timifs, especially m the decoratum of suonl hl.ide:>. 
In It* iiiotlcm turni it has Ixicn greatly (bweloped. 

Damp, hiumdity, nioisturc, assuaies numerous forms, 
h 're-damp, however, has nothing to do with humidity 
or moisture |the term dainu m this case beung derived 
from the frerman, tiavifj, \apour), but consists of a 
(toisonous va{iour met with m nones and often die 
cause of explosions ; i hoke-damp is mainly composed 
of carbonic and gas, tiiid causes suifocatinu. 

Dan. a mining tenn applied to a vessel in whicli 
wp’tr Is tonv^*\ cd tt> the surface. 

DanaliUi. a transit rut mineral occurring in various 
)Mrtsof the Umtf d Stales of Amenc.-i. 

Danburlte. a sun^Trtance found in crystals in va^nous 
regions of Aincric.!, and in Switzerland, and of a 
ye!lowi:,h-white colour. A borosilicate of calctum. 

Danoette is an architectural term, applied to a form 
of zigzag mctuUlmg on- n found in ancient building* 
of the Komanestiuc or Norman order. 

Dancing, a torm of exercise, gcneiallv performed to 
a musical accrimpaiuiiioiu aiul comp'istiig many 
different styles. It w.n, ori"iiiaUy .idopt^ as a 
religious observance, was gradually devuloped Vrith 
the advance of nmsic, and in modem times has been 
highly cultivated prolessionalh . On tlie st^c it is 
one of the greatest attraction:. In the form otfiallol, 
and 111 private life is much indutg^ed m. balls and 
dances forming a leading society diversion. Among 
the different styles of dances, step dances performed 
by one person— such as the jig, hornpipe, etc., arc 
ainoiiir the oldest, while dances executed in pair*, 
including the waltz, jivilka, schottische, etc,, are 
more modern. Of what are called s<iu.'ire dances, 
the country dance takes preceticncc in point of tone ; 
they also coinpnse the tpiadnUt!. tho reel, iiiaxurks, 
etc Minuets, gavotitrs, cotillions, etc., belong to the 
stately period of the T7tli .ind tSth centuries Cortam 
foreign lUinccs ot questionable taste, such as the 
tango, have had a temporary vogue m recent years. 
For references to the chief dances sec Sp 9 rts and 
Pastiffux section. Also sec Ballet in this mccIoo. 

Dandle Dlnmont, species of Scotch terrier named 
after the well-known ch.iracter in (Jttv Manrurtw. 

Daitdles. the name given to a class of exquisitee 
prominent m early Victorian days, and altiacted 
atteiilioA by excessive regard for dres^ 

DiUiatfeld. a tax miposed In HngUnd in Aiq;k>- 
Saxon iini<*s to raise funds for resisting the J fanes. 
Edward the Confessor abolished the tax, bm it a os 
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revived by the Conqueror end subsequentlyrretained. 
under anotlier name. Ions Bfter denser drom the 
Danes was past. f 

Danelaw was the law enforced by the Danes in the 
fifteen English counties occupied by them in the 
^ century, and extending from the Thames to the 
Tees northward, and mm Watliiie; Street to 
the German Ocean eastwards. The country 
occupied was also called the Danelaw or DaneLafrli. 

Oanaa* Blood, a common plant of the elder faiiuly. 
deriving its name from the tradition that it originally 
grew from the blood of Danes killed in battle. 

Danltao* the title by wliicb a ^cret order of 
Mormons was known, and to whom many serious 
crimes were attributed. 

Davlon Projoot was a scheme entered upon at the 
close of the ijrtli century by I'aterson, tJic Scotcl 
financier, for colonising the Isthmus of Panama and 
thereby diverting trade in the direction of Scotland. 
A large numlier of Scotch people went out, and 
much monw was sunk in the enterprise, but owii^ 
to the deadliiiess of the climate and other causes 
the scheme failed utterly. 

Darter, a genus of birds of the pelican family, with 
pointed bill and long seipent-like neck. Two s{>ecies 
only are known : one belonging to Africa, the other 
to America. 

DafiMmake. the name of a serpentine Ilz.'ird of the 
Aconltas family, noted for the dartmg maimer in 
which it attacks its prey. 

Daayurae. the name of a carnivorous quadruped, 
hairy tailed, and of the opossum family, with white 
spots ; confined to AustralLi and Tasmania. 

Datary. a Roman ecclesiastical functionary, who 
acted for the Pope in all matters relating to the 
Issuing of grants and dispensations; the dater or 
dispatcher of tlie Papal buAs. 

Data PalBlt a native of Northern Africa, where it is 
grown in grc.it profusion. It is also known in 
Southern Europe and Western Asia to some small 
extent. It grows from 60 to So ft. high, and its fruit 
is of great value as a food. From the leaves 
the Africans make roofs for their huts ; ropes are 
made from the fibrous parts of the stallu ; and the 
sap furnishes a stimulating beverage. 

Danbraltet a substance of a yellow colour found in 
earthy masses in Chili, and a bismuth oxychloride. 
Namro after Daubr^, the French mineralogist. 

DainhlB« the title borne by eldest sons of the Kings 
of France from 13^ to the Revolution of 183a 

PanWt an animal of the zebra order, with black and 
white stripings. A native of Africa and usually 
known as Burchell's zebra. 

DlAVMiport, the name given to a small ornamental 
writing desk much in vogue about tlic middle of the 
Mh century. 

"iMiry Jonas,** a nautical term of a humorous turn 
noposed to apply to the spirit of the sea ; thus, 
It a a common saying among sailors, when a person 
dies at sea. that he is committed to "DavyJon«i’s 
locker. ~ 


Day- a period of 94 hours ; or the period of the sun's 
position above the horizon each day. The exact 
measure of time covered by a day is 93 hours, 56 
minutes and 5 seconds. The Babylonians counted 
their day from sunrise to sunrise, the Hebrews 
and Athenians from sunset to sunset, and the 
Romans from midnight to midnight. 

Day Mopsarlaa are modern mstituclons, the result 
m a movement for the protection of the young 
^ildren of working people, and consist of 
where infants are nursed and cared for while their 
mothers are at work. The movement was originated 
In France. 

Daadoilf the name of an ecclesiastical official, who 
assists in some of the smaller ministerial duties in 
church or chapel ; and in the Anglican Church ranks 
below a priest. 

Oaad LanguagaSt are such as the ancient Greek 
and Roman tongues, which are no louger spoken 
but are preserved in literature. u 

Daad-Oll* the name given to oily products obtained 
from the distillation of coal tar. and heavier than 
water, such as naphthaline, creosote, etc. 


Deal, the name given to planks of fir tree wood of 
Northern Europe. 9 inches wide and three Inches 
thick, fifty cubic feet of which form a load, and xoo 
superiicar feet a square. An Americas deal. It 
should be noted, is X9 inches broad and 9| inches 
thick, and of the uniform length of 19 feef. 

DaaUt a Church of England dignitary, ranking next 
below a bishop, and tlie heaa of the Chapter of a 
cathedral. 

Dean of Faoulty. a Scottish law officer appointed 
to preside over Uic Faculty of Advocates. 

Dean of Qnlld* the name ^ven, in the days of 
guilds, to their chief officer, and now only uwed to 
designate the head of a royal burgh or merchant 
company, who has the superintendence of buildings. 

Dear Deer Forests. Some of the Scottish deer 
forestb are of enormous extent and fetch veiy h^ 
rentals. Thf 'orest of Mar alone, with its 80,000 
acres, Is almost as large as two of the counties of 
Scotland ; Blackmount covers nearly as much 
ground as tlie county of London ; Keay stretches 
over a hundred square miles ; and there are fourteen 
other forests, ranging from 30,000 to 51,000 acres. 
In all, these ScQttisii forests, winch number over 150, 
have an area four times as large as Westmorland, 
and yield a rental revenue of al>out half a million 
pounds sterling. For a siiigle forest, Ivercauld, a 
rent of £^000 has been asked, and paid ; Inver- 
mark would not be considered dear at Z4.000; 
GIcnquoich at ;^3.ooo; and Mantore at Xs.sool 
The county of Perth has a yearly shooting \alue ol 
j^iSOiOoo, and the shires of Koss, Argyll, Atordoen, 
and Inverness have a sporting revenue averaging 
little short of six figures apiece. So enormous has 
been the growth m rental value that Coignafeam. 
which was let a couple of generations ago fur £30^ 
found a tenant not long since for £2,000. 

D«Ath*l Head Moth, a large insect, not uncommon 
in England, and remarkable because of its having on 
its thorax tiie outlined semblance of a human sxuU. 
It emits a peculiar, mournful sound when startled. 

Doath-watoh. The so-called death>watch. with 
its mysterious ticking in the night time, is due to 
nothing more senoiis than the furniture>bmtle. The 
larva of this insect burrows in the furniture, making 
the piuholcs which are often to be seen in old fumt 
ture. It is three years in its pupa condition, and at 
last becomes a little bruwn in^t with a great talent 
for shamming dead, so that it is not very much 
observed. These beetles often strike the wood of 
their galleries witli their heads, and so produce a 
ticking sound which is a call to the mate. The 
ticking Is most frequent in the summer months, but 
in wanned rooms it may be heard at any time. 

Dsbentopo. a document or certificate signed by a 
public officer, corporation or company, acknowledg- 
ing indebtedness for money lent and guaimnteelng 
rem^yment with interest. 

DeoaMopa, a modification of the kaleidoscope, 
invented ny M. Debus, a French optician, and con- 
sisting of two highly polished silvered plates, set at 
an angle of 70* with each other before any object to 
obtain reflected variations of design. 

Dooada, the number xo, or, as usually understood, 
a period of 10 years. 

Daoalo^a, the Ten Commandments, which, es 
relateti tn Exodus, were given by God to Moses on 
Mount Sinai, and contained on two stone tablets. 

DpoaajMd Wlfa'a 8lBtav*a Haratiitfa Aot was 
passed in 1907. This measure was agitated for many 
years previously, making a regular annual appean> 
ance in the British Parliament, usually passi^ the 
Commons, but being rejected by the Lords, the 
bishops being its real stumbling-block. The King, 
when Prince of Wales, voted in favour of the Bill on 
more than one occasion. Marriages with sisters of 
deceased wivefsare legal ip man/ countries, and In 
several of our own colchiies, including Canada, 
Australia anU Ceylon. 

DnMmbnr, the twelfth month of the year, and the 
tmeh of the old Latin calendar. The Angio-Sazon 
called it Mid-winter monath and Yule monath. 

Dnonmvlni were a special body of ten Roman 
magistrates, invested with extensive govemiag 
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powers. The first decemvirs were elected In 
451 B.C. 

DMdaQlU Tmm are such ss died their leaves, 
or fall’' at maturity, or at certaiUKasons. as dis- 
tiiigulshed from evergreens or peflinciit foliaged 
trees or shrubs. 

Deotmal Byatem 1 $ based on a unit of 10, and for 
purposes of calculation is much simpler than the 
English system. It is in operatimi in P'rance and 
other European wuBtxicb, also In the United States 
of America. ^ 

Daeimatloik was a term originally applied to the 
punishment of putting to death of every tenth person, 
but In modern times is used in its broader signifi> 
canco to indicate any form of wholesale slaughter. 

Daokt the floor of a ship, and in large vessels com- 
prehending the first or lower deck, middle deck, and 
main deck, which is the uppermost, except the 
reserved elevated part known as the quarter-deck. 

Da^anttlon of Indopondonoo was an Act by 
which tho first American Congress, on July 4th. 
Z776, declared the Amencan colonies to lie inde- 
pendent of Great Britain. 

Doolaratlon of Rldhta. (See tflll of Rl^ta.) 

DoeoUatlon is the net of behuadiug or decapitation, 
as a form of punishment. Decollation was very 
geneialW resorted to in iiiedi.i'val times, but it 
confined mainly to France .it the present day, the 
gulUotine being the beheading instrument 

Dooompoaltloii is die act of disintegrating the 
eioments of any compound substance. Oxygen and 
hydrogen are obtained Ijy tlie decoinpusition of 
water, but these substances themselves cannot be 
decomposed. 

DooMO is a special edict or regulation ivsued by a 
supreme or governing power The judgment of a 
superior court Ls also called a decree. 

DMMdlflBl. a law term used in rt^rd to a Divorce 
Court decree which annuls a marriage, if at the end 
of six months nothing arises to interfere with tho 
decision, whereupon it is made absolute, and the 
parties are free 

DMleailOD implies the consecration to sacred pur- 
poses of any building or ground, and lias also a more 
general applicatuin t>> the setting apart of any 
building, mtitution, or enterprise to a special use. 
The term also attaches to the inscriiition by an 
author of anyixwk or work to a patrou or fnena os a 
mark of esteem. 

P— mgttff, a chief judge of the Isle of Man. 

Dmp are hoofed, homed, or antlered rumui.ints very 
widely distributed, and includii^ many species. No 
true deer are found in South Africa or Australia. 

D«fendBg of the Vsslth, a tide given to all 


English monarchs from the time of, and beginning 
with, Henry VIII. Originally coiifcrrixi liy I*ope 
Leo X, then withdrawn, and afterwards re-conforred 


Oeum uphoitta the theory that there is a ixrsonal 
God, but rejects revelation and the doctrines of tlie 
Christian rcuigion. 

Delaware*, a tribe of Red Indians once very 
numerous in Pliiladelphia, on the banks of the river 
from which they take their name, but now settled 
for the most part in Arkansas. 

Delffe ware, a kind of enamelled pottery first made 
at Delft in Holland in the 14 th century, 

Oell^aeeeeace, the process of liciuefactlon or div 
Solvs|^g by the absorption of moisture from the 
atmosphere. For instance, chromic acid crystals on 
exposure to the air quickly deliquesce. 

Delphlno*, fhe temtific name fur the dohihln 
fiumly. and conaUUng of numerouti siiecie^. Eacli 
jaw contains from to to 90 small pointed teeth. 

Delta, a triangular tract of land lietweoa diverging 
branches of a river at its mouth, and so called tram 
its general resemblance tO the Greek letter A dtUa. 
The best known examples are the deltas of the Nile, 
the Cai^ires. the Niger, and tho Mississippi. 

Delta wetaL a coppw tpd xinc alloy, with a smll 
portioii of iron added, pnwlewing almost thestreiqcth 
of iron and non-rustabla. Has been widely adop^ 
for industrial nii r»*w*«- 

nelllie. the cwoiSdtSiliig of a country by water, a 


term cymmonly applied to the story of tho worid- 
widp deluge contained in tlie Dihle. in which Noali 
and the Ark figure. A similar tradition lingers in 
tiie mytliulogies of all the ancient nations. 

De Lunatlco Inqulrendo. tlie name for a wnt 
sanctioning an mquiry into the condition of mind of 
a suptiosed insane person, with power to secure a 
due administration of his affairs il siiown to be insane. 

Democracy is the condition of direct popular 
governniuiit— '* hy the people for the people "—the 
executive powers being vested in representatives 
elected by thi^pcoplc A repubhc is m theory tiie 
most pericct form of democracy, as in tiie Umted 
States, France. Switzerland, Argentina, Urazil, 
Mexico, and other States, thou|^ in practical 

•working the democratic idea is to some extent lost 
flight of in some of tlie.se. and something akin to 
dictatorship prevails. In Great Britain tho Govern- 
ment is a ueinocracy in so far as the House ot 
Commons is concerned, and aristocratic domination 
is supposed to be held in check by the power ot 
popular re|>rcsentatioii. 

DamoUrallc, the popuLir name of the Nuniidlan 
crane, one of the largest of wading birds. 

Denarius, a silver coin of ancient Rome, worth 
about 7|d. English, first coined 069 B.C. 

Dendloulue, a member of the moulding omamedia- 
tion of Ionic and also Corinthian entablatures, over 
tho frieze and under the corona, but properly speak- 
ing. because of its projection, part of the latter. It 
consists of a row of relieved rectangular blocks, at 
regular IntervaKs, resembling teeth, hence the name. 

Dendrite, any stone or mineral on which .ippears 
natural tracery reseinbhng trees, leaves, or flowers, 
tlic result of Uie actiun of the hydrous oxide of 
manganese. 

Denier, an old Frencli coin, and tlie chief silver coin 
of Europe during the medieval period. 

Density, a tenu by which we a.sscss the quantity 
of matter in any given bulk. As Clerk Maxwell puts 
It. “the quantity of matter per uiut of space Is 
defined as the deiirity of the mass filling tliat space." 
The density of gold is 19*3, silver so‘5, copper 8*9. 
cartli v6, diamond 3*5, air 0*0013. 

DentlJ* pertaining to tlie teeth ; as dental forceps, 
dental cavity, dental pulp, etc. 

D«nt*x, * kind of fish common m the Mediterranean, 
possessing conic teeth and scaly ctiecks. 

D*od*nd, the name given in old English law to a 
peraonal chattel which had been the cause of en 
mdividmal's death. This chiittel— it might be a cart 
that had run over and killed a man— was declared a 
deodand and forfefted to the king to be applied tc 
religious uses Deodands were abolbiied in 1846.. 

D*oa*r, a coniferous tree of the cedar order, largely 
grown in lndi.i. 

D*p*rtin*nt, a division of a country or province, 
applied in France to the cliief administrative teiri- 
tones, which again are subdivided into arrondise* 
ments. In the work of British government, each 
seimrate division is named a department. Thus we 
liave the Home Department, tiic War Department, 
the Colonial, Indian and other Departine.nts. 

D*p«*, a double-handled dnnkmg-cup used in 
ancient Greece, and referred to by Iioiiier. 

D* Profundi* (out of tlie depths), t!ie first two 
wonls of tile Latin version of the i-jotii Psalm, and 
commonly used to designate this psalm, 

Derby, the loading English horse race, run on the 
P.psom course on the last Wednesday in May nr the 
first Wednesday in Tunc. Originated in 1780 iiy the 
twelfth Earl ofDeruy, carries with it a stake of about 
£6,000, and is conipeteil for iiy the best three-year* 
mds of the time. Among recent owners of Derby 
wiimen may ho mentioned the King, Lord Rose- 
bery. Sir J. Miller, Mr. Lionel de Rothschild, and 
Mr. Richard Croker. the former “ Tammany * chief 
of New York. 

Durham, an ancient Arabian silver cdn. srfll current 
in Kastei* countries, worth about 3d. English. 

Derrlok. the name of a special jib crane, for lifting 
and moving heavy weights. It was originally applied 
to a kind of gallows built by a Tyburn hanipnan 
called Derrick In the >7th cmituiy. 
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Dapvltht a Mahoiumedan naadicant moidccof which 
there are many varieties, including howling and 
whirling dervishes. There are over 30 orders of 
dervislies in all. 

DaBOlolsitOf a scarce mineral substance, scientific- 
ally desenbra as a vanadate of lead and zinc, found 
in Argentina and other parts of the American 
continent, named after Des Cloizeauit, a French 
mineralonist. It is olivc-jp-ecn in coiour. 

OBMVto consist of large barren, uninhabited tracts 
of country', and occur chiefiy ui iMt climates. The 
most famous are those of Sahara, Arabia, and Central 
Asia (the Steppes). At one time a large uninhabited 
region beyond the Mississippi was called the Great 
American Desert, but it is desert no longer, having 
cities and prosperous farms built upim it. • 

Duman* a species of musk rat inhabiting the regions 
of the Volga and the Dun in Russia. It is an export 
swimmer and diver, and burrows on the river banks. 

DBiimldlaeeaa, a kuid of microscopic fresh-watc; 
alg-x. unicellular, and often assuming beautiful 
clmm-like forms. 


DMttny« a supposed foreordained end, an over- 
mastering force that impels the current of events to 
^ foial oimax. In ancient times, fate, or destiny. 
Msha oofbmon belief, and regarded as “ unsliumiable, 
^j^Hk'deoth." as Shakspearc has it. 

4|lpii|0tllrifl'«Ke secret police employed in collecting 
foseflectuig the capture of offenders in 
Z' btses of more than ordinary difficulty. In addition 
to the official class of detectives, there are numerous 


detective agencies m the chief cities of the world, 
and in X904 some rather startling disclosures were 
made in the London courts regarding the methods 
of some of these agencies. 

DBtBrmllkism, the theory that man’s actions are 
** uniformly determuied by motives acting upon his 
character.^' The term was first used by Sir vVilliam 
Hamilton, and does not support fatalutiu. 

Itaftoiiatliill Powders are chemical compositions 
which explode when heated or suddenly struck. 
There are many of these compounds. Amtiionia 
with silver or gold, the chloride and iodide of 
nitrogen, and the fulminates of silver and mercury 
are among the best known detonating compounds. 

Doutoponomy, the fifth book of the Pcnuteuch, 
purported to have been written by Moses, and con- 
tuning the statement of the law, but regarded by 
many modem critics as of a much later period. 

Oeatsia, a genus of East Indian deciduous flowering 
slirubs, of the Syruiga order. The inner bark of the 
stems is used m Japan for poultices, and the leaves 
for polishing pur^mses. 

Dfyiatlon of tha Compass, caused by the 
counter-attraction of the iron of a ship, is generally 
corrected by putting m-agnets near the compass, and 
by careful watching and calculation 

Dsvll, the spint of evil, batan, Beelzebub, **the 
tempter," the enemy of God and of good, to whom a 
varied personality has been given by different 
religious systems in diderent ages. Milton has 
reaused the higher spiritual conception of the 
tempter, Goethe the lower human idea. 

Dovll-fiBh, a strange marine animal oc Urge mze 
and of several species As it is met with in European 
waters it is called the fishing frog, and the chief 
American species is the giant ray. 

Dsirll -worship consists in a belief in, and of in- 
cantatioiia to propitiate, evil spirits. This kind of 
worship is confined to certain primitive races of Asia 
and Amca, and a few Red Indians of Nor^ America. 

DovlOSOOM, an apparatus by which the relation 
between '^the angular velocity of the earth and that 
of a horizon around the vertical of any place what- 


ever " can be ascertained. 

Dovltrlflootlon, the process of rendering gla.ss 
soft axui pliable, incidentally depriving it of traas- 


pareiicv. 

Dovolution, a term applied to a political propa- 
ganda advanced by the Irish Refonii Asiociatioii, of 
which Lord Duniaven is president, for bringing 
about an understanding between the professionai, 
conimercud, and landowning classes of Ireland, and 
oiganising a movenieiit for tb/t uccentraluiation of 


Irish financial administration, and the adoption of a 
larger measure of self-goveniinent. The discussion 
of this move nent with the Dublin Ca$tle.ofltcials in 
1905 led to c||hplicatiuns resulting in the naignation 
of Mr. WynBini. the Chief Secretary, and his con- 
demnation of Devolution as more objcaionable than 
Home Rule. 

Devonian System in geology refers to the strata 
between the Silurian ana the carbouife.ous forma- 
tions. .ind is also lurnicd ttttLOld Red Sandstone 
I'orniation. « 

Dew IS the vapour which collects in small drops on 
the surfaces of substances by atmospheric condensa- 
tion, chiefly in the night time. It is most abundant 
ill hot climates and gathers freely on bodies tlmt 
are not good conductors of heat, such as grasses, etc 

Dextrin, a white, odourless, viscid nibsUnce of the 
s-tine composition as starch, from which it is tfo- 
t'luicil. It is used os gum, being the material put on 
the hacks of postage stamps and other articles 
which arc required to be niatie adhesive. It also is 
utih>ed in calico pruning. 

Dhole, the wild dog of uic Deccan, of a bright bay 
colour, and Iivi% oa g.inie. wluch it hunts in packs. 

Dhow, a one-masted trading vessel, much in evidence 
on tlie east coast of Africa and the Red Sea, and 
formerly employed in the transportation of slaves. 

Dlsisops, a species of fislies oftlhe perch fomily. 
possessing a notclu-d operculum and Auberculatc ; 
inhabitants of ttie Indian seas, and often reaching a 
length of three feet 

Diadem was originally a head omarneat or fillet 
worn only by royal personages, and from being iof 

E lain while matcnal came to be of rich gold em- 
roiderings, and sot with precious stones. How the 
tenn is applied to a croun or other head-badge worn 
by royalty, or the head ornament of a 'peeress, which, 
however, is more Irucmently styled a tiara. 
DJapssIb, the sign ('*) placed over the second of 
two vowels coining together, and indicating that 
each is to bo pronounced distinct from the otlmr. as 
aerafed’, also employed to indicate that a vowel, 
ordinarily silent, must in this case receive pronan- 
ciation, as " Oh, cursed spite” ; '* My Itelovea,” etc. 
Dlsdomster, a form of electroscope for measuring 
'the conducting power of different bodies, having a 
magnetised needle for an indicator, invented by 
Rousseau ^ 

Dial, or Bun Dial, »n instrummit for telling |he 
time of day by a sliadowrlirown on a marked surfoM,* 
This W.1S the first form of outdoor clock, and was 
introduced into Europe from the East. It is made 
in various tbniis— honzontal, upright, or inclined. 
Dialect is a fomi of speech six-cul to g -locality or 
distnet, and diffenng from the general Bterary 
language of the country In England these dialects 
are numerous, but in all of them scftne survivals from 
wluit was once good old I.nglish speech are to be 
found. From the works of Chsueer, Spenser. 
Shakspeare, and from even later wnteis, many 
v/nid:> are to be read that arc obsolete as reganu 
modern literary expression, but are still famltug in 
dialect idioms. The dialect tliat ha.s forced itself 
most into modem hrerature ts the Scotch, a foct 
largely due to the compositions in dialect of Bums 
and other Scottish poets. For the full understanding 
of the force and meaning of English dialects. 
Professor Wnght’s monu1uent.1l Dutianaty of 
DtaUcts is to be commendcrl. ^ 

Dlnllage, a kind of pyroxene, green in edkwr, and 
of foliated structure ; common in serpentine rocks. 
Diamagnetism, the phenomena revealed by certain 
substances which, under magsetic influence sad 
sus|>ended, assume a position showing the hunger 
axis at right angles to the magnetic lines of force. , 
Dlanmnune^ultimately hard, adamantuie. 
Diomstor, astnught linO^iaM.ing through the centre 
of a circle or other figure, terminated at both ends 
by the circumference. In arebitecturo. the diameter 
d* the lower bed of a cohiroii. divided into do parts, 
constitutes the scale whereby all the parts of a 
classical order are measured. 

DlamonA ( a corruption of adamoMt) is pure casbon, 
and the most valued of precious stones, though 
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before the art of cuttiniT was aerfected, diamonds 
were considered Inferior to thjniruby and emerald. 
I ndlA was in fonner times tbtt chief diamond country. 
At thti present day. South Africa yields the largest 
qua^n^ and in Brazil and Australia tliere are 
many nch diamond mines. Diamonds mostly occur 
In n^visl deposits. They form the hardest known 
substance ana have a high refractive power. The 
diamond ever found is the Cullinan Diamond, 
which was discoveredjUi the Premier diamond mine, 
near Pretoria, in SoM|||Africa, in January. 1905. and 
in i:eo7 was pretentewli^he King m coininenioration 
of the granniig of aalf-gm'eminent to the Transvaal ; 
Itwelgns 3.030 cants, and is valued at fifteen million 
fforling. It IS three times as large as the largest ot 
ler big diamonds of history. The largest 
ds foun^reviously were 
* Hace of 

discovery. 

Excelsior" . . . South Africa 
Greet Mogul" . India 
Regent” .... India 


other 
' dwmonds 


“Orloff” India 

"Kohd-noor" . . India 


Weight «n 
carats. 
971 i uncut) 
980 icut) 

1 410 (uncut) 


(cut) 

QUO (uncut) 
103 (cut) 


statue of file mighty goddess. 

. the cdHdord of the nrat and Last tones of 

anoctave. and the Axed nte by which organ | ' 


"j^xcelsior” was found by Captain Ed. Jorgansen. 
In its natural state it was valued at ;^r. 000,000, but 
purchasers of such gems are not plentiful, so in 1904 
tt was cut Into nine sni.aller ecms. The “Great 
Mogul" is another famous diamond which has 
vanubed. It wciche<t aSu carats after being cut. 
aqd in sice and snare resembled half an ordinary 
cblclceivs egg. Us history is romantic. It was seen 
at the ^urt of Auruiigzebe in 1665 by a French 
lekNsUeiv Stolen at the sacking of Delhi m 1739. and 
ofokqn up The largest cut diainond lui to the 
cutting ol the CulUn.an was the “Orloft," which 
adMiis thtt Czar's sceptre. It was stolen from an 
Indiu Iddl^ eye. and solrl to Catherine of Russia. 
It oovir weiglis just on ano carats. The fiuiious 
*' Koh-lioaoP is cn Indian stone, and is now the 
property of Queen Alexandra, to whom it was 
bequeathed by Queen Victoria. It weighed nearly 
ccrats uncut, but by bad cutting was brouglit 
down in weight to 103 carats. Other famous 
diaaecids ase the “Pitt " (136 carats), the “Floren- 
tine" carats), and the “Star of the South'* 
(104 carats). * 

Dtamond-beeAlll, a South American beetle of very 
brilliant, luminous, spotted markings. 

Jionkoy. a large African monkey tliat 
dmres its name from the supposed resenibUuice of 
Its white frill to the crescent 1k>w of the goddt'u 
Dianq. I^e Palatine monkey of Pciuiaut, Ceore- 
Ptthtefit Diana. 

DImw* TamnUi at EphMUS. The temple of 
EfAiesus was built after the model of Karnac, and 
was looked upan as tlie greatest of the ** Seven 
wcHiders of the world." Its interior length was 
4es A»et, Itei breadth S90 feet ; its roof was supjiorted 
richly sculritured pillars, each the life-work of 
a Utiig. Onginally erected by Ctesiphon, it was 
erilaiged and enriched bv every succeeding prince 
On the day that Alexander the Great was bom, 
Erostratus tried to destroy it by fire, and he (vartly 
succeeded; but the Ephesians relmilt it, and the 
world at large contributcxl to its rcstomtion, Sonic 
yeaia later Alexander the Great commanded his 
enahUMSB to improve and beautify it. At the 
eauaiu» to this famous temple was placed the 
“Altar of Sacr|ficfa" In the Adytum uas a second 
akw, the “Altar ql^eet herbs.” Ai the entrance 
to m Panetvallailras a third altar, the '* Altar of 
wesi.loeenso," tm which nothing was placed but 
fhaalchest and most costK pt:r<'uiTies. Tluough the 
cmoiing in the purple curtains giinfo>*^es might be 

^obtained of the statue of nie mighty goddess. 


^ Dthw instnniaeitu are aiiphg^ to proper , 

a toured fo^lte fat^, the pattern of which 
» small andisdipra in the aiatenal, without resort- 
ing to cotour or dmerench'oi fibre. Many kinds of 
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dccoratNe products, treated in the same style, are 
temujd diaper work. 

Diapflpntlos are medicines used to induce uers- 
piration, and thereby increase the action ot the 
digestive organs. 

DlMpbra* an uifusable hydrate of aluminium, almost 
colourless, and occurring in crystals and foliated 
masses. A small portion placed m a flame instantly 
disperses. 

DiaiitOt a bard cement compounded of shellac and 
silica. 

Diatomic Acid* an organic add derived from 
diatomic alcohol. t 

Diatonic Scale represents the use of niurical 
tones, uitervuls. ana harmonies without chromatic 
variation. 

DSmanm, the name of a group of small sun-birds, 
with red plun.age and short, slender bills, inhabiting 
the East indies. 

Dice, an ancient game played with small ivory cubes, 
each face of uhich Is spotted with black marks like 
domino pieces, and thrown from a box held in the 
hand, the one who tlirow.s the highest Duni1>er of 
spots bemg tlie winner. The Lydians played dice. 
Dictator, the title given by the anewnt Romans 
to their supreme magistrates under the nfoubUc, in 
times of great exigency. Ilic term was umfted^ 
six months, but while it lasted the Dictator's rule 
was absolute. Another class of dictator was die 
Greek Tyrant, and main' despotic rulers of more 
recent times have in effect, if not m name, been 
dictators. In Paraguay and other South American 
countries the title of Dictator has beat borne by 
numerous rulers. 

Dictionary, an alnlutbctlcal list of words, giving 
their meanuigi. and in many cnscs their pronuncu- 
aiul et>niologiCtil significaiu e. The earliest 
English dictionaries of any pretensions to accuracy 
and completeness were those of Buliokar (i6r6) and 
Cucker.in (16-13). Johnson's famous dictionary 

was published about the middle of Uie i8th century. 
Of the igrli and '.10th century diction tries, there are 
tile Staiiciarcl, the Century, Webster’s. Ogilv'e’s, 
Chambers’s, NuttaU’s, Skeut’s. and numerous others, 
and from tin* 50,000 words of Johnson's day we now 
have Dictionaries of from zoo,(xx> to 500.000 words. 
Tlie most el.ii>orate of I'.ngUsh dictionaries, however, 
b till, A/rrv /'Vy.'Vn/i Ihittonary, edited by Sir James 
A. H. Murray, LL.D., atid Mr. Henry Bradley, now 
111 Course of publication. In addition to word chetion- 
anes, there are <Uctionaries of many other kinds—of 
niodiciiies, nuisic, biography, technical subjects. &c 
Dldymlum, a supposed element discovered by 
Mosamlcr, but pronounced y>y more recent investi- 
gators to lie a coiiqKHind ot two ulciueutafy sub- 
stances. It is a yellow -tilled white metal. The 
term didymunn is also a)iplicd in buMny to a genus 
of niuaitc fungi, with double p>eridiuni, growing on 
rotten wood, bark, etc. 

Dies IrsBiilic Day of Wrath), a f imous txth century 
Latin lijiiiii, sung at burml services, ana taklit.; its 
nUicc in tnuislated form in the English byninolugy. 
Diet, an assembly of dignitaries or delegates called 
together to debate uj^n and- decide iniporunt 
political or ecclesiastical questions. The most 
famous Diets in history were those of Worms in 1495 
and 1531. and the Diet of Augsliurg of 1530, all of 
which dealt with matters of religious controversy 
awakenvil bv the Kcronna: Lou mo\(Miieiit. 
JHffuelon is the pioccss ot luuing two fluids or gues 
^by contact, and takes place tiy mutual attraction. 
It is most rapid lietwecn gases. Liquids diffiisc 
much slower than gases and as it is laid down 
by what is called Graham’s law— “the rates of 
dilTusion ol different gases are in the uivcrse pro- 
poriiou to tlie square roots of their relative densities.” 
Digit, a finger or toe. In arithmetic any number 
of one figure is a digit, the nine Arabic numerals 
being indicated by tlie fingen in counting oa them, 
as one, two, thrw, four. hve. six, seven, eight, nihe. 
Dlka Brdkd, n Wc.-.t African vegetable substance, 
pre;iared from the fruit krniel of the Magttifera 
Gt^ntetists. and somewhat resembling cocoa» 
It furnishes a nutritive food to the natives. 
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Dllwmna In logric is an argument which resolves 
itself into two alternative conclusions, ea£h of which 
amounts to a denial of the proposition ma&ibuncd. 
Hence the term the "horns of the dilemma. * The 
often quoted example of a dilemma from Aulus 
Gellinus maybe repeated " Every woman is fair or 

uriy ; it is not good to marry a fair wife, because 
she will flirt ; it is not good to luarry an i^ly wife, 
because she will not be attractive ; therefore, it is 
not good to marry at all." 

DUeftant* a term applied to amateurs m any of the 
arts or sciences. 

Dimensions are measured magnitudes and involve 
the quahties of length, breadth, and thickness. A 
line has only one dimension, length : a plain suriace 
two, length and breadtli ; and a solid tiirec, length, 
breadth, and thickness. 

Diminutives are grammatical expressions denoting 
smallness or littleness, as il.ustrated in the suffixes, 
"km.” "ler," "ling.” 

Dimorphism, the quality of assuming two distinct 
forms not denvable from each other. For instance, 
carbon, which is grapliite in one form, is the diamond 
in another. Pasteur denmnstrated tliat diniurphism 
most commonly occurs when the two forms are close 
to the hinit of their respective systems. 

a gold coin of tlie ancient Arab dynasties, 
usuallv of the weight of 6$ grains troy. In the 
Biitisn Museum there is an example of a dmar struck 
tai the time of Haroiin*a)>Rascliid. 

Dingo, the wild dog of Australia, which p.artakes 
largely of the character and aspect of tliu wolf. It is 
of a reddish colour with a bushy tail and is very 
destructive to sheep. 

Dinner, the chief meal of the day. Was in olden 
times partaken of about midday, but the fashionable 
hour for dinner lias undergone much change since 
then, eight o'clock being now the forinal dinner 
hour in court circles, (n the time of George 111 . it 
was four o'clock ; under (George IV. it was six 
o'clock; then it came to be seven; but Queen 
Victoria set the exaiiinie of eight o'clock dinners. 

Dlnomls, an extinct bird of the ostrich order, some 
of wluch, judging from the fossil remains which 
have been unearthed, in Now Zealand, must have 
stood about 14 feet high. 

Dlnomiaria, the name of a group of extinct reptiles 
of the Mesozoic period, some of which were of 
immense size-much larger tlian crocodiles. 

Dlnotherlum, a kind of extinct <|uadruped of 
enormous size, the fossil remains of which have been 
discovered in the Tertiary strata along the Rhine 
and elsewhere. It had a trunk like the elephant, 
and tusks, and is supposed to have been about 
t 8 feet Imig. 

DIoovM, a territory under the pastoral authority of 
a bishop. The temi originated in the tune of the 
Roman Empire, and represented then rather an 
administrative territory than an ecclesiastical one. 

Didpsldw, a variety of pyroxene occurring in 
prismatic crystals, and having fur its bases calcium 
and magnesium, with some slight addition of iron. 
It is found in Piedmont. 

Olopdls, a genus of insects of the fly family, jiecuhar 
for the enormous projection of the sides of the head. 
They are natives of the tropics of the Old World. 

OlOjpiaad, a scarce copper ore occurring m 
pnsmatic emerald green crystals, and coin]K)sed of 
silicate of copper; found in Tartary and Nassau, 
and sometimes styled emerald-malachite. ^ 

Dioptric Byctem, a method of illumijuting light* 
houses by a central lamp which transmits light through 
a series of refractuig lenses. 

Diorama, a series of spectacular |)aintings exhibited 
in a darkened room with the light thrown on to the 
pictures in such a manner as to produce tmtical 
effects that give the appearance of reality. These 
effects can m vaned so as to represent night or day 
scenes, or scenes of cloud or sunshme, as may be 
dlfilred. The diorama was the invention of 
Daguerre and Bouton in 1832, and was ffist shown in 
London in 1833. 

Dlovlte, a rock of ciysUliine structure composed of 
fUdspar and hornblende, and occurring in assoda- 
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tion with magnetite and apatita It used to be 
classed as greenstone. 

Dlplodooac, a class of extinct mammoth reptiles 
l>eloiigiim to Mesozoic times. Fossil reLialns of this 
reptile nave been discovered in Colorado and 
Wyoming, and in 1905 a cast of one of these hoge 
monsters, taken from the original in the Pittsburg 
Museum, was presented to the British Museum by 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie and is now to be seen at the 
Natural History Museum. South Kensington. It 
has been named the Diulodocus Carnegii, and is 
84 feet in length, having been reconstructed out of 
four defective skeletons all found in Wynimng. 
The height to the top of the spines of the dorsal 
vertebrae is nearly 14 feet. Four thousand centuries 
are supposed to have elapsed since It lived. 

Diploma, a certificate of authority rigned by the 
heads of universities, colleges, or other learned 
bodies, conlcrnng ujion the recipient some honour, 
d^rec or piivilege. and usually adording evidence 
of the fiassin,' of a properly qualityiiig exainuiaticn. 

Dsplomaoy, the practice of official intercou 
between naiimis. .is c.amed on by aiiiba.ssadors at.a 
other agents of slates and govcnimcuLs. 

Dlplomatica, the sciciicc of diuloiiias, or ancient 
writings, and the deciphering of them. It tsalsOiand 
now more coiiiinonl\ ) called priheograpliv. 

Dlptova, an order of insects, the name of which was 
supplied by Aristotle, Tiicir r.ir.m char.icterist[c is 
that they are two-wmged, and the common house 
fly Ls ilio best known ex.imple. There are said to 
be g.ooo varieties of these injects in £iiroi>e alone, 
including gnats, blow-flies, rno qmtos, tsetses, etc. 

Diphthong, the contuncti-in of two vowels pro- 
nounce*.] m one syllable Wh.it is cai'ed a proper 
diphthong combines the sound of both vowels, 
•as in "boy," "noise," "out,” etc., while the 
improper iliphthong only represents the sound of 
one or the vowels, as in "pail," "breach,” "juice,” 
etc. Belonging to the latter class are the 
diphthongs "remand "ce," but these are conhncdto 
words from the Latin or Greek. 

Diptyoh was a folding two-leavetl tablet of wood 
i\ory or itua.al, witli polished imicr surfaces, 
utilised for writing with the style by the ancient 
Greeks ami Roin.ms. The s<ime term wiis anplicd 
to the tablet <, on which the luames of persons to be 
coumiciuoratcd were inscribed 'ii tlie «.irly church. 
In art any p.ur of pK lures hinged together is styled 
3 diptych 

Directory, a term appiuHl to thr executive of the 
later I’>ench Revolution ]>criod, iuid exi*-ting 
from October, 1795, to November oth, 1799, v'lt-ii 
Nafioleon succeeded m ovenlirownig it and 
establishing the Omsulatc* le term, as in gen? r 
use, signifies .t bonk in winch names n*" -pi, 
traders, .and others in .iny particular wciilily or 
sphere .arc recorcUil, such as tlie London i'ost Office 
Directory, the Directory ol Directors, etc 

Dirtfe, a liymn or sung of muiirmiig and lainenta" m, 
which in.ay be niiis.c only, or a song only, b is 
usually a conil^uiatioa of iii.isic and words. 

Dirk, an ancient Scottish stabbing weafKin, dagger- 
shaped but much longer and heavier. It was 
usually worn in a sc.ibbard. 

Discipline, a specific training in accoriianrc with 
strict regulations, and applymg to religious, 
military and civil guidance 

Discus, a circular piece of metal or stone about 
13 inches in diameter, used m athletic contests by 
the ancient Greeks and K<mians. Throwing the 
disrus was a very favourite game, wluch was 
deemed worthy of celeliratiou in the famous statue 
of a l)iscoboiuB of the 5th century, n.C.t sow 
preserved amongst tlie Townley marbles ui the 
British Museum. 

DIsestabllsL'ment is £jhe withdrawing of State 
support from Church organisation. The agitation 
for the disestablishment of the Church of England 
was somewhat active about a quarter of a century 
or more ago, and was the subject of as annual 
motion in Parliament, but for some years past the 
movement has slumbered. The Insh Protestant 
Church was disestablished in 1869. An agitation 
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for the disestabtuhment of the Churcli in Wales 
carried on for many years led to the passing of a Bill 
for this purpose by the House of Commons m 1913-14. 

Disk* an ftstroiiomical term denoting the seemingly 
flat surface of celestial bodies as seen by the ^e. 

niapenslntf Power was a right claimed by English 
kings of releasing any of their subjects from oaths 
ana vows on raynient of certain indulgence fees, but 
the Bill of Rights of 1689 abolished this privilege, 
and since then the Pope lias been the only authonty 
claiming to exercise such rights. It was the gross 
abuse of the dispensing pouer that led to the 
Rcfonnation. 

Diaaenters are those who decline to conform to the 
uses of the Established Churclu All Nonconformist 
b^ies, whether Protestant or Papist, are uicludcd 
in the term Dissenters. 

DIatafIt tlie staff of a spinning wheel, being a cleft 
stick on wIiilIi wool, cotton or flax w as wound for 
spinning on tlie spindle. It was held between the 
iefr arm and the side. In olden times there was a 
" Distaff Day," which fell on the thiy after "Twelfth 
Day," so n.inied because women were supposed to 
resume their distaffs on tli.it clay. 

Dlatal« .'ipplied to the end of a limb or bone in 
Hn.a-.nny, or to .in organ iw botany, furthest removed 
fnim the point of att.icbineiil 

Distance is the siiace between two objects, or 
between two points of time, and is calculated by 
various nifthods. Wh.it is called an accessible 
distance r<m l>c measured by an ordiiuiry linear 
measure; macces ule (iisUnces are nut amenable to 
thisiiicasurenient, but a'-e calculated bj'triangulation. 
The luie of distance is a strai};ht line between the 
eye and the chief point of the plane ; and the mean 
dlsbuice of a pi met from the sun is an aritlinietical 
mean between us greatest .ind least distances. 

DlStemper« a pigment prepared for a s]>ecial method 
of painting, and consisting of colours nuxed wiUi a 
binding medium soluble in water, 

Dlatlch, a term used in poetry to indicate a coupile of 
lines nr verses constituting a complete idea, and, 
accorduig to modern usage, rhyming. 

Dlfltlllsitioii IS the process by which the spirit of a 
sul>stance is obtAiiicYi by evaporation and condensa- 
tioii The process is efTected by heating the sub- 
sU«ii..e ill .. still, whereby the liquid becomes 
\ utilised, ihv. viilatile subsiniice jiassiiig through a 
Jtilenser ai.d emerging in a liquid form. The 
' il ttile liiiUKis .ire thus seiiar.n ;:d Iroiu those that are 
t«. ffiul'a.lc and l.vXi' sulirJ nuitters. Distill.aioii u> 
istfd ui tlie production of spirituous liquors .uid 
variou<; essences. 

AfstlnitulBhad Service Order was instituted by 
Jtieen Victoiia 111 i8t for rewarding ext eptiun.'U 
service in the Army anu Navy, s b.iilgc is a gold 
'■ oss, with a Clown ' prese on one side and the 
oyal cyph<*r on the r 'lei. «Mch enclosed in a laurel 
-reoth. 


'Jlthyrambue* a Greek lyric composition ongitially 
written in honour of Kicchus, but afterwards de- 
veloped 111 celebnition of oilier gods and he-nies, and 
^enertUy couched 111 excessive strains of laudation, 
diuretics arc drugs or agents fur aid mg the 
•c^r'-tion of urine. 

Wivertisaemeiitf a short musicai eutertainnicm 
ivbich IS usmilly accoiiipaiiietl by dancing. 

DAvlng Bells are bell-shaped mechanical con- 
trivances filled with air in which a diver can sit and 
be lowered uito any body of water, fresh air being 
supplied as the air in the app.iratus becomes 
exhausted by means of a couimunicating flexible 
pipe. The diving apparatus now mostly used, 
however, is called tnc '* divmg hehnet." an ap^mratus 
which fits over the head, and reitders the diver free 
to move about at the bottom of thie water in com- 
parative safety. a • 

Divore* Is a legfil diRoolution of the marriage tie, and 
UI England may be either complete, or limitctl— in 
the ola legal term— a luensa ct tlioro (from biard 
and bed). In the latter c<itegory may be included 
what is termed judicial separation, which does not 
allow of the sepiKated persons remarrying. A wife 
can olitain Uivoraa cn proof that her husband has 


been gtAty of marital misconduct combined with 
desmgioit or gross cruelty, while a husband is allowed 
a divorce on the evldrace of his wife’s uifldelity 
only. In England over a thousand suits for divorce 
are instituted each year, but not iiiucli more than 
half of them are successfuL In the Courts of Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction, iiowever, the decrees of Judicial 
separation amount to many llnnisands. 

Doom* a Portuguese gold com, common in the xStb 
century, and of the value of alHiut £3 9^- 

Doohet* a summary copy of any decree ; a brief list, 
or Libel ; derived from dock, to curtail. 

Dockers* Strike, in dbiinection with the London 
docks, occurred in 1889, and l.isted tor five weeks, 
over 16,000 men beuig directly concerned. Another 
strike of dockers took place in 1912. 

Dbeks are enclosed water spaces wherein ships rest 
while lieuig loaded or unloaded, or waiting lor cargo. 
1 hey are of several kinds. Ihe wet dock is simply 
tor kiatliiig and uiuoading; the dry dock, or gravmg 
dock, is for overhauling ami repairmg vessels, and is 
so constructed chat, ai>er a blup has been docked, 
the water can be drawn oft ; and the floating dock, 
a rectangular structure which is sunk beneath a ship 
and mues it. 1 he largc‘.st srnus of docks in the 
world are those on the 'riiames, extending many 
miles. Those of LiverpiKil are the next Targyt. 
The launching of big vessels of the Lttsuauta and 
MauretuntA type renders a large increase of dock 
accommodation necessary. 

Doctor, a tenn of wide application, applying not 
only to such as practise medicine, but to doctors in 
all the learned protessioiis . thus, there are doctors 
in Divinity, doctois of Laws, doctors of Philosophy, 
doctors of Music, doctors of Science, etc. 

Dodo, an cxuiict bird of Mauritius which is known 
to have exiated towards the end of the i7tb century. 
It wa.s a clumsy, short-legged bird, unable to fly, 
and jgnidu.illy died out because of its inability to 
stand ag.iiiist the animals imported into the island by 
settlers, borne paintings of the Dodo, made by 
Dutch artists whu actuaJl}’^ saw it, give us a very fair 
idea of this curious bud. 

Dog-day a date from July 3rd to August xith, covering 
a period of 40 days, wlieii Sinus, or ihe dog-star, 
rises and sets with the sun. The ancient super- 
stition was tliat this star exercised durect influence 
over the canine lace. 

Doge, tlu* chief niagisirarc of the Venetian Republic, 
an oiiico wnu it “xisteti from the 8ili century down to 
1707 Ihc l>>gc w is elected for life up to the x6th 
century, ivtien the term o! office wax curtailed to 
two years. 

Dogftah, a well-known genus of fishes of the shark 
f.uiiily, but cuii<,iiler.ibty tiinaller than tliat maruie 
terror, seidoin lN.-iiig more than 3 lc*;t in length 
They .ue numerous on the Hriiish coast, and are the 
great ciicuues of the* fisheries. 

Dog Llcenoao are necessary for all dogs over six 
moniJui old. and the cost per dog is 7s. 6d., the 
licence dating trom January ist m each year. Dogs 
for tending slieep or catdc, or for leaduig blind 
persons, are exempt. 

Dogmatics, the science which se^ to describe the 
vai lous Christian doctruies. The term is also applied 
to the medical theoncs propounded by Hippo- 
crates 

Dogs belong to the genus Cmrtts, and descend 
probably from one or more wild species, such as the 
wolf, fox. jackal, etc. The domestic dog is usually 
grouLied in six classifications: wolf-dogs— mduding 
the Boraoi, Eskimo, Newfoundland. M. Bemoro, 
slieei^og, etc. ; cattle and watch-dogs— comprising 
the Ce mikiii boarhound, the deerhound, the Daixian 
dog, etc. : the greyhounds : the iiounds— such as tho 
staghouiid, bloodhound, foxhound, pointer, etc. ; 
the curs— terriers, etc. ; and the mastiff breeds— 
including the various mastiffs, the bull-dog. pug, etc. 
The su divisions of these deifications— Widm are 
by no nieans arbitrary— are numerous and fiwUiil, 
especially when what are called "toy-dngs" come 
ujider consKleration. The dog does net reach full 

K iwth until two years old. It does not pen|»ire, 
t expels heat through the tongue, which it hings 

G 2 
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out when hot. A litter of puppies is usually from 
to eierht, and the period of R-estation is'63 o.iy.s. 

Dolly, a small napkin or table mat. used ta place 
glasses or earthenware on ; also the name of a species 
of woollen fabric. 

Dolt, an old Dutch copper coin worth about a farthinfif ; 
also the name of an old Scotch coin once current, 
worth from one-eig'hth to one-twelfth of a penny. 

Doloo. a musical term indicating that the music has 
to he rendered softly and sweetly. 

Doldrams, a nautical term apr)lied to the portion of 
the ocean Mng near the equator, where variations 
of weather from calm to squall are so frequent as to 
render navigation difficult. 

Dole. an apportionment of monev. food, or other 
charitable gifts, distributed according to the terms 
of the charity. In olden times doles were often 
associated with monasteries and churches, and some 
still survive. There was dole-bread iiid dole-beer. 

Dolerlte. a basaltic rock of coarse grain in which 
the components can he differentiated by the eye. 
Of the greenstone order. 

DollUP. the unit of the monetary system of the 
United States and Canada, and coined in gold and 
silver. Dollars are in use m m.any other countries, 
especially in the Republics of South America, 
"Ad the word is doubtless derived originally from 
the German thaler. The United States ddlar of 
100 cents is worth about 4s. ad. in English money. 

Dolls are puppets, mostly representing babies, but 
occasionally punpets of men and women, soldiers, 
sailors, etc. An immense trade is done in dolls. 
Dickens has a blind doll-maker (Caleb Plummerl In 
his Cricket on the Hearth, and he has also the 
“ dolls' dressmaker " in Our Mutual F riend. 

Dolomite, the name given to a limestone r^urk con- 
taining a large percentage of carbonite of magnesia 
in crystallism form. 

DolOPOOO* a musical term denoting a sorrowful or 
plaintive style of playing. 

Dolphin, an ocean mammal of the whale family, 
possessing a long and sharp snout, and of an ex- 
tremely active disposition. Dolphins abound in 
most temperate seas, are from 6 to 8 feet long, and 
swim In shoals. 

Doino, a large cupola, hemispherical in form, rising 
over the main builaii^ of a cathedral or other 
prominent structure. The finest existing dome, that 
of the Pantheon at Rome, is also the oldest, dating 
from the time of the Emperor Augustus It is 
X43 feet high, and 14a) feet wide. The dome of 
St. Peter’s, in the same city, stands 330 feet high, 
but its diameter is 3J feet less tlian that of the 
Pantheon. The dome of the cathedral at Florence 
is Z39 feet In diameter and sro feet high ; and the 
dimensions of St. Paul’s, London, are xia tcct 
diameter and 21s feet highu 

Doma CovaP. the copper nr brass covering to the 
dome of a locomotive engine, serving to prevent heat 
radiation. 

Domaaday Book is the famous rrgister of the 
lands of England framed by order of William the 
Conqueror. According to Stowe, ilie name was 
derived from Dominus dfi, the name of the place 
where the book was deposited in Winchester 
Cathedral; though by others it is connected with 
doom in the sense of judgment Its co-np'lation was 
determined upon in 1084, in order th.)t William might 
compute what he considered to be due to him in the 
way of tax from his subjects. William sent into 
each county commissioners to make survey. They 
were to inquire the name of each place, possessor, 
how many hides of land were in the manor, how 
many ploughs were in demesne, how many 
homagers, how many villeins, how many cottars, 
how many serving men, how many free tenants, how 
many tenants In soccage ; how much wood, meadow, 
and pasture ; the number of mills and fish ponds ; 
what had been added to or taken away from the 
place; what was the gross value at {he time of 
Edward the Confessor. So minute was the survey 
that the Saxon chronicler of the time reports ** there 
was not a single hide, nor one vintage of land, nor 
even, it is diame to tell, thoucdi it seemed no shune 


to do, an ox, nor a cow, nor a .swine was left that 
was not set down.” The record, which did not takd 
In Northumberland, Cumberland, Durham, and 
parts of Lancashire and Westroorland.** was com- 
pleted on November 13, 1086, and was comprised in 
two volumes— one a large folio, the other a quarto. 
The first is written on 384 double pages of vellum in 
one and the same hand, and In a small, but plain, 
character, each page having a double column. The 
quarto is written on 450 pages of vellum, but In a 
angle column, and in a large, fair character. The 
original is preserved in the labile Record Office. 

Domlnailt. in music, the fifth tone of the modem 
scale, and the reciting tone in Gregorian scales. 

Domlnleann were the mendicant friars of the 
Middle Ages, the order being establl^ed In xai6 In 
Languedoc by Dominic <lc: Cjuzm.sn. They formed 
a powerful bod^, being, next to the Franciscans, the 
most noted. The Jesuits overshadowed them, how- 
ever, from the 16th century, though they are still to 
be found in many countries. 

Don, originally a Spanish title of nobility, but now 
accorded to persons of the higher classes at a 
courtesy title. At the English universities the term 
is apfdied to college Fellows or authorities. 

Donatlntn* an eiirly Christi'tn sect formed In Africa 
in the 4th century as a protest against the election of 
Czcilianiis as Ricnop of Carthage. They were headed 
by Donatus, and held that they only represented the 
true Church. Subjected to m-iny persecutions and 

g repressive acts, thev continued to exist up to the 
ri century, though the conciliatory measures ojf 
Augustine in 41X won many Donatists back to 
the orthodox fold. 

Donative, a tenn in ecclesiastical Inw signifying a 
benefice jriven to a person without formal induction. 
Donjon, riie keep, or inner tower of a castle, and the 
strongest and most secure portion of the structuio. 
This was the last refuge of the garrison, and there 
was u.sually a prison on the lower floor, hence the 
name duntavon. 

Don Juan* one of the favourite libertine adrenturera 
of literature, the drama, and opera. Byron took his 
“old friend Don luan” for the hero of his longest 
poem, which rcniamsa fragment in spite of its length. 
Mozart composed his great opera “Don Giovanni'* 
around the subject. 

Donkey. (See Am.) 

Don Q^ulxote* the “knight of the woeful’ counten- 
ance. the hero and title of Cervantes’ classic story. 
Donekot. a coarse kind of Riissi.in wool employed in 
the manufacture of certain kinds of u orstecl fabrics ; 
first introduced into the Bradford trade about jBjo. 
Doonga. a rough kind of East Indian canoe, con- 
structed from a single niece of wood, and carrying a 
square sail. Used chiefly in salt-collecting around 
the shallow waters of the Ganges. 

Dorado, a small southern constellation named by 
Rayer, appearing to the north of the Magellanic cloutf. 
DorlaJia, the name given to an early Greek race 
who traced their origin to Dorus, father of /Solus. 
They were at one time very powerful, and held the 
southern and western iiarts or Peloponnesus. 
Dormer, the name of a special kind of window pro- 
jecting from a sloping roof, and of vertical form 
Such windows were common to the architecture of 
the Netherlands, northern France, and Belgium 
from the t4rh century, and form picturesque features 
of general arcliitectiire. 

Dormouse, a small, squirrel-like rodent widely dis- 
tributed throughout Euroyie and Asia, and Vving 
mainly on fruit and nuts. It is of nocturnal habits, 
and sleeps through the winter. 

Dort. Bynod of, was cimvened in x6i8-to. and 
resulted in the adoption of Calvinism as the Reformed 
religion, and.fhe condemnation of the teachings of 
Arminiiis. ^ ’•* 

Dory, John, a species of macKerel abounding In 
European seas, and a good table fish. Tlie name 
taomes from the French Jaune Dorc, yellow and 
gold. 

Dot, a French term indicating the property which a 
wife brings to her husband on mairiage, and it 
usually settled on the woman, being her separate 
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property, though the income from it may go towards 
the general househoM expenses. 

DotCCVdlt • bird of the plover family, appearing In 
the spriv and autumn in large numbers in the 
higher ntitudes of Europe, and common in the 
mountain regions of Scotland. 

I>oahltt'*Btendre« a corruption of the French 
phrase “doubL entente,” and used In English to 
indicate a word or sentence of indelicate double 

DoaUei^' a body garment worn by men from the t5th 
to the 17th century : at some periods with skirts and 
belt, at others padded at the nips and in the sleeves. 

In their later form, under the Stuarts, doublets were 
made without sleeves and formed a sort of sest. 

DoWt Traaty of, the secret compact entered into 
between Charles II. and Louis XIV.. whereby 
Charles practically made himself the tool of France 
for an annual allowance of Zsoo,ooa 

DOWW, the share alloweo by law to a widow out 
of the real estate of her deceased husband, if he 
dies without having made other disposition in her 
favour. There are many ways of b.^rring dower, 
and though at common law the wkIuhTs dower 
amounts to one-third of the husband’s real property. 

It IS seldom that it is left open for such a claim to be 
substantiated in its entirety. 

Drachm (or Drachma), the name of the chief silver 
coin used by the ancient Greeks and worth about 
lod. of English money. It is also— in the first form 
—a term used in English apotliecarics’ weight, repre- 
senting the eighth mtrt of an ounce, and in avoirdupois 
weight equalling tfie sixteenth part of an ounce. 

Draco, the name of one of the northern constellations, 
tlie Dragon, but difficult to observe because of its 
containing no star or the first magnitude. 

Draqfoman, an oriental term used to designate a 
guide or interpreter. In some regions it is nut 
considered s.'ifo to travel witliout an attundiuit of 
this kind. They often assume larger responsibilities, 
however, and contract lor the organisation of 
caravans, and the carrying out of tours. 

Dnufon, a fabulous monster common to mythologies 
and fairy lore tti all countries, and generally 
represented as a sort of winged reptile, with Aery 
eyes and bre.ith of flame. A dragon guarded the 
|wden of the Hesperides: in the New Testament 
tiierc is mention ot the " dragon, that old serpent, 
which is the devil " ; St George, England's pritron 
saint, is supposed to have overcome the dragon ; 
and medi.T'val legend alnmnds in dragons. In 
herald^ it ha.s also a conspicuous place : and in 
China is tlie intperial cmbh-iii 

Dra8^^*^** given to the senes of fierse- 

cutions of Huguenots m h ranee in the reign of Louis 
XIV., dragoons being chiefly einnlo>«xl in the work. 
Since then the term h.is been used in reference to any 
smslaught on the people by suldiers. 

On^nct, the name of a genus of fishes of the 
Lahiottymus family, beautifully coloured, and 
about a foot m length They are common on the 
British coast and m the Mediterranean. 

Dragon Fly, the coniinon name of a well-know'n 
class of insects having two pain, of nienibraneou.s 
winjp, and often of very brilliant colours. Tliey arc 
swift of flight and may be seen hovering over sneets 
of water in ttie sunshine all tlirougli the summer. 

Dragon's Blood, a dark red resinous substance 
obtained from the fruit of a Malay palm, and 
posses-sing medicinal virtues which are highly 
valued for dental and other purposes. It is also 
employed as a colouring iiiatcrial. 

Dragoono, a mounted military force dating from the 
lyth century, and at fir«.t serving alternately as 
biiantry and cavalty as needed. They are now 
classed as heavy or light dragoons, and are 'among 
our regular cavalry triKuK • 

Dramn, a composition in verse, or prose, or both, 
with characters and a succession of scenes, re- 
presenting some story of human or supernatural 
action. Thespis and tils car give us the first cnide 
form of the drama ; then wc have the virile develop- 
neots shown in the Greek drama, with its two 
distinctive branches. Tragedy and Comedy. After 
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the classic days of Greece and Rome, the drama 
lost much of its power, and in the miracle plays and 
"nKralitias” of the Middle Ages we find little of 
real dramatic force. In England titere was the 

B lendid dramatic revival which gave us Shakspeare. 

arlowe, and tlie other fanious Elizabetlians. The 
subsequent distinct English dramatic periods are 
those of tlie Restoration, noted for its licentiousness, 
and the Georgian, in which Goldsmith. Colman, 
Sheridan, and other dramatists took part. In more 
recent times the drama has undergone notable 
developments, passing from the poetic drama to 
opera boutfe, from opera boulTe to Gilbert-Sullivan 
opera and musical comedy, and so on through many 
raiinflcations, with a Kiler tendency to problem and 
sexual subjects which it is difficult to ch.iracterise. 
D»amatlo Unities, ns prescribed in ancient times, 
comprise Tiiiit., Place, and Action. 

Draughts, a game played with dark and light pieces 
on a cliequcred board. Sec Fear^ Dtettonary oj 
Sf>ortsi a.*id Pastitnet 

Drawbridge, a bndgo that can be lifted up so that 
no |>assagc can be iiiadr* across it. It was a usual 
feature of a fortified castle m the Middle Ages, and 
was raised or lowered by ch.iins and levers. It 
spanned the fosse, and 011 the approach of an attack- 
ing party was raised ami forniCLl a specuil barricade 
to the ^te. Modern drawltndges aie such as Ere 
raised to .allow of the passage of boats up and down 
a river or estuary. 

Dreams are ideas and images that pass through 
the mind during sleep. 1'hey are sometimes 
the outcome of waking thought and action, 
but appear in sucli a distorted and fantastic 
form as to liave little semblance to what is real 
Still, no matter how strange tiic figures and 
incidents of a dream may be. one is never surprised 
thereat. Many superstitions have gathered round 
dreams, especially in olden times, when they were 
.siibmittril to professors of the occult for interpreta- 
tion. Dream books arc pubhstied even to-day. 
professing to show what dreaming of certain thin^ 
fxirtends. There is the old proverb tlmt "dreams 
go by roiurancs,” which is sufficient for many people. 
"Nightmare” is a kiiirl of dream usually traceable 
to indigestion, and often assiiuics frightful forms. 
Dradgind laactaluu, an apiiaratus employed in 
coUecLing mud and sill from die bottoms of harbours, 
livers. camiLs, etc. They arc usually flat-bottomed, 
carryuig a ciane, and an endless chain of buckets, 
which tlescenii into the water, collect the mud, etc., 
bring It up. and discharge it .rto the fiat 
alongside the machine. Steam dredges, of which 
there are ni.inv forms, are now general i>' in use. 
Draracaiiic, we arc told, into vogue in the Garden 
of Eden, though it must be admitted (hat it did not 
make much of a show at that early period. Its 
first object was utility. Gradually a desire to make 
it decorative sprang up, and fasliioiis liegan to be 
set. From that time, dress has run its course 
through the ages with many variations and cc* 
centncitics, according to climate, wlum, and need, 
and at the present time is more diversified and mora 
generally costly tli.in ever. 

Dripstone, a projecting stone or moulding over a 
doorway, for carrying ott dripping rainwater. 
Drohsky. a light, lour-v heeled, topless vehicle, 
much used in Kussia. 

DrOM, the name generally applied to the refuse of 
molten nieul, composed chiefly of slag, scales, and 
cinders. 

Drought, a period of dry weather, is a normal and 
recurring condition iii many warm climates, and is 
frequently provided against by irrigation. In 
Great Britain droughts do not often occur. Even in 
a dry summer a drought of a month would be 
deemed unusuaL In iSo-i. there was a drought in 
England of 49 days, the longest cm record. 

Dratf et, a cheap kind of cametiiig made of mixed 
materials, iiut usually containing a fair proportion of 
woollen ibie. It has often a printed desi^ on the 
upper surface, but Is made also sometimes of one 
colour. The term is likewise applied to a protective 
covering used for carpets, etc. 
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Dniiltflst* a dealer In drugs; the businesa la usually 
nowadays combined with that of an apotheca^, who 
compounds and prepares die drugs he sells. ^ 

DPUiaa were priests of the old Celtic races of Gaul, 
Britain, and Ireland. Their religion was made up of 
nature worship, symbolism, and a belief in special 
deities. The Druids were neatly venerated by the 
people, and, in addition to matters of religion, they 
were entrusted with the adniinistratiun of justice. 
They regarded the oak as the symbol of the Supreme 
Being, and their rites were usually performed in 
oak groves, and the mistletoe tliat grew on the oak 
was held to represent iiiaitt dependence upon God. 
Human sacrifices were part of tncir religion, and the 
serpent was one of their objects of worship. At 
Stonehenge in Wiltshire, Avebury, Chipping Norton, 
Keswick, and other places, the circles or huge ston js 
which have been preserved from iirimitive times are 
regarded as Druidical remains, but this rests upon 
tradition rather than proof. 

Dram, a percussive musical instrument, consisting of 
a hollow circular body of wood or inctal, the ends of 
which are closed in with tiglitly*stretched pieces of 
membrane, which emit more or less vibrant sounds 
when struck with sticks. Drums are usually of 
three kinds— the dass a'rutft, held horizontally and 
^aten at both ends ; the side drum, slung to the 
ftde, and played on the uppermost end with a i^tr 
of wooden crum-sticks; and the kettle-drum, the 
shell of which is of copper or brass, and the head 
formed of parchment. Kcttle-drutus are mainly 
used in cavalry liands in pairs. 

Drupe is the general sc icntific term for stone fruit. 
The stone forms the inner part of the fruit, and 
encloses a seed or kernel, the latter being libeiated 
after setting in the ground by the decomposition of 
the shell. 

Dnirjr Xahu Theatre Is the oldest London play* 
house. There wa.s a theatre of the iiaine during the 
whole of the Stuart period. This was the house that 
was destroyed by fire m 1(571. The next tlie.itre on 
the site was built by Wren. This ivas also burned 
down in 1809. The presc-nt house dates from 
Shendan was its manager tor a huig fine. 

Druras, a lialf-Christianiscd, Syiiaii religious sect 
living among the mountains of L.eb.inon, fierce and 
warlike in nature. A gnsit massacre of Druses by 
Maronites and Mahonmied.uis occurred in i860. 

DryocopUfl, a large blackbird of the woodpecker 
family, having a scarlet ci cst, and mhabiting Northern 
Europe. 

Dgy-rot is caused in timber by a fungoid growth, 
and occurs chiefly in damp situations. Tlic most 
effective treatment is saturation with creosote. Dry 
wood always escapes dry-rot. 

Duallam is a term used both In religion and in 
pliilosophy. In religion it involves tlie doctrine of 
two distinct principle, one good, the other evil, as 
the cmntrolhng inmiencRs ; in plnlnsopliy it o|>i)ascs 
materialism and idealism, and insists that spirit 
and matter are separate substances. 

Dublin University was founded bv Queen 
Elizabeth in 1^97. as the College of the Holy and 
Undivided Trinity. There are over 800 under- 
graduates, and about soo graduates in the pro- 
fessional schools. 

Ducat, a coin formerly widely current on the 
Continent, first coined 111 Apulia m the 12th century. 
A gold ducat was worth about 9b. of our money, and 
a Silver ducat half that sum. 

Ducatoon, a large silver coin once current in the 
rei>ublic of Venice, and worth about 6s. Hkiglish. 

DuchCBB, the wife or widow of a duke, or the lady 
who has in her own right control sovereignty in a 
duchy. 

Duck, a bird of the Analidae family, widesjiread and 
of many species, the Mallard or Wild Duck being 
regarded as the common ancestor. See Pearr 
DicH&ttary 9/ Poultry, 

Daok-Blll, a strange fur-covered mammal Inhabiting 
Australia and Tasmania, possessing a Cnll like a 
duck and a body resembling that of an otter. 
Called also the duck-mole and the duck-billed 
platypus. 


Duck-Hawk, the common name of the moor- 
buzzard. In America tlie peregrine lalcon bears 
this name. 

Dnckliitf-ftool or Caoklntf-Stool.anrvld English 

mstruiiient of piinisiiiiient, consisting of a chair sus- 
pended by a pole over a sheet of water. It was used 
for ‘common scolds," the virago being tied in the 
cliair and dipfied 111 the water. One was used at 
Leominster as recently as 1809. The Domesday 
Book has a reference to the ducking-stone. 

Ductility is a proiierty possessed by most metals 
which renders them callable of being stretched 
without breaking. Gold is tlie most, and lead the 
least, ductile of metals, the order being gold, silver, 
platinum, iron, copper, jjalladium, aluminium, zinc, 
tin, lend. In animated nature the spider and the 
silkworm, with their elastic secretions, are the most 
noted examples of ductility. 

Duelling iiad its origin in France in the so-called 
days of chivalry, and Ungers there still in a more or 
less serious fashion. It existed in England through 
niedireval times, and down to the days of George 111 . 
In the German army there are frequent duels of a 
kind, but in no country at the present time are such 
encounters indulged in, except on rare occasions, 
with intent to kilL In Grc.it Britain and America duels 
are now looked upon as childish or fooU^ methods 
of settling dLsnuivs, and are an oficnce against the 
law. The Duke of Wellington fought a duel wlih 
Lord Winchilsea in tSao. Before then, Castlereagh, 
Pitt, Shendan, F'ox and Canning had all taken part 
in duels. A duel, it will be remembered, is a cnlef 
incident in “The kivals." An ancestor of Lord 
Byron's fought and killed his ncighliour, Mr. 
Ch.'iworth, 111 a duel in a room of Newstead 
Abbey. 

Duet, a musical composition for two voices or two 
pciyers, and, in tiie case of the pianoforte, can be 
performed on one instrument. 

Duke, the highest rank in the British peerage next 
to that of a roy.il prinre. Edward I., Black Prince, 
was the first linglLsh Duke, being created Duke of 
Cornwall in 1337, since wlijch time all Princes of 
Wales have held that title. 

Dukerles, a range of English woodland and park 
country, mainly in .Nottinghamshire, comprising the 
.Kliacent rteincsues of sevvr.U English dukes and 
nobles. Tlie Dukenes stretches in the vicinage of 
Sherwood Forest, and the jirincipal estates lucluded 
arc those of Welbeck Abbey. Clumber Pork, 
Worksop Manor, and Tlioresby Hall, 

Dukhobortsl, a Kussian sect founded in the 18th 
century by P.ocope Loupkm. and still numbering 
muiy thousand followers. They deny the divinity 
of Cnrist, reiect rites, ceremonies and images, and 
give a lUMitlcal intcrjiretation to the Bible. The 
sect was banished to the Cauca-siis in 1841, and in 
later years the Russian authorities have dealt 
severely with them. Some 7,000 of them settled 
in Caiiacla in 1899. 

Dulolmer, an ancient stringed musical Instrument. 
The strimp. or wires, which aru tuned to scale and 
consist 01 from two to three octaics, are stretched 
across a wooden box. and are played upon with 
light cork'he;irifd hummers 

DulU, a criinsnii-cdloiircd seaweed, eaten a^ 
food in ScotliUid and New England, and in Kam- 
schatka utilised for making a feiinented liquor. 

Duma, tlic Russian Natioml Parliament, startinl on 
liopular lines in 1906. and reconstructed in I9r7. 

Dunclad, Pope’s Ciioous satire in verse, in which he 
replied to tho attacks of his cneniics, and denounced 
the critics and pocMsters with scathing ctfect. 

Dunes are hills of loose sand which fonn on the sea* 
coasts. In some instances they have aggregated at 
the mouth of an estuary, and, remaining fixed, havo 
been the causC of tlie estuary being blocked against 
the tide. 

Duodecimals, a system of arithmetic enablli^p the 
number of feet or inches in a rectangular surface to 
be worked out by a calculation of twelfths. It is also 
called *• cross multiplication." 

Duodecimo, a sheet of paper folded into twelve 
leaves, written “ isona" 
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DaodAnum* tho fint portion of the small Intestine, 
cuiinectinir with the stomach, and receiving the 
heiatic and pancreatic secretions. 

Dam llfater. the anatomical name for the outer 
membrane of th ■ bram and spinal cord. 

DuPAiBABt the hardened inner part of the wood of 
large trees. 

DuroSiPi an Indian official reception, held by either 
the King-Emperor, the Viceroy or a native Prince. 
The most important durbars of recent times have 
been those held in 1877 at Delhi when Queen Victoria 
was proclaimed Empress of India, the one hold in 
1903, when King Edward VII. was procl.'iimed, and 
tliat of 191 1, the most inagnihcent of ail, when the 
coronation of his present Ma,ebty was celebrated 
with great splendour, and the removal of the capital 
from Calcutta to Delhi, and other great concessions 
were proclsiiiierl. 

Durtaam Unlveratty, founded in x8«, comprises 
University College, Bishop Hatfield's Hall, Durham 
College of Medicine and tlie Durham CoU^e of 
Science, Newcastle. 

Dorian* a tall tree common in the Malay Peninsula, 
cultivated lor its edible pulfxius truit, winch is largely 
eaten by the natives. It possesses a foetid odour, and 
is sometimes ui consequence called tlie “Civet 
durian.” 

Dwarfs are persons of very diminutive siae. of 
which many notable examples are recorded in 
history. They are generally regarded as curiosities, 
and either find their way into the service of knurs 
— nobles, ur arc exhibited lor profit. Stanley 
re(K;i ed a tribe of dwarf-i in Central Africa. 
C^ffrey Hudson, Ciiarlcs I 's dwarf, was only j8 
inches high at 30 years old. Tlie smallest of moder.a 
dwarfs were “General Mite," ar inches, and “lorn 
Thumb," 31 iiithes 

DyakSi the native race of Borneo. 

Dyabtutfs are of numerous kinds, and have been 
greatly extended in modern times by chemical 
discoveries. Ihey include cocluiieal, iiuhgo, log- 
wood, iiiaddor, fustic, and the various aiulnie niatters 
now forming a groat feature ol dyeing 

Dyke, the term applied to masses ol igneous rock 
which liave flowed into grooves of strata or become 
bifused therewith; tlic word also signifies m 
alternative usage, a sea wall .uni an open draui. 

Dynagpapli,a mncl me for recoriling the conditioa 
of a railway line, the speed of a tram, and tlie 
amount of coal and wrater used on a journey. 

Dynamics deals with natural forces either in 
motion or at rest, describing their positions, 
velocities, and eoiistilulioii. 

Dynamism, Leibnitz's doctrine that all substances 
in Nature involve force. 

Dynamite, a powerful explosu'e whose chief 
element is nitroglycerine. It was discovered by 
Nobel in 1807, and has a disrujitive force of about 
eight tiiues that of gunpowder. 

Dynamo, an eloctnc machine consisting of elect rev 
magnets, 1 m; tween the imlcs of which is an annature 
of coils of insuhited copper wire, w hicli is made to 
revolve by niecliaiiical power, thus producing the 
electric current. 

Dynasty, a succession of monarchs of the same 
family, as the Carlovlnginn dynns*^y, the Bourbon 
dynasty, the Plantagenct dynasty, tiie ll.inovcrian 
dynasty, etc. 

DytlMUS, the name of a large and comiKon water- 
beetle, a voracious feeder on larvoe, tad^iolcs, and a 
typical amphibian. 

Dzlwatal, the name of the wild ass of Aaa, 
relcTTed to In the book of Jui>, and found in herds on 
the steppes of Central Asia ; related to the onager. 


a large diurnal, raptorial bird of the Falconidse 
iamily, having eotne nine or ten species, including 
the C^lden, the Russian, the Spotted, the ImfidHat, 
end the Bald Eagles. Eagles are fairly common in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, but only the Golden Eagle 
IS found in America.* 


■add, a len-dr^iar gold coin of the United States* 
There is alao a doubie-eagiti of 20 dollars. 

Bagln^ood, a nanicgiven to AloestyUitt agulIecHum, 
a tngnuit Auatic wom ytdding a reunous gum from 
which certain medicaments are mada It is also used 
for incense, and a cordial is concocted from it. 

Bar, the organ of hearing, comprises in mammals, the 
txtemal ear, containing the puuia'and auditory 
meatus; the mitldleear, contmnuig the drum or 
tympanum: and Che ineerttai ear, through which 
tne sound vibrations are transmitted to the brain. 

Bar*rln6, a very ancient form of personal adorn- 
ment worn by both se^ in Oriental nations. In 
Anglo-Saxon tinie.s ear-ntigs were worn in Britain, 
but from ilie lolli to the 15th century were out of 
fasliion. 1 11 Elizabethan days they were revived, and 
^ve since continued to be used, more or less. In 
early Victoriai. days they were coniinon, then they 
fell out of fasliion again ; but there has been a revjvu 
of them to some extent in recent years. 

Bmrl, a British title ot nobility of the third rank, duke 
and marquis coming first and second. The tale 
dates from Saxon times, and until 1337 ranked liighest 
In our peerage. 

BMl-marahaJ, an office hereditary in the family of 
the Dukes of Norfolk, the “piemier earls of 
England," whose duty is to direct all great cere- 
monies of State, coronations, and so fortn. H^ia 
also head of Uie College of Arms. 

Barly Engllak ArchltecturA is the pointed 
style, with long lancet-headed windows, and came 
between the Norman and the Dec orated periods. It 
cniUinued tlimugh the ixth and 13th centuries. 

Barth, uur habitable globe, is the third of the planets 
of the solar system m order from the Sun, and 
revolves u]ion its axis in one sidereal day, tlie whole 
eanh revolving around the sun in an ellipse in one 
year. 'Ihe distance of the earth from the sun is 
93,cxx>,ooo imlcs. The sha|>e of the earth is that of 
an oobtc spheroid, its 0.108 measuring 7,906 miles 
and 1,041 ynnls. and 7.H99 sbitiite miles and 1.023 
yards, respectively. Two-thirds of the earth’s 
surface is covered with water. It has only one 
satellite, the moon. 

BartheDware* The term comprises objects or 
utensils composed of non-iranslucent, Uiked or fired 
clay, and may be eitiier unglazed or enamelled. 
The word is frequently employed to designate only 
the ciAirser kinds of potiery. 

Barth-Nut IS A cl.iss of plant of low growth, with a 
bulbous edd>le cuot, slightly aroniaiic. 

Barthquake, a violent disturbance of the earth's 
action. Earthquakes are licquent in hut countries, 
more particubrly tii South America, but they occa- 
sionally occur in colu..'r regions, though only in a 
mild fonn, and arc not unknown in England. An 
earthquake shock has an uiidulatmg motion, varj'iitg 
in duration, sometnues lasting only a few seconds, at 
other times continuing in a series of shocks for a 
considerable tunc. There was a destructive earth- 
quake in San Francisco in 1906, The most serious 
earthquake of modem times was that of Lisbon ia 
1755, in which 50,000 people lost their lives. Tropical 
and sub-tropical countries are rarply long free from 
seismic disturbance, but British posscssknis have 
been fortunate in this resfMCt on the whole, though 
in January, 1907, Jamaica suflered severely, and 
particularly the capital, Kingston. 

Barthivorai, of which thrre are several species, 
has a cylindrical bod)', tapering at both ends, and 
segmented into rings. It moves by contractian of 
Its nngrt, aided by retractive bristles; is eyeless, but 
has a mouth, gullet and stomach. Eaithwomis exist 
In immense numbers, nnd perform an important part 
in the sclieme of nature oy loosening the soil and 
rendering it more nnienahlc to tillage. They also 
form a valuable food for birds and many mammals, 
and are unequalled as bait for certain kinds of fish. 

Barwig, a genus of insects of the cockroach fiunily. 
possessing two pairs of wings, and anal forceps, ft 
IS of noc^fimal labits, lives on vegetable matter, and 
hides by day under stones or bark. The old belief 
that It deliberately creeps into people's ears Is 
altogether unfounded. 
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■aitmentf a lef^l term applied to t privilege 
enjoyed by any one over another's property, the 
most familiar example being the neht of wayC 
EastoP, the annual Church festival In commemoration 
of the resurrection of Christ. The name is said to be 
derived from Eostre, the Anj^lo-Saxon goddess of 
Spring. The date of Easter Imv is fixed by what is 
called the “calendar moon,” ana c 


1 by 
c £aiil 


earlier 


than March ss or later than April 95. 

BMtoPii Question, a term applied to the problems 
connected with the government of the Provinces 
or states on the south-east of the Turkish Empire in 
Europe. It was this questipn that led to the Crimean 
War, and Ls alw^s the subject of more or less anxiety. 

Bast India Company was incorporated by 
Eliabeth in 1600. Its first capital was j^ya.oao, but 
Its earlier ventures were unsuccessful. By 16(3, 
however, the company were able to get a footing in 
India, obtained a charter of privileges from the Great 
Mogul, and set up a factory at Surat Under 
Charles I. the comj^any suffered severe losses and 
were compelled to open a subscription for new stock, 
although Madras and St. Helena had been added to 
their possessions. During the Commonwealth the 
company's charter was annulled, but renewed three 
years later, when a new stock of j£37o,ooowas raised. 
From that time the fortunes oi the company im- 
troved. In 1662, Bombay, which formed part of the 
Infanta Catherine's dowry when she was married to 
Charles II., came under the company's influence, and 
soon develoficd into an important trading port. 
Complications arose later on. France sought to 
gain power in India, and a fierce struggle for 
supremacy ensued, but the splendid achievements 
of Clive gained the victory for England, and after 
the company became {possessed of the revenues 
of Beng.il. Rehar. and Onssa, and thenceforward 
British dominion in India remained undisputed 
except by native princes. In 1772 a governing con- 
stitunon was fonned, and Warren Hasting^ was 
appointed the first Governor-General. In X 79 i a new 
cnancr was granted, and in 1784 Pitt established a 
Board of Control of the India Company A great 
increase of trade resulted, and this rule continued 
down to 18 j8, when, as a result of the niiifny, the 
Crown assumed the sovereignty and functions of 
government, whereby the commercial significfince of 
fi^ vast possession was materially strengthened. 
From that tinie the office of Governor-General 
ceased, and the government is now controlled by a 
Viceroy and Council. The old company still exists 
for the purpose of receiving payment of capital and 
dividends, out has no governing power. 

Bastwtfd Position, a position assumed at the 
altar by an offici.ating clergyman at the communion 
serrice and formally declared illegal in 1870. 

Bao ds Colons, a well-known distilled perfume 
onginally manufactured at Cologne in the x8th 
century by Johann Maria Fanna, an Italian, and 
now pnxliiced in large quantities both in Cologne 
and other places. 

Ban de Luos, an antispasmodic stimulant composed 
of certain parts of mastic, oil of amber, alcoho', oil of 
lavender, and aqua ammonia. 

Eavesdropper, one who secretly listens to the 
private conversation of others. Offciulers of this 
Kind were often severely punished in olden times. 

BblonlteS were a religious pnrty of Judaizing 
Christians of some prominence from the 2nd to the 
4th century. They contended for tbs authority of 
the Mosaic law, denied the divinity of Christ, and 
opriosed t he teachings of Paul. 

Bblanins, a crystalline spirit procured from crude 
pyrexyllc spirit ; it is volatile, and called alterna- 
tively pyroxanthfne, 

Bbony, a name ^plied to various hard, black 
wooos, the best nt which are grown in Mauritius 
and Ceylon. There are also Indian and American 
varieties. Only the inner portions, the heart-wood, 
of the trees are of the necessaiy hardness and 
blackness. Ebony is largely used in ornamental 
cabinet work, for piano keys, canes, etc. 

BebalUum, the scientific name of the squirting 
cucumber, so named from the fact that when ripe it 


breaks from the stilk and elects its seeds and Juice 
from the hole made by the breakage. 

Beoa Homo (" Behold the Man t used in reference 
to the pictures and sculptures representing ChriM 
crowned with thorns. 

BeoIoolMtolj a book of the Old Testament, the 
word signifying “the preacher.” Suppiosed to 
contain the reflections or Solomon, though many 
critics dis.sent from this view, 

Beoloalastleal Gommloalonan are an In- 
corporated body, existing since 1836, whose duties 
are to administer ecclesiastical reveimes and manage 
ecclesiastical property generally. The body consists 
of tlie two Englisti Archbishops, all the Bishops, the 
Lord Chancellor, and principal officers of State, the 
Deans of Canterbury. St. Paul's, and Westminster, 
the Lord Chief Justice, and nine lay Commissioners. 
Since 1840 the Conimissinners have augmented or 
endowed over 7,500 benefices, and e ected a total 
increase of incomes of benefices of over a million and 
a quarter sterling per annum. In 1907 a Pension Fund 
scheme for poor and infirm cleq^ was established 
by the Commi«;sintiers ’ 

BoelasImatloaJ Conrts, dealing exclusively with 
church affairs, are those of the Archdeacons, the 
Bishops, and the Metropolitan (York or Canterbury), 
with the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council as 
the final Court of Appeal. 

Boolaalaatleas. the title of one of the books of the 
Apocrypha, dating from about 180 B.C. Its alterna- 
tive title is “The Wisdom of Jesus, the Son of 
Sirach.” 

Behldna, an animal of the anteater faiiilly, inhabit 
ing Australia and Tasmania. It lives on insects, 
burrows. I^s eggs, and in structure 1^ nearly allied 
to birds. Owing to its prickly spines it is commonly 
called the Porcupine Anteater. 

Eohlnodermata, the generic term of the inverta- 
brate animals of the sea-urchin and starfi.sh class. 

Echo is a sound rcfietition or repercussion caused by 
some obstructing object, which throws the sound 
waves back to their starting point. Woods, rocky 
defiles, valleys, mountains, or walls all act as echo- 
producers under favouring conditions. 

EelactlOV, a philosophical system built up of selected 
parts of other philosophies. First used by early 
Christian writers. 

Eollmaster, a genus of starfishes, including the 
//. sepositus and the F.. senfus, with sheathed spines 
at the angles. 

Ecllpsd, an obscuration of the light of the sun, 
moon, or other heavenly body by the i>assing oi 
another bndv cither between it and the eye or 
between it and the source of its light. The suu is 
eclipsed by the moon intervening between it and 
the enrtli ; the moon by the earth passing between it 
and the sun Eclipses vary 1x1 number from year to 
year, though always recurring m the same order over a 
period of iSl years. 

Ecllptlo, the circle describing the course of the 
earth round the sun Its fnisition at a given date Is 
styled the yixeti ecliftici the po-sition of the fixed 
ecliptic in relation to the equinox is the mean 
ertiptu', and trt€e tihpttc is the mean ecliptic as 
affected by inclination. Ohliquity of the ecitptic 
signifies the angle of inclination of the ecliptic of the 
equinox. 

Eoumentoal Counoll. a .specially summoned 
consultative gathering of the heads of the Roman 
Catholic Church, when Important questions of 
church doctrine and polity are decided. Papal 
infallibility was the authoritative pronouncement of 
the last great Ecumenical Couiiuii held in rSya 

Edaphodon, a genus of Chinuprotd fossQ fishes, 
found from the Cretaceous to the F-ocene rocks. 

Bdda, the book of the inythologicallore of Scandinavia, 
written by Snr'ri Sturlusim in the 13th century. 

Eddy Stone Llghthonfte stands on a group of 
rocks alxnit nine miles from the Cornish coast and 
fmirteen from IMymoiith. The present structure Is 
tne fourth that has occupied this dangerous position. 
The first was of wood, completed by Winstanley in 
1700, but three years later washed away. Its 
architect with it. In 1709 a mrMind and strangei 
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irood lighthouse was built bjr Rudyard. Tills lasted 
until 1755. when it was destroyed by fire. Soieaton 
built the third lighthouse, of granite and Portland 


stone, on the model of an oak trunk, anrl this. 

' ‘ ‘ ^ ’ I, withstood the storm and 


which finished in 1759, wit 
inored yc 


tempest for over a hundred years, being sufiersedcd 
by the present building, erected in iStp-Qj by Sir 
James Douglas. It is wholly of granite. Its light 
can be seen over seventemi nules, and in foggy 
weather it sounds a two-toii belL 

a white perennial flower of the daisy 
order, cuiinnon in Alpine regions. 

■dentata. the name given to an order of mammals 
which are either entirely toothlessor without incisors. 
Sloths, aiu-eiiiers, and armadillos belong to this 
order. 

Bdlbla Heat* are such as are built by certain birds 
of the Swift f iinily iii sunless caves in Madagascar. 
Ceylon, New Guinea, and other places. These nests 
arc formed of a Jellydike mucus secreted from a 
salivary gland, and in China fetch a high price, as 
much as the equivalent of ^^7 or a pound being 
^id for good specimens. Soups are made of them. 
They run about 50 nests to the pound. It is only the 
first nests that are of value. When these liave been 
taken away the birds build a coinmoner nest com- 
posed in great part of grasses, etc. 

■diet of NBAta*. (See Nant«*. Edict of.) 

••Etfnbartfh R«vl*w/* the great Whig quarterly, 
establishea in iSoa, edited by Jc frey, and numbering 
among us contributors I.ord Rrougham, Sydney 
Smith, etc., and, later on, Macaulay. 

Edlnburdh UnlveMity. founded igSa, and now 
one of the leading medical ccitres of the kingdom. 
The annual value of its Icllowslups, bursaries, etc., is 
over £18,000. About 3,000 .students matriculate 
yearly. Conjointly wiUi SL Andrew's, it returns a 
member to Parliament. 

Education m tue uiiiicd Kingdom has only been 
comuuKury since 1670, when Board bchouls were 
established in all parts of the country. The ele- 
mentary school age was fixed from 5 to >4, with 
exemption for proficiency after 11. Under the 
Education Act of 1U70, tiiere grew up in England and 
Wales a system including about 3,500 schools. Since 
the passiiij; of the Lducalioit Act ol 1800 the Board 
of hducat'oii has I con th.e educational authority, lu 
XQoa a new Education Act was p«isscd, by which 
Bo.ard Schools were aliolished and new education 
authorities were set up in Htiglaiul and Wales, con- 
sisting of county, lioruagh, and urban distiict 
councils. No ilenoniinational formulary was to be 
taught in the Council's sciiuoU, except that incases 
of schools nut proviiled by the liKal education 
authority religious instruction sluill Ik; prov.dud in 
accordance with the provisions oi the ongiiul trust 
deed (if any). There are in Hngl.uid and Wales 
nearly 14,000 non-pruvided and nearly 7,000 provided 
Council scluiols, aftonhng accomniodation fur o\ur 
7j00o,ooo scholars. A Wclsli l>ej>artiiiciit of the 
Education Board was established in 1907. In Scot- 
land Over 800,000 schoLirs .ire on tlic i Icmentary and 
higlicr grade schouls register; and in Ireland there 
arc over 8,600 elomem.iry schools, with an ag^^regale 
of over ^,000 pupils on the icgistur. 1 nc Keforiiia- 
tory and Indiislri tl Schools are also iieriumiiiig gooil 
work. Por the higher educalnm ui woiiieii there aio 
several Training College.s, as well as the spccutl 
University advantages An uniirovrj Education 
measure forms tiart ot the Eiberal programme. 

B«l* arc soft-finned, serpentine fishes almost without 
scales, abundant in I’uropeon waters, salt and fresh. 
They do not generally exceed 3 feet in length, the 
females being larger Uian the males. Young female 
eels make their way from salt to fresh water, and 
when full-grown return to the sea for breeding iMir- 
poses. The Conger (mainie) cel gwws lu more than 
twice the size ot the frAh-water eeL The Electric 
eel of .South America is a vanety of great interest, 
possessing the (wwer of emitting electne shocks. 

Bifondl, a Turkish courtesy title sufliz. usiklly 
accordurl to tlic official and yirofessional class, and 
equivalent to tlie modern HnglLsIi use of esquire 

■w-plaAtt a plant cultivated for its ovate fruit. 


varying in colour from dark purple to whita In 
great esteem as a vegetable In America. 

EdHIt 8 bird of the heron family, of pure white 
plumage, lamed for Its beautiful silky tufts which 
apfiear in tlie breeding season. There are two 
varieties, the larger kind being found in Eastern 
Europe, North Africa, and America, the smaller 
being confined to Eastern Europe and Asia. 

B^ypclan Vnltlir*, a numerous species common 
in Eastern countries, and valuable for the scave^ing 
duties it performs. It is considered a moral oilmce 
to kill one of these birds. 

Elder Duek, a large ^uck of which there are five 
species. It Is an inhabitant of northern latitudes, and 
supplies the beautiful soft down called “cider down.” 
These birds line their nests with down which tlicy 

•pluck froi.” their breasts, and it is this that is so much 
prized. Down plucked from an eider duck is of 
much less value. In certain parts of Norway and 
Scotland the haunts of eider ducks are preserved. 
Elder down is so clastic that a pound or two of it will 
fill an ordinary bed cuvering. 

BlfiT*! Tow*r, built in Pans 10x887*89; is 985 feet 
high, and cost £300,000. 

Blkon Baaiilk* (Royal Image), the title of a work 
issued in 1640, supposed to have been written by 
Charles I. in support of kingly divinity, and replied 
to by Milton in tnc same year witli his hxkontkmstts 
(image breaker). 

Bir* (or Byre), an old legal term still in use in 
Scotland in connection with the circuit of judges. 
Justices in eyre were judges journeying from assize 
to assize for the puipose of holding trials. 

Eiatoddfod (a sitting) was ongmally a congress of 
Webb |jard.s and minstrels, and dates from Vicfore 
the Z3th century'. Thc^e assemblies were discon- 
tinued for a long ficnod, but resiuned in iBig, and 
have been held ye.irly since, each lasting three or 
four days. Their object i.s to foster the Welsh 
patriotic spint, and they are devoted to orations and 
competitions in poetry, singing, and harp-playuig, 
prizes being awarded to the successful contestants. 
The proceedings are partly in \N'clsh and partly ia 
English. ^ The festival was held in the Albert Hat 4 
t.nndon, in 1909. 

Bland, the largest species of antelope, a native of 
Africa ; has large pointed horns, stands 5 feet high 
at the withers, and weighs several humirvd poundk 
It is .** fleshy animal ana much valued as food. 

Elasticity implies a power of expansion by strain, 
and a reversion to the original form when the strain 
is withdrawn. Perfect elasticity is presented by 
gases and liquids, while solid bodies var\‘ in elastioty 
according to tncii composition. The greatest 
amount of elasticity is possessed by indiaruhbur, 
temoerad steel, ivory, glass, etc., the least by lead, 
clav, .and fats. 

Elaterld«, a family of beetle'' of a numerous species, 
with short le^ and'mdeiiicd anietin^ When placed 
on their backs they arc .able to easily right them* 
selve>. by an action of the body which causes an 
audible snap. 

Elder. a genus of small trees of the Sambucus family, 
with pinnate leaves, and bearing clustem of small 
blacic-puiple berries. The black elder is the best 
knowm. ^ It is common in most parts of nurr^>c, and 
thrives in Bntain. A wine of sniiiu value is made 
from Its bemes, and the juice is employed as an 
ap-^rent. 

El Dorado, a “golden land,” was an idea that found 
much favour in the days of the early Sjianish ex- 
plorers. It was firmly believed that somewhere on 
the South American continent there was a country 
abounduig in gold and precious stones, and many 
were the expeditions that were fitted out to effect its 
discovery. Amongst others. Sir Walter Ralegh 
went forth on this illusive quest. The term is still 
nsert in regard to any place of rich promise. 

Bldriteh, a Scottish term, signifying “frightful"; as 
“ eldritch squeal.” 

Bl6a8le% a term applied to a school of phnosophers 
establisllM at Elea by Xenoplmnes, who held 
that “the One, or Absolute, alone is real amt 
etemaL” 
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flleottmpaBA. a peramlal plant found ain damp 
meadows in Enfirland, and bearin|r a lam wUow 
flower. The root possesses certain medicine pro- 
perties, and when dried is in popular repute as an 
aromatic and tonic. 

BlMtlOB. in theoloj^, Is the theory that God elects 
to grant eternal life and heavenly mvour to a certain 
number of human beings, and passes over the rest. 
Galvanism supports the theory as absolute, Amiinian- 
ism makes it conditionai. 

fllootoa, in astronomy, one of the Pleiades, also an 
asteroid, discovered in 1873 by Peters, 
flleotrlolty is the name driven to a class of phe- 
nomena of attraction and repulsion, the true nature 
of which IS still incompletely understood. It is 
customary to separate it into two divisions— fnctional 
electricity and voltaic or cm rent electricity. It w.s 
first discovered in its frictional form in the 6th cen- 
tury B.C. by rubbing amber with silk, thus creating a 

r fcr of attraction. Further experiments resulted 
obtainln : fnrtional electricity by using other 
substances in the same way. Other means of exciting 
electricity were also found later. In the uiilLsatiou 
of fnctional electricity, its distribution over the 
surface of a conductor has to be provided tor, and 
electrical machines arc employed for developing 
quantities of electricity. In voltaic or current 
ehictricity, the electricity is produced by a battery 
or by coil of wire or dynamo machine. 

■leotvlo Light is lignt produced by electricity, and 
is of two kinds, the arc-light and the incandescent 
light. The first is produced ulien a strong current 
passes between two carbon electrodes, first brought 
together, then slightly separated, leaving the current 
to continue, but setting up a resistance that causes 
the carbon points and the air between them to 
assume a white heat which gives forth an intense 
Urht. thus completing wlint is called the electric arc. 
The incandescent light is obtained by fiassmg the 
current through a thin metallic wire or other strong 
resisting substance until U heats to the point of 
incandescence. 

■leotrlo Pow€r, although largely utilised in manu- 
factunng-plants and 11 1 some collierii's, m still in its 
infancy. Modem imiustry and even social life are 
coming more and more tube deiicndent on tiic new 
source of power. The limitations at present placed 
upon Its further extension arc so imposed because of 
our lack of expeneiice. For the moment, we liavc 
come to the limit of the voltage upon which tlie 
distance that power c.an be trarismittik] to depends. 
The highest in use in any successful commercial 
operation $0 far is 55,000 volts. For this limit there 
are tour reasons ; the difficulty in maintaining perfect 
insulation; in securing protection from rightnmg 
discharges, etc. ; loss due to brush discharges from 
high-tension conductors; and deterioration of the 
high-tension conductors. The solution of these 
problems can only be effected by experience. 
Sleetric Telegraph may be said to date from 
X836, when^ Sir Charles Wheatstone and his co- 
inventor Cooke introduced their Single Ntmdle 
instrument, which was soon followed by the Double 
Needle apparatus. Morse, in 1837, invented his 
famous recording instrument The first electric 
cable was between Dover ami I'niiice, and was laid 
in 1S50. The first Atl.intic cable was laid in 1858, 
and tlic second in ifkyS It was in 1899 that the first 
Marconi wireless telegraph incbs-igcs were sent 
between England and France 
Clectrlo Tramways were first introduced in this 
country in 1883, from Portrush to the GialSI's Cause- 
way, but it was not until they had been largely 
adopted and improved in America (hat they began 
to be more generally installed in the United Kingdom. 
They are now establtshed in nearly every town of 
biinortance, and there is a total route length of con- 
siderably over four thousand niile.-> of electric tram- 
ways and light surface rjilw.sys in Great Britain. The 
introduction of motor 'buses has liad the effect of «m- 
siderably arresting the development of tramways. 
Alaotrolyala is the condition est.'iblLShed when an 
electric current p.isses thrnugh a conducting liquid, 
between eiectrudes. connected with the poles of a 


battery, resulting In the decomposition and separation 
of the li^iuid, if a compound. Water thus becomes 
decompf>sed into hydrogen and oxygen. 
Blaotromatar* an instrument for measuring the 
amount of an electric discharge. 

BlaotPonlo Theory asserts that matter when 
analysed into its ultimate components consists of 
electricity, and that electndty itself is composed of 
atoms. Many leading ph}rsicists have accepted the 
theory, for which it is claimed that it foniis a worldng 
hypothesis capable of accouiitJi;g for all the 'known 

I iiienoiiiena of electricity. 

eotrophorus, an instrument invented by Volta 
for obtaining sUtical electricity by induction, and 
consisting of 1 disc of resin connected with a disc of 
polished metal. On the resin disc being negatively 
electrified by rubbing with catskin or warm, dry 
flannel, the metal plate li; placed upon it, causing the 
plate to be positively cliargtd on the lower surihee 
and negtitively on the upper. At tlu.s point, if the 
disc be touched with the finger, the iiegatbe elec- 
tric'tv is dial barged into the earth, leavuig the disc 
charged i^itively. 

Eleotroplatlni' is the process of coating metals or 
other substances with a metallic film, applied in a 
bath of the soiiition of the coating luateridl, by the 
artmn of tin eleciric current. 

BlniCta^ia, a kind of verse originated by the ancient 
Greek poets, uftcrwardj .adoiited by the Romans, 
aiul frequently used in modern times, for coinposi 
tion^ ot a motimlul cliaraeier. An elogi.ic consists of 
distiches, “each tif a dictvlic hexameter and a 
dipcnthium." Among the Roman elegiac poets, 
Catullus, Tiiiullus, and Ovid were noted. 

ElemeJita, m the popular imerpretstion, comprises 
earth, air. fire and water. In chemistry, an element 
LS a substance in the simplest form to which It has 
been reduccfl, and at the present time there are 
about eight^r of these elements demonstrable. They 
are classed as metallic and non<niaaU!C. 

Blemt, the nunc given to a vemous exudation 
obtained from various tree.s of the Biirseraccse ordei 
found in most tropical regions. Valuable in pharmacy, 
also for I’amishcs, ami for chewing 
Elephant, a probosciaian mmnnial of which onlvtwc 
spech»s exist— rlie Asiatic ami the African elephant 
'ihe first mh.ibits India, the scumd Africa. No 
other anitnals riossess n trunk. Both males and 
females liaxu large ivurv tusks, of coixsiderable 
commercial value. A full-s zed elephant weighs 
about 7,000 lbs. and stands three yards high at the 
shoulder. They arc the largest existing quadrupeds, 
Several fossil animals of tins family of still larger 
bulk have been discovered, including the mammoth 
and the mastodon. The Indian elepliant is 
domesticated and u..ed as a tieast of burden. 
Eleusinlan Mysteries were festivals of symbohe 
rites, in which representative gods and goddesses 
were honoured. They were pe'rformod at Athens, 
and Ceres (goddess of corn) was the chief divinity 
celebratec!, 

Elevation, m a.stronomy. means the height of a 
rtilcstial body alcove the horizon. 

Elf* a fairv’ piersonage of a " tiicksy ’* dispodtlon, who 
IS supposed to interfere in human affairs with 
mischievous intent 

Elgin Marbles, a great collection of sculptures, got 
together by the 7U1 Earl of Elgin, in Greece, and 
brought to hiiglmid in xBic. These celebrated 
treasures had originally formed part of tlie 
Parthenon at Athens, and were the work of Phidias. 
Lord Elgin cxiierderl over £70,000 upon them, and 
they were purchased for for the British 

Museum, where the) are now to be seen. 

Bllao (EJeac, or Erntrlac nect. altematl valyj 
Bohool, a scliool of philosophy, founded in Elis by 
Phicdo, the pripil of Socrates, but of its theories 
little that is definite has b^n preserved. 

Elixir, a term derived from the alchemists, and 
referring to a substance or tincture which It was 
sanposed would transmute inferior metals into gold, 
and also make old men young again. Tlie word is 
now applied to many es.sences and decoctions. 

Elk- the largest animal of the deer family, possesttnfr 
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eiiotmous antlers, and standing;, when mature, about 
seven feet hieh. The American moose is of the 
same family, iilkihuniing is an excitinj; sport, and 
is muchainauljfed in in Canada. 

Bllff an old h-iiKltHh cloth measure, representing a 
length of 45 inches. It varied in other countries, 
from sa Indies in Saxony to 47 inches in France. 

BlllpMt hi geometry, a compressed circle or oval, 
forming a curve so marked out that tlie sums of tiic 
distances of eacii point in its peripliery from two 
fixed points are tlie same. 

Blm« a large, wide-sprearliiig tree tiaving a dozen 
bitecies, and common to Furope India, China, and 
North America. It makes valuable timber, its wood 
being liard and durable, aiul for siiadc and ornaiiicmt, 
with Its curluig brandies and niiipk* foliage, is 
unsurpassed. 

Elongation* an astronomical term rxuressing the 
anguUr distance iruiii the sun at whicli a planet is 
observed. 

Elopement, a clandestine running away of a woman 
witli a lover, rendenng the man liable to puiiislimciit 
when the woman is under eighteen. 

Elzevir, tliu name of a celt brnted family of Dutcli 
printers, who produced editions of Latin, French, 
and Gcniian classics, whi(.h were highly valueii for 
thetr beauty of type, and accuracy of printing 
They flonrislied in the i7tli c entury. 

Embalming, the ptocess tiy which dead bodies arc 
nrcservod from dtc.iy by means of spices and drugs. 
The art reached perieaion in ancient liigypt, as tise 
imiininies which siill exist so powerfully testify. In 
modurn times many experiments in eiiitialiiniig hai'c 
Ijccu tried, with \arious degrees of success. 

Embar-daya are days s«*t ap.nt fur fast and prayer 
in the linglisli and Komish clinrclies. at the pciiods 
'inpointccl for ordination, viz , the Weilnesday, 
Friday, and Saturday .after the first Sunday lit l.ent, 
tlie s.irac days after Wlut Sunday and after the 
festival of the Holy Croas in September, and 
St. Lucia in December. 

Bmblom, a symbolical figure or design referring to 
some tHirson, power, or (juality, divme or mortal. 
Quarters Fmblenis'' arc emblems in woid-pictures. 

Bmblamanta are land crops, or profits Uiereof. 
which belong to a tenant, or his exei. ntors. although 
tlie le.ibc oi the land may have expired before the 
crops matured. 

EmbOMing, the art of st.'iinping in relief letters or 
designs upon plkint substanc‘'.<.. 

Embryology, the sckmu e 01 embryos, tracing their 
development frniii the fertihsaiMii of t'ne gcrin or 
seed to Its maturity, .'iii.l appij mg to all sections of 
the animal and vegetaUo kingdom. 

Bmoruld, a variety ol beryl of a dear green colour 
and transparent. It is highly valued as a gciu, and 
the finest come from New Gramida and Feru 

Bmory, a granular substance of the corundum 
order, generally mixed with other aietalhc sub- 
Btanctis, and used in a powdered state fur polishing 
and grinding iiurposes. Emery stone is cliietiy 
found 111 Asia ^llnor and tlie Grecian Archipelago. 

Bmetlne, an alk.iloid substance forming the nsiding 
principle m i^iccacliuaiia, and largely used as an 
emetic ; hence its name. 

Bmigratlon is the removal of a pci son or fsuuily 
from one country to another lor the purjiose of 
setlleiiieiit, and has been a conimon practice from 
the most ancient tmn's. The general stream of 
emigrants in modem tunes, however, has been from 
Europe to America, and the British race liave in 
this movement been the most active. America, 
indeed has been ciutrelv developed by emigrants. 
British emigrants have had a wide field of choice, 
however, m Britain's vast Colonial possessions. 
Since 18^ an average of a quarter of a niilhon 
persons has annually rang rated fAm Great Britain 
(including foreiiniers). the majority of them having 

E foceeded to the United States. Canada has 
itterly been the most attractive ragkm, and ^th 
the British and the Canadian govenunents provide 
aamle information for those wishing to proceed to 
Brftlih North America. South Africa has also 
dmim a stream of British enugraikla to its mining 


and otAsr enterprises, though not perhaps as yet to 
suok an extent as was anticipated at the close of the 
Boer war. The Emigrants' Information Office was 
esiubhshed in 1886, and 'now performs invaluable 
public service. 

Bmlr, a title signifying head or chief, applied in 
Mahommedan countries to princes, chiefs, or rulers. 
The direct descendants of Mahojuct's daughter 
Fatima were also called Emirs. 

Buplrloa, a sect of Greek |>liysicians founded by 
Serapioii, who inaintauied that practice ratlier than 
theo^ was tlie safest guide in medicine. In recent 
times the tenn lias been generally applied to quacks 
or exi^enmenters in physic. 

Bmpleotnm, a kuid of masonry used by the Greeks 
and Romans, consistmg of walls built with hollow 

"spaces between, which were tilled m with rubble. 
Much used in lortification construction. 

Bmpyressn, the highest heaven of tlie Ptolemak 
system, and tlie supposed abode of the Deity. 

Bmu* a large bird o( the Strutiuomdx family, inhabit* 
ing Central Australia, and reseinblmg die Gassowaxy. 
It IS unable to fly, but is very fleet of foot and 
frequently hunred. 

Enamel, a vitufied substance applied as a coating to 

. pottery and porccLiin. '1 he art was practised by the 
Assyrians and Egyptians, ami was mtroducra to 
Europe by way ot Grtece. Enamels are all either 
of the transy^arunt or uj v.que kind, and are susceptible 
to nil iiniuense variety ol colouring, according to 
the metallic oxides introduced 

Enoarpua, an architeciur.il ornamentation consisting 
of sculptured representations oi garlands or festoons 
of flowers OI truits, ai.d generally wrought on friezes 
or capitals of culutnns 

Enoauntle Tiles were much used in ancient times, 
as die evidences of ancicmt Rome and of the mediaeval 
|>enod in Enrotte generally clearly indicate. In 
inoUom times there lias been a revival of this art, 
which has been very successful in many of the 
prosent-day examples of tmt ow n tile manufacturers, 
being of a more beautiful and durable character 
than those of former times. 

Eaoyclioal Letters, a term used m reference to 
letters addressed by the i’upe to ills bisliops upoD 
matters of doctrine or discipline. 

EDoyclopndiete, a tenn first applied to the eminent 
writers who collai >orate<l in the French F.n(y<U- 
fiau (>?^,> 0*;). These writers comprised Diderot, 
D'Aleiiii>t.rt, Voltaire, Helvvtius, and others, and 
their wiituigs generally were sceptical as to religion, 
and destru..ti\e as to pobtics, and had great influence 
III popuiarisuig the social ideas which afterwards 
rusultf'il m the French Kevolutiun. 

Bndiva, a plant of the clucorv family grown as a 
hardy amiual and yielding a ptofusion of leaves. Is 
generally used lor s.iiad 

Endogaxis, the name applied to a large family of 
flowering plants, of wlm.h lilies, orcliids, arums, 

{ grasses and sedges are prominent examples. The 
eaves are usually paralLl-veined, and the flowers 
possess three parts. It is estimated that there are 
mure than 20,000 sjiecies of endogens, includuig 5,000 
of the orLhid speaes. 

Bnargy is of two kinds, actual, such as the body 
possesses in right of its inotioii, and potential, which 
is conserveil. It is deiiioiistrated that energy can 
neither lie created nor destroyed. A definite amount 
exists^ and tliough iis fortii ntay be changed* it doea 
not diininLsh Heat is the energy of tne universe 
emanating from the sun, and if it is made to disappear 
in one direction it manifests itself m another. 
Bniadnd Columns ore such as are partly em- 
bedife d in the walls to wliich they beloim. It is an 
architectural rule that at least lialf their tUckneas 
should stand out from the w.ill. 

Bndslhajrdtls, a genus of resinous trees, leaching in 
lava to a height tif aoo feet. The trunk kicrosa«cut 
locally for conversion into cart-wheds. 

English Laafua^ is composed of many elements 
Aiigluui; Saxon. Nonnan French, Scandlneviaa, 
Dutch, and the various underlying eimtifoulknia 
(roiq Latin and Celtic sources. The vetiiltis astvong. 
Mpressive. composite language, now spokea bv w 
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mces of Eniflish descmt, including^ tholf of the 
United States, and the bulk of the population the 
▼arious dependencies of the Empire — Canada. 
Australia. New Zenkind. Tasmania, Africa, etc., also 
iareely in India. 

Sngllim Opera, the Flnt— The first Enflish 
opera was " Dido and iEneas,” arritten by Henry 
niceU about 1(189. it was written for the breaking- 
up festivities of a school for young ladies, and the 
marvel of it is th.it it anticipatiid the operatic form of 
a hundred years later, the text being set to recita- 
tives and melodies, and all .^oken dialogue omitted. 

■ngravlng is tlic art of cuttmg or otherwise forming 
designs or pictures on wood, stone, or metal surfaces 
for reproduction by some method of printuig Wofui- 
engraving was the earliest in the field, dating froiii 
Che xsth century Later, engraving on stc<‘l ana 
copper plates was introduced, and mezzotint, 
lithography, stipple, aquatint, etc. With the develop- 
ment of photography and an increai.ed knowledge of 
the use of acids, many readier methods of engraving 
srere adopted, and now wood-engraving, which was 
formerly resorted to for all general engraving pur- 
poses. IS comparatively little used. What is styled 
*' process ” engraving is the most utiMsed. 

■BllBtmaiit, is the act of volunteering for military 
or' naval service. In former tunes recruits were 
considered bound on accepting bounty money, but 
as the law stands to-day tlicy c.innot be sworn in 
within twenty-four hours of their enlistment, when 
they may withdraw if they wish ufKMi repaying the 
bounty and costs. 

■nsigii, a former title given to a commissioned 
officer of the lowest rank m a foot regiment, and so- 
called because he was entrusted with c.irrying the 
colours or ensign. The rank w.is abolished m 1871. 
Officers of like rank are now styled sub-lieutenants. 

Inalla^A* a method of storing and preserving 
fodder, vegetables, etc., in pits dug in the ground, 
and excluded from air or light. Although the 
system was practised in ancient Rome, it was not 
•uitil the latter part of the 19th century that it was 
revived in England. 

flniablatara* that portion of a building which 
surmounts the columns and extends to the roof of the 
tympana of the pediments. It comprises three 
parts, the architrave, the fneze, and the cornice. 

■ntasls, the swell of the column in either of the 
orders of architecture. 

■ntallus« one of the common monkeys of India, 
with a ridged foreliend, a long tail, and whiskers and 
beard. It is regarded by Hindus as sacred, and 
enjoys immunity from injury at their hands. 

■ntonolotfy is the study of insects, and deals witn 
three main grou()s — Afnetahoia, which, are wingless 
and undergo no metamorphosis; Hentimetabola, 
which experience metamorphosis In very similar 
three stages ; and Holometabola, which go through 
tlie same metamorphosis, each stsige being markedly 
different from the other. 

■ntomoBtraAa. a Crustacean sub-class, known as 
water-fleas, remarkable for a homy sliell cvivcring, 
jointed, and subject to regular periods of moulting. 
They mo.stIy live in stagnant waters, 

Bntosoa is a term used to designate generally 
internal parasites, such as intesthial worms 

Envelopes, as wrappers for enclosing letters, were 
not in ordinary use until after the introduction of the 
penny postage system in 18 to. 1 hey were known in 
France, however, in the 17th century. 

Envoy* a special diplomatic agent deputi^o repre- 
sent a government at a foreign cour*. or to rierform 
a speclm service, such as the negotiation of a treaty. 

Eooono* a geological term applied to the lower 
division of Tertiary strata, and evidencing' the 
beginnh^ of existing species. 

Epact* the excess or the solar over the lunar ^ar 
or month, and called menstrual and annual. The 
epact increases by eleven from one year to the next, 
and by twelve In some years. ,, 

anlotto* a shoulder imdge fHnged with cord worn 
y English army officers until 1855 ; now cemfined to 
naval officers, and varying in form and richness 
according to the rank of the weaien. 
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EphamartdM* a typical genus of insects of the 
order Neuroptera. In tne larval condition tliey 
exist from two to three years, but no sooner do 
they arrive at maturity than their lives are*hurried to 
a close. They rise up m myriads on warm summer 
nights, take no food, propagate, and perish. 
Bpnasua* Council of. was held in A.D. 431, and 
noted for its condemnation of the Nestorian heresy. 
(See Naatorlans.) 

Bphod, a vestment vrom by a Jewish high priest, and 
sometimes by priests of lower rank. In olden times 
h was of rich texture and set with gems. 

Eptaora were the five annually eFected magistrates 
who exercised almost supremo authority (n ancient 
Sp.irta: and later, the office was adojited by the 
Romans. The last of the Spartan ephors existed in 
33^ B.C. when Cleomanes 111. exterminated the 
existing magi^trates and abolished the office. 

Bplo* a neroic narrative poem dealing with imiiortanr 
events and introducing supernatural features ; the 
most famous examples are Homer's Iliad and 
Odvsrfv, Virgil'.s .-Hnid, Ariosto's Orlando Furiosot 
Tasso’s Jerus^tltm />r/rt/rm/.and Milton's Paradise 
Lost. 

Bploena* pertaining to both sexes, a term now 
usually applied, in giaiiim.ar. to nouns which indicate 
indiscrininuitcly male and female animals, as sheep. 
Epldemlolo^* the science of epidemics, which in 
recent times has formed one of the most important 
branches of medical study. 

Epidandrum* an orchid of any genus growing upon 
trees. 

EpldOta* a mineral occurring in prismatic crystals 
and consisting of silica, tUUf in, oxide of iron, lime 

а. id mamesia, and having a lairly wide distribution. 
EpIAotvls, a lamella or cartilage designed to cover 

and protect the entrance to the Urynx during the 
process of food swallowing. 

Bpldnun, a term originally used to indicate a 
monumental inscription ; afteni’ards applied to any 
concise and pointed spccitnon of verse, but in later 
times IS applied to short, witty exprcsssioiis in prose 
as Well as sursc, 

Bpllogua, an acldrcss, In prose or verse, delivered at 
the end of a play, and a usual arconipanimem 
to the dramatic works of the lOth, J7th, and x8th 
centuries, but now fallen into desuetude. 
Epiphany, a cnurch festival celebrated on J.xnuary 

б, Twelfih Day. 

Bplphsrtes* a genus of plants which grow on other 
plants, but do not derive nourishment from them ; 
ferns, mosses, lichens, and numerous orchids are of 
this class. 

EplBemon* a distinctive mark on a coin, shield, or 
badge, used by the ancient Greeks to distinguish 
particular cities. 

Bplthalamlum, a nuptial hvnm or song, originally 
sung by tiie ancient Greeks and Romans at the 
door of the bridc-chambcr. Many specimens of tliis 
class of composition, by Sappho, Catullus, etc., 
have come (low n to us. 

Bplttaeltam* a layer of mucous membranes, com- 
prising the cells of the surface of the body, and 
performing an important function In the glandular 
secretions. 

Epoch* a (leriod of rime of such Importance that suc- 
ceeding years are numbered from it; difTeriiig from 
an era m tliat the latter is a succession of time, while 
an epoch is a point of time. Among the various 
epochs may be counted the birth of Christ and the 
Reformation. There are also the geological epochs, 
and epochs in arts, science, and invention, as well as 
in history geneTally. 

Bqnatlon of Time represents the difieronce 
betw^ clock-time and .sun-dial time. This differ- 
ence is greatest in November, when the sun Is 
sixteen minutA behind. iThe only days on which 
there is ]>erfcct accord between the two times are 
April 15, June 15. August 31, and December 34. 
BqCxatov, the imaginary great circle of the earth, 
every point of which is 90 degrees from the earth's 
poles, and dividing the northern from the southern 
hemisphere. It is from this circle that the latitude of 
places north and south is reckoned. 
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■qnldMi the zooloKical term for the famfly of hoofed 
quadrupeds comprising two genera— to which 
^e horse belongs, and Asinus^ comprising the ass 
and zebsa. In the Tertiary i)enod there were st'veral 
other species of Equidae— Protohippus. 
etc.— of which fosul roiiiains have l>een disrovered. 

Equinox, the time whefi tlio sun crosses the plane of 
tiie earth’s equ.itor, iiiakliig day and night of erpjal 
length, occurring about the sist of March and the 
sand of September, when the spring and autumn 
quarters are respectively entered upon. 

Equltaa, a body of ancient Roman cavalry, recruited 
iroiii citizens of ranlc, and furmmg the equestrian 
order, coming next to the scnatoruC 

Equity, a term used to express a modification of 
tne severer form of law in order to insure equal 
justice. It is the principle of fairness applied to 
general rule, and in recent times all Etigli^ courts 
administer equity as well as law. 

Eras are distinctive periods of time associated with 
some remarkable historical event or personage. The 
Christtan tra, dating from the birth of Christ, did 
not obtain adoption for tlie reckonmg of the years 
until thh iith century, tlioiigh iiiventea by Dionysius 
Exigus in the 6th century. It is now generally under* 
stO(M that the year i A.n. is put too late hy at least 
threeyears. Tlie 7 r nh era dates from 3700 D.C. ; 
Che Julian era from the alteration of the calendar 
by Julius Cssar, 45 1 S.C. ; the Mahommtdau era from 
A.D. 632 . 

ErastJatia, follotvers of Erastus, who. In the 16th 
centuryi advocated the restriction of ecclesiastical 
power. 

ErtfOt, a fungoid growth that affects the seeds of 
various grasses, causing them to blacken and lose 
thdr virtue. The ergot of rye has niedu inal value, 
and is used to assist contraction In tn'iternity cases. 

Bridunui, the constellation of the uimiing river in 
ancient astronomy, situated south of the Taurus, and 
visible only in the soutliem celestial hemisphere. It 
contains one star of the firat magnitude. Aclieniar. 

Brl-Klntf, a forest fiend of tlie Gemian iriytliology, 
whose V nes were generally exercisetl in luring cliildren 
from their homes and carrying them ofl. In Goethe's 
ballad of the Erlkonig," it is a traveller who is hired 
to destruction. 

Brailne, a small, hcautifully-furred animal found in 
northern latitudes, and most abundant in Arctic 
America. Its entire coat becomes a lovely white in 
the winter, the tip of the only remaining black. 
Its fur IS highly prized. 

Bppor* Wpft of, a process Issued when a pal'cible 
error lias been m.ide m court proceedings, auttaonsuig 
its revision in a higher court. 

Brao, the old G.iehc dialect of Ireland, and after* 
vmrds of the [..owlanrl Scots 

Bsoxpoment CS the contrivance by which the 

E ressure of the wheels in a watch or oiner timepiece 
I accommodated to the vibratory action of the 
pendulum or balaiirc-w’hcel, providing the regulating 
power which maintains an even impulse in spite of 
irregularities caiiseil by friction or air resistance. 
BnaJPpmant, the face of an .ihrupt cliif or lull; also 
a portion of fortified ground who*,e edge Is cut aw.ay 
almost vertically, to render it impossible fordOi enemy 
to climb. 

Bsoheat, a term in law signifying the reverting of 
lands to the Crown, or the ongiiaT lord, through the 
failure of heirs. 

Bseurlal, a magnificent palace iiuilt in the 16th 
century by Philip II. of Spam at a village s 6 miles 
north-west of Madnd. It comprises, in addltkn to a 
palatial residence, a fine Doric church, a vnluatile 
library, and the royal mausoleum, the burial place of 
the kmjpi of Smiin. Although it has suffered frtna 
fire anddepredation. it is still one of the finest public 
buildings in the world. * • 

EBcmtehaon* a shiold-w.aped surface called a field, 
upon which a man's armorial bearing.s are repre* 
aented. A woman's escutcheon is lozengc*sha{ma. 
Bflotnpio, a tenn which had its origin in the tmmhlng 
of Aristotle, but in later times has been applied to 
such doctrines as are intended only for pnvileged 
students or those of the ixuiei circle. 


ESfMdlgFv lattice work upon which to train fruiting or 
omusiiital trees. 

BspNPto OrsMt grows In great abundance In Spab 
and North Africa, the pblp of which is largely used 
for paper*making, as well as for other purposes. 

Eapenuito, a proposed universal language, invented 
by Dr. Zameiihof, of Warsaw, and based on phonetic 
principles. Many Esperanto societies exist in various 
countries. Introduce into England in 1900. 

Enqialmaax,-*The people of the Arctic renons. 
They dwell in skin tents in summer and closed huts 
in wmter, and live by hunting and fishing. 

Baqnlm&ux Dog, a peculiar and very hardy animal 
of great utility Co the inhabitants of the Arctic regioni 
ar. sledge-drawers. In appearance it suggests the 
Pomeranian, but .is of a larger breed and hu a wolf* 

•like head. 

Eaqulno was formerly something of a distinctive title 
applied to the otlierwise untitled sons of nobles, 
also to knights, officers, officials, and profession^ 
men; but now acc'^rded generally as a matter of 
everi'dny courtesy in addressing people who are of 
good social standing, 

**EaMiys and Reviews,** the title of a volume of 

theological essajs. published in i860, which caused a 
considerable sensation in religious circles by the 
unusual freedom of thought n displayed. Among 
the contributors were I'roT. Jowett, Dr. Teiiml 4 FDr. 
Rowland Williams, and other Church of England 
dignitaries. 

Eseenee, a Jewish sect established in the and cen* 
tury B.C.. aiming at a higher spirituality, and living 
an ascetic life. " 'Flic iovc of God, he love of virtue, 
and the love of man " was their motto. They were 
restricted to Palestine, and did not exist as a sect 
after the destruction of Jerusalem. 

EnMntfal Olla arc oiU derived from plants by 
distillation or exprcss'on, and much used in perfumery 
as well as to some extent m medicine. 

Estates of the Realm in Great Britain consist of 
the Lords Spiritual, the Lords Temporal, and the 
Commons. 

Estoppel is a legal term indicating that a person is 
barred of a legol remedy because of some formes 
act which precludes him from the right. Estoppd 
may l»e either by deed or .ict. 

Betovers, necessaries to which a person is entitled 
b\ 1 iw, a.s in the rase of a tenant who is jirivilcged to 
help himself to wood fur fuel or repairs, or m the 
case ot a wumnn seiiarated from her huslmnd who 
has a claim to ulirnony from her husband's estate. 

Etohing, a process of engraving, on copper usually, 
the design being drawn with a steel iieeille, and the 
lines produced by the action of an acid or mordant. 
Some of the more noiahle etchuigs of recent times 
were done hy Mr. Whistler, 

Ether, a volatile liquid, consisting of carbon, 
oxygen and hydrogen. It is a valuable an.'vsthetic 
obtained by heating .ilcohul with sulphuric acid. 

Bthlon, the science of moral conduct and duty, a 
study founded on psichology, and intended to 
determine what is right or wrong, according to 
circumstances, conditions, and luitural powers and 
obligitions. Ari.s;otle, Plato, KAiit, Bacon, Hobbes, 
Paley, Whewcll, Hume, Rentliani, l.ocke. Mill, and 
Herbeit Spencer have all contributed to the develop* 
ment of Ethics, the last-named being the most 
Uhiininauiig of exj>oiieiUB of a cle.ir ethical system. 

Bthida, a compound formed by the union of an 
element with the nion.id radical ethyl. 

Bthnolody xnd EthnoEraphv are the kindred 
sciences which treat of mankind, the latter classifying 
and describing vanoiis racial di Terences, while the 
former inquires Into “the mental and physical 
differences of mankind and the organic laws upon 
which tliey depend." Both scieiu es are included in 
Antltropoiogy. Ethnoh'gists divide mankind into 
three classes only: Aton^els with tawny skins, 
straight black hair, flat faces, and receding 
foreheads: Ne^froes, with black skins, flat noses, 
projecting jaws, dark woolly hair : and Caueasiam, 
with white skins, straight forelieads prominent 
nose.s, and luiir mostly brown. The Caucasians are 
ftirther divided Into the Aryan and Semitic races. 
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Tha Mongols are native to Asia. Amefica. and 
Polynesia; the Negroes to Africa; an<L tlie 
Cauoasians to Europe and Western Asia. 
HteUMail Pottery comprises the early cinerary 
urns; black, un^^l^d wnre, with figures in low 
rehef; painted, imitation Greek vases: and vases 
coated with black varnish, with figures in relief, 
■tymolotfy treats of the science and structure of 
words, including classific.ition and derivation. 
Buoalna* an aniesthetic which makes operations 
, possible that might not otherwise take place owing 
to heart weakness, for the patient remains conscious 
during its use. although th^se parts of tiie body to 
' which it 15 applied are insensible to (min. It gives 
the surgeon more time, and docs away witli certain 
people's conscientious objections to anaesthetics. 
BaouyptUBf an Australi.in tree that grows to & 

f resat Height, and possesses remarkable properties, 
t exudes a valuable gum, has a fibrous bark, and 
ields an oil from its leaves wliicli is of great use in 
ronchiat atfections. 

BuynniOS* tlie science of racial progress as affected 
by iieredity and envinimnent, first formulated uy the 
me Sir Erancis Galton, who m 1905, in tins connec- 
tion, endowed a Research Fellowship at the Uni- 
versity of London, and at his death in 1911 bequeathed 
to die University j^4^,uoo for promoting the study of 
naitonal eugenics. Tiuis a Galton Professorship of 
Eugenics was established. 

Baomphalus* a species of extinct snail wliosc fossil 
discoidal sliell is frequently found in the rucks of the 
Palaeozoic period. 

BnpatOPiura, a genus of plants of the Composite 
order, with clustrous flowers, native to America. 
i One species, hemp .‘igniiiony, is found in Britain. 
Buphemlsm, .substitution of a pleasant for an unplea- 
sant, a refined for a vulgar, word, in speech or writing. 
BayhOPblaoea* an order of apctaluus t>l.ints of 
wide distribution, comprising herbs, shrul)s, and 
trees, bearing flowers and fruit. The Litter some- 
times yields an acid, more or less iniisonous, juice, 
and m other kinds yields starch cassava, certain oils, 
and caoutchouc. The box-tree is of tins order. 
Bnphulsnii an affected literary stylo, originating in 
tlie i6tn century, and denvmg its name from 
Euphues, the chief chancter in John Lyly's 
Anatomy 0/ fVtt, issued in 1579, a work of forced 
elegance and bombast. From these exaggerations, 
however, there sprung many accejuable embellish- 
ments to the Englisli langu.ige. 

BOMSlana are n.iir-castes, one of whose p.'irents Ls 
European and the other Asiatic. 

Bvterpe, an order of palms belonging to tropical 
America and the West Indies, with very long, slender 
stems, sunnounted l>y a close cluster of leaves and 
an edible fruit. There .ire sever.il species. 
Bvayoration is ihe process by which a solid or 
liquid is resolved into vapour by heat. It i.s .1 process 
that it always in action 011 the surface of the c.arth, 
especially in connection with the se.t and other water 
areas, the vapour rising therefrom being lighter than 
the air, forming clouds which afterwards break, the 
vapour thereupon tailing to eartli .igain as rain. The 
same process is const.uitly in action over smaller 
surfaces, the rate of evaporation bcuig deiiendeiit on 
the general atmospheric conditions. 

BTOlUtlOllt in biology, is, in the words of Huxley, 
“ a general name for the history of the steps by which 
any living being has acqui.ed the morphological and 
the physiological characters whicli distinguish it.” 
The theory, as laid down by Darwin, ^^that all 
existing species, genera, and classes of animals and 
plants have descendetl trom a tew simple foniis, the 
process being controlled by natural selection. 
Bkoommunloatloiit exclusion from the rights and 
privileges of the Church It is of two kinds— the 
Greater, which infutns a total cutting off. and the 
Lesser, which on^ shuts out from j^rticipntion in 
the Eucharist. In olden times, Greater Excom- 
munications were often launched against rulers and 
leaders, and were regarded with considerable awe. 
Bnat, authority to “ go out,” as of a bishop giving 
leave to a priest to remove from his diocese, or of the 
muter of a college permitting a student to leave. In 


hw, a writ of »r ettat mgno Is sometimes Issued te 
prevent a witness quitting the country. 
Bxaoatlona, the carrymg out of the sentence of 
death, are variously iwfonned. In Great BritMn the 
hangman performs the work within the piecinets of 
the gaol : in France, Belgium. Denmark, Switzerland, 
and parts of Germany the ^illotiiie is used, and In 
the U lilted States electrocution is resorted to. 

Execator. a person named by will to administer a 
testator's estate either alone or with another or 
others. An executor can decline to act by formally 
renouncing, but if he accepts it will he Ins duty to 
liave the will proved withui six months of the 
testator’s decease, and to proceed to carry out the 
directions contain^ m the will 

BxedPa were common in ancient times, and consisted 
of raised phtfurms, approached by steiis, and con- 
taininif pulilic se.'its (or rest and conversation. The 
tenn is now sometimes a[>plied to any external 
recess in the wall of a large building. 

Bxetanten. a genus cTf flies of the ichneumon family, 
with impectinate cl'iws, and liavitig .ibout 50 species, 
more than half of which .are Eurofiean. 

BxodunSt the old term for Dicotylrdoiis, meaning the 
process of plant or tree growth wlirre the stem forms 
in a succession of concentric layers, each layer 
marking a year's growth. Most forest trees are of 
the exogenous type 

Bxovlsta. a parasitic fly, having its antennae pro- 
jeciing fium tlic midill» of the face, and the third 
joint considerably longer than the second. 

Exoteries, the uriposite of esoteric, Ls the term 
ajiphucl to doi trines openly expounded 

Exotics arc plants of fore.gn origin not fully 
acchimtised. 

Bxploslvas are substances by whose combustion 
gas is generated in such volume as to Induce ex- 
plosion. Gunpowder is the bc^t known example, 
and has been in use for iii.iny centuries. Recent 
years have seen grerit developments in explosives, 
many powerful new preparations having been intro- 
duced, iiu.ltiding mtro-glycerinc, dynanutc, gun- 
cotton, corditti, (orcitR, etc. 

Extract, an essenro nr tini'Mire drawn from a sub- 
stance by chemical process, tne .tgeiit of evaporation 
being water, •alcoiiol, or ether, or a combinaticm of 
them, acconiing to the substance to be treated. 

Extradition, the act giving up fugitives from 
justice by one country to another, and in the Uniied 
Kingdom can only -fjc granted after a magisterial 
investig,ition. when, if tlie cLiitn for extrarlition Is 
Justifira, tiu! I Ionic S'ecruinrv grants the necessary 
warrant. Gieat Britain h.is ^-xtriditioii treaties with 
nearly e%ery country possessing unorganised govem- 
nierl. A purely political oflence it not extraditable 
m Englana 

Extrema CJnotlon, the final sacrament of the 
Rom.an Catholic and (ircck Churches, ailmhiistercd 
to a dying person, and consisting of the aiiointmg 
with holy oil, after coiifessinii and absolution. 

Eye, the organ of vision, assumes a variety of forms in 
different organisms, from the mere rudiments of ryes 
in infusorians to the complex and delicate visual 
organ of the higher animals. In man. It is a huliow 
bill of globuLir shape, consisting of an o^uqiie meir- 
branc, the Hzlerottc, forming the outer covf'ring of 
l!ie eyeball ; Choroid in front, a horny, transparent 
structure, intersected with blood vessels and nerves, 
and carrying the Ins and Pupil ; and the Renna, the 
Innermost coatmg of the eyeball. The optic nerve 
transmits to the brain the visual images received. 
I'he eyeball is filletl with fluid refractive media, and 
the crystalline lens in the axis of vision collects the 
rays of light to a focus on the retina. The move- 
Tiumts of the eye arc controlled by six muscles 
extending from the back of the orbits to the front of 
the eyeball. Tfie lachrym.'J gland is at the outer 
corner of each eye, and secretes the watery fluid 
call'id tears. Protextivc functions are performed by 
the (lyehds, eyelashes, and eyebrows. 

ByebPtght, a genus of plants, of which only one spe> 
cies, the common Eyebright, or Eyewort, Is known 
In Europe. Its Juice is aromatic and astringent, and 
used to be a country remedy for eye ailments. 
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■yawt— th. the two canine teeth of the upper Jaw, 
next to the fmnders 

Pyew^ameciea of wild cat, with reddish ftir, excep- 
nmaU^on^ body, and long tail, native to Texas, 
Louif^na, and South America. 


Fabian Boolaty, an association formed In 1883 
with socMlihtic aims, but (avouriitg tlie old “moral 
suasion,” rather than distinctly aggressive, lines. 
Mr. Bernard Shaw and Mr. H. G. Welts have been 
prominent Fabians. 

Fablaa are fictitious narratives intended to enforce 
some moral precept, and n<ay be either in prose or 
verse, and deal with t)er<‘>onified anhnals and objects 
or with human beinj^ They take the form of the 
apalo^, which presents incidents that could not 
have happened, sucli as ifisnp in annenr times, 
and Hans Christian Andersen and tlie Brothers 
Grimm (in many of their stones) in later days, have 
given us; or the farahle, which relates to matters 
that might have occurred. 

FMaimile, an accurate copy of an original letter, 
document, nianiisrrint. or drawing. Aided by 
photography, facsimile reproductions have been 
much easier of achievement in recent years than 
formerly. 

Faction, a name origiiiallv given to the contending 
parties in the atic tent Konian (.liarioternng unorts. 
They were distinguished by diflerent coloiirea gi^r- 
ments, and tlioy and their suptwters were frequently 
drawn into fierce conflict outside the arena. In 
modem tunes the term has been mostly used to 
designate combinations of persons opiiosca to estab* 
llshed authority. 

Fnctory JLeglslatlon dates nhnost from the 
beginning of facturu s. when Wiiii's steam engine 
and tlie great inventions in textile mat luriery to 
the estniilishing of these gigantic workshous. There 
were Factory Acts passed m tBoz and 1819. for 
biniting tlie hours of labour and prescribing healtli 
regiil'itions, liut it was not until the passing of the 
Ten Hours' Bill in 1847 tliat any really satisfactorv 
IcwisUtinii was introduced for tlie “slaves of the 
niWl.’' There were no fac tory inspectors until 1833, 
when throe were appoiiitcnl The general condition^ 
nf factory life were iiiut h iinproi cd by the Factory 
.snei Workshop Act of 1878 ’'iid other Acts on similar 
luies were |>assed in 1883, iHqi, and rfti^s respectnely. 
In iQoi, however, a coiisuluUtirg measure was pas td 
(called the Factory •uid AVoikshops Act >901) wliii li 
supersetied previous Acts and nunii; tlie nhule 
factory code one consolidated law By the present 
law a staff of S05 iiispectorii (inclnditig iS women) is 
einploycil. The Act w.is extcndcil to Laumlrics 
from Jan i, T908. In Jan , 1913. there were 117.37s 
factories and i55.f>97 wurkstiops (not incliiduig men’s 
workshops, docks, etc.) u{.hiii the registers; and tlie 
number of persons cnijilov^d tn tactorics is over 
4, ^,000. ana in workshops (iiichiding roenV) 65o,oro. 
The Horne I.iep'irtinent i.s the controlling authority. 

Fagtfing, a puldic-school custom tn I ngiand, once 


juni 


•y prevalent, but now falling into disuse, wheieby 
^ HOT scholars were iii.ide tt» perform nienial duties 
for their seniors, receiving in return protection from 
the insults nr attacks of other boys. 

Falenee* a kmd of ilerorated glazed earthenware, 
invented ui Faenza, Italy, about the i-nd ut the T3th 
century. Wedgwood-ware is a iiciialde example of 
modem faience. 

Falllei a liglit silk f.ihnc used for veiling miterial 
and other piirprKes of adornment. In til's Middle 
Ages the name was applied exclusively to long 
▼mis worn l>y nuns. 

Faivlea are imaginavr creatiireF supposed to be 
invested with supernatural powers. At one time a 
general belief in them was prevalent, especially 
amongst the peasantry, and the unriviliseik ran s 
still existing cling to similar ideas. It was »ncM<i 
that the world of fai^dand was composed of good 
and ev'il spirits, variously enibodiea, always con- 
tending for supremacy, and exercising good and 


bad iillluence over humankind. If a person was 
luc^ it was the work of the good fairy, if unfortunate 
thi^evil fairy was the cause. Early literature is 
crowded with the denizens of fatrykind-*-&iiies, 
elves, fax's, sylphs, sprites, gnomes, goblins, genii, 
and so forth Shakspeare's ** Midsummer Night's 
Dream " is a fairy world of its own, and Spenser's 
Faerie Queen ” is a still more sefiazate and distinct 
creative effort. Among the fairies of the domestic 
order, “ Robin Goodfellow *' was much talked of lA 
England ; as the “ Ikinshee.” with its warning 
apparition, was peculiar to Ireland: while the 
“ Brownie,” who rendAred nocturnal help in house- 
hold affairs, was more special to Scotland. In 
Oriental literature, particularly the*' Arabian Nights,” 
the fairybuid npenra up to us is a wonderfully vivid 

• ’ind active rcnilni. 

Fairing, a present purchased at a fair, or money 
given to be expended thereat. 

FatPB were established in mediaeval times as a mmns 
of bringing traders and customers together at stated 
twnods, and formed ti:e chief miuins of distnbution. 
The great English fairs nf early times were those of 
'WincTicster and Stourbndge, to winch came forei^ 
merchants as well as tr.ulprs from all parts of the 
kingdrmi. ever^'thing being sold at these gatherings, 
from iirecious stones to herrings, from costly silks to 
homely buckram. As far ns Great Britain 
cerned to-d.'iy, improver] coriditir>u« of transit and 
distribution have prirtically rendered commercial 
fairs unnecessary, thntigh horse, cattle, sheep and 
pleasure t.urs continue to be held. In less populous 
and more remote countries there are still important 
furs, such as those of Nijni-Novgorod. Leipsic, 
Frankfort, and Lyons. 

Fairy Rinds are circular discolorations or indenta- 
tions in fields caused by the growth or action of certain 
fungi, sometimes making their apfiearancc in a single 
night and giving the cirr le the aspect of being 
strewn v'ltli ashes. In olden times it was tiuagiiied 
that these rings were the dancing circles of fairies. 

Faith-Healing is treatment ot sickness based on 
the supposed Scriptural doctnne that prayer and 
feith are the true, and only neewsary, healing powers. 
Nevertheless, the Clinstian Scientists, recuhar 
People, and others who endeavour to follow out the 
idea and foil to procure ti't'tlkdl aid in cases 
whereby fatal results ensue, are .table to prosecution. 

Fakir* ure Mahommedan mendicants who are held 
in groat regard in Indm. There arc two 
classes; ti.ose who are ^rirt devotees to the 
principles erf Islam and are sailed dcrvislies (g.r ); 
and those who are unattashefl to any religious 
order, but are sliniviv wandering Mussulman beggars 
—or itinenmt so-called “liolj men." Some ot the 
more fanatical fiikirs rnminir self-mutilation, and 
pride theniselvi's upon their » rrtchrdness. 

Falohlona were a kind of sword, generally curved, 
used by the Roman soldiers, and atcerwards adopted 
bv otlier nations. 

Falooiit a diurnal bird of prey of the Acafiitna 
order, of great s« iftuess of mg, feeding on birds 
and small niamnials. which it captures aiive. Has a 
short bent bill, sliarfr hooked Claws, and an eye of 
great power. Tim Ger- Falcon, which inhabits 
iiortlicm latitudes, is the most pow erful of the falcon 
family. It w.is the Peregrine F'atcon that was 
mostly used in the sport of falconry in olden times. 
These birds were difficult to tram, and the office of 
felconer v/as an honourable and mipoitant one. 
AA'heri the quarry was sightc^l, the bird was un- 
hooded and set free, and after mounting high into 
the air would dart swiftly down and strike the prey. 
The heron was the usual victim. 

Falculla* a black and white bird only found in 
Madagascar, possessing a bill shapeti like a sickle. 

Faldntool. formerly a Tnlding stool, but now applied 
to a small reading desk in cathedrals and other 
chnrchcs at which the litany is recbMd by the 
offici.xting cleric. 

Falnpmaii WliM, fomed for its place at the 
banquets of the ancient Romans, was made from 
grapes grown at Falemus. Virgil. Horace^ and 
Martial all referred to it with enthusiasm. 
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Pallow Dmf received Its name from its*&llow or 
yellow colour. It is smaller than the red>deer, and 
has cylindrical antlers with paliiiated ends.' It is 
native to many {tarts of £uroi>e, and is a well*known 
denizen of British {larks. 

ralMtto, in music, refers to the tones of a voice 
higher than the natural tones. It is more common in 
males than females, and is seldom used in choir 
singing except by male altos. 

PamllfstSt a sect existing in Engkind and Holland in 
the i6th century, founded by Hans Niklas, who 
advocated the doctrine that religion was a matter of 
love rather than of faith. ^ 

PuidangOf a lively S|»nish dance executed by two 
persons, who usually mark time with castanets, and 
gradually increasing in pace until tlie dance finishes 
ui a swift climax. <> 

Pans were used in ancient times in Greece and 
Rome, but were not miicli seen in England until 
after the Conquest, when they were introduced from 
France. Examples of Egyptian fan-handles are to 
be seen in the Uritish Miiseuiii. 

Fantall, a favourite variety of the domestic pigeon ; 
also a genus of Australian bird« of tlie Miiscicapida: 
family. 

Fantasia* the name given to a fanciful musical 
composition wtiich does not conform to any regular 
5 t 5 iC or series of niuvenients. 

Fantoccini* or marionettes, were first Introduced in 
Italy, where they are still popular. Oor English 
" Punch and Judy” descended from this source. 

Fan Tracery* a complicated style of roof-vaulting, 
elaborately moulded, in which the Imes of the curves 
in tlie masonry or other material employed diverge 
equally m every direction. It is ciiaracteristic of 
the late Perpendicular period of Gothic architecture, 
and may l>e seen tn excelsts in St. George's Chapel 
at Windsor and the Chaiicl of Henry VII. at West- 
minster Abbey. 

Faros is comedy in its broadest form, usually confined 
to short pieces, and admitting of tree and ex- 
aggerated treatment calculated to arouse laughter. 

Farmsr-Qsnsral* the name given to any of the 
numerous aristocrats who iii the days of the old 
French monarchy tarmed certain taxes, contracting 
to pay the Government a fixcii sum yearly, on 
condition that the specified taxes were colIectc<l and 
afmropriated by tnetnselves. The revolution of 
S789 swept Farmer-Generals away, and many of them 
were sent to the guillotine. 

Farthing, an English com which h.as been current 
from the tine of King John, wlien it Wfis composed 
of silver. It was not until the Stuart period that the 
farthing was coined in copper. Half-farthmgs were 
coined in 1843. (See Queen Anne'e Farthlnga) 

Farthingale, a hoop of whalebone worn beneath 
a womaivs skirts for the pur^iose of extending them, 
fashionable in the iCth and 171 h centuries. The 
crinoline of the middle part of the 19th century was 
a [lartial revival of the fashion. 

Fasoes, a badge of office in ancient Rome consisting 
of a number of rods fastened twethcr with an axe- 
head protruding from them. They were earned in 
front of the Roman magistrates on public occasions, 
and w'ere also used fur flogging criminals previous to 
execution. 

Fasolnatlon*as|)ell-like influence formerly supposed 
to be possess^ by certain persons over others, and 
also thought to be a power exercised by snakes over 
their intended victims, but doubtful even in the 
latter case. 

Faatl Capltollnl, marble tablets found in "the ruins 
vX the Roman Forum in the i6th century, and con- 
taining a list of the Consuls from the year of Rome 

Fa^Jlam, the theory that things are fore-nrdained 
and must happen, as opposed to reason. Orientals 
arc mostly fatalists, but few Europeans of prominence 
have in modern times allied themselves with the 
doctrine. N.iputeon 1 ., “the man of destiny,” was, 
however, an avowed fatalist, as was Napuleaa 111 . 

Fate Morgana* the name given to a curious mirage 
often observed over the Straits of Messina, and 
supposed to be ruled by the fairy Morgana. 


Fathers of ths Chnvoh were early writers who 

may be said to have laid the foundations ol 
Christian ritual and doctrine. The earliest were the 
Apostolic Fathers, so called because sonfa of them 
were contemporary with the Apostles. The next in 
order are the Primitive Fathers of the and and 3rd 
centuries, including Justin Martyr, Clement of 
Alexandria, and Teitulluin. The later Fathers 
were of the 4th and 5th centuries, among them 
being Athanasius. Basil, and John Chrysostom. 

Fathom* a measure of depth of six feet, used in sea- 
soundings. 

FatigU«>Oaty, the routine employment ol soldiers 
distmet ftoin me use of anus. 

Fata are oily substances funning tlic chief adifKMO 
tissue of animals. Among tlie solid neutral fats are 
spennaceti, lard, and suet, and composed of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen. Stearin, palmitfn, and olein 
are common foniis of fats. Fats that are treated 
with alkali are saponified. 

Fault, a geological tenn designating a breakage or 
displacement in the continuity of any rocky strata. 
The breakage sometimes amounts to thuusands of 
feet, but ordinarily to not more than a few feet. 

Favosltea, a kind of fossil coral found in the Silurian, 
Devonian, and Carbonilcrous strata, and of honey- 
cuiiihed funii. 

Feathars* tlie epidermal covering forming the 
plumage of birds. A feather comprises a mam stem 
or Shalt, a supp'icme'iiary sIliii or after-shaft, and a 
senes of lateral webs, each of whii.1, contains 
numerous siisill branches termed barb,. A bird 
carncs various classes of feathers, the two main 
divisions being the quill fcatliers of the wings and 
tail, and the cmthiiig feathers of the bud>. Feathers 
aic of every variety of colour and of many shafies, 
the more beautiful of them being extensively utilised 
in millinery and for other adornments. Ostneb 
feathers are worth over j^4o a pound. 

Pebruapy* the sc(.oiid niontJi of the year, comprising 
ordinarily e8 d.iys, liut m leap 3 ears extending to ttg 
days. VVIicn first introduced into the Roman 
caicnci'ir by Nmiu about 713 BC.. it was made the 
lost month of the >uar and preceded J inuary. It was 
not until 450 uc. that it was made the second 
month. 

Fees. in law, are either absolute, that is. when lands 
are held in fee smiftle for the owner and his heirs for 
ever ; or limited, when the laud can only be held by 
specified hn'rs or on particular conditions. 

FeillbrlgU. the n.3iric of a sejitennial festival held in 
Provence, by writers of the ” langue d’oc,” to cele- 
brate the trouliadours of the Middle Ages. 

Feltda* the scientific name of all iiiniuinals of the 
Carnivora: order which walk upon the tijis of their 
toes, Olid ciiihraciiig the members of the cat faimly, 
from the lion downwanls. 

Fell, a term in weaving iiidic.ating the end of a web 
formed 1 ^ the last thread of the weft . and In sewing 
a form oflicm in which one edge is folded over the 
other and secured witli stitches ; also a rocky upland, 
usually barren. 

FellaJis, or Felabeun, are Egyptian labourers, 

agricultural ebiefly, and form the lowest class of the 
community, possessing little or no political status. 
They arc of Nubian, Coptic, and Arab descent. 

Felo-d«-s«. (See 8alold«.) 

Felony, in law, is any crime of a more serious nature 
than a misdemeanour, hi former times such an 
oiTence was {luntshable by death and forfeiture of 
lands, but since about the middle of the 19th century 
the only felonies involving capital puiiislunent are 
those of murder and treason. 

Felepu* the name given to a group of minerals, 
silicates of oluniiniuiii, and occurring in ci^stals. It 
is formed in granite and other rocks of ancient forma- 
tion, and is mucH used in thj manufacture of porce- 
lain. Moonstone is a variety of felspar. 

Felt is unwoven wool, hair and fur matred tontbet 
by i^oisture and heat, the fibres becoming so aosely 
intertwined that a cinnpact cloth surface is foriiied. 
Roofing felt is produced by iiiixmg the luateifal with 
coal-tar or aspnalie. 

Felaoee* a long narrow vessel with two lateen salb 1 
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occaMonally prooelled by oan and used on the 
Mediterranean for carrying light merchandise. 

Fimine Covert, a legal term designating a married 
woman wHb, In conseauence of being under the pro* 
tectioii and control of her husband, cannot sue or be 
sued for debt (except as regards her separate pro* 
petty. legally securra to her), or proceeded against 
in minor criminal cases because of the presumption 
that she would act under her husband’s compulsion. 

Fonolblon. a Ixxly of volunteer cavalrj' organised In 
X794 for service within the United kingdom. It 
comprised over 14,000 men, was of great utility 
during the invasion panic of that {Miriod, and seems 
to have been the forerunner of the yeomanry cavalry 
of later times. 

Fenevtnlla. the name given to the niche set apart 
lor tile piscina in Roman Catholic churches, and 
situated on the soutli side of the altar. 

PanianSt an Irish organisation begun about 1855 
witl) the avowed object of establishing a republic in 
Ireland. The movement spread to the United 
States, and assumed at one time serious proportions. 
In 1864 numerous arrests of Fenians were made in 
Dublin, and in the following year the American 
Fenians issued a manifesto to the effect tliat 
American oflicers were proceeding to Ireland to 
organise an army of aoo.ooo men. A considerable 
fund was raised m America, and in 1866 an attempt 
was made to invade Canada by a hand of Fenians, 
but they wer*' speedily suppressed and the ring- 
leader arrested, in 1867 two Fenian prisoners were 
rescued from a prlsun van at Manchester, when a 
policeiiiAn was shot. The leaders of this attack were 
arrested, tried, and executed. In the &i:ne year a 
part of the Clerkenwell prison in London was blown 
ap by Fenians in order to c^ect the rescue of Fenian 
prisoners inside. The explosion cause<l tlio death of 
some 90 persons, and over mo were wounded. The 
organisation contirued to give trouble until aliuut 
1887, when dissensions among the brotherhood 
brouglit the movement to an cnd 7 

PvnilVO. tlie African Zerda, a small light fawn fox- 
like animal, with a biack-tippcd tail ancilarge pomtcil 
ears. It is not a burrowing animal, but uuilds its 
nest In trees, and is < f nocturnal habits. 

Fannvl, a plant cultiv.itcd for its aromatic seeds, 
which arc of considemble utility as a medicament, 
and grown m Rntish gardens for its leaves, for s-dads 
and garnishing. 

Pens are low-Iying lands covered with water, or of a 
boggy or marshy nature The Fen districts of 
England are chieny in Lincolnshire and Cniiihridge- 
shire, but in recent times most of tlie Fen Und has 
been drained nnd put into cultuation. 

Feoffimvnt. an act or deed of transfer hv which the 
it*e simple of any specif etl land is transferred for a 
cnnsulcMtioii from one person to nnotlicr. 

Ferrat. a carnivorous annual of the Pu1c.rat familyi 
with a fioiiited head and long, simioi.s body, well 
adapted for following rnl>bits and game into their 
burrows and hidinfr-plnces, it lieiiig kept in this 
country for that purpose. It is a n-ttive of Spain 
and Africa, and docs not exist in Engluid m a 
condition of natural freedom. 

Fetlablsm, the worshipping of a Fetish, any object 
supfiosed to lie invested with siipcrmituial' powers, 
and including such obiects as a scrjient, a Mar, a 
tooth, etc. It h.-is been practised more or less by all 
primitive races, and is confined at the present day to 
a few of the s.tv.ige tribes of Africa. 

Pitudvl Byviam existed in England from the Saxon 
period down to the end of the 15th century. It wa.s 
a military and political organisation, based on land 
tenure, the land being divided into feuds or fiefs, 
held on condition that certain muitary duties were 
performed : and, in defiiuit of this, the bind reverted 
to the superior lord. FsMdal tenure? were abolished 
hy statute in England in 1660, although from 1495 
they bad practically been limperative. The .systmi 
w'as abolished in Scotland in 1747. but in Franceinot 
until the Revolution of 1789. There was a feudal 
systetn in Japan as lately os j8vi. 

FVu do JoiOf the discharge or guns to denote t^ubUc 
rejoleing. 
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Fonlllotdli, a French term applied to a aerial atoiy 
or otlmr light liteiaiure occupying the bottom portko 
of a iRws) taper page, and adopted In England to 
some extent in recent years, several of the dally 
journals now running serial stories as part of thetr 
daily fare. 

FtaociOt an Italian word s^ifying a flask, t>ut 
applied both in Italy and elsewhere to a complete 
breakdown or failure in any cntcrorise, especiolty in 
regard to musical or dramatic performances. 

Flat ("Let It be done") a legal term generally 
applied to a decree, judgment, or warrant com* 
manduig a specific thuig%o be done. 

FibiM^ a thread-like filament, such as thatcoostitiiting 
the tissues of animals and plants. 

Fibrin, a nltrrwenous coniMund of the proteid class, 
ifreseiit m bIcod, and ohtamaijie by beating the 
blood with twigs, to which it adheres. It is a white 
substance composed of carbon, oxyMn, hydrogen, 
and other elements, is inwluble m water, but 
dissolves in solutions of certain neutral salts Thereis 
a vegetable fibnn, extracted from certain grains. 

Flbrollte, a white or light grey mineral w a fibrous 
structure ; a sub-siUcate of aiuininium. 

Fidla* a curious kind of very small leaf-beetle, 
covered with short white hair and very destructive 
to gra|»e vines. 

Flaldfura, a kind of thrush, a regular winter vlsitSit 
to this country. It is of a reddish-brown colour 
with spotted breast and is abuut ten Inches 
long. 

Fleld-Mapshal, tlie highest rank title in the 
British army and only hr'stoued on royal personages, 
and generals who ha\e aitaineii gr<.at duttmction. 
The hrst English Field-Mtirsii.il was created in 
1736, when Joim, Duke of Argyll, had the title 
conferred upon iiiin t)y (George IT. 

Field'Offleer is of nnlitury rank between a captain 
and a guiicrat, as, major, lieutenant-colonel, and 
colonel. 

Fiery Cpom, a call to arms used in the Scottish 
Hi^lands in olden times, und consisting of a 
wooden croN* tiuit was earned blnxing to and fro 
among the cliinsiiicn. to rouse them to action. 

Fiffr, a small flute witli a conipaiu: of about two 
octaves, ranginjf irom the second "D" abo\e the 
middle "C." I ife and drum bands are common iu 
thearn^. 

Fifth -HOIie.PchF Man, were a fanatic.il sect 
which proc* iinicn about tlmt the Millennium 
was near at h.iu(|. when Christ would come to earth 
.leain and cstabl!:»h tlic F>fth Universal Monarchy. 
They were dispersed by Cromwell in 165^ but m 
s66s revived and beenmea iiicnacctc the public peace 
and 17 r>f tiicni were arrested and executed. 

Fig, a tret Loiiiiiton in most hot countries and hearinf*’ 
.1 frai^rint fruit which is much liked as .m article of 
dessert •ind has a large gcMiend cmiMjiiiption. 

Figaro, a well known roimc (hiracter in drama and 
oper.i, invriit«'(i h> Bc.-ium.‘irchi-iis,ado|>ted by Mozar^ 
.tnd rl.i.* ii.«iiie of a pniiuUr iiaiier of I'aris 

FI|fhtlng*>Fluh, smau pugnacious Siamese fish widk 
long anais and vcntnls of five mys. T'hey are kept 
in glass globes in Siam, and wllcn brought mto 
contact will fight to the death, tlicse encounters 
being tlie occ.-isitm of much gamlding. 

Fllo Fish, a fairly conimnn fish in European waters, 
mostly found in rtu- Mediterranean, but not in- 
fretpaently off the southern coast of England. It 
average's from t8 inrlios to j feet in length, and 
derives its dis'tiniTiiisliing name from the toothed 
chanirter of the dorsal fin. 

Ftllbacter, a name first given to (Crates and 
buccaneers In the 17th century, who took possesston 
of sni.ill islands or loiivh coast lands, and there 
mamt.iincd themselves .tpart from any governing 
authority. In later times the term was used to 
apieclfy men taking (lart in expeditions whose object 
was to appropnatc ^Ricts of countrv' and settle upon 
them m disivg.'ird of intemationaf law. The moat 
notable Expeditions of this kind in modem tiinna 
were those of Narcisco Lopez against Cuba in 
r85o-t. and that of William Walker against Sonora 
Li Central America and Nicaragua, between ifissand 
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iSjfl. Both leadeis were ultimately caj^tured and 
executed. #, 

nilgrea, tlie name given to a class of ornamental 
work done with threads of gold or silver, or with fine 
wire, and frequently attached to apparel or 
decorative objects. It was made by the ancient 
Greeks, and In the Middle Ages was greatly in 
vogue, and reached a high standard of artistic 
b^ty. It is still made to a considerable extent in 
certain parts of Italy. 

flliogue. the part of the Nicene Creed which 

S rodaiins that the Holy Ghost emanates jointly from 
ather and Son, 4nd is Styled the doctrine of the 
** double procession." It is generally accepted in the 
Western Church, but is rejected m the Greek Church, 
niter, an apparatus used for clarifying water, and 
constructed in many different forms, the filteriae 
Substances used ranging from sand, cliarcoal, and 
mnges to porous stones and fabrics, 
nitration is the process of separating solid matter 
from a liquid, and the substances used for this 
purpose include charcoal, fine sand, unsized paper, 
linen, canvas, etc. The filtration b^s used in con- 
nection with reservoirs for laige water .supply 
pulses are composed of fine and coarse sand, tine 
ana coarse gravel, and large stones. Forremovingsub- 
rtances which are dissolved, distillation is requisite, 
and for the still more important filtration for removing 
bacteria, specially constructed filters, in which a fine 
earth fonns the filtering medium, are necessary, 
nillal (archtt.), the term employed to designate the 
ornamental apex of a spire, pinnacle, or gable, and 
of Gothic origin. 

nr, a cone-bearing tree with small evergreen leaves 
and of considerable use as timber. There are 
four leading varieties — ^the Silver Fir, the Norwav 
Spruce, the Larch, and the I..ebanon Cedar. AH 
these firs attain to a considerable height, and all yield 
turpentine or other resinous material. 

Hra Enginea, foi forcing water upon burning 
buildings have been known since A.D, 70. In 
modern times great impruveiiieiits liave been made 
fai these maciiines steam power having been 
utilised witii great e fleet m operating them. Sonic 
fire-engtnes are capalile of throwing out 400 gallons of 
water a minute to a lieiglit of 130 feet, from a iiose, 
the nozzle of which is uiches in diameter. 
Motor fire engines are now much in use, ami 
there is a general decrease in the number of serious 
fires as compared with the period when less efficient 
engines were employed. The London Fire Brigade 
comprises a stair of 1,363 men, and is under the 
control of the County Council. 
rite-Fly, a well known beetle of the Elaterldx 
funily which is able to throw out a strong phos 
phorescent light in the dark. There are some 
lemerkable specimens in tropical countries. 

71 m of London, of >666, extended from East to 
West, from the Tower to the Temple church, and 
northward to Holbom Bridge. It broke out in a 
baker's shop in Pudding Lane, and lasted four days, 
and destroyed S9 churches. Including St. Paul's 
Cathedral, and many public buildinc^, among them 
the Royal Exchange, the Custom House, and the 
Guildhall. In the rums were involved 13,200 houses, 
and ^ streets. 

TiM-Proof Bulldlnga, are such ns areconstnicted 
exclusively of non-conibustible materials, such as 
Stone. Iron, brick, concrete and cement. To make 
wood fire-proof a coating of silicate of soda is 
necessary. Fire-proof materials are i~t*roduced in 
most modem buildings. 

nvnnhip, the name given to a vessel stored with 
kiAammable and cx'>losivn material, and floated into 
the midst of an opposing fleet to cause destruction 
and alarm. 

Flvkln, a former measure of capacity, the fourth part 
of a barrel, now only used in ref^erence to a small cask 
or tub for butter, lard, talkrw, etc. 

Tinnui, a document of authority Issued Jiy Oriental 
governments granting any special privilege or con- 
coasion, and smen given to a traveller insuring him 
official protection. 

nwal Policy. (See FvM Tnido. p. 9<4 •) 


Fisk Unlvsnity, an American institution devoted 
entir^' to coloured .students, at Nashville, Tennessee 
Fivn-Mlls Act, prohibiting dissenting ministers 
from preaching within five miles of “any corporate 
town, or of any place where they had preached since 
the Act of Oblivion, under a penalty of £io" was 
passed in 1665, but repealed in 1689. 

Fixed Stars, those which until recently were suf>- 

g osed to maintain perennially their position in the 
rmament, relatively to each other, and which arc 
still admitted so to do, approximately; thus l>dng 
contradistinguished fro'ii tne planets, or wandering 
stars. They form the luminosities of the constellat ions. 
Flabellum, an ecclesiastical fan, formerly employed 
to drive away flies from the chalice during the cele- 
bration of the Sacred Mysteries ; the flabellum was 
usually formed of the tail leathers of the peacock. 
Flagellanfcc were a fanatical sect which sprang into 
notice at Perouse in the 13th century during a time 
of plague. They held processions and flogged them- 
selves as they walked naked about the streets until 
they bled. They declared that sins could not l>e 
remitted without such practices. The sect con- 
tinued down to the i6th century, in spite of their 
being declared heretics by Pope Clement VI., and 
90 of them being burnt at the stake. 

Flf^eolat, a sweet-toned musical instrument of wood 
wim a mouth-piece, and a tube m which flnger-holes 
and keys are placed. It is nn important musical 
Instrument, and is said to have been invented in 1^1. 
There is also a double flageolet, pro iucing double 
notes, and played ’ly one mouth-piece. 

Flag Oflloer, a British nav.1l officer who enjoys the 
right of carrying a flag at the mast-head of liis ship, 
and is of the rank of Adiniial, Vtce-Ac.miral, or Rear- 
Admiral. The Adimrars flag flies from the main 
mast, the Vice-AtlmiMrs at the fore, and the Rear- 
Ad niral’s at the mizzen. 

Flagchlp, the ship that flies the Admiral’s flag, and 
from which all ord-irs proceed 
Flaman were priests of ancient Rome dedicated to 
the service of partiruUr deities, such as those of 
luptrer and Mars, >uid were always of pat 
Flamingo, a bird of dominant bright red or rose 
colour, with long slender legs, lon^ sinuous nock, 
and a huge curv^ bill. They are picturesque birds, 
live on worms and nioUu-.es. and are widely dis- 
tributed, being found m Egypt, in Southern Europe 
and South America 
Flannel. (.Sr.* Wool.) , 

Flat, a sign m musical notation (19) indicating th.it the 
note in front of which it appears is to he played or 
sung a semi-tone lower than its natural sound. 
Flavin, a dyestuff preiiarud from quercitron bark, 
producing a briglit yellow colour. There is also a 
substance called Flavmdin obtained by fusion with 


potash. 

Flax, a textile fibre obtained from the flax plant, 
which IS an annual, and is largely cultivated for com- 
mercial purfjoses, being grown in Rus->’a. Germany, 
Italy, Holland, and the North of Ire 5 .ind, After 
undergoing vaiioiis preparatory processes, the flax is 
spun into y.im and woven into linen fabrics. 

Flea, a genus of parasitic insects possessing a siictorial 
mouth, from which protrudes a lancct-‘-!mpod pro 
boscis, with which it pierces animal skin and draws 
blood. It is said that the “flea of nuin" \PuUx 
imtans) can leap 200 times its own length. 

Fleet. (See Navy.) 

Fleet Pfieon. a noted debtor’s prison that stood in 
Farringdon Street, London, where the Congrega- 
tional Memorial Hall now stands, taking its name 
from the Fleet Ditch. It was pulled down in 1846 

Flemings, the people of Flanders, whose ancestors 
of mc^izpval times greatly excelled in the textile arts, 
and it was to the migration of large numbers of 
Flemings to This councrji in the i6th and 17th cen- 
turies that England owes its early eminence as a 
manufacturing nation. 

Flenr-de-Lle, the former national emblnin of 
France, the flower of the lily. It was superseded by 
the Tri-colour in 1789, but is still adhered to by the 
supporters of the old French royalties. 

Flini, a kind of silica of a light grey colour and 
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ocesslve hardness, which enabled It to be ntllised In 
tlie fonnation of cutting implements in pre-taistoric 
times, and. before the uivention of lucifer matches, 
was used with steel for strikinir lilfhts. 

Flint Implements are fossil objects formed In the 
earlier geological strata, and constituting evidence of 
tlie condition and life of the period. These impienients 
ranged from the unpolished spear and arrow heads 
of the raldeo'itbic ^e to the highly polished and 
more skilfully forued weapons of tlie Neolithic period. 

Flltoh of Dttnmow, •a bacon Ihtch awardrvl 
annually at Dunniow in Essex to any married couple 
resenting themselves and bringuig poof that they 
ave Uvea in perfect agreement, witiiout quarrel or 
dispute, for the first year of their married life. The 
custom! originated in the 13th century, and fell into 
j^beyance in the s6th century, but lias been revived 
in recent years. 

Flook, a fibrous material for stuffing mattresses, 
upholstering, etc. ; it is made by reduang coarse 
woollen rags, waste, etc., to a degree of fineness by 
machine inaiiipulation. 

Flodden Field, Battle of (Northumberland), was 
fought on September otb, 1513, between tlie English 
ana Scots. Janies iV, of Scotland, Ills leading 
nobles, and lOi^oo of his army were slain. The £an 
of Surrey commanded the English forces, and lus 
loss was comparatively small. 

Florin, a coin first made in brance in the 13th century. 
The name was afterwards given to an English coin 
of the value of 6s. issued m 1337. The English finrin 
of to*day represents as., and dates from 1849. Tin. re 
are florins in Germany worth iioininally about 4d. 
English. Spain 4s. 4ia.. and Holland as. 

Flonflt, one who cultiv.iti'S or is concerned in the 
cultivation of flowering plants, or one who mamtauu 
and vends varieties of the diflerent genera. 

Flounder, one of the most friiniliar of the smaller flat 
fishes common round the flriti&h coasts, and seldom 
attiiiniug a weight of over three ixiuiids. 

Flour, the finely ground ine.d ot any kind of gram, 
but more particularly applied to that of wheat. 

Fluorine, <1 chenucdl eieinvnt fouml in coinbmation 
with calcium or fluor spar, and (Kcurrmg in minute 
quantities in rert.nin other iniiu’rals It was first 
obtained by M<>i-,san in 1886, and possesses extra* 
ordmaiy corri'ding iiropcrtics. 

Fluor Spar, a compound of calcium and fluorine, 
occurring chiefly m connection with silver, tin, lead, 
and cobalt ores. It is most abutidant in Derbyshire, 
and forms a v.iluable flux infusing refractory iMiicnaU. 

Flute, a wooden musical mslruiiicnt of inuJi purity 
of lone, j'Uyed by blowing through a mouih-hoie, the 
notes being produced by the iiiudua of fingerJioles 
and keys. The flute was finiihar to the ancienr,, 
but was grc.itly improved by Gennan and French 
instrument makers in the 17th and i8ih centuiics. 
It has a compass ot three octaves. 

Flux, any substance used in assisting the fusion of 
nictdls 'I'hc fluxes most used for Idige o)%r.itions 
are limestone or Auor-siiar, and for .siKJiIer purposes, 
alkaloids, borax, etc. Black flux is obtained from 
cream of tartar, and is used mainly for analytical 
operations, while white flux, used for decoiii]:)ostng 
minerals, is obtained from carboihites 01 sodium and 
potassium in cc(ual portions. 

Fly, the popular name given to a large number of 
insects all of which arc distinguishoa by tiaving a 
proboscis terminating in a «>ucker through wlncfi fluid 
substances c.in be drawn up. The best-known 
species arc the common house-fly, the blue-bottle 
fly, and the blow-fly. In the larval forr*, flies are 
maggots, and feed upon decaying substaiK o'-, animal 
flesT i, etc. IHies are enabled to walk upon ceilings or 
upright sur&ces by tiavuig suckers at the soles of 
their foet. 

Fly-catchur, the name of a nuirjirons family 01 
birds, of which there are nearly 300 species. They 
are insect feeders, eatch their food in the air, and 
are more or less distributed over the world Two of 
them, the spottnd flycatcher and the pied fly*cat<.nbr, 
arc summer visitants of Britain. 

Fly«drlll, a kind of machine-tool having a recipro- 
cating fly wheel imparting steady momentum ; the 


driving power consistiiig of a cord winding in leveise 
direcMAS alternately ui>on a rotating spindlei 

Flyin# Dutohman, a mythical mariner who^ as 
the legend goes, was doomra as an expiation for his 
crimes to be for ever striving to reach harbour with 
his idiip but never succeeding. Wagner coortructed 
an oi>era round this weird siioject. 

Flying Piah are frequently to be seen In southern 
waters, and are capable of flying considerable dis- 
tances— a quarter of a mile or more— without touching 
the water. They can be cauglit in nets while in flight, 

Flying Fox, an animal of the Bat family, but of 
much larger size, foundeciiiefly in Africa and Asia. 
Its habits resemble those of the common bat, except 
that It feeiib entirely on fruits. 

Flying Lemur, a remarkable family of mammals ct 
^iich there a^e only two species, uihabiting Java, 
Sumatra and Borneo. ‘J hey live on insects, fnih, 
and birds, and are provided with a pnrachute-like 
membrane which covers them from the nf»:k to the 
tip of the tail, and used in regulating their flight. 

Flying Lizard, a kind of Asiatic liz.ird possessing 
wuig-Tike projections from each side, which enable it 
to make flying leaps tii rough tlie air, though not 
sufficient for continuous flight. 

Flying Maehinez, (See AertaJ Nawlgatloii.) 

Flying Squirrel, an animal, of which Uiere are 
several species m Europe and America. It iiosscsfts 
a parachute-like fold of skin by means of which it 
protects Itself through the air. It is of the true 
squirrel type, and belongs to the Sciundae zoological 
cUissificiUion. 

Focus, a word designating the point st which heat or 
light is concentrated by dulraction or reflection. 

Fodder, food stall-fed to horses, cattle, etc., as 
distinguished from pasture feeding; also a weight- 
standard for lead, equivalent to si cwt. avoirdupois. 

Fog is formed of acpieous vapour, or minute globules 
of water, near the earth’s surface, caused by the 
cooling of the air below the dew-pomt. Huxley 
distinguishes log from cloud thus : " A fog is a cloud 
resting on the earth ; a cloud is a fog floating high la 
the air.'* Large towns, and especially London, are 
most susceptible to togs. 

Fogey, an rcccnti ic or nld-fashioned person. 

Fof I, an extremely thin layer of rolled metal, as geld, 
tm, or le.uJ. according to the purpose for which it is 
mtended. Jewellers use it as a background to 
increase th»* colour or lustre of mienor precious 
stones. Any ihin substances used for similar pur- 
poses — throii i:ig into relief other objects— is termed 
foil. Tin-foiI. as its name •iiiplies, is tin rolled out 
into thin slw cts in the flatting mill. 

Fold, an enclosure or pen in wliich sheep or cattle are 
slicltrrecl. 

Foliation, a geological term applied to rocks whose 
Loii’imnont minerals are arranged in parallel layers 
as the result of strong mctaniorijhic action. 

Folio, a p.i|)er and printing term applied to paper 
which IS only folded once, a lialf sheet constituting 
a leaf. 

Folk Lore, a term used to denote the bellefii. 
traditions, legends, customs, and superstitions of the 
peojile, and was first suggested by*tlie late Mr. W. J. 
Thoms, F.S.A., editor otA'afes and Qutnes^ in >8^ 

Foot, a lineal measure of 12 inches of almost universal 
use. and originally adopted from the average length 
of the human loctt. In pro&ody a foot is a measure of 
syllables nuking rhythmical accent. 

Football is one of the must ancient outdoor winter 
sports, and was in a crude form popular m England 
in the Middle Ages For modern developments of 
the g.imc see articles m Fears’ Dteitonaty ^ Shorts 
and Pastitnfs. 

Foot Guards in the British Army include the 
Grenadiers, Coldstream, Scots, and Irish Guatds^ 
from whicli the garrisons ot London and Windsor 
arc formed. 

Foramlliltera, an order of animals belonging to the 
sub-kingdom Protozoa, carrying a porous shdl, md 
having gelatinous bodies without definite organs, 
They are of the most primitive organisation and of 
minute sire. Tltcir shells are compos^ of nattwa 
secreted from the water in which diey liva 
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Forbestta. a name eiv en by Kcnngott to a hydrous 
bibasic arscniate or cobalt and nickel, fc^d and 
described by David Forbes, the chemisA' In the 
desert of Atacama, In veins in a decompo^ dioryte. 

FovM, as a term In physics, siKiiifies an influence or 
exertion which, when made to act upon a body, tends 
to move it if at rest, or to afTcct or stop its progress if 
it be already in motion. Gravity, traction, repulsive 
energy are all physical forces. Moral force is a 

^mental princiiile. 

FombU ia sha Britiib Empire. The wood* 
lands of Great Britain comprise 2| million acres, less 
than 4 per cent, of the tcal area. Of these, nSitoS 
acres are national woodland, only about 57.00U <kcres 
being under tmil>er ernpa There are some 88,000 
square miles of forest under Government protection 
in India, and 190,000 square miles outside their pro* 
tect on. besides large nnvatc forests. The aven^ 
net annual rev'enue of tnc Indian State forests is over 
8 million rupees, .iiid the total number of foresters 
employed, including the Imperial Service, provincial, 
executive, and protective, exceeds io,aoa The 
Government has already planted 120,000 acres of 
forest in India. Next to India, Cape Colony has 
done best in forests, and yields fuel and builuing 
timber, and the Govemiiient has planted 30,000 acres. 
In the Orange River Colony planting has been cum- 
luenced, and also m the S{iud<ui. The forests of 
Australia have jarrah trees which grow to the height 
of 120 feet and kari trees to 200 feet. A Departmental 
Committee on British Forest^ is doing nractic.*il 
work under Govemniental auspices, and the Treasury 
has made grants for lectureships in forestry at vanous 
educational centres. 

PlDn|ery. the fraudulent imitation of a signature or 
writing whereby injutv is dune to anotlier, or some 
deceit is practised. Up to well into the 19th century, 
forgery was punishable with death in England, ami 
at present penal servitude for life is the maximum 
punishment for forging bills and bank notes. Other 
classes of forgery entail maxiintiin punishments of 14, 
7, or 2 years’ imprisonment respectively. 

Fopm«, a body of letter-press type, composed and 
secured for printing from ; or a stereotype in a 
similar condition of readiness. 

Formic Aoid can be obtained from a cnlourle% 
fluid emitted from the bodies of ants, but is usually 
obtained by heating oxalic acid with glycerine. It 
is sometimes substituted for vineirar. it also exists 
in nettles and certain aiiiiiial liquids. 

Forte, a musical term signifying " Icud," .and repre- 
sented by the letter " f " ; ” 11 ’’ (foriissinxi) indicating 
“very loud." 

Forth Bridge* which spans the Forth at Queen’s 
Ferry, near Kdiiiburgh, was cuiiipletei.] in i8^ at a 
cost of nearly jCs,ooo,ooo. It is one and a-half miles 
in length. 

Forum, in ancient Rome, was a public meeting 
place, luarkci or exchange. The Great I'oruui was 
reserved for banquets and gladiatorial contests. 

Foeelle, are inineral substances of organic origin 
found in the strata of lonncr ages They arc 
animal and vegetable and have lieeii the hicans of 
disclosing a knowledge of prehistoric pciiods which 
would otherwise liavc hcen unknown. 

Fox, .a well-known carnivorous animal of the Vulpine 
laniily, found in considerable numbers in must parts 
of the world. The coimnon fox of ]'uro|ic is a 
burrowing animal of nocturnal habits, living upon 
birds, rabbits, and domestic poultry, in the capture 
of which it displays much cunning, '(.he fox in 
Brit.iin is preserved from extinction rniefly for 
hunting purposes. Among other notable species, the 
Arctic fox, and the red fox of North America, may be 
mentioned. 

Fox-Btaarki a large species of shark common in the 
Atlantic and in the Mediterranean. It is very 
destructive to small fish, but although It attains a 
length of fifteen feet it is not to be classed with the 
sharks that are daimerous to roan. 

Franc* the unit of French currency, and d silver coin 
equivalent to a hundred centimes, or a little 
overgid. English. 

Franchiac, an incorporeal hereditament, analogous 


to tlie liberty of the subject, in the literal sense ; but 
usually interpreted to mean simply the right of 
voting in tlie election of a member of Parliament. 
FranolBoana. (See Friars.) 4. 

Franoo-Oarman War lasted from July, 1870, to 
May, 1871. It was opened by a clecLiration oi war 
^ NaiKilcon III., and a cry of “ A Berlin! ” but the 
Gennans, who were much better prepared than the 
Frencli, won victory after victory. In Septembw 
Napoleon, was made prisoner and after a surrender 
of Bo,ooo troops at Seilan, a Republic was then 
proclaimed, and Paris sustained a four-months’ siege, 
in the end France ceded Alsace and part of Lorraine 
to Germany, who claimed a war indemnity ol over 

j^200,000,000. 

FranooUn, a genus of birds of the pheasant family 
living in tlie marshy woodlands of the Black Saa 
coasts and in the Idaiid of (Cyprus. The Sanguine 
Francolin is a gorgeous Himalayan variety. 

Franoa-Tlraupc* tiie name given to an irregular 
body ol brench truoiis whicli came into prominent 
notice ill tlie Franco-German War of 1870-z. 

Frankinoence is of two kinds, one being used as 
incense in cerbim rdigiotis services and obtained from 
olibonuin, an Eastern siirub, the other is a resinous 
exudation derived from firs and pines, and largely 
used in pliariiiacy. 

Frankenstein, tlie hero of the novel of that name 
by Mrs. Sliellcy. Ho is mipposod to have lieep able 
to construct a living creature from the forces of 
nature under his control, which creature assumed the 
Xbrm of a monster that b.fcame the terror uf its 
cieator’s existence. 

Franklin, the name given in feudal times to a country 
landou nor who was indepL-ndent cf the te.Titonal lord, 
and performed many of the minor functions of local 
govcmmeiit, serving as magistrate, and so birth. 

Frae Church Federation, established m 189a, Is 
an assocuiion 01 British Nonconforimst Cliurclies, 
fonned with t.ie object ol promoting tlie general 
cause of nonconformity by coiiibuied actum. 

Free Cities* (.See Hanseatic Xieatfue.) 

Freehold* a legal term signifying an estate in fee 
simple, or foe t iil, or for life, and to wmcli no service 
to a superior (as m t o)>ylioiil) attaches. 

Preemaaonry d.itrs back to mediorval times, if not 
to a 11101 e remote iieriod. It is a secret organisation, 
liavmg iorlges for socird einoyment ami mutual 
assistance. The Grand Lodge of England was 
established in 1717 ; that of Ireland in 1730, and that 
of bcotl.iiid 111 i7«!). Freemasonry is ilnacr the Papal 
Imn, Roman Catnoiics being prohibited from being 
Masons. 

Fraootons, any stone tliat can be easily worked with 
tools, the term l>eiiig generally, however, specially 
applied to fine grainvd sanilstuiie. 

French Ministries of the Third Repnhlic have 
been as a rule .sliort-ljved. 'ihai of AI Coii.ljes 
(which came to an end in Junuar}'. 1905) endured for 
two years, seven months and a lew days; tl1.1i ol M. 
Waldeck-Rouiseau liad a life of tliree years .iiid fifteen 
days, and M. ClcimMiccau was Premier 190^ o. The 
Ministry of M. Moline held together for two years, 
one iiiontli and sixteen days. The Mniibtry of 
shortest duration was tliat of M. Kil>ot 111 June, 2914, 
whicli lasted only three days; that of M. Dufaure, m 
May, 1873, fell on the fifth day of ns existence. Next 
in sliortiicss was the ten days’ Ministry of General de 
Rocliehoiiet, in i8?y. In bebruary, 1905, M. Rouvier 
became Prime ^llnistcr; in March, 1906, he was 
succeeded by M. Sarrien. Altogether (up to March, 
2^) there were forl^-two Prime Ministers of the 
ThirtI Republic. They had formed forty-one 
Cabinets. In May, 1010, M. Aristide Briaiid became 
Premier. He was followed In turn by M. Monis and 
M. Caillaux; and in January, 1912, M. Poiiicar^ 
acceded ; on cIr latter's e^ction to the Presidentship 
M. Briand again became Premier, Jan 20, 1913, but lib 
Ministry only 1a.sted until March 18, when M. Oartliou 
s^ccccled. A fresh shuffling of the ministerial cards 
took place in June, 1914, when M. Rilxit was Premier 
for three days, being succeeded by M. VivianL 

Fresco, a painting executed upon plaster walls or 
ceilings, and much in favour for cluirchcs and 
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public buildings in former times. The work is done 
on damp plaster with prepared pigments. In recent 
days dry fresco has been urgely resorted to. 

Prenbwiftov Btarlmp« a sman crustacean abound- 
ing in British streams, and feedhig on dead fish or 
other decomposing matters. Although of shrimp- 
like form, it does not strictly belong to the shrimp 
order, but is classified as Gammarus ^Ux. 

Vrlavg* members of certain mendicant orders of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The four chief orders of 
Friars are the Franciscans or Grey Friars, the 
Dominicans or Black Friars, the Carmelites or While 
Friars, and the Augustlnians (Austin Friars). In the 
13th century a brotherhood of Crutched Friars 
existed in England, so called from the cross or crouch 
worn by them. 
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applesan better than liver pills. Oranges are very 
acceptable to most people; but the orange Juice 
alon 9 should be taken, and tlie pulp shoula be 
rejected. Lcmon.'ule is the best beverage in h«)t 
weather and during fevers, and when thickened with 
sugar is better than syrup of squills and other medi- 
cines in many cases of coughs. Tomatoes are very 
beneficial, but the skins should not be eaten. The 
small seeded fruits, such as blackberries, figs, rasp- 
berries, and strawberries may be classed amongst the 
best medicines. The sugar in them is nutntious, and 
the acid is cooling and punfying. 

~^oaciMBf an order of Sbaweeds of a leathery struc- 
ture, with dark spores underlying the fronds, and 
found both attache to rocks and floating. There is 
a TClatinous kind which is edible, and is commercially 
muable as the source of Iodine ami as a manure. 


Mday, the 6th day of the week, named after Frlgga, as the source of iodine ami as a manure, 

the wfe of Odin. It is the Mohammedan SabUiih, Fnguw. a kind of polyphonic musical composition of a 
and is a general fast day of the Roman Catholic contrapuntal form, «n which a theme is enunciated. 


and is a general fast day of tlie Koirian Catholic 
Church. According to popular superstition, Friday 
was an unlucky day. 

Friendly Soeletlee were established on a small 
scale towards the close of the i7ih century, and were 
sufficiently numerous in 1793 to he placed to some 
extent under Parliamentary control. They are now 
very numerous, and m 1896 an Act was passed con- 
soildating all previous laws regarding tliem. The 
Registrar of Friendly Societies is an important 
Government official, to whom returns have to be 
made, and who issues an annual report. The most 
important of existing fnemlly societies include the 
Oddfellows, the Foresters, the Druids, the Hearts of 
Oak, the Rational, the Church Temperance, and the 
Rcchahites, also a temperance orgaiiisatioru There 
are about 30.000 friendly societies in the United 
Kingdom, with a total membership of 1^.000,000, and 
funds aggregating over sixty-fivc millions sterling. 
The Insurance Act of 1911 has linked up with the 
Friendly .Society system by making “approved 
societies” channels through which the benefits of the 
Act can be administered to their iiieinbcrs, and a 
large accession of iiicnibers h.is resulted. 

Friends. (Sec QuaJeera.). 

Frigate, a small, swift war-vessel, generally with two 
decks, and carrying a nuniher of guns, usually from 
30 to 60. Now superseded by the armoured cruiser. 

Fngate-Blrd, a web-footed bird widely distributed 
over tropical latitudes, and deriving its name from its 
great expanse of wing and forked tail, which seem to 
suggest the shape of a swift vessel. It feeds on 
flying fish mostly, being unalde to dive. 

Fnni^lllda, the scientific family name of a large 
civs of birds of the Passcrcs order, including finches, 
sparrows, linnets, grosbeaks, weaver-birds, etc. 

F^lalaBBt an old Teuton race formerly settled on 
lands now covered by the Zuyder Zee. Many of 
them Joined 111 the Anglo-Saxon invaMon of England, 
and occupletl Mercian territory. 

Fpitlllary* the name of .1 large class of British 
butterflies, all of them of beautiful colours and 
marking. There are seven species, the most prized 
of whicn is the * Queen of Spain ” variety. 

Wrogt a familiar aniphib’iii of uiteresting structure, 
breathing through gills m the earlier (tadfmle) (lart 
of its existence, and tlirough lungs later. It remains 
three months in the tadpole stage. The frog 
hibernates in winter at the bottom of the water. 

Frost occurs when the temperature falls to or below 
3fl* F., w'hich h freezing-point. 

Froth -Hopper, a faintly of insects related to the 
Cicadas, ana possessing great heaping powers. 

Fruit Bating: its healthfulncss. Nothing is more 
palatable or wholesome than good peaches. They 
should be ripe, however, but not over-ripe, and may 
be eaten at any time, though it Is bciter to make them 
a part of the regular meals It is a mistaken idea 
that no fruit should hr oaten at bro.wf,jit ; indeed it 
would be far better if people would eat less bacon at 
breakfast and more fruit. The apple is one of the 
best fruits. Baked or stewed apples will gene»lly 
agree with the most delicate digestion, and are an 
excellent medicine in many cases of Indisposition. 
Green or half-ripe apples stewed and sweetened are 
pleasant to the taste, cooling, and nourishing. Raw 


followed up, answered, and interwoven acco^ing to 
prescribed rules. Fugues are of several kmds, 
named in relation to the cliaracter of the theme, as 
diatonic, chromatic, doric, etc. Bach was perhaps 
g, vrtis aisc 


Fu] 


the Soudan, 


at one time pos.<.essing a kingdom in Nigeria, some- 
times called the Sokoto Empire. * 

Fullanl Barth, a special kind of clav or marl 
possessing highly absorbent nualitles. mid used tram 
ancient times in the ** fulling '—that is. cle.ansing and 
feitiitg— of cloth. It is common in certain piart!) of the 
south of England, and is valued as a skin eniulhent. 

Fur— the hairy protective casting with « hich Nature 
has } rovidca numerous animals, espeaally those di 
the colder regions— has from time immemorial been 
utilised by mankind for winter clothing The fiir 
most iirizud IS probably the sable The best sable 
comes iroin East Siben.'i. It is the hunting d this 
animal which h.is opened un so much of the gcogi aphy 
of that wild country. The sable Is quite a small 
animal, about 18 inches long, and wearing a hrttrous 
coat of amber brown hair. In winter its nir becomes 
thicker, and the soles of its feet are also covered with 
hair. To avoid spoiling the fur, the hunters catch 
the sable in traps, ami with nets tiirown over its hola 
Common skins will fetch from in the rough, but 
good dark ones will bring ^30 to £40, and a robe o! 
real sable such as Russian ari'tocrats wear, may 
easily cost The fur of Royalty is ermine; 

but to judge by recent fashions, “we are all bon 
princes” if the wearing of the white fur, which wa$ 
once the exclusive prerogative of soverrii^s, has stitt 
anything to do with that matter. The ennine alive 
is not “ very costly,” and as its white winter coat, 
made into articles of appatel, or employed for the 
ornamentation of State robes, cannot be said to be 
more becoming than any other furs, it would be 
interesting to know how the ermine first came to be 
connected with, and adopted at, State functions. 
There are numerous other animals— the lynx, the 
beaver, the red fox, the squirrel, the seal, the bear, 
etc.— all of which contribute to our stock of furs. 
The north-western purtum of the Alnerican continent 
is prolific in fur-lieariiig animals, and there the 
Hudson Bay Company, founded in 1670, has carried 
on a most profitable enterprise in pelt captuK. The 
originator of the Vanderliiit fortune was a fur trader 
in the North-West. London, New York, I-eipzig, 
and Nijni Novgorod are the chief fur marts of the 
world, tne fairs at the two last-named places being 
very important. Fur trading lias many hazards, not 
the least being that of fashion. It is an old saying 
that “furs when wanted arc diamonds, when not 
wanted, charcoal.” 

Fvploiiiih, a term designating holiday-leave granted 
to non-commissioned officers and privates in the 
British Army, or home holiday-leave given to British 
officers servixig abroad. 

FbmI Oil is a resultant of alcohol, the residue left 
after theAeparation of ordinary alcohol ftom the nw 
Kiirit by fermentation. It has a strong odour and a 
fieiy taste, and its consumption produces an mjiirioim 
effect upon the bnin. 
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VaalblA-Plotft a safety-plugr placed in the skin of a 
stcaiU'boilcr so as to be melted and allow of the 
dischar|;e of the contents when a dangeroildy high 
teinuerature is attained. 

Fiull* the old fire-lock which superseded the match- 
lock m our army, and was fitted with a flint and 
steel ; it was about the length and calibre of the 
musket, but of lighter construction. 

FasillePSt were originally bodies of foot soldiers 
carrying iusils, .at a tune when archers and pikciueii 
still formed the main part of an army. There is 
still a Britisli regiment called tlie Royal Fusiliers. 

Fastlan* tlic name given i&t various times to different 
kinds of textile fabnes. Originally fustian was made 
of hnen and cotton; later, wool was used; but in 
recent times the name has been mainly applied to a 
twilled cotton material with a nap surface. 

Fustic* a kind of dyewnod yielding various shades of 
yellow according to the mordants used. The tree 
grows in India, tropical America, and the West Indies. 

Futurism. (See Post Impressionism.) 

Fux-ball* a genus of fungafs, including tlie familiar 
Lycoptrdon Hvuisia 


Clkbardine* a long. loose, coarse, over-garment. 
Sirom by men of the coimiiuii cla'is in the Middle 
Ages, and prescribed by 'tw as the distinctive 
g.irmeiit of the Jews. 

Qabbatha* the licdircw term for that part of a 
judgnicnt-hall whicli was occupied by the governor 
or supreme authority, and from which he prunoiiiiced 
sentence. Used in John xix., i-), to designate the 
place where Filate sat at Christ’s rnal. 

Oabbro* a kind of cuphotule diall.ige rock of m.*iny 
varieties, found in the marble regions of Tuscany, 
containing a good de.il of felspar, and sometimes also 
serpentine or mica. 

Oaboroaite. a niiner.il of foliated stnictiirc, innstlvof 
a |rreyish colour, and of the appearance of scapolite. 
It is found in Norwav. 

QubsrlUBXlS* the name given to an old-time cKiss of 
beggar in Scotland, who h.id licence to ply his 
professiem " within a presciibed district 

Gablu* the triangular end of a building, rising above 
the cornice to its apex. 'i‘he end wall of a sloping 
roofed house is called the gablc-cnd; .ind a gable- 
window is a window situated in the gable or con- 
structed in gable form. 

OubrlellteXi a sect of Anabaptists, founded by 
Gabriel Schelling, in Pomerania. 

Oudfly, the name of a family of flies with only one 
pair of wings {dtpura), po-.scssuig great power ot 
flight. The females are very \orncious, being able 
to bite through the skin and suck the blood ot 
animals. The males are harmless. Gadflies are of 
many species and distributed over the world, 

GudollultUf a mineral named after Gctdoliit, a 
Finnish chemist, its discoverer. It is a .silicate of the 
yttrium and cerium metals. 

OmHo* relating to the Gaels and their language, a 
term in modem days applied only to the Celtic 
people inhabiting the Highlands of Scotliind, but 
formerly used also in regard to the Celts of Ireland 
and the Isle ot Man. 

Gail* a word of iiiorlero stage slang referring to 
dialogue or expressions otiier than the author’s 
words, introduced into a play hy an actor, and 
usually indulged in by comedians for raising a Kiugh 

Gahnlte* a ^rk mineral substance of the spinel 
group, an oxide of ainc and alumina, or an t^minate 
of zinc. Sometimes called zinc-spmel. Callevl after 
Gahn, a Swedish chemist. 

Gfllnei a sculptured figure, the upper part of whicli 
b in natural form and outline, and the lower i>ait 
(except sometimes the feet) is some simple archi- 
tectural feature seeming to envelop the body and 
legs. The gaine was often used in ancient Greek 
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Gblattanfl. St. Paul’s Bplstla to the* is sup- 
posed to have been written by the Afnistle about 
A.D. 56. It was addressed to the Galatian Churches, 
and, in addition to supiiorting IbiA's apostolic 
authority, advocated Justificationby faith. 

Galaxy* the Milky way, the part of the heavens 
which, in Milton’s words, is “powdered with stars.*’ 
Galena* sulpliicle of lead, and one of the commoncsc 
of minerals. One variety carries silver 
Oalerltee* a genus of echiitoufix, or fossil sea- 
urchins, found 111 the chalk formation. 

Galldla* a kind of ichneumon (G. eiegans) peculiar 
to M.uuigasc.ir. valuable for its fur, which in some 
varieties is beautifully striiied ; it is easily tamed, 
and serviceable as a destroyer of vermin. 

Gall, a vegetable growth, tlie result of an egg-deposit 
on l<»ves or bark by a class of insects very widely 
distributed. As they appear on oaks they are c.atlcd 
oak-apples. Tliey are nearly spherical in foriii, in- 
odorous, have a bitter taste, and vary In colour 
from blue to deop olive and black. Tliey yield an 
acid which is of v.iliio for dyeing, tanning, and other 
commercial purposes. 

OallaoB* the name given to the old three-decked 
Spanish trcMsure vessels employ tel in cunveymg the 
precious minerals from the American colonies to Spain. 
Galley, an air-propclIcd scst-boat used by the ancient 
Greeks .ind Ruinans for transport purposes, manned 
by slaves IPmL:, of a similar clai.s were used by the 
French down to the middle of the 18th century, and 
in.inncd by convicts. 

Galllo Aoid* obtained from gall nuts, sumach, tea, 
coffee, and the seeds of the mango, is used in the 
manufacture of inks and as an astringent in medicine 
It IS odourless, has a bitter taste, and is mostly of a 
pale yellow colour. 

Gallium, a malleable metal of a grey ish-w Into colour, 
discovered in 187? by Lecoq de Doi>baudran in 
zinc-blciulc substanct;s i i the Pyrenees, but only 
obtained in minute qaintitncs. It is classed between 
alutnintum and zuic. 

Gall Moth, a species of insect, the hrvteof which live 
in the stems of plants and produc c gall-nodes. 
Galloperdlx, a kind of parindgc, found in tho billy 
regions of I ndia am I Coy ion. There are three species. 
Gallows, a wooden erection consisting of two posts 
'surmounted by a cross-bcairt, suspended from which 
is a rope used for lianging criminals. Soinctmies it 
takes the form of a single ] projecting wooden beam, 
which serves to carry thf rope 
Galvanised Iron is iron Cunted with zinc and other 
substances, but in no form galvanised, therefore 
wrongly named. 

Galvanism is tlie branch ot electricity which deals 
with electric currents yiroduced by chemical action, 
and named after its discoverer, Aloysius Galvam. 
Oamboson, a protective garment of leather or 

e added material, reaching from the neck to the 
nees, worn by soldiers prior to the introrhiction of 
plate-armour, and also, as a modified surcoat, beneath 
the hauberk. 


^^^^Eg^tian architecture. 


i stone found in Scotland. yicMling, when 

moistened and rubbed, a milkdike juice. 

Gntetfo* a sort of lemur, native to Africa, large-eyed, 
in keeping with its nocturnal charactenstics. 


Gamboge, a resinous gum obtained from certain 
trees m Siam, Cochin Chin.*i, Ceylon, and other hot 
countries, ,uid much used fur producing a yellow 
pigment, as well as a medicinal purgative, though 
too drastic to be used aionf'. 

Game is the term applied to wild animals wlifch are 

f rotected from inaiscriininnie slaughter by Game 
-aws. In the United Kingdom game comprehends 
deer, hares, pheasants, partridges, grouse, black 
game, moor game, woodcocks, bu.starrls. and certain 
other birds and animals of the cliase. (^ainc can only 
be killed (with few exceptions) by persons holding 

g ime licenses, winch cost £3 a year, Uccupiers of 
nd and one otlier person authorised by them In 
each case arc allowed to kill hares and rabbits on 
their land without license. Game cannot be sold 
except by a person holding a proper license. There 
is a “ close time *’ prescribed for the different claases 
^ game, during which period they cannot be legally 
Killed or sold, and it is not lawful to ki'l game on a 
Sunday or Christmas Day. Grouse cannot be diot 
between December nth and August nth ; partridges 
between February 2nd and August 3zst ; pheasants 
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between February and and September 30th ; and 
black game between December nth and August leth. 
In regard to foxes, stags, and otters, custom and not 
Parliament prescribes a certain law which sportsmen 
* adnere to. The iox-hunting season is from 
November ist to April ist : stag-hunting trom August 
s2th to October zath ; and otter hunting from April 
to September. 

Gaming, or Gambling— i.r., staking money on the 
chances of a game— differs from netting in that 
it depends utjoii the result of a trial of skill or a turn 
of chance. Onnibhng has long since been illegal in 
Britain, and no public gaining houses have existed 
hero since the e.irly part of the igth century. The 
only place in Europe where gaining is still carried on 
by the sanction of the law is at Monte Carlo. Never- 
theless, in many semi-public places and at some 
clubs gambling is indulged 111 to a considernble 
extent, A gambling debt cannot be recovered at 
law, but is simply “a debt of honour." 

Gamut is the musical scale of lines and spaces upon 
which are written the notes of music designated by 
the first .seven letters of the alphabet. 

Ganga« the pin-tailed sand-grouse, a handsome bird 
mostly found In North-Western Africa. 

Gangua. a term applied to non-nietalUferous minerals 

f. iund in mineral vems and often called vein-stone. 
(Jiiartz IS the most prevalent of these vcin-stunes. 

Gangway, a narrow pass/igo running across the 
House of Commons, and dividing the seats on each 
side into two parts. Above this gangw.iy, .*iii(l 
nearer towards the cli.air, sit the principal members, 
Ministers and ex- Ministers, the former on the 
Speaker’s right, the latter to his left. Below tlie 
gangway sit independent members. 

Gannet. the name of a genua of birds of the pelican 
family; is found in large numbers off the coast of 
BcutUnd, and having breeding stations in the 
Hebrides, St. Kilda, Ailsa Craig, and tlie Bass Rock. 
It is a bird of wiiitc plumage. ,and wciglxs about 
7 lbs. Its common n.inie is the Solan goose. 

GaratiOln is n dye substance obtained from madder 
root by chviincrii treatment, but m recent times has 
1 locn superseded bv alizarin. 

Garden Cities, have been established m various 
parts of the country witli ciiiuiderable promise oi 
success. The first and most extensive of these w.is 
liirmed at Letchworth, near HilLhin, in 1899 It 
comprises nearly 4,000 acres, and is coiitnillc’d ny a 
ivmi))any with a capital of jCjao.r^, and shows a 
prosperous working coiiiniuiiity living and ].ibouring 
under morally and physically healthy comlilimis. The 
It li’a IS an adaptation to luodorn ulc.-is ol the model 
v< I ' igcs of certain industrial phil.intltr<ipi.srs such as 
Salt, Kich.'irdson, Cadbury, 1 .ever, and others. The 
Hampstead G.irJen Suburb is a siiccesslul experi- 
ment m the s'^mc directum. 

Gardener-Bird, a bird possessing many of the 
» h.iracteristics of tlie boucr-bird, and found only in 
New Guiikm 

Oargantua, the giant hero of Rabelais' satire, of 
umnense eating and drinking cav>acity, symbolical 
of an antagonistic ideal of the greed oi the Church 

Gargoyle, a pro)ecung spout tor carrying off 
water from the roof gutter of a builduig. It is only 
found in old structures, modern water-pijie systems 
1 iving rendered tliem unnecessary. At first 

g. 'H^yles were only plain spouts through winch the 
wa;er was discharged well away from die wall. 
L.iter, they were turned tu architectuml account and 
made to take all kinds of grotesque forms— grinning 

¥ >blins, hideous monsters, dragons, and so forth. 

he edect of rows ot these fantastic figures project- 
ing from some of the old ecclesiastical buildings, 
castles, etc., ls often weird and strange. 

Oaniknldl. a kind of blou'ic-iackrv furmerlv a good 
di'a! worn by women, and so styled because of its 
resemblance to the slArts worn oy the Italian 
J'a'"iot and his soMieiy. 

Garllo.abulhoiispIunioftliconrontribe.Hiidafai'ourite 
condiment among the people of Southern Eur#|>e. 
li possesses a very strong odour and is used hugely 
for medicinal putposes. 

Gamar« a granary, or t tore-house for corn. 


Qttniat la the name of a precious steme vaiying In 
colour, but mostly red. The finest garnets axe of a 
bloodered and transparent. 

GMntfltaee. a person who has received legal notice 
not to pay away sequestrated monies owing by him to 
a tliird party. 

Garrlnon. a body of soldiery stationed in a fortified 
place to defend it agauist a foe, or to keep the 
surrounding population in subjection ; also such a 
fort, manned with troops, guns. etc. 

Carrot, the name of a species of wild duck, widely 
distriluitod over the Arctic regions, and a winter 
visitant to the iiortheyi parts of Britaui. It is 
distinguished by having a large white spot in front of 
each eye on a dark ground. 

Garrot^ a methou ui strangulation adapted as 
uuital juinishii.ent in .Spain, and consisting of a 
collar which is compressed by a screw that causes 
diath by piercing tin* spinal marrow. Garroting 
was also apiilied to ik sjstciii of highway robljeiy 
common in England sofic ycsint ago, the assailants 
seizing th( ir victims from boliiml duel by a sudden 
compri ssion of the wimipqie disabling them imUl 
the robbery was lomplotecl. 

Garter, Order of the. Was established by 
Edw.iid HI m 1349 and is the premier order of 
knighthood m Oreat Britain, liiniied to the 
Sovereign, the Prince of Wales, such dcscendant^f 
George I as may be elected meiubcrs, and twenty- 
five knight tnninanions Queen Alexandra is a 
Lady ot tin* Order. 'I Ju* tridirional story of the 
origin of this order is well known. Edward 111 
IS '-iul to have picked up a gaiter dropped by the 
Countess of Salisbury' at a ball, when his Maiesty put 
It round Ins own knee with the remark '* Horn soit 
qui iiuil y pense." The insignia of the order are blue 
.md gold worn on the left leg below the knee, and 
the vestuieius and badge, the latter arc of great 
tii.tgmh( dice. 

Gas IS an elastic fluul substance, the molecules of 
which are 111 constant niotion, and vxcriing pressure. 
Any gas can be reduced to the lujuid form by 
increasing pressure .and diiniiiishing tempierature. 
Hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen were formerly 
regarded as *’ tixed gases” but they liave Wen 
liquefied. The definiiioii ot gases by Clerk Maxwell 
is 43 follows: “Gases are distuigutsbcd from other 
fonns 91 ijiattcr, not only by their power of indefinite 
expansion as lo fill any vessel, however large, and 
by the great i tRcr which heat has in dikiting them, 
but by the uniii>nniiy and sinipliciiy of the laws 
which regulate their cnanges " 

Gat fPom Coal for lighting purfioses is obtained 
from bitiiiriiii(>ii.s coal, or from a iiiixtiire of such coal 
andcannel. Such a gas was produced and us 
inuiiiin.'.ting purposes by William Murdoch to 
the cud ot the iBth century in Binnhigham, aiici 
about 1807 the lUuminant was introduced m London, 
one sido of Pall Mall being lighted with it. After 
tli.it It soon supplanted oil and candles for ontdoor 
and iiukHir hglitiiig, and 13 still, in spite of the 
advances of electric Tit;ht. the most general lUumitiant, 
Its iKiwcr h-ivmg l>ecn greatly increased ui recent 
times by the me indescent liunier. • 

Gaa-Englna, invented in principle by a French 
workin.iM over a hundred years ago, and greatly 
improved by bieiiicn'^, Crossiey, and otliers, in more 
recent times. Its power 13 obtained by a mixture of 
g.'is anil air. compressed, ignited, expanded and 
reievti d successively. Heat is produced by gases of 
various kinds— c oal gas, natural gas, petroleum, etc. 
At first, gas engines were only constructed of small 
size, but arc now built of considerable niagmtude 
and flower, and eflect a great saving of fuel 

GSLStPopachBi, a genus ot lefiidoptcrous insects of the 
Bombycida: tainily. mcluenng the lapfiet moth. 

GaatJrapoda. a nnuily of Molluscs, which includes 
idl such as possess a univalve shell — snails, vhelks. 
hmiiets, etc 

Gaktrostomy* tlie surgical operation of making an 
aitificidl opening into the stomach for the introduc- 
tion nf anmciit in the case of obstruction 01 stricture. 

Gatii House, a structure buUlf over and flanking a 
gateway, .md common m ancient times at tlie more 
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important entrancea of a city, castle, monastery, 
abbey, or colleg^e. The only example len in London 
is St. John's Gateway, in Clerkenwell, but ^ny still 
remain in the old continental cities, and some ore of 
Dpreat architectural beauty. 

Oat« of Justloa, in mediaeval times, was the place 
where a kinfr, feudal lord, or judge sat to redress 
grievances and deal out justice. It was situated 
sometimes at the city gate, in front of the temple or 
other public place, and where no actual gate 
existed, the {udgment seat was enclosed in a 
structure that suggested gates. 

Oanohoa are Soutn Am^cans of Spanish descent, 
and of a wild and fcarress disposition. They are 
mostly employed in the management of cattle, and 
are noted for their skill in tlie saddle, and for their 
lasso throwing. Their numbers grow less |poi» 
year to year, and as the pampas cotnes more under 
modem European control their existence as a distinct 
cUss will gradually dwindle away. 

Gautfo. a standard dimension or measurement, 
applied in various brandies of con.strurtion Thus, 
in railways we have the stdndard distance of 4 feet 
8| inches between the nils, and this is the ordinary 
narrow gauge in most countries. In the United 
States the standard gauge is 6 feet. The old 7 feet 
gauge adnp*^ecl by the Great Western Railway was 
abandoned some \ ears ago. The gauge for Indian 
nnes is 5 feet A inches. Narrow railway gauges of 
different standards are in use on very steep inclmcs 
in various countries. Other standard gauges are 
fixed in building, gun-boring, and other operations. 

Oanla were inhabitants of ancient Gaul, the country 
which compri’^cd what is now France, Belgium, and 
parts of the Netherlands. Switzerland, and Germany. 

Oault« a blue clay deposit found in the upper 
cretaceous rocks, and of marine form. 

Gauntlet, a glove of armour, worn in the 12th and 
I )th centuries as a sort of mitten, and attached to the 
sleeve of the li.auherk. In the lath century gauntlets 
were made of mail, and later of hammered steel with 
separated and jointed fingers. 

Gaatamsb, one of the names of Buddha. 

Gauaw. a thin, transparent nvaterial made of silk com- 
bined with cotton, linen, or hemp, and plain or 
figured. There are also gauzes of flannel, lacc, 
ribbon, and wire. 

Gavel* enough grain in the straw to form a sheaf, into 
which it is converted by binding. 

Gavelkind* an old English custom of land tenure 
obtaining in Kent and a few other places in England, 
whereby on the death, intestate, of a propert}' owner, 
his property is divided equally amongst his children 
and not according to the law of Friniogemturc. 

Gavlal* the crocodile of the Ganges, feeding chiefly 
on fish, and not infrequentlv given to attack mankind ; 
it reaches a {n'cat length when fully grown, exceeding 
ao feet, and iias very Ioih; ^hin jaws, sub-cylindrical 
and dilatefl at the end. 

Gayal* a kind of wild ox about the size of an English 
bull. A tv\tive of Eastern India, and easily domesti- 
cated. H'he Hindus hold it in great reverence, 
making use of its milk, but not subjecting it to labour. 

B ay Jla.Bg, a junk-like. Annamese vessel, with two or 
three masts and triangular sails, carrying cargo from 
Cambodia to the Gulf of Tonkin. 

Gaxalle* an animal of the antelope family, of small and 
delicate shape, with large eyes and short cylindrical 
horns. It IS of a fawn colour, a native of North 
Africa and easily domesticated. 

Gaeko* the name of a family of lurid-hued lizards, 
common in and near the tropics. The are of 
nocturnal habits and feed on insects, and though by 
some accounted venomous, they are harmless. 

Gaez, a Semitic or Arabic dialect, or l.’tnguage- variant, 
surviving in the ecclesiastical literature and speech 
of Abyssinia, and still upoken by .some of the natives 
of the province of Tigie, but mostly superseded by 
the Amharic 

Galazlar'z Tabes are used for producing light by 
an electric discharge through rarefied gases. The 
tube is scaled, and the electric snark Is tran-smitted 
^ means of p\.at;mum connections at each end. 
Gebsler, tlic inventor, was a native of Bonn. 


Oalada* the name of an Abyssinian baboon, pos- 
sessing a large mane and long tufted tail. It is of a 
dark brown colour, and is closdy allied to Hamadryas. 

Oalalsaan Era* an era introduced by and named 
after Gelal-u-Oin, Sultan of Khorass£n, and com- 
mencing March 4th, 1079 A.D. 

Galatina, a transparent, tasteless, organic substance 
obtained from animal membranes, bones, tendons* 
etc., by boiling in water. It is of various kinds, 
according to the substances used in making It 
Isinglass, the purest form of it, ts made from air- 
bladders and other membranes of fish, while the 
coarser kind— glue— is made from hoofs, skin, hides, 
etc. Its constituents are carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
and nitrogen. Gelatine is of great utility, and ap- 
plied to an immense variety of puniiosps, from the 
making of food jellies to substances for photography. 

Galsemlum. a wild jasmine grown in the united 
States and bearing yellow flowers of convolvulus 
shape. A tincture prepared from the root of this 
plniit is a valuable medicine in small doses, hut in over 
doses produces paralysis of the respiratory muscles. 

Gemini* one of tne signs of the Zodiac lying east of 
Taurus and containing numerous stars, only two of 
which— Castor, the upper and brighter one, and 
Pollux the lower one— arc visible to the naked eye. 
The stars are named after twin divinities of the 
classical mythology. 

Gemzbok, a large South African antelope, with 
long straight horns and tufted tail. Light fawn in 
colour, it has a black streak across its face, and is 
very fleet of foot. 

Gemz arc precious stones cut and polished ior wearing 
as jewellery. 

Gondep is a sort of sexual distinction p^-ammarians 

E ’ve to nouns or pronouns. Thus, in Engl.sh, we 
ivc the masculine (male), feininiiie (female), and 
neuter (no sex) genders. The French Iangu.age has 
only the masculine and feminine genders, rendering 
gender classification difficult and complicated. In 
modem Persian there is no gender distinction. 
Genealogsr. is the science of family descent, treating 
of ancestors and their descendants in various branches 
in the natural order of succession. Pedigrees of the 
principal famibes in Great Britain are recorded at 
Heralds' College. 

Gznepal, a nulit.ary title next in rank to that of 
Field-Marshal, the highest officer in the amiy. 
Rankiim below full General are Lieutenant-General, 
Maior-General, and Brigadier-General. 

Gsmaratlon* the average lifetmic of persons who 
live beyond infancy is reckoned at about thirty 
years. The average of all who are born docs not 
amount to more than seventeen years. 

Generation* Bpontaneoue. (See AUch 
genexie.) 

Genexls. the first book of the Pentateuch, which 
carries the Scnptural narrative from tlie Creation to 
the death of Josei>h. 

Gene^ one of the smaller carnivorous animals about 
the size of a cat, but with lon^r tail, and spotted 
body. It is a native of Southern Eurrae, North 
Africa, and Western Asia, and is valued for its fine 
soft fur, and also for a perf^ume it produces. 

Geneva Convention was a convention signed at 
the holding of a conference of representatives of the 
leading European powers in 1864, whereby the 
neutrality of ambulances, hospitals, sanitary officers, 
chaplains, and others eng.tged in succouring the 
sick and wounded was guaranteed. All persons 
employed in such service are required to wear a 
Geneva cross— red cross on a white ground— as a 
badge of office. 

Genii* fabulous beings, regarded by the Arabs as 
betu’een mankind and the angels, capihle of 
becoming invisible at will, or assuming any sha))c. 
Genite, an mcient sect nf Jews spoken of by 
Purch^ in ms Pi 1 giiina||b as claiming to be of the 

E ure stock of Abraham, hv reason of their not 
aving " taken strange wives.'’ 

Gfinoutllieres* ancient metal caps for covering the 
knees of an armed man : an example may be seen on 
the Black Prince's monument in Canterbuiy 
CathedraL * 
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art term used to deicribe a style of 

painting which deals with subjects of homely life, but 
also applied in France In connection with otner kinds 
of palntinifs as Janre du payu^e (landscape palntii^), 
Janre liistorique (historical painting), etc. 

OttB* a group term used by the andent Romans to 
desi^te the - ’ ' — 


kindred or connections of any 


particular family, but only used in regard to the 
members of a noble family. The modem word clan 
most neiirly corresponds with gens, 

OanihlMt a silicate of nickel and magnesium, found 
In stalactite formations in certain parts of PennsyU 
Tania, and nameri after its discoverer, Dr. Centh. 

OSBtlmBi the name for a species of plants of the 
Gentlona genus. Gentian root is of great value in 
phamiai y, and from it a valuable bitter is made and 
used as a tonic. 

OABtlan Root* the dried root of the CeH/iana htUat 
much used in phannacy as a tonic. The plant bears 
clusters of mostly blue flowers, and the most valuable 
species commercially are those of central and 
southern Europe. 

Gentile, a term used In the Scriptures to designate 
any person who is not a Jew. 

OentlemeJi-at-Arme. one of a company of 
military « ' " ‘ ‘ 

The; 

6 officers, and their duty is to attend the King or 
special occasions. The Gaptain receives AX,a< 
year, and each of the " gentlemen " £10 n year. 

OenuBi a term applied in biology to designate any 
kind, sort, or class of species. 

Geodeeyt the art of calculating the configuration and 
extent of the earth's surface, and determining exact 
geographical positions and directions, with variations 
ol gramty, etc. In former times the term geodesy 
wa'. applied to land'Siir\'cying in general. 

Oeogeny, the science of the eartn's formation in its 
relation to the solar system, and of practically the 
same meaning as cosmogony. 

Geography, the science which describes the earth’s 
surface, its physical peculiarities, and the distribution 
of the various aniiiusis and plants upon it. It is usual 
to divide the subject into two mam branches— 
physical geography, which deals with the com* 
position or the earth's surface and the distribution of 
Its living occupants, animate and inanimate; and 
political geography, winch deals with the tribes, 
peoples, and governments of the earth. 

Geology, the science winch deab with the condition 
and structure of the earth, and the evidences alforded 
of ancient forms of life. The various penotls and 
sub*penO(ls of geological clnss.ficatmn as at present 
defined are -.—Primary, or TaLrozuic : Secondary, 
or Mesozoic; Tertiary, or Cainozoic; and Post- 
tertiary. 

Ooometploal Progreeslon is a *erm used to Indi- 
cate numbers which increase or decrease at an equal 
ratio— as 3, 9, 37 ; or ay, 9, 

Geometry is the branch of mathematics which 
demonstrates the properties of figures, and the dis- 
tances of points of space from each other by means 
of deduction It is a science of reason from funda- 
mental axioms, and was perfected by Euclid about 
300 B.C. The books of Euclid contain a full elucida- 
tion of the science, though suppleiaented in modem 
times by Descartes, Newton, and Carnot. 

Oeortfe-Moble. a gold coin of tbe value of 6s. 8d., 
rectnving its name irora the St. George depicted on 
its obverse. First issued in the reign of Henry VIII. 

OermaJl Bllver. an alloy of copper, anc, and 
nickel, and much used m the manufacture of table- 
ware, such as spoons, forks, etc. 

Germ Theory, the biological doctrine which holds 
that living matter cannot be genertted from non- 
living matter, but must spring from germs or seeds. 
In medicine It demonstntes that ^rmotic diseeses 
are due to the presence of bacterial germs. 

Oeeta Romnnoram, a collection of stories pub- 
lished in the Middle Ages, and of unknown origin. 
It was greatly laid under contribution by our earner 
writers, who found many romantic incidents end 
Iwends which they were able to tnmtogood account 
The collection circulated over Europe, and it 


beUeved*to have been written by a monk, Flare 
Ber^eur, of the convent of St. Eloi. Paris. 

Geetmloii, the carrying of young in animals during 
pregnancy, varies considerably in its length. In the 
case of an elephant, the period is at months; a 
camel, xa months ; a cat. 8 weeks ; a horse, 48 weeks: 
a dog, p weeks; and a pig, 16 weeks. Hens **sit” 
for ai days; geese. 30; swans, 49; turkeys, 58, A 
pkgeon only “ sits " 14 days. 

Geiheemajie was at the foot of the Mount of Olives ; 
see Pears' DitHcnary the H'orU. 

Geyeens, hot springs of volcanic origination, and 
action, are remarkable for the fact that they throw 
out huge streams of boilingwater instead of lava os 
In the case of a volcano. The most famous geysers 
are those of Iceland which number over a hunaied, 
fhe prmcipal ore having an opening 70 feet In 
diameter and discharging a column of water tn a height 
of aoD feet. There are alw geysers in the Yellowstone 
r^on of America, and some in New Zealand. 

Gh£t, a river landing-place or stairway, in India, 
above which there is usually a temple, or ri'igoda, 
and sometimes a space set apart for rest; "ghaut,” 
another funn of the word, means a mountain pass m 
the Mahratta tongue. 

Ghee, a kind of butter much used in the East India 
and made from coagul.ited milk. It will -keep 
sweet for a long time when properly prepared. ^ 

Ghetto, the name given tu the Jewibh quarter in 
any city or tow'ii. but more especially applied to 
such quarters in 1 taly. 

Ghoet-Moth, an interesting nocturnal insect 
{hettaiits humuh), common m Enttlanii, possessing 
in tne male a white collar and known fur its habit « 
hovering with a penduluin-like action in the twilight 
over a particular spot where the female is concenried. 

Ghurkae, or Goorkas, are a native Indian military 
force of sturdy fighters fonuiiig a bra\c and iiseftu 
force. They are natives of Ncpaul. 

Qlambeaux, metal antiour for the legs and diins, 
worn by the warriors of Richard ll’s reii,'n. 

QleJitB, men of abnormal st.iture and bulk, have 
been met w-ith in all nges, but it may be doubted 
whether ever any actual race of giants has existed, 
except 111 mythological fable. 

Gibbet, a kind of wooden gallows with a projecting 
anu from which in former times criminals were hung 
in cha'iu and left to dec.'iy. 

Gibbon, the name of a long-armed ape, inhabiting 
the Eat Indian Archipelago mainly. It is with- 
out tail, and pos.scsses the power of very rapid 
movement among Ihe trees of tbe forests. 

Gifford Lectures, on natural Keligion, are re- 
stricted to the four Scotch Universities, and were 
established by Lord Gilford with a grant of ^80,000 
for tlie lectureships. The lecturers are 
from religious test of any kind. 

Gllbertlnes were members of a religious order of 
monks and nuu.s founded by St. Gilbert in the zath 
century, but did not spread beyond England. There 
were 35 Gilbcrtine inon.'istcnes at the time of the 
suppression of those iiLstitutions. 

Gimp, a narrow trimming of worsted or silk cord, 
largelyused lor edging to gowns, draperies, etc. 

Gimp-’XBaohtne, a narrow -warp loom ilesigned to 
catch the woof and form loops or jiatterns, the glmp- 
cords of variant sizes being carried by indepi^ent 
ncedla or shuttles. 

Gin, a well-known spint cbstilled from malt at 
liarley and flavoured with jumper-berries. The 
purest gin is that of the Holland’s vanety, produced 
mainly at Schiedam. English gin is less pure, oftee 
containing flavouring substances that detract from 
the quality of the spirit. Gin is frequently reeoai^ 
mended as beneficial in urinary troubles. 

Ginger is obtained from a reed-like perennial plant 
grown in tropical countries. There are two varieties, 
black ginger and grey ginger. The former b 
obtained by peeling and drying the root, the letta 
by scalding and drymg. Ginger is largely used as 
a condimfoit. 

Olndhem, an ordinary kind of cotton fobric, dyed, 
plain, or figured, wliicm received its name from bang 
originally nuinuiactuied in Guinganyi in Brittany. 
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a plant whoso forked root is greatly valued 
as a tonic and stimulant by the Chinese. Tne Man> 
churian variety Is considered the best, and fORhes a 
high price: a plant of an allied species grows in 
America, and its root is exported to China and scAd 
as ginseng. In spite of the almost miraculous virtues 
ascribed to rinseng by the Chinese, it has really but 
little medicinal value. 

Olpon (or Jupon), a tight-fitting vest or cassock; an 
old French term. 

OUlBles are a nomadic race, suptmsed to be descended 
irom some East Indian tribe. Their language, 
Romany, is certainly a Hindu dialect mixed with 
other tongues. They .ire spread over many parts of 
the world but are most common in Europe, having 
appeared in the Eastern portions of tlie Continent 
about tlic 14th century, hnaing their way to England 
at the beginning of the teth century. They give 
evidence o( their Eastern origin in their dark skins, 
large black eyes, black hair, and pearly white teeth. 
They are btm wanderers, and pass fruin place to 
place following certain small occupations such as 
tinkering, liasket-niaking, .inrl the like, while somn of 
the men are clever as horscilealers, and some of the 
women pose as fortune-tellers. They do not seem to 
have any religious creed^nnr are they regarded as 
particularly honest. In England gipsi^ are not very 
ntimerous at tliis day, the enclosure of land and 
stricter methods of dealing with vagrants having 
made it more difficult tor them to find resting places. 

GlraffPt the tallest of existent animals, readiing a 
height of from 18 to 20 feet when full grown. Its 
doping back and elongated neck seem to be the 
natur^ evolution of an animal that has to feed on the 
branches of trees. It is a native of Africa, is of a 
light fawn colour marked with darker spots, and has 
a prehensile tongue. 

OlrandolPi a branching chandelier, or swing-armed 
candelabrum. 

GIrasoli a mineral of the opal variety. Of a bluish, 
white colour, with a red reflection under a bright light. 

OlrondlBts, one of the nroiiiinent parties of the 
e.*irly period of the first French Revolution. They 
were Moderates, and up to 1702 were a strong party. 
Their first leaders were from the department of 
Gironde, hence their name. With the Reign of 
Terror their influence came to an end, Robespierre 
and ins paTty overthrew them, most of them being 
sent to the imillotliie. 

Olrton College, founded ot Hltchin in 1869, and 
leiiiuved to Caiubridgo 111 1873, is tlie leading 
English training college for women, accomniodates 
about 150 students, whose educational course covers 
three years. The te.-ichiiig includes nearly all the 
higher branches of education. The fees amount to 
Zioe per annum. 

Olaoial Epoch was tlic period when northern 
Europe, mcludmg part of Britain, was covered with 
ice, strong geological testimony of the epoch being 
found ill the many fos'^il remains which have been 
discovered, in the Tertiary formation, of animals 
such as only exist to-d.ij^ in Arctic regions. 

OlAOlora (orm in the higher Alinne r.inges, and are 
immense consolidated masses of snow, which are 
gradually impelled by tlieir own force down tho 
mountain sides until they reach a point where the 
temperature causes them to melt, and they run off in 
streams. From such glaciers the five great rivers, 
the Rhine, the Po, the Rhone, the Inn, and the 
Adige liave their source. The longest of the Swiss 
Glaciers is the Gross Aletsch, which sppietimes 
extends over ten miles. Some of the glacim of the 
Himalayas are four times as long. The Muir In 
Alaska is of enormous magnitude, and that of 

J usteldals Brae in Norway is the largest in Europe, 
aoler-vallcy, a vale, the essential factor in the 
formation of which has been glacial-action. 

OlMla* a sloping bank of fortification fonning a 
parapet to the covered way, and serving to expose 
besiegers to the line of fire. 

Glade, an open space in a forest. c 

Gladlatore were professional athletes and com* 
batants in ancient Rome, contesting with each other 
or with wild beasts. At first they were drawn from 


the slave and prisoner classes exclusively, but M> 
much were the successful gladiators held in esteem 
tliat men came to make a profession of athletics, and 
gladiatorial training schools were established. When 
a gladiator was vamjulshed without being killed in 
combat, it was left with the siiectators to decide hia 
fiite, death being voted by Hieir hands living held 
out with the thumb turned inward, and life by putting 
forth their hands with the thumb extended. Gladia- 
torial shows were the chief public displays in Rome 
from the 3rd century B C. to the 4th century a.d. 

Glands are secretory oigans whereby certain natural 
inritters. such an unne, milk, bile, saliva, sweat, tears, 
etc., are drawn from or distributed over the system. 
Such of the matters as undergo rapid glandular 
expulsion, as urine, etc., are tcrmerl exfreftottK, while 
such ns are utilised in promoting the performance of 
tlic functions of digestion or milk-production are 
called secreitens. Cilands are composed of number- 
less minute secreting cells, arranged in simple or 
compound vesicles. In man, the ctiicf glands are the 
liver, the nancrcMs, kidneys, and salivary glands 

Glasgow university, founded by Pope Nicholas V 
in 1451. had a new charter granted to it in 1577 by 
James VI of Scotland, and in 1858 and 1889 was 
remodelled by the Universities (Scotland) Acts. It 
has usually over 2,000 students, including women. 

Glass, a substance obtained from tho fusion of a 
combination of silica with various liases, and is more 
or less transparent. There aie numerous kinds of 
glass, but they group themselves under one or other 
ot the fullowiiig ( lassifications Flint glass or crystal, 
whose comiMiiients arc potash, silica, anu oxide of 
lead; window glass, made from soda, lime, and 
silica ; Bohemian glass, containing potash, lintc, and 
sihca; and bottle glass, coni|H>sea ot soda, lime, 
alumina, silica, and oxide of iron. Glass was made 
hy the Piuenicians, and was familiar m ancient 
F^it. The Fgyptians introduced it into Rome. 
In the Middle Ages Venice was famed for its glass 
manufactures, but after the 17th century Bohemia 
acquired pre-eminence in the same stjle of the 
imlustry. Window glass was not used in this country 
until alKiiit the 7th century. 

Glara-Bnake.— What is so called is really a lixard, 
with a long, sinuous tail, which has the taculty of re- 
growth if broken oflf. It is an inhabitant of the 
Southern Stales of the Amcncan Republic, attains a 
length of about 2 feet, and its mam colouniig is green, 
with black and yellow markings. 

Glaucun is the curious kind of cniy fish often called 
the Sea Lizard. It is without shell and has a soft 
body, with homy mouth and lour tentacles It is a 
native of the South Atlantic, and is not more than 
1 1 inches 111 length. 

Glee, a musical conii>nsition for three or more voices 
without accompaniment. It is an essentially English 
composition and was much in vogue during the 18th 
and the first ludf of the 19th centu^. There are still 
numerous glee clubs, .'iiid many of the compositions 
of this class are of very high merit. The favourite 
glee writers have t>cen Webbe, Boyce, Callcott, 
Bishop, Stevens, and Goss. 

Glenooe, HasBaore of, occurred on the 14th 
February, 1692, in the wild Glencoe jiass at the head 
of Lock Etive. The victims were the Macdonald 
clan, who had been required to take the oath of 
allegiance to William III, but their papers having 
been treacherously kejjt buck, gave the Government 
agent. Captain Cainplmll, of Gleiilyon, the excuse to 
kill the Macdonalds. They were torn from their beds 
in the early morning and murdered in the I'ass. 

GllBBOn'B^Gapaule, a sheath of areolar tissue 
surrounding the branches of the portal vein and the 
hepatic duct and artery; first pointed out in the 
T7th century by Prof. Fras. Glisson. 

Globlgerlna^n ocean unicellular animalcule with a 
perforated shell, and occifrring in certain parts of the 
Atlantic in such vast numbers as to form a bed of 
(^Ik ooze with their empty shells. The English 
ohalk cliffii are survivals of prehistoric beds of 
Glohigerina ooze. 

Gloria In BxooIsIb ("GIoit to God in the 
highest is the opening of the Latin hymn adapted 
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fiom l.uke 11. 4* and the most prontlnent hy m n of 
the ecclesiastical rites In the Christian htureies. 

Gloria Patrl, the lesser DoxoIog^, with which 
chants ara generally concluded in the English Church^ 
service— “ Glory be to the Father, and to the bon." 

GlorlOBat a genus of gorgeous flowering climbers 
growing in the Himalayas and Seneganibia, 
ancGolatr of leaf, with clinging tendrils ana large 
red or yellow bloom ; is of the Tulipem family. 

Gloao* a:i cxplanato^ statement or marginal note, 
often found in ancient manuscripts, and is some* 
times more valuable than the text to which it refers, 

OloaBeoolllte. a milk-white variety of halloysite, 
found in a siliceous Silurian rock in Georgia ; trans- 
lucent on fracture. 

Gloulef the name given to a phonetic systc-m ot 
spelling introduced by Alexander J. kills, and h.'iscd 
oir rules of siiiiF>le sound. It lias not, however, been 
much used apart from printed matter contamed in 
Pitman's phonographic pubhrations, 

Glova-Hon«y« an extraordinary reward paid to 
officersof courts, and fees given to clerks of assize 
and Judges' attendants by a County ShorifT when no 
oflenders « ere left for execution ; the white gloves 
presented to justices when there is a maiden session 
are a sur\ival of this old legal usage. 

Gloves are coverings for tlie Iiand with a separate 
sheath for each finger, and are made of a great 
variety of materials. They were not m general use 
in England before the t3th century, ana i^ere not 
manufactured in this country until the next century. 
There was n London Glovers' Coin|xiny m 1464. 

Glow-Worm, a kind of beetle, possessing m the 
icmalc the power of emitting a phosphorescent light 
underneath the extremity of the body. The male 
has the same pow cr, but to a very liniited extent : 
an't has wings, wl.ile the female is wingless. The 
light of the glow-wortn can be given furtli by the 
ifiscsct flt will* 

Oluolnum, or rieryllium, is a white metal prepared 
from beryl, ,itid found als<i in the emerald and other 
rare minerals. Most of the salts of this metal liave 
a sweet taste, hence the name. 

GIUCOM is the name given to a group of sugars 
produced from canesugar, dextrine, starch, cellulose, 
etc., by the action of reagents. It also occurs m 
many plants, truits, ancT honey. For brewuig 
purposes glucose is prepared by the conversion of 
starch into sugar by sulplmnc acid. 

Glufi, a gelatinous substance obtain., d by boiling and 
chemically tre-iting hides, hoofs, etc. 

Gluten, tne insoluble nitrogenous clement in flour 
or wheat and otlier grains. It is a proteid substance, 
and is a mixture 01 gluten casein, gluten fibrin, 
mucin, and gliadin. 

Glutton, nr 'Wolverine, the biggest animal of the 
we.isul order, inhabits the nortlienunost parts of 
Europe and Amciica. In build it resembles the 
liear, and is mtlier l.irger than a Irndger. Its fur is 
of a brown-liLack liue, but coarse; (lie annual lias 
great <;trcngtli, and is rem.irk.tblc for its voracity, 

Olyoerlne, ocuirs in natural fats combined with 
fatty acids, and is obtained by decomposiiig those 
substances with alkalies or by super-heated steam. It 
is colourle< 1 oily and sw CLt, and is put to a variety 
of commercial u<^.o<i, being widely utilised for medicii- 
iiients, for lubricating purikises, and 111 the 
nianufiicture of nitro-glycerine. 

Glyptodon, an extinct species of gigantic armadillo, 
fossil rciiiciins of which liave been discovered in 
South Amerir.'t. It was some o feet long, earned a 
huge tortoise-like shell, and had fluted teeth. 

Gnat, a two-winged insect of the Diptera order The 
female possesses the jiuwer of biting and stinging. 
Its eggs are laid upon the surface of water, fastened 
togot her in boat lorm. 

Gneiss, a mctamorphic rock cor'pining quartz, 
felsfiar, and mica, the same constituents as granite. 

Gnomes, dwarf supernatural beings, popularly 
supiieseii to exercise protective powers over mines 
an<1 minerals. 

Gnostics were an early Christian sect promfaiait 
from tlie ist to the 6th rentury. They held that 
Christ was of divine er^iti, but they rejected the 


titera) Interpretation of the Scriptures ; contending 
that was unknown and beyond man's com- 
prehAsion, and tliat knowledge rather than firithwai 
the passport to Heaven. 

GnUt an animal of the antelope family, combining the 
chaiacteristlcsof the buffalo in its head and horns, the 


ass in its neck and mane, and the horse in its longed 
bushy tail. There are two species, the common and 
the brindled, and they arc about the size of an ass. 
Thw abound in Africa and congregate in herds. 

Goa Ball, a pcculuir and poweriul drug, scented with 
musk, and sold in India in cgg-slioped masses. It is 
a favourite specific in cases of fever and ceruin skin 
diseases, but its precise composition is kept secret. 
Goat-Moth, a large moth of the Zcnzerida: family, 
common in liritain, evil-smelling, and very destructive 
ii'. the larval stage to trees of tlie poplar and willow 

S enus, into the wood of which the caterpillar bores 
uring its three ycat.^’ period of development. 

Goato arc homed runrnant quadrupeds, indigenous 
to the Eastern HeniispluTe, but now domesticated in 
all parts of the world. Ti.ough allied to the sheep, 
they are a much hardier atul more active aniuiu. 
1 he male hd'. ,1 tuft of hair under the chin. Many 
spc'cics, including those of Cashmere and Angora, 
arc valuable fur their liair, which is used for fine 
textile fabnes. The nnik ol the goat is nutritive god 
n1cd1cin.1l. and goat-skuis are in good demand Hot 
leather for gloves, slices, etc. 

Goatiaekor is the popular name of the night-jar, 
and the bird w.is so cjlled from the now exploded 
tradition that it was in the habit of sucking goats. It 
is a regular summer visitor to this country, and lays 
cpgs on the ground. 

Gobelin Tapestry was originated by a family of 

cjyers iiniucil Gubdin in tlic ifth century in Faris. 
The Gobelin establishment, which produced this 
beautiful tdiicstry, made ol silk and wool, or silk and 
cntioti, and user! for upiiolstery purposes, was taken 
over by tie Govenuncut m 100s, and smccthen has been 
the FrcucL National factory for that class of fabric. 
Goby, the name of a well-known and widely dis- 
tributed fish, of many species, some of which are 
common along the BntLsh coasts. The ventral fan of 
the Bliik Goby form a hollow disc, whereby the fish 
cun cling to the rocks or other external obJuct& 

God IS the term by which the idea of tlie one Supreme 
Being is exjiressed. The conceptions of Cod vary 
with difltrcnt Tc'hgions and cli..crent countries, 
Tlieism regards God as a personal being, and the 
author and ruler ot the universe ; Fantheih.m identifies 
God with the universe and no: as a personal being. 
Gog and Magog, two legendary British glints, sup- 
posed to be the last of tlm oiis,.ring of certam wicked 
daughters of the Emperor Diocletian and a band of 
demons. Gog and Magog, llio story goes, were 
brought captive to the London palace of Brute, and 
there kept in chain-h Eliigiei of tliese giants existed 
in the GuikUiall prior to, and were destroyed in, the 
Great I'irc. A fresh pa.r. 14 loot high, now in the 
Guildhall, were c.irvcd by Kichnrd Saunders in 1708, 
and It was fur a long time ihu custom to carry them 
round in tlic Lord Mayor's procession. 

Gold, one of the precious metals, found more or 
less in all parts of thu world, though only here and 
there in such cpiantitics as will i;)a> for its getting. 
We liave evidence of its existence through the whole 
of the historical rt'corcl from the days of the 
Fha'tncians down to the present time. It can be 
traced in the stoiy of the fleets ol Hiram, King of 
Tyre, laden with the gold of Uphir ; in the splendours 
of the reign of Sardaiiapalus; in the days Of the 
greatness of Carthage aiul her liiindred tributwry 
cities ; through the cxplo'ts of Columbus, the barbaric 
marchings of Cortez, and the conquering magnifi- 
cence of Pizarro. It Ims been to man the strongest 
of all allurements. It was lor gold tliat Alexander 
the Great despoiled Asia, that Scipio descended upon 
Carthage and Spam, that Cxsar subdued Caul, that 
Cortez robbed Mexico, that Pizarro pillaged Peru, 
and that the Portugue.se swept over Brazil and Japhn- 
The most remarkable discovery of gold was in CaU- 
fomia in 1848. The next in importance was the 
discovery of the Australian gmdfields in sfiss. 
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Victoria alone, in the first year of its gold-mlnlii^ 
producing £16,000,000 worth. Among ^ more 
recently developed goldfields, are those of CAorado, 
ttie Klo!idyke and South Africa. The larrat gold 
nugget was found in Australia. It weighed over 
184 lbs. and was worth when melted about ;^io,ooa 
In XB51 the value ot the gold production of the world 
amounted to £ij,ooo,ooo ; in igxx it was jCo5.738,aoo, 
the BntisU Empire yieliling considerably more than 
half the total quantity. For coinage purposes gold 
requires to be associated with an alloy, usually 
copper or silver, tlr^ fineness of the gold being 
estiiiiated by the numbef of carats of gold In ^ 
of the alloy. The gold coinage of England is 


ie 13th century, translated and 

1 1483- , 


I mixture of aa ^arts of gold and 3 parts of copper. 

Oold-Baatera* Bkln is tlie outside membrane of 
the large intestine of the ox, specially prepared, md 
used by gold-beaters for placing between the leaves 
of gold i^ile they beat them. Tliis membrane is of 
great tenacity, and gets beaten to such extreme 
tninness that it is useato put on cuts and bruises. 

Ooldan Aga of the classical mythology was the age 
of peace and innocence and patriarchal years. 

Ooldan Bull was the name given to the famous 
edict issued by the Emperor Ciiark-s IV in 13^, 
proclaiming the order of procedure tor the election 
ud crowning of his successors. 

OMdan Lad^nd. the title of a famous history of the 
Saints, comoilc-d by Jacobus dc Voragine, a 
Dominican Monk, in the 13^' .... 

published by Caxton in 1 . _ 

Golden Hambar, the number of any year in the 
meteoric cycle of 19 years, deriving its name from 
the fhet that m the old calenders it was always 
printed in gold. It is found by adding t to the 
numlicr of the year A.D. and dividing by the 
result being the Golden Ninnlier ; or, if no remainder, 
the Golden Number is 19. Thus: X9io-f-z s 191J. 
xoiz dnnded by 19 = 100, with xx over, the Golden 
Number. The only use to which the Golden 
Number is put now is making ecclesiastical calcula- 
tions for dctennining movable feasts. 

Goldan Rosa, the Fope'<. rose of wrought gold 
blessed and sunt from tiiiir to time to the cluircli or 
comiiiunity Ins Huhtiess selects to honoui. 

Ooldamltha* Company, one of the nclicst of the 
Lniidon City Companies, dnliiig from 1130, and the 
official assayers of gold and silver, uivestvd with the 
power of '* hall-marking " the quality of objects 
iimde from these iiietaLs Total income. ;£58,ooo. 

Gondola, the old reflation black boats so common 
on the canals of Venice, propelled by a gondolier 
with one oar who stands at the stern, his passengers 
being accommodated in a covered space in the centre. 

Gonfalon, the pennon affixed to a lance, spear, or 
standard, consisting usually of two or three streamers, 
and made to turn like a weathercock. 

Good Templars, a temiierance organization 
established in England in 1868, but existing some 
years earlier in AiuurMa. It has a very extensive 
nemberiihm in this country, and its headquarters arc 
at Bimiin|main. 

Gordon Riots were caused by an nnti-popeiy 
agitation fomented by Lord George Cordon, who 
i^ng with a mob of 50,000 persons marched to the 
House of Commons to present a petition, the people 
afterwards proceeding to destroy much valuable 
property. The riots were suppressed by the military. 

Gorilla, the largest of the anthropoid apes, found in 
the forests of Equatorial Africa, and at maturity 
standing from 4 to 5 feet high. 

Goshawk, or goose-hawk, a ^ , _ 

fidcon family. Being rather slow and weak in flight, 
It is trained by fkiconers for catching hares, rabbits, 
etc. It is only occasionally seen wim in Britain, but 
Is common in Southern Europe and Asia. 

Gospels are those portions of the New Testament 
which deal with the life, death, resurrection, and 
teachings of Christ. They are the gospels of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, and the first three 
are called the synopfte ge^^ts becaube of their 
general unity of narrative That of John is of tome- 
what wider scope, and gives In addition to the story 
of the Passion, an account of the ministry in Judea. 


bird of ^vef of the 


Numerous other so-called Gospeb were put forward, 
but they are rmrded as apocryphal. 

Gothonoovg Systsm, a method of controlling 
w the sale 01 intoxicants originally adopted' at Gothen* 
buig, and since tried in Norway, Sweden, and other 
places with some success. It restricts the sale to 
houses appointed by the State, appoints companies to 
manage them at a fixed rate of interest, and appUes 
the surplus profits to public objects. 

Gotha, a Teutonic people whose descent on Central 
Europe from Baltic r^ons and ultimate dominadon 
of a great part of the Continent had a widespread 
histone influence in the 4th and 5th centuries. 
Under the leadership of A lane (and then known as the 
Visigoths) they conquered both Greece and Rome in 
4TO, nut by the 8th century they became merged in 
the SjNinish race. 

Gowrie Conspiroev was a project for securing the 
person of, or assassinating. James VI of Scotland, 
afterwards James I of England, and implicated the 
Ruthvens and other of the Scottish Protestant 
nobility. The frustration of the plot gave James the 
excuse for throwing over the Presbyterians and co- 
operating with the llishous. 

Grail. (See Holy Grail.) 

Gramma, the unit of weight in the metric system, 
being formulatt-d as the i.oooth part of a certain piece 
of pUtiiiiim called the " Kilogramme des Archives" 
preserved in Pans. It is et|ual to about 15 i/pth 
grains Troy. The further division of the gramme 
gives the centigramme (loctb part), decigramme 
(i-ioth), decagramme (10 grammes), etc. (See 
Metric Byetem.) 

Gramophone, an apparatus on the disc principle 
for recording and reproducing vocal sounds, invented 
by E. Berliner, and one of the most popular of the 
talking machines. 

Grampus, a Cetacean of the Dolphin family frequent 
in teiniier.ite waters, and at maturity being over 
ao feet long. 

Grand Prix, the ** French Derby,” was established 
by Napoleon III In 1863. It is the chief French 
race and is an international competition of three- 
year olds. 

Oraphlto. or plumbago, commonly called black- 
lea'l, is a c'irbon substance occurring in foliated 
masses in limestone, granite, etc. It is soft, will 
make black marks on paper or other nlam surfaces, 
and is mainly used for lead pencils. The best 
graphite comes from Silicria. 

Graphopboxie. a disc soutid-recording and re- 
producing machine, different in construction from the 
phonograph, but t>ro(liicing results of a like kind. 

Oraphotype, a kind of block for printing from, the 
drawii^ lor which .arc made on a chalk surface with 
a silicious ink. The .soft parts are bnislied away 
after the surface is dry, and a block is made from 
what remains in relief. 

Grapnel, a modified kind of boat’s anchor, with 
flukes for ho" ■ . 

or clamps 1 

another while beii^ boarded in an engagement. 

OraM-Clotb. a fabric made from China grass, the 
fibre of certain plants of the nettle order. 

Grassaa form the general verduuus covering or 
herbage ot tlie fields, and include a wide variety of 
plants. Ordinarily the term is applied to (lasturage 

{ >lants on which cattle and oilier animals feed, but m 
ts broader appl'cation also takes in the various 
cereal plants, such as wheat, barley, oats, rice, etc. 
GntBShoppnp, a well-known insect, whose third or 
hind pair of legs are constructed to enable It to 
make progression by le^s. There are many 
species, most of wliich are of the locust order. The 
male grasshopper makes a shrill sound as he leaps. 
Gravitation is the natural attraction of bodies of 
matter to tfip centre the earth, the principle 
having been set forth Newton in 1657. 

Gravl^ Railway is a railway worked by the 
TOwer of gravity alone. The roaa is constructed on 
mclined plimes. usually so arranged that descending 
can pull the cars from below to the higher level 
Oniylag, the ordinary wild gray goose of Europe, 
and so called from the Act that at one time It did not 


5 for holding by. Also an arrangement of hooks 
Amps for fixing to and holding one ship to 
ler while being boarded in an engagement. 
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mimttt with the old -wild gwse^ but lagged behind 
in the Tens and marshes. 

Offavllng. a fre&h-water fish of the salmon family,^ 
havins a raige dorsal fin, and averaging about i lb. in 
weight. It affords good sport to the angler, and 
feeds mainly on flies. 

Gmus* animal /at in a soft condition, used partly for 
lubricating purposes, and as an unguent. It assumes 
many fiiriiis, and is derived from many sources. 

Gnat Cirole Balling is tire art of steering a ship 
In a line with a straight diameter of the eartli. 

**Gr«at Butern,*' tile ship built by Scott Russell 
at Miliwall and launched bi 1858, and then by far the 
larmt vessel afloat, measuring 691 feet in Icr^h and 
SsTeet in breadth, and of 23,800 tonnage. It was 
long regarded as t>ractir,'illy useless for ordinitry 
ocean traffic, and, after Vieiiig used for Atlantic cable 
laying, W.1S ultimately sold to be broken up. 

GVMt Powers* the bix European countries to 
wliicti this term applies are Cirent Britain, France, 
Germany, Austria, Ku&sin, and Italy. 

Gtebe, a diving bird of beautiful plumage, of which 
there are some 20 species. Tlic two species familiar 
in this country are the Dalicliick and the Great 
Crested Grebe, the latter having a fr.itliery tuft on 
each side of the head. Tlie lireast fcithers are of 
a downy softness and silver lustre. 

Grook Church represents tile churches in accord 
with the Greek patriarchal see of Constantinople, 
and marks tlic rioint of separation from tlic Roman 
Catholic Clnircii, which occurred in 1504 a.u.. when 
Pope Leo IX. excommunicated tlic patriarch and 
the countries comprised in Greek, Greco- Roman. 
Russian, and certain Oriental groups reiuamcd 
faithful to the Patriarchal cause. Tlic Greek Church 
accepts the doctrine of traiiMiiistantiation, liclicvrs 
in the mterceviiun of th« Virgin and wuiits, and 
the power of priestly absolution ; but rejects 
purgatory, Pafial supremacy, and the worship oi 
images. It also allows Us priests to marry. It 
has over 80.000,000 adliercnts, nearly two-tlurds 
being Russians. 

QrMk PlM, a comhiistihle, supposed to have licen 
composed df sulpliiir, nitre, iiaplitlia and aspimit. 
usea with destructive effect by the Greeks of the 
Eastern Empire in tlieir wars. 'I he secret of its 
comiiosition was preserved for hundreds of years, 
but, when Constantinople was conquered, was 
discovered by the Mahomedn'ts. liie Saraerns 
eiiipinyed it against llu* Christians during tiie 
Crusades, and it was so puwerlul that it would bum 
under w.ater. 

Greek Kalends. eqiiiv.a1ont to never, as only the 
R3ir..'iis, nut tiie Greeks, li.irl kalends. 

Greenovlte, a kmd of titaiiite found at St. Marcel in 
Piedmont. It is of a manganesiaii v.irictv. and is 
rose-red in colour Its name is derived from its dls- 
discoverer, Mr C. B. Greenough, tbe geologist. 

Green Robin, the common assembling room (or 
actors and actresses behind the stage, so called from 
the Arst rooms of the kind being decemted in green. 

GrefiorJan Song, a name applied to the ritual 
music ns establislied hy Pofie Gregory I. Gregorian 
music requires a more rigid iiannony than c-m lie 
given in the modem system, and is peculiarly appro- 
priate for church use. 

Granada, an explosive shell which was thrown by 
hand Or with a shovel. Grenades were in.idc of various 
mat»rials->wood, glass, gun-metal, bronze.etc.— and 
weps in use in the 17th century. Modem grenades 
are of spherical shape, and usually case<l in cast iron. 

Granadlar was oripnaliy a picked soldier, employed 
in throwing hand grenades. The Grenadier Guards 
reg^ent penietuates the now obsolete usage in 
cofftection with our own armv. 

Graykoond* one of the oldest known varieties 01 
dog, bred for the chase, a.id of great deetness. It is 
a large, slenderly built animal, and pursues by sight, 
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GrlGliit an fanaginary monster, half earie, half Hon, a 
figuiG familiar m heraldry, legend, and archltectim 
decoration. 

Grilla* a metal-work covering in the form of decoratlva 
bars, used to protect apertures in wails or doofs. 

Ortlaa* a young salmon, at that period of its develop* 
meat when the fish makes its first return to fresh 
water, usually in its second year. 

Grlmmal, a sub-order of apocarpus mosses ; 
Grtmmia puMnatunt, the Swan’s Neck Bryum, 
is the typical genus. 

Grimm'a Law. formulated by Jacob Grimm, on 
eminent German philologist, lays down a principle of 
consonantal mtercliange m the Aryan languages, 
establishing a mnemonic rule whereby a comdstent 
rlas.sificntioii can be applied. 

Grindery, the materials employed by shoemaker* 
in their era A 


Grlflla, the name given to a claw-like archUictuial 
decoration common in mediaeval buildlags, and 
placed ait the base of columns 


and other workers in leather in t 

Grlndatone, a wheel of sandstone, 
smoothing surfaces, and grinding and sliamening 
tools ; It may be worked by treadle or jnacnineiy- 
The millstones used for grinamg corn are also callra 
grindstones. 

CrlMtte, the name given in France to young women 
who serve in shops and elsewhere, and are not 
specially bound by domestic tics. 

Groat, an old English silver coin of the value of^. 
It was first Issued in the reiipi of Edward III, but 
after KMs only coined as Maundy money. The 
fourpenny piece was resumed, tliough not under the 
old name, in iBjfj, but in recent years has dropped 
out of the coinage. 

Groat* (or gnts) are the grain of oats deprived ol 
the husks ; and. cruslieil, liecome whole meaL 

Grog, the beverage served nut to tailors, and 
compounded of spirit end water in prescribed pro- 
portions. Tlie name, it is s.iul. w.is derived from tha 
tact that Admiral Vernon who introduced it into the 
English navy in X715, wore Grogram breeclies. Now, 
any tort of mixed drink is called "grog.” 

GrMram, a kind of rough fabnc made of wool 
and some other fibre, such as silk, mi^’r, or 
cotton, formerly much used for commoner kinds of 
wearing api>arel. 

OroBChan, a small silver coin introduced into the 
C<*rin8n currency about the 14th century and still In 
use. It IS a thirtieth of a thaler, or about i| of a 
penny, English. 

Grotto, a naturiil or artificial cave. Some grottoes 
are of great hcanty, and arc much frequfsuted. Tha 
most famous are those of Capri, of del Cane, and of 
Antiparos. The latter is covered with stalactite 
formations of singular pir'turira{iieness. 

Orouoo, a kind or game-bird common to tlie moors of 
Lngland and Scotland. Of the same family are the 

E tarniigan of Scotland, the capercailzie, also (bund 
1 Scotland, the Canada grouse, the American 
pmine-hen, and the common partridge. Grouse 
shooting liegms in Britain on the leth August, 

Grub Btruet, the London city quarter of hack 
writers durme the Georgian penod, and frequently 
alluded to m me literature of those days. To-oay it is 
called Milton Street. 

** Grundy, Mrs.** a sort of Mrs. Harris, introduced 
by Dame Ashfield, a character in Morton's comedy 
'• Speed the Plough.” The Dame considers every 
action from the mint of view of Mrs. 'Grundy (e 
personification of British resiiectabilltv). and is con- 
tinually putting the question. "What will Mis 
Grundy say ? ” Thus the name became proverbial. 
Gruybra. a special kind of cheese, first peculiar to 
the small town of that name in the canum of 
Frcibu:m, Switzerland, but now made in other 
parts otSwitzerland and in France. It is of a 'pale 
yellow colour, and contains air passages and bunfiei 
which give it a rather honeycombed appearance. 
OuBnuoo, a large species of llama, common to Soutb 
America, and utilised as a beast o( burden. 

Guano, the excrement of aen-birds, found fat the 
largest qi^ntities on the rocky islands of the western 
coasts or South America. It mrins a useful fiKtilisbig 
agent, and first came into use in 1841. sfaice wh!.a 
time Peruvian guano has been a recognised article at 
conunarce. Beds of guano of fmen $0 to 60 feat lb 
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tMckness are not uncoinmon. Fish (uano and bat 
ffnano from caves in South America the 
Bahamas ars also among modern fertilisers. 
OlMMlaii. one who has the care of the person of 
pn>perty of another, or (as Guardian of the Poor) is 
one of a body entrusted with the administration ot 
the pOOT law sj^ein. 

Ouarda in the British Amy comprise three r^ments 
of cavalry, and four foot regiments. The cavalry 
regiments are the xst and and Life Guards, and 
the Royal Horse Guards ; the infantry guiirds arc 
the Grenadiers, the Cold|treams. the Scots Guards, 
and the Irish Guards. 

Oud^on. a smSl fresh>water fish of the carp family, 
easi^ caught by reason of its voracity, and miK-h 
usedfas bait. « 

OlMlphs. the name ofa powerful German fkmily ofthe 
Middle Ages, for a long tune In conflict with the 
(^ibellines. The Giielphs were founders of the 
royal houses of Brunswick and Hanover, and there* 
ibre ancestral to the present royal family of England. 
Atlftrasa* a large and remarkable Alrican monkey. 
Colobosettereza with long flowing masses of white liair 
and tufled tail. 

Guildhall, the place of assembly of the members of 
a guild, .'111(1 at one time, when guilds were in full 
Ctreiigth. was practK.ally t!ic Town Hall. The 
Loncfon GuUdhali is to-day the hall of meeting for the 
City of London Corporation 
QuUda for the fostering and protection of various 
trades have existed in England since Anglo-Saxon 
times, and from the X2th to the itith centuries, during 
wlucli period they greatly developed, exercised great 
influence and enjoyed many privileges. There were 
trades' guilds and cratts'iien s guilds, and m .all large 
cities and towns there was a guild hall. Many guilds 
still exist and enjoy uoiusidcnble revenues, but they 
are now but private bodies and h.ive little direct 
influence upon the course of trade. Tlieir 
successes in the Middle Ages led to many monopo- 
Ihtic abuses, and ui the end it became necessary to 
free the country from their restrictive fiowcr. 
(guillemot, a genus of sea-birds of the auk family, 
common in Northern Europe, two species— the 
Common Guillemot and the Black Guillemot— being 
natives of our own sea coasts, ncbimg and brceduig 
on the chtTs. 

OuUlotlna. the apparatus used in France for the 
punishment of death. It consists of an oblique- 
edged knife, fixed between two grooved posits, and 
b^g hoiivily weighted, falls forcibly on the neck of 
the victim, severing head from body. The machine, 
which is a modification of a beheading machine us(*d 
in various countries in the Middle Ages, was named 
after Doctor riuillotine, on whose proposition, in the 
French National Assembly of 1789, such a method of 
execution was adopted. Dr. Guillotine was not the 
actual invenTor of the machine, nor did he, himself, 
as is popularly supposed, suffer death by its agency. 
QutiMa, an English gold coin of the value of twenty-one 
shilling^ cuirent from x(^ to 18x7. and denying its 
name from the first guinea coinage being struck 
from gold obtained on the coast of Guinea. Spade 
jroineas, with the royal .inns engraved on a spadc- 
uke sliield, belong to the reign of George III. 
Gwlnaa Pig* a small animal of the cavy order, a 
imtive of South America, of various colours, and very 
prolific. It is often kept as a. pet, but does not 
display much intelligence. How it got its popular 
name is a mystery, since it did not come from 
Guinea, nor is it a pig. ^ 

Guitar* a sixi«tringed musical instrument or the lute 
order. Spain seems to have been its country of 
origin, and it is still popular there, in Italy and 
Fnnce, and hasalso a certain vogue, and was once 
much hfiird England iu song accompaniineuts. 
It has « from 3 to 4 octaves 
Gulden, m .Kumer gold coin of Germany, the Low 
Countries, and a fonner silver coin of Austria, 
worth about xs. 8d. I^lish. The silvn gulden is 
stiU current in HoUandL 

Golee, a heraldic term, denoting a rose or red 
tlbcture. indicated by vertical lines drawn or 
, engraved without ceflou;. 


Gulf Btrenm is commonly supposed to have an Iiik 
uortant influence upon the climate of the British 
Isles and North Western Europe generally, but in 
recent years scientific geographers nave* sliown that 
the belief has no foundation in Cict. The Gulf 
stream cannot be distinguished from the rest of the 
Atlantic anywhere east of Newfoqpdiand, so that It 
disappears long before it reaches our shores. The 
stream is, in fact, only an incidental part of a great 
system ^ circulation of the surface waters <» the 
North Atlantic, and the drift of water from North 
America to Europe is caused entirely by prevailing 
winds. These moist south-westerly winds possibly 
derive some heat iroui the great mass of Atbunc 
water whicli they keep in circulation, but in the 
iiidin the waniitb i& due to the fact that the wind 
itself comes from wanner regions. If the Gulf 
stream were diverted at the Str.'iits of Florida we 
should not experience tlie slightest change of 
climate, for the warm wet south-west w’uids would 
still ameliorate the temperature of our Islands. 

Gull. a web-footed sea-bird of numerous species, 
uihabiting the sea coasts of all parts of tite world. 
They are mostly of a soft greyi-th-white plumage, 
and are voracious feeders, living on fiw. eggs, 
small birds, worms, etc. Light or ten spedes are 
native to the British Isles. 

GuillveP, the hero oi owift’s satire, Gul/iver*s 
7 ravels, who, in Lilliput and brobdingnag, passed 
through a series of ad'.uuiures which were so 
civntnved os to reflect the humours, fullies, and 
shortcomings of Swift's d.iy. Apart from its satire. 
It fonns one of the l>est books for boys ever wntten. 

Oumn are glutinous compounds obtained from 
vegetable sources, soluble in cold or hot water, but 
nut in alcohol. There arc innumerable vaneties. 
Gum Arabic is exuded from a .species of acacia 
grown in Senegal, the Sudan. Arabia, India and 
other countries, and is a valuable coiiimeraal 
product, used in dyeing, ink-making, iis a mucilage, 
and in medicine. India-rubber is an elastic gum. 
Gums arc also made from st.irdi, potatoes, wheat, 
etc., from seeds, l^ark, roots, and weeds. Many so- 
called-gums ore resms. 

Gun-Cotton, a powerful explosive manufactured 
by subjecting a prepared cotton to the prolonged 
action of a mixture of three oarts sulphuric acid and 
one part of nitric acid. It bums without explosion 
on Ignition, but by percussion explodes with a force 
five times greater than that of gunpowder. 

Gun-Honey, the name given to the money coined 
by James if. as " smews of war,” on his attempts, in 
X689 and to recover his lost kingdom. The 
coins were mostly made from brass cannon and 
kitchen utensils, and were of the nominal value of 
6d., xs., as. 6d. and 5s. respectively. 

Gunny, a coarse cloth made in India from jute and 
hemp, used chiefly for bags and sacking, though 
sometimes also for clothing by the very poor. 
Gunny cloth 1$ largely manufactured in Dundee. 

Gunpowdor. the oldest of explosive mixtures, is a 
compound of saltpetre, sulphur, and cliarcoal 
thomughly amalgamated and reduced to fine 
powder. The projiortion of the mgredlents is 
varied according to the uses for wliicli it is destined. 
In recent years a smokeless gunpowder has been 
much used, an oxidising agent being used to prevent 
the smoke. Cordite is a uihiiliar example. 

Gunpowder Plot was the conspiracy entered 
upon by a desperate band of Roman Catholics, in 
the rei{m of James 1.. to avenge the harsh treatment 
to wlii^ the Catholics were subjected in those days. 
Barrels of gunpowder were secreted in the vaults 
underneath the Houses of Parliament, and ft was 
proposed to fire these when the King anff his 
Ministers assepblcd on the 5th November, X605. A 
letter of warning to LOrd Monteagle M to the 
dSscovery of die plot, and Guy Fawkes and his 
co-conspirators were arrested, and executed. 

Gfluis comprise muskets, carbines, HAes, caimons, 
etc., in a never-ending variety. In the sith century 
theywere simply tubes by me||p of which stones 
were thrown at an enemy. Then gunpowder came 
into use, and a metallic tube which could be cufied 
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in the hand was utilised for firing and directing the 
shot; aiidsoUie development proceeded, improved 
foniis of guas being introduced from time to time* 
until froii small amis the advance was made to 
cannons, and machines of immense power came to 
be adopted. Among the leading modem inventors 
of guns may be mentioned the following: Lord 
Aniistrong. who in 1855 invented the wrnughMron, 
breech-loading gun of sniall and large calibre; 
Major Palliser, wlio was resuonsibie lor the tube* 
lined gun, adopted in the Hritlbh army about 1870 ; 
Ktupp with hU powerful steel guns for tlie German 
army: and Whitwortli’s rifled firearms. Of the 
macMine guns Uie best known are those of Maxim, 
Gardner, Gatling, Hotchkiss and Nordenfelt. 

Ounter’a cbaln* a surveyor's cii.iin invented by 
K Imund Gunter to facilitate the admeasurement of 
arr-.ts. It possesses loo links, and is ita yards long, 
each link representing j'ya inches. 

Gumavd* a sea-fish, with large, bony head and 
diminutive body, of which tliere are some forty 
species. They arc plentiful in Hritish waters. The 
flying fish of tlie Mediterranean is uf the gurnard 
faiiiily, but tiiu so-railed Armed Gurnard, noted for 
its spiky coaling, is of the Catipiiracti fiiniily. 

Gutta Peircha, tiie com-rete juice of an evergreen 
tree common in tlie Peninsula and Islands of Malay. 
It possesses nonnally and naturally little elasticity, 
but becomes pliant under a rising temijerature and 
lias iiuiny connnerLial uses. Tiiough tough and 
hard at ordinary temperatures, it gradually softens 
A& it is subjected to heat. l*ut when very hot develops 
a stickiness rendering it difficult of manipulation, in 
recent tinies it has liecome of considemble value 
asa covering for electric wires, being anon-coii<luctor. 
while it is largely employed m making hose, belting, 
and otnci flexible gifods. Combined with the more 
elastic caoutchouc it is ea.sily vulcanised. a 

0 uy *8 Hospitalt founded by Thomas Guy in 
London in 17JS is one of the most iiiiportant insti- 
tutions of the kind. It has an income iruiii endow- 
' jGo5,ooo; but its expenses are vastly 
beyond that, ami the hospital re^s largely 011 volun- 
tary subscriptions lor its great w 9 lk. 

Gybing* m naiigation, means the moving of any 
Loom sa,l from one side of a iiMst to the other. 

Gymnaalum* originally a Gieck institution, and 
fori. ling u p.irt of the general education equipment. 
It was also adopted by the Koiiuiiis to some extent, 
and m modem tinie.s, especially in i'ligland.has been 
largt; scale. In ancient Greece the 
term Gymnasium came t<i be specially nsstKiated 
with higher teaching, as is now the case in Germany. 

Oymnaatlca* the general tc rni fur athletic diversions 
when performed not as sjiorts or games, but as 
disc ipljiiary or health-promoting exercises 

Gynoaoeum* the nursery or apartments of the 
femaU-s 111 the interior of a dwelling house; a terra in 
Gn fk architecture 

GypsoplMto, a cast taken in w'hite luiie or plaster 
01 Fans. 

Gypsunii a whitisli mineral consisting of sulphate of 
calcium. Some v.irieties are of a lirawmrcd tuit. 
Ground to a powder, it forms a manure; lieated to 
400“. It becomes freed from the water it contains, and 
resolves itself into the ^mwder calh-d plaster of Paris. 
1 he finest grained variety of gv'psum is alabaster. 

GyPomuioy* divinatioa by walking in circles, was 
one of the ancient superstitions The person for 
whose benefit the art was mvokedwalked round and 
round in a circle (about whicli certain signs had pre- 
viously been placed} until lie fell from giddiness. 
From the manner of his fall in relation to the signs, 
tlie interpretation was formulated. 


Habeas Corpaa, the name given to a writ ordering 
the body of a person under restraint or iniprisonmeat 
to be brought into court for full inquiry into the 
of the rertraint to be made. Tha first 
Habeas Corpus mt wa.4 passed in 1679, though 
nominally such a right had existed from Magna 


Charta. but some of the more despotic kings bad 
disregarded it. In times of public peril the pnvDsge 
of Aooear corpus is soinetiines temporanly Ml* 
pended, many instances occurring in the lecaui 
history pf Ireland. 

Habendum* the name applied to the special clause 
of a deed of conveyance wliicli specifically sets forth 
the estate or interest which the grantee u " to liavc 
and to hold." 

HeAiroooma* a genus ^ South American rodents, 
possessing four toes to eacli fore foot, having latge 
ears, and a fiiit*. soft clui^hilla-hke fur. 

Hackllng'Hachlne* an appiua^tus employed! in 
*renioving burrs and other foreign substances from 
raw fiax prior to spinning. It consists of a pair of 
rollers covered voth brushes and hackles. 

Hdodook* one of the best-known fishes, abounding in 
northern seas and averaging about 4 lbs ui we^t 
Largely used for cunng. and sold as “ finnan haddtes. " 

Had« of veins, a mining term indicating the par 
ticular inclination tliat any vein, beam, or strata may 
have from the perpendicular * thus, in Weardale the 
v'cins uiainly "iiaae” to the noith. 

Haeijit a title given to any Mussulman who has made 
the pilgrimage to Mecca. A green turban is the 
designating headgear of the H-idji- 

Hiamatite, peroxide of iron, one of the principal 
ores, containing about per cent, of the metal. It is 
usually found in kidney-shaped masses, and is 
sjiecuiar, red or brown, m thin fragments, but greykb 
in bulk. 

Hafiz, besides being the name of a famous Perslaii 

f ioct, is a title conferred upon any Mahoniedan who 
las coniniitted the wdiole of the Koran to ineiiiory. 
Had-flah, a panvite sen-fish about a foot long, of 
inferior tvpe. with soft tiackbone and eel-like form; 
timi 


found within tlie bodies of otlier fish, and 

sometimes the “ borer," or " the glutinous hag-fish.' 
Haflarchy, a form of government composed ef 
priests and devoteck to sacred things. 
ira(lll|{rapha, tne ** Holy Writings ” bf the Jewish 
Senptures, and i.oinpii»ing the Chronicles, the 
l*salms, Proverbs, Song of Solomon. Ecclesiastea 
Tub, Ruth, Lamentations, Lstfier, Daniel, Ezra, ana 
neheimah. 

Haglology, a branch of hteiature that is wholly S^en 
up to the instory of the saints, and the settmg tofth 
of the stories 9 nd legends associated with their names 
Hall, frozen ram drops or hailstones, are composed 
of ICC and snow, .'«nd vary in shape according to the 
producing Londiiicns, altiiough most commonly 
conical. It is K ii record tiiat hnilstones weighing 
over half a pound have nrcasionallj' fallen. Hail is 
often an accoiiipaimnent of a thundcrsionn. Hail- 
storm*; do much damage to vines, fru.ts and agri- 
cultural produce, and many societies exist on tha 
Continent for hail protection, the iiietliod of pro- 
cedure being to keep up disclinrges of artillery at 
threatening periods, which usually has tlie effect of 
dispersing or warding oil the bail. 

Haileybury College, in Hertfordshire, onginrily 
established in iR^ for the education of boys tor ser- 
vice under the Fast India Company.* Since 1.86a ii 
has been a public school, receiving its charter in 1864. 
Hair, a more or Ic&s fine capillary covering forming on 
the skin of animals generally, in many instoncM 
covering the entire body, but in human beings havim; 
its chim development on the head. Human hmi 

S ows longest on the heads of women. Ordioarfiy. 

e structure of a hair comprises a root, a stem or 
sh.aft, and a point. The root, wliich is bulboua k 
enclosed in a skin follicle, connected with which are 
sebaceous glands whose secretion feeds and bnpaits 
c'.nss to the hair. Hair bears a colouring pigment, 
black, brown, flaxen, or red, and when tne pigment 
begins to fail in its supply the hair iMea oolottr 
and turns grey. Males have usia%'wm|kilietiiv« 
hair formation, as in man the beard. ' 

Hake, a fish of the cod family, found in large immben 
in tlie seas^fFurope, but not in high fkvour for the 
table with fastidious feeders. 

HallMrd, a kmd of spear much used as a mUftary 
weapon In feudal times. Its blade was sharp-edged, 
and It bore an axe or projecting knife a few In^es 
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from the point. Halberdiers often formed the body* 
cuard of kinffs and notables. ^ 

BidC|roii. a term associated in elden times with the 
kini^sber and days of soothing calm, “hal<^on 
days" being a frequently used expression. The 
l^end was that the kingfi^er laid its ^gs bn the sea 
at a time of perfect stillness. 

Hal4anlt«g. a small religious sect established about 
a centu^ ago by Tames and Robert Haldane in many 
parts of Scotland, but the divergence of doctrine 
nom the orthodox Christian teaching was so small 
that the Ha1d.in{tes In time became affiliated with 
other denominations. * 

Balf-pay, fiay allowed to naval or infllta^ officets 
retired from active service, but luible to be called 
upon for active duties in an emergency. 

Hiulbut. one of the largest of the flat Ashes, avera^g 
whmi full grown from 4 to 6 feet In lei^h, and highly 
esteemed for the table. Specimens of itill larger sixe 
occasionally occur. It is plentifully distributed. Its 
two eyes are on the right «de of the head. 

Hmlldoa Hill, the spot upon which Edward Ifl. 
won the victory over the Scots in im, which enabled 
him to obtain possessiion of BerwickT 

Haltotld8B,a genus of sea shells to-whlch the term ear- 
shells is commonly applied by reason of their shape ; 
largely used as ornaments and for inlaying. Some 
species arefbund on the Tlritish coasts, out the best 
lands are tropical. The inmates of these shells are 
edible. 

Hallowe'on (October 31st). the eve of All Saints* 
Day. a time associated, especially in Scotland, with 
certain pleasing superstirions attractively set forth in 
Bums's famous poem “ Hallowe’en." It is the night 
when young men and maidens are supposed, ny 
observing certain rites, to have their future wives 
and husbands disclosed to them. 

Balo, a lustrous circle surrounding the sun or moon, 
and due to the refraction of the light hy ice-crystals 
In the higlier atmosphere. Small halos are tenned 
coronm. ^lar halos are rainbow-hued, lunar halos 
are mostly colourless. 

Balodani is a general scientific term applied to 

M the tfiur coinbinable non-nietallic elements, chlorine, 
bromine, iodine and fluorine. Cyanogen is also a 
compound halogen. 

Haltioa. a family of flea beetles, which include the 
turnip flea, the cucumber flea, and the cabbage /lea. 
They are very small but destructive. 

BalVMB, a Conilsli mining ter.n, signifying refuse ore. 

Bammook* a hanging bed, net, or canvas for resting 
or sleeping upon. In tropical countries hammocks 
ue in general use, also m siuninor time in colder 
countries, while on shipboard they are very largely 
resorted to, especially in hot climates. 

Bampton Court Conferonoe, called together 
and presided over at Hampton Court Palace by 
James I. in 1604, liad an important bearing on the 
religious diflereiices of the time. Prominent repre- 
sentatives of Imth the Church and the Puntanical 
parties were present, and amongst other tliinip that 
fliis Conference bmught about was King James’s 
authorised translation of the Bible. 

BamotOP, a kiml of burrowing rodent, about the size 
of a rat, an inhabitant of Nurtnem Tuirope and Asia. 
Remarkable for its cheek pouches, in which it stores 
food Its fur is of consKlenable commercial vahie. 

flbuiapap Oflloa, a former Chancery office, deriving 
its name from the fact tliat sucli of its writs as 
referred to public matters were kept in a haiiaiier 
(h^oer), while those relating to the Crown were 
kept in a small bag. The custodian was named Clerk 
of foe Hanaper. The office was abolished in 

HakM, a measure of four inches, the average size of 
the palm ; a term used in reckoning height of horses. 

BfUialairtllld* an Infominl marriage custom once 
prevalent in Gotland, whereby a man and woman 
bound themselves to cohabit for a year and a day, 
and at the end of that period either confirmed their 
contract by a regular marriage or separated. 

Band Openadn, an iron stiell cliarglbd with gun- 
powder, fired by means of a fuse, and thrown by 
nandi In the early davs of explosive warfare the 
band grenade was greatly used, and even now there 


iw qeAeral information. 

are times when It can be employed with effect 
Filled with certain chemicals, the grenade is pro- 
vided for use in fire-extli^ishing. 

Haadloap, in horse-racing or other coatests, is an 
equalising of the chances of the contestants by 
putting extra weight (m to proved superior horses or 
men, also by conceding privileges, in shortened dis- 
tances, or otherwi.se, to lnferior.s. The aim is to 
give all competitors an oven chance. 
HmndIcilPohlafB of one kind or another have existed 
since the dawn of civilisation. The Bible has 
references to them ; and even in the earliest litera- 
ture we find mention of handkerchiefs of special value 
and ornamentation. Handkerchiefs of silk and gpld 
lace were In use in Queen Elizabeth's days. 
Bandaplka. a lever of wood or metal used on ship- 
board for raising weights, moving guns, and other 
heavy work ; now to a large extent superseded fcy 
more useful labour-saving contrivances. 
Hanosi^tthe title 'ornierlv given to the official reports 
of the proceedings of Parliament, so named after 
Luke Hansard, who printed the reports from 1798. The 
Hansard firm continued the publication down to 
1889. 

Banaeatlo Iraadne was a formidable trading con- 
federation establislivd iu 1241 for purposes of mutual 
protection in carrying on international commerce. 
The Hanse touns numbered over too when foe 
League was at the height of its power, and exercised 
great influence, concluding treaties and exercising 
almost supreme authority within its own limits. The 
League safeguarded the seas from pirates, the land 
from robbers, and coerced opposing governments. 
A branch of the League was establisiica in London, 
and had itsj^ildhall in Cannon Street for hundreds 
of years. The League existed down to the m'ddle of 
the 17th century. Hciniburg, Lubeck. and Bremen 
^e to-day the only cities which, as free ports, still by 
commercial courtesy retain the name of Hanse 
towns. 

Banaom. a two-wheeled one-horse cab, invented 
by Joseph A Hansom in 2843. It was, until the 
recent introduction of the motor-cab, the cab in most 
ordinary use In kbndoii, and many other cities and 
towns in the United Kingdom. Lord Deacomsfield 
styled it the "gondola of Lonilon." It is constructed 
to seat two persons, and the driver sits on a 
*• dlckcv " behind, level with the roof of the cab. 
Bara-klPl, the custom of suicide by compulsion, or 
** happy despatch,” once common in Japan, but no 
longer permitted. Tlie condemned person gave 
himself the first cut, and if his courage then ouled 
him. the fatal blow was dealt by a friend. 

Bara* the leading member of the Lepus family, and 
common in Northern Europe. Noted for having 
four upper front teeth, one pair beliind the other, 
long ears, short tufted tail, and a cleft upper lip. It 
Is a very swift animal, and intelligent in eludii^: 
pursuit, therefore much hunted, greyhounds being 
used to chase it, the sport being called “ coursing. 
The hare makes a nest of graas, called a '* form.” 
HaPam, the portion of a Mahomedan's dwelling 
set ai>art for the female members of his family, and 
forbidden eround to visitors. In India the harem is 
called the £tnana. 

BkPlaw, Battle of, tlie famous fight In 141Z 
between the Highlanders, under Donald, Lord of, the 
Isles, and the Lowland cr«k led by the Earl of Mar, 
when the latter were com^etely victorious. 
Barlalaa BBB. comprise some thousands 01 
volumes of MSS. and documents, collected by the 
first Earl of Oxford and his son Edward. After the 
death of the latter, his widow handed the MSS. 
over to the nation for j^zo,aoo. a sum that did not 
represent a quarter of their value, and they are 
deposited in the British Museum. 

Harlequin Aihe buffoon of ancient Italian comedy. 
As adapted to the Brttish stage, however, harle- 
ouin is a pantomime character only, in love with 
i^olumbtne, appearing in parti-coloured gannents 
and carrying a wand, by which he exercises a magic 
infli|ence In thwarting the fontastic tricks of the 
clown and pantaloon. iBb 

“ — , the Arabic name^ a warm, dry wind 
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that from January to March blows across the 
Sahara to the Gulf of Guinea and gives rise to nose 
atiti mouth ailments, though a deterrent to fever. 

HavmoiilpSi the science of musical sounds; the 
term is aBo specially applied to the class of sounds 
which can be given on a musical instrument in 
addition to the ijrimary sounds, and are pto<luced by 
a certain skillea manipulation that causes the string 
plaved upon to emit its higher octaves thirds, fiftlts, 
ana so on. 

Harmonium* a keyed musical wind instrument, 
invented by Uebain in 1840. tlie air being supplied 
from bellows operated by the feet, and driven 
through metallic reeds. The American organ is an 
Improved variety of harmonium. 

Harp* one of the most ancient of stringed instruments, 
and its simpler form much used in tngland and 
Wales in early times. Tlio modern harp, however, 

Is a greatly improved instrument, the present 
double-action Iiarp being capable of producing music 
in any key with very fine effect. Jt foniis a part of 
most large orchestras, and for song accompamments 
is much appreciated. 

Harpoon, a kind of barb-headed spear used for 
attacking whales. These used to be thrown by hand, 
but the modem liarpoon is an instriinientof ingenious 
mechanism, with shaft, slot, and nng, and Is fired 
from a gun. 

Harp'MStl, the ordinary Greenland seal, with a 
dark ham-shaped marking on its back, hence its 
name. It abounds in Newfoundland waters and 
further northward towards the Arctic. 

Hnrpslohord* the prototype of the pianoforte, 
was a valued musical m^tninient from the i6th to the 
end of the 18th century. Its keyboard was from 
4 to octaves, and the notes, which were thin, 
were produced by a plucking ofieration, not by 
striking. 

Harpy Eatfle* a native of South America, on^ of 
the most powerful buds of prey in existence. It is 
of grey pluiuage, and has a large crest. It attacks 
sheep, calves, and deer, and is very destructive. 

RarrMr, a bird of prey of the falcon f.iini'iy. three 
species of which are found in tYm North of England 
and Scotland. It has a ruff of fme b-atheis round its 
neck. In some parts it is called the blue hawk. 

Harrow* on acricultural implunieiit of gre.it 
antiquity, fonnony made wholly of wootlen cross- 
bars, with a series of strong teeth umiemcatn which 
when pulled over the ground break it up. Iron is 
now largely used both for teeth and frame. 
Varieties are chain and revolving harrows. 

Hartoboaat, a sjmeies of rnmmon African .antelope, 
of a grey-brown colour, with knotted lioms bending 
backwara and tapering to sharri points ; it is 
gregarious, of large size, and capable of doiricsiica- 
tion. Its flesh is not unlike beet in flavour. 

Hut's Ton^O, the coinnion name for ferns of the 
SeoloftHiinufn genus, fonlv one variety of which Is 
found in E^lunu in the w ild state. 

Rarwd unlverafty. the first American Uni- 
versity established ai Cambnd>rp, Massachusetts, 
in 1638, by John Harvard, a settler from Cambridge, 
England. It has about 000 students. 

Ruv6Bt Butf. a very sn»,ill insect, of a dark red 
colour, which appears in large numbers in the fields 
in autumn, and is peculwrlv irritating to anini.als and 
man by the tenacity by which it attaches itself to the 
skin, and burrows undenieath 

H west Hoon* the full nmon tliat occurs nearest to 
the autumn equmox. in Reptemlier The fart that it 
rises for several nights ninning about the s.sine time, 
and yields an unusually brilliant seriw of moonlight 
nights, constitutes its striking phenomenon. 

HMllleh. a narcotic drug prepared from the enm 
extneted from Indian hemp, and Inrgelv used for 
smoking by the Arabs, ana made wto a beverage 
called bhang in India, in Both cases having much the 
same effect as opium. 

Hatohment* In heraldry, is a sqaare board, in 
vertical diagonal position, placed outside a housf#or 
on the tomb at the death of a member of a family, 
and so arrangedL^l^t it indicates the jaix and con- 
dition of the decOMd 
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Hatchways* places or openings in the centre of ■ 
ship's decks, through which goods ore lowered to or 
llftod^rom the hold. 

Hauberk* a name first given to a portion of mail 
amour worn over the neck and shoulders, but later 
aiffihcd to a coat of mail extending below the 
knees. 

Haueae* an energetic West African people occupy- 
ing a tract of country betwr-en Lake Tchad and the 
Niger, and reputed to be of an enterprising spirit* with 
stroiig tr.vling in-stincts. 

Hawnneh, a well known Europlsan bird of the finch 
&mily,i having a vanegiUed plumage, a sturdy bill, 
and black and white tail. In England it is seldom 
found away from the Midland and Eastern Counties. 

Haw-haw, a fovse or ditch sunk between slopes 
for defensive purposes, and not perceptible until 
mosely approachetl. 

Hawk* a name applied to a diurnal bird of prey of 
many species : incbiding buzzards, falcons, kites* 
ospreys, kestrels, etc . but only riglitly holongmg to 
the smaller kinds, such ..s the goshawks and sparrow- 
hawks, winch swoop down on tlieir prey from a 
height. There are only these two species in 
England : in America hawks are numerous. 

Hawk-moth, the sphinx moth, is a large species, 
thick of body and strong of wing, and flies with 
rapid swooping motion, hence its name. There kre 
numerous hnnasomc varieties in Britain. 

Haymarket Theatve* "tlie Ihtle theatre in the 
Haymarket in Loudon.'' has existed in one form or 
another since 1702, and has witnessed many 
memorable histrionic triumphs. It was here that the 
ffimous comedy company got together by J. B. 
buckstone pLiyed for so long . here Charles Mathews. 
Mrs, Kendal, Amy Sedgwick, Adelaide Neilson, Sir 
Squire and Lady Bancroft, Mr. Beerbohm Tree, and 
many other " bright particular stars" of the footlights 
have appeanxl. 

Heart, the fount and centre of the circulation of the 
blood in human beings and other animals. It is the 
organ of tlie reception and distribution of the 
circulating fluid, dilating, contracting, and pulsating 
w'ith the rcmilar action of a force-pump. Its position 
IS behind the breast bone, between the two lungs, 
and its beating is most apparent below the left 
nipple, between the fifth ami sixth rilis. The male 
hec»rt w'eighs 10 to is ounces, the female B to zo 
ounces. Us average size is about 5 inches long, 3^ 
inches wide. anH 3 inchiss in greatest depth. 

HMtrth-Money was an impost put upon every 
heardi or fireplace in the country. Charles II. was 
responsible for its introduction, in 1662: it existed 
for over a quarter of a century, and yielded 
;£[aoo,'joo a year, Willuii. III. abolished it, Mcause 
of "having been informed "that it was " ver^-gnevous 
to Uie people.” 

Heat, according to the modem scientific definition, is 
not a matcri^ suVismnce, but molecular energy. 
This molecular motion consists, in the case of a liquid, 
of the irregular movement of its molecules : in a solid 
the movements are oscillatory; .ind with gas the 
motions are rectilinear witli swift alterations of 
velocity and dii-ection as the molecules come near 
enough to each other. Cessation of motion results 
only at zero point. As to the transmission of heat. 
Lord Keh-in lavs it down that "in the strictest 
modern scieniific language, the word heat is used to 
denote something comiiMinic.'ible from one body or 
lece of matter to another." The transmission of 
eat may he e:*ected in three ways ; by convection, 
by conduction or by radiation. 

Heath, a jilant of the Erica order, vc^ widely dis- 
tributeti over the uncultiv.-ited spaces of Europe and 
Africa. In this country thousands of acres 01 waste 
lands yield it, it being especially abundant on the 
northern moors, and known as heather .tiid ling. Some 
of the Afncan, or C.ipe heaths, arc very beautUul, 
and arc much cultivated bv' the florists. 

Hebrews. Bplstle to the, one nf the books of 
the New eTcstaniem, to which no direct authorship 
can be assigned. Its chief mission was to proclaim 
Christianitv •'is the continuation and fulfilment o*' the' 
older Jewibh faith. 
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Haoatomb, the name given to the public sacrifice of 
a hundred oxen in ancient Greece. In later times 
the word has been U!»ed to express any wl|[flesale 
sacrifice of human beings or animals. 

Hedtfehoi. a couunon insectivorous animal covered 
with sharp spines wliiiii it call, when on its defence, 
project in every direction by rolling itself up into a 
Dali. It IS a hibernating animal. 

Betflra. nn Arab teriii sigiiirying departure or flight, 
and used more particularly in reference to Mahomed's 
departure from Mecca lor Medina, A.u. 662, irom 
wmch date the Mahoinedan era is reckoned. 

Btllogvapht an api>aratus used for sun-signalling, 
consisting of a niuvalile mirror fixed on a trijKid, 
which mirror fl.ashes light reflections to a distant 
station according to a pre-arranged code, on the dot 
and dash system, forming an eifectivc means of coyi- 
munication. Heliograph signalling can lie earned on 
at very long distances— up to 50 miles m ordinary 
weather— without the aid of field glasses. 

Hellometer. an astronomical instrument for investi- 
gatmg the parallax of the fixed stars, and consisting 
of a telesc<ipo which lias had its objective cut through 
the optical axis, admitting of both halves being con- 
jointly utilised, one directed on one star whuc tho 
other brings another into comculeiicc 

Halloatat, an insrruincnt comprising a mirror 
(o^erati'd by clorknork) i/liich reflects the sun’s 
rays contimidusly in the same riuection. 

Haiiotrope. a iavomitc sweet-scented flowering 
plant, common in tropical and sub-tropical countries: 
the Peruvian heliotrope is the “cherry pie” ol our 
summer g.irden bordei-s. 

Hellotype. a method of printing from photograph 
negatives by the use of a cheimcally treated getatme 
surface as from a lithographic stone. 

Mallunii a gaseous substance disvuveral in 1895 by 
Sir William Uams.iy 111 clevcitu, uranite and other 
kindred niiiicral.s a.ssociatcd with aivon and nitrogen. 
It is also found m the g.ij given ofl by radium 

Hall, according to the teaching of the earlier Christian 
fathers, is a pkice of eternal torment, to which tho 

¥ iirlts of the wicked are doomed after mortal de.nth. 

lie Inferno, a.s unarmed by Dante, is even now 
believed m by m my , but in the general broa».lcmng 
of philosophic inqiiiiy m modem nines, the idea of 
this material hell has been gre.*it]3' iitodified. The 
most orthodox of nreacliers in these days would hesi- 
tate to proclaim his belief m the hell ol burning fires 
as accepted so generally a few generations ago. 
Beilabore, a plant of the Kanuiiculace;e onmr. The 
best known British examples are the green ai.d 
stinking varieties. I'here is also a rarden kind, which 
flowers in December. It is caned the Christinas 
Rose. Hellebore yields a bitter subsmnee which 
forms a drastic purgative, but is luiw little used. 
Bttllttntsin is die ynir:>uit of the Greek ide-al of 
physical and intellectual culture Matthew Arnold’s 
doctrine of “sweetnobs and light" had its foundation 
in Hellenism. 

Helmet, originally a soldier'.s protective head 
covering, now a term applied to defensive head- 
gear geiierat^y. Ill iiie<Ii.eval iinies hehriets were for 
uie most part of nielal, and varied m sha].ic from 
reign to reign. Roman gladiators wore helmets 
tliat covered the f,ice entireTy, and the lieluiets worn 
at tounianients in the 15th and t6ih centuries were so 
closed in that the wearers could only see through the 
perforations of the visor. The .stiff hats worn by 
soldiers, policemen, and firemen generally arc now 
styled helmets. 

Helots, bondmen of ancient Sparta upon Mhom 
devolved the most menial occupations w ithJiit other 
recuiupeiisc than food and lodging 
Helvetll. an ancient Celtic race who inhabited the 
part of Switzerland of which the capital was 
Aventicum. 

Halvln. a mineral sub'itance found in Snxniiy and 
V'irjrin.a, being a silicate of beryllium, mang.incse, 
and iron, and containing a small proportion of sulphur, 
which gives it a yellowish hue. q 

Hamlpteva. an order of insects most of which are 
knowm by the general term of “bugs.” Their wing 
structure is in most species incomplete, hence tlie 


term heraiptera. There are supposed to be some 
half million species, including plant lice, cicadas, etc. 
They feed on plant Juices, ULsect and animal blood, 
sap, etc. The order has tw'o main divisions, 
Heterojnera, indicating true bugs, and Hoiuoptera, 
the lice classes. 

Hemlsphara. half of the terrestrial or celestial globe. 
Thus, taking the equator as die dividing Hne, we 
have the Norihem Hemisphere above that line, and 
the Southern HeiTiis|iheru below it. Again, there is 
the geographical dn ision ol the Eastern and Western 
Hemispheres, the forincr compnMing Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and their outlying islands; the latter in- 
cluding North and South America. 

HemlOOk, a plant of the Uinbellifer.'e family, growing 
111 all parts of Britain, and contaiiiiiig a strong alka- 
Ime poison. Used medicinally, this alkaline substance 
is of considerable service, bt'ing a powerful sedative. 
According to Pliny, hemlock was the poison used by 
die Athemans in putting criminals to death 

Hemn, a plant of the nettle family, growing abun- 
dantly in tiopiCc.l countries, and cultivated for a 
valuable fibre cniitaiiicd in its bark. This fibre, 
which IS obt.amcit by maceration, is tough and strong, 
and IS largely used for rope making and in manu 
factunng coarse t.ilirics It contains a resinous sub- 
stance troiii which the hashish smoked by the Arabs 
is made. The sued yields a valuable oil, and is also 
kirgely used as bird food. 

Henbane, a ]>ljiit common in Britain and other parts 
of Europe and Northcni Asia. It belongs to the 
.Solaiiaccx orrler, grows mostly on waste ground, 
and bears yellow-brown flowers veined wit’i purple. 
The leaves yield a poisonous alkaloid mbstance 
which, inetlicinally prepared and administered, is 
of great use. Tincture of herbane is often prefcired 
to laudanum. 

Henna, an Egyppan plant bearing small white 
dowers. Mahniiicd’s “chief of Hou'ers,” and the 
“cainphire” mentioned in the Bible. The iMves 
yield a dye with which it is the practice of Eastern 
women to stam their naihs, eyelids and hair. 

Heptameron, a book of stories, written or 
coiiipiled by Queen M.irgaret of Navarre in imitation 
of Boccaccio's fJecameyoH, and sup^iosed to have 
covereti seven da^ s in ihvi telling. 

Heptarohy, the mune applied to the seven 
kingdoms into which bugland Wtos divided after the 
Anglo-Saxon inva.sion, and lasting, w'ith occasional 
variations, from 457 to 837— fnmi Hengist to Egbert, 
the latter assiiiiimg the sole sovereignity in 837. The 
seven kingdoms were k’eHt\ Sussex (including 
Siiney). Pf'esseA (Hants, Wilts, Somerset, Dorset 
and l>evon); Jissex (witli Middlesex thrown in); 
jKvithumbrxa (all the country from the Humber to 
the Fuith; East An^^lia (Norfolk, SulTolk, and 
Canibnilge); and Mrnia, the Midland counties. 

HeraAleum, a pKm of the Uinbelliler.'e order, com- 
mon in Sumhern and Central Europe, though only 
one species, the cow jiarsiiip, grows m England, ft 
has a bitter root, and from the juice of the stem an 
intoxicating liquor is occasionally prei^ared. 

Herald, an officer of state empowered to make 
formal procIaiiMtioiis and deliver messages from the 
sovereign or otIuT high personage whom he served. 
In the Devcioinnciits which took place in armorial 
l«earings, the herald was the functionary charged 
with tl'.u duty of their proper depiction. 

Heraldry, tlie art or science of genealogy and 
armorial bearings, was mainly the outcome of the 
line of outward distinction which prevailed in 
rnedisval times. “Heraldry,” say.s Stubbs, “be- 
came a handmaid of chivalry, and the marshalling of 
tiadges, crests, cnat-arinour, pennons, helii nd 
other devices of disciiiction, grew into an important 
br.mch of knowledge." The j/iir/rf, or tscutmeon is 
the ground upon winch anTiorial signs are traced, the 
colour of trm shield ly.ing called the tincture, 
the signs recorded the charg’es. There arc seven 
tinctures-^r (gold), arjreHt (silver), g'utes (redf, 
aaure (blue), ve^t (green), pnrpnre (purple), and 
sable (black). Tho charj^fs are classed as “ Honour- 
able” and Siib-ordinate," ordinaries, comprising 
lines and geometrical forms: *&nd “Curnmou 
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ordinaries, which latter includes all representations 
of natural objects. Tliere is also a system of 
external jflgfns. such as crowns, coronets, mitres, 
helmets, Aaiitlings, wreaths, and crests, each havlnfr 
Its distinctive slgniiicance. Fur other distuifful^liin]; 
marks see Sup^rters^ Hatchments, itadges, etc. 

Oou^ri* or Colletfe of Arms, was 
lncon>orated by Riclurd 111 ., ui 14B3. Its head is 
the ^ul Marshal (an office hereditary in the family 
of the Dukes of Norfolk), and tlierc arc three Kings* 
of-Anns, six Heralds, an extra Herald, and four 
Pursuivants. The business transacted is wholly con* 
nected with the tracing of genealogies and the 
armorial bearings. In Scotland the 
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are included os herons. Herons are to be met with 
in nuffiih lands and near rivers and lakes, where they 
feed on fish and frogs. They nest in trees in large 
numbers, these colonies bcuig called heronries. The 
common heron Is native to England, and other 
species from the Continent are frequent visitors. 
Henrlnitt a common sea-fish aboundmg in northern 
seas and always to be found in la^e numbers round 
the Brituih coasts. The herring fishing is the most 
imfiortant fish industry in this country, a very 
numerous fieet being enraged in it. The fishing 
season proper lasts from May to October, the enor- 
mous shoals being followed as they move from place 
to place. The spawning season is about the end of 


functions are performed by the l..yon King* August. One female'herring will yield as many as 70,000 
and in Ireland by the Ulster King*of-Arms. The animal valueut the liritish herrii^fishery 

im. a systematically classified cmlcction of isi}etwcen;£2,cxx>,oooaiKl;£^3,ooo,ciO(.i,overhalfaiiiilhoa 


of* Arms, , 

HriPlNUFlum. a systematically classified collection of 
preserved phmts. A special size of herbarium sheet 
IS adopted fur mounting the specimens, that of the 
United States being larger than that used in Europe. 

Bwblvora, animals, especially mammals, subsistmg 
upon grass, herbs, or ottier plants. 

BvlWt a term used to designate all plants with 
succulent, non-wood producing stems, whose leaves 
or Auwers die down on the approach of winter, m 
some instances the root perishing as well. 

Beredlty. tlie transmission of pliysical or mental 
characteristics from parent tu ofifspring in successive 
generations. Tlius, wc have families of musicians, 
tamlhes of financiers, families of artists, families of 
actors, families of soldiers, and so on, inciiibers of 
which, as a rule, may show tlie .ancestral cliaracter- 
Istics in a certain degree, altliougli the stnking 
genius may not appc.ir except at wide hitervals. 

BAMford Cattle, a breed having a dark-red body, 
with a white face and breast, and sometiinrs a long 
line of white upon the back. 'I'hey are hardy, gooit 
grazing aniniaU, excellent for the butcher, uut not 
useful tor dairying purposes. 

Heretioa.a term applied to those who adopt .1 religious 
belief opposed to that of tlic f'liristian Cliundi m 
general, or to that imposed lor tlie time being by a 
state, before, and for some time after, the Kclornia- 
tioii, heretics were severely ilealt with, hundreds 
being burned at tlic st.'iki ; Imt opinions which made 
heretics m one reign were often livose that proved the 
orthodox (^iiLStifuts of another. 

Harlot, a fine or acknowledgment of scnicc duo to 
a manorial lord and paid on the kleceasc of the 
tenant. '1 his form oi tribute is idtll rei.<ijietl m con- 
nection with some (fipyliold ownings. Ju leudal 
times the henot usually conscsted ui some portion oi 
military equipment. 

Bermaphrcralte, a term applied to human beings, 
animals, or plants, poase>sing Ixtth male and female 
generative characteristics. True hermaphrodites 
very rarely occur, so-called hermaphrodites beuig 


of the and century, who was supposed to have 
written forty-two books devoted to religion and the 
occult sciences, w'hich books were alwravs kept under 
secret ^ard, hence the term '• heniictibaUv sealed,'' 
These llennctic books were prcsmiii'd to be copied 
from the more ancient sacreu books oi Egypt, and 
the “Philosopher's Stone" was one of their chief 
propositions 

Bartnlt, one who retires into seclusion for the 
puipose of religious contemplation, and a desire to 
live apart from the world. Hermits were regarded 
with great reverence in mcdi.xval tunes and were 
free to wander from rouniry to country. It was 
Peter the Hermit who instig.itetl the first Crusade. 

BMmlt Crab, a kind of crab having a soft fleshy 
body, without shell-protcrtion. it possesses itself of 
the empty shell of some iXuilusc. intiTwhich it bicks 
i^f, and this usurped shell it carries about with it 
thenceforward, or unol it has ou^rown its dimensions, 
when it seeks a larger one. The common Hermit 
Crab of Britain usually resorts to a whelk sJiell. 

ftlevon, a large wading bird with long curved neck 
and Dointed bill, it a member of the Arde{d.te family, 
of which there are many species. Egrets and bitterns 


barrels being cured in Scotland alone every year. 

Beterotfanaala, a term first used by Huxley to indi- 
cate the production of ofTspnng, plant or animal, 
dificriiig pcrnianeutly in structure .and habit from its 
parent, and representing to a certain extent s|:ioii* 
taneous generation. In instances cited, however, 
there is a return to the original form after one or two 
generations. 

HetePomys, a species of “spiny pocket" rodents, 
possessing cheek pouches, belonging to the fadhly 
Saccoinyina, and Indigenous to Trinidad. 

HaKBgon, a figure consisting of six sides and six 
angles, called a regular licxagon when all the sides 
and angles arc equal. 

Hexahedron, a solid body having six sides, particu- 
larly cxemphiied in the cube, or regular hexahedron. 

Hexameter, a measure oi verse consisting of six 
lect, the first four of which may be either spondees 
or dactyls, and while the fiAh is normally a dactyl, 
the sixth must be a spondee. 

Hexapla, a 3rd centun' edition of the Old Testament 
in parallel Hebrew ana Greek characters, by Ongen. 

Haxatauoh, the title given to tlie first six books of 
the Old Testament, comprising the Book of Joshua 
in addition to the five books oAhe Pentateuch, 

** Hiawatha,'* the title of one of Longfellow’s best- 
known poems. The hero is a being supposed by the 
Red Indians to be a spirit sent from realms of space 
to U>ad them to .1 higher extstmeo. 

Hlbbert Lecturea, founded in 1878 by the bequest 
of Jubn Hibbert, a West Indian merchant, their aim 
l^dng to obow important matters of theology to be 
dealt wnth bv eminent authorities. 

Hibernation expresses the dormant conriition In 
which numerous animals, reptiles, amphibians, in- 
sects, plants, etc., i>ass the winter. In the case of 
animals it is a deep sleep that they undergo, and is 
due pruliably more to tnc winter being the period 
when natural food is unobtainable than to the coid. 
Before hibernation sets in. the animals fatten them- 
selves up, but in spite of this there is consider- 
able loss of weight sustained Animals of the torrid 
regions pass through an analogous period during the 
hot season, when the sources of food are dried up. 

Hiokory. an American tree of the w,iliiut family 
reinarkablc for its very hard, solid, Jieavy w hite wood, 
and bearing an edible, iour-lobcd nut. 

Hlokory'Xhlrt, an American term sigmfying a shirt 
made from checked cotton stuff. 

Hloksltes were a small con.munity of American 
Omikers, who separated themselves from ttie parent 
cmurch, under Flias Hicks, in 1827, and held doctrines 
almost similar to those of the Unitarians 

Hlenupohy, a term applied to ecclcsmstical or 
Church government, and involving a graded organisa- 
tion with a supreme heati. 

HtorotflyphlGB are the carlis'st form of pictured 
symbolic expression, and .irc supjKised to h.ive been 
introduced by the ancient Egyptians. They consist 

■ of rude depictions of animals, plums, signs, and 
objects, and in their later examples express, in 
abndged form, ide.ui and records from which signi- 
ficant tilstarical information has been gleaned. The 
deciphering of Egyptian hieroglyphics long formed 
an ardent study, but gradually the kev to the riddle 
was discovered, and most of the anockt records can 
now be understood.. 
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Uwonymltos were henaits of the order of 
St. Jerome, established in the x4th centurv on the 
Peninsula. The order survives now only In America. 

HfndlUl are the native race of Hindustan, the 
Brahmins and the Rajputs being re^rded as the 
purest types. They arc mostly of Aryan descent, 
and their religion— Hinduism— is a ^th. evolved 
from a combination of Brahminism and Buddhism. 

Hippodrome, in ancient Greece, was a building set 
apart for horse and chariot races, and was often Uie 
scene of great spectacular performances. 

HlppojlFlff. a fabulous anljnal, like a horse in body, 
but with the head, wings, and front legs and claws of 
an eagle. The monster frequently appears In the 
romances of the Middle Ages. 

Blppophadlf eaters of horseflesh, applied sperifi- 
cally to certain nomadic tribes of Scythia and ‘the 
north of the Caspian. 

B^popotamuo. the largest living r^resentative of 
the hog family, and widely distributed over Africa, 
where it is known as the *' river-horse." It is of 
immense bulk, attaining a length of from 12 to 14 feet, 
and stands about 5 feet high. Us skin is hairless and 
about 2 inches thick, and it lias a pair of tusks often 
weighing as much as 6 lb. In Britain fossil reinauis 
of a larger species of hip|jopotainus than any new 
tkisting nave been found. 

Blppuplc Aold, an acid soluble in warm water and 
forming into Iiippuratcs in association witli metals. 
It LS oDtained chiefly from the urine of herbivorous 
animals, and when he.ited with a powerful acid 
resolves into benzoic acid and glycocoll. 

Bippartg* a genus of pl.tnts growing in marshy 
places, it has an erect stem, bears polygamous 
flowers, and has its leaves in whorl form. Its 
astringent qualities render it of use in medicine. The 
common MareVtail is a well-known variety. 

HlaIngeFitet a hydrous iron silicate founci in certain 
parts of Scandinavia, and named after Hisiiiger, the 
Swedish mineralogist. 

Blstolo^ is tliat part of anatomical science which 
de^s with those details of the human structure that 
can onlyibe investigated with the aid of the microscope. 

Hlfltorlodraphy , thcart or avocationof the historian. 

Bltiltes, an.'incieiit race of northern Syria, referred 
to m the Old «Testament, and rendered subject to 
Solomon, to whom th<^ paid tribute. 

Bobby, a bird of the falcon family, about 12 inches 
long, seen in England in tlie sum'iner, and formerly 
flown at small birds, which are its chit^ food. 

Hobaon’B Choloe. a term meaning the compulsory 
acceptance of the thing offered, is an English pro- 
verbial phrase which had its origin in the circum- 
stance of the letting of horses by a Cambridge 
iimkeepcr named Hubsoii, who compelled each 
customer to take the horse winch stood nearest to 
the stable door , " tliat or none " 

HOOOO. the common name of the curassow and other 
birds of that family, of which there are twelve 
species, all natives of South Aiiiurica. 

Hochheimer. a Rhine wine of liigh repute, made 
from the yield of the vineyards of Hochlieim, near 
Mayence, Gcriii.my. 

Bog, the common name of animals of the Suina 
family, includfeig the wild boar, pig, and sow. The 
wild boar, Sus scro/a. is the common ancestor. The 
skin of the hog is covered with bristles, the snout 
truncated, and each foot has four Iioofed toes. Hogs 
are omnivorous feeders and eat almost anything that 
Ls given them. 

Hogmaiiay. the Scottish New Year’s Eve festival 
and a national holiday of the country. The custom 
of demanding Homnanay bread is still upZlSH'd in 
many parts of Scotland. 

BogimaAd. a cask of varying capacity, also a 
specific measure. In tlie old English measure a 
boghead was 52I imperial jAllons, or 63 old gallons 
of wine. Of beer $4 old gallons make a hogshead. 

Holland, the mime given to a fine kind of cloth made 
firom flax, originally manufactured only in Holland. 
Brown Holland is the kind not folly bleached. 
Bollaada. Behtodam. or Bohnappa. a kind of 
gin made mostly in Holland from rye and malt, 
with a flavourincr of Juniper berries. 


Holly, a hardy evergreen shrub, largdy grown in 
England. Its bright dark green prickly curved leaves 
and its clusters of red berries are familiar in all parts 
of the country. Its wood is white and liard, *»i d 
much valued tor carved work, while its bark yields a 
gummy substance which is converted into blraUme. 

BktlogPaph, a letter, manuscript, or document 
wntteii throughout by its author. ' 

Holothnrldm. tiie claasof marine animals commonly 
called sea-cucumbers, a variety of whicli— the trepang 
—lb highly prized as a food in China. 

Holy Alllanoa. tlie league entered into after 
Waterloo by Russia, Austria, Prussia, and other 
powers, except England, for mutual protection of 
their dynasties and the prevention of any member of 
the Bonaparte family from occupying a European 
throne. The alliance only existed down to 183a 

Holy Coat of Treves, a g.innent preserved in the 
Cathedral of Treves and said to have been worn by 
Christ. It was brought from Jerusalem by the 
Empress Helena in the fourth century. 

Holy Grail, the cup irom which Christ drank at the 
East Supper, and supposed to have been preserved 
by Joseph of Arimathca. Many poets and romancers 
have iiiade the " ^uust of the lioly Grail ’’ the subject 
of their imaginings, Tennyson making fine use of it in 
his ” Idylls ot the King." 

Boly Rood, an annual Roman Catholic festiial, on 
bepteinher 14th, to celebrate the recovery L>y the 
Emperor Ileracliiis in 615 of .1 portion of the original 
Cross, after it had bieii lost for nearly 300 years and 
had fallen into the hands of tlie Persians. Also 
included in the Church ot Lnglaiui calendar. 

Holypood. the ancient royal palace at Edinburgh, 
dating from the rsth cen^uiy, and inhabited by 
many Scottish sovereigns, noMbly Mary Stuart, the 
rooms r>ccu[iied by lior (nu'luding the one m which 
Kizzio was imirdered) licing still .shown It has not 
been iisetl as a ro\al resulence for 300 years. 

Holy Water, wai“r bl'sssed by a priest and kept in 
small fonts at lie eiunncc to Roman Catliolic 
churches, and used by n 01 shippers going m, and 
out, or by priests in spnnkUng. 

Holy Weok. or Passion Week is tlie week pre- 
<edmg I. aster vSiimUy, and incluiles the days of the 
.Siitrcrin^s of t In 1st, ending on Good Friday. 

Homage, an ai t ot hsilty wherebj a person acknow- 
Icfigr, Jiis servK c of inferiority to another. 

Home Rule, tlie term applieri to a sopar.ite Irish 
Parhaiiient, which was the object of two Bills intro- 
duced by Mr. Gladstone in 1U86 and 1893 respec- 
tively. both of winch weie rejected, and ltd to the 
est.iblisliuient ol .1 Liberal Unionist jiaity of seceding 
Eiberals. Mr. As(|niih nitrudiiced a new Home 
Rule Bill on February iz, 1912. In bepieuiber 
strong counter denionstratioiis, headed by Sir 
Edward Carson, took place in Ulster ; on January 16, 
xgi3, the Bill was p.issed through the Coniinoiis by a 
majority of 110, 011 the 30th of ttie same month being 
rciected by the Lords by 326 to 69. It was reintro- 
duced by Mr. Asinnrh in tlie new session of 1913. 
again repassed by the Commons, and again rejected 
by the Lords In 1914 tlie conflict uetween the 
opposing parties become more acute, but the Bill 
passed its third reading in the Cnmnions on May 25 
by ainajoiity uf 77. Meanwliile, tiic Ulster Volunteers 
on the one liand, and a force of Nationalist Volunteers 
on tile utlier. were organised, and there was niucli 
agitation. The King suiiiinoiied a conference of 
party leaders to Buckingliam Palace and still no 
decision was reached ; but on the outbreak of war 
yiarty politics was set aside, and uUiinatcly the Bill was 
allowed to ^lass and the Royal assent was given to it, 
its ojieration to be delayed until after the war. 

Homer, a Hebrew dry measure containing ten epliahs. 

Homloldo <the kiUing of a iuiinaii being) has three 
classificatiOnj^/irxAyfa^Mr, as wlien the luUiiig is an 
act of necessity, or performed in tlie execution of 
justice ; txcusablr, when done in self defence or by 
viisadvcnture ; AwAftlonious^ wlien done of deliberate 
intent, as murder, manslaughter, and suickle. 

Homily, something between a discourse and a ser^ 
mon ; not So discursive as the one. or so .elucidatory 
as the other. 
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HomcMipatliyt § medical system intrpduced hy 
Hahnemann* we '' - . - . - • - - 


, _ . German physician, early in tlie last 

and founded on the principle that “like 

The homaeopathK theory is that diseased 

conditions are curable by the administration of such 
driin as would. If the conditions were healthy, pro- 
duce symptoms similar to the disease itself. Homoeo- 
pathic mwicines are given in infinitesimal doses with 
the idea that the minute subdivision of a drug adds 
to its power. Homoeopathy has still many professors 
and adherents, but it can hardly be saia to have 
realised the expectations of its earlier exponents. 

religionists who, in the 4th cen- 
tury, In the contentions tlien raging regarding the 
nature of Christ, niaintamed that the Son and 
the Father were the same in essence, as against the 
Honioiousians, who held that while lieing siinilar the 
natures were not the same. The Honioousians aro 
sometunes styled Athanasians, from their leader. 

Honpyi the sweet substance gathered by the honey- 
and some otlier insects, from flowers, and 


in the harvesting of them, 
have intrniiuceil 1 


composed _ 

monts when exposed to the air. (See 1 

Hon^y Baavera, the name given to huncy-ants who 
receive from the workers the honey they have 
gathered, swallowing it and storing it m their bodies 
tor the after-use of the workers as required. 

Hoiieydew, a viscid secretion, trom plants or plant 
lice, found on leaves, chiefly in hot wcatlicr, and 
looking like dew. 

HonayauokaPi an Australian bird (of which there 
are many species) provided with a long curved bill, 
and tufted tongue. It lives by sucking the ** nectar” 
from the flowers which abound m rural parts of 
Australia and New Zealand. 

Hoboum of War, a privilege sometimes conceded 
to a defeated force of niarcinng out ot the p<ace sur- 
rendered with colours tiymg and drums heatmg. 

Hookah, an Oriental pipe or apparatus for toliacco 
smoking, the smoke being drawn through the water 
of a glass gohiet by means of a long flexible tube. 

Hook-monoy, an old silver currency of Ceylon, 
consisting not of coinage, but of hooked pieces of 
actual silver, in use in the 17111 century. 

Hoopoe, a peculiar bird, with a movable semi- 
circular crest on the top of its head, and a long, 
slightly curved bill. It is a native of Africa, and one 
of the six known species migrates to Lurope, occa- 
sionally visiting Hntain 

Hop, a familiar twining plant largely cultivated in the 
southern, south-eastern, and soutn-western counties 
of Engiaind for its lem.ile flowers, used mainly fur 
flavouring malt liquors. Hop-plants are trained upon 

{ loles, and in the autumn the flow ers are picked liy 
land, an immense number of persons being engaged 


Flemings are said to 

I the hop plant to England, about the 
time of the Kcforiiiation. 

Hop-fly, the name of an insect of the Heniiptcra 
order, which preys upon the l\up and certain other 

E Units, and sucks the juice from them, acting bke a 
hght when the visitation is numerous. 

Ho^la, a genus of beetles, peculiar in having the 
lowest abdominal s^inent short and the pygidium 
vertical. They are found in most parts ot tlie world. 
Hoplito* the nmie invnn to a heavily armed foot 
soldier in ancient Greece, carrying a shield and 
javehn, and wearing a helmet and armour. 

Horary, a term used of the arc which a cc>estial body 
describes m an hour, or the angle which that arc 
subtends, the eye of the onlooker beuig sujiposcd to 
be at the ajigular point. 

Horlaon, the limit of vision, the apparent line where 
aea and sky, or land and sky, meet This is termed 
the sensible or visible horizon. T|[ie astronomical 
horizon is a plane which, ^perpendicular to gravity at 
any point, divides the rulestial sphere into two equal 
portions, upper and lower lialvos. There is also an 
artificial horizon, consisting of a surface of nierJiiry 
or other fluid, whereby the altitude of any particular 
star call be reckoned. 

» a wind musical instrument, usually of brass 
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and of varjrlng sizes, shapes, and muslod power. 
raniMg from tlie lo^ coaching-hom to the small 
huntfl^-horn. The French horn is formed of a con- 
tinuous twisted tube, and furnished with a movable 
mouthpiece 

Honiblll, a large bird, remarkable for Its having an 
immense liometl upward curved helmet, growing 
over its downward curved beak It inhabits tropical 
regions, and feeds on fruits. When the female has 
laid her eggs in the hollow of a tree, the male-bird 
stops up the entrance, and keeps her imprisoned until 
the hatching is completed and the young ones are 
able to fly. 

HornablaBda, a hard common inlneral, a silicate of 
calcium, magnesium, iron and aluminium, of a dark 
green colour. It is a constituent of numerous rocl^ 
fiiciuding dioiite, syenite, and homcblende schist. 

Horn Book, a children's alphabet and primer which 
had a cover of thii: horn ; hence its name. It was in 
use until about a hundred years ago. 

Horned Viper, a cur.oiis African genus of Viperlds, 
with a small pomtecl bone over each eyebrow ; a 
venomous species, found in Egypt, is thoKqg’ht by 
sonic to be identical with tlie “adder" mmitioned in 
Genesis xlix. 17. 

Hornete are well-knowm insects of the wasp family, 
and live in coniinunities, generally nestmg in hollows 
of trees. The hornet's sting is very paintul. k 

Hornpipe, an old English suigle-step dance, which 
used to be executed to the music of on ancient horn- 
niipe, hence its name. 

Hornetone, a dark, flint-like rock, largely used for 
flint nulls in [lotteries. 

Horny Wink, a popular name for the lafiwing. 

Horology, the science of tinie-nieasuremcnt. in- 
cluding tiic construction and nianageiiient of clocks, 
watches, etc Instruments of this kind are not known 
to liave exi.sted before the tzth century , and until the 
introduction of the pendulum in the 17th century, 
clocks were ill-regulated and inaccurate. l‘he time- 
recording mecluinisins of the piusent day include 
fa) the clock, which sliow.s the hours and minutes by 
hands, and strikes the hours, and sometimes quarters* ; 
{b) the ftme/ieco, winch is not generally a fixture and 
shows the tune, but docs not strike ; (r) the watch, 
which a a pocket time-kcc|>cT ; and (ri) the cMrono^ 
fn»/er, which indicates the minutest portions of tune. 

Horoscope, an astrological term, iiidicatmg the read- 
mgofti.csigns oft he planetary bodies, accordmg to the 
methods ni the astrologers, at the date of a personal 
n.'itivity, or other given date. In ancient times there 
were astrologers attnclied to the various epurts, and 
their “ castings '' and predictions had many believei.. 

Horse, in its domesticated form, one of the most 
fainihar of quadrupeds. How, when, or where its 
first domestication took place is unknown. The wild 
horses of the present day can be traced to have 
descended from domestic breeds «vhich have broken 
from restraint, such as the wild horses of the South 
American pampas, and of Tartary. Tlie two leading 
tvpesare the Arabian, whose strain is apparent in 
the racehorse and otlier animals m winch speed is the 

E rononneed characteristic, and the powerful Flemish 
orse wliicti has contributed the elements of strength 
and endurance to the various breeds ot draught 
horses. Tile anatomical features of the horse are 
too well known to need description. 

Horae Chestnut, one of the Urge forest trees, with 
ample branches and full toluge, nud much esteemed 
for parks and ornamental grounds. The bark and 
fruit seeds yield substances of commercial value, but 
the timber is not worth much. The tree came 
originally from Asia about the lOth centuiy. 

Horae OoaPde, the building m Whitehall which 
until sBj's was the headquarters of the Commander- 
in-Ctiier of the British Army. Ttie archway is still 
sentinelled by mounted guards. 

Horae, Master of the, the Court official having 
charge of the royal stables. It is a party apptnnt- 
mem and carries with it a salary of £2,000 a year. 
Roeploera place of refuge and rest for ttavelleES and 
pilgrims. Tile most famous is that of the St. BernaM 
Pass, where dogs are kept for the succour and help 
of belated wayhirers. 
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Hospitallara. Knl^ts* were of the order of St. 
John of Jerusalem, at iirst devoted to the aid of the 
sick, but afterwards military monks, who r.ecame 
prominent ficfures in the Crusades of tile lath century, 
and after successive defeats were dispersed and led 
an unsettled existence shiftinff from place to place, 
until in the i6th century they had the island of Malta 
given to them, and continued there until dislodged by 
Napoleon In 1798. In’ recent times there has been 
some attempt to revive the order on a dimer basis, 
and the modem English institution of Knights of St. 
John serves to commemorate the oM name and to 
continue something of the original service. 

Hotel dee Invalidea, the famous military hospital 
and soldiers' home in Paris, founded in 1670, and one 
of the attractions of the city In later years, from the 
fact of its containing the tomb of Napoleon. 

Hottentots, an Aftican native race of considerable 
hitelligence, mostly following the pursuits of herds- 
men and hunters, and numbering some 300,000 

Honnde are dogs that were originally bred and 
trained for hunting, such as the greynound, fox- 
hound, bloodhound, wolfhound, deerhound, beagle, 
harrier, etc., but now often kept also as domestic 
dogs. The gTe>'houn(i. clcerhuiind, and wolfhounds 
hunt by .sight, the others, with the bloodhound first 
in order, track by scent. 

Hbar-tflade, a 'glass instrument tapering to the 
middle to a narrow orifice, through which a sufficient 
quantity of fine sand gravitates to mark an hour of 
time, when the sand has run through from one end. 
it can be reversed and made to count the hour in the 
opposite direction. The same kind of glass with 
smaller supplies of sand will indicate shorter periods, 
as an c(^-glass which runs its course in three 
minutes— tune to boil an egg by. 

Roorla, according to the Koran, are Ijcautiful 
nymphs of paradise set nfvtrt to attend upon the 
** faithful’' Maliommedans as they enter the celestial 
abode. 

Hoase-boat, a boat fitted up with living, sleeping, 
and cooking apartments, and serving lor temporary 
occupation by families or pleasure parties in making 
river excursions. In Hngj^Eind such boats are mainly 
confined to the Upper Thames. In F,.isteni coun- 
tries hoii5e-bo,ats that are permanent habitations are 
common on the big rivers. 

Household Brigade, a body of soldiers retained 
for the special service of guarding the king and 
garrisoning the capital ; consisting of the three 
cavalry regiments of the Royal Horse Guards and 
the ist antlaifl Life Guards, and four foot regiments 
—the Grenadier, the Scots Fusilier, the Coldstream, 
and the Irish Guards, comprising in all some 9,000 men. 

House Files ahuuiid m all countries, and are ex- 
ceedingly prolific. Their eggs are hatched within 34 
hours of being deposited, and full natunty is attaineri 
In a month. They feed mainly on decayed ammal 
and vegetable matter. 

Hovas, the dominant tribe in Madagascar until the 
French took possession of the island in 1895, 

Hovite, the name of a white eartliy mineral of some- 
what uncertain composition, but generally described 
as a hydrous carbonate of alumimuiii and calcium. It 
derives its name from being found at Hove. 

Howdah, a railed, canopied .seat fitted on to the 
back of an elephant for conveying people in. The 
name is also given to a somewhat similar contrivance 
for the back.s of camels. 

Howitzer, a cannon, short and light in proportion to 
its 1 >ore, used for throwing shells and case-shot, and 
requinng a comparatively small charge 

Howling Monkoy, a species of South American 
monkey noted for a laryngeal conformation which 
enables it to emit a loud reverberant noise something 
between a yell and a howl; hence its name. The 
peculiarity is developed most strongly in the males, 
which are the largest American species 

Roy, a small sloop-rigged vessel usually engagixl in 
lif^t traffic, such as conveying passengm aiid goods 
from the shore to steamers, or vi'-f versa.' 

Haanuoo^hark, a medicinal bark, brought from the 
Peruvian town of that name, and derived from the 
Cinchona micrantha tree. 


Huchabaok, a kind of strong linen cloth, with one 
Mde rough ; generally used for towellings. 

Ruguonote, a name applied to the French Protestant 
communities of the x6tn and zvth centuries. Under 
Francis I. and later monarchs tney were subjected to 
many persecutions, and at times were in active con- 
flict with the Catholics. Henrv of Navarre, by the 
Edict of Nantes in 1598, granted them religious free- 
dom, but more than a quarter of a century before- 
August 34th, T573— 70.000 of them liad been nut to 
death in the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. In 1685 
they were further persecuted by the revocation cf 
the Edict of Nantes by Louis XtV., when hundreds 
of thousands left the country net'cr to return, a large 
proportinn of them taking refuge in England, where 
they greatly iielped in the development of many 
industries. 

Hulsaan LeotuPaz, a scries of from four to six 
lectures delivered annually by a selected preacher 
before the University of Cambridge on scriptural 
subjects, under the provision of the will of John 
Hulse, who died in 1700. There is also a Hufsean 
professorship of divinity at the s.ime university, 
established in i860 in substitution for the otTice of 
“Christian Advocate" nriginallv founded by Hulse. 

Hnm&ne Boolety, Royal, dates from 1774. gives 
rewards and medals for the saving of life or attempts 
to save life to the number of many hundreds annually, 
expending nearly ;f^a.ooo a year in that object. It 
provides boatnien to watch over tl,e swimmers at the 
chief tAthiiig-placcs round the coiist. 

RnmanltaAan, one who holds the belief that 
Christ was only human, that the whole duty of man ii 
summed up m the perfonnance of good deeds, and 
that Divine aid is not necessary to a i^rfect existence. 

Humble -baa, the contmon name of the insects of 
the genus Bombus, of the Hytnenoptera order. Thay 
live m small comnumities comprising males, females, 
and neuters, their habitations being underground. 
They do not have one queen bee only like the hive 
bee, but several females occupy the .same nest, and 
these alone live through the winter, breeding and 
forming new colonies m the spring 

Humlta, a mineral of the Chondrodite variety, ctys- 
tallino ami translucent, browntsh-vellow to white in 
colour, composed of magnesia, silica, fluorine, and 
protoxide of iron. 

Humming Birds are so called because of the 
humming noibe made by the ^ ibration of their w^s 
ill fl^ang. They are of radi.int plumage, brignt 
crimson mingling with lustrous green, with other 
iridescent colours flashing and shining, and in size 
they are among the sin.illcst of birds. There are 
from four to fi.'c hundred siiecies. and they are con- 
fined wholly to North and South America, being 
most numorous m the tropical Luitudes. 

Hummum, the original name for what is now called 
the Turkish Bath in this country. One of the first of 
these baths to bo established in London was the 
Humniums in Covent Ganlen 

Hundred, the ancient divisional name given to • 
portion of a county for ndniinislration or military 
jmrposcs. The origin of the name Is somewhat 
obscure. Bv some it is supposed lo imply the terri- 
tory occupied by a hundred families : by others the 
space of a hundred hides of land, or the capacity of 

E roviding too soldiers Each hundred liad Its 
undred court, with powers similar to those of a 
manor court. 

Hundred Days, the period that derives this title 
from the fact that it covers the time witnin which 
Napoleon I. escaped from Elba and was finally over 
thrown at W-aterloo, March to June, 1815. 

Hundred weight in Great Britain is no lb. avoirdu- 
pois ; in the United States it is an even 100 lb. The 
English cwt. is divided into four quarters of 38 lb. each. 
Hundred TeLirz* War, a term applied to the 
almost incessant contest between England and 
France, lasting from 1338 to T453, including such 
famous battles as Crecy, Poitiers, and Agincourt, 
aSid engaging successively Edward III., Henry V., 
and Henry vT., amoi^ English kings. 

Hunz, a fierce Asiatic race wlilch swept over Eastern 
Europe in the 4th century, and took possession of the 
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country between the Volffa and the Don, Attila beinf!^ 
their formidable leader. They defeat^ the Goths 
and forced the Romans to ^jay tribute. When they 
lost thAr chief, however, ui 454, they were soon 
driven back, and it is doubtful whether any of the 
resent races of Eastern Europe are their direct 
escendaiits. 

Hunterian Mueeum* a celebrated collection of 
anatomical specimens originated by John ilunter, 
the distmguisned surgeon and physiologUt, towards 
the end of the x8th century m LoiKfon, and now 
in the possession of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
Dr. Wiliiam Hunter, the brother of the great anato- 
mist, also founded a Huntciian Museum at the 
University of Glasgow. 

Hurdy-Gurdy, an Italian rustic so-called musical 
stringed instrument of the lute order, the sounds of 
which are pruducerl by the actum of a rosined wheel 
turned by the left hand, tlie notes being made by 
the fingering of the right hand. 

Huruaallta,a transparent, almost colourless mineral, 
found in granite measures at Limoges, near Hureau. 

Hurrleane. a tempest or violent storm, such as pre- 
vails with frcouency in the China seas and the Last 
and West Inuies, often occasioning great hax’oc. 

HUSSUM are represented in the British Army by 
twelve regiments. The distinguishing portion of the 
uniform consists of a fur busliy witn a cloth orna- 
mentation hnninng over the right side. They are 
anned with carbine and sabre. 

Huasltea, followers of John Huss, the Bohemian 
reformer, who was bunied at the stake in i4t5> 
After their leader’s death, the Hussites became a 
formidable body, and took up amis on })elia]f of 
their faith, their religion being strongly imbued with 
political feeling. Tney were subfUica in 1434, and 
later were absortied by other Protestant sects. 

HyMUa, a carnivorous quadruped of which there are 
three species: the striped, or laughing hyxna, com- 
mon to North Africa, India, Syria, and Persia, and 
noted for the peculiar cry from which its name is 
derived ; the brown hvasiia, with long shaggy liair, a 
native of Southern Africa ; and the spotted hyaena, 
also confined to Afnca. They have all great 
Jaw-power, live on carrion, and are of nocturnal 
habits. 

flyulograph, an Instrument designed for tracing 
upon transparent surfaces. 

Hybrid., an animal or plant produced by the union of 
two distinct species. 

Hydra, a pe culiar aquatic animal of simple structure, 
whose body is 111 the form nt a cylindrical tube, with 
a disc-shaped Imm* by wlni b it attaches itself to any 
shifting substance. Its iiinutb is surrounded by ten- 
tacles by wliich It catches its food. The Hydra has 
the power of repr'xliicing Insl parts. 

Hydrataa, are coninounds formed by tlie combina- 
tion of metallic uxiclcs with water, or the union of 
water with .s;ilts The most ordinary forms of 
hydrates are caustic soda, caustic potash, and 
slaked lime. 

Hydraulic Press, perfected by Joseph Bramah, 
the inventor, in is a usefuf apiiaratus, the 

pressing power of which is obtained b> the action of 
Writer. 'I wo plates, the upper one movable and 
attached to a large piston, the lower one fixed, are 
contained withm two upnghts. The movable 
piston works in a cylinder of water in connect'on 
with a small force-pump, raid the pressure is applied 
by moving a lever winch brines a well-known hydro- 
static law into operation, and presses the material 
between the two plates to the retiuired degree. The 
hydzaulic press is hirgelv used for con^pressing 
articles for packing, and for ertraciing purposes. 

Hydvailllo Ram, a form ol automatic pump, used 
to raise water tn a heigiit by the action of its own 
falling velocity. • • 

Hydraullofl, the science of applied hydrodynamics, 
or water-machine engineenqg, ranging from pumps 
to marine engines. t 

Hydvooarbona are compounds of carbem and 
hydrogen, forming one of the principal groups of 
compounds and with their derivatives constituting 
the main concern and source of organic cliemistry. 


They are classed as gaseous, liquid, and solid, 
acceding to the proportions of hydrogen or carbon 
th^ contain. 

Hydroohlorie Aold, a colourless gas, consisting of 
iiydrugen and chlorine, and resulting in considerable 
quantities as a bye-product of the soda-ash or salt- 
cake manufacture. Its solution forms the common 
hydrochloric or muriatic acid of commerce, and is 
largely utilised in dyeing, cahco-pniiting, bleaching, 
and bi the production of chlorine. It has a suffoca- 
ting odour, and is one of the elements of digestion. 
Hyarooyanlo Acid, cyanide of hydrogen or 
russic acid ; very poisonous, and of the odour of 
itter almonds. Discovered by Scheele in zySa. 

Hydrodynamics, the source of the application of 
^ne laws of dynamics to fluids, and covering both 
fluids m rest and fluids in motion. 

Hydrofluoric Acid is obtained from a distillation 
of fluorspar with julphuric acid, and is a comiiound 
of fluorine and hydrogen. Its action is highly 
corrosive, it is a valuable agent in etching on glass, 
and IS a rapid deconi|K>ser of animal matter. 

Hydrogen, a colourless elementary matter and 
the lightest of all substances, on that account being 
acce[>tod as the standard unit of the specific gravity 
of gases. It is 14*4 times as light as air, and is found 
in a free state m volcanic regions and Indthe 
emanations of oil wells. It can be obtained by the 
action of acids on metals, or metals on water, and 
when bunied out the air combines with oxygen tc 
fonn water. It is a necessary element of life. 

Hydrofl^phy, the science of water measurement, 
as applied to setas. nvers, lakes, currents, rocks, 
reefs, etc., and eiiihracing the whole art of navigation 

Hydrometer, an instrument for measuring the 
specific gravity of water and fluids generally, anc 
especially for ascertaining tne strength of spirituou:. 
liquors and solutions. It is usually in the form of a 
glass bulb, to the lower end of which a smaller bulb, 
containing mercury, is attached, which forcio the 
instrument to sink mto the liouid which it is to test 
Thf larger bulb has a scale fixed to it and the m- 
dication on this scale of the sinking point shows the 
specific gravity. There are many varieties: Twad- 
aell’s — a pear<shaped bulb containing mercury ; 
Heaumfi’s, of similar construction, but applicable to 
hquidt both heavier and lighter than water ; Sykes’s 
largely employed for determining the strength of 
alrobm ; and Nicholson’s, used for taking the specific 
gravities ot both coilids and liquids. 

Hydropathy, the science of water treatment of 
diseases, which has been practised more or less from 
the earUest times. In niotlern days this science lias 
been greatly systematised, and liyilro^iathic estab- 
lishments of an exteiM\o kind have been set up in 
many healthy resorts. As to the medical value of the 
cold-water cure there is little doubt that the general 
conditions brought about by hydtOi>arhic treatment 
—such as baths (sulphur, electric, mustard, medi- 
cated. etc.), packs, fonientatiuns, etc., together with 
the acconi|xin3nng advantages of pure air, exercise, 
and rigid dietary— h.tve in most casc.s a salutary 
effect. In the l.^ter development^ of hydropathy a 
prominent p*irt has been plaved by Mft R. Metcalfe, 
one of the very earliest and most successful of its 
rofcbsors, at the well-known ‘‘l)vdro''at Kicliinond, 
urrey, where moderate charges and eflUciency of 
treatment rule. 

HydrophiluB, the largest genus of water beetles, 
including the giant water beetle, which is of a shiny 
black and measures inches in length, and is com 
mon in N. America. There is also a European 
S[K-cies (//. fiuetts), which is not quite so large. 

Hydrophobia, rabies resulting usually from the 
bite 01 a mad dog; a dreadful contagious disease the 
result of a siiecinc poison, for which it is claimed 
Pasteur’s inetnod of inoculation is an antidote. 

Hydrostatics, the science of the pressure and 
equilibrium of liquids that are non-olastic. 

HydrosOa arc, zoologically, a low order of water 
anitimls of the Ceefefiterata sub-kingdom, and in 
structure similar to the hydra. There is a sac with a 
mouth at one end, and at the other a disc by which 
the animal fixes i^elf to some other body. Th« 
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body comprises an outer and inner membrane, with 
stomach cavity, and prehensible tentacles. f}t is a 
widely distributed and endlessly varied jgenus. 

BydJruSf a constellation of the southern celestial 
hemisphere Introduced by Bayer, in the x6th century, 
comprising: three stars of the third magfnitude. and 
situate to the south of Eridanus ; commonly called 
the Southern Snake. 

HyglWie. the saence of health in its broad si^fi- 
cance, the study of sanitary conditions, and the 
application of the laws of health (renerally. The 
progrress made in hyitfieiiic science dunn{( the last 
hundred years lias been liij^hly important, and has 
led to many Icffislative enactments and preventive 
measures which have resulted in a (Treat improve- 
ment in the general standard of public health. 

Hygrometar, an instrument for measuring tne 
moisture of the atmos]>here. That of Daniell is the 
best kiuram, and consists of a bent glass tube, with 
two bulbous ends, one of which is enclosed in a 
muslin covering, while the other is of black glass, 
with a thennometer and a quantity of ether biaide. 
By the dropping of ether on the niusUn bulb a con- 
necting evaporation Is set up whicli enables tlie 
measurement to be t.iken A very simple kind of 
hygrometer is composed of a wet and dry bulb each 
sCpported by a thermometer athxed to a frame on 
which a scale dmwing appears The two mercuiy 
columns act upon a movaiile uidex point which indi- 
cates the degree of humidity. 

Hymanopteva, the order of insects of which bees, 
wasps, honiets, ants, and sand -flies are the most 
familiar examples. They are notable for having four 
wings, the hind pair smaller than the front pair, to 
whicli they are attached. They liave mouths and 
tongues which enable them to bite and suck, and the 
females posses-saii ovipositor, used both for depositmg 
eggs and stinging. Nearly a quarter of all known 
insects are of mis order. 

HyopotemuiL the name given by Sir Richard Owen 
to a genus of fossil animals of the hippoiwtamus 
order, roniams of which have been found in Eqglatid 
and other parts of Europe in the Tertiary strata. 

Hypepbola. a rhetorical term implying extreme 
cM^gcration for the .sake of elfect, and often indulged 
in by emotional oraiors, as well as m orduiary 
speech. 

Hyparboraana, a fabled people which the ancients 
bmieved existed beyond the region of tlie north wind, 
and later the term has been applied to the actual 
people of remote Northern lands. 

Hyparathana, a crystalline mmeral of a grey-grreen 
colour, found foliated and massed in igneous and 
metainorpbic rocks. It w:is at one time regarded as 
homeblende, and was called Labrador homcblende. 
It is a silicate of iron <uid magnesium, and has been 
met with in Cornwall, Northern Europe, the Tyrol, 
and North America. 




jnotlamt a somnambulistic condition of the body, 
_ luced by mesmeric influence, and involving tem- 
pMBry loss of taste, touch, sight, and feeling. The 
operator controls the will of the hj pnotic sul^cct to a 
luge extent, but the power of producing the hypnotic 
state, as well as the peculiar nervous condition neces- 
sary to its being mduced, is uot common. Hypnotism, 
faoiivever, has been surrounded by so much exaggfira- 
tion and impo.sture that it is still far from being 
accurately defined or understood. There have been 
instances of surgical operations performed wlule 

E atients have been hypnotised, and many cases of 
ypnotic power being exercised for evil ends have 
been cited, but in these matters there is gtJicrally 
more mystery than reality. 

Hypooauat. an arched lire vault or chamber through 
which heat is distnbuted to rooms above. Used in 
the baths of ancient Koine. 

Hypoatyle. an architectural term, designating a 
cuToniuide or pillared hall, such as ui the famous ball 
of Kariunk. 

Hyposulphite, the “ hypo " of the phottrgrwher, is 
a Stilt of hyposulphurous -icid ; hyposulphite ofsudiiua 
is largely used m inedictnc. 

** ~]»Othec, a bcotiish legal term imply Uig a land- 
d’s Hen uuUls tenant's cattle, sheep, and produce 


for rent. No right of hypothec has existed smee 
x88o, wliere the land exceeds 2 acres. 

Hypothenuae. the name given in geometry to that 
sido of a right-angled triangle whidi is to^ 

or subtends, the nght angle. 

Hypothaals. an iiiiaginary theory set forth in such a 
manner as to illustnitu by parallel the force of some 
other theory which it is sought to demonstrate. 

Hyrax, a peculiu animal of the Hyracida: famfly 
possessing a cleft upper Up hke the h^, molar teeui 
shaped similar to those of the rhinoceros, and mother 
respects showing ordinary rodent characteristics. It 
has a brown fur. and is confined to Africa, Syria, and 
Arabia. 

HyaaoPi a labiate plant, with blue flowers, growing 
wild in Southern Europe, and yieldiiig a kind m 
camphor: at onetime largely used me^inally as an 
anti -spasmodic and carminative. 


I 

lambie Vane dates from the time of the classic 
poets, and has been a favourite form of verse of 
succemlmg times and many countries. Its cliarac 
tcrcstic IS alternate short and long syUables. It Is the 
ordinary heroic measure when it rhymes in couplets, 
and unrhymed is blank verse. Each line must consist 
of five feet, a fiwt being a short and long syllable. 

Ibex, a wild gnat found m the mountain regions of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. It is of a reddish-brown 
colour, and has exceedingly large curved ridge i horns. 

Ibie. an Egyptian bird loiind mostly in bkes and 
swamps. It has white and black curved plumage 
and a long curved he<ik. One species is the sacred 
Ibis of Egypt, which is held in great veneration by 
the people. There are so si^ecics in all. 

Ibyoinr. a South American Gallinaceous eagle, 
mostly black in plumage, and belonging to the 
Falconid.-e family, genus Aquilina!. Its head is 
almost bare of feathers, and it lias circular nostrils. 

iM is water froren to a solid condition, but lighter 
than water. It is brittle and transiiarent, and has a 

S pecific gravity of nearly o’ga. Ordinarily ice is pro- 
uced naturally in cold se.xsons, freeziiijr beginning 
at 3a deg, 1* , but it is aUo obtained in enormous 

a uantitics artificially by means of ice machines for 
omestic and commercial purposes. 
lOPbPV^ are detached masses of glacier which tub- 
side into the sea and float as wind or current may 
take them. The North Atlantic is the chief home ot 
icebergs, which reach the ocean from the ice<lad 
plateaux of Greenland. Some of these floating 
masses of ice are of enormous proportions, and con- 
stitute In the spring and carfy summer seasons a 
great menace to the safety of ships, as was disas- 
trously shown m the Titanic catastrophe of X9ia. 
loaboat. a boat used either for breaking a passage 
through ice, m wtiich case it is usually steam pro- 
pelled ; or a boat witii masts and sails and mounted 
on runners for sailing on the surface of the ice. 
loe-breakePB are lieavy bow-plated boats used for 
breakmg up ice on navigable waters, and, on the 
Baltic and on the St. Lawrence in Canada especially, 
have the eflect of considerably shortening the Ice- 
bound period each winter. 

loe-flon. a small ice-field or sheet of floating ice, 
liable to be frozen to other ice-floes, imprisoning any 
ship enveloped. 

loelaad Dod. ^ kind of white shaggy dog which 
was in former times a great domestic favourite, but 
is now little seen in this country. 
iMlandlo UtdPatura. the Old Norse, which 
includes numerous works of poetiy, mytliology, and 
history of considerable interest and importance. 
Iceland Moa^ a kind of lichen grown in great 
quantities in ^e mountain regions of IcelaiuT and 
other Northern countries, it possesses cdttain 
nutritive qualities and is of some value In medicine. 
Iceland SpaUF. a colourless form of calc spar, fre- 
quently found in association with metallic ores ; it is 
called also double-reftactiiw spar, and its prisms are 
used for the polarisation onight. 

Iccnlf an ancient British race who in early times lived 
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in Norfolk and other parts of Eastern Eng-Iand. 
Their most &mous ruler was Queen Boadlcea. who 
led her people again<>t the Romans, 
loa PlanL also called “ dew plant '* and “ diamond 
plant.” i7 a native of Greece, the Canaries and 
some parts of Africa. It deiivcs its name from the 
fact that it is covered with watery pustules that 
look like ice 

loe-aheett a term desifunatinf; an extended crlacier. 
occupyinf; large territories, such as the Antnrtic 
Continent of Greenland. Ice-sheets are of immense 
power and in thrir onward course assume a mighty 
force. The temi also refers to the geological glacial 
formation of a former penod. 
lohabod* signifying " the glory is departed,” was the 
name of the son of T’hinoas, bom after the latter was 
killed In lighting ag.iinst the Philistines. 
Ichneumon, a carnivorcius animal of the civet 
family, abounding in Egypt, wliere it is popularly 
known as “ Pharaoh’s Rat," and is of great use in 
checking the multiplication of reptiles. It is fre- 
quently domesticated, and performs useful sen'ice in 
keeping down pests. 

Ichneumon Fly. a niiniernus orricr of hymen- 
opterous insects abounding in inanv lands, and all 
having the one per.uharity of depositing their eggs 
in the bodies of other insects. It destroys swarms of 
caterpillars, who become the unwilling hosts of its 
progeny. 

lohnotfvaphy. the art of drawing plans of every- 
thing conncctcil with the ground door of a building 
or site .4 

Ichttayol. a lirpiid nsf-rl for nibbing on the skin in 
certain dise.4si*'», aiul obtained by distillation of a 
mineral m which fossil fi-sh i> found. 

Ichthyology* the dcpartnirmt of zoological science 
which concerns itself with the structure and variation 
uf fishes, their habits .ind distribution 
Ichthyorntu, a fossil bird discovered in the creta- 
ceous strata of Kansas, and .supposed to afford 
evidence of the evolution of birds from s’ertebrates, 
having had teeth though otherwise of bird form. 
Ichthyocuuruc was a gigantic lizard of the 
meso/oic age. The fos.sils are mostly found in the 
has formation. Some were not less tlian ^lo feet m 
length, and are shown to base been amphini.in. 
loonoclavta were origiiiallv an H.istem sect of the 
8th and qth centuries, w hose obpucl was to {irevent 
the worslup of. and to destroy, images used in reli- 
gious rites The term has l>ern applied in modem 
times to oneinic s of rehgioushelu-fs generally Charles 
Bradlaugh was lor a long tunc Know n as " h 'moclast ” 
Idea, m Its ]> 1 atoiiic signifirancc. had n-ference to 
what a thing seemed rather than the .ictuality, but m 
later philosophies an idea is as Lofke expresses it, 
" whatiioever the mind pt rceivcs m itself " 

Idealtam is the theory, according to Kant and 
other philosniihers, lh.it *■ objects' are not there till 
thev arc thought ■' Idealism, how'ever, takes many 
shapes — the transre ndental, ns with Kant, the sub- 
jective, as with Fichte, and the absolute, as set forth 
ny IlegcL 

Idea were distinctive periods in the ancient Roman 
Calendar being the eighth day after the nones in 
each month. 

IdloaleotFlO, snbstanco-t wrhich manifest electricity 
in their natural slate 

Idlogpaph, a niaik, signature, or flourish peculiar to 
any mdrvidual ; a trade mark is an uliograph. 
Idiom, an expression < haractcristic of a country, 
district, dialect or language, winch usually gives 
strength and force to a phrase or sentence. The 
idioms of a language are its distinctive marks and the 
best writers are the most uhnniadr. 

Idlothalamem, a trilic* of lu'hens, having shields 
first closed, then open, with the nucleus made up of 
gelatinous naked .spores. ^ 

Idolatry, the worship o^ idols, ImiEres, inanimate 
obiects. animals or symbols. A kind of idolatry 
existed in all primitive modes of existence, and 
tnstaiices are numerous in the earlie.st recordk. 
IdcUtry, however, .as we now understand the word, 
is mainly applied to tlie worsliip of idols among the 
Indian, Chinese and otlisr races where ancient super- 


stitions and practices survive. In their more sym- 
bolised form images have a considerable part in the 
rites 0 the Roman Catholic Church. 

Idols are images or effigies which are made objects of 
worship and are usually of wood or stone, but some- 
times of ivory or more precious materials, and attain 
their symbolic significance after being put in the 
places destined to receive them, when they are made 
objects of veneration by some religious dedication. 
It does not detract evidently from the superstitious 
potency of an idol that it may have been manu- 
factured in Uinningharn. 

IdFla, a famous gtani belonging to the myths of Wales, 
comnieinorated by a cliair of rock on the top of the 
Cadcr Idris mountam. 

Idyll, a poem or story of a simple or pastoral character 
c§»iling with rii*-:il characters and events for the most 
yiart, but snnietii<..es used in a broader sense, notably 
111 Tennyson's “ Idylls of the King," which are of a 
distinctly imaginative fonii. 

Itfnatian Epistles bear the name of St. Ignatius, 
and m their several forms exercised great influence 
m media'val times, luit tierce coniroversv raged 
around them in the 17th century, because of their 
strong support uf episco).iacy. and a good deal of 
doubt was tnrown upon their genuineness. 

lifneoas Rooks arc such as have been caused by 
the action of great heat, or volcanic disturb.ince, Hha 
include two mam group.s — volcanic or eruptive and 
plutonic or irruptive 

l^ls Fstuus, or ” will-o'-the-wisp,” a phosphor- 
escent light which may often be seen on summer and 
autumn evenings hovering over marshy ground. Its 
nature is hardly understood, though it is generally 
believed to be the result of the spontaneous com- 
bustion of decomposed matter. In olden times when 
marsliy grounds were more common than now, this 
"dancing light ” was very frequently visible and was 
regarded with superstition. 

IgBOPantlnss, a Roman CatlioUc Order founded in 
1679 Uy the Abb6 dc la Salle, Canon of Kheims, and 
intended for special ministration among tlie children 
of the poor. The name ** Ignorantine” was given to 
them because of their being prohibited from learning 
or teaching Latin. 

Iguana, a large .South American lizard of very pecu- 
liar structure, w itli a long tail, a scaly back and Kead, 
a thick fl^'shy tongue ami a prominent dewlap in the 
throat. I ^ averages from four to five feet in length, 
lives mostly ;n trees, and its flesh is good eating. 

Iguanodon. ar, annmt of the iguano family long ex- 
tinct, whose fo.s.sils are found m the cretaceous rock& 
It must have been an iininonse cTcature. A skeleton 
unearthed in Belgium stands 14 feet high and is 
s8 feet long. They are supposed to have walked on 
their hind Tegs. 

Ilex, an evergreen oak tliat flourishes best in Italy, 
though thrivuig well in England and other countries. 

Iliad, the great epic poem of ancient Greece, supposed 
to have been written by Homer, though, according 
to some iijodptn critics, the ]>iHim represents the con- 
joint work of many authors. The storv it deals with 
IS that of the " Siege of 'I roy,” which Had its origin in 
the attempt to re-capture Helen, ufjio had Dcen 
carried otT troni Sparta by Paris. It is a wonderful 
gallery of ixirtraits uf heroes and warriors and cods 
and godrlosse.s, and maintains the true cpir level 
throughout. 

Illuminated MSB, of groat value and be.tuty of 
decoration exist in most public museums and m many 
pnvate collcctimib, some of them being of great 
antiquity, espcci.illy those of ancient Egypt executed 
on papyri, t Creole and I^tin specimens are also 
numerous, and the Bntish Museum contains fine 
examples of all these kinds, and also an extensive 
collection of medimval English MSS. 

Illuminati, the name bv which certain religionists 
of the 16th, 17th and i8th centuries were known. 
They claimod the possession of superlative know- 
ledge in everything pertaining to religious doctrines, 
ntes and ceremonies, but were not at any time a verv 
numerous body. An Order of the Illuminati was 
formed at Ingolstadt which was a secret society, 
and professed to free religion and xxiliticsfrom super- 
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stition and despotism. It had some similarity to 
Freemasonry. 

Illusion may take the form of a mental of 

sometltiiif; non-existent, or be produced by a juk'eler’s 
handing of objects so as to deceive the eye. 

■* Illustrated London News,*' the first of the 
weekly pictorial papers to be uiiblislied in England. 

It was ori^nated by Mr, Herbert Infrram. a B^oston 
printer and ncwsaecnc, in 1S42, and was a pronounced 
succejs from its miindation. Tlie idea occurred to 
Mr. Ingrrani after he had noticed what an immense 
"run’' tliere had been on a few crude pictures which 
one of the ordinary weekly papers had mven of 
incidents comiected with the Greenacre murder. 

llvalte, a mineral sub'<t.(ncc found m tiie island of 
Elba and other pLiccs on the Mediterranean in black 
prismatic cry.stals, beins: a silicate of iron and calciiyn, 
sometimes called *' lievrite." 

Ilyanthlda, a fanniy classed in zoology as Zoatu 
tkaria uuxlacoiiermata, having polypes siiigte and 
free, with a rounded or tapenng base, and destitute 
of corallimi. 

llybius, a water beetle of which there are nuiny 
Species in Europe .ind Aiiierira 'I'he peculiarity of 
this genus is a cfinvex form of body and a lali'al 
palp whose penultimate joint equals the last jomt 
m length. 

IMoitfes, in the form of carved, sculptured, or painted 
objects, have been regarded as aids to worship, not 
only by primitive races, but m various Chnscian 
churches from early times, but since the Reformation 
have been prohibited in the Church of England. 

Ima^nation is tne creative power and faculty 
enabling the inui<l to picture to itself scenes, events, 
and persons of which a person may hoar or read, and 
in Its more intense form constitutes the genius by 
which the ixtet, the novelist, the historian, the 
painter, and the niusicuan attain their idGalis.ations 

Jmaum, a MahoniMied m religious title borne only by 
princes or leaders of the faith ; the .Sultan of Turkey, 

111 his ecclesiastical c.i|>acity, bears this title, and by 
virtue thereof may conduct the service in the mosque. 
Immacalatb Conouptlon, the dt^ma tliat the 
Vngm Mary was absolutely piwe and sinless from tlie 
womb, after being a Herre subject of controversy for 
many centuries, was on December 8th, 1854, ex- 
pressly proclaimed by Pope Pius IX. to be an estab- 
lished doctrine of the Roman (Catholic Church. 'I'he 
8ih December IS the fi'stiv.al day of the Innuaculate 
Concefition in the Roman Church, and the 9th 
December m the Greek Church 

Immolation, the act of sacrificing ,1 l-ving object or 
objects for the propitiation of the Ahnigntj', nr, m 
classic days, the god'>. 

Immortality, the theory of the eternal existence of 
the human soul 

Immortelles are wreitlvs, crosses, or other designs 
m.idc from what are called everlasting flowers, which 
are obtained from certain plants of the Composite 
order, and retain their colours and compactness fora 
long time. Imniortelles are largely used as memen- 
toes for decorating graves, especi.illy 111 France 

Impact, the unningcment of two bodie.s one against 
the other, a subject generally considered in relation 
to the resulting after-motion, which conies under the 
cognizance of Kinetics. Direct impact is the oppo- 
sition of olijucts moving in the sune <lire<. tion, oblique 
impact is the collision of bodies moving in op)x>site 
directions. 

Impeachment, a special arraignment, usually before 
P^Iiament or other high tribunal, of a person 
charged with some offence against the State. The 
custom in England is for the iinpcachmeik to lie 
made in the House of Commons, and die trial to be 
before the House of Lords, l^acon, Warren 
Hastings, and Lord Melville are conspicuous in- 
stances of men i:npe.iched in this country, 

Impennes, the scientific name of a fimily of sw'im- 
ming birds, of which the penguin is the leading 
reprcscntrii ive. They arc all short-winged and unable 
to fly. Tlic d’vcrs and the auks belong to the tribe. 
Imperial Federation was inaugurated as a public 
inoveinent in 1884 by the formation of an Imperial 
Federation league under the presidency of the late 
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Right Hon. W. E. Forster, and after preparing a 
practical scheme for promoting its objects, dissolved 
Itself at the end of 1893, leaving to other organisa- 
tions the carrying forward of tlie idea. Among 
these are the United Empire Trade I^eague. the 
British Empire Letigue, and the Federal Union 
Committee, all having oflices in London, with 
branches in the Colonics and the provinces. 

Imperial Institute, founded in 1887 as a memorial 
Of Queen Victoria's Jubilee, and formally opened by 
her Majesty in 1893. It*! object is to bring together 
into one permanent exhibition the products of the 
various British Colonies and dependencies, and 
generally to collect material, statistics, and general 
inform.atioii relating to the condition of the vanous 
places. Since 1002 it has been under the control of 
the Board of Trade. Tlie University of London 
occupies part of the building. 

Impluvlum, a basin or tank in the hall or atrium of 
an ancient Roman house, serving the purpose of 
receiving the rain that dropped through tlie open 
space in the roof. 

Im pressloniBt, an artist or author who attempts in 
his work to (Onvey by broad ctfects rf colour or 
tteatment tl.o impressions which a subject has 
Etanq'ed on his own imagination, nnart from detail 
or form. (.See Post Imppesslonism.) 

Impressment, the forced seizure of persons for 
service on lK>ard British war-ships, sanctioned by 
laws still unrc\vcalcd, but not resorted to in this 
country since the Napoleonic wars. 

Imprimatur, originally an oificial dicence to print, 
and an uimortant ionnula in the early days of 
printing. Tlie term is now used in the wider 
significance of authority, stamp, or endorsement. 

Impromptu, a speech, v/riung, or musical composi 
tion produced on the spur ol the moment, without 
study or picparation The word covers a wide field, 
however, and especially m iimsical works includes 
much th It IS intricate and eUborate 

Impropriation, a legal tern signifying the sur 
render of a bcncAcc and its revenues into tne hands of 
a I lymrin or lay corpo.''itiop, carrying with it the 
obligation to provide for the conimuance of the 
ecclcsi 1st -cal duties 

Incandescent, glon mg white with intense heat. 

Inoandesoeiit Light is t>rodnced m electric lighting 
lamps by a thin nu*Ml filament, winch, acted upon by 
the electric current, atinias an inlcn-te white illuminat- 
ing force ; in gav-lightmg the incandescent illumina 
tion is obtained by a cone-like '‘mantle,” made of 
inconsumable earthy substances, which is placed 
over the part where the flame jdays. 

Incarnation, m theology, desimiatcs the doctrine 
that tlie Diviii'i .Spiirit, ii'rariiated m human form in 
the person ol Jesus C’lirist, has had actual existence 
on earth, subject to human liniiUtions, yet without 
losing the Divine essence. 

Incas, the title borne by the ancient rulers and 
princes of Peru 

Incense, an aromatic rcsuious subsbince which, 
under conibustiun, cxhn’es a pungent oiluur, and is 
used, mixed with certain fragrant perfumes, m the 
celebration of Mass in Roman Catholic Churches. 
Olibanum or frankincense is ordinarily the loading 
irgredicnr. It is not permitted 111 the orthodox 
service of the hiiglisli Church, and when used by the 
more pronounced Ritualists is in defiance of 
ecclesListical law . 

Incognito, the dropping of name, Identity, or 
distinctive mark, so as to unknown. A term 
generally used in cas&s of persons of rank who con- 
ventionally take an assumed name or uilenor title 
in order to escape ceremony and formality. 

Increment, Unearned, tlie term applied to the 
increase which arises in the value of land or buildings 
from causes oriier than the efforts or exertions of trie 
owners, and m the Llojftl C^corge Budget of 1909 
first brought within tlie range of taxation. 

Incubation, ordinarily the artificial hatching of 
iVrgs by means of an apparatus called on incubator 
(see Incubator article m Pears’ Diclionafy 0/ 
Poultry and Ca^t Bird^Sx a tenn also applied to 
conditions of heating and feediiic; by which children 
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prematurely bom or exceptionally feeble are 
nurtured and brought forward. 

Indax Bxpiudatorlua is an index, prepared 
under thetauthority of the Koiiian Catholic Church, 
of such books as may not be read by tlie faithful at 
all, and such as can only be read in part : tliat is. 
with what are considered objectionable passages 
expunged. The first Expurgatoriui List was issued 
by Pope Paul IV. in jw, and all later lists have 
been under direct mpalautlionty. 

India Offloa Library (sue Library of the 
India Offloa). 

India Rnbbar, or Caontchoiia, is made from 
the juice extracted from certain tropical plants, and 
is the most elastic substance known. It is treated 
and undergoes coagulation m moulds, after which it 
Is dried and sent to market. Its commercial utility is 
cot'sldcrable, being presented in many different 
forms, as ebonite or vulcanite, and fur watcrproofiiigs. 
The use cf rubber fur motor t^ res has greatly in> 
creased the demand for tliis article. The consump- 
tion has been increased more than tenfold within the 
last few years. The uses to which rublicr is put is 
being extended year by year ; meanwhile plantations 
of rubbcr-yiclduig trees are being started in all 
regions favourable to their growth. There are large 
rubber estates in Ceylon, Java, and the Straits 
Settlements, but the native forests of South America 
still yield the largest quantities of the raw material. 

Indian Corn, the American name for maixe (Sea 
mats). 

Indian CrOM, the genus Tropreolum, an ornamental 
climbing or creeping garden and greenhouse plant. 

Indian File, inarching forward in single forination, 
as Indians progress tlirough the woods. 

Indian In k, a pigment made from lampblack and 
gum or glue, originally prepared m China and Japan. 
It is dried and is marketed in small sticks. It is 
used mainly by artests fur shading and lettering. 

Indian Mutiny, This turmi.g-point in the history 
of modem India occurred m 1857-8. *1 he ostensible 
cause was the serving out to the natne troops of 
cartridges greased with animal fat, contact with 
which was forbidden both by the Hindu and by 
the Mahominedan faith ; but underlying tliis a 
rebellious feeling had long been secretly developing, 
iamied by Nana Sahib and others, and when tho 
Sepoys at Meerut, in May, 1857, not only refused to 
obey the English officers but overpowered and put 
them to death, the Mutiny spread like wildhre, the 
rebels took Delhi and Lucknow, and during a period 
of many months the must terrible massacres and 
atrocities were committed, men, women and rhtldren 
being slain in thousands. The Englisli General 
heroes of the Mutiny w’ere Sir Colin Campljell, Sir 
John Lawrence, and Sir Henry Havelock, but heroism 
was shown by British soldiers and civilians every- 
where during that terrible time. Order was re- 
established in the autumn of 1858, when the governing 
power was transferred from the bast India Company 
to the Crown. 

Indiotmunt, a formal dorument of accusation 
setting forth the criiTiiiial charge or charges u|>on 
which a person has to be tried before a proper 
tribunal. It represents the “imdmg” of the grand 
Jury, and is framed on the "true bill’* returned by 
that body 

Indigo, the substance obt.iined from certain plants 
of the lndi}ioJeta order, inhabil.'tnth ot the tropical 
regions of Asia, Africa, and America, India being the 
chief pruihiLing country. 'I he colouring matter is 
tlie result of the decomposition and fermentation of .a 
gliicosidc contained m the phiiit Tins is .iftcrwards 
dried itiid Dccoiiics the caked iiuligo ui c (iinmcrcc. 
'I here are numerous v.irietics of mdigo foruiud by 
the admixture of other colouring subsunces. The 
discovery of InUt^oUnt olgained frofh coal t.ir, has 
m late years largely superseded tlie use of vi'gctable 
mdigo 111 dyeing and is more unilorm m strength. 

Indlvlduallam, a principle of govcmiiicnc 
metrically opposed to Socialism, and favouring free- 
dom of action on tho part of individuals without the 
interference of the State. 

IndlniQi a scarce lead-coloured metal found in zinc 


blende in Saxony, and remarkable for presenting a 
blue jjae in the spectrum, 

Indo-Kuropaan, a term used to designate the 
Aryan family of languages, which embraces Indian, 
Iranian, Celtic, Greek, Italic, Slavonic, and Teutonic. 

Illdra, an ancient Hindu Cod, personifying tho sky ; 
the supreme o^ect of worship in Vedic times. 

InduoClOB, in Logic, is an arguinentatue inference 
in regard to an entire class of Tacts, based on actual 
demonstration as to individual facts comprised in 
tliat class. In Natural Philosophy it is a term 
applied to the action or effect produced by an 
electrical or magnetic body upon a non-eleancal 
substance near to it but not m actual contact. 

Induction Coil, a uiachmc for producing electric 
currents by indurtion. It consists of a soft iron 
(guilder, or a mass of str.iiglit iron wires, around 
which is wouna a ]>riiiiary coil of silk-covered 
copper-wire, whose ends are attached to a galvanic 
ecu, while around the iiriiiiary coil, still anuri^ier, the 
secondary coil, of finer copper wire and of con* 
siderably greater lengti: is coiled. One coil is 
carefully insulated from the other, and the different 
parts of the secondary coil are also insulated from 
each other. The current is generated in the 
sccond.iry coil by induction everjPtinie the current 
starts or stops ui the primary coil. A rapid serieiMf 
alternating currents is thus set up of a vei^ l^h 
tension. Sparks many inches long and of great 
brilliance are obtained by large induction coils. 

Induld^ncu, a renussKiii of penances or punishment 
for sms. formerly gniiited by the Pope in return for 
contributions in aid of religious purposes. 1 he in- 
discruumate sale of Indulgences by TeUel and other 
Papal agents in the i6tii century was one of the 
gnevances which led to the Reformation. 

IndultfuBce, Deolaratlon of, was the proclama- 
tion by which James 11. suspended the penal laws 
against Roman Catholics and Dissenters. It was 
fir-,t issued in 1667 and again in i(>88. but the clergy as 
a body refused to obey and the. prosecution of the 
Seven Bishops followed, as did James’s abdication. 

Indllliue, a gener.il name for a class of coal tar 
dyes used for various fabrics, all giviiyp forth dark 
blue shades. 

IndUBirlalism, the pursuit and practice of the 
uidnstnal arts and a devotion to them in theix 
briMder aspects, as a leading i lenient of progress. 

Inertln, n ..tter, moss, or body which has not within 
itself the iMiwer of motion, or which moves only with 
uniform action m a roctilmcMr hne. Force only can 
transiorni uicrtia mto energy 

Inenoutcheou, a small 'scuteneon borne beraldic- 
ally within the shield of ordinary dimensions. 

Infiuliblllty, the Kuman Catholic doctrine that 
accords the I’opc divine immunity from error, in ilie 
execution of all that |»ertaiiis to lus pontifical 
functions. It was first iirociaiined as dogma of 
the Church by the Vatican Council in 187U. 

Infanto, the title of any sun but the elded of the 
king or queen of Sjiam or Portugal. InfatUa 13 
similarly liie title of any daughter except one that 
might be heiress to tlie throne. 

Infantry, the portion ot an anny wimh consists of 
foot soldiers equipped with "small arms.” 

Inflection, the cruingc or deviation experienced by 
light as it moves over the edges oi an opaiiue body, 
causing the scattering of col(<i.rrd r.iys. 

Inflorocoenoe, the arrangeniLUt of flowers upon a 
branch or stem ; it may be terminal or axillary, 

Inhlla, a sacred fillet, of woollen niaten.d, worn on 
the head by priests anciently, and by magistratt^ 
and rulers on solemn occjsioiis, also by persons 
fleemg fur protection to sanctuary. The infula 
liter became a pendant to the mitre 01 bishops. 

Infuaorla, a class of mruhtesnnal ammaiculae of 
aquatic habits, t.K>sse.ssing a mouth and some sort of 
digestive organism, but for the must part only 
observable under tlib microscope They are tlie 
most highlg developed fomi of Piotozoa. 

Intfoldsb/ Legends, a senes of ingenious fan 
tastical stories, mostly in racy verse, written by tlie 
Rev. R. H. Barliam, and first published m BerUUy's 
MisetUany about the middle of the 19th centuiy. 
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Inkt B liquid pigment ordinarily made from an infusion 
of nut-galls, copperas, and gum arable, pinnae is 
substituted for nut-galls for inferior inks. An acid Is 
sometimes added to prevent oxidation, and for the 
blue-black inks a small quantity of solution of indigo 
serves for cotouring. Copying ink contains glycerine 
or siwar, which keeps the ink moist. Lampblack is 
the trading ingredient in printer's ink. Markirq; 
ink is composed of a solution of nitrate of silver, gum, 
ammonia, and carbonate of soda. For red, blue, and 
other cnlnure<l mks, colouring solutions are used. 

Inlaylntf is the introduction of one class of .substance 
into another in some artistic or other design, such as 
silver let into zinc, copper, or lead, and called 
the insertion of gold and silver into iron or steel, 
which is Dafnaxrtninj ;' : the mingling' of brass p'lth 
tortoiseshell— •workx the inlaying of woods, 
marattfirv; of stones— dura\ and of the 
arrangement of small pieces of stone, for floors, walls, 
etc —mAvaie. 

Innoeont** Day* a festival d.iy m Roman, Greek, 
and Anglican churches in conimcmoration of the 
killing of the children of Bethlehem by Herod, 
December a8th. 

Inna of Gour^ certain legal corporations in London 
enjoying the (irivilege of calling candidates to the 
irar after they have studied for a certain number of 
tenns and passed certain examinations. The Inns 
are four in number— the Inner Temple, the Middle 
Temple, Lincoln’s Inn, and Gray's Inn 

lliquiattton. a Roman Catholic ecclesiastical court 
wnich became a furmidablc weapon of the Church in 
the 13th centurv under Pojie Innocent III. in deahng 
with charges' oi heresy. It wa^ effectively set up in 
the various Catholic countries of the Continent, 
obtaining its fullest and most sweeping organisation 
In Spain in the d.tys of Ferdinand and Isabella, when 
Torquemada was' made Grand Inquisitor, ami used 
its powers with terrible severity. (.See lliito-lla-fe.l 
In the t8th centuiy its influence began to wane, ahd 
although the Congregation of the Holy Office still 
exists at Hume, its junsdictioii is limited to the sup- 
pres.siQn of heretical literature. Not less than 30,000 
persons are supposed to have suffered death in Spam 
alone in pursuance of the .sentences of the Inquisition. 
The institution ceased to exist in Franco in 7772, in 
Portugal in iRao, and iii Spain in 1834 

InMOtlvora are animals which live almost exclu- 
sively on insects and worms, and comprise hedgehogs, 
moles, shrews, etc. 

InseotlVOPOUS Plants are of various orders, and 
are found in all parts of the world, the Common 
Suntirto and the Common Bnttemuort being the l>est 
known Britisli bfiecies. These plants arc pro\'idcd 
with a leaf (or flower) arrangement by which insects 
are attracted. A guminy secretion spreads over the 
surface, and when an insect gets entangled the 

S landular hairs cUvse over the victim, and escajTe is 
ifficult ; whereupon the plants absorb the life essence 
of the captured insects by a piocess of digestion. 
Inaeots. a term applied to an extensive class of 
invertebrate creatures abounding in all {•arts of the 
world. Their bodies arc usually segmented, they 
possess wings, and hare commonly four or more legs, 
m addition to a pair of antenax and a pair of 
mandibles. Flies of all kinds, fleas, bugs, butteiflie.s, 
moths, liees, wasps, grasshoppers, crickets, beetles, 
lice, and thousands of otht'r species make u]) this 
wonderful order. 

InoesaoraBt a bird classificatio.*! which included all 
perching and climbing birds, but which are now 
mcluded in the Passeres ami Picaridc ortf.4r6, com- 
prising some two-thircLs of all existing bird species. 
Inslgnlat marks or badges of office or honour, such 
as stars, ribbons, crosses, medallions or other de- 
signating objects, worn by members of special Orders 
or holders of prominent offices. 

Inaolveney* the condition which marks a man's or a 
firm's inability to meet their full monetary obligations. 
When a person is in this strait, he can ^ther call his 
creditors together and endeavour to come to some 
private arrangement with them, according to the 
nature of bis assets, or he can place himself in the 
bands of the Bankruptcy Court, which will administer 


the estate and distribute the assets for the benefit of 
the creditors 

Innpnotop Onnnral, a chief army officer who in 
the present British Army system filU the place 
formerly occupied by the Commander-in-Chief,atltle 
abolished in 1904. 

Inspiration, in tkeotogv, means the direct influence 
of the Supreme Being in the writing of the Scriptures, 
and. like all other matters of rmigion, hra been 
subiccled to many definitions. Thus, we find 
endless discussion regarding verbal %nspiratioH\ as 
to plenary, all 111 all, inspiration ; the moral insfira- 
Hon-, the dynamical inspiration, ineanmg in Its 
action on the natural faculties; uid mrchaHiee^ 
which only regards human agency as an instrument. 
Instinct, a mental quality possessed by all organised 
beings in a more or less degree, but more especially 
revealed in the lower animals, and consisting of an 
intuitive prompting which induces the adaption of 
certain actions which conduce both to mdividual and 
racial preservation. 

Institute of France was formed in 1705. and after 
various modifications was in 183a or^nised on its 

E resent basis Its five divisions arc— French 
.anguage and Literature, Relies Lettres, Science. 
Fine Arts, hthics and Politics. It is restricted to 40 
members. 

Insulation, the condition in which an electrified 
body is prevented from commiitiirating electricity 
to contiguous bodies, by the interposition of a 
iinn-condiicting material. Class, shellac, ebonite, 
and gutta fKircha are all tinn-rondiirtors, nnd wires 
obtain insulation by wrappings of cotton or silk. 
Insurance Act* I'he provisions of this Act are set 
finth in the Compenmum section, whicli see. 
Insurrection, a rising against constituted authority 
by a body of persons aiming at tlie removal ot 
a grievance or the upsetting of Civil power. Less 
serious than a rebcliioii, it is more widespread tlian a 
mutiny and often develops into revolt or revolution. 
Intaglio. engraving or carvinq on a sunken ground, 
a method frequently adopted in the ornamentation of 
stones and rini^ 

Interdict, a Roman Catholic ecclesiastical prohibi- 
tion, directed either against a country, community or 
church, or against i>eisotis. It is a we<i[H>n that is 
now rarely used, but in fonner times was often 
exercised with great power and severity. 

Interest, m its coniinercial sense, is payment made 
for the lotin nr use of money, and is calculated 
according to a s]iccificd rate. Interest is either 
stmplf or compound. When simple interest is paid 
the principal sum remains the same ; in the case of 
compound interest, each year's interest is added to 
the principal, and succe<‘ding Interest calculations 
are on tlie increased amounts. 

Interlude, any sliort stage piece, or brief musical 
composition, for performance between more im- 
portant pieces. In the strict musical sense an inter- 
lude is an instrumental composition played between 
the acts. 

Interval in Music indicaies tlie distance between 
two sounds, .mrl may be as when bounded 
successively, or harinontc, when soiindeil together, 
Intranelgeante, an ultra-republican party whose 
chief members were very active and aggressive in 
France, Italy, ami .S|>ain, tliirty or foity ye.ars ago. 
Henri Kociiefort was a leading reprcst'iita'tive. 
Introlt, tlie processional r>'<aliii or hymn foniierly 
sung as the clergy entered the church to coniiiience 
divine ser'ice. 

Invention of the Crota, a Roman Catholic festival, 
held on May 3rd to celebrate the finding of the Cross 
■at Jerusalem Yiy Heraclius m 615. Also included m 
the Church of li.n;rianct calendar. (See Holy Ro^. j 
Inventions In Iteniand. Among the simple in- 
ventions thaf are awaiting evolution, ond any one of 
which would bring a fortune to its Inventor, the 
following niav be considered worth notitig:— A bottle 
cvhich cannot l)c re-fillecl ; a nut for holts which will 
not shake loose ; a substitute for indlHriititier ; a nan- 
leaky tap; a sinokc-consuming aiiidiance; a cigar 
lighter, usable in wind ; a simple rangefinder ; a nob- 
explosive lamp for low-flash oil; a good pencil* 
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sharpener ; artificial sponj^e ; an eflicient stopper or 
easy means of drawiniif corks ; a means of cfriving 
away flies. , ... ^ ^ . 

Invennbffttaf the zooloffical term used to designate 
all such animals as are without backbone or other 
internal bony framework, 

InvMtiturei the ceremony of conferring honour, 
office, or vHsssession— tlie investment of the recipient 
with token, or public recofrmtion. 

Invultuatlon. a form of ma^ic or witclicraft that 
prevailed in oUlen times, consisting of pricking a wax 
or ciay image of a person whose death was desired, 
invoking simultaneously the aid of evil spirits, the 
belief being that the spell would have a fatal effect. 

Iodine, a substance formerly exclusively obtained 
from the extracted ash of seaweed. After the salts 
lia'> e lu'pit removed hy crystallisation, there is left in 
sohiiion iodide and lironudc of sodium, putassium. 
an ! magnesium, and these lieated Kith cheinical 
agents yield iodine. Nearly all iodine now m use is 
derived from Cliili saltpetre (sodium mtr.-ite). Many 
combinations are effected with iodine, some of ndiich 
are of considerable coiiiiuercial v.iliie and of use 
m medicine. 

lonlo of arc hltecture is one of tl.e five classic 

orders, its leading characteristics being the volute <»f 
its capital, wlucli nas on each side distinctive curved 
or scrolled ends. 

1 O U« an informal written and signed arknowledg- 
ment of indebtedness, requiring no st.inip, and, tliough 
not a promissory note, can be sued upon, llio 
letters stand for "1 owe you." , , , 

Ipeoaouanha. a flowering plant of the Cinchonaccir 
order, a native of the Brazilian forests. Its root is of 
great utility in medicine. 

iMkdet a decree prnmulg.ited by the SuUan of Turkey. 

Irttgtona. a general iiaiiie foi any liard rock, 

Irldeaoenoe* a glittering, rapufly cliangmg glow of 
colours, sliowing clillereiit hues in different lights, 
and having the constantly sliiflmg sheen and lustre 
of shot silk. Glass, metals, and fabrics are rendered 
iridescent by chemical treatment 

Iridium, one of the hca\ lest known metals, found in 
alliance witli platinmn It is silver-white in colour, is 
of considerable coinmercMl value as an alloy, and 
is in general use for the making of standard weigliu 
on account of its durability. 

IrlB, the typical genus of the botanical order Indacc*, 
an order t»f herbs or under-sJirubs of the Kndogen 
family, with tuberous or fibrinis roots and fUg-likc 
leaves. luaiiy of the family li.ivia^ Peauiiful flowets 

Irish Elk, .an extinct species of deer, of large size 
and onorinous antlers, fossil remains of wlucii have 
been found m the Irish bogs, also in tlie Isle of Man. 

Irluh Mom, a kind of seaweed fouiul on cert.tin 
p.arts of the Irish co.«t, and rolleaod. dried, and 

. nleached for use as cattle food or for making a 
nutritious jelly. 

Irish Parliaments of a non-clective character 
existed m Tudor times .md c.irlier, but they had no 


tiulependent power uiuil 178’, when (',r.itran suc- 
ceeded III securing some measure of freedom from 
Hnglish parliamentary conlrijl But no Ronmn 
Catiiolics were allowed to sit, the King refusing to 
assent to an Act fur adinittmg them, .ind, finally, 
after the rebellion nf 17)8, and the winning over of 
the Irish members by money aiul otherwise, the Act 
of Union of j8oi alwlished tin* Irisli Pirli.imcnt. It is 
to secure to repeal of this Act and obuin enlarged 
powers tliat the Home Kule .igitiition is directed. 

Iron, the most abimdant*:is well as the most iiniiortant 
of the world’s muUls, but occurring m a free sUtc 
only in meteorites and some ba-,tltic lava found m 
Grecnlmd. Iron is extracled by smelting from 
different ores, hxm.itile, magnetic iron, and spathic 
Iron, coal or coke being n«'vv unsei sally used for 
siiieitiiig piirt>oses. 'I he kinds o# iron produced 
are : cast iron, wrought iron, and steel. The total 
amount of pig iioti ptodured throughout the world 
in 1911 amounted to about 65,000 000 tons, contribi|fed 
chieAy by the United States, Cermanv, and Great 
butain, about 80 per cent, of the total lieino the 
product of these tl'.ree countries- (Sec EImI* 
rumaoh. BesMmar, etc.). 


Iron JIEk* (be period when primitive man made and 
used weapons and implements made from iron. It 
camcAetween the Bronze and the Stone Ages. 

IronoliLds, ships of w.v cased in iron or steel plates 
of sufficient thickness to resist projectiles, 'fbey 
were flist introduced (1858) in the French Nary, and 
in x86o the first British ironclad, the H-'amar, was 
launched. (See Navy.) 

vron Crow^ the crown of the ancient kings of 
Lombardy and mperors of Germany, and noted for 
its iron band, said to have been forgiid from one of 
the nails of Christ’s cross. Napoleon 1 insisted on 
being crowned with this famous crown, wtiich b now 
preserved in the catliedrnl of Monza. 

Ironaldan were Cromwell’s special troopers, so-called 
because of their sohdity and firmness m battle. 

IXkllWOOd, the intensely hard and heavy timber ot 
certain kinds of irec^, natives of tlie wanner regions 
of Asia and Africa, ind mostly of the Sapoteae order. 

Irony, a sarcastic furn of speecii or writing by which 
blame appears in tlie g.use of praise, and generally 
where the re,'il meaning is contradictory to the 
expression. 

Iroquois, the name 'of one of the tribes of North 
American Indians ioniierly constituting the Five 
Nations. 

IrrodentlstB* a political party organised in Italy in 
1876 with the object of bringing under one govltii- 
iiient the various uslands and places racially and 
gt^raphically connected witli Italy. 

Iraitfation, an artifk'uil method of providing water 
for the growth of jil-ints on kinds where the natural 
supply of water is deficient. The science lias made 
uiiincnse progress during the last fifty years, and has 
been the means of bringing into profitable cultivation 
vast tracts of territory in India and Western Amezica 
which h.yd previously i>ecn and wastes. The sys. 
terns arc various and are utilised acTurdii^ to me 
special condtiious of the land to 1>e imgateqTbut the 
success ivlnch has attended these exi>erimont5 has 
been very* gratitying. In fact, irrigated lands are 
often more productive than lands which n^ceivB a 
f.iir amount of moisture from the elements; the 
irngation supply can be distributed and regulated 
exactly accorduig to requirements. 

lalntflaSB. a gelatinous substance manufactured 
from the sounds or air bladders of certain fish, the 
besi kinds cuuiiug from Russia and Frazil. Some of 
the coarscf sorts ot isinglass are made from hides. 

iBlam, the Mabcmmedan religion, the w'ord signifying 
devotion to God, 

iBoamylene, a colourless, mobile oil, of peculiar 
odour, obtained by distilling isoamylic alcohol with 
zinc chloride, 

Isobarlc Lines are the lines on maps which link 
together places of cc^ual barometric pressure. 

Isomerism, a chemical term inriicating a similarity 
of rlenients- with didermg p]iy.at'al or chuntca]! 
qiiahties. and arises liotn tlic didt-icnce of the molecu- 
lar atoms. 

Isothermal Lines .arc hues appe.aring on maps 
siiowiiig tlie points on the earth's surface possessing 
an equal mean temperature. 

Isthmian Games wore held in aUqniate ^’oars by 
the ancient Greeks on the Isthmus of Corinth, in 
honour of Nejitune, and were of the same class as the 
Olympian G.imcs. W reaths were the only ntizes. 

IStlS, a kind ot fibre yielded by the Bfomtiia 
srivestria, a Mexican tree that grows iiiiniense 
leaves, from whicli the fibrous material b obtained. 
For carpets, cordage, sacking, belting, nets, etc. 
this fibre is very extensively used. 

Itaka-wood, uften called tigcr-wood because of its 
markings, is a hard .ind bc.'iutiful wood furnished by 
the Maihaenwrt Schomburgkii of British Gitiana. 
For ornamental cabinet work it is h^hly prized. 

Itch-Mite, a minute insect v-liich burrows beneath 
the skin and produces the itch. It is covered with 
short hairs, and two pairs nf its four pairs of legs are 
provided w ith sur kers at the ends, it belon« to the 
spider family, and is named SarcofiUs tcabm. 

ItiluB, the name of a group of animals of the centipede 
family with cylindrical bodies and two pairs ot legs 
to each segment, tlie latter being 40 to 50 in numbw. 
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In South America spccimcms 5 or 6 Inches loug^ are 
frequentp hut tI)ose roiinri in Eii^Iand are rw snoaiL 

Jvoryt the dentine substance of which the rusks of 
the elephant, hippopotamus, wrafnis, etc., are com- 
posed. The tusks of the African elephant sometimes 
welg'h as much as joo lb., and reach a length of 
6 or 9 feet. 

Ivory Black, a species of bonc-biack, made br tha 
calcTn.ition of ivory scraps and turning's, used as a 
pigment in the manufacture of printers' mlc, paint, etc. 

Ivory-Oull* a small, beautiful! r-slinpcd, entirely 
white gull confined exclusively to the Arctic regions. 

Ivy. the well-known climbing shrub, chiefly ever- 
green : furnishing a sudorific, the berries having also 
emetic properties. 

Ixla, a genus of Cape Irldacenp, with beautiful flowers 
produced in considerable variety of colouration 
under culture. 

Zzar. a fixed star in the constellation Bootes. 

J 

Jaal Goat, the Abyssinian ibex, found also in Upper 
Egypt and in parts of Persia. 

Jabira, a wadmg bird of the stork famitv, white of 
plumage, but having a black neck and head, with a red 
round the bottom part of the neck. Is a native 
of the tropical regions of South Ame-ica, and almost 
equals the adjutant, which it resemldes, m size. 

JalraPandl, a Brazilian plant, the leaves and bark of 
which yield a powerful sudorific drug, and an alkaloid 
called Jabnririe; the South Amcncan Indians make 
great use of a decoction of tlie leaves in fever cases. 

Jabati, a Brazilian plant (Pyti/ium atbidum), fur- 
nishing an excellent dessert fruit. 

Janamar. a South American bird with long bill and 
brilliant plumage, of arboreal liabits and similar in 
its general characteristics to the kingfisher. 

Jaoana, a tro]>ir;il bird (the w.ater-hen of Brazil and 
the warmer parts of America) of wi<le range, beau- 
tiful of plumage, with slim b idy and narrow wings, 
imd long pointed beak. It feeds on seeds and 
insects, inhabits marshy lands, and is of the crake 
and coot family. 

JMk, a .small schooner-rigged vessel, used in the 
Nc«i^oundland fisheries; a pike; an oscillating lever; 
an apparatus for roasting meat. 

Jackal, a kmr) of wild flog or wolf, plentiful in warm 
countries, of nocturnal h.abit.s, a carnou feeder, and 
of strong odour. Jackals hunt in packs, and make 
the night hideous with their discordant yells. 

Jackboot, a kind of leathern boot reaching above 
the knee; in rommon use during the T7th and i8th 
centuries, but in mofleni day-, surviving only a.s <VH>t 
and leg gear for fisheniien, ostle^rs, etc. 

Jackdaw, a small, blue-black pluinaged kind of 
crow, common in all parts of Europe, and nesting 
frequently in steejiles, old ruins, and iioliovs of trees. 
It makes an amusing pet, c.m bo baught to utter 
words, and is famed for its nnschicvcnis pioiiensities. 

Jack Ketch, a by-n'ine for the common iiangnian, 
and said to have ht*en ihe real name of the public 
executioner of the time of James 1 1 

Jack-tPec, a familiar tree of the Indian archipelago, 
yielding a fruit called jdck-fruit, much larger t«ian 
the bread-fruit, but coar‘:er. 

Jacobins, a French revolutionary club or parly, 
formed in 1789, and accuttntned tn meet at a 
Jacobin convent, hence the n.'ime. It became a con- 
trolling force in the Revolution, cspecirilly in the 
inovement which led to tlie Terror, Roh^pierre 
beii^ its cliief spokesman. ‘ 

Jacobites, ailheronts of the Stuart cau'ic after the 
abdication of James II. b'lrst James himself, then 
his son (the Old Pretender), and later liis (n-andson 
(the Young Pretender) tried to fan the fUiine of 
rebellion, m Scotland and Ireland, but after the 
defeat at Cuilodcn In 1715 the cause was lost 

Jaconet, a kind of muslin at one time much in vogue 
as dross material, light, pliant and soft textured. 

Jacquerie, a band of French peasants who in 13^ 
rose against the tyranny of the F rench nobles. Much 
desperate fighting occurred before the insurrection 
was put down. 


Jade, a hard, transparent mineral found In Chine, 
America, and New Zealand, and used for making 
vases, bracelets, and other omamenmj articles. 
There are many varieties, and there is evidence 
that the stone was in common use in prehistoric 
times for weapons and utensils. 

Jatftfernaut. or Jotf^ernaut, the name of the 
ereat Indian idol at Pun, which once a year is brought 
fortii from its temple, placed on an enormous car, 
and conveyed at the head of a mighty procession 
through the streets. Multitudes of pilgrims as- 
semble on titese occasions, and it used to be the 

f iractice for many fanatics to throw themselves 
leneath the wheels of the car and allow themselves 
to be crushed to death. 

Jatfuan, an American carnivorous animal of the 
leopard family, but much larger and more powerful. 
It is the most formid,ahlc beast of prey on the 
Amencan continent, and Itaunts the snores of the 
Urge nvers and lakes of Central and South America. 
Jull I, OP Gnol* a jilarc of coufiiiemcnt for persons 
charged with or convicted of criminal otfenccs. 
Jalap, a drug made fmiii the roots of certain 
herb.iceoiis {dniits of the Mexican Andes^rciwing at 
an elevation of from 6,000 to 8.000 feet. The drug is 
one of the swiftest of known purgatives 
Jalpalte, a cupriferous Mexican sulphite of silver, 
malleable, blackish-grey, with isometric cleavage. 
Jam, the popular name for boiled, sweetened and 
preserved fruit, in which during the la.st half-century 
there has sprung up an i.nnortant industry m 
Uondon .and diiferent parts of the country. 

Jamb, the upnglit sides of .1 door, window, fire-place, 
or other aperture, supporting the lintel, entablature 
or mantel and shelf. 

Jantfada, a rude so't of boat or catamaran, carrying 
a large sail, used olf the coasts of South America. 
JaJlIt, an Indian religious sect, driting from 700 U C., 
who reject the Vedas and arc in many points In 
accord with riic Buddhists. They are a fairly 
numerous body, and are as renowned for thew 
austere morality a*- for their wealth. 

JanlKSaries, a former band of Turkish foot soldiers 
who Acted as the Sultan's body guard, and were 
noted for their turbulence and cruelty. They existed 
from the 14th century to 1826, w’jen thej' were finally 
disbantled after the pcoi>le lj.ad risen against them 
and massacred m.iny thnusands 
JaasenlBts were followers of Jansen, Bishop of 
Ypres, who denied " the freedom of the will ana the 
possibility of resisting Divine gwee." They did not 
exist ns an organisi^fl body after 1740. 

Janthlna, the “Ocean snail," is common to the 
Atlantic, and of peculiar formation. It has a violet 
shell, and possesses a sort of foot which it uses for 
propulsion. 

Jantu, a water-raising trough contrivance, lialanced 
on a tinr It is of considerable antiquity, and used yet 
in Imli 1 and the 1^1.1 in irrig-ntion operations. 
January, the first month of the year, named after 
Janus, the tw o-faced gixl of the Romans. It was the 
U'alf mQ7iath and Affttr Yule of t!ic Saxons. 
jManase Art is one of the many characteristic 
developments of a wonderful people. It is original, 
distinctive, of marked decorative sense, and shows a 
freedom and delic.icy of h.indling almost beyond 
praise. Although in -certain technical details it* falls 
short of the best European standards, it has in its 
eneral realisations liail a derided influence upon the 
ccorativc art of the world large 
Japanning, the process of coating met'd, wood, and 
other surfaces with the varnish called Jap.'in, which 
produces a l.icquerrd effect and is capable of 
receiving .1 high polish. 

Jarrah wetod, the wood of the mahogany gum 
tree of Western Australia {Ettcaiyptus rostrata), one 
of the hardest of all woods* 

Jasmine, a mceful climber, with odoriferous blos- 
som. onglnally a Persian plant, but now acclimatised 
inmnnny varieties in almost all parts of the world. 
Jasper, u precious stone or the quartz variety, 
opaque, and coloured red, brown, yellow and some- 
times green. It was greatly esteemed by the 
ancients, the Bible liaving numerous allusions to It 
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Jmmatint Car. a two-wheeled vehicle peculiar to 
Irek^, containinis’ a Icti^hwise seat on each side 
and a s^t in front for the driver. 

Javelin, a kind of spear wltich was thrown by hand 
and was one of the common weapons of war from the 
days of undent Rome to the Middle Ages. A rude 
form of Javelin is still used by many savage tribes. 

Jay, a well-known bird of the crow fatnuy, of many 
roraes, and having* a wide distribution, ranging from 
Europe, whm tliere are six siiccies, to South and 
North America, where the vancties are numerous. 

The Common Jay Is the only British species. The 
Blue lay of North America is a much liandsomer 
bird, though smaller. 

Jaaerina, an antique military or protective Jacket, 
strengthened by small ovcrlaprnng pieces of steel or 
other metal internally, woni generally by the Italian 
nobility and those of neighbouring nations during 
tlie Middle Ages. 

**JaainaB.'* a name brought into familiar nse by 
Tliackeray in his ** Yellowplush Papers," and since 
largely adopted in referring to footmen and flunkeys. 
Jaaii, a stout kind of twilled cotton cloth much worn 
in olden times, and resembling fustian. Among 
modem varieties of (can there i$ a satin lean of a 
shiny surface, also “Jeannette" used for linings. 
jAbualtoa, are often referred to in the Old 'J'esta- 
ment. They were a Canaaiiite nation, who held 
Mount Zion, and were in frequent conflict with the 
Israelites, until finally defeated by David. 

Jtthovith, one of the llebrew names of the Deity, the 
etymology of which is obscure. The Kriglish trans- 
lators of the Old Testament rendered it “the Lord." 

The Jews, however, regard the word as too sacred 
for speTcch, and use tJie equivalents jidenai or 
Etohim instead of it. 

Jetly-llsh. the common name for a wide variety of 
fishes of gelatinous structure, such as acalephs, sea- 
bubblers, medusas, etc. 

jAmldai*, a native InJirn officer of the British Army, 
or head servant of a largo house m the Orient. 

Jttnny, the name given by James Hargreaves to the 
spinning frame invented by him in t76*j, winch greatly 
improved and extended cottmi spinning operations. 
J 60 mll, a law term, referring to the correction of 
some error m legal process. 

J«rbosu an interesting rodent known sometimes as the 
“leaping hare," and .sometimes as the “jumping 
mouse. It has very long hmd legs and a long tufted 
tail. It is a native of the desert regions of Africa 
and lives in communities in underground iMssages. 

Its Jumping power is extraordinary 
JaVMdi a wooden javchii, used in Turkey .tnd Persia 
In tourneys and marksniansliip coiiipvtuioiis. It is 
about five feet long, and great skill niav be attained 
m flinging it at a moving object or fixed target. 
lAramiad, any utterance or writing in winch sorrow 
or conqilaint is the chief characteristic, so named as 
recalling the style of the "Lamentations of Jcie- 
miah," one of the Old Testament books. 

Jsrkln. a short upper garment or jacket, made of 
leather or cloth, in common wear by men m the i6th 
and 17th centuries. 

JMMy, the name given to a close-fitting garment of 
ine woollen yarn worn by botii men and women, and 
a common garment of athletes, cnckrtcrs. etc. 
JAPiiUiiem Chamber, a room in 'Westminster 
Abbey, deriving its runic from the circumstance of 
Its having or^nally been decorated w ith a view of 
Jerusalem. Henry IV died in this chamber, and the 
Ccmunlttee for the Revision of the Bible met there m 
1870 and later. 

JMUlta. members of the famous Roman Catholic 
order founded by Ignatius Loyola in r^^4, have 
borne an influential part In the working out of the 
religious policy with which they nay: been identified. 
They were long rerardM as “ the power behind the 
Papal Chair," and in spite of their 'i>iety, devotitm, 
and learning, the suiipicion has rested uixm them of 
having put their political aims before their relijpous 
practices. They have been described as having no 
KHiples, and as employing every possible art, 
device, or deception to attain their objects. The 
members of the society are composed of two classes, 
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laymen imd priests, and a long and vigorous course 
or stydy is prescribed before riieyarc admitted into 
the privileges of full uicniberslifp. They are 
required to take the vows of voluntary poverty, 
perfect clustity, perfect obedience, anu complete 
submission to the Pope. For their supposed politi- 
cal intriguing they have been several tmies expdled 
from France, Spain, Russia, Holland, and other 
countries, but the order still survives in most coun- 
tries, it being estimated that it lias still over 10,000 
devoted members. 

Jet« a deep black fossil substance admitting of a high 
polish and much used for Jewellety, ornaments, and 
trimming. The substance belongs to the Tertiary 
and Secondary rocks, the most important deposit 
^eing found near Whitby, where jet manufacture has 
Deen an established industry for a long period. In 
recent ycara. however, an imported imitation Jet has 
somewhat interfeied witli the EngUsh jet trade, 

Jateam, a term in navigation law, signifying cargo 
thrown into the S(;.i and sunk. Such goods belong 
to the Crown in default of other clmmants. (See 
Flotsam.) 

Jstton, a kind of metal counter formerly used incard- 
playiiig. Monarebs. nobles, and abbeys had their 
tlistinctive jettons, winch were often as car^uily de- 
vised and inscribed as if they )iad been pieefo of 
coin. Examples survive in many museums. 

J«tt|r. a construction of wood, masonry, or ironwork, 
projecting into the sea. and serving as a wharf for 
dipping and merchandise, or as a mole tor harbour 
protectt<.n. 

Joaneoae dortei gilded youth, a term applied to 
young men “about town" remarkable for their 
luxurious habits. The name was originally given to 
a (ashionable political party of the French Revolu- 
tion. 

Jewflsh, a large fish of the .Serramds family, plenti- 
ful rouuil the coast of Ainencn. 

Jewish Calendar is supposed to date from tho 
Creation which is reckoned to have been anterior to 
the Christum era by 3 760 years and 3 montlis. The 
Jewibh year 5670 began on September i6th, ipop. 

Jews* descendants of the ancient Hebrews or 
Israelites, exist to the number of considerably more 
than twelve imihoiis in all parts of the world. 
There are about 150.000 in London alone, and in 
otfic' parts of the United Kingdom upwards of 
100,000 more. In Europe there are nearly 9,000,000, 
more tl nn hriifthe number living within the ooundaries 
of the Riissi.m Empire, despite recent persecution-, 
and migrations Austri'i- Hungary contains over 

a 000,000 ; Germany has over half a million , Turkty, 
106,977 ; Koiniaiila, 315,900; Hollaii-l. 103,900; France, 
loi.ooo; Italy 44.000; Switzerl.md, is.ixxi. In the 
Jewish Year Book it is estimated tlial m North and 
Smi'h Aineriia there are sjine two million and a liaif 
Jew>; m Asia, 459,746; in Arnc.i, 354.500: and m 
AustralM, i7,(x)0. A movement is on foot lor restoring 
poor Jfivs 10 F.ileslmc, where to>d.iy some 80,000 are 
living on till.' soj). The Zimiist inoveineiit, ivhiLli has 
lor its olnect the foinding of Jewish colonies ui 
favounilile rountries, has 'ilso been w.ir.nly taken up. 
In this cdimtry the Jews have been practicilly beed 
from all disabilities, but m many lands they continue 
to be oppressed. 

Jew’s Ear* a fungus th.tt grows in the shape of an 
car and is common m England. At one time it was 
accounted of medumn value, and in Chinn is 
esteemed both as a ineilicmeand is an article of diet. 

Jew’s Harp, a small musical instrument, the 
sounds from nhich arc produced by the vibrations 
of a metal tongue winch extends through its centre. 
The hari> is pres.sed against the teeth of the per- 
former, who twangs the inetaUic tongue with his 
finger, simultaneously breathing tne requirerl 
vinations of tone upon it. HancUed by an expert 
player, it is capable of producing very pleasing inusio. 

Jewatone, a pale grey egg-shaped fossil stone that 
was onca highly prized. 

Jhoom, the name of a method of cultivation *idotited 
in the Jungle parts of India, but only followed tor a 
year or two after the forest growtli bias been cleared 
by burning. , 
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Jlbt the firont trlan^lar sail of a shin, resting on a 
stay, and in larro vessels projecting from tttf end of 
the jib-boom. There is also a flying jib outside this. 

rapid dance for one or more persons, much 
indulgea in in Ireland and the English and Scotch 
provinces, a survival of old English days. 

JMgaVt a kind of flea or mite common in the West 
Indies and some of the warmer parts of the United 
States. It pierces the skin like a mosquito and 
causes great irritation. 

Jlhadt a holy war, proclaimed by the Mussulmans 
against Christians. Fanatics attempted to set one 
on foot in India in 1877, and simultaneously another 
was proclaimed at Constantinople against the 
Russians, but it came to naught. 

Jlagftl, the name of a swivel-muskct largely usod r^>y 
the Chinese for shootinir water fowl and other birds. 

JlntfOS* an English imlitical term which came into 
vogue m the " seventies ’’ and "eighties," when 
Russia seemed to be threatening an advance on 
Constantinople. A niusic*hall song of the day, sung 
by Maedermott, the refrain of which was “ We doii^ 
want to foht, but by jtnffo if we do," etc., em- 
phasised the feeling of the party and gave the cue 
for their being callm " Tingos." 

linn are supposed to be spirits of evil, assuming 
ilUrious shap^, hum.an and animal, and exercising 
good or evil influence, according to their origin or 
mission. In the Arabian and other E^ern 

literature Jinns or genii are numerous. 

llnslklsha, a hoiked, two-wheeled vehicle drawn 
by one or two men, and used m Japan, India, and 
other Eastern countries 

loaohamitefl were adherents of the Italian re- 
ligionist, Joachim, who was abl^ot of Floris at the 
beginning of the 13111 century, and maintained that 
three reigns would coiigilete the history of the earth ; 
the first was the reign of tile Father, from the 
Creation to the birth of Christ ; the second that of 
the Son, from the birth of Christ to 1260; and the 
third that of the Holy Spirit, from ia6o to the end 
of the world. 

loannltes were followers of St. John Chry.sostoiu, 
Archbishop of Constrintinopie, in the 4th and 5th 
centuries, and were noted for their austerity. 

Joekey Clab, the governing body that, although 
possessing no legal status, frames rules and laws by 
which horse-racing and turf nutters generally are 
rqpilated. The emb-house is at Newmarket 

JohssnitM, a Portuguese goUl coin of the 17th and 
i8th centuries, worth nearly £2 English. 

JoliajinlBbei^ep, a famous wiiite wine produced 
from grapes grown in the Khemgau district near 
Wiesluden. 

Jokannlte* a green mineral, scientifically described 
as “ a hydrous sulphate of the protaxid of uranium." 

John Built the typical figure of an Englishman, 
bluff, big, and burly. Arbuthnot’s Histarv of John 
Bull is supposed to have originated the character. 

John Companyt a familiar apuellation of the East 
India Company, in the days before tlie Mutiny. 

John Doryt a well-known sea-fish of which there are 
six species. It is of a golden yellow colour ( jaunt 
dork), has a high dorsal fin with long fUaments 
projecting from the spines, and is much valued 
as a table fish. It is sometimes found in British 
waters, but the Mediterranean is its clnef habitat. 

John 0*Oroat*B House* inhabited by a farmer of 
that name and his brothers in the 15th century, stood 
on Duncansby Head, the northermost point of 
Scotland. The site is marked and an ^ was 
erected ne.'ir it in 1876. 

Joiner, a workman whose occupation Ls to construct 
articles in house-building by joining woodwork with 
framings, glue, screws, nails, etc. ; a specific branch 
of the craft of carimntrv. 

Joist, a horiaontal timber employed in the support of 
floors and ceilings In house-building; latterly iron 
Joists have also been called into requisition in the 
construction of many important edifices. ^ 

Jonglsurs were originally minstrels and jesters who 
wandered from town to town singing songs and 
giving entertainments. In Norman days they were 
popular both in France and England and were 


fkvoured by the kings. In latter times they de- 
genen^tod mto conjurers, and so gave rise to the 
term jugglers. r 

Jordanifea, the name given to a native sulphide of 
arsenic and lead found in orthorhombic crystals in 
the dolomite of the Binnenthal, in Switzerland. 

Joaa, the popular name of a Cliinese idol, the place 
where it is kept being called a joss-house 

JouJa, an ancient Scottish instrument of punishment, 
In the form of an iron collar, winch was fitted to the 
neck and held to the wall or to a tree by a chain ; a 
variety of pillory of a barbarous character, cmpl^ed 
In the repression of female recalcitrants at times. 

Joule, the electrical unit adopted by Siemens and 
representing the work accomplished in one second, 
in maintaining a current of one ampere against 
a resistance of one ohm." The name commemorates 
tliat of Prof. J. P. Joule, the eminent scientist. 

Jousts were military tiJtmgs in which the contestants 
strove against each other on horseback with blunted 
lances, and were in the nature of tournaments. 
Jousts were the sport of nobles in feudal times. 

Jove, a classical n-ime for Jupiter, the chief of the 
Roman divinities. 

Jovlnlsmlate, a sect founded in the 4th century 
by a Milanese monk named Jovmian, who contended 
for the equality of sins, rewards, and punishments, 
and denounced celibacy and other prevalent features 
of Church doctrine. 

Jowtep, a Cornish and West of England term for 
a fibh-liawker wlio plies his trade on liorseback. 

Jube, in church architecture, tlie rood-loft over the 
entrance to the choir from the chancel. 

Jubilee, fiftieth-year celebrations, first introduced 
by the Roman Catholic Ctiurch, when s(iecial in- 
dulgences were granted and there was much 
rejoicing. In recent times the word Jubilee has 
been applied to any kind of firtieth-year celebration, 
the most prominent of those in England having been 
thetwo Jubilees of Queen Victoria —that of the fiftieth 
year of tier reign in 1887, and her Dmmoud Jubilee 
m XB97. 

Judge Advocate Oenepal, a Crmvn Minister, 
entrusted with the duty of advising on subjects con- 
nected with military law, and .attached to the Privy 
Council It IS necessary he should be a member of 
the House of Commons. 

Julian Calendar, named after Julius Caesar, who 
was the first to adopt the calculation of time by the 
solar year, the average length being fixed at 363I 
days. There was still an overplus of a few minutes 
every year, liowever, and this was rectified by the 
Gregorian Calendar, introdured in Italy in 7582 and 
adopted m England in 1752. from which date what 
is called the "New Style " ocgins. 

JuUanlctS, a beet of Coots who bclieveil the body 
of Christ to be incorruptible, m contravention of the 
doctrine of the Severians 

Julio, an old Italian com, worth about td. English. 

July, the seventh month of the year, nain^ after 
Julius C.'ssar It was the Mata monath (mead- 
month) of the Saxons. 

July Revolution, tlie French revolution of 1630 
whereby Cliarles X was deposed and Louis Philippe 
made Citizen King, the latter being himself deprived 
of Kingship by the revolution of 1848. 

Jumart, a fabulous monster which often cropped 
in early English literature, supiioscd to be the on- 
spriiig of a bull and a mare, or of a horse and a cow. 

Jumpers, religious sects or bodies who make jump- 
ing or dancing a part of their ceremony of worship. 
Certain Methodists of Wales, some Irvingites, the 
Sliakers of America, and a Russian sect have adopted 
the practice more or les.s. 

Junoo, the name given to a genus of snowbirds, con- 
fined to the American continent. 

June, the sixth month of the year, containing 30 dajrs 
and deriving its name from Juno. It was the 5 lcar 
(Dry) monath of the Saxons. 

Jungln, the Indian name for a forest or dense tract 
of undemowth or desert land. 

Jungle-Fowl, a gallinaceous bird of the pheasant 
family, having four varieties. It abounds in the 
forest regions of India, Ceylon, and Java; and there 
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Ib an Australian bird of the merapod order to which 
the tenn Juiwle Fowl is applied. They are all birds 
of brillian^lumaffe. 

Junlpai^ the Nova Scotian name of the American 
larch ; also all the trees of the yuuiperus genus : 
from the unripe fruit of some species of which is 
distilled the stuniilant and diuretic oil of jumper. 

** JunlUf*' the sifpiature under which a remarkably 
able and vig^ous series of political letters were pub- 
lished in 17^19 in the P^tbhe Advertiser^ and now 
generally attributed to Sir Philip Francis, though the 
evidence is by no means coriclusive. 

Junkf a flat-briitnmed Chinese sea-going boat, 
carrying large masts, and employed on the coasts 
and seas of China and Japan. 

Jlinkeri* a Gi'nnan iinlitical party name, referring 
to a class of young iinliU's o( military spirit, who, prior 
to the Franco- Prussian War, supiiorted Disniarck. 

Junket* a sort of sweetmeat, i onsisting sonietiines (as 
in Devonshire) of curds and cream, sweetened and 
flavoured at will 

Junta* a Spanish word designating a legislative or 
other distinguished assenimy entrusted with the 
passing of laws or the deciding of pdlicy. A grand 
council of state. 

Jupltar, the largest body of the planetary system 
except the sun, from which orb it is distant 483.000,000 
miles. Its mass is over 300 times as heavy as the 
earth, while in bulk it is i.jon tunes as large. It lias 
five satellites. Also the supreme deity of the 
Romans, identified with the Greek Zeus. 

Jurasale Formation* a senes of rocks (the 
evidences of which are most marked in the Jura 
Nfountaiiis) coming between the Cretaceous and 
Triassic groups and including the Oolite and the 
Lias. It IS a fonnation nch in fauna, and extends 
through a great part of Europe and to America. 

Jury* a body of men chosen and stvorn to iiear and 
pass verdict upon evidence brought forward at a 
trial, inquest or inquiry. Its origin is obscure, but it 
was in existence in the X3th century. There are 
three classes of juries; tlie Grand Jury of 23 free- 
holders summoned lor criminal courts ; upon whom 
devolves the duty of deciding whctlicr tliere is a 
prima facie case against a person accused : Com- 
mon Jury, consisting nf xs members, who have to 
pronounce their verdict upon the evidence ; and the 
Special Jury, which is simply a jury of men of higher 
social standing or specific experience There are 
also certain other Junes called toother for particular ^ 
purposes, such as the Coroner*s jury, the Jury of 
Matrons, and so on. 

Jurymut, a word of doubtful origin, the apjdication 
of the term “jury" being diflicult in this connection 
to define, but indicating an improvised mast put up 
in place of one lost or broken down. 

JnsilM* Is defined as “a wntten or prt'senbed 
law, to which one is bound to conform and make it 
the rule of one’s decisions." 

Jute* the name given to tlic fibre of a plant l.nrgely 
grown in India and used for the luainifacturo of 
{.oarse cloths, cordage, etc. Dundee is the chief 
centre of tins industry. 

Jttt6% a Low German race who in die sth century 
invaded the South-eastern partof EngUind, establish- 
ing theiiLselves in Kent and making Canterbury their 
capital. 

Jnvenitllu* games of young people Instituted m 
Rome's impcnal days by Nero. 

Jua^l, a heavy description of rifle used by the 
Afghans. 


ITaaHii the inner shrine of the Great M osque at Mecca, 
only thrown open to the faithful th^ times a year. 
It contains in its south-hastern coJner the famous 
sacred “black atone,” said to have fallen from 
h^ven with Adam. 

Baffin;* a native race of South Africans, wlflch 
includes the Zulus and other of the more powerful 
tribes. They were originally called Kaffirs (meaning 
“infidels") because of their refusal to adopt Uie 
Mahommedan religion. 


Katfanalkla* a genus of the Roseworts, confined 
natursffiy to Chili ; a tall growing ornamental tree, 
white flowered, and propagated successfufiy under 


^lass in thw country. 


.a rude Jaiiancse fialanquin suspended from a 
})oIe borne on the shoulders of two carriers, the 
person carried resting in a sort of bamboo liammock. 

Ka^y a grey crested bird, the only member of the 
Rhtnocktttnee fitmily, and an inhabitant of New 
Caledonia. In its general characteristics it has 
some resemblance to the heron, though it is, properly 
speaking, a crane. 

Kaha* the Dyak name for the Proboscis monkey ol 
Borneo {Semnofukoeus nasaiis). 

** Kailyard School*** a tenn— meaning “cabbage 
garden "—applied ro a recent school of novelists who 
have in the niair t.-ikcn homely Scottish rural life for 
the subjects of their stories. 

Xaln, a tnhute or di<ty, formerly taken— in kind, as 
poultry, etc— by hndlords in Scotland and else- 
where as part of the rents due to them from their 
tenants. 

Kainlte* a mineral found in the Stassfurth salt mines, 
Magdeburg, Prussia, formmg a source of potassium 
compounds, and consisting of magnesium sulphate 
and potassium chloride. 

Kaiser* tlic German form of the word CteAr, 
emperor, borne at the present time by the sovereigns 
of Germany and Austria. Charlemagne was the lurst 
prince to .assume the title of Kaiser. 

Kakapo* the New Zealand owl-parrot, a peculiar and 
interesting species, possessing wmgs but not able to 
use them for flight, of brown mottled plumage, 
nocturnal m its haiiits, and nesting m burrows. The 
bird IS rapidly becoming extinct. 

““‘ n, a local ' ‘ 


name for the se.i-otter which is <mly 
found in the seas of Kamschatka and North-West 
America. It is larger t)i.an the beaver, and weighs 
from 70 to 80 ll->s. Its proper zoological name is 
linhydra 

Kalaiiohoe, the genus of Crassulacese, the Icas'es of 
varieties of which are applied to incdicinal uses in 
China, India, and South America. 

Rale* strictly a kind of cabbage with curly leaves ; but 
also applied to cabbages in froncral ; also the name 
of a broth made from kale and other ingredients. 

KaleldoBooM, an optical instrument, the invention 
of Sir David Brewster, and consisting of a cylindrical 
tube containing two mirrors inclined to each other at 
an angle, winch iiroduce a symmetrical reflection of 
any transiiarent coloured substances placed between. 
An endless variety of beautiful patterns is obtained 
by turning the toy ra*ind. 

KaiJendB. (See CalendB.) 

Kalmaoks, a branch of the Tartar or Mongol race 
who, in the 17th cfiitury, were exjiellcd from Tiliet 
and China and settled on the banks of the Volga, but 
many of whom returned to China in 1771. Since then 
they have wandered over many lands. ’Dicy are skilled 
in metal working and their religion is a modified 
Buddhism. 

Kalpis, an ancient thrce-handicd Grecian w'atcr vase 
of hirro size, decorated with classical figures in red 
on a dark ground. 

KalBOxnlne* a mixture of Paris white, clear glue, and 
water, forming a serMccable whitewa.sh. 

Kami, a Japanese title anpluHl to gods and celestials 
and their descendants, ttiu emperor and members ai 
tiie imperial family, :uid dainilos and governors. 

XamtlB. a dye substance, giving a deep orange 
colour, obtamed from the pods of the MaUn^ss 
Philifpntensis, a tropical and sub-tropical tree. 

Kamptulloon* a floor covering composed of a 
mixture of indiarubber guttapercha, and cork. It 
was invented by Elijah Galloway in 1843, and thoi^ 
at first only made in grey shades, is now producedm 
a variety of bright enfoured patterns. 

Kanjaroo* a large marsupial or 

nnlmal confined entirely to Austral ^ 

Cook waw the first European to observe the animal 
in 1770. There are s6 species. A male kangaroo 
stands from 6 to 7 liigh; the female, which 
carries her youngjn her abdominal pomdi. is con- 
siderably less, ^ese animals can move at an 
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exccedir^ly rapid pace, proeressiiig’ by tremendous 
leajis of fruin lo to ao feet. a 

Kantianism* the philosophical princi^es pro< 
putiiided by Iiiiiitanuel Kant, the (German meta* 
physician, which sought to restrict human knowledge 
to objects of possible ex)>eriencc, while admitting 
religious ideas as modifying influences. 

Kaollni a (ine clay much used in the manufacture of 
Oriental, S6vres, and other htgh-class pottery. It 
results iroin the decomposition of felsiiar, and is 
found in Cliina. Japan, Devon. Cornwall, at Limoges, 
and in certain parts of the Unitctl States. 

Karaites, a Jewish sect founded in the fith century 
by An<intien David, who adhered strictly to the 
Scriptural word and rejected the Rabbinical tradi- 
tions and the Talmud. Remnants of the sect, still 
exist in p.arts of Eastern Europe. 

Karma* the Huddhist theory that a man’s actions 
control his destiny after deatli, as the natural effect 
of a natural cause. The idea of successive existences 
is bound up with the doctrine, and forms an interest- 
ing subject of ethical speculanon. 

Katydid* a large grecn-wiuged insect of arboreal 
habits, common in the central and eastern portiens 
of tlia United Stales, uiul noted for its shrill no*^e, 
which sounds like its name, and is produced by 

^.tridulation. 

Kauri Pina, the tree widch yields Kauri gum so 
largely used in varnish making, and exclusive to 
New ^eal.ind. It exists in a fossil found in the sites 
of ancient Kauri woods. 

Kebla Collage. an Oxford college foundeil and en- 
dowed in 1370 in memory of the Rev. John Keble, 
author of 7V!ie Christian Year 

Kaep. the central tower or cliiof stronghold of an 
ancient castle, sometimes called the don ion. 

** Kaapaaka*** The* a form of gifl-huok issued an- 
nually in the early p.Trt of thelisi century; much 
atronised by society for the sake of its contributions 
y titled and other personages, and for its pictures, 
but of small literary or artistic value 

Kalp* the ash of burned seaweed, which yields car- 
bonate of soda and sulphates and chloridas of .soda, 
as well as small proportions of iodine and broniiue in 
conjunction with swhum and magnesium. Formerly 
Used in the manufacture of soap and gL'iss exiensivelv, 
but suriei .cried largely for such purposes liy banlla 
and other substanccr. 

Kelpia, a water-sprite of Scottish fairy-lore, whose 
appearance assumed various forms, and was supposed 
to forebode drowning to the person who saw it. 

Kentish Five, a noisy long-continued kind of 
cheering and clapiiing of h;uids which originated in 
Kent at the I’rotesrunt meetings held in 1838-9 to 
oppose the Roman Cithnlic Relief Bill. 

Kentish Rag. A kind of fossihferous clay^ lime- 
stone of the Upper Neocomiuin formation found in 
Kent. Used 1 irgcly m building, for rubble and other 
walls, generally dressed roughly, if al all. 

KeTmea* a crimson dyestuflViriss brilliant than cochi- 
neal. but moic lasting. It is made from the bodies 
of the feririles of a small oak-inliabituig insect 
(Coccus) found in immense numbers on tlie coasts 
of the Mediterrunean. It wa^ discovered before 
cochineal. 

Kermealta* a somewhat scarce mmcral. being <1 
combination of oxide and sulplmle of antiinuiiy, and 
of a rod colour. Often called rod antimony. 

K«Pti-baby» an image dressed uii with corn, and 
foniicriy earned liefore the rcajiers in the 
processions attcndiint upon the rustic festivities of 
" Harvest home." > 

Kerosene* an illuininating oil distilled from 
petroleum and sliale. and practically tlie same as 
paraffin. 

Keraaalte* a micaceous riescription of dolomite 
found at Viscnibach m the Vosgea, consisting iiiamly 
of oligoclase. 

Karaey* a coarse kind of woollen cloth, originally 
made at Kersey, in Suffolk, and much.U5ed ui the 
middle ages for ordinary men's clothing. 

Kerseymere* a fine twilled all-wool cloth greatly in 
vogue in the last century as a dress fabric. The 
word is a corruption of Cashmere. 
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Kestrel* a rather small kind of ffilcon of vari-colourcd 
plumage, common in most parts of Europe, and also 
found in Africa and Asia. It feeds oi\ mice, small 
birds, beetles, etc. The Common Kestrel is the most 
fainilutr of British hawks. 

Ketch* a sailing vessel formerly in considerable 
vogue, wiili two tall masts fore and aft, and clear 
amidships. 

Kew Gardena are amongst the most celebrated 
botanical gardens in tlie world. They were 
established m 1760 by order of George III, and it 
was here that the valuable collections of Captain 
Cook and Sir Joseph Banks were accommodated. 
Since X840 the gardens have been open to the 
public, and form one of the most attractive resorts 
near London. The Kew Observatory stands at the 
south end of the gardens. 

Kax* the old English name for hemlock ; so-called 
because of the hollow steins of the plant. 

Key* a musical term indicating the central dominating 
note that gives the melodic order in which the tones 
of a tune or composition are arranged. It is the 
starting point, and different starting points demand 
different scales. The N.itural K ey of C. for instance, 
requires no flats or sharps : all otlier keys require 
the use of sliarps or flats to bring the notes of their 
scales into proper relation. 

Kays, House of* is the Manx represontative assem- 
bly— the local House of Coihinous— and consists of 
34 members, elected by popular vote since x866. 
Prior to that date tlie members elected each other. 
The Governor urcsides at their deliberatior s. 

Ksyaer's Pill, a medicine of which the active 
principle is acetate of mercury. 

Keystons* the stone whicn occupies the centre 
and highest point of an arch and is usually the last 
to lie inserted, 

KhalP Trea, a small prickly tree of the Acacia 
family, bearing white flowc. > on long axillary spikes, 
and common in Western India. 

Khaki, a clay -coloured cloth largely adopted for 
unifoniis in the British Armv m the time of the war 
with the Boers. First used by Indian regiments, 

Khan, a title formerly of iini>ortancc in Eastern 
countries, and given to princes and governors of 
sttotes, but now of too coniinon use to bo much more 
than a mere courtesy designation. Also the name of 
a c.kMvanserai. 

Khedive, the title borne by the Viceroys of Egypt 
since 1867, after Isina.l Kxslia's arrangements with the 
Sultan establishing hereditary succession in his 
family. 

Khelat, a dress or robe conferred as a mark ot 
distinction by the Tfimloos and Arabs. 

Khonde, a race of aburiginul East Indians occupying 
tile jungles and lower regions of Orissa, and tormerly 
noted Tor their frequent human sacnfices, which, 
however, have been prohibited since 1842. 

Klhltka, a liglit Russian passenger vehicle, mountcil 
on two wliccU 111 suiiiiMLT, but used sledgc-wisc on 
long runners m -.nowy weather. 

Kilderkin, once a coimuon liquid mcasuie in 
England, reprt' .uiitiiig i 3 gallons 

Kilt* a -sliort planed plaid skirt-hko garnient forming 
part of the llighKuitl (ostiiiiic, and reaching from 
the waist to the knees. In oklcii times it was 
sunniy the Iowit jiart of the belted phiid 

Klltintf, n dressmaking tcini denoting an arrange- 
ment of fl.it single pleats, placed side by side. 

Klmmeridda Shale* the name given to .1 peculiar 
geological formation most prominent at Kimmcridge 
III Dorsetshire, abounding m saurian fo'.sils, and 
forming the base of the Portland oolite gioup. 
Much of the shale is bituminous and is burned as 
fuel, though very impure. 

KlndfiPda3*ten, a system of children's' schools 
(•'garden ofChildrcn'’’). introduced, by Friedrich 
Froebcl about the middle of the last century, and 
intended to inmlcnte instruction by^ means of toys, 
{ramos, and singing— things in which children take 
delight naturally. The system is now well established 
in nearly all countries, having been developed un 
very successful lines in connection with the primary 
schools of England. 
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Kindred Table was compiled in 1563, and is 
printed in the of Common Prater of the 

Established Church. 

Kinematics, the sdence of pure motion, admitting 
conceptions of velocity and ttme. Iiur not of force. 
All the properties of a curve may be deduced from 
the kinematics of a point. 

Klnematodrajph, an adaptation of the magic 
lantern, consi'itine of a rapid succes^on of photo* 
graphs of a iiio\ mg scent*, whicit when thrown on 
to a screen exhibit a picture with all the figures in 
actual motion. The photographs are attached to a 
ribbon and as this unrolls p'lnoriini.i-hke the scene 
is depicted in detailed movement. A later develop- 
ment of the ideii is the kincmacolour, which shows 

. ^ . . itur.d colours. Edison 

was the first inventor of this kmciiiatograph principle. 

Klnf Crab, a remarkable crustacean inhabiting the 
sea coasts of Amenca and the Moluccas, carrying 
a shield-slia(>ed shell, and having a long fioinrca 
spine projecting from its posterior The boay com- 
t/rises three separate sections articulated together. 
These crabs— in America known commonly as the 
horseshoe crab because of their shapc^arc from 
18 inches to a feet in length. 

Klll|{llBher. a well-known and widely distributed 
family of briliidiit plum.'iged birds, romprising ao 
genera and some 130 species. The larger species 
are fish caters, the smaller insect caters. The British 
kingfisher, ^icedo t^pida, haunts the rivers and 
streams, and is one of the most beautiful of native 
birds All kingfislicrs have long bills. In the MaUy 
arcliifielago. New Guinea, the Moluccas, and Aus- 
tralia the varieties are very numerous, but Europe 
and North America have each only twe species. 
Tlic quaint Latti^hin^ Jackass of Arstraha is the 
largest of the kingfisher family. 

Klngt-of-Araia. the names of the chief officials of 
the Herald's College. There are several in England 
— tlie princifial being those of the Carter, Norrey, 
and CUrencicux. (bee Harald's Gollegle.) 

King Solomon's Minos.- Mr. k. N. Hall, 
F.R G.S,, as the result of several years' excavations 
at Zimbabwe, in Rhodesia, came to the conclusion that 
h ere wcre.thc mines whence Solomon obtiimed gold for 
the Temple. The ancient monument^ of Rhodesia 
contain the oldest and most extensive gold mines 
known to the world, and from these, it is bcheved, 
gold to iho value of some ;£,'75, 000,000 stcihng was 
extracted rluring the time covering the tmhir period 
of the Scriptures. The older portions of Zimbtibwe 
ruins, it is assumed, represent the monuments of 
a colony of the ancient empire of Sheba in South 
Arabia. The discoveries of Zimbabwe are in two 
divisions, one a temple in the valley, mid the other 
a fortress on the hill. The in.isonry throughout is 
of granite without mortar or cement, though cement 
was known to the builders, for there aic large 
platforms iiiid floors made of tliat material. The 
date has been fixed at about x.a xj B C. 

King*! Speech is the speecli prepared by the 
Premier or other responsible Ministers in consuita' 
tion with the King, and delivcrod by Ins Majesty in 
person, or by the Lord Chancellor in his absence, at 
the opiMiingor closing of a J’arliaiiifntarv session. The 
first Kind's speech was delivered by Henry 1 in trny. 

K Inkstjoa. a carnivorous aiiiin.il of tlu' raccoon family, 
h.iving a brown fur. It is common m the f irests of 
Cm.iral and South Anienci. liveMiiusily in the trees, 
feeding on birds, fruit, insects, etc. 

KlnOt a gum extracted from several tropical trees, 
and of considerable value as a drug because of its 
astringent properties. It cunlams a laige proportion 
of tannic arid. It is us<‘d for dyeing purposes in 
India, vielJinir the colour called nankeen. 

Kiosk. 'a small open pavilion of ligjbt con«truction 
much used in Eastern countries as places of shade 
and rest. Similar atructnicsarcconimoiiinthestrects 
of Paris as news and advertisement sUnds, and in 
London as telephone offices. * 

RlPlmon. one of the two Japanese imperial crests, 
comprising tlie design of the flowers, leaves and 
seems of three pawlon.a plants. The kikumon Is the 
other Imperial crest. 


Kirk* the Church of Scotland. Kirk-Session b « 
“ courU' of the Presbyterian churches, consbtkig of 
the miffisters and elders, 

Klrke's Lambs, a regiment commanded by Captab 
Kirke, and of ill repute for their cruelties in hunt^ 
down persons suspected of sympathy w*ith Moot, 
mouth lin the rebellion of 1O85. The paschal 
was the emblem borne on their flag. 

KlraohwaaBer. a spirituous beverage distilled' 
from the wild cherry, made chiefly in the Vosges ano 
Black Forest. 

KJrtla. the name given in tlie 16th and 17th centuries 
to a woman's garment, but not always to the same 
kind of garment. At one time it was an under- 
gamient or petticoat, at another a gown or a cloak, 
aiid sometimes referred to men’s garments. More 
gAicralty a kirtlc was a woman's outer skirt. 

Kirwanite, a hydrated silicate of aiununta, protoxide 
of iron and lime, occurring ui tlie basalt of County 
Antrim. 

Kleh. the impurities wnich float to the surface cf 
molten lead in smelting. 

Kismet, a word signifying fate, dc'.tiny, or doom, 
frcquciitly employed (or its equivalent) in mosS 
Oriental countries, and also in consirlerable use L'. 
European literature and speech. 

Kit-Cat Club. a famous club formed in the eaidg 
part of the 18th centurj'. and having among 
members many notable i>cople, incluiiing Addison 
and .Steele. It derived its namefrom the pa&tiy cook 
who served it with pies— Cliristopher Cat— .and r.as 
had Its existence commemorated in a wecul size of 
l^tonrait called a “ KitTat," because ot the fact that 
the )>ortraits of the incn.bers of the club were all done 
(by .Sir Godfrey Kiiellcr) to this size— 36 inches long, 
by 33 inches wide. Its summer meetiiigs were 
nt the Upper Flask Inu, Hainpste.id. 

Kitchen , an apartment mainly appropriated to 
culinary uses. 

Kitchen Mlddene, the name designating certair 
gt*ologicHl evidences, coii*<isting of large mound::, 
presumably the sites of prehistoric villages, dis- 
tinctive features of which .are stone-hearths. The&r. 
mounds coniam large qimiitities of fusrjl remains o’t 
edible molluscs, bones of birds, animals, and fishes, 
fragments of inipleniciiis, etc. Thev exist in the 
largest numbers on the east coast of Ih-tinuirk, ac^ 
here and there on the rixists of Scotland, Irelamdi 
and Englmd. and belong, it is supposed, to the 
early Neolithic Age, 

Kite, a bird of prey once very coimuon but now 
scarce in Britain. It is one of tlie Falcondicae 
family, of a dark brown colour, and feeds on rabbits, 
frogs, moles, and offal. In Jmsteni countries where 
kites are numerous Hey nre valuable 5c.tveiigeis. 
Tliere are several known species in America. 

Klttfwakc, a bc-'intiful white and pearl-blue guli 
inhabiting the rocky coasts of the North Atlanta 
It has a yellow bill with a downward curved point. 

** Kladderad&tceh,” the title ot the leading GutmaT!. 
humorous Journal— often called the Gemiaii Punck-- 
founded by Albert Hoffmann, 

Kleptomania, a s^iecics of moral insanity, manifest 
mg itiiclfin an irresistible impulse to Uieit. 

Kll'pcprlnger, a small South African antelope 
stancting little more than two feet high. It has loi^ 
bristly Iiair, and short sliglit honis. Its habitat is 
the rocky regions of the C'.ipe. 

Kllpstelnlte. a hydrated sihrate of manganese and 
iron, compact and dull, dork-liued, and akin ta 
rhodonite in an impure state. 

Knapsack, a I>ag comaming neccss.'iry articles 
which a soldier carries strapped to ms shoulder 
Formerly its contents consisted cf fond, but ir 
*’cccnt tunes it has been utilised mainly as the 
receptacle of articles of clothing. Tourists* knap* 
sacks are a convenient adaptaticn of the idea. 

KnlMithood is a degree of honour or title common 
in r.iiro)ie since the Middle Ages, and was at first 
cxclusivi 1> a milita^ order. In Great Britain 
four main orders or knighthood arc those of tilt 
Garter, the Bath, the Thistle, and St. Patrick; In 
addition to which there are several other orden 
such as the Order of St. Michael and St. George, tbw 
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Ster of India, etc. Thera are also KiUsrhts 
Bachelors, such as are not associated «hh any 
necial order. The title is not heredltfry, and 
therefore ranks below that of a baronet, thou^both 
are entitled to the prefix ** Sir." 

KMtatlek* a term of opprobrium much in use 
amon? the workinf*classes in England in the 
middle part of the last century, and applied to 
workmen who dissociate themselves from the 
majority, and either accept work while others are on 
Strike, or otherwise decline to abide by the rules of 
trades unions or associations. 

Knoit It nautical mile equal to about i| of a statute 
mDe, and measured by a logf-line, which is divided 
by knots at equal distances— riv of a ^ograuhical 
mile. The number of knots travelled by the siiin in 
half a minute correspond to the number of nautical 
miles It travels per hour. 

Kiioatt a Russian instrument of punishment, consist- 
ing ot a whip of many thonjri,. used upon Russian 
criminals since the rstn century, and so severe in its 
effect that a laree number of its victims died from its 
Infliction. A hundred and twenty strokes were 
considered equivalent to a sentence of death ; half 
Aat number sufficing to kill in many instances. 
Czar Nicholas I, however, chanrad the form of the 
tnout, winch is now a much milder instrument. 

Mjtnow-Bothliig/* a member of a secret political 
society in the United States of America, organised tor 
the purpose of obtaininga repeal of the Nationalisation 
Law ; It lasted for two or three years only from 1853 
onward. 

Kbum and BpalK See Pears' DicHottary of 
Sports and Pastimes, 

KnuoUa-duster, a formidable apparatus contrived 
for the purpose of protecting the knuckles and to 
add force to their use; fremiently employed by 

^farotters and other lawless rutiiaus. 

Koala, an Australian arboreal marsupial mammal, 
with ashy-grey fur, bushy ears, and riidiiiienta''v 
tail It feeds on leaves and roots, and is not more 
than a ft In length. 

Koh-l-Noor (sec DIamonda). 

Kohl-rabl, the tumip'rcKiced cabbage, the edible 
protuberance upon the stem of which, just above the 
ground line, is its most esteemed part. 

■Ahol, a powder prepared from antimony or burnt 
almond shells, ana In common use iiy the women of 
the East for darkening the eyelids. 

KoBdobar^te, an amalgam of mercury .and silver, 
occurring m crystals in the mines of Kongsberg, in 
Norway. 

KoodoOf a beautiful African antelope, the males 
being noted for spiral horns which when full grown 
are 4 ft. long. The animal is about 5 ft. high at the 
shoulder, and its grey-brown coat is ornamented 
with white stripes. It affords good sport to the 
hunter, beii^ one of the fleetest animals on the 
African continent. 

Kopahi a Polynesian aroid, cultivated by the natives 
ofthe South Sea Islands for its large edible yam-iike 
roots. 

Koran, the Bible of the Mahomedans, written by 
Mahomed in the 7th century, and supposed to be a 
transcript of a senes of messages delivered to the 
prophet by the Angel Gabriel during a period of 
93 years. It constitutes the law of life, civil, military, 
rmigious, and legal, to Mahomedans. It recognises 
Chiut and Moses as prophets of God, but gives the 
chief place to Mahomed. It was not until 1734 that 
an Englisli translation of the Koran appeared, by 
George Sale. 

Kovolah, an ancient Arab tribe whose members kept 
guard over the sacred stone of Mecca before the rise 
of Mahomed. When he appeared on the scene they 
opposed his claim, but were ultimately defeated by 
him and his followers. 

Kob, a Jewish measure of capacity, equivalent to about 
four cubic inches. 

Kots, a musical faistrument In general uge In Japan, 
consisting of a series of 13 sluccn strings stretched 
across a curved woodfin siimce, and played with the 
fingers. Each string Is 5 feet long, and has a separate 
bridge so fixed as to give the vibration necessary for 
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the note it has to produce. It is a sort of horizontal 
harp, and in the hands of an expert player Is capable 
of giving forth excellent music. 

Koamlaa, a beverage made from marb's milk fer- 
mented. and often served up with cooked grain ; a 
common refreshment of the Arabs of Africa and 
some of the tribes of Asia, particularly the Tartars. 

Kraal, a hut or collection of huts m an Africoa 
village. * 

KrakaB, a fabled Scandinavian sea monster, around 
which many l^cnds and superstitions have been 
formed in Norway. It is generally described as a 
sort of sea-serpent, and was so large and weird of 
form as to be mistaken, so the tuition runs, by 
fishermen for an island. 

Kramlln, a large fnrtifiod citadel in Moscow, con- 
taining the cathtidr.il in wliich the Czars arc crowned, 
an imperial palace, and important garrisons and 
arsenals. At the foot of the Ivan lower rests, in 
a cracked conilition, the famous great Ivan bell, 
weighing 900 tons. 

Kreutiar, an ancient German, and a modem 
Austrian, coin, the hundiedth part of a fionn or 
something like the equivalent of uiir farthing. It 
derives its name from the cross stamped upon it. 

Krishna, one of the Hindu deities, and a chief 
character in the Mahabharata epic. 

Krone, a Scandinavian and Austrian silver coin 
(Krona in Sweden), tlie Scaiidmaviaii coin being of 
the value in English of is. i^d , the Austrian about 
rod. Tliere are also gold coins of 10 and 20 kroner. 

Krypton, an atmospheric gas beiongini; to the 
helium group and of a greater density than nitrogen. 
It vras discovered liy Prof. Ramsay m 1898, and exists 
only in very minute quantities. 

Kurang, a peculiar tailless Javanese lemur, remark- 
able for its fuibitual inactivity, iiiigamly structure, and 
slow motion ; ladter known as the Slow-pace<I loris. 

Ku-Klux-Klan, the title of a secret American asso- 
ciation whose rocinliers were sworn to continue ai.ti\e 
symiiathy witli the seces.sion principle after the fon- 
ciusum of the Civil War in 1865. The organisation 
was wholly confined to the ^uthem States, but 
gave rise to many cruel outrages on Southerners and 
otliers who had been siippoiters of the North. 

Kulin, a BMhiiiin of high vacerdotal position, to whom 
the privilege of plurality of wives is perniiticd, with 
whom he geta liberal dowries, while each wife is main- 
tained in the parental home. 

Kummel, a Russian cordiHl, flavoured with cumin, 
carrnway seeds, or fennel. 

Kunklr-zeed, the gum of the articliokc mot, used 
by the Arabs as an emetic. 

Kunslte is a recently discovered gem which is peach- 
pink in colour, highly dichroic m quality, and posses- 
sing wonderful fluorescence Upon exf>osure to the 
action of the X-rays or radium bromide, the gern-stone 
becomes phosphorescent, and remains so for some 
appreciable time after removal. After exposure to 
the X-rays it will, if placed in the dark, photograph 
it.sclf upon a piece nr sensitive paper. In respect to 
this phenomenon of fluorescence, Kunzite is unique 
among g[em-stones. It was discovered by Professor 
GeotgelF. Kunz, President of the New York Mmeral- 
ogical Club, and hiisbcen given the name of its spon- 
sor. So far it is found only m San Diego, Califoniia. 

Kurds, a native r.ace Inhabiting Kurdistan, a wander- 
ing, predatory people professing the Mahomedan 
faith and speaking an Iranic dialect. 

Knzzier, a Turkish musicat instrument consisting of 
five strings stretched over a sort orkettledrmij. 

Knsti, a woollen band of 73 threads— the number of 
the chapters of the Izashue— and two branches, each 
branch containing six knots, together standing for 
the 13 months of tlic year. 

Xutoh. the packet of vellum leaves ia which gold Is 
placed for tht first beatii^ ; the gold-beaters* skin 
packet into which the leaf is placed for the second 
beating is known as the *’shoder." 

Kvtla, a special Russian dish eaten after a funeral 
ceremony at a church or cemetery, and composed of 
boiled rice or other cereal mixed with honey and 
raisins, the ingredients being supposed to poaseaa 
some symbolii^ significance. 
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KntteTf a fonn of Indian dagger with a handle of 
panllel ban and cross-piece. 

Kawuokai the tide given to the Jaimnese court 
nobles, k&ges and daimios. 

BvaaSt a common Russian fermented beverage made 
from on infusion of flour or meal or doi^ of rye, 
wheat or malt. A superior kind is made from fruits. 

ICvllx* the name given in ancient Greece to a grace- 
ful double-handled drinking cup, in general shape 
something like a modem ciianipagne glass. 

KyuiOtfFaph* an instrument for measuring fluids, 
especially the blood in living bemgs, and consisting 
of a revolving cylinder containing a smoked paper 

' on which tlie pressure is recordecT 

Kyrl* Blelaon, Lord have mercy," the name of 
a common form of prayer in the Roman Catiiolic and 
Greek Churches ; also applied to the Hnglish church 
resixmses after the recital of the commandments. 

KyriOlezy. a term indicating the use of literal as 
contradUunguLshed from figurative expressions. 

Kyrte So«toty« named after Pope's “ Man of Ross.” 
John Kyrie, founded by Miss Miranda and Miss 
Octavia Hill in 1875, and having for its object the 
decoration of workmen's clubs, hospitals, etc., and 
the promotion among tlie poor of a taste for literature, 
music, and out-door recreation. 

Kyroalte, an impure form of marcasite, known to the 
uernians since 1725 as white copper ore. 

Kyate, a chest or coffin fur the burial of the dead. 

L 

LabadUts were a sect of Chri«tian communists 
instituted by Jean de I..dMdic in France in the 17th 
century. They did not distinguish Sunday from 
other days, holding that life u is all Sabbatii. 

E«abarutn« the standard of Constaminc the Great, 
adopted after his conversion to Christianity, marked 
will! his seal, and represented u(>on tlic coinage. 

Laboratory, a de|:>»rcinent or room, fitted uitU 
apparatus for prosecuting scientific inve.stig"ations. 

Labour Bxohangu, cstablislied in iQog, collect 
and supply iiiforniation as to employers wanting 
workpeople, and workpcopU* renuiring employnient. 
1'he country is divided into ten divisions, each with a 
divisional cloaritig-iiouse and chief, and all co. 
urdinated witli a central clearing-house in I.oiidon. 
The number of exchanges oiicn in Dec. 1912 was 
414, ii* nliich lime a daily average of over 3,000 
vacancies were being filled through this agency. 

Labourora, Btatuto of, was passed in 1 149, and 
again in 1357, with the obket of compelling IdKuinrs 
to accept a certain rate of wages and not leave tlicir 
employers' service, the Plague having rciulcrcd 
libourers so scarce that they were in great demand 
and had been insisting on higher pay. Tlu-si* 
enactments were iiitterly opposed and led to the 
" Peasants’ Revolt," headed by Wat Tyler. 

Labour Party has a total meinliersliip of neaily 
j.«ioo,ooo. Afliliated witli the iparty are 135 Trade 
Unions; 83 Trades Councils; 66 I.0C.1I Labour 
parties; 28,000 of the Independent Labour fiarty: 
and 3,237 meiiiliers ol ilie Fabian Society. In 1014 
tlit-rc- were 39 members of the Labour party in Parha- 
niviit, wnth J. Ramsay Ma< donald as cliainiiun. In the 
icco Parliaiiiciit the jiarty lin<i only 0 iiientl»ers 

Labrador! to, a inincrai of a Tx-'any lustre on 
licaiagc, found (n masses in igiu>oiis rocks, the best 
samples of whicli come from L.siirador. 

Labrax. a genus of fish, einbrncing the ancient 
Greek labrax and the ancient Roman lupus, and 
typically represented to-day by the cnnimon bass. 

Labyrinth, or maze, a combination of ro:ids und 
IMssages so constructed as to render it difficult fitr 
anyone ignorant of the clue to trace the way to 
the central part. Tlie Egyjitian labinnth on 
Lake Macris h.id 3,000 rooms, KVii of tiiera sui^ 
tcrraneaii, aiul the reinaiiider abcOe ground. The 
Cretan labyrinth of the mythology was said to have 
been constructed by llatdalus. There was one at 
Lemnos, renowned for its stuiactite colmiins ; giid 
another at Clusiuni constructed liv Porsenna, King of 
htruria, about 520 B.C. 'Ihe labyrinth in which 
Fair Kosatnond was concealed was at Woodstock. 
Uamptoo Court maee dates from the i6th emtury. 


Lubyrlnthodou, a gigantic fossil amphiUan, wMdi 
gets it^name from the curious labytintnine structure 
of ha ^tb. It occurs in the Red Sandstone forma- 
tion, and remains have been found in Britain and 
other parts of Europe. Its head was several feet 
totg, and Its footprints by which it was discovered, 
closely resemble the prints of the human hand. 

Lm, a resinous matter deriosttcd on the branches of a 
number of trojiical trees by the females of the lac- 
insect, tiic exudation including eggs and a vtocous 
coverbig. At the gathering time the twlg^ are 
broken off and dried m the sun, when the insects die, 
and die kc tliat remains is termed stuk~Utc. From 
this, by the removal of extraneous accretions and 
dissolving, seed-lac is produced. Shell-lae is seed- 
after it has been melted and otherwise prepared, 
and thidis the best known of the lacs, being used m the 
manufacture of vamishes, and sealing-wax, and for 
other commercial pu**poses. 

Lao (or Lakh), a Sanscrit word, meaning a 
mark, used ui India to indicate a lac (or 100,000) 
rupees. 

Laoa, a delicate fabric of linen, silk, or cotton tlireads, 
made by liand or machinery, and worked in varions 
ornamental designs. The kinds of lace are many, 
deriving their dtstmetive names either from the 
niethoa employed in production or from the p]ve 
where any special variety was originally made. iTie 
best known makes are pillow or nobbm-lacc, woven 
and plaited by hand ; needle-point lace, worked 
by the needle over a traced design; and macldne 
lace, which practically dates from Heathcote's in- 
vention of the early part of the 19111 century. Some 
of tlie most famed laces are the following ytf/swfVM, 
a iieedle-pomt lace; Srtts^els, a very fine kind, with 
needle-point ^rigs .md flowers; (^hantiUy^ a ulk 
variety with flowers and openwork; Cluny^ a net- 
kcewUh darned stitch; Hanuen, a delicate kind 
with dainty sprigs and figures ; MtckiiHt genendly 
made in one piece and very varied in design ; and 
/ 'aiencteHHfs, or bobbin lace of great durability, the 
{lattern and ground of winch arc made at the same 
time, being one of the best and most costly of kces. 
now manufactured in.unly in Belgium. 

LaoaPta, the name of a group of long-tailed Uzarda 
mhabhiiig tile wanner parts of Europe and Asia. 
Also the name of a constellation, lying south of 
Cepheus, its most important star being only of the 
fourth magnitude. 

Lactaeais, a genus of venomous snakes of the rattle- 
snake family, ''onfined to tropical countries, and 
including the “di^adly bushmaster," of Surinam, and 
several Crotalidn; pit-vipers ol Guiana and BrazU. 
Lacquer, a v.irnisn made from shellac and certain 
colouring matters, and utilised for imparting lustre to 
various surfaces of metal or wood. In China and 
Japan the production of lacquer ware of a ilecorative 
diameter has lot^ been an important industry, 
bringing into use gold, coral, vermilion, siirinkled, 
and otlicf hicquers. with filcasing effect. 
LacrimoBO, a musical term denoting a mournful 
method of playing ; satlly, witii feeling. 

LaorOBM, a iHitl game largely played in Canada, but 
of Indian origin. See Pears' Dtetu^tary tf Sports 
and Pastimes. 

LBqnrm&tory, tube-like vessels of glass found In 
graves of the ancients of the urn-burkl period, and 
supposed by some to have been the recqitacles of the 
consecrated tears of lamenting friends, but rcalfy used 
for holding ointments or perfumes, 
LaOB-d'Amour, a cord of running knots wom on 
the arm at one time by widows and unmarried 
women to denote their condition. 

LbaUo Aeld is revealed in its commonest form in 
sour milk, but is found also in the fennentation of 
certain vegetable Juices and putrifying animal 
matters. 

LMile EtherB* three different ethers, contalnhtf 
the same monatomic radical, derivable from lactic 
acid, viz., gthylic lactate, diethylic lactate, and mono- 
ethylic lactate. 

Laotometar, a tube or instrument for ascertaining 
the proi>ortioii of cream in a quantity of mBE 
Called also a galactometer. 
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liaeuitrlna DepoaltSt a ireoloirical term referring' 
to the strata deposits at the bottom of lakes 
which bv the re;'ul.trity of their occurr^e afford 
ikvouiable ojpportunities for scientific study. 

Ladder, a tnunework of portable steps, made of 
woo(\ or metal. There are Innumerable varieties, 
according to their nses. Thus : the standin^*ladder, 
the stepHadder, scallns: ladder, compaiaoa ladder, 
collapsible ladder, etc. 

Lftdyolri d, the common name of a numerous class of 
beetles— the Coccinella. The insect is usually of a 
red or yellow colour with small black spots. It can 
fly easily, but as it crawls over leaves or walls its 
progress is but slow. Ladybirds are of good service 
to ^ gardener by reason of their destruction of 
plant lice, amongst which they lay tlieir eggs ; and 
as the larva come to life they feed on the lice. « 

Lady-Day. the day of the festival of the Aimuncia- 
tion of the Virgin Mary, March sjth. One of the 
four English quarter days. 

Ladoon* a stretch of shallow water opening out upon 
the sea. The most fainiliar example is that of Venice, 
which is built on lagoons. 

Lake Dwelling*, the name given to certain pre- 
historic habitations originally limit above the waters 
of lakes or rivers, evidences of wliich liave been 
found in Switzerland, Bntaiii, and other parts of the 

*^ 1 d and new world. They were erected on platfumis 
supported by plies, the stumps of many of which 
still remain. The most valuable evidences in this 
connection, however, are the recovered fragments of 
pottery, bone, flint, bronze and iron implements, 
as well as some few human skeletons, affording inter- 
esting testimony to the primitive existence led by 
the lake dwellers. 

Lak*a ate bodies of water collected in depressions 
of the earth's surface. The most notable fakes are 
the Great Lake series of North America, including 
Lakes Superior, Michigan, Huron, Eric, and Ontario, 
all discharging into the St. Lawrence River. Africa 
has an enormous area of lakes, including the Albert 
Nyanza and the Victoria Nyaiiza, forming the sources 
of^the White Nile, lakes Tang.inyika, Nyassa, Tchad, 
etc. Smaller lakes are numerous m other countries— 
Switzerland, Germany, Italy, England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, all having their lake regions, where the scenery 
is Invariably beautiful and romantic. 

LaJn Sohool, the name given, at first in ridicule, 
to a distinguished trio of poets— Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge and Southey— who made their homes in the 
English l..ake District. The term means little, 
however, in point of literary classification, as tliere 
was little real affinity of thought bciween the three 
poets named. 

Lalo, the leaves of the Baobab, dried and powdered ; 
a favourite food of certain Afric.in tribes. 

Iiiuna. the high priest of the Tibetan Buddhists, 
usmally styled the Grand Lama, and supposed to be 
the incarnation of Adibuddha, lives in a palace at 
Lhasa. A Britisii mission, sent out to compel the 
remov.il of certain trade restrictions, took possession 
of Lhasa in 1904, from which the 1 anna had previously 
fled. The result was the election of a new Lama 
and the signing of a better trading treaty. In xpro, 
Chinese action compelled the Dalai Lama to seek 
refuge in IndLi, when he was deposed by the Chinese 
government; but in 1012 he returned to Tibet, and, 
although he was still opposed by China, British 
intervention prevailed and he was allowed to remain. 

LamalBin* tlie form of Buddhism prevalent in Tibet, 
witli a ve^ exclusive sacerdotal organisation, of 
which the Grand Lama is the head. 

Lamelllbranchiatat a cLxss of moli^cs, ap- 
parently headle.ss, with lamelliform gills. I'lie body 
IS enclosed in a pair of lateral valves divided across 
the back and held together by a hinge. 

LamelXloornla. a class of insects of the Colooptera 
order, rcmarkalde for tlieir lamelliferous antennae 
witli club-like terminations. They are herbivorous 
and number several thousand species, the best- 
known representatives bmng the 5 taj^*beetles and 
cockchafers. 

Lamination, a geological term designatiag a class 
oi rocks with thin cleavages, such as slate or sliale. 
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Day is one of the oldest of the Church 
festivals, probably derived from the loaf-mass (lllaf- 
nicesse) of the Anglo-Saxons. It occurs on August i. 
In the olden times it was the day whes loaves were 
given in place of first-fruit offerings. 
Xdlmmergeier, the bearded vulture of Alpine 
regions, and tlie largest of European birds of prey. 
It has a wliitc head with black tufts at the base of 
the bill, and its general plumage is dark brown, 
nearly black. It mainly inhabits the niountafii 
ranges of Soul hem Europe and Northern Africa, and 
extends to Cliiiia. 

Lampblaokt a carboniferous pigment obtained from 
flame-smoke, and now product in specially con- 
structed furnaces in wnich bodies nch in carbon, 
such as tar, resin, petroleum, etc., are burned. The 
smoke or soot resulting is collecced from the sides of 
the furnace, and forms laiimblack, which is largely 
used in ink and paint manufacture. 

Lamprey, an eel-like fish found in the rivers and on 
the sea-coasts of Britain and other temperate regions. 
It ha.s a circular suctorial mouth and teeth, and lives 
on other fishes. There are three Britisii species, the 
River Lamprey, the Small Lamprey, and the Sea 
Lamprey, which attains a length of 3 feet. Some 
kimpreys spawn in the higher reaches of rivers. 
Lamps arc vessels for holding an illuminating agent, 
and m modem times are of many kinds. In Anglo- 
Saxon times they were made of hom. The first public 
street lamps were oil Ininp-.. London being lighted in 
this manner in z68i. Gas lamps were introduced in 
X814. A great advance was made in dutnestic lamp 
illumination by Argaml, a Frenchman in 1787, a 
lamp uivcntcd by him having a circular burner or 
wick, and by the admission of a current of air 
oxygenUed tlie flame. This procedure, together 
with the enclo'iing glass tube adopted, greatly in- 
creased the brilliance of the light. Among the more 
distinctive lamps of later times are the v.arious electric 
lamps, the incandescent gm* lamps, the paraffin oil 
and naphtha spirit lamps, the submarine lamp for 
burning under water, and tlie Davy safety lamp for 
colliery use 

Lanoe, a military weapon carried by cavalry regi- 
ments, and consisting of a long spear fir Imrlii^ at 
or charging an enemy with. The war-l.ince of the 
Middle Ages was about i& feet long , tlic preseiit- 
flay lance rarely exceeds it feet. 

Lanoelatt a se.i-fish of slight development, without 
skull or brain, and having tor backbone a gelatinous 
rod devoid of ribs. It is not uncommon around the 
British co.ists, living mostly in the s.'md. 

Lancers, light cavalry soldiers armed with lances. 
Most European nniiics contain regiments of Lancers 
the Russian Cossacks, the Geniian Ultlans, etc.,— 
but there were no regiments of Lancers in England 
before 1816. 

** Lancet,” the name of the chief English medical 
Journal, cestablislied in 18^3 by Dr. WakTcy. 
Lanoewood, a liard. durable, and ela.stic kind of 
wood obtained from certain West Indian trees of the 
Anonacett order, and much used in coach- buildmg ; 
in Guiana, tlic wooil is called Yari Van. 

Land is tlie earth's surface, or, more strictly, that 
portion of It which is unsubmerged. Ttic total land 
area of Great Brit.iin is e6,2oi,oon acres. In 1851 
the land and houses of the united Kingdom yicldra 
on aggregate rental of j£'505.oo(i. In x88a there were 
nearly a million land-owners in England and Wales 
(exclusive of the luetrupuhs), 703,000 of whom owned 
less than one acre. It is estimated that more than 
half of the land of the kingdom is now possessed by 
about 7,000 jiersons. 

Landau, a kind of carriage, originally made at 
l.andau in Germany, its distinguishing feature being 
that the covered top is hi two parts and can bo let 
down or putwp .is required. 

Land Crab, a family of crabs winch live mainly on 
land, though as a rule migrating to the sea to deposit 
^heir eggs. When their offspring attain full develop- 
ment 111 the water, the old crabs return to theur 
inland quarters, taking their young ones with them. 
Land Laagua, an association formed in 1879 by 
Parnell and others for compelling a reduction in the 
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rents of land in Ireland, and In case of non* 
compliance refusing to jiay rent. For a time this 
League exercised great political influence and was 
an important aid to the Home Rule agitation. 

XiandralJ* popularly known as the Corncrake, is a 
regular summer visitor to lintalu, and is well known 
by Its harsh and piercing note, so familiar m corn- 
lands m the night-time. 

LandallPt a breakage of a mass of soil or rock away 
from a mountain, lull, or clilf, due to a variety of 
natural causes, such as the saturation of the earth by 
water or the decay or slipping of portions of rock. 
Many serious landslips have occurred from time to 
time. In r6i8, an earthfall hapjiened at Plum, on 
Lake Como, involving the dcstrurtiou of many 
l)uildings and the loss of numerous lives. In 1806 a 
portion of Rossberg mountain in Switzerland slipped 
from its position, and faUiiig into the valley lielow 
buned many villages and hamlets and over Bl-o 
people. A chalk cuff from 100 to 150 feet high and 
three-quarters of a mile long fell at Lyme Rugis, in 
Dorsetshire, in 18^ doing terrible ciamage. Over 
300 people were kitied by a landslip in Nynee Tal, 
m India, In 1880; and at Quebec, m 1889, a rocky 
emmence called Cape Didiiunul gave wn), many 
buildings being destroyed and lives lost. 

LaJlgaage. words by w'hicli thouglits are uttered or 
expressed, is divisible into many groups. Ihere 
were thirteen original European languages ; Greek. 

German, Sclavonian, Welsh, Biscayan, Insh, 
Albanian, Tartarian, Illyrian, Jazygian, Ciiaucin, and 
Finnic. Italian, French, Spamsii, and Portuguese 
arc olTshoots of the Latin tongue. The Teutonic is 
the foundation of the present Gemiaii. I'anish, 
Swedish, Norwegian and Pnglish languages, liirkish 
is a I'artarian dialect. There are 3,000 languages or 
dralccts spoken throughout the world. 

Lanitun d'Oo« an ancient French dialect— the 
language of the Trouluidours— confined to the country 
soimi of the Loire. It deriied its name from tlie 
fact that it used ac instead of out for the afiirniative. 

Lan^ue d'Oul, the old northern French dialect, 
distinguished by the use of ffut for the affirmative, in 
contradiction to the lant^te <foc, just noticed. 

Lantfuria, a beautiful kind of small arlKircal beetles 
of metallic sheen, inhabiting most parts of the world, 
and peculiar because of their short antnin.a\ Thu 
1 ant^unitta sul -family includes the ** L.Kly birds." 

Lanlldca. constitute tne slink e family of birds, of 
which there lire about 3oo widely distributed species. 

Lannar. the name of a distinguished memiier of the 
falcon family, cliiefly inhabiting the countries around 
the Mediterranean. 

Lantern, a case for enclosing, holding, or carr) ing a 
light. In its earliest fonii it was made of horn, and 
called 1 Innihurn, but the name now covers a v.ineiy 
of forms, from the large stationary lantern of a liglit- 
housc to a Chinese colUpsible p.'iper lantern. t*ee 

Magic Lantern, etc, 

Lantarn Fly, the name of a class of insects of the 
J-'u/f^ora genus, with muzzle-shaped heads which arc 
said to emit a light like tlmt given forth by fireflies 
in the dark. They occur in China, Brazil, and oilier 
hot countries, but recent naturalists dispute the 
actual luminosity of the insect. 

“ Lantern of England.*’— Bath Abbey possesses so 
many windows that it Is called sometimes the “ I..'U)tern 
o*' England." It was a “ Poiu'-h service " held at Bath 
A obey by James II, th&t induced Bishop Ken to 
sign the invitation to William of Orange, 
though he aflcrwards repented and became a Non* 
Juror, Among minier(>u.s inreresting moiunnenis 
Bath Abbey contains tliat 01 Malthus. whose ItSAay 
on Population gave the first inspiration to Darwin. 

Lanthanum, a scarce metal discovered by 
Mosander m 1841, found m association with didymium 
ill the oxide of cerium 

Lapidary, a cutter of, or dealer in. precious stones ; 
also useuui adlcctive torm m regard to the working, 
engraving, or sotting of stones. 

Lapis Lazuli, an azure blue mineral found In limea 
stone and granite, from which the .ultramarine 
pigment is obtained. The best comes from Chm.i 
and Persia. 


Lapwing,' or Plover, is a fomlUar bird on the 
moors and marshy places of Britain. It Is often 
called Ae ** peewit,'^ from its cry. Its back and 
wiim show green, violet and initide tints, and the 
uncicr parts are wliitc. It carries a black crest. 
Plovers i^gs are a table luxury much esteemed. 

Larboard, is the oUl nautical term indicating the 
left-hand side of a ship, now more commonly called 
the port side. 

Laron, a familiar coniferous tree In the mountain 
Teflon of northern Europe, and tliough not native to 
Britain, the Common Larch is successfully cultivated 
in various parts of tiie kingdom, ft is one of the 
best of all tunientine yielding trees, and the bark is 
valued fur tanning. 

Laroeny in its broad signifleanre means the fraud u 
leig taking away and appropriation of the personal 
goods of another Larceny is of two kinds: simple 
larceny which is theft apart from accompanying 
aggravation ; and cempoutui larceny, tliat which is 
rendered more serious by being combined with as- 
sault. or forced entrance into an enclosed place, such 
as a hoi’i.e or shop. 

Lard is the clarifl^ fat of swine. Originally it was 
almost exilusively used m cooking, Imt row it is 
also utilised tor a variety of conmir'rcial purposes, 
such as the making of lubricating oil, (he manufacture 
of candles, etc. > 

Lapea were tutelary deities of the ancient Romans 
and of two cU.sses, Lares dontestm, tlie household 
grnls. and Lares publtci, the gods of piililic places. 
Both classes were represented by images or statues. 

Laridos, a family of web-footed svMriiimng gulls, 
white and pearly blue in colour, very widely dis- 
tributed over the sea coasts of tlie norlu ami feeding 
mainly on fish. 

Lark, a tamily of birds iAlaudida*) of which there 
are about kx) species, some of which— notably the 
skylark— are famed for their marvellous .singing and 
soaring quahti(>s. They build their nests on Uie 
ground in the open country. Britain has six species, 
of which the skj lark and the woodlark are the best 
known. Atnca luts the greatest number of larks; 
Amedca has only one species, the homed lark, but 
It is not a true Alaudiili'. 

Larkspur, the common name of the genus Deb 
phinium, a favourite flower introduced uito British 
ganlens from bwitzcrland in 1^7,^ 

l,uva, ihc undeveloped form of any animal which, 
before nidtnruy, undergoes metamorphosis. The 
tenn w'as foirieijy used only to designate insects m 
the caterpillar slagt , but now takes in the larval 
forms of the frog (the tadjiole) and numerous oihci 
early stages of nninitd existence. 

Lascar, conmionly an East Indian .sailor engaged m 
British or foreign service The name is also given to 
East Indian c.uiii) followers and regimental servants. 

LaBtatfc* a shipping term rclernug to the lading of a 
ship, and also formerly a di.ty <or the right of con- 
veying goods by ships. 

Lateen, a tiiangular sail affixed to a tapering yard, 
much u.sed on light cargo vessels of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Latent Heat is a term expressing a condition in 
which, when a solid is converted into a lujiiid, or a 
liquid into a gas, a certain amount of lieat is absorbed, 
and, liaving no eflect on the thermometer, is de- 
scribed as latent. 

Lateran Couuollz were the eleven religious conven- 
tions held in tlie lateran l).isilic.i at Rome for deciding 
important questions of v'hiirth doctrine The flrsi 
was held m 049 to deal with tlic Monothelites; three 
were held in the i?th century, one in the 13th, and 
the rest m the lOth. Tnat of 1179 formulated the 
laws for the elei non of Popes ; and that of 1213 pro- 
ntninced 111 favour of the (.lusade. 

Latarlta, a peculiar ferruginous kind of rcx:k, exten- 
sive beds nt which are found m India and Ceylon. 
Much of it belongs to the Tertia^ period. 
Lataroflexion, a scientific and pathological term 
signifying "a bending aside." 

Latee, a genus of fishes of the perch family. Ther^ 
are only three species, two of whkh are found in the 
Nile and in Queensland, while the tliird is confined 
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to Australian rivers only. It attains the length ot 
firom 8 to 3 feet. 

Latitude is the extent of the earth or tla heavens 
reckoned from the equator to tlie pole, ana was first 
determined by Hipparchus, of Nice, about i6a B.C. 

Latltudlnarlane. a body of theoloeians whose 
object was to enlarge the scope of the Anglican 
Church so as to bring the Nonconformists within its 
fold, and included such eminent z7th century divines 
as Burnet, Tillotson, Hales, and Chilluigworth. At 
the present day the term is applied generally to such 
as are opposed to doctrines and forms of any kind. 

Luudhlnd Gas is nitrous oxide, and received its 
name from the fact that on being inhaled its first 
effect was to produce exhilaration. It was one of the 
earliest anaesthetics, and is mu^h used in dentistry 
and for minor surgical operations. . 

Laudhlng Jaokaaa. (See Klngflaher.) 

Laughlntf-atookt a butt for ridicule, a person or an 
object provoking scornful hilarity. 

LuughtePt a convulsive action of the respiratory 
muscles, acconioanicd by a succession of short vocal 
sounds, induce! I by sudtfen joy or mirth. 

Lannoe* a family of eel-hke sea fishes found in large 
numbers on the coasts of North Amenca and Hunme. 
There are two species common to British waters. 
These fishes are of a briglit silvery hue. and live 

knuch in the sand underneath the water. They are 
much prized as bait. 

Laundry t any room or building in wliicli the work of 
washing and ironing of clothes is carrie<l on Ste.uii 
laundries have become common in recent times, and 
in many ways->the introduction of improved wa.shing 
soaps, and of labour-saving contrivances generally— 
laundry operations have been greatly simplified. 
Luureate. (.See Poet Laureate.) 

Laurentlan Syetem refets to a group of rocks m 
the region of the Upper Lakes of Canada, repre- 
senting at some points a tliicknoss of 3 o,(Kx) feet. No 
fossils are found in tills group, and the uitcrciice is 
that it is the must ancient known. 

Laurlo Aoid« a monobasic acid obtained from the 
oleaginous principle of picliunm beans, and from 
butter, cocoanut oil, etc. * 

Lava, the molten fluid rock which is ejected from a 
volcano while in eruption. 

LavUFf the popular name of certain varieties of sea- 
weed, Paphyra^ which attach themselves to rocks 
and are used as food or condiment. 

Lawn, very fine sun-bleached luien, in olden times 
called cloth of Rheims." 

Load, a soft malleable metal, occurring in numerous 
ores, which are easily smelted. It is found in its 
native form in small quantities in Sweileii. Lead is 
largely used in the making of service pipes on 
account of its pliability ; and as an alloy element it 
combines in the formation of type metal, stereo 
metal, shot metal, pewter, and inany other coin- 
pounds. Lead niiiiing is carried on in several of the 
northurn counties of Lngland and in Wales. Our 
chief imports of lend are from Spain. The lead 
output of the workl now averages over i.ooo.ocxi tons 
per annum, of which about onc-foiirtli is raised within 
the British Empire, Australia being the chief Brittsli 
lead-producing region. 

Leaf-InMCt, a peculiar class of insect which in 
colour and form so closely resembles a leaf that it is 
difficult to distinguish the one from the other. The 
genus is cntomoTogically styled Phyllium, and one 
variety is familiarly known as the " walking leaf." 

Loagaes, or comoinations of kings, countries, or 
communities, have been frequent since th<-3kings of 
Canaan united against the Israelites. Among the 
most famous leagues may be mentioned the Holy 
League which prevented the accession of Henry 1 v 
of I%mce until he became a Roman Catholic ; the 
Solenm League and Covenant of Scotland m 1638 ; 
and the Lfsague of Augsburg against France in 
z686. 

L«ap Tmup (or BlMextlla) was fixed by Julius 
Caesar, 45 B.C., the addition of one dajtiin every four 
years bringing the measure of the calendar year even 
with the astronomical year, with three minutes per 
year over ; this again is levelled up by dropping leap 


year at stated intervals. Thus 1700, x8oo, and zi^ 
were not leap years, but it will be some centuries 
now before another rectification will be required. 

Leather was made in ancient Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome, and has through succeeding centuries played 
an important part in the service of man. It consists 
of the dressed hides or skins of animals, after the 
process of tenning has been gone through. Untanned 
skins are known as pelts. Leather is classed either 
according to the skins from which it is made or the 
system of preparation employed. The best-known 
kinds are morocce, kid, Russia, chamois, Cordovaa, 
grained, patent, russet, tan, calf, Hungarian, etc. 

Leaven, a mixture of flour and sour milk, formeriy 
used in fermenting large quantities of fresh dough, a 
prcixiration now superseded by yeast. 

Leech, an aquatic bloud-stickiiig worm, mostly found 
in fresh-water poiuls. Each end of the body is pro- 
vided with a sucker, but that at the head end has 
^ws and tcoth. The medicinal leech lias three jaws. 
Tlie leech attaches itself with avidity to animal 
bodies and sucks until glutted. This medicinal leech 
is common in the Suiitli of Europe ; the dark-hued 
Horse Leech is the most common species in Britain. 

Leeward, a nautical term, meaning m the direction 
of the wind. 

Legal Tender of Cold is good in this country to 
any amount ; of Dank of England notes for any sum 
above ;^5, except in certain circumstances by the 
bank itsorf; silver is legal tender up to 40s., bronze 
up to IS., farthmgs up to 6d. 

Legend, a story m which the marvellous, sii 'icmatural 
or mythical is a leading feature. The earliest forms 
of legends were the stories of the lives of the saints. 

Legerdemain, sleight of hand, coniunng, juggling, 
a kind of performance in which trick and dexterity 
of hand deceive the eye and give the impression of 
feats that are naturally im])OSSible. 

Legion, a body of Roman troops, varying in numbers 
at different periods. Under Marius a legion consisted 
of 6,aoo soldiers, besides 700 horse. Augustus’s army 
was coinposccl of 45 legions, with the addition ot 
35,000 horse and 37, ckjo light armed troops. A legion 
was divided into zo cohorts, and every cohort into 
three companies, each containing two contunons. 
Three lemons composed the Roman army of occu- 
pation in Britain. 

Legion ot Honoar, the French order for dis- 
tinguished services, military or civil, was instituted 
by Napoleon 1 . m zBoa, and confirmed and modified 
under later rulers. There arc five grades— Grands 
Croix, Grands Ofliciers, Cominaiuleurs, Ofiiciers, and 
Chevaliers 

Legitimists, supporters of the claims of the elder 
branch of the Bourbon family to the throne of J'rance. 
The deatli of the Comte de Chambord m 1883 child- 
less transferred tlie right of claim to the Comte de 
Paris, head of the younger Bourbon branch. 

Legumin, a mtrogenous proteid substance obtained 
from peas, beans, and similar plants. It is also 
called vegetable casein." 

Lslpoa, a kind of pheasant native to Australia, nesting 
in mounds. It has a crested head and dark plunuige. 

Lema. tlie North American potato beetle, a voracious 
little insect, w'ith yellow head and liody marked with 
three longitudinal deep black stripes. The famous 
Colorado iiotato beetle belongs to the Phytophaga 
tribe, as does also the " Tumi|>-iack,” the larvse ol 
which are the jilague of the British farmer. 

Lemming, a small light brown rodent with dark 
siiots, abounding in Scandinavian countries and in 
Siberia. There is an American species found in the 
Hudson Bay region. The lemming is about 5 inches 
long, with a short stump of a tail. 

Lemar, a group of mammals nearly allied to 
monkeys, noted for liaving strong pliant toes enabling 
tliem to use their feet as hands, and also well- 
developed tTiiiinbs on the hands. They have long 
squiireVlike tails and fox-shaped heads, and are dis- 
tnbuted over the tropical parts of the old world. 

littUMfl are, broadly speaking, either convex, having 
the thickest part in the centre and magnlfyiiig 
objects, or concave, with the thinnest part in the 
centre and reducing the objects. Each kind hu 
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sevend varieties, peculiar from their proportions, 
orangement, and specific effects. 

Xienti the4o(lays period offasting that precedes Easter. 

l4«o« one of the is signs of the Zodiac, bounded on 
the west by Cancer, and on the east by the Virgin. 
Tlie constellation consists of 7s stars, one of which is 
Regulus. 

Leopupd* a well-known carnivorous spotted mammal, 
an Inhabitant nf Africa and Asia. Its skin has a 
light tawny ground, which is covered with dark 
brown ^ts. 

Lapldodendvon, a fossil plant of gigantic height 
(nearly 100 feet) bearing a conc-like fruit, frequently 
met with in the coal strata. 

LAPldodanold. the second sub-order of the ganoid 
fishes m Owen’s classihcation, tiieir bodies being 
covered with scales of moderate size. 

Iiapidopter^ an order of insects etnbiacing the 
various species of butterflies and moths. 

XtfepldCkSlMn, a genus of ganoid fishes, whose sole 
surviving representative is the Mud-fish, confined 
almost exclusively to the Amazon. 

littpoHdtt. the scientific name of all animals of the 
hare and rabbit family. 

liapiU, the constellation of tlie Hare, situated midcr 
the Orion group, and one of the constellations with 
which tlie ancients were familiar. 

XiMmmb. a parasitic crustacean which is more fully 
developed in its young than in its adult existence. 
After entering upon its parasitic stage it has no use 
for external organs and loses them. Its presence is 
believed injuriously to atfctt the vision of the fishes 
upon which it is parasitic. 

Iittitvas dtt Caohei, sealed letters which the kntgs 
of Fiance Issued to their agents to secure tlie 1111- 

S risonmcnt of distrusted or disliked persons without 
■iaL Abolished in 1789. 

Laaoina. a crystalline, pulverulent substance produced 
by the decomposition of nitrogenous matter, other- 
wise known as amido-caprnic acid, and called 
leucine because of its whiteness. 

LaveiaaUB, a genus of fishes of the Carp fomily, 
distributed over the waters of all tcmficrate regions, 
and comprising some go species. The roacli, chub, 
and dace are of this family, also the white mullet and 
the minnow. 

liavda, a State reception by the king attended only 
by gentlemen. 

Lavallara, an English nnlitarv-politlcal party pro- 
minent about xfi47 in the IVirl.'.uiientary army, and 
advocated the levelling of social distinctions. 

Lavar, a lod-like bar of metal or wood used for 
raising heavy bodies, and worked by means of a 
support called the fulcrum placed at a given distance 
underneath the lever. 

JLawla, a contrivance of stone-lifting, the principle of 
which was known to the ancient Romans ; it consists 
of two dovetail tenons of iron or other metal, 
expanded by an mterveiiing key in a dovetail- 
shaped mortice in the stone, ana siiackled by a 
ring^ bolt to the hoisting chain, 
liai^an Jar. an apoaruus for accumulating 
electricity, invented by Cuneus of Leyden ui 1746, 
and consisting of a Jar coated inside and out with 
tinfoil for about two-thirds of ns height, and having 
its inner coating connected with the top by a brass 
knob and chaui. Thus an electric cliarge is set up, 
and a number of Jars will constitute a battery. 

LL a Chinese distance measure, about the third of an 
English mile. Also a Chinese weight, ihe thousandth 
part of on ounce, or liang. 

UaiB. a geological term referring to the lower section 
of the Jurassm group, and mainly comprising shales 
and limestones. 

Ubalt any writing, printed matter, picture or 
illustmtion put forth with malicious intent for the 
purpose of bringing a person into publX: ridicule and 
contempt. An aggrieved person may proceed either 
by dvu action or criminal indictment. A good 
defence is that the words complained of are true and. 
to the public advantage to be made known. Since 
zeSi no newspaper proprietor can be criminally 
prosecuted for libel without the fiat of the Public 
rnsecutor. A spoketi libel Is zfoMdErr. , 


Iilbra, the Scales, one of tlie twelve Signs of the 
Zodiac,Qylng east of the Scorpion. 

Ziibanbls, a political party n.iine that came into Vogue 
about 183B to designate the advanced Keformers. 

Llbaval Unloniata, tlie portion of the Liberalparty 
which separated from Mr. Gladstone on the Home 
Rule question in 1886, and afterwards became alhed 
with the Conservatives. On the Introduction of Mr. 
Chamberlain's Tariff Reform policy many Liberal 
Unionists withdrew from the alliance, and continned 
to support Free Trade. Apart from this, IJbOral 
Unionists have acted with the Consen’ativcs, and 
now the term Unionists covers all sections of the 
Conservative party. 

LlbFaj 4 aa, before the invention of printing, were 
fe«is and only got together at enormous cost. A' 
Nineveh remains of liliranes, consisting of tablets o' 
baked clay, have been discovered. A publir. 
library existed in Athens in 540 B C. The library 
at Alexandria, destroyed when Julius Ciesar set fire 
to the city, 47 H.C., cont.Mned 400,000 valuable MS. 
books. Among tlie great libraries of later times 
may be mentioned the Vatican Library at Rome, 
fouiidetl in 1^; the Royal Library at Paris (1350), 
now containing over a.oco.ooo vols.; the Astor 
Library, New York; and in England, the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, and the invaluable British Museui^ 
Library at Bloomsbury, the latter containing over 
2,000,000 vols. Since 1850 Free Libranes have 
been established in all tlie chief cities nncl towns of 
the kingdom, and Mr Andrew Camegic has devoted 
several millions sterling to the Iniilding and endow- 
ment of such institutions in America and the United 
Kingdom. 

Llbvai^y of tha India Ofllea* Tliis interesting 

linrary contams some manuscripts, induding 

over a thousand volumes of Arabic documents in a 
general collection, and nciirly 3,000 taken from tlie 
hlogul archives upon the fall of Delhi, when some 
a, 600 Persian manuscripts were also taken. There 
are 3.000 Persian manuscrijits in a general collection. 
The library also comprises Paii, Burmese, Singhalese. 
Malay, and Javanese paper and pnlni-leaf writu^, 
and ^ volumes of llubcUn and 921 volumes of 
Chinese block prints, besides many miscellaneous 
documents collected by Hudson and Wilson, and 
some Wu volumes of English and European manu- 
scripts of histoncal value, severally collect^ by 
Onne, Mackfcpzie, Elliott, Ihichianan-Hsunilton, 
Wilks and otlters The other department eff the 
library— that of printed books— l^s two divisions, the 
'* Red " or Oneiitil side, comprising some 14,000 
volumes in l.Lastern languages or translations there- 
from, and the “ Blue" or European side, which con- 
tains no fewer tlian 43.000 volumes. Every facility is 
given to reputable literary Wf>rkers to refer to or take 
away on loan any books or mimiscripts. 

Libratlon, an astronomiLal tenii referring to an 
apparent irregularity in the moon's course, which 
may be hbration m longitude or latitude, or diurnal, 
and due to a variety of causes. 

Libyan* a group ot languages spoken by .tribes 
iiilutbiting the mountain districts of Barbary. 

Llcenaa* special penuission to do or sell certain 
specified things, usually such .is are liable to excise 
duty. Licenses are required for keeping carriages, 
dogs, for shooting game, for hawking and peddling, 
for selling beer, me, wines and sinrits. tobacco, 
p.itent nied>citi^!>. utc. Excise duties in tlie Umted 
Kingdom produce over thirty millions sterling, 

Llotor* a public functionary of Ancient Rome whose 
duty was to carry out the orders of tlie magistrates, 
punish offenders, and attend upon liis sufierlors on 
all public occasions. 

Llaiit die right by which a person holding personal 
property of another can retain possession 01 it until 
some claim that he has against the owner i& satisfied. 

Ltautenant, a title implying the holding of an 
office under or for a supenor. Thus, a Lmtenant- 
General is iK7xt under the full General and takes his 
place in his absence, and so also with regard to 
Lieutenant-Colonels. When the title is held alona It 
ranks in the army next to the Captain, and In tita 
navy next to a Commander. 
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Ufa-Boat was invented in 1785 by Lionel Lukin, 
and in 1790 a greatly improved boat wa#iitrodu(.e<i 
by Henry Greatliead, wlio received a parliamentary 
grant of ^i.aoo for liis Invention. Later boats aro a 
great advance upon Gr cathead’s. The Royal 
National Lifeboat Institution, founded in 1624, has 
the lifeboat service of the United Kingdom under its 
control. Over 47,000 lives have since tieen saved by 
the lifeboat service and considerably over a quarter 
of a nilllioii sterling has been paid m pecuniary re> 
wards. Two hundred and cighty-three lifeboats are 
maintained at the expense of the institution. 

Iilfe-Ouards (see Guards). 

Light has a velocity of iB6,uoo miles a second, eight 
minutes suftiring tor ligiit to travel from the sun to 
the earth, distance o(^.75o,uao miles. § 

Lighthouses to warn ships of dangerous places and 
indicate coasts, points, harbours, etc., have existed 
since the building of the first Pharos at Alexandria. 

085 B.C. In early l.ghthouses the lights were simple 
fgies. A coal fire light was shown at Tynemouth 
Castle Lighthouse in 1638, There was no great 
advance made in lighthouse building until the 6rst 
Eddystone erection was put up in 1758-60 (see Eddy- 
■tono). The whole problem of lighthouse buildmg 
and lighting, invested though it has been with tre- 
9 mendous difficulties, may be said to have been 
mastered within the last century ; not only are the 
present structures itnpregnable to storm and tempest 
but the light that they are supplied with is a tnou* 
sand times more brilliant than under the older 
systems. The introduction of parabolic mirrors was 
a great improvement, providing a reftecting medium 
that carried to a great distance. Further improve* 
menta were made by Fresnel, Stevenson, and others, 
and now the electric light 1 as been adopted to a 
laiwe extent with ample success. The whole of the 
lighthouses of England are under the contra] of 
Trinity House; Commissioners of Northern Light* 
houses control those of Scotl.ind : and the Irish light* 
houses are controlled by the Dublin Ballast Board. 

Lightning is an electric discharge from the clouds, 
and is usually forked ur ^hiet. The former is the 
more dangerous. 

Lightning Conduotor, a metal ro<l, the upper 
part of wnich is of copper with a cotiiral (joint, the 
lower portion being iron, which extends into the 
earth. Its eifect is to gatiier to itself the surrounding 
electricity and discharge it into the earth, thus pre* 
ventiim its falling upon the protected building. In 
ships, ughtnmg cpnductors arc fixed to the masts and 
carri^ down through the shiji's kecl-sheathing. 

Lignin* a substance found in the cell walls of plants, 
and present in all woody fibres. 

Lignite* mi intermediate substance between peat and 
coal ; it is, m fact, undeveloped coal, and Iraowu as 
brown coal. 

LUlputlaJi AFinles.~Tlic smallest army in the 
world IS that of Monaco, with 75guar(ls, 75 carabineers, 
and so firemen. Next conicb t^iat of Luxemburg, 
with 135 gendannes, 170 volunteers, aiul 30 musicians. 

In case of war, says the law, ** the number of volun* 
teers may be temporarily raisedi to 750." In the 
Republic of San Marino .th<^ have universal com* 
puKory service, with the result that they can put m 
tho field nine companies, composing 950 men and 
38 officers, commanded by a marshal. Tliis, how- 
ever, is the war strength of the force.s. On a peace 
footing the Republic can only put one compaiiy of 
60 men on tlie parade-ground. In the c:a.se of the 
Republic of Liberia, the most striking feature is the 
proportion of officers to privates. Tne.:^ are 800 of 
the former and only 700 of the latter. None the less, 
the Republic issues proclamations of neutrally when 
wars break out between the great Powers of Europe. 

Llmbofger* a specially strong kind of cheese made 
at Limburg, a province partly in Holland and partly 
In Belgium. 

Cilm*, an alkaline earth obtained from kiln-heated 
Hmestone. and used in making mortals and cements, 
also as manure fur difficult sofls, and in tanning. 

Iitm«llght is produced by directing anoxyhydragen 
flame upon a piece of quick-lime, which reflects a 
bclUiam white light This stream of light gathered 
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in a lantern is used for illuminating objects->on the 
theatre stage, for instance— with an intense brilliance^ 
and for signalling and other purposes.^ 

Llmastona is carbonate of calcium. It is found in 
every geological formation, and is highly fossiliferous. 
Marble is limestone of a specially hard kind. 

Limpet* a well-known marine mollusc with a single- 
valved shell, generally found sticking close to sea- 
washed rocks. 

Linen* a textile fabric manufactured from flax fibre, 
known to the ancient Egyptians, and first manu- 
factured in England under Tlenry 111 by Flemish . 
weavers. The chief seat of the inanuEacture is the 
North of T reland, with Belfhst as the centre. Dundee 
and Leeds are also large hnen-producii^towns. 

Ling. a sea-fish common on the coasts of Britain, and 
abounding in more northern waters. It averages 
from 3 to 4 feet in length, and is a voracious feeder, 
living chiefly on smalTfish. 

Llneaed* these^ of the flax plant, containing, apart 
from its fibroin substance, certain oily and nitro- 
genous matter of considerable commercial value. 
This yields linseed oil. and what is left is converted 
into cattle food. 

Lion* the chief representative of the Felidae and 
Carnivora, now chiefly found on the African continent, 
though at one time it must have roamed over 
Europe, fossil lions having been discovered in 
Britain. Its large square head, its flowing mane (in 
tlie males only), and its tufted tail distinguish it from 
other animals. 

Lion and Unloorn* the supporting figures of the 
^ union of 


royal arms of Great Britain, i. 

Scotland with England at the accession of James I 
(James VI of Scotland), the Hon representing Eng- 
land. and the unicorn Scotland. 

Xilquenn are essences combined with alcoholic 
liquid, and arc of many kinds, named according to 
their flavourings or place of production, and include 
Maraschino, Chartreuse. Cutacoa, Benedicthie, 
Noyau, Kummel, etc. 

Liquid* the name popularly given to any flowing 
substance. The line of demarcation between the 
most flexible solid .and the thickest liquid is almost 
imucrceptible. All liquids are composed of mole- 
cules or particles. 

Llquovlou* a juicy substance obtained from the root 
of tho Glycyrrhxza glabra, and used in the making 
of sweetmeats, and as a throat remedy. Pontefract 
is the chief seat of the traile in England, what are 
called Pontefract (or Pouifrct) cakes being made 
from liquorice. 

Llru* an Italian silver coin, equal to too cefitesinti, 
and worth in exchange about 8}d. English.^ 

XiltenlUS were first used in church processions in the 
5fh century. The first English litany was com- 
manded to be recited in the Reformed churclie.s by 
Henry VIII in 1344. 

Lithium* obtained from an alkaline substance named 
lithia, was discovered m 1B17 by .a Swede, Mr. 
Arfwedson. and is the lightest metal known. It 
resembles i>ota.ssium in its chemical composition. 

Llthotfrapny* tlie act of writing on stone and print- 
ing thereftoin, was discovered by Alois Senefelder 
about 1799, and was Introduced into England a lew 
years later. Many improvements in the art have been 
made iii recent years, especially in chromo-lithography 

LlihoMOpe* an instrument invented by Sir David 
Brewster in 1864 for distinguishing prenons stones. 

Litmus* a special kind of colouring matter produced 
from certain lichens by feniientation and ammoniacal 
treatment The resulting colour is violet, which can 
be converted into various bines and reds. It is 
turned red by acids and blue by alkalies. 

Litre* a Frencii measure both for liquids and dry 
article.s. the former measure it is equal to 1 76 
imperial pints; in the latter to a cubic decimetre. 

Lltur^* the name given to the Church ritual, though 
strictly applying only to the portion used in the cele- 
** )>ratinn of tlie Eucharist. The present English 
liturgy dates from 1547*8, when it received the 
aiiproval of Fkrllament 

Llvra* an old French coin, the equivalent of the 
present franc. Not current since the 17th century. 
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LLuuPdt the name given to a diversified family or 
reptiles, of which there are about z.6oo species. (See 
the different chiss names.) 

Llama* a South American ruminant animal nearly 
allied to the alpaca, and of the same structure as tlie 
camel, except for the hump. It is domesticated and 
utilised as a licast of burden, as well as for Its wool, 
though the latter is not so long as that of the alpaca. 

Loaon* a fresh-water fish, a common habitant of 
British rivers and streams. It has several barbels 
around its mouth, and is of a darkish-green colour on 
the back, with darker strlpas and spots. 

Loadatona. an oxide of iron, is found chielly m 
Sweden and Norway. Its scientific name is niafpie- 
tlte. It has the power of attracting iiieces of iron 
and possesses polarity. 

Loam* soil composed of clay and sand in such pro- 
portions as to keep the ground porous. 

Lobatara are mamie crustacean animals existing in 
enonttous numbers in the northern seas of Europe 
and America, and in fair proportion on some parts of 
the British coasts, especially in tlie neighbourhood 
of the Channel Islands. A lobster would seem to be 
overburdened with legs, claws, and other appen- 
dages, tiavirg no fewer than 20 pairs altogether, but 
with a use for them .'ll!. 

Local Government Board, a department insti- 
tuted by Act of railiament in 1871 to supervise local 
authorities and safeguard the imlilic healtli. 

Local Option, a proposal which has several times 
been before Parliament, but has always been re- 
jected. fur giving a majority— usually placed at two- 
thirds— of the ratepayers of a parish power to prohibit 
the sale of intoxicants in that parish. The principle 
IS 111 force in some ]iarts of tlie United States. 

Loeaat. an insect of the grassiiopper family, but 
iniicii more powerful. They are inhabitants of hot 
countries, and often make their .'ippearance in untotd 
millions, like clouds, devastating all the vegetation 
that comes within tlicir course. Some species exist 
in Britain, but tlicy are small and not very trouble- 
some. The locust-tree (Crra/amfi sUi^ua) is sup- 
posed to have furnished food to St, John the Baptist 
in the wilderness, and its “beans” nave accordingly 
been styled “St. John’s Bread.” 

Log* a line used for reckoning the speed at which a 
snip is travelling. It was first used in tlie i6th 
century. The line is divided into spaces of 50 feet 
marked off by knots and niensured by a half-inmute 
sand glas& bearing the same proportion to an hour 
as 50 feet bear to a mile. 

Logarithms, a system of calculation Invented by 
Baron Napier in 1614, and developed by Henry 
Briggs a few years later. It may be bnefiy debcribcd 
as “the indexes of the ratio of numbers one to 
another,” and represents a great saving of lime. 

Logic, the science of reasoning, setting fortii the 
principles on which argument can be most effectively 
conducted and proper conclusions deduced. Aris- 
totle, Bacon, 1 .ocke, Whately, Sir Willnni Hamilton, 
John Stuart Mill, and Herbert Spencer liavc all been 
expounders of logic ; F.arl Staiiliope invented a 
In^cal machine in tlie latter part of the x8th 
century. 

Logogvain, a phonogram or sign, briefly representing 
a syllable, word, or piirase; logographic pnntmg 
was introduced in 1783 by Henry Julmson and Mr, 
-A'aiterofTVir 7Vw«. 

Logwood, a familiar dye-wood, obtained from a 
tree abundant in the West Indies and some parts of 
South America. It is red in colour, and is used for 
producing a variety of shades, from red to black. 

LollaPdC were a body of Reformers who, under the 
le;<dership of Wyclif, were subjected to vruel 

S srsecution in the reign ot Riciiard II. Sir John 
Idcastle was a prominent Lollard, and was burned 
at the stake. 4 

Lombards, the name given to a community of 
Italian merchants who settled in Engbind in the 13th 
century and first became prominent as money- 
lenders and later as bankers. Lombard Street 
derives its name from them. 

Lombardy Poplar, tlie common name of the 
graceful Pa/u/us/as/fgiata. 


London Clay* a J:)ecn1iar formation whicli crops up 
in various parts of London, notably at Hlghgate, ana 
is rich iir fossils of many kinds— birds, quadrupeds, 
reptiles, fruits, and fhih, indicating a much warmer 
ciiinate when they flourished than exists to-day. 

Londonderry, Siege of, by James Il’s army, 
began on the zotli April, 1689, ami lasted until the 
30th July. The garnsnn and inhabitants were 
driven to famine, but held on until the siege was 
raised, and Janies retired with the loss of 9,000 men. 

London Land Yaluee. The price of land in 
London has increased by leaps and bounds of late 
yeoirs. In the suburbs in recent times land in 
Fitzjohn's Avenue, Hampstead, realised £9,000 an 
acre, the agriculiural value of which would proliably 
not exceed £so an acre, the balance of £0,550 repre- 
senfing the unearned increment. The highest 
prices for the fioehold of sites are in tlie centre of 
the City, in the iieiglihoitrhood of the Bank of 
England, a price at tlie rate of over ;^3.95o,ooo an 
acre being attaineit ; tl.'it is, £75 per square foot, or 
more than 10s. per squ.*re iiidi From the cenliv 
tile price dinimishes, rrang again in the Strand to from 
£12 to £20 a square foot, or (•■oni j^503,ooo to j^87o,oqo 
per acre. In Bond Street ;£‘3S per square foot, 
or more tlian i^i.500,000 per acrelias been reached. 

London Muoeum, estab. at Kensington Palace ir^ 
79T2 for tlic conservation of antiquities and other 
objects relating to London. Transferred to Staflurd 
House (now Lancaster House), the lease 01 which 
was presented to the nation by Sir W. H. Lever. The 
museum was ojiened by the King in 1914. 

Longioopnla, a lamily of large liorned beetles found 
on]> m warm countries, remarkable lor their wood- 
boring capacity when m the larval state. 

Longitudo, the distance of any jilace cast or west of 
the first meridian, which in English maps passes 
through Greenwich. In French maps the first 
menuian passes tiirough Paris, in German niapr 
Berlin, in American maps Washington. 

Looshals, a nomadic East Indian tnbe which stil! 
Imgers around tiic tea plantations easit of Calcutta, 
and was guilty of many serious outrages until • 
punitive expedition was sent out m 1871. 

Lord, a title of honour iield by hiich as are peers of 
the realm, and bestowed on uersons who have 
achieved distinction, or inheriteef by descent. It is 
also borne as a courtesy title by the eldest sons ol 
dukes, marquises, and earls, and by the younger 
sons of iliikes pnd marquises. 

Lords, Houae of,cniiiprises the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, tliat is. the Arclibishops and Bit>hoi>s, and 
all the adult Temporal i>ecrs from tlm rank of barou 
upwards, of Great Britain, as also the Scottish and 
Irish representative )>eeTr 

Loris, a genus of small Lemurs found only in Ceylon, 
Madras, and Malabar, and cocijinsmg now but one 
surviving species. 

Lory, a mndsome familv of parrots with deep scarlet 
plumage, green wing covers, purple head, and 
yellow breast line. They belong to the. Malay 
Archipelago and Jive mainly on fruU juices. 

Louis d*Or, a French gold coin of the ^aliic of 24 
francs, first issued by Louis XIIJ in tci40, but 
superscdeil by the N.npiilenn, or ec-frarc pi'icu. 

XiOUse, a parasitic wingless insect of tlic Anopiurs 
order, genus Pediculus, exceedingly prolilic. and 
constituting a distressing pest to inamiiials and birds 
infested by tlicm. Plant lice are apiiulbs 

Louvre, one of the old royal palaces of Paris, was 
built in its present loim partly by fnincis I, and 
added to by later monarebs, Lem s XIV completing 
the edifice. Napoleon I turned it into a museum and 
ennehed it with the pluiuler of many foreign art 
galleries. Much injury w.is done to the building by 
the Communists in 1871. The great extension to the 
Louvre building begun by Napoleon I ivas completed 
under Napoleon 111 in 1857. ** La Gioconda,” 

Leonardo d.-! Vinci’s mastur]>iece, diiaippeared from 
the Louvre pallery m Aug., 191X. 

Love Birds are small parrots, mainly of a delicate 
green plumage with pink, red, and black markings at 
tlie neck, bmongmg to the genus Agapornis, and 
indigenous to Melanesia and tiie Australian provinces. 
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t0wmlty IiOailB were emeitreney loens raised by 
direct appeal to public patriotism. In xa^ such a 
iDnn was asiced for by the Bntish GovenRient, and 
srithin sshours ;£i8.ooo,ooo wa.s subscribed. 
KAUdfwllatiAttB— that is. matches tipped with an 
esplosive substance that bursts Into flame on beint; 
■truck— were first used about 1834. Many improve- 
aunts have been made in matches since then, the 
most important of which was the invention of the 
safety match, striking on the box only. 

XaddlteBt a secret association of working people 
fomed in x8si, at a period of great distrem, with the 
bblect of destroying the new textile machinery then 
bnng largely adopted, which they regarded as the 
cause of their troubles. Their first outbreak was at 
Nottingham, and was stated to have been started by 
an imbecile named Ned Lud. Afterwards, slferious 
Luddite riots occurred in various fiarts of the country , 
especially in the West Riding of Yorkshire, where 
many people were killed, mills were destroyed, and 
aumbers of rioters were tried and executed. Char- 
lotte BrontS in her novel, Shirley, makes eiTectivc 
use of this period. 

Ididlow Formatloii, a geological term desig- 
nating the upper clivision of the Silurian group, whiui 
consists of sandstone, grit, limestone aiui shale, 
g deriving its name from the fact tliat Ludlow is budt 
on these beds. 

Lngvorm. a species of worm living on the sea- 
shores and burrowing in tunnels which it makes m 
the sand. It is much used for bait by fishcriiifti. 
liiimpflBh, a carnivorous sca-ii'.h which attaches 
Itself to rocks and other firm substances, and lives 
on small fish and marine worms. It is mainly an 
faihabitant of northern seas, and has tliree species, 
one of which is found on our own coasts. 

Lunar Cauatlo. or nitrate of silver, is obtained by 
dissolving silver in diluted nitric acid 
Lnnar nonth, the period in which the moon makes 
its revohituni around the earth — .dioiit 29^ days. 
Luparoalla* yearly festivals heUl in ancient Rome m 
hmour of Pan. 

Laplnua, a genus of papilionaceous plants, common 
in the north temperate 7one of both hemispheres 
and so-called because the roots penetrate the sod 
with wolfish eagerness and exlMiisting effect. 

LupUBf the cnnitellation of the Wolf in the southern 
heavens, at the e-ast side ot tJic C-entnir. It contains 
no star of more than the third inagiiitudc. T.upus in 
pathology designates a .spreading tuberculous 
mfiainmation of the skin, totho alleviation of vvhich 


the •• light cine ” has Utterly been directed 

Luroher. a domestic dog lorrned by interbreeding 
between the greyhound, the sheep-dog, and the 
spaniel, and a Mlent pursuer of hares and rabbits. 

LiUladt a famous Portuguese epic noein by 
Camoens. celebrating the establishment of Portuguese 
sway in India ; first published m ii;7X. 

Lustram, a s.'icrificial celebration occurring every 
five years in ancient Konui after the taking of the 
census. From tiiis each period of five years was 
called a lustrum. 

Lute, an ancient stringed instrument, introduced into 
Europe in the 6th century, and at one time popular, 
but now superseded by more elaborate instruments. 

Lazonltef a massive mineral, black, brittle, and 
metallic of lustre, largely composed of copper and 
sulphur, and closely related to cnargitc ; found near 
Luzon in the Philippines. 

Lydlaa Bton** a dark coloured rock compo.sed of 
quartz mixed with oxipe of iron and clay, and often 
used as a touchstone for testing gold alloys. 

Lm, the chemical term for a solution of an all ^ used 
ui maki^ coarsesoaps and for various other purposes. 

Limob Lnw is the dealing out of sumniaiy punish- 
ment on offenders by pnvate individuals without 
appeal to the law. It gets Itsname from one Charles 
Lynch, a Virginian planter, wlio in the latter l^rt of 
the r8th century was accustomed to take into his own 
hands the puiudunent of offenders.^ Instances of 
lynch-law are still frequent in the UnitM States, and 
gfenerally result in tiie carrying out of a rough and 
raady death sentence, negroes being mo^y the 
eictims. 


LyilZi a candvorous mammal of sturdy bufld, with 
tufted ears and .spotted fur, inhabiting inanyjpaits of 
the world, including Northern and Central Europe. 
It commits serious ravages among sheep and goats, 
and is very fierce. 

Lyon Kla^ of Arms, the President of the Scottish 
Lyon Court, and head of the heraldic oiganisatioD 
for Scotland. 

Lyra, the constellation of the Harp, situated between 
Hercules and Cygmis, comprising twenty visible 
stars, the principal of which is Vega, one of the most 
brilliant of all the stars 

X^ro, an upright stringed instrument held in the hand, 
and famous m ancient Greece and Rome. 


Lyro-Blrd, a remarkable genus of Australian birds, 
uie males of which possess a beautiful lyre-shaped 
tail. The bird is not more than inches long, out 
Its tail, which it carries erect, is 33 inches In Icmgth, 
Lytta, a genus of beetles, found m Southern Europe 
and Asia, of the sub-tribe Trachelia ; the most &im- 
liar example is L. vesicalona commonly called the 
" Blister-fly.” 


MaOflteo, Ruffon's name for the Ring-tailed, or cat- 
like lemur, indigenous to Madagascar. 

Macadamising, the system of road-making 
invented by John Macadam m 1819. The road bed 
is laid with hard broken stones, of a nearly uniform 
sire, which by tbu weight .-if the traffic alone soon 
assume finiincss. Nearly all the main country roads 
are macadamised. 

Maoaqna Mtonkay. a long-tailed, large-shouldered, 
olive-brown, black-spottcd genus of the Catarhine 
monkey, common in the Malay Archipelago. 

Haoaponl, a name applied to a class of society fops 
whose extravagant dress and manners were much 
ridiculed in the rHtli conturv. 

Macaw, a genus of large parrots with brilliant 
sc.irlet and sky-blue plumage, with mteriiiingUngs of 
green Native to South America and Cuba. 

MMoabaea, a patriotic Jewish femily whose achieve- 
ments in early hiitory were very notable. The revolt 
of the Maccabcans in the vnd century H.C., in 
which Judas captured Jerubah'in and purified the 
TtMiiple, is the most famous exploit connected with 
this historic name 

Maoa, an ensign of authority borne before officers ol 
state and other dignitaries. Tlie more ]>articular 
maces of the present day are those of the l^ord 
Chancellor, the Speaker of the House of Cumraons, 
tlie Lord Mayor of London, and other mayors 
In ancient times there was a cavalry weapon con- 
sisting of a spike-duh which was called a mace. The 
mace is still retained amongst the Turkish irregular 
cavalry. The mace-bearer is the functionary who 
carries on ceremonious occasions the symbol of 
authority before judges and civic or •^t.ite officials. 

Maoadonlans, a sect formed by Macedonius, 
bishop of Constantinople, in the 4th century, who 
denied the existence of the Holy Ghost. The 
Papal Council expelled the beshop and his fidlowers 
from the Church in 360. 

Machlnn Organa* defined in the roth book of 
Vitruvius as " contrivances for tlie concentration and 
application of force,” and known by tlie names of 
instruments, engines, and machines. 

Msuihlne Guna are modem weapons of war of a 
quick-firing and highly destructive ca|mcity. They 
are two classes— those firing small-aim ammunition, 

and those firing shot and shell. Some of these guns 
have a firing power of over t.ooo shots a minute. Tlie 
best-known guns of this class are the Maxim, the 
Gatling, tlie Gardner, the Hotchkiss, the Norden* 
feldt, the Mrupp, and the Ehrhsrdt. 

MaokereL a familiar sea fish existing in large 
numbers in the northern waters of both hemispheres. 

^ 111 May and Tune immense shoals are to be found 
round the Bntish coasts. It is a popular food fidi, 
with beautiful markings. 

Maotnu a genus of molluscs of eztendve distribu- 
tion, founa in considerable numbers in British 
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waters, especially in Scotland. The dieU valves are 
of equal size and triangular shape. 

HadaaPt until a few years ago one of the most im- 
portant of aye-stuffs, largely used in producing 
Turk^-red dye, but now superseded by artificially 
prepared alizarin. Natural iiiadder is the root oi tlie 
Ru 6 ia tinctorum. 

Parllamant, held in 1356 at Oxford when the 
barons compelled Henry III to appoint a council 
pledured to carry out certain reforms. 

Buidrepore. a white coral-like substance consisting 
of carbonate of Imie, foniied hy tlie gradual growui 
o^ polyp deposits, and abounding in tropical 

SCAS. 

Madvlar* a term in military engineering denoting 
beam laid in a ditch to support a wall, or in a mine 
to hold up the sides or roof ; also an armoured plank 
affbrdmg protection against hostile fire, or fitted to 
recuive the mouth of a petard m attacks upon 
obstacles. 

\drlgali a style of iin icconipanied musical com- 
position for tliree or more voices, originally introduced 
ui the Netherlands, and developed in Italy, in tlie 
X3th century. Miuiy old Eiiglisli composers achieved 
great success as madrigal writers, and numerous 
rlad-ig^I Societies are still in existence. 

Hadwort. a common name of the botanical fi^us 
pivssiim 

dlaelatPOmt a great whirlpool. The most famous is 
'hat off the coast of Norway, between the islands of 
Moskciiis and Mosken, of the Loioten group, the 
power of wliicli lias been much exaggerated, it 
being only dangerous at cc.rtaiii seasons. 

*taAUPiont Beda, a dense calcareous formation in 
the upper division of tlic / r^taccons group of rocks 
existing in the Ma 'st*" "lit region orilolUmd; con- 
►ilning fossils furnish "ig the connecting link lietween 
»ne Secondary and 1 ertiary svstcnis. 

tiafla. a secret Sicilian so'^iety formed for pur))oses 
of vengeance, pr ate and public, prominent about 
/86o, and responsible for many cnines 

dlagenta, an aniline dve d ccovcrcd in iSko by Sir 
'V. H. Perk'n, and named - the great battle of 
hat year between the I’rencn vnd Austrians. 

Jladdott the lanM of an insect, a term ubu.i1ly ap- 
pli^ to that of the coinmon fiy, which feeds upon 
itrid matters, anhnal and vegetable. 

gl, priests of tne Persian fire-worshippers, who 

exorcised great influence in early times in the 
East. Their sacred fires blazed m the ofien air, and 
around them they y*erfornied their mystic rites. 
Zoroaster, thc-ir great reformer, flourished about 
550 B.C. Ill the fiillowing century their religion was 
superseded by Maliomedaiiisni, and the only repre- 
sentativos of the old wursliip now left are the Parsces 
nf India. 

Maglo^ a tenn applied to the pretended art of in- 
fluencing supernatural things. Such an art was 
seriously believed m by the people of incdimval 
times, and still obtains among certain uncivilised 
races. Professors of magic in olden times worked 
their wonders according to certain elaborate systems, 
and, by the air of mystery with which they sur- 
rounded themselves and their operations, contrived 
to Impress the credulous. Magic took various forms— 
the cure of disease, predictions, and the gratification 
of personal desires. Thus, there was fi/acjb fnagte^ 
which coiiiniuiied with evil spirits; white magic, 
dealing with good spirits; ami natural magic, tho 
saence of the occult ; while astrology and alchemy 
were the advanced outcome of these superstitions. 
In more recent times there have been many professors 
of magical powers, but since the days ot Caglio<itto 
these tilings liave been classed with cliarlatanism and 
legerdemain, and even the palmist finds himself 
under the ban nf the law to-day. 

Magjlo Lantern, an apparatus for throwing pictures 
or images on a screen. Invented by Kircher in the 
xyth century, and consisting of a lantern, behind the 
light of which is a reflector, while m front is a tube 
carrying a condensing lens, this being supplemented 
by a double convex lens which enlarges the object 
to be shown. Many improvements in magic lanterns 
have been made in recent y^iars, by which dissedving 
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views can be shown and photc^gcaphs repnidtiGal 
The kiumatogcaph (otherwise cinematagrsph of 
bioscope is perhaps the most marvellous use to 
which the magic lantem has been put. 

Maglliu, a gastropod which has a spiral shell when 
young, but gradually develops from that a shiDy 
tube of bent form with an opening at the bottom, 
older portions of the shell cavity becoming filled with 
a coral growth os the tube exfiands. Found on ^ 
coa.sts of the Red Sea, Java, and Mauritius. 

■i^ntpatn, a word describing a high executive 
omcer, and of wide application. The first magistrate 
of a kingdom is the king, of a republic the president. 
In the more general meaning, a magistrate is a josllce 
of the peace for a county or borough. Sbpcndlaiy 
mardstrates exist in the various metropolitan districts 
andr in the chief boroughs who are barristers of 
standing and devote their entire attenuon to the 
arduous duties of their position. 

Magna Charta was sealed by King John at Runiw- 
mede on the irth June, 12x5. in obMience to the 
insistent demands m the barons, and has since been 
confirmed over 30 times by later monarchs. Its main 
provisions were that no free man should be im- 
prisoned or proceeded against except by the Juilg- 
ment of liis peers in accordance with the law of tSe 
land; tliat tliere should lie one system of weighw> 
and niea.sures throughout the kingdom ; that foreign 
merchants should have freedom of commerce ; that 
no scutage or aid should be imposed except by 
consent of the council; and that ancient hberties 
generally should be preserved. The original Charter 
IS lost, but a manuscript copy exists at Lincoln. 

Ma^a Graeela were independent States estab- 
lished by Greek colonists in South Italy between 
1034 and 774 B.C. They included Syracuse, Leon- 
tinum. and Thorium. They allied ttiemsclves with 
Hanmh.il when he invaded Italy, az6 B.C.. and his 
defeat involved their collapse as tree States. 

Magnaala came into use as a medicine early in the 
x8Ui century. It is the oxide of the metal inagnerium, 
and is in the form of a white powder. 

Magnaaittm, a metalhc element first found at 
Magnesia in Asia Minor, and as a constituent of 
dolomite ami other mineral substances has a very 
wide distribution. It is obtained by heating, and 
gives forth a. brilliant white flame when heated to the 
proper point. The magnesium light is so rich in 
chemical ray*; that it is frequently used in photo- 
graphing obiects by niglit, or in caverns or otlmr 
dark i>1aces where photography would otherwise be 
impracticable. Magnesium fanipH have been utlUsed 
for lighting up tunnels during construction. 

Magnetism, the quality attraction possessed by 
the loadstone or magnet-stone, was known to the 
ancient Greeks, Chinese, and Arabians. Roger 
Bacon knew of its attraction to the north, and it was 
this property that led to the invention of the magnetic 
needle and of the mariners' compass. 

Magnets arc usually iiiagnctiscd bars of steel. One 
of a single bar is called a simple magnet ; several 
bars fastened together furnish a compound magnet. 
Electro magnets are wonderfully pqjverful. some 
being capable of sustaining weights of over a ton. 

Magmfloat, the hymn of tne Virgin Alary, given in 
Luke i. beginning in the Vulgate with the words 
** Magnificat aiiima niea Domiiuini " (My soul doth 
magnify the Lord), 'and used m the services of all 
Christian churches. 

Magnolia, the type of the botanical tribe 
Magnolica, comprising many iieautiful trees and 
shrubs with large and fragrant flowers, and chie^ 
native to North America and Asia. 

Mi^ia, a well-known bird of the crow family, of 
glossy black and white plumage, famed for Its 
mischievous propensities. 

Magg’am, the dominant Hungarian race, of the Mob- 
fpman stock, settled in Hungary from the xoth century^ 

Mahdl, an Arab leader orgreat influence. invsoM 
with powers- akin to those of a Messiah in ^e 
Mahoiiiedan mind. Several Individuals, claiming to 
be the Mahdl, have given trouble in the Soudan, 
but British military organisation hu proved too 
much for them in the end. 
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D 7 ( a fine hard wood susceptible of a very 

hi^ poliw, and dibtingiilshed for the btfiuty of Its 
colour and markings. Thu tree which produces 
this wood (tlie S;ite/enia maAitguni) la a lutivc of 
the West Indies and tropical America. Mahogany 
is said to have been first brought to England by 
Raleigh in 1595. 

Mahomedaalsmt the religion set forth by 
Mahomet and embodied in tl a Koran (y.v.t. 
Briefly, the doctrine includes the unity of God, 
the immortality of the soul, predestination, a last 
Judgment, and a sensual paradise. The faithful 
are enjoined to practice circumcision, prayer, alms 
and fasting, great latitude bciug given, however, as 
to the marriage bond, polygamy and concubinage 
receiving sanction. Tiicre are over i50.<mooo 
Mahoinedans in Europe, Asia and Africa. 
Hfthrattas. a warlike people strongly opposed to 
the East India Company in the iStli and early part of 
the X9th centuries, but finally subdued in 1818. 
Mfelda Of Hononr.— Queen Victoria had eight 
Maids ot Honour, who succeeded each other in {lairs 
with unfailing regularity. Their duties were to read 
the news^pers aloud to the Queen, drive out of an 
afternoon, and play to her in the evenings. Tlie 
salary attached to tne office was £300 a year, all of 
4, which was required for the:r toilettes, as Her 
Majes^, although she encouragtxl siiiipUcity of 
attire in her ladies, had a curious objection to their 
appearing often In the same dress. Each received a 
dowry of £1,000 on her marri ige. The departing 
Maid also carried away her badge of office, a brooch 
consisting of a minuiture oi her Koyal mistress set in 
diamonds. During the sixty-tUrt^ years of Queen 
Victona's reign only thirty-nine Maids of Honour 
were appointed. Of tnese, nineteen married while 
in office. Queen Alexandra was much less ex icting 
than Queen victoiia was in regard to tne attend«ince 
of Maids of Honour. 

a sea fish of the Sciatiudm genus, mostly 
inhabiting tlie Mediterranean, tliough occasionally 
met with in British waters. It is a large fisli, and 
makes a buzzmg sound as it swims. 

■all-0OMhes« which arc usually regarded as things 
of a very distant post, did not conic into existence 
till X784, when Mr. John Palmer, of Bath, put the 
first niail-coacii on tjie road between Bath and Bristol. 
They were soon afterwards aduptcil in other parts of 
the lungdoni, and were employed in carrying the 
mails, until superseded, in great part, by railways. 
MftlutaiiU&cSi a legal term signifying the inter- 
ference in a suit by sonic one having no direct 
^terest in it, and constituting a punishable oflcnce. 
illari! 


ail important ceriMl largely grown in South- 
1 Europe and Anienca, couiiiionly known as 
Indian com in the latter country. 

M^]olloa» a kind of pottery carrying a highly 
coloured glaze or enamel, supposed to have lieeh 
introduced into Europe by the Moors from Majorca 


In the I5ch century, and brought to a high degree of 
artistic beauty in those days, Knpimei and other 
great artists ^viiig made designs for the w.tre. 
After the z6tli century majolica production practi- 
cally ceased, though in recent tunes some clever 
imitations of the old ware have been manufactured. 

Major* in the British Army, ranks next lielow a 
Lioutenaiiji'Colonel. A Major-General ranks beneath 
a Lieutenabt-General. 

Malaohito. a gi reen variety o.** copper ore, abounding 
in Australia, Russia, and South America, and, in its 
finer examples, can be worked up as a gem. 

Malaya* a race of people with oblique eyofi* high 
cheek bones, and brown skin, whose native coun- 
tries are the Malav Archipelago, Polynesia, the 


Philippines, and Madagascar 

[alicXold.a ' ' 


. t a substance obtained from unri|3e fruit, 
and present in the largest quantities in rhubarb and 
mountain-ash berries : it is used with bases for pro- 
ducing the salts called ma/a/er. 

Malmiuson derives its name fromshavmg been 
inhabited in the nth century by the Norman brigand 
Odon, and afterw.-irds, according to the tradition, by 
avn spirits, exorcised by the monks of St. Dmis. 
Little was known of it^ however, until its purchase, 


for 160,000 fr., by the Empress Josephiqe, who died 
there in 1814 as the result of a chill caught while 
showing tiie Ru<isian Emperor round the grounds. 
After the Second Restoration, Prince Eugene sold 
Malmalson. removing its galley of pictures to 
Munich. In later years it was for some time the 
residence of ex-Queen Christina of Spain. It is 
now converted into a museum. 

Malmsey, a favourite wino originally made at the 
Greek port of Malvasla, but now made chiefly In 
Madeira. Sardinia, and Sicily. 

Malt is barley grain which has gone through a , 
stecpuigand preparing process to render it suitable 
fur brewing purposes. It was for a couple of 
centuries subjected to a fluctuating duty, producing 
in 1863 a sum ot £o,^i,7a7. The tax was abolisiied 
in 1880. 

Malta, Order of* was founded In -the time of the 
Crusades, and the chief function of its members was 
to protect the Christians in the East against the 
Infidels. Their scat was originally at Jerusalem, 
whence they retired successively to Saint Jean 
D’Acre. to Rhodes, and to Cyprus, pursued every- 
where by the rising tide of Mahoinodunism. Finally 
they settled at Malta, wliich the Emperor, King 
Charles V, ceded to tliem ; and there they romained * 
for three centuries until Nirouleon, on nis way to 
dispersed them. The Emperor Paul of 
Russ'a then protected them ; but the office of Grand 
Master wnts m abeyance until 1879. The Austrian 
Baron Hardcgg succeeded to that office in 1905. 

Maltese Do^ one of the sniHllcst of dogs, with long, 
silky white hair ami pendulous e.irs; uuch ap- 

W eructated as a drawing-room pet. 

amsiukas were originally — m the Z3th century->a 
bodyguard of Turkish and Circassian slaves in the 
service of the Sultan of Egypt, and attained such 
influence that in 1250 tiiey were strong enough to 
appoint one of thi ir own body to the throne of 
Egypt. After that a succession of Mameluke 
Siilians reigned down to 1517. Then the Turks 
amiexed Egypt, and the Mamelukes were taken into 
the service of the Beys. They again came to the 
front after Napoleon's conquest of Egypt, and for a 
tune resumed govcnmiental sway: but in xBii they 
were decoyed into the citadel of Cairo and 
inass.'tcred by onler of Meheinct AH. 

Mammalia, a zoologic.nl term covering all that 
portion of the animal K.ingdoin the feiudlcs of winch 
aro proiicled with in.imiiiary glands for suckling 
their young. A further charncturistic is the double 
articulation of the skull with the vertcliral column. 
Mammoth, an extinct species of elephant of 
gigantic size. In 1799 an entire skeleton of the 
aiumal was found in Siberia in a block of ice. It 
was anciently an inhabitant of Jlntaiii and other 
Tsarts of Eur^e as well as of Asia .*md America. 
Ifommoth Cave of Kentucky, about 10 miles 
long. IS one of a series of s|).icioiis caverns formed in 
the hniestunc rock formatiuii, .md is from 40 to ^ 
feet wide ami at one point jon feet high. Stalactites 
and stalagmites abound. Seo “ Caves.** 
Hammoth Tree of California, ihe giant of the 
famous coniferous grove at Calaveras, 337 feet high 
by go feet in circumference, and believed to be from 
3,000 to 4,000 years old. 

Kfanatee, an aquatic maminal of the Manatus genus, 
averaging wIkmi full grown from zo to 12 feet in 
length, with shovcl-sh,i]>cd tail, and four limbs and 
11.11IS which .ilinost give the appciirance of amis and 
hands. In spite oT their ungainly aspect, these 
creatures arc believed to liavc given rise to the idea 
of inerin-ilds in the olden time. 

Manohus, the original nomadic race inhabiting 
Manchuria; of the Mongolian stock, and chiefly 
engaged In cattle leanng. The ruling family of 
China are dP Manchurian descent. 

Mandamus* n writ of command from a superior to 
an infenor court, enjoining tlic perfonnance of a 
i^articular act. 

mandarin* the name given to a powerful Chinese 
uffic1.1l. civil or uiihtary, whose rank is shown by 
the wearing of a button. In Chinese the name b 
Kwan. 
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■andlbla* the inferior maxilla (in the lower Jaw) in 
human anatomy ; the upper and lower rostra of the l)eak 
in birds ; and the upper and outer pair of jaws inmsects. 
Hcuidlllont a form of upper garment worn by 
soldiers and servants in the 17th century, confined 
mostly to France. 

Handollnetun Italian fretted guitar, so called from 
Its almond conformation. 

Hanes, the ancient Roman name for the shades of 
the dead, who were regarded as tutelary divuuties. 
and worshipped. 

Uantfaneaa, formerly included among the ores of 
iron. Its distinctive character w.i.s estaTilishuU in the 
’ 1 8th century. It is hard and brittle, and oxidises 
rapidly when exposed to the air. It is found in 
combination in many iiiiiiurals. As a commercial 
product, ill ICS numerous oxides, it is of great value, 
nanlohaeana, a sect founded by the philosopher 
Manes in Persi.i about soi A.b., and spreading into 
Fgypt and Ar.ibia. Manes called himself “ the Envoy 
of Clirist,” rejecting I'le uld Testauient, ami pro- 
pounding u system of his own based partly on 
Chnsiuinity and (jartly on the dugm.xs of tlie ancient 
fire-worshippers 

Manikin, a duarf or pigmy: an artifiLial f.giiie 
ein])loyed in aiutomU'dl dciuunstratious, made sfiinc- 
• times ot papier-maclui. 

Hanna, a tree of the ash genus growing in the South 
of Europe and ui tiie East, and exuding a sweet sub- 
stance which IS gathered by n itn es. cleaiiscd, boiled, 
and eaten. 

Manors, which svere established in Anglo-Saxon 
times, were estates urigm<uly granted as rewards for 
knigiit service, and includetltiie priviUgn of n special 
court with jurisdiction, criniiii.d ami civil, withui the 
‘d terniory. In recent tunes the ancient 
privileges ot tlie iiiniioridl sy.'.tcin h.ive almost passed 
out of existence. Such copyhold projicrtv as is yet 
iiiu’nfitii'.chised is generally set fortli as fieme hcltl 
by the tenant "at the will of the lord uccoriiiiig to 
the custom of the imuior." 

Maiiuflleldl Colletfa, Oxford, for the cdutation of 
students lor the Nimconforimst inimstry', was estab- 
lished in iS.'tS, and opened in 1089 
Mansion Hoase, the oificial rusidence of the Lord 
M>ivor of Loudon, sltaads on the site of the aiicieiit 
S locks markt!t, and was erected in 1739 53 from the 
d? jigiis oi George I) nice. 

Manslaughter is tlie unlawful kil'iing of another 
without lualice or premeditation, mui is classed as 
voluntary, as when done under a sudden piovoc.Uion, 
or involimtary, when it is the result ot .some unlawful 
net. Ciilpahle homicide also cuines within the term 
of iiMuslaughtcr 

Manures arc n.itur.il or cliemic.il substances put 
upon l,in(’ m order to aid cultivation. Natural 
manure.^ comprise wlint is gcner.illy known as farm- 
yard manure, sewage, leave-., eti., and chemical 
inanares include hones, nitrate of sodium, guano, 
soo\ limes, ,'iiid other kindred matters 
Manx, ti<e oi.gmal Celtic inhabit. nits of the Isle of 
' /here a Celtic dialect still lingers. 

Maoris, one of the native races ot New 2fealand, but 
not in the strict sense of the word Ab<iriginus, having 
migrated to the island original'iy from one of the 
Polynesian group. They number about 5o,oc». and 
are adapting themselves with considcr.ible success to 
the Conditions ol civilised life. Until 1870 tliey were 
frequently in arms against the Covi riuiient, but since 
then have accepted their position u itli loyalty. 

Maple, a tree that is native to tlie nortlierii heiiii- 
sphere, and has at least fifty species The syc.'iniore 
and plane tree are the best known llritish varieties. 
The sugar maple abounds m Cnnad.i and the eastern 
parts of the United States, Tb,j maple-leaf is the 
Caii.idian nation.il emblem. 

Haraboutu, a class of Derbers adoptlni' a religious 
life, ami regardud with much rcverrace by the 
neoplc of North Africa. 

Mai^achino, a liqueur disLillcd from cherries, and 
mainly produced in Daliibitia and Corsica. • 

Marble 's limestone in Its hardest and most crystalline 
form Ther^ are many v.irieties— 33 were used m 
the building oi the Paris Oi-era House— but white a 
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the purest and rarest. From about 568 B.C,, white 
marble was used by the Grecian sculptors for their 
statues. gjRomc w.is rich in marble buildings and 
monuments, and Palmyra was mainly built of white 
marble. l3evonsliire and Derbyshire yield the best 
English niaibles, .nnd several localities ir> Ireland 
furiiisli p micular kinds. Verm ‘iit, M.-issachusetts, 
and Tennessee are the chief iivirl ile-producing State.s 
of America. The Ainericaii marbles are mostly light 
grey. '1 he Marble Arch, at the northern cntr.iiice 
to Hvdc l*ark, wa.s originally built for the front of 
Buckingh ini Palace. 

March, the tiiird month of the year, and the first of 
the old Roman c.ilendar. It w.is n:uned after tlie 
god Mars, and was the Hlyd (storm) tmnath of the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

Mar^ Gras, the last day of the Carnival in France, 
Shrove T uesciay. 

Margarine, a buttci substitute made from beef 
suet, vecetabU: oils, butter and milk. 

Mariner's Compaae. (Sr e Magnetism.) 

Marines, soldier-, fur sea servi.'<:, were established in 
1661, when I...W men were cnli- letl as the first marine 
rt^iinent. Jiv i74» there were 10 marine regiments, 
of i.MJO men eaili. Over British marines were 
(‘ngaged in the French w.irs of the early part of the 
lolh century. The present strenglh of the Royal 
Marines is aliout po.ooo ♦ 

MarlolatPy, a term applied by non-Cathohes to the 
honour or norsliip (liyperdaha) of tlic Virgin Mary, 
begun in the 4th century, and still a ]woiuinent |>aTt 
of boman C-ithohc religious observances. 

Marionettes arc i.uppets moved by strings and 
made to go through a laiU isiic iierroriiMiice They 
originated in the Famunm of tile 15th century, 
which had such vogut* m Italy, anti are still popular, 
l»cing adopterl m tVerm my ind Ivn^-'land Iriter, The 
Irimihar Pn*u h and yudy is a n.itue vellum of the 
Italian 1’iinc.hinello. 

Mark, a modern silver (>erman coin, about equal in 
value to an I* nglish shilling, .ind in tormur times the 
name o( a varu*ry of coins, inclu»hng the bcotch com 
of Charles H's time, worth t3s. 4d. 

Marl, a rock < oiuposi’d partly ol clay and partly of 
carbonate of liino '1 he .ipper division ot the kauper 
formation is known as the Red Marl scries. Marl is 
u.,ed lor fuuiuh y luouKis. < cinents. and bink-making. 

Marllnspllre. a small iron instrenicin used in rope 
splicuig for w^p-matnig the strands 

Marmoset, a v'nv smiU land of monkey confined to 
the New World \'erj squiriel-like 111 appearance, 
witli long bushy t tiis and thick woolly fur, thej are 
tiretiy little ammaift niiu ilm smallest ol all monkeys. 

Maronltee, a sect loundcd by a monk turned Joim 
Miiru in the ytb century, m S>ria, and still existing in 
the Lelwinon region. They diiler from the Roman 
Catholics Ito whose church they are alherl and report 
themselves) m t ertain inihits of dactriiie concerning 
Christ. In i860 they siiHorcd severe persecution at 
the hands of ti.i Druses, so.ue 1,30^ being massacred 
and loc.cxx) duvcn iroiii thcir iiomes. 

Maroons, the name npplieu to u body of fugitive 
slaves which m tlie i8tii century’ took up anus . 
tlie whites of J iiuaica. For eight \ ears 1 1 ary kejrt up 
a trouble.souie vvarf.ne, but surrenuered m 1730, being 
penmttcd to reuiii dieir free setileiiieiit.s. iherc are 
also uianwiis 111 Dutch Gmaiin. 

Mar-Prelate Tracts, seditiou.s iiamphlets written 
will! great iiulic iousnuss about 1586, aiid intended to 
discredit the episcujsicy, caused a gieat seicsation in 
their tune, and led 10 die exocutioii of their .«-iippo$ed 
author, John I’cnry. 

Marquetry, a kind of inlaying in which thin layers 
of colour(^i woods are wrnnglit into a design, and 
mainly used in oriuineiital floors. 

Marquis, tlic title next in preci-duncc below that of 
a duke The first Engnsli inar(|uis w’a.s Robert de 
Veru, Earl of Oxford, who hid tlie honour conferred 
upon him by R.cliard 1 1 in 1385 

Mare, the planet coming next after the earth in the 
order of distuece from the sun. Mercury being first 
and Venus second It is the planet that has been 
most closely studied boraiisc of its comparative 
nearness. It has twro satellites. 
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■annlllalM* the French national hymn, written and 
coui^xiscd by Koui;et de L'IsIe, a French enj^ineer 
officer, who was inspired to write it in €799 to en* 
coutai^e the Strasbuiief conscripts. It immediately 
became popiilir, and received its name from the foct 
that it was sun(r by the Marseillaise troops while 
marchiriff into Pans. 

■arahaisaa Prison* a once well-known house of 
detention in Southwark. It stood near St. Georgre’s 
Church, and was originally a prison for royal servants 
convicted of oi^ences, but from 1849 was for many 
years a debtors’ prison. The description of it in 
Dickens’s Liitle Dorrit is now its chief claim to 
remembrance. 

MlUWh Tortoise, an amphibious animal of the 
order Ctieloiiia. spread over many countries and 
inhabiting^ ponds and small rivers. There sre 43 
species, ana they are all caniivoioiis. 

■arston Moor, near York, was tlie scene of the 
famous battle between Prince Rupert and his forces 
as:ainst Cromwell and his troops on July and, 1645, 
resulting in a complete victory for Cromwell. 

HfePSiiplalla, animals— mainly Australasian— having 
a marsupluni or pouch ; the young; arc born of com- 
pantiveV small size and imperfectly developed, but 
are transferred to the maternal pouch, which is 

^ usually furnished with a long lacteal nipple. 

Vartello Towers, circular forts erected on the 
coasts of England early in the 19th century as 
defences against foreign attacks, but now abandoned 
as insufficient in the changed conditions of modem 
warfare. The derivation of the name is uncertain. 

Marton, a carnivorous animal of the weasel family, a 
variety of which w.as once common in Britain, out 
now seldom met with. It fee«ls on birds and small 
mammals, and is clothed wth a handsome dark brown 
fur which is nuicli v.’dued. 

■artlal X<aw, which is sometimes instituted in a 
time of outbreak or rebellion, is often confounded 
with military law. The Duke of Wellington said 
that “martial law means no law at all, but the will of 
the general till the ordinary law can be either estab- 
lished or restored " Sir David Dundas described it as 
*• the substitute for a civil Jurisdiction for the moment 
during which the functions of the latter arc para- 
lysed. Tlie district in which martial law is pro- 
<^imed comes entirely umicr the control of the 
military power both in civil and criminal matters. 

Mai^n, a well-known bird-visitor to Bntain. It 
beltmgs to the swallow family, and the two species 
that spend their suinmors hcie arc the house-martin, 
which makes its nest of mud under the oaves of 
houses, and the sand-martin, which builds in sandy 
banks 

Martlntfale, a long strap or thong of leather, one end 
of whici ii is fastened to tne girth of .1 horse, between 
the fore legs, and the otlier to the bit, or to a thin 
mouthpiece of its own. 

Martinmas, or St Martin’s D.iy, falls on November 
xxth, and is one of the Scottish quarter days. St. 
Marlin was a popular Saint with our ancestors, and 
Martinmas was a biisv time for tile Medi.'eval house- 
wife. It was the date when " Martlemas Beef' 
was dried in the chimney, and enough bacon and 
mutton cureii to last until the spring, because, owing 
to the scarcity of winter fodder, fresh meat could 
seldom be ootained. This diet of dried meat 
without v^ctables caused scurvy. King's evil, 
l^rosy, ana other unpleasant nialiidles. Originally 
the goose belonged to Martinmas, not to Michaelmas, 
the legend being that when Martin was elected 
Bishop of Tours he hid himself, but was betrayed by 
the cackling of geese. He died in the 4lh ^tury. 

Martyn, in the Christian Church have been many, 
Stepnen was the first Cliristian martyr in 39, The 
first English martyr was St. Alban, 286, and in Tudor 
times very many eminent churchmen went to the 
stake at West Smithfield. In London, and at Oxford, 
where now exists the *' Martyrs’ Memorial.'* There 
is also a Martyrs’ Memorial Church in St. John St. 
Clerkenwell, not far away from th6 scene of the 
Smithfield fires. 

MMon and Dixon's Line is the boundary line 
separating the old Slave States of America from the 
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Free State of Pennsylvania. It was drawn by two 
English surveyors. Charles Mason and Jerenfiah 
Dlxoii, between i7(^and 1767. 

Maequevadee are tells or dances at which those 
who take part appear masked or in character. Thw 
were in vogue in the 14th centu^, and attained their 
height during the reign of Charles II. In 1724 they 
were abolished, but not for long, being renewed 
towards the end of the century at the various public 
gardens, with increased show, becoming again very 
rashionable. They have had a more continued popu- 
larity in France and Italy. Fancy dress balls have in 
recent years been given at the pfesent Royal Opera, 
Covent Garden. The former Diiilding on this site 
was himied down after a masked ball given on 
March 5. 1856. 

Masques were light dramatic compositions set to 
music and performed on siiccial occasions. One of 
the best known examples is Milton's “Comus," 
w'hicli was given at Ludlow Castle in 1634. 

Mass, the portion of service in the Roman Church 
consisting of the consecration and elevation of the 
Host. It is high or low, t>.. performed with full 
choral service, or merely by the rehearsal of prayers 
witliout singing. Mass was first celebrated in Latin 
in the 4th century, and was introduced into England 
in the 7th centunr. * 

Maasopali, a collection of criticisms on the Hebrew 
text of the Scriptures, and rules for its correct 
interpretation. 

Mast, a tall, round piece of timber, steel or iron, 
elev.ited vertusiUy from the keel of a shin, and to 
which are attached the various parts const luting the 
rigging. I'he lower jiart of a mast, howe/cr, in the 
case of the larger ships, Ls only called the mast, the 
next higher section being the top-mast, while above 
that conic the top-gallant-mast and the royal mast. 
There are also mre-masts, mizzen masts, and 
trysiiil or spanker-masts, and jigger-masts. 

Matter of the Revele, wa.s an important rourt 
officer in ancient times, for upon him devolved the 
arrangement of Court festivities. The last laan to ffil 
the office in England was Solomon D^rolle. 

Master of the Rolls, one of the English judges, 
formerly a judge of ch.incery, but since i88r a Judge 
of the Court of Appeal only. In addition to his 
judgeship he is the nominal custodian of the rolls or 
records preserved in the Record Office. 

Maetie, a resmous substance obtained principally 
from the bark of a tree which llourislies in the C>rcek 
Archipelago. Pisttcia leMtiscui, and Ls maufiy used in 
the manufacture of vamisli. 

Mastiff, a domestic dog said to be an original 
British breed. It is a l.irgc massive amnial with 
pendulous ears, and makes a cajiital watch dog. 

Mastodon, an extinct order of quadruped closely 
resembhte the elephant in structure, but much 
larger, Tncir remains have been found mostly lin 
America. 

Matches. (.See Laoifer Matohss,) 

Materialism, the doctrine tliat man's soul is not a 
spiritual substance, but results from the organisation- 
of matter in the body. To the materialist everything 
that exists is either matter or energy, 

Matsrla Hedloa treats upon the different sub- 
stances used in the practice of medicine, giving 
details of their constituents and effect. 

Mathematics is the science of computation and 
measurement, and is defined as “ pure" when treating 
of quantity in the abstract, and “mixed" when 
dealmg with material bodies and facts. 

Matins, an early morning church service. The 
service includes, in the Roman communion, the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Angelic Salutation, the Creed, 
and certain Psalms. The name was also given to the 
early morning massacres (a) of St. Bartholomew, 
August 24 |h> 157*' called the " French Matins,’’ and 
( 6 ) the massacre of Prince Demetrius and his Polish 
adherents. May 27th, 1606, the '* Matins of Moscow." 

,.Matvla»shate, an ancient theory that the mother 
was the source of authority and not the fktlier, and 
that in the “ golden age ’’ women exercised supreme 
control. 

Maundy Thunduy, die day before Good Friday 
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was, in olden times, a day of almsgriirinf, upon iHiich 
the sovereigns of England, through their almoners, 
gave money, food, and clotlting to as many poor 
parsons as the kings were years md. The custom is 
still observed with some ceremony. 

Maiuml#lUBi a special place of sepulture, genendly 
for the reception of the remains of members of a 
roytU or other family of distinction. The name is 
derived from the tomb of King Mausolus at Hali> 
eamasaus, erected about Mo B.C., and forming one 
of the seven wonders of the world. The royal 
mausoleum at Frogmore was founded by Queen 
Victoria, and here net late Majesty, Prince Albert, 
and others of the present royal house are buried. 
Wawa. a colouring matter produced from licheiu by 
Dr. Stenhou!.e in i&ig, but in 1856 obtained from 
aniline by Perkins, and foniimg the first of the aniline 
dyes to be prejuired on a Uirge scale. The term 
mau'-e, however, was used to dcsi|mate a purple 
shade of colour in the z8th century in France. 

May, the fifth month of the year, but the third of the 
ancient Roman calendar. Supposed to be named 
after Maia the Mother of Mercury, to whom 
sacrifices were oflered on the first of this month. In 
England in former days May Day was made the oc- 
casion of many festivities, iiicluduig the crowning of 
the May Queen, dancing round the Maypole, etc. 

■ay Flower* the name of the ship which in tSax 
conveyed the Pilgrim Fathers, xoa in number, from 
England to America. 

■ayaootb College, near Dublin, was founded by 
Parliament in 1795. and possesses a large permanent 
endowment. It accommodates 500 students, who 
are trained for the Roman Catholic priesthood. 

■ayore were appointed by Henry II. Tlie first 
Mayor of Ixuidon was Henry Fitz-Alwyn, who w.is 
appointed in 1x89 and held the office for 24 years. In 
those days the Mayors were chosen for life. In 
recent times, however, the Mayor is the Chief Officer 
of a Municipal Council, and is elected annually dcher 
from |the members of the Council or from outside. 
The chief Magistiates of London and York have long 
been dignified by the title of Lord Mayor, a distinc- 
tion which has of late years been extended to several 
other great English cities hicluding Birmingham, 
Sheffield, Leeds, Bradford, Bristol, Cardiff, Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Norwich, and Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. In Scotlana the chief magistratesare Provosts 
■ayora of the Palace* were functionaries of 
great influence under the later Merovmgian kings; 
mdeed, ttey exercised so much power that they 
may be said to have ruled while the kings themselves 
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8 pilupetS. 

Bible. an edition of the Latin Vulgate 
discovered in the library of Cardinal Maxarin ; from 
which Gutenberg between 1450 and 1455 printed the 
first book for which cut metal types were used, 
■aedelam. pertaining to the religion of the ancient 
Persians, another name for Zoroastrianism. 

■eal Tab Plot was a pnttended conspiracy in 1679 
against the Duke of York, afterwaids James II., 
concocted by an informer named Dangerfield who 
sought to incriminate the Earls of Halifax, Essex and 
Shaftesbury. Evidence of the fictitious nature of 
the plot was subsequently discovered in a meal-tub 
belonging to a woman with whom he had lived, and 
he was publicly whipped and put in |the pillory. 
A man named Francis struck him a blow whiu 
caused hb death, for which the assailant was hanged. 
■ool-Worm is the larva of a beetle— the Ttnehriff 
fHoUtor—and is found in com mills, granaries and 
bakeries, where it docs considerable damage. 
■•uaMBMBta of ColMttal Bodloa.— The 
accurate measurement of the distances and slxe^ of 
all the heavenly bodies depends mi the measurement 
of the sun's distance from the earth, and observations 
on certain of the minor planets i^ord the surest 
means yet obtained fbr calculating this unit. Eros, a 
minor planet discovcied in 1898, under certain cmi- 
ditions is nearer the earth thM any other heavezdy 
body, the moon excepted ; and at its opposition,^ 
X900, observations were made to ascertain its parallax 
at forty observatories all over the world. Since then 
the work of measuring the many photographs taken 


and reducing and comparing the results of the 
observations nave occupied the astronomers con- 
cemedBmd the Paris Observatory has Issued a bulky 
volume of 400 pages giving some of the results. 
When all arepubli^ed, some devoted mathematician 
will have to deduce from them the final result. The 
results so far are almost in complete accordance with 
the present accepted mean distance of the sun, 
93,900,000 miles. 

■aobanlee* the general name for the science which 
includes Kinematics and Dynamics, and deals with 
force and its influence upon matter. 

■eobaniCB* Institutes for providing education, 
libraries, reading rooms, lectures, etc., for the 
working classes were founded by Dr. Birkbeck in 
London m 1823. the Birkbeck Institute still remaining 
tos:omtneiiiorate the foundation. Similar institutions 
were formed in ait parts of the country, and have 
acliieved, and are stii> achieving, a great work in the 
education of the people. In the manufacturing 
districts of the north, the west, and the Midlands, 
Mechanics' Institutes during the Victorian reign 
accomplished mcalculable good. 

■sdalB. os decorations for military service, were fust 
issued m tliis country by Charles 1 ., who ordered 
medals for gallantry to be distiilmted to certain 
soldiers in 1^3. Medals were also issued to officers 
and men who were victorious against the Dutch A 4 fot 
in 1653. After Lord Howe's victory in 1794 a Naval 
medm was instituted. Medals were also struck for 
the victory of Waterloo, and since that time special 
medals have been issued m connection with ml our 
wars. The Victoria Cross, a special reward lor 
personal gallantry in the Army and Navy, was 
instituted in 1856. 

■ssvsetaaum* a white or yellow-white earthy 
mineral, found in beds in Asia Minor, Greece, and 
other places, is a silicate of magnesium allied with 
water. Its chief use is m making pipe-bowls, though 
in Spain it is used for building purples. 
■sEatlichthys* an extmet fish, fosul remains of 
which have been found m the Devonian and Carboni- 
ferous formations. 

■sgalosaurus* an extinct reptile of enormous pro- 
portions, having a length of from m to 40 feet. 
Fossil remains of this monster have been found in 
OoUthic Slate and Weald Clay. 

■stfsphouo* a conical tube tor propelling the sound 
of the voice to a distance. 

Msi^thisrf um, an extinct animal of the sloth order 
which attained a height of 5 feet, and measured 
x8 feet 111 length, including the tail. The post- 
Tertiary deposits of South America have yielded 
several specimens of this animaL 
■dllxilte, a crj'stalline solid explosive of tremendous^ 
power, whose chief ingredient is |iicric acid. 

■elon* a well-known tropical fruit, of winch there are 
numerous v.xrieties, nearly all being used as food, 
■sndlcsjit Friars* certein religious orders which 
spread over Europe in the 13th century, and com- 
prised the Franciscans, Dominicans, Augustincs and 
Carmelites. OngnuUy they depended entirely on alms, 
■sndlolty Ehrolstyt estabhshed in London ia|i8ift 
for the suppression of systematic begging. It has 
done much to protect the public against unposton. 
■snnonltSB* so called from having adopted the 
doctrines of Meimo Simons, a pnest of the x6th 
century, who led the Baptists, not Anabaptists. 
There are several communities still existing, 
■eroator’s Projsetlon, a metlmd of indicating 
tneridians ot parallels of latitudes on maps, intro- 
duced by Mercator in the r6th century, and still 
universally used in navigators' charts. 

■sroers* Company* the wealthiest and one of the 
l.oncu>n ■ ■ 


oldest of the 


Livery Comiianies, with a 


present income of £1 ti.ooo. 

■svohaRt Adwantopsps* Company, first estab- 
lished in England in 1406 bj- Henry IV., and specially 
chartered by Edward III. It continued trading, and 
did much colonising down to the time of Charles 1. 
■spollss# Papllamsnt, the name given to the 
parliament of (388 summoned by Richard IL, which 
decreed the execution of several of the king's, 
ministers and the outlawry of the l^ke of SuflbUL 

1 
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KAFOUFy* one of the smaller planets and the nearest 
to the sun, tlioutrh 35^ million milesi distant. It 
lias no satellite. The transit of the plancvover the 
sun’s disc occurs only at wide intervals. The last 
tune was in 1868. 

MeFCury, of QulekillvoF, is one of the oldest 
known metals, whose chief ore is the sulphide 
cinnabar, found m certain parts of Spain, China, 
Japan, Mexico, and South America. It is the only 
metal which is liquid at ordinary temperature, ana 
does not alter by exposure to air when pure. It 
is largely used in the construction of Uirometerb and 
therniumetets, and is an adaptable alloy. It is also 
of great value in medicine. 

Meridlaiitan imaginary circle extending through the 
North and South Poles and any given place, when 
the sun is at its mid-day height at any place it is«^' on 
the meridian " ; hence the terms aiite-mendian (a.m.) 
and post-meridian (p in.). 

MeFlno Sheep were imported into England from 
Spain in 1788, and had great influence in improving 
native breeds, especially in regard to the quality ^ 
the wool. It has been supposed that these sheep 
were descended from the English stieep sent to 
Spain in as [lart of the dowry of John of Gaunt’s 
daughter Katherine, but this statement is of more 
than doubtful authenticity. 

Bteplt, OFdeF of, instituted s6tli June, 1909, for 
persons signally distinguished in the service of the 
State. The original members included T.ord Roberts, 
Lord Wolscley, Lord Kitchener, Lord Fisher, Lord 
Rayleigh, Lord Kehin, Lord I ister. Sir WilHnin 
Muggins. Lord Morley, Sir Lawrence Alnia-T.idema, 

Mr. G. F. Watts, Mr. Holman Hunt, Farl Cromer, 
and Mr. George Meredith. Among the more recent 
additions to tins roll of honour arc the names of 
Thomas Hardy, Sir lidw-ird Elgar, Viscount Bryce, 

Sir G. Otto Trevelyan, Hart., .Sir losejih J. Thomson, 
Professor Henry Jackson, and Sir William Crookes. 
The three eminent lapancse. Marquis Yamagata, 
Marquis Oyama, and Admiral Togo, also had tills 
specal honour conferred upon them. 

Maupllii, a bird of tlie falcon fomilv, and the smallest 
of the hawk species. It is not infrequent on British 
muse-moors, and in the hawking days of the olden 
time was the bird most favoured by tfie ladies. 

Mepmald, the rcfiuted woiiian-flsh of the ancients, 
and doubtless on^nating In the manatee occasionally 
seen by sailors. The manatee suckles its young 

MarovtoglanSt tlie first race of French Kings, 
beginning with Clovis, 467, and ending with 
Chilperic, 7C3. 

■aPiy-ABWraw, the name given to performing 
clowns in olden times, denied from Andrew Horde, 
a facetious physician of the reign of Henry VIII. 

HMmsFlkm, the so-called science of animal 
magnetism first introduced by Dr. Mesmer, in 176^ 
but since exposed .as a fallacy. See Hypnotism. 

MsssatfSFtss HaFltlmas, the princip.at French 
steam»iip company, whose chief port is Marseilles. 
Trades mainly with South America and the East. 

■auiandet the old legal tenn for a dwelling-house 
and its Immediate out-buildii^ and adjoining kmd. 

■atnllCIFgy« the science of obtaining metals from 
their ores and applying them to the uses of man. 

(See the different Metals.) 

matamoFphlo Rooka, are such geological deposits 
as have undei^fonc alterations of structure and 
composition which seem to place them apart from 
what must have boen their orimnal stratificatioa 
The most active agents in producing these meta- 
morphlc changes are heat, water, and pressure 

Hetapho^ an analogous substitution of WiM or 
meaning for poetic offect, dlfferii^ from a simile 
In that it is a fi^iBtive expression and not one 
of mere similarity. 

■•taphytioa* Aristotle’s term for defining the 
philosupliy of suimmatural science. 

iBntayeF System, a land cultivation method pre- 
valent in Italy and France, whereby the Iwdlord pro- 
vides the land and materials .and the tenant the labour, 
the produce being evenly divided between them. 

HQtempayohesle, the Pythagorean theory of the 
transmigration r.f the soul from one body to another. 
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Hateorltea are solid Imdies, or metallic masses 
which fall from tho sky to the earth. Iron Is the 
preiloiuinating element, in association with nlckeL 
Meteoric stones, in addition to iron, contain siliceous 
substances, as well as gaseous mbttures. At L’ Algle, 
France, In 1803 from a,ooo to 3,000 meteoric stones 
fell; the largest meteorite stone actually known to 
liave fallen to earth is one wlilch descended in Emmott 
county, Iowa, in 1879, weighing 437 pounds. 
MatoOFOloCPi the science whlui treats of the various 
atniospheric phenomena included in the term 
weather, and studied with liighly beneficial results In 
recent times. The Meteorological I^partment of 
tlie Board of Trade was started In 1855. The 
system of stomi-wDmings was establishediin x86x. 
Weather bureaux are in operation in many chief 
cities, and at prominent points of observation, aU 
over the world, and weather forecasts form a portion 
of every day’s ncwspi-ipcr intelligence. 

MkteoFS are luinmous bodies moving through 
celestial space, such as shooting stars. 
llktBF, an instrument or apparatus for measuring 
anything, as gas or water. 

HethodlBta* a term designating the religious 
organibation founded by John Wesley’ in 1730, after 
a long course of successful preaching by him in 
all ;)arts of the kingdom, as well as in America. 
Macaulay has said of him that his genius for govern- 
ment was not inferior to that of Richelieu, and the 
constitution of the Weslejan Methodists, as their 
founder f(»rniiilated it, showed a remarkable genius 
for adniiiii.stration. Wesley’s two leading doctrines 
were those of instantancousness of conversion and 
Christian perfection, or deliverance from sin. The 
itinerant system of tlie Conference is a prominent 
feature of ills organisation. There are in the United 
Kingdom alone Mtween a, 000 and 3,000 Weslayan 
Metnodist ministerb, about 90,000 lay preachers, over 
500.000 clmrch iiieinber&, over a inillion Sunday 
school teachers and scholars, and from 8.000 to ^,000 
chapels. Among the other Methodist organisations, 
oflT-Hioots of the Wesley ans, there are (he Methodist 
New Connexion, tlie United Methodist Free Church, 
and tho Primitive Methodists. In the United States 
the Methodists have a membership of over three 
millions, and throughout the world 18 million persons 
receive Methodist in.struction. The Wesleyans raise 
nearly ^200,000 a year for their extensive missionary 
or>eratioiis, and in 1007 the body got together a 
Twentieth Century Fund of one minion guineas for 
evangelistic, educational, and philanthropic work. 
The Wesleyan Central Hall at Westminster was 
opened in Oct., 1912. 

IHetliueii Treaty* a treaty of commerce betw-eer; 
Great Britain and Portugal, concluded by Paul 
Methuen, the British Ambassador at Lisbon, in 
1733. It provided for the iniriortation of port wine 
at reduced rates, and led to the popularising of the 
bever.we in this country. 

Mattayl* a colourless and odourless gas; a compound 
ofliydrcgen and carbon, obtained m the free state 
by the chemists Franklin and Kolbe, independently 
of each other, in 1819. 

Methylated Bplrlt* a combination of pure alcohol 
with xo per cent, of pure wood spirit, largely used as 
a solvent, and obtaining its name from methyl- 
alcohol, which is the chief clement of wood spirit. 
Metre* the standard French measure of length, 
equivalent to 39*370432 English inches, and com- 
puted to represent the ten-millionth part of the 
distance from the equator tn tlie North Pole. 

Hetrlo Byetem is the decimal method of calcu- 
lation. It came into force in France in 1789, and has 
since been adopted In most of the continental coun- 
tries and by the United States and Canada. There 
liave been many attempts to get the system adopted in 
this countiT. Bht v/ithout success. (See MBtrlo and 
Rngllah MaMuraain Offfee CotnfietuHum SeOi^n. ) 
MatFOohPoma* an instrument for the measurement 
f f colour, consisting of three hollow wedges of glass 
of identical capacity and angle, and so arrai^ed 
between two screens that any jiortinn of their taper- 
ing sides may be presented at will to an aperture 
through which a ray of light may be thrown. 
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MtttvOBomet an Instnunent for beating time during^ 
the perfoniiaiicc of a inubical composition. It com* 
prises a double pendulum, and may be wound up 
uke a clock. __ 

lI«iropolltaii Water Board* a body constituted 
by sprclal Act In 1900, consistbigf of 66 niemberh, 
and controlling the water supply of L.ondon. 
;£43 ,ooo;ooo was paid as compensation to tlie water 
companies absorbed. 

ffta gn Of» lasted from August Btli to October 
97A, 1870, when Marshal Bazanie surrendered to die 
Germans, his army consisting of i;n.uoo men, 400 
pieces of artillery, and over 6,000 onicers. Bazaine 
was tried and condenmed to death for this surrender 
In 1874, A sentence which was commuted to 90 years' 
imprisonment, but subsequently he escafied. 

MaJESOtlnt. an ciigravmg from copper or steel pro* 
du cd by Instruments which burnish and scrape 
away portions of the surface, and yield an impression 
effectually gradbd in light and shade. 

Hloa* a nearly transparent mineral, which has great 
heat-resisting power, and can be split into thin plates. 

mohaal. B£. and Guotee* 8t.« an order of knight- 
hood originally foundecl for the Ionian Isles and 
Malta in x8t8, and reorganised 111 1869, so as to admit 
Crown servants connected with the Colonies. The 


Earl of Derby, Earl Russell, and Earl Grey were the 
first of the new knights. 

MlotaMtmas Day* the festival day of St. Michael 
and All Angels, September ag, one of the English 
quarter d*iys. 

Mlorobe, a term proposed by S^dillot in 1B78 (and 
since very generally adopted) to denote any minute 
organism, vegetable or aniiiul, or found on the 
borderland between the two great i.atuml kuigdoms. 

HlOMmater* an instniment for measuring minute 
distances. It Is usuallv attached to the eye-pieces 
of a microscope or tcicscojic, and consists of two 
very fine hairs or wires stretched across the field of 
view, one fixed the other moveable. It was invented 
by william (Gascoigne in the i7tli centunrand was 
greatly improved by later inventors. Sir Joseph 
Whitworth made one in 185:) to measure the millionth 
of an inch. 


MiorophonCf an instrument invented by Prof. 
Hughes, in 1878, for giving audibility to sounds which 
are otherwise imperceptible to the ear. By this ap- 
paratus, which establishes an electric current betweeu 
nro sensitised conducting bodies, and aided by the 
telephone, the sound or the tread of a fly may be 
magnified to seem ns loud as the tramp of a horse. 

Mleroscopo, invented about 1590 by Jansen, and 
improved by Galileo, Fontana, and others, is an 
instrument which by a combination of lenses magnifies 
minute objects, making visible animalcuLe and 
other living substances which cannot be seen by the 
naked eye. Microscopes arc simple, compound, and 
binocular. The more jiowcrful instruineiits have a 
mamifymg capacity of .os much as 10,000 diameters. 

Middle Agea, a period of about i.ono vcars, duniig 
which Europe was in the grasp of feudalism. 
Ilallani reckons the peri<Kl from the invasion of 
France by Clovis in 486 to 1495 when diaries VIXI. 
occupied Naples. 

Midge, the common name of a small two-winged fiy 
or gnat (Cuiex Ripens), clouds of which appear on 
summer iiiglus in country jilaces. 

Mldnell. the explanation of the Jewish Scriptures, 
dating from the Interpretation originated \>y Ezra 
after the Captivity and continued by later Rabbis. 

Mldehlpmeil. Junior officers In the Royal Navy, 
who must have uecn through four years’ training at 
the Royal Naval Collef^, and have passed a certain 
examination. After thre** years' service as midship- 
men they are promoted to the rani: of «ub-lioutenant if 
their examinations arc satisfactor)'. • 

MlkaAo. the hereditary male ruler of Jaimn. Since 
x868 the real sovereign 01 the country ; iireviously, 
the Mikado was only the nominal spiritual head, tke 
Tycoon (or Shogun) possessing the governing re- 
^nslbllity. 

Huaa OeevM. the proclamation issued by 
Napoleon inaSni from Milan, prohibiting continents 
nations from trading with England. 


Milky Way (Galaxy), tho name of a long track 
of sniaV stars which almost encircles the heavens. 
The ancients regarded it as a luminous streak, and the 
name coinmeiuorates the mytholtmcal legend tliat 
Juno wlien suckling Mercury or Hercules scattered 
milk across the sky. 

MillaaarlaBa. a sect that Interprets the Millennium 
period referred to in Revelatiousas beginning fr^mi the 
close of the seven thousandth year frum the Creation. 

Mlllanary Petition, was presented to James 1 . in 
Z603 on ochalf of nearly z.ooo Puritan Ministers 
SCTmst certain of the rites and ceremonies of the 
Church of England. The Hampton Court Conference 
was the outcome of this petition. 

Minor's Thumb, a small fresh-water fish deriving 
ItPiiaine from it,: supposed similarity of licad to the 
thumb of a iiiilltr, which assumes a compressed 
shape by frequent ssmplmg of meal. The fisn is the 
Eagle-ray, Mthobahs agmla, 

Mlllat. a iiutntious cereal cultivated in nearly all 
warm cKmates ; native to i>ie East Indies. 

Mllllmotre* a French lineal measure, equivalent to 
a thousandth of a metre, or 0*04937 of an Uiiglisli inch. 

MlUotone-^it, a l>eil of rock of the Carboniferous 
group underlying the Coal-measures, and aitainii^ in 
England a thickness in parts of s,(xx) feet. It is frmn 
tills rock that millstones liavc been made from tine 
immemorial. 

Mlmloipy, a .scientific tenn designating the power of 
many forms of animal and insect lite so to adapt 
theinsolves in colour and shape to their surroundings 
as to escape detection by their enemies. 

MliiAraJoBy, the science of minerais. The British 
Mmeralogical Society was cstabli^ed in 1800. 

Minitf Rlnu, invented by Cajit. Mini6, a French- 
man. in 1833. and for a tunc considered to be the best 
rifle m Europe. It was adopted by the French, and 
in a modified form by tho British in xBsr, but has 
long been superseded. 

Minim, u musical term denoting a note equal to two 
crochets, or half tlie value of the semi-breve. 

MlnlmlMPS, the name applied to certain writers 
wlio. In the latter half of the 19th century, advocated 
the limitation of life and iironeity, Tlie writers in- 
cluded John Stuart Mill, tleruert Spencer, and 
W. von Iluiiiboldt. 

Mlnneulugeru were minstrel poets of Germany 
wiio, duTUig the isth and 13th centuries, composed 
and sang love ballads to amuse the knights and 
barons of the tmic. They were mostly of gentle 
birth. A collect 10:1 of their soi^^ was compiled in 
the 14th cciitiiry, after tlie rise of their successors, 
the Meistersiiigcrs. 

Minnow, a small fresh-wnier fish of the carp family 
abounding in all the waters of Europe; it has a 
mottled back and silvery belly, and forms a popular 
bait for trout. 

Minor, a musical term referring to intervals and 
scales ; thus, a minor interval is a semi-tone less than 
the corresponding major interval. 

Minstrels were originally specially appointed instru- 
mentalists and singers— pipers, harriers, and glee- 
men— engaged by barons and manorial lords to 
amuse their tenants. John of Gaunt had a court of 
minstrels at I'utbury in 138.). I^ter, minstrels 
assumed nomadic habits. iiia<Ic ihcir Wiiy into the 
houses of the great, and were generally welcome. 
By Hliz<*ibcth’s time, however, they were too thick on 
the ground, and were classed as " rogues and vaga- 
bonds,” along with actors. 

Miracle Plays were a rude kind of sacred drama 
constructed by the monks in fi-iidal timea, and mostly 
representing certain miraculous incidents of the Bible. 

Mln^, an optical Illusion often observed in desert 
regions when the ubiects on the surface of the earth 
appear as if reflected in a surface of water. Mirage 
Is aue to the unequal heating of the different x>arts of 
the atmosphere, which bends the light rays, and so 
produces distorted Images. 

Bflrrors urere made of burnished metal in ancient 
times, brass usually. Silver mirrors were Introduced 
by Praxiteles, 398 B.C. The Venetians made the first 
mirrors of glass, In the Z4th century, but they were 
not made in England until the zyth century. 
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HUdiiia, the fint part of the Talmud, setting forth 
the“OfalLaw*'oftheJewi. . 

Mliprtalon, a legal terin,8^liyingan oflTAce which 
maf border on a capital chaiire. Misprision of 
treason todicatas a knowledra treason without 

p articipation in the treesonabfe act. 

MflnnaU the name of the nuus-book of the Roman 
Churdi compiled by Pope Gelastus I., and 
revisedbyGrqroryl., 590-604. The present Roman 
Missal was sanctions by the Council of Trent 
In the AnffUcan Church the Book of 
Common Prayer superseded the Missal in T549. 

Ml— el-Ttounh receives its name from its mrtiality 
to the mistletoe-beny, A common bird in £nglana 
and lai)^ than the soner*thrush. 

■letlMM. a parasittc ^ant found mowim; on many 
trees, particnlarly the apple^ree. The Druids made 
It an object of reverence, and it Is especially 
ahsociatea with Christmas as a decoration. 

■Intnl, a cold, dry wind peculiar to the French 
coast of the Mediterraneui. 

■ItndllMue, a breech-loading machine gun 
adopted by the French army previous to the Franco* 
Gennan war of 

■ItM* an ecclesiastical ihead-covering worn by the 
JewiM hi^ priest, afterwards adopted by the 
ipiristian Church and worn by Cardinals (before 
1345 ) 3°d also by Bishops, etc. Tlie Bishops of the 
Church of England wore mitres down to the reign 
of George Ilf. The Council of Lyons enjoined 
the wearily of the **Red Hat" upon Cardinals 
from the middle of the 13th century. 
■namonlOSta method of developing •the memory, 
which has been practised more or less since 477 B.C., 
whem Simonides youimer invented the first 
known ^stcrni. Among the more eminent pro- 
fessors or this art may be mentioned Feinagle, Aime 
Paris, WnUa, and Grey. Numerous teachers of the 
art advertise their systems at the present time. 

■oa, a now extinct genus of birds of the ostrich 
fiunfly, wifeless ana standing xa to 14 feet high, 
natives of Zealand and Australia. 

Voabltos, a race of TucUea, descendants of Lot. 
They were often In conflict with the Israelites, but 
were finally subdued by Jehosbaphat, 895 B.C. 
MoaUU Btona, a stone of the 9th century B.C. 
containing the earliest known inscription m 
Phoenician characters, and discovered in the land of 
Moab in 1868. Important as confirmatory evidence 
of the Moabite wars mentioned in the G^d 
Testament, 

■oeUnf American bird of the thrush 

ftunily, widely distributed over the north and south 
of the Western Hemisphere. Its gift of imitation 
b wonderful~-a gift which is evercised chiefly in 
imitatlttg the voices and cries of animals. 

■odoe Indian* were a srarlike tribe occupying 
American lands south of Oregon. They were 
allotted other lands by the United States Govern* 
ment, but being dissatisfied with their new quarters, 
returned to Oregon and defied the troops sent to 
expd them. Severe fighting followed, but after a 
few months the Modocs surrendered in 1873. 
Moinla. (See Honiola.) 

■onalP b the wool of the Angora goat and used 
very largely fat the wonted trarfe for the manufacture 
of dress fabrics, 

■ohooktt a lawless band which infested London in 
the early part of the i8th century, committing many 
outrages upon men and women under cover of the 
night. The word b a corruption of Mohawk, the 
name of a tribe of Red Indians. ^ 

■olr4, or watered silk, so-called beeausflTof the 
' finbhing process it undergoes, the ** water " marks 
being produced by wetting and extreme pressing. 
Wirlawaii sugy-cane juice in its unciystallised rorm 
after bofllng. The cry^lised part b the raw -sugar. 
■lda.aaniim burrowing animat about the sixe of a 
small rat, wMi short legs and fore feet armed with 
strong claws for digging In the earth. « Their sub- 
terranean dwellings are of curiously Ingenious cm* 
fltructkm, and they do not often leave them except 
to make rakb on mice, frogs, snaib, etc. The earth* 
sronu. however, b the mole’s chief item of food. 


Molaonla, the minutest particle into which any 
substance can be subdhridra. Tlwre are millions of 
molecules hi a cubic inch of gas. 

VolllMoa designates the soft-bodied invertebrated 
animals, most of which are protected byashdL These 
shelU are univalve--that b. Ofone piece— as in the-caes 
of snails ; liivalve as the oyster ; or muhivalve, thotrah 
thb kind b seldom met with. The shell b wanti^ 
in some classes of niqllusca, such as the polyzoa. 

** Molly Magalraa.** the name of a secret society 
organised in Ireland in 1843 for revolutionary 
pur^xises ; also of an American assocbtlon formed in 
Pennsylvania about 1876-7 against mitte-owners and 
their agents The members of these ban«b wore 
womens clothes. 

Molybdomnn. a metal found in combination with 
sulphur, and forming an acid which combines .with 
metals producing salts called molybdates. It b 
formed in granite and is very similar to graphite in 
appearance though totally dinerent In its propmties. 

Mongols were in ancient times known as Scythians. 
They were a nomadic race until about the X3th 
century, when they com|nered largo, portions of 
Asia, including China, Persia, and India. They 
founded the Mogul dynasty in India in 1525, and 
ruled up to the end of the 18th century, when their 
empire came under British control. 

Mongoooo, an Indian species of ichneumm, feeding 
on vernim and reptiles, and a deadly ‘foe to 1^ 
snake. 

Monltov, a genus of watcr-lirards noted for their 
great sire, their long beards, long tails, and scaly 
covering. Tliey kre supposed to signal the approach 
of the crocodile to their neighbours by a curious 
hissing sound. There arc 18 species, inhabltii^ 
Southern Asia, Australia, New Guinea, and Africa. 

Monkey, a quadrumanous mammal of the order 
Primates, and including all members of that order 
excepting man and the Temurs. Monkeys with short 
tails are usually called apes ; those with kmg dog- 
like faces baboons, small bushy-tailed monkeys 
marmosets. (Sec the various class names.) 

Monmouth’s RoboUton was headed by Tames, 
Duke of Monmouth, a natural son of Charles II. 

S . 1640, d. iCSs). He was sent to Scotland to quell 
e Covenanters in 1679, and succeeded in winning 
the Battle of Both well Bridge; but was banbhed for 
Bspirmg to the throne to the exclusion of the Duke 
of York, afterwards James II. In 1685 landed at 
I.yme R^is, and assumed the title of King, but was 
defeated at Sedginoor, and executed on Tower Hill. 



Monolith, a column or siiaft comprising a sfaigle 
stone. ” Cleopatra's Needle,” now on the Thames 
Embankment in London, is an example. 

Monophyoltes, an ancient sect who held that 
Chrirt was of one nature only, a blending of the 
divine and human. 

Monotheism, the doctrine that there exists but one 
God. The chief monotheistic religion is Christianity. 

Monotrsmata, the name of the order or sub-class 
of nuniimalia comprising the duck-billed animals, of 
which only three species exist, restricted to 
Australasia. The Echidna, or Porcupine Ant-eater, 
belongs to the order. 

Monvoa Dootrlno refers to a formal deebrathm 
made by President James Monroe that no European 
Power should be permitted to interfere with the 
concerns of government of any of the Independent 
States of North or South America. It abo set fbrdi 
that the American iStates would not mteifere la 
European affairs. 

Monnoona are certain winds which at regular seisens 
sweep over warm latitudes, especially India, vriim 
they prevail more or less from April to October. 

Monninjioaf an ornamental receptacle in which 
sacred relics of the Roman Catholic Church are held 
up for inspection. 

MoBtaatota. a sect founded in the and century by 
Montanus, who expounded the doctrine of the con- 
tinuation of the miracuIouB influence of the Holy 
Spirit. Th^ are abo called Fhiyglaai, because ef 
their leader being a Phrygian. 
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MmaXbf tlM tath part of the calendar year. A lunar 
mondi 1$ the penod of one levohjthm of the moon; 
mean leofth, 09 days, le hours, 44 ndnutes, 9*87 
aeconde. A alderad month represents the lime of 
the moon^ revehttioa from a ifiven star back to 8he 
aame again, sn dqm. 7 hours. 43 minutes, lx's seconds. 
A solar month covers the time the sun passes through 
one sign of the Zodiac, 30 days, xo hours, 99 minutes, 
4*x seomds. • 

lUBtDB. a heap of ore, varying fat quantity in diflerait 
minfaig districts, but representing technically a batch 
under amalgamation. 

Government institutions for ad> 
vancing money for goods left fat pledge, were first 
establmed in Italy in 1469. Similar institutions in 
Fiance in Z777 were suppressed by the Revolution, 
but restored by Napoleon, and nave since been 
expreesly regulated by law. 

MoJBiUMBt of London, erected in 1671-7 by 
Wren in commmnocation of the Great Fire, is aoo feet 
high, and cost ^£14,^00. The original inscription 
upon it ascribed the me to “ the treachery and malice 
or the popish faction," which stood down to 1^1, 
when the words wore erased as objectionable. Ine 
black marble staircase consists of 345 stops. 

■OOB, the earth’s satellite, is distant from us about 
238,000 miles. It is a globe 9,160 miles in diameter, 
and the period from one fuU moon to another is 
99 days, xa hours, and 44*4 minutes. 

Mdor-han, a bird of the crake family familiar on the 
borders of British ponds, rivers, ana lakes. It is of 
dark grey plumage, with olive< brown wings edged 
with white. 

Moon, the name applied in modem times to the 
natives of Morocco. They were as a race at one 
time very powerful, and from 1239 to 149a held 
possession of the kingdom of Granada. They were 
expelled from Spain in the T7th century and estab* 
lished themselves in Northern Africa. 

Mooae. (See Blk.) 

Hoplnha, a race of Mahommedan fanatics, settled 
mwcipally In Malabar, and descended from Arabs. 
They showed for a time a rebellious spirit against 
the British, and were guilty of senous outbreaks. 
They were, however, subdued in 1873. since which 
time they have given no further trouble. 
■ovnYfana, a sect that sprung from the Hussites of 
the x5th century. In 1722 they liad a community of 
090 persons, settled on the estate of Count Zinzen- 
oorf. Tlie Count was a zealous preacher, and 
established Moravuinisni in ^ingland in X73a I'he 
Moravians have at present a membership of about 
«zo,oix) on the Continent of Europe, and own some 
50 chapels and preaching places m England, with 
about 9.000 church merobers in all They have been 
specially successful in mission work, ana have con* 
■iderahfe settlements in Amenca. 
iiCMPdniita are substances used for making colouring 
matters “bite" or adhere fiimly to articles being 
dyed. They are mostly of a metallic nature, and 
combine witii the dye-liquid in which the fabrics are 
dipped. In oddition to the metallic mordants there 
ere some vegetable mordants, the chief of which are 
aigol, sunme, nut-galls, etc., but these are not 
regaided as true mordants. 

Moifn&atlo Marpintfag are unions between males 
of royal or noble rank with women of inferior rank. 
In such marriages the left hand is given instead of 
the right, and it is stipulated that the children of 
the marriage are not to enjoy the rank or inherit 
the possessions of the husband, though such 
children are legitimate. Many morganatic marriages 
have occurred in our own royal family. 

■pVfnBt 8 repository for dead bodies awaiting 
Identification, the best known morgue being that of 
Paris which until recently was open to the general 
_pttbUc. Otiiers extet in the chief Frftich towns. 
■wmoBS, m Lattnv Itav EnlBto, a r^gious 
sect founded by Joseph Smith, who, in 1897, gave it 
forth thM had discovered the Bao^ Jlw iw un 
written on gold plates in Egyptian characten. 
TUs book, it afterwards was diKovered, was written 
•a a teUglous romance Iqr a clergyman. Apretended 
English translation was published in America in 


sBso, and in Er^fhnd in x84x. Smith made ft saree 
es the foundation of his new folth, and he hagnn to 
praach^ormonism and to mganlse dmedns. He 
was shot in an attack by the mob at Nauvook in 
XiUnms, in 1844, when Brigham Young was dieaen 
prophet in his place. TheMonnonsamtiedatGreat 
Salt Lake in 1847, and from titat time eonsldeiahle 
succen attends their settlement, their material 
praspority bringing in fresh converts, 

** Moratnif established as a London dally 

newspaper on the end November, 1779, in support of 
the whig political cause. It became a Conservative 
organ fai 1874, and in z88i its price was reduced fiom 
aoT to id. 

■orpholoiy, the science which deels wkh the form, 
structure, and position of the different parts of 
aimnals and plants, and their developments. 

Mopponkun* an Indian pteasure-boat, long and 
narrow, of considerable capacity, with a high pea- 
cock shape decoraoan at the stem. 

llOPPiu Dunua, an old HngHsh country dance of the 
reel order. 

Mopm Alphabat, a system of dots and dariies, 
intended to be used in combination with the 
indicator in telegraphy ; but usually read by sound, 
tlie receiving operator writnig down the words in the 
system as transmitted. Processor Morse, of Maam- 
enusets, was the inventor. 

■oPtan are short guns with a large bore and close 
chamber for throwing bombs. They are said to 
have been first used in the xsth century at Naples, 
but were not introduced Into England until a century 
later. The mortars made at the present time are so 
powerful tliat they can throw sheUs of nearly 2,000 Ibu 
weight a distance of over five miles. They are 
mostlv used in siege work. 

Moaalo, a ioming together of small pieces of coloured 
glass, marble, or other materials in designs to Inutate 
painting. The ancient Greeks and Romans acquired 

t reat proficiency in this art, which was revived in 
taly in the Middle Ages with considerable success, 
many eminent painters designing subjects for mosaic. 
It is an art that still Aourislies, and notable examples 
occur in some of the principal modem buildings. 
Mbsoow, the Retreat fPom, was one of the 
most disastrous events in the career of Napoleon I. 
He entered Moscow on the 14th September, 18x2, 
and the next day the Russians set fire to the city, 
practically burning it down. The French were 
forced to evacuate, and in making their retreat to 
France Napolco.*! lo.st die greater part of his army. 
MosIninSt the general European term applied to 
Mahommedan s. 


Monqnn, a Mahommedan church, the greatest being 
that of St. Sophia at Constintinople. 

Mosquito, a species of gnat which is most highly 
develojicd in not climates, and is provided with a 
suctorial apparatus and a skin-piercing proboscis. 
Mosquitos eagerly attack biinian beings for the pur- 
pose of sucking Dlood. Within the last few years 
many mosquitos have found their way to this country, 
presumably with the fruit transported from tropical 
climes, and in Essex and other marshy districts ot 
the South have become a serious annoyance. 

Moss, the name of numerous flowefless, close-growing 
plants, common to moist hilly lands. 

MOM-aEate, a kind of agate characterised by 
minute grains of oxide of Iron or chlorite, forming a 
moss-like pattern which is very ornamental. 

Moan>tVOOpera were bands of Scottish marauders 
who used the mossy regions of the Scotch and 
English borders as hiding places, and thence made 
frequent plundering expeditions, keeping that part 
of the country in constant unrest. It was not until 
the i8th century that they were finally put down. 

Metatta, short choral compositions, of which many 
fine examples survive. They were mostly written In 
the S5th century, and are generally setting of sacred 
writings or paraphrases. 

Meik, a division of insects of the butterfly family, but 
differing from the latter in having antemue tarcrlng 
to a pouit. They are of nocturnal habit, and com- 
prise a wonderful variety, some of those of tropical 
countries being of extraordinary biUUancai 
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Motor Yohlolei are hoin? produced in ever 
increasing numbers year by year, the reevd of the 
last few years showing' a remarluble ex^nsion in 
every direction. The tendency has been greatly to 
strengthen the motor industry in the United Ringefom, 
with an accompanying improvement in the class of 
vehicles manufactured and a general cheapening of 
price. The placing of large numbers of motor 
omnibuses in service lias had the eflect of dislocating 
street traffic somewhat, and some exploitations have 
come to grief from various causes ; but with a better 
type of vehicle this kind of service has become suc- 
cessful. The London General Omnibus Company's 
services are now wliolly operated by motor veiucles. 
The loss of life resulting from motor traffic is very 
serious. During 1912, 182 persons were kill^ in 
London alone by motor buses. A Select Comiiifttee 
inquired into and reported on this matter in 19x3, 
when important new traffic regulations were recom- 
mciuled. Motor cabs have proved a great boon. 
There has also been a remarkable Increase in the 
number nf motor vehicles used for industrial business, 
atui military purposes, while the electric railways 
and traniWiiys, above ground and underground, have 
multiplied to an enormous extent. 

Monoei a species ol small rodent abounding In alt 
xountries, and forming, in conjunction with rats, a 
most extensive genus. The British species Include 
the common house mouse, the harvest mouse, and 
the long-tailed 4 lcld mouse. 

MuggleioniaiiB. a curious sect founded by a tailor 
named Ltidwic Muggleton— son of a London farrier 
—111 the xyth century. M uggletoii and his associate— 
also a tailor— John Reeve, proclaimed themselves the 
two last witnesses of God to .appear before the end 
of the world, as mentioned in Revelation, xi. 3. 

Mala, the name of the spinning machine invented by 
Crompton in 1779. and so called from its combining 
the principle of Hargreave's spinning jenny with the 
roauiiiie invented hy Arkwngnt, 

Vullet, a species of well-known fishes, irclading the 
red.grey and striped mullets. The htter is best known 
In England, frequenting the Southern coasts. 

Mulllons are projecting windows with vertical 
divisions— or, more properly, such vertical divisions 
of inullioncd windows— forming a highly decorative 
feature in Gothic architecture. The horizontal 
stones forming the crossing du isions between the 
^lits of this class of window of the Elizabethan or 
ludor period of Gotliic are styled transoms. 

Mummlaa are embalmed bodies, tound mostly in 
Egypt ; supposed to be those of distinguished people 
who lived thousands of years ago. Mummies have 
also been found in Peru, Mexico, and Persia. The 
embahning ptoccss which has enabled the bodies to 
be preserved Crin only be conjectured, though it is 
known that various aromatic substances were used 
after the visciua and other vital organs had been 
removed, tlie cavities being filled with absorbent 
dust, cliippings, and cedar wood. 

Murder is the term applied to the unlawful killing 
of a human l>eiiig, "witli malice aforethought.” 
During the Heptnrchy the crime was punished by 
fine only, and to Henry VIll’s time could frequently 
be compounded for. Then followed a period of 
severe enactments, and down to 163d murderers were 
executed on the next day but one after conviction. 
In nearly all civilised countries at the present time 
murder is punished With death, and can only be 
reduced by the “prerogative of mercy," never exerted 
unless mitigating circumstances exist. 

Murrain^ a general term applied to infectious 
diseases m cattle. 

Mask Deer, a small and interesting ruminant, which 
inhabits the mountain regions of Central Asia Jt is 
grey 111 colour, slightly brindled, and carries a small 
pouch hi the abdanniial region, containing what is 
commercially known as musk, an article which is of 
great value ui the inaiiufacture of various perfumes. 

JIugk Ox. an animal partaking of the clmriicteristics 
of both the shce)i and the ox, and ha^ng a musk 
odour. It is a native of Northern Canada. 

Maglin. a fine cotton fabric first made at Mosul, in 
Mesopolkmia, and mtroduced into England about 


the middle of the xyth ccntuiy. In recent times 
muslins have been lately manufactured in England. 

Maeael. a well-known oivalve found in great smund- 
ance on the rocks of the sca-shores. There la also a 
fiysh-water species plentiful in streams and ponds. 

MaetanX. the American wild horse, descended from 
the stock first introduced by the Spaniards. 

Mato, an old legal term signifying that a prisoner on 
being asked to iilead remains mute, tliat is, makes no 
answer to the cnatge, or some answer that Is irrele- 
vant. Up to 1741 prisoners who ‘'stood mute" were 
put to tne torture. Since 1827, when a prisoner 
declines to plead, the court directs a plea of “ Not 
Guilty" to be entered, and the trial proceeds 

Mutiny Aot, which provides for the discipline, 
regulation, and payment of the Army, was pas^ in 
z6^, and has since been re-enacted annually. 

Myriapoda, the class of Invcrtcbrated anlma's in- 
uuding ccntipud&s, millipecles, and many others. 
They are widely distributed, but the largest species 
are round in the Tropics. 

Myprhf a resinous substance obtained from a tree of 
tne natural order Aniyridacex, growing plentifully in 
Abyssinia and Arabia. Its use for emlialmtng, 
medical and aromatic purposes may be traced baoc 
to the most remote times. 

MyutarlOB were theatrical performances given by 
ecclesiastics in the Middle Ages, with the object of 
conveying moral lessons and presenting Scripture 
stories in more or l(\ss realistic form. The Ober- 
Ammergju Passion play is a survival of one of these 
ancient nwstenes. 

Mytholo^, the name given to any collection of 
traditions and fables concerning imaginary gods and 
goddesses, especially applied to the ancient Grecian 
collection of myths. 


M 

Nabob, a tenn usually applied nowadays to a wealthy 
East Indian, though formerly given only to Governors, 
commanders, and other dignified persons who had 
resided in the Orient and returned to England with 
competence and an irascibility of disposition. 

Nadir, the point m the heavens wliicii is at the oppo* 
site pole from the place on which a person stands. 

Na^oglte, a rare mineral, found, usually in ciystals, 
inTransylvani.a or the United States of America; it 
Is .a sulpho-tclluride of lead aiul gold, with occa- 
sional traces of topper and antimony. 

Naliam FMtlvaf. in comiiiciiioration of Nahum, 
the 7th of the 12 minor Hebrew’ prophets. It is held 
on December 24111 Nuhuiii flourished about 
713 B.C., during the reign of Il^ekiah. and 
wrote his prophecies a short tune after Sennacherib's 
invasion. 

Naiad, a water-nymph of classic my thologv, beautiful 
and mystic; celebrated by Virgil, Ovid, rlomer, and 
other ancient writers. 

Names of Places not only introduce us to many of 
the striking local characters of bygone ages, out 
from them it us often possible to locate the earth- 
works .and other primitive fortifications of our early 
progenitors, and also to ascertain which of the great 
races have peopled a particular di.strict. The effect 
of local tcndfMvcics is seen all o\ et England. The 
North retains burfrhj as in Banburgh or Edinburgh ; 
in the Danish district it has become borouj^h, as In 
Gainsborough, Scarborough, and Peterborough ; 
while in the Saxon South we have buty, as in Ban- 
bury and Canterbury. So also the Anglo-Saxon 
ctaster, formerly used to designate any Roman town, 
now has a special significance, based upon the way 
in which it has been adapted. In the old Mercian 
Kingdom It takes the form of ctster, as In Worcester, 
Gloucester, Leicester, etc. ; in the Scandinavian 
districts it becomes caster, a.s T .ancaster. Doncaster, 
etc. : while the Chester of such names as Manchester, 
Chesterfield, etc., indicates Saxon settlements. 

Nanksen, a kind of yellow cotton fabric originally 
made at Nankin in China, but now mainly manu- 
factured in England, which actually exports tbs 
cloth to China. 
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NABtoSt Bdlet of, was a dcerea promulgated by 
Henry IV. of France m 1598, giving full freedom of 
worship to the Protestants of the country. It was 
the revocation of this famous Edict in i68s by 
Louis XIV. that drove hundreds of thousand of 
French Huguenots to this country. * 

Maphtha, a well>known liquid combustible believed 
to nave been one of the ingredients nf “ Greek fire." 
and called by the Greeks *'oil of Media." Mineral 
naphtha consists chiefly of mixtures of the hydro- 
carbons paraffin and olefine. Other kinds arc ob- 
tained from coal tar and from wood by distillation. 

Naphthalene is procured from coal tar, and its 
derivatives are much used m the manufacture of 
colours for dyers and printers. 

Navootios are substances which induce languor, 
and if taken in large doses produce insensibility 
or death. The best-known narcotics are opium, 
'Icohol, coca, tobacco, hops, etc. 

NaVOetlne, an alkaloid obtained from opium, and in 
its action less ^lowerful than niorpliinc. 

NmnIub, a coarse genus of grasses, growing on bleak 
upland heaths and hill slopes. Nardus stneia, 
commonly called “ mat- weed, ' is a British species. 

Narghile, an oriental tobacco pipe so constructed 
that tlie smoke passes through water and up a long 
flexible tube before reaching the lips of the smoker. 

NavwhiG, a kind of dolphin, remarkable because 
the male possesses a spiral rod of ivory projecting 
from its head several feet in length. The aiiinuQ 
Its^ Is some 16 feet long and of whale-like form, 
with spotted skin. Found only in Nortliem seas. 

NasaliB, a peculiar type of monkey, with a long 
prominent nose. The leading example is the 
Proboscis monkey ” of Borneo. 

Naaataar, Battla of. was fought on June 14th. i 64 S> 
between the Royalists, under the command of Prince 
Rupert and the King, and the Harliamentarians 
under Fairfax and Cromwell. It resulted in a com- 
nlete defeat for Charles. 

National Anthon ("Cod Save the King") has 
been the national hymn of England since about the 
middle of the iBth century. There Ls some doubt as 
to its origin, but Dr. John Bull is generally believed 
to have been its composer. The tune has been 
adopted for one of the National Anthems of the 
United States. “ My Country, 'tis of Thee," 

NaUonal AMOmbly of France was constituted 
on June 17th, 1789. Three days later the king 
ordered it to be closed, but the niovcment liad got 
too firm a hold to be suinin.idiy put down, and the 
Assembly afterwards met at the Cliurch of St. Louis 
and proceeded to iicrfonn acts of legislation. In 
1799 It liecanie "The National Convention.” 

National Convantlon ol France was forine<l on 
September aist, 1793, constituting the govemnieiit of 
the first French Republic. 

National Covanant, an oath and declaration sub- 
scribed to by the Scottish Tresbytenans 111 1580. to 
maintain their religion in all cirr,umstances, and 
effectively brought to bear in opposition to Cliarles I's 
Episcopalianising designs in 

National Debt of this country was started In 1694. 
when ;£i.oo,cxx) was riNecl by VVtlh.'ini III. on the 
security of certain branclu'S of the public revenue. 
Four years later the debt h.id increased to over 
Zi5.ooo,ooo. After Waterloo, in 1815, it stood at 
2885,000,000. The low-water mark of 
was reached in 1899-1900, but me Boer War sent it 
up again to iJ 745 .o* 5 -fS° ”1 1903-3* In rooa-a It was 
2770,778.76*. from which date another decrease set 
in, the figures for the year ending 1913-14 being 

py« established in 1824 in Pall Mall, 
Lmdon, with the Angersteincolloction of 38 pictures, 
urchas^ for jfi^y.aoo as a nucleus. The existing 
ullding In Trafafgar Square was opened in 1838. 

National Guard of France, a body of citixen 
soldiers first instituted on the day before the destruc- 
tion of the Bastille in r^, by the Committea of 
Public Safety. As the Revolution developed, the 
Guard did not command much sympat^. and ceased 
altogether under the Consulate and Empire. The 
Namnal Guard was revived later, and proved some- 
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times very powerful in keeping order in the capital ; 
but in^jx its inefficiency had been made so mani- 
fest tHn its abolition wa.*! decreed. It was under 
municipal control, despite its sounding national 
name. 

National Portrait Gallery, established in 1R56. 
and now located in a building in St. Martin’s Lane 
adjoining the National Gallery. Contains portraits 
of eminent people In history, literature, art, etc., and 
a valuable collection of medals and autographs. 

National Rifle Aesoclatlon, founded m 1860 for 
the improvement of nfle shooting. The annual 
meeting fonnerly held at Wimbledon, but now at 
Bisley, attract large numbers of competitors, amongst 
whom valuable prizes are distributed. 

National Barvloe Leatfue, established in 1903 
fdt promoting the moveinent for compulsory military 
service in Great Britain. 

Nativity.— There are three Nativity Festivals in the 
Christian Churches those of the Nativity of Christ, 
on December 2Sth, o'" the Virgin Manr, on 8th Sept., 
and of John the Baptis*^, aStli Aug. The first is the 
oi^y one specially ouserved by Protestants. 

Natnx. a water-snake, the typical genus of the 
Colubrme sub-family, widely distributed. 

Natron, the old scientific name for native carbonate 
of sodium or mineral alkali, obtained from the as^ 
of marine plants. ^ 

Nattaidank. a curiou:. warty, prominent-eyed, brown 
toad {Jlu/b ca/amtfa), having a bright yellow line 
down the middle of its liack. It utters a muttering 
sort of croak, hence its name. It is not very common 
In Britain, but is plentiful in some i>arts of the 
European Continent and in Tibet, and is some- 
times called the " Rush toad." 

Natural, a musical term signifying the production of 
sounds without flats or sharps. A composition is In 
the " natural " key when in the nonnal scale of C. 

Natnrallaatlon is the act admitting an alien or 
foreigner to the pnvileges of citizenship in his 
adopted countnr. As e.-ifly as 1347 a Naturalisation 
Act was passed in England. Before a certificate of 
naturalisation is granted, the m>plicant must have 
resided in the United Kingdom for not less than five 
years, or have been in the service of the State for 
that period. 

Natarallam In art and literature h an attempt to 
depict the actual, as opposed to the ideal. In pliilo- 
sophy It takes cognisance only of natural forces and 
ignores tltc supernatural. 

Natur^ Salaotlon, the term employed by 

Darwin to clescnbe that development 01 species 
which resulted ii. the survival of the fittest, and the 
gradual extinction ot the feeblest. 

Nauteh Girl, a native East Indian dancing giri of 
the professional cl.a»s. 

** Nantleal Almanac.’* published under the 
authonty of the Admiralty, is always issuetl four 
years in advance, and contains information specially 
prmiared for the use of navigators and astronomers. 
It first appeared in 1767. 

Nautilus. a Term now applied only to the Pearly- 
shelled nautilus, the sole surviving example of the 
four-gilled section of the Cephalopoda, remarkable 
for its peculiar comnartineiited shell, and its power 
of instant sinking. It is only found in the open seas. 

Naval Raaerva (The) comprises the Kojml Naval 
Reserve, established in 1859 ; the Royal Fleet 
Reserve, orranised In 1901; and the Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve, dntuig from 190a, the latter 
including landsmen with a taste for sea life. The 
total fersonnti for 1012-13 was, Royal Naval Reaetve, 
Bx,534 : Royal Fleet Reserve, 26.227; Royal Naval 
Volunteers, 4,100 ; grand total, 51.861. 

Nava, is the body or mam open portion of a cathedral 
or church, and extends from the cluef entrance to 
the choir, or chancel, and is usually flanked by aisles. 
A nave, in meclianics, indicates the " hub " or central 
part of a wheel. 

Navigation Dawa, for the protection and en- 
couragement of native sliipping, nave been frequently 
nassed in England. The first English navigatkm 
uw of any note was enacted in the reign of 
Richard If., its leading provision belnC that mer- 
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chandise should not be iniported into or exported 
from Engfland, except in Enflixh ships. .This law 
fell into desuetude, and in i^x fresh invigatioti 
Acts were passed in favour of English ships, the 
carrying* tr^e having fallen into the hands of the 
Dutch. The old navigation laws, however, were 
totally repealed in 1849. 

MavF* a country’s fleet of vessels of war, in EngUnd 
called the Royal Navy. From the time of Alfred 
tlie Great, ships were maintained for war service, but 
the estatilishing of the Cinque Forts in the reign of 
the Conqueror coincided ivith the first comprehensive 
attempt to constitute a reliable fleet. Edward HI.. 
Henry V.,and Henry Vlll. all devoted considerable 
attention to the Navy. I'he ilenty Grace de Dteu 
of the last-named Kmg. t.six) tons, was the Innrest 
vessel tiut up to that time had been built, lif the 
reign of George III., when Great Biuain had so 
much sea-fightiiig on hand, the Navy was put on a 
very extensive footing. In Nelson's tune the British 
fleet comprised about 900 ships of the “wooden 
walls" type; and in 1814 the numbers were 177 ships 
of tlie line, 621 smaller armed vessels, and em- 
ployed on home and foreign service. The screw 
propeller was introduced into the Navy in 1840, 
which a decade later comprised x6z steimi vessels 
^nd 3^ sailing ships. In 1856 it possessed 258 steam 
\esserb carrying 6,582 guns, »i sailing ships carrying 
9,594 guns, X55 gunboats, and iii vessels on harbour 
service. When hostilities broke out in Aug , 1914, 
Great BriMin possessed a margin over Germany 
of 60 per cent, in ships, and 100 ymr cent, 
in men. Comparing the total of war vessels, 
built and building, of the contending nations, and 
omitting battleships and cruisers over ten years 
old, we get the following flgurcs : Britain, 679 ; 
France. 382 ; Russia, 249 ; Japan, 161— a total of 1.471. 
of which 235 were being built ; while on the other 
Side the flgurcs are : Germany, 3^ ; Austria-Hungary, 
<57 • Turkey, 22--a total of 548, of which over 80 were 
in course of construction. Ol these, Britain had 34 
ships of the Dreadnought class as against ai owned 
by Germany; 74 of the pre- Dreadnought class as 
against Germany's 29; 83 crucsers to Germany's 43. 
and ill other classes the preponderance was in like 
proportion. In naval personnel Britain stood 
at 2x6,000 on Aug. 3. 1914; and on Feb. 8, 1915, 
32,000 men were added, bringing the total up to 

248.000. The personnel of the Gerinaii navy nunibcrs 

121.000. Up to May, 1915,1116 mam German battle- 
fleet lias been hidden away beyond strong coast forti- 
fications and protected by a vast barrier of mines. 
In the meantime German cruisers were to jirey 
upon British shijis on all tlie oceans, and for a time 
these attacks were attended by considerable success; 
but to-day not one of these cruisers remains. In the 
handling of submarines Germany has achieved more 
success than in other naval operations. The various 
naval incidents of 1914-15 are recorded in the 
Chronicle of the War, pp. 717-726. 

Mmaap«nea«a sect of Jewish ClmstianR who accepted 
the divinity of Cliristand flourished 111 the rst century. 

Masavltas. persons who, as prescribed in Num- 
b«s vi., consecrated themselves for a limited period 
to sacred observances. 

Maarotlo R«^oa comprises the whole of North 
America and Greenland up to a latitude averaging 
about the tropic of Cancer. 

Mabute* luminous celestial masses of ga.seous matter, 
wliich are either spiral or chaotic in form, the latter 
being the e,irlier stage of tlic former. They are 
visible through the telescope beyond the linyits ol 
the solar wstom. 

Nebular Theory (or Hypotheale), was originated 
by Kant, develop^ by Sir Wllliaiii Herschel, I.A 
Place, and others, and is now generally accepted by 
astronomers. It supposes that the solar system is 
built up by the condensation and cohesion of 
nebulae. 

Naoromanoy»*'the black art,” was in^lden times 
much believed in, and was supposed to Be an occult 
power by wluch its practitioners could converse with 
the spirits ot tlie dead in regard to the future. 

Naodla Gan— the ignition of the charge of which is 
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pcoduced by a fine steel rod or needle being pressed 
through the cartridge— was invented in 1827. ai^ to 
1836 was adopted to the breech-loadnw pxindple. 
It was used with great effect by the Prussians in 
their wars against Denmark and Austria in 1864 and 
x866, but has since been superseded by weapciiiB of 
greater efficiency. 

NuMlldS. according to Stow, were first made In 
England in the reign of Elizabeth, and in Mary's 
time “there was a negro made fine Spanish needles 
in Cheapside, but would never teach his art to any." 
In modem times the manufketure of tliis useful 
article has been greatly improved and immense 
numbers are made now at Redditch. 

No(Foan» are the black-skinned, woolly-headed 
Negroid races, natives of trimical Africa, or 
descendants fmm such natives. The people of the 
Soudan, Seneganibia. and of the great lake regions 
are the truest types, though it is customary to call 
Kaffirs, Zulus, and other blacks negroes. There are 
nearly 10.000,000 negroes in the United States. 

Metfufl. the name given to any mixture of wine and 
water, and said to have been named after Colonel 
Francis Negus about 1714. Tiie sovereign of 
Abyssinia was styled the Negus. 

Malson Monumontf in Trafalgar Square, London, 
is a hands(.mie column X45 feet high, with tlie figure 
of Nelson on the top, erected in 1843 at a coat of 
3^45,000, the four bronze lions at the comers of the 
base being contributed some years later by Landseer. 
There are four bronze reliefs representing respec- 
tively the battles of tlie Nile, St. Vmcent, Copen- 
hagen, and Trafalgar. 

Mematlia, a genus of Insects of the willow-fly fitmny, 
widely distributed and sfinncpng from kixva, whicii 
reside in small protuberances on the leaves of the 
food-tree. 

Namaan Gamas were instituted at Nemea ki 
honour of Archemorus^ and revived iu taa6 B.C. 
They were celebrated every third year, and were 
finally given up in A.D. 3^ The conqueror in 
contests of strength and agility was rewarded first 
with a crown of olives, and later with wreathed 
chaplets of parsley leaves. 

Maotfana* a geological term referring to the later 
Tertiary formation in coiitradistiiiction to the older 
Eocene strata. 

Naophron. a genus of ^vulture, the leading repre- 
sentative of which is tlie Egyptian vulture. It has a 
white ■plumage with blacK primates, a bare head, 
and IS about two feet long. Other members of the 
family are the Scavenger vulture of India and the 
Africa Pileated vulture. 

Naopla^onlam, a philosophical system originated in 
the 3rd century, and con<nderalily developed in suc- 
ceeding centuries by Floiiiius, Proclus, Hypatia, 
and others, the first named being its most active 
exponent. At first it was pure paganism decked out 
in philosophical trappings, but in its later phases 
was largely tnffueiiced by Christianity. I'ho Neo- 
platonists contended tlvit by concentrating the mind 
exclusively on higher s|;)cculations it was possible to 
achieve a condition of ecstasy m which the Infinite 
would be revealed. They were suppressed in the 
6th century under Justinian. 

Neotoma, the scientific name of the wood-rats of 
North America ; tliey are of lame size, have thick 
fur and include many species. Ncototna ctnerta has 
a squtrrel-like bnish ; the rest are rat-tailed. 

Mepotlvm* a term indicating a bestowal of office or 
patronage amongst relations, and having its or^ in 
the custom of certain Popes to enrich their family 
out of the offices of the Church. 

Maptnna. the most distant of the planets, estimated 
to l>e about 2.780 millions of miles from the sun. and 
taking about 160 years to make a revolution round 
that luminary-fii 

Naaokla. a genus of Asiatic rodent of the bandi- 
coot family, possessing a nearly naked tall. 

« i5okut UtuUceta, the " pig-rat," often exceeds a 
3t long. 

NasotPAdlUi* a sob.&mily of small but exceedingly 
graceful antelopes found only in Zansibat and 
Moambiqua. 
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were at one time a very numeroui 

They were followera of Nestoriua, who was a 

larch of Constantinople In the 5th century. He 

taugrht Aat Christ wa$ both human and divine, 
receiving His divinity from God and His human 
nature worn Mary. There are still some Nestorian 
communities scattered about the world, prmcipally 
fai the Levant, thoU|;h some few exist—inore or less 
isolated— in America and even in l.,ondon. 

Neste are, strictly, habitations fonued by birds for 
the reception of their ei;gs and tlie hatching and 


rearing oi tiieir young. They are of the most varied 
character, some bdng mere resting-places on the 
ground, while others display a remarkable skill in 
construction. Thus, the bower-bird and other 
species show very distinctive peculiarities. The most 
usual materials for bird-nest building are leaves, twigs, 
muss, wool, feathers, mud, clay, etc. Some birds bur- 
row In sand-hiUs. A few mammals and certain fishes 
also build nest-like structures for breeding in. 

NAthlniiii* an order of hereditary attendants upon 
the Levites in the services of the second Hebrew 
Tfunple at Jerusalem. 

Nenropterat an order of insects which includes 
dragon-ilies, caddis-flics, mtiy-flies, and other four- 
winged species. The larvi-c have six-jointed legs. 

New-llewer Land is a name that is now fre- 
quently given to the seemingly illimimble plains of 
Northern Australia. Who corned the phrase is not 
known, but it was first uttered on a London stage by 
Sir H. Beerbchm Tree in the character of ** Captain 
Swift,'* Che gentieniaiily Australian bushranger. 
The late Wilson Harretf used it as a title fur both a 
play and a novel. It is also prommently used in 
Mr. I. M. Barrie's Christmas play, "Peter Pan." 
In the early "eighties" of last century Messrs. 
Sampson Low and Co. published a book with the 
title of TAg Never-Never Land: A Ride through 
Northern Queensland. 

N«wtfate Prlaon« now pulled down and replaced 
by the o— » ^ = 


. i handsome Sessions House opened in X9C7, 
s situated near the point where once stood one of 
the old London city gates. There is record of a 
prison upon this spot in the 13th century. Later a 
new one was built by the executors of sir Richard 
Whittington, but this was destroyed by the Great 
Fire in x666. Still another new prison on this site was 
erected between 1778 and 7780. In the Gordon 
Riots of the latter year it was destroyed by fire and 
re-erected. It was disused as a pnson after x88x. 

Maw Lanark* m Scotland, was the place where 
Robert Owen established his socialistic factories and 
settlement in the early part of the 19th century. At 
first the scheme seemed to promise great success, 
but after a few years it had to be abandoned. 

Mawa Latters were on early form of newspaper, 

’ II. They consisted of 


popular in the time of Charles I 
Items < ‘ 


i of news and gossip collected at the various 

coffee-houses and other places of public resort. 
They often included blank pages on which readers 
could write their private letters. 

Mawapapara did not come into existence before 
the early part of the x6th century, when, in Italy and 
Germany, one or two crude attempts at news-sheets 
w'ere made. In 1693 and 1643 certain pubHcauons 


En^ish newspaper. ^ 

years, and was succeeded by the Gaaette. The 
Morning Post is the oldest of existing E^lish news- 
papers, having been started In 7779. Tlte Times, 
under Its first title of the London Daily Universal 
Register, was begun in 17^ and has been called by 
Its present title since 7788. The first London 
evening paper was the Glebe, begun in 7803. There 
are now over 5.000 newspapers, magazines, and 
periodicals publushed In the United KJ|agdom. 

MttW Btyte* of calendar reckoning, was adopted in 
Great Britain in 7757. (See Galcndup.) 

Hewt, the name of a small Britidi amphibian ox 
lizard shape and mottled markings. The targ«l! 
Sf>t9ctes, the Triton crisfatus, often attains a lei^th 
of 6 inches. 

Naw TMtUBSiit. (SeeBlbla.) 
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Maw Taav'a Day. the opening day of January. 
The first New Year’s festival of which we have 
recordMs that constituted by Numa 713 B.C.| end 
dedicated to Janus. 

Maxum, an ancient Roman term indicating a cere- 
mony of legal transfer by which a debtor unable to 
satisfy a d^t became the creditor's bondman. 

Mlbalimgan-Lladf the German epic of the xeth 
century comprising numerous mythical poems or 
sagas of which several Ei^lish translations exist. 
These poems liave been utilised with great effect as 
foundations for Wagner's famous series of operas 
comprised under the general title of " the Ring of 
the Nibelungen." 

NtoaiM Craad* a summary of the principles of 
Christian faith, was first issued in 395 after being 


daiwn up by the Council of Nice, an^ was meant to 
thwart tfie Arians, and assert the godhead of Christ. 
Mlohe. a recess or nook ciHistructcd for the reception 


of a statue or other spccal ornament. Such niches 
are numerous in the older ecclesvistical buildings, 
and usually contain the figures of saints or historic 
personages. 

Mlokelf a white ductile metal forming one of our 
most useful alloys, being largely used m the manu- 
facture of Gerniau silver, and also for coinage in 
America and France. 

Nloolaltenes were a religious sect supposed to hxire 
originated with Nicholas, one of the first seven 
deacons of the Christian Church, and are mentioned 
in the second diapter of the Revelation They 
denied the divinity of Chnst. 

Nloolo* a large brass reed instrument, common in the 
rytli century, but superseded by the bassoon, often 
alternately called an " onicolo." 

Nlootlnn, an alkaloid substance contained in the 
tobacco plant. It is a clear, colourless oil and highly 
poisonous, paralysing the nerves. In the act of 
smoking touacco, however, only an infinitesimal 
quantity is absorb^ in the smoke. 

Niello Work w.is in considerable vogue in the 
Middle Ages, and is said to have suggested the idea 
of engraving upon copper. It was produced by rub- 
bing a mixture ot silver, lead, copper, sulphur, and 
borax into engravings on silver, and some highly 
decorative results were obtained. The process u 
still lareely practised in Russia. 

Niyht-IIePOiit sometimes called the night-raven, is 
a vaiiei-v of heron of which only one species is known 
m Europe. It is an occasional visitor to Britain. It 
has a long wture crest. In spite of its name its 
habits are not specially nocturnal. 

MlBhtlngala* a familiar singing bird which visits the 
southern counties of Engkind ever)' summer, and is 
sometimes found as far north as Y orksture. 1 1 is a shy 
bird, not often seen, but the sung of the male, 
usually heard m the late oveiung or at early mom, is 
of remarkable sweetness aiiu variety. After its 
wooing period is over its song ceases. 

Niaht<; lar* the popular name of tlie goatsucker 
bird. (See Ooateuokep ) 

Nihillam* in nietaphy.sics the doctrine which rejects 
all belief that is unsupported by plijniical evidence. 
“Of positive or dogmatic nihilism there is m modem 
philosophy no example." Hamilton avers. 

MlhlllaiB* members of a political organisation which 
finds its most numerous supiiorters in Russia. They 
carry on their work m secret and appear to have 
representatives in all classes of soaety. They have 
b^ regarded as the moving spmts in many of the 
conspiracies and assassinations which have been so 
frequent in Russia during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, their activity being greater than ever during 
the troubles subsequent to the Russo-Japanese war. 
How for the Nihilists were responsible for the 
assassination of Czar Alexander II. in x88i, and the 
nutnerous more recent assahsiiiations of authoritative 
persons (including that of the Grand Duke Sergius) 
wilb probably never be fully known. The Nihuists 
will presuinably remain a powerful obstractive fbice 
to autocracy so long as it exists on its present baas, 
for represHvo measures afmear impotmit to cru^ 
them out of existence, and known Nihilists 
eveiy European capital. 
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Nila* Battle of the* fought in 1798 between the 
Englisii and French fleets in Atxiukir Buy, and 
lasted from sunset of the ist of August tithe next 
nionung. Nelson captured or destroyed the entire 
fleet ot the enemy but two ships. 

Nilgau, or Nsfldau, an Indian Antelope of a blue- 
grey colour and a slightly humped shoulder. It is 
the largest of the tow true antelopes indigenous to 
niir Eastern Empire. 

Nimbus* a circlet of light depicted round the heads 
of saints or divine personages in ancient art. 

** Nineteenth Century,*' a monthly magazine 
started in 1879 by Sir James Knowles { noted tor tlio 
high quality of its Luiitents, and the celebrity of 
many of Its contributors. Now known as “The 
Nineteenth Century and After.'' 

Niobium* an unccininon metal found in Cohnibite 
ami first called coluiiibiuin by its discoverer Halt hetc 
111 iffoi. Its present iiaiiie was given to it by H. Rose 
111 1H46, on re-discovering it 

Nirvana, in Buddhism, is the condition of supreme 
atiammeiit, and involves the extinction of every form 
of desire, ambition, or unrest. It is the holy stat*^. 

Nitre* or saltpetre, is now mostly manufactured by the 
double decomposition of sodium nitrate and fiutas- 
siuin chloride, and forms the explosive ingredient in 

gunpowder, lucifer matches and rcrlain detonating 

•powders. It lias been inauufacturec' in Engl nid s nt o 
1625. As round. III cermin part, of South Amciica oil 
the soil, it forms a valuable chtMincal manure 

Nitric Acid, or Aquaiurtis, i'ta compound of nitro- 
gen. hydrogen, .md oxygen, and was lirst separated 
by Raymond l.ullv, the alchemist, in the 13th cen- 
tury. It was not, fiowever, until towards the end of 
the i8tli century that Cavendish demonstrated its 
real nature. 1 1 is a ready solvent of many metals 

Nitrite of Amyl is oiiuined by the action of 
nitrous arid on amyl alcohol, and forms an effective 
remedy in ailments of the respiratory organs. 

Nitrogen* a noii-comliuslible gas devoid of taste or 
smell, and constituting nearly iour-fiftlis of the 
atinosjihcric air. In the i«th century Scheele 
separated the oxygen of the air fiom the nitrogen. 

Nltro-Glyoerine* an explosive yellow fluid pro- 
duced by mixing small quantities ol glycerine with a 
comliination ol one part of mtnc acid and two parts 
of sulphuric atui. It wa.s first cniployed as an 
explosive agent by Alfred Nobel m il364 It is tlie 
nimn constituent of dynamite. 

Nitrous Oxide, a compound of mild anesthetic 
power, combining nitrogen and oxygen Discovered 
by rricstlev in 177a. 

Nisam* the title by which the old rulers of Hyderabad 
were known. The first Nizam was Asaf Jan. 

Nobel Prlzee* These prizes, founded by thewill of 
Dr. Alfred B, Nolicl (d. 1896), are five, each worth 
about £R,ooo, and arc awarded each yuar for the most 
important discoveries or iinproveineiits in (1) physics, 

(a) chemistry, <3!, physiology or medicine, (4I the 
most distinguislied liter.iry work ol an ideal ten- 
dency (5) the best effort towards the promotion of 
peace. Among the British ])rize-winiiers are: for 
physics, Lord Rayleigh .'ind I’rof. J. J. Tliomson; 
chemistry, Sir W. Ram-.-iy, Prof. Rutlierlord; 
medicine or physiology. Sir R. Ross; literature, 
Riidyard Kiplingand Rabindranath Tagore (Indian) ; 
peace. Sir K. Cremer. Among eminent foreign 

R rize-holders are Prof. Rtintgeii, hf. and Mine. Cuxm, 
Inrcotil, Maeterlinck, and Roosevelt. 

Nobility are people enjoying titles of rank. At first 
the right of peerage was only territorial, but gradu- 
ally men who achieved great deeds wert^^imilarly 
honoured. (See Different Titles.) 

Noble, an old Hnglisli gold coin current in tlic i4tli 
I entury, and ol the value of 6s. 8d. 

** Nootes AmbFOslana," a seric.s of papers con- 
tributed by John Wilson (“ Christopher North") to 
BlatkzuooeCs Mairaztite in the “forties” of the last 
century. 

Nooturne* a name invented by John Field to indicate 
a ret lain kind of musical composition Suggestive cf 
night. Choiuii used the term for his nocturnes for 
the pianoforte ; aud Whistler for some of his famous 
night effects. 
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Noddy, a kind of tern or sea-swallow common on the 
coasts of tropical countries along the ivarmer parts 
of the Atlantic borders. It is said to be of a dull 
nature, liardly making any attempt to avoid capture, 
hence its name of “ noddy,” or simpleton. Auous 
stoUda 15 the oriiithologicaf desenptuin of this bird. 
Noeggavathla, the name of a genus of lossil plants 
found occasionally in European coal-measures; re- 
ferred to the Cycads by sonic jialatontologists, but 
by others placed .unoiig the ferns. 

Nomlnallata, a sect founded by Jean Ro.sceIlinus, 
Canon of Compi&giic, in the nth Lcntury, who 
maintained the doctrine that general ideas only 
exist by the names we give them, in opposition to 
the “Kealistb,” who contended that general ideas 
are real things with positive existence. 

Nomogeny, a term invented by Owen to express 
the hlc winch has a natural origin, as onposed to 
thautnatoseny, or miraculously produced lilc ; the 
theory of spontaneous generation. 

Nonage* an ancient term in ecclesiastical law 
signifying the niiuli pan of a deceased person's 
anovable goods, which could be claimed by the 
clergy for devotion to pious purposes. 
Nonoonformlfita, or Dissenterh, is the name given 
to all such religionists as do not conform to the 
doctrine of the Church of England. Up to the passing 
of the Act of Unituriinty in 1062 they were called 
“ I'untans." At various times tlie Nonconformists 
have been rigoiouslv persecuted, but m later times 
the utmost toleration h.^ been granted tt» them. 
The oldest bodies of Nonconformists me th«» I’resby- 
tenans. Baptists and Indapendents. The hietliodists 
date from 1730 Througliout the world there !•> a mem- 
liership of Methodists of ^o.cxw, 000, Baptists 7,000,000, 
Presbjtenans 5,000.000, Congreg.itiunalisls over a 
million and a quarter, and Friends over 100,000, not 
counting the various smaller Nonconformist bodies. 
Nones wc re dates of the Roman calendar which fell 
on the stli of ench month, cxce]>ting Marcli, May, 
July and October, when they fell on the 7tlu 
NobJufops were an ecclesiastical party who icfus<.v! 
to swear allegiance to William III. in 1689, contend- 
ing that James 11. had been unjustly deposed. 
Sancroft, Ken, and several other Bishops were 
among them. Although they were depriveci of their 
benefices ami subji'cted to double taxation they 
adhered to tlieir opinions for the most jwrt. 

Non Nobis, Domino! (“ Not unto us, O, Lord "}. 
a musical canon, sung asagraceat public feasts, an old 
setting (by Birtle, it.i8) of >art of J'salm cxv. 

No PopOFy Riots, headed by Lord Geotge 
Gordon in 1780. assumed a very .serious cliaractor for 
a time. The movement had its otiji;in In the strong 
objection on the lart of m.iny peo|>ie to thd Act not 
long before p.issed granting certain ludulgeiices to 
the Roman Catholics For a few d.iys the mob 
terrorised London, burnt down Newgate, liberating 
the pnsoners from that and -other and com 
mitting great damage in nian> parts of the town. 
The military were called out, and in the various 
conflicts I liat ensued nearly 300 rioters were killed, 
and the loss of property was estim.itud at £i8'i,'joo. 
Norfolk lalandeFB arc descendants of the 
iiiutmeers of the “Bounty'' who eslablished them- 
selves on Pitcairn Island in 1789. The Pitcairn 
families in the course of the next half century 
became so numerous that the island was unable to 
support them all, so in 1856 the British Government 
removed them to Norfolk Island, which was stocked 
with sheep, cattle and horses fur their benefit. The 
Norfolk Islanders now number about 8i<i, two-tiiirds 
of whom aie descendants of the original mutineers 
** North Briton** was the title of Jolm Wilkes's 
famous Loudon political newsjiaper, in which from 
week to week he (lubltslied sc.itinng indictments 
of the King nnd the Government Ilis most bitter 
onSlnught was in “Number 45." which cliarged tlie 
King with uttering falsolioo'Is in hiy spec^. He 
was several times iiroseciitcd and unprisoned, but 
*his (laper bad a wide influence lor many years. 
Northmon were the early inhabitants of Scan- 
dinavia, famous a«? sea adventurers and pirates. 
Their attacks on Britain and otlier parts of northern 
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Europe prior to the xtth century were often success* 
fill, and they established settlements in the islands 
off the Scottish coasts, and in the north of France, 
where they founded the duchy of Normandy, from 
which the Normans who conquered England in the 
xith century were descended. 

Norto-Wost Puoage, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific through the Arctic sear, has been the dream 
of navigators for centuries, and many have been the 
expeditions which have gone forth in the hope of 
making its discovery, at great sacrifice of life and 
money, From 1743 to 1816 the British Parliament 
offered a reward of £30,000 for such discovery, and 
in iBx8 the offer was altered so as to provide for a 
payment of £5,000 to anyone who ]>assed eitlier 
XK?, 126®, or 130" W long. Sir E. Parry was the first 
to win one of these payineiits. Sir John Franklin’s 
Ill-fated expedition in tlie ships “Erebus" and 
“ Terror " set out in 1845, and tliough tlierc is little 
doubt Sir John effected the discovery, he and ail his 
associates perisiied. Sir Robert M'Clure achieved 
the passage in 1850-4. Numerous later expeditions 
have been under taKcu, including those of McClintock, 
Young, Markham, etc. Sir G. S. Nares took com- 
mand of a new expedition in 1875, ^he “Alert" 
and “ Discovery," for wliich Parliament voted £^0,620. 
Dr. Nansen m the " Fram " (1893-6) readied a point 
nearer to the Pole tlian had ever before been at- 
tained. Expeditions under Greeley, Capt. Jackson, 
Lieut. Peary, the Duke of Abrurzi (see **Afo- 
tlo Exploration *'), and others, have also been 
more or less successful, and the North Pole and the 
North-West Passage will doulitless continue to 
attract fresh adventurers, in spite of the fact that the 
ice presents an impenetrable barrier to any sea 
passage m that region being of practical use. 

** Notes and Qnerlee,'’ chscrfl^ed os “ a medium of 
intercommunication for literary men and general 
readers," was founded by the late Mr. W. J. Thoms 
in 1849, and was afterwards for many years under the 
editorship of the late Mr. Joseph Kiiight. 

** Not Proven,** a verdict peculiar to Scottish law 
under which, incnminal cases where the evidence not 
bdzm sufficient to fully demonstnite the charge made, 
a prisoner is given the benefit of the doubt and set 
free, and cannot be retried even if later evidence of 
his g^iilt be discovered. 

Notre Dame, the famous Paris cathedral, was 
founded in 1163, and is one of the finest specimens of 
Gothic architecture in Europe. The best descrip- 
tions of the building are to be foutid m Victor Hugo's 
“ Hunchback of Notre Dainc." 

Novartfent. a subiftance consisting of chalk 
moisrcned with a solution of o\ide of silver and 
cyanide of potassium, and used for rc-silvcnng plated 
articles. 

Novatlans were a sect founded by Novatus, a 
Stoic philosopher first and then a jiriest of Koine in 
the 31 d centur>', who diilvri'd fium the heads of the 
churcli 111 regard to some minor points of doctrine. 
The Novatinns did not stand out long, liowover, and 
1st of them 1 :re taken bai k into the church. 

November, the 9th month of the year originally, but 
from 713 B.C., when Nuiua added January ancl Feb- 
ruary, it took Its present position as the nth month. 

** Novum Organ um,** Bacon's famous work, 
published in iccti, m which the in.uii iiart of hts 
system of inductive philosophy was .set fortli. 

Moyade, a mode of execution by drowning practised 
dutmg the Reign of Terror in France at Nantes. 
The victims were set afloat m a bo.xt with a movable 
bottom, and when the vessel reached deep water the 
bottom opened and let tlie prisoners into the water, 

MumlamatJoa. the science ui coins and medals, 
has proved a tascmatiiig study to many, and has 
re.suited in the discovery of valuable hi^uric evidence 
at various tinie,s The dhreren<.e between a couXknd 
a medal is tliat the former is a piece of money, while 
the latter coinmemoiates some person or evetiL 
Numerous books have been written on both subjects,* 
and there ero many nuinisniatic.socicties in existence. 

Nummulltes are fossil forannmferre, coln-duiped, 
varying in size from one-eighth of an inch to an inch, 
and belonging to the Eocene formation. Nuounuktlc 


limestone is the commonest of all the Tertiary rocks 
in Europe, Asia, and Northern Africa. 

Nun-Bird, a South American barbet of sombre 
colour, with white patches .ind iiiarkuigs on the head 
and wings. 

Nuno Dlmlttla, a familiar hymn (“Now lettest 
tliou thy servant depart in pe.icu ") fonniiig part of 
the Evening Service m the vanousCliri'^tian churches. 

Nunolo, the title given to a P-ipal Envoy to any 
Catholic State. In former times Nuncios acted as 
Judges of appeal. 

NunnerlUB, convents for the exclusive residence of 
women who have taken the vows, are common In 
Roman Catholic countries, and there are still a few 
In Britain. The first English nunnery was founded 
at irolkestone in 630, and up to the dissolution of the 
monasteries such institutions were to be found in all 
parts of the couniry. 

Nut-Hatchi a tree-creeping bird, common In 
various parts of the .New and Old worlds, but re- 

E resented in England by only one species. It has 
mg, curved claws that fit it for climbing, and it feeds 
mainly on nuts. 

Nutmeg, the kernel of the stone of a troiacal fruit, 
used as a spice and highly aromatic. 

Nyotea, a kind of snow-owl of large size and white 
plunuige found in tlie Arctic andSub-ArcticlatitudA 
of Europe, America and Asia. 

Nymphna, the wliite water lily, dedicated by ttie 
Greelcs to the water nymiphs. ;V. /o/us, an Indian 
species. Is employed as a specific in cholera. 

Nyua* the black gum, or jx-pper-ridge tree of America, 
possessing a tough, almost unsphttable wood. Tlie 
sub-acid fruit of one variety, M ra/iJtrans, Is some- 
times called the “ OgcLliec Lime," and used as a 
substitute for ordinary Umes or lemons. 


O 

Oak, the most valuable of European timbers, re- 
markable for Its strength and dui ability. Was used 
for building the ships of the British fleet from the 
days of Charles 11 . to its siqiersession by iron. Has 
always been extensively used ui furniture construe- 
tinii and cabinet work. 

Oak Boy a, an insurrectionary Irish party which had 
a brief piominence m 1763, and having for their 
object resistance to an Act whidi compelled 
householders to labour on the roads for a time. 
They wore oak spravs as a b idge. 

•* Oaka,’* the name of a famous rare for three-year- 
old fillies run at Epson two days after tiif “ Derby," 
Oakum, the name given to loose hemp and un- 
twistctl ro)»es, in the preparation of winch prison 
lalmiir is largely used in England. 

Oasis, the name given to any fertile spoi in a desert 
rcgioa Siich spots are fairly numerous on the 
Saluira and Libyan deserts, .iiid some of them are 
extensively peopled and successfully cultivated 
Oates* Plots. (See Oates, Titus, “ Frominent 
People Section " of Pears' Lveiopadio. ) 

Oaths were introduced into English judicial trials in 
the 7th century, and are refe’-red to in the Old 
Testament (Gen. xxj., 24; Exod. xxii., 11). Tiie 
oath of Mi]>rcm.'icy dates finni 75^5. Quakers were 
permitted to sul>stitute affirmationb for oatlis from 
1606. Br.idlaugh's Oaths Bill, nassecl in x868, 
aliowcvl afTimiations in place of oaths whenever re- 
quireil. Since Jun. i, 7910, oaths administered in 
English courts liave been by way of declaration and 
affirmation, the custom of kissing the New Testament 
having been dispensed witli. 

Oat^ a well-known cereal product, probably native to 
Asia, but cultivated with considerable success for 
many centuries in Scotland and riigland. The 
United States also produces large quantities. Cxkes 
and porridge of oaiineal arc common articles of food 
in many coiAtries, especially in Scotland. 

Oballak was regarded by the ancient Egyptians as the 
symbol of God, and as a monumental ob)ccc was 
' largely used by the Pharaohs. Twelve were trans- 
ported from Egypt t<^ Rome and set up at various 
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tlam ; there is one in - the Piece de le Gmcorde, 
Paris ; and one in London, on the ThameCi Embank- 
ment The British Museum has two. What we catt 
“Clecv»tA's Needle" was originally erected at 
Heliopolis by Thothmes HI., about 1500 B.C. 

OlMBUllllldVtfiMit the Bavarian village where a kind 
of miracle play is acted in which the difTerent episodes 
fa) the Passion of Ch nst are depicted. These pworm- 
ances take place every ten years, and attract a crowd 
of visitors from all pa^s of the world. 

the Japanese name for a coloured sash cinn- 
monly worn by Japanese women, and tied with a 
laim bow at the back of the waist. 

Oblit the date or the anniversary of a person's demise ; 
the term is used also in reference to a service of a 
religious character celebrated on such an occai^n. 

Oblanoiif a gift nflerod in worsliip, refernng 
especially to the bread and wme given by the laity 
for the Eucharist. 

Obllvloiif Act of, was the act of ** free pardon and 
oblivion" m respect of "all treasons and state 
olTences" committed between 1637 and 1660 (the 
Civil War and Commonwealth period), excepting 
from it the " regicides” and certain priests. 

Oboe, a well-known musical reed mstruinent, and a 

pleading feature of modem orchestras. It was 

^introduced into England about 1720. 

Oboltte Ovlt, a green-grained gnt of Lower Silurian 
age and calcareous character, containing the obolus 
mollusc fossils, found in Russia. 

Oboltu, a silver coin of ancient Athens worth about a 
penny farthing in English. Tho name was also 
adopted for small coins in different parts of Europe 
in the X4th and isth centuries ; liu'^des being applied 
to a small weight, equivalent to the sixth part of an 
Attic drachma. In palaeontology an obolus is a fossil 
Lingultda of the Silurian perkvi 

ObMarantleta, a term applied to persons who are 
adverse to the extension of knowledge and view with 
distrust all measures of reform and the opeiuiig up 
of new lines of thougl t. 

ObMrraJElta were certain members of the Franciscan 
order who in the T5th century adopted a milder 
policy than tliat of tlie monastic order, and ulti- 
mately were approved by the papal authontics. 

OlMWTatOPlea existed in anaent Babylon and 
Egypt. They were erected on tombs and temples. 
The most famous observatory of Egypt was that of 
Alexandria, erected by Ptolniey Soter, 300 B.C. 
It was not until the 16th century, hovrever, tliatan 
observatopr adequately ctjuippra for astronomical 
investigations was built. 1 his was at Cassel. T ycho 
Brahe’s observatory at Uranieiiburg was erectra in 
1576. The Royal Obse.rvatory at Greenwich was com- 
pleted in 1675 I n recent times such institutions, pu blic 
and private, on a large scale, have been erected. At 
his observatory at Parsonstown, in Ireland, Lord 
Rosse erected a telescope the mirror of which was 
6 feet in diameter, and cost Zao,aoo. At the Lick 
Observatory, California, the tmescope has a ^ inch 
refractor, but the^largest hitherto is that at the Yerkes 
Observatory, Chicago, which has a tube 75 feet long 
and an object glass 40 inches in diameter. 

Obsidian, a form of volcanic rock of vitreous struc- 
ture, am usually a siheate of aluminium, lime, 
magnesium, etc. 

Ocanna, a simple kind of musical instrument 
usually made of terra cotta with a whistle mouth- 
piece and finger holes. It has a rather liquid sound, 
and played by an expert is pleasant to listen to. 

Oocultatloa, in astronomy, refers to the coaceal- 
roent of a celestial body by the passing b< ‘^re it of 
some other heavenly body. The most frequent 
occultation is that of a fixed star by the moon. 

Ooonltlsm, originally the practice or study of the 
occult sciences. Including alchemy, astrology, magic, 
necromantr. etc. ; but in recent times referring only 
to theosf^hy, spiritualism, palmistry and so forth. 

OlfaHUi comprises the great body of water which 
covers five-«ghchs of the surfitce of lbs earth, and 
has an average depth of two miles. 

Omui CnvMBta are welt defined streams rnnnim 
over certain porttons of the ocean and caused fit 
various ways. Usually the qumts lun in the direc- 


tion of the poles from the equator, and by a natural 
counteraction currents are set up in the oppeeite 
direction. The ocean current witn which Europeans 
are most fiuiilliar is the Gulf Stream. 

**O0BUi Monaveh,** the name of an emigrant 
ship which left Liverpool for Boston on a4th August, 
1848. with 400 persons on board. She took fire on 
Great Orme's Head and 178 people lost their lives. 

Oonloi, usually called the leopard cat, is common in 
the more Southern parts of the United States, in 
Mexico and Brazil It is about 4 leet in len^h, 
including tail, and of a grey or tawny colour, and 
spotted. It is very destructive to weaker animals, 
but does not devour them, contenting itself with 
sucking their blood. 

OehMB, the name of a number of natural earths 
impregnated with mineral colourings, chiefly silica 
011(1 alitiiiina. They include iron uclire, yellow ochre, 
and plumbic ochre, being respectively oxides of 
iron and lead. Ochres are largely used In the 
making of paints. 

Octagon, in geometry, is a plane of eight angles and 
eig)it sides, and is a regular octagon when all the 
sid^ and angles are equal. 

OoiahedFon, in geometry, consists of a solid figure 
bounded by eight triangular faces. 

Oetapoh, the name given to the kings of the English 
heptarch ^.^H cngist (455) being the first, and Egbert 

Ootaatylc, in architecture, is a term applied to an 
eight-columned porbeo such as that of tlic Parthenon 
of Rome. 

Ootainuoh, meaning a collection of eight 'sooks, is a 
term generally applied to the first elglit books of the 
Old Tretament. 

Octave, in music, is the interval between one note 
and the eighth note from giving a perfect concord. 

Ootobei^ytne zoth month, buttlie 8tn in the old Roman 
calendar. It was held sacred to Mars. 

Octopian, an invertebrate fish of the Cephalopoda 
group, sometmies c«illed " the devil fish," has eight 
arms covered with suckers, and a head with horny 
jaws and large globular e^es. It is very common in 
the Mediterranean. 

OetPOlc are special taxes levied on articles of food 
before entering a city. They have been established 
m France from early times, and still exist, though at 
various jpenods they have been suspended. 

Oouba wax, a vegetable wax used in Brazil in the 
manufacture of > candles, and obtained from the fruit 
of Myristtca oettba. 

OddfelloWB, the name j>f a prominent friendly 
society whose headcinartAI are at Manchester. It 
existed in the zBtb ccniury as a social club, but was 
reorganised on its present basis m 18x4. It has now 
nearly 5,000 lodges, and a nieinbership (including the 
juvenile branch) of close upon a million, with a 
capital exceeding twelve milUon pounds sterling. 

Odes were originally extempore compositions sung in 
honour of the gods by the ancient Greeks and 
Romans. They were pivided into three sections: 
strophe, antistroplie, and epode. All the most 
fiunous ancient odes-^of Anacreon, Pindar, Horace 
->were composed before the Christian era. Among 
the best known English odes are tliose of Milton, 
Dryden, Collins, Gray, Wordsworth and Keats. 

Odaam, a small theatre for tJie recitation of musical 
compositions, generally contiguous to a larger puUic 
theatre ; thus tlie odeum of Athens in cl^c days 
adjoined the theatre of Bacchus. 

Odomptar, an instrument for measuring distances 
travelled by wheeled vehicles. Such apparatus have 
been known since the X7th century, but have been 
greatly improved in recent years, as instance the 
taximeter. 


Odonto^ash, a term in mechanics signifying an 
, ( ingenious iRstrumont enabling engineers to design 
and lay off infinitely the teeth of gear-wheeln 
JMoptognphy, a description of the teeth end the 
* natural phenomena of dentition. 

Odontolody, the .science of the teeth, h but of 
comparatively recent mwth and includes 
graphy and the study m dentition. 

Ooeur ot Euiotlfiyt a phrase which oiigfaieBlf 
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expressed the belief that the corpss of a holy person 
enutted a sweet odour, while that of an ui^ptised 
person gave forth an evil odour ; the term u now 
employra figuniflvcly of the reputation. 

OdrjrHi were a Thmcian race who maintained their 
independence of the Persians for a long period, 
until Pliilip II. of Macedon subdued them about 
343 ac. They ultimately became absorbed in the 
Roman Empire under Vespasian. 

O^lt Baron von Reichenl)ach's name for a supposed 
magnetic force developed by the material universe 
in general, and vaiiousiy termed odic force, odylic 
force, etc. It has not met wUh scientific acceptance. 
OdynMy, the &mous epic poeio setting forth the 
incidents of the wandenngs of Ulysses on his way 
. back to Ithaca after the Siege of Troy, 
aoumonloal Couaoll, one of the general councfls 
of the hc-stern Church, the first of the character of 
historic un|X>rtance being tliat of Chalcedon in the 
ijth century. 

CEll-de-BoBOf, a term in architecture denoting open- 
usually roniul or ovul, in frieaes, roofs, or domes 
orbuildings. designed for the admission of light. 
Otfhain, an andeiit style of Irish or Celtic writing 
consistum of characters formed on cither side of a 
straiglit Une drawn on wood or stone, not used later 
than the 9th or zoth century. 

Otfulnlan Law, die ^lassing of which was secured 
by the two Tribunes Ogiilnius, B C 300. had the 
encct of increasing the number of the Pontiffs and 
Augurs, and conceded eligibility for those offices 
to Plebeians. 


Odydaa Deluga, occurred in 1764 B.C., inundating 
Attica to such an extent that the countiy lay w.iste 
for nearly aou years afterw.ards It takes its name 
from King Ogyges. who reiipied at the time. 

Ohm's Law, was propounded by Ur. G. S. Ohm. 
and detennines the quantity of the electro-motive 
force of the Voltaic battery. It is in accord with die 
discovery that the earth can be utilised as a con- 
ductor, and obviates the employment of a return 
wire in electric telegraphy. An ohm is the unit of 
resistance in electro-magnetics. 

Oldlum, the bounical name lor a fungus, a variety 
of which is found on the ^ape-vinc, causing what is 
known as the “vine disease." Another variety, 
Oxdium laats, generates on the surface of sour 
milk : while yet a further fonii, Oidinm aihicans, 
develops, in certain unhealthy conditions, aphthae in 
the human mouth. 

Oil Cake has in recent years come into neat favour 
as food for cattle. Itil^inde from linseed, rape, and 
cotton seed, after thelM have been extracted, and 
ih very fattening 

Oil Qm. a combustible gas obtained by the de- 
composition of oil, yielding a brilliant ught, and 
largely employed for illuminating purposes. 

Oils are of three classes, fatty or fixed oils, volatile 
or essential oils, and inmcial oils. Fatty oils are 
obtained from animal and veget.ible matters; fixed 
oils are used in the nianuficture of soap, for lubri- 
cating purposes and lor ilhiininatinn. Volatile or 
essential oils are obtained by distilhttion and are 
used mainly for essences and colouring mediums ; 
mineral oils are mostly used for producing artificial 
light, and are being largely utilised as oil fuel. Oil 
Wiis used in lamps in the time of Abraham, and the 
references to it in the Old Testament show that the 
Jews used special oil for anointing kings, priests, and 
other high personages. Numerous expennieiits 
have been made w'ith oil for calming turbulent waves, 
and a certain success has attended these experi- 
ments. (See Petrol, Petroleum.) ^ 

OJIbway lodlaiie are a renowned tribe Inhabiting 
the great lake districts of Canada. A*^ one time they 
were very warhke and gave much^rouble to the 
Government, but in recent years they have become 
largely civilised and live in prosfierous settlements. 

Olbere* Comet was discovered in 1815 by Olben ^ 
German astronomer. Others also discovered tnl 
asteroids Pallas and Vesta, the former in x8oa and 
the latter five years later. 

Old Oellw, the name generally given to the 
Setsians Court, adjoining Newgate Priaoo, for the 


trial of ciirohuils in the City of London and through- 
out thdi county of Middlesex. Ther« are eight 
sessions held during each year at what is still styled 
the “Old Bailey.*'^ The Judges appointed to try 
cases are the Recorder and the Coinmon Serjeant, 
one or more Judges of the High Courts, the Lord 
Mayor and such aldermen as have passed the Chair. 
The Court House has recently been entirely rebuilt 
on a Handsome and substantial scale. 

Old Balinvera, a term applied to a Russian sect 
which separated from the Greek Church in 1654 in 
opposition to the Patriarch Nicon. They are said 
now to number over twelve mittfams. 

Old CaOiollon are the German Catholics who 
declined to accept the dogma of papal miallibility, 
and now form au independent sect. Professor 
DOIlinger of Muvich was their first leader, and P^e 
Hyaemthe (Charles Loyson) lias been the principal 
exponent of the party in England and Switzerland. 

Old Rad Bandntoaa is a geological term for the 
group of rocks lying below the Carboniferous forma- 
tion. It has three series ; the Upper, I.ower, and 
Middle Devonian, all rich in fossils. Another name 
fur this group is the Devonian I ormiition. 

Olefiant Gas, or ethylene, is obtained by acting on 
ethyl alcohol with concentrated sulphuric acid or 
phosphoric acid. It is present in coal gas to tffe 
extent of about 6 per cent. It is a hydrocarbon and 
burns with a luminous fiame. 

Oleflnaa, a series of hydrocarbons, in which the 
hydrogen atoms are double the number of those of 
carbon. The first member of the series Is Ole^t 
gas. Olefines differ from paraffins in that they con- 
Dine directly with the halogens and the haloid acids, 
which paranin will not do. 

Olelo Add. a p roniinimt element of numerous fats 
and oils abounding in those obtained from the olive 
almond, ami similar fruits. It is styled an orgaiuc 
acid and contains oxygen, carlmn and hydrogen, and 
is much used in llu* m.inuf.icturc of ceruin soaps. 

Olein, a coluuriess oil obtained fr(»m animal and 
vegetable! fatty oils, and very widely distributed. It 
is not found in a pure stiite, and is soluole in alcoho' 
and ether, but not ui water. 

Oleoirtiphe, the name given to repniductions of 
paintings in oils, the colours of the original being 
more or less taithfull} copied. The process is one 
that cloa-ly resembles chromo-lithography. + 

Oleo-Mftvdeplne, a solid tat of a yellowish colour, 
obtained ftoni the leaf-tat of cattle. This fat is sub- 


mitted to certain p.ile<:icd processes and put on the 
market as nurgarinc, a substitute for butter, wluch 
It closely resembles in ai>pcarance and to some 
extent in flavour. 

Oleomator, an instrument for ascertaining the 
specific gravity nf oil. 1 See Hydrometer.). 

Oleron Laws arc supposed to have been passed by 
Richard I. while on the Island of Oleron, offthc coast 
of France, in 1194, and have refenuice to the com- 
merce of the seas. 

Ollbanom, a resinous gum obtained from the trees 
of the Boswellia genus, groan in Somaliland and 
India. It is of an aromatic order, and used as incense 

Ollvonlte, a mmeral of an olive-grtfen colour, oc- 
curring in crystals lying near copper ore. Scienti- 
fically it is an arseiiiate of copper 

OHvoa are the fruit of tlie olive tree which grows so 
abundantly in Italy, and which m recent years has 
been cultivated with considerable .success In 
Southern California and Australia. A stone fruit ; 
in <its unripe condition it is largely used for pickling 
purposes. Olive oil is obtained from the pulp of the 
fruit, and is the lightest of all fixed oils. 

Ollvln*, a chrysolite, is n mineral of a pale green 
colour, found m volcanic rocks and ^eteorltes. It is 
essentially a double silicate of iron and magnesium. 

Olla Podnda, a sort of Siiani^.h “ haggis." combining 
in a stew a number of meats and vegetables. 

Olyn^adn were pmiods of four yean, the era of 
the GmfcRand originated in 776 B.C.. this method of 
computation lasting until A.U. 440, when the 3PSth 
Olympiad ended. 

OlytWlo Oamea, instituted in honour oMufriter by 
the Greeks, were he^I every sth year at (Aympia in 
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the Peloponnesus. These ancient festivals continued, 
with interfsls, from 1543 B.C. to A.D. 394. 9 f 

Olymplelum was the name of the mmous Temple 
of Jupiter erected near Peloix)nnesus by Libon, 
after Uie conquest of the country by the Eleans. A 
colossal statue of Jupiter in irold and ivory was 
executed for this Temple by Fludias. 

OmaoBJltha* a genus of beetles of the sub-family 
Lamu/ut, one very lariere snecies of which is the 
Ontacantha gi/fas of the Gold Coast. 

Ombrometert an instrument for gauging the depth 
of rainfall. 

Omega, the last letter of the Greek alphabet, and 
widdy adopted in literature in its figurative sense as 
indicating the cud of anytliing. 

Omens are augunes or presentiments of some coming 
event, usually sometimig evil. In olden tunes omens, 
poi tents, and signs were seriously regarded, and 
among tlie Gre^ and Romans emanated chiefly 
from the priests or augurs who were supposed to be 
the recipients of the warnings of tiie gods 

Ommiama, the name of a dynasty of Mahomedan 
calijihs, fourteen of whom reigned in Arabia 661 — 751, 
and eigliteen at Cordova in Spain 

Omnibus, a public four-wheeled v^icle for con- 
veying passengers along certain routes at specified 
Hares. A few carnages of this kind were seen to- 
wards the end of the 17th century in Paris, but did 
not become popular until revived in that city in 1828. 
In the following year the fust English omnibus was 
started in London, its running being between 
Paddington and the Bank of England. The idea 
quickly extended, and in the course of a few years, 
general services were in operation. The London 
General Omnibus Company was established in 1856. 
and the London Road Car Company began opera- 
tions in 1883. Motor omnibuses arc now a prominent 
feature of town transit evciywhere, tlie old horse 
omnibus having almost entirely disappeared irom the 
streets of London, 

Omnlmeter, an invention for superseding chain 
measuring and combining the theodolite and level. 
It was introduced in 1809, and is the invention of a 
German engineer named Eckliold. 

Omnlpotant Act, the name given to an English 
law passed in 1664, which provided that judgments 
and executions in CImI cases sliould not be stayed 
except upon recognisarce. It received its name 
from granting the Courts such extensive powers. 

Omnivora, the scientific naine of the hog trilu: of 
non-ruminants, ranging from pigs to hippopotami. 

Onatfer, the wild ass inlialnting thcmountain districts 
of Central Asia, and valued as food by tlie Persians. 

One Pound Notes were issued by the Bank of 
r'.ngland in 1797 and remained in circulation until 
1833, when they were witlidravm. A furtlier issue 
took place in iU» but lasted only a short time. 

Onus Probandi, a legal term signifying tliat the 
oiiiLS of proof rests on the party or side indir.ited. 
This obligation of proof generally devolves upon the 
supporters of an amrni.itive. 

Onyx, a kind of agate or quartz having its colours 
arranged in parallel layers. Onyx cuts and polishes 
well, and is much useef for cameos. 

Oolltio Formation, a gcolc^ical term indicating 
beds of secondary rocLs lying immediately below the 
Neocomian formation, ami existing through a long 
stretch of country extending from Yorkshire to 
Dorsetshire. It abounds in fossils of molluscs and 
reptiles, Portland is a typical stone of oolite or roe- 
stone formation. 

Oolitic Btraotore occurs in limestones, ^d com- 
prises very small rounded grains suggesting the roe 
of a fish, or the spItericaT seeds of ccitatn plants; 
each grain containing a minute central nucleus, 
round which the component carbonate of calcium has 
been deposited. . , . , , 

Opalit a kind of deep-sea fish remarkable for its 
deiic.ite colouring. It has scarlet fins, and starry 
silver spots, with lilac and rose-cotoured inter- 
minglings. It L an inhabitant of the Atlantic and 
averages from three to four feet in lengtli, sometimes 
being called the “ King&h." , 

Opals are mineral substances,pConsisting of slUca-like 


quartz, and are of numerous varieties and colours, 
ranging from white to brown and green. Some haige 
a vitreous lustre and transparency which constitute 
what is called “opalescence." Opals are in great 
favour for Jeweller ; the best come from Huneaiy. 
OperM are stage pieces in which music is the 
dominating feature, and have been one of the leading 
forms of amusement in modem times. There Is a 
record of French opera performed as far liack as 
134a The Italian opera came into being towards 
the end of die tSth century, and in 1600 an opera on 
the subject of Ku^dice was given at Florence on the 
marriage of Marie de Medicls and Henry IV. of 
France. Louis the XIVth set up an opera in Paris 
in 1679. Scarlatti was the most prolific producer of 
operas of the 17th century. About 1684 a siiecies ctf 
opera was beiim performed in London under the 
management oT Sir William Davenint- In 1711 
Handel's “ Rinaldo “ was produced at tlie 
Hay market} G.iy’s "Beggar's Opera” was first 

S 'veii in 1727. and ran for 03 nights : the operas of 
ozart h.td a marked influence upon the develop- 
ment of operatic music at the latter part of the 18m 
century. The leading opera conipossrs of the 
19th century were Beethoven. Rossini. Weber, 
Donizetti, Auber, Verdi, Meyerbeer, Gounod, and 
Wagner, the last-named repre.senting the most 
marked development that has hitherto occurred in 
the history of opera Among the composers of 
light operas the names of Oilcnbach in France and 
Sir Artliur Sullivan in Engl.md rank high. 

Opera Blngere of Title. Mnlibran became bv 
marriage Countess dc Merlin ; Allmni, Countess de 
Pepolo; l*auliiie Lucca. Baroness von Wallhofen; 
Christine Nilsson, Countess Casa Mir.inc'a; Adelina 
Patti, Marqulst' cle Caiix by licr first marriage, and 
subsequently Baroness Ccaerstroiu; Ella Russell, 
Countess de Klngini ; Mmc. Bolska, Countess 
Brochocki ; and Pauline Joran, Baroness de Buschu 
Ophloleldei a iirass musical instrument in the nature 
of a keyed tiassoou, was invented by a Frenchman 
named Frichot early in the igtli century, and it has 
since phiyecl a useful part in brass bands. 

Ophldm* a zoological term designating the order of 
rimtilia embracing snakes and seqients. 
Ophtha]mosoop«,an instrument invented in r8<;j by 
tleliniioltz for examining the interior of the ej e. 
OplBthooomldBi, a genus of birds with only one 
existent representative, the opisthoconius oi South 
Aincrua, remarkalde for its curious crest and long 
and delicately-coloured tail. 

Opium was known to the andents, and used by them 
as a medicine. It is obtain«H from the wliite poppy, 
the unripe “ head ” or seed capsule of that flower 
yielding a }uice which when dned becomes the 
opium of coniiiierto. The poppy is largely cultivated 
in. India, F^pt. Persia, and Asia Minor, for the sake 
of this juice, which yields v.’irious alkaloids, such as 
morphine, narcotinc, theUiiic, etc. I.audaiiuin is a 
tincture of opium. Tlie Chinese arc great smokers 
of opium, and the iiabit is one difficult to relinquish 
when once accniired In ion6 the Chinese Govern- 
ment proposed to the British Government an 
arrangement by wlilcli the importation of Indian 
opium into China should cease within ten ye.irs, and 
at the same time me.'isures were adopted tor closing 
opium dens in China 

Opium War* so called because it followed on tlie 
dertruction in 1B40 of a number of British vessels 
carrying opium into Chinese ports. The result was 
the estm>lishing of the “Tieaty Ports” of China and 
the cession of Hung Kong to England, 

Opo 38 Um« a familiar marsupial mannn.’il found in the 
mure southerly of the United Statc.s, South America, 
and Australia. It has a long prehensile tail and 
is not niucL larger in size than a cat. The 
females poss^ a pouch, m which they keep their 
young. It is of noctuinai h.ibits, and a good 
scavenger 

Dppoptunlutiiy a term which first came into use 
politically in France after the Franco-German war, 
and referred to a section of the Republican party of 
which Gambetta was the leader, who held that the 
true political policy was not to force opinions upon 
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the people, but to wait until circumstances fiiroured 
their advocacy. 

O. P* lUote« at Covent Garden Theatre in London, 
lasted, otf and on, from the i8th September to the 
x6th December 1809, They were caused by the in* 
creased prices of admission which J. P. Kemble 
endeavoured to institute. The public declined to 
pay the Increase, and clamoured for the old prices. 
Much damage was done to tlic theatre during this 
time, and the audience made it impossible ior the 
performers to be heard. The riots were only ended 
oy the restoration of the old prices. 

Optics* the science which investigates the nature 
and properties of light and the phenomena of colour. 
Ptolemy wrote a treatise on optics lao B.C.. and 
burning lenses were known to the ancient Greeks. 
Spectacles were invented in the 13th century, and the 
camera obscura in the 16th century. Telescopes were 
not known until about 1571, and the microscope not 
before 1690. Among the most eminent writers on 
optics of modem times was Prof. Tyndall. 

Optlmlam, the theory that ever> thing happens for 
me best, lias been propounded by many fathers of 
the church and phllosopiicrs, from Plato to 
Rousseau. It is the oppwite of pessimism. 

Ovaclcc were in ancient times supposed to be words 
spoken by the gods, and it was the custom on 
important occasions to consult these oracles as to ilio 
future. The Greeks had the Oracles of Zeus at 
Dodona, and Apollo at Delphi, while the Romans 
consulted the Oracles of Mars, Fortune, and others. 

dvantfa, a fruit growing in most sub-tropical climates 
and Ml universnT denuiul. It is grown on an ever* 
green tree that attains a height of about ao feet at 
maturity. 

Orangaman are Irish Protestants, who derive their 
mime from having o^inally supported William III., 
Prince of Onaiige. Ttiey exist in greatest numbers 
in Ulster, where the Protestant religion dominates. 

Onuig Outong, one of the largest of the anthroiioid 
apea, found only in Borneo and Sumatra, when 
full grown It stands over four feet in height, and lias 
very long arms, it lives mostly in trees, and exists 
on imits, buds, etc. 

Oratorlana were orifrinally an order of priest's 
founded by St. Philip Ncrl, about 1564, and received 
their name from the Oratory of St. Jerome, where 
they worsiiipped. They also established themselves 
in France in the 17th century, and in England in 
recent times the Oratory at Bro*: pton, where Father 
Faber and others have ministered, serves In a 
measure to coitimcrnorate the earlier order. 

Onttorio* a sacred musudl drama, performed 
without scenic aid, originated with St. Philip Neri, 
and from about to the early part of the i8th 
century this class oT composition was not known out 
of Italy. In 1738 Handel's Oratorio "Israel in 
Kgypt was performed, and the "Messiah*' in 
1741. Otlier great oratonos liave been Haydn’s 
"Creation," Beethoven's "Mount of Olives," 
Spolir’s " l.ast Judgiiierit,” Memlelssohn's "Elijah," 
and Costa’s " Eli." 

Orbit indicates the course of a planet round the sun. 
All the planetary orbits arc ulliiutical. 

Oroheatra, a nand of mstnuiiental performers, 
either attached to a theatre nr opera, and occupying 
[i position close to the stage, or a se{>arate band of 
orchestral performers engaged to interpret musical 
compositions apart from vocal illustration. A 
properly organised orchestra ccmiprcses stringed, 
wood, brass, wind, and percussion instrumemts, 

OfOln* a colouriiie matter obtained from lichens. It 
ossunias a deep blood^red colour when dissoUad in 
aniinonUi, and 111 this ftirra it is called "orcein." 

Ovdealn, or trials by onlcal, were known in England 
in the time of tiie Saxons, and exLste^ down to 1318, 
when lliey were abolished. The ordeals were usually 
of nre, water, or poison The accused would be set 
to handle red-hot iron, be ca.st into water, or made 
to partake of poison, and unless he could wlthstana 
these tests he was condemned as guilty. 

OBAant. (See Knighthood.) 

OvdoM* Holy* In the Roman Catholic church ate 
of seven kuids, extei«ding from door-kepeen, 
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exorcists, readers, and acolytes, In the minor class, 
to deAons, priests and bisln^s of major rank! 
while in the Protestant churches there are only 
three— deacons, priests, and bishops. 

Ofdora In Counoll are such as are hisued by the 
Sovereign as a result of the deliberations or the 
Privy Council. 

Ordination, the ceremony of install!^ ministers or 
clergymen in clerical offices, has existed from the 
earliest times. In the Anglican and Roman 
Catholic Churches the rites of Ordination are 
performed by Bishops; among Nonconformists the 
power of ordmation rests with the governing bodies 
of the different diurches. 

Ordnanoo Offloo wa.s an old Government depart- 
nfcnt entrusted with the su[.ply of weapons and 
materials of wat from the time of the archers to the 
days of guns and explosives. After the Crimean 
campaign, when the administration of the Ordnance 
Board was shown to be very defective, the office was 
abolished, and its duties vested in the War Minister. 

OrdnaJioe Bunrey, an authorised survey of Great 
Britain, entrusted to a special body of Royal 
Engineers and civilian experts, by whom maps and 
charts are from time to time produced, showing the 
full details of the geographical, geoWical ud 
industrial condition of the country. The scale 
adopted for counties is 6 inches to i mile, and x 
inch to T mile for the general map of the kingdom. 
In X870 the Ordnance Survey was placed under the 
direction of the Board of Works. 

Ordonnanoes were special laws enacted by the 
French kings prior to 1789. They were issued in 
the name of the king, and had the effect of Acts of 
Parliament. It was the revival of ordonnances by 
Charles X. tluit led to the Revolution of xSsa 

Oraa arc metalliferous detiosits of rock from whidi, 
under the process of smelting, the metallic element is 
separated from the useless material. Ores are found 
in layers or beds, and are classed as oxides, which 
contain iron, tin and coi>per ; and carbonates, such 
as iron, copper, zinc, and lead. 

OFgann are said to have been invented about 350 B C., 
and form a highly scientific adaptation ot the pnmitivtf 
{Mndeaii pipes. The uistrunieut began to be used in 
ciiurches in the 7th century, from wluch time it 
becfune the must prominent imisical feature of Church 
service:,. Among the largest organs in the world 
are the following that of Haarlem, which has 60 
stops and 8,c,<oo pipes, the Albert Hall organ. 1B5 
stoiis; the St. George’s Hall (Liverpool) organ, 110 
stops; one at St. Louis, Aincuca, 150 stops; and one 
in the Sydney Town Hall, tab stops. 

Orgies were ori^nally secret celebrations in honour 
of Bacchus, ami noted for the wild license displayed 
by the relelirants. 

Or^tnstte* a musical instrument composed of 
reeds which are played upon by a bellows. A strip 
of paper iias.se$ over the holes of the reeds, moved 
by a crank, and the paper is cut into holes to repre- 
sent the required sounds. As the rollers turn the 
bellows the nieludy is "ground out." 

Oriel College. Oxford, derives its naj^e from a build- 
ing called "rOiiule" which stood on its site; was 
founded by Archdeacon Adam de Bronie in lyid. 

Oriel Window is a window projt'c.ted from the 
front of a building, and may be rectangular, 
tnagoual, or pentagonal. The ordinary bay window 
and bow window arc varieties of Oriel. When an 
Orid window dues not reach to tlic ground it usually 
rests upon moulded sills supported by corbels. 

Orientallste, an a'tsociation of Oriental scholars, 
who from time to thiie hold meetings In congresses 
in diiferent European cities. The first uiternatio-ial 
congress of Orientalists was held in Fans in 1873. 
Others have since been held m London, Berlin, 
Vienna and other cities. 

Orlflamma* the name of the original banner of the 
abbey of St. Denis, and adoptedny Louis VI. as his 
standard, and remained the national emblein of 
France for three centuries. The flag was of red silk, 
the outer edge being cut in tlie form of flames. 

OvlgBnlatD, a sect of religionists who were followers 
of Origen who Uv^d m the 3rd century. They 
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belicvttd that men’s souls were crested before their 
bodies, that the celestial bodies had soulA and that 
Christ was the Son of God only by adoption and 
grace. The Council of Constantinople In 553 con* 
demned Origen’s doctrines. 

•*OvUtil ot ^pnolM*** the title of Darwin's hunous 
work— by many considered to be the most Important 
book of the iptn century— which was first publi^ed 
on November 94th, 1859. 

Ovtotot a beautiful family of birds of the Fasseres 
order, including the Golden Oriole, which is familiar 
In Central Europe in the summer, and sometimes 
gets as far as England. The male is of a bright 
yellow plumage, with black wings and tail. There 
are several varieties of oriole in America, all of them 
showing the same distinctive colorations. n 

Ovloitt a famous constellation of the heavens, com- 
prising nearly a hundred stars, all visible to the naked 
eye. it contains three stars of the second magnitude 
in aline, and these are called “ Orion’s Belt." 

** Orlando Furlooo." the title of Ariosto's famous 
^ic poem, describing the doughty deeds of Orlando 
and other knights of the Charlemagne period. It 
svas written in the x6th century. 

Orloanlata. members and auppoiters of the House 
of Orleans, of which King Louis Plnlippe sraaa mem- 
Mr. The present chief representative of the family 
is the Due d'Orleans. who resides chiefly in Brussels. 
OrmolUt a specially treated form of brass which 
assumes a gold colour and is largely used for decora- 
tive purposes, metal mountings ana furnishings. 
DrmnllllBi a version of the gospels and acts made by 
Orm, an ecclesiastic of the xatli century. It is metrical 
end exists in manusenpt in the Bodleian Library. 
d>nniisd« the spirit of good according to the Zoroas- 
trian religion, represented as eternally warring 
against evil and per.sonating purity of life, 
^pnlttaolegyt the branch of Zoology which treats of 
the structure and habits of birds. 
‘Omlihoiliyiioltas, an aquatic bird, curiously 
mammaUan fai general structure, but o^parous. of 
which but one species is known, the Duck-bill or 
Watei-mole of Australia and Tasmania. 

Ovphray t the name of an ornamental border of gold 
and silver embroidered on ecclesiastical vestments. 
Ornlmantf a compound of aisenic and sulpluir 
yielding the colour Icnown as *' king's yellow." 

an instrument by which the motions of the 
heavenly bodies are indicated. It consists of a fi^bbe 
encircled a brass meridian line, and was the 
invention of Charles Boyle, the 3rcl Earl of Orrery. 
Many improved developments of this machine have 
been made in recent times. 

OvrhiBeeL the dried root or stem of a species of 
iris common bi Southern Europe. It has medicinal 
uses, and is esteemed for Its perfume and its 
utility in tooth-powder composition. 

Ovthotoiniia. a diunty little bird of the warbler 
kind includtiw the tailor-birds. They inhabit Java, 
Sumatra, and Borneo, and have a doeen species. 
Ovtolan* a graceful bird of the bunting family, 
native to Southern Europe, and an occasional visitor 
to England. It is greatly esteemed as an edible 
delicacy. 

Oabon&a HoilMt near Cowes, in the Isle of Wight, 
Queen Victoria’s favourite winter residence, and 
where she died, is now used as a convalescent home 
for naval and military officers, having been 
presented to the nation by King Edward Vll. 
OMllAt fbe name given to a medal yearly struck and 
distributed by the Doges of VeiUce from,,«r]y in 
the x6th century to the close of the Repumic. It 
was of gold or silver, and was inscribed with the 
name ot the Doge, the year of issue, and generaUy 
bore some symbolic design. 

Oiler, a species of willow growing in damp soils and 
yielding branches utilised m baskeMiiaking. 
OnBlnm. a metal of the platina order and one of the 
heaviest of known metala It la obtained from the 
platina of South America, California. Australia and 
Russia, and has not hitherto been fiised. The chief 
commercial purpose >to which it is put is that of 
providing the tip for gold pens. 

' Osprey, a bird of prqy wid^ distributed over all 
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Borthem latitudes and a common vldtorto the lakes 
of Scotland, where it used to build and breed. 
It b commonly known as the fish-hawk, and feeds 
almost entirely on hch. 

Ostnudsm* a method of proscription adopted by the 
ancient Greeks, wherebysentences of banishment for 
ten years were voted. The names of oblaetionsble 
persons were written on small sheUs by m people, 
and these were collected in an um and presented to 
the Senate, when a acrutiny took place, and the one 
whose name oftenest appeared was sentenced ; but 
no one could be ostracised unless at least 6,000 votes 
were recorded against him. Ostracbm ceased 
about 338 B.C. 

Ostrich, a large African bird which Inhabits the 
sandy plains, and b highly valued for the rich 
feathers grown on its wings and tail. The neck and 
are naked. The wings ore useless In flight, but 
the birds have a fleetness of foot exceeding that of 
the swiftest horse. An ostrich's egg weighs 3 lb& 

Ostrogoths were the Eastern Goths who flourished 
in the 4th and rth centuries. Under their famous 
leader, Theodonc, they founded a monarchy In 
Italy in 493. were overthrown in 553. 

OtSJ^, the name of a kind of seal remarkable for 
its external ears. It inhabits the sea-coast and bbn^ 
of America, especially those of the North T^dfic. 
The sea-bear and sea-lion are included in the fem^. 

OthsOBOopo, an apparatus invented in 1879 by Sir 
W. Crookes, for sliowing molecular motion, die 
effects of radbtion. 

Otter. an aquatic carnivorous mammal widely 
dbtriDuted over Europe, and at one time very com- 
mon in England and waler. Otter hunting, indeed, 
b still a country sport in some dbtricts, and a breea 
of dogs called otter-hounds is kept for the purpose. 
The otter averages about a feet in length, exclusive 
of tall, has web-teet, and b a vary expert swimmer. 

OiibUstte, the name given in the Middle Ages to a 
secret dungeon which formed part of the equipment 
of the old baronial castles. 

Oanes, a carmvoraus member of the cat family, 
spotted like a leopard and having a long bushy tail. 
It is only found at high altitudes on the Himalayas, 
and b often called the ** snow leopard." 

Oatlaw, one who has been placed bwond the pale 
of taw and b not entitled to its protection. Previous 
to the reign of Edward III. it was permissible for 
anyone to kill an outlaw. In modem times, how- 
ever, outlawry applies only to property. 

Oassl* a bird ot the thrush family, comprblng the 
ring-ouzel and the dipper, both familiar in Brit^, 

Ovauon was a triumph which the Romans accorded 
to their generals on their return after achieving 
victory, and did not amount to such a distinctive 
honour as a " triumph." 

Oviparous, a zoological term referring to sneh 
mammals, birds, reptiles, and fishes as bring forth 
eggs to be hatched outride the body of the parent. 

Ovls, the zoological name for the typical genus of 
Aeep, Including both the domestic sheep and their 
wild originals. 

OvovlTlpavoas, a zoological term applied to such 
animabas produce eggs which are hatched in the 
body of the parent ; the viper, the scorpion, and the 
earthworm are examples. 

Owsns Oollsds, Manchester, now incorporated 
with Victoria Unhreraity, was founded in 1846 by 
means of a bequest of £^00,000 by John Owens, a 
Manchester merchant. Various other valuable 
bequests have been made to the institution, and a 
handsome college building was opened in 187^ 

Ovl, the common name for a raptorial nocturnal bird 
distributed over the greater part of the world. 
Eleven species exist fai Britain, Including the barn- 
owl, the tavKiy owl, the long-eared owl, and the 
diort-eared owl. Owb are •remarkable for their taige 
beads and round piercing eyes embedded in rings ot 

Jeathers. They are voracious feeders and live on the 
smaller nianuiiab, birds, insects, and fish. 

Ox* the popular name of the manimals included In the 
genus Bos. They are hollow-homed ruminants and 
hoofed quadrupeds, and Include the various ctassea 
cf domeotfe cattle as wallas the different wild species 
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Tha adult male la caDed a bull, the finnala a cow, and 
the youn^ a calf. The beat-known breeds of domes- 
ticated cattle are the Durham, or shorthorn, the 
Angus, the Jersey, Ayrshire, Suffolk and Hereford. 

Ozallo Aold* an organic acid obtained from 
numerous plants, such as sorrel and rhubarb, and 
produced artificially for commercial purposes from 
saadust. treated with caustic potash or caustic soda. 
It combines with metals to form oxalates. 

Oztovd CliVt a geological formation consistii^ or a 
bed of cla^undreds of feet thick, and forming the 
lower portion of the Middle Oolite series. 

Osfora Unlwnralty was founded in the reign of 
Henry 111 . on the site of certain schools which were 
said to have been built by King Alfred. Merton 
College was founded in 1267. Queen Elisabeth 
granted the University a Charter of Incorporation in 
1570. The University has been greatly extended in 
modem times and has to-day in residence between 
9,000 and 4.000 undeigraduates. It comprises the 
xollowing rolleges University, Balllol, Merton, 
Exeter, Oriel, Queen's, New, Lincoln. All Souls, 
Magdalen, Braseiiose, Corpus Chnsti, Christ Church, 
St. John's, Trinity. Jesus, Wadham, Pembroke, 
Worcester, and Hertford. 

Ox Gall. the fluids secreted from the nil-bladder of 
the ox, and used, after clarifying, for fndng colours. 

Oxybaptaon, an ancient Gre^ va.se with a wide 
mouth and a handle on each side. The side spaces 
.ire usually filled in wiili figures in low relief. 

Oxygen is the most abundant of all substances, a 
gas that forms one-third of the solid earth, one-fifth 
of the atmosphere, and eight-ninths ^ weight of all 
water. Dr. Priestley in 1774 was the first to separate 
it from red oxide of mercury. It is colourless, taste- 
less, and odourless, and farms the chief lifc-sup^rtmg 
tleinent of animal and vegetable hie. 

** Oyer and Terminer,*' a legal term designating a 
commission directed to the judges of the Supreme 
Courts, empowering them to ticar .and deteniihie 
charges of treasons, felonies and misdemeanoun, in 
the counties' to which they arc proceeding. Courts 
of Assize are known as Courts of Oyer and Tcnniner. 

Oyes ( a phrase used by the Ushers of Courts of 
Justice to proclaim silence. It is the Norman- 
Trench word “ Oyez," hear ye. 

OyateFt a bivalve mollusc, of the genus Ostreie. 
having a very numerous species, and abounding in 
nearly all seas. The sheU is rough and irregular, 
and the body shows a very slin^o organisation. 
Oysters are exceedingly prolific, spawning in May 
and June. In England and Scotland deep se,i 
oysters are not .allowed to be sold between 15th June 
and 4tli August, and other kinds between 14th May 
and 4th August. In Ireland, no oysters may be 
taken between May 1st and September 1st, except 
in certain waters. The British supply is so greatly 
below the dein.and that l.irge quantities are imported 
from America. Holland, and Portugal. 

Oyster Catcher, a wading liird of considerable 
size found in most parts of the world and remarkable 
fur Its habits of feeding on small oysters and other 
molluscs. 

Osokerltc, a mineral hydrocarbon found in Moldavia 
and W.allachia. From it is obtained a substance from 
which a special class of candle is made. 

Ozone, is an active modification of oxygen and con- 
tains tliree atoms to the molecule, while oxygen 
contains only two. It is only present in extrmely 
small quantities, sea-air containing the most, ana 
large towns none at all. 

Ozonometry, the determination of the presence 
and properties of ozone m tlie atmosphere. 


^ # 

Pena, a genus of burrowing rodents of the Dasy- 
proctidac family, found only in S. America, an<b in 
size and shapt* resembling the guinea-pig. It is of 
nocturnal habits, has a streaked ,and plotted fur, 
and lives on fruits and plants. 

Paotllo Ocean, the most extensive body of water 
on the earth's suclace. covering nearly one-tbird of 


the entire extent of the globe. It Is bounded on the 
soudigby the Antarctic Ocean, and on the north bf 
the Arctic Ocean, on the east by the Western 
coast of America, and on the west by A^ and 
Australia. Its total length is about ^000 toflea lta 
greate!»t breadth 19,000 miles, and itt entii* aiwa 
over 68,roo.ooo sq. miles. It has only been known to 
Europeans since 1513. and the first English 
navirator to cross the Pacific was Drake in jm. In 
certain parts it is more than five miles in depth, and 
scattered here and there over its surface are In- 
numerable islands. 

Paaan, the song of praise or triumph sung by the 
Greeks on the occasion of great ceAebrations. 

Paioa, a foot, in ancient prosody, conslBtlqg of one 
kxig syllable and three short; the positions of the 
long syllable being variable. 

Pagans are heathens or idolaters, people Who do 
not worship Cod. The Roman Senate renounced 
paganism in 388, but it was not finally put an and to 
until mi. 

PsgSos, the name giver, in China, India, and other 
Asiatic countries to a high pyramidal towor, usually, 
but not nectessarily, connects with a templa 

Palcaontolody, the science which is devoted to the 
investigation of fossil evidences, animal, vegetable, 
and muierab The achievements attained In dfais 
science by the many distinguished men who have 
followed It have been of the most valuable kind, 
establishing with astonishing accuracy the orders of 
animal existence belonging to the various pre- 
historic periods. Some 50,000 species of animals 
and plants have been made known throu/^ the 
researches of palaeontology. 

Palsaotherlum, a genus of extinct tapIr-lQce 
animals of large size, discovered in the Paris basin 
and other places, and belonging to the Upper 
Eocene Age. 

Palaaozolo, a geological term indicating the most 
ancient division of the strata formation of the 
earth's crust, and comprising two main groups, the 
newer and the older. 

Pxlajaqulii, an East Indian covered vehicle 
fastened to a pole and carried on the shoulders of 
four or SIX natives, now falling into disuse 
of improved methods of conveyance. 

PxlatlnatA, a term formerly applied to two 
electorates or provinces, the I^per end Lower 
FalatinatiiS. Aniberg in Upper Bavaria being die 
capital of the former, the latter being the Rhineland 
Palatinate. They were apportioned amengst 
Bavaria, Baden, Hesse, and Prussia in xBic 

PalA, the name given to the part of IreUna coloirifed 
by the Englirii and comprising portions of the coun- 
ties of Louth, Dublm, Meath, and Kildare. The 
Anglo-Saxon rulers were styled " Lords of the Pale " 

PsIlmpMZtz are ancient MSS. or parchments 
which nave lieen partly effaced and usra for fresh 
writings. Many valuable MSS. were thus lost, but 
in numerous cases the second writing has been 
waifoed out, enabling the original writings to be 
deciphered. Among the treasures thus restored are 
a dialwue of Cicero^ a portion of a book of Livy, 
and others. * 

Pallium, a vestmenta) ornamentation of white wool 
presented by die Pope to archbishops on thelt 
appointment, and the sign of Papal confi rm atioo. 

PaJi Mall, the name oi a celehrated West London 
thoroughfare, called after a French hall game played 
thereabout in the early part of the t7th century. See 
Pears' Dictionmry of Sports and Pastimes* 

Palm, a large straight-trunked plant or tree co m mo n 
to tropical countries, and usually fruit-jriclding, such 
as dates, cocoa-nuts, etc. Many commodities usdU 
to man ere obtained from tlicm. 

Palmistry, the pretended art of reading a peraonlB 
destiny by the Unes of the palm of the hand. 

Palmlito Aeid is obtained either ftom pMm oH or 
solid fiits, and forms a white tasteless and odeur- 
less aubktance. In combinatkm with gtyoerina II 
forms " palmidn.” 

Palm Euadayf the Sunday before Easter, upon 
whldi occasion It is enstomory to carry pelms to the 
churches in sotiie. countries, in Cammemoratlori el 
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Christ's entry into Jerusalem for tlie Feast of the 
Passover, when the people went forth to gCset liim 
with pnlm branches. 

PkmimB Cat* the wild cat of the Pampas of South 
America. It is of a yellow frrey colour with striped 
rides and exists in very lar^e numbers. 

Parapaa Dear, a sniall but graceful deer that 
toihauits the South American Pam^s. The males 
possess laripe antlers. Tticrc are only two species. 

PunpUllon, a furry kind cf clotli much used in olden 
times as gamiant tnmminif. 

Panama Canal* over which Lesseps came to grief, 
is DOW nearing completion, and is to be oflicially 
opened on January ist. 1915, although shipping jiassea 
through experimentally on September 95th. 1913. 
the date of the 400th anniversary of the (.fiscoverf of 
the Pacific by Vasco de Balbao. Its advantage to 
the United States— which up to now lias lutd to rest 
content with a sea route of 13,000 or 24,000 miles 
separating her Eastern from her Western seaboard— 
wiU be enormous, fur now a canHl 49 miles long will . 
connect the two oceans. America started with an 
expenditure of £zo,oco,ooo, and an engagement to 
pay, after ten years, an annual rent of £'50,000. In 
exchange for tins she gets tlie virtual ownership of 
the canal zone, the Panama railway, the results of the 
dlnal companies' excavation and construction work, 
and their plant. For M. de Lesseps' original scheme 
a lock canal lias lieen substituted, with its upper level 
at the middle of three alternative elevations: tliat is, 
at 98 feet above sea-level. The work is estimated to 
entail an expenditure, beyond that of payment to 
previous companies, of over £50,000,000. There 
was friction between the U.S. and British Govern- 
Ricnts in regard to certain treaty coucessiuns to 
England, but a more friendly disposition has now 
developed. 

Panda, a Himalayan wild cat of a bright red colour 
with large ears and a low bushy tail It is also found 
in Tibet. 

Pandean Plpe^ supposed to have been invented 
or played upon bv tne god Pan, consist of seven 
reeds tuned to scale aiul blown into by breath from 
the lips of the performer. 

Pandez op Pandeote, a summary of the Roman 
civil law. prepared by order of the Emperor Justinian, 
533. A copy was discovered at Amalfi in 1137. 

Pandenasia, I'^rwin's hypothesis by winch he 
explained the phenomena of organic reproduction. 
As Darwin stated it, it Implied that every separate 
part of the organisation reproduces itself. 

Pandolin, the scientific name of the “scaly ant- 
eater,** a member of the armadillo family, found in 
Africa and Southern Asia. It has an extensive 
tongue, covered with glutinous matter, which it uses 
In catcliing ants, its chief lood. When once caught 
on the tongue, the insects cannot escape. When 
attacked, the pangolin rolls itself into a ball, and its 
scales assume tiie form of sharp spikes, 

PAnovama, a name given to almoit any series 01 
continuous scene pictures exhibited, but strictly 

K rtaining to such scenes when arranged round the 
ler walls of a circular building and viewed from the 
centre. Mr. Robert Barker, an Edinburgh artbt, 
was the first to give a pdnoramic exhibition, in 1788, 
and its success induced him in the following year to 
show a panorama in London. Great improveiiicnts 
have been made in such '* shows'* in later times 
Panalavlam, a movement to combine the different 
Slavonic peoples into one nationality. 

PantadPual. the leading character in one of the 
satires of Rabelais. A hero of gigantic propJ^ons 
and marvellous exploits. 

Panthalam, the doctrine taught by Xenophanes in 
the 5th century h.C. and having for its motto: 

“ Everything is God, and God is everything." A 
kind of Fantheisiu has found Its way into most 
religious and philosophical systems ; Buddhism and 
Hinduism partake of this doctrine. 

Panthaon, the famous temple in Rome, ^iiilt about 
95 B.C. by Agrlppa and consecrated to the gods, its 
' ' splendid dome and portico constituting it one of the 
most interesting architectural monuments of ancient 
days. Since the 7th century It ]^as been used as a 
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Christian church. The Pantheon at Paris, built In 
1764, is modeiled upon it 

Pajather, a large carnivorous quadruped, akin to the 
leopard, native to India and other parts of Asia, and 
found also in Africa. 

Pantomlmoa were originally stage representations 
in which speech was not permitted, all the action being 
carried on by gesture and inovcinent. The ancient 
Greeks and Komans favoured them. Later on 
pantomime became popular throughout Europe, and 
m the 18th century, with clown, harlequin, and 
columbine imported into it. was adopted as a form 
of theatric.1l Christiiias entertainment in England, 
and still meets with acceptance, althoi^h in 
recent years the fun and frolic have been for the 
most part replaced by spectacle. The most famous 
English paiitoiiiime clown of the early period was 
J oseph Grimaldi. 


InMllbility. a dogma stoutly maintained 
by one party in the Roman Catliohc Church, rejected 
utterly bv another, and tolerated by a third, was 
finally adopted and promulgated by the general 
council at Rome on July 18th, 1870, a great many 
bishopshaving withdrawn by way of protest against 
the decree. Professor Ddllinger was excomniuiimated 
at Munich for rejecting tins dogma in i8;i. See 
**01d CaAhoUca.'* 

Papavan, the typical genus of the well-known 
botanical order Papautracea, or poppies, found upon 
every continent ot the globe in some form or other. 

Papar has been known in one form or another from 
very early times. The papyrus reeds of the Nile 
swamps served the ancient Egyptians for sheets 
upon which to inscribe their records. The Chinese 
and Japanese, centuries later, were using something 
more akin to modern paper in substance, an Asiatic 
papcr-nmlberry, yielding a sniootii fibrous material, 
being utilised. With the spread of learning m 
Western Europe the necessity for a retadiur medium 
made Itself felt, and paper be^n to be manufactured 
from pulped rags and other substances, though as to 
the precise period when this was accompUtiied. or 
by what country, there is no definite infonuatiun. 
Paper was made m England in tlie reign of Elizabeth 
from linen and cotton rags, and down to a compans- 
tively recent period these materials have constituted 
the chief components of paper. Other pjpcr-inaking 
staples have been introduced in recent years, such as 
Burat, a kind of bark brought from India, waste jute, 
esparto grass, and wood pulp. In modem mills logs 
are dissolved with sulphur and other solvents, and 
become pulp hi three or four days. Then this is 
ground to finer consistency in a senes of formidable 
machines, and is ultimately run off through heated 
rollers in continuous sheets, sometimes miles in 
length. Sizing is introduced generally at the pulp 
stage. Blotting and filtering papers are unsized, and 
arc rendered additionally absorbent by the use of 
wool. Tne machinery for cutting the paper into 
sheets as required Is or very ingenious construction. 
“ Hand-nude paper ” is formed exclusively of pre- 
piared rags. The United Kingdom, apart from its 
own very large resources in this respect, Imports 
nearly 4 millions pounds sterling worth of material 
tor pat^r-making annually. Great quantities ot paper 
for British newLpaper use is now being made at 
Newfoundland papcr.niiils from native timber. 

Pmst Hangings were first manufactuied in the 
East and entered Europe by way of Holland In 
the x6th centuri'. In the 17th century they were 
adopted in Er^land, and in recent years the 
improvements of this class of article have been great. 

Paplar-macha, a composition of paper pulp and 
other substances, to which, when moulded into the 
desired form, coatings of japan, with gilt and 
coloured inlayijKs, are added. Many elegant and 
decorative objects are made of papier-infich^i. 
There is also a ceramic papier-mfich^, which is much 
iimre durable. 

Papyrus, tlie earliest known form of paper, made in 
Ejyrypt at a very remote period, from a large species 
of reed. 

Paraohuta, an apparatus fai the shape of an 
umbrella, intended mamly for use by aeronauts In 
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times when their balloon Is in danger. In recent 
years many descents from balloons have been 
made means of paiacliutes for the amuse* 
went of the public, and some fatalities have 
attended theite exhibitions. 

Pai*aolota (the Holy Ghost, w Comforter), the 
name used in the Englisli translations of St. John's 
Gospel, and adopted by Abelard to designate the 
convent in Champagne founded by him. and of 
which Holoise became the abbess. 

Paradis^ a Persian word used by the translators of 
the Old Testament to designate the Garden of Eden, 
and since incorjmrated into Uie language in regard to 
any p^ce of happiness. 

Parallln was nr>t obtained by distillation of coal, 
the process l>eing discovered about 1830. About 
1B4S, Mr. Janies Young procured it from mineral oil. 
and Irish peat also yielded it. The mam source 
of parafhn supply to<day is crude petroleum. 
It is largely used in the manufacture of candles, fur 
waieiuroonng, and numerous other purposes. 

Papoei Post was established in England in 1883 for 
inUind parcels up to 7 lb. in weiglit, the maximum 
bumg raised to xi lb. in 1H86 The system has 
since been extended to India, Egypt, and otlier 
countries. The Britisli Postal aunuiritics c.'iiry 
over a hundred million parcels annually now, tlie 
postage on which exceeds two millions sterling. 
Parchment, made chic-ny from the skins of 
animals (those of the sheep and goat being mostly 
utilised),, nas employed in olden limes, before 
printing was invented, for writing books ui>on. 
Latterly it lues been mainly used for legal 
documents. A v^etuble )>archnient was invented 
by W. £. Gaine in 1857, and though not equal in 
strength and durability to skm parchiiient, has been 
largely emiiloyed. Vellum is panhment made from 
the skins of young calves or Uitibs. 

Pardons arc remissions of penalties or punishments, 
a power that is usually vested (at least nominally) in 
the king or other heads of the state of a country. 
The term implies complete, not partial, remission. 
PSkTholla IS the term applied to the very peculiar 
iihenomcna known as "niock'Sims" seen sometimes 
m the higher Arctic regions. At tliese times the sun 
IS attcmlcd by a miinbei of halos crossing each other 
in various geometrical foniis, and saul to be due to 
the refraction of light caased by crystals of ice 
floating 111 the air. 

Pariah, a very low caste of Hindu, outside the pale 
of regular castes, and asoided as something unclean. 
They are the lowest class ot labourers, but are 
often employed as servants to European families. 
Paris University is said to ha\e been founded by 
Cli.'irleiragiic, but as known to modern times was 
established in the T4th centniy, and is one of the 
greatest educational institutions of Europe. 
Parllamant* as a Untish institution, derives its 
origin from the S.nxon gener.il assemblies, or 
\Vitten,agcmot. Tlie representatives of the people 
later formed a House of Commons, whicn was 
settle<l by statute in 1358 and gradually acquired its 
preseiit transcendent and absolute power and 
lurisfhction, and sovereign and uncontrollable 
legislative authority. The name comes from tlie 
French word tarUmmt or discourse. 

Parquetry, tiie name of ,a style of flooring consist* 
ing of sina.l rectangular wooden blocks ia,d down 
according to goomctrical pattern. 

Parrot, the popular name of a widely distributed 
family of tropical birds, including the African grey 
parrot, the green pairot of South America— both 
f.miiliar cage pets in this couiitn>— and the various 
parrakects, cockatiins, macaws, lories, etc. Nearly 
the whole of these birds possess a remarkable gift of 
imitating sounds, especially that oftiie human voice. 
Parseaa, descendants of the ZorA-strians, or Fire* 
worshippers of Eersta. are now more numerous in 
India tlian in the land of the Shah. They are born 
traders, and many of them not only possess gfbat 
wealth but are renowned for their chanties. 
Parthenon, the famous Temple of Minerva at 
Athens, erected about 443 B.C., under the super- 
intendence of Phidias, who therein placed his 
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renowned statue of the Greek goddess. The 
Partlfeion was 337 feet long by 101 feet broad, 
and was in the pure Doric style. The ruins stlU 
existing are of considerable extent. 

PartloularlBta, a German political party>iiaina 
applied to such members of the smaller states as in 
1871-3 opposed absorption into the empire. 

Partridge, a well-known British game bird, the 
shooting of which fonns a considerable attraction to 
sportsmen In the season, whicti opens on Sej,yteinber 
ist. There exist only three species, two of which 
are native to this country. 

Paeqnlnadee, short satirical poems suchas Pasqufn, 
the Roman cobbler poet, used to amuse the public 
with by reciting from his stall. 

PgJirlonlsts, a priestly order founded in the i8th 
centu^ in Italy by St. Paul of the Cross. In 184a 
some Passionists established themselves in England, 
and the order has now several houses in this country, 
the leading one being at llighgace ; tlic late Cardinu 
Manning solemnly oiessed uiis monastery at its 
institution in 1876. 

PaMOvar, the cliienewish festival, commemorating 
the departure from Egypt, and the incident of the 
Angel of Death passing over tlie houses of the 
Israelites. 

Paaaporta were at one time a necessary vouched for 
travellers, and consisted of a licence signed by a 
ruler, or proper State oflUcial, authorising Uie person 
namedto pass tiiruugh a country, or from one country 
to another. Passports to British subjects are granted 
by the Foreign Office. Tiiey be considered as 
practically aholislied, liowever, except in war time ; 
though their employment in certain Continental 
countries sometimes still facilitates travel. 

Pastel, a nniiting in.'iier.al mostly used for portraits, 
composed rnamly of pipeclay and colouring matter. 

Paston Lettars, a senes of letters tliat passed be^ 
tween iiieinburs of tiie I'nstun family, of Norfolk, in the 
rsth century, and (itr''rding much detailed information 
concerning tlic social condition, manners, and customs 
ot the period. 

Paten, the dish used for holding the consecrated 
bread in the Euchanstic service. 

Pathology, the science of diseases, in their full 
physiological and aiidtoniical bearings ; investigating 
tbcir predisposing causes, characteristic symptoms, 
and progress, from inception to climax and conclusion. 

Patrlolana, the anstocrac> of ancient Rome, com- 
prising .‘^cn.itors or tlieir descendants. 

Paul’s Cathedral, Bt., stands on the site of an 
ancient Pagan temple that existed in London in the 
3rd century. The present noble building is the third 
that lias been erected cn tlub gruund. Tne second— 
a fine Gothic structure wliicTi possessed what was 
then the highest spire in the Horld— w’as totally 
destroyed in the Great F'ire of i£6fi, and in 1674 the 
first stone of Wren's groat church w.is Laid. The 
edifice was completed 111 1710 and cost 1,511, 303 . 

Its total length from the main portico to the east end 
is 510 feet, Its breadth sSz feet, and its lieiglit to the 
top of the cross 404 feet. 

Paaoock, a bird of large sire and beautiful plumage, 
its characteristic features being i tail of brilliant 
•‘eyed” leathers, which it has the power of erecting 
ana spreading out, the males possessing resplendent 
feathering to a much greater extent tlian the females. 
The bird has been semi-domestic.itcd in Europe 
from carlv tunes. It is n native of India and Java, 
and is s.’.id to have been first brought to Europe by 
Alexander the Great. 

Peam, a term in heraldry Indicating one of the fiirt 
borne in coat annour, the ground of wluch is bkiclc, 
with ermme spots of gold. 

Peart is produced by certain shelled molluscs, chiefly 
the oyster. *^1 ho inner surface of tlie shells of the 
pearl oyster yield niotlier-of-peari,” and distinct 

I iearis arc beiievod to be morbid secretions, caused 
)y some external irritation. Many fine pearls are 
found it# the actual body of the oyster. Mada- 
gascar, Ceylon, the north-west coatst of Western 
Australia and the Gulf of Mexico are amoiig the 
most productive pcarl-fisliing grounds. In ancient 
times Britain was renowned for its peari fisheries, 
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Hw pcaite beliw obtaiiMd fWmi a tpedes of fresh 
water musseL The Shah of Persia gave 1^180,000 
for a pearl* and Cleopatra is said to have given 
;£IBD^aoo for another. Western Australia has pnioiided 
a 4o<nnn pearl, the finest the world has seen. 
The laigeat jpearl ever found was the ** Berraford* 
Hope I^arl, which weighed 1,800 grains* over six 
tunes as much as the o^'Ster that produced it. 
The ex-Empress Eugteie had a necklace of pearls 
which were found in thq Fiji Islands, and valued 
at several thousand pounds. But' her most famous 
necklace was one of matchless black pearb. Philip 11 . 
of Spain had a large pearl valued at Zto.000. 
Louis XI V. gave a pearl to Madame de Mauitenon 
which weighed ziz grains. Baroness de Forest's 
Mrto are said to be worth £50.000, while Lfdy 
Ileiuran possesses a rope of pearls, 400 in number, 
valued at £60,000, each pearl being worth on tiie 
average. A pearl necklace, valura at over £100,000, 
was stolen duruig transit through the post octween 
Paris and London, in the early part of 1913, and the 
capture of the thieves, followed by tlie discovery of 
the pearls in the roadway at Highbury, formed one 
of the sensations of the year. 

Pauuita* WailP was the serious rebellion wliich 
spread over Southern Germany in 1534, the result of 
a«trong religious movement. It awakened a terrible 
conflict, in which cruel atrodties were commuted, 
and was not suppressed until it had run a course of 
violence for about a year. Tlie members of one 
revolting band were cafied the " Bundsebuh," from 
the laige shoes th^ wore. 

Eiaat, decayed vegetable matter found mostly fat 
manhy perations, and common m Ireland and 
Scotland. Peat is coal in its first stage of develop* 
ment. It b burnt for fuel in many cottage homes. 
PMOary* an animal of the Ungulata onier, found in 
laigo numbers in South America. They are sliaped 
like a boar ibd are of pig-like habits. Tliey are 
dark<coloared, covm-ed wiui bristles and provided 
with tusks, which form powerful weapons of attack. 
Paoullar Paopla, a religious sect— founded in 
London about iSs^who held tiie theory that it was 
sinflil to call in medical aid when people wore sick, 
prayer being albsu Hieing. Nuiiieruus charges of 
manslaughter were brought against these people 
fiom time to time because of neglect of medical aid, 
and some were imprisoned. Occasionally “ Peculiar 
People" still figure in tlie police courts. 
Padometar, an instrument for recording dbtances 
walked, but only capable of registering the number 
of stem taken. 

Faal TowaP, the name applierl to the numerous 
fortified towers or strongholds wliich are to be found 
along the Scottish Border. They serve both as 
i dweUing'houses and places of defence, and belong to 
the period when lawlessness had to be reckoned 
with more seriously than nowadays 
Faap o* Day Boya were members of a secret 
faisurrectionary society of Irishmen whp in r784 and 
later caused a good deal of trouble to the authorities. 
It was their custom to visit the houses the 
** Defenders" at daybreak and carry off their arms. 
BalatflaJis were a sect of the 5th century, founded 
by a Briton named Pelagius, who was preaching in 
Rome (Area 400. A bitter controversy was aroused 
over fte Pelagian doctrine, which maintained, among 
other things, that the consequences of Adam's sin 
did not go beyond himself, and that the general 
resurrection of the dead was not due to the resurrec* 
tion of Christ. Pelagionbrn was condemned by the 
coundb of Jerusalem and Carthage. ^ 

P«lllMJi«a genus of bird with long depressed bills, 
and a.sort ctf pouch suspended beneath, enabling the 
bird to hold a number of fish in reserve for future 
consunmtlon. They have immense wines and 
webbed feet. Two Kieciea inhabit Eastern Europe, 
and seven ether species occur in tropical climates, 
nnualoan* venison or other meat that has been 
, diced, dried, pounded and made into caMtos, for use 
bgr explorers and othera who are Bkely to be out of 
leadi of fresh meat for a considerable time. 

ViBAl Lawn are such enactments as finpose a 
penalty for certain acts of ombrioo or comiBlHioa by 
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persons of a different faith from that which is estab- 
lished. Penal Laws were originally directed against 
Roman CathoHcs, and under Elizabeth, James I., 
snd WiUlara 111 . were repeatedly enforced with great 
injustice. At one period Roman Catholics were 
derived of many important civil rights* and it was 
not until iflao that their emancipation from these 
Laws was fully carried out. 

Ftanaana* a punishmene prescribed or voluntarily 
accepted as nn atonement for n sin or offence. Public 
penance was largely exacted in olden times, and in 
the Roman Catholic Church toolay penance appointed 
to the sin is imposed at confession. 

Pantein, a genus of large birds with small wings and 
webbed feet, existing in enormous numbers m the 
Southern Ocean and Antarctic Sea. They breed on 
the rocky coast, and in the season are to be seen in 
vast numbers standing erect over their eggs. They 
are facile swimmers, and live on fish. 

Paizinaulajp Wav lasted from iBoS to 1814. 
Wellington defeated the French at Fuentes D'Onoro, 
Albuera, Ciudad Roiliigo, Badaios, Vittoria, Sala- 
manca, and entered France with the Allies in 1814. 

Panltantlarlaa are special urisons where convicts 
are confined and put through a course of training 
intended to reform and make useful citizens of them, 
Tl\e term Is now used to designate placed where 
criminals serve sentences of penal servitude. 

Panltants were a conventual order established In 
1^3 by Bcrri.ircl of Marseilles, and corniced mostly 
of repentant courtesans. They ware called 
Penitents of St. Magdalen. Similar order, were 
established at Paris and Orvieto at later periods. 

Pentatanoh. the first five books of the Old 
*l'estament. Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
and Deuteronomy. 

Pentaoost. in the Christian Church, the Whitsun- 
tide ff stivai in coniinenioration of the descent of the 
Holy Ghost upon the apostles during the feast of the 
Pentecost; to tiie Jews it is a time of solemn 
celebration— "the feast of weeks," celebrated on the 
50th day, or seven weeks after the Passover. 

PepBln, the leading constituent of the gastric juice, 
which may be obtained bv digesting parts of the 
mucous membrane of the stomach of suitable 
niammiferous ammats in water. It is used as a 
remedy for indigestion, and other medical purposes. 

•• Pepya’ Diary,*' written l>y Samuel Pepys, 
Secretary to the Admiralty under Charles II., was 
first published in 1825. The original MS. is 
dmosiicd at Magdalene College, Cambridge. The 
** Dici.-y ” ipvas a graphic picture of the social life of 
the period. 

Peroii* a well-known family of sea and fresh-water 
fishes, with dark strii>ed sides. The common perch 
of Britush nvers and lakes fails an easy prey to the 
angler because of its voracity. 

Penumea arr- essences or odours obtaincfl from 
floral and other substances. The chief flower per- 
fumes are tliose obtained from rose, jasmine, orange 
flower, violet, and acacia. Heliotrope perfume is 
largely obtained from vanilla and ahnondK Among 
the aromatic herbs which yield attractive perfumes 
are the rosemary, thyme, geranium. lavenaer, etc., 
while orange peel, citron peel, musk, sandal wood, 
patchouli, and other vegetable products are largely 
drawn upon. In recent times chemistry has been 
called into play in aid of the perfumer, and many of 
the popular perfumes of to-<My are chemically pre- 
parra in simulation of the scents of fhe flowers or 
otjier natural substances the names of which ttiey bear. 

Parlpafiatlea were followers of Aristotle, the name 
arising from liie philosopher’s habit of walking up 
and down while he expounded his theories. 

P«rlwlg. (See PeFak«.| 

Perjury, the offence of giving false evidence has 
been from the ewUest times severely puniriied. 'The 
ancient Romans threw the jierjurer from the 
Tarpeian Rock, and after the Empire was Chrtstian- 
iAd, those who swore folsely upon the Gospel had 
their tongues cut out. The usual punishment in 
England from the z6th to the z^h century was the 
pUt^, fine, and imprisonment, ft is now punishable 
by in^rlsonment. 
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PcrnUaji FoumMloB. a group of rockt lykv 
betweon the Trias and the Carboniferous strata, it 
lias tiiree subdivtsioiis. Upper, Middle and Lower 
FenDiaa, all of which are nch in fossil deposits. 

Pwpatoal Motion is a problem that has engaged 
the imgenuity of many inventors, known and obscure, 
includuig George Steveaeon and Arkwright, both 
of whom strugfned with the idea until convinced of 
its impracticability. There are even yet people who 
imagine that a machine that will possess within itself 
the power of supplying its own motion Is among tlie 
inventive possibillttes. 

PwrolMi the name given to the wig worn by men in 
the syth and i8th centuries, and up to the end of the 
first decade of the rpth century. Perukes did not 
make their ajinearance in England until about laOo, 
and during the Restoration period were of great 
length, failing upon the slmutders. They gradu- 
ally diminished m size until they disappeared 
altogether. 

PwFttvlan Baric. (See oinohana.) 

Peseta, a Siianish silver com worth about 9)d. 

Pessimism, the theory, as uught by Schopenhauer, 
that this IS the worst of all worlds, and that it is 
better to sleep than to wake, and to die tlian to sleep. 
The term is also generally used to express a ten- 
dency to look upon the dark side of thlnga 

PastadOBBlan Bystam concerns itself with the 
education of poor children in reading, writing, and 
practical industrial employment, and was (bunded by 


QEHBIAL tNraRRIATIOfi. 

enormous quantities In North America and Iffeiioo, 
and isgvanous parts of Europe and Ash. Ptev i e sa te 
xSso. when a wstem of refining was diaeovereil tint 
enabled it to be utilised as an Ulumbient, it was not 
of much commercial vaiun The adoption of ofirfciel 
for railway and sliipping purposes-^iid espeda%ldr 
ships of war— is exmdsmg a great influence upon die 
oil industry. In 1913 the world's petroleum production 
was 53,000,000 metric tons, the United States con- 
tribottng over 30,000,000 tons, Russia, 9,iBo»aoo tons, 
and Mexican a,a^666 tons, the List-named country 
allowing an increase of upwards of 300 per cent. 

'PfsziBlg, a Gcnnan copper coin, wortli i of a penny, 
looth part of a mark. 

Phalanx, a name applied by the ancient Greeks to 
abody ot troops drawn up in close array, with oveiw 
uppiim spears, and eight, ten, or more sows deep. 
The Macedonians stood sixteen deep. A Greek 
phalanx consisted of B,ooo men. 

Patty Offlears in the navy correspond with nan- 
commissioned officers in the army. 

Pawtav, an alloy of tin and lead, and sometimes, as in 


Britanma metal, of tin, copper, and. , 

" * utnonred book of formulae for 


practical industrial employment, and was (bunded by 
Johann featnlozzi in 1775. Although it was not suc- 
cessful in Pcstaloui's time, it has been improved and 
developed on prosperous lines since the philan- 
thropic Switzer’s ‘demise. 

Patavd, an instrument of war. invented in the i6th 
century, consisting of a metal cylinder which was 
filled with gunpowder, and fired at gates or barriers 
to blow them up. It is now obsolete. 

Pstevloo Mossaors, a result of a conflict between 
tm military and a large concourse of people 
assembled at a Parliamentary Reform meeting held 
on August 10th, 1819, on SL Peter’s Field, Man- 
chester, involving the loss of many lives. 

Pstsris Psnos, an annual tribute iiaid in former 
times to the Pope, said to have been at first a volun- 
tary ofFering by Ina, king of the West Saxons, and 
amounting to a penny a year levied on all families 
owning land of the annual value of 3od. The tax was 
continued down to the reijint of Henry VIII., by 
whom it was aboliriied. It is still customary to call 
contributions sent to the Pope ** Peter’s Pence,” but 
nowhere are such payments enforced to^lay. 

Psteris, Bt., at Rome, as it at present exists, was 

. built in the 16th and 17th centuries, the first stone 
being laid by Pope Tulius II. in 1506, and completed 
and consecrated in November, ifiofi. The dome was 
designed by Michael Angelo, and Raphael was em- 
ploy^ for a time in decorating the building. The 
len^h of the Cathedral Is 669 feet ; it has a breadth 
of 4m feet at its widest point, and its highest point is 
433 feet from the ground. 

Petltlo Prinoipil, a line of argument which assumes 
the conclusion aimed at as a proved fact. 

PiitltloB of Rtilhts, passed In the rrign of 
Charles 1 ., June 7th, lOaB, contained the important 
proclamation that no freeman should be compelled 
to pay taxes except as laid down by Act of Parlla- 
*ment : that none should he illegally imprisoned ; that 
soldiers and sailors should not oe billeted on private 
persons; and that commissions should no more be 
issued for punishing by Martial Law. 

Pstvsl* an ocean bird of great power of wing, coimnon 
in the Southern Ocean, and, as regards some of Its 
speeiesi, a visitor to the northern parts of the British 
Isles. The Stormy Pstrd, Fubnar, or “Mother 
Carey's chicken," breeds fai Britaliu The birds pass 
mostofthmr tfmefhroutstses. f 

PMvol, a hydrooarboa occurring in petroleum; 
petnAene. so laiwely emphiy«t fat motor pronuyem 
nowadays. Is a mbetuTe of mineral oils, spedaOy phe- 
psrod. and Is flptmd naturally. In one nmn, m tbs 
^ufal oonstltuent of asphalt 

‘ » the mast abundant of faiflamatsUe 

[ daring the. last fifty srsais produced fat 


^ »theautt 

tlie preparation of medicines, published ' by the 
General Council of Medical Education and 
Regtetration of the United Kingdom. Each couAtry 
publishes a similar book. 

PbaroH, the name of the first lighthouse, built by 
Ptuleniy 1 „ aSv B.C., on the Isle of Pliaros, at the 
entrance to tne harbour of Alexandria. It was 
460 feet h4fh, and one of the “ seven wonders." 

Phsasant, a familiar bird of the GalUnm order 
allied to the jungle fowl and turkeys, and comprising 
some 15 si^ecies. Plieasants came from Western 
Asia, are of lieautiful plumage, and bred for game. 

Phanyl, an organic radical, found in carbolic acid 
(phenol), benzene, and aniline. 

PnlllpplOBi the oratxms delivered by Demosthenes. 
358-341 B.C., against Philip of Macedon— remarkable 
Tor their acrimoiiknis invective— since when similar 
discourses have been styled philippic. 

Phlllipcite, a mineral louiid chiefly in old ifmeous 
rocks, and formed of silicate of aluminium, cildum, 
and potassium. 

Phllalogyt the stu^ of the litera^ memorials of 
difltrent nations. Comiiarative Philology is more 
strictly the science of language, in its various forms ; 
origins, lavs, * " *” 


Philosopher's Stone. (See Aleheniy.) 

Philosophy* as defined by Sir WulLnn Hamilton, h 
“the science of tilings divine and human and the 
causes in which they are contained ; the science of 
eflects and their causes; the scfonce of sufficient 
rMSonS ; the science of things possible . , . . riie 
science of science; the science of the absolute." 
The greatest minds of all ages have engaged is 
philosophical speculations, and many systems and 
theories have been evolved. (See the various subject 
and name headings.) 

Phlogiston* a tenii invented by Stahl to describe 
••the niAammable pnndple” as distinguished from 
fire in actioq. StahVs theories placed the phenomena 
of combustion on an adequate basis.' 

Phosnin, a fabled bird ot great beauty, which, after 
an existence of five or six hundred years fai tihs 
wilderness, was said to have made its owi fimecal 
pyre, set it aflame with the fanning of its Tingk 
perished, and aftorwards sprung into new Mb and 
youth from its own ashes. 

PnoHifn cinba* for the spread of rsbeBlous pro- 
paganda. were established in various parts of 
Ireland in and many arrests were made. Ot 

the persons brought to trial, however, cmly ons 
received puidshroent. Daniel Sullivan, who was 
sentenced to 10 years' penal servitude. 

Ptaeu&tx PUfk, the great public P^^ n^Mn, 
X.800 acres in extent and canmining fhe yfoe-Regal 
Lo^. It was in this park that Lord Frudenck 
Cavendfalh was assaafinated in ifiBs. 

Pkomtivapllf an instnmnnt for reproduc i ng sounds, 
and consitung of a wux cylinder, rotated ot doefc- 
wi^ or by a ha^le, and navfaig a moattipMeefaito 
wliich a person SQeaks. As the voice nacbes Bw 
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cylinder the vibrations are recorded on the wax. 
from which what has been spoken into th^mouth* 
piece can be al\erwards rcpr^uccd as required. 

PhoBOgrapfay, a syatein of shorthand urtroduced 
by the late Sir Isaac Pitman in 1837, and since 
BTcatly developed. 

PbBSpiloras was discovered by Brandt In urine in 
X667. It is found, more or less, in most animal and 
vegetable tissues, and in most minerals. It is an 
essential eleiueiit of all plants and of tlie bones of 
animals, and is now chiefly obtained from bones. In 
combination with various metals it forms diflerent 
phosphates, which are largely utilised as manures. 
The chief commercial use of phosphorus, however, 
Is in the preparation of lucifer uiatcnes. 

Photography has been known in regard to ^ts 
general pnnciples sinco the days of the alcheiuUts, 
who discovered that chloride of silver tunis black on 
exposure to light Wedgwood had some success in 
chloride of silver experiments, but it was not until 
1899, upon the discovery of Daguerre which in- 
troduced the photographic camera, that any great 
practical results were obtained. Tins discovery pro- 
duced the daguerreotype. A few years later Talbot 
patented the calotype, by which photographs were 
obtained on paper treated with a solution of silver 
iodide in potassium iodide, and the negative was 
arrived at. Since then the development of photo- 
graphy has proceeded with remarkable success, im- 
provement on improvement having been introduced. 
Colour photography is a subject that engages the 
attention of many experimenters, and some promise- 
ful results have been obtained. (See Pears' Di> 
ttOHary 0/ Pheto^raphy^ pp. 935 -^6 of tnis volume.) 

RhotomBtar* an 1 instrument, of which there are 
various forms, for measuring the intensity of light. 
The photometers of Buiiseii and Kumford arc in 
most general use. 

PhraBOlogyf the so-called science of the skull and 
brain propounded by Dr. Call, along with Spuraheim, 
in rfiio-ra. It lias still many adherents, but few 
scientists of established reputation have accepted it 
as based on adequate principles. 

FbvynoaomBt a genus of horned lizards, allied to 
tlie moloclis and to the toads or irogs, averaging 
some five inches In length and abundant in Texas and 
the southern parts of Uie United States. The pecu- 
liar feature of these animals is tliat they have 
numerous hard spines on tlieir heads. They are 
frequently kept as pets. 

Phyiaotepy, an amulet or charm worn about the 
person and supposed to liave a protective influence 
over the wearer. 

PhylloZBra, a kind of plant lice which attack the 
grape vine, and in some years cause great devasta- 
tion in the vin^ards. 

Phyaielans* Royal Colletfa of, was constituted 
taTLondon, in 1518, D.-, Linacre, pliysician to Henry 
Vlll., and the projector of the College, beiiw its 
lint President. The present College m Trafalgar 
Square was erected about 1825 from designs by sir 
R. Sinirke. 

PliyaloSnomy, a so-called science which claims to 
Interpret the temperament and disposition of people 
from the features of the face. Aristotle and Cicero 
Studied the subject, and from the 10th century to 
recent times it has had many cxpoundeis, the chief 
of whom was Lavater, wliose investigations, as set 
forth in his “ Fragment," published in 1776. were of 
extreme Interest. Physiognomy cannot, how- 
ever, be classed with accepted sciences; though 
most people believe In it to a certain extent, ^ 

Phynloloi|y, the science of the structure and func- 
tions of animal and plant life. 

Pianoforte is claimed as an Invention for a French 
instrument maker iMincd Marius, a German organist 
named Schrooter, and an Italian named Cristofaelt, 
working independently of each other, in the s8th 
century. It proved to be much superior to the 
harpsichord, which it superseded, inasmuch as the 
strings of the latter were struck by quills, while those 
of the pianoforte were struck by small hammers. 
Pianofortes were introduced Into England about 
syfio, and a German named Zumpi was making 


them in London in 1766. The most eminent English 
makers have been Broadwood, Collard, Kirkman, 
Brinsmead, etc., and amo^ the leading makers of 
France and Germany are l^ard, Pleyel, Bechsteiii, 
etc. Upright pianos were introduced about x8oo, 
and“cotta^" pianos about 1840. The other kinds 
are the Grand, the Semi-Grand, and the Square 
pianofortes, all, however, worked on the same 
principle. 

PlMtFe, once a common Spanish silver coin w'orth 
4S. 3d. English. The name of piastre only applies 
to-u^ to certain coins of low denomination m Turkey 
and Egypt. 

PleqUBt. a card game Invented by Joquemin for the 
diversion of Cliarles VI. of France when in ill-health 
about 1300. 

Picto, inhabitnnts of Scotland in pre-Ruman times, 
are held by some historians to be a branch of the old 
Celtic race, by others to have been of Scythian 
origin. They occupied the LowUuid portion of 
Scotland, ana were subdued by the Scots in the 9th 
century, Kenneth II. becoming king of the whole of 


Pibtims of OPOBt Price. Tlic costliest picture 
in the British National Collection is Hulheiii's 
portrait of the Duchess of Milan, which had been 
exhibited there on loan from the Duke of Norfolk for 
nearly 30 years, and became the nation’s property 
for £13,000 in 1909. The next costliest is the 
“Ansidci Madonna^* of Raphael, bought in 1885 
from the Duke of Marlborough for . /■70,00a— 
equal to upwards of /^i4 per square iiicn. Riiskin 
spoke of it as “ quite the loveliest Rapliael m the 
world." It has licen valued by the Director of the 
National Giillcry at /,'iis,50o, and Mr. Gladstone was 
wont to find satis'actton in having saved tlie ux- 
payers ;^45.Koo ill this purchase. The Kokeby 
Velasquez (Venus and Cupid) was bought for the 
National collection in 1908, fur ;^4o.ooo. Titian’s 

S ortrait of Anosto was acquired lor the National 
allery m 1904 from Sir George Doimldson for 
£jp,ooo. Other costly acquisitions incliitic Van 
Dyck’s "Charles the First*’ (£17,^00}, Holbein’s 
" Ambassadors.’’ Velasquez’s *' Anmiral Pulido- 
Pareja," and Moroni’s "Italian Nobleman," from 
Longford Castle, which together cost >£55,000— 
£jd,ooo of which was derivml from private gifts. 
Prices at the regular and prii ate picture sales have 
attained extraordinary figures at many recent sales. 
Tlie l>uveen5 paid £41,370 for Romney's portrait 
of Lady dc la Pole , for whicli, w'lth a companion 
picture of lier husband, the artist received only xoo 
guineas Raeburn’s portraits have also realised 
extraordinarily high figures In recent years. 

Pier, a projecting einl^knient, wall, v/liarf, quay, or 
landing place, now to be found at most sea-coast 
towns. One at Southend, Essex, is over a mile in 
length, and the Soutiiport Pier on tlic west coast is 
almost as long. There was an Act passed by Parlid- 
ment in 1862 to facilitate the formation, management 
and maintenance of piers aud harbours in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

PlBtlsta were a body oc religious retormers, who, 
under the leatlership of Spencr, a Leipsic professor, 
spread themselves over Germany in the 17th and 18th 
centuries. Although guilty of some extravagances, 
they were ze,ilous 111 their aims, and did good work in 
promoting the practical side of religion. 

Pig, the popular name for a hog or swine, applied to 
both sexes, tliougli, when making distinctions, the 
mature male is styled a boar and the female a sow. 
PlkB» a familiar fresh-water fish abundant in the 
temperate regions of both hemispheres. It forms 
good sport for the angler in our rivers and lakes, and 
sometimes attains a weight of from 30 lb. to 30 Lb. 
It is extremely voracious, is covered with small 
scales, and has% ferocious-looking head. 

PllohaJPdf a fish of the herring fondly, but with 
smaller scales and more rounded body. It appears 
dff the Cornish coasts in vast shouU every summer. 
PilgrlmageBf the undertaking of a journey to a 
distant ^ce or shrine, to satisfy a religious vow or 
secure spiritual benefit, w^re resorted to In early 
Christian times. The first recorded pilgrimage is 
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that or the Empress Helena to Jerusalem in 306, Xn 
the Middle they became common, and were 
undertakun by inonarchs and people of rank in all 
Christian countries. The Mafioniedans have been 
maldn;; pil{;ninacrcs to Mecca since the deatli of the 
Prophet, such duty being- enjoined by the Koran. 
In recent years Roinaii Catholic pilgnnui£res to 
l..ourdes, La Salctte, and other places nave drawn 
lar^e numbers of the devout. 

Pilgrim Fathem* tiie 74 men and s8 women, all 
£ngU^ Puritans, who, after living' sonic years in 
exile in Holland, to escape persecution m their own 
« country, set s.ii1 from Southampton on August 15th, 
1630, tor America landing at Plyi.iouth Rock on 
Deccmlicr 25: !i of tliat year. They founded tho 
settlement of Plyinoutii, and are regarded as the 
pioneers of American colonisation, altiiough 13 vears 
earlier a small Virginian colony had been established. 

** Pilgrim's Progress.** Runyan’s famous allegory, 
written in Itcdford gaol. Tlie fir^t part w.is issued 
in 1678. It is the greatest work of its kind, and has 
gone through luiiidreds of editions. 

Plllo^, a wooden instniinrnt of pumshiiicnt In use 
in England until 1837. It consistt'd of a pair of 
line bo.irds with holes through which the 
culprit’s head and h.iiids wore put, and was usutdly 
erected 011 a scaffold. 'While a person was uiuler* 
going this punishment the iiiiib generally ucltcd him 
with stones and rubbish, »otiiettincs to nis serious 
injury. People convicted of forgery, pcijury, or 
libel were often coiideinncd to the pillory, but from 
1815 to 1837, when the pillory was abo!is1ii‘cl, the only 
offence for which it could be inflicted was perjury. 

Pinchbeck, an alloy (25 per cent, zinc, 75 copiicr) 
introduced by a London toyscller named I’uichbcck 
in the i8th century, and largely used for the making 
of watch cases and otiier .articles w’licre cheapness 
IS desired. It was intended to imitite gold. 

Pine, a coniferous tree that flout ishes in most northern 
latitudes, and I'lcludiiig many s])ccies, all of which 
afford \alual>le tmiber, and yield turpentine and tar. 
The *’ Scotch Hr ” 1^ the only snccics native to lintain. 

PinniUSle, a pointed, snire-shnpcvi striirtiirc rising 
•above the root of a building, scr\ing mainly asonia* 
incut, but also of use in gnlng rirniness to the pait it 
rests on. 1’inn.iclcs are Tound m nearly all styles of 
architecture. 

Pine were in csistcncc, no doubt, in prehistoric times, 
and liavc liecn uneartlied in Rntisli b.airowr Brass 
pins were introduced into England from France 
about 1540, .and were being nude m tins ;ountry 
three years later. Tliey were manufactured by 
machinery in England 11 1 1824. 

Plpa, n species of toad inhabitirg Guiana, and not 
iouiid elsewhere. It is of coiisidcnble sire, and is 
ronutkable for the fact that the female carries on its 
back the eggs of its young until they are hatched, 
herself depositing them m th.at position. Generally 
known as the " Surinam toad " 

PlpO-llsh, dll cel-liku fish with an elongated snout 
resembling a pipe. It is ccuiimon in Dntisli waters, 
and there is ^an American species. In many places 
It is called the "sea liorse.” 

PlstolA, the name originally given to a Spanish gold 
coin, worth about x6s. sterling. Other countries— 
France, Italy, Germany— also adopic*d the name, and 
altered the value. 

Pistols, small firearms, were invented at Pistoja in 
Italy, anrl were adopted b> the Fnglish cavalnr in 
1544. At the present day pistols arc mostly of the 
revolver pattern. 

Pitcairn Islandsrs were oiiguMlly the mutineers 
of the Bounty . Tiicy took possession of the island 
in 1790, and tt was not until 1814 that thcir where* 
abouts was ascertained, accidentally, by a jinssing 
diip. The mutineers, under their leader, 'Adams, had 
.settled down to a sort of communal existence, married 
black womcm from a neighoouriiii^isl.'ind, and in* 
creased so in numben, th.at in the course of years 
they werotoo many for the island to support, and in 
1S56 they were removed by the British t,ot eniniAt 
to Norfolk Island. (Sec Norfolk lalandera,) 

Plto)i-blende, a very scarce mineral, which has 
been much talked about recently bet.ause of Its being 


the source of radium. Scientiflcally, It is on oxide of 
uranium, and is of black or brown colour. It occurs 
in mattes with ores of lead, silver and tin, in the 
latter connection being found in Cornwall. Saxony, 
Bohemia, and Hungary also yield it in lead and silver 
veins, wliile small quantities Iiave been found in some 
parts of the North American continent. 

Plaok, an old Scotch com of the 15th and x6th cen* 
turies, and of variant value. 

Placet the name given to a terribly fatal epidemic 
whicii spread over Europe and devastated England at 
diflerent periods between tlie xoth and the 19th 
centuries. Tlie most serious of these visitations were 
those of X471, 1476, 1485, 1506, 1507, x5s8 , 1551 and 
1664 (the Great Plague ot LoiidonT. 

Plaioa* a familiar British sea-fish, of the flounder 
femily, largely used as food and of fair quality, 
though not reckoned equal to solus. 

Plaid, a comprcliunsue gariiieiit or tartan of woollen 
material checked and coloured in distinctive 
markings for diltcreiit Scottish clans, and worn 1^ 
women as well as men. 

Plaln-Sontf, a style of iii'isital composition sung in 
unison, familiar 111 the chi.rchcs of the West from 
very early times, and still largely used, esiiccially In 
the Roman Catholic services. 

Plajieta, the name given to such celestial bodies as 
revolve round the sun m elliptical Dibits, 'flie 
name w.-is first used by the Greeks to indicate their 
diflercncc from the fixed stars. There arc nine 
primary planets, Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus. Neptune, and the 
Asteroids. 

Plan of Campaign, the mime given to the 
agitation, at its height ui Ireland about 1687, 
the object of whicli was to compel landlords to 
reduce their rents. Those proceedings were 
adopted in connection with the National Land 
League and gave rise to much di.stiirl>ance. The 
Pope condemned tlie " Plan of Campaign ” hi 1888. 

PlantatfenotS began to reign in England with 
Henry 11., in X154, and extended to Richard HI., 
who was killed at the Battle of Bosworth Field in 
1485. There were in all 14 Plantagonet Rings. 

Plantltfrada, the scientific name iursucli Carnivora 
as w'dlk uuh the sole of the loot flat to the ground, 
such as the bear, badger, racoon, etc. 

Plasany. Battle of, w.is fought between the 
Bntisii under Clive and the Tnclians under Suraja 
Dowlah on June 23, 1757. '1 lie British had a force of 
only a few Miousaiiu men. but gained a decisive 
victory over an army of WJ.ixo, 

Plate, tlio tenii applii:d tu gold, silver, or plated* 
wrarc, such as sjioons, knives, forks, dishes cups, etc. 
(See CkaJdamithe* Company.) In recent tunes it 
has been thecustoni to include under the term articles 
of the baser metals covered with a thin coating of 
silver; and diflereniiated as " electro-jilatc " 

Platittllim, a scarce white metal generally allied 
with tridluin, osmium, ruthenium, and palladium. 
It canqaly be incited in an oxyhydrogcii or electric 
furnace, but can be rolled out into a filmdike sheet, 
or drawn out to tiie finest wiie. 

PJebelaaa were the ordinary citizens of Rome as 
distinguished from the P.-itncians. Inter-marxiage 
between the two classes was prohibited. 

Pleladeo, the name applied to the Seven Stars of 
the Taurus constellation, and really comprising, 
when viewed through a ixiwerful telescope, many 
thousands of stars. 

Plough Monday, the day on which in olden times 
the rustic popukition retiimed to their regular 
laliours after the Christmas festivities. It falls on 


the first Monday alter the E|)i]ihany. 

Plow, a w'clbknown wading bird, widely dls* 
tributed oi^r the marshy places of Euiope, and a , 
familiar object in many i^rts of Britain. 

««PIUtf**RfotB were frequent in the manufacturing 
districts of the North of England about 1849, w4ien 
there was great distress among factoiy worlccra. 
The riotfts attacked mills aim, by dravdng the 
plugs from the boilers, stopped the machinery. 

Plumo, strictly a fet-itlier, but oAen worn aa a 
mlUtaiy head adornment cutuistiiii/ of a tuft of 
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feathers. Any omainentatioii of this description is 
now styled a plume. 

Flaraluv. a term in Ecrlesiastical LawSenothiif 
the holiiliw of more than otie benefice by one 
persmi at the same tmie. This was much incfuli^od 
In formerly, but u> now expressly prohibited. 
Plymoutli BrathPan, a Nonconfornust sect 
founded about ifijo by Mr. Darby. They are not 
at great variance with other Protestant churches, 
recognise no order of uilinsteni. and receive Into 
communion all who acknowledge Christ. They 
possess over loo chapels in England and Wales. 
Fnaumatlo Daapatch, a method of pat cel forward* 
(tig. by means of compressed air. through a tube 
or along an enclosed railroad. The experiments 
hitherto tiidde In this direction have not been 
particularly successful on a very extensiTo sdLle. 
but It seems probable that pneumatic <le«iatch will 
be ultimately widely adopted. Already the system 
is satisfoctorily at work in connection with the 
short-distance transit of letters, packets, etc. 

PMt Laureate is an office that dates from a very 
early period. There was a Versificator R^is in tlie 
time of Henry 111. Chaucer held the ofnee m the 
reign of RKhard II. Skelton was Poet L.'iure.ite 
under Henry VIII. ; Spcn<^r held the post in Qu'^n 
l^lizabeth's nme ; Ben Jonson also held it. Dryden 
was Laureate from 1670 to 1700. In the 19th century 
the Poet Laureates were Southey, Wordsworth and 
Tennyson. Mi. Alfred Austin was Port Laureate 
from 1896 to his dctith in 1913, when Mr. Robert 
Bridges succeeded to tlio office. 

Folefilan* Battle of, was fought on Seiitember 
19th, 1356, when Edward the Black Prince gained a 
complete victory over John. King of France, who 
sras taken prisoner and brought to London 
FufUtert a well-known sporting dog of Spanish 
origin known in tliis country from about z68B. The 
remarkable feature about this dog is that when it 
aeea game it stands still and points with its ui>Ufted 
foot m its direction. 

Folae Biadal, for service in the Polar regions, 
was first granted to the officers and crew of the 
Discovery, in recognition of the success of their 
enterprise In the South Polar r^nns. 

Fola>Oai» an animal of a dark-brown colour, 
avera^mg about x8 inches in length, exclusive of 
tail, it u carnivorous and belongs to the weasel 
family. Like die skunk, it has the power of emitting 
a most offensive odour. 

Folu-StUf is of the second magnitude, and the last 
in the tail of the Little Bear constellation. Being 
near the North pole of tlie heavens. It aVwfiys reniams 
visible in the Northern hemlsidiere i bdnea its use as 
ajguide to seamen. 

Fonou of one kind or another have ealstW from the 
earliest times. There was a LondoU WptitU ib the 
13th century, and its nieiiibeis were InotehSM and Its 
Jurisdiction extended from time to the 

eariy part of the X9th century, when Tj|p 1 1 ived 
police system was established. TMtnimMi was 
uitroduced by Sr Robert Peel (then Mv, FM), and 
in x 839 it was extended to other parts Of thb^iitry. 
London has about 03,000 police, wiHi ^ horses, and 
the total number in England and W,sleS is about 
33.436. exclusive of City of London and Metropolitan 
; Scotland has 5.831 : and Ireland, 11.871. The 
Metroj^litan and City of London Police cost .about 
j£s,ooo,cioo a year, and the cost of the county and 
borough police in England, Wales, and Scotland 
outside of the metropolis, is over ;£a,ooo,ooo. anmiaUy 
Folt^al Chaotfraphy deals ^th the sifojects of 
p^tlcal power and its distribution among <uBnati(ms, 
teving regard to popuLition, productive capadty, 
social features and tnethoils of govemiiient. 

Folks* a ^nce that was IntroducedAnto Eimiend 
from Bohemia in 1843, and won grffitt pgpolirky* 
See Ptar^ Dkttonary Sports ana Paxttnus. 

Foil a tax levied on e 
poll— was first Imposed ir ' 

tlie •* Peasants' Revolt," — . 

was re^mposed in 1513. and again by Charles IL, 
but abolished by William * 
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styled "hockey on horseback,* and seems to have 
existed in the East for a long period. See 
Dietionaiy Sports and Pastimes. 

Polyandry, a kind of domestic existence which 
allows a woman a plurality of husbands. It <mly 
prevails in a few remote communities, in some parts 
of India. Ceylon, and Tibet, and among certain 
savage tribes. 

Polytnolom, the doctrine of plurality of Godheads. 


primitive structure, and the reproductive orgam of* 
both sexes are present in the same individual. 
Fomaee, the name given first to the pulp of apples 
i ade 


and other Ihiit after pressing— as m t „„ , 

and later to fish refuse after the Oil has been com- 
pressed from It. The latter is then exposed to the 
sun and in its dried form constitutes fish guana 

Pomandep, the name given to a small ball or Iwx 
which was formerly carried suspended from the neck 
or girdle, and contained perfumes and spices which 
were supposed to be a protection against infection. 

Pomology, the science of fruits, treating of the 
cultivation and properties of fruit trees and fruit- 
beitring slinilis. 


FolOf an interesting game 


Mi III. 


has been well 


centuries, but never much m vogue in England. 

Poxitltax. the title assigned in ancient Rome to 
members of the chief College of Priests, whose 
duties were of a general kind. The " pontitex maxi- 
mus" was the chief religious official of the Stata 

Pontoon, any temporary floating structure that forms 
part of a bridge across a river. Pontoons are in 
various foims, mostly cylindrical and hollow, otliers 
take the shape of deck-boats locked together. 
Pontoon bridges capable of supporting railways are 
a feature of modem military equipment. 

Poodle, a well-known variety of domestic dog. 
having a thick curly coat which in France it is the 
custom to cut close on the lower part of the body. 
It is an exceptionally intelligent animal, capable of 
being taught many tncks. 

Fopo (The), the head of the Roman Catholic 
Church ; his " Infallibility " is an article of faith ; he 
is ^ected by the body of Cardkials ; since xBves, 
when the King of Italy deposed the holder of the 
office from temporal power, no Pope has left the 
Vatican between appointment and death. 

Pope Joan, a favourite cord game of the x8th 
century. See Pears’ Diittonary or Sports and 
Pastimes. , ... 

Poplin, a favourite fdbric composed of silk and 
worsted, and now chiefly niaiiufactured in Dublin. 
The industry was first introduced into this country 
from Franc** by Huguenot refugees m 1693. 

Poppy Oil, a fixed oil obtained Irom the seeds of the 
opiuHi-poppy, and used as a food, tor illunimation, 
and in a certain class of soap-making. 

Population of the British Bmplre— The 
British Empire— acc ording to the most recent returns, 
numbers 4x7,148,000 peisons, 45>‘17°i59> o* wlioin are 
resident witlim the United Kiugdoin t— England and 
Wales, 36,070,49a: -Scotland. 4.760,904; Ireland, 
4.3VO,2Z9: IslaniTs, X48,9i5> The popiiUtum of the 
piiiicipal Doiiiiiiions and Colonics is .is tollows — 

India • ■ • • 3»'5.».3a.537 

Australian I'oiiiiiioniiudlth .... 4,805,005 

New Zealaiui i,07a9to 

Canada 

Natal 1,194,043 

Cape Colony . - . 3,564.905 

Transvaal x,686,aia 

Orange Free State . . ... 538,174 

Rlioclesia i,6oo,o*o 

Uganda 3.893 

Northern Nigen.i 9,ono,ooo 

. Southern Nigeria 8,000.000 

Forcnplne, a peculidily constructed rodent whose 
back Ts covered with long, sharp, black and white 
rolkes, which form a imwertul means of defence. 
Then an two species— the Common Porcupine. 
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which is found tin Southern Europe and Northern 
Africa ; and the Tree Porcupine, which is restricted 
to the American continent. 

Porphyry. ^ fonn of ciystalUue rock of many 
varieties that in ancient L^ypt was quarried and 
used for the decorative portions of biiUduigs. The 
term is now applied generally to tlie eruptive rocks 
of the poiphyntic class. 

PorpoiMt a marine fish of the dolphin faniUy, and a 
common inhabitant of northern seas. Porpoises 
travel in shoals, their progression being marked by 
constant leapings and plungmgs. Their ayexage 
length is from four to five foet. 

Port* a Special kind of red Portuguese wine, taking 
its name from Oporto. It was little known in 
England until the Methuen Treaty of 1703, when it 
was permitted to be imported at a low duty. 

PovtOttlllB, a strong, movable timber or iron grating 
let into the wall of the gateway to a feudal castle, 
and capable of being lowered or raised nt will It 
formed an effective prdpctMn against attack in days 
anterior to firearms. 

Povter received its name from the fact that it was 
first drunk by porters in London. (See 

Poviland Cemant is a mixture of about so imrta of 
clay with Bo parts of chalk, specially prepared in 
kilns, and forming a substance which, after admix- 
ture with water, will set liard and solid. 

Portland Vasa, one of tlie most renowned speci- 
mens of Greek Art. long ui the possession of tlie 
Portland family. In 1810 it was placed on loan in the 
British Museum, and in 1845 was smashed to pieces 
with a stone by a man named Lloyd ; but, liaving 
been cleverly restored, it is now eahibited in tlie 
Jewel room. It was discovered m the toth century 
near Rome in a marble sarcophagus, and is supposed 
to have.becn the ciiieniry urn oT some Imperial pci- 
sonage. It was purchased from the liarbcrini family 
in 1770 by the Duchess of Portland. The vase stands 
about xo inches high, and is ornamented with figures 
in white enamel on a dark blue ground. 

PwtPMVtt in oUlcii times was an official appomted 
to superintend a port or harbour, and before the 
name of mayor was u-sed the chief niagustrate of 
London was styled the Portreeve. 

Poraaiiaf the name given a bird of the rail famil}\ 
In England it is commonly called the crake. 

POBltlvlMn, a system of philosophy pruiiounderl by 
Auguste Comte, rejecting all metaphysical concep- 
tions i a species of utilitananisin. 

POBM ComltatUB, an old legal term designating 
all available people in a county, between the ages of 
75 and 70, li.ible to be called upon to aid the Uicnff 
in asserting the jwwer of the law. 

Post ImpvesBlonlam. Cablam, and FuCuHsm 
embrace three latter-day art niovcments which, to 
some extent, represent the barbaric in artistic expres- 
sion. The Post Impressionists regard drawing as 
secondary to l-ieauty of pamt, and leave the artist to 
scatter his colours as may best convey his impression. 
The Cubists and Futurists go still farther, and aim at 
realising, by a series of chaotically-placed colourb, the 

E 'ctorlal idea In the mind of the artist. Whilu to the 
y onlooker all throe moven>ient.s signify little timt iS 
. understandable, to their devotees they indicate a 
healthy desire to break away from old conventions. 
Poat-oiolt is a bond given for a loan ufideitakliig to 
repay the lender tlio sum borrowed, with interest, 
after the decease of another person from wlioin he 
expects to receive money. 

Post OIBoe. A post office astern of a kind has 
existed for centuries, but after the introduction 
of railways postal administration assumed special 
magnitude. With thu penny postage system, in- 
augurated by Sir Rowland Hill in 1840. the modem 
post office era niHV be said to have commenced. 
In 1838 the Post Office began to haftlle money for 
the public bv establishing tne Money Order Oei|»rt- 
ment. The Post Office Savings Bank followM i^ 
xfifii, and Postal Orders were introduced in 18fior 
Since 1870 the Telegrwhs have been owned by the 
State, and the Post Office Tetejihone system was 
established in 1890, alttmugh the National Telephone 
Cot'B system was not fully combined with the Post 


Office Telephone service until Januaiy 1, tpxe. 
a latgsffir augmented business and increased fri 


With 


^ere has been a lowering of rates, the 6d. tetstgram 
dating from 1880, and xd. per 4-0S. inland 
postage rate from <897. The l^cel Pest was in^ 
augumted in z8Sz. Post Office work Is always inoMas' 
ing. Some five thousand three hundred million poBiffi 
paclMts (lette^ postcards, newspapers, pare^ etci 
are delivered in the United Kingdom in the course or 
a year; and in the same peri^ are issued about 
z^6a6,aoo Inland money orders, representing over 
j£40.ooo.oao; about 4.000,000 foreign and cokmlal 
orders of the value of nearly eleven mlllfains sterling; 
while postal orders are issued to the number oi 
X33,96a,ooo. and the value of over £50,000,000. Thera 
ismiearly £170,000.000 invested in the Post Offios 
Savings Bank. Nearly 100.000,000 telegrams are aeni 
ill a year. There are over 34,000 post offices M the 
United Kingdoiit, employing nearly 313,8x4 persons 
of whom 46,741 are women. A new General 1^1 
Office has been built on the old Christ's Hospital 
site in Newgate Street, at a cost of £3iiOkOoa 
(See TAl^raph, T*lapho«i«.) 

PoteaBlam. a metal discovered by Sir Humphn 
Davy in X807, and now generally obtained by the 
igiution of a mixture oi charcoal and potassium cat* 
bonate. It is one of the most potent of reducing 
agents. It is a common constituent of numerous 
rocks, and its compounds are found in many soOs 
and vegetable and animal tissues. Among Its chM 
compounds are nitrate or nitre, caustic potash, etc. 

Potoroo, a marsupial animal so like tlie kangaroo b 
shape and movements as to be called the kannroc 
rat. They hve on roots, and are found only iinlirest 
Australia and Tasmania. 

PotatOBM, large pear-shaped flints dlscoverad ftoiz. 
time to time in the chalk fonnatton, and supposed to 
be the fossils of large sponges. 

PottaiVF was maoe in prohistorlc times^ as tHie 
numerous fossil evidences testify. Uiuler the 
ancient Egyptians, great skill was attained in this 
art, and all the early civilised peoples devoted 
themselves with success to pottery production. In 
the Middle Ages the Italians, Germans, IRmoingr 
and Dutch made great progress In pottery devdt^ 
ments, bringing into use enamels and gbui^ Ddn, 
in Holland, introduced a class of earthenware in 
imitation of porcelam, which was In great vogue 
throughout Europe for a considerable time. In 
France, Bernard Palissy produced the famous 
enamelled ware which bore his name, and a Uttie 
Uter the Engiish StaffbrUshlre potteries came into 
prcnninence. and attained great prosperity and high 
artistic realisation under Wedgwood. Among ue 
other great centres of pottery and porcelahx prO' 
ductwn may be mentioned Dresden and Sivxos. Is 
England, in addition to the Staffordshire potteries 
successful manufi^ories have been established at 
Chelsea, Derby, Worcester, Conlport, and Cblebrooa 
Dale ; while in tlie Far East the Japanese and Chinese 
have always been famed tor their producthnu o<r 
beautiful ware. 

Pot - WaHopeva* the name applied to emtak 
electors who, prior to the Reform Act of iBya, wese 
permitted to receive the Franchise on pi^ucliig 
proof tliat they had, as the phrase went, "boileo 
their own pot in the constituency during the sia 
months preceding an election. 

Poalott Poovttgn Claim was the claim of WUliaib 
Tumour Thomas Poulett to the Foulett earldom. The 
claimant used to wheel a street organ about baaring 
nplacard with the inscription “ I am Viscount Hbiton. 
son of Earl Poulett." The House of Lordspranouneed 
against him, and he died in a workhouse fn 1909. 

Ponltvr CcMUptar was one of the old London 
Cky prisons, vid stood In what is now called tte 
Poultry. The Poultry Chapel was biult on the alto 
of the Old Compter in 18x9. 

Prado OallfFp, the great public picture coBecdon 
of Madrid, ebntainiiw a superb coilectionofpetetinga 
^ Velasquez, Murillo, Raphael, Titian, Dufer, Van 
Dyck, Rubens, Holbein, etc. 

PMokaalMf a Iqgal term appUed to any offisnoe 
calculated to intertere with, or — 
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the pr«rofirative of the Crown. T he law against thus, 
at nrst intended to prevent the encroa#ment& of 
papal power in Eneland. was passed in X30& 

PraatoPlan Quaint a personal. bodyguard ostab- 
lishcd by the Emperor Augustus, and employed 
down to the time or Constantine. 

PnJrla DoO are common rodents in Western 
America, and very like the marmot 111 general 
structure. They live in communities in burrows. 

Prawns, crustacean animals allied to lobsters, 
shrimps, and cray fishes. There are several species, 
but the best known is the edil>1e prawn. 

Prabandary, a clergyman who receives a preben^I 
or stipend because of his special connection with a 
Catliedral or Cathedral Church. 

Praoeptora. Collega of, founded 1846 for middle- 
class teachers. Diplomas are gi.tiited for Associates, 
Licentiates, and Fellows. Professorship of the 
Science of Education since >873. 

Pradaatlnatlon. the CalvUnstic doctrine that God 
from and to all eternity predestined everything to 
iiappen as it does and must ha[>pen. even to the 
fixing of the souls to be rewarded ami punished. 

Ppafaot* chief magistrates in Ancient Rome, and in 
thcal>seiice of the Cliief ot the State performed the 
functions of Government. In modem times the title 
Is applied to the Chie& of Administration of the 
Departments of France. 

Prahnlta* a translucent mineral of a pale green 
colour and cryst.'illine in structure. It is a double 
silicate of aluinmiuin and calcium, and is mostly 
found m old igneous rock formations. 

Ppe-Rfsphaultea« a school of artists funned about 
1850, and including among its exponents Millais 
Rossetti, Holman Hunt and others, whose ideal was 
at^lute fidehty to Nature. For a time the school 
kept well together, but later modified their ideals, 
and exercised much influence upon nrt developments. 

PMSbyterlan Churches, boremost of these is 
the Cnurcli of Scotland, constituted at the Keform.v 
tion, and to-day has over i8uo ministers and licei - , 
tiates, i,44fi IMinsh churches and about 713.849 com- 
municants. The chief official is the Moderator, 
chosen annually, who ranks next after the Lord 
Chancellor; the Sovereign himself being repre- 
sented by a l.ord High Commissioner. Tlie 
church organisation is ctiitzollcd by Kirk Sos- 
sioas, Presbyteries, Synods, and the General As- 
sembly.— Among the other Presbvteriiui Churches 
are the United Free (.liurch of Scotland (foimeU 
by a merging of the Free Church of Scoiljiid and 
the United rresbj^tenan Churcli, effected in 1900), 
which has 2,779 ministers, x.541 churches, and over 
500,000 comnium'caiits ; the Free C liurch of Scotl.ind, 
representing such as were opposed to union with the 
United Presbyterian Churcli, and has 80 miriisUir. 
and ito coneregations; the United Original Secession 
Church (“Auld Lichts"), dating from 1733, and 
having a8 churches ; and the Fresbyteri.m Churclics 
of England and Iieland. The two le.^ding .Scottish 
churches are very active in the foreign mcssion field, 
and commissioned cliaijlains arc selected from these 
bi^ies for ministrations to Presbyterian troops. 

PMBS-Oantff a body of sailors employed to impress 
men into naval service, frequently resorted to in 
former times in England, esprci.dly during the war 
with France in the early 19th century, but not since. 

PrestttV John, the name of a Christian ruler or 
priest of the Middle Ages. He was supposed to U\ c 
in the interior of Africa. 

PrlmOTt thg name given to a book of devotions, put 
forth by the Roman Catholic Church aJitlie first 
book for children to read in schools. 

Prlmogonltliret the right of .the first-born male 
child to intierit the real estate of kls father, in the 
absence of direction by will or deed to the contrary. 

PrlmroM Iiaajuu, founded in 1883 to comiuemorate 
Lord Beaconsficld's political services and to promote 
the principles he advocated. The unmrose is the 
Beaconsfield floral emblem, and eachTBimiversary of 
his death, April X9th, is called Primrose Day. 

PrlnoB, the evergreen oak, or Wintorberry, a bush 
the leaves of which are sometimes used in Ainerics 
as a substitute for tea. 


Printing by tiiovahle types was first practically 
utilised by fohn Gutenberg, at Mayence, about the 
middle of the fifteenth century, Fust and SchoefTer 
being associated with liim. The hivention is claimed 
for Gutenberg, .ind also for Laurence Coster of 
Haarleiiu It was introduced into England by Cazton, 
who set up a printing press in Westminster in 1475. 
Gothic characters were first used, being superseded 
by Roman letters in 1518. The mechanism of the 
printing pre.ss was crude up to 1801, when the first iron 

g ress was invented by the third Earl of Stanhope. 

team printing dates from 1814, Mr. John Walter, of 
the Times newspaper, being the first to use the 
steam press iiivonted by a German named Konig. 
This press printed r,ioo sheets per hour. Improve- 
ments were subsequently introduced by Applegarth 
and Cowper, and great strides were made in 185B 
when the Hoe machine, which turned out ^000 
impressions an hour, was put on the market. Thai 
came the Walter press which printed on continuous 
rolls of paper from curved stereotyped plates. In 
connection with printing the Linotype invention has 
been of great utility, and another and somewhat 
analogous machine contrivance Is the Monotype. 
Prlopias existed in this country from the 8th 
century, and were demndent upon the Abbeys. 
They were dissolved in England in 1414. 
Ppivataani were ships of private individuals licensed 
In time of war to seize and plunder the ships of the 
enemy. In 1856, however, privateering was abolished. 
Privy Oounoll, of advisers to the Sovereign, has 
existed in England from early times. It co.nprtees a 
large number of members selected from the most 
distinguished men in the Realm, and Includes the 
Royal Princes and Archbishops, the principal Officers 
of State and of the Rojml Household, and has a Lord 
President, who is appointed by Letters Patent. It 
grants Charters ot Incorporation; but, generally 
speaking, its power is small in comparison with whid 
it was in former times. 

ProteotlonlliiB* as a political party, derived their 
name from a society for the protection of a^culture 
established in >844 in opposition to the Antl-Com 
League, which had for Its leader Lord George 
Bentinck from 1S46 up to the time of his death in 
1B4& The society was dissolved in 1853. Notwith- 
standing this, Protection as a political policy has 
not ceased to have its adherents, and in recent years 
tliere has been a strong revival of the Protectionist 
idea in England, anil the fiscal policy known os 
Tariff Reform, on the lines advocated by Mr. 
Chamberlain, has been adopted by the Unionist 
party, and proposes to bring into effect certain 
measures which, at all events to a retaliatory extent, 
would re-establish the Protectionist principle. 
Protestant, as a denominational term, was first 
applied to the Lutherans, who, in 75:19, protested 
against the encroaching power of papacy, 

Proteus, a peculiar genus of amphibian newt found 
only in the subterranean caverns and lakes of Central 
Eureme. It averages about a foot in length, and is 
of a flesh colour. It is said that its blood corpuscles 
are 15 times larger than those ui human blood. 
Protocol, a diplomatic term denoting the first draft 
of any important docunieitt to be for political 
purposes. 

Protoglne, an Alpine variety of granite, some 
variations of which contain talc or chlorite. 
Protoplasm, mcanng the first creation of a thing, 
Is a term applied to aesetibe the substance which, 
under the right conditions, develops into organic hfe. 
Scientifically, protoplasm is defined os consisting of 
hydrogen, carbon, oxygen, and nitrogen in intricate 
combination, 

Provost* a Scottish official similar in rank to an 
English mayor. The Provosts of Edinburgh, Glas- 
ow, Abenmcn, Perth, and Dundee are styled Lord 
rovosts. The title of provost is also given to the 
-heads of various English colleges. 

*Prosymlts, a term used in the iith century to indi- 
cate such as used leavened bread In the Eucharist. 
PFud*hommsS (Prudent Men), Councils of, were 
French trade tribunals, of masters and workroem 
formed to decide on disputes. Such tribunals existed 
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in the Middle A||^ at Manellles and Lyons, and 
were formally revived in the latter city in 1806. 
Similnr bodies exist in other parts of France. 

Prunella* a kind of material once larnely used for 
frowns of peasant women, and later utilised for the 
lininffs of women's shoes. 

Pruuto acid is a compound of nitrogen, carbon 
and liydro;rcn, and obtained by distillation of cyanide 
of potassium. It is probably the most poisonous of 
known coinponncls. 

PBalms* Book of, believed to have been mainly 
written by Kin^ David; this part of the Holy 
Scriptures contains 150 separate cuinpositions. 

Psyonloal RoMaroh concerns itself with the 
investl£rat|on of sucli phenomena as are Included in 
the tcims mesmerism, psychology, and spiritualism. 
The Society for Psychical Research was founded in 
i8fl9, and lias now auout a thousand members. 

Ptarmigan, a family of birds of the {rmnsc class, 
mostly inhabiting the mountains of ScotLind and 
ocher northern countries. It lives on Alpine and 
similar plant^ and in the winter assumes a white 
plumage. The ptarmigan of our game shops are 
mostly of Norwe^an sficcies. 

Pterodactyl, the name of a remarkable group of 
extinct flying refitilcs, the fossil remains of which 
have been found in the rocks of the Lower Lias, the 
chalk of th*: Mesozoic epoch, .ind other strata. 

Ptomaine, a term applird to decaying animal or 
vegetable matter, usually of a poisonous nature. 

PubllcaJlB, under the Roman Empire, were people 
who fanned the public taxes. Jt is this class of 
ofHcials that is alluded to in tho “publicans and 
sinners " plirasc in the New T estainent. 

Public Schoolc in England include the following:*- 
Bedford Gr.iinmar School (founded 1556); Birming- 
hnni, King Ldward Scliool (15521 ; Brighton College 
(1847); Cbditerhousc, School, Godainung (ibiil; 
Cheucnhain College (1841) ; Clirlst's Hospital, West 
Horsham (1552); City of London School ^834); 
Clifton College, Bristol (iSOa); Dulwich College 
fi6ia); Eton Loilege (1440): Felstcd School (1564); 
Haileybury College (i86a); Harrow School (1571); 
Malvern College ( 1865) ; Manchester Grammar Sciiool 
(151$) i Marlborough College (1843); Merchant 
laylors* School (1561); Mill HiU School (1807I; 
Repton School, Derbyshire (1557): Rugby School 
(1567) ; St. Paul’s School (1509) ; Sherlionie Schofjl 
(1550) ; S)jrcw.sbury School (1551); Stonyhurst College 
(1503); Tonbridge School (1553) ; Uppingham School 
(151^); Wellington Col'egc 118561; Westminster 
School I15M; and Winche.«er Conege (1587) 

Pumu, a caniivoroiis quadruped of SoutTi Ainenca, 
where it is railed the “ .American lion," though much 
li's:; in size than the kintr of beasts, seldom attalnmg 
a greater length than 40 inches, exclusiie ot tail, and 
a height of two feet. 

Pumloe, a light stone of variable su\>stance, con- 
taining innumerable cavities winch enable, it to be 
utilised for cleaning purposes, for polishing, .ind for 
smoothing surfaces and edges of ]>astcboard and 
surfaces of wood, inctal, and other material. It is 
imported from the Lipan Isles. 

•• Punch,** the leading English humorous publication, 
was established in 1841. and has had among its 
editors Mark Lemon, Sliirl«-v Brooks. Tom Taylor, 
Sir F. Biirnaiid, and now Mr Owan Seaman. Among 
its contributors it lias iuinih.:rcd I'liarkerav, Douglas 
errold, Tom Hood, Gilbert a Beckett, .vnl its artists 
Mve Included Richard Dps'le, John Leech, Sir John 
Tcnnicl, Charles Keene, George, dii Miurier, Phil 
Mtiy, l..inley Sambourne and Bernard Partridge. It 
adopted a p.irtlv coiouied rover in 1913. 

Puni, a ’small, flat-bottomed boat, used for fishing 
and ferrying, propelled by puahmg a long jjole 
against the bed of a stream. . 

Purgatory, the place where, according to the 
Roman Catholic dnetrine. the souls of the dead find 
temporary habitation while undergoing purification. ^ 

PurltuilS, the name originally gisen to the followers 
of Calvin in F-ngland in tlie time of Elizabeth, and 
altcrwards applied to dissenting bodies generally, 
wtio took sides against the Stuarts and Hij^ Church 
furty when Parliamont was In civil conflict. 


Pylon, Jhe name given to the huge monumental 
gatew^s erected m front of ancient Egyptlaa 
temples or other public buildings. 

Pyramids of Egypt, near Cairo, on the left bonk 
of the Nile, are vast masses of brick or stone widi 
inner chambers and subterranean entrances, dating 
from about 3650 B.C. The largest was built by 
Cheops, tho Egyptian king, for his tomb, and there 
he was buried, 100,000 men bemg employed for ao 
years upon it. This is called the Great Pyrdiuid, and 
has a height of 480 feet, and in base is 764 feet 
square. It is supposed to have been originally 
enclosed in a marble casing. The brother and 
succe&sor of Cheops erected the second pyramid, 
and the third was built by Mycerinus, a son of 
Clleops. Th" second and third Pyramids ore con* 
siderably inferior in size to the Great Pyramid, 
though even they arc of vast proportions. Much 
has been written about the Pyramids, one of the 
most inronm^ books upon the subject bemg that of 
Richard A. rroctur, entitled 7 'ke Great /^•ramia: 
Odsetvatofy, Tomb and 7 ^tnple. 

Pyroxene. (SeeAuglte.; 

Pythlen Gajnee were one ol the four great Greek 
festivals in honour of Apollo and Diana, when con* 
tests of many kinds were indulged in and palms of 
laurel branches w'ere distributed as prizes. These 
games took place every' fourth year near the temple 
of Delphi. 

Python, one of the largest kind of snake, non* 
poisonous, and destroying its prey by cruslilng it. 
Some spccios average 30 feet in len^h, and prey 
upon deer and other small mammals. It is found 
only in the Old World. 


Quack Is one who pretends to possess medical skill 
for the purpose of making money. Although not so 
numerous now as in former times, quacks are 
B^ill to be found in all countries and draw their 
victims from every class. There is nothing to 
prevent a man oiTeiing a remedy or a person taking 
that remedy in the ordinary course ; but If fraud c'an 
be proved, or a auack docs injury by what he per- 
suades people to buy, he is liable to prosecution. 

** Quad,** the quadrangle, as of a college or gaol ; 
tience ibe slang name quad (or '* quod for a pnson. 

Quadra 1$ ihe name given to a square border 
enclosing a bas-relief, :iiso a fillet or band in an 
Ionic base moulding, enclosing the scoria or hollow ; 
also the plinth or tower member of tlic podium, m 
the Ionic style, 

QuadrageBiina Sunday is the first Sunday in 
Lent, the foi noth day beture Easter. 

QaadranB-Muralls, a small northern constella- 
tion, witli no laqre stars. 

Quadrant, an astronomical instmincnt for measuring 
altitudes, superseded in modern times l>y the 
sextant. It consists of a br.tss arc of a circle 90 
degrees in length properly graduited. There are 
numerous quadraiits used m navigation. 

Quadrille, adapted from an old Fjer.ch country 
ilance, became rasliionable in France and England 
in the early part of the loth century. Sec Fears' 
Dictionary t^Sfioris and I'asnine^, 

Quadroon, the offspring of a nitite person and a 
half-breed or iniildtto, representing three-fourths 
white to one-fourth black. 

Quadrumana, an order of mammals deriving the 
name from the fact of their being “ four-handra 
that is, being able to use the hind feet as well as the 
fore feet as hands. To this order belong apes, 
monkeys, and lemurs. The term is not much used 
now, Prtmates, in later classifications, embracing 
the quadruinanous animals and also man. 

Quadrupod, the term applied to four-footed animals 
generally, irrespective of class or species. 

Quadruple .Allianoe denotes the combination 
for defence or attack of four powers. The most 
noted have been those of England, Fiance, Austria 
and Holland in 1718. to niaiiitam theTreaty of Utrecht ; 
and that of 1814, under which Hnjriand, Austria, 
Prussia and Russia combined against Napoleoi. 
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^ » Vvaaisr. signed In London on the sand 

Al>nl, iSoA by the rei^resentntivos of GreaP Britain, 
France, Spain and Portugal, for securing the Spanish 
thmoe to IsaMla II 

OuanatoVt an official appointed to guard the public 
treasure in ancient Rome. At first t«ro Qutestqrs 
sufficed; then the number was increased to eight; 
and under Julius Caesar there were 4a 

QnmMftt an African quadruped of the horse species, 
striped like a xebra on the neck and head, but not 
on other parts. It is now extremely scarce. 

(^UhoA a bivalve of the clam order, with large 
round shell, h^rhly valued as a food. It is chiefly 
confined to the Atlantic coasts of North America. 

Qukll. a bird of the partridge family, of which only 
one species, the Common Quail, is found in KngMnd. 

It is not more than 8 inches long, and is an esteemed 
table bird. It is common in most of the warmer 
regions of tlie Old World, and there is a species in 
Aroenca to which the name is applied, but tins bird 
does not strictly belong to the quail family. The 
peculiar dactylic call of the extremely pugisacious 
male bird of the Common Quail species lias given 
rise to its popular rustic name “Wet-my-hps, Wet> 
my-feet,” from a fancied sumlarity of sound. 

QoiUVf an old name for a pamphlet, or little hook. 

QumkeP* the popular name for members of the 
Society of Friends, a religious sect founded by 
George Fox about the middle of the 17th century. 
In matters oi Irelief they do not differ materially 
from other Protest. int bodies ; the chief diflcrence is 
In worship, Quakers having no prescribed formulas. 
They asseimile in what they ciill their Meeting 
Houses, and any one in the congregation exhorts the 
assembly as he nr she may be individually pronipted. 
They only sneak, as the saying is, *'as the .Sinnt 
moves them.*' Silent meetings arc not infrequent. 
The ordinances of baptism anti the Lord’s Supper 
they reject. They object to swear upon oatli, and 
up to 1833 were punishable by law for this refusal ; 
since then they have been permitted to afhnn. Until 
recent times they adopted great simplicity of attire, 
and in addressuig people used the second person 
singular, but gradually have confommd tritfre to 
common usage. M.nny Friends have act.iinod dis* 
tlnction botli in public life and in business, and as a 
body they are highly respected for iheir honourable 
dealings. William Penn was one of the most 
prominent of the early Quakers, aiuI introduced the 
religion into Anieric,'i. The term Quaker was first 
applied to the sect because of the fininderis frequent 
use of tho word “ Tremble" in his exhortations. 
The number of members of the Society of Friends 
in England and Wales is over 16,000, and in Ireland 
about 3^00. 

Ovuura Impadlt (’* Why he hinders"), the title of affi 
writ calling upon any person interfering with the 
rights of the owner of a presentation to a benefice 
to show cause why he impedes. 

HuaPFSl. the old luiiiie for a dart or bolt, shot from a 
citwsbow of catapult in war, before the employment 
of firearms. 

Qnut, a measure of capadty, a quarter of a gallon, 
two pmts. 

QaaFtWt '*1 fourth part— as, a quarter in avoirdupois 
weight, that is aS lb., a quarter of a hundredweight : 
eight bushels. 

Quarter-Day* In England are Lady Day (March 
aetii). Midsummer Day (June .«4th), Michaelmas Day 
(September 99th), and Christmas Day (December 
astn). In Scotland the l^fal terms are Whitsun 
(May X5th). Martinmas (November xilh) ; tlm Con* 
yentioiial terms Candlemas (Feiiruary and 

Lammas (August ist) make up the quartef'days. 

QlUtrtepmA in heraldry, is the disposition of various 
escutcheons or coats of arms in their proper 
“quarters'* of the family shield, in such order as 
Indicates the alliances with other fomllies 

"Qnerter^ Davie v.** the great Tory quarterly, 
was staitecTin 1809, in opposition to tnh Eiimbufvh, 
the Whig organ, established seven years earlier. 
Gifford was its first editor. 

QpArteriBMler, a military officer chaiged with the 
provUcMiing and superintendence of soldtets in camp 


or basrackit and holdhqr the equivalent rank to a 
lieutenant The Quartermaster«Geneial is an officer 
who presides over theprovteloning department of the 
whole army. A Quaitennaster in the Navy is an 
officer chaiged with the steerhig equipment 
QnarCer-SeeslonB, a quarterly criminal court hdd 
by Justices of tho peace m countiesond by Recorders 
in boroughs, having Jurisdiction in minor offences, 
highway and Poor Law administration, etc. In 


power to revise sentences pa«ed at special aAd 
petty sessions. 

QuArter-etefl* an old English weapon, consisting 
of a stout pole some 6| feet long, whicii was grasped 
In the nUddle and could be swung with telling force 
in defence or attack. Combats with quarter-staves 
were frequent in Norman times and later. 

Qaartet, a musical composition in four parts, vocal 
or instrunientiil. String quartets, consisting of first 
and second violin, a viola, and a violoncello were 
most in vogue in the xBth century, and some of the 
finest instrumental music we poss^ was composed 
for these instruments. 

Quarto, a sheet of paper folded to make four leaves, 
or eight p^es; URually abbreviated to “ 4 to." 

Qaartodeidmanl, an corly Christian community 
who celebrated the Paschal festival nn the 14th day 
of the month, when the Jews celebrated their Pass* 
over. In conseqiiencc of tlie confusion caused, tho 
practice of the Quartodecimani was condemned by 
the Council of Nice in 33R. 

QuaJPtx is a common ana usually colourless mineral, 
abundantly difliisecl, and occurnng crystallised and 
massive. In the first form it is m hexagonal prisms, 
tenuinating in pyramids. When pure its specific 
gravity IS 9*66. It is one of the constituents of 
granite, gneiss, etc. Among the quartz varieties 
are rock crystal (colonrlesi,), smoky quartst (tinged, 
as yellow topaz, amethyst, and sapphtre), ordinary 
or false, milky quartz, and rose ^tartz. Quartz 
veins in metanioq>hic rucks often yield rich deposits 
of gold. Mining for gold in the rock is termed 
quartz-mining. 

QumI,, a Latin term itn]>l3dng a somev'hat fidse 
resemblance, and used as a prefix to other words. 

Quaaaia., a genus of plants of tlie SmiarubaceK 
order, with fivc-lobed calyx, There arc twr* species, 
the most commonly knr*wn being a native of troriical 
America, the other of Africa. It yields a drug called 
bitterwood, much valued as a medicine. The 
negroes use it as a fever remedy. In coniinerce the 
product of the bitter-, ish and other allied trees is 
generally substituted for quassia, 

Qaaterxiajw Depoelta, or Post-Tertiary, are the 
latest stratified rocks of the narlh’s crust, and include 
the Glacial. i)ost*Gl.icial, and Keccnl systems. 

Quaterafons, a mathematica) method invented by 
Sir William Row.in Hamilton, leased upon mental 
transference or motion by vectors, four numbers 
being involved; hence the name. Tho systom, 
though intricate, is of great use in the solvmg of 
problems in solid geometry. 

Qaatre Brae, Battle ot, was fought in the 
Belgian village of that name two days before the 
battle of Waterloo {June 13, 1815). “ resulted In 
the defeat of Ney's army by the British and their 
allies. 

Quatvefoll* in architecture an ornament, piercing, or 
panel, resembling the four petals of a cruciform 
flower, largely used in the English Pcrpendteulv 
style, and \c.ss frequently in the DecoralM. 

Quattrlno, an Italian coin of about the valuo of an 
English farthing. 

Quayep, a note of music, equal to ono^ighth of a 
semibreve a%,n one-fourth of a minim, 

Queem a fonale sovereign. The first queen of 
which there is histoncal record is said to have been 

* Sebeknefrura, of the zath Theban dynasty, who 
reigned about 1650 B.C. The queens of England 
nave been Mary I., who reigned 4 yean: 
EUra^th (4S years); Mary II. (jointly with William 
111 .) (6 yaai^ ; Anne (xa years) ; Victoria (63 yean). 
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Aium*b Bonnty* a fund aitabUthed In tha 
of Anne (1704) for augmentlnir cliuvch 
livings and aiding* in rebuilding paisonages, etc. Its 
income is deriv^ from tithes, ParUauientaiy grants, 
and private gifts, the latter in T911 amountaig to 
;£b0i 590, in respect of im livings, and tltelmneiaeuons 
received to ;£x8,9B7. The governors of the Bounty 
bold securides to the value of j£7,36o,ooo. 

Qmmi Aiiim's FUrtihliiia are supposed to ISsfch 
very high prices, but ordinarily they are net worth 
more tun £i each. Those with the emblemadc 
(Mgn of ‘Teace in a Car" etmraved on them, 
«whi» are eatremdv rare, realise £5 or more. 

QaMT Eirlkos. Not long ago tlio school cldldren of 
Colsterworth, near Grantnatn. went out on ttrike 
against one of their moiitecs. Other queer strikes may 
be recalled. Tho executionors of Canton went out on 
ttrifca'once, complaining that unless tliey got more than 
goo cash (a shilling) a liead they would starve ; the 
female prisoners m Wormwood Scrubs Prison struck 
against an order requiring them to carry coals to the 
luindry fires, work which had previously been the 
prerogative of gentleman" convicts; the beer* 
drinkenof Bamber Bridge, near I'reston, struck as 
one man against an increase 1 In the price of their 
&vourite beverage; tite tiarristers of St, Amand 
Struck as a protest aeamst the “ tymnnieal attitude " 
of the presiding Judge; and among otlier bodies 
who have adorited this form of protest against 
grievances within recent years are paupers, choir* 
boys, ministers (who considered a pound a day 
*' little better than an insult commercul travellers, 
and undertakers' men. 

GimIms, a name given to the crimson*beaked weaver 
bird of Africa. 


QfMroliVOli, the hark of a species of American oak. 
from which a yellow colouring matter is obtained. 
It IS also used in tanning. 

Qa«pn, a form of stone nandiiiill for grinding corn, 
in use ill early times. It consisted of two flat stones, 
the upper revolving on a pin uiserted in the lower. 

Qnlolullvap. (See ll«pouLiy.) 

Qlltotlaia* a doctrine first expounded by a Spaniard, 
Miguel Molinos, in the ryth century, and serving for 
the foundation of a sect ui France which was joined 
by many distinguished peuiile. It dispensed with 
rites ana ceremonies, and ciniined tliat the meraes 


of God and the ments of Christ were sufficient for a 


man's religious needs. Madame Guyon was a 
devoted Quietist of the 17th century. 

Qoilla for writing with were first used in the 6th 
century, and superseded Iv atevl pens in the rpth. 

Qulnott, a welbknown hardy orchard tree of thepear 
family, bearing fragrant, yellow, pear-shaped fruit, 
largely used for preserves. A mucilage is made from 
the seeds, which also possess medicinal virtues. 

OttlndbOamTlP, one of the fifteen ancient Roman 
magistrates aniiointcdto keep charge of the Sibylline 
books, and called pne’its of Aixillo. 

Qulnlnw* a vegetable alkali obtainod from the bark 
of Mveral trees of the CmiAona genus. It is 
extremely bitter and colourless. The drug, sulphate 
of quinine, ris one of the .most valuable miedicuies, 
forming a powerful tonic. It is antiperiodic. anti* 
pyretic, ana antineuralgic. In cases of malaria it is 
the most efficacious simple remedy known. 

Qulnteiil* a tilting post, from the top of which a 
board was suspended hoiiaontally for the tiltcn to 
strike at witii their lances. 

QnlnkAl Httfartaue* a French weight xoo kilo* 
grammes, or aao lbs. avoirduimis. 

QnlatoL a musicol composition of five parts, fior 
voices or strings. 

QialBtlllMMb the name given to certain heretics of 
the and century, who tisra breiul and cheese for the 
Eucharist and permitted women to be brirats. Thdr 
lender was a Roman woman named Qemtiiia. 

QtttvlBaL one of the seven hlUs upon which fcofte 
was built. - 

Rttlamlus, a class of birds of Mack piomage be>* 
loi^ng to Jkuserfs order, populoriy known as Boat* 
talli, because of the feathers of the tall befawtumsd 
Up. They are eonfined to the Southeni States ^ 
North America aud Central and South Ametica, 


Rniveok a roceptaele for arrows. In ffiden SfamA 
whan vcheis were the main portimi of an army, 
quivers were of leather, and deep enou^ almost to 
cover die arrows. 

Enonim» a term indicating the number nw ibo rs 
of any Imdy or edmpany necessary to be presem el 
any meetiiv o' commuslon befora buslnm can be 
transacted. Forty members constitute a quorm in 
the House of Commons. 

Qm Wmmusto ('* By what Authority"), a fbrm of 
writ which hat eximea in Ei^land since sagy^ «kd Is 
a direction to the proper authorities to inquire into 
the circumstances under which any office or firsneh^ 
Is held The proceedings in such cases at the 
present day are by " infonnation." 


R 

Kabbl, a Jewish term ap'ilied to specially ordained 
officials who pronounce uiion questions c ff Ifl^allbim 
and ntual, end also generally accorded to any 
Jewish scholar of eminence. 

RabUtt a roilent burrowing mammal, a native of 
Europe but now common in otlier countries where it 
has been introduced and multiplied enoimoiiSly. 
especially in Australia. In its wild state It has s 
brownish fur, while in its domesticated varieties It a 
of many colours*-grey, white, black, and pied. WUd 
rabbits have erect ears, but in some domestic breeds 
the ears are long and droop, hence the term lop-eared. 
They breed rapulW, rearmg several htteri a year. 
The fur is utilisra for hats and other purposes, and 
tlie flesli is a popular urticle of food. 

RMomhout, a sulistance made from the acorn of the 
bek)ie or Barbary oak, and much used as a food and 
medicament by Arabs. An admixture of the same 
name, with various added ingredients, is sold in France. 

Raenmn# a botanical term indicating flowen of a 
clustering and pendant form, the individual bloeaoms 
being borne on simple stalks arranged round a tinglo 
common axis. 

RaadK. an ancient instrument of torture, consisting of 
a platform fitted with bars, one of which was obov* 
able. The feot of the victim were fiutened to ene 
bar and the hands to the other ; then by means ol 
the movable bar the limbs were stretrhra to gvess 
tensbn—semetimes to the peunt of dislocation-^end 
the torture was continued either until the tortured 
one '* confessed " or become senseless. 

Raak^iwnt* rent of the full yearly value of jiffiie 
property held. A term generally used to denote 
excessive rent. 

Rank-work, a piece of mechanism in which a rack 
is used ; a rack-and-pinton arrangement or the like, 

f A rack in tins sense is a toothed*bar, adapted to 
work into the wheel teeth. 

Ranooa, a plantigrade carnivorous mammal, common 
to the American continent, is about a feet long, 
witii a bushy ringed tod. and sharp snout. Its skfii 
is valuable. The racoon has the peculiar habit of 
dipping its food in water before eating it. 

Ruellin Idbrory, Oxford, was founded tinder the 
will of Dr. John Radclrffc, who died in 1714, leaving 
^£40.000 fixr that purpose. The Library was o p wag 

RkrtSSi, a classification of the anlmiil kfaigilom 
adoptod by Cuvier, and including the Ftotoeoa, 
Polyioa. etc. This classification, however, b not 
now followed, the members of it being arranged in 
separate groups. 

Radlobla* as the nemo of a political party, dates 
from about x8i6. when the Reform movemeat began 
to omuroe prominence, and ” Radical Reform" was 
vigorously agitated for: ordinarily the term simms 
proceeding ttom or pertaining to the coot of amr 
aaatter or body. 

RadtonMtar« an faistnimept Invented by Sir WRba 
Croohns in sM for transforming radtasaeirany into 
medmnic feece. It consistsof four horiaontil nms 
at finegfhss, poisedso as to revetive eatily on a Pislitt, 
and b enclosed in a glass or metal tube tHnsit 
•Khenstedofair. The arms move undet thaieilnmiiili 
of light and heat, accordiagto thestrangtiiofiihomim 
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remarkable element discovered by 

Madame Curie in iniinitcsinial qiiantitieaCn pitch* 
blende, and possessing an astontiduiiedcji^ee of radio* 
activity, giviiig off heat and ligiit with an intensity not 
approached by any other substance. It is about 368 
times as lieavy as hydrogen, and according to Sir 
Oliver Lodge too, 000 electrons of radium could lie in 
the diameter of an atom. It is assumed that radium 
is present in the sun. and some scientists hold that in 
this element we have probably what may solve the 
problem of the material universe. As yet, however, 
B is impossible to foreshadow the extent to which 
radium can be practically utilised. The Radium In- 
stitute, founded and equipped by l^rd Iveagh and 
Ernest Cassel, was opened on August, Z91T. for the 
treatment of patients and the prosecution of reuear- 
^es into the effect of r»dium 011 the human system. 

RakdlUBt in geometry, is the measureincntof a straight 
line marked from the centre to the circumference of 
a circle or curve. 

Belioola were established in thi.s country 
in 1844 liy a number of piiilaiithropists headed by the 
J^rl of Shaftesbury, witli the object of educating 
and protecting very poor children. There are now 
huntiredsof such institutions in tlie United Kingdom. 

XAgil|iona« the popular name for tlie class of sand- 
stone which shows a ragged fracture on breakage. 
Kent rag is a familiar example. 

Bftll, a well-known genius of tlie RalHda family— one 
species of which— the Water Rail— is common in 
various parts of Continental Europe, and also in die 
fen districts of England. 

Railway Claafien. Some thirteen hundred million 
passengers are carried by the railways of the United 
Kingdom. Of those (exclusive of season-ticket 
holders) about 30,000,000 travel first-cUss; over 
98,000,000 second class ; and over i,'j 48 .oou,oos third- 
class. From November ist, 1844, every railway 
company was compelled to niii one tram n day 
each way between all its stations, and to convey 
passengers at a penny a mile. This was the work of 
Mr. Gladstone while President of the Board ot 
Trade, from i 84 l- 4 S< ^^73 the Midland an- 

nounced that third-class carnages would be run by 
all its trains. Third-class trafficTias increaseii except 
in 1909, while tho other classes iiave decre«ised. 

Railways of the World. I'licre is invested in 
the world’s railroads over ;£'9, 950, 000,000, Europe 
accounting for about half the total capital, and the 
United Kingdom for over i,'x, 300, 000,000. The 

2 |ilways of Europe represent an investment of 
99,950 a mile, winlu those of the rest of the world 
average ;£'i 1, 403. Great Britain's riilrnads represent 
the highest cost per mile, the figures being ^51.3^8. 
while those of Belgium com next with the 

total railway mileage of the worl is about 670,009 
'' miles; the United States ading with ^5.000 miles; 
Russia lias 46,000 ; Germany, 39,000 ; fiidm, 33,000 ; 
France. 31,000; Australia, 16,000; Austria-Hungary, 
38,000; the United Kingdom, 91,417: Canadi, 36,750, 
Arnntine, 90,000; Mexico, 10,000; Brazil, 14,000; 
Italy, 11,000; Spain, 10,000; Japan, 5,500; Switzer- 
land, 3,000. 

RaIii js water discharged from clouds in drops, and 
formra of the aqueous vapour of tho atmosphere, 
derived from the evaporation of w.iter both from sea 
and Lind. Before it reaches the earth it is the purest 
form of water known. The heaviest rains occur in 
equatorial regions, and the smailest in the deserts. 
Run Gauge* an instrument consisting of a deep 
metal funnel whose stSm clips into a graduated glass 
jar and measures the rainfall dropped in it. 

RaJaJi, the title of a Hindoo prince, once equiv.ilent 
to that of king, but now only implying chieltainship 
in the native states of our Indian Einpira. 
Ramadan* the time of the Mahonicdan Lent, 
the 9th month of the Moslem year, a movable 
perioiu fixed according to lunar calculation. It lasts 
for thirty days, and all good Mahomedans fast In 
Ramadan from sunrise to sunset each day, during 
the interval from sunset to sunrise being at liberty 
4 to eat, drink, and III ike merry. 

**Raml>l«p (Tha)/' published by Dr. Johnson 
twice a week while It Listed. 


RambouUlet was a royal French chAteau some ag 
miles from Paris, and served as a royal residence for 
nearly three centuries. Francis I. died, and Charlea 
X. abdicated, there. 

Ramlu* or China grass, a plant largely grown in 
China, Japan, and other parts of Asia. From its 
fibre many beautiful lustrous textiles are manu- 
factured in China and Japan, and more or less 
successful attempts have beeu made to establish the 
Industry in England. 

Ramlllfm. Battle of* was fought on May 93. 1706, 
between the English and German forces and the 
French and Bavarians, when the latter were 
signally defeated. For ills great achievement on 
this day the Duke of Marlborough was accorded 
high reward and honours. 

Ramism* the Icmcal doctrine propounded by 
Pierre de la Ranite, opposed to that of Aristotle, 
and the subject of some controversy in the xyth 
century. Milton wrote upon it, and for a time it was 
in fiivuur at Cambridge University. 

Rampant* In heraldry. Is a tenu applied to the 
figure of an animal with forelegs elevated, the 
dexter uppermost. When the animal Is shown 
side-faced it is rampant ditp/ayed, when full- 
face, rampatu gwarifoM/; when looking back, 
rampant rtguar^nt: and when in sitting position* 
rampant sejant. 

Ramplon* the common name for plants of the bell- 
flower family. 

Rampur Chudder* a kind of fine woollen shawl 
made at Rainpur m India. 

Ranalagh Oavdena was a fashionable public 
garden at Chelsea for concerts and dancuig in the 
iRth century, and existed down to 1804. 

"RantePn*** a name applied at one time to the 
Primitive Methodists, a body who separated them- 
selves from the Wesleyan Methodists in 1810, and by 
their more demonstrative practices, such as street 
preaching, camp meetings, processions, etc., attracted 
much popular attention. 

Run dos IfMhAS (pronounced "Raunts 
Veche ) a Swiss herdsman's melody, played on the 
alpenliom, as a call to the cows. As played in the 
open air, with the mountain echoes answering, it is 
very etlectlve. 

Rapa* a cruciferous plant yielding coleseed or rape- 
seed, extensively grown in all parts of Europe and 
India. Rape oil or colza is made from the seeds, and 
the leaves and refuse are used for sheep-food. Rape 
oil is a yellow, thick oil, of considerable commercial 
Importance as a lubricant and for other purposes. It 
was at one time much used as an illuminant. 

Baphldos* crystals of calcium oxalate, found mostly 
In cells of plants of the palm and lily order. 

Raptores*an order of birds of prey, of which' there 
are upwards of 5(x> species, divisible Into two main 
sections, Falcomda and Strigida, Including in the 
first eagles, vultures, hawks, falcons, etc., and in 
the second owls and other nocturnal birds of pray. 

Rastadt Treaty ot Peaoe* between the Trench 
and Germans, was signed on the 6th March, 27x4, 
and closed the War of the Spanish Succession. 

Rat* a well-known order of rodent euihracing many 
species. The brvwn rat appeared in Eur^e early 
in the iBth century, coming from the East and 
entering by way -of Russia: now it is widespread 
and met with in Britain and all parts of the Continent 
The black rat, wliicli was the common rat before the 
arrival of the brown species, is a smaller animal and 
now comparatively scarce. There are numerous 
other kinds, all of them gross feeders, and existing 
in such numbers in many places as to constitute a 
pest. Very active measures of extennination have 
lately beeu adopted. 

Ratoi* a caraivorous animal of the badger fiimlly, 
having the wwer part of the body blaA, and the 
upper part a light grey. It Is found In India and at 

. the Cape, and is often styled the "honey-badger” 
because of its honey-eating propensities. 

Rationalism claims to decide matters of belief and 
doctrine by the test of reason. It recognises only 
what is demonstrable by science, rejects supernatuiu 
authority and revelation, but does not entirely deiv 
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the existence of a God or tlie Imniortallty of the souL 
A sectcallinfr themselves Rational Christians drst 
obtained refi^istered places of worship in this country 
in 1876 ; they claim that their methods of Invostlgatinir 
religious matters are more rational than those of 
Qmstians attached to other recognised denomlna> 


RAtlta* a bird classification which includes ostriches, 
cassowaries, emus, and other flightless, flat>breasted 
birds. 

Battenlntf* a term applied to the act of concealing 
or taking aw.’iy workmen's tools to prevent them 
being used during trade disputes. The word came 
into use at Slieflimd and thereabout during the great 
labour disputes of 1B67. 

Rattlaanak*. a genus of venomous snakes which 
obtain their name from the possession of a rattle in 
the end of their tall, consisting of liomy pieces so 
arranged that when vibrated they make a rattling 
sound. They are only found in Nortli and South 
America, 

Ravo)ln«a form of detached furtiflc.'ition of triangular 
shape, with two enibankineuts constituting a pro- 
jecting angle. 

Raveni a olack-pluinaged bird of the crow family, 
with raucous voice and massive bill. Occurs in many 
parts of Hurope, Asia and America. Ravens are 
easily domesticated and form interesting pets. 
Dickens had one which he turned to good account 
as the companion of " Bamaby Kudge.^ 

Ray. a kind of fisii with a very flat body and broad 
and fleshy pectoral fins. There arc about 140 species. 
In Britain they arc generally called skate. 

Raior Bill« a sea-bird of tnc uuk family, having a 
high, furrowed bill, and dark plumage. It inliabits 
rocky cllfls during the breeding season and at other 
times is mostly out on the open sea. It lives ex- 
clusively on flsn, wliicli it catclies by sudden diving. 

Raad6l*8« a class of niinistrants introduced in tiie 
Church of England in z866 and still continued. Their 
duties arc to read certain portions of the Service and 
otherwise to assist in churcli ivork, though they are 
not ordained or cntillcd to be styled *' reverend." 

Real, a silver com current in Spain, Mexico, and 
South AiAcrica. and worth about a^d. English. 

Realtfar, a mineral of a reddish colour formed in 
crystals and also granular, hi China, Mexico, and 
some parts of Central Europe, and is a compound of 
arsenic and sulphur. 

Reaping Machine, in Its present practical form, 
is an Amenc.'in invention which cuts down standing 
grain and binds it in sheaves ready for carting. 
The leading machine of tins kind is the Invention of 
McConiiick. Several re<'i[iing macliines were pre- 
viously dc vised in tliis country, but they were crude 
etforjts in comparuson with the present eifcctive 
harvester and binder. 

Rabeooaltefl were a secret Welsh organisation, 
existing in 1843, whose object was to destroy toll- 

S Ltes, which were so numerous as to be a burden to 
c people. They drvssed in women's clothes, and 
callra themselves "Rebecca's dnughters," with 
particular reference to the passage, "And they 
blessed Rebecca, and said unto her. Let thy seed 
possess the of those which bite tliem." They 
went abroad in tlie night-time and did much des- 
truction. A general relief from highway tolls 
followed after a commission of Inquiry. 

Rcbiu, a Idtid of word-puzxte iu which pictures of 
things are given In place of words and letters. For 
inst.'mee Ramsgate might be represented by a couple 
of/auis and a gate. These picture puzzles afforded 
much anuiscuient to the leisured class of the Middle 
Ages. Tlia^ name of Aldershot is a perpetuated 
rebus, the anus of the to\vnmcludtt^rin>re;,eiitations 
of ;in alder tree and pytaiuidal heaps of shot. 
Rocent Fomnatlona, in geology, ardRhe newest 
str.it 1 or beds, and reivresent a period latei than the 
riei^tocene. The fossil deposits of dwse formations 
arc mainly similar to cxistiiig species. 

Rechablvag, members of a society of totalabstainera 

i from intoxicating drinks. Recliab, father of 
on.'idcb, refused to drink wine, build or live In 
iouseik, sow seeds or plant or own vineyards. The 


mndeni^echabltes ao not cany tiveir abstention 
further Rian refraining from intoxicants. 

Reolilttlve, a style or singing only slightly removed 
from ordinary speaking, and utlUied for narrative 
portions of operas, oratorios, etc, 

RftoliiMt one who withdraws from the world to 
devote himself in solitude to religious meditations. 

Raoordar, a judge of a city or borough having a 
court of quarter-sessions. The Recorder of the 
City of London is elected by the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen, but other recorders are barristers of 
eminence ^pointed the Crown, 

Reeovd oilloa, in Chancery Lane. London, the 
place where the Public Records of England are now 
pri^rved, including Domesday Book, the various 

. Rom of Charters, and important historical documents 
from a remote periul. 

RaOMaftlVb Religionists was the name given to 
a body of gentlemen who sought to popularise 
natural religion by courses of scientific lectures. 
These lectures were delivered by such eminent men 
as HuxI^, Carpenter, and others, and from x866 
onward for some years were very popular, and led to 
the formation of the Sunday Lecture Society. 

Rector, a clei]gyman having charge of an ec- 
clesiastical pansn, and entitled to receive all the 
tithes. The same title is borne by the liead officei 
of some of the Universities and Cullegus. 

Reousants was the name given to such people as 
refused to attend the Anglican Church or to 
acknowledge the ecclesiastical supremacy of the 
Crown in the days of Elizabeth. Severe penalties 
were incurred by these persons, who were mostly 
Roman Catholics, and the Act continued In force for 
a considerable period. Though dissenters were 
"relieved *' from 1689, the Act was not fully repealed 

till 1844. 

Rsdsii, a style of fortification consisting of two 
parapets or mounds of earth 111 angle fonn, the apex 
pointing outward. 

Red Crag, the name giv ca to a strata of incoherent 
gravel or sand, containing certain fossil mollusc 
deposits, found on the Suflolk and Essex coast, 
and largely used in manure manufacture. 

Red Croee. (.See Geneva Convention.) 

Rede Z«eotttre, at Cambridge University, was 
Instituted and endowed in t524 by Sir Robert Rede, 
chief Justice of Common Fleas. These lectures 
were superseded in 1859 by an annual oration, 
which is usually given by an eminent scientist. 

Red Letter Day, a church festival day indicated tti 
the Prayer Book by red letters. It has come to 
be used in speech and WTituig to indicate any day 
of special significance. 

Redoubt, a term applied to enclosed fortified works 
generally, but more especially tu a small area 
temporarily fortified an a place of retreat for a 
defending force. 

Redpole, a family of birds noted for bright crimson 
formieads and crowns. They inhabit some parts of 
Southern £uro[ie and of North AmerRA, are 
abundant in Western Asia, and are also represented 
by some British species. Including the linAet and the 
common redpole, both of whicli are admirable 
songsters. 

Red Band Stone, the genenl imme (or red sand 
stone geological formations. Lhuflv produced by the 
disintegration of ordinary crystalline or metamorphic 
S' hists, oxide of iron foniiiiw the L()|.}tiring factor. 

Redstart, the sub-family of tl^i^ Sa-vacot/Na order of 
birds, confined to the Old World, and nearly allied 
to the Redbreasts. They hav 0 red feathers in their 
tails. Tlie two s()ecics foiiiKi iii Britain are the 
common Redbreast and tin: Black Redstart, the 
former a winter and the latter a suminer visitant. 

Redwing, a bird of tlie thrush family, which finds its 
way to tms country for .the winter It ib not so large 
as the common thrash, but it is very suuilar in its 

« general colouriiig and structure. 

Redwood, a great timber tree found in California, 
grouiiig from 300 to ^no fort high and from 8 to ts 
foot in diameter, u;ih a liaik from 6 to 13 inches 
thick- The wood is largely iin'd for building 
purposes. There arc several oilier species of rod 
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wood in the East and West Indies, and the Scotch 
pine is locally known by the same name, f ' 

Instrament* any wind instrument of the 
oboe or darmet class, the sound of which is pro- 
duced through a ton^e or plate of reed, wood, or 
metal in the mouthpiece, which when blown through 
emits a musical sound, by the vibrations induced. 

SafaotcUFSr, the name given to the eating room, 
chamber or other apartment of a monastery, or 
other place where meals are regularly eaten. 

SttfePttndaJF* the name given m Germany to a 
candidate for judidal office who has only passed a 
portion of his examinations, and is filling a minor 
position without pay. 

Sttfemadani, a term applied to a clause introduced 
into the Swiss Constitution in 1874, prpvidinQ'that 
certain laws passed by the I.egi&laturc should not bo 
put mto force until referred to, or ratified by, the 
people generally. Also used to signify a note by an 
amhibsador to his government on a point respecting 
which he is without specific mstructions. 

Katormatlon, the great relupous movement of the 
16th century, which resulted in the establishment of 
Protestantism. In the previous century Wydiffe. 
Hubs and others had sounded the warning note, and 
when later on Luther took up the cause in Germany, 
and Zwingli in Switzerland, adherents soon became 
numerous. The wholesale vending of indulgences 
by the Papal agents had incensed the people, and 
when Luther denounced these things ne spoke to 
willing ears. After much controversy, the Reformers 


well as the authority of the Scriptures, rejecting 
the doctrine of transubstantiation, the adoration of 
the Virgin and Saints, and the headship of the Pope. 
Luther was exconiniunicated. But the Reformation 
principles spread, and ultimately a great part of 
Germany, as well as Switzerland, tlie Low Countries, 
Scandinavia, England and Scotland were won over 
to the new feith. In England, Henry VIII. readily 
espoused the cause of the Reformat iou, his own 

C srsonal quarrel with the Pope acting as an incentive 
nder Mary there was a brief and sanguinary 
reaction, but Elizabeth gave completeness to the 
work which her father had initiated. 

Bafopmatory Sohoola, for the reclamation of 
fovenile dffenders, originated in France in 1839 The 
niilanthropic Society of London founded such an 
institution at Redhill in Surrey in 1850. Since then 
fiiany other schools of this class have been opened, 
under government authority and inspection, and 
there are now some 45 Reformatory, 139 Industnal, 
14 Truant and 24 Day Industrial Schools in existence 
In Great Britain, witli about 23,000 boys and 
girls. In Ireland there are six such schools. 
Beform Bllia. The pnncipal Bills have been 
passed for tlie Reform of the Parliamentary Fran- 
chise. The first was that of 1830, which m addition 
to a sweeping re-distribution of seats, granted the 
franchise to borough householders paying a £10 
rental, and in counties to those with a renui of 
The second Reform Bill was passed in x8^, con- 
ferring the franchise on all borough householders 
paying poor rates, on lodgers paying £10 a year, and 
to tenants in counties paying £13. A third Reform 
Bill, pafeed in 1884, practically gave liousehold 
suffrage and effected a large measure of redistri- 
bution of seats. The Parliament Bill of 19x1 may 
also be classed with Reform Bills, since it practically 
abt^hes the veto of tlie House of Lords, and 
paves the way for the reconstitution of that^Bhamber. 
InfllgM for destitute boys and girls were estab- 
Ushw in 1852, the first institution of the kind being in 
Great Queen Street in London. 

BegaUa, a term commonly used to indicate the 
ensigns of royalty, such as the crown, sceptre, 
swords of State, etc., which, in the case of the British 
insignia, are kept m the Tower of 4 ..ondon ; but in 
Its stricter sense meaning the prerogatives of royalty, 
which are six in number— the power of judicature, of 
life and death, of war and peace, of estnys, etc., oi 
* assessments, and of minting money. 


Ra^ttsig, which are boat or yacht races, were first 
introduced into this coimtiy' in 1775, when the 
Ttiames was the scene of one of these competitions. 
Since then they have become popular institutions on 
the river and round the coast, and at Henley every 
yar there is a very fashionable gathering at file 
Regatta therr. 

Reganoy Bills were the Acts of Parliament 
passed in the reign of George 111 ., appointing the 
Prince of Wales (afterwards Geo^ IV.) to the 
Regency during his father's mental incapacity. 

Ragant*si Canal, extending from Paddi^ton— 
where it connects with the Grand Junction Ganal— 
through Rq2^cnt’$ Park. Islington, Hoxtoa and 
Hackney, to r.iniehoiise, where it merges into the 
Thames. It is 9 iniios in length and for a consider- 
able portion of its course is subterranean. It was 
opened in 1820. 

RagloldM, the name given to the commissioners 
who tried and condemned Charles 1 . They were isp 
in number, of whomjro acteil and 59 signed the deaSi 
warrant. On the Restoration most of those who 
were then living were brought to trial, and 10 out of 
99 were executed. 

Ratflmenta, the name given to bodies of military 
forces forming the largest pormanuiit unit commanded 
by a colond. The Dragoon Guards, the Scots 
Greys, and the Royal Irmh were formed about 1684. 
the Coldstream Gmirds in i66u, and the first regiment 
of Lancers m xSi6. 

Retflum Donum, a royal gift in support of the 
Presbyterian niinistryof Irt'Kind, begun by Charles II. 
in 1672, and revived by William UI. in 1690. A 
commutation of this allowance twas effected by a 
special Act in 1871. 

Rcigiun ProteMOV, a University Profos-sm occupyiiw 
one of the Chairs est.iblishcd by Henry VIII. 
Oxford has eight Regius Professors, Cambridge three, 
and Dublin five. 

Rotohdvath, the Austrian Parliament, comprising 
an Upper House of Princes, Nobles and Prelates, 
and a Lower House of 353 member!,. 

Rolchstatf, the Diet or Imperial Parliament of 
Grrmany. 

Reign of Terror, in France, practically dated 
from the ascendancy of Robespierre to his fall, 
March 1793 to July 1704. 

Reindeer, a genus of deer horned in both sexes, 
occurring only in northerly re^ons. It has an 
average height of 4 feet 6 inches, fa very fleet of foot, 
and the Laplanders utilise it fur draught purposes. 

Relloe are oniects which the Roman Catholic Church 
has declared tn be worthy of special veneration, and 
comprise supposed portions of the Cross, bones and 
garments of sa mts et c , , winch are treasured in church cs 
and shnnes, and often attract large bodies of pilgrims. 

Relief in sculpture is of three kinds— high relief 
{alto-rehevo), m which the figures stand out to the 
extent of one-half on thdir natural proportions, low- 
relief (basso-relteiw) when the figures project but 
slightly ; and middle relief (meMzo-reiictto)^ when the 
projection is intermediate. 

Rellglcme are of more numerous kinds than can well 
be classified. At the present time, it is estimated 
there are tliroughout the world about 56o,o(«,ooo 
Christian adherents, including 270,000,000 Roman 
Catholics and 170,000,000 Protesbuits ; nearly 
400,000,000 Confucians and Taoists, 210,000,000 follow- 
ers of Hindouism, 220.000,000 M ahomedans, 140,000,000 
Buddhists and 12,000,000 niembersof the Jewish faith. 

RellglonB Traat Beoletjr was founded in 1799, 
and circulates from 60 million to 70 million copies 
of its numerous publications yearly. 

Remainder, a legal tenn signifying a future con- 
dition of an estate, taking effect after Its enjoyment 
by the present tenant is terminated. It does not 
*' vest ” unt<'| the event which will put an end to the 
precedent &tate is certain of happ^lng. 

Remora* a peculiar family of fishes possessing a. 
flattened oval suctorial projection on the top of the 
head, by which the fish can attach itself firmly to the 
iKittoms of vessels or other objects. The remom 
occurs mostly in warm seas and attains a length of 
about 30 inches in the tropics. 
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BMalBianoa* a tenn desigiiatinii' the revival of 
ideals in literature, painting and architecture, 
a movement which was most prominently exemplifled 
in Fiance, and lasted through the main part of the 
xeth and i6tli centuries. The influence of the 
Renaissance in England was mostly literary. 

Rennet, a substance obtained from the stomach of a 
calf or other sucking quadruped, and used for 
curdling milk. 

RepAaWVf the name applied to a watch that wilt 
strike the hour last jiast on the pressure of a spring. 
In the more modem examples the repeating extends 
to the striking of the quarters and minutes. 

H^plyr lf it a legal term indicating an action-at-law to 
d^ide whether goods taken in execution have been 
rightfully seized or not. . , , 

RppoUBMt a style of ornamentation produced by 
liMimering up metal from the inside, so as to form 
distiiict designs on the outer surface. 

Representative Peers are peers elected by thdr 
fellow peers to,sit in the House of I.ords— Scotland 
lias t6, elected or rc-clected for each Parliament; 
Ireland has 28, elected for life. 

Reptllla* the class of vertebrate animals including 
tortoises, lizards, snakes, crocodiles, etc. They are 
in general structural arrangement very similar to 
bir&, and the theory of evolution indicates that 
birds are the descendants of the Keptilia. 

Raqatam. a Mass for the dead, musical settings of 
which have been written by ni.iny eminent com- 
posers. Among tlie best-known Kcciuiems are those 
of Palestrina. Mozart, and Verdi. 

Reredos. the ornamental screen at the back of the 
altar or Conimunion table. It is often of a highly- 
decorative character. 

Rttklnfl* are vegetable compounds laigrly emiiloyed 
in the industrial arts. They comprise india-iubber, 
' r. turpentine, mastic, cof^I. dragon's blooii, etc. 

RMpIratOPt u protective article worn over the 
mouth by pcrvins affected with throat or lung 
disease, to prevent their breathing the raw cold air 
or fog. Ordinarily it is made of wire gauze so con- 
trived that the air in its passage into the mouth is 
slightly warmed Respirators (harged with filtering 
substances have been introduced. 

R«BpOBd«liUa, a legal term applying to maritime 
contracts, mortgaging ships ana their cargoes for 
money advariceu ; dineriiig from a bottomry bond in 
the extent of the pledge. 

RmL a musical term denoting silence or cessation from 
playing for the period represented by the character 
m the rest. Thus, there are minim, semibreve, 
quaver, and other rusts, which represent the same 
leiigths of silence os the notes themselves would 
represent in sound. 

R«trlttV«r, a variety of the domestic dog useful to 
sportsmen for bringing in game that have ocen shot. 
It is a capital water-dog, and is usually of a black or 
brown colour. 

Rftvftlation. (See Apoonlypsa.) 

Revolver* a revolving pistol provided with a number 
of chambers (six being the usual number), each of 
which can be fired in succession by the pulling of the 
trigger. A weapon of this kind existed in the xvth 
century, but it was not until 1851, when Colt’s 
revolver was introduced, tlmt a r^ly serviceable 
small arm of this class was available. The principle 
of the revolver has been .idajited to breecti-loadfiqf 
ems, as in the mitrailleuse and the mauscr. 

**ll«vaod«a Deux Mondes,'* the famous French 
fortnightly rmiew, which has been contributed to by 
the greatest writers in France ; started in 1831. 

Rhatlo Beds* a term applied to certain strata which 
connect the LLis and Trias foniiations. They 
abound itt fish fo.ssils, and occur at Penarth in Woles 
and in certain parts of the Alps. 

Rlioa* a large bird of the ostrich faniUy, a native of 
America, and the only species of th#Katitm known 
on the American continent. 

Rlinva* the name of one of the sacred monkeys ol^ 
India. It is abundantly distributed over the hills 
and plain-s. and is about xB indies long and of a 
yeUowish-brown. 

RhlnoMMM, a huge hoofed quadruped, of which 


there are nine existing ^des; native to the 
liver and marsh regions of Africa, India, Bonieo and 
Java. Vt is remarkable for its thick hide and 
upturned snout, from which sprmgs a long hom. The 
wliite rhinoceros, which is scarce, la the biggest 
species, attaining a length of xo to xa feet and a 
height of from 5 to 6 feet. The black rhinoceros is 
the most familiar. 

Rhodlttm, a scarce metal discovered by Dr. 
Wollaston in 1604 In platinum ores. 

Rhynohops, a genus of birds of the gull family, 
inhabiting the tropical parts of Africa, India end 
America. They are noted for their large curved 
bills, the upper mandible of which is much shorter 
than the lower one. 

RlaJto, a famous bridge that crosses the Gzand Canal 
at Venice, and dates uom 1591. 

Ribbon Flab is s deep-sea fish, deriving its name 
from the ribbon-like shape. Though many feet in 
length, it is only an inch or two thick. By reason of 
its keeping to the ocean depths, the ribbon fish is 
rarely met with. 

RlbbonUm, a term appliea to an agitation got up in 
Ireland about tSao by a secret society whose object 
was to avenge upon landlords what the conspirators 
considered the wrongs of tenants. Many agrarian 
crimes were committed by the members of this 
society between 1858 and 1871, when a special Act 
was passed for their repression. 

Ribbons, strips of fine fabric, usually made of silk, 
velvet, or satin, and in a great variety of colours and 
designs. They came into vogue in the x6th century. 
Coventry is at present the ^ef seat of the ribbon 
Industry in England. 

Ribbon Beal, a kind of seal found in the North Pacific, 
remarkable for being ornamented with an almost 
white broad band along its back and around its neck. 

Rlee, a grain-yielding grass extensively cultivated in 
India, China, and certam parts of America, and 
forming the main article of food of the Indian and 
Chinese peoples. Rice to the value of nearly three 
million pounds sterling is annually imported into this 
country. Arrack, an aJcohouc liquor, is made from 
fermented rice seeds. 

RiooUte, an ornamental stone, found almost ex- 
clusively in New Mexico, and presenting a scries of 
white, olive and green serpcniine layers. 

RIdnv, the popular name of a Dutch gold coin first 
put into circulation in the i6th century, but not now 
m use. Its name was derived from its having 
engiaved upon its obverse the figure of a horseman. 
It weighed about 50 grains. A coin of the same 
name was issued by Janies VI. of Scotland, after- 
wards James I. of England. 

Rlllq, a firearm, grooved in the barrel in order that 
the projectile may receive a rotatory motion on its 
own axis upon expulsion. 

Rifle Bird is a remarkably beautiful Australian bird 
of a deep glossy black with olive-green and blue 
metallic markings. It is of arboreal habits. It is 
only the males x^ch are of such fine plumage. 

••Rlgtate of Man,** the title of the dcwlaration of 
the French National Assembly in 2798, proclaiming 
that all men Ivive equal rights. Also the title of a 
famous book by Tom Paine, justifoing tne Revolution. 

Rlndvppent, an infectious cattle disease to which 
othor ruminants are also liable. It spreads very 
quickly when once it breaks out, and over 50 per 
cent, of all the animals attacked dio. It comes from 
Central Asia, and some of its visitations to this 
country have been attended by enormous loss of life 
In x8G6, out of 120,740 cattle attacked, over 73,000 
died, ibe disease brings about a congestion of the 
mucous membr.ines, and there is an entire cessation 
of milk secretion. 

Ring Dove, a kind of wood-pigeon, common in 
Britain, and about 17 inches long. It is of a blue- 

{ 'rey colour, tinged with brown, 
ng-monesr is supposed to have been m cirailation 
among the;^nclent races of Europe, though the- 
evidence on the point is not perhaps very conclusive. 
Numerous ring-shape pieces of bronze, however, 
have from time to time been discovered, which seem< 
to &vour the idea. 


K 
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BlnkS* for roller-skatiiujr. b^gan to be popular in 
18^5 and in the course of the next ten yeap similar 
places were started all oiver the country, but died 
down after a few years, to witness a revival, how> 
ever. In more recent dasrs. 

Riot JLet (nio), was passed in the foist year of the 
relen of Gcor^ L, its object beingf to prevent 
riotous assembues. In times of disturbance, when a 
breach of the peace is threatened, if a maifistrate 
reads the Riot Act to a collected crowd of twelve or 
more persons anyone refosinsr to disperse is liable 
to arrest and a long term of punishment. 
RltuaUsta, the term used to designate an extreme 
High Church section bf the Church of England, vdio 
brought into the ceremony of public worship 
coloured vestments, lighted candles, incense, ^0 
other features of Romanist worship, and excited 
much opposition uid contention. The practices 
were repeatedly condemned. A Ritual Commission 
was appointed in 1904 to receive evidence in regard 
to ceremonial excesses, and attempts are being 
made to arrive at a basis by which both High 
Church and Lew Church adherents can ^ee upon 
the subject of ceremonial. The report otthe Ritual 
Commission, published in 1906, concluded that the law 
of public worship in tho Church of England hod 
become too narrow for the present generation's 
relispous life ; and that the maiminery for discipline 
had broken down. The Commissioners favoured 
the giving of greater power to Btshops for the 
suppression of objectionable practices, but beyond 
this no immediate remedy of any edectuallty or 
extent was suggested, and Ritualism remains 
ractically unchecked. 

SC-Doliar. the name of a silver coin current in 
Germany, Sweden and Denmark up to the early 
part of the Z9th century and worth about 5s. 

RoMh, a well-known fresh-water fish of the carp 
fomily, not often reaching more than a couple of 
pounds in weight. 

Roburite, a flameless explosive invented and 
adopted in Germany in 1888, It is composed of 
chlorinated dinitro-benzene mixed with sufficient 
ammonium nitrate to oxidize it. 

Bock Batter, the name commonly given to 
petroleum when found in its semi-solid state. 
Rookota for use in war were invented by Sir 
William Congreve early in the zgth century, and 
proved very destructive in siege operations. 
Rockets, as implements of w.ir, however, are now 
superseded by more efficient agents ; but they are 
still used for signalling purposes, while in that 
connection their utility has been much inci cased in 
recent years Boxer's life-saving rockets are mostly 
use<l in England. 

Rooklln^ a marine fi.«^h of the cod family, dis- 
tributed over the coasts of Europe, Iceland, Japan, 
South A^cai S'Ud New Zealand. There arc eight 
known species, five of which are found on the 
British coast. This fish is remarkable for the 
number of barbels it carries around its mouth. 

Rooks comprise Uie solid portions of the earth's 
crust, and all are composed of mincr,il substances 
and classed in reference to their various formations 
and conditions. (See Names of Different Rocks ) 
Rook Soap* a kind of clay or black bole of a sticky 
nature, usra for washing cloth and in the manufacture 
of crayons. It is a hydrate of silicate of aluminium. 
Rod, a measure of length equalling 54 yards, also 
called a pole or a perch. 

Rodentla^ an order of mammals of the gnawing 
class, and including all kinds of rats, mice, s^ubreis, 
porcupines, hares, rabbits, etc. 

Roo, the parts of fishes which extend on each side of 
the ribs in lol>es next to the intestines. What is 
called " hard roe " is that of the female and consists 
of eggs ; that of the male is the soft roe or milt. It 
is estimated that the ova in one conger-eel number 
many milOons, 

Roobuok, a deer that was formerly coumon in the 
forests and parks of Britain, but Is now only found 
at large to the northern parts of Scotland. It is met 
with m many of the temperate regions of northern 
Europe and Asia. 


Rogtttidn Weak befpns with Rogation Sunday, 
the Sunday before A^ension day, and contmuea 
through the whole week, when extra prayers and 
supfdications are offend as a preparation for the 
Ascension. 

Roll VaJntante (King Do-Nothings), were the 
Merovii^on Kings of France between 656 and 751, 
so-callea because of their leaving the duty of govenw 
mciit to their iniiustcrs. 

Roller, an African and Asiatic bird of tlie 
family. It gets its name from its habit of turning 
over in the mr like the tumbler pigeon. It sometimes 
occurs in Britain. 

Romaii Cothollo Ohoreb is the Christian Chaich 
whose head is the Pope of Rome. Its Creed Com^ 

g rises twelve articles, the seven sacraments of 
i.iptism. Confirmation, Eucharist, Penance, Extreme 
Unction, Orders, and Matrimony: the doctrines 
include those of Original Sin and Justification, sanc- 
tioned by tho Council ot Trent; the Mass, as a 
propitiatory sacrifice ; Purgatorv ; Papal Suprtanacy, 
etc. It was the esMbliahed Church of England 
until the Kefonuatiun, after which many disabmtles 
were imposed upon Roman Catholics, and continued 
111 a more or less severe form until the passing of the 
Emancipation Act of 1829. There are three Roman 
Catholic Archbishops in England (Westminster, 
Birmingham and Liverpool), two in Scotland jSu 
Andrews and Ediiiburah, and Glasgow), and four 
in Ireland (Armagh, Dublin, Cashri and Tuam). 
There are over 060,000,000 Roman Catholics through- 
out the world, of which about five and a-half millions 
are in the United Kingdom, over throe and s -quarter 
millions being in Ireland. 

Romanasqae Rrohiteotara includes the round- 

.-irched and vaulted orders, wiiich were prominent 
from the ^h to the 12th century, and retains some 
characteristics of the Classiail style, modified on 
Mediaeval lines. The Byzantine and Lombaitl 
orders come within the tenn Romanesque. 

Roman Roada were maiie for tlie most part by 
crifiiiiuls, nnd were of great stiengtli and durability. 

> b'our such roads were made in England during the 
Roman occupation, fragments of which still remain. 
These were W.itUng Stredt, stretching from Kent 
to Canligan ; the Icknicld Way, from St. David's to 
Tynemouth ; Fosse, from Cornwall to Lincoln : and 
Ermin Street, from St David's to .Soutlionipton. 
Roman Walls for defence ag.ainst invasion were 
built by Agncola, Hadrian, and Septunius Severus 
on the nortliern borders of Engl.tnd as a protection 
agniiist the Fict.smid Scots. Tlic first wall was begun 
by Agricola in A.D. 79, and extended a distince of 80 
miles fnmi the Tyne to the Solway Firth ; the second 
was built from the Firth of Forth to the Firth of 
Clyde, 36 miles. Agricola's wall was extended by 
Hadrian in isi, and by Septlmius Severus in so8, and 
rail from Bowness, near Carlisle, fb Wa 11 send-on- 
Tyne, Many parts of these walls still remain. 
Rondo, the niiuic of a short musical composition with 
one |>n»uiinent theme recurring throughout. 
Rdntgen Rays were discovered 111 1B95 by Professor 
Rontgem, of Wurtzbiirg, while experimenting with 
a Crookes vacuum tube, when the fact was accident- 
ally revealed that a photographic plate, contained in 
a dark box and exfiosed to its rays, r^ected metal 
idijects, the box itself seeming transparent. Further 
experiments dcvelojied the idea, and now by the aid 
of KOntgen R.ays photographs can be ohraliicd of 
objects enclosed m Mslid bodie.s, enabling bullets and 
any solid bodies of metal, as well as bones, etc., in 
the body to l>e perfectly located and investigated. 
The discovery has proved of great advantage in 
surgical operations, and from experiments that are 
constantly in iirogrcss it is iiossilde that the rays 
may prove of great utility in the case of various skin 
and other dis^rscs 

Roodebok, a teddish-brown member of the deer 
family, with large ears and pointed bonus, aboundmg 
• In the forests of Southern Africa. 

Rook, a very common bird of the crow family 
almunding in all parts of Britain. The birds nest in 
colonies and live chiefly on birds and insects. The 
plumage is black with blue and purple tinges. 
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t a marina mammal of t|ie whale order. 
$ of which have been met with of from 70 to 
zoo feel long. They yield but a small quantity of 
blidiber, and theieibro ore not much hunted. 
Several species are found in the North Sea. 

... — ^ g known aniline dye commonly 


^knowQ as pu^(ma.^^(See AnlUnt). 


RoMOelito. a erei 
covered by Frofessc 


Teon micaceous mineral first dis- 

__ofessor Roscoe. and containing^ some 

30 per cent, of vanadium pentpxide. 

Robs Baettot so-called because it feeds, wherever 
possible, on the Juice of the rose. It is of a green 
colour on the back, red underneath, and is not more 
than one inch in length. 

KoMS retain their pre-eminence lamong flowers year 
after year, and the attar of roses is the most famous 
and moft costly of all perfumes. The finest rose* 
ganlcns in the world are those of the province of 
KezHnltk, in Eastern Kounielia, where the plantations, 
which lie along the sweet Valiev of Maritza, extend 
for Upwards of 40 miles. Here nearly 6,000 lb. of the 
attar Is produced every year, to make v^liich several 
thousand tons of picked petals are used, for it takes 
about 900 lb. of rose leaves to make a single ounce of 
the attar. The price of the Turkish attar, which is 

E roduced by distillation, is from jCiS to £so per lb. : 

ut that which comes from the South of France, 
where only a small quantity is produced, is even more 
expensive, ouing to us particularly fine quality. Thu 
price of this is oa much as j£4o to Zso per lb. 

BOMSt Wavs of the« between the rival houses of 
York and Lanciutcr, for the possession of the Eimlish 
crown, began in tlic reign of Hpiiry VI. ana ter- 
minate with the death of^icliard III. on Bosworth 
Field. Tlie t’lnhlein or badge of the Lancastrians 
was the red rose, and of tho Yorkists the white rose. 
It Is said that 100,000 of the gentry and coiiinion 
people, aoo nobles, and 19 Princes of the Bl<K^d were 
lillM during tlie « years of this fierce contest. All 
rivalry between the Roses ended by the marriage 
of Henry Vll., the L.aiic.’istnan, with the Princess 
ElUabetm daughter of Edward IV., the Yorkist. 
RoMtta Btone. a stone discovered in X790 by the 
French at Rosetta in Eg3rpt. and afterwards deposited 
in the Britisli Museum It is a piece of black basalt 
about 3 feet long, and contuiis hieroglyphic m* 
scriptions, which were successfully dccijihercd, and 
found to conbiin a decree of Ptolemy Lpiplianes, of 
about 195 B.C 

Rosawood, the name given to the tniiber of various 
South American trees of tlie Lej^'umtftosig order. 
Its ground colour us dark brown with red streakings, 
forming a variety of attractive designs. 
RoslovuolaJia were a sect of pliilosophers founded 
by a German monk named Koseiicreuz in the Z4th 
century. A good deal of inystciy, however, sur- 
rounds the history of tills secret society, the members 
of which were credited with the possession of the 
secrets of alchemy. 

Rote Club was a political association formed during 
the Comnionwc.dth, whose object w.os to secure the 
election of the chief officers of tlie State by ballot, 
and tohave annual changes of Members of Parliament 
by rotation. Hence the name of the Club. They 
did not accoinplisli much, however. 

Rotoho, a simill se.i-l>ird of the Auk family, mostly 
inliabitiiig the Arctic Regions. Us back and wings 
are black and the under parts white. Faiiilliarly 
known as the “ Little Auk ” 

Rptifora. the order of ammals known as "wheel- 
animalcules," iiiicrnscopic in size, but possessing 


h^My ovanised structures. 

Romua Row* a corruption of route de rot (king's 
drive), the fitslilonable riding and driving resort in 
Hvde Part 

Rottenatoae, a siliceous limestone umde porous by 
the aotion of water. In a pulvedsed fErm it is used 
for poli^iag boit metals. 

BooUa, a Russian silver coin of the nominal value of. 
about spk English. 

R b wE ** a substance obtained bv heating copperas to 
the pdht of decomposition. This form of rouge is 
utilised both for polishing purposes and as a plgmaat. 
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Another kind of rouge used as an artifiolol colouriiig 
matter is obtained from the dried flowers of Oar- 
thamuninaorius^ and is mixed with French clialk 
finely powdered. 

Rouge at Nolr, a well-known gambling card game 
played on a table divided into two sections and 
marked with two black and two red lozenges. Any 
number of players con take part, and the mon^ is 
staked on the red or black simces. The cards are 
dealt out, first to Notr, until the pips aggregate more 
than 30 ; then in like manner to the Rouge, and the 
packet coming nearest to 31 wins the stakes. 

Roulottet a gambling game played on a table 
carrying a revolvmg disc divided iqto 39 compart- 
ments. colourod red and black respectively. The 
plavers stake their money on anyiaHnpartnjent,colour, 
or Sombiiiation of numbers they please. The disc is 
whirled round ana a ball is set rouing in the opposite 
direction, dropping finally into one of the coniiiart- 
ment& thus deciduig the winning number or rolour- 

Round* a musical competition ui several parts, taken 
up by each participator at a different point from 
the othei. and effecting a harmcmiains combination 
throughout. A Catch L similar in form, but iLtually 
allied to humorous wor<ls. 

Roundhoadu* tlie name given to the Parliamentary 
party duriiig the Civil War. It was originally a 
term of derision applied by the Royalists. 

Round Towers arc conical erections of considerable 
height, dating, probably, from some period between 
the 6th and tstli centuries. These buildings are 
numerous in Ireland, and three remain in Scotland. 
It IS sujiposcd they were built for ecclesiastical pur- 
{loses, out there ib no direct evidence of this existing. 

Rove Booties, beetles with long narrow bodies, and 
a habit of suddenly curving up tlieir tails when 
surprised. They .are a numerous genus, and much 
in evidence on warm summer evenings. They not 
only fly, but are capable of running at a great speed. 

Royal Academy was founded in London, in 1766. 
under tlie {latronage of Cemrge III., with .Sir Joshua 
Koyiiolds, who was knighted for the orxaston, as 
first president The early exhibitions of the 
Academy were held first in Pall Mall, and liter in 
Somerset Hou.^e, where the exhibitions continued to 
be held until 1838, when, the National Gallery being 
built, the Academy moved its quarters to that 
building. In 1869 the present Royal Academy, at 
Burlington House, was opened. The Academy 
numbers 40 R.A.’s and about 30 A.K.A.'s. The 

B residents have been; Sir Josliua Reynolds (1768), 
enjamln West (179^. James Wyatt (1805), Benjamin 
West (1806), Sir Thomas Liwrcnce (1820), Sir 
Martin A. Shec (1830), Sir Charles Fnstlake (i8wl 
Sir Francis Grant (1866), Lord l.cighton (1878), Sir 
J. E. Millais (1896), and Sir H. J. Poynter (1896), 
Royal Academy of Muclo, founded in 1823, has 
enjoyed a Royal charter since 1830, and ^ annual 
Government grant of £500 since 1866. F.^ry form 
of music is i.iueht there, and the chief modem 
languages. It has valmihle .st holarslups. and has 
produced many eiiiineiit imisiciaiis. 

Royal A^lcuUural BooSety was founded in 
1838 and IncnriKiwied in 1840. it holds an ammal 
show, at which valuable prizes are dffered for the 
best stock and the most important inventions In 
agricultural iin]>lements. These shows were held at 
different places each year from 1839 until a few 
years ago, when London was fixed ujum as wluit W'as 
hoped would be a permanent show place, and a 
large tract of ground was secured at Park Royal for 
that puri>ose. The sliows held at the latter place, 
however, failed to attract the public, and a revenion 
was made to the old system In 1906. 

Royal Collega of nasic, at Kensington Gore, 
was incogiorated in 1883, and receives pupils of both 
sexes. 

Close Free Scholarships. 

Royal Humane Society* (See Humana 


WDiiage or musio* ai ivensingion 
s incomorated in 1883, and receives pupils of bot 
ces. It has 57 Open Free Scholarships and i 
>se Free Scholarships. 

Humane Society. (See Human, 

ft^toa was establiriied in jfpg, end 
w«is incorporated by Royal charter in x8oo lor ^ the 
diffusion of knowledge" and the foclHtating of fat* 
Tontions and sclentlfie discoveries. It was In the 
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buildinir of tlie Institution that Faraday conducted 
his experiiiients. Since 1833 it Itas supniirted two 
proressors, one of chemistry nnd one of physiolot.'y. 
Royal Boolety was founded in 1660 and received a 
Royal charter in 1662, Sir Robert Moray betne the 
first president. Two years later the society be^rsn to 
publish its Philosophical TransacHous. It was 
to the Royal Society that Newton first read his 
Principta^ which was ordered to be printed. The 
meetiiif^ of the society have been held in rooms in 
Burlington House since 1857. There is a Parlia- 
xnenta^ grant of ;£'4.ooo a year to the society for 
scientific purposes. Among the presidents liave been 
Sir Christopher Wren, Pepys. Sir Isaac Newton, Sir 
Joseph Banks, Sir Huinphiy Davy, Professor Huxley, 
Lord Rayleigh, and Sir Arcluhaid Oeikie. , 
Rubber, produced from tlie juice of certain trees and 
shrubs of tropical countries, is in such extensive 
demand now for tyres and other purposes that rubber 
plantations have been established m almost every part 
of the world wliere rubber can be grown. The best 
kinds come from the Amazon valley. In xpioa ep’eat 
rubber “ boom " was experienced, liundreds or new 
companies being floated, while the price of rubber was 
more than doubled. Tlicre is an annual consumption 
of some 195,000 tons of rubber at tlie present time 
(1914), An artificial rubber, “synthetic rubber" 
was mtroduced in 191s. 

Rablfion, a small nver falling info the Adriatic, and 
forming c»ie of the Italian boundaries, the crossing 
of which anciently involved decisive action and con- 
stituted a declaration of war. Thus the phrase 
“crossing the Rubicon" came into general use, 
denoting an act from which there is no witlidrawal. 
Rubidium, a scarce clement first discovered in 
certain mineral waters in Bavaria in 1861 by Bunsen. 
It is always associated with lithium, and frequently 
with potassium and sodium. 

Rubrles are the special instructions in regard to the 
ceremonies of the Church, appearing in the Prayer 
Book, and easily denoted by being printed in red. 
Rubiy is a deep red kind of Corundum, and a variety 
of sapphire: one of the most valu^ of precious 
stones, the best examples being worth more tlian 
diamonds of the same size and quality. Bunna 
yields some of the finest, and rubies of inferior colour 
are found in Siam, Ceylon, Soutli Africa, and BraziL 
Rudd, a fresh-water fish of wide distribution, plentiful 
in the rivers of Britain, and found hi most other 
parts of Europe, also In Asia Minor. It is of a 
nddlsh-gold colour, with a greemsli-blue beard. It 
averages from x to a lb. in weight. 

RudeBnelmur, a noted brand of wine made from 
grapes grown in the districts of Rudeshelmcr on the 
n^t bank of the Rhine. 

RulL a bird of the sandpiper family, which was at 
one time very common in the Fen districts. The 
males are peculiar in having a well-developed rufl^ of 
feathers round tlie neck. 

Ruffu, a small fresh-water fi.sh common in most parts 
of Central Europe, and similar in appearance to the 
ordinary perch. It is found in British rivers. 
Ruflleu, the name given to a pleated strip of fine 
linen worn by men in the breast of the ^nirt, and 
fasliionable down to the early part of the 19th century. 
"Rule, Bstteniilal*' the national sea-song of 
England, was written by James Thomson, the author 
oftne “ Seasons," and set to music by Dr, Arne 
about Z 740 > 

Rum, an ardent spirit distilled from molasses, and 
containing from 40 to 50 per cent, of alcohol. It is 
chiefly manufactured in the West Indies, and'< 3 erJve$ 
its special flavour from a volatile oil. 

RummaJltta, a class of ruminants that chew the 
cud, being provided with a compartmented stomach, 
enabling them to swallow food, and afterwards hsiag 
It back to the mouth for mastication. 

Rumma^ Bulu, the name given to a clearfiw-out 
sale of articles, at docks or other public places, 
which have not beeh claimed by their ttwnen within 
a prescribed period. 

RunM or Runlo InuoFlptlonu, the description 
appUed to certain alphabetic characters discovered 
cut upon stone monuments and implements found in 


many parts of Europe, including England. In only 
a very few instances hu it been possible to put any 
distinct and conclusive inteipretatlon upon them. 

Rnpnn, an East Indian coin forming the standard 
umt of value in India. It is of the nominal value of 
9S.. but. owing to the fluctuating price of sUvefi its 
value has much deteriorated m recent yean, its 
actual value bdng rated by an Act of Parliament in 
1898 at zs. 4d. 

Rnui, a gcnu.s of deer Inhabiting India, Ceylon, the 
Philippines, and the Malay Archipelago. It stands 
about 5 feet high, is of a dark brown hue, and of a 
somewhat sturdy build. Its antlers are long and 
powerful. The Sambur Is the most familiar qieeles, 

Rluioehinn, a red substance resulting from ev^ier- 
ating the green solution formed when chlorine, water 
and ammonia are added to quinine already in soiutiem. 

Runnlan Orand Duken.— Ttie surviving male 
relatives of the Czar Nicolas II. extend to cousins of 
third degree and are all grand dukes. These 
thirty male members of the imperial house are a 
serious burden on poverty-stricken Russia, for each 
one of tliem receives as his birthright an income of 
£100,000, approximately, a year from the moment he 
sees the light of the world till the hour of his death. 
The present sum paid to the grand dukes and 
princes of the Russian Imperial house thus amounts to 
a total of about three millions sterling per annum. 
Between them these grand-dukes and princes own 
5.000 square miles of land, or about one-fortieth part 
of the entire territory of European Russia. Baades 
these vast estates, they possess no less than 335 
palaces and castles, and employ some ao,ooo domestic 
servants. 

Rathven Raid was the conspiracy of which 
Ruthven, Earl of Gowrie. was the leader in xfia, 
directed i^amst James VI. of Scotland, which was 
unsuccessful, and in consequence of which Cowrie 
lost his life two years later. 

Rya Houaa Plot, formed In 1683 with the object of 
assassinating Charles II. and the Duke or York 
(afterwards Tames II.), in order to secure the 
succession of the Duke of Monmouth. The plot was 
frustrated, and among those who suffered death for 
supposed participation in It were Lord William 
Russeli ana Algernon Sidney. The meetiiy place 
of the conspirators was Broxboume, Hertfordihire. 

B 

Babol, the typical genus of the Sabatida family of 
fan-shaped leaved palms. Sahql palmetto Is the 
Palmetto Palm. 

Bskbaoth, a Hebrew word, meaning an army ox 
host, ana applied sometimes to the Supreme Bmng, 
z.g. “ the Lord of Hosts," (Rom. lx, 99). 

Saobatavlann, a term generally employed to 
designate such as rigidly observe the Sabbath, but 
in the 17th century appued to a sect which was in 
favour of Saturday (Seventh Day) being honoured 
as the Christian Sabbath. In America at the present 
time there are still several sects of Sabbatanans, or 
Seventh Day B^tlsts. 

Babteth, the Day of Rest as ordained by God. 
Christians make it the first day of the week, and the 
Jews the seventh. 

Sabbath Bveaklntf.— In England penalties for the 
disregard of the Sabbath have been imposed ftom 
time to time by the Lc^lature. By the Statute ao, 
Charles II., c. 7, still in force. “No person is 
allowed to work on the Lord's day, or use any boat 
or barge, or expose any goods for sale, except meat 
inoubne houses, milk at certain hours, and works of 
necessity or charity, on forfeiture of 58." Proaeeu- 
tions under this Act are regularly carried out In 
several places, and the penalty imposed is duly 
paid by tradesmen who break the law. 

B«bbanealV«AF was Instituted by the Jews In 
ancient times for the purpose of giving the soil a 

• rest from cultivation. This wes every seventh year. 

Babnllloalam designates a religion founded br 
Sabelllus in Egypt m the 3rd centu^, and did not 
accept the Trinity. ACouncil of the Roman Chun^ 
condemtied it in A.D. efio. 
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were a brave race inhabiting; a territory 
near Rome in early times. Komalus, it is said, lured 
the Sabine men to the Roman sports, and in their 
absence carried ott' their daughters by force. Ulti< 
nvitely the Sabines were absorbed in the Roman 
people about 366 B.C. 

a benutifully furred maiiimnl of the weasel 
family, inhabiting Siberia and other parts of Northern 
Asia. It is bri^it brown in colour, and has a long, 
bushy tail. Tlicre is also an American variety. 
Wherever It exists it is hunted for its valuable fur. 

Baecbartn is an lonideof orthosulphobenzoicacid. a 
coal-tar product, and Is 300 times as sweet as cane 
sugar. It is not used as a sulistitute for sugar, but 
simply as a sweetening agent when sugar is for utdden, 
as in certain discase.s. ft li.is no value as a food. 

Baeeharold, a aime given by K.'iue to a sweetish 
substance, similar to orcin, produced by the dc« 
C'jmposition of llccren’s pseudfo-erythrin. 

BaoohaVOmeteVt an instrument for detcrniming the 
amount of sugar tii solution by means of polanscd 
light. Used m breweries and. distilleries for esti> 
iimtiiig the specific gravity of worts. &c. 

Back was the name given m olden times to the white 
dry wines of Spain and Madeira, canary being the 
most popular. 

Baoramant* according to tlic Protestant Church, 
includes Baptism luid the Lord's Supper. In the 
Roman Catholic Chnn h there are .seven Sacraments. 
(Sec Roman Catholic Church.) 

Baerod Book* of the East is the term applied to 
the Books in which the faithsot Brahmans, Buddhists 
and Mahonimcdains arc .set down : and are claimed 
by believers to be works of Divine inspir.ition. 

Baored Wars of the am lonts « ere tliree in number— 
those of the Aphictyotis against Cirrha, 59^ B.C. ; 
that between the Phociaiis and tlie Delphians, 
44a B.C. : and tliat of the Phocians and the Mace- 
donians, 34<i R.C. 

Baorlfioe* the offering up to a deity of some object 
as an expression of tlianksgiving or penitence. The 
first sacrifice we re.acl of in tlie Bible was that oH ered 
to by Abel. Thu ancient Greeks and the 
Romans practised sacrifice largely, and the history 
of Paganism is full of stones of human s,'icrifices. 
Some savage races indulge m these inhuman cruelties 
even at the present 

Bsuirllada is the brcMUmg into a place of worshi]) 
and stealing articles thcrcboni. Iti olden times these 
offences were punishable with death, liut by Acts 
passed in the last century the punislinieiit was 
generally treated as an ordin.iry burglarious offence. 

Baddies were introduced by the ancient Greeks or 
RomaiiF, and were not known m England probably 
before the 6tli century. 

BadduoMB, a Jewish sect of unbelievers, who held 
1 was mortal, and that there wa.s no here- 
after. Alluded to in the New Testament. 

Bafcty Lamp, as used m coni mines, w.is invented 
by Sir Hiimpiiry Davy in 1815, ami illustrates the 
principle that flame surrounded by fine wire-gauze is 
mefTective to ignite inflduimnbrc g.iscs. George 
Stephenson invented a safety lamp about the .same 
tunc and much on the same principle, but the com- 
pletely offectivQ safety lamp lus yet to be invented. 

Batfltta, or " the Arrow,” one of the celestial con- 
stoll.'itions situated between Cvgniis and At^inla. 
Sagittarius is another of the zoiiMcal constellations, 
consisting of 69 stars, winch ancient astronomers 
worked into tlie representation of an archer. It is 
situ.nted between Scoroio and Capricomus. 

Baida, an antelope of Tartary, western Asia, and 
Eastern Europe, tawny yellow, and about the size of 
the fallow deer. 

Balntoln, a widely cultivated forage plant, especially 
adapted for slieep. It is of strong, loafy growth and 
bears bright red flowers. 

Balamandar, a stmcics of anipWbian lizard, of 
which there aie several varieties: the spotted sala- 
mander is black spotted with gold, and is popularly 
credited with being Incombustible in fire, which il. 
of coursoi a fallacy. Neither is it venomous, as has 
been supposed. 

BaUoIHi a white crystalline substance, much used as 


a medicament, and obtained from the bark of willow- 
poplar, and other allied trees. It is a compound of 
carhon.Biydrogcn and oxygen. 

BsUlo Law was instituted in France in the 6th 
century for the purpose of excluding females from 
inheriting the Crown. The Bourbons mtroduced the 
same law into Spain, but this was abolislicd by 
decree in 1^0 to enable Isabella 11 . to succeed. 

Salloyllo JCold can be obtained from the flowers of 
the meadow-sweet, and from oil of wliitergreen. but 
is now usually prepared by the action of carbon 
dioxide on sodium pnenate under pressure. The acid 
is then prepared from the sodium salicj'latc. It is 
used both as an antiseptic and as a food preservative. 

Salmon, a familiar fish notable for its habit of 
ascendmg rivers from the sea 4^ tlm autumn and 
thtre depositing its spawn, nof^turning to the sea 
until the early spring. It is unlawful to catch salmon 
between September X4th and February xst. 

Balt. one of the uMcst of condiments, exists in many 
substances, and is chloride of sodium, compounded 
of the non-metal chlorine and the metal socliiim. It 
is obtained from deposits in the earth, from salt- 
sprin;^ and from sea-water. There arc salt mines 
in G^icia which have been worked for hundreds of 
years. 1 he olucf English salt-mines are in Chesliire. 
Saltpatra. (See Nitre.) 

Salvage, compensation given in respect of property 
s.ivcd from the perils of the sea, when the snip con- 
taining it has had to be abandoned, or it has been 
lost. Salvage compensation varies from one-tciith to 
one-half the value of the rescued protierty. 

Balvation Army originated m East London in 
i8te, under the n.irne of the Christian Mission, by 
Willmiii Booth, a tanner Methodist minister. The 
body in 1878 took the title of the Salvation Army, 
and for working purposes adopted a quasi-military 
orgamsatiun, with its General (Mr. Booth) as its 
coinmundcr-ia-chicf. l‘be movement had for its 
object the promotion of religion among the masses, 
and has been earned on with great energy and 
success. It publishes 63 periodicals m 34 kinguages, 
with a total weekly issue of over r 4 millions. Its 
operations extend to 52 countries and colonies. It 
lias over 7,^ corps, circles, and societies, upwards 
of 80,000 oTHcers and cadets, and 55,330 voluntary 
local officers. It has 644 shelters ami homes. In 
this braiich of its work u supplies annually over five 
million bedc and more than eight million meals. An 
Intematiunai Congress ot Salvationists was hekl m 
London in 1904, and again in 1914. and King 
Edward recc'ivetl “ General" Booth 111 private audi- 
ence at Buckingham Palace. Loiter the venerable 
head of the organisation made extensive rnotor-car 
tours and trips abroad in furtherance of his 
work. His health failed, however, early in igrs, 
and after an oneration on his c.ves, and the almost 
total loss of Ins siglit lie broke down and died 
in August and was given a great funeral .ifter a 
lying-in stale. Brain well Booth, his son, succeeded 
him. 

Buiatorlam, an institution for the reception of 
people out of hc,ilth, and requiring nursing and 
medical attendance. • 

Banetuarles were places where offenders against 
the law were free from ;irrest, and . - Vi- 

when all such asyliuub were suppressed in this 
country, several {xirts of I^ondon were treated as 
sanctuaries. The chief of these refuge localities was 
in Whitefriars. There were others m the Minories, 
Mitre Court, the Savoy, Westininster and the Mint. 
There were also sanctuaiies at Beverley and at 
St. Burian's in Cornwall. 

Band Blast, an American invention introduced in 
x87i, Is a method of cutting or decorating glass and 
other hard substances by means of sand driven by a 
blast of air or steam. 

Bandarling, a bird of the sandpiper farallv, 
occurring on the British coast mostly as a bird bi 
passage, and making its Iiumc in Arctic regions. 

Band Grodaa, a common bird of tlie grouse fiimily, 
Inhabiting Southern Europe and Northern Africa. 

Bandnlpar, a bird compnsmg several varieties, some 
of which Inhabit Britain along the Northern coasts. 
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SftlihttdviMi, the Riicient Jewish Ecclesiastical 
CeuAcil of 70 meiohnrs, said to have been ^ricrhiated 
by Moses when he called together 70 eAden to assist 
hirn as judges. In modem times the Sanhedrim has 
only bMn summoned on very rare occasions, such as 
that convoked by Napoleon 1 . in x8o6. 

Eaultatloik, the science of health in hs application 
to disease prevention generally, embracing the 
investigation of drainage, air supply, isolation in 
Infectious disease, and hygienic measures of all 
kinds. The Sanitary Itistitute of Great Britain, 
founded In 1876, has accomplished much valuable 
vrork in the interests of public health mid convenience. 

ESBkhyat one of the leading systems of the Hindoo 
faith, and supposed to be the philosophy from which 
Buddhism originated. It recognises no deity^ but 
assumes the existence of primordial matter and of 
spiritual individuality. 

Eana-OulottAM. a term originally applied by the 
French aristociatS to the revolutionary leaders in 
xTpo, and afterwaid? adopted by the latter as a title 
ofhonour. 

■sunakvlt is tha language of ancient East India, 
spoken by the Brahmins, and existing in early 
Oriental literature. As written in India at the present 
day the Sanskrit alphabet co^rises 47 letters— 
X4 vowels and 33 consonants. The language is still 
s^ken in certain parts of southern India. 

Baponln. a compound obtained from the soapwort 
root, and from certain barks, seeds, and plants. It 
it utilised to some extent as a bronchial remedy, and 
in its pulverised form induces excessive sneering. 

Eai^aa*Vood, the timber of a tree attaining a 
height of from 30 feet to 40 feet, abumlant in Ce^on 
ana the East Indies. It is chiefly of value as 
yielding a red dye. 

Bapperamad llliieM« the name given originally 
to membert of the regiment of Royal Kngineers. 

Eapphle Vaima, a metric form of verse said to have 
been Invented by Sappho, the lyric poetess of 
Mitylene, who flourished about doo B.C. This verse 
consists of five trochees, the second of wluch is a 
spondee, and the third a dactyl. 

Eapphtra, a valuable deep blue stone, next in 
hardness to the diamond, found mostly in India, 
Ceylon, and Northern Italy. 

Eavaoena, a band of Bedovdn Arabs, who in the 
Middle Ages were employed with considerable 
success by the Emperor Valons amlnst the Goths. 
In the 6th centuiy they became Mmiommcdaiis, and 
In tite 8th conquered Spain. Later, the term 
Saracen was used to indicate the non-Christian 
xiaccs generally against whom the Crusades were 
directed. 

Earolna, a white crystanine solid found In animal 
tissues and juices. 

Earoophafus* the name given to a stone coffin, 
such as was used by the ancient Egyptians, Greeks 
and Homans, for receiving the remains of their 
flimous dead. I'hese sacophagi were often de- 
corated with rich carvings and sculptures. 

Eavdlnef formerly supposed to be a distinct species 
of fish, but now conclusively proved to be the 
young of the pilchard. They abound hi the 
Mediterranean and on the Norwegian coasts, and 
form a valuable tabic commodity, being largely 
preserved in oil and other substances for British, 
Continental and American consumption. 

NkVEonpXt a species of agate comprising layers of 
alteriuiting brown, red, white &iia other colours. 
It is much esteemed as a gem. 

BttfMACOllti, a valuable ornamental marble oc- 
curring near Sarrancolin in the Aure 
I^rance. It is vsrl-eoloured, with yellow pre- 
dominating. 

ElubMUSldea were a dynasty of Persian rulers 
descended from Artaxerxes. They reigned from 
aa6 to 659. 

EUMPllnw b native boric acid of a yellow white 
colour, occurring as a deposit in th^ watet from 
the hot springs' of Tuscany. 

Eistellltfift are small planets revolving round the 
larger ones. The moon is the earth’s only 
■atelUte. Saturn has dghl- 


B&tlB, a silk fobric of flossy surbee ef a vehrtty 
texture, once very fashionable for dresaes, but obw 
little used except for trimming purposes. 
Eatln-BlPd* the bmous " bower bird" of AuatiUUa 
so named from its habit of constnictix^ a bower- 
like nest; has a glossy black plumage, with die 
under parts yellow. 

Batlnvood. the timber ef a tree plentiful ki India 
and Ceylon, and valued for cabinet Work. It b of 
fine min and ve^ hard. Varieties UIsO exist in 
the West Indies, Florida and Tasmanb. 

EbttPap, the name given in ancient times to a 
Persian Governor of a Province. 

Batarday. the sevendi day of the week (the 
Jewbh Sabbath), derived its namU finom .Saturn, or, 
as some hold, is called after the Saxon Idol, 
Satenio, which was worshipped on this day. 
Batuvn, a planet, the sixth from the Sun. from 
which it is distant about 87a millions of miles, and 
around which it makes a revolution in days. 

It is about 77.930 miles in mean diameter, or ten 
times as large as the earth, and rotates on Its 
axis in ten and a quarter hours, lit b surrounded 
by a series of rings apart from, but revolving 
round, the planet. It has eight satellitett. 
Saturnalia, festivals lield ui ancient Rome in 
honour of the god Saturn. They were made the 
scene of the most Imisteious festivities, and were 
continued for several days about the middle of 
December. 

BimrOMtoa, the name given to a genus of fesiD 

cetaceans discovered in the Tertiary formation of 
South America. (Section.) 

BavlnBi* Bank. (See Banking in *' Business 
savoy Palaoa, in London, between the Strand 
and the Thames, was onglnaliy built in the nth 
century by Peter of Savoy. It was burnt in nie 
Wat Tyter Rebellion in i38x. and afterwards restored 
and converted into a hospital in the nigii of 
Henry VII. It was here that the famous but fruit, 
less Savoy Conference was held between the Church 
and the Presbyterbn Party in x66x. The ancient 
chapel of the Savoy was burnlt down in 1864, but 
rebuilt the following year. 

Saw, a tool said, hy Pliny, to have been Invented by 
Daidaius, and fashioned in imitation of the jaw-bone 
of a snake. Saw-mills date from the zsth century. In 
Madeira and Breslau, but they were not introduced 
into England before the 17th century, and even then 
met with great opposition. The circular saw was 
invented in the i8tli century. 

Bawfleb, a sub-tropical fish whose snoot often attains 
the length of several feet, and is provided with 
saw-like projections which render It ouigerous oven 
to the whale Itself. 

Baxonn, a Teutonic race originat|y inhabltiiw what 
is now Holstein. It was from this fieople that the 
conquerors of England sprang in the sth century. 
Boald, the name of the Norse poets, who were some- 
what analogous to tlie bards o« Wales. Their office 
was to celebrate the achievements of their warriors 
and leaders. 

Boandalum Magnatum, a law passed In 1378. 
prescribing certain punLsIiments to such as circulated 
scandalous statements concerning peers. Ministers, 
and other public functionaries. 

BoapvlaP, a vestment hanging from the shoulder to 
the knees, worn Ity members of certain Roman 
Catholic orders. The name is also given to two 
small pieces of cloth worn over the shoulders by lay 
members Of the church m honour of the Virgin. 
BeapalMBlia« a genus of beetles widely distribiited 
through Africa and Asia and the inner parts of 
Eiircme. It is to this genus that tlie ^‘Sacred 
Beetle" of the Egyptians belongs, ahd numerous 
representations of it are found on andenc mtmtiments. 
Boeat, a sni 4 [ Anglo-Saxon coin, circulated in the 
7th and Sth r^tunes, and worth nominally a penny; 
struck sometimes in silver. 

fifteptlon, a sect of phllosophen founded by Pyrrho 
in ancient Greece ^ B.C. Their phttosophy con- 
sisted fad general dom>t eoneexnlng evefytMiKg. 
BonptM, the staff or rod constituting ttaa aymbbl oC 
supreme authority. Tarquin, the elder, waa the ftrat 
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to Msumo the sceptre in M B,C The 

French Ungs of the 5th century made a goldoB tod 
their sceptre. 

of gin. commonly called Hollands, 
manufiietuxed at Schiedam, from the Juice of the 
Juniper berry and malt barley. 
gi yhiiMH was constituted a punishable oflence in 1713. 

S broke intnduclog a law *'to prevent the 
t of schism and for the further security of Che 
les of England and Ireland as by law estab- 
lished." Teachers were required to conform to the 
Church. The Act was repealed in 1719. 
l|gWff*i the geological name of certain rocks in 
closely parallel layers, the mica schist being the 
moat impartant. Quartz is a main constituent, 
■ehoolment or Sofaolutie Phllowph«vs, 
were a body who. in the Middle Ages, devoted 
themselves to the study and exposition of difficult 
questions of religious inquire, and attempted to 
leconcile the teaching of the Giurcli to the dictates 
of human reason. Amongst the chief Schofjlincn 
were Archbishop Anselm, Albertiis Magnus, Thomas 
Aquinas, Peter Lombard, and Duns Scotus. 
Bohooaar. a small two-masted vessel with fore and 
aft sails. Some also carry top-sails. The schooner 
Is a favourite sailing vessel on account of its speed, 
■corploilt a huge form of spider, in structure not 
unlike a lobster. It is only found in hot climates 
and often attains a length of 6 or 7 indies. The 
tail is provided witli a venomous sting, which, though 
seldom fhtal, causes extreme (lain. 

BootlSia were followers of the Schoolman, John Duns 
Scotus, who propounded certain moral laws and 
doctrines whicn were somewhat at v.'iri.ince with the 
teachings of the main body of Schoolmen. 
8qoaM,.Boy. This movement, founded bv Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir R. fiaden-Powell **to help the boys of 
whatever class to become all-round men," has been 
developed with great spirit and success. There is a 
membership of over xoo,ooo in the United Kingdom, 
and of 150,000 in other parts of the Empire. The 
movement has been extended to girls. 

Boniplatln English apothecaries weight, comprises 
so grains, or the third of a drachm. In ancient Rome 
a scruple was the a4th part of an ounce, and also 
indicated a suriace and a time measure. 

Boulpiwa is believed to have originated in Egypt, 
—J B.: , — _r . Sicyoii 


Lyuppus was appointed sculptor to 
' — The greatest of the 


'hny 1 

about 468 B.C. 

Alexander the B.C. 

Grecian sculptors were Phidias (43 R.C.). Myron 
(480 B.C.) and Praxiteles (363 O.C.). The Romans 
did not cultivate sculpture with any special success, 
and it was not until the Art revival of the Middle 
^es that it was earnestly taken up again. It was 
Michael Angelo who carried ItaUan sculpture to it*, 
highest point m the i6th century. Not until the zStli 
century did England produce any particularly 
Striking sculpture, and even then the art was mainly 
represtmted by foreigners. The chief EngUsli 
sculptors since then have been Flaxinan, Chantrey, 
Westmacott, Gibson, Foley, 'Woollier and Thomy- 
croft. Canova, In Italy, and Tliurwaldsen, In 
Denmark, were among the greatest sculptors of the 
z^th century, and at the present day Rodin holds the 
mghest rank among French sculptors. 

■oatBtfB* or oscuage, was a feudal tax levied on 
lands subject to knight service, the service being 
axorcised in lieu of paying the tax. 

BbFtblaiiB, a nomaaic people of ancient times, 
originally Inhabiting the Steppes of Russia, but 
subsequently occupied a part of India. 

Baa Bagla, a large genus of Eagles, consisting of 
seven species, two ofwhich occur ui Europe, rtiey 
live on fish and carrion and sometimes seek their 
prey among living animals. 

Baa Blanhaiitt a curious species of seat, the males 
of which possess a proboscis a t|>ot or more in 
length. They are found on the coast of Califoraia, 
ana in ceitam parts of the Southern Ocean, and have 
a eomnerdal value for their blubber. • 

wM Hona* a rather common sea-fish, very numerous 
to tim^tropict and comprising some so species. 
Their bodm are ringed and have psmensile 
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tails. Their heads are horse-shaped, and Uiey swhn 
in a VMtlcal position. 

BaiUB,%r Bltfnats, have been In use from the 
remotest times. Some impressions of seals of Saxon 
kiims are in the British Museum. The Great Seal 
of England was first used by Edward the Confessor, 
and it is the Great Seal that is used on the writs 
summoning Parliament, and for sealing all State 
documents of imporunce. The Lord Chancellor is 
the official custoaian of the Seal. 

Baa Mauae, a genus of Annelids of the Aphrodite 
fiuiilly, of oval sti^e and some 8 or p inches long, 
and iridescent. Tliey are covered (with fine hairs, 
and in some species ate barbed and bristled. 

BiMhOOna comprise the four natural divisions of the 
year, and are due to the inclinations of the earth's 
alKs to the plane of the elliptic. (See Bqalnox.) 
The spring season is entered about the sist March, 
autumn September as. The summer and winter 
seasons are governed by the solstices (which see), and 
begin resi>ectively at.out June ei and December 22. 

Boa Uponln, a curious kind of ecliinoio encased in a 
calcareous globular shell, covered with spines which 
are used both for defence and loconiotinii. 

**Se>Baptlata** were a sect ot the Z7th century, 
who held that baptism was sufficiently fulfilled by a 
man baptising himself. 

Baopetsiry Bird, so called beratise of the quill-like 
plumes about its ears, is a bird of prey coniinon in 
Africa, and of considerable service as an extcrimnator 
of snakes. It is a large bird about 4 feet in height. 

Booulorlam describes the principles first advocated 
by Bradlai^h, Holyoake and others, not in op- 
position to Christianity, but apart from it. anti deals 
with matters of human welfare and utiht} . ignoring 
altogether theological questions. 

Badon ChalPB were first made at Sedan in France 
in the z6th century, ami introduced into England in 
the reign of James I. Tliey were in general use la 
the 18th century, when they were the usual means of 
carnage for ladies and gentlemen, Tiiey were 
borne on two side poles by a couple of bearers, and 
only accommodated one person. 

Bod^oOTt Battla of. was the deciding battle of 
the Monmouth Kebellion, and was fought on July 
6Tb, 1685, at bedgnaoor m Somersetshire. The Duke 
of Monmouth was made captive, end afterwards tried 
and beheaded. 

BodUlon. the Incitement to opposition to the 
governing powers, was formerly severely dealt with. 

A Sedition Bill was passed m 1795. and for the next 
quarter of a century this statute was much in 
evidence to put down seditious writings, meetings, 
and assemblies. In later tunes nituierous prosecu- 
tions for sedition iiave taken place in Ireland. 

Bolamometop, an mstruiuent for measuring the 
force of earthquake shocks, is m i» present improved 
form the invention of Messrs. Ewing and Grey. It 
is a cluckwrirk apparatus, with a duplex pendulum, 
and records the direction and vd^ity of seisinic 
waves. 

BalAan Boclaty, for the study of Englisli legal 
history, was founded in X687. 

Balamum, a non-metallic element "of a dark red 
colour, and solid, found associated with sulphur, 
iron, pyrites, etc., though only in small quantities. 
It possesses strong dectric resistance, and is 
valuable m the construction of electrical instruments. 

BatNDuiyiii^ Opdlnuioa was a measure passed 
in i6u- iwovidiiig tiiac no member of Parlmment 
ahoula hold military or civil office, and was forced 
through the House of Command by Cromwdl, in 
order to deprive the Earl of Essex and other Pred>y« 
terians of power. 

Bamlnoloa, a tribe of North American Indians 
originally located in Florida, but now for tlie most 
part living o«i reservations in the Indian Teidinty. 
Up to x8^ they gave the United States Covernmeiit 
much tzouble. and several campaigns were necenaiy 
before they were subdued. 

Bamltlo UnBaaBan are divided into two aectlons: 
one Including the Assyrian, Aiamsean, Hebrew and 
Fhcsnldan groups ; the othev caobraclng the AraMa 
and the Etluopian. Tlw Arabic is the au»t copiotts. 
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the Arainasan the poorest ; the Hebrew standing in 
an intermediary position. 

Eanatei the higher governing Assembly ofPa L^s* 
lature The Senate of Rome originally comprised 
100 members, all of whom were patricians. The 
number was increased from time to time, and under 
Julius Caesar reached poo. The Frendi Senate dates 
from 1799; the United States Senate from the 
establisiment of the Republic. 

BanaMhal. a high official of a royal or noble house* 
hold, the title originating in Fmnce in the xoth 
century, and being afterwards adopted in England 
and other parts of Europe. 

■•pamsttats, the name given to the Dissenters in 
the time of Charles II., who pressed several severe 
measures agmnst tliem. In recent times the term 
has been applied to the Irish Home Rule Party. «. 

■aphai>dlra« the name of the descendants of those 
Tews of Spain and Portugal who left tliose countries 
in the Kth and x6th centuries to avoid the persecu- 
tions of the Inquisition. 

■epia* a pigment prepared from a black secredon of 
the cutfle-tish. In the £a.st it is used a.s a writing 
ink, but in this country is best known as a colour, 
which is formed by its being treated with caustic lye. 

BM>oys» native Indian troops under the commana of 
British officers. The name dates back to the x6th 
century when the Prince of Sind had a bodyguard of 
natives dressed and armed like £urope.ins. The 
Sepoys comprise o\'er 150,000 men, the Imperial 
Inman army containing about half the number. 

Baptembep. the nintii month of the year, and the 
seventh of the old Roman calendar ; hence the name, 
from Septimus. The designation was several times 
changed by the Emperors, but none of the new 
names survived for long. 

Baptambriats were tliose who took part in the 
massacre of prisoners in Paris in Sentember, 1792. 

Baptnagaatma Sunday i^ the third Sunday before 
Lent. 

Bauuln, a gold coin of Italy, notably of Venice, 
which circulated from the X3tli to the 18th century. 
It was worth about 9s. 3d. English. 

Barfs, the name given to the slaves formerly existing 
in Russia, who answered to tlie coiulitiun of the 
feudal ** villeins " of England. They were attached 
to the soil and were transferred wirh it in all sales or 
leases. They were the absolute property of the 
landlords. In z86x the whole of the serfs in Rusaa 
were emancipated. Seifdoni existed in Prussia down 
to 1703, in Denmark to X7a6, and in the German 
hereditary States to 1781. 

Bartfa, a mixed worsted cloth much used for male 
and female garments, and of considerable durability. 

Burjeanto at Law, the highest degree of barrister- 
rank formerly existing in England ; until X873 it was 
necessary for all Common Law J udges to be Serjeants 
before fheir elevation to the Bench. This obligation 
was abolished, by the judicature Act of that year, 
and no Serjeants have been made .since x868. 

BuPValt a small carnivorous animal of the lynx order, 
with black spots on a tawny ground. ' It is numerous 
in Africa, preys upon the smaller animals of the 
deer family, and is sometimes styled the ** Tiger Cat.” 

Bettlamuxit, Act of, was passed in xASg, with the 
object of limiting the Succession to tlie British 'J'hnme 
to Protestants. 

Beven Ghamplonc of Chrlitanclom, as set 

forth in mediarval literature, were St. George of 
England, St. Andrew of SuOtlaiid, St. Patrick of 
Ireland, St. David of Wales, St. James of Spain, St. 
Denis of France, and St. Anthony of Italy. 

Ba van Ctaurahas of Ada, referred to in the^Rcvela• 
tiori of St. John, were those of Ephesus, foun'oed by 
St. Paul in 57, Smyrna, Peigamc^, Thyatna, Sardis, 
Philadelphia (now Allah Shanr) and Laodicea. 

Bavan Bstgaa (or Seven Wise Men of Greece}, 
regarded as the chief ptiilosopbers of the age before 
Socrates, were, according to the best authorities, 
Solon of Athens; Thales of Miletus; Pittaccus of 
Mitylene ; Dias of Pricne : Chilo of Spam : Cleobulus 
of Llndus; and Perlander of Corintli. 

Bavan Blaapan, of the ancient l^nd, took refuge 
from the wrath of the Emperor Decius in a mountain 


cavern, when th^ were made to deep for 300 yearf . 
A festival to celebrate their awakening is kept In the 
Roman Church on vjXh July. 

Bavan Wondam of tha World were: x, tha 
Pyramids of Egypt ; a, the tomb of Mausolus, Kiiw 
of CarLi (hence the word mausoleum) ; 3. the Templa 
of Diana at Ephesus ; 4, the Walls and Hangmg 
Gardens of Babylon; 4. the Colossus at Rhodes; 
6, the Ivonr and Gold Statue of Jupiter Olympus; 
and 7, the Pharos, or Watch Tower built at Alexan- 
dria by Ptolemy Phlladelphus, King of Egypt. 

Bo van Yaara' War was tluit waged by Frederick 
the Great and England against Austria, France and 
Russia, from 1756 to X763. It resulted in the secession 
of Silesia to Prussia, of Canada to England, and In 
the strengthening of our Indian Empire. 

Bawtnd Haohlne, a machine for stitching cloth or 
other materials, and operated by manual, steam, or 
other power. Many attempts were made to produce 
such a machine between 1780 and 1840, but the first 
really practical Invention of the kind was that of 
Elias Howe, an American, In 1B41. Other sewing 
machines were afterwards introduced, and many 
improvements have been effected. 

Bavodoolma Buaday is the second Sunday before 
Lent. 

Bavtant, an Instrument which has superseded the 
quadrant as a measurer of angles between distant 
objects. It is of special importance in navigation 
and surveying, and contains 60 degrees described on 
a graduated arc. A small telescope is attached, and 
there are also a couple of mirrors which reflect the 
distant objects so as to enable them to be a .-curately 
observed. It was invented by Hadley in x7)t. 

Bhad. a common sea-fish of the herring Kind, abounding 
on the Bntibti coasts and ascending the rivers for 
spawning in the spring. Its back is dark blue, with 
silvery sides. 

Bhagvaen, shark's skin i also a leather of peculiar 
gram made from .skins of wild asses, camels, horses, 
etc., and mostly manufactured m AstraUian and 
Asia Minor. 

Bhaka, a musical term, signifying a vibrant effect 
produced by the rapid trillingof two notes. 

Bhakani were originally an English sect who emi- 
grated to America m X773, and under the leadership 
of Ann Lee established tliemselves In a community 
at New Lebanon, in New York State, They 
practise celibacy and oral confession, hold goods In 
common, and reject baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 
Dancing constitutes a part ol their worship. 

Bhalloon* a kind of cloth maniifactured from wool 
and worsted, and used chiefly for women's dresses 
and coat linings. It gets its name from the fact that 
it was originally made at Chalons. 

BhamFOOK, wood-sorrel, the three-leaved plant 
native to Ireland and the national eml^lem. 

Bhavkt a laree and powerful ocean fish, compiisliig 
many species, very widely distrilmted, but most 
numerous m tropical seas. They have formidable 
teeth and are the most carnivorous of all fishes. 
They usually attain a large size, the whalc-sharh 
being often of a length of 50 feet. Commercially the 
shark yields shagreen from its skin, the fins are made 
into gelatine, and an oil is obtained from the liver. 

BhawU are loose coverings worn by women over 
their sltoulders and were introduced into Europe 
from the East. They are made of various materials, 
wools, silk, cotton, etc., or of mixed fabrics, and those 
from Cashmere, India, are famed for their beauty ct 
colour and design. At one tune these were very 
fashionable, as were the shawls made at Paldey fot 
the great part of the xpth ceiiture. 

Bbeept a well-known fomily of ruminants of great 
utility as wool-producers, and for food. From the 
earliest times sheep have been a source of wealth to 
England. So much were they valued in the zsth aiul 
T6th centurie^hat their exportation was firequentkr 
prohibited. The chief English varieties an .the 
Leicester, Cotswold, Southdown and Cheviot breeds. 

*^Of the foreign breeds the most valued are the Merino 
sheep of Spain, which yield a fine long wooL At Die 
present day Australia and the Argentine are the 
largest wool-producing countries in the world. 
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, I a ipeniu of ducks, one of which, tlie 

common sheldrake, is an inhabitant of this countrv. 

It Isa l^utiAiI plumaged bird with white neck, Ugnt 
rad body and black head. Another species, the 
rnddy sheldrake, a native of Asia, appears in Britain 
only occasionally. See Pears’ DicHonary Poultry 
and Cage Birds, 

Shwllft meaniDf; the reeve or governor of a shire, has 
ezlstea as an office in En^nd from before the 
Norman Conquest. These county officials are now 
called Hiffh SheriflTs, and are nominated each year 
on November lath. This office has, however, in 
recent times lost much of its ancient si(rnificance, 
though it is still usually filled by men of prominence 
and wealth. They are appointed by the Crown 
upon presentation of the Judges, except in the metro- 
polis, where the citizens retain the rieht of electing 
sh^ffis for London and Middlesex. Ordinarily tlie 
teem is applied to officials acting as High Bailiffs. 

Ehlbbolatn was the test word which Jephthah used 
to distinguish the Gileadites, his own men. from the 
Ephiaimitcs as they passed the Jordan. Such as 
would not give the word were refused passage. The 
term is now frequently used to designate any special 
watchword or party pnrase. 

Bhlnld.a weapon of defence carried on the arm by 
soldiers before the invention of firearms, mostly 
made of metaU leather, cr wood. In heraldry the 
term implies a shicld-sliaped esLutcheon, forming the 
ground on whicli arms are displayed. 

Bnilling lias been an English coin from Saxon 
times, but it was not of the value of la pence imtil 
after the Conquest. The present style of shilling 
dates from the time of Heniv VII. 

■hlp-monay, first levied in the nth century, was 
re-Tmposed in a verv burdensome form by Charles I. 
in i6^-6, and was the imiTU-Hliate cause of the CMl 
War. London was assessed in 7 ships of 4,000 ton.s 
and 1,560 men, and other places in like proportion. 
Hampden was the first prominent man to refuse to 
pay the tax, and there was a general disposition to 
support him. The Long Parliament declared it to be 
illegal and in the reign of Charles II. it was ulti- 
mately abolished. 

Bhlps nave existed from prehistoric times. There is 
mention of one chat sallinl from Eg>'pt to Greece in 
1465 B.C., and in 736 B.C. the Tyrians built a double- 
declced vessel. No double-decked ship was known 
in England, however, before the Royal Harry 
was built by Henry VII., and it was not until the 
z7th century that shipbuilding w.is carried on in this 
country as a prominent indust^. 

Bhlp-WOPlil, a peculiar bivalve mollusc which 
possesses the power of boring its way through the 
timber of sliips and other wood, and is highly 
destructive. 

Bhlrts do not seem to have been generally worn in 
Europe before the 8th century. According to Stow 
woollen shirts were commonly worn until almut 1253. 
when linen of a coarse kind, then first manufactured 
in England by Flemish weavers, was adopted. 

Bbod^, the name given to a kind of cloth mainly 
compo.sed of woollen or worsted rags, tom up and 
re-faoricated by powerful machinery. It was first 
made at Bailey in Yorksliirc about 1B13, and in later 
times has become a very important industry ciii- 
ploying many thouvinds of people at Batlcy and the 
neighbouring town of Dewsbury. 

Blkoes,as covcrine.i for tlie human font, have been 
worn unni the earliest times. They are referred to 
in tlie Bible and early historical records. The shoes 
of the Jews were made of wood, rush, linen, or leather. 
Pythagoras directed his followers to wear shne.s made 
from the bark of trees. The Romans were the first 
to set the e.tample of costly shoes, and introduced 
various decorative adornments of )’-ory and precious 
stones. In the Middle Ages fkshioiL played some 
fiuitastic tricks with shoes, and in Eniflhnd, about the 
middle of the isth century, shoes with such long 
points were worn that they Jiad to be tied to tkee 
knees for convenience of walking, the dandles usiiv 
sHver chains for the purpose. It was about 
when shMs of the present form were introduced, end 
In 166B (he buckle come into use as an ornament. 


These continued in vogue up to the x^th century, 
before ^Ich period shoes were not made '* rights ’* 
and “I*” 

Bhort Papllament, that of Charles I. in ifi40i 
lasting only three weeks. 

Bhoit the name given to solid projectiles fired from 
guns. In the time of Henry V, stone shot was used, 
later leaden shot, then iron shot, and finally steel 
shot, which was introduced by Sir Joseph Whitworth, 
and is now very generally adopteef. 

Bhrlkn, the name of an extensive group of birds, 
mostly inhabiting Africa and South America. The 
shrike is commonly called tlie Butcher bird," and is 
of sober plumage. I^reys upon small animals and 
birds, and from the eilective way in which it kills its 
victims gets its common name. Four species, of 
wHfeh the red-backed shrike is the most numerous, 
are visitors to iZngland. 

Bhrlmp, a sea cru.:uccan of the lobster family, is found 
hi great numbers in the shallow places of our coast. 

Bbrove Tuesday* the day before the first day of 
Lent, receving its name from the old custom of 
simving, or making confession, on that day. In 
England the day has always been associated with 
the making of pancakes. 

Blbyla, or Blby llaa, women reputed to be inspired, 
who flourished at difierent periods in various parts of 
the world. Pliny, Plato, iClian and Varro speak of 
some of these weird creatures; and an Erythean 
Sybil, who offered books of destiny for a large sum 
to Tarquin II.. is famous in classic storjr. 

Blolllan Vespers, tlie term applied to tho terrible 
massacre of French people in Sicily in 1282. The 
French were then in occupation of the island, and 
had been guilty of many cruelties. On Easter 
Monday at Palermo in the year named, by a pre- 
concerted signal, a general rising began on the stroke 
of the Vesper Bell, and spread through the whole 
island, 8,000 persons being killed in Palermo atone. 
The result was the supersession of French by 
Spanish rule. 

Slaeroetat, an instrument invented in 186B for 
observing the light of the stars on the principle ot 
the Camera Obscura. 

Bletfenlte, a variety of Cobalt Ltnnceite of a nkkeli- 
ferous quality, found at Siegen iu Prussia. 

Bl^Als* for conveying iufonnation or warning to 
snijis sea, were not m much use m any English 
fleet before the time of Elizabeth. Flags are now m 
most general use, and a very elaborate code in con- 
nection with them is adopted, enabling words and 
sentences to be clearly comprehended by their 
varied manipulation. Other modes of sea signalling 
are afforded by steam jets, and at night by flashes m 
light. Land signalling is usually by heliograph 
(which see). Semaphores are the pnncipal s^ials 
on railways, in connection with coloured lamps. 
The block-signal system now in general use— which 
ensures the safety of a train within a given distance 
by not pcruiittmg another train to be on the same 
line of rails w'thin that distance— has been of great 
service In preventing railway accidents. There are 
also electric, automatic, and pneumatic signals, and 
for times of fog explosives called frig-siipials are 
placed on railway metals. 

Blkhs, a Hindoo sect established in the r^th century, 
but, gradually e.\t(*ni1ing into a powerful race, settleil 
mainly in the Punjab, and of an intensely military 
spirit. Tlie Sikhs, under Ranjit Singh, strongiy 
opposed the British rule in the early part of the 
century, and many fierce battles were fought before 
they were finally sulKlued, and tlieir country annexed 
in 1848. They are now amongst the most loyal of 
His Majesty’s Indian subjects. 

Blleiioe. Towers of, arc towers, usually about 
25 feet high, erected by the Parsees of Persia and 
India for the reception of the corpses of their dead. 
The vultures flock there and stnp the bodies of fledi, 
and the bones fall through a grating into a pit, 
whence the^are aflcrwards removed for burial. 

Bllkouette, a form of black profilo portrait, Invented 
by Etienne de Siihouette in 1759. and formed by an 
outline cutting made with scissors or other sharp 
instrument from cloth, paper, or other flat sttbstanoe. . 
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■lIleoB. an Important non>metanid element entertn? 
into the constitution of nuuiy earths^ mlibrals, atm 
metallic oxides. Next to oxygen, it a the most 
abundant constituent of our glolm’s crust. 

Bllkt the name given to a soft glossy fiiibric nianu* 
&ctured from the fine thread produced by the silk- 
worm. It was known to, and highly prized by the 
ancients, being at one time paid for, weight for 
weight, wlthjrold. The manufacture of suk was 
carried on in »clly in the xsth centu^. later spread- 
ing to Italy, Spain, and the South of France. It was 
not manufactured in England before 1604 1 but when 
•certain French refugees established themselves at 
Spitalfields in z688, the industry was dt-veloped and 
became of Importance. In the x8th century the 
Lonibes of Derby achieved great succe.ss ii^ this 
industry, and in recent years an important new 
branch of silk manufacture was established by 
Lord Mashain at Bradford, by which what is known 
as "waste silk" is fabricated into plushes, velvets, 
etc., on an enormous scale. 

BllkWOna. the larv’a of a species of moth. It is 
native to China, and has been cultivated with success 
in India, Persia, Turkey, and Italy. The silkworm 
of commerce feeds on mulberry leaves, and produces 
a cocoon of silk varying in colour from whito to 
orange. The cocoon is the silken habitation con- 
structed by the worm for its entrance upon the pupa 
condition, and to obtain the silk the pupa is killed by 
liiinierslon in hot water, 

'Bllurea, an ancient British tribe settled in Monmouth 
and Herefordshire at tlie time of the Koinau Invasion, 
and with difficulty subdued by Ostorius Scapula, tlie 
Roman General, a.d. 50. 

BllVAFf a while precious metal, found In a free state, 
also m certain combinations, and in a variety of ores. 
The chief sllver-producmg regions are the Andes and 
Cordilleras, Peru, Bolivia, and Mexico have yielded 
vast supplies of the metal since the lOth century, and 
Colorado and Nex-ada, in the United States, liave 
also been very prolific in silver yield. The mines of 
the Comstock lode of Virginia City, Nevada, in 
which Mr. J. W. Mackay, the " Silver King," was 
interested, have been the most productive in modem 
times. The depreciation in silver values in rectmt 
years has gre.atly retarded production. 

BlAblL a quaint kind of African stork, possessing a 
green beak tipped with red. 

Bfmnel Oonaplrac|r was an English historical 
incident of i486, when Lambert Simnel, a baker's 
son, claimed to be the nephew of Edward Plan- 
tagenet, Earl of Warwick, and heir to the throne. 
He induced a large number of followers to lorn him 
in rebellion, but nis army was defeated ana lie w'as 
taken prisoner, but pardoned and subsequently 
employed in the Royal Iiousehold as a menial. 

BlmoniailB, a sect founded by Simon Magus in the 
zst century, who held that the gift of the Holy Spirit 
was to be purchased with money. 

Blmony* me olfencc of trading in church offices, has 
been contrary to English law since the time of 
Elizabeth, and presentations made for pecuniary 
consideration are void. Persons making such pre- 
sentation are liable to heavy fine. 

Bin-eaten were people hired in certain parts of 
England in oldrn times to eat bread over dead 
bodies at funerals, the idea being that tlie eaters 
thereby took upon themselves tlie burden of the sins 
of the dead. 

BlUOplat a ferraginous earth found near Sinope on 
the Black Sea, and sometimes used as a pigment. 

BlVgailgt the scientific name of tlie green igfckdaw of 
Asia. It has a bright green crest and bill and feet of 
coral red. 

BlPltts. the dog-star, so called because of its situation 
in the mouth of tlie Dog fCanis MitJor) ; it is the 
brightest of all the stars. 

Biskin* a anall bird of the goldfinch family, common 
in Northern regions, and ofa grey-green colour. It is 
a lively, swlft-iiying bird with a very adute bill. 

Blstlna Chapel S the chapel of the Pope in the 
Vatican, renowned for its marvellous frescoes 'by 
Michael Angelo. 

Bljc Brtlolefl, Tha Btatatasof tlMi was passed 


in Kw for compelling adhesion to the chief doctilnek 
of fkitn:— transubstantiation, communion in one kind, 
vows of chastity, celibacy of the clergy, private 
masses, and auricular confession ; and those who 
refused to subscribe to the Articles were treated as 
heretics. The Act was repealed in zuy. 

BlzaF, a student of Cambridge or Duolin Univeni^ 
to whom concessions in reguri to their collm bus 
are made by virtue of their having been aided by 
benefactions. Similar students at Oxford are caUed 
Servitors. 

Blaa* a gelatinous substance used as a vatnlrit and 
made from shreds of parchment, glue, hides, etc. 

Bkate, a genus of sea-fishes, some of which attain a 
considerable size. They belong to the Ray ftmily 
and are much esteemed tor food. 

Bkllling, an old Scandinavian and North (Jlennan 
copper coin, varying in value from a farthing to a 
penny English. 

Bfclnk, a smooth-scaled lizard, Inhabiting the wanner 
parts of Africa. Its average length is about 5 Inches, 
and It is prettily striped. 

Bknnk* a North American mammal of the weasel 
family, with short legs and long bushy tail, and of a 
black colour, with a wliite patch on tlie back. It 
secretes a foul-smelling fluid in a pair Of glands 
beneath the root of the tail, and has the power of 
electing it at will. Anything tainted with this 
obnoxious fluid retains the odour for days. 

Blate* a hard kind of shale rock capable of being 
split into thin sheets, and chiefly used for roofing 
purposes. The largest slate quarries are m Wales 
and Cumberland. Slate varies in colour from green 
to blue and purple. 

Bl&verpt iu Its earlier fomis, as fai the times of die 
Romans, in the Feudal Ages, when vassalage and 
villeinage existed, and in the serfdom of Russia and 
other northern nations, was attended by many 
Inhumanities and evils; but perliaps in the negri> 
slavery system which prevailed in the British 
Colonies for upwards of 300 years and in certain 
parts of the United States up to 1865, it attained Its 
nighest point of cruelty. Since z8n no form of 
slavery has existed within the British Empire. 

Slings as a weauou of attack find prominent illustra- 
tion in tile Ola Testament, as the instrument with 
which David slew Goliath. There were bodies oi 
slingers in the Cartliaginian and Roman armies, and 
slings were used as Tate as the 17th century when 
it was necessary to economise powder. 

Sloop* a fore and aft rigged, one-masted vessel, 
carrying jib, fore-staysail, mainsail and gaiT-topsail. 
A sloop of war used to be a gun-carrying vessel of 
swift motion and great utility. 

Bloth, a curious family of arboreal animals, only 
found in South America. They dwell almost 
entirely in the trees, proceeding from branch to 
branch with their bodies hanging downwards, and 
live upon leaves and fruit. When on the ground 
they move very slowly and with much dimculty, 
hence their common name. 

Bloydi a Finnish system of manual training, in 
wlnrh pupils in the elementary schools are taught 
the uso ot ordinary tools as a preparation for later 
technical instruction. 

Snail Induatrlaa. The rearing of snails as a food 
product Is carried on In various European countries, 
especially in France and Italy. Many species are 
regardca as edible; but the large white snaU 
{Heltx pomaita) Is the one generally preferred. 
The Romans reared this species in enormous 
quantities. In the United States edible snails are 
frequently to be seen exposed for sale ; but they are 
not raised in that counm', and have been shipped to 
America alive from Europe. In Vienna, again, 
during Lent there is a snail market, the snails 
coming in barrels from Swabia. The great centre 
for the consumption of snails, however, is Paris and 
some of the French provinces. 

*8BBkef an important order of reptiUa, having a 
scaly cylindrical body, without fore-limbs, ahd 
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reiy numerous. MI snakes have teeth which only 
serve for seizing prey, and the poisonous varieties 
are ^mished with poison fangs In the upper jaw. 
These fangs are perforated and the venom passes 
Into them from glands In the ^ull. Snakes are 
only found in tropical and sub-trqptcai regions. 

Billet a somewhat familiar wading bird, of which 
two species are found in Britain— the Common Snipe, 
that appears in the wuiter, and*the Great Snipe that 
is but an occasional winter visitor. They are only 
found in marshy districts. 

Bnow i& frozen ram formed in the upper portion of 
the atmosphere and taking the form of light flakes, 
which fall to the earth at a much slower rate than 
rain. AH snow assumes the form of crystals. 

Boap (see Dictionarv of tk* Toxlet.) 

Bociallsm. a word that first cnnie into general use 
about 1834 in connection with Robert Owen's Com- 
rti^istic Settlement at New Lanark. Tlic idea of 
Socialism is joint ownership by all the members of a 
community of the instruments and means of pro- 
duction, and there are more or less Socialistic 
organisations in various countries. Almtit the 
middle of the 19th century Charles Kingsley and 
others established a form of Christian Socialism, and 
the late William Morris, Mr. John Burns and others 
founded a Socialist League in 1886. There has been 
a con^derable ex|jansion in the Socialistic move- 
ment in recent years, and many Socialists were 
returned to Parliainent in 1906 and in 1910, but both 
the two great political parties are opposed to 
advanced Socialistic tenets. See Byndloallsm. 

Boolal Sclenoa, which de.ils with social conditions 
generally, has formed a subject of much study in 
recent years. In 1857 an Association for the I'ro- 
motlon of Social Science w'as organised, and has ever 
since continued to hold annual meetings. Lord 
Brougliam was the first President. 

Boclnlaiia wcie followers of Lxlius and Faustus 
Socinus, two Siennese noblemen, who preached in 
the i6th century, and lickl that there was only one 
God, that Christ w.is mortal, «md that it was unlawful 
for princes to make war. Many boeiiiian bodies still 
continue to exist. 

Boolology, tlie science of liunian society, dealing 
with every lonu of social problem and human 
progress. 

Boda Ash, cH.'bonate of soda, is now um inly obtained 
by certain processes of manufacture from cuniiiioii 
salt. It W.1S foniieriy obtuined from the ashes of 
plants permeated with sea-salt. Bicarbcinatc of soda 
results from the action of carbonic acid gas upon 
soda crystals, and is a white powder much utilMcd 
for eflcrvcsceiit drinks, .and for medical imrnoses. 

Bodluin, a metallic clement first obtained by Sir 
Humph^ Davy in 1807 from Soda, by means of the 
electric b.-ittery. It Ls found in tiie various forms of 
salt in combination witli chluruie in many iiimcrals, 
and in most vegetable .md aiiimal organisms. 

Boll, the upper portion of the crust of tlie earth, the 
medium train whicli all vegetation springs. It con- 
sists of rocky decoinposirion and organic matter, and 
Is always charactenstic of the rocky foniiation where 
It is found. It is eitlier dominated by sand, or clay, 
or chalk, or humus. 

Bolar System, a general tenn embracing the sun, 
the planets and their satellites, and all celestial 
bodies which revolve round tlie sun. 

8|olo, a much esteemed taldc fish, and one of the best 
known members of the Marine flaMisli family. The 
British Common Sole is tlie finest in food quafity, and 
after that comes the Lemon Sole, which is very 
abundant in the English Channel. 

Bolloltoc (see Attcrneyl. 

Bolstloe, an a&troiioniical term indicating the point 
at which the sun is most distant from the equator, 
which occurs about June aist, wnen tlie Suiiinier 
Solstice is entered, and Dccember#3nd, for the 
Winter Solstice. 

BomOMMt Hoiim, a large Government building 
stretchhw from the Strand tO the Thames at the • 
comer oTWaterloo Bridge, and comprising the liead- 
quartoK of the Inland Revenue and various other 
wees and r^^istries. It was built towards the end 


of the x8th century on the site of on old palace which 
had belonged to the Protector Smuerset. 

Bonngt, B^&vourite form of short poem In which 
Shakespeare, Milton. Wordsworth and Keats owed- 
ally excelled. It consists of fourteen decasy^blc 
lines, and is said to have b^n invented in thfi iitn 
century by Guklo d* Arezzo. 

Boot, a black substance deposited from fuel, gas or 
other flame, in combustion, and adhermg to the 
sides of any aperture through which tiie smoke, 
which is its principal constituent, may pass. It forms 
a useful manure, and is also of some value as a 
medicine. 

Bophinto were the first Athenian teachers of pliilo- 
sophy in the 5tli century B.C., who were supposed to 
bcU,*! tlieir reasoning on false premises, sacrificing 
muah to mere quibble of rhetoric. They were 
denounced by Socrates and avenged themselves upon 
tiiAt phllosop'ner by plotting against him. Plato and 
Aristotle also raiiecf against the Sophists, and the 
term ** Sopliism ” has in later times been generally 
applied to fallacious arguments. 

Boroeram were sufficie.^tly mnuernus in the middle 
of the t6th century ro have severe laws passed 
against them, and in 1603 James I. made it a capital 
onence to j>retend to gifts of sorcery or witchcrau. 

Sound* (Sec AooUBtlOB.) 

Soundings at sea, to determine its depth at anv 
jHiiiit, have been taken m all seas, witli the result 
that the ocean's depths have been defined with con- 
siderable accuracy. The deepest reading was that 
of the ChallfHi^r Expedition in 1873, near St. 
Thomas's in the North Atlantic, when 3,875 fathoms 
wore sounded. Tlie sounding is accoinpTislied by 
leail and line. 

South Boa Bubblo, a project entered upon in 17x0 
ns a financial speculation by what was called the 
South Sea Company. Harley, Earl of Oxford, who 
was then in power, conceived the idea of utilising 
this project for getting together a sudicient sum to 
pay off the National JJebt, then standiug at about 
;^30,oco,ooo. The company contracted to redeem 
uie whole debt in 26 yean, on condition that they 
were granted a monopoly of the South Sea trade. 
The idea fascinated the public, fabulous profits being 
dreamt of, and there was an immense demand for 
shares, which r.in up in value from ;^rno to j^^z.ooo. 
Ail classes joined in ttie gamble, but by the wise 
policy of Sir Koliurt Walpole the fraud was exposed 
in 1773, v.hen the whole scheiuo collapsed and 
thousands of ]>eople were ruined. 

Boverelgn, a British gold coin worth 30s. It was 
first coined in 1489, and has ever since reinahied the 
principal coin of tli*- re<ilni. Its weight is fixed at 
123*27447 grams troy, and it consists of aa parts of 
pure gold to 2 parts of alloy. 

Sparrow, the most familiar of all British birds both 
in town and country. It is a member of the Finch 
family, and is hardy and prolific. It was not known 
in the United States until 1869, when a few birds 
were introduced, and now it abounds in all parts of 
the countrv. 

Bpumw-Hawk, a member of the Falconidae 
Tamilv, of wliich six siieries only are known, one of 
whicn is a native ot llntain, and* one of the best 
known of birds of prey. It is from zo to la inches lon^ 
and of nil ashy hue. 

Bpuakep of tho House of Commons, an 

official who presides over the deliberations of the 
Lower House of Parliament. The first Speaker was 
Peter de Monlfort, i2*io. but the first regular official 
to bear the title was Sir Peter de la Marc, Z3^. 
Since zBj? there have been four Speakers— John 
Evelyn I^nison (afterwards Viscount Ossingtonl. 
from 1857 to 1873 ; Sir H. W. B. Brand (afterwards. 
Viscount Hainpdcii), 1872 to 1884 ; Arthur Wellesley 
Peel (afterwards Viscount Peel), from l to 1895*^ 
and w. C. Gully (Vcscount Selby), frean 1895 
The present speaker is Mr. J. W. I,owtber. 

BpeelMlas are .said to have been invested about 
za8|s by a PTorentiiie monk, Alexander de ^Ins- 
The invention, liowever, is also claimed for Rogqr 
Bacon and others. 'Hie lenses of spectacles am 
made either of glass or pebble (rock crystal). 
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** Bpaotator." Addison’s fiimous periodical publica- 
tion, was first issued on March xst, 171^ the last 
issue beingr December aoth, 1714. Tlie milk of the 
papers were contributed by Acidison and Steele. A 
review of the same name started in London in xSaS, 
one of the ablest papers of its class. 

BpaefcrosooiMt an instrument for forming', invest!- 
gatinir, and ascertaining the composition of spectra 
of luminous bodies. It consists of a tube through 
which the light enters to a coliimating lens, and then 
through the prism under investigation, a telescope 
serving the purpose of examination instrument. 

BpeotFum* the name applied to a colour or band 
of liglit reflected from tne sun or other luminous 
body through a small hole or slit refracted by a 
prism, and resulting in an iiitermingUng of v^ious 
colours— violet, blue, green, red, orange, yellow, 
indigo. Newton was the first discoverer of Uie 
ihenomena. and in later times ex]mriinents have 
ed to various chemical discoveries. 

Bpeculam Metal is a white hard substance formed 
of one part of tin with two p;irts of copper. From 
its high polishing quality it is much used for the 
reflecting surfaces of telescopes. 

Bpelllng Reform is a subject which has many 
distinguished supporters— philologists and men of 
letters— and the ** Simplified Sliding Sosicti,” whose 
aim is to bring about a system of spelling which 
shall represent tlie actual pronunciation of each word, 
and numbers o\er 2, uoo members, inchiding Sir James 
A. H. Murray, Viscount Bryce, Sir William Kamsay, 
and Andrew Carnegie, is actively engaged in 
spreading the new spelling propaganda. 

Bpermatozoa. the infinitesimal organisms consti- 
tuting the generating element in male animals, and 
possessing the power of fertilising the female ovum. 

Bplders were formerly classed as insects, but are 
now included with the animals of the Araclmida 
class. They have eight legs, breathe through pul- 
niotiary sacs, have six to eight eyes, and m most 
species spin webs composed of a viscid fluid. 

Spinet* a keyed instrument of thj xyth century, 
something tike the harpsichord. 

Bpoage* a marine organism of a low order, com- 
prising a series of aggregated amoe^aAiko animals, 
while the .sponge lives a current of water circulates 
through the main apertures. It is the dead skeleton 
of this mass that forms the sponge of commerce. 

Bpoonblllf a large white bird of the Heron family, 
remarkable for its broad, flat, spoon-shaped bill It 
inhabits tropical regions. 

Bpvatt a sea ti'sii of the herring order, plentiful on all 
European coa.srs. It averageii from 3 to 4 inches in 
length. It frequently does duty for the preparation 
of “anchovy” paste, as its fry does for whitebait. 

Bpun have oeeii used by horse riders from ancient 
times, and in the feudal period a knight was allowed 
to wear gilt spurs and an esquire silver ones. 

BQUiFVelSf or which there arc over 100 species, are 
not found in Australia, but m most otlier parts of the 
world are abundant. Tltey are all of arboreal habits, 
and feed on vegetable substances. The Common 
Squirrel of Britain is b representative of the 
entire family* 

a large species of deer, still to be found in its 
wild state in the forest regions of Scotland, and kept 
as a domestic animal in many parks. It lias la^ 
curved antlers, and is altogether a noble-looking 
animal, giving capital^ort when hunted. 

BtaBe CoMhea (see Mall Coachaa). 

BtaJaotltaa are calcium deimsits formed on tlm 
roofs and sides of limestone caves, and ju tunnels, 
under bridges, and other places where the acid of 
rain-water percolates through and partly dissolve.s 
the limestone, resulting in the growth of icicle-like 
forms that offam assume groupings. The water that 
drops from these and rests upon the nound is called 
staiagmitft which accumulates and iiardens into a 
series of shaip mounds or hillocks. 

Stamp Datiaa were first imposed it xfiyo-i, and 
applied to certain legal documents only. An impor- 
tant extension of the Stamp Duty was effected in 1712 
by the Newsfiaper Stamp Tax. which was continued 
In one foim or another until 2855. Stamps on Notes 


or Bills of Exchange date from 2782. Since xWi$ all 
fees in the Superior Courts are collected by stah^ 

**Btandajpdt a Conservative morning newspaper 
started in 2827, and an evening issue dating from 
1857. In 2905 these papers were acquired by a 
Lunited Company, headed by Mr. C. A. Pearson* 
when the Evenittg Standard absorbed TJu St. 
Vantcj^s GaJttUt. 

Bi^davd* Battle of the, fought near North- 
allerton in Yorkshire in xr^ between the Scots and 
the English, got its name from the fact that the 
English forces carried a sacred standard. The Scots 
led by tlieir king, David, were defeated. 

Btaroh, is an oiganic compound occurring in granules 
in nearly all green plants, and especially in the seeds 
of dictoyledonous and cereal plants, potatoes, rice, 
etc. In its pure form starch is a tasteless, odourless 
white powder, and is a carbohydrate consisting of 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. It enters largely 
into various kinds of foods. 

Btar Chambar* an ancient Tribunal of State in 
existence m 1486 and possibly earlier, charged with 
the duty of trying olfences against the Government, 
unfettered by the ordinary rules of law. It was in 
effect a Privy Council entrusted with judicial func- 
tions, and tne present Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council to some extent r^resents the older 
Tribunal. Under Charles I. the Star Chamber was 
used by the King and his party in the most unjust 
manner to persecute their opponents, and became 
such a scandal that in 1S40 it had to be abolished. 

Btarllnd* a well-known European insect'vorous bird, 
fxie species of which is common in Britain. It nests 
m holes and crevices, and Is a familiar object on 
roofs and chimneys m various parts of the country. 
It has a light-coloured bill and black plumage. 

States Oenen.1 of France consisted of three 
Orders, the Clergy, Nobility, and Comhions, and 
constituted a sort of Privy Council. Louis XVI. 
summoned the States General to Versailles on ^ 
May, 2789, when the laxly comprised 308 Ecclesiastics, 
285 Nobles, and 622 Deputies. Tliat was the occasion 
on which the Deputies assumed the title of “ The 
National Assembly,” with but one House. 

Btataes* (See Beulpture). 

Btaarollte* a silicate of aluminium and Iron found In 
brown prismatic crystals. Rocks of staurokte slate 
occur in Scotland and the Pyrenees. 

Btaam* the vapour derived from vrater heated to 
boiling point, and of great service ns a motive power, 
possessing an iiiiiuense elasticity of force, enabling It 
to be a^ied to many industrial purposes. 

Bteam nDglne* a machine whereby steam becomes 
the active agent of the working of machinery, and of 
very wide application. The leading types of steam 
engine are; (a) condensing, or low-pressure engines, 
where the steam is generated by a boiler; (^7 non- 
condensing, in which the cylinder exhausts its steam 
into the open air. Engines of the latter type are 
used where portable engines are required. 

StMUB Hammer, invented by James Nasmyth in 
2^, and proved of great utility in the development 
oTtne iron trade. The h-vniner itself, wliich is fixed 
to the end of a piston-rod passing tli rough the bottom 
of an inverted cylinder, often weighs as much as 80 
or xoo tons, and is so perfectly controlled by the 
steam power that its action can be so accuratdy 
gauged that it could be made to crack the gia^ ct a 
vratch without actually breaking it, or bnmght 
down upon a mass of molten iron with a force re- 
presenting many hundreds of tons. 

Biawdne* is the portion of fetty matters and pUs 
which remaias solid at an ordina^ temperature, and 
is a compound of stearic acid with glycerine. It ia 
largely used in the manufacture of candles and for 
otlier commerdal purposes. 

BiaeJ* the vuety of iron that has been in general 
use from the earliest times, but how and where first 
manufoctured remains a mystery. Carbon Is 

a raided as an essential ^ment in steel* other ingre- 
dients present being silicon, manganese, sulphur and 
phosphorus. The oldest method, and the one now 
generally adopted for the manufocture of sted. Is 
that known as the “cementation process,” but tha 
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most Important method of all was Introduced by 
Sir Henry Bessemer in This is known as the 
“ Bessemm’ process,” whidi consists in first burning 
all the carbon out of pig iron, and then putting back 
into it a sufficient quantity of carbon to j»oduce 
sted containing the required proportion of this 
element. The metal prixluced liy this process is 
call^ "Bessemer steel,” which is of the highest 
value for structural purposes, rails, etc. For the 
manufacture of tools and weapons steel is in- 
dispensable. The United States. Great Britain and 
Germany are the leading countnes in the world 
in steel production. ... 

BtMl Yard, was a sort of exchange which existed in 
Cannon Street, London, from the 13th to the 
i6th centuries. It was the chief resort of the 
Unnse merchants and the Flemings, to whom 
many privileges in r^rd to the exportation of 
English goods to the Continent were given. 

Stsino^aphy, the art of short-hand writing, was 
practised uy the ancients, but was not in use in 
England before the z6th century. The systems 
invented in the x8th century were numerous, but 
the one that was most widely at.lopted was that of 
Mason, as improved by Gurney. In 1837 Pitman's 
phono^phic system was first announced, which 
was a decided advance on any previous system, 
establishing a simple series of uhonetic sigas, that 
was easily learned and adniittea o‘ great abbrevia- 
tion. This Is the system in general use to-day. Its 
inventor received the honour of knighthood. 

Eteruomuter, an instrument by which the specific 
gravity of liquids can be ascertained. It was 
invented by M. Say in 1797. 

■teMOMOpa, an optical instrument invented by 
Professor Wheatstone and afterwards considerably 
improved. It blends into one picture two plane 
representations of things seen by each eye 
separately, which has tlie efiect of seeming to throw 
natural objects into ruhef. It w.is only after phot»> 
graphy was utilised in connection with the stereo- 
scope that it became of special significance. 

■tttraotype, a metal cast taken from movable 
which has been set up in the ordinary way. The 
first to introduce the process in practical form in this 
country was William Gcd, of Edinburgh, who mads 
stereotype plates in 1730. An impression of the 
type matter is first taken by means of a mould of 
prepared plaster of Paris or moistened slieets of 
Specially prepared paper, and when molten stereo 
metal is poured upon the mould and allowed to cool 
and harden, the stereo plate is foimed, and can be 
printed from as a solid block indefinitely 

■MthOBOope, an instrument by which the action of 
the heart and other organs of the chest can be heard 
and gauged. It was invented by Laeimec, of Paris, 
in z8z^ and consists of a cylinder, 0110 end having a 
funnel-sliniied opening winch is placed against the 
chest, while the otlier end is held to the li.stener's 
ear. There is also a binaural stethoscope, which has 
two India-rubber tubes for the ears. 

BtlnapSi a support for a horseman's feet, usually 
having a metal loop at the bottom. They are 
attached to saddles, and were not in common use 
before the 13th century. 

Btooks. an mstrument of punishment, consisting of a 
framework of wood, with holes tlirough whicti the 
offender's feet are put, he being compelled to sit in 
that position for tho prcscriiicd time. Much used in 
olden times, but now practically abolished. 

Btolos were the followers of Tetio, a Greek philosopher 
oftiicsth century B.C. They received their name 
from the fact that they were taught in a porch. 
Zeno's doctrine was that happiness was only attain- 
able by living agreeably to nature and reason, and 
that God was the Soul or the World. 

Btonahanjg*, a remarkable coilecBbn of huge stones 
arraziged m two ciicles, and covering an area of 
xo,ooo feet in circumference, situatea on Salisbtyy 
Plain. Tlie general inference is that these stones ale 
the remains of an ancient Druidical Temple, though 
some maintain that they are of Ronuin origin. 

Btool of Ropoatoiieo* a seat placed near the 
pulpit in Scottw churches In former times, on which 


persons guilty of moral lapse were ordered to sit fat 
expiatl^i during service. 

BtoPk, a fkinily of heron-like birds with long bills, 
freely distributed over Europe, Asia and Africa, and 
inhabiting marshy r^ons. The White Stork is an 
occasional visitor to England, and, more rarely, the 
Black Stork ; these are the only two European storks. 

Btorthlngt the Norwegian legislative assembly, 
dates back to 1223, when the first Storthing was hm 
at Bergen by Haco 51 It. 

Btntthopoy, a Scottish dance of the reel class, 
gettmg its name from the fact tlat it originated in 
the valley of the Spey. 

Btrontlum, a metallic element existing chiefly as 
celestine and strontianite. The native carbonate of 
Spontia was discovered at Strontian, in Aigyllahire, 
in 1787, and in 1806 Sir Humphry Davy first obtained 
from ft the metal Strontium. It is much used in the 
preparation of fireworks. 

Ssueeo, a mixture composed of plaster of Paris mixed 
with a solution of glu*). audmucli used in architectural 
decoration. It was known to tin- aiiLients and freely 
utilised in Italy in tlio lOtli century. Not until 
the zSLli century was it favoured in Englwd. 

BtundlBta* a religious sect of South Russia, con- 
verted to Puritan pnncipics by German inissioiiaries, 
and subjected to much persecution by the peasant 
adherents of the Greek Church in 1679. 

Btnrgeon, a large elongated iiiHriiie fish, with five 
rows of osseous Ducklers, and pointed mouth with 
four barbels. It is pletilirul in the seas of our coasts, 
and often attains a length of from 8 to 10 feet. It is 
a good table fish, and passes the spawning period in 
rivers. Caviare is prepared from sturgeon ova. 

Babllmation, the process by which solid subst.inces 
are first turned into v.-ipour by he.ttiiig and then 
allowed to cool into solidity, thus becoming freed 
from impurities. 

Sublime Porte, the ofin-ial name of the court of the 
Sultan of Turkey. TIu* lumit* was ouginally given 
to a piece of sacred black stone |)laced at the 
entrance to the palace of the caliplis of Bagdad. 

Submskrlne Boats h.ivc in recent years become 
an important feature of the fleets of different nations. 
The French were the first to introduce them. They 
are of two mam classes, large .subnicisiblc boats of 
considerable range of action, and a sinaller kind 
iao'»ly for liarbour defence. In x<)i3 France had 73 
submarines. Great Britain 64, Russia ag, Germany 18. 

Buooassion* Acts of, luivc been passed at various 
periods to secure royal descent in a particular line. 
That establishing the Protestant Succession, passed in 
1689, is the one under which ourpreseiit dynasty reigns. 

Suez Canal, connecting the Red Sc:i to the Bay of 
Pelusiuin, was fiist projected in t8sj by Ferdinand 
tie Less^:,. and the consent of the governments of 
Egypt, Turkey, Kussi.1, J'rance, and Austria were 
o1 itauied to its bi'iiig cut. The Bntisli Government, 
however, withheld their approval. A company was 
formed u ith a capital ot j£8,ooo,ooo, inastly subscribed 
in France, a.nd in zBtig tlie formal opening of the Uinal 
took place. It has a length of 99 miles, and w'as at 
first of suflicient depth only fur ve.vscls drawinga6 feet 
of water. Since then it haa been deepened, and now 
can rcceiv e vessels drawing im to 29 feet of water, 
and operations are in progress for a further deepening. 
The Canal shortens the distance between London 
and Boiiib.'iy by about 24 ila> s. Tlie toral cost at tl'.c 
time of opening was j^Ts.ouo.ooo, of iviiich ^a,5oo,ac» 
was paid to the Khedive in shares, and It was the 
purctiasc of these sliares in 1675 for ^4,060.000 by the 
British Government that gave Britain a controlling 
interest which has proved so advantageous to her 
commerce. I'hese snares are wortli ;£^.ooc\ooo, ami 
yield over ;^x,ooo,ooo per annum in diriocnds. In 1870 
500 vessels tiaversed the canal ; in 1912 the number was 
5>373> of a total net tonnage of ao,275.x2o, no fewer 
tlian 3,335 being British ships aggregating a tuonage 
of za,847io2i, Germany coming next with 0^ vessels. 

BuBar, an Article of food obtained from the juices of 
the sugar cane, the sugar beet, the sugar maple, and 
certain grasses. These yield sugar in its crude form, 
after which it Ls refined by well-known processes. 
Treacle is sugar in its unciystallised form. 
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8ult>hur« an elementaiy brittle crystalline solid 
ahouiidiiis III tile vicinity Of volcanoes, ft occurs in 
eoiitbination vrith other elements, such as sulphates 
and sulphides, and allied with oxymn, hydrogen, 
chlorine, etc., is of ereat coininerciaT utility, used 
In its pure state it constitutes the inflammable 
element In gunpowder. 

Bulpharto Aeld* a compound of great commercial 
Importance, used in a viiricty of manufactures, and 
composed of sulphur, ox^en and hydrogen. 

Baltan, the title of the Turkisli Ruler and first held 
by AngroMpez and Musgad in the nth century. 

Sumptuary Laws were not unrommon in ancient 
times. Both the Greeks and Romans passed laws 
against luxury, and under Edward I IT* end Henry 
VIIl. many curious restrictions were impofetl in 
England, prescribing the quality of the cloth which 
should be worn by people of difierent ranks, etc. 

Bun, the centre of the solar system, estimated to be 
distant from the earth 93,000,000 miles, to have a 
diameter of 865,000,000 miles, and is x.m.ooo times 
tlie volume, and 332,000 times the weight, of the 
earth. It has a seeming diurnal motion from East 
to West caused hy tlie earth's rotation on its axis, 
and an annual motion through the ecliptic caused by 
the earth's revolution round the sun. From these 
motions we get the variations day and night, and the 
seasons. Large spots are observed on the sun— 
varying Itt Size from 30,000 miles in diameter— which 
form and disappear at irregular intervals. Investi- 
gation of the solar system shows that in its atmos* 
pliere are present hydrogen, oxygen, calcium, radium, 
ncliuiii, sodium, magnesium, lead, uranium, aluminium, 
and other elements. The sun's temperature is such 
that it Is estimated each square metre of the sun's 
surface radiates a suflicient quantity of heat per 
minute to raise 10,000 kilograms of water from 
freezing to boiling point. 

BiindiUgi the first day of the week, among the 
Christians called "Lord’s Day.” In ancient times 
it was the day on which the sun w,is worshipped. 
In Anglo-Saxon days the Sabbatli day was kept 
Holy raoin Saturday at 3 p.ro. to Monday, day- 
break. 

Sunday Sehoolt have existed in one form or 
another since the 16th century. «but as at present 
organised were established by Robert Kaikes, a 
Gloucester printer. In 178a 

Bun (See Dlnls.) 

■un-Fblh, a genus of sea-fishes of rounded form, 
of which there are many .species. Tlie common 
sun-fish averages from 4 to 5 feet in length. 

BunnltUf, the great body o'f Mahomedans who 
accept tlie Sttfift/t, a collection of traditions con- 
cerning Mahomed, as well as the Koran. Only the 
Shiites, mostly confined to Persia, reject the 
Sunua. 

Bttrdaons are strictly distinct from physicians, in 
that they deal with such diseases or injuries as 
demand operations by instruments for their cure. 
Most doctors, however, are now both physicians and 
sorgeons— general practitioners— yet no one is 
entitled to call himsdf surgeon until he is a Fellow 
ora Member of one of the Royal Colleges ofSurgeons, 
or of some othet bo^ authorised to confer the 
degree of Bachelot of Surgery. 

Buraamuil were not used m England befbre the 
Conqireat. The elder Nonnans used the word 
•• FItz,” signifying son, as *' Fhzwmiain." The " O " 
of the IriA meant gnlndson, as "O'Connor,” while 
the Scottish Highlanders used " Mac ” to son, as 
" MacKenzie,” "Macintosh,'' etc. Then Skmng the 
English the word " son ” Itself was simply add<^ to 
the father's name, os "Johnson,” "Robertson,” 
"Simpson,” etc. When surnames eime into use 
they generally had reference to occupation, places 
of residente, or personal characteristics, atid tli& style 
of naming is r^onslble to the great majority of 
earisting surnames. Smith. Taylor, Bjrtler, Baker, 
etc., are of the occupation type: Hill, Dale, Brook, 
Beck,- etc., and place-names geheiaily, belMg to 
uhat may be called the geographical type t while 
personal j^culiaritles are denoted in such names as 
Savage. Redman, Black, White, Brown, etc. 


BttPttUoii a white linen garment or robe of office 
worn by cleigymen, choristers, and other church 
officials during Divine worship. It first came into 
use In the 4th century and was general In the 8th 
century. The fact that this garment was worn by 
early ecclesiastics rwprr that is, above the 

dressed skins which constituted their ordinary attire 
in winter, explains the derivation of the word. 

Suspension BPidgee. - (See BrtdgoB.) 

Suttee, tlie practice prevalent in some parts of India, 
until S(.ieciafly prohibited by a law of 1829. of the self- 
burning of widows on their husband's iwre. the idea 
being, according to the religion of Brahma, that 
widows tlius immolated passed direct to heeven. 
As many as 700 widows have tlius perislied in one 
year In Bengal alone. 

Burallow, a familiar summer visitor to Britain, 
arriving in April and leaving in October. There are 
nearly loo s|>ecie!», distribute over most parts of the 
globe, but only three visit England— the Common 
Swallow, the House Martin, and the Sand Martin. 

BWaA, a large water-bird of graceful appearance, 
ready esteemed for its whiteness and bmuty, and 
ept on many rivers and ornamental waters m this 
country. Tlie largest swannery is at Abbotsbury, 
near Weymouth. 

SwBUPlng, on the Gospels, was first introduced in 
judicial proceedings about 600. There are various 
enactments imiiosing fines for profane swearing. 
(See Oaths.) 

Bwedenbopglans are the followers of Emmanuel 
Swedenborg. They also call themselves " the New 
Jerusalemites.” 

Bwlft, a bird so called from its rapid (light, is a native 
of Southern Asia, and comurtses over 50 species. 
Two species are seen in Britain. 

BwIm Guards were a special liodv of troops estab- 
lished in France in i6z6 for the guarding of the Royal 
person. On the attack on the Puileries in 1792. the 
Swiss Guards stuck to their post until massacred. 
They were subsequently re-organIsed in 1815, but 
finally disbanded in 1830. 

BwoiraB, from ao to 30 inches«long, were used hy the 
Romans. The mo.st famous swords of the Imddle 
Ages were those made of Damascus and Ferrara 
steel. Tlie term is now applied to almost any long- 
edged bladcd weapon. 

BymphOi^, tile title given to an orchestral com- 
position orWide scope, and coiiipnsing live different 
movements — the introduction, allegro, andante, 
scherzo, and finale. The most famous composers of 
symphonies have been Beethoven, Handel, Haydn, 
and Mozart. 

ByudloalluBf a new labour movement which 
demands that industries shall be controlled by those 
who work them. 

BynodSt a.ssembUcs of heads or representatives of 
State and ecclesiastics for settling disputes relating 
to Church authority and government. 'The first 
National Synod in Englami was In 673 at Hertford, 
the last was held by Cardinal Pole in 1355. In Presby. 
terian churches a Synod is .<1 court of Presbyteries. 


T 

TabanuB, the type genus, entomologically, of the 
Tabanid.'s; a familiar British variety is the Brecze-fly. 
Tabard* a cloak or outergarment worn in medlmval 
days by the peasajitry. The name was also applied 
to a garment worn by kniglits over their armour, 
TabBrnaela, a place of worship ; a sacred place; 
specifically In Hebrew history the Tompic of Solomon. 
" Spurgeon’s Tabernacle ” in London, built for the 
famous Baptist preacher in 1661, Is a familiar non. 
Jewish example of tlte application of the name. 
Ta«l, a ChlnesE-coin equal in value to i| oz. of pare 
silver ; the Halkwan customs tael is worth about 4s. od, 
TalfBty, a kind of silk fabric manufactured in 
England In the rfith century, and now generally 
, applied to a mixed clotli of silk ,ind wod. 

Tailor Bird* a familiar bird in India and China, of 
an olive-green colour, and remarkable for its Irabitbf 
constructing its nest of leaves, which it sews together. 
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B||b«llloii broke out In China In x0jso, 
ana was intended' to overthrow the Mandiurian 
dsmaaty. It was not suppressed until 1864, when, 
!by tbeald of GeneialGordoii, tlte rebels were crushed. 

Tllg ^ marble mausoleum built at 

Agra by Sw Jehon in memory of his favourite wife. 
Over 20.000 men were occupied for over twenty 
years In its erection. 

Tjalftvara. Bajttla of* was fought on the ayth and 
eBth July, 16^ between the British and Spanish 
forces under Wellrngton, and a large French force 
under Victor and Sebastioni, It ended in complete 
defeat for the French. 

Title* a lustrous silvery mineral found In foliated and 
granular masses, soft to the touch, and used as a sub* 
atitute for challb Soapstone is a variety of talc. 

Tatont* an ancient denotninaiion of coin or money 
vfuue. In Fnlestine it was worth 3,000 slickels. or 
b^ween £y)o and Z400. The Attic talent was of 
tte value of about £soo, the Roman great talent £130, 
the little talent ^^75. 

Tollamaat a charm, consisting 01 a magical figure, 
engraved under superstitious observance of the 
ccHifiguratlcm of the heavens, to which wonderful 
potentiality for averting evil w.is anciently ascribed. 

Talladia, in Norman times, were taxes levied by the 
Crown upon lands of the royal demesnes. 

Tallow* the mqre solid portions of animal fat, and 
prepared frombeef, mutton, and other fats by melting 
at a low temperature. Stearin is its chief con- 
stituent. 

ToJly OfBco* in the Exchequer, was the department 
of the Government in wliicli tallies were kept, repre* 
senthig tlie acknowledgment of monies paid or lent ; 
in 1834 the Houses of Parliament were burnt down 
through the overheating of a stove witli discarded 
Exchequer tallies. 

Tftlmttd* the book containing the civil and canonical 
laws of tlie ancient Jews, ccunnrising tiie Mislina, 
being a compilation from oral tradition, and tlie 
Gemara, which Ls a collection of criticisms and com* 
ments on the Mishna by eminent Jewish Rabbis. 
There are two Talmuds— tlie Jerusalem, compiled in 
the 4th or 6th century, and the Babylonish, collected 
in the 6tii century. 

Tamu^nd, a tree of great utility, of which there are 
two varieties, one peculiar to the West Indies and 
the other to the E.ist Indies. Its wood makes goiKi 
building timber, its bark has tonic properties, its 
leaves yield a valuable dye, and its fruit is used in tlie 
making of sauces. 

Tunbourlna, a light, small onc-heuled drum, 
formed of a ring or hoop of wood, or metal, with 
loose discs of iiieml let into the sides wlii^i Jingle 
when shaken. In ancient times tliis instrument was 
called the timbrel. It is much played in Southern 
Europe as a dance accom|>auunent, and of late years 
lias had a sort of revival 111 England, l^y its use by 
gills of the Salvation Army. 

Tunmany, a New York democratic org<inisation, 
sprang out of an old benevolent society named after 
an Indian chief, and has exerted a powerful iiifliicnce 
over political movements m New York in recent 
times. The leaders oi the organisation have in many 
instances used their power when their party has been 
successful at the polls in a innnner whicii lias brought 
down upon them the strongest condemnation of the 
supporters of pure municipal government. Tliey 
have appointed their nominees to every prominent 
office, and liave exacted bribes from contractors, 
saloon keepers, and others for concessions and privi- 
leges which they would not otherwise liave obtained, 
and generally Tammany rule lias meant wholesale 
corruption. Of this there is ample eviden''e in the 
disclosures of the Tweed and other Taniiiiatiy frauds, 
and in the fact fliat the “Boss" fer the time being 
usually contrives to m.ike himself wealthy, Mr. 
Sulzer, Tammany Governoi of NewffiTork State, was 
impeached for misuse of political funds in 19x3. 

TaiilBtry* a system of land tenure which once pre? 
vailed among the Celts, by which the succcssim 
devolved upon the member of the family whom the 
clan deemed most fitted for it. 

Tffiimln* a substance obtained from a variety of plants 


and trees, and from gall^iuts, and laiyely used in 
leather making. 

Tatmlaffi* the process by which skins and hides are 
converted Into lenther. Tannin, or tannic acid, is 
the chief ingredient used, and this is obtained mainly 
from tlie bark of oak, hemlock, birch, beech, ana 
other trees. The skins are steeped in baths or tanks 
of the tamiic preparation for a considerable .time, 
and in absorbing acid become gradually converted 
into leather. 

TaAtalom* a scarce metal occurring in very small 
quantities in coiiibiniition with various rare minerals, 
such as tantalite, colunibite, etc., associated with 
niobium. 

Tapnatry, a fabric largely used in former times for 
wall decoration and hangings. It was known to tlie 
aisient Greeks, but In it.s modem form came into 
prominence I'l the 15th and x6th centuries, when it 
was manufiictur'',d in a marked degree of excellence 
by the weavers of Flanders, especially those of 
Arras. The manufacture was introduced into 
England early in the 77th century, and was attended 
by considerable success. At tlie present day the 
term is applied to worsted cloths for furniture 
coverings, and tliere are also various kinds of tapestry 
carpets now made. The most famous tapestries m 
olden times wore the Aulmvson Tapestry, and tlxe 
Savonnerie. TlieGobelin Tapestry factory, originated 
in Paris in the reign of Francis I., is still a national 
establishment. (See also Bayaux Tapestry*) 

Tapioca* a food-substance yielded by the tuber of a 
tropical plant, poisonous in its raw state, but purified 
by roasting. 

Tapir* a hoofed quadruped of hog-like form, having 
a flexible proboscis. J t is a \ egct.vble feeder, lives in 
the forest regions of South America. Sumatra and 
Borneo, and is of a dark brown colour. 

Tar IS a dark viscid product obtained from the de* 
stnictive distillation of a ood. coal, peat, etc The 
woods mainly used are of tlie pine family. I’he pro- 
duct of the distillation of wood is acid ; that of coal is 
alkaline. In the couftic of distillation It yields liglit 
oil consisting of benzine and simitar hydrocarbons ; 
dead oil, comprising carbolic acid, aniline, naphtba- 
hne, etc. ; and pitcli, a leading ingredient in asphalts 
and black v.'iriushcs. From coa 1 *tar numerous dyes 
and other compounds .nrc obtained. 

Tarantula* a large hairy kind of spider common id 
some [larts of Itmy, and at one time thought to be 
poisoiio.’S. Music was supposed to be the only cure 
for its stmg, r.'hlch superstition gave rise to the 
Tarantula dance. 

Tar^uma, the name given to certain Chaldee para- 
plirases of portionsof the Old Testament, probably of 
the xst century. The most valuable of the Targums 
which have sundveJ are those on the Pentateuch, 
ascribed to Onkelos, and Jonathan-ben-UUzie]. 

Tarlatan, a thin transparent luusiin fabric used for 
light eveniiu? dresses or omiiiiientation. 

Tarpalan Rook at Kmue received its name from 
the tradition that Tarpi.!, tlie daughter of tlie 
Governor of the Citadel who betrayed the fortress to 
tlie Sabines, was crushed to death by their shields 
and buried beneath tlie rock. Jt was the height 
whence persons guilty of treason were hurled to death. 

Tarsus* the seven sm-ill bones constituting the ankle 
or instep, including the three metatarsal bones. 

Tartan* the nmnu g'ven to a cloth of woollen or 
worsted plaid, furmerly tlie distinctive material of 
the dress of the Scottish Highlanders, each clan 
having its own special tartan. Tartans are now an 
ordinary fabric for women’s dresses everywhere. Of 
modem varieties there are silk and velvet tartans. 

Tartar* a term usevi to denote a person of Irascible 
temper, a vixen or shrew ; to c.itcli a tartar " was 
to come into contiict with such a one, or to 
encounter more than w.ns liargaiiied for. 

Tartarlo Bold* an organic acid of great value 
prepared from tartar de[jaslted in wine vats during 
femientatian. The commercial tartaric acid is 
chiefly Obtained from acid potassium tartrate 
^Argol), aud is largely used in dyeing, calico 
printing, and in the manufacture or enervesclng 
beverages. The purified sort is cream of tartar. 
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Ttt.tterBal]*B, a famous horse-market at Knifirhts- 
bridi;c, originated l)v Richard Tattersa^in 1770. 
and since carried on by his successors witV success, 
the sale of thoroughbreds being the chief business. 

TaariB, an organic substance existing in bile, and 
deriving its name from the fact that it was firrt 
discovered in the bile of the ox. It contains sulphur 
and nitrogen. 

Taunuh the second constellation of the Zodiac, 
lying b^ween Aries and Goinini, and including tlie 
Pleiades group and a smallur group, the Hyades, 
amonp vimich the star Aldebaran, of the first 
magnitude, appears. 

Tavemawere not known before the t^th century. 
In Edward III.'s time there were only three m 
London ; " one in Chepe, one in WalbrOok, and the 
other in Lombard Street." • 

Taximeter is an ingenious contrivance by which the 
strictly legal fare chargeable for a cab ioumey is 
indicated. It is only recently that it has been 
adopted on a large scale in London, although in 
Berlin and Pari.s it lias been successfully working 
for many years. It is now in use extensively in this 
country both for motor cabs and ordinary cabs. 

Taxin Is a resinous substance obtained from the 
leaves of the yew-tree. 

Tay Brldtf A spans the Tay at Dundee, is over two 
miles in length, and was opened for traffic on the 
20th June, 1887. A previous bridge, coiiinleted in 
1877. was blown down 011 the aSth Dreomber, 1870, 
as a railway train w.is passing over it, and upwards 
of eighty people perislied 

Tea was introduced into England about the middle 
of the 17th century, when it was a great luxury, 
and fetched from £6 to j^io a tiound. It is an 
Asiatic plant, native properly to China, Japan, and 
India. Up to about 1883 the greater portion 
of the te.a imported into mis country came from 
Chim: the bulk is now obtained from India 
and Ceylon, although Cliina tea of good quality 
b again working Its way into favour. Green tea 
and black tea differ by reason of the method of 
their diying and preparation for the market, the 
former being roasted after but a short exposure to 
the air, and the latter after .1 much lon'^er exposure. 

Taxk, the wood of an Indian tree of great hardness 
and durability, largely used in shipbuilding. 

Teal, a small fresh-water duck, or which two kinds, 
the Common Teal and the Garganey, occur in 
Britain. Other species— there are seventeen in all- 
are found in America and other countries. 

Ta Daum, the song orpraise (" Te Dcurn laudamus" 
— ** We praise Thee. O God "), is supposed to have 

■ been the composition of St, Ambrose in the 4th 
century. It is 'used in the services of the Kotnan 
Catholic and English churches. 

TaatOtalara, a name givcMi to the originators of the 
first English Temperance Society. The terra 

.'arose from a quaint assertion of a Preston working 
man, when the question nf parti.il or total abstinence 
was discussed. He declared that nothing but 
**te-te-to-tal" would do. 

Tela^aph. The first practical telegraphic instru- 
ments were invented by Gauss and Weber in 1813, 
and by Sir Charles Wheatstone in 1836, althougli the 
idea of using electricity for transmitting intelligible 
messages was first sunested towards the close of 
the x8th centu^. The Morse- Digncy recording 
instrument, which Is now most largely used, b a 
kind of clockwork arrangement in which the sliglit 
clicking sounds alone arc sufficient to interpret the 
message, the letters being indicated various 
combinations of dots .ind dashes. From 60 to 100 
words per minute can be transmitted by this 
method. Of late years %’arioiis systems of multiplex- 
telegraphy have oeen devised, by means of which 
many messages can be transmitted over the line at the 
same time. Tnerrincipleora6d. telegram was adopted 
by the House of Commons in 18^, but the Act did 
not come into operation until 1165. Ihe most im- 
portant and interesting of recent telegraphic 
developments have been in connection with wireless 
telegraphy, introduced by Signor Marconi. An 
arrangwent came into force on January ist, 1905, 


whereby telegrams for transmission from wireless 
stations on tlie coasts to ships at sea are accepted 
at a charge of To}d. a word. An arrangement exists 
with Britain and the Marconi Co. for wireless stations 
in London, Egypt, Aden, Bangalore, Pretoria, and 
Singapore, linking all parts of the Empire. Since 
October, 1907, there has been wireless telegraphy 
between this country and America. 

TeJnpathy supposes such a mental sympathy be- 
tween riersons as enables emotional influences to pass 
from one to another at a distance without external 
means and independently of the ordinary action of 
the senses. 

Telephouat an instrument for producing sound at 
a distance over a conducting wire or cord by the 
^eiicy of electricity, was invented by Graham Bell 
in 1876, although it Is only in recent years that it has 
come into general use. It consists of a thin disc of 
iron vibrating in front of a magnet, surrounded by a 
coil of Insulated copper wire i^ich is connected with 
a similar coil at a distant station. By speaking into 
the mouthpiece of the telephone, currents of elec- 
tricity are induced which are transmitted through the 
line, and thus sounds are reproduced. The National 
Telephone Company, which was an amalgamation of 
various companies originally formed to develop the 
teleplmne industry of this country, was taken 
over by the General Post Office from Tanuaiy z, 
1913. There are International Telephone lines 
connecting England and Belgium and England 
and France, and experiments are being con- 
ducted with a view to further extending Inter- 
national telephonic communications. 7 'elephone 
busmess is largely on the increase for business and 
other purposes in all our populous centres, and now 
tliat the Post Office authorities have assumed full 
control further dc\ elopments may be looked for. 

TaleMOpe* an optical instrument for viewing objects 
at a distance, used largely in astronomy, originated 
in the early part of the 17th century, althoucch its 
principle was described as far buck as i|so by Roger 
Bacon. It consists essentially of two members, one 
the objective, a large converging lens, or concave 
mirror, which forms an optical image of the object ; 
the other, the eyepiece, which niagnifies the image. 
The largest reflector in the world is that made by 
Alvan Clark for the Yerkes Observatory, Chicago. 
The diameter of the object glass in this instrument is 
40 inches, and the length of the tube 75 feet. 

TalaMonia Fly» a two-winged tropical Insect, re- 
markable for the long projecting stalk upon which 
its eyes are placed. 

Tellurlimit a scarce element found in minute quan- 
tities in its native sMteand in combination with gold, 
silver, and other metals. It is a crystalline, brittle 
substance, resembling sulphur and selenium. 

Temnotfraph, an instruinunt working by frictional 
motion governed by pendulous weights, and designed 
to plot to scale accurately a section of the ground 
over which it passes. 

Temperance Sooletlea were originally started in 
the United States about 1826. The British and 
Foreign Temperance Society was established in 
1831, and the London Temperance League in 1851. 

Templars were soldier knights organised in the 
X8th century for the purpose of protecting pilgrims 
in their joumeyings to nnd from Jenisalein, and 
obtained their name from having granted to them by 
Baldwin 11 . a temple for their accommodation. At 
first tliey were non-military, and wore neither crests 
nor helmets, but a long wide mantle and a red cross 
on the left shoulder. They were established in 
England about 1180, During the crusades they ren- 
dered valuable service, showing great bravery and 
devotion. In the xsth century they founded 
numerous religious houses in various parts of Europe 
and became optscssed of considerable wealth. It 
was this tha^caused their downfall. Kings and 
Popes alike grew Jealous of their influence, and they 
.were subjected to much persecution and Pope 
Clement V. abolished the Order in 13x3. Edward Il.ln 
xwB seized all the property of the English TemplaxB. 
The English possessions of the Order were transferred 
to the Hospitallen of St. John, afterwards called the 
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Knights of Malta. The London Temple Is on the 
site of the chief seat of the Order in this country. 

I^mplet ft buildup dedicated to the worshirj of a 
deity or deities. Those built by the ancient Greeks, 
at Olympia. Athens, and Delphi, were the most 
famous. The Temple of Diana at Ephesus was 
another. The Temple of Solomon zois B.C. was 
destroyed by Titus A.D. 70. 

Temple Bar* an histone gateway that until 1879 
stood at the western entrance to Fleet Street, near 
the bottom of Chancery Lane. In olden. times It 
was the custom to impalo the heads of traitors over this 
gateway. Re-erected at Theobald's Parle, Cheshunt. 

Tempo* ft musical expression referring to the pace at 
whioi a composition is to be played, and generally 
used in combination with a qualifying word, as 
" Tempo Ordinano," ordinary time. 

Tepeni RlAt is tlie right which a tenant has in 
unexhausted improvements introduced into land lie is 
relinquishing, and applies both to permanent improve< 
nients and ungathered crops. 

Tenoh* a faminar fresh-water fish of the Carp family, 
Bveragmg some three pounds in weigiit, and of a 
luinclM green and olive colour. 

TenMFM {(farJbness), the title ^ven to a solemn 
service peculiar to the Koinan Catholic Chiirrh on 
Good Friday and two previous days, when all the 
lights but one are extinguished. 

TanoPi the part sung by the high(*st natural male 
voice. Its compass cavers about two octaves, ranging 
upward from the first C and below the middle C. 

Teraphlm, the name used by tJic ancient Hebrews 
to desigiutc certain household gods partly ui human 
siiape, and greatly reverenced. 

TevadOf the scientific name nf the ship-worm, which 
lodges Itself when young 111 the bottoms of ships, and 
bores its way ontward. c ausing much injur)'. Modern 
ships, however, do not otfer oupcirtunitiesto the ship, 
worm, for even when of wood they are metal-sheathed. 

TPFmltas are wliito ants which abound in iiot 
countries and live in colonies, their hahit.itioiis being 
built upon mounds rising to a height of 13 or feet, 
and constructed witli a labyrintli series of galleries 
and chambers. A king and queen arc at the head of 
a colony ; the rest arc neuters, the males being 
soldiers and the females workers. 

Tern, a species of se.t-gull of elegant plumage, 
smaller than the ordinary gull. I'herc arc some 
sixty species, about a dozen of winch are llritish. 

Terra*CottlL ft kind of unglazcd pottery, mostly of 
a red colour, largely used foi build mg and gardt'ii 
decoration. Many terra-cotta cxanijiles of Greek 
statuettes and other objects liave been discovered. 

Terrapin, a kind of frcsli-watcr (orioisc common on 
the Atlantic coast of America, and greatly esteemed. 

Tarrler, the name applied to scvor.d breeds of Isiidy 
dogs ranging from the shaggy Skye to tlie old Eng- 
lish black and tan. The 1 lass also includes the fox- 
ternrr, the Maltese, the Dostuii, and the Yorkshire. 

Territorial. The Territorial force of the British 
Aniiy came into being fioin the 1st April, 1908, when 
the Volunteer Force and the Imperial Yeomanry were 
combined in the new organisation. This Second Line 
force is controlled by tiie various County A.ssucMtions 
formed for this puri>osc, and is regional in character, 
each district recruiting one, and three of tliem 
two divisions each. There are Divisions, Momited 
Brigades and Army Troops, with Artillery and 
Engineers for defended ports; and the equipment is 
on the latest modem lines, with wireless, cable and 
air-line. Telegraph companies, cyclist liattalioas, etc. 
In 1013 the Territorials numbered 365, 867. 

Tertiary Serlee, the third in order of the geo- 

e logical formations, comprising the three sub-groups 
of the Pliocene, Miocene, ana Eocene divisions- 

Teat Act, passed in 1673, prescribed that ail govern- 
ment officers, civil and military, should be compelled 
to receive the Siicranient accordtngno the forms of 
the Church. It was lepealcd in 1838. 

Taatar, a French and Scotch silver coin of the iCtk 
century. There was also an English tester of the 
value of IS., and later on one wordi 6d. 

Taatildo, the name given to a military movement in 
use»by the ancient Roman soldiers. It consisted of a 




defensive screen formed by troops standing close 
tiwetherMd massing their shields above theirheada. 

Tamdrlehm, an ancient Grecian coin, of allTer, 
equal to 4 drachmas. 

Tantonio Ordor, of German military knfohts, was 
founded in the Holy Land, at the end of the rath 
century, for succouiingthe wounded of the Christian 
anny before Acre. Returning to Germany, thqy 
establlslied themselves on Prussian territory, but 
were dispersed in the i^h century by Jagellon, 
Duke of Lithuania. The Order continued to exist in 
a more or less weakened form, and In 1809 Napoleon I. 
ended its existence by confiscating its possessions. 

Taatona, a German race tliat came into prominence 
in the 4th centu^ B.C., and later invaded Gaul, but 
were defeated by Marcius zoa B.C. The name 
Tcitons was afterwards applied to the German 
peoples generally. 

Tnaiar, a Gcrmar silver coin which has existed since 
the 16th century. l*hat of the present day is worth 
al>out 3s. English. *' Dollar ” is its derivative. 

Thallium, a scarce mei^al, discovered by Sir William 
Crookes in 1861 from the refuse left after the dis- 
tillation of selenium. It is found in iron and copper 
lyrites. and is employed in the manufacture of glass. 
_iamea, the principal river of England, rudne ui the 
Cotswuld Hills, and p.-issmg through Wiltshire, 
Berkshire, and Oxfordshire, and pursuing its ever- 
broadening seaward course through Reading, 
Windsor, Richmond, London. Greenwich, and 
Gravesend. It is about 230 mites long, and at the 
Nore, where it Joins the sea. is six miles wide. Com- 
mercially, it is the most important river of Great 
Britain. 

Thane, a title of nobility used in Anglo-Saxon times, 
and in the reign of Athelstan coiuurred upon any 
free man who possessed live hides of land, or had 
accomplished three sea voyages. 

Thanei Beds, a term applied to certain strata of 
sand, constituting the Ixise of the Tertiaiy, in the 
London Basin, and remarkable for its bottom layer 
of marine flints. 

Thaumaturgy. a term used to express something 
miraculous or wonderful, the name being derived 
from Gregory Thaumaturgns, a Poiitus bishop of the 
3rd century, who claimed to have wrought many 
supernatural marvels. 

Theatinaa, a religious Order established in Italy In 
the ztStb century, for the purpose of repressing 
heresy. rh*‘v bound themselves to povei^, ana 
tefrained from ’soliciting alms, though they did not 
refuse voluntary gifts. Some remnants of the 
Order still exist m Italy. 

Thaatraa arc buildings in whichj^lays are performed. 
The theatres of the ancient Greeks and Romans 
were generally in circular form, with tiers of stone 
scats around them, and roofless. The first 
authorised theatre in EngUiul was that of Buibage, 
built in Slioreditch in 1574. (Jther theatres were 
erected at B.inksiile, in Soutliwark— the Globe, 
where some of Shakespeare's plays were first 
produced, and the Blackfriars. From 164a to 1660 
aU London theatres were closed, but at the Restora- 
tion they were opened again, and/or the first time 
women were allowed to appear on the stage, female 
ports having previously been played by young 
Deardless men. At present there are over xo 
theatres licensed by the Lord Chamberlain m 
London alone, affording accommodation for over 
400,000 persons, and at which there is an avenge 
daily attendance of between 70,000 and 80,000. 

Thaiam, belief in a personal Deity, and therefore 
applicable to all leading religions. 

Thallnuon Aot, passed m x8oo, marked an im- 
portant change in the law regarding a testators 
power of devising real jiroj^erty. Peter Isaac 
Thellusson. a wealthy London merchant, left the 
bulk of Ills property, over £600,000, to accumulate 
during the lives of his three sons and thdr sons, 
after whichghe accumulated fund was to go to the 
eldest male descendant. Mr. Thellusson died In 
X797, and the publication of his will gave rise to so 
much censure that the Thellusson Act was passed, 
restraining testators thereafter from devhdng 
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property for accumulation for lon^rer periods than ox 
years aner death. 

V!lMob|M>nttna« an alkaloid substance foffnd in the 
seeds or beans of the Cacao plant, and a chief 
constituent of the coqoa and chocolate of commerce. 
It is the alkaloid present in tea and coflee. 

Thaodcdlia* an msfruinent, used by surveyors, for 
measuring horizontal angles upon a circle. 

ThAoaopnlatv. The Theosophlcal Society, which 
has Us headquarters ill Madras, was founded by Mdme. 
Blavatsky and Col. Olcott in iH?*!, in New i^ork. and 
has now over 40c branches in diflerent part:i of the 
world. Its professed aims arc (i) to form a nucleus 
of the universal brotherJiood of humanity; (2) to 
encourage the study of comparative rellfpon. 
philosoptiy and science; (3) to investi^te the 
unexplained laws of nature and the powers latent in 
man. Among other things, theosovihy <'^iims to 
" restore to the world the science of the spirit,*’ while 
Its bond of union is *‘not the profession of a common 
belief but a common search and aspiration for Truth ' 

TbWNSpeutlOHi the science which treats of the healing 
of diseases and the laws of health. 

Tharmlt is the name of a mixture of granulated 
aluminium and oxide of iron in atomic proportions, 
and was developed by Dr. Hans Goldschmidt, of 
Essen Ruhr. It is used with success for welding 
purposes. Tliermit be stirred with a red hot 
ptdeer, thrown Into the Arc. or have melted cast iron 
poured over It without setting up any visible action ; 
but, raised to a higiier temperature, reaction 
ensues, and a heat a tnousand degrees liotter than 
any furnace. 

Tharmo-Dynamloa, a term first applied by Joule 
to designate that branch of physical science which 
treats of the relations of heat to work. What is 
called the first law of thermo-dynamics is thus stated 
by Clerk Maxwell: “when work is transformed 
Into heat, or heat into work, the quantity of work is 
mechanically equivalent to the quantity of heat.” 
The second law asserts '*that heat tends tb flow 
from a body of hotter temperature to one that is 
colder, and will not nattirally flow in any other way.” 

Xlinrmo-BlaotFlolty is the electrical current 
resulting from the heating or cooling of two or more 
dissimilar metals at the point of union. 

ThcPmometer, an instrument by which the 
temperature of bodies is ascertained, was invented 
by Galileo, and developed by liis pupiU in the early 
part of the 17th century. It consists of a glass tube 
with a very small bore, containing, in genenil, 
mercury or alcohol. This exjiandb or contracts by 
variation in the temperature, and the state of the 
atmosphere, the body, liquid, or g.ts as the case may 
be, with regard to lieat, i.s indicated by a scale on the 
surface of tlic tube. Various fonns of thermometer 
are used for particular purposes. For further in- 
formation and illustrative comp-irisons see p. iia. 

Thlok*Knen« a family of birds closely rchitml to the 
plover. The only English species is the Norfolk ijlover. 

Xhl6Tes* yinetfav was a concoction anciently 
made from rosemary tops, sage leaves, and other 
articles steeped in vinegar, and believed to l>e an 
antidote i^inst the plague. Tlie tradition was 
that certain thieves had plundered the dead without 
catching the infection during one of the historic 
visitations in England by reason of having drunk this 
infusion. In reality, however, ii had no such quality. 

Thlrty-NlDA Ax4lolaa. fSee Articles.) 

**Thlny Tyrante** were n committee nho ruled 
Athens, with absolute authority, fiom 404 to 403 B.C., 
when Thrasybulus overthrew mnn. 

Thirty Tears* War, between the Roman Catholics 
and Protestants in Germany, lasted from i6t8 to 
1648. The chief figures of this war were Wallenstein 
and Gustavus Adolphus, 
niatls, Order oti (See Orders.) 

ThUtlewood Conspiracy was headed by Artliur 
Thlstlewood, who had 'oeen imprisoned previously 
for challenging Lord Sldmoutn, ail^ had for its 
object the overthrowing of the Cabmet, and the 
assassination of the Muiistry, on tlie occasion pi 
George lll.’s funeral in 182a The plotters n^et 
in Cato Street. Tottenham Court Road,lLoadon, bbt 


were betrayed and brought to trial, and Thlstlewopd 
and four more conspirators were hanged for treason. 

ThomlflSSf n ianatical organisation headed by a 
Cornish publican named Thom, who claimed to be 
Sir W. Courtenay, knight of Malta, and King of 
Jerusalem, who got up an agitation against the 
Poor Law Act in XS38. In the disturbances that 
took place Tliom killM several people, he himself 
and eight others being slain by the nulitary. 

Thorium, a scarce metal of the nature of aluminium. 
It ignites below a red heat, and burns vvith great 
brlluan^. 

Thorn Bock, a fish of the ray or skate species, 
common in the British seas, and popular as food. It 
has a mottled skin, in which yellow and light and 
dark browns intermingle. 

Thorough, tlie name given to the political policy of 
Stratlora and Land, in the reign of Charles 1 ., when 
they attempted by a relentless system of tyranny 
against their opponents to dispose of all obstacles to 
the gaining of tneir ends. 

ThorouBb Bajuu a musical term applied to a voice 
part accomp;micd by numerals, .showing tiie chord 
applicable to each note. The tenn also refers to tlie 
entire science of harmonic composition. 

Thouo, a kind of fox or small wolf— in some respecte 
reseinbllng a jackal— occurring in Africa and 
parts of Asia. It is of various colours, but 
mostly brindled, with dark stripes across the back. 

Thrush, a well-known song bird, also known as the 
throstle and the mavis. It Is widely distributed 
over Europe, Asia, and South America. There are 
some hundred species, eight occurring in 'Britain. 

Thugs were a secret organisation of Indiaii fanatical 
assassins. They strangled their victims, and buried 
their bodies witli a consecrated pickaxe, and set 
apart one-third of tUclr plunder to the goddess 
Kali. Tliese asvissins were diflicult to suppress, but 
vigorous meuLsures ultimately, after twenty years' 
ettort, secured their extermination about 1830. 

ThttIUb-Scruw, an instrument of torture used 
in oldon times to extort confessions from prisoners. 
It consisted of a frame of three upright bars, between 
which tlie thumb of the victim was mserted ; then 
a screw was turned on with sufficient force to give 
intense pain without leopardising hfc. 

Thurot*> Invavlon was a wild escapade under- 
taken by Thurot, an Irish naval officer in the French 
service. He got together a small naval squadron, 
and landed at Carrickfergus with z,ooo men in 
February, 1760. After sackuig the town he crossed 
to the Isle of Man, and there was engaged by Caiitaiii 
Elliot. Thurot (whose real name was U'Farrell) was 
killed and his little army captured, 

Thursday, the 5ih day of the week, named after 
Thor, the Scandinavian deity. To tlie ancient 
Rrimans Thursday was rficj or Jupiter’s day. 

Thyrsus, a sta/T carried in ancient Greece by the 
Baccliantf'S during their festivities. It was tipped 
with a pine-cone ornament and frequently appears in 
ancient sculptures. 

Tlars was the name originally given to a head 
ornament w'orn by the ancient Persians. The name 
was afterwards implied to the Pope’s Triple Crown, 
‘The tiara of the first French kings was a fdgh round 
cap. At the present day any coronet or frontal head 
ornament is styled a tiara. 

Tlch boras Cass, the longest trial ever known in 
English Courts, w.ib begun on zxth May, 1871, when 
Arthur Orton, cbiniing to be Sir Roger Tichbotne, 
commenced proceedings to establish his right to the 
Tichbornc estates, worth ;£^24,ooo a year, and Ifisted 
until the $th March, 1872, having occupied 103 days— 
the claimant being non-suiteii and arrestra on a 
charge of perjury. The claimant liimself was under 
examination 22 d^s, and tlie speecii of Sir John 
(afterwards Lord) Coleridge extended over 26 qays. 
These proceedings cos) the estate over j£9o,ooo. 
The claimant's trial for perjury and forgery was 
begun on the 23rd April, 1872, and lasted on and on 

* until the 38th Femuary, 1874, when Orton was 
sentenced to 14 years' imprispninent. He was 
released on ticket of leave in z88^ and some yearq 
later made a written confession of Ins guilt. 
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• the periodical rise and Iktl of the waters of the 

ocean and Its arms, are due to the attraction Of die 
moon and sun. Newton irai the hrst to ^ive a 
eeneral explanation of the phenomenon of the tides. 
He supposed the ocean to Cover the irhole earth, ahd 
to assume at each instant a iigute of equilibrluiu, 
under the combined i^ravitutiotk influence of earth, 
sun. and moon, thus nidkins; ’Bnd controlling the 
tides. 

Tiers tftai, the lowest of the three estates of the 
realm as reckoned in France^nobility. clei:gryt 
. «rnr i/ar— prior to the Revolution. 

Tijfer. a powerful carnivorous animal of the cat 
iSmily. which occurs in India and certain other 

g rts of Asia. Its skin is of a tawny vcUuw, relieved 
black stripinps of creat beauty ot formation. The 
;er is hunted in India, and its ferocious disposition 
renders the sport both exciting and dangerous. The 
prey of the tiger includes buffaloes, antelopes, and 


Tlger*Clkt« though much smaller than the tiger, 
bears considerable resemblance to it in regard to its 
markings and general structure. It is found not 
only in India but in Java and South America. It 
preys on small game. 

Tiles are slabs of baked clay, used for covering 
floors, roofs, passages, etc ; and of various forms ; 
they were used in ancient times and were often made 
of marble or emimelled earthenware In modem 
times tiles have been Urgely used for decorative 
purposes, especially for fire>places. hearths, and Aoots, 
many be.iutifiil designs havuig been produced. 

"Ttmaa** (The) newspafter was founded in ttSs, 
as '* The London Daily Universal Register.** and 
assumed its present title in 1788. Since 1803 the 
IValter family have been the chief proprietors and 
directors. On a reorganisation in 1908, Lord North- 
clllTo acquired a large prop'-letary share. The 
40.000th number of The Times was issued on Sept. 

. 10, 1913. 

Tin, a well-known metal generally found in veins of 
rock, occurring in Cornwall and Devon, the Malay 
Archipelago, and Australia. It is a white metal, 
susceptible of being rolled to an extreme finenebs, 
and forms one of the most useful allo>s, being a 
component of Britannia metal, bell metal, ibronxc, 
pewter, etc. 

Tin-Plain Is tin-coated steel plate, largely used for 
domestic utensils, and other purposes. The chief 
centre of the trade In this coiint^ is South Wales. 

Titanium, a scarce metal foundf in association with 
oxygen in rutile, anatase, and brookite, as well as 
with certain ma^ctic iron ores. It combines with 
nitrogen at a him temperature. 

Tlthan, an ecclesiastical tax consisting of a tenth 
part of the annual produce, known to the ancient 
Jews, and first imposed by Christian authorities 
m the 4th century, although not made compulsory 
In England before the oth century. Tithes derived 
from land are tcmied "pracdial,” those derived 
from cattle being styled " mixed,” while others are 
personal. After the passing of the Tithes’ Com- 
mutation Act of 1836, tithes weregradually converted 
into rent charges, and to-day the old form of tithes 
ekists only to a small degree. 

TltlM by .Ptt^ue. Titles cannot he bought— 
at least directly— in this country, but on the Con- 
tinent It is different, A title of noblHty from one of 
the Gennan States costs j£8,ooo, while that of baron 
of the empire may be obtained for the sum or 
£17,000. iJi Spain one may receive the Order of 
Charles III., or Isabella, or timt of Merit, "your 
r^oice” tor the Cross of the Chevalier or any 


title of nobuito for £i.joo. At Vatican the 
Orders of Pius IX., of&^gDry, andV Silvester have 
been sold ; the Commander’s Orders for £a80b that 
of Chevalier for ^lao^ Gentlemen of the Ckp and 
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the groat titmouse, the coal titmouse, die nanrii 
titiriouse. the blue titmouse, and the crested dtmonaeb 
whose names sufficiently describe their pecottarttfos. 
They feed on insects and larvat, and are found fai 
Tfortn America and Asia as well as in Europe. 
Tobaooo is made from the leaves of various narootk 
plants of the Nieotiana family, which contdn a 
volatile oil and an alkaloid called nicotine. Tobaoco 
Is largely grown in America. Cuba, France, and other 
countries of a warm climate. It undeigoes various 
processes of preparation. The leaves are first dried, 
then cut into small pieces, moistened and com- 
pressed, and in this form is known as cut or ** shug” 
tobacco ; when moistened with syrup or treade and 
pressed into cakes, it is Cavendish ; when twisted 
tmo string form, it is “twist” or “pigUdL” For 
cigars the mid-ribs of the dry leaves Are r emoved, 
and what is Icfr is 'moistened >nd rolled into cylin- 
drical dupe. Fo.' snuff, the tobacco leaves ire 
moistened and allowed to ferment, then dried, 
powdered and scented. The consumption of tobacco 
in the United Kingdom is Over 91.500^000 lb. per 
annum, the amount paid for du^ on the iimio 
agwegatlng over £17.000.0^ 

TogA, an outer robe worn by the ancient Romaiia; 
and corresponding to the pallium of the Greeks, It 
was white and made of wool, and was the di s t incti ve 
garb of the Roman citizen. 

Toleration Act was passed In 1689. to relieve 
Protestant dissenters from the more serious of the 
disabilities under which they had previously laboured. 
Tolls, tnyments for pnvileges of passage, existed 
from very early times. They were first exacted in 
resjiect of ships passing up rivers, tolls being d^ 
manded on the Elbe in non. Tolls for land passage 
are iKiid to have originated in En^nd in imp, 
bars being erected at certain distances on the high- 
roads in tne t7th century, where tcfil had to be [Ad 
for all vehicles passing to and fro. After about x8k 
they began to disappear, but have lingered Here ana 
tliere on country roads down to ve^ recent yean. 
Tolls on London river bridges ceased in 1878-9. 
TohaoAawkt an axe-like weapon formerly in common 
use among the North American Indians, who showed 
great accuracy of aim in throwing it. 

Ton, a weight of 30 cwt. avoirdupois, or 9,240 Ib. In 
tne United States the ton is an even 2,000 lb. 

Tonlo 8ol-Fn system of musical notation, In whldi 
letters arc substituted for notes, was invented about 
1840 by Miss Glover, of Norwich, and afterwards 
developed with considerable success by the Rev. 
John Curwen. The Tonic Sol-Fa Association was 
founded in 1853, ^"<1 ibe College in 1862. 

TonauN, the shaven part of the head of a Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastic, dates from the 5th or 8th 
century. In the Roman Catholic Church only a 
circle, or a crown, is shaved, while In die Grade 
Church tlie liair is wholly shaved off. 

Topu, a transparent mineral gem, being a silicate 
and fluoride of aluminium, and gmerally found In 
granitic rocks. Its usual colour is a varioty of 
yellow, but it also occurs in pink and blue diades. 
The best kinds come from BrEtzH." It is also found in 
Scotland, Cornwall, Siberia, and the United ^toa. 
A pure topaz has the brilliancy of a diamond. 

Tope, a small kind of shark, sometimes called the 
dog-fish. It occurs in European waters ; one speciee, 
which has a dark back, and is white underneath, is 
found in British seas. 

TorlM, a political party name which came into use 
about 1678. They sup[>oiied the hereditary doctrine 
of divine right, were opposed to Dissented and were 
essentially members of the Court party. In later 
times they opposed the Reform Bill and held out for 
the maintenance of Church and State unimpaired. 
Tlie word is still used to express a more rigid 
adherence to the older principles of Toryism fhoS Is 
impUed in the word “Conservative." 

T^p 4 do«A (See Navy.) 

Tortf a legal term siiecftying an actionable WMgg. 
" ^ 1 ^ cOTtract. Tom ore 


which occur in BrUaLn, the long*tallra umouse being 
Ow most common. IHe other British varieties ora 


apart from mere breach 1 

' * cts. Sue. 

peeuni^ l^'soch hs ne^ 


ctsssed as wrongfiil acts. Such as trespass, libel, etc., 
and acts resulting in i 


guce, nuisance, etc. 
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TovtolaM or Turtlaa are cold-blooded reptiles, 
four-footed, and encased in a strong shell protection, 
the shells of some species being of beautiful homy 
substance and desim, in much demand for combs 
and ornamental work. It is the custom to designate 
the land species as tortoises and the aouatic kinds as 
turtles. The commercial tortoiseshell, however, is 
thlefly obtained from soa-turtles. Tortoises abound 
in all warm climates except Australia. The green 
turtle from which the celebrated soup is made Ls a 
nurine reptile found chiefly in the Indian and 
Ftelfic Oceans. 

ffoptuva* as a form of punishment, was In use among 
the Romans, though only upon the persons of slaves. 
Xn the Middle Ages it was commonly resorted to, 
especially in connection with cliarges of heres^ It 
was held that torture would make a guilty person 
confess, but not an innocent one. It was not inflicted 
in England after 1640. As practised by the Sranish 
Inquisition it included a terrible variety of sunering, 
beinig carried to the point of death. 

AD, the T “ " ^ ‘ 


i name of a South American family of 

trirds, remarkable for their huge bills, are brightly 
coloured, and often 'attain a length of from 6 to 
8 inches. Toucans live on fruit, are of arboreal 
habits, and nest in lioles. 

Tonohstona, a kind of Jasper called by the ancients 
“Lydian stone," of economic value m testing the 
quality of metal alloys, es^iecially gold alloys. The 
testing process is very simple. The alloy is drawn 
across the broken surface of the Touchstone, and 
from the nature of the mark or streak it makes tlie 
quality of the alloy can be ascertained, 

ffourmallne, a mineral occitrrmgindiflerent colours 
in prismatic ciystals, and remarkable for its action 
on light, it having the ixiwer of pularisii^ hght rays 
under certain conditions. It is a double silicate of 
aluminium, iron, and certain other metals, and occurs 
in Cornwall, Devon. South America, and Asia. 

TonniRDMDta were equestrian contests between 
militaiy knights and others annerl with lances, and 
prevailed through almost the whole period of the 
Middle Ages. They were introduced Into England 
by the Normans 

Towav of London was a roy.il p.slace from the 
time of the Conqueror, who began the building nf 
the White Tower in X078. Later kings made con- 
siderable additions. From the X5th to the 18th 
centuries many princes and nobles were executed or 
bnprisoned here, and here Henry VI., Edward V., 
and his brother were put to death. Tiie Crown 
Jewds are kept at the Tower, and in the Armoury a 
fine collection of armour of various dates is preserved. 

TowiOttf the Yorkshire village between Leeds and 
York, where, in 1461, Edward IV. defeated the 
Lancastrians and established his rule. 

Tvaefiarlanlam, a term that came into use from 
about 1833 in reference to a religious movement, 
headed by Pusey, Kcble, Newman, and other Oxford 
high churchmen, who published “Tracts for the 
Tnoes.’* in which their views were set forth. Among 
odicr things, they advocated a higfier degree of 
ceremonial in worship, and their enthusiasm put new 
mctlTity into the Church, although the secession to 
Rome of some of thdr more prominent members 
showed the tendency of the movement. 

Tvafoltfv, Battle of, was fought off Cape 
Trafalgar on the ezst October, 1805, between the 
British and the combined French and Spanish 
Fleets, the former, under Nelson’s command, con- 
sisting of twenty-seven vessds ; the latter, under the 
command of Vifleneuve, comprising dghte^French 
and fifteen Spanish men-of-war. The British 
destroyed, captured, or sunk nineteen of the enemy’s 
diips, and a complete victory was gained, though at 
the cost of Nelson’s life. 

Tramways were first establidied in New York by 
John Francis Train about 1858, and the first English 
tnunway was opened in tSob at Blrktnhead. The 
first London tramway was established at Bayswater, 
In x 86 z. It was not until after 1870 ^ however, when 
an Act to facilitate the construction of tramways was 
paued, that any great extension of these roads took 
placa Between 1870 and 1880. ^ mOee of tramways 


were constructed in England and Wales. Up to 
this time the cars had l^n drawn W horses. A 
steam cable tramway was opened on Highgate Hill 
in 1884. and steam came to be largely employed 
during the next few years. In later years, how- 
ever, electricity lias gradually superseded other 
forms of motive power on tramways and the result 
has been an enormous extension of this method of 
transit. In 1898 there were only 069 miles of tram- 
ways open within the United Kingdom, and in loxa 
there were about 3,000 miles open. The capital 
expended is about 74 millions sterling, and the 
majority of the systems in running are electrified, 
and under municipal control both in London and the 
great provincial towns. The number of passengers 
carried exceeds 2,743 millions per ammtn. Electric 
tramway development, however Is being considerably 
arrested by the extension of the motor^us services. 

TranBoandentallBm* a term applied to a system 
of philosophy which transcends ordinary experience. 
It originated in Germany, and had for its chief 
apostles Richter, Fichte, and Shelling. In Ameilca 
Emerson proiiounded transcendental theoricKC 

Tpaneapt* the portion of a church which extends 
across the interior between the nave and the choir. 
The terminal portions arc called respectively the 
north and south transepts. Some of the older 
churches have two transepts. 

Tpanamltfvatlon of Boala was a doctrine 
expounded by Pythagoras, and 'onus part of the 
Brahmin and Buddhist religions. The ancient 
Greeks termed it metempsychosis, and the theory is 
that after death the soul of a man passes into tlie body 
of some other man or animal. 

Tpanaabaiantlation, a term which first came 
into recognised use In the controversy between 
Berenganus and Lanfranc in the irth century, 
indicating the supposed conversion of the bread and 
wine of the Eucliarist into the body and blood of 
Christ, and called the doctrine of the “Real 
Presence." 

Trairalsta, an austere monkish Order founded at 
La Trappe, in Normandy, in 1140. A new Order af 
Trappists was established by kanc6 in zii6c, after 
which the members of the Order were enjoined to 
silence, prayer, reading, and manual labour, and 
forbidden to study or to eat fish or drink wine. They 
were expelled from France when the Revolution 
broke out, and fur a time were settled in Worcc.ster- 
shire, but in i8z< they removed to Mount Mellcray, 
in Co. Waterforo, Ireland, where they established a 
new community. There are to-day Trappists’ 
Monasteries in France, Belgium, Italy, Algeria, 
Ireland, and the United States. 

**TpaTelIera' Trae,** the name given to a pecuBar 
kind of tree which grows in Madagascar, its branches 
and leaves forming themselves into the shape of a 
peacock's tail The leaves are several feet in 
length, and their stalks are full of water, which 
furnishes a refreshing drink to travellers. 

Treadmlllf a large cylindrical machine provided 
with a series of steps, and znaintamed in rotaiy 
motion by the pressure of men’s weight. A rail u 
fixed outside the wheel, and to this the woi kezs of the 
treadmill hold by their hands, while their feet are 
kept continually in motion from step to step, the 
weight of their bodies keeping the machinery 
revolving. It is at present used chiefly in prisona 
as a form o^unishment. 

Treasure-Trove, a legal term applying to money, 
plate, or bullion found hidden in the earth, or else- 
where, and for which there is no owner. The 
treasure legally belmgs to the Crown, but it is the 
practice to reward the finder with the full value of 
the property on its being delivered up. 

Treble, in music^ is the highest part of vocal or 
instrumental Biusic, as sung by soprano voices, or 
played by the violin or other Tnstrument of high pitch. 

SPree-FroC, a kind of frog very plentiful m South 
America, and fairly represented in Europe, Asia. 
North America and Australia. The European kind 
is of a greenish colour, and while on the tree is diffi- 
cult to distinguish from the foliage. It possesses 
foot of peculiar formation, with discsexudlng a sticky 
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composition, whleh eoAbles It to hold to trees end 
other oMects with ease. 

Tvniitt CouBOll of. first set in 1545. the last slttlnff 
being on the 35th of December, ipi It was at tlifi 
Council that* at the time of the Reformation, the 
general policy, principles, and dogmas of the Roman 
Catholic Church were authoritatively settled. 

TrlMSlo Formation is the lower division of the 
Mesozoic series of rocks, lying above the Permian 
and below the Jurassic series. The Trlassic in 
Britain is sub-divided into Upper and Lower Trias, 
the former comprising marl ana shale, and the Lower 
consisting chiefly of red sandstone. This formation 
dM not give any special yield of fossil remains. 

TrloiUMO* of the Romans, were first elected from 
the people in 494 B.C At first there were only two, 
then the number was raised to five, and finally to ten. 
They held tlie power of veto, and their persons were 
regarded as sacred. 

n^ooloar, the flag of the French republic since 
lylto. consisting of three equal vertical bands of red. 
white, and blue. 

Trlannlal Act, which fixed the duration of Parlia- 
ment to three years, was passed by the Long 
Parliament in 1641. Charles ll. rciiealed this Act, 
but it was re-enacted in 1604. to be repealed again in 
1716 1>y the passing of the Septennial Act, which stitt 
runiains in force. 


Great Britain, France, and the Netherlands in i< 
aipiinst Spain : and tliat of Gerniar 
in 1883, against Russia and France, 


presenu* 
_ doors, by 

. j used as an 

attar piece. Also a writing tablet in three parts, two 
of which folded over the one hi the centre. 

Tvlnme, an ancient vessel with three rows of oars, 
of great effectuality in early naval warfare. Men- 
tioned by Thuevdides. It was a Irnig. narrow vessel 
propelled by ijo rowers. The Romans copied ft 
from the Greeks, and used it with considerable 


Tvlsuflon (“thrice holy “), an ancient Jewish ^mn, 
still regularly sung in the servi«'c of the Greek 
Churcli. A version of it~“ Tersanftus "—also forms 
part of the Anglican Eucharistic service. 

Trlavla, a trident emblem of Siva, the destroying 
piteclple of the Hindu trinity. 

Tnamvlnsttii a term used to denote a coalition of 
three persons in the exercise of supreme authority. 
The first Renoan triumvirate was that of Pompey, 


Trigonometry, a department of mathematics 
dealing witli angles and their functions in every 
form, and divided into two sections— plane trigo- 
nometry and tpherical trigonometry. 

Trimmer, a name that came into use in English 
politics in the htter part of the 17th century, being 
specially applied to the party headed by the 
Marquis of Halifax, who was cliarg^ with adapting 
himself to Whigs or Tories as occasion served. 

Trlmnrtl. the Hindu triad, Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Sira, symbolisod as an entity. In the depictions of 
the Tnmurti three distinct heads are represented, 
the theological unity combining Brahma, the creative 
power, Vishnu, the preserving clement, and Siva, 
the destroying principle, in one supreme unification. 

Trinity, the term applied to the Godhead, “three 
persons and one God," as it is expressed in the 
Litany— Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. The doctrine 
of the Trinity has general acceptance ommig 
Christian coninuinities, and lias been explained in 
different ways. One of the earliest statements of it is 
the Atlianas'ian : “We worship one God in Trinity, 
and Trinity in unity: neither confounding the 
Persons, nor dividing the subsUncc." 

Trinity Houm, on Tower Hill. London, was 
incorporated in 151^ as an association for piloting 
ships, and has ever suicc been entrusted with various 
matters connected with the regulation of British 
navigation. Since z8^ the lighthouses of the 
country have been under its supervision. 

Tripla Alllane*. There have been several Triple 
Alliances : among others that of England, Sweden, 
and the Netlierlands against France m 1668 : ttiat of 
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Julius Caesar and Crassus, do B.C : the second was 
that of Mark Antony. Octavian and Lepidui, 4a B.C. 
There mve been modern Instances of officw-hoiding 
by triumvirate, the most notable being that ot 
J efferson, Madison and Gallatin in Amenea. The 
term is used also in respect of any trio or triad of 
persons or qualities. 

Troglodyte, signifying “a cavo-dwellcr"— a term 
used by several classic writers in speaking of pre- 
historic races who lived in caverns and excavathw 
where they could be safe from the attaclu of wild 
animals. Evidences of such existence have beer 
found in many parts of Europe, and there are cave- 
dwellers to tl^ day among certain Indian tribes of 
North America. 

Trqten. a bird of the woodpecker family, &mous 
fc/T Its long curved tail, extending to two feet ot 
more. It u strictly a tropical bircT and is found Ir 
Central America, India, and Africa. The uppoi 
part of its plumage is of a rich golden green, while 
below it is of a bngb*^ crimson. 

Trombem*, a well^own brass musical instrument of 
the trumpet order, coniprlsing three tubes, one of 
which fits into another and can Be moved to and^ to 
produce the various notet. The twe of the 
trombone is rich, and it forms one of the most useful 
adjuncts of a modern orchestra or band. 

Troop, as constituted m the British cavalry force 
forms a body of 56 non-commissioned officers and 
men, commanded by a captain and two lieutenants 
A SQwdron comprises two troops. 

Troplll** are memorials of victory, often consisting 
of anns or other spoils captured in battle. In moderr 
times trophies have often taken the form of symbolical 
erections, but, generally, a trophy constituted an 
object or a group of objects taken from an enemy, 
or captured in the chase, such as anns, flags, etc. 
Troplo-Blrd, a long-tailed kind of sea-bird of white 
plumage, about the size of a pigeon. 

TMUbMiour* was the name given to the early 
Provencal poets, whose rhymes were chiefly devoted 
to chivalry and romance. Ttiey did much to cultivate 
the romantic sentiment in days when society was 
somewhat barbaric, and helped considerably m the 
formation of those unwritten codes of honour which 
served to mitigate the rudeness of iiicdiseval day* 
Their vogue was from the nth to the i3tli centuW, 
and tlicy were chiefly of knightly ranl^ WiA the 
decline of chivalry their occupation was gone, and 
though minstrels of a commoner type continued to 
appear as troubadours for some time later, men of 
the true troubadour spirit no longer existed. 

Trout, a fresh-water fish of the Salnionidas fkmily, 
with dark spots, coiiniion in the lakes juod rivers of 
Eun^e, and much esteemed by anglers. 

ShPOUTOro or Trouvaur were medimval poets, of 
northern France, whose productions were of a more 
daborate character— epics, romances, fables, and 
chansons de geste— than those of their contemporaries 
the Troubadours. 

TrufB** are a subterranean edible fungus much 
esteemed for seasoniiig pur}'ioses. There are many 
species, and they are found in considerable quantitm 
in France, England, Italy, and other places. They 
arc often met with under birch or oaktrees, and prefer 
calcareous soils, but there are no positive indications 
on tho surface to show where they are, and tliey ate 
not to be cultivated. Hogs, and sometimes dogs, are 
used to scent tliem out, the former, by reason of 
their rooting propensities, being the most successful 
in the work. 

Tram*»a, an architectural term denoting a piece of 
w'all, generally a central pillar or column between 
two openiites, such as those of arched doorways. In 
niches of these trumeaux a sculptured figure was 
often pbiccd in the ciiurches of the mediaeval period. 
Trampet, a very ancient wind musical Jnstnunent 
consisting of a single tube of Iwass or other meld, 
and in olden times used chiefly for military music, 
though niftv adopted in orchestral compotition. 
Handel vras fond of this instrument, and wrote some 
fine music for trumpet obbligato. 

Trunk-bOM was the part ctt the hose which covered 
the trunk or body, and extended in baw focm fkaes 
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the waist to the middle of the thigh, enclo^ng the 
l^s. 1 a vogue in the x6th and ivtn centuries. 

Vwilibat the cereal product of Tibet. T^f*ary, and 
parts of China, Irom which tlw chief food of the 
people is made. 

Tfdhadiklllltn* a mineral of velvet-black colour 
wuiid in certain parts of Russia, named after General 
Tscheffkin. It is a silicate whose exact constituents 
are unknown. 

an African dipterous fly of considerable size, 
whose bite is poisonous, and often &tal to animals. 

TtalWv A flat piece of metal constituting the guard 
of a Japanese sword, usually pierced ana decorated. 

VulMMialoala is a disease resulting from the fornia- 
tkm of tubercles and the presence of tuhereJe- 
bacillus. Tuberculosis of the lungs is wliat is known 
as consumption. 

Tndov Period extends from 1485 to 1603. 

TOdor sovereign was Henry VII.. descended 
from Owen Tudor; then followed Henry VIII,, 
Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth, the last of the hue. 

TiMfldayf the third day of the week, named from 
the Saxon deity Tuisto. Tiw, or TUcsco. To tlxe 
Romans, it was the day of Mars. 

TnllorieOt a French royal and imperial palace, 
dating from 1^4. It was attacked by insurgents 
during the outbreaks of 1792, 1830, and 1648, and in 
z^z was burned down by the Communists. 

TnllpomAnta was a 17th centur)' craze for the 
po&session of rare tulips, which attained its height 
about 1639, and led to nnancial panic in Holland. A 
single bulb of "Semper Augustus" was sold for 
^000 florins. Dumas the elder, in his story, Tke 
Slack Tult^, gives anintcrestingpicture of the period. 

Tnlle, a delicate kind of silk lace, originally made at 
Tulle in France. It is much used for the ornaineiita- 
tlon of ladies' garments, hats, etc., and for veils. 

Tmnvilai, a moimd of earth raised over the Ixidies 
of the dead. The mound of Marathon, enclosing 
Che bodies of the Athenians who were killed in the 
Ihmous battle with the Persians, is a celobrate<l 
tumulus. Such mounds were commonly raised over 
the tombs of the distinguished dead in ancient times, 
and sometimes enclosed heavy structures of masonry. 
The Roman " t^rrows " were tumuli. Evidences ol 
such mounds are frequent m prelnstonc remains 

TlUlf a liauid nie.isurc formerly in general use, but 
now obsolete. A tun of ale was 316 gallons. 

Tundra is the name of a vast treeless plain of 
Northern Russia with small lakes and morasses 
scattered here and there, but almost devoid of 
vegetation. It is a cold, bare region, where only the 
reindeer can find sufficient sustenance. 

Timtfstan, a metal some of whose ores are known 
as vfol/rafMi^nd sheeliu. 

Tunny, the name of a species of mackerel common 
in M^tcrranean and Atlantic waters. Grows to a 
great size-^ght or ten feet frequently— and is the 
object of important fisheries. A large trade is done 
in preserved tunny. 

Turban, a head-dress w'om by men in Oriental 
countries, and consists of a scarf wrapped round the 
tarboosh or cap. Turbans vary in material, colour, 
and folds, according to the rank of the wearer. 

Tnrblnn^ propelled by steam, have recently come 
into prominenLe in connection with steamship 
transit. Numerous vessels are now afloat and many 
more are building of this tyi^e. Although the 
tuinciple was emb^ied In patents of sixty years ago, 
Itisomy within the last few years tliat any siiecial effort 
has bera made to secure its more general adoption. 
Turbine eiijHnes have been decide upon for many 
new British liners, and a considerable number have 
been successfully tried in America. The I^lish 
Channd service has also got Its turMne stivers, 
and a torpedo turbine is a recent achievement. 
For high speed the turbine class of steamer possesses 
advantages over ordinary reciprocating eiiguies. 

Tuvboi, A lame fiat fish, highly valuea as food. It 
Aften attains trom 30 to 40 lbs. in weight. Its flesh is 
white and firm. It is confined to European waters, 
and is caught by line or trawL 

Tuilny, a fowl of American origin, brought 
fie Europe from America aoon after the dis- 
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covery of that country. It was e domesticate^ 
bird in England in the lu^ half of the ifith century. 
As a wild game bird it still exists in large numbers la 
Mexico, its native country, and in the S^them States 
of America, The turkey in domestication has 
greatly develoried. The cock turkey often attains a 
weight of 30 lbs. It has a lustrous plum^c ; ttfe 
head and upper part of the neck are bare of feathers. 
The hen Is smaller. At Christmas time in England, 
and on Tbank^ving Day in the United States, the 
turkey is the cmef ornauieiit of the festive table. 

Tanaevlo, a yellow dye substance obtained from an 
East Indian plant of the ginger class, which M 
cultlv.ited in other warm climates also, forcommempil 
purposes. Turmeric, in its coniinerctal fonn,wn- 
prLses the root of the plant dried or powdered. It ts 
likewise used in the prei)aration of curry powder, 
and has an alkaloid taste. 

TuraniitiBA. a resinous substance obtained frem a 
\anoty of ninstly coniferous trees, the Pinns 
australis, of which there are large forests in North 
Carolina, being the most productive of the oily 
matter. The crude turpentine undergoes distillation, 
the nil whicli is separited from the resin being 
colourless and of a pungent odour. Its uses are 
many. It is largely utilised in making paints and 
varnishes, and has medicln.!! properties. 

TufquoIm, formerly called 1 urkey Stone, is a blue, 
or grecnish-bluc preLiuns stone, the earliest and best 
specimens of which came from Persia. It is composed 
of a phosphate of aluminium, with small proportions 
of copper and iron. India, Tibet, and Silesia yield 
turquoises, and a variety is found in New Mexico 
and Nevada. It derives its name from the fact that 
the first specimens were imported through Turkey. 
Turtle. (See Tortoise.) 

Turtls-Dove, a small kind of wild pigeon, which 
visits the southern parts of England about May and 
remains until Septenibei. The heads of tlie male 
birds are a light bluish-grey, the liack Is greyish- 
brown, wliile the breast has a purple tint. The 
female is less pronounced in colour. 

Twankey is the name of a small river in western 
China, and supplies the name of a kind of tea grown 
in that region, m considerable favour with a large 
cla,ss of consumers. 

Twoad, a twilled -fabric, consisting of two or more 
colours of yam combined in the same cloth, and 
should be entirely of wool, though there arc inferior 
kinds in which cotton has a part. The surface of 
the cloth is unfinished. Tweed was originally woven 
in the valley of the Tweed, Jience its name, but is 
now manufactured In all cloth -producing centres. 

Twelfth Night is the eve of the fe.tst of the 
Epiphany, and in olden times was made tiie occa- 
sion of many festivities. It was the most })opular 
festival next to Christmas, hut is now tittle observed. 

Twilight Is the light which is reflected in the atmo- 
sphere when tlie sun is below the horizon before 
sunnsc or after sunset. The term is most usually 
understood to refer, however, to the evening light ; 
tlie morning light we call dawn. The twilight varies 
in rluration in different countries, according to the 
position of tlie sun In tropical countries it is short ; 
in the extreme north it continues through the night 

Tyburn, the name of a turnpike which formerly 
stood near the present Marble Arch, and a notorious 
filacc of public execution of criminals. 

Tycoon, a title often used by foreigners to designate 
the Emperor of JajMii, hut not used or recognised 
by the Ja|>anese. The title seems to have been 
coined in 1S54 by those concerned in concluding the 
treaty between the United States and Japan. In 
Japanese Tycoon .simply means "great prince." 

Tympanuni is. in architectural phraseology, the 
triangular space at the back of .1 podlment, or, 
indeed, any space in a similar position, as over a 
window or betsmen the Ihdel and the arch of a door- 
way. In ccc1«Iastlcal edifices the tympanum Is 
often utilised for sculptured omamentatum. 

Tynwald, the title given to the Parlikment of the 
Isle of Man, which includes Uie Governor and 
Council (the Upper House), and the Hduse of Ka^ 
the representative assembly. Tbis ptnctlcelly con* 
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stltiites Home Rule, the acts passed by the Tyntvatd 
’ ' ; the assent of the Sovereign. 

^ j a method of printing in type-lettets 
by means of a machine catted a typewriter, ot which 
there are several Unds, including the Remington, 
Yost, Smith'Premier, Underwood, Oliver, BarTock, 
and others. Each machine is fitted with a keyboard, 
indicating the various letters of the alpTiabet. figures, 
punctuation matks, etc., and as theK are struck by 


m QENCftAL irtfORMAf lONl 

OadivlAtory 'thmoew is the theory which tmees 
light tctevibmtiotts set up in ati invisible medlpm 
termed the lumlnlfennis ether, and therefroih tflihs* 


mitted and diffused to the permeation of all space. 
Uaeaviidil laOMikieiit » an Increase in v^lte of 


are now a necessary feature of most business 

and are also much used by literary men and 

others, representing a great saving of time as well as 


^ ensuring a clearness of calignphy not otherwise 
> attainable. One of the most generally effective of 
modem labour-saving contrivances. 

Tylshoonf a cyclonic storm of great violence 
occurnng in the autumn months in the China se.is. 
It is simliBr in duration and destructive force to the 
general West Indian hurricane. 

Tyvollennet a Tyrolean dance of a waltz character, 
often accompanlea by a song or chorus. 

Tyvollte, the name given to a hydrous arsenlate of 
copper— soft, flexible, and in colour a bluish-green. 


UbboBltea. a sect of Gorman Anabaptists, named 
after the founder, Ubbo Phillips, who in rsH 
seiKiraled from the main sect Ity refusing to 
acknowledge Ciirist’s kingdom as an eartlily one. 

Ublqaarlana <or Ublquttartanah a small Gcr- 
in<ui sect, originated in rs6o by John Brentius, who 
held that the body of Christ was present every where. 

UokawaHlsta* a Mennonite sect who believed that 
Judas and Pilate would be sj.ved by reason of their 
Ignorance, and taught the dot. trine of Universaluin. 

Uhiaiii a light cavalry soldier armed with a lancc 
Marshal Saxe hada cori)sor them ; and iii the Franc. o- 
Gcrman war of 1870 the Prussian Uhlans won fame. 

UkaSSt a Kussian edict, issued by the Czar or Ins 
government, and having the force of regular laws. 

UlfiteP Custom, a tenant-right usage (irevaiting in 
Ulster, and recognising the nght of a yearly tenant 
to remain in ocf'upation so long ns a fair rent is p ud, 
to dispose of his tenancy, and to obtam compensatiua 
if the undlord resumes possession for himself, 

UltFamarlnOt a sky-blue pigment obtained from 
ia/is iazuU, a stone found in Tibet, Persia, Siberi.i, 
and some utlier count ric:,. A cheaper ultramarine is 
now produced by grinding and heating a mixture of 
clay, sulj}luir, carbonate of soda and resin. 

Ultramontanlom is the term applied to the views 
of Roman Catholics who desire that absolute 
authority in religious affairs should be vested in the 
Pope, subordinate only to the Ecuraciiic.d Council. 

Umber is of two kinds, raw and burnt. lioili arc 
used as pigments, the foniivr being a dark brown 
and the latter a reddish-brown, it is made from 
brown hematite and clay. 

Umbrellas did not come into general use in England 
until the latter part of the i8th century. They were 
known to the anclenis, however, by whom they were 
used both again.st sun and rain. 

Uncials were a form of written characters used in 
times prior to the loth century ; while smallet than 
capitals they were larger than tlie later miniisrulc. 
The term uncial was a misapplication of St. Jerome’s 
itierae uuciaUSt “ Inch-hfeh,*' letters. 

** Unols Tom's Cablili*'^a Storj' publisheil in 
setting fortli in an Intensely interesting form the 
horrors 01 the slave trade as tlicy then existed in 
America. Its author, Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
achieved great fame by tlie story. . 

Unotloat the act of anointing with^oil, a symbol of 
consecration practised in tlie Roman Catholic, Greek, 
and other Ciiurches, but not m the Protestans 
Extreme unction is the rite of anointing a dying 
person witli holy oil. Ttiis function consists in 
anointing the eyes, ears, nostrils, mouth, tlie palms 
iff the hands, and the soles of the fiset. 


land, houses, etc., brought about by influences inde- 
pendent df the efforts or outlay of tiie owner. 

Unleovht a fabulous slnglc-Kortied animat, the 
utonoceros of classic writers. In heraldry its form 
is horse-like, witli the tail of a lion and pointed single 
horn growing out of the forehead. Introduced into 
the British Royal Arms by James I., two unicorns 
having figured in the Scottish Royal Arms. 
Uniformity Aet was passed in <5^, in thei$econd 
year of Elizabeth's reign, and prescribed the nsstora* 
tiem of the English Pn^er Book, ordering it to be 
read in all churches, ancf imposing a penalty on those 
who neglected to attend church. Both Roman 
C!athollcs and Puritans suffered by this enactment. 
A century later, *n 1663, Charles IE's Aet of 
Uniformity, commatiding all clergymen to subscribe 
unreservedly to the whole of the Prayer Book, led to 
the defection of 3,000 divines, who preferred xo ff^ve 
up their benefices to going against tneir consciences. 

Uniforms for soldiers were introduced by' Louis 
XIV. in 1665. but were not adopted in the British 
military service until some years later. 

UnlOnlBtB, the name given to the Conservatives and 
secediiw Liberals who opposed Mr. Gladstone’s 
Home Rule Bill in x886. 'The term is still continued 
as a general (>arty apijellation. 

Union Jaok, i.s a combination of two flags— the 
banner of St. George, white with a red cross, the 
original English A<^, and the banner of Scotland, 
blue with a white diagonal cross. This combfaiatUm 
was effected after the union with Scotland, and the 
term Jack is supposed to refer to James I. (Jacquesl. 
A further addition was made to the Union Jaca 
afler the union with Ireland in i8ot. when the 
banner of St. Patrick, white with a diagonal red 
cross, was introduced. 

Union of Gnat Britain and Ireland was 

proposed in the Irish Parliament in January, 1799, 
but rejected by a majority of one, while m the 
English House of Commons the majority in favour of 
It was overwhelming. The measure was ultimately 
passed with adequate majorities by both Partiamenta 
and tlie union came into force on January t, tSox, 

Union, Treaty of, was the trea^ by which 
Scotland became formally united to England, the 
two couutru's being incorporated as the United 
Kmgflom of Great Britain, the same Parliament to 
represent botii, Scotland electing sixteen Itoers and 
forty-five members of the House of Commons. 
Uniformity of coins, weights, and measures was 
provided fur, Scottish trade laws and customs were 
assimilated to those oi England, and as rqi;arded 
religion and the practice of tlie law. Scotland was to 
continue as before. Tins Act was ratified on May x, 

oKii: a former British gold coin of the value of sos. 
issued in 1604 by James I 

UniUtrianlam is the doctrine which proclaims the 
impersonality of God, and denies the tiieory of the 
Trinity. As regards other matter? of belief and 
doctrine Unitarians hold ilinering view's, the older 
menilicrs of the sect accepting Christ os a Divine 
nianifestation in a human life, and believing in the 
sacred ciiaractcr of the Scriptures and in the 
miracles; whereas the “ Progrejisive " Unitarians 
only accept Christ as a specially good, wise and 
holy man, and reject the inspiration of the Bible, 
the miracles and the doctrine of atonement. It 
was not until after the Kcforinatlon that Unitarianism 
developed to any particular extent in England. In 
the United St.ites Unitanans are numerically 
strong and have produced some eminent preachers, 
such as Dr. Chaniiing and Theodore Parker. In 
great Britain the Umtanans have at present 345 
chapels or nther places of worship, and about as 
many recognised ministers. 

UnitM Omeks are such members of the Greek 
Church as cling to tlie older Greek. 

United iPlBkmen were an association of Ttishmen 
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whose aim was to establi^ an Irish Republic. 
They were in league with French supporters and 
had six war frigates ready for action. %ie leader, 
'Wolfe Tone, was captured, however, in October. 
1798, and the movement was effectually crushed. 
'Wolfe Tone committed suicide in prison. 

UnlverMkllata* a sect that arose in the 3rd 
century, and was condemned by the Council of 
Constantinople in 553. They held the doctrine of 
the final salvation of all men. There are several 
Churches of Umversalists in America to*day, but 
the sect has few followers in Britain. 

Universities are institutions for providing higher 
education, with power to confer degrees on such 
members as pass certain prescribed educational 
standards. In England tiiere are iiino universities 
—Oxford and Cambridge, both founded befoAs the 
X2th century ; London, 13th century ; Liverpool, 
Leeds, Manchester, Durham, Sheffield, and Birniing* 
liaiii. Scotland has four— St. Andrews, Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, and Edinburgh ; the first three having 
been founded in tlie 25th century, and that of 
Edinburgh in 1^2. In Ireland there are throe 
Universities— Dublin UnivA^rbity (founded ui 1591 as 
Trinity Collie); the National University of Ireland 
established in 1908 ; and tlie Queen's University of 
Belfast, founded m 1908. The University of Wales 
dates from 1893. The universities of France, 
Germany, and other countries are numerous, and 
many of them very ancient. The Bologna and Pans 
Universities were founded in the loth century. Tlie 
chief universities of the United States are those of 
Yale and H.irv.inl 

University Extension is a method which has 
been in operation for a numlier of years of extending 
the means of university teaching to young people 
who would otherwise be unable to avail themselves 
of university advantages. U nder this scheme lectures 
arc given and classes opened in the chief centres of 
population, and the higher education of the universi- 
ties is thus brought within popular reach. Female as 
well as male students are admitted to these 
courses. 

UpnSi the poisonous sap ot certain trees growing in 
Java and the Malayan and Philippine Islands. The 
lutives use the sap for arrow-poison. Str3'chnine is 
yielded by one of these frees, the S/n'rAnar /ewaA'a, 

Urmas, the sacred serpent of the andc-nt Egratians, 
always represented on the head-dresses of divinities 
and royal personages. It was the symbol of supreme 
power, and was in the form of an asp, 

Urallto, a mineral substance having the crystalline 
form of augite, but the physical properties of horn- 
blende. It is commonly regarded as a paramorph of 
the last named mineral. 

Uxanlnlte, a pitch-black heavy mineral usually 
found in granite rocks and forming the chief source 
of uranium. It is also called pitch-blende, and occurs 
sparingly in Cornwall. 

Umilllin, a metal discovered by Klaproth in 2789 
far pitch-blende. It is of a dark colour and heavy, 
ana Is found in Cornwall. Saxony, and elsewhere. 
The oxides and salts of uranium are of importance, 
and are used for colouring glass and otlicr purposes. 
Uranlte is an emerald-green ore of uranium, and the 
discovery of Radium was due to experiments with 
uranium. 

Uranos* the seventh of the major planets in distance 
from the sun, from which it is removed z,8cxi millions 
of miles. It is nearly four times the diameter of 
the earth and has four satellites. Sir William 
Herschel discovered the pUinet in 2782. 

Urtconlaili the name given to a series of,yalcanlc 
rocks occurriiv in Shronslure near Wroxeter, the 
site of the old Ronum station of Uriconlum. 

Uraa JHbJimp. the Greater Bear, or *' Charles's 
Wain," a constellation bmiliar to all observers because 
of the brilliance of the seven stars forming its outline. 
It never sets in these latitudes. 

Una Mlnov, the Lesser Bear Constellation, has, 
like Ursa Major, seven prominent stars, of which the 
ix»le star is the brightest. 

OMmbaiigh Is the old CeMc name for spirit, dls- 
tiurt oiiginally from bariey. The name Is stiM used 
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in Scotland. Bums In Tam ^ Sfwnttr^ wrote, ** Wl' 
usquebae well face the devil." 

Utliltartanlun is a term that originated with the 
Italian philosopher Beccaria, and has fbr its aim *'the 

S test happiness of the greatest number," and 
ts that this should be the sole aim of all public 
action. Jeremy Bentham was the chief propounder 
of the pnllosophy, and in more recent times John 
Stuart Mill advocated it with much acceptance. 
Herbert Spencer's reposition of the theory repre- 
sented a still higher development of It. 

Utopia was the imaginary island of Sir Thomas 
More’s Ideal state, where tne conditions of life ,ind 
government were perfect. The work, whkfo^'was 
published in 2526, was the forerunner of a host ot 
other books on similar lines. Swift, Voltaire, and. in 
our own time, Bellamy, Mallock, and others have 
ventured Into the same field with more or less success. 
Ruskin styled Utopianism “ another of the devil's 
pet words.’’ 

UtPaqiilst, a name given In Church history to the 
Calixtines, because, in the xsth century, they partook 
of. or demanded, both elements in their celebration 
of the Eucharist. 

Utrmsht, Treaty of, was the famous treaty by 
which the War of the Spanish Succession was 
brought to a close in 2723. It was signed by the 
representatives of Great Britain and her allies and 
France, and resulted in a general adjustment of 
many old-standing international difTerenccs. 
Uvavovlte, an emerald-green variety of garnet. It 
contains chromium sesquioxide. Named after 
Uvarov, the Russian statesman. 

Uvula-wort (or Throatwort). the nettle-leaved 
Bcll-floweT {Cam^nula Traehelium), found plenti- 
fully in English copses, and given its popular name 
because of the reputation it had of being of service 
medicinally in the treatment of pains and swellings 
in the throat. 

UxORia, a Biirman linear measure equal to about 
za English miles. 


Tatfranoy was the subject of stringent punishment 
under the old English laws. A vagabond on con- 
viction was sentenced to be branded with a " V " 
and sent into slavery for two years by an ordinance 
of xM7t and whipping, setting in the stocks, and 
mutilating the ears were other penalties of this 
offence. The prasent Vagrant Act was passed in 1804. 

Talentlue** Day, the r4th February, is a Romar> 
Catholic festival in celebration of St. Valentine, one of 
the Christian martyrs of the 3rd century. He was so 
renowned for affection and benevolence that the 
custom arose of selecting valentines on his festival day. 

Talontlnlanx were a sect of the and century, 
adherents of Valentine, a priest, nho deserted his 
faith and proclaimed a doctrine in which g^s and 
goddesses were substituted for the Trinity. 

Valhalla, in Scandinavian mythology, is the special 
Paradise to which the souls of warriors slain in battle 
were transported. The term 1 $ also generally used 
to desig nate a burial place of great men. 

Valkyna, the chosen handmaidens of Odin, ap- 
pointed to serve at the Valhalla banquets. Their 
most important office, however, according to the 
Norse mythology, was to ride through the air at a 
time of battle and point out the heroes who were to 
fall. It is one of these Valkyria who is made the 
heroine of Wagner's opera " Die Walkiirc." 

Yamplve, according to ancient superstition, was a 
spectre in human form, which rose from its grave in 
the night-time and preyed upon the living as they 
slept, sucking their blood, and then retummg to the 
g rave. 

VunplM-1- 

known as a ' . . 

^ South America, A^, Africa, and the Malay Archi- 
pelago. and receive thoir name from the supposition 
that they live on the blood of animals. 

Vanadtam* a scarce imetallic element found In iron 
ores and certain minerals and clays. It ' 


mliar kind of bat commonly 
These bats are found m 
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oxides which develop salts of commercial value In 
dyeing and calico printing. Originally discovered 
by SttstrOm in s^. It was found also in the copper- 
beds of Cheshire 1 ^ Roscoe in 18615. 

ymadnls were a Teutonic race who ravaged Gaul. 
Spain, and North Africa in the 5th century, and 
finaUy attacked the city of Rome, drawing down upon 
themselves universal opprobrium for their wanton 
destruction of beautiful objects and monuments. 

VanlllSL^ a climbing orchid of tropical America, 
found also in Asia ; tne dried fruit of certain species 
furnisliesthc agreeable aromatic vanilla of commerce, 
so much used for flavouring. 

Vamilda* the name given to the water-liaards 01 
the taeer/tlia order, and distinct from the true 
lizards in having scales arranged in rings across the 
body. They are inhabitants of Southern Asia. 

Vsupnlnh is of two leading kinds: spirit varnish, 
made from resinous substances dissolved in spirit ; 
and oil-vamisli, m which the dissolving agent is 
linseed oil and turpentine. 

VaM. a hollow vessel of a decorative character, with 
or without handles, and of \ arious shapes and designs, 
'fhe vases of the ancient Greeks were of great 
beauty, and such as have been preserved are highly 
valued. One of the finest examples of a Greco* 
Roman v.ise is the famous Portland Vase in the 
British Museum. (See Portland Vaso). 

VatloaJlt the Papal residence at Runic, a famous 
palace on the hill adjacent to St. Peter's. Its 
museum is a rich treasure-house of literary and 
artistic objects. 

Vauxhall Oardano were a famous London plea- 
sure resort from the early part of the 18th to the 
middle of the i<>th centuries. It was here that many 
gre.'it singers appeared from time to time, where the 
earliest lialloon ascents In England were made, and 
where the displays of fireworks were on a scale 01 
ifrear magnitude for the jjeriod 

yodas. the sacred writings of the ancient Hindoos, 
rompnstng hymns, sacred rormul.x*, and prayers. 
Their orij^n is by no means clearly established. 

Vogetarlanlam is the theory that vegetables are 
the only proper food for human beings and afford all 
the sustenance that is necessary for a healthy life. 
A Vegctari.in Society was founded fin London m 
1847, and both in the mctrojxilis and in numerous 
provincial towns vegetarian restaurants have been 
established with considerable success. 

VahmtfArlohte, a tnedi.a-val tribunal said to have 
been foumled by Charlemagne in the lath century. 
It dealt with cases in which the per..ilty of death was 
involved, and caused many persons of rank and 
distinction who were not favoured by the Goveni- 
ment to be summai Ily arrested, convicted and put to 
death. The last of these courts was hehl in 15^, by 
which time the supjjrcssioii of the tribunal had 
become a public necessity. 

Tcllam. (See Parehment.) 

Velvet. silk fabric that is woven with a fine pile on 
one side only. When the piece is made entirely of 
silk it is styled silk velvet ; wlic-n cotton is mixed with 
the silk, it is cotton -velvet or velveteen. 

Venttlatlon is a means adopted of obtaining fresh 
supplies of air in rooms and buildings. It is a science 
that has been much studied in recent years and has 
led to the adoption of methods of air renewal by 
which the puidic health has been greatly im- 
proved. 

VantPHoquIsm. the art of Sjicnking in many voices 
and at apiiarcnt different distances, without seeming 
motion or the lips. The ait w.ts practised by the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, and was probably 
responsible for many sujijiosed oracular utterances. 

VftnU6, a legal term designating the place whero an 
action is to be tried or from which a Jury is to be 
summoned. 

Venast the planet second tai order from the Sun, and 
distant from tliat orb 67,500,000 miles. It is 7,510 
miles in diameter .and rotates on its axis only once in 
3^ days. At wide intervals Vepus passes between 
the earth and the sun, when what is called the 
"Transit of Venus" takes place. The last transit 
was m xSBa. There will not be another until aoof. 


T«vd- AiitlaiM,a peculiar Und of steme found cIMy 
in Italy, and to some extent quarried in Cornwall' 
and ceitflh parts of Scotland, Ireland, and the United 
States. It Is a highly-omaroental stone, vaii'colouied* 
beautifully vein^ and c^ble of a high polish. 

Vardl^rint a compound formed by exposing copper 
to contact with vinegar in tlie air. There is 
verdigris and green verdigris, the latter co ntaining 
the greater proportion of coomt. Verdigris Is 
both as a mordwt and as a p^nient 

y«fJnioe« an acid liquid lomierly much used in 
cooking. It is derived mostly *from sour grapes, 
crab-applcs. and other acid fniits. 

Vormilfont a pigment obtained from cinnabar, but 
generally made artificially from a mixture of one 
jmit of sulphur with four of mercury. It yields a 
bri^t red colour. 

VoFst. a Russian measure of length equal to about 
two-thirds of an English mile. 

Vertobratet the zoological division comprising such 
animals as have a backbone. 

Venta. a minor planet discovered by Dr. Olbeis of 
Bremen in i8cy. It revolves round the Sun between 
Mars and Jupiter. 

Vestals were priestesses of ancient Rome, appointed 
to guard the por]>etual fire consecrated to Vesta. 
They were required to take vows of chastity, and 
during the thousand ..years from Numa, 710 B.C. to 
Theodosius, A.n. 394, when the order Wras abolished, 
only rB vestals were condemned for incontinence. 

Viaticum (Uter.'illv “provision for a journey 'T, an 
evprcssion clesign.iting the niini:»tering of Holy Com- 
muiuon to one on the point of death, 

VlesF of Bray, the original of the ballad of that 
name, was Simon Alleyn, a Berkshire vicar, who was 
“twice a Papist and twice a Protestant." as Fuller 
asserts, serving under four inoiiarchs, Henry VllL, 
Edward VI , Mary I., and Elizabeth. 

Victoria Cross, .an order of merit for conspicuous 
valour, awarded to members of the Army and Navy, 
was established m 1850, since when there have bem 
over 520 distributionii made. The Cross carries with 
it a pension of j^io a year to non-coimnissioned 
officers and men with an extra ;^s for every bar, 

Victoria Regia, a species 01 large wnter-lily. a 
native of South America, having leaves of a diameter 
of 5 to 6 feet, the flower being alxnit a foot in 
diameter, white, with a rosc-ccntrc. Specimens are 
10 be seen growing at Kew, 

yieuaa, Urge mammal of the canid family, found 
wild m the nioimtain regions of Bolivia and ChilL 
It is not doniesricalcd like the Llama and Alpaca, 
but yields a wool which is m.ide into dress iobrirs. 

Vienna Congren, sat at Vienna from September, 
1814 to Tune. 1815. .and settled the delimitatmii of the 
territories of the various European ntitions after the 
subUigation of Napoleon. Ceylon, Mauritius, Cape 
Colony, Heligoland, Malta, and part of Guiana were 
accorded to England ; France was not jicnnitted to 
hold more territory than she had possessed at (he 
outbreak of the Revolution, In 1789 ; Austria took 
Northern 1 tal> ; Russia, Poland ; and Prussia, part of 
Saxony and the Rhenish province. 

Viking were ScandiiuiMan sea-plunderers who 
from the 8th to the 10th centuries were the terrors of 
northern waters. They were trathtioflally supposed 
to be descendants of Norse Kings, and men ot great 
physical prowess. 

Vlliolnatfo. (See Sorfk and Slavery*) 

Vinegar, is obtained by the fennentation of alcoholic 
liquids, induced by vanous processes. It is a dilute 
acetic acid. Vine^r has been used as a condfanent 
from the days of the Romans, and is the active agent 
in the preparation of pickles and m.my sauces. 

Violin, a familiar stringed musical instrument, a 
smaller form of the more ancient viol. Instruments 
of the violin type have been in use from remote 
times, and the form as now played upon isfiractically 
the same as tliat of the x6th century. The con- 
struction of violin was in the century following 
brought to a point of refinement that lias not since 
been equallcrl. The greatest of all violin-makers 
was Stradivari of Cremona, whose violins to-day fetch 
immense prices 
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, a lame, stringed instrument, tuned an 

.. oqtave lower than th^ viola, and held head down, 
wards ^ the performer between hia ^ees while 
playing. One of the most effective of orchestral 
mstniments, and a poweriul medium of solo playing. 

Tip*?, a spjscies^.polsonous snake of which there la 
one example in Britain, the common viper or adder, 
measuring from s to 3 feet in length, and only found 
In very dry localities. 

Tlrdlliai. a keyed instrument of a clavichord type, 
ftsnionawe in tne 16th and 17th centuries, and said to 
have been played upon by Queen Elisabeth and 
Mary Queen of Scots. 

VMo. the 6th constellation of the Zodiac, lying 
between Leo and Libra. It has seven prominent 
Stan ranged in the form of the letter “ Y.^' One of 
these stars is of the first maguitude, the othw six 
bdng of the third magnitude. 

Tlaooant, a title of rank coming next below that of 
an EarL Tlie title originally stood for drauty-earl. 
The first English Viscount was Viscount Beaumont, 
created in 1440. 

TWtUMli one of the gods of the Hindoo Trinity ; the 

S head. symbolised in the Vedas as the Sun. 

■ were anofi'shoot of the Ostrogotlis. They 
[taly under Alaric in A.D. 400, and zo years 
later acquUm and occupied Rome. They were 
poweriul up to the 6th and 7th centuries, rulmg in 
Spain. France and Italy in turn, until in 711 the 
Saracens overthrew them, and slew their last king, 
Roderic. 

Tiiflol.the old name of sulphuric acid, represented 
in its pure form by oil of vitriol Sulphate of copper 
fo^TOS blue vitriol; sulphate of iron, green vitriol; 
and sulphate of zinc, white vitriol Among other 
vitriols are nickel vitriol red vitriol, and blue vitriol. 
Tivandlere. a female camp follower mformaliy 
attached to French military regiments, and acting 
as vendor of liquors, fruits, etc. 

TtvMmotlOll, the dis.sociiQn for scientific purposes 
of living animals. The practice has been strongly 
opposed by liumanirarians, and certain Acts have 
been passed for restricting vivisection to authorised 
and qualified persons within prescribed limits. 
TlBlAV* a chief Turkish minister in die olden days. 
The first Grand Vizier to the Ottoman Porte was 
appointed in 1386, and although the office rras 
foimally abolished in 1838. it lias since been occa> 
slonally revived. 

Tol*puk, a commercial language intended for 
universal use, formulated by Johann M. Schieyer 
about 1879, 

TQloaiUMSa are mountains or mounds beneath which. 
In the depths of the earth, there is a continual fire 
that at intervals throws up flame, molten rock (lava), 
ashes, etc. The most active volcanoes of modem 
times have been those of . 4 itna, Vesuvius and 
Stzomboll in Italy ; Hekla in Iceland ; and Mont 
Pel6e in Martinique. The last named was in violent 
eruption in tgoa, when the cliief town of St. Pivrre 
was completely destroyed, and many lives were 


Tole. a small rodent represented in Britain by three 
species, the best known being the Short-tailed Field 
Mouse. There are in all some m speaes, distributed 
over nearly all parts of the world. 

Toltf tlie electro-iiiotive force unit, named after 
Volta, and defined and adopted since 1893 in terms 
of the ohm and the ampere. 

Volantee?B were first raised in England during the 
American War in 1778, itud m 1793-94. when a French 
invasion was feared, a considerable Volunteer force 
was organised. The Volunteers at that tunc num- 
bered over 400.000. Another agitation in ^59 con- 
ceming a probable French invasion caused the 
fermation of the Volunteer force. The enrolled 
strength or the Volunteer organisation m 1870 was 
193,8 m; and in 1901 it reached its highest point, 
9 $, 476. In 1907 the mtire number of Volunteers was 
^,916. The force w'as re-formed as the Territorial 
_Force in 1908. (See Te?pitp?laln*)'' 

TBlcannn (ebonite), the dark form of india-rubber, 
capable of being vulcanised at a high tenmeruturv. 
It IS used as an electrical insulator, and for many 


commercial purposes, anch as the manuf ac tn re of 
combs, piano keys, etc. . . , 

TulgaiOt a terra iraed to designate the Latin veirion 
of the Scriptures sanctioned by the Council of Trent 
in 1546. 

Tulpm* Phalnntf*?, an Australian marsupial 
raamraal resembling a small fox. and called also the 
Brush-tailed Opos-sum. 


by a n 

vulture, which has no such division. Vultures are 
the great scavengers of troidcal regions. The 
European species are the Grinon Vulture aiM the 
Egyi^ian Vulture, which, however, have seldom 
been known to visit England. Vultures are without 
feathers on the head' and neck. 


Wading Bird*, an order of long-legged birds, 
including the stork, flamingo, heaon. crane, etc., 
which frequent marshes and shallow waters, and am 
able to stand in the water to watch for prey. 

Wagram, Battl* of. was fought on the eth and 
6th July, 1809. when Napoleon completely defeated 
the Austrians, leading to the signing of a treaty of 
Peace, by which Austria relinquished all her sea- 
coast to France, and Joseph Bonaparte was ac- 
knowledged King of Spain. 

Wagtail., a familiar long-tailed small bird, of which 
four species are Britisli, the Pied, Grey, Yellow, and 
Wlute Wagtails, while the Blue-headed V/agtail also 
occasionally m^es his appearance. The species 
frequents flat and marshy country, and one variety 
is called ** Peggy Didiwaslier." Wagtails nest m 
ruts, and are buia and active of habit. 

WaJiabaoa were followers of Abd-el-Wahab, an 
Arab reformer who advocated complete obedience 
to the Koran, and attracted numerous Canatical 
supporters. They were at one time powerful enough 
to rule an .\rablan territory, but were subdued by 
Ibrahim Pasha in 1818. 

WalfB* ale^ai term applied to stolen goods that have 
been thrown away in flight. They are liable to be 
forfeited to the Crown, but will be given up to the 
person robbed if it be sliown that he has taken 
adequate steps to have the thief arrested. 

Waite, the night minstrels who make music at 
Christmas in the open, a remn.’int of the old-time 
minstrels attached to Courts and feudal dwellings 

WSbkM were originally parish festivals in celebration 
of the patron s.aint's day and the dedication of the 
church. Regulated by Law in zu6, they gradually 
fell into desuetude, or became divorcea from their 
former significance. 

Waloherea Expedition was underttaken under 
the command of tlie Earl of Chatham, lieadlng 
40,000 land forces, and Sir Richard Strachan, with 
a fleet of 35 ships of the line and aoo smaller 
vessels, in July, 1809, its object being to capture 
Walchcren, then in the possession at the French. 
So much time was wasted, however, by Chatham 
on the way, a full month being spent in Flushing, 
that tlie enemy had ample time to defend Antwesp, 
the ultimate object of the expedition, and when at 
last the British forces were landed on Walcheren 
Island all chance of success was gone, and the 
place was evacuated, Chatham leaving behind a 
garrison of 15,000 men. 7,000 of whom perished 
from malaria, and 3,500 were pemianmitly in- 
capacitated. The whole wmect ended in diastcr 
and Chatham was coiiipeflecf to resign his post. 

Wal<l*IISM( the name given to a settlement of 
Christians under the leaderslup of Peter de Waldo, 
of Lyons, in the Z4th century. They attracted 
much attantipn ^ the persecutions to which they 
were subject^ They were then settled in Piedmont, 
and continued to live there in spite of every tyv 

^ position. Later, both Charles 1 . and Cromwell 
interceded and obtained for them Increased 
toleration. The Waldenses are now a somewhat 
numerous sect, having over fifty places of worship 
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In Piedmont nncl a membeiship ol over 15.000. 
They have had full freedom of worship since 1848. 
Vair of Otalim (Tho Groat), begun in 914 O.C. 
and intended as a barrier iigahst invasion. It Is 
ireaity r.soo miles in length, stretching along the 
north>1ves:em boundary of the country, and varyli^ 
in height and thickness, being the strongest in the 
neighbourhood of Peking. 

Wafloono were French Protestants inhabitiim' 
certain parts of France and Belgium, and many of 
them came to this country in 1556 as refugees. 
They esubliahed themselves at sandwich, and 
certm parts of the eastern counties, and aided the 
development of local industries. 

WolpWStflO Might, the night before the rst of May, 
when witches and crctitures of evil are supposed to 
have iiberty to roam. Named after St. Waljiurgis, 
an English nun, who went on .v mission to Germany in 
theSih century. There is a famous VValpurgis night 
scene in Goethe’s Faust. 

Walras, a large marine mammal having in the 
upper jaw two large curved tusks, which average in 
length from ten to thirteen feet. It lives on fish, and 
inhabits the North Polar regions. 

Walta, a popular round d.incc, danced In couples, 
Introduced into England from the Continent in iSijj. 

Wandaroo Honkey, a bearded monkey with 
a tufted tail, found on the Malabar Coast, and often 
called the “hon-tailed monkey." 

Wapaiitaka, die ancient name given in the northern 
counties to territorial divisions corresponding to the 
Hundreds of southern counties. 

Waplnaohaw, an ancient Scottidi custom of as- 
sembling the people for tlie purpose of testing thmr 
capacity for oearmg anus ana their readiness to 
talM the field. 

Wapiti, a large North American deer with great 
brown-tined horns, often, but erroneously, styled the 
Elk or Grey Moose. 

Warbler, a small, lively bird famed for its song, and 
represented in Britain by over ao species, includiug 
the nightingale, the red-breast, the willow-wren, etc. 

Wardmotes are annual meetings of tlte inhabitants 
of London wards, at which they elect their Common 
Cdundlmen. Their meetings date from 1386. 

War Bapeadlturo. Russia’s weekly expenditure 
of jft.o97,»5o towards the close of the war with 
Japan was by no means extraordinary. Our own war 
In South Afnca, the bill for which totalled the huge 
of ^911,948,000, worked out at ^^1,500,000 a 


e total cost of the Crimean >Var was about 
^313.000.000: of this Russia paid j^x42,ocio,ouo. 
France ^£93,000, 000, and Great Britain JC78, 000,000, 
the weeidy expenditure for the three countries being, 
Russia .400,000, France fyoo^Ktoo^ and Great 
Britain ;^oo,ooa America's successful struggle for 
ind^endence cost tlie mother country jCi2i, 000,000, 
or Just under ;£i,6oo,ooo a week. France, however, 
has had to foot the heaviest weekly war bill on 
record, the total cost of her terrible conflict with 
Germany being ;C3ifi.ooo,ooo, or over ^^7.000,000 a 
week. The Napoleonic wars winch end^ at 
Waterloo were comparatively cheap for France, 
seeing that the total bill only amounted to 
;£955 ,ooo,qcio, wlule that of Great Britain, inchiding 
the miandng of many little Powers in thdr struggle 
against the Emperor, ainoimted to j£83i,ooo.oeo. 

of th6 ItOMM, (See ftoMB, Wam Of.) 
fa#t- 4 Ebiaka, a curious but harmless viviparous 
serpent havmg warty scales, numerous in certain 
parts of India. One species Ls aquatic. 

WASP, the name of a well-known order of insects 
which live in communities of males, females, and 
workers, much the same as bees. The female wasp 
and neuters have a venomous sting, 

Watah. (See MlM.) 

Watelhes, (See BMOlPdy.) c 
Watep Dmp, the Chinese musk deer, an animal of 
amall sire and aquatic habits, and hornless. 

WaAap. Fte 8 •mail crustacean provided with 
several pain of 1^, carrying gills which enable 
then! to swim rapidly to and fro on the surfisce of tho 
water. They are only found in flresh water. 

Water Frame* the name given to the spinning 




frame Invented by Arkwright, because of Its bcbig 
driven ba water-power. In Lancadiin s,whetokbas 
most used, it was known as the “ throstle.** 

Watel^-Gate is an Illuminating gas, and also to its 
non-himinous form is used as a heating gas. It to 
obtained by means of a specially constructed fiimace 
into which steam Is admitted, and passes upward 
through the lire and into a regenerator, vdwre it 
becomes decomposed. As the steam passes through 
the furnace it is charged with either coal dust or 
crude naphtha, which process Induces chiemical 
reaction, and a fixed gas is the result. 

Waterlandar. a sect established In Holland as an 
olTshoot of the Mannonftes. They were more 
tolerant than tlie original sect, and aid not regard 
th^lble as necessary to salvation. For a time they 
were of great influence, but ultimately they became 
recondled w'itli their opponents, with Hhom tliey are 
now united. 

Watarlooi Battla of* w-as fought on Sunday, 
June i8th, 1815. Napoleon had 71.947 men and 
guns ; wliile wellmgton’s army, at the beginning w 
the battle, comprised ty, 66 r men and 156 guns. The 
battle raged from to in the morning until 5 in the 
afternoon with alternating succass. Wdliiu[to 
gradually gaining the inasrery, however, end when 
the Pnissian forces under BUicher joined him late to 
the afternoon the whole allied army moved fbrwilrd 
and Napoleon's defeat was rendered complete; The 
total losses of the Allied Army in killed, wounded 
and missing were 33,976. The French lost over 
30,000 nicn. 

Ml^terloo Brldda* crossing the Thames, was bdlt 
by Rennie, and opened in 1817. It has nine arches, 
each of iso feet span, is built of granite, and baa a 
length (including appraaches) of 3.450 feet. 

Waterapooflngt a method of rcnderiim doths 
capable of resisting water, an art which niu been 
greatly developed in recent years. The first artiele 
of the kind was what is called “ Mackintosh," made 
mainly of india-rubber, but later processes mingle 
the waterproofing with tlie threads of the frtbiic by 
the introduction of additional substances. 

Watev-Bplder. an interesting little animal wblch 
spins a sac of silk on a water-pUmt, which it uses US a 
sort of diving bell. From this It obtains bubbles a 
air, one at a time. Thus the spider is enabled to 
rmiain below the surface a considerable time. 

WatedT'lfpoiltt a column of water drawn to a con- 
siderable height in the air and deseex^ding to earth 
with a rapid whirling motion. The phenomenon 
only lasts a few n»nute.s, and frequently a muidier of 
water-spouts form and discham either simuh 
tanediisiy or in rapid succession. Vater-spouts only 
occur over tlie sea. 

Watllag Btreat* the name of the old Roman road 
which ran from Dover, by way of Canterbtdy, 

. Rochester, London, and Bedford, to Chester. 

Wax* the xianic applied to certain plant substances 
or mixtures, and used for various purposes, iudi as 
the niakii^ of wax candies, bleaching, and making 
artificial flowers, anatomical models, etc., also m 
pharmacy for blending iu the composition of plasters, 
ointment, etc. The best known natural wax is bees- 
wax, and there are others, such tis Kiermaceti, 
obtained from the sperm whale, and Cmnese wax, 
wliich is a cerotyl ccrotatc. 

WaxUll* a anmll Oriental and African bird of the 
Plocekbc faiiiUy, with wax-like bill, and beautifully 
variegated pliinsige. The Java sparrow, the South 
Afric.’in Grosbeuk, and the blue-breasted wax-bill 


are attractive, and often find thoir way into rages. 

Ways-OooM* the name generally given to a lestiTe 
gatoering of people employed In printing and dther 
works, so called from the fact that in earlier times a 
goose was the principal dLsh of the feast. 

WtMUWSL a small carnivorous mammal common to 
Britain, of nocturnal liabits, living on small tOdCAts, 
birds, etc. _ 

Woather Ollloa is now a branch of the Board of 
Aji^iculture and Fisheries. In the United Stales 
V^>oo,ooo a year is spent on this kind of work, r~'* 
m advice given to mit farmeti and cotton plr~* 
abundantly compensates for the outlay. The 1 
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Weatlicr Office staff are always Gflad to help anyone 
to information for a special purpobe. ^ 
W«ath«p Pvedlotions by AnlmaliraTe more 
common than is perhaps liclieved by town dwellers. 
Cats are credited with washing rifrht over their eans 
when rain is approacliinur. Cats mso become restless 
and wander aimlessly about the house when a 
thunderstorm is brewing. The braying of a donkey 
is said to be a sign of coining rain. Before whiter 
sets in, moles prepare a sort of b.isin hi ivhich they 
deposit a quantity of earthworms. When these 
basins are fewer in number than usual the molc- 
. catdiers state that the winter is sure to be mild. 
The field-mouse lias been noticed carefully to cover 
up its hole prior to the setting in of cold and snow, 
sheep in mountainous districts will change their 
feeding ground to the lee side of the hills b^oi% the 
arrival of severe gales and rain. Bees are very 
sensitive to atmospheric changes. Wiien they 
return to the hive, and do not come out again for a 
thne, rain is indicated. Working bees, when collecting 
honey, arc said to be so afraid of Hid weather tli.it 
if .1 cloud obscures the sun tli^ will hurry home. If 
domestic geese are seen to fly without any palpable 
reason, ram is to be expected. If ducks are noticed 
going out on to the grass fields in the daytime in 
searim of snails, a shower may usually be looked for. 
When it is likely to be wet, garden-spiders spin only 
short threads. When the shnll voice of the pe.icoc1c 
is heard, a change of weather is probable. If the 
swallow flies hign it Is a sign of fine weather, but 
when it is near the ground rain is to be expected. 
The movements of rooks are much watched by some 
agriculturists as an index to the coming weather. 
If the rooks are seen settling noisily upon trees and 
flying hither and tliither instead of goin^ straight 
away, a wet day is probable. If they are flying low 
in the winter, going and returning silently, early and 
late, before sunrise and after sunset, a shaip frost 
may be looked for. Fish are extremely sensitive to 
the weather, as the angler well knows, many species 
declining to feed when a change is in progress. 
Weaver Bird, n. small bird inhabiting Southern 
A.SM and Australia, rcm.iTk.sb1(' for its liabit of 
building a nest formed of blades of grass rlcxtcrously 
interwoven and suspended from the boughs of trees. 
Weaving has been practiscil since before any times 
of which we have record. The Kgyptians credit the 
Invention to Isis, the Grecians to Minerva. The 
mam principle of the weaving loom is the same to- 
' day as it was thousands of years ago ; a warp extends 
lengthwise through the loom, the threads being 
held In separate regular order by being passed 
through a reed or •* slay," while the weft is crosseil 
through altcinating threads of the warp by means of 
a shuttle which hoUls the weft. Thus the fabric is 
built up. Weaving was done by li.and up to the 
early part of the 19th century, wlien Cartwright’s 
steam-power loom was introduced, and is now in 
universal use. The Jacquard loom for weaving 
figured designs dates from j8ot. 

Wedding Days, or anniversaries observed, in 
addition to the original wedding day, are as follows : 
Silver Wedding Day, commemorates the osth year of 
married life; Golden Wedding Day, 50 years; 
Diamond Wedding, 60 years, 

Wednesday, the 4th day of the week, derived its 
name from Woden or Odm, the Norse god of war. 
Week. (See Calendar.) ^ ^ ^ 

** Weekly Dlspatoh ** w.as started as a I.ondon 
Liberal Sunday newspaper in 1801. It is np^one of 
the Hannsworth series of papers. 

Weever, a species of sea-hslics which passess the 
power of Inflicting stings bv means of the dorsal fin. 
The British species arc the Great Weever, which 
averages some re inches in length, and the Little 
Weever, which is less than half triat size. 

WaavU, the popular name of a large order ofbcetles 
of a very destructive kind. They abound in all 
purls of the world, and are voraciaus feeders on 
leaves, seeds and grain. Some of the tropical 
species pQS.scss brilliant plumage. 

W*l^t8 and Heaaims are said to have been 
introduced by Pheidon, Tyrant of Aigos, in 895 B.C. 


W^hts were at first calculated from grains of wheat, 
the lowest still called a nain. The basis of ancient 
measures was the natural proportions of the human 
body, the digit or breadth of the middle part of the 
first Joint of the forefinger being taken as 
lowest unit. Under Richard I., standards of weights 
and measures had to be provided for the wnede 
kingdom by the sheriffs of London. 

Wellington College, (See Pnblle Bohoolc.) 

Wenlook Group, a geolwical term referring to a 
sub-group of tlie Upper Silurian series, more than 
4.000 feet in thickness, and consisting of limestone 
and shale. 

Werewolf, according to an Old World superstition, 
was a human being chanf^ into a wolf, but pre- 
serving its original intelligence. Numerous men 
cliarged in the niiddic Ages with crimes were deemed 
of the Werewolf c.-itegory. The superstition prevailed 
In many parts of Europe to a comparatively recent 
time, and some sucti belief Is prevalont amongst most 
savage race.s at the present day. 

Wesleyan Methodists. (See Methodists.) 

Western Church, the name given m ecclesiastical 
history to the Roman Catholic Cliurch, as distinct 
from the Enstern or Greek Cliurch. 

Weetminster Abbey stands on the site of an old- 
church and religious establishment of the 7th 
century. It was rcliuilt under Edward the Con- 
fus.sor, and again iiuder Henry III,, ani important 
adilitions were made by Edward II.. Edward III., 
Ricliard 11.. Richard HI., and Henry VII.. the 
bitter erecting the beautiful eastern chape' in the 
r>ccorateJ Style whicli bears his name. The 
western towers and front were rebuilt by Wren in 
the iBth century. 

WestmlnetsF Hall, adjoining the Houses of 
Parliament, was built as a Banqueting Hall by 
William Rufus, and many courtly festivals were 
held there in succeeding centuries. King John 
cstablisliecl the Lfiiv Courts there. It now forms a 
gigantic hallway, leading to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, blit was once more used as a Banqueting 
Hall m August, 1905, when the then Primo$ Minister, 
Mr. Balfour, entertained the Officers of the French 
Fleet there. 

WhalP, a large marine animal averaging, when full 
grown, from 40 to 60 feet long, the head comprising 
nearly one-third of the whole length. It inhabits the 
Arctic Ocean, and is much hunted for the sake of Its 
blubber, a thick mass of fat, underlying its skin to a 
thickness of from 8 to lO inches. This blubber yields 
the whale oil of commerce, and the whalebone is 
derived from the t>alceiM)laics forming the structural 
portion of the moutli. The whale fisheries form an 
important industry, Dundee being the headquarters 
of the whale-fishing fleet. About naif a ton or whale- 
bone is obtained from one whale, which is worth 
between £a,ooo to Z3.000 per ton. (See Rorqual 
and Bpenn ViThale.) 

Wheat, the name of several varieties of plants of the 
Grass family, yielding a fruit or grain which, in Its 
crushed state, is termed flour, and from which is 
obtaiiieil our most valuable food staple Over five 
and a-half million tons of wheat gram is imported 
into this country. There arc less than two million 
acres under wheat in Great Britain. Of the wheat 
consumed annually in tills country (about 33,500,000 
qu.artcrs), only 7,500,000 quarters are grown at home. 
It IS calculated, however, that Canada's capacity for 
wheat production is so vast that we could look to 
that colony alone to supply us all w c want. 

Whelk, a molluscous univalve with a spiral shell, and 
comprising some 20 species. The Common Whelk is 
abundant on the British coasts, and is captured In 
large quantities and sold as food. 

Whfdah Bird, the widow-bird, of West and 
Equatorial Africa, a beautiful genus including the 
“Mournii^ Widows" and " Paradise Widow-birds" 
ofthedealm. To a body of about 5 inches long, 
, the males of some of the species have a tall of some- 
thing like II inches during the breeding season. 
The plumage is showy and the song pleasing. 

WhlgSt a political name which came into use In the 
time of Charles II., and designated the progressive 
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party down to the passing of the Refonn Bill of xflao* 
when It was superseded by the term Liberal. 

V^lmbpelf a bird of the Curlew family, more com* 
mon In Scotland than In Engrlond. 

Vhinehat* a small migratory bird, which Is seen in 
Bdtaln from April till September, 'and h.is a bzlfrht 
brown plumage, spotted with darker brown. The 
male has a beautiful song. 

Whip, tlie name commonly given to the Patronage 
Secretary of the Treasury, whose duty It is to keep 
the supporters of tho Government together for 
important Parliamentary divisions. Each party has 
Its own chief Whip, with assistants. 

Whirlpool, a circling current of water often of great 


Whirl ¥rtlld, a sudden circular rush ol opposing winds, 
which often causes much damage. 

Vhihky, an ardent spirit distilled from malt or 
other grain, and containing a large percentage of 
alcohol. It lias a greater consumption than any other 
spirit, and is of many kinds, Scotch and Iridi 
whiskies being chiefly consumed in this country', and 
being of pot still or patent still production, or a blend 
of the two, American wliisldes are mostly distilled 
from Indian com or rye. 

Whifltlar, a kind of marmot found in the mountains 
of Northern and Western America. 

White Ant. (See Termite.) 

Whitebait. (See Harrlng.) 

Whitaboya, an insurrectionary Irish body who gave 
great trouble to tho autlioritics lin tlic latter part of 
Uie i8th century and the early part of tlic X9th. They 
derived their name from their custom of wearing a 
linen garment over their coats. Several of tlicir ring* 
leaders were executed. 

White Croaa Laa^na, a missionary association 
working In the prinapal towns and cantonments of 
India. The Uisliop of Lahore is president. 

White Blaphant. a term in common use to desig- 
nate a ji^ft iliat causes the recipient more trouble or 
cost than it is worth j derived from an old-time 
custom of the Kings of Siam who presented a white 
^ephant to a courtier it was desired to ruin. 

l^itehall, erected within sight of Westminster 
Abbey anil Palace in the T3th century, was the 
residence of the Archhishoiis of York until Henry 
VIII. took possession of it in 1530. Thenceforward 
to T^, when it was burned down, it continued to be 
the favourite town residence of royalty, and to the 
Stuarts espei tally it was a great centre of court 
festivities. In those day.s, with its grounds, it 
extended from the Strand to the river. The only 
portion of Whitetiall now standing is the Banqueting 
Hall built by Inigo Tones, on a scaffold projected 
fr om the front of widen Charles I. was Ijcheadcd. 

White H011M. tlie name of the official residence at 
Washington of the I’resident of tho United States 

Whlteteroat, a landliar bird of tho w.'irhlcr 
family, commonly seen in British hedgerows 111 the 
summer time 

Whiting, a well-known sea- fish of the cod family, 
veiy plentiful around our coast.s, much used as food, 
and averaging from r4 to 16 inches in length. 

Whiteunitde. the festival celebrating the descent 
of the Holy Ghost. It is a niov.*ible feast, always 
occurring seven weeks after Easter. 

indgnon, a kind of Duck common in Northern 
Europe, and breeding to some extent in Scotland. 
The male is of somcwiiat brilli.'int colours, with inter* 
miivlings of black, red, and white. 

Wild Outln existed in our dense forests for some 
time after the Norman Conquest; Fitzstephen 
mentions that forest bulls were to bo found around 
Londim, and Walbimn, in his AfeMoria/s if the 
Abbey ef St. Mary if FoufUaif^, states that 
“fierce wild cattle" wete to be foimd in Knares* 
borough Forest. Descendants of these fierce animals 
are said to exist now in a few famous herds in a semi*,, 
domesticated state. The most famous of these are 
the ChUUivham herd of white cattle of the Earl of 
TankorvIUe, and Earl Ferrera's Chartley Park herd. 

Wild ShMp still exist St KUda. but nosrliere 
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else in Great Britain. In the x8th century the 
proprie^r of St. Kilda was entitl^ to one out of 
every sdlen sheep born on the main island. These 
were earned to one of the smaller islets, wliere they 
were allowed to run wild 

Will, a written document signed by a person con- 
taining directions as to the disposition of his 
property or possessions after bis death. The 
Iverson making a will must be of full age, and tho 
will must be signed in the presence of two 
witnesses, who must also sign their names to the 
document in the testator’s presence. 

Willow, a w.itersidc-Ioving tree of the genus 
to which the osiers belong. The White Willow makes 
the bust cricket-bat blaocs, and its wood is useful in 
cainmtry also: while the bark of nearly ail the 
species is of co.>siderabIc commercial importance, 
especially for t.uintry purjxises. 

Wimple, nn antique outdoor covering for the neck, 
chin, and sides ot the face, of silk or linen, worn by 
women in Anglo-Saxon and Nonman days: .mid still 
retained as a Conventual dress for nuns iu some 
places. It was bound on the forehead of females of 
quality by a golden and jewelled fillet. 

Wineey, a fabric sometimes woven entirely of wool, 
but more commonly of wool and cotton. Also some- 
times called lmscy*wolsey. 

Wind, air set in motion by special atinosphenc con- 
ditions, is of various degrees, from a .slight rustling 
breeze to a hurricane. Winds are constant, as m 
trade winds or anti-trade winds ; fertedte, as in mon- 
soons and other wind-visitations occurring according 
to influences of season; cvthnic and anti~eyc/ent€, 
when their motion >s spiral ; whirlwinds, hurricanes 
and tomadoK, when high temperature and great 
density induce extreme agitation. Ordinaruy. a 
wind is named from the point from which it blows. 
The sirocco, the mistral, and the simoom are local 
forms of winds of great velocity. A bUxsard is a 
bitii^ blast of icy temperature. 

Wlnamllls were in use m the East in ancient times, 
but were not much seen m Europe before tlie X3th 
rmitury. Wind sawmills were invented by a Dutch- 
man in the 17th centur)', and one was erected near 
the Strand in London in 1633. Great improvements 
have been made In these mills in recent years, 
especially in the United States, where, by the appli* 
cation of the wind sliaft principle, niiicii space is 
saved and the mills can be used for pumping, 
grinding, and other purposes. 

Wlndowu, originally apertures for the admission of 
the wind into dwellings, began to be made of glass 
and used only for the admission of light in very early 
times. There is evidence ol glass windows having 
been used at Pompeii, but they did not become 
common in England before the rath century. A 
window tax was imposed in 1695, and again at later 
dates for special revenue purposes. As late as 1850, 
the sum of ;^i ,832,684 was obtained from this tax. 
It was repealed in 1851. 

Windsor Castle, tlie famous British royal rrsidence 
on the banks of the Th.imes, as it now stands, was 
mainly built by Henry III., tliough a royal residence 
had existed there from the time of tlie Conqueror. 
Additions were made by Henry VIII., Elizabeth, 
and Charles II. Windsor Park and Forest comprise 
over X3.oix> acres. 

Wine, the fermented juice of the grape, to which 
alcohol and other matters are added. The varieties 
of wise are innumerable, each obtaining its distinc* 
tive character from the kind and quality of the 
grapes of which it is made, the locality in which it is 
produced, or the amount of alcohol it contains, 
wines are *' sparkling," as champagne, due to their 
being bottled before fermentation is completed ; or 
••still," that is. non*effervescent. Alcohol is present 
in ports and sherries to the extent of from x6 to 95 
per cent. : in lighter wines from 7 to 10 per cent. 
France, Germany. Spain. Portugal, Italy, Greece, 
and Austria-Hungary are all wine-producing coun- 
tries; and the United States, Australia, and South 
Africa have also to be reckoned with in this connec- 
tion, their wines iaproving in qu.ality year by yean 

Win, originally made by hammering, Is now.produced 
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bv means of powerful machine^r which draws the 
heated metal tluouah a series ot holes of gradually 
djmfaiishfM siae. The first wire mill in £i% 1 and wus 
set up at ^ortlake in i6^ Enormous quantities of 
wire, of differing grades and siaes, are now used, 
nuigiflg from a thickness difficult to bend to the 
flbest thread. 

Wttohnraft, was generally believed in all through 
the Middle Aj^ and thousands of people were put 
to death as witches. In England the laws agamst 
witchcraft existed down to 1736. According to ono 
authority, "the judicial muiders for witciicraft m 
England in soo years was 30,00a” The last execu- 
dons for witchcraft in England were in 1716. when 
a Mrs. Hicks and her daughter aged nine were 
hanged at Huntingdon. 

VlfiiUUiEeiiiot* tho name given to the (ircat 
Council of the Anglo>Saxons, “ the Council of the 
Wise Men,” and composed of the leading nobility. 

Wpadt a phnt that in olden times was largely used in 

^England for the blue-dye obtained from it. It is a 
biennial plant, and is still cultivated in some parts. 

Volf-Fitb. a voracious sea-fish living largely on 
crustaceans, which its strong teeth enable it eosUy to 
crcBh. It IS also called the cat-fislu 

Volverine* a species of wolf inhabiting the more 
northerly parts of the United States, and somewhat 
resembling the Polar bear in shape and stiucture, 
though of a dark colour. 

WolvwB, well-known carnivorous animals still found 
la many parts of Europe, but nut existing in Britam 
ihice tne middle of tiie 17th century. 

Woodcock, a game-bird greatly valued for Its fledi, 

' but not very abundant at present in Britain. It is of 
die Snipe family, and winters witli us. It Ls one 
die birds protected by tlic Game Laws. The parent 
birds carry their young to and from the feeding spots. 

Wood-IiOttCC, a uaiiic of wide application given to 
apy terrestrial isopod of tlie Oniscida; family. They 
have segmented bodies and numerous legs, and feed 
aaoatly on rlecayuig matter, animal and vegctabla 

Woodpecker, a ftmniliar tree-climlung bird, of 
which th^ species are found in Bntam. It builds 
In hoUowB at trees, and feeds on insects which it 
obtains fppi the trunks of trees by tapping them, 
for which purpose it lias a w-cdge-siiapcd bill and a 
protrusile tongue. There are some vw siMicies. 

Wool has been largely grown and used m the manu- 
facture of cloth ill England from times anterior to 
the Roman invasion. It is grown on the backs of 
sheep, and is erf various kinds, according to the 
bteed of sheep from which it is deriveo. Wool 
difikfs from hair in that it has .t wavy, serratured 
fibre, its curl being a notable cliaracteristic, whereas 
hair has a sniootli surface conipiinitively free from 
serratures. Long wools are mostly used for tho 
manufacture of worsted goods, and sliort wools for 
woollen cloths, though the improvements in 
machinery in recent years have enabled manu- 
focturers to utilise sliort wools to a great extent for 
dress fithrics as well as for woollens. The finest 
woods ace obtained Iroin the fleece of tlie Spanish 
merino sheep. Australia and New Zealand are now 
the greatest wool producing countries. 

WcoIhmiI^ tlie n.une given to tlie seat occupied by 
the Lord Ctiancellor in the House of Lords. *At the 
time when it was first uset), in the reign of Edward 111 . 
wool was the great staple commodity of the country. 

WovocstaCt Battle of, was fought on September 
1651, brtween Cromwell and his forces and the 
Scots army under Cliarles Stuart (afterinTiKis 
Hailes ll.i, when the latter was defeated. 

Work Divisions In Different Nations, From 
stable showing tlie division of labour in diflerent 
oountries, the following comparisons are obtained. 
Qocupations are divided into three classes, nameiy, 
agdcultuxe, horticulture and forestry ; niauulactures 
and raining ; and commerce and transportation. In 
Ibe last^iamed dass Holland loads with a per- 
centage of 17*3, while America's is xfija Eagland's 
k on^ 13, Germany is xo*6, and France 9*4. In 
maanactures and mining AmcricB lias a compara* 
tfoefo low rank, her peccentage being only 041. 
Scodand leads all with tio'a, Iwowed closely by 


England and Wales with 58*3. Genniiny has 37*4* 
snd France 33*^ Eelgium, Hml.'ind and Switzerland 
also, of course, rank high, each of them having more 
than one-third of its working population thus 
engaged. In tlie first class, of agricultural and 
allied occupations, America has a percentage of 33>9. 
while Germany has 37*5, l^rance 44 '3, Austria shid 
Hiinga^ resiiectively 58 a and Italy 59-4. 

Hollwd 307, Belgium sx'i, Scotland xauiul Englaxul 
and Wales only & 

World** Graataat QHy, The, -London, the 
capital of tho Britihli Empire, is the largest, wealthiest 
and most populous city of the world. It covers an 
area of 692 sq. miles— inclusive of what is legitimately 
called "Greater London " — has a popmatioD of 
7 ,a 5 a. 9 fi 3 > consuming over 335,000.000 gallons of 
Winter per day, admitting within its ports goods to the 
annual value of £i07.sj».s54,and exporting £93,611,393: 
worth, enjoying nearly eight sq. miles of^-irks ana 
open spaces, having 609 acres of cemeteries, and 
bemg protected by a force of 33,137 police. Greater 
London's mean rateable value, for hlctropolitan 
Felice purposes, is roundly 56 millions a year. It Is 
governed, as to the City proper, by the Lord Mayor 
and Corporation: as to the whole of London, for 
general administrative purposes, by the London 
County Council ; and as to smaller local affoirs, by 
the various borough cauiicils, of which it has 38. It 
returns 6i representatives to Parliament. It has 77 
livery companies owning property of tao aggregate 
value of A>j;.oc)o,(xie. with a total annual mcomo 
of nearly /,6oo.ood. It is estimated tliat r.ujaooo 
persons enter the central portion of the city every 
day, 91,000 of whom— as well ax ia,OQo vehicles— pass 
along Che^side; while over 15,000 pass tnrough 
Holborn. There is an average ot 361 births and 66 
deaths per day in London. Within the City proper 
—the portion presided over by the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation— there are 481^ miles of crowded streets, 
with a day population of 359.940. and a night popula- 
tion of 36,000. The numl>er of foreigners per- 
m.uiently resident in London is over 300,00a In 
the hospitals .ind dlspen.saries of London 8,3e9,S78 
patients are treated every year, involvbg a total 
ordinary expenditure of about £^,000. There arc 
1,056 tilcmenlary schools in Lon^n, n ith accommo- 
dation for over 800,000 children. Tlie various rail- 
ways running into London carry in and out of it 
every day 700.000 passengers; the omnibuses, now 
mainly of the motor class, carry .'mother 3^000 
passengers ; while the dilTurent tramways— those ot 
the County Council and the conbined services of the 
various private companies running services— are 
resFMmsilile for .fully lulf-a-nilllinn more. These 
figures do not take accoupt of sliort Journey 'bus. 
tram and "tube" traffic, but simply give an idea of 
the number of workers and business men who 


proceed daily from the suburbs to Central Londoit 
London lias aViout ii.ooo cabs, including motors and 
hansoms. Nearly do,ooo articles (IncTuding 37,000 
umbrellas) are left in public carriages every year. 
There areTmore people in London streets between 
six and seven in die eveiung than at any other 
when 174.958 workers aie setting offi on the average, 
from their employment for home. There are soo^opo 
females working within the London area under the 
Factory Acts’ cognisance, while there are 300,000 
one-rooni dwellers, and about 3,000 people who are 
homeless. The earning capacity of the workers at 
London is £173.291,000 por annum. The landowners 
of London number 34.6CK1, the largest landowners 
being tlie Crown, the Hcclesia^ical Commissioners, 
and the City Corporation, wh« own together 19 
sq. miles. There are in addition 183 large bnulowners 
owning on the average i of a sq. mile each, tho re- 
maining owners possessing about an acre each. 
Wivntod* the name given to ■ fabric made from long 
wools or wook inixra with cotton or other fibrous 
material. Tliis class of fabrics was first manufoc- 
a tured at. and derived its name from, Worated, In 
Norfolk, in the x4th centuiy. Nofwteb was, until 
the latter pert of the iBth century, the headqiazters 
of this industry, but now for raora than 100 yean tho 
worsted manunicturing centre bas been Bradford. 
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a. MOrfish of tho LBbtIdeB ftunflv. Tho 
family has numorous spectes, all of which are thick* 
lipped^ The Biitbh species are die balloon wrasse 
and the red wrasse. 

Wren, a class of small passerine birds possessing’ up* 
turned tailsi and most abundant in South America. 
The British species is an interesthig sfaiging bird 
with a surprislnffly loud note for its sue. 

Wroth Bllver is the name given to certain annual 
payments made by tenants of-the Duke of Buccleuch 
on the nth of November each year at Knlghtlow 
HUl, hi Warwickshire. 

WrjrilOOki a tree-creeplngbird of the Woodpecker 
family, only one species of which visits Britain. It is 
of pretty plumage and gains its name from its 
curious liablt of curving ha neck. 


X 

Xuitliailildfe« a crystalline substance, produced by 
passing amiiioiiiacal gas into an alcolwhc solution of 
aantliic ether. 

Xanthla* a genus of moths with brilliant yellow 
markin« found m America and the West Indies. 

Xanthlo Acid* the name given to various ether 
acids, and consulting of an oily liquid of an astringent 
character yielding salts of a yellow colour. 

Xanthvra* a genus of American jays, green In 
colour, mingled with yellow, blue ana wlute, and 
attaining a tength of from is to 14 indies. 

XcbeOt a light tlirce-niasted vessel much favoured in 
former times by the Algcnan corsairs of the 
Mediterranean. 

Xcnia* a beautiful snow-white sea-gull, with a forked 
tail, inhabiting the northern sliore of the American 
Continent. 

XenopSt a lively small bird of the Tree-creeper 
family, common in South America and peculiar in 
having an upturned bill. 

XcnuFUC. one ot the Armadtllosof tro)iical America. 
It lives in burrows. 

Xcnylcalo Alcohol* or diphenyllc acid ; a dutemte 
aircmni, obtained by the action of water on dioao- 
liciiridiiiu nitrate. 

Xoruc* an African ground squirrel with a rather 
bristly fur, and an enormous bushy tail 

Xoanon* ri<c name riven to sculptured woodon 
images of the time of the ancient Creck.s. 

Xonaltlto* a Mexican mineral, tough and greyidi 
white, found associated with bust.nmito and 
appphvllite. 

X ttnn (Sec Roentgen RaF**) 

Xylograph* the name given to an engraving on 
wood or an impression thereof. 

Xylotdlne, an ox{>losive compound much recently 
used in gun-cotton, preparevl by triturating starch 
wath fuming nitnc acid and reducing it to an in- 
odorous powder. 

Xylophone, a musical instrument comprising a 
senrs of tuned wooden bars sunjicirted on bands, 
and usually played with wooden fiatiiiiiers. 

Xyetarch* an Athenian officer, wlio presided over 
tlie gynnia.stic exercises of the xyst. or covered 
portico under which the atliletes performed. 


T 

Yacht, a light kind of vessel now much used for 
pleasure trips and racing. The first yachting club 
was the Cork Harbow Club, started about 1720 ; and 
it was not until zSia That the Royal Yacht Squadron 
was founded at Cowes. The Royal T.hames Yacht 
Club vlaces from 1821 Tiierc are about fifty other 
yachting dubs in this country. The yacht-racing 
competitions of greatest interest in recant years have 
been those for the America Cup, for which Sir 
Thomas Lipton has tmsucLessfully competed three 
times on behalf of England, and is a cliallenger for 19x4. 

Yak, a curious, long-haired ox, found in Tibet, and 
there employed as a beast of burden. 

Yale Unlverclty was e&tublished in 1701, and is 
one of llie Icaduig universities of the United States. 


It received its name flnom Ellhc Yale, who aadewed 
It laigdy^ 1716. 

Tam, the root of various kinds of diascoraa, a pitot 
whidi grows in Asia, America, Africa and AmtMHa; 
used as a subatitute for the potato, roasted or beBod. 
It alao furnishes a flour for bread or pudding maidiig; 

Yankaa. a term applied to residents fai the New 
England States, ana said to have been derived fifca 
a corrupt pronunciation of the word English by 
Indians. Other defimtloiis haive been ghrctt, but 
the one referred to seems to be most likely. 

Yatd, a standard measure oi 36 inches, the word 
bring derived from the Saxon gyrd, or rod. The 
yard was anciently regarded as the dreamfereoee ot 
the body, but Ifeiiry 1 . decreed it should be the 
lenggi of hu> ann. 

Yarn is the textile thread or fibre spun into the fbnn 
of weft or warp ready to be woven mto fabrics. 

Yataghan* a peculiar kind of sword with a curved 
i-dge, but without guard cross-piece. It Is worn 
by soldiers and others in the Turlrish prindpafiHes. 
and by Turks anri Arabs in other parts. The wans 
IS also written '* ataglian." 

Yawl, the jolly boat of a ship, a iso the name given 
to any small yacht of the cutter class. 

Year. (See Calendar.) 

Tear-Booke* containing annual reports of legal 
cases, were L>sued. in England, as far back as me 
nth century, and formed the first attempt to estab- 
lish legal reports. In modem times the title has 
been given to almost any kmd of annual pubUcatfan. 

Tearifng, a young horse or otlier anuiial tai die 
second year or its a^. 

Yeast, a substance that sets up fermentation, and 
discovered in 1836 to be a fungoid or vegetable criL 
It IS the {lotent agent m the production of etcohol 
from sugar ; added witii warm water to flour it com- 
mences the process of fermentation that giver 
^pongincss to the loaf in bread-making. 

Yoaet- Powder, a prep.uation of soda, phosphates, 
and other substances that cause fermentation, and il 
used for leavening bread. Baking-powifers are 
stniilar preparations. 

Yellow-Bird, a name frequently given to ||ie goWau 

oriole \q.v.). 

Yellow-Hammer, a coimnon British bird of the 
buntmg (auulv. which builds on the ground. Its 
pUini.ige IS iitdiiiiy yellow, and it is a fine singer. 

Yen. the Japanese* inouetar}'' unit, represented by e 
gold com of the viUue of about 2s. oitl. Englisli. 

Yeomen of the Guard (commonly calM Beef- 
eaters"— a corruption of '• Hutietiers") is e of 
Foot Guarilb establislied in Uie reign of Heniy VIII. 
for the }m>tection of the Royal Person, These 
soldiers are now few in number, and their duties an 
those of attendants at the Tower and appeeiimr is 
full dress u{>on ceremonious State occasions. They 
still wear the style of dress of the Tudor period. 

Yaw, an cve^recn tree, the wood of whi^ wu in 
toniier days in very gieat demand for bow-making. 
Held sacred m Nep.'iul. 

Yaadagtrd, the name of the old Fersiim era which 
l*egan in 65a, when Yf^zdegird was made King of 
Pcista. The Parsecs of India stilt use the term. 

TaaidwhU. a sect of devil worshippers inhabitic^ 
certain parts of Mesopotainui. 

Yoga, m section of the Hindoo philosophy which pn- 
clatttis the emanciiiation of tlie soul tlirough a 
JuncthA with the universal ^irit. The Ywis an a 
Saivavlte sect, founded by uoraknatlia. They have 
a temple at (}orakh(.M>re. 

York Hluster, one of the oldest and finest of 
English cath^rals, is 504 feet long, its navels 040 feet 
broad, and the central tower is aid feet high. The 
prennt edifice, in parts, dates back to the lath 
century, but a church stood on the site in dm 7th 
ceitury. In 1829 it was set on fire by a lunatic naniad 
Jonathan Martin, and the destruction tliot then took 
place cost j£6cuoik> to restore. 

VYouag Bngllnd Party’, a term applied to ■ 
number of young Tory politicians of the Com Law 
days, who not only opposed the repeal of dieCow 
Laws, but proposed to bring about a closer relotloBr 
ship between the upper and lower classes. 
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Tountf Man's Ghrlsttui Assoetatlon wm 

founded In 1844 largely by the efforts of Mr. Geom 
(later Sir Geo^) Williams. It has RHlay 7.^ 
branches in over m countries, and a total member- 
ship of 831.909. the United Kingdom alone x9o,soo 
members. Its headquarters are at the ** George 
Williams House,” Russell Square, W.C. 

7oang Woman's Ghriatlan Aaaoelatlon* 
formed on the lines of the Young Men's Christian 
Association, has a British membership of nearly 
100,000, and a total memberslup of 375,000 

Tttrin. a metallic oxide found in combina- 
tion with cerium, erbium, dldyniium, and gado- 
Unite in Sweden and Norway. It Is a grey-white 
powder. 

Tafa* one of the periods into which, in Hindoo 
chronology, the histo^ of the world Is divided. 
There are four:— the Satya Yuga, which contained 
x,738;ooo years ; the Treta Yuga, 1.996,000 years ; the 
Dwapara Yuga, 864,000 ; and the Kali Yuga, now in 
progress. This bqgan about B.C:. 3004. and will 
extend to 433,000 years in all, according to the 
Hindoo beliefs. 


Z 

'AabMU the name of a small coasting vessel used in 
the Mediterranean and elsewhere. 

Zaoohaaas, an obscure sect of Gnostics, mentioned 
by Epiphanius. 

ZuopiiaCt a genus of eared seals, in which is in- 
cluora the common sea-lion of the CalifomUn coast. 

ZuaboBl'a Pile, a dry volcanic battery, invented 
by Zamboiu, retaining potentiality for a lengthy 
period. 

ZumlMM, a Syrian sect of the 6th century- 
foUowers 01 Zanzallce who opposed water baptism, 
and uiged baptism by ffre, or by the application of 
hot iron ; at one time very numerous. 

ZataPa. an Affrlcan Quadruped of whitish-grey colour, 
with TMuIar black stripi^, perhaps the most 
beautiiul member of the iTquine fomily. Rather 
larger thanan ass. and smaller than the horse, it lias 
a tufted tall, is of liglit build, wild, and fleet of foot ; 
there are several species, and the Quagga and 
Burchell’s Zebra (ground colouring yellow), as well as 
the True Zebra, belong to the group, 

Asbu. a species of oxen liaving a large hump on the 
shoulder and sliort horns. In India and sfime parts 
of Africa these animals are domesticated and usra as 
beasts of burden. They are of a light grey colour 
and very docile. Thdr flesh makes good food- 
meat : tne Hindoos, however, do not slay them, but 
regard thorn with much veneration. 

Aamndw, the name given to a class of revenue- 
fonners once common in India, but now to a great 
extent superseded. 

SlamstTO. a local territorial assembly in Russia for 
dealing with matters of taxation, schools, roids, etc., 
under the control of the provincial governors. 

Zaiiafl>i the portion of a dwelling in India where the 
female members of the feniilv are kept, and to 
which strangers are not admitted. 

Ssnd-Avttita. the name givet, to ancient sacred 
books of the ZorcKistriansorParsees. They originally 
numberetl tw«itya>no, but only three survive. 

Zenith, the highest point in the heavens above 
where an observer stands, the opposite pole to the 
Nadir. 

Znolltov, a class of mineral found in volo^c rocks. 
Ciysraliine substances which melt under^eat, tliejr 
are composite siheates of alumina and alkalies. 

Zariba (or Zaraaba), a military enclosure of prickly 
brushwood, used with effectuality by the British 
troops in Egypt in 1884. 

Zaro. the cypher signifying nothing in Aralflc num- 
bers. On a Centigraae or R6aumur thermometer 
the Zero line marks the melting of ice ; on a 
Fahrenheit xero is 36* below the watar^freexingr 
point. 

Cata* tiie name givao in former times to the closM or 


loom, above a church porch, where the sexton lived 
and guarded the documents of the church. 

Zlao. a femlUar metal, known to the ancients, and 
used by them in the making of brass. It occurs in 
sulphide or carbonate of zinc and other forms. The 
ores of zinc are crushed and roasted. In combination 
with copper it constitutes the familiar alloy called 
brass, and zinc itself is much used for roofing and 
other protective purposes. 

Zionlns, the name given to a body of Jews whose 
object is to re-estabush their race in Palestine^ The 
movement has been largely taken up, and already 
numerous settlements of Zionists ha^'e been formed 
in the Holy Land. 

Ztopalte. a mineral found at Joachimsthal, in 
Aflieinia, as an alteration product of uraninite ; it is 
essentially a hydrated sulphate, sliadcd yellow, of 
sesquioxide of uranium. 

ZlMsonlum was discovered in the sand of the rivers 
of Ceylon In 1789, and is the metallic base of Zirconite. 
It appears generally In the form of a black powder, 
after chemi^ modmcatioiL 

Zltbev, a stringed musical instrument of the dulcimer 
kind, having strings of metal which are played upon 
with the right hand, a plectrum being u.sed for 
Btrildng tlie strings. 

ZodlM. the belt of the firmament enclosing the 
circuit over which the principal planets travel. It is 
divided into 13 equal s^viccs of 30 degrees each, 
comprising respectively the ra signs of the Zodiac— 
Aries. Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra. 
Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricomus, Aqi.arlus. and 
Pisces. 

Zoetrope, an optical instrument of a cylindrical 
shape, exhibiting pictures in such a fonn that the 
figures in them seem to be endowed with motion. 

ZolIveMln, a commercial federation of German 
States, dating from 1818. for the maintenance of 
uniform duties and tariffs as against foreign countries 
and of Free Trade between tlieiiiselves. It is now 
co-extenslve with the Genuan Empire. 

Zona, an Imaginary geographical belt encircling the 
earth. There arc nve of these zones— the Torrid 
Zone, from tropic to tropic; two Temperate Zones, 
from the tropics to the Polar Circles; and two 
Fngid Zones, from the Polar Circles to the North 
.'ind South Poles respectively. 

Zoplatriff animal worship, which in ancient times 
prevailra among the Egypthms and other priniicive 
races. The z^u b still an object of adoration 
amongst the Hindoos, and snake-w'orship survives 
on the African west caist. 

Zoolotfloal Oardnns of London were opened in 
1827, and lielong to tlie Zoological Society of 
London. They contain one of the largest and most 
varied collections of living animais in the world. 

Zoolotfy, the science of animal biology, treating of 
the structure, classification, and distribution of the 
various members of the animal kingdom. 

ZooiBOrohlam, cbaractcniitic exhibition of the 
forms of the lower animals, as distinct from man, an 
element entering largely into classic mythology. 

Zoophyte, the name given to a class of organisms 
combining the nature of both plants and animals, 
such as corals, sponges, sea anemones, etc 

Zorilla, a small African quadruped of the Skunk 
order, usually striped or sjmited, and possessing 
the power of ejcctiAfi(a noxious odour. 

Zooavoo, a body of French soldiers first organised 
in Algerb, and then consisting exclusively of Berber 
natives. They were a fine body of troops, and did 
good service both in Algeria and Europe. As now 
constituted, the Zouave regiment are almost ex- 
clusively French. 

ZulM, a native African people occupying Zululand, 
now included in the colony of Natal They are a 
brave race.and hi a war with Groat Britain in 1879 
Inflicted severe defeats upon our troops. The Zulu 
King, Cetewayo. was finally defeated and taken 
prisoner, and lus country annexed. 

Zymosoopn, an instrument for testing the fermenting 
power in yeest. Invented by Zeaneck, 
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AblHUi IL. Khedive of Hf^ypt (b. 1874), succeeded 
his father. Teivfik P.isha, 

Abitoy. B. A.« K.A. (b. Pluladelphia, U.S.A., 1858, 
d. loix). Came to Hiifrland 1878. A great painter 
and book illustrator, and a literaiy man of ability. 

Abbot. Gooitfo. Arrhbisho]) of Canterbury in x6tx» 
and one of the translators of the authorised version 
of the Bible. 

Abd-«1-Kaider. Emir of Mascara (b, 1807), of 
princely rank, violently opposed French oc< upc^ion 
of Algeria from 1830 to 1844. Made prisoner 1847, 
released ; cl. at Dama.sc. us 1883. 

AbduNAziS. Sultan of Turkey frotn x86x to 1876. 

Abdul-Hamld II.. Ex-^ultan of Turkey (b. xSas), 
succeeded his brother ' 1876. Began his reign with 
proposals of reform, but after the Kusso-Turkish 
War <i877-'i878) a^umed autocratic rule. Went to 
ivar with Gxeece in 1897, and was victorious. Con- 
ceded a constitiition in 189R, but, becoming the tool 
of a reactionary movement, in April, 1909. was de- 
his brotlier and heir, Mahomnied Resliad 
(f.v.), succeeding him. 

Abdai-Madjld. Sultan of Turkey from 1839 to x86z. 

Abdavrahman Khan (t>. 1830), proclaimed Ameer 
of Afghanistan 1880 ; d. X901. 

A*Baekat, Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury 
under Henry 11 . (b. xii8). A powerful and ambitious 
prelate who boldly sup^rted the authority of the 
Pope against the dictates of the King, and was 
assassinated in Canterbury Cathedral December a9th, 
1170 , being canonised two years later. 

A'Beokett, Gilbert Abbott (X811-1856). Well 
known by his contributions to Jhtnch and as the 
author of some comic histories. Was a London 
stipendiary magistrate. 

Abel. Blr Freaeriok, Bart. (7827-1903). ilccarae 
Professor of Chemistry at the Roy.!! Military 
Academy in 1851, and in x8s4 was appointed chemist 
to the war Department, bolding tliat office until 
1888. Joint inventor, with Prof. Dewar, of cordite. 

Abelard. Peter_r ‘ ’ ' 

and f ' ‘ 


the latter, has been more written about than perliaps 
any other love affair Their remains now lie in one 
..tomb at F6re l.achalse, to which they were removed 
after the Revolution. 


Abenoerr^ee. a Moorish faction, prominent in 
Granada in the 15th century. The hall of the 
Abencerrages in the .\lhambra is said to have been 
the scene of the massacre of this noted family by 
King Abu Hassam. 

Aboroonmray. Lord (b. 1850), formerly the Rt. 
Hon. Sir Charles B. McLaren, largely interested in 
leading steel, coal, ship-building, granite and other 
industries, and from x88o to 1911, when he was raised 
to the peerage, an active Liberal M.P. 

Aboroorn, Dako of (b. 1869), succe^ed his father, 
the and duke, 1913. M.P. for Londonderry, 1906-13. 
Treasurer to H.M.’s Household, 1903-05. 

Abercrombie, James, a British general who led 
an expedition against the French in Canada in 1748, 
and suffered defeat by Montcalm at Ticonderuga. 

Aberoromby, Blr Ralph, an English general 
who gained a victory over the French at Alexandria 
in 1801, but died from wounds received in the battle. 

Aberdeen, Rt. Hon. Geo. Hamilton Gordon. 
4tli Earl of (1784-1860). The distinguished statesmiui 
and Pnme Minister, grandfather of the present Earl, 
was appointed British Ambassador-Extraordinary 
to Austria, and signed the preliminary treaty at 
TOplitz in 1813, and the next year the Treaty of 
Paris. Was Foreign Secretary under Wellins^on, 
and Colonial Secretary under Peel first, and then 
Foreign Minister for the five years from 1841 onwards, 
becoming Premier in 1852 and resigning in 1855, his 
Ministry being formed of a ccaiition oetween the 
Whigs and Peelites. 

Aberdeen, Rt. Hon. Blr John Campbell 
Gordon. 7th Earl of (b. 1847), iwOrd-Lieutenant of 
Ireland January to July r886, and also from 1905 to 
1914. Governor-General nf Canada (1893-1898). A 
prominent Libera) )iucr. The Countess of Aberdeen 
(b. 1B57) is a leader among women Liberals, and an 
assiduous advocate of social refonn. 

Abernethy, John (1764-1831). one of the most 
celebrated suneons of his tune, noted as much for 
his eccentric i/Sinners as for Ins profcbsioiial skill. 

Al^ut. Edmond F. Y. (1838-1885) eminent French 
novelist and Journalist. 

Abraham, Rt. Hon. William, P.C.. M.P. (b. 1841). 
Originally a working collier; since 1885 has been 
representative of tliu Rhondda Valiev Div. in Parlia- 
ment. President, S. Wales Miners' Federation. 
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Abnizsl. Duke of the |b. 1873), Is the tliird son of 
Amadeo, Duke of Aosta, and has preatly dis* 
tinfriilshra himself by Arctic exploration. In 
he advanced nearer to the North Pole tlian any 
previous explorer had done, liis expedition reaching 
86 degrees 34 mhiutcs N. latitude, or ao minutes 
lieyond Nansen’s 1893-1896 achievement. Peary, 
the American explorer (y.i/.), lias, however, since 
eclipsed this record. In 1896, the Duke of the 
Abruxzi made the ascent of Mount St. Elias, Alaska ; 
and in 1906 lie conducted an expedition to Ruwen* 
xori, the great mountain range in the heart of Africa. 

Abtt Fninz (iSiri-iRSs). A German composer of 
popular songs which acquired a world- wide reputa- 
tion; d. nt Wiesbaden. One of hiS best known 
songs is "When the Swallows Homeward Fly." 


Secretary 

Hon. A. H. D. Acland. Represents N.-West Cornwall. 
Aotoiit LoPtIL 1st Baron (1834-1903). Brought up in 
thctKoman Catholic fiitli, and became celebrated 
for his historical studios and theological writings. In 

g slitics was an earnest supporter of Mr. Gladstone. 

ocame Regius Professor of Mtnlcni History at 
Caiiiliridge m 1895. Had a most extensive library, 
which was bought at his death liy Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, by whom it was presented to Mr. Jolm 
Morlcy, who in turn gave the greater portion ont to 
Cambridge Universitv. 

AdamSt aohn. succeeded Wasliington as President 
of the United Status, and was the first of the 
Republic's ambassfidors to England, d. xtla6. 

AituiiS. John Conch (iSzg-zttgsz), an eminent 
English mathematician and astronomer. Co-dis- 
coverer with Leverncr of the pkinet Neptune. 
Addioon* Joseph (1679-1719). Thu son of an 
English clergyman, he achieved fiime both as a 
writer and a politician. Held many offices under 
various statesmen and goveniinents, and by his 
famous essays, first in the Tatiey, and afterwards in 
the Sptetator, made an undying name. His tragedy 
''Cato" was a brilliant success. 

Adelaide. Qaeen (1792-1849). Princess ofSaxe- 
Coburg-Meimngen, wife of the Duke of CLirencu, 
afterwards Kmg William IV. of England. Became 
Queen in 1830, and was Quccii-Dowager from 1637 
till her demise, her widowhood being spent in worlu 
of benevolence and chanty. 

Adler, Dr. Hermann (1830 -1911). Chief Rabbi 
United Hebrew Congregations of British Empire 
from 1891 until his death. Was an active worker in 
all prominent Jewish inovcnients. 

Adye, General Blr John (1819-1900), entered the 
Royal Artillery 1836, made Captain ten years later, 
went through the Crimean War, where he achieved 
much distinction. Served in the Indian Mutiny, and 
rmiiained in India until 1866. From 1870 to 1873 
director of artillery at the War Office. K.C.B. 1B73. 
Aeohlnee (389-314 Ii.C.) a great Atlieman orator, 
contemporary and opponent m Dcsinothencs. 
HSaohylua, the fattier of the Greek tragic drama 
1456-535 B-C.) Composed seventy plays and gained 
the prize for dranntic excellence thiiteen times. 
Hiaop (b. in Greece almui 6ao, cl. S44 B,C.). His fables 
_ the most celebrated productions of tlie kind. 
Aflalo, F. G. (b. 1870). A well-known Englisli 
writer on natural history and .iiiHirt. 

J» L. R. (1807-1873). Born in Switzerland, 
tiw noted naturalist became a student of aiicl 
upon ichthyological pursuits, his first great 
work mmg a history of the fresh-water fishes of 
Central Europe. Visited England in 1834. Ap- 
poml^ professor of Natural History at Ncuchatel 
in xSaP. Went to America in 1846, and remained in 
that country up to his death, having occupied many 
importMt offices and done much gooB work for the 
exteiwon of his favourite branch study. 

AsAtbA, Bsm a Sicilian virgin martyr who was put to _ 
death at Palermo. A.D. 951. • 


Mahomed Shah (b. 1877), head 
srf the l^all^h Moslems, settled in Briti^ India. 
K.C.I.E. in 1697 and G.C.I.E. in rgos. 
AJrtoola. Cnnu Julios (37-93 AO.),nbecame 


Roman Consul of Britain 78 a. a Strengthened the 
power Wf tile Romans ui this country, corrected 
many abuses, and did much to encourage trade and 
industry. Remained in Britain seven years. 
AgBlpu^ CoMeIluB( 1486-1335). soldier, diplomatist, 
and plulosophcr, achieved great eiiiineiice under the 
German Emperors MaxiiiiiUau and Charles V. As a 
theologian he incurred the violent hatred of tlie 
Dominican monks; as a student of the occult lie 
.icquired the re])ut.itJoii of a inagicum. • 

Atfplppa, HarouB Ylpnaniun (63-12 b.c.). At 
eighteen obtained important military appointments, 
and achieved such fame for Ills successes tlial he 
W.XS chosen AXdile 33 ii.c. He was the greatest 
military commander of Rome, after Julius Caesar. 
Atfpl^plna (the Elder), daughter ot Marcus Vip- 
sanius Agrippa, wife 01 Gernianicus, and mother of 
Caligula, was one of the most virtuous and heroic 
women of her time ; lemarkable for her bold defiance 
of the tyrant Tiberius. She died A.U. 33. 
Agrippina (the Younger), d.mghtcr of the last 
named, and mother of Nero, was notorious for her 
abandoned licentiousness aiid {icrfidy. Claudius 
made iier Ins consort m 48 A.i). Her c<ircer was one 
long course of intrigue and infamy. She was ulti- 
mately put to death by the order of Nero, 60 A.U. 
Agulnaldo, Emilio, a I'luhiipine leader, who first 
commanded the native revolt against Spanish rule, 

^ and later opposed the United States tortes. but after 
stubborn resiM.ince was captured in March, igoi. 
Ahmed Hlrza, Shah ot Persia (b. 1897). succeeded 
to the throne in ipur). on his father's abdication and 
flight, though not crowned until July, 1914, 

Aldan, Saint, an early missionary who. in the 7th 
century, founded ilie nioiusterv of Lmdisfame, and 
was known as the “Apostle of Northumbria." 

Alda, Hamilton (1839-1006), painter, uoveli&t and 
dramatist, Soiiietiine an officer lu tlie British Army ; 
author of Rt'ra, Caujitienceir, and other clever novels , 
also of many .poems, and of the pUys of ** Philip,'’ 
and ** A Nme Days’ Wonder.'* 

Alkln, Iiuoy (1781-1B64I, an industrious and puns- 
taking writer or historical and other studies, wid 
niece of Mrs. Barbauld. Among her best known 
w’Orks are a Li/e of Addnon uid Aiemmrs if thg 
Cou*t f Queen hlizabeth. 

Ainsworth, William Harrison (iBos-xSBs). 

Between 1834 and 1850 bis novels liad considerable 
vogue. The best known arc Jack Shepard, The 
. 7 owerof Guv Fawkes, and IVindsor CasUt, 

Alrd, Blr John, Bart. (iSis-iQxt), a contracting 
engmeer of eminence, associated with the carrying 
out of many great undertakings m different parts ol 
tlie world, the wonderful Assou.in Dam, on the Nile, 
being one of his most remarkable achievements. 
Was M.P. for North Paddington, 1887-1905. 
Airedale, Lord (1836-19x1), w.is head of the weD- 
Imowu firm of Kitson & Co., of Leeds, locomotive 
builders, iron and steel manufacturers, and en- 
gineers. A prominent Liberal, who. as Sir James 
Kitson, Bart., s.at in the Flouse of Commons for many 
years as member for the Colne Dpnsion. Was a 
personal fnciul of Mr. W. E. Gladstone. Made 
baronet in 1886, .md raised to the ])eerage in 1907. 
'Airy, Sir George (iSpi-rSSi). for many yean 
asttunomcr royal, and the fir;>t to demonstrate the 
tlieory of the rainbow. 

Akbar the Great, Mogul emperor from 1549-1605, 
and a monarch of great enligliteninent and power. 

A Kempls, Thomas (See Kampis.) 
Akanslda, Hark (1721-1770). the sou of a butcher 
of Newca.stle-on-Tyne, a poet of some note in his 
day, whose “Pleasures of the Imagination" is stlU 
read. He was also a physician, and practised fint 
in Northampton and then m London. 
Mers-l>ouglaa. (See Chilssoxi, Ylpcoiint.) 
Alaric, the famous chief who led the Viugoths 
against tlie Romans, and afterwards uivaded ooUi 
Greece and dtaly. He took Rome in 4x0, died the 
following year, and was buried with a vast treasuie 
in the bra of the River Busento, and so that the 
Romans might not discover his remains, the slaves 
who buried fiiiu were put to deaLli, 

A ih a Wi St., who flourished in the latter part of the 

L 2 
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3rd century, was bom at Verulamium (where St. 
Albans now stands) and served as a soldier under 
Diocletian at Rome. Later he was converted to 
Christianity, and was for a tune a renowned preacher 
of that roli^on, finally sutfennjgr martyrdom. OtTa, 
king of the Mercians, built a monastery to his 
memory near Verulamium, lour or five hmidred years 
later. St. Alban's Day in the Calendar of the 
Roman Church is June 22nd, and ui tlmt of the 
•Anglican church Tune X7th 

JLlbwi, HEcuiame. b. 1852, near Montreal Made 
her first appearance on the lyric stage 111 hngland at 
Covent Garden in 187a. Married Mr. Ernest Gyc in 
18^, was for many yeari, a leading pnnia donna, 
achieving great celebrity as hlsa 111 “ Lohengrin.” 
As a concert mom singer also reached high rank*. 
JUbemarln. Duke of. (bee Monk.) 

Alberonlt cardinal (1664-1752), muiLster of Pliilip 
„ of Spam, was an Italian of humble birth. For some 
'■ years lie exercised great inHuence. His object was 
to restore to Spain her ancient power, but he was too 
reckless in the conduct of foreign aOairs to succeed. 
Plunging into war with Austria, he found hunself 
confronted with the Quadruple Alliance— Austria, 
England, Hoiland and Fr.uuu— and his plans were 
defeated. He was li.iiiished Ironi Spain and died 
in his native town of Piacciixa, leaving great 
wealth. 

Albert, Prince Franc! ■ Autfustus Charles 
Bmmanuel. Consort of Queen Victfina(x8T^i86i). 
On his m.irri.igo wnli the Qticen in 1840 I'arfianient 
granted him ;in income of a yrar. Tlie 

Prince adapted himself with coniiderublo success to 
the difliculties of his position, and gradually secured 
the confidence and esteem oiT state.sinen and public 
alike. He ilevoted hunself to artistic pursuits and 
greatly interested hinisclf in Science and Industry. 
The Great llxhiiution of 1851 oued much of its 
success, if not its origin, to liis el’orts. 'I he title of 
Pnnee Comsort w as conferred upon him in 1857. He 
was attacked by typhoid fever in Dci ember, 1861, 
and died afttjr a very .short illness. The Albert 
Memorial m Hyde Park forms a splendid national 
tribute to his memory. 

Albcrtua Magnus (iTot- some authorities say 
1205 -X'j8o) was a disiinj^uisned Gorman philosopher, 
and voluminous writer on thy occult sciences. Bishop 
of Rdtisbon from 1260. IIis dabblings in alchemy 
and astrology gamed him wide notoriety. 

AI08BU8, a Greek lyric poet of the 7th century B.C. 
Aloestep, Baron Frederick Seymour (1821- 
1895), commanded the British fleet that successfully 
bornbardyd Alexandria in iSte. 

Alclbiadee |b. ctrta 450 is C., treacherously killed 
in battle at Melissa, Phrygia, B.C. 404), the cele- 
brated Athenian statesman and general, pupil and 
friend of Soemtes. Handsome, tmented, capricious, 
and iiiiperioiis ; he sidcti witli the Sriartaiis after 
reaching distim tion in Athens. Later he went over 
to the Persians, but soon returned to the Athenian 
army, w'inniiw brilliant battles .igainst the Fclopen- 
nesians and Persians, but sutfering defeat at Andros. 
Alcoln (73^-804) was an ecc1c.siastic and writer of 
much prominence. He sust.iiiicd successive inipor* 
taut onices in the English Churcli, and later went to 
France on the invitation of the Emperor Charlemagne, 
from wiioiii he eirioyeti much favour. His last years 
Avere passed at Tours, in the Abbey of St. Martin. 
Tlie writings he left behind him were mainly theo- 
logical ana historical, and he is generally credited 
witluthe composition of the famous " Zarolui^ook.s,” 
which bear the name of Charlemagne. 

Aldhulm, BL, an English missionary and 
scholar of the 7th century, who was successively 
Abbot of Malmesbury and Bishop of Sherborne. 
Aldrady a powerful ecclesiastic of the ixtii century in 
great favour with the Conqueror, whom he crowned, 
was Bishop of Worcester {X044-X060), and Archbishop 
ofYork(x<&>-69). » I. ^ H 

AldkandoF, Sir George (b. X858) ; well known as 
an actor manager ; made his first appearance in 1879 
at Nottingham. In x88x was engaged by Irving, and 
for some years held a prominent position m the 
Lyceum company. In x£^s became manager of the 


St. James's Theatre in T^onclon. achieving many 
successes. Elected a member of the London County 
Council, 1907. Knighted, iqtt. 

Alexander I. of Ituesla (1777'- >835) succeeded 
his father, Paul I., and played an active part in the 
Napoleonic wars, joining tlie coalition against him in 
1805 and again in i8ts, and often taking active part 
in tne nulitnry movements. 

Alexander ll.of Ruesla (1818-1881), succeeded 
his father, the I'lnperur Nicolas, m 1855. In x86r 
he emanciijatcrl 33 millinns ot serfs. On March 13, 
i88x, was assassinated by bombs tlirown beneath his 
, carnage in St. Petersburg by Niliihsts. 

Alexander of Bervla (1876-1903), w.ns the son 
of Kmg Milan and succeeded his father on the 
latter's abdication in 1889, the rule ot the country 
being c.irrieii on under a Regency until 1S93, 
Alcx.inder and lii<: Queen Dr,ig.i were both assas5> 
mated by military revohitioriarii'S 111 1903. 
Alexander the Great b<c.). King of 

Macedon, bULceeded his father Philip in 336 K.C., and 
from the first showed liiiiiself fitted for mighty 
iniUtary exploits. He compierccl in turn the 
Thflians, the I'ersi.in S.UMps, overthrew Darius,^ 
ovornin Syn;i and Pli(c*in(.ia, ]iossess(;d himself of 
all the cities along t!ie shores of tlie Mediterranean, 
roitnucred Egypt, and founded Alexandria, and 
fin.illy retired upon BahjUtn, mtrnt on building up 
an Eaiipiit of which that tiiu leiit city should Lethe 
capital, but du-d eleven d.iys later. 

Aloxaridra, Queen (b 1844). d, of Chris lan JX. of 
D'-niM.'rk. Ill iiriicl to the* Prince of U ales (afterw.irds 
Edward VI 1.) on March lu, 181*3. Queen from 
Jan. sc.', icoi. to May 6 , 1910. 

Alexoieir, Admiral (b 1814). was Viceroy of the 
Rmssian Dominions m the I ar Last at the outbrettk 
of the Russo-juiiaiicsc War in 1004. 

Alflerlt Count Vittorio, the Italian poet (1749- 
1803). was the author of twenty-one tragedies ancf sur 
comedies, and did much to rovive tiie greatness 0! 
the Italian tragic drama. 

Alfonso the Wise (1331-1384), a celebrated King 
of Leon and Castile, founder of the legal code which 
became the basis of Spanish jurispruaenre, a liberal 
patron ot hterature and science, particularly ot 
astrononw; dethroned by his son Sanchoin 1382. 

Alford, Henry (1810-1871), an eminent theologian 
and writer. Dean of Canierbury, and the first editoir 
of the Contemporary Review, 

Alfred the Great (R49-901), succeeded his father, 
Ethclwulf, king iit the West Saxons, at >tlie age of 
twentv-tw’o , and found iiiniscir m conflict witli th** 
Danes from tlieout »et. After six years of unsiicccsbiiil 
eflort he look refuge in the Isleot Athohiey, but the 
following vc.ir was ,'\ble to atUck the Danes m great 
fonc at hdington (Ethandun), and was completely 
victorious. .Subsequently he had some years of 
peace, and during that tune did much to lay the 
foiinU.itions of llu* country's future gicutness. I.,atcr. 
the Danes again invaded the counlry, and the rest 
of Alfred’s reign w;is occupied in conflict. Alirctl 
died .It the age of fifty-two, after a reign of thirtv 
years, and w,is buried at Wmrhester. He codified 
the laws, nnd gave Eaigland her first fleet. 

Alison, Sir Archibald (1792-1867), was the autlior 
ot a voluminous History oj Km ope from 1789 to 
1815— a v.ist jstorchouse of l,icts rnther ponderously 
h.iiidlcd— and of a continuation, to Napoleon HI. 

Allbutt, Sir Thos. CllfToPd, K.C B . Regius 
Prof, of Physic, Cambridge Univ., since 1893 (b 18361. 
Inventor of the Short Clinical Themioineter .md 
autlior of nimierous works on medicine and surgery. 

Allen, Charles Grant (1848-1899), a popular writer 
.ind novelist pobscssiiig a wide range of subjecis, 
writing leqi tally well on srleiice, literature, and art, 
and achieving note in the field of fiction, 

Allerton (RtPHon. W. Lawles Jackson), T.st 
Baron (b. 1840) \va.s for many years successfully 

I engiiged In the leather trade at Leeds; entered 
I’arliainent, was Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
for several years, and Chief Secretary for Ireland in 
1891-X89S. An active and distinguished Cluiirnian of 
the Great Northern Railway Company, he was 
raised to the peerage for his political services in 
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Kiiijr Edward Vll.*s Coronation year. Father of 
I', b. Jackson, the cricketer. 

Allayne, Edward (1506-1626). a famous actor, 
contemporary of Shakespeare and founder of 
Dulwich College. 

Alma-Tadema. Sir Lawrence, R. A. (tSsS-Toxa). 
the son of a Netherlands notary, was educated at 
Antwerp, and caiiie to h:njfldnd m 1869, where ho 
soon made a name for hitiiself as a painter of classical 

S icti'.res of great beauty of colour and delicate 
csijjn. He was elected R. A. til 1878, Knighted in 
and was a member of the Order of Merit An 
exhibition of his works was held in T913. 

Alared (or Alfred) of Beverley was one of the 
early English historians, and flourished 111 the 12th 
century. His history of England was wiittcn in 
T.atm, and covers the (chiefly fabulous) chronicles of 
*ne period from the Roman occupation to Henry I. 
It remained in MS. until X7i6. 

Alveretone, Baron Sir Richard Webster 

|b. 1842); educated at Charterhouse and Timity 
C ollegc. Admitted to the Har i&'-H, made Q C. 1878, 
rlecvcd M P. foi J-,;iunccston in 1885, .and liccanie 
Allorney-Cioiieial the saiiii* year: w.ts le-appoiuti d 
Attorueyd loiu'ial m i8a»i, and .e^.iiu m 1805, Ma<^tcr 
nf the Rolls m 01 IQ, 111 whit h year lie was iiiiide a 
l><;er .uul Lord Cmef Justice, Resigned 1913. 
Ambrose, Saint. iJishon of ^IiUm m theVeign of 
Theodosius, whom he iMniicd hotu the Church 
because of liis m.iv..icic of the Thev.,ilonians. 
Amerigo Vespucci (145^-1312), .m Imlum navi. 
,4ator wliii m.uTe iiTiportant v(Ma’.ics of discovery 
lu 1499 he rcMcIied Aiiu '■ic.i an([ ' splorcil the co.ist 
line lor some liiUKin d-. of k.sgurs, retunimg to 
Spain l)ie s>une yea-. It was unknown to him that 
Columbus li.ul landed in Amerira the year before 
that discovery lieing ketit a State sccict, so that 
\ osinicci's lurr.itivewastheliiNt inforitiaiion publicly 
;{iveii of tile disroverv nt tlie contiiiLiit. 

Amery, Leopold C*. M. B., M P. (b iSj^l-^son of 

(.*, F. Amery, of tlie Indian l ores* Department— born 
a: Gorakhiiin, edii<.ate<l at Harrow and Oxfoid On 
start since t 8'/) , edited the 7iMr\ Ui^toi'yof 
Ml' It'ar tu ?. /Ifntn, i'^nej-jyoo 
Amherst, General (1717 17U7I, won dNtmctior in 
the (onqijest of Canada m association.wiih WoPa 
Ampere, Andre Marie 111775 >> (<lebr,nrd 

hreiu’h matliciiiatiCKin whorlcvoted hmisell success* 
luMj to the study of I'lectiicitj and magneiism. and 
was the fiist to propound the clectro-djnamic 
theory 

Ampthlll, Baron (h. iRqq), was jirivat.’ sevretar* 
to Mr. Chaml>erl,im for some year**, ami in jgiio w,4* 
appointed Governor of M.idfas. Hecame Vice-ov 
and Aci'ing (jiwernor-General of India in J9o4-jfx.e: 
clurmji Lord Cuii-iiii's nhseme, fion of tlio lirj>t 
Lord Aniplhill, •iiiitiass.idor to Geriii,'tn>. 
Amundsen. Captain Ronald (b. 18731. Nnn^cgian 
explorer, after graduating at rhristiania University 
went to sea in so.iling and whaling ships to gain polar 
experience, and in 1897 was a member of the Gerlache 
exiiedition. In 1906 navigated the North-west pas« 
sa^: in 1911 set out ahead of Captain Scott on a 
South polar quest, and early in 1912 t)ic news came 
that he had succeeded in reaching the South Pole. 
Aneereon (560-475 U.C.), the ccicdirated Greek poet 
whose Odes nold a high place in poetic literature. 
Anaxegorae (500-428 b c.) was a famous Greek 
philosopher of the Ionic School, among whose pupils 
were Socrates, Pericles, and Euripides. 
Anaximander, a celebrated Greek philosopher 
(610-547 B.C.). He IS said to have been the first to 
note the obliquity of the ecliptic, invciit..a geo- 
graphical maps, and laid down the theory that tlie 
moon shone with light borrowed from the sun. 
Anaxlmenee. a Greek philosopher of the Ionian 
school, flourished 6th century B.C. :/rieiid of Anaxi* 
inander ; regarded air as the principle of things. 
Aaaxlmanea (of Lampsacus), son of Aristotle 
(lived In 4th century U.C.) ; rhetorician, historian, and 
_rotnpanion of Alexander the Great. 


-i: — , -SaiM Ohrlstlan (1805-1875), Per- 

ham the most gifted writer of fairy tales that the 
world hu known. His TaUsf^r CAf/«r«n,the Wild 


Swans, The Imprcnnsatortt and The Ice^Maiden are 
the da|ptie.st productions in that class of literature ; 
and his Story q/ my Lt/e is as interesting as his fairy 
tales. Bom and died in Denmark. 

Andenon. Elizabeth Garrett (b. 2836). one of 
the first Englishwomen to enter the medical pro* 
fession. Practised in London tor many years. In 
1909-10 was A^oressof Aldeburgh, her native town. 

Anderson. Mary (b. 1859) of Anglo-CkL-rman 
parentage .ind Californian nativity, v/ds for some 
years an actress of celebrity, appearing m America 
and England with great success. Retired from the 
stage in 1889 on marrying Mr. Antonio dc Navarro. 

Andraeey (1823-1890/, a prominent Hungarian 
statesman, who, alter being in exile from 1848 to 1851, 
was advanced to a leading pusitiun and was Prime 
Nnnisicr in 1867 

Andre* John 11751-1780) was an Eii{rhsh officer who. 
wliile engaged oh the British side iu the America 
War of lndei>cndcii':e, was arrested as a spy I# 
Washington, tried by cc . . ‘ ‘ ’ 

it is generally believed wrongfully, from a misappre- 
hension of the facts. Washington himself declared 
Andr6 to be more imfr uil. In 

x8ut Andrd’s remains were brought from America 
and interred m Westiiiuistcr Abbey. 

Andrea del Barto (1466-1531). This celebrated 
son of a Morentinc tailor was i>ne of the great Italian 
artists of his time, known h-. the " f.mlth ss t>amter ’’ 
Most of the famous galleries of the world .rontam 
exai.ipIos of his magnincent freoco and other painting, 
mainly dc'aling with religious siibu'Cts. 

Andrde, Salomon Autfuet, a Svvcdi«.h explorer 
wlio attempted in i8c)7 to reach the Nortn Pole by 
balloon, l*u', esci'pt for a mc^sag** by pigeon 
despatche'^ two da^s after his ascent, was never 
heard nf again. 

Andrewes, Lancelot (1535-1626), a distinguished 
Hnglisli prelate who was m' turn Bishop of Ely, 
Chichester, and Wincliester, niul one of the trans 
iators of the authorised version of the Bilde. 

Angelico. Fra (7381 i4'(5). a famous Italian painter 
ofieiigious subjects, mostly m the form of frescoes, 
of which the best examples me at rioronce. 

Angelo. Michael, ^cc MIohael-Angelo.) 
Anglesey (Henry Padet), first Marquis of 
(1768-7854I, a celebrated BritisI: general, wlio led the 
cavalry st Waterloo and achieved much distinction 
by his tact and itravcr>' 

Anne Boleyn. (See Boleyn. Anne.) 

Anne, Queen (10(14-1714), Queen of Great Britain 
and IrcWiid from 1702 to tlie time of her death, was 
a daughter oHanies II., and succeeded William III., 
her cousin. During her reign, Fnglarul, in alliance 
with Austria, Holland, Prussia, S.ivoy and Portugal, 
entered upon the liar of the Spailisih Succession. 
It w'as in this w'ar that Marlboiougli achieved his 
great victories, and his w'lfe, Sar.ih, for a long time 
was Anne’s favourite, mid wielded an immense 
influence at Court, the Queen being too wanting in 
self-reliance to take much initiative of her own. 
Anne's reign has been railed the Augustan Age of 
Britain because of the many eniintftit men of letters 
who flourished during that period. She was the last of 
the Stuarts to occupy the British throne, and the 
first monarch to be styled Sovereign of Great Britain, 
the tuiion between Gi^t Britain and Scotland dating 
from 1707. Anne Wtas married to Prince Geo^e of 
Denmark, and their numerous progeny all died in 
childhood. 

Anzalm. Archbishop of Camerbury (1023-1x09), was 
a native of Aosta, and succeeded llanfranc as 
English Primate. He was in serious conflict with 
WiUiain Rufus on the question of ecclesiastical rights, 
and for a time suffered exile. Under Henry 1. he 
regained power, making a compromise with that 
monarch which enabled him to carry on his theo- 
logical work in comparative harmony. He died at 
CanterburiL and was canonised later, his day being 
celebiatecTin the Roman Church on April sxst. 

Anson. Lord Ooorgo (X697-1762), a navigator of 

^ eminence, whose “ Voyage Round the world " 
a popular book of adventure. He won many 
victories, obtained a peerage, rose to full Admiral's 
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rank in the Navy, and served two terms ns First 
Lord of the Admiralty. 

Anson, Blr Wm. R., Bart., r.c . M.P. (n48-i9X4)- 
Represented Oxford University in Parliament from 
1B99; was Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of 
Education, moa-1905, and is the author of hooks on 
the Lnw.of Contract and Constitutional Law. 

Anstey, Chrtfttophar (1724-180^. was c ^^oet and 
wit of repute, wliose “ New Dath Guide "—in which 
the fashionable frequenters of Bath, their habits and 
surroundings, were depicted with much shrewd 
humour— was a great succ ess. 

Antonelli, Cardinal (1806-1876), was the first 
Premier of the first Constitutional Ministry of 
Pius IX. In the long trouble between the Pope and 
the French, and during the Gnribaldlan campaign, 
he had a very difficult part to play, hut he displayed 
considerable diplomatic power, and it was he who 
wrote requesting the Italians to occupy Rome. 

dUttonlnnn Plus, Emperor of Rome from A.D. 138 
x6i, was the succc&sor of Hadnan, and formed an 
agreeable contrast to nio&t of the Roman Emperors, 
in that he endea^’oured to govern niore with an eye 
to the puTilic well.bcing than his own persona! 
leasure. It was during his reign that the wall 
etween the Forth and Clyde was built. 

Antony, Hark (ctmr 83-30 n.c.), celebrated Roman 
triumvir and general ; a prominent adherent of 
Cmsar; but engaged in intrigues after tlie latter's 
death, and was opposed by Brutus and Cas.snjs. His 
association with tlie Ejo^ptian Queen Cleopatra 
made him a prominent figure of historic romance. 
Committed suicide after defeat by Octavian. 

Antony, St. (or Anthony) (nrea 951-356), was a 
native of Upper Egypt, .and according to his own 
account spent much time in ccnfiict with the devil. 

He is one of the best known saints of the Roman 
calendar, and his festival is on January 17th. He 
was believed to give relief to those wlio appealed to 
him when sufiering from erysipelas, from which 
tradition the name St Anthony’s Fire is given to the 
disease. 

Apelloa, the famous Greek painter, flourished in the 
time of Alexander tho Great, wiiose friendship lie 
enjoyed. His "Aphrodite Anadyomcnc," painted 
for the temple of A£scu 1 apius in Cos, has been 
accounted the most perfect picture of antiquity. 

Agulnas, Thomas (i 295 -i» 4 }, the "Father of 
Moral Philosophy," was a native of Soutlicrn Italy 
and came of a noble family. In 1243 he joined the 
Dominicans, and the remainder of his life was spent 
in religious pilgrimages and disputations. In 1263 he 
visited London. He left behind him numerous 
theological and philosophical writings of great power. 

He was canonised in 1323. 

Aimbl Paaha (7839-1911), wa,s the leader of tho 
Egyptian rebellion of 1861, and defended Alexandria 
against the British fleet. Later he suffered defeat 
and was captured at Tel-e)>Keb{r, was banished to 
Ceylon, but reloased in 1901. 

Aratfo, FFanoola Joan Dominique (1786-1853), 
a French astronomer and natural philosopher of 
great eminence, whose researches added much to 
our knowledge of electricity and magnetism. His 
expositions of the polarisation of light did much to 
advance that branch of science. In the field of 
astronomy he also achieved much distinction. He 
was awarded the Copley Medal of the British Royal 
Society. Ango was an ardent Renublican, and 
was made a member of the Provisional Government 
after the Revolution of x8^, becoming Minister of 
War and Marine. On the accessior/Aitif Louis 
Napoleon he refused to take the oath of allegiance. 

Avam, Butene (X7a4-1759). was a schoolmaster of 
considerable leammg, and lived at Knaresborough, 
in Yorkshire, from 1734^ xjiS, in which latter year 
a friend of his. one Daniel Clark, suddenly dis* 
appeued. Soon after, Aram also quitted Knares* 
TOrough. In 1759, while Aram was teaching in a 
school at Lynn, a skeleton was discovered at 
Knaresborough. and it was declared to be that of 
Daniel Clark. This was denied by a man named 
Houseman in such a manner as to cause suspicion to 
ftU upon him, and he was arrested, whereupon he 
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confessed that Clark had been murdered in his 
presence by Aiani, and that liis body would be 
found in St. Robert's Cave, Search disclosed the 
actual skeleton, and Aram was also arrested, tried 
at York, found guilty, and executed. His defence 
was powerful and eloquent, but availed him nothing. 
Lord Lyttoii's novel, Huveue Aram, and 'Tom 
Hood's dramatic poem, The Dream of Euzetu 
Aram, pfTectivelv deal with the romantic stor}'. 

Arbuthnot* John (1667-1735), .a prominent wit, 
doctor, and littiSrateur of tlie Queen Anno period. 
His History of fohH Bull is Iiis t>est known work. 

Arch, Joseph (b. 1826), the founder of the Nation.a1 
Agriculturnl Union, w.is for many years an 
agricultural labourer, and cliampioned the cause of 
his class with great ability. Sat for some years as 
M.P. for N.W. Norffilk, finally retiring in 1900. 

ArchoP, Fred (1857-1886), a favourite jockey for 
several years, winner of many leading races, his first 
Derby ftilliiig to him in 1S77. 

Archer, William (b. 1850), educated at Edinburgh 
University, and settled in London in 1878. acting as 
dramatic rritic of the London Fijj^ro from 1879 to 
1881. From 1881 to 1905 dramatic critic of The 
IForld, now of the Star, and has published many 
volumes on drainatic matters. The first to make 
Ibsen known to ihe British public. 

ArchimoddO (287-212 U.C.). a Greek geometrician 
and philosopher of remarkable power, to whom we 
are indebted for tiie discovery of the principles of 
the lever and nt specific gravity, and fur the 
invention of the famous arcliiiiiedcaii sc-ew. 

Ardllaun, Baron (1840-1915). tlic head of the 
Guinness fainily of Dublin, and owner of the 
Muckross Abbey Estate, Killarncy, was M.P. 'for 
Dublin 186S i860 and 1874-1880. Created baronet 
in 1868. and raised tu the iHierage in i88«.>. 

Argand, Alma (i74.'i*i8o3), inventor of the lamp 
bearing his name, winch for tlic first tune introduced 
a current of air to peruieatoand increase tlie power of 
the flame, by using .a cliiimiey gl,)Ss and circular 
wick. He was a Swiss physician. 

Argyll, Duke of (1845-1914;, married H.K.H. 
Prioress l.oinse in 1871; was for some time (as 
Marquess ol l^orue) M.l'. ; Governor-Gen. of 
Canada from 1878 to 1883; o( Windsor Castle, 
189J-1914. Wrote a I tfe of Palmct'Uon, Suc- 
ceeded Ins fatlier 111 1900. 

Argyll (Ghorge Douglas Campbsll), Duka of 

(1823-Z900). a prominent statesman, scientist, and 
writer, and a member of .several I.iberal Govern- 
nients, down to zBHi, when lie declined to follow 
Mr. Gladstone on the Home Rule question. His 
books ihe AVr'tfW of Law and The Philosophy qf 
BelteJ rank high amongst books of their class. 
Ar^ll, Marquis of (Archibald Campbell) 
(1598-1661). was a strung supporter of Charles 1 . m 
the Civil War, and opiioscd Cromwell to the last, 
but his open support or the Covenanters and other 
acts caused him to be impeached in x66z, when he 
was found guilW and executed. 

Ariosto, Ludovico (i 474 -i 533 )< tlie author of 
Orlando Furioso, was me of the most celebrated 
of the Italian poets. In addition to his famous epic 
he wrote many comedies, satires and poem.s. 

ArlBtaldas (or Aristides), a Creek writer, and 
founder of the school of prose romance ; flourished 
in the 2nd century B.C. His Milesian Tales arc 
anioi^the most cclebraled works of fiction. 

Arlstmes, the Athenian general, was of noble 
descent, and first achieved fame at the battle of 
Marathon, 490 D.C. He was renowned no less for his 
valour than tor his scrupulous honesty and a desire 
to do justice to others ; hence he was sumamed " the 
Just.'^ He took part in many campaigns and 
missions, was sometimes high in fhvour, at other 
times suffered banlslunent, but he never swerved 
from the patldbf duty. 

Aristippus (484-3^ B.C.) founded the Cyrenaic 

- school of philosopny, which taught that sensual 
pleasure was the only happiness. He was a native 
of Cyrene, in Africa, but became a pupil of Socrates, 
and settled In Athens. 

ArlstophUBUS (448-;|Bo B.C.) was one of the 
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foremost Athenian play.wrlters and the ([reatest of 
the Gre^ comic poets. He is said to have composed 
fifty-four plavs in all Eleven of these only have 
survived. They are full of satire, and deal unspar- 
Inffly with the people and Institutions of his time. 

ArMtotle (364^329 B.C.). This, the most famous of 
all the Greek philosophers, was a disciple of Plato, 
after whose death he retired from Athens, and later 
on undertook the education of Alexander, afterwards 
known as Alexander the Great. .Subsequently at 
Athens he established the Lyceum and founded the 
Perip.'itetic school of philosophy, which has had 
great influence upon the expansion of thought. 

Arkwright. Sir Rlohard (1739-1792), was a 
native of Preston, and in early Iiic a barber and 
travelling hairdealer. fiecoiumg interested in 
mechanical problems, he set himself the task of 
laventing an improved cotton-spinning mtichine. 
Hargreave's spinning-jenny was then ttie leading 
inacmne, but the yam it produced could only 
be used for warp; it was not compact enough 
for weft. Arkwright therefore experimented until, 
by arlopting an arrangement of rollers that moved 
with entTcrent velocities, he succeeded in oer- 
fecting his * spinning-frame," which accomplisned 
the desired end. He took out his first patent in 
1760, and, entering into partnership with Mr. 
Jedcdlah Strutt, of Derby, became a manufacturer 
on a large scale, m 1771 establisliing the first 
spinning-imll worked by water-power. He was 
knighted in 1786. 

Armltatfa. Edward (1817-1896), a well-known R.A. 
and histoii cal painter, who contributed some of the 
frescoes in the Houses of Parliament, and achieved a 
considerable reputation as a painter of b.attle scenes. 

Armxtttadt H. H. (iSsS-i^ofll. one of the most dis- 
tinguished of modern British sculptors, was the 
sculptor of the south and e.ist sides 01 the podium of 
the Albert Memorial, of external decorative work at 
the Colonial Ofliccs, and a vast number of other 
works in marble, wood, bronze, and siher. Was 
elected R.A. in 1879. 

Armxtrond. Lord (1810-1900), was a solicitor at 
Newcastle, when Ins attention was drawn to certain 
meLhanical problems, and ho devoted hiln^e!f to the 
invention of the hydraulic crane .ind other machinery 
lor the better utilifnliuii of water power. During the 
Crimean War he studied ilie subject of guns, and 
produced his famous “ Armstrong gun,” the biggest 
tluit had up to that time been constnicted. He 
introduced many improvcineucb in gun construction, 
and in 1859 was appointed engineer of Hide and 
Ordnance, and received the honour of knighthood. 
l.ater his immense works at Flswick be'aine the 
chief establishment 111 this country for the manu- 
facture of guiLs and ships of war. He was raised to 
the peerage in 18B7. 

Am*. Dr. J. A. (17T0-1778), an English musical 
compter of considerable merit and of great popu- 
larity in hLs day. He couipubod numerous balWd 
operas, and at Drury Lane, Covent Garden, and 
Vauxhall oro-inised the chief performances for long 
periods. His best known opera w'as “ A rtaxerxes,^ 
and his most popular songs were " Rule. Britannia I " 
and ” Where the Bee Sucks." 

Arnold. Sir Edwin (i8j9-i(X’>4), educated at 
University College, Oxford, where he gained the 
Newdigate Prize in 1853; was at the Govenunent 
Sanscrit College, Poona, for some years, and, re- 
turning to England in t86i, became connected with 
the Daily Teleirmph's editorial staff. He was the 
author of the "Light of Asia " and numerous other 
poems, and wrote several books of travel that were 

_very popular. Created K.C.I.E. 

Arnold. Matthew (1899-1888), son of Dr. Thomas 
Arnold, achieved a nigh reputation as poet and 
critic. In 1857 he was appointed Professor of Poetry 
at Oxford, where fo 1843 he wo# the Newdigate 
Prize, and in 1845 had been elected Fellow of Oriel. 
For some years filled the position of Government 
Inspector of Education. As the propounder of the 
principles of " sweetness and light," as well as by his 
mcefol verse, he secured a high place amoi^ the 
JiMiasy men of the Victorian era. 


Arnold. ThomMt I><D. (1795-1849), headmaster 
of Rugby from i8z8 to his death. His influence at 
RugbyNras such ns to give that institution a supreme 
position among English public schools. A man of 
intense spiritual feeutig, of a sympathetic and lovable 
nature, yet passessed of all die necessary attributes 
of schoraniliip, he was greatly esteemed and vener- 
ated. His " Lectures on Modem History," delivered 
at Oxford, were of great merit, and were subse- 
quently publidied. He was the author also of a 
History of Rome. 

Aniota- Forster. The Rt. Hon. H. O.. M.P. 

(1855-1009), grandson of Dr. Arnold, and adopted son 
of the late Rt. Hon. W. H. Forster, was educated at 
Rugby and Oxford, and for some years was a 
director of Cassell & Co., Ltd. Was elected for 
V%st Belfast m 1902, and from the first showed a 
keen interest in the public services. Was appointed 
ParlMinentary Secretary to the Admiralty m Mr. 
Balfour’s Ministry n and liecame Secretary foy 
War in 1903. Was Mie author of numerous works 
bearing on public qu*i;tions. In 1907 published 
IjtUeis on Sociahxm. 

Arnott, Neil (1788-1874), was a native of Arbroath, 
and, after studying at Aberdeen, settled in London 
and acquired fime as a doctor and practical scientist. 
He was a prolific writer on Natural Science, and 
invented many useful appliances. 

Arrol. Sip William (1839-I9^3h the well-known con- 
tractor and engineer, whose firm built the Tay, 
I'orth, and London Tower Bridges. Originally a 
piecer in .1 cotton-mill, and later a working black- 
smith. He was knighted in x8r;o. and represented 
South Ayrshire from 1895 to 1906, as a Libera! 
Unirjnist. retiring at the latter date from Parlia- 
mentary life. 

APtaxerxes was the name borne by several ancient 
Persian kin^, some of whom achieved great dis- 
tinction. Tile fir.st Artaxerxes was the son of 
Xerxes, and ruigned from 465 B.C. for 40 years; 
he was .succeedt.d by the second Artaxerxes, who 
was the son of Darius II., and reigned 45 years. 
The last to t>car the name o( Artaxerxes was the 
founder ol the Sassaiiklae dynasty, A.D. 923. 
Artemus Ward. lS«*e Bpowne, C. F.) 

APthar, a f<miou.s Bimsli chufiaiii ami supposed 
king, who is stateil to h.’i-ve tioniished in the 6th 
ceniu’-v, rind arounri whose life many beautiful 
legends have been written, including Lord Tenny- 
son’s •* Idylls of the King.” 

Apundel. Thomas, Apohblshop of Cantep- 

burjy, 111 tin; re.giis of KuharJ II. and Henry II., 
previouriy Bishop of lily and Arclihisho]) of York, 
ami for a time I.ord C'haiv ellor. An active politician 
and bitter enemy of lieresy. 

Ashboupne. Bapon <1837-1^13), a prominent poli- 
tical lawjor. who was Lord Chuncellor of Ireland in 
four Conservative Governnicnls. 

Asbmole, Ellas (loxy founder of the 

Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, was a noted antiquary 
and astrulogiii , and a native of Lichfield. 

Asks* RoiMPt* the lender of tlie Pilgrimage of 
Grace, directed against the Reloriuation. w.hs a man 
of power.'and might have been a serious danger to 
Hcitrv VIII , had ne not accepted tlie king's pardon 
for himself nnd fullowcTS. Advantage was taken 0% 
later rising, m which ho had no slure, to secure his 
arrest and evcciition in 

Askew. Anne (i;3t-i54bi, was one of the Protestant 
martyrs who was Vjurnca «it the stake with three 
others in Smithfield. She was a Lincolnshire lady 
who clung to the Protestant faith, despite the 
fact that Tier husband and father were avowed 
Romanists. 

AekWIth, Blp Geopge Ranken, K.C.B. (b. 1861), 

appointed in 1911 Comptroller-General of tlie Cmn- 
niercial. Labour, and Statistical Departments of the 
Board of Trade, having been for some years pre- 
viously engaged in arranging important trade, 
railway, shi(%>iiig. and other disputes. 

Aspasla. an Ionian woman of great intellectual 
power, beauty, and influence, the companion of 
Pericles, was bom at Miletus, but went to Athens 
and there became distinguished. 
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AsanUh, The Rltfht Hon. H. H.. K.C., M.P. 

for I'.ast File since 1880 (b. 1852 at Motley in York- 
hliirc), Prime Minister aiul First Lord of thei^l'rc.tsury 
since 1908, was educated at the City of London 
School and Balliol College, Oxford: aflcrtvards 
tailed to the Bar, entered Parliament in t886 and in 
JS92 appointed Home Secretarj . Chancellor of the 
Fxcheouer 1905-8. His Premiership has been 
marked by a stronf; forwaril j>olicy, of which the 
Parliament Bill aboUshini; the veto ol the Lords, the 
Home Rule Bill, and the Welsh Clnirch Bill are 
prominent exaiupU'S. Assumed iti addition to the 
Premiership the post of War Ministcron the resigna- 
tion of Col. Seely, March, 1914, relinquishing it to 
Lord Kitchener on the outbreak of uar in the 
following August. 

AsMr* John* a W^elsli monk of the roth century, 
noted for liavmg been tutor, Irieiid .'intl biugrainier 
of King Alfred. He was made bishop of Sherborne. 
Attbury, Samuel (i648-i743). was the uncle of 
Josiali Wedgwood, anil towardi the middle of the 
18th century made great improvements in the pottery 
manufacture .it Pairslcm. 

AstOF, John Jacob (1763-1S43I. the founder of the 
Astor family of iiiillioiiaires, was a native of Heidel- 
berg, and enngrating to Aiucrica went out to the 
North-West, and began trading m furs, soon building 
up a large fortune which he w isely invested in New 
York real estate, which rapidly increased m value, 
emibling him to lease his son William /it,ooo,ocM, 
and £no,ooo for the founding of a public library. 
Astor. Hon. William Waldorf (b. 1848), is the 
son of the second John Jacob AaUir, the American 
millionaire, but for many years h.is resulwl in tins 
country, and become a naturalised British subject. 
He is the author of several novels including Sjorsa 
and Pharaoh's Daui,'hffr, and for many ye.trA Las 
owned the Pa/l Ma'i Gazette. From 1882 to i88s 
was United States .Minister to Italy. Has given 
i^20,ooo to Oxford Umvcisity. 

AtbanaaluSf Bt. ( 29 (^ 1731 ; Bishop of Alexandria 

and Primate of Egypt, lie spent much of hts time 
in bitter theological controversy, and was condemned 
several times for his opinions, and finally driven 
from Alexandria ; taking refuge in a desert, he wrote 
numerous letters in support of Christian doctrine, 
and under Emperor Julian m as rccallud to Alexandria. 
The Athanasian Creed is supposed to reflect his 
belief, but was prolvibly not written by him 
Athelatan (895-940), grandson of Alfred the Great, 
was crowned ising of England in 925, and was the 
first ruler of all England. 

Atterbury, Franola (1662-1732). a noted church- 
man and Jacobite, who for refusing to sign the 
declaration of allegiance to George 1 . ami other 
acts WHS condemned to perpetual banislmient. 
Attlla (406-453), King of the tluns, was a warlike 
leader, w'ho achieved _ many conquests over the 
Roman forces, committing great ravages and laying 
large tracts of country waste. He marched through 
Germany and Gaul, and died as he was preparing for 
another invasion of Italy. 

Aab«F, D. F. B. (1782-1871), was a distinguLshed 
French composer of light operas. Many of his 
works are still perfonned, such as '* Masaniello," 
“Fra Diavolo,” “Le Domino Noir," and “Les 
Diamants de la Couronne,” eii . 

Audley. Thomas, Lord Ciinncellor of England, 
temp. Henry VIII. Previously Sneaker of the 
House of Commons (1529), and Lord Keeper (1532) 
in succession to Sir Thomas More. 

Auduboii. John Jamea (1781-1851), w^an artist 
and ornithologist of great ability, who published the 
Birds of America^ as the result of fifteen years' 
enthusiastic labour. It is a colos.sal work of ten 
volumes, in which all the figures are depicted life-size. 
Angnatlno (354-430) vras Bisliop of Hippo for over 
thirty years. He was bom in Africa, but went to 
Rome, and under the influence of St, Ambrose 
became deeply religious, writing mtichu^n doctrinal 
subjects, and nis works are held in great esteem. 
Antnatlno, Bt.. was the missionary monk who was 
sent to Britain by Gregory the Great in 597. He 
succeeded in converting Ring Ethelbert, after which 


he made good progress with the people generally, 
and became the first Arclibishop 01 Canterbury. 
He died m 604. 

AngiHtuB, CaluB Oetavlanus (63 b.c.-x 4 a.d.), 
was the first Emperor of Rome, succeeded Julius 
Caesar. After a triumvirate of twelve years, in 
which he was associated with Mark Antony and 
Lepidus, he becauie supreme ruler and for forty-five 
years exercised a beneficent and powerful sway. 
He was a devoted patron of Horace and Virgil. The 
Augustan Age is still held among the most memor- 
able in the history ot letters. 

Aurellan* Luolua Claudliu Domltlua (212-375), 
a distinguished general under Claudius 11 ., whom he 
succeeded as Emperor. Originally a private soldier, 
he rose to the highest possible position, and was 
called the “ Restorer of the Roman Empire." 
Aurelius, HI arcu* Antoninus (x2X-i8o), Emperor 
of Roiiju, a man of great mtellectual power, and a 
disciple of the btoics. He died while attempting to 
suppress a rebellion fomented by his wife, Faustina. 
Aurungsib. the last of the Great Moguls, Emperors of 
Hindustan ; .succeeded his liitlier Shah Jehan in 165E 
and icMgticd until las death in 1707. He was a i uler of 
ability, and gieatly extended his empire by conquest, 
but las ziidl for Mahorned.'mism aroused the hatred 
of the Hindus, and when he died the disruption 
the vast Mogul terniory followed rapidly. 

Austen. Jane (1775-1817), an English novelist 
regarded by many as tlir: ablest leinale fiction 
w riter that Englana has produced. Lord M.icaul:ty, 
Scott, and oilier critics have awarded her works the 
highest possible praise. 

Austin, Alfred (1835-1013), Poet I.aureate, was 
educ.itt:cl at 1-ondoi, Uiav'’ sity.and in ih6x published 
a satire called The Season, winch contaimcl some 
vigorims verst, of undoubted proimsc. I'or some 

i ^cars he was , connected with The Standard zs 
eadcr writer, and also wrote for the Quarterly 
Knnezv. Betwem 1870 and lus death some half- 
dozen volumes of poems w'ere issued by hum all 
displaying a deep love (if milure, and no little cr the 
true jmetic feeling. He was appointed l.aiircate 
m i8(;4 after the uflice had been vacant four 
years. 

Autolyous, a Greek astronomer of the 4th century, 
B C., whose writings on liu* fixed stars and the 
r'*volving sphere were valuable contributions tu 
astronomical science. 

Avebury, Rt. Hon. Lord (1834-1913), banker, 
si.teiitist, and puhtician. Best known to the world 
under the name he bore until 1900 of Sir John 
Lubbock. His writings cover a considerable field, 
and are marked by a keen observation of natural 
pncnoDiena, and aminal and vegetable life, and his 
style IS at once syiiqiathetic and lucid. As a 
member of the House ot Coiiiiihuis lie w’as identified 
with several iinimrtant legislative measures, and had 
the credit of sccunng the statutory observance of 
B.'ink Holidays. 

Aytoun, william Edmonstono (1813-1865), 
coll.iboratcd with Sir Theodore Martin in the 
“ Bon Gaultier " Ballads, ami was the author ot 
“ Lays of the Scottish Cavahers." He was a native 
of Edinburgh. 


B 

Babbada. Charlai, eminent mathematician (179X- 
1871). Was Professor of Mathematics at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and attracted much attention 
by inventing a calculating machine, which, however, 
only partially realised its designer’s aims, and never 
came into use. His works on Logarithms and 
On the Economy qf Manufactures and Machinery 
were highly valued, and his autobiographical Pas- 
sages from the^ife qf a Philosopher contains much 
that is interesting. 

Babdr (1483-1530), founder of the Mogul dynasty 
' which ruled Northern India for three centuries, and 
a descendant of Tamerlane. 

Bablndtcm, Anthony, a Derbyshire Roman 
Cathouc who headed a conspiracy against the life of 
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? ueen Elizabeth, and was arrested and executed at 
ybum in 1586. 

BMh. Johann Sebastian (1685-1750). one of 
Germany's *rreatest musical composers, his '* Passion 
Music," “Preludes and Fugues," and other com- 
positions being unrivalled in their class. 

Bacon. Franoic, I.ord Verulam, and Viscount 
St. Albans (1561-1626), was one of the greatest of 
English nlTilosophcrs and statesmen, who was 
Attoriiey-Genural to Elizabeth, and urder James I. 
became Lord Chancellor. Ilis political career was 
tarnished by certain acts of corruption, for which he 
paid the penalty, but his writings were marked by 
keen insight, brilli.incy of language, and a depth of 
thought which place them in the first rank of philo- 
sopiucal literature. His Nm unt Oi‘>''a»um and his 
Essays are splendid iiioniinients of learning and 
wisdom. 

Bacon. John (r 74^-7799), a Drithh sculptor ot 
eminence, m whom we owe some notalUc monu- 
ments, including those to Ln-d Chatham in West- 
minster Ahhey .ind the Guildhall, and that of Dr. 
Johnson in St Paul’s. 

Bacon* Sir Nicolas (i5io~ic;7q), was the father oi 
l-raiicis UriLOii, .iiul lilU-d the ]iusi(ion ni T.ortl 
Keeper to (Jiii’tn l.h/.iinth Willi unit [| (iisriiiLtioti. 
Bacon. Roger generally altuded to a-, 

“ Vriar ” liacon. w.is a man of rein.irkuble gitls. The 
iiiveiitioi. of guiipijttdtr lias been astribed to liii.., 
and lie is .ilso s.mi to li.i\e iiivenitd the air-piiin{i, 
and was aci]u.iuueil wiili tlic* pumiiilc of the tele- 
scope Ion .V long time he was limkeil upon as an 
alcl ’ Ills ulonly i.imiHlcriitanesliatc 

1 us disfov erics hceii nylitli apjireci.ited 
Baden-Pov/cll, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Baden F. S.. 
('.B . L\ (1 lb iSi;! .lit lined great iiopul.iritx b^* 
his brilliant ilefen t oj Jlaleking during the lion 
Alter the w.ir he oii,Mui'e<riho South Afriian 
Cc iibvi _ ' liispsi tnr-Gciieial oi C axalry 

19037. I'oiiiulcd lie Ii',\ Smuts ui^'anisniiun m 
iyo8 

Baffin. Willlain was ,1 distinguislicil 

. ul riji'i irL'i who. Ill 161b. disooxereil the 
bay wliith * neith-e.ist coast of llritidi 

North AtiierKii troiii ij 'eiilantl, and bears Ins name. 
He was killed at il e sie ;e ol Uiiiiu.'. 

Bajehot. Walter (1! 20-1^77). was editor of the 
.‘‘from 185S to Ins death, and made a gicai 
reputatuin as a w nter on fii'aiitial subjects 
Ballhache, The Hon. Sir C. M., judge of the 
High Court since igi ' il. 1 diiuitcd Cit) ol 

London Sf lionl .ind i,nndiin riiiversitj. 

Bailey. Sir Abe Ih. 18041, a Ivand nnllion.tire He 
presented tlic Sabation Army with an LSlatc ol 
Rr> 000 HLies in .Sou ill Aim .« H<* was born in ( .ajic 

Colony and fought in llie Hoer War with the Souili 
Afijc.iii Light llorsi-, wind) lon,is he largely hdjied 
to finance Js })ruud to be known as one of 
Kruger’s •' traitors," who w.is released from prison 
on payment of ,1 fine ol X-*.'"’ 

■Bailey. R. J. fiRjo loi'^i, antlior ot a poem 

wIiIlIi Ian ihrougii iii-'iiv editions Tiie poem w.is 
published w In 11 the niithur wav tw'uit> -three, but ins 
future work did not liilPl his early promise. 

Baillle, Joanna ii702-iK5fj. a Svotdi poetess and 
draiii.itist of i onsider.ilile inerit, who, m lierd,iy, was 
highh extolled. Her diaiiias .iro iiKirked by iiiiilIi 
I ieaiity ol expression .iiid nobility ot tlmiigiit, but 
" .Shei than the stage. Sir 

alter Scott grc. imred Miss Bailhu's works. 
She lived in Hamp id lor over half a i ciitury. 
Bally, E, H. (1788-1867), a smlptor of many 
suLcessful iiiomuiienis and sculpture figifes. He 
was the sculptor of tlie Nelson statue, .mid of the 
bas-reneL on the south side ot the Marble Arch 
Sonic of his exhil'itril pieces, siidi as •' l-lve at the 
Fmuitaiii,” irl pfep.iriiig for the liatli," and 
The Or,ices,'' were much arllliircJ. 

Fl'ancls (1; 74-1844), .III astiniioiner, and one 
of the promoters of the Asironuuiicnl Society, wlau 
devoted lumself willi gieat assiduity and success to 
the various branches oi ins f.ix'oiiiite science. 

Bain, Aiexandcjr 1 11.18-1903), a psychologist of 
great attainments, who wrote The Semes ami the 
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/Hiei/eet nuA The EmHiom and the IVHi, two 
booksyvhich give huii a higli position as an original 
tUuikdP. He occupied the Cliair of Logic m the 


r— — — - Logic IQ the 

University of Aberdeen lor twen^ years. 

Bail'd, Sir David (1757-1829), a British general who 
served under Moore at Corunna and was corumaxulef 
of tne force winch captured Capu Colony m 1806. 

Baker, Sir Benjamin (1840-1907), .in eminent 
engineer who was connected with some of the most 
notable enterprises of modern times. He was 
consulting eiigmecr to the Hgypiuiii Governinent for 
the Assoimn Dam, was joint engineer with Sir John 
bowler of the Forth Bridge, and engineer of the 
Central London Tube Kaiiu’ay. 

Baker, Sir Samuel White (1821-1893). a traveUer 
mid author ol special note, whose books are full of 
(fiarin and whose services as an explorer will long be 
remembt red. In the “fifties" lie spent much time 
in Ceylon, and wrote two interestuig books on the 
Island; in the “sixties" lie set out to explore 
Central Africa, and a dueved the discovery of Lake 
Albert Nyanzu. He was knighted in 1806. In 1B69 
iie w.is in comiuuiid of a military expedition to 
Central Africa for tlie suppression of the slave trade, 
and the Klieilive made iiim Governor-General of the 
new territory for lour ye.iis at a salary of j^io.ooo a 
year, bemg succeeded by General Gordon. 
Balcarm, Lord. See Crawford, Bari ot. 

BalfOt Mlohaol IVllliatn (iHo8-i^n), the most 
popular composer of English ballad operas of the 
lyth century His “ Bohemi.in Girl,* “Siege of 
Kochclli*,” “ Sataiien.1,*’ and “ The Rose of Cavtille " 
are among the most notable of liis compositions. ] le 
’Mfl a line gift ol imdody. 

Balfour, Rt. Hon. Arthur James, hi.p 

(b. uav <*dui itivl ar bton and Cambridge 

Ilerntercd r.irli.imuu m 1874, ..nd for a time wa^ 
fuivate spcrctvirv to hiv umle. Lord Salisbury 
AIhiu' i88u 1h* obtaiiu d ‘•on s a men 

ot wii.r. W.IS known as tin. J\iiirUi Part> but 
was not until Lord .S.d’sbiir jecaiiie Prime Muustc 
in 1S85. and made Mr B.ilfi r J'rc“.ideut of the Locr 
Govenunent Board, th.it he j bt . ded a 

r. serious politician L.iter, he was Chief Secretary 
tor Irekiiul. In i8or lu* bet oiue First Lord of ili'c 
Trcasuri, .a position x.J.iili he lield also undei 
Lord Salisbun’s nr*\t lioierniuent in *805 ami 
onw 'rd (hi Lord Salisbury’s resignation m 1902. 
Mr U,)if.‘ur .issumed tin* post of Pniiiv ^^lI^^sle^. 
V hid he held aulil tlie do-. 

g.ive plate to a Liberal (jovenuiieiit under Sir H 
(.aiii)>t>ell-B.iiin«‘Tni in. I ■'smg his Manchester sc.!! 
at tile Genoril riection in the early tlays of 1006, he 
was sul*scqueiilly returned ni a by-election for tlic 
City of London, and Lisidcr of the Opposition ni the 
House of Coiiunoiis until Nov. 8, 1911. when lie 
resigned tint post. Aniniig his published works 
i\MiPe/ittce of Philosophic Doubt and Ei'unda*ioiz\ 
0/ Etltef are the most notable. President ot the 
British Association in 1904 ; delivered Roinaiifs 
Lecture in 1909 on “ Cnticisin and Beauty" ; GitforJ 
Lecturer, Gkisgow Umv., 1913-14 

Balfour, Rt. Hon. Gerald W. (b. 1853), brother 

ol the above, M.P for ('entral ^.,eeds, 1885-1900, 
duel Secrei.irv for Irel.uid, 1895-1000; Pre-suleiit 
Board of Trade, igtm iq<x5 Sii/Tcred defeat at the 
C?eneral Electiciii of iqu6. 

Balfour of Burleigh, Lord (b T.S40). was So 

tory to the Board of Tilde, nd Sec- for 
Scotland with a scut in the ('abinct lie'wcen 1895 .md 
1903, resigning in the litter year because of dis- 
agreement with his colleagues on the Fiscal Policy 
piO{iOsals of Mr. I'lianiberlam. 

Ballol, 81k John De, founder of Balliol College, 
Oxford (and iiither of John Haliol, tlie claimant to 
the Scotcli throne), after an unsuccessful ntteiiipt to 
overcome Simon de Moiitfort, was condemned to 
certain penalties, and died iti exile in 1269. 

Ballol, John (1259-1314), competed with Robert 
Bruce for Hie Scottish tlirone, and Edward I. decided 
in his faxoiir. Only rcigiicdfour years, whcnEdwanl 
depnserl him, committed him to the Tower, an.t 
flmillv banislicd liini from tlie country. He retired 
to Normandy. His son, Edward Ballol, recovered 
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his father’s kin^clom in ^^333, and was upheld by 
Edward 111 . whilst very unpopular by reasenof Ins 
iiavingr given up the south of Scotland to the Eiiglislu 
He renounced his title and throne in 1356, ana re- 
tired to England on an annuity. 

SalL John, the exconununicated priest who took 
a leading fiatt in the Wat Tyler insurrection of 1381, 
and was arrested and executed. 

Ball, BlV R. B., LL.D., F.K.S. (1840-19x3), a dis- 
tinguished astronomer and niathematicidii, and 
Lowndean Professor of Astronomy and Geoiiietrv at 
Cambridge. Wrote many books on astronomical 
subjects and was a popular lecturer. Knighted 1886. 

BalxM, Honors de (t799'z85o), one of the gre.itcst 
of French novelists, and the author of over eighty 
novels, to which he gave the covering title of '* Jl.a 
Com^clie Huinaiiic.” His stories .int faithftii depic- 
tions of almost every phase of French life, and in 
character delineation he has never been excelled. 

Bampton, John (1089-1751), an eimnnit divine, who 
founded the Oxford l)ani|)ton divinity lectures 

Banoroft, Geoptfe (18130-1891), American liistor.an 
ami statesman. Was secretary of the Navy m i8.{5. 
and ill 1846 was Munster to London. His HtSktory ,*/■ 
the United States \s a monumental work, conceived 
in a philostmhic spirit, and higlily valued. 

Bancroft, Richard (1544-16x0). a stem upholder of 
ecclesiastical rights and a liitier enemy or the Non- 
conformists. Was Archbishop of Canterbury from 
1604 to t6io, and was l.irgely responsible for the text 
of the Authorised Version of tlie 

Bancroft, Sir Squire (b. 1841), one of the best 
known actors and managers of the later Victonan 
period. Managed the old Prince of Wales’s theatre 
In London, in conjunction with Marie Wilton (Lady 
Bancroft), for many ye.irs, producing tliorr the popular 
Robertsonian luinedics; .iftcrwnrds lield the Hay- 
market Theatre fur st’vcral years, and retired in 1885. 
Knighted in 1897. 

Bailor, Bishop of. (See Williams.) 

Banlm, John (t798-r842), the most piopular Irish 
novelist of his time, whose tales of the “O’H.ira 
Family.” written in cunjuiictiun with his brother 
Michael, are realistic and powerful. 

Banks, Sir Joseph (1743-18301 w.is president of 
the Royal Society for unwar«.ls of forty years. As a 
naturalist he was one of the most eminent men of his 
time, and encouraged science in every form. When 
Captain Cook m.idc' his voyage to tlie South Seas in 
1768 , Sir Joseph accoinprinied him for the iiur[><>sc of 
observing the transit of Venus. H e left very valuable 
botanical collections to the British Musenin. 

Barbara, Bt., an early Christian martyr, who lived 
in the 3rd century, and was boheadea by her own 
father, he being killed immediately afterwards by 
lightning. She is the (latron <Hiiiit of artillery. 

Barbauld, Anna lictltla (1743-1825), an uidus- 
trious authoress, who wrote numerous .icceptable 
and highly devotional works for young people, and 
was a poetess of note in her tiim* 

Barbour, John (1316 -13^), a Scottish divine and 
historian, whose poem, *■ Tlie Bruce,” is a composi- 
tion well calculated to inspire national enthusiasm. 

Barclay, M^a. Florence L., authoress of many 
bright and popular novels, including The Rosary, 
and The Upas Tree. She is tin* wife of the Rev. 
C. Barclay, Vicar of Little Aiiiwell. 

Barham, Richard Harris (1768-1845), a Kentish- 
born clei^man who gained a deserved reputation as 
a humorist by his Ingoldsby T et^ends. 

BarlnJ-Oould, Rer. Sabine (b. 1834^15 the 
author of numerous novels, tlie majority 67 which 
have been highly successful, including fohn Herring, 
Court Royai, and Mehalah. Has also published 
many volumes of travel, folk-lore, fairy tales, etc. 

Barnabas, St., was a native of Cyprus, and is 
credited with having introduced Christianity into 
Antioch, and suffered martyrdom A.d. 61. 

Barnard, Lady Anne (1750-1825), was the eldest 
daughterof Tames Lindsay, fifth Earl olBalcarres. 
Her “ Auld Robin Gray," one of the most tender of 
our ballads of humble life, was written when she was 
a girl of twenty-two, published anonymously, and 
assumed to be an ancient piece. She revealed the 
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secret of its authorship in a letter (8th July, 1823) to 
Sir Walter Scott. 

Barnardo, Dr. T. J. (1845-1905). the founder of the 
well-known homes for or^ian-waifs, dor some forty 
years devoted himself to the protection, education, 
and advancement of destitute children. At the time 
of his death he controlled over a hundred homes, and 
left in full working organisation an emigration scheme 
by whicli boys are regubrly drafted out to Canada. 
Barnato, Barnett Iiaaoe (1852- 1897). a South 
African diamond magnate, who by a few lucky 
strokes lifted himself from poverty to affluence. 
Returning to England broken in health he leaped 
into the 5 e.i nnd was drowned. 

Barnea, William (iSoo-tSSii), clergyman and poet, 
who gained a high rev>utation for his '* Poems of 
Rural Life in tiie Dorset Dialect," which revealed 
true poetic imalities and much quaint humour. 

Barnum, Pnlneaa T. {1810- 1891), was America's 
most famous showman, the exhibitor of “ Tom 
Thumb," tlie impresario of the Jenny Lind 
American tour, and originator of Bamuin and 
Dailey’s “Greatest Show on Earth." 

Barrar, Paul F. J. H., Comte de (r755-i79o)> a 
prominent actor in the first Preiich Revolution One 
of the men wlio voted for the execution of the King, 
.md later on was a bitter enemy of Robespierre. 

Baprett, Lawrence (1838-1891). American actor- 
manager, assitciatcd with I dwin Booth for a lengthy 
period, and jiroduced tunny plays with success. 

Barrett, Wilson (1S46 ]0')4). a favourite Hiiglish 
actor of the romantic sclinoi He was also a dramatic 
author of some prelcnsnms, and had a long career of 
popularity, making luucli money out of the “ Silver 
King” ana other pLivs of a sensational cast, 

Barrie, Sir J. M., Bart, Ib. l8^o. at Kirriemuir): 
alter passing througli T'.dinhurgli University, entered 
journalism, and Liter pnhlislicd a senes of essays and 
sketches which at once niaUe him popular. He 
followed these up with some very clever novels, in- 
cluding A U’tndouf m Thrums, The L tUit Minister^ 
Sentimental Tommv, etc , and in more recent years 
has achieved considerable success as a dramatist, 
“ Peter P.ni " being amongst his most popubr pl.'iy.s. 

Barron, Major Gen, Sir H., K.C.Ni.f^T., Governor 
of Western Australia since T013 and former Governor 
of 'L'asmania (b. 1850). Was for some years thief 
instructor at Shoebur^ ness 

Barrow* Isaac ([63'i-i677>, a famous divine, mathe- 
matician, Greek scholar, .ind tutor of .Sir Isd.ia 
Newton. His “Sermon^" are amongst the finest in 
the language He was buried in Westiiunster 
Abbey, ancT was for many years Vice-Cliaiicellor of 
Cambridge Universitv. 

Barrow, Str John (1704-1848), Secretary to the 
Admirals from 1804 to 1841^, was a native of Ulver- 
stone. He was a prolific writer of Naval Uicgraphies, 
and his Autobiography, piiblislied at the ngc oi 83, 
is a book of valuable reminiscences. 

Barry, Blr Charles (1705-1860), the architect of 
the present Houses of Parliament, wliich occupied 
twenty years m builumg, one of the finest specimens 
of rgth century architecture. He was knighted iu 
1852, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Barry* Sir John Wolfe, K.c B. (b. 1837), the 
eminent engineer, has designed and carried out some 
of the most prominent undertakings of the time, 
including Barry Dock, I'ower Bridge, Blackfriars 
Railway Bridge, and Kew Bridge. 

Barry, Canon W. F* (b. 1849), rector of St. Peter’s. 
Leamington, and author of “The New Antigone” 
(tKI/I and other romantic novels of later date. His 
books on Newman and Renan rank high m Roman 
Catholic literature 

Bartolommeo, Fra (1460-1517). tlie distinguished 
Florentine painter and friend of Savonarola, at 
whose death he Jiecame a monk. Examples of Ills 
work are in the National Gallery and the Louvre, 
but the finest are at Florence. 

BtoPtolossi, Franoieco (1730 1815), a Florentine 
engraver who came to England in 1764, and for many 
years was engaged uiion engravings, of which he 
produced an enormous number, many of them of 
great artistic merit and highly valued by collectors 
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to-dw. Was a member of the British Royal 
Academy, and died in I .ist>on. 

Buffton, Rt. Hon. Sir E. (b, 1849). Is ^ native of 
Sydne\'. and liecaine a mcniDcr of the New South 
Wales Parliament in 1879. Was Sijeaker from 1883 to 
18B7. AfterwaVds beraiiie Attorney 'General. De- 
voted Itiiuseir earnestly for many years to the cause 
cS Federation, and was Premier fil the tirst Australian 
Commonwealth Ministry. 1001-1903. becomincf in tlie 
latter year Judge or the Il.gh Federal Court. 

BaAkirtsefl'f Harle (1^ 1884). a clever, emo- 
tional diarist and painter, of Russian parentage, 
whose Memoirs^ published in Paris, caused con- 
siderable sensation by their remarkably vivid re\c- 
lations of an abnormal teiiifieranient. 

~ “ the Great was Hisliop of C.*rsar«a tti the 
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were much esteemed and gained him a pension of 


4.th centnrv, and a strong opponent of Arianisin. 

e%th and 'Wells* Dlsnop of. (See Kennlon.) 

Battenberg, Prince Henry (X858-T896I, husband 
of Princess Beatrice, youngest daugliter of Queen 
Victoria. Was stricken with fever while on an 
ex)sedition in Ash.mti in 1895. 

Battenberd, Admiral Prince Louie of (b. 1834). 
is a son ot Prince Alexander of Hesse, and married 
to his cousin, PriiiLess V'lcloria, daughter of Princess 
Alice of England .and the Grand Duke of Hesse. 
Has had a successful career in the British Nav3', 
-which he entered m r868. Ai>pointcd to the 
command of the Second Criilser Squadron m 1904: 
second in rominand Mediterranean, 1906; coin- 
maiuler-in-clnuf Atlantic Fleet, 1908L First Sea 
Lord, iyt2. 

Oaujr, Ferdinand (1792-7800), a German thc»Iogian 
oi treat eminence and iniiuence, the iounder of 
*' The New Tuhingeii School of Theology." 

Baxter* Rietaaf^ (icns-uoi), a great Noncon- 
fonnist, remarkable for the alulity and lioldness of 
his writings. He w,is constant ly persecuted, and was 
ill-treated by Judge Jellreys. Baxter's buttnts Ewt' 
UuHng Rest is a masterpieca 
Bayard* Pierre da Terrall, Chevalier de 
(1475-1524), a French knight of exemplary conduct 
ana remarkable for Ins chivalry, I'ell at tho Battle 
of Sesia, and was named " Le Chevalier sans peur 
et sans roproche," 

Bay lies* Sir Wybe (x83^-iq(iA). .achieved much 
distinction in comieriion witn church duroraiion and 
relieio'is art, and w.is elected Prcsid^'nt of the Royal 
Soaety of British Arti<^ts in 1888. Knighted in 1807. 

Basalne, Francois (i8it 1888), the French 
general who cuinnianded the army of the Klmie in 
the Franco-Ccniiaii War of 1870-1871, jxnd after 
Sedan retired to Metr, was under siege there 
with all his troops for sonic iiioiitlis, and ultimately 
surrendered to the eiiciuy. Later he was condeiimcd 
to death by cuurt-m.irti.u. Inu the sentence was com- 
muted to life iiui)riso!iment. Subsequently he 
escaped and lived in M idnd. 

Beaeanuflold, Benjnmln Disraeli* Earl of 
(1804-1881), statesinui .liuI nov<:>hst. W.is the son uf 
Isaac Disradi, and afit^i being privately educated, 
passed some time in a lawyer’s ofiicc, anil tlien took 
to authoralup, meeting vvitli but indiderent success 
until he published hi:, f'/Tinn Grev, which vk.is so 
sudacinusly de\cr tliat it at once made him a name. 
He was then only tiM iitv-oue, Drittmg into Society 
he was made iiLu'ch of Oica.iso of his biiUiaiice, and 
after a few more essays in novel writing he entered 
Parliament in 1832, and not long afterwards 
became a proinincni and picturesque (igure in that 
assembly. He allied liimsulf with the Tory party, 
and ultimately became one of its cliiet leaders. He 
was made Premier in 186K on the retirement of Lord 
]>erby, and again in 1874, retaining oiTice until 1880, 
dyit^ the following year. Hi*- foreign policy, 
particularly on tiic Eastern question, was aggressive. 
Ke was raised to the peerage in 1826. 

BfiXton* ll»vld (7404-1546), was "he leader of the 
.inti-Reformation party m 5cotlan<l, and held the 
important position of Cardinal and Arenbuhop of 
St. Andrews. He was assassinated. 

jn 4 .attt 8 >* JaniM (7735-1803), aScottish poet of genius, 
who wrote “ The Minstrel," and was also author of 
numerous essays and ohUoscqiilucal writings which 


;6'20o ^’cnr from George III. 

Beatt^Sear Adml. Sir David, K.C.B. (b. 1871). 

Commander uf the First Battle Cruiser Squadfoa 
since 1972. Formerly Naval Adviser to the Aniiy 
Council : served with distinction in the Sudan ana 
China. On Aug. 28. 1914. made a dash with his 
squadron into a portion of the German fleet m the 
Heligoland Bight, sinking two German cruisers and 
two destroyers, and sericiiisly damaging another. 

Baaufort* Cardinal (7370-1447). was half-brother 
of Henry IV. and four times Lord Chancellor. He 
wielded great power, and was a forceful factiv in the 
political moveiiients uf the time. Was successively 
Bishop ot I .incolii and Winchester. 

B^ubarnals, Eughne de (1781-1824). son of 
Josephine Beatiharnais, nlio afterwards became the 
wile ot N.-tpoleon. Napoleon made him his Aide-de- 
Cainp, adopted him, ,‘ind showed him great favour. 
Beaumont* Adml. Blr Lewis A. (b. 1847), has. 
held sfvenl un^Tortont commands in the Navjv 
whicti he entered in ztite. Was Director of Naval 
Intelligence 1894-1809, ai>d in 1904 was appointed 
comniander-in-clyef ,it Devonport. In 1905 sat on 
the North Sea Inquiry. Retired 7912. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, contenMiorary dramar 
tisti, with Shakespeare, and loint authors of many 
pl.i}rs, including "The Maid’s Tragedy" and 
" Philaster ’’ Beaumont (sole author of" The Faithful 
Sheiihcnless ") was buried in Westminster Abbey ; 
Fletcher, who died m 1625. was interred in St. 
Saviour’s. Southwark. 

Bebel* Ferdinand Aug. (1840-1973). the foremost 
Gennau Socialist leader, .1 native of Cologne, and a 
member til the North German Parliament of 7867. In 
1872 was condemned to two years’ imprisonment for 
treason, and was imprisoned for ,ispcr.sing the 
F.mperor A noted political organiser. 

Beokford, William (1769-1844), the eccentric 
author of Valhek. S[)ent his later years as a 
recluse on his estate at Foiithill, on which he 
cx|7cnded ;^273,ono. His lather, also named WilUain, 
served as I -ord Mayor ot London in 1762 and 1709. 

Bede* **Tha Venerable** (673-735). a monk of 
great influence and abilitv whose historical works- 
cnvcragiu.it range .ind are valuable in the outline 
they give of the eaily history of this country. 

Beecham* Thomas (b 1379), musical conductor 
and operitic impresario. Ivhicatcd at Kossall and 
Wadha’u College, Oxford Founder of the Beecham 
Orchestia. H as done much for operatic art. 

Beeoher, Henry Ward (1813-1887). an eminent 
Americar. preacher and lecturer, whose chiin-h at 
Biooklyn was for ni.in> v^’^rs the most popular in the 
United States Brother of Mrs H. B Stowe. 
Beeohey, Frederick William (1796^18561. an 
Arctic explorer i\ho accoiiiiuiiied F'ranklin on an 
cxpeihtiun iti i8t8. and made voyages on his own 
accoiiiu subscquciiib . Bcechey Island in Melville 
Sound wab iiaint'd after him, 

Beerbohm, Max (b. 187.'). was educated at Charter- 
house and Merton College, Oxioid Is a brilliant 
critic and caricaturist, who lias cun^ributcd l.iigely to 
the Saturday Krrifw, 

Beethoven, Ludwig van (1770-7827), Imm at 
Bonn, died in Vienna. One of the kings of musical 
composui'tn, whose symphonies, sonatas, overtures 
.lud operas ,iU re.ACli the liighest standard of musical 
imagination He ret eivt:d lessnns from Mozart. 

Betfble. Harold (b 1871), has won his way in juurnal- 
isiii and literature by a variety of good worlc, from 
humorous " By the Way " joltings for tlic Globe to- 
seridus w.ir poems. 

Behring* Bmll von (!> 1853)* ^ distinguished 
German scientist, Profv.sor at Strasburg: discoverer 
of an anti-toxin for diphtheria, and claimant to a cure 
for phases ot tuberculosis 

Behring, Vltue (1680- 1741), was a Danish navigator 
who entered tiie Russmu service and m 173S dis- 
covered \diat is Grilled Bt-hrmg's Str.ait, aftoinvards. 
being wrecked on Behring's Island, wlmre hcfdied. 

Belt, Alfred (iB53-i9(x>), a South African magnate 
of griMt wealth, nuule his way to South Africa m 
1875, associ.ited himself with diamond mining. 
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made a vast fortune a man of creat force of 

character and uiililic siiint, and a niuiiificci%pdtron 
uf imperial amt charitable institutions 

Beke. Charlka T. (ihoo 1874), a distimrnished diplo- 
matist and traveller, who spent niaiiy years 111 
Abyssinia, afterwards publishini; the result of his 
researches, which were uf i^rcat value. He also 
visited and wrote ii]>on the Holy I. and. Was British 
Consul in Saxony 18^ 1838. 

BellMTlus (soS-S^'^Sl. afaiiious Koinan i^eneral under 
Justinian. His defeats uf the Goths .ind Vandals, ami 
of the Persians, were great .u'liieveniciits. 

Bell, Alexander Graham (b. 1847 m Edinburgh). 
Went to America m 1870, and became Piofessorof 
Physiology in Boston IJiiiveisity. In 1876 he ex- 
hibited an invention which was "dev elo^ied into the 
telephone as we now know it He ,ilso invcnti d iTie 
})hotophone, and has devoted much attention to the 
miiiruvetneiit of the education of tlie de<it 

Ball, Andrew (1753-183?). was bom at St. Andrews, 
and was a higlily siiccessfiil educationist. Wliile 
siiperinteiidcnt of an orplianage school .it Madras, iie 
introduced the system of nionitoi assistants which 
w.is afterwards iii.ivM*rs.il!y adopteil 

Ball, C. F. Moberley (1847-1^111, was from T8r><; to 
, i8(X) 7 iuigt correspondent in Fgvpt, -iml contributed 
to the leading ioiirii,il d succession o| brilliant letters. 
Cuming to bngland he betaine assistant manager 
and later manager of the pai^r, and from 1008 vv.i*, 
managing director. lIi-, bookson Lgyjitinn quesiions 
were of great value at ■!. t ritical iieriod. 

Ball, Sir Charles (1774 184^), an <*mment anatonnst 
to whom wc owe tin* discovery ot the tlistiint 
functions of the sensory and motur nerves His 
Bridgewater tre.Uise on the H.iml is well known. 

Bell, Sir Hugh, Bart. lb 184^1, in maglng ihrei tor 
of Bell Brother 1, I. muted, iron .'uul sus*! innnu- 
fai , Mitldlesbr , s I'rt sideni of the Iron 

and Steel Institute in io'>7, ('nsuccc'.sliilly contested 
the City of London in opiiosiiion to .Mr. Haifonr 111 
*9T0. His wife. Lady Hell, is n writer ol some nolo, 
and for her book, the H'orki, published in 1907, 

Bull. Richard (b, 1850), was M V. for Derby from 
190010 1910, and General Sccret.in’ of the Anulga- 
iiMted Kailu'ay Serv.iiits from i«f;7 to nyoo. look a 
prominent part in the <hs|Hitc between the railway 
companies and their men m xf)Oj, materially helping 
matters to a settlement Now l/iieiiiploymeiit ln<>ur- 
ance Officer to Board of Tr.ide. 

Bellini, Gentile |i43i“i5t)8), .1 celebrated Venetian 
]>aiiitcr, whoso ** Prc.ichmg of St Mark at Alex.'in- 
,1-i™ St. Marks Oillcge. ^'el1ite. i-, one of iJie 
“d I of tin jrld. 

Bellini, Giovanni (14'?6-I3i6). brother of the last- 
named. and more celebrated. Hi«. religious pic tiircis, 
of which there .ire si*v er tl in this country, including 
three in tlie National G illery. arc of great’importaiice. 

Bellini, Vincenzo an Italian opemtic 

composer of great popularity during the first h df of 
the 19th century. 1 lis "1 .a Soiinainbulu,'' " NOriiia,” 
and *' I Purit.nii," arc still frequently performed 

Belloc, Hilaire (b. 1870I,, author ut several clever 
and ciitertaimiig works, incliKlmg tlie A’nrf < Ai/tfr 
Book of Btcbsts, The Modern Jrax/elfer, The Old 
Road, Utils, and the Sea. ll.is iml>lislic>d also 
valuable stirrlics of Dantoti and Robespierre and h.is 
recently made a high reputation for a scric:, of 
vigorous war articles. 

Befzonl, Giovanni B. (177S-T823). a rend^ned 
explorer of Hgypt who settled in f- iiglaiul .it the 
beginning of tlie iQth century. After a pnu^rious 
existence began to turn his attention to li^raulic 
experiments, and weiit to Lgypt with the view of 
getting the Government to s.inctioii a scheme of his 
lor raising the water of the Nile. Ho was then 
attracted to the study of Ilgyptian antiquities, and 
engaged in highly successful researches. 

Bonbow, Admiral (1653-1703). was cnmniander of 
the British fleet in the West Indies itf 1702. His 
attempted capture of the French fleet was fru.stmted 
by the treachery of some of his officers, but even 
after he had lost his leg in the action he insisted on 
directing the operations on deck. 


Bonokondorff, Count (b. j8joi. Russian Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain since and reineiiibered 
111 connection with tlie settleiiifciit of the Koshdest- 
vciisky Dogger Bank incident. 

Benedlot, Blr Julius (1804-1885), a composer 
of mark who came to Hngl.ind froln Germany in 
183% and for many years occupied a prominent 
pt^tioii as conductor and compuscr. Among his 
operas may be mentioned “ The Lily of Killaniey," 
“'riic! Crusaders,’’ and “Thu Gipsy's 'Warning." 
He was knighted in 167X. 

Benedict, St. (480-543). built twelve monasteries, 
and founded the Order of the Ui-iicdictme Monks 
at Monte Cassino, ii(‘.ar Naples. 

Bennett, Arnold (b. 1867), one of tlie ablest of our 
younger novelists whose stories ot the Pottery Town'., 
where he vias brought up, are of high merit- The 
Old IVives* Tale, Llayhan^er and IJiida Lesswayi 
aie among his most succe.sbriil cflorts. Ili.s story The 
Ltfeof l^xh Ntckltn was written lor Pears’ Annual 
for 1914. He ha.s also written plays, including Mtie- 
stoues and 7 he Greet Adventure. 

Bennett, James Gordon- (b. 1841), proprietor of 
the Am/ york Herald, and a taimnis yachtsman 
and motorKst. Tiie races for tin l.m don- Bennett 
Cup were leading events lu mol or history a few 
years ago. Mr. Boniictl lives m Pans ni.nn 1 y. He 
sent out Stanley on tlie exiiodition winch resulted in 
the finding of Livingstone. 

Bennett, Sir W. Sterndale (1810-1875), an 
Knglish composer of eimneiicu, who did much for 
tlir aiiv.inccme'ir of musical .irt m this country. 
.Schuni.uin pronounced him to be "the most aiusical 
of .ill I'-iiglisInium.’’ His Cartitas are among the 
best produced in hngland, and include ’’ The .May 
Quec n " .uul •* T he M oiiian oi Sam iri.i.’’ 

Benson, A. C. ib. i8' pi(*s of M.igdalciie College, 
Canib., C.V.O . .son of Ar/ bbislmp Benson. Was 
joint editor witJi J.ord Lslier of Onetn t'n/on 
Letters (1907), .si'd h.is wnitcii in.iii) cli.irming bo< 
of essays, iikIcuIui'' A/o/v a C Voyr Ifindou’, Th\ 
Vfiton l.etfer\, t'/ 1 J louse i>/ ij/r.t'* 

Benson, Edward Frederic d>. 1867). one of r 
popular novelists, and an .ircli,tologi,t. llis first 
novel, yWtf, published in PSot, w.t^ the littion sensa- 
tion of tlie year, and h.is l>c*i*ii (ollowcd up by a 
succession ot t lever stones. Dodo the Second was 
Lsiiud m the spring of 1014. 

Benson, Edward White (1B29-1890), w'as h«%ad- 
master of Wellington College m ib5(; In 1877 became 
Bisliop of Truro, and in 1B82 was mipointed Arch 
liihliop of Canterbury. He was a Prehatc of grt 
sincerity of pur|jose, .uul a gre.il ecch*siastic. 

Bentham, Jeremy (174S-1832). the founder of tho. 
scliuol of political philosophy, the tenets of which 
were extended by John btiiart Mill. His works on 
Government, Usury, and 7 'he Pnuafiles of Morals 
and Politico, expound the Utilitarian system with 
great lucidity. 

Bentinok, Lord GeorgQ (1802-1848), .i devoted 
Protcctiniiist, who attr.u ted imich attention by his 
uncoinproniisiiig opposition to Sir Robert Peel. He 
died suddenly when Ins political career seemed full 
of promise, and his life was written by his friend, 
Benjamin Disraeli (Lord Bvaronafield). 

Bentley, Richard (i662.t 74'>), w.is an eminent 
sciiolar and critic, who fillea the positions in suc- 
cession of Master ot Trinity College and Keeper of 
the Royal l.ibrary at St. James's. He was a great 
controversialist and critic, to whom Dean Swift paid 
handsome tribute in his Battle of the Rooks. 

Berantfer,the eminent French poet (1780-1857), was 
the most popular song-writer th.at France has pro- 
duced. His songs were often written to serve some 
passing political purpose, and were invariably in 
nannony with popular sentiment. 

Barohtold, GoiMt, Foreign Minister in the Austro- 
Hungarian Gov«nment. Succeeded the late Count 
Aereiithal In ran. 

BMstdvd, Admiral Lord Charlos (b. 18^), 
second son of the 4th Marquis of Waterfonl. Has 
had a varied and distinguished career. In 1875-1876 
accompanied the late King, then Prince of Wales, on 
his visit to India. At the bombardment of Alexan- 
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dria did distinj^ishcd senico in command of ttie 
Condor^ and in 1884 was on Lord Wolscley's staff m 
the Nile lixpcdition. Later lie commanded the 
Naval llri];ade at the battles of Abu-KIca, Abu-Krii. 
and Metcmmeli ; headed die expedition whicli 
rescued Sir C.'harics Wilson’s party in the Safia ; anti 
bocaine a Lor<i Comnnssioner of the Admiralty in 
x88(i. Has been in Parliament, when not on active 
service, fiffand on since i88^, wlieii he was returned 
for Marjhbone. Lord Oliarles possesses, three 
medals for life-savinjj, and nniont; his literary %\urks 
may be mentioned IJie Lije 4tnd Ttwes 0/ AV/jiw, 
which uMs published as Pcarr' ^ 4 imual for 19.15. 
Siicceedi’d to the comm nid of llie ('haiinel Meet m 
1907, ret inn.f from that poailion 111 1909. M.P. tor 
Portsmoulli since 1910. 

Bergaon, Henri Louis (b. Pm is, a phil- 
osop’.ier of bold kIcjs whoso writings and lettiiics 
arouse niiich discussion. Piofcbsor at the Coll< gc of 
Piance since lyixi. Lectured in London in 1.913, and 
was Clifford Lecturer at I-'diiihuryli m 1912. 

Berkeley, Bishop /i()d4-i7';p, the propounder of 
the pinlo..ojihy that the only tilings that are rial are 
onr ideas of what is presented to our senses. In 
support of this philosophy he wiole several works of 
great ingiivaity of .irgianent, chief amongst them 
being his . 1 lctphro^\ i r *he Afijuite Phrlo^opher. 

Berlioz, Hector (i«<j3-i 8(»9), W.n, an creeutne but 
highly endowed I'lench musical composer w-dio 
sluflied 111 Paris .iiid Runic, and .iftcrwards, settling 
in Pails, d'-voted liimsMl to eoudnrting and cone 
posing widi much energt. Ho suileicd hardsiiip 
,ind liumiliatioii bdoic lie got a heaiing, hut his 
originality and his a."dont romanticlsin fiisanatcl 
.sucti men a.s Paganini and i.ib/t.aiid though music.il 
tonvention to a greit txlnit prewntect the realise 
lion of \\i, .1.11 i>, I'u laiiWs as one of the vuwst 
musical goniu 'Cs ot Die lotli century Ills *' Daniii.e 
tioii de r.iiist ’’ ami !us “Uo.iien and liihet *' 
h.Mupliuny aie his i’a>s» inspired productions. His 
w'lie w.ii .’ll Liiglish .nlrcb-s, IMibS Smithson, for 
whom he loiiticd a roinantic attachment while she 
was apimaring in Sli ikc>p(virean p.trts in Rome. 
Bernadotte, Jean Baptiste (1704-18441, was .1 
French romminder nj gK.it distinction who served 
under Najioh on, and iii 1S10 was chosen heir (o 
the tliionc of .Svu'din. In 1K18 he succeeded as 
Ch.irlcs XI , ,'nd 's.e .1 c.’pnble ruler. 

Bernard, St. (»'-';i-rr53), took an active iiart m 
promoting the irusado of J14O, and founded the 
iiuiiiaslic order of the Herii.T- lines. 

Bernhardt, Sarah ib. i^45l> fhc most renowned 
iiagednmn: of her iiiik’ Ih c.miic a member of the 
Coiitudic l-ran^aise .ifii r tin* S’egc of Pans, ;uid 
thereafter OLcnpiod .t spei wlly jirommont position a-, 

:ii> .ictress. Her first pcTforiiiance 111 London was in 
jS’q. Aniong her iii.i'.t conspicuous succe'ses are 
“ TluSodora," *• Pi.il.ir.i, ’ ,ind " I. a 1 O1C.1,” while she 
also appe.ued as Hamlet witii dist'iiction. 

Bertie, Rt. Hon. Sir F. L. (h. 1B44). entered the 
I'oreigu (JiTice m ifio^, ami liehl sewral imporlair 
ses.retaryshii*s In 1903 w w appointed Atrdiass>idni 
to Jt.il>, .Hill 11: iqo) ISntisli Ainbassador in Paris. Is 
biotlier to l.'c L.irl ot Abnigdoli. 

Bertillon, M* Alphonse (Ic 1853), an ingenious 
Paiisi.in police prelect, wlio iiivrntcd the .’iiitbru|>o- 
melnc method of cnimnal iletcction, which has been 
adopted extensively in Ilrit.iui and other countries. 

Beaant.MPS, Annie, President ofthcTheosophtcal 
Society ».ince 1907, previously associated with 
Bradlaiigh in secular moveiuonts. Ot late years has 
been activcl> engaged in theosopincal nntl ecluca> 
tUmal prmects in India. 

Besant, Sir Walter (1B36-1901). a pmh.'ic author 
and novelist, whose first stories were written in col- 
laboration with Mr. James Rice The hest known 
works w'hicli lie wrote alone are itorts and Cew- 
ditiOHs Mevt Dorothy /•pf/rr,%nd Arworelle oj 
Lyotteise. He also wrote seveml cntical and 
bui^^raphical works, and .1. number of liooks en 
ancient I^ondou. He was knighted in 1895. 

Bessemer, Bip Henry (1879-1898), an inventor who 
• ’ecaiiie ricli and ramoiis by his invention of the well- 
known process of converting cast-iron direct into 
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steel. His invention entirely revolutionised the stcef 
iiinni^ciurc, greatly reducing cost of production and 
iii.ikiflg It ]Hjssil)lc‘ Ui utilise steel in many directions 
where previously iron only had been used. He was 
knighted in T879. Many other inventions stand to 
his credit, but they are insignificant in comparison 
with th,it of the steel process, winch will alwa>s 
remain idcmnfierl with Ins name. 
Bethmanii'Hollwetf, Theobald von, Chan- 
cellor of tho Gcriiian l:in]Mrc since 1909 (b. 1859). 
In flirectiiig tlic linpurs.il policy in regard * to 
Moroevau and other foreign ariairs, he lias .shown a 
masterful capacity for atiaiifing Ins object, despite 
much opposition and many cntangleinciUs. 

Betty, William Henry 11791-1874), an Irish actor 
of singular prcmcity who as tiie “Infant Roscius" 
was l.imoi’s on the st.ige at eleven. 1 or some je.ir. 
he eujnyeii .1 niarvcilous success aiul made a con- 
siderable tortimo, ret 11 mg in iS’34 
Beust, Count Frederick von (1809-1886), w.is for 
a miinber of joars (.'lianct ll»i ol llie Auslio- 
IJunganan Liiipire, retiring in 1871. 

Bewick, Thomas 117^1 earned great fame ns 
.* wood I ngr.iver. .ind tlie vvoiks which lie jlliistratcd 
now jfihse high jinci*., AI' lies works were 
leiniTkabh* for bii'.ulth of in atnicnt .mrt fidelity to 
II iture. Ills //. i/er,' of Oiiodrupedv find 

History oJ }Witi\h Jtirrh, and Ins ilhistraled editions 
ot Goldsmith's Dt^trtcd ViHaj^e and TravelUr, 
Ai\op\ PableK, eU.. .ire of great value 
Beza, Thepdore iisiv-ioo';}, a t/cnevan reformer of 
great iiUiuencr , who iircv.iilirl u|;on the King nf 
NaViirrv to .ml the Pieinii Protest-mts, and was 

I irestdvnt of thr *viiuds of Fnnch Reformers .P, 
Cimcs.iiu! Rucliellr. 

Biddle, John <1015- tlif> founder of English 
L’lut.irunisMi, w.vs nn)>itsonf‘d fur denial of the 
'1 rnntj, hut, rehMsrd i>\ Oomwell, he began to 
piijun, and sm ceeiied ‘in est.ibhslimg a Ibiitaririii 
(duncli. I atei uii lie was ag.im sent to gaol, and 
died tlu’ie. 

Blrkbeck, George (i7;6-i84i), physician, phil- 
antlimpist, and philosopher. A Vorkshircin.iii who- 
svtth-d 111 London in 1804, ami becam** the iliipf 
founder of Mechanics’ Insiitnles. The Birkbcck 
InstiMito w.is Ills own speci.il woik 
Birmlntfhem, Bishop of. (See Wakefield, 
Russell.) 

Birmingham, G. A. ;Sec Hannsy, The Rev> 
Canon.) 

Birrell, Rt. Hon. Augustine. K.C., M.P. 

(b. 185 ■ I, the accoiiiphsliKl aiillior ol Obtttr Duta: 
entered Parhaiaont m In addition to Obiter 

D'cta, lie has wnlrc-n a Li/f oJ Cnailotte Jim/iff, 
Men, 1 1 ’omen and A’-v/iT, etc'. He w.is ^(»nlCtlIIl'^ 
Professor of L.iw .it University College, London, 
.md be c.ime Education .Minister in the Guveriiniem 
of .Sir H( my C.iiii])bell-B.'inneniian in 19.15. In 1407 
he succeeded Mr. Uryev as Secretary tor Ireland. 
Bishop, Sir Henry Rowley (I786-1S55), com- 
poser of ii.any nopnlnr ballad operas find song ■. 
"Maul Marian,’ "tiuy M.uiiiering" and “The 
Afiller .nul his Men," .ire Jus best know n ojicras. IJ c 
w is also a very succeS-sful gloc-wnter, and wav 
the composer of “Home, .Sweet Home." He was 
knightcil in 184:. 

Bismarck, Prince Otto E. L. von (i8rr,-iR98b 

the most jiioiiiincnt and cajiatile ni the (•erinan 
stalesinen of the Jytli century, entered the diplo- 
matic service in X851. ami filled positions in 
succussinn at Vicnn.i, ,St Petersburg, and Paris. 
In 1862 he was appointed Minister o( For*“ign Affairs, 
from which time dates the .stiong Bismatckiaii 
jiolicy wliicli was destined to achieve so much for 
Prussia. As liiipeii.il I'h.incellor he may be said 
to liavg directed the destinies of ills country 
down to the death of the Luiperor William in 
1888, when the nrcseiii Emperor Degan to assume 
a direct control, which Bismarck resented, and in 
1890 tile ■'old pilot" was dropped, to use a figure 
of speech made luviuorable by one of 'Leimicl’v 
cartuons. Bisniiirck retired to 'his country' estates, 
and did not again mterfere seriously in political 
affairs. Made Count in 1805 and Pnnee in 1871. 
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Germany has over two hundred monuments to him. 
He presided at the famous Berlin Conference of 1878. 
His son. Count Herbert von Bismarck (1849, was 
pointed Gernicin Forei|j^ udinister in 1885, but, like his 
mtlier before him, did not get on well ivith William II. 

BImL (1838-1875). a French musical com- 

poser who gave tlie operatic stage several operas 
full of charmifw melody, and who in “Carmen" 
achieved one ofthe loaduig operatic triumphs of die 
Utter half of the 19th century. 

BJornaan, BJornstJoruei the Norwegian poet, 
dramatist, ana novelist (1832-1910), is one of the great 
names in modem Buropcau literature, his poems, 
plays, and stories being marked by a strong intel- 
lectuality and a rich imagination. Many of his works 
liave been translated into English. 

Black, William (X841-1898), an English novel!/, of 
great popularity in his day. His best novels are: 
A Dauirkter of HetK Madcap Violet, Ktltneny, and 
A Princes’! of Thule. 

Blaokle, John Btnart (1809-1895). an eminent 
and outspoken Scottish writer, philologist, and poet; 
Professor of Greek at Kdinhurgh. 7859-1882. 

Blaokmore, Richard Doddridge (1895-1900), 
a novelist who in iPrto made a great reputation with 
his romantic story of / orna Doone. 

BljMketona, Sir William (1793-1780). was a Jus- 
tice of tile Court of Common Pleas. His great work. 
Commentnrigs on the Ixt-ws qf Ettglatid, became 
one of the British classica . , « . , 

Blair, Robert J170&-1746). a noted Scottish i»oet, 
whose poem, “ The Grave." entitles mm to a place 
In all collections of British poetry. 

BlaJn, Robert (1598-1657), a great English naval 
commander, who distinguished liiinself Iw repeated 
defeats of the Dutch and tlie capture ot the plate- 
fleet of Spain. He was buried In Westminster Abbey, 
with a magnifleent public funeral ; but his remains 
were removed therefrom, with those of other Com- 
monwealth notables, after the Restoration. 

Blake, William (1757-1897), painter, poet, and 
mystic, whose “ Songs of Innocence " and scriptural 
drawings re\'eal an intense spirituality and much 
original power. 

Blanc, Louis (r8ti-iB8=). a French Socialist poUti- 
ciiri who W.1S Miiiistcr of L.ibour after the Revolu- 
tion of 1848. but found his views too advanced for 
Louis Napoleon, .uul lived 111 exile until the fall of 
the becoud Empire, when he returned to France and 
died at Cannes in 1882. He was a man ot genial «uid 
amiable perstnuhty, and the author ot several impor- 
tant historical works 

Blatchfovd, Robert (b. 1852), anableandtrench.'int 
Socialistic writer, and editor of Thr Llanon. llis 
chiet books are In Dt fence ojthe Bottom Dog, Meme 
Efigtand and The Isorcery Shop. During the war 
lias contributed a full page article of vigorous criticism 
each week to the IVeehty DiKpatck. 

Blavatsky, Helena Petrovna (1831-1891), a 
noted Tlieosophist of Russian birth, who claiined 
to possess spiritualistic power, and exercised con- 
siderable influence up to the time of her death over a 
small but devoted band. 

Bleealngton, Hartfuerlte, Counteee of (1789- 
1849), an Insliwoniaii of literary taste wlio, with the 
Count d'Orsay established a sort of salon .it 

Gore House, Kensington, where she held fashionable 
receptions, and was a liberal patron of things literary 
and artistic. Her novels of liigh life Liu quite a 
vogue in her lifetime, but are not now read. 

Blind, Karl (1826-1907), was a mitivc ot Mannheim, 
and in 1847 associated himself with die Gennan 
revolutionary movement, but was arrested wid im- 
prisoned. Gaining his liberty, he resided in Brussels 
for a time, and afterwartfs settled in London, 
remaining in close touch with men like Mazami and 
Louis Bianc, and by pen and speech constantly 
advocating political freedom. ^ 

Blondel, troubadour servant to Richard 1., who is 
said to have discovered the Icing's place of imprison- 
iiient in Austria by singing beneath the wmdow, 
afterwards secunng Richard's release. 

'Blondin, Cbarlea (1824-1807), a famous French 
rope performer, wlio crossed Niagara Falls on a 


tight-rope, and was for many years the most populau 
acrobat of his day, living mostly in EnglancL 

Blood, Tbomoa (x6s^x66o), the officer who at- 
tempted to steal the Royal Regalia from the Tower, 
and was captured and imprisoned. Chailes II. not 
only pardoned him, but granted him a penshm of 
^Boo a year. 

Bloomneld, Robert (1766-1893). a peasant poet, 
who attained considerable fame by his *' Fanner's 
Boy,” and other rural pieces, in which the lOve el 
Nature wasnacefully and tenderly expressed. 

Bliiober, Field-Hanhal L. von (1749-X8X9), 
was the fonious Prussian commander who, after 1 
long and brilliant military career, Joined forces with 
Wmllngton in the final campaign against Napoleon, 
and inuterially helped to win the great victory of 
Waterloo by advancing to Wellington’s support. 
After the peace he retired to his country seat in 
Silesia, and was seen no more in active service. 

Blunt, Wilfrid Boawan (b. 1840), best known for 
tlie active part he took in Egyptian affairs in i88x-i88a 
and Ills continued support of what is called the 
l^gypban national niovciucnt. He was a devoted 
aJiiiirer of Arab! Pasha, and spent much money in 
his defence. In 1907 he published his Secret History 
oj the Ei^ltsk Occupation of Egypt, which aroused 
much controversy. Published a' book of Retninis^ 
tenets in 19x9. At his Sussex seat he keeps die 
finest stud of Arab horses in the world. HJs wife is 
a grand-daughter of Loid Byron. 

Blyth, Lord (b. 1841), an eminent authority on 
agncuUure, and pr.iciical exfienmenter in farming 
methods. Is a director of W. and A. Gilbey, Ltd., 
a member of several learned and agricultural 
societies, and has Urge expenniental farms in Essex. 
Made a baronet m 1895, and was raised to th^ 
peerage in 1907. 

Boadlooa, queen of the Iceni tribe of Britons, who 
raised an aniiy against and defeated tlie Roman 
invaders, but was afterwards vanquished by 
Suetonius and committed suicide. 

BoocmsooIo, Giovanni (1373-1375). an Italian author 
who has often been called “The Father of Novel 
Writing.” He had a lively imx^nation and 
graceiul style, and his famous Decameron— ton- 
donined by two Popes and by the Council of Trent— 
has been a fount ot inspiration to poets and story 
tellers from Shakespeare to Keats. 

Boehm, Blr Joseph Edgai* (1843-18^), a suc- 
cessful Austrian sculptor who settled in London in 
zSCs, and was afterwards entrusted with numerous 
important commissions, his Ix^st known statues being 
ttiose of Queen Victoria. Wellington, and Carlyle. 
Boileau-Deepreaux, Nloolaa (z636-i7ixj. a 
French poet who was contemporary with Moliire, 
and wrote many classical imitations which were 
highly tliought of In his own tunc and later, and are 
stul ftequently referred to. 

Bolto, Arvlgo (b. 2842), an Italian poet and musicai 
composer. He wrote the libretti of “ Othello " and 
“Falstaff” for Verdi, and for his own operas ot 
** Mefistofele ” and many others. 

Boleya, Aims (Z597-15.^)> queen of Henry VIII 
and mother of Queen Elizabeni ; originally maid-in- 
waiting to Queen Catherine, who was divorced 1^ 
Henry to make way for her. She was a promoter o^ 
the Reformation, but fell from favour with her fickle 
spouse, and was beheaded on a chaigc of treason. 
Bollngopoke, Henry Bt. John, Viscount 
(X678-1751), a statesman and litterateur of the days of 
Queen Anne, whom he served both os Secretary 
of War and Foreign Secretary. Was exiled after 
the accession of George I. because of hla devotion to 
the Stuarts, but lator on was pardoned and returned 
to this country, spending the remainder of his days 
in literary pursuits. His Study of History, Letters 
on PatrieHsm, and Idea of a Patriot King, wen 
works of power £id influence. 

Bolivar, Simon (1783-1830). the first President of 
{Venezuela, and subsequently Dictator of Peru; 
commonly called the Washington of South America. 
Bonaventura, Bt, (x98x-x974), a Franciscan mork 
of great learning andjflety, and a leading Schooknaa 
He was called “ the Smphic Doctor.” 
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Bond. Rt. Hon. Sir R.(b. 18*7). Premier of New- 
founaland X900-1909, and has been a member of the 
Newfoundland Legislature since xBSa. Has borne a 
ptomment part in all negotiations of late 3[ears for 
the settlement of the Newfoundland fisheries ques- 
tions, and attended the Imperial Conference in 
London in 2907. 

Bonhour, Rosa (iSss-xS^q), a native of Bordeaux, 
and one of the most noted animal tiainters of the 
19th century. *'The Horse Fair” is profbably the 
most popular picture of tho kind. 

BonlfMa. Bt. (680-755), a native of Devon, spent 
most of his life In Germany in Christianising missions, 
and became Archkusliop of Maintz. He and a 
number of followers weie massacred in Friesland. 

Bonner. Edmund (area x498-i5^). the notorious 
Bishop of London in the reign ot Mary Tudor, and 
the prime mover in the persecutions of the Protestant 
martyrs. He remained faithful to his religion after 
Elizabeth came to the throne, and [laMed the last 
ten years of his life a prisoner. 

Bonjuvarde. Francois do I1496-T570), a Repub- 
lican monk, and autlior of a history ot Genev^ his 
native city ; suffered a long incarceration in the Castle 
of Chiilon, and was the subject of Byron's poem, 
“ Tho Prisoner of Chillon." 

Booth. ** General ** Bramwell (b. 1856), eld«t 
son and successor of " General " William Booth as head 
of the Salvation Army. Was chief of staff from 1880 
to igx3. His wife, Mra. Bramwell Booth, is 
also a great personaliiy and an active force in the 
organisation. 

Booth. Rt. Hon. Chaxlea. P.C. (b. 1840). a I.ivci- 
pool merchant and shipowner who has devoted many 

S Mrs and much of his fortune to the collection of 
cts concerning the poor of London, of which ten 
volumes liHve a]>pcared. In 1934 he was made a 
Privy Councillor. 

Booth. Edwin (183 vis'll), an American tragodiin 
of great eminence , son o. Jiiiiii:!> Ihiitus Booth, the 
English tragedian, r.iid drothcr of John Wilkes 
Booth, who assassmati'd Presuicrit Lincoln. As a 
Shakespeanaii actor Booth took high ^aiik, and is 
said to nave played Ha.rilct oflener than any other 
actor. He visited England several times. 

Booth. ** General’* William (iSao sgn), while 
quite a j'OiinR man liecame a MethoiliSt local preach.*'' 
and a trait 'img cvarg'.h'>f. Founded the anhation 
Army iii iS'78, wliu-h luuier l.is enthusiastic ami 
eminently practical liirtction became .’in organisatinn 
of worlfi-\i ide inliuence. Presidon at an International 
Salvation Army Congir'is in 1 .oodnn in i90,t. H.'d 
the Freedom of the Citv of London granted to 
him in 1905, in igoj vis.ted Japsn, and in 1908 South 
Africa. He died in August 1977. 

Borden, Robert Laird. K.C.. r.r.F. (h. 1854), 
Premier of Cinada since igrr, delcdling Sir WilJncI 
l.au thegcner.il th-ctioiis on the Keciprocity 
Hill, has been the Icadci of the Cons* mtive party in 
the Cnii.idi.in Huiite ul (aiiiiiiiods since the resign.1- 
tiunol'Sir Clnrloi) Tiinpci ii, iB(a» Has liad a dis- 
tinguished c.ircer at Hk’ Bar also, .\ccompanieil by 
some of his .Ministers he visited l.ngland in lor? and 
arranged a new Canaih.111 n.ival proi’-raiiimc with tho 
Imperial Goveniincm, winch, owing to opposition, 
has been del lyed. 

Bordla, CGBsar. the inasterrul .iiul unscrupulous son 
of Pojie Alexander VI., wlio paved his wav to power 
by the iimriler of those wlio .stood in his wav, and 
aided by Louis Xil. of France, became ruler of 
Romagna, the Marches, and Umbria. Pope Julius II. 
banished him from Rome, and he was imprisoned In 
Spain, but escaped to find a soldier’s death in the 
army of Navarre in the invasion of Cnstille. in 

Liioraaia. sister of Carsar, was deemed 
almost as blood-guilty as tier biMther, and there can 
be no doubt that many crimes wci)p committed in her 
name if not by her own hand. 

Bonomao, Carlo Saint (1538-1584). Cardinal 
Archbishop of Milan, was a nephew of Pius IV., aftd 
of great benevolence. Canonised in 1614. 

Borrow, Oaorge (1803-18811, was for many years 
travelling agent for the British and Foreign Bible 


Society, and in the course of his w.'inderlngs made a 
speclm study of gipsy life, and wrote some of tho 
most Bliarming and picturesque books about the 
Romany tribes wo piossess. His Laveuffro and 
Romany Ryt axe classics. 

Bosoawan, Admiral (i7ri-i7Sx), was one of the 
most rallant of our i8tli century naval commanders, 
and known as “Old Dreadnought,” He was m 
command of the Aect that took Madras, and in the 
operations at Cape Finisterrc, Quehec, and Louis- 
burg. Cafie Breton, did signal service. 

BOMaet, J. B. (1027-1704), an eminent French 
Bishop and theologian, wlmsc sermons .are of 
striking eloquence, and whose historical and con- 
troversi.il works are of high literary mi*nt. 

Boswell. James (X 74 C> 1795), lu.ide himself famous 
by wntmg Th$ Life ef Dr. Johnson, for which 
purpose lit came* to London from Scotland, and 
devoted lumsolf assiduously to studying Johnson's 
character, speiKlirg some years in close intimacy 
with the great lexicographer and produced what is 
probably the finest biography in the language. 
Botha. General the Hon. LouU (b. i8fe), the 
Boer general who siirc<H.‘dcd Jouhert in the clnef 
conim.md .igainst the British forres. On parha- 
mentaty government being gnintcd to the Transvaal 
in 1907 he became the first Prime Minister, and 
attended tlie ]mi>erial Conference in England the 
same year. Jn 19T0 made first Premier of the 
South African Conlederntion. Took strong action, 
January. 1914. m deporting nine strike leaders to 
llngland. 'After the outbreak of war with Germ.iny 
took tiu* field at the Iie.nl of a Union force and 111 
addition to putting down a rebel movement, engi- 
neered by Germ.tny, successlully invaded German 
African terniorj». 

Botticelli, Sandro (1446-1510), Italian p.’iinter and 
disciple of b.-ivonarola, tlie denincr.tt. Prodmed 
many not.ihlv pictures, and .issisted m tilt 
of the Sistinc Chapel. His illustrations to Dante's 
Divine Comedy are world -famous. 

Bottoloault. Dion (1822-1890), a prolific playivright 
and capable actor, who at twenty years of .ige 
made .a liit with “ F^oiidon Assurance,'* and during 
tin* hater period of his life won lame and fortune by 
the writing of Irish dramas, mcludmg “ 'The Colleen 
Bawn” ami “Arrali-na Pogue '* 

Bouj^uereau. W. Adolphe (1875-1905), a cclebratr d 
Frc’.ch iMiiucr, whose piciuTusorcla<-sicaland ant que 
subjeit g-ive him celebrity “The Triunit h of 
Venus," hai'itv,” "Stpplio." .and “The Golden 
Ai»f ’’ were .imong his masterpiercs 

Boulanger. General G. B. J. (1837-1891), w'.as for 
a few ye.trs the most popular m.aii in Pans, if n.'»t m 
France Was ni.idc War .Minister in 1886, and con- 
trived by .1 violent attitude tcw.irds Ciennany md a 
llattery of the mob, to att.act much attention. In 
1888 he may be said to have dominated French 
politics, and many expected that he woi ' 

and become dictator of France; Imt his 
coiirngc was not equal to his oiiportiimty, and ho 
rapidly fell out of favour and left the country m 
order to aioid arrest His career was over, and m 
1891 ho committed suicide at Brussels on the grave ot 
Mdme. Bonnemain, with whom he had formerly lived. 

Boulton, Matthew (1728-1809). a Binnmgiuim 
engineer and iiiveiitor, who provided c-.aimaJ lor 
James \V,itt in order to develop the sro.mi engine. 
The two were in partnership for many ye.irs — '* 
it was to Boulton's practical business qualities that 
Watt owed much of his success. 

BouPtfet. Paul (b. 1852). .a French novelist, poet 
and critic, who has spent mucli tune in England, and 
written some interesting books on the country and 
its people. His novels are remarkable for their 
artistic qualities, but arc mostly of sombre tone. 

Bourne, The Host Rev. Franole. Roman 
Catholic Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, was 
born in i86i, and liecamc a jpricst in 1884, In x8g6 
was afipcgnted Bisliop of Epiphania, and in tlie 
following year Bishop of Southwark. In sp-jj hq 
succeeded C.irdmal Vaughan at Westminster 

Bowdler. Thomae (1754-1825), a pious English 
physician, who issued expuigatcd editions of Brake- 
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bpeare and Gibbon, eliminating all expressions which 
lie considered olTetisive to good taste and morality. 
From tins came the term to " Bowdlerise.'^ 

Bowles, Thomaus Gibson (b. 1843), an active 
politician wlio rejirescnted King’s Lynn in Purlia- 
iiieiit from x8^ to 1905, re-clccted in 1910, and lost 
the seat again the same year. An incisive writer, 
for many years proprietor of Fant^ Fair. 

Boyoe, william (1710-1779), a coiii]ioser and 
organist of note who produced much Church music 
and collected more, and was a song-writer ol repute, 
his " Hearts of Oak" being wclbknown. 
Boyd-Carpenter, Rt. Kev. Sir Wm. (b. 1641), 
D D., Canon of Westminster since igis, Bishop of 
Kipon 18S4-1911. Author of many religious works, 
recipient of many honours, and a gifted pre;ic.lier. 
Braddon, Mary Elizabeth (Mrs. Maxwell) 
(b. 1837), began to write stones 111 1801, .tiid has a 
rucoiu of over sixty novels, iii.iiiy of which had a 
great success, among them being Laeiy Audlty's 
Silt ft, Aurora Floyd. anJ Iltnry Dunbar. 

Bradlaugb, Charles (1833-1891), a secularist 
writer and lecturer, who was very popular with the 
working, classes. Was elected M.P. for North- 
ampton in 18S0, and, alter an iiiidignilicd conflict in 
regard to taking the 0.1th, became recognised as a 
usetul representative, and esteemed by all parties. 

Bradshaw, John (is86-i6sp). the Justice who 
presided at tlic trial of, and delivered sentence upon, 
Charles I. He subsequently quarrelled with 
Cromwell and was removed from office. At the 
Restoration his body was exhumed, with those of 
Cromwell and Irctoii, and hung on n gibbet. 

Brahe, Tycho (154(^7001), a celebrated Danish 
astronomer, who founded the planetary system 
which bears his name, and compiled a list of 777 
fixed stars. 

Brahms, Johannes (i833'‘i897). a German musical 
composer of deserved eminence, and the friend and 
pupil of Schiinianu, I lib compositions are ot a vaned 
order, most classical in furin, and possess deep 
intensity of expression and poetic significance. His 
pianoforte music covers a wide range, lie wrote 
some 300 songs, and among his more serious works 
the ** German Requiem," the “ Triuiuphhcd,” and 
the " Rhapsoclie " are the best known. 

Bramah, Joseph (1749-1814). was a native of 
Stamborougli, Yorkshire, and, devoting himself to 
invention, introduced numcrcius mechanical improve- 
nientb, including the hydrostatic press, u liquid* 
pumping apiiiaratus, a most ingenious series of safety 
locks, and liank-note printing machines. 

Brampton, Lord (1817-1907), long known to the 
public ns Sir Henry Plawkiiis. Was famous as an 
advocate, and took part in many cclebiated cases, 
including the '1 ichborne trial. Was made a judge 
in 1676, and on his retirement in 1898 was raised to 
the peerage. His Ketniniscetices, published in 1904, 
was one of the tiooks of the year. He lived to the 
age of ninety, llis wife. Lady Brampton, died a few 
months later, leaving the ni.tin portion of tlie 
Brampton fortune to Roman Catholic cliurclies 
and charities. 

Brunjy, Earl (b. 1836), son of Thomas Brassy, 
came into prominence as a politician under Mr. 
Gladstone, having been both Civil Lord of, and 
Secretary to, the Adniimlty. Is a reco^ised 
authority on naval matters, his Nawal Annual 
being a st.md.'ird liook of reference. Has been 
Governor of Victoria. His famous yacht Sunbeam, 
and the story ot its earlier voyages, written by the 
late Lady Brassey, are well remembered. 

Mraney. Thomas (Z80S-X870), achieved gre^ fame 
as a rauway contractor, constructing the Great 
Northern Railway and others in tliis country, the 
Grand Trunk In Canada, and others in F'runce, 
India, Australia, etc, 

BnmOTf FMdOSlka (i8ox-r86s), a Swedish novelist, 
whose works attracted much attention in this 
country as woU as in her own. Her best known 
stories are The H. Brothers and Sisters^ 

end The Presidents Daughters, The stories.-as 
translated by Maw Howitt— are simple pictures of 
domestic life and full of charm. 


Bpennan, Louis C* B, (b. 18^3). successful inventor ; 
obtained ;£tro.ooo from the Britibli Govermiient for 
his torpedo; ami is the inventor of a gyroscope 1 ail- 
way from whicli much utility is anticipated. Tlie 
War Office provide him witli a completely equipped 
factory for the carmiig on of his experiments. 

Bpewztar, Blr David (1781-186S), a Scottish 
philosopher of great scicntifilc attainments who 
edited the Edinburgh EncychMdta in r8oS, 
invented the kaleidoscope in x8i6, and gave per- 
manent form to the stereoscope. W.is one of tlie 
founders of the Britisli Asbociation, and a voluminous 
writer on science. Made iinport.ait discoveries 
respecting the polarisation of light. 

BPiodB, Sip F., organist of Wcstniinstrr Abbey 
(b. 1844), educated at Rochester, .tiKlierl music unde 
Sir John Goss, and since 1875 I”’**'* conductor . 

Westminster Abliey, He has composed numerous 
emit it.is anthems, etc., .iiid was .appointed Gresham 
Protessor of Music m xqoo. Ills marriage in the 
spring ot 1914 was an event. 

Bridges, Robert, M.A. (b. T844), was appointed 
poet laureate after the death of Mr. Alfred Austin in 
10x3. Practised medicine succes'.fully up to iSH?. 
thenceforward devoting himseli inninly to hteintiire. 
Has published several volumes of jioeins and ]d.i\ •» of 
high merit, tlisplaying a rehned fancy and a I'road 
philosophic spirit. Was born at Walnier and educated 
at Hton and Oxford 

Bridget, St., or St. Bride, an Irish s.iint of the 
6th century, who was so bcautifjl that she desired to 
be made ugly m onVr to be free liom temptation. 
.St Urslgct’h day is Feb. i. 

Bridgewater. Francis Egerton (1:36-1803). 
3rd (and last) Duke of. The ) -K/jector of ihe famous 
Bridgewater Canal, which was th? beginning of the 
great English canal svsrori', mi l yieldeil his family 
enormous wealth; wms al>.'.f»rbed m 1887 by the 
M«inchcstcr blup Canal Cou.pnny, wlio paid 
;Cx«7zt.’,ooo for ft 

Bridgewater, Francis, Earl of (T736-Te29), 
graiul-nophew of the lasMianicd, and founder of the 
fiimous Jiridgewater Treatise:, written by the most 
Celebrated divines and scientists of the day, and 
devoted ro demonstrating the power, wisdom, and 
gCKxlness of God, as m.inifested ni tlie Cre,ition. 

Bright, John (18x1-1889), rt U.nhcal (Jiuiker states- 
man and orator, one of the chief proniotors of the Re- 
form movement wincli led to the mtriidtiUion of Free 
Tr.ide. Was President of the Unard of T rade, and Uter 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Ldncrt'.tcr under Mr. Glad- 
stone until the Home Rule policy was introduced, and 
was fumed as a Pariwmentarnn and platform speaker. 

Brindley, James (1710- 1771;), .m riiimciii engineer 
who constructcvl or Imt! out 4^)0 iiiili''> of navigable 
waterways in l^nglind, un.iuding the Bridgewater 
and Grand Trunk Canals. 

Bristol, Bishop of. (Sec Browne.) 

Broadbent, Blr William 118 $5- 1907), was physi- 
cian to the Lite King, consulting physician to St. 
Mary’s Hospital, and to the London Fever Hospital. 
Wrote on subjects of nietlical science with thstinction. 

Broadhurst, Henry (1840- loxr), was one of the 
oldest and most respected of the Liberal-Labour 
members, an able spe.iker, and possessed of ad- 
iiiiniiitraLive canacity. He sat fo- Leicester from 
1893 to 1905, when he retireii. In Mr. Gladstone’s 
i8to Covenimciit he was Under-Secretary for the 
Home Deriartnient, and was Secretary to the Parlia- 
mentary Comiinttee of tlie Tr.ides Union Congress 
for fifteen years. Started life as a blacksmith. 

Brook, Sir Thomas, R.A. (b 1847). was the pupil 
of Foley, and has achieved a liigli reputation as a 
sculptor, among his latest wriik being the Queen 
Victoria Meiiiorifil in front of Buckingham Palace. 

Brodlo, Blr Benjamin C. (1783-1862), the leading 
English surgeon oT liis tune, and author of numerous 
medical works ff a standard description. He was 
medical adviser in succession to Geoige IV., 
William IV., and Queen Victoria. Was President of 
^e Royal Society, and created a baronet in 1834. 

Broniii, Ohorlotte (1816-1655). one of the most 
gifted novelists of the xQth century. Her yane Eyrt^ 
published in 1847, attracted universal notiM, and her 
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other novels, Shirley, Vilette, end Tht Profesutr, ve 
all marked by the force of strong 8:enius. Her 
sisters, Emily and Anne, also wrote novels and 
poems, Emily's IVutheriHif and sonrn of her 

verse ^owinfi: exceptional power. 

Bpoo 1 c«« BIp James (x8o3>i86B), an adventurous 
Englishman who showed great enterprise and 
.'iduiiiusttative ability in his handling of the aflaus 
of Sarawak, of whicli place he became Rajah, 
anrlialso Governor of Labuan His nephew, Sir 
■C'harlcs Brooke (b. iBsg), succeeded itim, and 
achieved great success in llic suppression of piracy 

• and head-hunting 

Bpoolce, The Rev. Btopford A. (b. 1832), was at 
one time a popular Chardi of Eni^land preacher and 
Chaplain to Queen Victoria. In 1S80 lie separated 
himself from the Church and became minister of 
Bedford Chapel, Bloomsbury, but letired in 1895. 
His leisure has been devoted to literary work, and 
he is the author of numerous able books, including a 
Hi^forv of Early Enffluh Literature, and The Lt/e 
SuperlcUwe, a volume of powerful sermons published 
in 1906. He published a work on Venice in 1907. 

Broughmmt Lord (1778-1868). one of the chief legal 
luminaries of the i9tii centuiy, who made a great 
name by defending Queen Carcilinc a gainst Guni^e 
IV., and afterwards rose to political eminence. Was 
an eloquent advocate of Reform, and became Lord 
Chancellor in 1830. Contributed to the Edinburgh 
Ecinerv, and was an ardent promoter of cducatiotu 

Bpown* John, “of Ossawatonne” (1800-18^9), the 
hero of H.irper's Ferry, whose action in inciting 
cei tain negro slaves to rebel in >859 struck the note 
of altirin which resulted in the Civil War. His 
attempt to take the Arsenal at Harper’s Ferry was 
defeated, and he was hanged, being afterwards 
regarded as a martyr by the Abolitionists 
Browne, Charlee Farrer (Artemus Ward) 
1x834-1867), was one of the most whimsical and 
'aining humorists America has produced. In 
addition to nis books he wrote and delivered exceed- 
ingly funny lectures, and was making an English 
tour witli them when he was seized with his fatal 
illness, and died at Souihamptou. 

Browne, Hablot K. (1815-1882), best known as 
" Phiz,” Wcis the illustrator of Dickens's novels, 
from the Pickwick period down to Little Derr it. 
He caught the humour of Dickons very h.ippily, and 
his name will always be associated pictonally with 
that of the great novelist. 

Brovnot lit. Rev. George Forest, Bishop of 
Bristol 1807 -r9i4 (b. xBsjl, eitiicatcd Jt Caiiibruige, 
Proctor of C.imbridge UmviTsUy 18711 1871, 1877 1R7S, 
and 1879 iS8ci, C.moii ai^l 'J rcasurer of St. ranis. 

.md Hisliop SulfraitaTi of Sli*|»iu:y, 1895 Has 
written much on Church History, and is author of a 
standard work on the he Caves of Trance and 
Switzertand 

Browne, Sir James Crichton- (b. 1840), a 
famous spccwhsl in iiic'iu.il disorders, and Visitor 
111 Lunacy for the Lord Chancellor's department 
for tliirty yc.irs. 

Browne, Blr Thomas (7605-1682), the author of 
physician and 

antiquary, whose works .still attract the iievnut. 
Browning, Elisabeth Barrett (1809-1861). m 
Englisll poetess of eniineiice who, between xB^oriuI 
ti?6o, wrote many poems showing greiit nitelfeciual 
grasp and iiiiaginative fervour. Some of her works, 
such as “The Cry of the Children,” “ 1 -ady 
Gera) line's Courtship,” "‘The Koiuautit of the 
Pag/.,** and “Bertha in the Lane,” arc sure of 
imribrtality, and her “Aurora Leigh,” a novel in 
pcatic form, is, in portions, on a high level of poetic 
execution. She was inai ried to Robert Browning m 
^846. amt afterwards lived mostly in Italy. 

Browning, Oaoar (b. 1R37), a versatile man of 
letters. University Professor ancU educationist, 
whose pen has covered a wide range of subjects. 

Is author of Cortte/itts iVepot. a L^e of Ctorge Eliot, 
•Guelphs and Ghibellines, Chains XI L of Stot^kn, < 
History 0/ Eduiattonal Theories, History of Europe, 
1814-1843. etc., and a volume of Reminiscences 
published in 1910. 


Browning, Robort (iSis-iSSp), one of the twe 
greatest poets of tiie later Victorian era. His earlier 
poems aqg dramas, though marked by singular 
m&tght ana power, were iar fre i popular, niamly 
because of a soiuewlut obscure »na involved style 
from iiduch he only occasionally freed himself. His 
“Strafford,” and “The Blot on the 'Scutcheon'* 
were both produced by Macready, and attained 
some measure of stage success ; but Browning was 
essentwlly a poet to be read, rather than acted, 
borne of his dramatic charactcnsatioiis are of 
sinking power. From about 1804 to 1870 he published 
many works, and knew at last what it was to be an 
appreciated poet. His “Menand Women,” “Dramatis 
Persons," and “ Tlie Ring and The Book,” contained 
some of the hnest poetry of modern times. 

Brueg, Jmea (1730-1794), a celebrated African 
traveller of Scottish birth who successively explored 
Syria, the Nile Valley, and Abyssinia, and reached 
the source of the Blue Nile ; published in 1790 a 
notable five-volume work on his discoveries. 

|J 2 » 0 ‘^ 29 S). competed with John 
iiahol for the Crown of Scotland, and had a dis- 
tinguishc d career on both sides of the border. 

Bruce, Robert (1274-1329), grandson of the above. ' 
took part with Wallace in the revolt against Edward 
I.. later leading the popular cause, achieving one 
victor>' after another, until at Bannockburn he over- 
threw till* English army and ultiniatcly secured 
Scottish independence. He reigned ineiity-two years 
at; King Robert ]. 

Brummell, George (1778-1840). “Beau’’ Bruinmell, 
the fashion leader in English Soch*ty when George 
IV. was Piince of Wales; was a bon “iwant and 
gamester whose excesses involved him in imprison- 
ment and ultimate imbecility 

Brunei, Isambard Kingdom (1&06-T859), a 
prominent engineer who coiistructrd the more 
difficult portions of the Great Western RaiLways, and 
many other important i *' also achieved 

eminence as a designer of stcTini-ships, begionmg 
with the Great Western, one of the first steamers to 
cross the Atlantic, and ending with the Great 
Eastern, by far ihe largest vessel that had been 
built up to the tune of its completion in 1859. 

Brunei. Blr Mark Isambard {17^1^9), father 
of the last-named, and constructor of the Thames 
tuiipel, finished In 1843. 

Brunnor. Rt. Hon. Sir John, Bart. (b. 1849), a 

t ohtician and philanthropist engaged with Dr. 

.lulwig Mond in a great alkali enterprise, and 
greatly interested in technical education and public 
affairs ; was made a Pniy Councillrir 111 1900, and was 
M P. for Nortluvich fioin'iSSs to 1910, when he retired. 
Brutus, Lucius Junius, Koman Consul con- 
jointly with CoIIatinus. 509 h.C. He was celebrated 
as the avenger of Liicrciia. aiul for hl'^ patriotism in 
putting to de.ith two of his own sons, who had 
conspired against CoIIatinus. Expelled Mie 1 arquins 
end establislieci the Republic, but fell m battle. 
Bryan, Wm. Jennings (b 1S60), was Democratic 
c.indidatc tor the American 'PrcsideiiLy 111 1896 and 
again in 1900. but \va.s defeated both times by 
McKinlej'. In 1007 was adopted for.the third time 
Democratic candidate for the Preside nev, but wa.s 
unsuccessful against W. H. Taft. Under the Pre- 
sulency of Woodrow Wilson in i9i3!he leceived the 
appointment of Secretary of State. 

Bryant, William Cullan (1794-1878), an eminent 
American poet and editor. His first poem, “ Thana- 
toTCis.” w'as welcomed both in his own countiy and 
in England as the work of a serious poetic mind. 
Bryoe, Rt. Hon. James, Viscount (b. 1838), 
P.C., O.M, For many years Professor of Civil Law at 
Oxford. W as U nder -Secretary tor b oreign A ffairs hi 
1886. Chancellor of the Duchy of Laiua.ster in i8ga, 
and President of the Board of Tiado in 1894. From 
1905 to X907 was Chief Secretary for Ireland ; and from 
1907 to 191a British Ambassador to the United 
States, Aiiimig his historical writings his works on 
The Atnerican Commomuealth and The Holy 
Roman Empire hold high rank. Publigied a work 
on the South American Republics in 19x2, and in the 
same year paid a visit to Australia. 
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Bvcer, Hwrtln (Z 49 T-X 551 ). wms a noted German 
follower of Luther, who came to England on the 
Invitation of Edward VI., and was mad^rofessor of 
Theology at Cambridge. 

BttOhitnaB. Oaovga <1506-1583), the Scottish 
historian and tutor to Prince Raines, afterwards 
James I. ; was the nephew of George Heriot and 
Moderator of the General Assembly. 

BuclMAanf Jaunaa (1791-1868), American diploma* 
tlst and Btatesman, at one time United States Minister 
in London, and subsequently (1857-1861) President of 
the United States. 

Buehaamii* Robert W. (1841-1901). first attracted 
attention by some books of poems of great merit 
dealing mainly with humble life, and afterwards 
blossomed forth as a critic, novelist, and dramatist, 
b^ng more or less successful in each linq His 
novel, TAf Shadow of thf Sword, and his oramas, 
"Lady Clare" and " The Charlatan," ure prominent 
examples of his work. 

Baoklntfhom, Goortfo Vllllen, Duko of 

(1592-1628), the weil-known favourite of Janies I., 
wno .ifterwards got into disgrace under Charles I., 

, and was assassinated Viy Felton. 

Boekinghazn, Gooi^tfo YllllorB, Duko of 
(1637-1688), son of the last-named. An evil and un- 
scrupulous politician and litterateur, who, alter a 
few years of brilliant existence at the Court of 
Cliarfcs II., retired to his Yorkshire estate and died 
from fever succeeding a chill caught while hunting. 
His demise occurred, not m " tlie worst urn's worst 
room,” as Pope imt it, but in the house of a tenant at 
Kirby Moorside. He was the organiser of the un- 
popular " Cabal " ministty of 1667-1673. 

Bnckland. Francis T. (1826-1880), son of Dean 
Bucklaud, w.is .1:1 instructive and entertaining writer 
on natural histoiy, and a great authority on everything 
relating to fisinng. lie w.is lii''.pcctor of balmoii 
Fisheries Iron down to Ins death. 

Baokland. William (i784-i4S6i, an English clergy- 
man and geologist (father of the foregoing) who held 
the Deanery of Westminster trom 184^ to 1856, and 
wrote the Bridgewater tieatisn on Oeotojfy and 
Mnteralo^y and other learned noiks. 

Buckle, George Earle (b. 1854), was educated at 
Oxford, and made a brilliant start on the editorial 
stair of the becoming editor on the death ol 

Tlioiuas Clieiiery ni 1884, .1 jiosition which he held np 
to 1913, when he retirefl. Wrote VoL III. ol The 
Ltfe of IHsrafh, of which Vo!s. 1 . and li. were 
written by the late Mr, Moncypenny. 

Buckle, Henry Thomas (i8ci 1803); the author 
of The History of Ltvihsation \n hn^land, mie of 
the most vigorous productions of ilie loUi century. 

Buokmaster, Sir S. O., M.P., K.C.. Lord Chan- 
cellor, May. 1915; Solicitor-General 1913-15 (b, 1861), 
elected for tliu Keighley Division in 1911. Is an able 
spieaker and has done good service to his party. 

Buflon, G- Ifc L.. Comte de (1707*1788), devoted 
his life to the study of natural history, and his famous 
work in thirty-five volinncs gave a more elalior.ite 
description than had theretofcrc been published 
conceniing the animal kingdom. 

Bull, John (1563-1628), was organist to James I. and 
composed much acceptable music, including, it is 
supposed, our Nati0n.1l Anthem ** God save the King." 
In liis later years was cathedral organist at Antwerp. 

Buller, General Sir Redvere (1839-1908). served 
in many campaigns, and received numerous honours. 
In China, Ashanti, the Zulu War, Egypt, and the 
Soudan he won distinction, and in 1^ was Under- 
secretary for Ireland, Quartermaster-General from 
1887-1890, Adiutant-G^eral 18Q0-X897. i^ii the out- 
break of the Boer War was made commander of the 
British forces, but owing to reverses. Lord Roberts 
went out and took supreme command. General 
Buller afterwards relieved Ladysmith and took an 
active part in later engagements. Aftei' his return 
to England he displeased his superiors by some 
remarks at a public ainner, which oyled in his being 
retired on half-pay. ' 

Billow, Prlnoe Bev»hmrt von (b. 1849) after a 
distinguished Ciareer In Rome, Vienna, St. Petersburg, 
Roumania, Spam, and elsewhere, from 1900 to 1909 


w Chaiwellor Uie German Empire and Prime 
Minister of Prussia. 

Bnlwop-Lytton, Edwavd, (See Lytton, 
BdwwpdBulwop. Lord.) 

Bunaon, Baron Christian von (1791-1860}, a 
German dipkiiiiatist and scholar, wiio was Prussian 
ambassador to England from 1842 to 1854, and wrote 
numerous historical works of impurtance, 

Buaaan, Robort Wilhelm (1811-1899), noted 
German chemist, discoverer of the metals cxsiuin 
and rubidium, and inventor of the Bunsen burner, 
battery, and pump. Made many important observa- 
tions in spectrum analysis. , 

Bunyan, John (i6aB-i6^), was originally a travel- 
ling tinker and fought with the Cromwelllans. Joining 
a Baptist .Societv in Bedford in 1655, he became 
imbued With religious enthusiasm anowas for some 
years a po)iular preacher. After the Restoration lie 
was thrown inti^irison, and there wrote his Pit^nt's 
Progress and Tfie Holy War, the two finest alle- 
gorical works in this or any language. 

Burdott-Couite, BafonesB (1814-1906), youngest 
dawhter of Sir Francis Burdett, and granddaughter 
of Thomas Coutts, the banker, wliose vast fortune 
came to her m 1837, through the Duchess of St. 
Albans, who had been Coutts's wife. The Baroness's 
public and private munificence covered almost every 
department of charitable effort. She married in 
1881 Mr. W. L. Aslunead-Bartlett, who assumed the 
additional surname of his wife. She was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Burgh, Hubert de, one of the Ms^a Carta barons, 
anil Regent during the minority of Henry III,, and 
for some years afterwards chict Minister. 

Burghley, Ceoll, Lord (1520-1^^), Secretary to 
Lord Protector Somerset, an inmicutial stalesman 
under Edward V[, and Quetin Mar^, and sub.se- 
quently Queen Elizabeth^ favourite Aluiister for 
forty years. 

Burke, Bdmuud (i7»9*>797)> son of a Dublin 
attorney, went to London in 1756, .iiul tn ide his mark 
in literature by his famous work lai the Sublime and 
PeautiJiiL Later on was privnlc secretary to the 
Marquis of Rockingham, then Premier, and entered 
Parliament, where he quickly made a name. An 
able and earnest debater, he took fiait in all the 
great movements ot liis luue, and in 1795, after his 
retirement, was awarded a handsome pension from 
the Civil List. 

Bumaird, Sir FranclB Cowlay (b. 1837), was 
educated for tlie bar, drifted into journalism and 
play-writing and for many yeais was a highly 
successful burlesque-writer, as well as the author of 
numerous play.s. Joined the staff of Punch when 
twenty-seven, and was subsequently editor of that 
loum.ll for a quarter of a century. He was knighted 
in X903, and retired from Pu 7 tch in 1906. A Civil 
List pension of was conferred on lum in 1007. 

Burne-JoneB, BtP Edwaj^ (1833-1898), an 
English painter of singular power, iiriio at first 
modelled himself upon Rossetti, whose influence is 
more or less visible in most of his works. A sad 
mysticism dominates Itis )tictures, but the colour 
scheme, the design, and the poetic charm are always 
evident. His most famous works are " The Days of 
Creation," "The Mirror of Venus," "The Briar 
Rose," and "King Cophetua." He was elected 
A.R.A. in 1885 but resigned in 1893, and was made a 
baronet in the following year. 

Barnet, BlBhop Gilbert (i 643 -x 7 i 5 )i was a pro- 
minent prelate and historlin of the time of William 
and Mary, being appointed to the .sec of .Salisbury. 
His History of the Reformation and History of 
His Own Times are valu.3ble contributions to the 
sum of historical knowledge. 

Barnett, Franoee Hoogeon (b. 1849), Is a native 
of Lancashire, but ranks with American novelists, 
having llved|)n the United States since X865. That 
Lass d Lowrids, published in 1877. established her 
fame as a novelist, since which she has written Little 
Lord Fauniltroy, Little Saint Ehaabetk, and many 
others of merit and distinction. 

Barney, Charles (X7S6-X814), achieved celebrity as 
the writer of a history of music, and as the fatiher of 
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Frances Burney (Madame D’Arblay) the authoress 
of Evelina and other novels. 

BuruAy. Franoea. (See 0*Avblay« Hadama.} 
Bumliaiilt Baron (b. 1833), luts been connected 
with journalism all his life, ^ing' the son of the late 
Mr. J. M. (>evy, whose connection with the cheap 
press is well known. Baron Burnham lias for many 
years been chief proprietor of the Daxly TtltgrafK 
a paper which, under Ins direction, has abtained a 
world-wide icuut.ition and an enormous circulation. 
Burns, Bt. Hon. John, M.P. (b. 1838). the most 
prominent of parliamentary Labour representatives. 

A working man and a friend of working men, and 
came into special prominence during the great 
strike of dockers. Has represented Battersea in Par- 
liament since 1892, and was fur a number of years an 
active nietnberof the London County Council. Was 
President of the Local Government Board, 1905-1014, 
in March, 1Q14. became President of tlie Board ot 
Trade, but resigned the oflice when the war broke 
out III Aug. 1^14 

Bums, Robert (1750-1796). .Scotland’s greatest poet. 
Startled the world with a little book of puciiis in 1786 
which proclaimed him a true son of the muses. With 
the £,^ that liis book yielded him he buugiit a farm, 
obtained an appointment with the Kxcisu iti 1789, and 
for the last five'y cars ofhis life lived at Uunifries. Inhir, 
career he poured forth song alter *<ong <if emotional 
tenderness, and niach* himself iimnortal It was a 
glorious huiiuinity of wJneh he was tlie inspired 
mouthpiece 

Burrltt, Ellhu the “l.earncd Black- 

smith,” was a well-known Ainencaii linguist, writer 
and publicist, and founder of *‘Thu League of 
Univers<il Brotherliuod " ; was U.b. Consul at 
Birminghiim tor many years. 

Burrows, Rt. Rev. L. H., D.D., Bisliop of Shel- 
hekl since Feb. 1914 (b. 1857). P'duc. Cliarterhoiise 
and New College, Oxford. .Successively Vicar of 
Wrecklesham, Godalimng, Crujdun, Hove, and 
Sullragan Bishop of Ijowcs. 

Burt, Rt. Hon. Thomas, M.P., P.C. (b. 184;), was 
a pit-Iad, and later becaine a trades-union orhcuil of 
the old school, .ind was returned M P tor Morpeth 
111 1874, holding the seat lor nenrlv forty years, and 
winning wide esteem for his straightturwardncs*, and 
sturdy pohtica' integrity. 

Burton. Sir Richard (i82i-i8gc<). explorer, 
Orieiitaluit and diplomatist, who became famous after 
making a pilgrimage to Mecc.'i m 185^ disguised 
as a Mobamnicdan. Later he did much exploring in 
Central Afiica, and wTutc suiiie of our most popular 
books on tli.it region. Enicied the Diplomatic 
Service in iS6i and was sucressivelj'' Consul at 
Fernando Po, Santos in Brazil, n.uiiasciis, and 
Trieste. Perhaps his greatest work was the transla- 
tion of the Arabian Nifrhts in their fulness. This 
work is in sixteen volumes. 

Butler, Samuel (1612-1680), renowned as the 
author of ” Hiidihras,” one of tlie wittiest poems m 
tile langu.ige, .ind one of tlic must quoted. His last 
years were spent in poverty, and lie was buried in 
the Churcliyard of St. Paul's. Coveut Garden, and 
given a iiiemunal in Westiiiiiister Abbey, “ that he 
who was destitute of all things when alive might not 
v/ant a iiioiiumcnt when dead.” 

Butler, l«leut.-General Sir William (1838- 
1910), soldier, traveller, and author, saw service m 
many lands; Canada (1870); A$h.anti (18741; Zulu 
War, Egypt, etc. ; appointed to coiniiiaiid in South 
Africa, Bee. 1898, but a (cw months later resigned ; 
in 1899 was given coiiiinaiirl of the Western District, 
finally [retiring from the army »iii 1905. Among 
his nooks. The Oreat I.one Land (187J) and Tht 
iViid North Land w8re conspicuous successes. 
His wife (nee Elizabeth Thompsoii) painted *' The 
Boll Call.” _ 

Butt, Madame Clara (b. xSvjy, the leading 
English contralto, made her first professional 
appearance in London in Her success was* 

immediate. She was married to Mr. Kennerlcy 
Rumford->also an able vocahst-^iii 1900. 

Buxton, Rt. Hon, Sydney C., X<ord, Governor- 
General of South Africa unce 1914 (b. 1853). M.P. 


for Poplar 1886-1914: Colonial Under-Secretarv 
1892-1895 a Postmaster-General (with Cabinet rank! 
1905; President Board of Trade 19x0-1914. Served 
oil Royal - Commission on Education. 1886-1889 ; 
member of Income Tax Committee. 1904. An active 
Liberal political writer and speaker. 

Buxton, Blr Thomee Fowell, Bert. (1785-1845), 
a philanthropist and abolitionist, the mend o‘ 
Wuberforce, and a distinguished prison reformei 
He was made a baronet in 1840, and there is a statue 
to his memory in Westminster Abbey. 

Bynd. John (t704-t757), son ofVlscountTorringtonr 
after a bnlllant career in the navy was made-like 
his father before him— an Admiral, and sent on an 
expedition to Minorca, to attack the French who 
weru besieging the place. For some reason 
he failed to perform the duty entrusted to bhn. 
Was tried by court-martial and sentenced to death, 
being shot on shipooard at Spithcad. 

Byron, Henry Jamee (T834-XB84), an assiduous 
playwright for the last *’wcnty years of his life, pro- 
duemg numerous hurlesci’ies ot a class then in vo^e 
and also writing a number of comedies, some of which 
attained great success, notably “Our Boys,” which 
ran from Janmory, 1875, to April, 1879, in London, 
and proved equally popular in the provinces. 

Byron, Lord (1788-1824), was the poet who exercised 
tlie greatest infiueiice upon Kiiropuan thought during 
the early part of the 19th century. Educated at 
Harrow and Cambndge, he piiblislied his “ Hours of 
Idleness” at twenty, a volume which w’as violently 
attacked by the hdinbur^^k Rnnev, and provoked 
the retihatory “English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers,” which caused a great sens.ition because of 
its unsparing criticisms of the writers of the day 
His “Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,” the first two 
cantos of which were published in 1812, at once 

{ ilaced him m the front rank of poets, and thence- 
brward to the time of liis death he continued to pro- 
duce poems, most of which were markod by an intense 
Repiudicaii sentiment, yet full of passion and charm 
ana beauty. He made an unhappy marriage m 1815 
with the daughter of Sir Ralph Milbankc, from whom 
he parted after a twelvemonth. lie lived abroad foi 
the rest of his life, and died at Missoiunghi, vdiither 
he had proceeded w'ith the view of aiding the Greeks 
in their Wtle for national independence. 


C 

Cxlsot, Bebastlan (i477-i;)57), a naval explorer of 
note W'lio was bom at Bnstol, ^r.d discovered 
Labrador in 1497, I-at«r lie closely surveyed i.boo 
miles of Aiiu-ricdn coast, and entering tlie service of 
Spam, made further voyage:, of tlcscovery for the 
F'mperor Charles V. His later 3’ears were spent in 
Enghuid, Edward VI. granting him the appnmtinent 
of Grand Pilot. He was tlie .son of John Cabot, an 
Italian navigator ui the English service, and with hts 
fatlier was engaged in the :»earch for the north-west 
^assagi^to India under the pacioiiage of King 

Cadbury, Ctoor^e (b. 1839), a prominent membei 
u( the Society ol Friends, a u ell-known philan- 
thiopist, an ardent Liberal, cliief proprietor of the 
Daily News and Leader, and head of the firm ot 
Cadbury Bros., Bounicviile. H.is taken the lead in 
the Garden City project, and the >ili.ige of Bourne- 
viUe may be regarded as the fust enterprise of the 
character to be practically completed; it lias an 
endowment of over ^^900,000. 

Cade. John, an adventurous Irishman who. in 1450, 
liraded an Insurrection, and entered London with 
30,000 men, defeating the Royal forces at Sevenoaks 
on the way, anil coinniictii'g the wildest excesses. 
Cade was himself killed the same year near Heath, 
field in Sussex by a Kentish sherifT named Idea 
Cade assumed tlie name of Mortimer, and it was 
froih the “ London Stone " in Cannon Street that he 
harangued his followers. 

Cadmus, founder of Thebes, 1550 B.C., was a 
Phoenician, and is said to have introduced the 
alphabet into Greece. 
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CKdotfan« Bari (b. 1840), Conservative statesman ; 
lias been I.ord-Lieutcnaut of Ireland aiW ].ord Pnv>‘ 
Seal, previously servinjf in the nnnor Ministerial 
offices of Under-Secrctury for War and the Colonics. 
First Mayor of Chelsea, 1900. 

Caadmon* an An£:lo-.Saxun monk of Whitby, and the 
first of our native poets. He parajihrased tlie Scrip- 
ture with poetic cfTuct, and wrote the story of Kiiitr 
Lear and his Daujjhterh. lie died about diJo. 
CflBaar, Julius (100-44 bC\), achieved fame .ns a 
Roman f^eiieral, and afterwards exercised g^reat 
influence in Rome by his oratory. AN'.is appointed 
.successively military tribune, quaestor, ;edile in 05, 
and ])ontifex ]n.i.xinius in 6j. A year later lie was 
prKtor, and later formed one of the first triumvirate, 
ills iiiihtaiy cxploit.s coiitiiiiied to fill tlic Roiimns 
svitli adtiiir itioii lie invaded (j.'iiil and Hi it.nn, and 
ufterwaids entered upon the Alex.uidrine war, which 
lirou^Iit him into contact with Cleopiitra. whose 

{ 'ower o\er him ilid not caise till his death. On 
us return from Afnc.a in 44 the, Crown was ottered 
to him, a circuiiistaiic e winch ( aused the anslccratic 
party to compass hn ass.issinatioii. 

Catfllostro. Count (t 743 -i 7 <i 5 )> *^1' Italian charlatan 
wTiose real name was Joseph Balsanio, who for a 
time had an extraordinarily successful career at the 
dittcrcnt courts of Huroyje. He came to ^rief in con- 
nection with the Mane Antoinette diamond neckl.icc 
scandal, tor which he was imprisoned in the Bastille, 
but escaped. He was afterwards niiunsoneU in the 
London Fleet and at Koniei and died in the fortress 
of ban Leone. 

Culnei Hall (b. 1853). the w eU-known novelist, who 
after spendinjj some yc.irs as a journalist joined 
Dante G. Rossetti, w.th whom he lived until his 
death in ifitta. Subsequently published some 
sonnets and cntical hooks, and in 1885 produced liis 
first novel, The Shadoro 0/ a irttue, which was 
successful and clearly indicati'd that he had found 
his vocation. .Since then lie has ]iro<.iuco<l numerous 
novels, includmjr The Deemder, The Mattxntan, 
The Chn^tmu, and in 1904 7 'he Prodigal Son. 
His 7 'he H'omafi 7 hou Ale was one of the 

fiction semsations of 19x3. Scvcr.il of his novels have 
been dramatised by Inmself. lie lias made a con- 
siderable fortune by Ills writings. 

CaJrd, Edward (1835-1908). was Itor twcntv-eight 
years Professor of Moral Philosophy at Glasgow 
University. On the de.ith of I'rofessor jowett he 
succeeded him as Ma.ster of Balhoi College, but 
retired in 

Calrd, lUrs. Hona, a daiing writer on marriage pro- 
blems and novelist, w hose story, 7 'he If'tngo/ .izruel, 

E ublished in 1889, created considerable stir, and 
as been foMowed Ijy numerous other notable novels. 
Oalrna, Earl (1819-1885), was one of the ablest 
lawyers of Ins day, who, on entering Parliament ui 
1853, soon gainc(.l a high reputation for eloquence 
and statesin.iiishij} lie was ayipointed Solicitor- 
General 111 1858 by Lord Derby, was siib'sequeiitly 
Attorney -Gener.il and a Lord justice of Ap))cal, 
and under Mr. Disraeli became Lord Chancellor in 
x868, serving in the same cajiacity in the second 
Disraeli Administration, lii 1878 he was elevated to 
an Earldom. 

Calus, Dr. John (1510 -1573), physician to 
Edward VI. and Queens Mary .and Elizabeth, and 
nine times President of the College of Physici.ans. 
His name is commemorated in Cams College, 
Cambridj^. 

Oalamy* Edmund (1600-16G6), a Puritan theologian 
who en^ged with much eiithusiasin m tl:‘s>i religious 
controversies of his time. Although he w.is one of 
the Assembly of Divines, and continued a 
Nonconformist, he was made one of the King’s 
Chaplains at the Restoration, but became a seceuer 
under the Act of Unifoniiity and died in retirement. 
Caldecott. Randolph (Z846-168&), a book illus- 
trator of great merit and humour. Left a position as 
bank clerk at Manchester in xeys, find settled in 
London, where for the rest of his life he was a 
successful producer of black and white illustrations. 
Calderon de la Baroa. Pedro (z6oo-z68il, a 
Spanish dramatist of great eminence whose plays 


number nearly aoo. He was writer of court spec- 
tacles for Pliilip IV. 

Callgul% CaluB Cttsar, was the third of the 
Roman Emperors, who from a yieaceful beginning in. 

A. D. 373, worked up to a sanguinary and licentioii:-. 
ending. He was murdered in A.D. 41, after having 
disgusted the people with his monstrous acts. 

Calloott, Sir Auguetua Wall (1779-7844)- 
Attained great eminence as a landscape painter, 
being elected K. A. in iRio and knighted in 1837. 

Calloott. John Wall. Mus. Doc. (1766-183X). 
Brother of the preceding. A composer to whom wc 
owe many delightful glees and a musical grammar. 
Calvd, Madame Emma (b 1866). One of 
Europe's must f.iiiioiis prime donne ; made he: 
first appearance .a.s Matgiientu in Gounod's “ Faust " 
ar Brussels in 1882 ; sniw in Mascdgm's “ C.avalleria 
RustiLanu"ai Co\ cut Garden ten ye.irs later. Her 
greatest part is Carmen. 

Calvepley. Charles Stuart (1831-1 8S4). wa.s 
educated at Harrow and Oxforil, niiu from 1858 tr> 
the time of Ins flrjith pul lished numerous verses and 
translations, w'hich enjoyed much favour. As a 
wnLer of society verses lie partiruUirly excelled. 

Calvin. John (1509-15C41, one of the le.idmg Re 
fonners of the *5111 cutilury. Was born In Picardy 
and attained great populanrv as n preacher 1:1 Pans, 
but was expelled, and subsequently lived at Geneva 
where he cuiitiiiued to preach the new doctnne 
givm,^ it tliat special shaiic wnich resiiltcil in tlm 
loniiation of the Calvinist body, distinguished by its 
greater austerity trom that of the Lut!icran.\ 
CaiMii's w iitin;'s cominise fifty -three voli’iiies. 

Cam bon. M. Paul (i>. 184 ^), Fiench AmL>.iss.!dor ir 
1 oiidon fioin 1808, and one of the authors of the 
French 'Prt'aty w itli t.reat Britain. 

Cambridge. H.R.H. the Duke of (18x9-1904). 
W.IS giaiidsoii of Georpj III. and cousin to Queen 
Victoria. Entered the British Army in 1837, receiving 
the r.-ink of colonel, and held various appointments 
in Ireland mid ('Isew'herc. In 1854, four ycurs after 
he had succeeded to the dukedom, was sent to the 
Crimea to lake up a cotiimancl, ,iiid was uicscnt a* 
the battles of the Alma, Balakliiva and Inkennan 
In 1863 was appointed Conimaiidcr-iii-Chief, a pose 
which he held with 110 little distinction for 33 years 
He resigned in 1B95. 

Camden. William (i 5 «;i-t 033 ), an antiquary, his 
torian, and m.ister of vvestnuiister School, whosi- 
reseat dies, especially in the field of topograph) 
have been of the greatest value. He ofcame 
Clareiicicux Kiiig-at-Arnis, and was buried in 'West- 
minster Abbey. The Camden Society is named 
after him. 

Cameron. Richard, one of the Scottish T7t) 
century preachers who rtiiscd the standard of reio’.i 
in defence of the Solemn League and Covenant ; lie 
was, after many vicissitudes, slain in combat near 
Aird’s Moss, Ayrshire, in 1680. The members of the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church were aftenvard^ 
called 'Canieronians. *< 

Cameron, 'Verney Lovett (1844-1894), a noted 
African explorer who was the first to cioss the 
African continent from cast to west. Explored Lake 
Tanganyika, and made many valuable genjiiapliical 
discoveries. In 187a wf‘nt out to find Ln ingstonc, 
and in 1873 met a jiarty of names bearing the dead 
body to the coast. 

CamllluB, Maroue Furlue, was five times 
Dictator of the Koiiian Kepubhc, a supporter of the 
patrician order, and one of the most successful oi 
the Roman generals. He died of the pestilence, 

B. C. 365. 

Camoens, Lute de (1534-1579), the author id tho 
“Lusiad,” the great epic ixocm of Portugal, which 
sets forth the adventures of the discoverer^ of India, 
and celebrat|» the achievements of the principal 
personages in Portuguese history. 

Campbell, John, Bajpon (z779-i86r), an eminent 
* lawyer who entered Parliament in 1830. Became 
Attorney-General in 1834, Irish Chancellor in 1841 . 
CiianceUor of the Duchy of Lancaster in XB46, Chief 
Justice of the Queen's Bench in 1850, and Lord 
Chancellor In 1859. He inaugurated important \eg^ 
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reforms in connection with newspaper libel and the 
power of arrest in cases of disputra debt ; and also 
wrote the Lives of the Lord Chawellors and the 
Lives of the Chief yustices. 

Campbell. Rev. R. J* (b. X867), one of the popular 
Conm-efirationalist preachers of the day. and pastor 
of the City Temple, London, succeeding; the late 
Dr. Parker. A man of neat earnestness and elo- 
quence, and one of the religions forces of the time. 
A keen politician of Socialistic tendencies, and 
propounder of what Ls called the New Theology.** 
.Campbell. Thomae (1777-1844). the well-known 
poet who at twenty-two published The Pleasures 
of Hope." a Hntish classic. M.iny of his lyrics and 
song^ take high rank, notably "Ye Mariners of 
Hnmand," " Hohenlinden," " The Battle of the 
Baltic,” and "The Haile of Erin.” Ho was g^ted 
a Crown pension of £200 a year, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Campbell-Bannepman, Rt. Hon. Sir Henry 

(1836-1908), Premier .iiid ?ir*-t Lord of the 
Treasury in the Liberal Ministry formed by him in 
December, igoe, iiiilil shortly before Ins death m 
April, 1908. w.is educated .it Glasgow University 
and Trinity College, Cambridge. Entered Parlia- 
ment in 18^ From 1871-1H74 was Financial Secre- 
t.iry at tlie War Oince ami again from i88o-i86a; 
Secretary to the Adiniraltv 1889-1884; and Chief 
Secretary for Irelaiul 1884-1885. In t88ij he was Mr. 
Gladstone’s secretary for War, and filled the same 
olHco also 111 189s- 1895 under Lord Rosebery, Upon 
the defait of the Roschciy Ministry 111 1895, Sir 
Henry was forced into Opposition, and was chosen 
subsequently to succeed Sir William llarcourt as 
Le.ider of Ills Party. He became Pnme Minister at 
the close ol 1905, and formed <1 Govenirnent which 
reccivi'il a very TaCge majority <it the ensuing Genciul 
J UL'iinn. A statue 01 Sir H<*nry was unveiled at 
Stilling by Mr. Asquith, Nov. i, 1913. 

Canning,' Charles John, Earl and Ylsoount 
ii8i3-T8Sj), tliird son of George ^^Canning, was Post- 
m.ister-Cieneral 1853-1855, and Governor-General of 
India 1855-1662. 

Canning, Oeorge (1770-1837), entered Parliament 
in 1793 and became 1 great orator and a devoted 
adherent of Pitt, under v/nom he served first as Under- 
secretary of State and later as Treasurer to the 
\.ivv He was Secretary for Foreign Aifairs under 
the Tliike of Porrhiid, and in 1827 became 'Prime 
Minister, but du-d four months Liter. 

Canning, Vlsconnt Stratford de Radolllfa 
11786-1880), consmof George Canning, was the dis- 
‘^inguished di]ilom<itist nho carried out many difficult 
hikT delicate niis.sions abroad with linlliant success. 
.111(1 was aiioslrophiserl liy T ennyson as " the voice of 
England in the East.” I'he statues of the three 
t'aiimngs stand side by side m the North Transept 
of Westminster Abbey. 

Canova, Antonio (1757-1833), an Italian sculptor, 
whose influent e was liighly marked, and whose 
works acliieved the first eminence. In i8oa w.as 
aiipointeil chief curator of Rom,\n works of art by 
I\>pc I'iiis Vll., and afterwards was made Marquis 
of Ischia. 

Canterbury. Arohblehop of. (See David- 
son.) 

Canute the Great (995-1035). invaded England 
with a Danish force, ami m loij succeeded in 
dethroning Efhelreti the Unready, anti setting up his 
own father. Sweyn, in Ethel red's stead. Sweyn 
dying in iv>x4, Canute claimed the crown, but it took 
him some yeirs to firmly establish himself, He 
developed into a wise and beneficent sovereign, and 
reigned until 1035 peacefully. 

Caraoalla. Haroua Auralluu (a.d. 188-3x7), a 
native of Gaul, who became Roman Emperor in 
succession to his fatlier, Scveriis, when the latter 
died at York in six. Camcalla madeievil use of his 
opportunities, proved himself excessively selfish and 
cruel, and was assassinated by one of his guards. 

Caraotaoua was the name by which a Prince of* 
ancient Britain liecame famed for his resistance to 
the Romans in the 1st century. He was ultimately 
4 e 4 iptured and taken prisoner to Rome, where the 


Emperor Claudius was so moved by his dignity ol 
bearing that he rardon^d him. 

Camw. BRmfyidn Hoom (X603-1770), the son of a 
Devonshire clergyman, acquired notoriety by long 
association with gypsies, who styled him their “ King.’ 
Carew. Thomas (158^1639). a poet of great 
tenderness wliose graceful songs were hig hly popular 
in their day, s'nd long retained thmr puice in 
collections of Bntish jioetry. 

Caroy. Henry, was an illegitimate son of George 
Savuc, Marquis of Halifax, and was very popular for 
a number of years as a writer of light dramatic 
pieces, in which lyrics formed a chief feature. His 
best known song is "Sally in Our Alley," still 
familiar to everyone. He died in 1744 

Carey, William. lAD. liyOi-xBji), the first Baptist 
inissfonary to proceed to India, and from 1800 to 
1830 Professor of Orieiibil Languages at Port 
William College, Calcutta. Became famed as an 
Oriental scliolar, and published twenty-four different 
translations of the .Scriptures. 

Carleion, William <1798-1869), an Irish novelist 
whose stories had great vogue during tlie first half of 
the 19th century. His 7 'roits ana Stories of the 
Irish Peasantry are prohalily unequalled in true 
depiction of tin* lives, tri.ils and humours of the Irish 
people of the novelist's time. He for many years 
enjoyed a crown pension of £xxi. 

Carllle, The Rev. Prebendary W. (b. 1847), is 
Rector of St. Mary-at-Hill, and founder of the 
Church Army, wiiich wU', started iii 1882, and lias 
iqiw.'irds of 8(X) trained workers, the organisation 
involving an exfienditiirc in mission work, distribu- 
buttons and r^'lief of £170,000 a year. Mr. Carlile is 
an mdefatigablc worker 111 this CrtUsc. 

Carlisle, Bishop of. (See Dialed 

Carlyle, Thomas (1795-1881), was educated at 
Edinburgh University, and, alter p,-issing through 
some X cars ol teaclimg drudgery, settled m London 
in 1844 and liogan the cjner of a .serous man of 
letters ; luit, Miarrying Jane W'clsh in ic'96 lie returned 
to Scotland and spent the next few years on a farm 
at Craigeiiputtoch, coming to London again m 
1834. aleanwhile he had written much that had 
attracted serious attention m the highest literary 
tircics, and was geiu;Mll> regarded as cipiippcd for 
fuiuie literary greatness. Ills Sartor /iaartus was 
niii'hsheil in 1833 1834. In 1837 he gave a scries of 
iiiStoriCA* lectures in Loiutoii, and m 1839 his 
Chartum apoe.trcil. From that time forward his 
pen never rclaxecL 1 1 is french Revolutron, Fast 
and Present, Life and Letter \ of Oliver Crottrwell, 
Latter-Day Pamphlets and / redertt k the Great 
were works of noble couceiilioii, of undoubted 
bnllianre, and lotiy aspiration. 

Carmen Bylva tb. 1841), the pen name of the 
Queen of Kouniania, who has achieved no small 
fame as a poetess, and for good deeds and noble 
chanties. 

Carnegie, Andrew (b. 1835 in Dunfermline, 
Scotland), emigrated to Americ,! with his father in 
1848, and after passing tlirougli iiiiirh menial employ- 
ment became totmected with the I'ennsylvania 
Railroatl, as Divisional Supermteiiclcnt at Pittsburg, 
and iiltiinately established the Carnegie iron works, 
from which lie retired in 1901 with a fortune of many 
millions. His munificent gifts for Free Libraries, 
educational work, and charitable oitjects generally 
are well known. In 1913, at tiie opening of the 
Palace of Peace at the Hague, of which he bore the 
cost, he was the recipient of many honours. His 
Scotch seat is Skibo Castle, butherlandslure. 

Carnot. Oenaral Lazare (17^-1833), was a 
prominent figure ini the French Resolution, and 
member of the Comniittee of Public Safety under 
Robespierre. Later on was Minister of War under 
Napoleon, while the latter was Consul. 

Carnot. Majde Franoola S. (1837-1894), grandson 
of the last-named. Elected to tlie French National 
Assembly in 01870 and in 1887 became President of 
the Republic. Was assassuuited by an Anarcliist at 
Lyons in 1894. 

Cavollno, Quean, wife of George IV. (1768-1881), 
was married to her husband in 1795 while he waw 
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Prince of Wales. The Royal couple lived tocher 
only a very short time. When Geoiffe succeeded to 
tlic throne in iSso the Queen took steps A> assert her 
position, and the Kin^ retaliated by havinff a Bill 
introduced to dissolve the marriafre ; the result was 
the famous trial before the House of Lords, ivlien 
Lord Broufi^hton distinf^uished himself by a most 
eloquent defence of the Queen. The Bill was 
passed by a irntrow inajority, but public feeling; 
was too strong on the side of the Queen to admit 
of its being enforced, and she died the fallowing 
year. 

Cappanter. William Bapjamln (181:1-1885), an 
eminent doctor and scientist, who.se Pnucifiie^ of 
Physiology is a standard text-book, and whose deep- 
sea dredging c^rditions yielded rich roMilts. 

Capplngton, Earl of. (Sec Lilnoolnahlpet 
Marquess of.) 

Carson, Rt. Hon. Sir E., M.P. (b. 1854). 1ms had 
a highly successful career first at the Irish and then 
at the h'liglisli Bar, being called to the former in 1877 
and to the latter in Was elected M.P for 

Dublin Uiiivcrhity in 1892: in 19C0 was made 
Solicitor-General and knighted. Was before tliat 
first Solicitor-General and then Attorney-General 
ill Ireland. From rota to the outbreak of the war 
in 1914 led a scini-niilitant organisation in Ulster 
against the Home Rule BilL 

Oawsr, JaoqusB, the famous X5th century navi- 
gator, born at St. Malo, whose exploration of 
Canada, and especially of the gulf and river of St. 
Lawrence, proved of great geographical importance. 

Cartwright, Edmund, DT). (1743-1833). was 
rector of Goadby Marwood, and wliilc visiting 
Buxton had his attention drawn to certain mechani- 
cal problems, and semo work and invented the power 
loom, and later on also invented a wool-combing 
machine. Although these inventions were ultimately 
developed into tortune-making instruinems, they 
benefited their inventor but little, and ui 180^ 
PorUaifient made him a grant of ;£ro,0Q0. In 1904 a 
Cartwright Memorial Hall was opened at Bradford, 
the gift of Lord Masham, in coiumeiiioratioii of 
Cartwright's achie^'cmeius. 

Caruso, Signor, the celebrated tenor, was bom in 
Florence, and made his first operatic appearance in 
his native city. His success has been unbounded. 
Besides being a great smger, he is a man of many 
activities, and, aiiioi^ other things, is a clever 
caricr.tunst. 

CssablanoB, Louis (1754-X798), captain of the 
French flagship L'Orient at the battle of tlie /<ile. 
He and his tcn^cnr-old son died together in the 
burning sliip, refusi^ to quit the vess^. 

C.uissl, Et. Hon. Sir Ernest, G.C.B.. P.C., etc. 
<b. 1853), one of King Edward VIl.'s personal 
(fiends, and a great financier. Endowed, in his 
Majesty’s name, a samilomiin for coiisuirptivcs at a 
cost ol ^30n,c'CK). He made a gift of a similar amount 
for the benefit of j«»or Gernmns in England ami poor 
English III Germany. 

Cassius^ Longinus, a distinguished Roman general 
who opposed die Dictatorship of Tulius Caesar, and 
took part in his murder. He died in 43 B.C.. after 
being defeated by Mark Antony. 

Csjitlsrsagh, Lord (1769^1822). British Minister of 
War and Foreign Secretary during the Napoleonic 
wars, who incuired much uiipupiiUrity because of 
the dLsastrous conditmn of Ivime ulfairs. Succeeded 
to the Marquisate of Londonderry iii i8az, and ended 
his life by suicide tlie following year. 

Onthsrinsy Bt., was the name borne cele- 
brated virgin oi Alexandria, who was put to cicath in 
J07 for professing Christianity, being, according to 
tome accounts, tortured on a spiked wheel before 
execution, though other authorities aver that the 
Intended torture w.as miraculously prevented. From 
this we get the term “ St. Catherine’s wheel." Her 
festival is on November astlu 

USathsvlns of Apagon (i4S3-x^)t first wife of 
Henry VIII., Imviiig previously been the wife of 
Ariltur, Henry’s elder brother, w'^o died shortly after 
the marriage. She was the daughter of Ferdinand 
end Isabella of Spam. The king mvorced her in 1536. 


Catbsrlns 11., Bmpnss of Rosala ( 77 a 9 -z 796 ), 
wife of Peter III., who was murdered ; succeeamg 
him, she proved lierseif a capable ruler for a time, 
but ultimatelynve way to licentious excesses, which 
almost mined Russia by their heavy cost. Slie was 
called the “ Semiramis of the North." 

Oathsrliis ds* Msdlol (15x9-1589), wife of Henry II. 
of France, and a woman of commanduig power and 
Influence, especially during her Regency, which con- 
tinued while her son Charles IX was in his minority. 
Her antagonism to the Protestants led to the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew. In spite of her cruelty, she 
was an able woman, and showed a great appreciation 
of art and literature. 

Cattllnii, Luolus Berglus (laBJSa b.c.), made 
himself notorious for the conspiracy he plotted, but 
failed to carry to succcut, against the Consul Cicero- 
He was Impeached before the Senate, expelled from 
Rome, and ultimately slain in battle. 

Cato, Harous Porolus (334-149 B.c.), a Roman 
statesnian, soldier, and writer, of strict virtue, sim- 
plicity and wisdom, who strongly condemned the 
luxury of his time. He was sumamed " the Censor." 
He wrote a history, still extant in fragments. 

Cato, Marcus Porolns, the Younger (95.46 B.C.), 
great-grandson of the last-named ; after some military 
expermnee was elected Tribune, and on the out- 
break of the Civil War in 49 sided with Pnmpcy. 
Being in danger of capture, he retired to his tent, 
read portions of Plato's Pherdo, and then slew 
himself rather than be taken by the enemy. 

Cattermols, Georgs (1800-1868), a noted book- 
illustrator and watcr-cnloiir artist, whose drawings 
for Scott’s novels, Shakespeare's plays, and other 
work^: were marked by imich delicacy. 

Catullus, CalUB Valerius I87-54 B.C.), an elegant 
Roin.xn jKiet, whose lyrics to I-esbia are amongst the 
finest compositions of tlic kind in literature. 
CavBlgnao, Eugene Louts (x8o3-t 857). a pro- 
muieiit French genera! of Republican principles who, 
on the outbreak of the Revolution of 1848, was made 
Dictator of Pans, and unsuccesstully opposed Louis 
Napoleon for the office of President. After that he 
lived in retirement, and refused to take the oath to 
the Emperor after the Coup d’Etat. 

Cavendish, Lord Frederick Charles (1835- 
1882), adopted a political career, and gave promise of 
future eminence, but in 1882, after being appomted 
Chief Secretary for Irekinrl, was assassinated along 
with Mr. Burke in Phtrnix l^rk. 

Cavendish, Sir Thomas (i557'X593), an adven- 
turous English navigator who, in addition to adding 
considerably to the geographical knowledge of his 
time, made many daring att-acks u{x»n the Spaniards 
and secured much booty. He died at sea. 

Caveur, Count dl (iBio-1861), a distinguished 
Italian st.’itesinan, who, as Premier and adviser to 
Victor Emmanuel, did much to secure the unification 
of Italy. 

Cawdor, Earl (1847-19x1). an Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioner 1895-1905, clyirnian of the Great Western 
Railway, and First Lord of the Admiralty. X905. 

Canton, William (1422-1491), was burn m Kent and 
employed in commerce for a tune. While visiting 
Flanders he obt.ainecl an insight into the then new 
inventiun of printing, and afti;rwards set up a printing- 
press of his own at Westminster, where he published 
a number of black letter books. 

Ceoll, Lord Hugh, M.P. (b. 1869), son of late 
Marquis of Salisbury, was educated at Eton and 
Oxford, and represented Greenwich in Parliament 
1895-1906. proving himself a clever debater and^.-* 
Free Trader. He was elected M.P. for Oxford 
University in ipio. 

Cecil, Lord Robert, M.P. (b. 1864). fourth son of 
the third Marimis of Salisbury, whose private Secre. 
tary he was. Took an active part in the Home Rule 
and Welsh Disestablishment discussions, and was a 
prominent member of the Marconi Committee. Sat 

, tor East Marylebone from 1906 to 19x0. Returned 
for Hltchin, 1911. 

Csollta, 8t„ the patron saint of music. Was S 
Christian martyr of the 3rd century. She Is sak) to 
have been the first to hitroduce Instrumental with 
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vocal music into Christian worship. Her festal day 
is November eand. 

CavdlOt a Saxon who invaded Wessex in the early 
part of the 6th century, and made liiniself ruler of 
that kit|{jrdoni, becoming' ancestor of the English 
Royal line. He conquered the Isle of Wight in 530. 

Cavvantas (I547'i6i6>, famous throug^hout the 
world as the author of Don Quixote. He nad a most 
adventurous career, taking part in many iiiilitaiy 
expeditions, and not turiung to literature until his 
retirement from the profession 01 arms. In spite of 
the great success of his work, he died in poverty. 

XhflLO. Bt*» was Bishop of York and subsequently of 
Mercia in the ytli century, and won much renown for 
his piety and learning. 

Chalmera, Blr Mackenzie Dalzell, R.C.B., 
C.S.l. ib. 1847), was permanent Under. Secretary of 
State for the Home Department 1^3-8. Educated 
at King's College. London, and Uxlord, and is a son 
of Dr. F. S. C. Chalmers. Called to the Bar rgnp 
and has served the oHices of Revising Barrister, 
Counsel to the Board of Trade. County Court Judi^c, 
law ineniber of the Council of tlio Viceroy of India, 
and Chief Justice of Gibraltar. 

Chalmers, Thomas. D.D (1780- 1847). a .ScAftLsh 
Free Church Minister and philosojiher w'ho mado a 
great name <is preacher and writer on theology. 

Chamberlain, Rt. Hon. Joseph (1836-1014). 
was burn at Camberwell C^rove. London. Maile 
a fortune in SCI cw manufacture m Birmingham, after 
which he did much active municipal work at Bir- 
mingham. In 1876 he entered Parliament, and 
became a national political figure, At first he was an 
enthusiastic Liberal with Republican tendencies, and 
served various otficus under Mr. Gladstone. When 
the Home Rule split occurnHl, he liucame the most 
active member of the Liberal-Unionist p.irty. 1111895; 
he accepted oflBcu as Secretary of State for the 
Colonies under Lord Salisbury, and in that post won 
a great reputation, notwithstanding the fact tli.it 
during his term of oflice lie had the Boer War to 
contend with, and that outbidi* his own party he was 
regarded as being the duet utithor of the trouble. 
In May, 1903, he caused great bcusatioii by suddenly 
.'idvocating a scheme of fiscal reform, involving a 
artial return to Protection. This policy, for the 
^etter advocacy ol which he resigned the Colonial 
^ ’ .'idi^ptcd .15 one of 

the leading planks of the Unio.ust platform. Mr. 
Chaiiiberl.nn was mcapaciiatcd by illness from parlia- 
mentary duties for some years pn'o. ro his death. 

Chambevlaln, Rt. Hon. J. Auzten, M.P. 
(b. 1863), eldest son of Mr. Joseph Cliamberlain, was 
educated at Rugby and Cambridge, and has rmre- 
sented East Worcestershire since 1893 Has filled 
the positions of Civil Lord of the Admiralty, Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury and Postmaster- 
General, and in i^'^ became Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, which position he sustained until the 
Liberals came into power at the end of 1905. 

Chambzvs, Roben ( 1809- 1871 h the younger of the 
brothers William and Robert Chambers, the well- 
known publisliers of popular literature and founders 
of Chamber's Jourtial, Eirly .showed literary 
gifts and, besides being a chief contributor to the 
Journal and other pumications issued by the firm, 
was the author 01 Vestiges of Creation^ a work 
published anonymously that went through many 
editions before its author's name was known. 

Chambani, William (,^800-1883), brother of the last- 
nained. Was the business genius of the firm, and by 
hishlghcharacter and public spirit was much esteemed 
^ his fellow citizens, becoming Lord Provost eA 
Edinburgh, and living to receive the offer of a 
baronetcy, which hr died before he was able to accept. 
Chambava, Blr William (i726-z7cS}, a British 
architect, who rclMiilt Somerset House in 1775. 
Xhamboml, Hanrt Charlea, Confta da (1890- 
X8S3), son of the Dug de B«rrl, was regarded as the 
Bourbon claimant to the ^French thime after the 
overthrow of Napolera HI., and there were times 
when success seemed almost within his grasp, but 
be allowed opportunities to pass, and Uvea In retire- 
ment during tne later years of his life. 


ChamplalB, Bamnal d«, a French navigator 
who founds Quebec in t6o8, and in the following 
year discov8ea the lake known by his name, 

ChanoalloP, RlofaB>Pd, the trade pioneer and 
seaman, who in 1553 niade his way to Moscow and 
nemtiated a trading treaty for England with Russia, 
and led to the formation of the Muscovy Company. 

Channlntf, Wllllmm Bllary (1780-1849). an 
American Unitarlaa minister and writer, whose 
efforts in the cause of slavery abolition were greatly 
appreciated, niid whose sermons and writings dis< 
played great power and earneHtne&s. His nephew 
(also called William Ellery) was a gifted journalist, 
poet, and general writer (1818-1901). 

Cliantpey, Blr Frajicls (1781-Z84X), a renowned 
English sculptor who contributed many fine statues 
to Wdhtminster Abbey and St. Paul's. He was made 
an R. A. in z8z8, and received a knighthood in 1836. 
He left a considerable fortune to the Royal Academy, 
to take effect after Lady Chantrey's death, and to be 
appropriated m the purchase of works of art for the 
encouragement of sculpturr and paintmg. 

Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Hanry, M.P. (b. zBsz). entered 
Parliament in x868 and sat as a Lincolnshire county 
member for thirty-eight years ; during which period 
he successively filled the offices of Cliancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, President of the Board of 
Agriculture, and of the Local Government Board. 
Has been a consistent Protectionist from the first, 
and advocated Mr. Chaniberlaii.’s subsequent Fiscal 
Policy long before tliat geiitleuiaii had any thought 
of abandoning Free Trade. Mr. Chaplin has 
perhaps won more renown as a sportsman tlian as a 
politician. He lost his old seat ui 1906, but has sat 
for Wimbledon since 1907. 

Chapman, Oaorga (I559-I<S34). an Elizabethan 
dramatist, who acquired more fame by his transla- 
tion of Homer than by his plays Keats's sonnet on 
readuig Chapman's " Homer'' is a splendid tribute 
to the old dramatist. 

Charlamatfne (743-8x4). the celebrated ruler, 
general, and statcbiiian, who from being K ''ag of the 
Franks became Emperor of the Konatns, and 
governed an empire comprising Gaul. Italy, and 
large fiarts of S^xitn and Germany. His rule was 
as wise as ;c was powerful 

Charles Edward (Btuart), the "Young Pre- 
tender *’ as he came to b'* called (1730-Z788). 
grandson of James II., and the hero of 1745, lived in 
exile after Cullodcn. and liis Utcr career was mainly 
one of dissipation. 

Charles 1. (1600-1649), succeeded his father Tames I. 
as King of England in Z635, and from the first was 
hi more or lass conflict with Parliament. His 
monetary demands and unliiit taxation led to the 
violent opposition which resulted in tiie Civil War, 
the story of which Ls known to every reader of 
history. He v/as beheaded in front ot the Banqueting 
House at Wliitehall. Jan. 30. i649> 

Charles II. (1630-1685). W.is in command of the 
Royalist forces ui the West during the Civil War, 
aiui escaped to the Continent after Naseby. 
Subscquentlv he became the King at the Restora- 
tion, and, following upon the sober quictiide of the 
Conimonwfsalth period, formed an acceptable change 
to t)ie people at large until, by his excesses, of one 
kind and another, he proved his unkingiiness of 
character. He contrived to keep himself felrly 
popular, however, despite his extreme .selfishness, 

Charlaz Y. (1500-1558) was the dommating European 
figure for many years, being Emperor of Gennany 
and King of Spain, at a time when his tactful policy 
enabled tiiin to guard the interests of both Catholics 
and Protestants with considerable success. 

CharlB* XII. of Bweden (1683-1718) was a brave 
but impulsive monarch whose rule was distinguished 
for a farless and often toolhardy policy of war, in 
the execution of which he sometimes sustained 
serious defeat. Peter the Great was victorious over 

• him at PuUowaa, and he was killed at tiie siege of 
Frederickshall, Norwsy. 

Chulotte, PrInooM Antfastfe (1796-1817), only 
daughter of George IV.. married Leopold I. of 
Bel^m in z8z6 and died the following year. 
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Chajisepot. Antoine* was the inventor of the 
brecch^oadinjr riHe bearing his name, and used by 
tlic I'rencii anny against the Germans %n 1870-1871. 
bur now lone superseded. , 

Chateanbrlana, Fpan9olB Bane (1768-1848), 
had ,au adventurous and somewhat eccentric political 
career, but m the midst of it all he contrived to 
write a number of htories, poems and essays, which 
give him a pruiiiuient place m French literature, 
llis Atala and The Martyrs arc woiks of genius. 
Chatham. William Pitt, Earl of (1708-1778). had 
a long and dislinguishcd career as a sidtesin.in. and 
was die most eloquent rarlianicntanan of his tunc. 

In the lonjf conflict with France that preceded the 
American War ol Independence, Cliatham showed 
groat rcsoiircerulnc.ss and vigour, but his ]>atrioiic 
eflbits were of little mail ag mist the obstinacjltiof the 
King and liis ihirty, and lie ultiiiiaLely rutned from 
rontention, only inaking a Inst appearance in the 
House ot Lords to urge a greater icsistancc to the 
AinenCim Coloiiisra, and, after a jiuiverliil speech, 
fell back in an ajioplectic lit and died a few weeks 
later, being burud in Westminster Abbey. 
Chatterton, Thomas (1752-1770), "the inarvclhms 
boy who perished m In', priilt*,'’ was the son ol a 
llristul sexton, and .istonished the world as a youth in 
his teens by oiroring a nuiiibur of MS. poems, ItalUds 
and records as having been unearthed by l.un from 
an old muinnieiit chest in the Cluirch of St. Man . 
RedchfTe. 'fhesc writings were afterw.irds i»t«ned 
to be the ecu 11 post Mon ot Ch.uteiton hunself, md .ii 
oiicc' gave him a po.>itiun as a poet, lie went to 
London, biitiniet with siicli ill succcs.s that in Ins 
des)iair he poisoned hunselt. 

Chaucer, Geoffrey (tr/rn 1340-1100), known as the 
“Father of English poetry ” Arineifd imnioitclity 
by his “CanUTDury laics." supposed to be related 
by dilfcrent classes of jiilgrinis, and giving a most 
graphic dcsci nit ion of tlie lift .iinl chaiautTs of his 
time. He was buried in W cstipiii.sier Abbey 
Chelmsford. Bishop ot. (See Watts-Dltch- 
fleld. The Rt. Rev. J. E.) 

Cherubini, Marla L. Zenobl, C. S. (1700-184?) 
an Italian musical composer who spent the best 
part of his life m Fari.s, and there wrote operas, 
Masses, and other compositions instinct with melodic 
race and fervour of expression, 
ester. Bishop of. (See Jayne.) 

Chesterfleld, Earl of (1694-1773), the fourth Earl, 
and a statesman of note. His fame rests, however, 
upon his Letters to his Son, which for imrity of style 
and grace oi expic.ssion have sclduni been excelled, 
thougn the mural they point is not always one chat 
modern ideas would endorse. 

Chesterton, G. K. (b. 1874), one of the most 
active of our younger writers Contributes a weekly 
essay to the Illustrated Loudon News and kcejis 
himself 111 evidence in many literary and journalistic 
quarter^; handles social questions, art, politics, .ind 
criticism, with ec|ii.il dexterity and nudaiity. Has 
published siiidies ot tin: live*, anil works of Robert 
BrowniiUTaiid C'li.irlrs IJiLkeiis 
Cheyne, Rev. T. K., D.Litr , RD (b. 1841). Fellow 
of Balliol College, .inil in 18A5 nppuiiited Oriel Pro- 
fessor at Oxford and Canon of Rochester. Was a 
member of the Old Testament Revision Company, 
and IS a well-known and prolific writer on Biblical 
subjects. One of his latest works, published 111 1907, 
was Traditions and ReLe/i of Ancient Lrael. 
Chllllndworth* William (i6u'j-i644), a divine 
whose Religion of Protestants was .111 influential 
book. Had a rather curious career, in later Jtfe being 
converted to Romanism from Proteslanllsin. and 
then turning to Protestantism again and joining the 
Royal forces on the breaking out of the Civil War. 
when he was taken prisoner and died. 

Chllston, Viscount (formerly the Right Hon. A. 
Akers-Douglas) (b. 1851). Conservative statesman, 
who seived in turn as nrliamentary Secretary to the 
Treasury. First Commissioner of Waiks, and Home 
Secretary. also nn efficient Party Whip. 

Rai.scd to the Peeram, 1911. 

Chins* Dowager impress of (1835-1908), was 
a slave child , afterwards found her way into tlie 
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Eiuporor's harem, and after a time was promoted to- 
the position ofleadmg wife. On the Emperor’s death 
she became Regent, an office which she filled with 
much administrative ability until the termination ol 
the late kmperoPs minority in 1889. In 1898 she 
dethroned him, however, and ruled in his stead up 
to November. 1908, when they both died suddenly. 
Chlpipendala, Thomas* a celebrated designer of 
lurniture whose examples arc now highly prized and 
fetch big prices. He was a native of Worcestershire 
(born in 1760). but made his name in London, having 
a fihop 111 St. Martin's Lane. 

Chlroi, Sir Valentine (b. 1853), director of the 
loreqn* depiirtment of the Times, iS^o-igia, and a 
writer of .special weight and authority on Eastern 
subiecls. 

Chisholm* Hutfh, editor ol the “Encyclopaedia 
Britaniiic.i " |b. 1806), educated nt Felsted.iiul Uxfuid 
(Corpus Chnsti), isunlhe editors'll staff of the Times, 
and a frequent contributor to the chief reviews 
Choate, the Hon. Joseph Hodtfes (b. 183?), an 
eminent Aiiicriv:.iii l.iwycr and politicinn, \i lio wn , 
United St.'iica Aiiib.ts'-.ulor to Great Britain from 
to 1905. and tilled the position iiitli gnvit dis- 
tiiKtion. Mr. Cho.ite is a coiisin of Rufus Ghuate. a 
great Aineni-.iii lauvei (1799-181', 9) who ^succeeded 
l>.i]iiel Wi bster .is a Senator 111 1841. 

Chopin, Frederic F. (b. .'it Warsavi, 1809, d. in 
P.ins. 1840), A cclebi.ited composer and pi.tnist, who 
seitleil III Pans in i8)i and iiiirreiliately took up a 
I'roMiintMit nosition, and in tlie next tew \ ears g.ive 
10 the worlil some ot the most beautifully Yiscinaiini; 
coinposilious for thctu.ino ever wiitten. lie lived a 
hic of rom.uice. .nut died ol consumption at 10 
Christie, Sir W. H. M. (b. 1845). wa.> educated at 
Trmit> College, Cambridge*, ol whirh hi became .1 
Fellow. In i87>.. w.is api)0‘nicd Chief A'i.ast.tn; at 
the Royal Ob, CM dory, and \v.i> Astronomer Royal 
from ic«8x to 1910. ilris written a Manuiil pf 
J 'emeufury .! <.iri hoirv, .md is tlm pwentor of 
iduiolc mpiuviniintc >11 iristniiueiits 01 astral 
observation. Id idt K.C.H. in iw 
Christopher* St.* was. 1 martvrof the 3rd century, 
to whom i-^riMi If.usof strongtli were attribiitc'd ! he 
lu'longs both t,> the koiiim and Greek CImrehe.. 
Ills festival day in the loruior is July e3ih and m th 
latter M ly gtli. 

Chrysostom, St. John (m 7-407), a promincnl 
lather mill s,iml of the t,reek, Churcli who w is made 
Arihbishop of Lonstaiuinoiilc and was fiiiiuusior 
Ills eloquent preaching tiid persuasive writing. 
ChuroIiHl, Lord Randolph (1349-1893) was the 
second son of tho Sixth Duke of Marlborough. 
Entered Parlianiciu in 18^4 and four years lator 
became prominent on the Gonsorvativc side tor Ins 
scathing attacks on what he called tlie “UUl G.ing" 
of his own Party, and w.is our* of Mr. Gladstone's 
most sevcic crilic*-. In iBSf he bcc.tme Secretary 
for India, .mil in the Inllow'ing year was Chancellor 
ol the Escliequer and Irider of the House of 
Ci^mmoiis, but atic'r a few months of brilli.int work 
resigned un some difference ot o]muon with ins 
colleagues, and never again held ofhcc. Aftei 1891 fail- 
ing livalth diminished !iis powers, .ind he died in 1895, 
without having (|uitc fulfilled his splendid promise.. 
Churchill, Rt. Hon. Winston B.. M P., First 
l-oril ot the Admir.ilty 1911-15 ( 1 >. 1H74), son of the 
lasi-iiaiiiud, li.'is since his niiietisenih year been a 
l^roimneni public figure. He went through the 
Spanish Canipai^ in Cuha.^ Was with the British 
force during the Indian frontier troubles of 1897-1898 , 
scrv'cd in the Soudan Campaign, and during tlie Boer 
War had many dramatic adventures and verote some 
excellent letters to the papers. During the last few 
> e.irs has been :i pronimcnt figure in Parliament, and 
worked heartily for the Conservatives until Mr. 
(.hambcrlam brought out his Fiscal ]iru|His.iIs, w'licn 
he declared*, against them in the most emphatic 
manner, and eventually joined the I.ibcral ranks, lii 
xgcic was appointed Uiidor-Sccretary for the Colonies, 
anil has .since been a heading member of the Liberal 
Government in the House. In 1908 w.us made 
President of the Board of Trade, and, kisiiig his seat 
at Manchester, was returned lor Dundee. Became 
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Home Secretary in succession to Lord Gladstone on 
the latter beins appointed to the Governor-General- 
ship of South Africa iii 1910. Made a Privy Councillor 
in 1907. Has proved a resourceful and indefatigable 
First Lord. 

Gibber, Colley (167X-X757), a London actor and 
dramatist of great repute in his day. " The Careless 
Husband” and “Love's Last Shift "are considered 
the best of his comedies. He was Poet Laureate 
from 1730 to liis death. 

Cloero, Meroue Tullius (106-43 b.c.), a great 
Roman Republican orator and philosopher, whose 
• works won him great fame and are assured of im> 
mortality. His younger brother, Quintus Tullius 
Cicero ( 103-43 R-C. ). was a Roman soldier of some note. 
Roth were slain. 

Gld, the name given to the f.iinous .Spanish knight. 
Don Rodrigo Diaz, Count of Kivar (zoi’6-1099). whose 
exploits in battle and adventure made him the 
national hero. He drove the Moors out of Spain 
before he Imd completed his twentieth year. 

Clmubuu, Giovanni (1340-1303). a celebrated 
Florentine painter, master of Giotto, and the leader 
of the moveinriit whici: led to the formation of 
what IS Ctilled the Florentine school, llis frescoes 
are of great beauty. 

Clnolnnatus, Lucius Qulnctlus (510-439 R-C ). 

a noble Rmtian of stinple life wlio was chosen 
Dictator while following agncultur.il pursuits, and led 
the Roman nnny agulnst tlie /V^piians and quickly 
defeated them tlu'ii, after only sixteen daj'S of 
Dictatorship, lie returned to his farm. He was called 
upon to fill the office a second time, tweiit3' years 
later, at the age of 80, but died shortly afterwards. 

Glare, John (1793-1864), a humble Northamptonshire 
peasant poet, whose “Poems of Rural Life and 
Scenery” and “The Vill.ige Mihstrel” contain 
come very beautiful sentiments and depictions. His 
later years were spent m a lunatic asylum. 
Clarendon, Bdward Hyde, let Earl of (1609- 
t^4), a statesiiMii of great ability who filled the 
office of Lord High Ch.inceiloi under Charles II., 
and for a tune was in high f.ivour, but, refusing to 

f iander to Charles's whims, dismissed and went to 

ive 111 retirement. His Hutory of the Rebelhon is a 
valuable work, having the advantage of being written 
by one who was a witues% of, and often an important 
(figure in, the events described. His daughter 
Anne was the wife of the Duke of York, after- 
wards James II., and it was hci daughter who 
became Queen Anne. Clarendon died m exile at 
Rouen. 

Glarondon, George Win. Fredk. Yilllers, 
4th Earl of, (1800-1870). an Fnulish vliplomatist and 
statesman ; Minister to Spain 1833-1839, Lord Privy 
Seal in 1840. and subsequently Lord Lieutenant o'f 
Ireland, Plemiiotentiary in Pans, and three tunes 
Foreign Secretary under Palmerston, Kussell, and 
Gladstone respectively. 

Clark, Sir Andrew, Bart. (1836-1893), one of 
the most distinguished doctors of his day, who 
became physici.ui to the London Hosu1t.1l ui 1854, 
and soon afterwards acquired one of tlie largest 
practices in f.isliionahle London, and was a great 
authority on lung diseases. Sir Andrew was a 
Scotsman. 

Clarke, Sir Bdward, K r„ p r. (b 1841). one of 
thf* most eminent rounscl ol the d.iy Lntercd 
Parli.iiiient in 1880, and w.is Solicitor-General from 
i8Rb to 1893. At the General F lection in looo he was 
returned fur the City of I .ondoii, with the lion. A. 
Gibbs, the latter shortly afterwards retiring in favour 
of the Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, who had Iwen defeated 
.It Manchester. Sir Fdward eventually resigned Ins 
seat. He received his early etlucatiou at the City 
of London College and c\ening clas*<cs of King s 
College, London. Retired from tlie Bar, 1914. 
Clarke, Sir George Byden^am. (See 
Bydenhaxn, Lord.) 

Clarkson, Thomas 1*1760- 1846), was one of the 
leaders of the Negro Eiii.inci)-iation inovenieiit, to< 
which lie devoted the main part of his life. 

Claude of Lorraine (1(100-1683), the most famous 
landscape painter of his century. His re.1l name was 


Claude Gelie, and he was bom at Chamange in the 
Vosges, going from France to Rome as a lad, and 
there layiw the foundation of his world'wide 
celebrity, lived in Rome most of his life. 
Claudius T. (xo B.C.-A.D. 54), Emperor of Rome, 
who succeeded his nephew Caligula. He was the 
grandson of Tiberius Claudius Nero, erected many 
imposing buildings in Rome, and visited Britain. In 
his later years he became the tool of Cavouiites, 
and was poisoned by his wife, Agrippina. 

Clay, Firadsrla (1840-1889), an English musical 
composer of light operas of a very tuneful character. 
Best known Dy his “Princess Toto” and “The 
Merry Duchess." 

Clay, Hsnry (1777-1859). an American orator and 
politician, three times candidate for the Presidency 
* of the United State.s, and long .Speaker m Congress. 
Served also as Peace Commissioner at Ghent, and 
was author of the Compromise TanfT of 1833. 
Clamanoaau, GeoFgas Eugana (b. 1841), a pro- 
minent French statesman and editor of strtmg 
Radical tendencies who supported General Boulanger 
for a tin!e and then bitter'v opposed him. Is still 
a leading exponent of French Radicalism, though he 
Siicrificed bis independent position to become 
Premier and Minister of the Interior in October, 1906, 
after he liad had a largo hand in the making and 
unmaking of f.ovcrninents for over three decades. 
?le held the Premiership until 1909. He is a great 
orator, and w.is a sturdy rlefender t.f Dreyfus. 
Clamans, Bamual (“Mark Twain”) (1S35-XQ10). 
After the Civil War drifted into journalism, making 
himself popular as a humnrn>t in 1869 by his 
Innocents Abroad^ the result of a trip to Europe 
From th-it time he was actr/cly employed in 
rodiicing works of humour and editing. Among 
is other works may l>e mentioned A Tran^ 
Abroad, Tout Saiuyer, HuckUbtrrv Finn, and 
Puddfthead H'tlson. Visited England in 1907 and 
was made a D.C.I,. of Oxford. 

Clamant, BL, Rishop of Rome in the ist century, 
•and .sccording (o tradition, tne third prelate of the 
Holy Sec after bt. Peter. He was a prominent 
Presbyterian of the Christian congregation, and is 
by some identified with the Clement mentioned by 
St. Paul as his fellow lalxnirer. 
niaon flourished in the 5th century B.C , and from 
being an Athenian demagogue bec.inie a successful 
genera* He fell at Am|)hi|ioIis 4:^ B.C. 

ClaopatPa (69-30 B.C.), the famous Egyptian Queen 
wliose bc.iiity ta->cmated Julius C^sar, whom she 
accompanied to Rome. After Cats.'ir's death, she 
returned to Egj'pt and subdue*! Antonv as she had 
subdued CiEStir, and on A.nto!i> 's death ended her 
life by poison, the tradition i», by applying an asp to 
her Ixisoni. 

Cleveland, Grover (1837-1908), President ol the 
United Status from 1885 to 1889 and from 1893 
to 1897. A strong Democratic statesumn, who at the 
commencement of his second Presidency convened 
an extra ses.,ion of Congress whivh repealetl the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman Silver RiH, 
Clifford, Rev. John (b. 18361, worked m a lace 
factory as a boy, entered the Genenil Baptist 
Colluge in 1855, qualified for the ftilnistrv, and 
became pastor of Prard St. Church, Padtfington, 
.nfterwards taking degrees at London I'niversity. 
Wcstlmurno Park Chapel, opened in 1877, was the 
next scene ofhis ministrations, and he still preaches 
there. Is an ardent political Nonconformist. Has 
written numerous religious works, and been twice 
President of the Baptist Union, and also President of 
the National Council of Free Evangelical Churches. 
Clinton, Blr Henry (i73^>795). was one of the 
generals commanding British troops in the American 
War of Independence and fought at Bunker's Hili, 
succeeding Howe as Commander-in-Chief. Was 
afterwards Governor of Gibraltar, where he died. 
Clive, Robert, Lord ( 1735-1774), went out to India as 
a clerk in the service of the East India Company 
when S7, and^during the diplomatic difficulties widen 
arose between England and France attracted the 
attention of his superiors by some able suggestions for 
the curbing of the French influence. In the war tliat 
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followed he was ffiven a command and displayed 
such remarkable miUtB|T genius that be virtually 
became Commander*ln*Chief. In the^roubles that 
followed with the native rulers, he^as equally 
■•sourceful. and succeeded in laying tlic foundation 
of the British Empire In India on a secure basis. On 
his return to England in 1760 he was raised to the 
peenffie. His latter years were marked by mental 
abturbance and ultimately he committed suicide. 

tJlotUdai Bt. (475-54S). was the wife of Clovis. King 
of the Franks. She converted the king to 
Christianity and lived so good a life that she was 
canonised after her death. 

Olootfh. Arthur Hatfh (x 8 t 9 -i 86 x). an English 
poet of great earnestness of purpose and breadtii of 
mmd. His best known poems are "The Bothie" 
and " The Tragedy of Dipsychus.** Matthew 
Arnold's " Thyrsis ’’ is dedicated to his meiiiory. 

fijlovla was the founder of the Merovingian 

line of FranTdsh kings, and a convert to Christianity. 
He defeated the Burundians and West Goths, and 
fixed Ills court at Paris. 

C^de, Golln CcunpbolL Lord (1793-1863). a 
British general who served in the Peninsular and 
Crimean wars, and made a great reputation as 
Commander-in-Chief in India during ine Mutiny, 
after which lie was raised to the peerage and granted 
a pension of ;^a.ooo a year. 

Cobbo, FranoM Powor (i833-t904). a talented and 
powerful writer on a wide range of social and 
religious subjects, in<.luding women's rights and 
vivisection. She had strong convictions and the full 
courage of them. She was a native of Dublin. 

Oobbatt* William (1768-1835), a politician and 
controversialist, who, throiii'h the medium of his 
Political Rejnster, attacked both Radical and Tory 
In turn, and by merciless personalities frequently got 
himself into trouble. In 1833 he entered Parliament 
as member for Oldham, and by his trenchant 
speeches and writings always kept himself full in the 
puhliic eye. 

Sobdan, Richard (1804-1865). the son of a Sussex 
farmer, wlio afterwards became a commercial 
traveller, and during the Com Law Agitation came 
Into great prominence as an advocate of Free Trade. 
He devoted himself so completely to this cause, that for 
some years he entirely neglected his business aflairs 
and in recognition of his servii es a subscription of 
£80,000 was raised for and presented to him. He 
entered Parliament in 1841, and except for an 
btlerval of two years renifdned a meiiiber till his 
death. In x86o he negotiated a commercial treaty 
with France which was of great benefit to the trade 
of this country. Titles and other honours were 
offered to him, but declined. 

Coekburn. Blp Alexander J. (iSos-iSRo), after 
a most successful career as a barrister and M.P., 
tvrice filling the office of Attorney General, he 
Became Chief Justice of the Common Plciis in 1856, 
and Chief Justice of the Queen's Bench three years 
later, holding that high office with distinction for 
twenty-four years. He repre««enterl the British 
Government at Geneva on the Alabama arbitration, 
and dissented from the award. 

Cooker, Bd ward (1631-1675), a famous arithmetician, 
whose arithmetic went through ixa editions. Ac- 
cording to Cocker" is still a popular phrase. 
Codrlngton, Admiral Sir Edward (1770-X8S1). 
a Britiw admiral who saw much active service and 
greatly distinguished himself. He commanded a 
ship at the Battle of Trafalgar, was engaged in the 
American War of t8ia-s4. and had command of the 
allied fleets at Navarino. » 

Coke, Sir Edward (x5S3-r634). an eminent English 
Judge, and author of the legal classic. Co/re 
LUtUton, He served as ^eaker of the House of 
Commons and as Attorney-General before he became 
Chief Justice, and was the merciless prosectitor of 
Sir Walter Raleigh and of the Gunpowder plotters ; 
but made a fine fight for English fireedom in Parlia- 
ment a^iist Buckingham, towards tMt close of that 
ni-fated Royal favounte's career. 

Oolbort, ^an Baptlato (x6i9-x6e3), a great 
French statesman andnaaiieier, who achieved much 


for his country in advancing the arts and sciences 
and promoting coimnercial and industrial develop- 
ment. His son (also called Jean Baptiste) was 
Marquis de Seignelav and Minister of Marine. 
Oolanso, John William (rex4-x883), was Bishop 
of Natal from z8n to the time of Tiis death, and 
became noted for nis criticisms on the Pentateuch, 
concerning which a fierce controversy raged for 
some years. Colenso was condemned by a 
tribunal of South African Bishops, which ho refused 
to recognise, and continued in his position with the 
general approval of the English Church. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor (lyva-zSai), one of 
the great poets of the early part of the 19th century, 
whose "Ancient Mariner’* and a few other poems 
stand unsumassod for poetic beauty and orlgina1it>’. 
Colerldge-Taylor, B« (187 4-I9Z9), musical com- 

K r, who was trained at the Royal College of 
ic, and in 1898 had an “Orchestral Ballade" 
performed at the Gloucester Festival. The fo’- 
lowing year he produced his cantata, “ Hiawatha's 
Wedding Feast,’’ and in Z9xz composed tlie music 
for Alfred Noyes’s " Peace Poem." 

Colot, John (1467- 15x9), was Dean of St. Paul’s and 
founder of St. Paul’s SchooL Among his pupils 
were Milton. Marlliorough, Halley and Pepys. 
Collgay, Oaspsird de (i5i7-t573). a famous French 
admiral, soldier, and statesman, and one of the 
leaders of the Protestant party, who fell a victim in 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. His father (same 
name) was Marshal of France. 

CoHIngo, Rt. Hon. Jesse (b. 1831), w.is a successful 
Dirniinghani niorcliaiit until 1870, when be retired, 
tilling the office of Mayor of Biriningham tlic same 
year. Entered Parliamont in 1880, and was Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Local Goveninient Board 
in 1886, after his Small Holdings Amendment to the 
Address had caused ilie resignation of Lord 
Salisbury's Goveninient From 1895 to 1903 was 
Undcr-Socrctary to the Home Office, Retired from 
Kirliament, 1914 

Colllngwood. Cuthbert, Lord (T750-1810), was 
one ut Nelson’s lamous rommanders, taking part in 
most of the leading engagements of tho period, and 
being second in romnianri at Trafalgar, hav'ing a 
peerage confc'red upon him (or lus services. He was 
a native ot Newcastle ami was buried in St. Paul's. 
Cdlltno, Rt. Hon. Lord (1849-1011) was Lord of 
Appeal in 1907, previously a Judge of the High 
Court, and Master of the Rolls; was arbitrator on 
the Venezuela Boundary Question and a Lorcl 
Justice of Appeal. 

Collins, Mortimer (1837-1876), poet, novelist, and 
miscellaneous writer, and at one time mathematical 
master at Elizabeth College, Guernsey. 

Colllno, William (1721-1759), the author of the 
OJes to the Pai\ioHS, Oriental kchgius, Ate. 
Collins, William (1788-1847), a noted landscape 
and figure painter, and father of Wilkie Collins. 
CoUlnSf W. Wllkio (t884-x 889), the novelist, was 
for many years associated with Charles Dickens, 
and wrote some of his best stories for Household 
Words and All the Year Round, including 
The Dead Secret, The Woman an White, and 
No Name. 

Colrnan, Gaorge (X733'X794). a dramatist of con- 
siderable versatility, whose "Jealous Wife" and 
“ The Clandestine Marriage " (tlie tatter written in 
conjunction with Garrick) long held the stage. 
Oolman, Oeorffo* the younger (Z763-1836), son of 
the foregoing and also a dramatist of considerable 
repute. He wrote " The Poor Gentleman," “ The 
Heir-at-Law," and other pieces, and was an exacting 
examiner of blays under the Lord Chaniberlain. 
Coloana, vlttovia (1400-1547), an Italian poetess 
of noble family, who after her husband’s death 
devoted her life to celebrating his virtues in poetry 
of great powv. 

Colt, BamuA (18x4-1863), of Hartford, Connecticut, 
Invented the revolver and patented it In 1835. It was 
• some time before Its utility was recognised, but after 
being used with great effect in the war with Mexico 
it was universally adopted. 

Oolo m lMs, Bt. (S3I-S97)* the founder of the monastarv 
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of Iona, was a native of Ireland. From his kmely 
island shrine he made frequent missionary loume^ 
to the Highlands of Scotland, where he maae many 
converts and was greatly revered. 

Oelamlnis. Chriatopfior (x447-r5o6), the &mous 
navigator, who after much adventur^ struggle and 
trial, succeeded in prev.iiling upon Ferdinand and 
Isabella of Spain to bear the expense of an expedition 
of discovery, and set out on his first voyage In z^. 
He first dliKovered the Bahamas, Cuba, and other 
West India Islands, and, on his third voyage in 
1498, landed on the lowlands near the mouth of the 
Orinoco in South America— this being the first actual 
debarkation, probably, by any voyager In the New 
World below the equator. 

Oombw, Andrew (t797-xfi47)i a celebrated physi- 
cian, who was the author of several works on phren- 
ology and physiological science, and was appointed 
phytfcian to Queen Victoria in 1638. 

ComlM, Gaorge (1788-1858), elder brother of the 
above; an eminent philosopher and author, who 
first introduced phrenology into Britain. Both the 
brothers Combe were born in Edinl^urgh. 

Combe. William (1741-1833), a clever and witty 
poet, the author of “ Tlie Tour of Dr. Syntax " ; he 
was an adventurer, and parsed forty-three years 
within the King's Bench Prison, as a debtor. 

Combee. M. Emile (b. r8^), a leading French 
statesman, who after spending some years In the 
medical profession entered political life and 
made a prominent position for himself. In 1885 he 
was made Senator; in 1891 was Minister of Public 
Instruction, and in 1902 became Premier of France. 

Comte, Auguste (1798-1857), a French philosopher 
and founder of tlie ** Positive" school of philosophy. 
He has exercised great influence upon modem 
political economy, and his system of philosophy was 
warmly taken up in tliis country. 

Condd. Louis II. (i6az-t686), called the Great 
Cond^ was a distinguished military commander, 
engaged at first in the war of the Fronde on tlie side 
of Anne of Austria, and at a later period opposed to 
her. Subsequently he entered the service of Spain. 


In 1659 he made his peace with the Court of France, 
and was appointed Governor of Burgundy. 
Congreve, William (1670-1739), was a femou*. 
Restoration dramatist, whose comedies of manners 
reflect the grossness of his age only too closely, but 
are redeemed by the brilRancy of wit. He was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Congreve, Sir William (1 77.^-1838), invented the 
Congreve rocket, which gave him fame and fortune. 
He was a lieutenant-colonel in the British Army, 
and retired In 1816. 

Connaught and Btrathearn, H.R.H. the 

Duke of (b. 1850), third son ot Queen Victoria. 
Entered the anny, and held a cuuini.ind in the 
Egyptian Expedition of iSHs. Was tiiadc Field- 
Marshal in 1903. Was Coinroander-m-Chief at 
Aldershot from 1893 to 1898, and in 1904 was made 
Inspector-General of the Forces. In ipoj was 
appointed Field-Marshal Commanding in Chief the 
Mediterranean Forces, but retired from that post in 
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Oonetantlne, the Great (sya-m). Emperor oi) 
Romo from 306 to the time ot his death. Hk 
espoused Bhrutianity with much fervour, and 
showed great daring as a commander, extendliie 
the Roman Empire eastward to Byzantium, which 
was afterwards called Coastantinople in his memory. 

ConwaFi Hugh (ZS47-Z8B5) a novelist who sprang 
into sudden fame in 1884 by a shilling novel entitled 
Called Back, and foUowea this with Dark Days, 
which well sustained his reputation. His death m 
the ioUowing year ended a promising career. 
Conway, Sir HuPtln, M.A., F.S.A., F.R.G.S. 
(b. 185^, an Intrepid mountain climber and explorer, 
having climlied the Himalayas (33,00011.). Aconcagua 
(sTjpoo ft.), and the Swiss Alps at all the moru 
dimcult points. A prolific writer on mountameeni^ 

Cookv»Bir BdwaJNl Tyaa, M.A. (b. 1857), ar. 
eminent journalist and author, who has editedTin turn 
the Pall Mall Gazette, the Westminister Gazette, and 
the Daily News, Has written a Handbook to Hit 
National Gallery, Studies tn Buskin, and other 


able works on art, has eaited a complete edition of 
Ruskm's works, and m 1911 published a 7 '* 


Life of 


ZQoa In 1910 he visited Soutli Africa to open the 
rarliament of the new South African Confederation : 
and since 1911 hi-is been Governor-General of 
Canada, ^ent the summer of ijjis in England, 
OonnUl, jroMph (b. 1857), is a novelist and 

master in the merchant service, who has written 

some fine sea stories, strong in plot, and full 

of the true salt flavour. He is a Pole, but has for 
many years redded when on land w England. His 
first novel of note was AlmaytPs Folly, 1895. 
Oonstablu, John, K.A. (1776-1837), was a native 
of East Bergliolt, Suffolk, and became one of the 

E test of Englhih landscape palnhcra. He had 
to wait for recognition, but ultimately attained 

honour, and exerted a strong influence far the 

development ot landscape art. 

COBStant, Babjamla (i845-X90a), a famous Frenclj 
painter of Oriental .subjects and portrait painter. 

His "Prisoners in Morocco," "The Harem," and 

"The Emir's Favourite," are among his more 
ceilebrated pictures. 


the great cntic. Kniglitcd in zois. 

Cook, Eliza (1818-18^), an English poetess, and 
editress ot Eliza CooEs journal. 

Cook, Captain Jamea (1738-1779). an adventurous, 
navigator, whose hoya^es Bound the World is £ 
classic. He made many discoveries in the name o'' 
Great Brimin. including the S<'ind\vich Islands. He 
was murdered at I lawaii by natives. Statue erected 
to his memory at Wiutby in 2913. 

Cooke, Thomas Potter (1 786-1 B64), an Englist. 
actor noted for his romantic impersonations 
"'William” in "Black-Eyed Susan” and "Long 
Tom Coflm” 111 " Ihe Pilot.” 

Cooke, Sir William Fothergill (1806-79), an 
English electrician, associated with Wheatstone ic 
the {perfection of the telegraph 
Cooper, Bir Aetley (i768-i84r), one ofthegreates' 
surgeons ot tiis time, and the author of seven 
important medical text brx>ks. Was electet 
President of the College of Surgeons in 1827. 
Cooper, James Fenimore (1789-1851), was a very 
popular American noiclisi, a ho from about i8ao t.. 
the time of ins deatli {irodiiced a succession of 
stirring stones of adventure, which enjoyed mur''. 
popularirj', among them 7 Ac S/^, The Last nf the 
Mohicans i The I atkjinder, and The Deer Slayer, 
Cooper, Thomas (1805-1890), poet, lecturer, and 
Chartist advocate ; once a proniinent sceptic, but 
later a Baptist preacher. His Purgatory 0/ Swiades 
attracted considerable nttcntioi. 

Cooper, Thomas Bldney (1803-1903), a highly 
gifted antnial painter who began to exhibit in the 
Koyal Academy m 1833 and was represented on its 
walls so late as 1B97. Elected R A. in 1867. His 
pictures of cattle and sheep ar..* uUs s masterly. 
Coots, Blr Byre (1736-1783), a distinguislivd Anglo 
Indian general ; brilliantly defeated Hyder Ah at 
Porto Novo in 1781 

Copernicus, Mloolae (T47^i543b famous 
astronomer who pro{}oundeu tlie astronomical 
system which bears his name. He was a Prussiac 
doctor and canon of the chapter of Ffauenburg. 
CoppAe, Frenoole (b. 1^), one of the moes 

pojmlar of modern French writers, who as poet, 

novelist and dramatist, has been successful. 
Coquelln, Benoit C. ^841-1909), eminent French 
actor ("Coquelin atn^ ), and Coquelin, Etnest 

(" Coquelin cadet ”), his younger brother (1848-1909), 

were leading lights of the Tliefitre Franijais. 
Corday. Charlotte (1768-1793), a member of a 
noble Norman family, «ho conceiving a tdtter 
haired against Marat, whom she regarded as the 
author of the terrors of the French Revolution, 
assassinated him, and was afterwards guillotined. 
OorelU, Marie, a novelist whose works have a 

very extensive circulation and cover a wide Add 

of observation. Since the publication of her first 

novel, A Romanee^Two Worlds, in 1886, she has 

constantly been before tlie public. Batakbas, The 
Sorrows nf Satan, The Master Christian, and The 

Trotuure^ Heaven; oadA Romatue^Richtsuv 
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ppriiaps her most characteristic works. She lives at 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

CorlolanuSf Calus Hapclus, the Hero of n:ip of 
Shakespeare’s plays, who, after conquering Corolli. 
was condemned to esile by the Kuin.'iii Senriio. tfKik 
rcfut;e with the Vobcianb, and led their ariny afr,nnst 
the Ronians, but was prevailed upon to retire by the 
entreaties of Ins mother and w'lfe. He lived in the 
first hrilf of the «;tli century B,C 

Cornelllei Pierii*e the French traeic 

dranmtist, whose '‘Cid," " Polyeuctc." “ 1 -c 

Meiitciir.” and other pUvs tnarked a new era in 
French dramatic production 

Oornwaltls, Marquis ( 1733-18^), has a place m 
history because of Ins position as Coininandcr ot the 
British forces w'hirh surrendered to the Americans 
at Vorktenvn in i78t. and ended tne \Var of kudcpeii- 
dciice ; and as Lomintindcr-in-Clncf in India durin;? 
ihe time that Tiupu Sahib was nivini: so much 
trouble. Was twice Governor-tieneral of Indut. 

Corotf Jean Baptinta (1790-1875), la French 
landscape painter, whose works are considered to 
rank with those ot tlbnide and 'ruriier 
CoraeCgio* Antonio Allegri da (t494-isj 4). tim 
great IcalUn priiiitor of tne Lonitiaid School, whose 
" Ecce Homo* U in the British National ti.iliery. 

Cortea tor Cortez), Hernando (t485-i547)> ^ 
Spanish adventurer who earned great renown by 
capturing Mexico for Spisin, and held that country 
In subjection tur ten years. Later on he w.is 
employed m an cxi’editioti to AlguTs, 

Cort« Henry (1740-1800), was a native of Lancaster, 
and settled in Ha'iipshire in 1775. and, by his inven- 
tion of the •• piuMling" process for eewertmg pig- 
iron into malleable mct.il, entirely revolutionised the 
iron manufaciuic. The Goveminenl took up his 
Invention for the dockyards at Poitsniouth, and it 
was expected that Oort would make 3 large fortune, 
but a Mr. j^dheoe ruined him by a senes of frauds 
and Cort ulliinatcly retired to H.iinpstead, and lived 
on a Government pension of £*200 a year. 

Coata, Bir ISlchaQl (1810-1884), a composer and 
conductor of note, who came from Italy to Hnglaml 
in i8ag, and thenceforward to lus death was a pro- 
minent member of the l^higlish musical world. As 
conductor of the Handel and other Festivals ho was 
of great servif-e, ami his oratorios “hli’* and 
“ Naaman showed musicianly qualities without any 
special iiispirntion. He was knighted m 1869. 
Courtney of Pen with, Rt. Hon. Leonard H., 

1st Baron (b. 1832), was educated fo” ths. Bar. and 
sat lor S4 vears ui Parliamciii, rctiriiu. on the Boer 
War quest.oi). Was Under-Secretary oi State for 
the Home Denartinent t88o-i88t, and subsequently 
served in tiie Ooiomal OOicc and as Fui.*<icial Sec ro- 
tary to the Treasury. He acted as Cliainuan of 
Committees and Deputy Speaker from 1886 to 1893. 
Was raised to the peerage in igod. 

Courtney, William Leonard (b. 1350), an editor, 
.'lurhor, a'ld i.rilK <<1 ('iiiiiietic,c, whose books 011 
pIiilosopliiLal .lOd Iiierary siibiccts are of great lueiit. 

IS editor of the Fortnightly Jievmiu and on the 
staff of the Ihnly Te/ejrra/^/i. 

Cousin, Victor (1793-X867), a rclebr.ited French 
philosopher who foiuided what is called ihc IfcIecUc 
scliool of Modern Fliilosophy. His wriiiiigs traverse 
nearly the wliole field of jilillosuphy. He was m.ide 
.a peer of France, filled certain Government offices, 
and spent his last years m retirement in the Sorboune. 

Couclna, Samuel (1801-1887), the greatest mezzo- 
print engraver of his day, whose ptetes alter 
Reynolds. Millais, Landseer, and Hogwtli re.ic)i 
the highest point of this kind of art work. He was 
elected R.A. in 1855. 

Covordale, Milos (1488-156R), one of the early 
English Reformers, was bom in Yorkshire, and 
afterwards became a monk of Norwich atid later 
Bishop of Exeter. He collaborated with Tyndale in 
translating the Bible; the Psalms still used in the 
Prayer Book are taken from tlieir tra i.slatu>n. 
Cowdray. Lord, lot Mldhurst, formerly Sir 
'U'fctiiian 1 ). Pearson (b. 1856), one of the most 
famous of living contractors and engineers, and 
president ^ f the firm of S. Pearson and Son, Ltd. 
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His firm constructed the Blackwall Tuimel, the East 
River Tunnels, New York, the National Harbour at 
Dover, and numerous other important public works, 
railways, harbours, etc., in Great Britain, Mexico, 
and elsewliere. He represented Colcliestcr in 
Parliament from 1895 to ipio, anci in the last-named 
year was raised to the peerage 
Coweiit Sir Frederic H. (b. 1853), an English com- 
poser with a very graceful turn tor melody, who has 
contributed tiiaiiy cantatas, operettas, anthenis and 
ballads to the stock of EnglLh modern music. 

Cowen, Joseph (1831-1900), was for a long time a , 
prominent figure in English politics. He was a* 
vigorous speaker, took an intense interest in 
inoveiiieiits for liic gomt of the people, and was akso 
an ardent discipic of Mazzhii. Was owner of the 
Aeicca’iile Daily Chronicle, and a Jiiiiie owner, 

Cowley, Abraham 11018-1667) a celebrated English 
pout 111 tlir Ciiarles 1. and II. period, and a loyal sup- 
porter of the btuarts. Mucli of Ins poctiy is of great 
beauty. After the Rcstonition he had a pension of 
£300, and VI .is buried 111 Westnmister Abbey. 

Cowper, William (i73i-i8(xij, an English poet 
imbued with much puty of scntiineiit and a remark- 
able poetir t.iLiit His Task" is one of the great 
poems of the i8tli century ; received a pension of 
£300 a j ear from George 111 . 

Cox, David 11783 i8s9}. an eminent bindscape 
painter— son of a Tbnningh.-irii blacksmith— whose 
pictures display genius of a vi ry liigli orvicr, and are 
thoroiighly English m spirit anil treatment. 

Cox, Harold (b. i8t)o). was for sevc'al year^ 
secretary of the Cobden fdub, and has wrutan l.argely 
on Free Trade and the economic side of political 
questions'; was elected Li’jeral member for Preston 
m 1906, but lost lus scat ui 1910. Is echtor of the 
Edinburgh Kevurv. 

Coxwell, Henry Tracy (1819-1900). an enter- 
prising aeronaut who uuiiJe 700 balloon ascents, and 
m company with Mr. Glaishcr, the astronomer, made 
the highest recorded ascent of 7 milus in 1863. 

Cozens-Hardy, Rt. Hon. Sir H. H., Master of 
the Rolls since 1907 (b. 1838), was M.P. tor N. 
Norfolk from 1885 to iB^. Judge o( the Gliaiiccry 
Division, X890-1901 . Lord Justice of Ap]>ial. ipui- 
1907. Chainimn of ilcst. MbS. Comm. 

Crabbe, George (1754-1832), a pout of rural life and 
scenes, noted tor liis biiihtul pii lures and character- 
isation no less t!i.tn for the soundness of lus sentb 
incuts. After eiidiirmg luany struggles and {irivations 
he obtained tlit* patronage of Burke .'Uid was pro- 
moted to ,1 curacy at Aldebiirgh. 

Craik. Diana Marla (1820-1887), a well-known 
English iu>\ chst w’hii under her maiden name of Miss 
Mulock wrote 'John Haujax, Ctntltman, A Lift 
/or a. Z,(/r, and other novels, all distinguished by 
depth of feeling and clever characteris.irion. 

OraJk, Goorge Lillie (179^18(16), a vigorous writer 
who, ill coiiitiiictiozi with Cliarli'5 Knight, issued a 
number ol hisioiical and hteniry works of value. 
From 1840 to lus deatli he w,is Professor of History 
and English Literature in Queen's College, Belfast. 

Cranbrook, Earl of (i8i4'i906), entuicd Parha- 
iiient in 1856 as Mr. Gathoriie Hardy, and quickly 
made a name for limiself as a Conservative puTitician 
and slatesuiaii. Was President ol the Poor Law 
Board in 1866, Home Secretary 111 1867, Secret.iry for 
War in 1874, Secretary for India in 1878, and 
President ot the Cou1u.1l 2885- 1803; 

Crane. Walter (h. 7845). first President of the Arts 
ami Cra(ts Ivshibiliou Society, and holder of the 
AUvert Gold Medal. Has painted many notable 
pictures, and Ins works on decorative art are of 
great value 

Cranmer, Thomas (i489'-]^6). Archbishop of 
Canterbury under Henry VIlLand Edward VI. ; an 
ardent promoter of the Reformation, but on Mary's 
accession at l.ist consented to return to the old firith, 
but when called upon to make public avowal of 
liis recantation, refused, and was burnt at the stake 

Crashaw, Richard (i6i2--i649), an English poet 
whose works indicate much eloquence of diction and 
piiritv of tliought. Known chiefly by his " Steps to 
the Triiiplc " and “ Delights of the Muses." 
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CvftWtord, S 7 th Earl of (b. 1871), succeeded his 
father in Jan., 1913. As Lord Balcarres won a con- 
Mder.'ible reputation in the House of Cuiiiiiiuns, sue* 
ceeiling Lora St. Audnes as Chief Conservative Whip 
in 19TI. A trustee of the National Portrait Gallery, 

Crawford, F. Marlon (1854-1900), an American 
novelist who obtained considerable (Miiinence by his 
stones of Italian life, includm^r A Homan Stnjiyrt 
SaractHfica, A Jl/al'er*s Homuttcf, and 

Sat^ Itario. Resided in It.ily. v hcie be was bom. 

Creasy, Sir Edward H. (1812-1878), amhor of 
• The Fiftem Dect\%ve Battles of the Ivorld aiul other 
historical works ; was a barrister anti I’rofessor ol 
History at London UniviTsity. From i860 to 1873 
he was Chief Justice of Ceylon, 

Creighton, Handell(i84-i~i9oi), Bishop of London. 
Was edurated at Diirliaiii (ir,iiniiiar School and 
Oxford. In 188^ was •appointed Dixie Piofcssor of 
Ecclesiastical History cii i :aiubrirl>;e ; in 1891 made 
Ciinonof Windsor, ,ind in tne same ytsir uiipomted 
to the See ol Pelcrboroii^di, and siiCLCi<ded Dr. 
Temple as Bisliop of London in 1897. 

Cremer, Sir W. R. (1838-1908), an ardent advocate 
of Interiiiitional Arbitration and founder of the 
Inter* Parliamentary Union. I‘'or over thirty years 
he was secretary of the International Arbitration 
Union, and in 1903 was awardcii the Nolicl Pc.ice 
Prize, wliich he devoted to the furtherance of the 
cause with vrhich his name was so loni; identified. 

Creewlck, Thomas, K.A. (1811-18691. was one of 
the must pronimunt landsc.ipc namters of his day, as 
well as a book illustr.itor He is lepresentccl bv 
several works in the National Gallery .ind South 
Kensin^on Mtiseum. 

Crewe, Marquess of (ti 1858). was Lord President 
of the Council iioin 1905 to 1008, and tu the latter 
>eHr becnine Colonial .Secretary, Lortl Privy Seal, 
and l.iberal i.eader in the House of Lords. Made 
Secretary fni India m 1910. >le was Lord*l.icutonant 
of Ireland from 189a to iSiys. Mamed Lady 
Marfraret IVimrose, Lord Rosebery's tlauj^liter, as 
his second wife In 1809 

Crichton, James (i';1''-Te;8j), a Scotsman, who 
earned considcralilc rciicjwn for liis ipfts of Ipamimr 
and penoral iit< oriipl''.hinents and wa, called “The 
Admirable Cncliton," He was nssassiiMted when 
only twciity-twfi jeirs of atje in Mantua under 
romantic circuiiistaiices 

Crlspl, Francesco (tS’q-ioot), a noted Italian 
shitesman, who aided Ganhaldi and was his 
supporter tliroiii'houl. W.is Preinier for many years, 
id achi' -■(! 1 s for his country. He was 

immensely ])opular, and .ten /o to the last. 

Crispin, St., a saiat of the Kom.'in Church and 
patron of shoemakers. l:i the 3rd century he and 
JUS brother, natives of Rome. s«'tt 1 efl in Soissons, 
France, and there jireached Christianity, supfiorting 
themselves by shocmakiii^. SufTerutl martyrdom in 
287, by beinfT thrown into .i cauldron of molten lead; 
commemorated on Oct. 25 

Crockett, B, R. (180 j 1914) was for a number of 
years a Scottish Free Chinch .Minister at Pi'iiicuik, 
and 111 1H93 niadca^reat success wicli lus story 1 he 
Stitkit Mhn \ter. For many years he was one of the 
most piuhlic of the Scottish mnehsts, producini'. 
amonjf other stones which li.ive h.id i;reat vokuc. 
Tfie Lilac Sunbonnet and The Stamurrd Hearer. 

CroBSUS, tlie last Kiii^ of Lviiia. wlio reigned 
fourteen years, and acquired sui h imiuensc wealth 
tlmt Ins nniiie has ever since been proverbial. He 
was a wise kini;, whose meiuory still survives in hi$ 
wise saying's. ' Solon was Ins friend, and it was 
Solon's name th.it he uttered thrice wliile standinEf 
before the pyre on whicli Cyrus had coiuleiiined him 
to be burnt. This touched Cyrus, wlio spared his 
life and made hii.i his companion. He .succeeded 
his father Alyattes on the Lydian throne 560 B.C. 

Croft, William (1678-1727). a niusii.ian (born in 
Warwickshire) whose ai.tliems and other sacred 
comfmsitfoiis are mucli esteemed. Was organist in 
Westminster Abbey, and was burled there. 

Croftc, Brnoct, R.A. (1847-1911), was keeper of the 
Royal Academy, and one of tlie most noted painters 
of battle pictures. His first Academy picture was 


exhibited in 1874, “A Retreat." Among his other 
best knowngworks are “ The Morning of Waterloo." 

Cromwell at Marstem Moor," and “Queen 
Elizabeth Opening the first Royal Excliange,^’ one 
of the Rwal Exchange frescoes. 

Croker, John Wilson (x78oie57), w'as one of the 
founders of the Quarterly^ Bevfeyr, and a con* 
troversiallst of note. Was in P.irhaniciit for some 
years, and was Secretary to tlie Admiralty. 

Cpomo. iJohn (1769-182?), from being a humble 
house-pii inter bcLaiiie eniincnt as a painter of 
land.si.ape. His “ Mouseliolil Meath," a ch.Tracter- 
istic example, is in the National Gallerj^ He was a 
native of Norwich. 

Cromop, Earl (b. 1841), n diplomatist wlio won 
celebnty in tlic post of British Crnuptroller-CT' neral 
m Egypt from 188; to T907. It ivns a stupendous 
task that he harl imjiosiKl upon him. but he 
resolutely devoted himself to it, with the result that 
Egypt was lifted from hnancial dilliculty and internal 
disorder to a condition ot prosperity. He was Sir 
Evelyn Baring up to 1892, when he w.ts made Baron 
Oomer, tieconung Earl m 1901. Retiring in 7907 
because of ill-health, he ri i.t'lvHd a grant of 
;£.50 ,ooo. On Oct. a 3 , 1907, was pu'sented with the 
Freedom of the City ot London. In igr>8 published 
Atodern F.vyptwiCiAncteutaud Modt ni / mperinti^m 
in 1910. An original ineiriber of the Oidtr of Merit. 

Crompton, Samuel (i7>;3-ik27I. \>..is a ]iuor cotton 
worker at Bolton, .iiul invented the spinning inule. 
which greatly iii'’rease(l the j>ower of cotton 
pioductioii. \V.is .iwnrded a I’.irliaiiicntary grant of 
blit died m poverty at llall-iu-tlie-Wood 

Cromwell, Oliver (KtoQ-rccSi, Lord Protector of 
England from 1653 to hi-. d*Mth At one tinn* coii- 
teiiiplateil einicMting to Aim iica, but, entering 
i’arhament and becotiinii' enihuiiastic m the popular 
t.iuso, obtained recognition »>, one of the Parlia 
incntarv leaders, and iiltiinalely, on the mitbreak of 
the Civil War, bei. lino General of tlic Roundheads 
llow he gauiefl battle after battle, and after the 
execiitioii of Cliarles 1 . was installed at the head of 
the Commonwealth, is f.iinil'.ir history. 

Cromwoll, Richard (1626- 171 >1. son of tlie forc- 
g« mg, and his successor in the I’roicLtoiate, which 
he was only .iMe to .sustain for a few inonths. 
Cromwrll, Thomas, Earl of Essex (1485-1540), 
an English sutesmau, originally a ftV;>s'ot Wolsey. 
Ruse 10 high ami in 153 j beg.in the suppression 
of the imm.'i'iei les. T-atcr was beheaded. 

Crookes, Professor Sir William ib. 1832), 
President of li’e Royal Soiietv since Nov . 1913, 
An einimnt Biitish snentist. ''.lieso de. -overies 111 
cheiinsiry and electricity have l^el’Il of ihe greatest 
laiportance. Is a past pri .idenl of tlie Brbish 
Assotwtion, ihc author of many books on cheinic.il 
wibjeits 'fhe discoverer of thalheui and inventor 
ol tins r.irhomctcr. 

Crooks, Will (b. 1852). .1 prominent Fast London 
labmir'leadei and Member for Woniwich 1903-1910, 
and re-clc« ted iqn. ; Mayor of Popbir lyoi. 

Crosslev, Sir Francis, Bart. (187- iK7e'. was a 
surcCisstul carpet luanuf.n tiirer ot Halifav, and a 
man of gieat jmhlic spirit and pliilaiHhrojiy, He 
sat 111 Pniliainent as M.P. for Halifan, and gave a 
Peojile’s Park to the town. 

Cruden, Alexander (t7oi-T77o) was an oerentne 
Aberdonian who settled in Loiulon .'is .i nookwller, 
and beramc the author of the famous Comordafue 


to the HoIm scriptures. , , . 

Crulkshank, George (1792-1R78). a celebrated bemk 
illustrator who was for a time assuciateil willi Charles 
Dickens, and later on illustrated numerous works of 
other novelists of Ins day, showing great huniour and 
iiower of character-delineation. In his l.iter years 
lie was an enthusiastic temperance supporter. 

Culme-Beymoui% Admiral the Rt« Hon. 
Blr MIcBmI, imrt.. PC, G.C.B. (b. itjt). 
entcreil the Navy in 1850, and saw much acbve 
• service in vaftous seas' during the next ten years. 
Was apixointed private secretary to the First 
Lord of the Admiralty in 1874, and passed 
through the three admiral degrees between 1882 
and 1693, and lias commanded successively the 
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Pacific, Channel, and Mediterranean Squadrons, and^ 
was Coininander-in*Chief at Portsmowi X897-X90]. 
In X901 was apTOinted Vice-Admiral. ^ 

kdoniMt Sir Bamnnl (X787>i865), the founder of 
the Cuiiard Line of steamers, was a native of Nova 
Scotia, In 1840 he obtained a govenunent contract 
for the mail service between Liverpool and Halifax, 
Boston and Quebec, and showed such ability of 
orgaidsation that in a few years, aided by Mr. Geor]ra 
Bums (afterwards Lord Inverclyde), he succeeded in 
establlshinjf the first Atlantic steamship service. 

dnnnliigham. Sir Alazander (1814-1893), an 
English military engineer and archieoUigist, .son of 
Allan Cuiminghaiu the poet. Served in India for 
twenty-one years, and wrote several valuable works 
on Oriental subjects. 

’duniilntfliaiii, Allan (1784-1842), a well-known 
poet and prose author, whose songs were greatly 
admired by Sir Walter Scott. In his early ufe he 
was a stone-mason, 

Soria, Prof. Plerra (185^7905), and Madama 

■aFla(b. 1867), arc names that have been deserved- 
ly prominent during recent years as those of the 
jmnt discoverers of Radium. M. Curie was a 
Frenchman, but his widow is a Pole ; they have lioth 
been indefatigable scientific investigators, holding 
Important professorial appointments in France. 
Madame Curie .succeeded in separating radium from 
banum extracted from several tons of pitch-blende. 

Oarran, John Phllpot( 1750-18^7), an Irish iiarrister 
and orator, whose defence oT Wolfe Tone brought him 
into fame, and tlienceforward he became identified 
with the Irish popular cause and had a brilliant career. 

Oarwen, John (xSib-iSfio), was a Nonconformist 
minister of musical gifts, wlio in 1841 introduced the 
Tonlc-Solfa system, and devoted the best part of the 
ramainder of his life to its advocacy. Tne system 
was widely adopted, and still has many adherents. 
Oonlo, Blv Donald, G.C.M.G. (x8as-iQ09). was 
the founder of the Castle Line of steamships, and 
became head of the combined Union-Castle Line. 
Was in Parliament from 1880 to 1900. and knighted in 
x8Bz. In T904 rave j^.ooo for a Medical Scliool at 
University College, London, and £90,000 additional 
for a Nurses' Horne to the London Hospital. 

OwpIo, Lord (18^4-1906). a distinguislied diploma- 
Ust who, as Sir Pliilip Currie, carried out successively 
many important tasks and embassies in different 
capitals, and was raised to the peerage after 45 years 
in the public service at homo and abroad m con- 
nection with the conduct of foreign affairs, 

Canon of Kedlenton, Bari (b. 1859), Governor- 
General of India 1H99-X905 (reappointed 1904). 
Entered Parliament in x886, and, iiavmg nlled 
numerous minor offices with distinction, made a 
vigorous Iinperuil-niiiided Viceroy. In 1904 returned 
to England lor a brief holiday, which was saddened 
^ <the serious illne.ss of Lady Curzon at Waliner 
Castle, where Lord Curzon was temporarily residing 
as Warden of the Cinque Ports. Some fnctiou 
wliich arose respecting inilitaiy control caused Lord 
Curzon to seek rehef from the heavy cares of the 
Viceroyalty before ins second tcim of office liad 
been far proceeded with; and Iiaving received 
the Prince and Pniiccss of Wales (their present 
Majesties), on their tour ui India, lie ana Lady 
Curzon returned liunie, and the latter shortly after- 
wards died. In March, 1907, he was elected Clian- 
cellor of Oxford University, and early in 1908 elected 
an Irish re^iresentative peer ; made carl in 191X. 

Cathbort, St. (635-687), a famous monk who became 
prior of Melrose, and afterwards of Lindisfarne. 
For a time he lived in seclusion on one of Um. Faroe 
Islands, but from 684 was Bishno of Hexharn. 

Cuvier, Boron (1709-1832), a French naturalist who 
founded a system of classification in zoology, and 
originated the science of comparative anatomy. He 
was a voluminous and able writer, and was held in 
high esteem by Napoleon I., Louis XVIII., and 
Louis Pliilippe in turn, the last-iifoncd monarch 
conferring a peerage upon him. 

CVEP* Albert (1605-169X). a famous Dutcli landscape 
painter, several of whose works are in the National 


OynibeltBe was the ftther of Caiactacus. and re- 
membered chiefly as the central figure of one of 
Shakespeare’s plays. 

C jprlaun, Bt., was an eminent ecclesiastic of the 3rd 
century, who was made Bishop of Carthagfe, and 
wrote several notable treansos on matters of 
Christian doctrine. He was beheaded in 258, at an . 
advanced age. and the present English calendar 
commemorates him on Sept. 26, 

CyruB tbe Great founded the Persian monarchy 
m the <th century B.C and greatly distinguished 
himself by his conquests of Media, Assyria, Babylon, 
parts of India, Arabia, and Asia Minor, and was 
eventually slain In battle, it Is believed, with the 
Messagetes on the river Jaxartes. 

Ccerny, Karl (1791-1857), an Austrian pianist and 
composer, many of whose pieces eiyoy much 
populatity witli music students. 


D 

Daguerre, Louie J. M. (1789-1851), a French 
artist, who acquired fame a.>i the inventor of the 
earliest photograpliic process, aand then devoted 
himself to scene* pain ting, and became part proprietor 
of the Diorama in Paris, Daguerre's perfected pro- 
cess of oiitaining permanent pictures by sun-actioxs 
was communicated to the French Academy m 1839. 

Daimler, Gottlieb (ii^-x89o), inventor with Otto 
of tile Otto Gas Engine, and in his later years 
eminent “as tiie inventor of the motor-car that Is 
called after Imn. 

Dale, Sir l>avld (T8a9~T9o6), was a dist.uguished 
worker in various fields of advancement, especially in 
connection with promotmg conciliation and arbitra- 
tion in industrial pursuits. He was a coliiciy owner 
and director of the North-Eastern Railway Co. 

Dale, Rev. R. W. (X829-X895). a Congregationalist 
minister who made a great name in Binningham for 
his eloquent preaching and puiilic services, was for a 
nuiiilxer of years editor of 7 '^g CmgregationaHst, 
and served as chairman of tlio Congregational Union 
x86B-x8(a. 

D'Alembert, J. (1777- 1783), a Parisian m-ithe. 
matician and pliilosopher wTin achieved great emi" 
nence by his tiumerousscientific works, inuluding the 
Theory 0/ the Wtntis and the Preeesston the 
Eouinoxes. 

Dalbouele, Marquis of (1819-1860). The tenth 
Earl and first Manuiis of Dalliousie was one of the 
most famous of India's Govemors-General. He con- 
trolled the affairs of India during a period of great 
difficulty, and annexed tlie Punjab after the second 
Sikh War ; Uter on also niitiexmg Nagpur Jhanibi, 
Pegu and other .States. He left India m 1856. and 
the following year the Mutiny broke out. 

Dalton, Jobn (X766-Z844), a famous chemist and 
mathematician— son of a Cumberland weaver— who 
in i8ro pulihohed his New System Chemical 
Phihsopky, in which the "Atomic Theory" was 
first propounded. He made many other contributions 
to scientific knowledge, and received a Government 
pension 0^300, 

Damien, Father Joseph (1840-1889), a Belgian 
missionary who, going out to Honolulu in 1864. and 
witnessing the terrililc sufTcrings of the lepers con- 
fined on uie Island of Molokai, obtained permission 
to take spiritual cliarge of the Government settle- 
ment, and remained tiiere working nobly for this 
wretched community, until in 1889 he himself was 
stricken with leprosy and died. 

Damlene, Robert Franoole, the Frenchman 
who in X757 niado an unsuccessful attempt to 
assassinate Louis XV., and was afterwards put to 
horrilile tortures and execiired. 

Damocles, tbe flatterer and favourite of Dionysius 
of Syracuse. The legend related by Cicero con- 
cemmg him is that one day after expressing envy of 
Dionysius, he was invited to a banquet, where he 
found himself sitting beneath a naked sword sus- 
pended by a single hair. Hence tlie fomlliar simile, 
" the sword of Damocles." The incident is referred 
to the first half of the 4th century ac. 
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DamplBF, William (x(^r7i9). an adventufoui 
privateerinflr Engflbdi navigator, who dlscoverod a 
number of small islands off the coast of Australia, 
and pubU^ed A Vnymse Round the IVorU. 

Dandolo. Bnvloo {circa 1108-133$). was elected 
Doge ^Venice when seventy-seven, and ten years 
later, when almost Mind, Joined the Crusades, and 
succeeded in planting the standard of St. Marit oa 
the walls of Constantinople. 

D’Annunzio, Oabrlolo (b. 1864), the Italian poet, 
dramatist and novelist, and one of the most reniark- 

. able literary men in Hiirupe. Is known in this 
country by translations of his “ Triumph of Death,** 
and ** LA Gioconda." The author's real name is 
Gaetano Rapagnotto. 

Dante AlilDiIerl (xaC^-i^az), the greatest of Italian 
poctb, wlujsu "La Uivina Conmiedia” is world- 
faroou:!, and has been translated repeatedly into all 
langu>'Tges. Gustave Dor<i executed nis most 
memorable Illustrations to this celebrated work. 

Danton, Georgs J. (1750-1704), a famous member 
of the National Convention at the period of the first 
French Revolution. Was made President of the 
Committee of Public Safety, but Robespierre attacked 
and supplanted him, Danton being consigned to the 
guillotine shortly afterwards. 

D^Arblay, Hadanie (1753-1840), made a great 
sensation while quite young and unmarried, under 
her name of Frances Burney, by her no\‘el Evelina^ 
whicli opened the doors of Society to her and gained 
lier tile fricndsliiu of Dr. Johnson. She married 
M. D’Arblay, a French nmcer. Her Diary, pub- 
hsited after her death, is a valuable picture of her 
time. 

Darius was the name bori'e by three Persian kings. 
The first reigned from 521 to 485 B.C., and was 
defeated by tlie Greeks at M.intthon. The second 
was a natural son of Artaxerxes Longirnanus, and 
havmg obtained the crown by the murder of lus 
brother, reigned from 434 to 405 O.C. The third 
Darius was the last of the Persian kings, reignmg 
only from ^36 to mi B.C , when Alexander the Great 
invaded his kingdom and defeated him in two great 
battles. Darius was soon afierw ards assassinated. 

Darling, Gnson (1815-1842}. By tlie performance 
of tier Heroic deed m putting off in a .small bo.it from 
the imhthuuse on one of the Fame Islands, of which 
her latiier was keeper, to tiic rescue of the ship- 
wrecked crew of the Forfarshire, whose lives she 
saved, she made herself an endunng name, Slie 
was only 33 years of .ige at the tiin'', and died four 
years later of consumption. 

Darnloy, Earl of (1^6-13671. was married to Maiy 
Queen of Scots— as her second husband— in 1565. 
Two years later, after Mary had entered into an 
intrigue with Both well, he was murdered. 

Darwin, Cbarloz Robert (1809-1889), the dis- 
tinguished scientist, who.se Ortwin if Species first 
clearly fomiulateri and el.iboratcd the theory of 
evolution. His first work (1837) described a five 
years' cruise in the Beoifie, which the Government 
fiad sent out for scientific purpose.s. His Ortgin of 
Species appeared in 1859, and, though defendra and 
supported by tlie scientific tlioiight of tlie time 
generally, was much att.icked by theologians. In 
1871 Darwin issued his Descent of Man, a still further 
elaboration of the evolution tlieory. His other 
principal works were The Exprevsian of Emotion in 
Man and Amniats (1873), Insectivorous Plants 
(1875), D^rent Forms of Flowers and fVorms 

(1881). He was buried in We.stminster Ablicy. 

Dvwin, Sir Oeorgo H. (1845-191 j), vm of the 
foregoing, and Plunuan Professor of Astronomy and 
Hxrtcriiueiital Pliilosophy at Cambridge. Prcsideia 
of the British Association. 1905, when he opened the 
bnrlge over the Victoria Falls of the ZamI csi. 

Darwin, Erasmus (1731-1802), grandfather of 
Charles Darwin, the Naturalist . wa^ an English 
physician, practising at Derby, and a poet of con- 
siderable repute, whose " x^oves of the Plants " was 
exceedingly popular. 

Darwin, Blr Wands, M.A.. F.R.S. (b. 184a). 
Pi esicleiit of the British Association meeting of 1908. 
Third son of Charles Darwin, and biofvraplicr of his 


,. father. An eminent authority on botany, and aidior 
of nuinerouaworks on that science, knighted 19x3. 
D*AablgnA Jean, H. M. (1798-1873), a Genevan 
pastor and professor, whose Hi\tory efthe R^rma- 
etott holds high rank amongst the historical works of 
the xpth centunr. 

Dandat, Alphonsa (1840-1897), the celebrated 
French humorist and novelist, all of whose w<wks 
have been translated Into English, and achieved 
much popularity. His best known works are Lo 
Nabob, Ues Rois en Exit, Sapho, and the " Tartarin* 
series. 

Davanant, Blr William (i6o5-r668), a dramatist 
and poet of much note in his time, who filled the 
office of Poet Laureate in succession to Ben Jooson. 
He WM buried in Westminster Abbey. 

JbK9vf of Femhurst, Et. Hon. Blr Hoimea, 
Lord (1833-ZQ07), was Solicitor-General in x886. 
Lord Justice of Appeal 1803, and Lord of Appeal in 
Ordinary A great Cliance^ lawyer when at 
the Bar, and distinguished liiiuseuby his antagooina 
to street betting. 

David I. (1x34-1153) was King of Scotland and uncle 
of Matilda, daughter of Henry I., and took up arms 
against Stephen on his repudiation of Matilda's 
Claims to the English crown. 

David II. (1334-1371), King of Scotland from 1330 to 
1370. He was the son of Robert Bruce, and in 
conflict with the English army at Nenllc's Cro^ in 
za46, was defeated nud made prisoner by Queen 
Philippa. 

David, Jaequas Louis (1748-1835), a celebrated 

French painter of classic and histone subjects, who 
was an ardent 5U[>porter of the Revolutionary move- 
ment. Many examples of his work are to be seen 
at Versailles and at the Louvre. 

David, St., whose festival falls on March xst, lived 
in tlie 6tli century in Wales, and founded various 
monasteries. Is the patron saint of the Principality. 
Davldsosx, John (1857-1909), bom at Barrhead. 
Went to London in 1890, and, after a course of 
joumalisin, began to attract attention by his verse, 
and published various volumes disclosing a marked 
pioetic gift, togetlicr witii the iiower of treating 
ordinary subjects m a vmd and illuminating manner. 
Much sensation was mused by his mysterious dis- 
••ppearaiice in 1909. His body was discovered some 
tune afterv;^rds, and he is supposed to have com- 
mitted suicide in a fit of desponileiicy. 

Davidson. Dr. Randall T. (b. 1848), Archbishop 
of Canterbury from 1903. Previously Dean of 
Windsor 1883-1801, Bishop of Rochester 1891-1895, 
and Bishop of Winchester 1895-1003. Was for a long 
iwriud Domestic Chaplain and Clerk of the Closet to 
ueen Victoria, and marrica in 1878 tlie daughter of 
rchbisliop Tait, whose pnvate secretary ne lud 
been, and whose biography he wrote. 

Da Vlnol, Leonardo. (See Leonardo Da 
Vlnol.) 

Davie, JefTereon (1808-1889), an American states- 
man, who on the breaking out of the Civil War, was 
made President of the Confederate States. After 
the war be was a prisoner in the hands of the 
Federals, put 011 his trial for treason, and subjected 
to much indignity, but was ultiniatelv dischaxged 
and wrote (i8di) The Rise and Fall' of the mm- 
fuUrate Government. 

Davis, John (1550-1605), one ofthe great Elizabethan 
explorers and discoverer of Davis’ Strait, the 
channel between the Atlantic and Arctic Oceans on 
tlie west of GreeiUand. Invented the backsta^ or 
Davis’s ^drant. 

Davltk, Bllchasl (1846-1906). after a hard-working 
and precarious bringing up this ardent Irish 
Nationalist attracted much notice by the Mtter 
speeches he made on behalf of ttie Fenian Brother- 
hood, and in 1870 was sentenced to fifteen yean 
penal servitude for treason-felony, but was released 
on ticket of leave in 1877. Was one of the foimden 
e of the Irish Land League, 1879. In x88t was sent 
back to penal servitude, but released again in tile 
following year. Was elected to Parliament while a 
prisoner at Portland but disqualified. Succeeded b 
altering Parliament in 1893. and resigned in 1899. 
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DAvy* Sir Humphry (1778-1839), the inventor of 
tile safety -lain n. Was an eminent chemist, whos^ 
researches and discoveries were of scientific 

iiiiportunce. Whs tlie first to employ tlic electric 
current in chemicul decoinposition, and discovered 
nitric oxide or lauifhing gas. Began life as .in 
apiothecary’s apprentice. 

Dc«k» FerancfB (1803-1876}. a distinguished 
llun^rian statesman who filled many higli othces, 
and was leadfr of the Modenite jiarty of tlie Diet. 

Deukln* Alfred (b. z8^6), first .Attorney-General of 
tlie Coiiimoiiwc.dth of Australia, 1901 3; rniiic 
Minister. 1903-4. 1905-8, 1909-10; leader Federal 
Opi>csition, 1910-13. Kefuseu a knighthood; was 
prominent ut the Colonial Coiircrciice of 1907. 
Deane, Sir Henry Bargrave (b. 1840 ). Jndge 
of the Probate, Divorce, .iiid Athiiirdltv Wivisioii, 
since 1005. Recorder of Margate, 1S85-1905. 

Decamps, A> G« (1803-1860), uu ciuiiicnt French 
]>cuntei, who produced numerous historical paintings 
of great value. 

Deolus. Kciiii.-in Emperor from 349 tn '>51, notorious 
for his cruel persecution of the Clii istuiiis. 

Defoe, Daniel (1001-1737). the son ot a London 
butclier wlio, after a very varied business c,irccr. 
bec.une a pi.litiuil writer and novelist, obtainiiip' 
world-Midc fame liy Ins Rolunxon Liusoe, written 
when he vvrtS nearly sivtj lears of age. Tills w.e. 
followed by scvor.il other novels, all of great merit, 
though not free from st rious ilefocts of i.iste. 

Delacroix, Ferdinand (i7<;9-i8o,,), .1 I-icnch 
painter of great imaginative .ind dnunatic force, ajid 
one of the cinef ornaments of tlie romantic school. 

Delanet J, T, (1817- 1879). the famous editoi of I he 
7 'iine\, who, though he did not write luniself. math 
his paper the greatest jour.ml in the world He 
/ * -’ ml po'sitioM from 1847 to 1877. 

De la Rame, Loulae. (Sec **Ouida.**l 
Delaroche, Paul (Hippolyte) (1797-1856), an 
eminent brcncii historical p.nntcr, ex.im|jles of 
whose work are to be found ui many gallertes. 
Delcaesd, Theophlle (b. 183 <). ri'c i-m.iKni 
French stato9M,,in, ourered the Chamber in 
and in 1893 vv a-, Ihule'-Sci n'tarv Ji^the (Vlunses. lu 
1898 was .nppoiiitcd to tne I ort^oi Oflice. win h 
]insition he lilh'd witli great siiccus*. In 1903 lo- 
.lecmnpamed I'resjden: Loubet on a \isn to 
I'njrland. Reigned in 1905 on the Mortuuo 
dithculty. AiiiljJss.Klor to Russia, i(, 13, and 1:1 lou 
became Foreign Minister once luori*. 

Delibes, C. P. L. (1836-1891), a French rom)in^(M of 
much graceful and refinetl iiuisic, including two or 
three operas, nuiiicrtnis opereVf.is, and some 
exquisite ballet music of very delicate texture. 

Delolme, J. L* (1740 1806), a Swiss nohtician end 
author, who resided some years in j ngland, and 
wrote a work on The ConsUtutio^i of Jin^iand, 
which was .1 leading U'gil text-book 

Democritas (460-357 c.).tlie Greek philosopher to 
whom Uie conccplioii of the Atomic theory is attri- 
buted. His chceriul disposition led to his being 
styled “the lauglnng i)liiloso|)lier," and the tradition 
tells that he put out his eves in order to prevent 
beiiig distracted in Ins siiecuUumns. 

Da Morgan, Augustua (1806-7871). a mathe- 
matician of gieat eminence, who held the position of 
Professor ot M.itliem.'itics at University College, 
London, for over thirty ye.'trs. 

Da Morgan, William (b. t84'j), son of the pre- 
ceding, wd.s engaged in artistic pursuits until 1906, 
when ne surprised the novel-re.iding world by a re- 
markably clever story of humour, clmractei, and 
obsen'ation entitled Joseph yancc. later novels 
include 1907), ^omeJunv Govif 11908), 

and IFhen Ghost Meets Ghost (1914). 

Demoathanea (385-333 b c.). the famous Grecian 
orator, statesman and warrior. Sixtv-one of his 
orations were preserved, and are regarded as perluips 
the finest examples of their kind. 

D'Snghlan, Due (1772-1804), a Bourbon prince- 
whom Napoleon susi)ected of complicity in the 
Pichegru louspiracy for the Bourbon restoration, 
and lufi bim shot in Pans in the same year that he 
himself was crowned Liuperor. 


Denham, Sir John (1615-7669). a Royalist poet, 
whose descriptive poem *' Cooper's Hill” achieved 
much ])orjul.irity. Was knighted by Cliarles 11 ., and 
honoured with burial in ^Vestminster Abbey. 

Denla, St., the patron saint of France, over whose 
grave the abbey of St. Denis was erected. He lived 
in the 3rd century, being beheaded, according to 
legend, at Pans in 27J. 

Denman. Lord, P.C., K.c.v* 0 ., Governor-General 
of -i Austr.iha 1011-14 ib 1874). Was l.ord-in- 
WaitiJig to the King, 1007-11, and Deputy Speaker 
of the 1 louse of LonU. ’ 

DentatUB, H. CufIub (d. 270 B.C ). the Roman 
consul, who in coo n.i . drove Pyrrhus out of 
Italy, aud afteriv..i(is hied a simple life in the 
capital. 

Depew, Chaunoey IIS. ib. 1834), a well-known 
American lawyer, senator and railway iiuignate, who 
first C.U11C into proimnciK-e .is the .idviser of 

the \ r.iiderbilts. cspcci.illy as reganls the Now York 
Central and Hudson River Kailro.id Companies. 

De Quincey, Thomas (1785-7B59). .m eminent 
ess.ivist and cniic, the tneiid of ( oleridge, Wonls- 
woith, and Suiitlicv . His "Confessions ut an Opium 
F..itcr” isd Urilish'i.lassic. 

Derby, Edward Stanley, 14th Earl of (1709- 
]8lki), Wiis >111 emini'ut state-^mau '' bo scived as Prime 
Ministei III the Govcriui'fiit of 1852. j‘’ 58, and i8ti6 
Fumi .1 Wing hr blosiiOiiiLd into a st.iuiicli 'lory and 
had little sjiiipatliy w'ltli democratic Toryism. 

De Reszke, dean (b 1853; and De Reezke, 
Edouard (l>. 1K56I, two lainoiis ojk ratio si.igcrs. 
tlic Inst a tenor, i1k> S' >.• nd ibariton. whofi'' W'l 
hiph tame .nul ininiensi. tortanes by thvir suigiiig in 
VcUious ivaits ot the worUI. '!'•»' ' are Poles. 

Derwentwater, Earl of 11689-1710). the loader 
of tb': Iciigluli Jiicubiii* movement lor phicing the 
Pr»‘teiid r on the I 1 glish Llironc The rising took 
j)l.uf 111 IJ15, but wa, conqilctcly crushed by the 
l.iiilcof Prcstoi .r.iid Derwentwater w,is beheaded 

Descartes, Rene 1596-1150), the famous 1 renth 
philosopher, uiatheiiuticiaa, and .author, 
LaiKsian philosophy, the liasis of which is 
up m the words "‘Cogiio, ergo, sum" ("I think, 
rhciefon* 1 evisi ”1 . well known. 

Desmoulins, 'Camille (1760-17 4), was one of the 
ficrcvbt of tlie rromli KeKdiition.iry leude 
ttoiii tilt* tkstiiK tioii of the Hastillc tin 
ilivs of the Terro*- vv.is mifiaggmg in lus onslaughts 
11; on the .inslocr.its and the piieslhood. He fell 
undci the ih^j liasiiu' o1 Robespierre, however, and 
was sent to Tiio giiilloiiov ,iL.ng with D.inion. 

Detaille, Jean B. Edouard (184H 19121, a Ficncb 
Uutle p.tiniLi, who produced numerous tlirilliiig 
puturtsof scenes m the Fr.inco-i'riissiaii War 
Deutsch, Emmanuel (1829 1873), a GMTn.an 
Oiientalist. who resided for tJic best part of Ins life 
rn Liigl.md, filling the positum of Assistant 
Lih'arian m the British Aluseum, and making lu.iny 
accciit.ibh; cuiitribiitioiis tn Oriental Liteniturc. 

Devonport, Lord (h 1856), lormerly Sir Hudson 
Kearley, .M P.. and 1 arliainrntary .Secretary of the 
Board of Trade, iw^-og, lias been tdiairnian of the 
Port of London Auilmrity (without salary) sinci* 
1909; in 1912111 handling the Dockers' Strike showed 
great firmness m the face of much strong personal 
att.ick. 

Devonshire, Spencer Compton Cavendish, 

8th Duke of (1833-1908) Ihitered parliament 111 
1857, .IS the Maiquis ot Hartington, and speedily 
in.'idc a name as a Liberal )>oliimian, being Under- 
becretary lor War in 786 ^ War Secretary in iSfjo, 
Pustuiastc-r-Gcner.il m iH68, Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, 1S71. bccret.iry for India, 1880. W.ir 
Secretary, 1882. .SeiMraicd fioin Mr. Gladstone on 
the Home Rule question, and in 7895 entered Loid 
Salisbury's third Mmcstry as President of the Council, 
which posilloii he held up to the time of Mr. 
Chamberlain's declaration of Fiscal PoliLy 
when he declared himself a Free Trader, ifc 
succeeded his lather .is Duke of Devonshire in 1891. 
Devonshire, Victor Chrletlan William 
Cavendish, 9th Duke of (b. 1868), nephew to 
the aboie, whom he succeeded 111 1908. Was M.P 
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for D«rb]r8hire W. >89z>z9o8, and has been Treasurer 
of the Royal Housdiold, Financial Secretary to the 
TreesuiytUid Junior Conservative Whip. 

D«wWt PronMKW Sir JamM jb. 1843). a 

K ominent chemist, and a native of Kincardine. 

Z877 was appointed Fullerian Professor of 
Chemmry at die Royal Institution, and in z888. 
Jointly with Sir Frederick Abel, invented cordite. 
He has attracted freat notice by his experiments 
with liquid gases, in 1884 illustrate the liquefaction 
of oxygen and air by means of special ap)iaratus, aiul 
in 1891 obtained liquid oxygen by the fount. 
D«vey* Admiral Oeo^a (b. Z837), was a com- 
paratively unknown American navat commander 
until his opportunity came in 1898 during the Spanish- 
Americait war, when lie’ cmitured and destroyed 
the Spanish Fleet in Manila Bay. 

0 « Wlttt Jui (1635-1672). An eminent Dutch 
'•Utesman, who earned on wax with England and 
Uter negotiated the Triple Alliance, but was 
overthrown by the Orange Party and murdered^ 
with his brother Cornelius— by the mob. 

Om WUta, Bertflua (b. 1840). a Russian Statesman 
of great ability ; became Minister of Wav^ in 1^2 
and Minister of Finance in 18^9, retired from odicc 
when the War Party gained tne ascendancy, and 
opposed ihe war witli Japan. 

Olaz, Porflrio (b. 1830), cx-Pre.sidciit of Mexico. 
In the Revolt against the French authority in 1867 he 
greatly distinguished himself, and in the Insurrec- 
rion Ot Z875 against Juarez, he led his party to 
victory, and ’ ' s elected Prc'-ident in 1877 ; u po.sUioji 
which he heiu until deposed by tlie revolution of 
rozz. 

Ddln, Gbarlea (17461814), actor, dramatist and 
popular entertainer ; jj-iiieu gre-* nopularity by his 
sea songs, writcc' 'll tlir iiiiie when the British 
iiavy tt,is engaged npi ^ the nower of France 
Olbdlti. Sir L is T.. K^.C., J C.L. (b. 1852I, 
Dean of thw Ourt A lies, 'v.is cuiicatcd at 
Cai’ uridge, E lervard was cJlea to tno Bar, 
enjoyed a largr Chancery piractice, and w.is nidde 
K C. m 1901. Has filletl the Chance iturslnps m turn 
of Kocncster, Exeter, arid Durham, and was 
appointed to Ills present po.st in 1903. 

Dtak, Thomas, ELD (1774-18571. a Scorch 
minister and scientist, whose .istronomiral writings, 
intended to support Cliristi.m loacJung, were 
greatly read. His principal woik was the Cnrtstta'i 
PhihiOj. iur 

Dlokens, Char' 'is (iSi 1870', the most nopnlar 
novelist of the i,)lh century. ,\ho I'oin \ cry nuiidwc 
beginnings worke>.. hiinsc.f up bj sh«*cr gcinus 
i the higiie * •>osition in the .’orld of letters, illis 
literal y output w,is enornious. Imoih iIjc tune of the 
pubhc.4tion rtf the dciv ’,ni Ins death 

in 1870, covering a period «1 thirty y^urs, la produced 
ovcl after novel, all pos'-essin'.; onginal 

Dickensuii characteristics, jet each wondcrfuUv 
different fi .'III the rest, -i'kI his ]j<ipiil.irity continues 
undinimi.shed He did .so much lor tli- ciil'iv.uiuii 
ofthetiui; suntiinciU of nni-.tm.is, di.it, nheneicr 
tint soasuu c-iiines round, lii.^ iiaino i-. itv.iiled with 
honour and luMiiagc, and in scier.il issues of AarV 
Annuai liis CUnstiuas writings h.i.el-teii rcsiyed 
with ample iu.( omjMniniunts, not only of lite oiigiiial 
Illustrations, but with the additi-'U of pirtorial 
oniiibutioiis by eminent Liter .iru-.t- As a reader 
of hb own works Dickens turned .1 iii.irveUons 
dr.tinatic gift, ami in that (.ip.uity at home and in 
'iiner'ca iiinde liighly suiitisful lours. He was 
buned lU Westminster Abbev 


Dloksee, Frank, R.A (b iK-.d. well known a.s the 
))ainter ol miinerous ]uc lures >vbu li rank high 
amongst the proiluctions of our lime, inchidmg 
“Ibiruiony," “Romeo and Julm.' .inj “The 
Funeral of a Viking." First «.\hil>ited in the 
Academy in 1876. Was iii.-idc R A. fi i8or. 

Diderot. Denie (1713-17JS4), the famous French 
philosopher and editor nf the Duttonnatre Encycio~m 
f^duiut, which occupied iiiin thirty years. 

Digby, Sir Bverard (1578-1006), w«is concerned In 
the Gunpowder Plot, lor complicity in wluch he was 
executed. 


Digby, Sir Kanalm (i6q3-z665), son of Sir Evezard 
ZTigby.was a scientist or great repute, who filled 
many dimoniatic posts under Cliarles 1. 

DUtfM. Rt. Roy. John William, Bishop of 
Carlisle since 1904 (b. 1847). was educated at Man- 
chester Grammar School and Oxford ; ordained 1871 ; 
Vicar of Mossley Hill, Liverpool, Z873-1896; Car — 
of Carlisle, 1896 ; and Archdeacon of Birmingham, 
190^1904. Is author of Bishop Fraser's Lancashire 
Lw, and other works. 

Dllka, Rt. Hon. Blr Charles W.. M.P.. (1843 
19x1), was a pronnnent member of the Liberal Party . 
who entered Parliament in 1868, and was made U ndcr • 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs in Mr. Gladstone's 
Government of z68o. From 1882 to 1885 was Pre'^i 
d^t of the Local Government Board, and supporte'* 
Mr. Gladstone generally on all public questions, lu 
eluding Home Rule, was one of the best infoniiec 
men in the House on Army and Navy matters .iii' 
Foreign affairs. Wrote numerous books, and wa* 
the proprietor of the Athttusum, 

Dillon. John, M.P. (b. 1851), a prominent member 
of the Irish Nationalist Party, who did good sen-ice 
to }iis side under Pcimcll and suffered inipnsoimient 
in respect of the famous “ Plan of Campaign." 

Dinwiddle, Robert (1692-1770), a Scotch diplo- 
matist who from 1752 to 1758 w as Governor of Virgima. 
It was at his suggestion th.it the territory of Ohio was 
annexci’i. 

Diocletian (A V. 245-313), Roman Emperor from 
284 to 305. Inaugurated the system of partnersbip 
Emperors, dividinir the F.iiipiro into four sections, 
admmistert-d by Inmsult in the East, Maximum m 
Italy and Africa, CunsUntius in Uritam, Gaul, etc., 
and Gallcriiis 111 Illyncum. Abdicated m 305. Was 
a great jierstcutor of the Chi istians. 

Dlogenee (4i2-3;!2 u c ), the celebrated Greek cynic 
philosupher who 's S.111I to 'nave hied in a tub. wearing 
th co.irsi’st riotiiing and living on the plainest fooir 
Many ol Ins sayings h.ivu been preserved, and serve 
fur occ '4siun.iI Muotatiun 

Dionysius. Two ot the tyrants of Syracuse bore 
this name. The first w.\6 a grerft ‘•oUher and states- 
man, as wpiivas a poet anri i)bilnsn])her, and lived 
from 43'.»-3f)7 *> C. '1 lie secuna Diunysms was his .son 
Hiid successor, )»iit w.is of such a cruel disposition 
that he was dr.icn irom the throi.u and died 111 
olisciirit/ m 3,4. 

Disraeli, Benjamin. (.See Beaoonsfleld.) 

D'lsvaell, Isaac (1766-1848), the father of Benjaimt. 
Disr.'ieh tV.is ui iMi cresting wcvrker in a spocia' 
literary fiuUi.aml prudneud -.oiiie exceedingly interest- 
ing vulunics dtiihng willi .uirhors jncl their writing •- 
Ills best known work is Ins i. nno^tttcs of Literafute 

Dixon, W. Hepworth (18^1-1879), was editor of 
the A(hetf(enffi for many yea»'s and wrote sever.,, 
liistunc.d works and book*, ot iravvl. 

Dobell, Sydney (1824-1874). an English poet, who 
lietwecn 185^ and i8«xs piibhslied ihrcB vuluine.-. ot 
verst;— •• '1 lu* Konun," “ Bfiider." and “Englan: 
111 Time of W.ir," vylnch Lo.it.uned iiiaiu'^ poems ui 
real beauty aiul iin.igm.uivc force. He was a 
Chelteiih.ini vi'mc-iMeri li,int. 

Dobson, Henry Austin, LL D. (b*. 184?). w.as m 
the Civil Sen ICC fn.tm 1860 to ojei, and is tho auUiur 
ot several d.imtv \oh.nu■^ cf .Suculy vcr^e and soi.,'? 
erjuvillv dainty ptosu work-., dc.ihng chiefly w.:ii ti.r 
i8ib ccnt'irv 

Dodd, Dr. William (1724-1:7771, a cleryv'rnan v\h5 
.ittiacted mii-'h iifitko bv a voiiime entille<l JSeauttg 
ojrShaA:€ipea''f.M\(.i wi»n nnrurtunatu notoriety later 
by being tondemned ami f\eLiited for forging th*- 
signature ot the Earl of Chc:.lei field, his former pupil, 
to a bund for ^4,2''0. 

Doddridge, Philip (1702-1751), a popular Non 
trmiormist jircachtr aial wnier, now best renieii. 
bered by in.my betsulitul h) inns which rank high i.. 
all Fnglish coliecinm'.. .iiid*.d.so by his work on Tt e 
Jtise and /*n>!.’'/rrv r./" UtL^ioM i« the Soui. 

Dodson, C! L, (1832 i8q 8). a writer and Professor 
of M;ithcm.xtics.it Oxford, w ho, under the pseudony n. 
of Lewis CarroU, aclucvcvl lasting fame by his Alice' j. 
A*fi>enhtres ni U'ondcrland, one of the most de 
hghtful books fur thildieii ever written. 


M 
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DodB, HaPOttS, DJX one oQh« bert 

known of modem Biblical scholars and escositors, 
who was before the public as an author from about 
1660. From 1889 to 1907 he vras United Free Church 
Professor of New Testament TheolOKy* Edinburgh, 
and in 1907 Principal of New Colieee, Edinburgh. 

DolOl* Oulo (x6i6-x6B6), the famous Floresitine 
^nter, examples of whose Madonnas and saints are 
to be found in most National collections. 

DolllnEMP, J- J. I. VOB (17^x090). a German 
theologian and historian whose writings caused mat 
controversy, his opposition to the doctrine of nipai 
InfaUibiUty being much discussed. 

DomlnlOf St. (riTo-iaai), founder of the Order of 
Dominicians, or Black Friars, who devoted much 
energy to the converrion of the Albigenses, Ifjxt 
meemg with small success. Instituted a policy of 
persecution after the manner of the later Inqulritlon. 

p^wwtetiLii (59H96), a Roman emperor who, after many 
cruel and tyrannical nets, aroused the enmity of the 
oeople and was finar.y assassinated. 

]>oiiMdf Robert (b. x86i), a Journalist of note, who 
has gathered his experience in many quarters at 
home and abroad, and is an authority on municipal 
work, trusts, and London life and labour. Is editor 
of the Daify ChronicU, Lloytts News^pert and the 
Municipal YtarBooK 

Doiukteilo (1386-1466). the famous Italian sculptor, 
whose works are to be seen chiefly at Florence, 
though several examples are at South Kensington. 

DonlMttlt G. (1797-1848), the Italian composer to 
whom we owe the operas of “ Lucia di Lamniermoor.'* 
"La Fine du Rdgiinent,” La Favorita.”and others, 

Dodxib, John (1573 1631), a clergyman and religious 
writer whose poems are stiH held in esteem. 

Dortf« Gustavo (iSsa-iSSs). the well*known French 
artist, famous for his cou^sal scriptural paintings 
and his powerful illustrations to the works of Dante. 
Milton, and Tennyson. 

O'Orsaar* Count Jllfipsd (X798-X85Z), a Society 
dandy who married into the Blessington fomily, mid 
later on, at Kensington Gore, with Lady Blessmgton 
formed a literary coterie, which for a time was of 
great influence. The Count was a versatile man, 
but of such extravagant habits that he ultimat^y 
became bankrupt, and retired to Paris, where I..OUU 
Napoleon did sometiiing to help him, and only a few 
daw pnor to his death had appointed him Director 
of Pine Arts. 

Douglas, Avdhlfasld (i449-x5i4/> ancestor of Lord 
Damley, husband of Mary Queen of Scots. He 
retired to a monastery in late life at Galloway, and 
died there. 

Douglas, Blv Jamoa (1386-1330), known as Black 
Douglas, was a noted Scottish raider, and held a 
commander’s post at the Battle of Bannockburn. 
Travelling through Spain to Palestine to deposit 
Bruce’s heart at Terusalcm, he was attacked and killed. 

Doulton, Sir Hsnry (ieao-1897), the inventor of 
Doulton ware, and one of the leading potters of 
modem times. His factories and works at Lambeth 
and Rowley Regis rani: among the great Industrial 
establishments of the country. 

Dow, GosuPd (x6x3-x67iri, a great Dutch painter, 
follower and pupil of Rembrandt, whose works 
display a remarkable fldelity to nature. 

Dowdsn, Bdwsrd. M.A. (1843-19x3). Well known 
for his critical and other writings, iiiainly deabng 
with the lives and works of the poets, mid showing 
keen in^ht and appreciation, together witli muu 
beauty of style. Was Professor of Literature at 
Trinity College, Dublin, for 37 years. 

Doylo* Blr A. Oonan (b. 1859), the novelist who 
reached the point of highest popularity in his present- 
day detective sketches, in which " Sheriock Holmes ^ 
IS the central figute. Served as Senbr Physician of 
the Langnian Field Hospital in the Sonth African 
War, of which campaign he wrote a histoxy. Has 
also written plays. « 

Doyto« Rlunurd (1834-1883), an artist of much 
humour and fiuicj, who was exceedingly popular 
while on the staff of P»»cA, from 1841 to xS^ He 
also illustrated some of Thackeray’s works, and tha 
familiar cover of Punch is his work. 


Druku, Blf Fvunola (X540-X996), the great admiral 
of Queen Elizabeth's time, who made many adven- 
turous voyages, bent partly on discovery and partly 
on plunder. He was a leading figure— under Lord 
Howard— In the attack on mid destruction of tha 
Spanirii Armada in xcBB, 

Drayton, Mlohuol (15^1631), author of 
a poetic description of various parts of England, and 
of great interest for its topographtcal pictures and 
references. He was Poet Laureate^ and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. 

Dnyfbfl, Gonaral AlfPad, a French officer, con- 
demned by a militaiy secret tribunal on a charge of 
divulging secrets in 1B94 to a foreign power, and 
condemned to imprisonment for life on Devil's Island, 
in French Guiana. At a sensational new trial in 1899 
he was again found guilty, and sentenced to a 
mitigated term of incarceration for ten years; but 
strenuous etibrts on his behalf secured a pardon later. 
In 1906 he was entirely exonerated and reinstated in 
the anny, with tlie rank of General, and made a 
Chevalier of the L^ri^ Honour, 

Drnmmond, Hanra (i8^x-i897). a Scottish religious 
writer, who endeared himself to the Christian com- 
munity by his two works, Natural Lara in tha 
Spiritual IPorlduiA The Ascent 0/ Man. Although 
no formidable antagonist to Darwuiism. his writhigs 
possess great charm. 

Drammond, Jnmu (1675-X790), took a leading 
part in the Jacobite relielUon of 17x5. and, escaping 
with the Pretender, spent the remainder of his lira 
in exile at Sc. Germain. 

Drammond, Willlnm (xe85-i649). a Scottish poet 
—laird of Hawthornden— whose works cealt laigely 
with political matters, but revealed considerable 
poetic power. Ben Jonson walked from London to 
Scotland to pay him nis respects. 

Diydon, Jonn (1631-1700), one of the most vigorous 
and prolific of English poets and writers, and a 
popular dramatist. He excelled in satire, and drew 
some powerful pictures of the statesmen of his day. 
His translation of Virgil ranks with Pope’s trans- 
lation of the " Iliad.’* He was buned in Westminster 
Abbey. Originallya Parliamentarian he went over 
to the Royalists, and was laureate and histoiio- 
griwher-royal, r670-88. 

Du Barry, Counteu (r74x-i79.'l)t flic favourite of 
Louis XV., who exercised great uiAueiice over the 
King, but after his doath, and the breaking out of 
the Revolution, took refuge in England for a tiine. 
Being tempted to return to Paris in 1793 she was 
arrested and guillotituxl. 

Dubllm Roman Cathollo Arohblahop of, 
(Sec Walsh.) 

Du Challlu, Paul (1837-1904), a noted African 
traveller who was chief of General Gordon’s staff In 
1874, and wrote many valuable books of travels, his 
studies of the gorilla being especially interesting. 

Dudley, Bari of (b. 1866), Governor-General 
of the Australian Commonwealth since 1908, was 
Lord-Ueutenant of Ireland, xooa-ZQOS, In which 
position he showed a tactful sympathy which 
made him highly popular. Previously he had been 
for « short period Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Board of Trade. He was in sympathy with the 
Devolution Policy, and Chairman of tlic Commission 
on Congestion in Ireland 

Duflbrln and Ava, Harqula of (1836-1909), was 
a diplomatist of great experience, a writer of 
undoubted brilliance, and filled many high offices 
with distinction and success, including those of 
Governor-General of Canada. Vicer^ or India, and 
Ambassador to France. Russia and Turkey. 

Duffdala, Wv William (x6c)5-x686), the English 
antiquary fkmed for his MtmastUen Ang^lieanum, 
Was knighted by Charles IL 

Du OuMMllnii, Constable of France (1314-X3M, 
achieved great lame in the wars with Edwanl III. 
and the Black Prince, ultimately driving the English 

' out of Fiance. 

Damas, Alazandra (x8oa-iB7o). the ftonous 
French novelist, and dramatist, who published more 
volumes than any man of his time, the greater 
part of tiuna of high merit. In the field of historical 
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romance he showed wonderful power and lesonrce. 
and his thrilling story Jtfante Cristo is one of the 
mat novels of the 29th century. 

DiunMt Alucuidnt Flla (1894-2895), was the 
■on of the last-named, and attained almost equal 
flrnie with his father, both as novelist and dramatist. 
His stories and dramas dealt mainly with the current 
time, and were often written round some strikinir 
ao^l question. His La Dame attx Cam^itas was 
his most fiiinoiis novel. 

Du ■aurlav. Oaoftfa (X834-TS96), one of the (best 
known of the Punch artists during a long- period, 
and author of the novels of Petrr Ibbetsont Trilby, 
and Tiu Martian. His pictorial satires of Society 
fMbles were .sometimes scathing', and he owed a 
good deal to his early Parisian associations. 

DomourlnKj ChuvMs Fmnoola (1739-1893). a 
celebrated Prencli general, who, in the early period 
of the Revolution (1789-1793), distinsuished himself 
in opposing tlie armies of Austria and Prussia. 

Danbar. William (i4fio-z5M). a distuigiushed Scot- 
tisli poet, author of "The Thistle and the Rose," 
and many other imctic pieces of a quaint £incy. 

Danoan, Adam, VlsMiouiit Campepdown 
(1731-1804), won great renown and his title by .2 bril- 
liant victory over the Dutch in 1797 off Camjierdown. 

Duadonald, Thomaa Coohrana, loth Bapl 
of (»75- i 86 o ). a British admiral who was Apenied 
and disgraced on a charge of traudulently dissemmat- 
lim false rei>ort.s, and subsequently coiinnanded the 
Cmiian, Brazilian, and Greek 'nnvies in turn. After 
being under a cloud for eighteen years, he wa.s ex- 
onerated from all allegations made .igaiiiat him, 
and restored to his former rank and hoiiciurs. 

Duildonald, Lord (b. 1852), a distinguished English 
general who served in the rfile F:.xpedition of 1884- 
1885, and in the Relief of Khartoiiiii ; also held a 
uivalry command in the South African War, and was 
afterwards iii command of the ('.inadian Militia. His 
lordship is the 13th Earl, and like his ancestor last 
mentioned, and also the 9th Earl, b a man of 
invention and scientific attainmenis. 

Doiia, J. MIool (b. 1856), has had a large and varied 
Joumalistic cxiiericnce, first in Scotland and after- 
wards in London. Was editor of Black and JVhite, 
*89S-*897, Subsequently edited the Morning Post, 
latar tlie Mawhester Conner, and in xqii accepted 
an editorial position in S. Africa. 

Dumtu. F. P. (b. 1867), an American humourist who 
fias gamed a wide reputation fo'- his "Mr. Dooley'* 
papers, which have been appearing for several years 
and contain much ahrewd comment on the topics of 
the time. ** Mr. Dooley '* is an I nsh- American saloon- 
keeper, who retails his views in conversation with 
** Mr. Hennessy," his customer and compatriot. 

DuaMvmi, BiupI of (b. X 84 X). has had a very active 
career in many parts of the world. Was war corre- 
Mxmdent during the Sl^ of Paris, and served in the 
S^outh African War. Made two attempts to win the 
America (yachting) Cup, but without success. More 
recently he has been associated with the Irish Reform 
Association, of which he is chairman. In 1907 pub- 
Ibhed The Outlook in Ireland. 

Dana Sootus, J. {cnxa xa 6 s-i^), a famous scholas- 
tic. who was, according to traoition, born at Duns, in 
Berwickshire, and became a Franciscan tear and 
theological professor at Oxford. Later ho was, it 
seems, regent of the University of Paris. He was the 
great doctrinal opponent of Thomas Aquinas. 

D^ataB, 8t* (924-988), the fiiraous Abbot of Glas- 
tonbury and Archbl^op of Canterbury, who lived 
through the reign of five longs, and exercised great 
political influence. 

Duplolac. Jooeph Franooln (i697-x7fl3). was gover- 
nor of the French East Indian possessions at the 
time when Clive was^iding the for^nes of the East 
India Company, ana after Clive's victory at Flossy 
Duplelx's day was over. He returned to France, and 
fell into disgrace and poverty. e 

Dnnuid, nlapit Hon. Sir K Hor timer (b. 2850). 

. at one time political secretary to Lord Roberts, and 
fiilM many diplomatic positions, being Amlmssador 
to Spain until 1904. wlien he was appointed to the 
post of British Ambassador at Washington. Sir 


MoitiiMr*s Indian and Afghan experiences eve e» 
tensive and he writes well on Oriental aflkirs. 
Durham, John Oeorge Iiomhtoin, Dorl of 
(2799-2840). a statesman who did gxeat mbhe 
service by undertaking the readjlustmait of aominis- 
trative grievances in Canada in 9838, his wise 
nMnrestions served for the foundation of the 
selT-govcmif^r principle in the Dominion. 

Dhror, Albert (Z47X-259B), the great German pafcvter 
and engraver, sno friend of Luther. Many of his 
engravings are in the British Museum. Of Nurem- 
berg birth, he may be regarded os the founder of tne 
German school and the Inventor of etching. 

Dom, Blotiora (b. Venice, xS6i). an Italian 
tragraienne of world-wide reputation, whose ini- 
dbrsoiuitions of various classic parts have greatly 
unpressed the. critical audiences ot London, Paris, 
and New York. She has frequently performed for 
short seasons in London. 

Duval Clauda (x643-t67o), a notorious highway- 
man who, coming to England from Normandy in the 
Duchess of Richmond's service, took to ** the road." 
and for a few years successfully evaded capture. 
He .wasihanged at Tyburn. 

DvoMk, Antonin (2841-1904), the eminent 
Bohemian composer. Combined with a striking 
originality, his compositions show fine musical quali- 
ties Made himself popular in this country by his 
"Stabat Mater” in 2m. and his cantata "The 
Spectre's Bride.” 

Dyer, Sir W. T. Thlstlaton- (b. 2843) • ffreat 
authority on flora and plant lore, and son-in-law of 
Sir Joseph Hooker, the botanist. Was for twenty 
yean prior to 1905 Director of Kew Gardens. Has 
written learnedly on the flora of Middlesex and of 
Africa, and held, prior to going to Kew, first the 
Professorship of Natural History at the Royal Agn- 
cultural College, Cirencester, and then the Pro- 
fessorship of Botany at the Royal College of Science 
fur Ireland. 

Dyson, F. W., F.R S. (b. z868). Astronomer 
Royal since tqio. Was previously (1905-10) As- 
tronomer Royal fur Scotland. 

B 

Bodmur was the nimc of an English monk and his- 
torian, who lived m the latter part of the 11th century 
and commencement of the latVi. He was the friend 
of Anselm at Canterbury, and wrote the life of the 
latter, uf Dunsian, and others, besides beuq^ the 
author of the historia Nervorum. 

Boat, Sir Alfred, A.R.A. (X849-X913). a landscape 
painter whose works are deservedly popular, many uf 
nis painting being distributed over the leading 
galleries of Europe. 

Boatloka, Blr Charles L. (1793-1865), an eminen*^ 
English painter who was made K.A. in 2830, and 
twenty years later liecame President of the Academi 
His worxs were mostly of a religious character, and 
were much admired in their rlay. He was keeper oi 
the National Gallery, 1843-1847 

Bbav% Ooorg M. (1837-1B98), a weP.-known novehst 
and Egyptologist, who attained a world-wide reputa- 
tion by nis principal novels, especially An 
Princess, was Professor of tlie Leipzig Uiuversity 
in 1870, and died in Bav.ana. 

Bok, Johann von (1486-1543), uas one of the most 
vigorous opponents of the Reformation in Germany 
and in pamphlets and public discussions showe i 
great activity and resourcefulness, denouncing Luth»‘: 
with exceeding bitterness. 

■EEjr. MM. Hwy Baker (1839-1911;. founder 9> 
the " Christian Scientists," wa» the author of a work 
entitled Science and Health, wliich almost ranks as » 
sacred book with the millions of her adlierents 
There are said to be nearly 700 Ctinstian Science 
Churches, tod Mrs. Eddy was understood to posses^ 
In subscribed funds some millions of pounds. Mar', 
Twain published a bitter attack upon her In 1907. 

Bdjor, King of England from 959 to 975, was «. 
monarch 01 enlightened ideas, wlio under tha 
influence cf Dunstan was able to carry out many 
useful reforms. 
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Edtftf AftMllnA >a mndion of Edmund Ironside, who had made himself •• Protector" and assra^ ^ 

wSthe iMrfiirhSr oTEdwanl the ConfesAr, but In Crown a little more two montha aft« death 

tiie confusion <^the Norman invasion he was unaUe of Edward IV., publishing the demise of tha JToyg 
to maintain his claim. Xing and his mother the Duke York as uvkig 

BdfaworUi. Marl* (17^-1849), a well-known occurred in prison. The bones of the murdered boys 

authoress, whose stories of Irish life, Cex/ls Rack^ were many years afterwards taken to Westmiittter 

Th% A^sentUt etc., were remarkable for their Abbey for final buriaL , . v 

rich humour and tenderness. She also wrato. in 8d«ara VI. (rsay-rcjs) succeeded his mthw, 

co^boration with her father, Richard l.ovell Edge* Henry VJIL, whenin Justenth year, and di^ In 1 ^ 
worth, on educational subjects, and, independently, sixteenth year. The Reformation, under the 

a number of books for children. Regency of Somerset first, and then of Northumber* 

Bdlawii ThomM Alva (b. 1847), American land, made considerable progress during his brief 

inventor, who after an adventurous boyhood became reign. He was induced dunng his last illnan to 

a telegraph operator, and had his attention directed name Lady Jane Grey his successor, with results 

to eleutrlal problems. Established tUmsdf in New disastrous to that unfortunate personage and many 

ifork in iSfio, and invented an improved piinlkig others combed. 

Lelegraph. In 1876 set up an elabmte laboratory Bdwavd Vll. (184X-X910). His late Midesty was 

tmd fectory at Menlo Park, New Jersey, from which privately educated ; aitenrards passed through a 

place he has sent out many clever and some startling course In succession at Edinburgh, Oxford and 

inventions, including a system of duplex telegraphy, Cambridge : travelled in Italy and Spain in 1859, 

afterwards fanproved into quadruplex and sextuple visited the united States and Canada in x86o; and 

transmission, the phonograph, and a method of pro* made a tour of the Holy Land in x8fe. Waa 

paring carbon filaments tor the electric lamp. married to Princess Alexandta of Denmark in x8fi3. 

Edmimd Ivonnida i989-tox(y. the son of Ethelred, Undertook a tour to Egypt in 1869. Suffered from a 

after years of contention with the Danes, made a severe attack of typhoid in 1871. Visited India in 

compact with Canute to divide England between XB7& and from that time onward was constantly 

them, but dying shortly afterwards the kingdom was in tne public eye, taking part in all kinds of functions, 

settled on Canute. Succeeded to the throne on the death of Queen 

Edmund. Martyr and Saint, the last king of the Victoria. Jan. », xgoi. His Civil List was fixed at 

East Angles, who began to reign in 855. and was ;£470.ooo a year. The Coronation which had been 

killed by the Danes in 870b l^ned for June adL xpro, had to be postponed te 

Edmund, St. (cinra 1x70-1240). Archbishop of Canter- consequence of the King's sudden illness, but 

bury, championed the JEnglish Church against P^>al eventually took place on the 9th of August In 

encroachment ; died in France ; canonised 1247. the same year. The incidents of the Kiii^s nine 

Edmund thu ConfMSOr Mrea 1004-1066), the years' reign are too familiar to need repetition. Hia 

Anglo-Saxon king who immediately preceded— save Majesty was a powerful factor in the preservation of 

for the brief Veign of Harold of less than a year— the the peace of Europe, his friendly intercourse with 

Norman Conquest, and founded Westminster Abbey, the heads of the French, German, and other nations 

where a smaller church, then dilapidated, had pro- earning for him the title of* Edward the Peacemaker." 

viously for a period had a precarious existence. He Edmunds. John PuMmono (XB33-X9Z1), was for 
was a religious-minded mystic, and was canonised in many years proprietor of the RcAaand other London 

ti€i, and given the shrine in the Abbey of hia papers, and after acquiring a fortune devoted 

origination, which yet remains fairly Intact, despite himself to public affairs and philanthropy. He was 

the ravages of Time and disturbing hands. M.P. for Salisbury from x88o to xBB^ In the 

Edmund the Bldun was the son of Alfred, and founding and development of free libranes and art 

succeeded him as King of the West Saxons in 90Z. gallenes, as in many other charitable directions, be 

He was successful in overcoming the Danes, and performs great and substantial service, 

became overlord of the Northern counties. BdmundUf Jonuthun (1703-1758), was an American 

Edmund th« Muntyn (963-979) became kiim in met^hysician who obtained a high reputation by 

succession to Edgar, but, mtnough supported by his Trta/tse on Me Freedom (ff the tVill. He wrote 

Dunstan. was not able to prevail against his step- many other books of a religious nature, and attained 

mother Elfrida, who had him murdered. great eminence as a preacher. His son, Jonathan 

Edmund I. (ia39-z307) was king of England from Edwards the younger (t745-x8oz), was an American 

127a to 1307. Took part in the Crusades, completed Congregatjonal cleigyman of some eminence, 
the conquest of Wales, overcame Scottish opposition Bdmxn* King of Northumbria, killed in battle . 
—executing Wallace and receiving the submis.sion of Hatfield Ch^e, Yorkshire, in 634. He was baptised 

Bruce— and promulgated many wise laws. He was into the Christian faith at York in 627, and buQt a 

nicknamed " Longshanks.” church there. He was canonised later. 

EdmuPd II* (1284-1327). the son of Edward I., sue- Bdmy was an Anglo-Saxon king, son of Edmund I. 
reeded his father when the latter died at Buigh- He succeeded his uncle Edred in 955, and died in 

<over-Sands in 1717. Suffered defeat at the hands of 958, when under twenty years of age, after having 

the Scotch at Bwnockburn, and on account of his undergone considerable cruel^ at tha liands of 

arbitrary disposition, cruelty, and lavish concessions ecclesiastics who resented his wedding with a 

to favourites, was deposed in 1327, and afterwards relative, Elgiva, who was put to death, 

murdered at Berkeley Castle. Btfburt was a descendant of Cerdic, king of the 

Edmurd III. (I3iff-X377) was one of the ablest of West Saxons, and reigned from 802 to 839 in 

English monarchs who, although much taken up with Wessex ; in his latter years became the first king of 

long and bitter wars with France and Scotland, did all England. In 83^ he had to drive the Northmen 

much for the commercial interests of the nation, and away from CornwmI. 

was the means of introducing large numbers of Blugubulue was the Empenv of Rome from ax8 to 
Flemings into the country, who laid the foundation 222, and after a despicably wicked reign of less than 
of the IZi^lish textile raaiiufectures. He married four years was put to death by his soldiers. 

Philippa oiHainault, and was the father of jSflward Eldon, Bari of (1751-18^), was Lord Chancellor 
the Black Prince. from x8ox to 1827 after a distinguished career at the 

Edward TV* (1441-1483) attempted imsuccessfully Bar and in Parliament. He was a man of high 

:o regain the lost Engusu possessions in France, and integrity, whose father, William Scott, was a 

resorted to many despotic expedients for obtaining Tyneside coal-^ter. John Scott was the third son, 

supplies, but it stands to his credit tliat he entered and went to Newcastle Grammar School. He 

into trading treaties with the commercial merchants applied himself so assiduously to general study and 

of the Continent which were of benefit to his people. afterwards to the law, that he rose to the Woolsack, 
Edward V. (1470-T483)— son of Edward IV. and created in turn Viscount Enscombe and Earl 

Elizabeth Woodville— was the unfortunate king who of Eldon. Another brother became a celebrated 

was put to death in the Tower of London, and jurist also, and as Baron Stowell is noted for his 

succeeded by Richard III., his unscrupulous uncle, decisions in international law. 
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Eleanor. Qne«n of Edurard T. (d. xago), was a 
woman ot ffreat piety and devotion. After her death 
the king had memorial crosses erected at the twelve 
places where her body rested on its way from Grant* 
ham to Westminster. 

Bltfor, Blr Edward (b. 1858), studied music, and 
settled at Malvern as teacher and composer. Since 
1892 has composed many notable cantatas and other 
works, which have been performed at various festivals, 
achieving a high reputation by his “ Caractacus,” 
given atLeeds in xM, " The Dream of Gerontius," 
produced in >900^ '* The Apostles," perfomieci at Bir- 
mingham in X903, and “ The Kiimdom,” given at the 
Birmingham Festival of 1906. In March, 1904. he 
was honoured with a three days' festival at Coveiit 
Garden, and knighted in 1904. 

Bldln* JamM Bruoe, 8th Earl of (T811-X863), 
a prominent English statesman, who filled in suc- 
cession the important posts of Governor of Jamaica. 
Governor-General of Canada, and Govornor-General 
of India, and also served in Cluna and Japan with 
distinction. 

Bltfn. Thomas Bruce, 7 th Earl of (1766- 
X841), a British diplomatist who brought to England 
from Athens the lainous '* Elgin marbles," now in the 
British Museum. 

BlMn and Kincardine. Victor Alexander 
Brace, 9 th Earl of (I). 1840!, Liberal statesman. 
Treasurer of Royal Household and First Comims- 
sioner of Works, 1886 ; Viceroy of India, i894>i899 ; 
Colonial Secretary, 1^5-1908. 

Bllbank. Master or. (See Hurray, Lord.) 

Eliot. Sir Charles (b. 1864). was appointed in 
x8^ third Secretary to the British Embassy at St. 
Petersburg, and later served at Tangier, Constanti* 
nople anu Belgrade. In 1898 he was made a C.B. 
and traiisferrea to Washington. Was on the Samoa 
Commission and created a IC.C.M.G. in 1900. More 
recently was Consul-General for the East Afric.i 
Protectorate, and since 1912 lias been First Principal 
of the Uiuversity of Hong-Kong. 

Eliot. George, the pen name of Marian Evans, who 
between 1857 and her death in z88o, produced some 
of the most memorable novels of the 19th century. 
Including Adam Bede, The Mill on the Flofs, Silas 
Warner, Mtddlemarch, and Daniel Deronda. 

Eliot, Btr John (1^93-1632), was one of the leaders 
of the House of Commons opposition to the demands 
of Charles 1 .. and with nine others was committed to 


the Tower, where he died in 1632. 

Bllraboth, QuMn (zs33-z6n3), came to the throne 
In 1558 at the age of twen^-five, and reigned forty* 
five'ywrs. Was a fervid Protestant, a sincere lover 
of her country, a masterful and enlightened ruler- 
fickle as far as her favourites were concerned— and 
added distinction to a distinguished period. The 
defeat of the Spanldi Armada, the execution of Mary 
Stuart, the naval supremacy of England, the exten- 
sion of her colonies, and the glory of a great new 
literature of which Shakespeare was the brightest 
ornament, are features that associated with her rdgn. 
EllMbeth, Bt,, of Hungary (1207-1231), was 
daughter of Andrew II. of Hungary, and wife of 
Lotus IV., Landgrave of Thuringia. Becomiim a 
widow, she forsook the pomp of courts, and lived in 
retirement and poverty, dying at twenty-four, and 
afterwards being canonised. 

Bllanbatli Btnart, Quaan of Bohomla 
x66a), daughter of James I., and mothcrof the Pnnee 
Rupert and Princess Sophia (mother of George 1 .). 
She died a widow in London. 

BllMboftta Woodvllla (1437-1499). Queen of 
Edward IV, of England, and mother of Edward V., 
to which Ill-fated Prince she gave birth whilst within 
die shelter of sanctuary at W^mlnster. 

Billot, Bbonoiop (X78x-i849)* the famous *'Com 
Law Rhymer,” whose poems did much for the 
success <» the Anti*Com Law Agltttion. 

BUla* Bt. Bon. John Bdwmrd, P.C.. M.P. 
(xa4z-x9ix), was a prominent Liberal politician who* 
was apMinted Under-Secretary for India at the close 
of Z9Mln Sir Henry CampbeU-Bonnerman’s Govern- 
ment, out after one year’s service resigned because 


Blphlnotono, Hountstniurt (1779-1859). an In- 
dian ^ininistrator of great ability, who from 18x9- 
1829 vM. Governor of Bomb^. One of the cliie: 
founders of our Anglo-Indian Empire. 

Bmorson, Ralph Waldo (1803-1882), the Americaii 
essayist and philosopher. His Co/tdtece of Li/s. 
Re^reseniattve Aten, and Essays, are in their 
the most brilliant things that American literature lu? 
produced. 

Bmln Pasha (1840-1892), a noted African explorer 
of Jewish parentage and German birth. Was assoc.- 
ated with Gordon Paslia in the pacification of tlie 
Soudan, and showed marked ability in the goverr- 
ment of the ei^uatorial provinces. He was menace . 
by the Mahdi and cut off from Egypt in 1883, bi.- 
relieved by Stanley in 1889. Returning to Africa 1 ; 
1890, lie was eventually murdered by Arabs. 

Emmet, Rooert (1778-1803), the enthusiastic vout . 
who led tlie rebellion in Ireland in 1603. 
tried and executed in the same year for high treason. 
He is one of Ireland’s patriotic heroes, and lias bee;, 
immortalised in song end story. 

Emmott, Baron (formerly Kt. Hon. Alfre.l 
Kmmott (M.P.), Cliairman of Ways and Mcan>, 
xoo6-tgti) (b. 18^). Raised to the peerage and mad-; 
under-Serretary for the Colonies (1911). 

Ennius, Quintus (239-1^ li.c.), the Roman epi. 
{>oet and trieud of Scipio Afritanus the Elder. 

Bpletatus of Hlsrapolls, the Stoic philosophe.- 
who lived in the ist century, and was a moral teacher 
of great repute and influence. 

Epicurus (342-270 B.C.). the founder of the Epic urea., 
plulosopliy, which taught tliat Virtue should be 
followed, bec.iusc it leads to happiness, wluch is tlie 
highest gCHKl. 

Eraismus Desiderlus (14^1536). the great DutLii 
philosopher and scholar, of whom it was said tliat ne 
’’laid the egg which Luther hatched." He was \ 
formidable control ersialist, and exerted great in- 
fluence upon the advanced thought of his time. 

Brastus, Thomss (TS24-T1C83). was a German tlieo- 
logian who proclaimed a poRcy of Cliurch restricts.': 
which developed into wliat is known as Erastiamsii. 

Ericsson, John (1B03-1889), a distinguished Swedish 
engineer who entered into cnmpetition with George 
Stophensun in the first f,uiu>us trial oi locomotives 
l.ater he settled in the United .States, and devotea 
himself with much success to niarnie engineering. 

Brsklua, Thomas, Ist Lord (1730-X823). t’le 
eminent FngJish lawyer, who after a bnlliant succe.,^ 
at the Bar was made Lord Chancellor in x8o6. 
Bshsr, Rsihnald Baltol Brstt, 2nd Yis- 
oount, G.C.B. (b. 1852). sat on the Royal Coi'.- 
mission of Inquiry into the South African War, w‘a« 
chairman of the Army Organisation Committee, an:l 
edited, with Mr. A. C. Benson, the Letters of Qite*r 
Victoria. Deputy-Governor and Constable of 
Windsor Castle. 

Bsssx. Robert Deversux, 2 nd Earl of (1507- 
1601), became Queen Elizabeth’s favourite af^er the 
death of Leicester, and for a time held many iuipi'r- 
tant posts, but, offending the Queen by certain ac. « 
in Ireland, was .suddenW deprived of his honours an i 
committed to prison. Later on, being liberated, he 
was implicated in a rebellious movement, for wliic'i 
he suffered death on Tower Hill. 

Bthslbsrt, King of Kent at the close of the 6tli cei 
tury and coinmencement of the 7th. Famous to; 
having accepted Christianity 011 the entreaty of St. 
Aujjpistine. Published the first code of written laws 
in English. Ethelbert was afterwards canonised 

Btholred I, was the Anglo-Saxon king who reig'ied 
from 866-87^1. and defeated the Danes at Ashdown. 

Bthnlrcd ll.. King of England from 970-1016 ■ re- 
ceived the surname of " the Unready,^’ because ot 
his slowness to take action against the Danes, with 
whom he was more or less m conflict during the 
whole period of his reign. 

Bfthclwuir was the Anglo-Saxon sovereign wlio 
succeededtiis father Egbert in 837. Died in ^7, an^I 
was buried .it Winchester. 

Bttjr, William (1787-1849), a famous English R A., 
who contributed to the Royal Academy some of it* 
most admired pictures between 1820 and the time of 
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his death. Anoog his famous pictures are ** The 
Coral I'lnder^*' “Cleopatra,” “Joan ofc^rc” (a 
series), and “Youth at the Prow and Pl&sure at 
the Helm.” 

BttOUiU the fiinious Greek mathematician, who lived 
in the 3rd century B.C., and whose Elements of 
Geometry are as sure of Immortality as the “ Iliad.” 

BaiUie« Pklttoe (1663-1736). a celebrated Austrian 
general who became associated with the Ihuke of 
Marlborough in the War of the Spanish Successirm. 

A brilliant couimander and capable statesman. 

Buganle. •x-BmpMM of tne Fronch (b. 1896). 
was the daugJiter of Count Montijo oi Granada, and 
on the mother’s side of Scottish descent. She 
married Napoleon 111 . in 1853, and for many years 
kept a bnlliant court. On the outbreak of ^e 
Franco-Pnisstan War her husband and only wn 
proceeded to the seat of war with great flourish of 
truiuiicts, but after Sedan the Empress had to make 
.her escape from Pans in disguise, and took up her 
abode m Enel'ind, wiiere she was subsequently 
lomed by Ixmis Napoleon. The}' resided at Chisle- 
burst for a time, and there her husband died. Her 
son went out to the Zulu War in 1879, and was ki. led 
by a party of Zulus. \V hen in h.iigUnd the Empress 
resides at Parnborougli Hill, Hants. 

Burlpldes (480^ 406 b.C.) was the greatest of Greek 
tragic poets. He wrote seventy -five plays, eighteen 
oi which liave been preserved, the most famous being 
“ Alcestis," “ Medea," “ Iplugema,” and “ Orestes. 

BuMblUS (264-340), an ecclesiastical historian of 
rare mdustry, whose works are still hold in great 
esteem. His C/tronnon is a history ol the world 
down to his ow*n time, while liis hccUstastuod I/tstory 
traces the chief events of the Clinstian Church over 
the sam^enod. He was a native of Caesarea. 

Bvanst Rt. Hon. Sif Samuel, P.C, (b. 1859). 
Presnlent of the Proliate, Divorre and Admiralty 
Courts Miire T910. W'as Solicitor-Cfnernl, 1908 i 9 »o- 

Evelyn, John (1620-1706), an Fn;>hslt gentleiiMii 
who wrote several scientific works, but is best 
known Iw his Diary, which cevers a good part of the 
reigns of Charles 1 ., Charles II,, .ind James II., and 
js valuable for its shrewd jnetures of the period. 
Evaraley. Rt. Hon. G. J. bhaw-Lefevre, lat 
Baron (b. 1833) , long one of the most active and 
promiiieiit nie,mbers ottlie Libcrril side of the House 
of Commons. Served in turn as Civil Lord of the 
Adniinilty, Secretary to tile Board of Tratlc, Under- 
secretary Home DeiMrtmeiit, Se:rel.iry to tlie 
Admiralty, First Coiniinssioner of Works, l*«si- 
niaster-( General, and Vresidciil of the 1 -ocal Goverii- 
Mient Ho ird. Introduced sixpenny telegr.ims. 

Ewald, Georg Heinrich Auguet (1803-1875), an 
eminent Gennan scholar and theologian, whose 
studies in lliblical literature gained him gre.it f.iine. 

He wrote on the Pottiral Books of the Old lestanuut 
and a Hutot^ cf the People oj Israel. 

Swing, Juliana Horatla (1841-1885), was a 
native of Hcclesfield, Yorkshire, and inailc a naiiie 
as a writer of children's stones, in.iny of which won 
very wide {lopularity, among thorn The Land of 
Lost Toys. 

Eyck, Jan Van (7389-1440), a famous Flemish 

C ainter wliose works are distinguished for their 
rilhaiice of colour and finish. 

Byre, Edward John (i8r5-T9oi). from being a 
traveller and explorer entered the Diplomatic 
Service, and became successively Lieutenant- 
(^Qvemor of New Zealand, Governor of the West 
Indies, and Jamaica, being appointed to the latter 
portion in 1862. In 1865 a rebellion broke out among 
the natives, and this inoveniont was represw^ with a 
strong hand by Governor Eyre. Afterwards charges 
of cruelty were brought against him. and an inquiry 
was instituted, resulting in bis acquittal. 
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fAbar, Frodarlek Wlllluiii (1814.1863), the 
faynui-writer and oratorian, was educated at 
Shrewsbury and Oxford for the English ChuKh, 
but under tiie influence of Cardinal Newman went 


over to the Church of Rome, and founded the 
Wilfridian Brotherhood at Binningliam, subsequently 
taking them over to tiie Brompion Oratory. His 
hymns are remarkable for their lofty spirituality and 
beauty of form. 

Fablus MavlmuB (d. 203 b.c.). the Roman Con- 
sul and Dictator, saved Rome from conquest by 
Ilaniubal by deliberate and well-planned strategic 
evasion of Imttlc which in the end, after eight years 
of vain effort, ciuscd Hannibal to withdraw his 
forces to 'I'arciituin. There in 209 B.C. Fabius 
overcame the Carthaginian general, and Rome was 
safe. The term "Fabian Policy” is derived from 
Fabius’s tactic*., 

Faed, Thomas. R A. (1826-7900), one of the most 
successful of Victorian paiiiteis, w'on a great 
reputation for his .Scottish subjects, especially those 
dealing witli humble life, such as " The Mitlierless 
Baim,® *‘ AulcI Robin Gray," etc. 

Fahrenheit, O. D. (1686-1736). a Dutch scientist, who 
introduced quicksilver m the construction of 
thermometers, and laid down the Fahrenheit thenno* 
metne scale still used. 

Fairbalm, Dr. Andrew M. (iSisB-igis). a famous 
theologian and inciiiber of the Welsh Ctiurch Com- 
mission. Head of Mansfield Collrwe, Oxford, from 
its foundation in 1B86 to his ratireinent in 1908. 
'Wrote and lectured extencively in Britain and 
America, and actively interested himself m 
educational legislation. Was Chairman of the 
Congregational Union in 1883. 

Falrha»n, Blr William (1789-1874), mechanical 
engineer and inventor, l)orn.it Kelso, Koxbu-ghshire, 
in very humble life, and worked for some years in 
various parts of the country as an engine-wright. 
Set up biisint‘ss in Mancnesteir ns an engineer, 
and. by the introduction of numerous mechanical 
improvetnems, and espeaiilly by the first utilisation 
of iron in sbinbuiUltng, brcaine eminent and wealthy, 
and was marie n )>iiri>nct in likio. 

Fairfax, Edward of a Yorkshire 

hnrnnet, ami translator of Tasso. 

Fairfax, Thomas, 8rd Lord (x 6 i 3 -x 67 r), a 
jirominent lender of the Parliamentary army during 
the Civil War, who gre.itly tUstinguished himself at 
Mnrston Moor aim Naseby; refused to inarch 
against the Scots in 1650 ; and lived to have a hand 
in efler.ting the Restoration. 

Falconer, William (1732-1769), a Scottish port 
born in Edinburgh, wlio wrote the "Shipwreck," 
a stirring poem of many beauties, in which he 
described his own experiences on an East Indiamaii, 
Falkland, Vloeoant (i 6 to-i 643 )> at first a 
supporter of the Parliamentary cause in the disputes 
between the popular repiescntatives and Charles 1 , 
but refused to co-imeratc with them in their later 
demands, and later fimght for the kmg. Was killed 
at the first battle ol Newbury. 

FallleroB, Clamant Armand, President of 
France, 1906-13 (b. 1841). At tlie lime of Ins election, 
to succeed M. I.oubet ns the head of the Republic, 
M. Falli6res, who is a liarrister of Gascon birth, 
was President of the Senate, a difficult position 
which he had sustained with dignity for some 
years. For a brief period in 1883 he was Premier, 
and in political leaning favoured the Republican 
Paity. 

Faraday, Mlohael (1791-1867). the eminent 
chemist, who was Professor of Chemistry in the 
Royal Institution, and acquired deserved fame for 
Ins brilliant experiments in connection with elec- 
tncity, and his able and clearly-written scientific 
books. He w as nngin.illy a bookbinder. 

Farrar, Fradarlo William (1831-1903), Dean of 
Canterbury. Was a well-known divine and author, 
some of whose writings attained a large circulation, 
and exercised a considerable influence. His most 
popular publicAions were The Life of CAn'rr, Tht 
Life and IVorks ^ St. Paul, and Early Days pf 
t Ckristiani^. 

Farwall, Rt. Hon. Blr Ooorda, Judge of the 
High Court. 1899-1906; Lord Justice and Privy 
Councillor in 1906. Resigned Lora Justiceship, 1913. 
Was Chairman of tlie Boer War Stores Coiiimi^im. 
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FauMf Fraafois F* (t84x--i8M), was a successful 
shipowner at Havre. Elected to the Chamber of 
Deputies in iSBi, he was chosen Piesident of the 
French Republic in 1895. which position he held at 
the time of his death, 

Fawoait. Hmipf (1833-1884). The son of a fanner, 
he was educated at Cambridjro, and entered for the 
Bar. In 1858 he had the mislbrtune to be blinded 
a stray shot from his father's pm, and to most men 
this would have been a block to a career, but Fawcett 
stuck resolutely to his first aim. Made himself known 
as an earnest publicist by producing a Manual of 
Political Economy in T863 ; alter wlilch he was ap- 
pointed Professor of Political Economy at Cambridge. 
In 1865 he entered Parliament, and became one of 
Gladstone’s most trusted lieutenants, devoting him- 
self largely to Indian finance, and econumicat 
questions generally. Was made Postmaster-General 
in s88o, and was the means of Introducing the Parcel 
Post, Postal Orders, and sixi>cnny telegrams, 
Fawoett, Mrs. Hllllooiit Garrett (b. 1847). 
widow of the foregoing; a woman’s sutiragist and 
educational reformer, and a vciy capable writer on 
political econoni^r. Is hon. LL.T) degree of St. 
Andrew’s University, and was one of tlic roinmission 
of ladies wlio went out to South Africa during the 
war to examine the concentration caiuiis. 

Favkes, Guy {t57o-t<5o6). a Yorkshire Catholic, 
who with Catesby and other conspirators planned the 
Gunpov/der Plot. Although warned of the discovery 
of the plot, Fawkes persisted and was captured in 
the cellar of the Parliament House and lianged. 
(See Gunpowder Plot* General lufonuatiou 
section.! 

Foehter, C* A* (1834-1879). an actor of great power, 
who was born m London of French parents, and after 
varying success on the Pans stage, came to Lo.idon, 
where first at the I’nnccsi-’s Theatre, and afterw.uds 
at the Lyceum, he played in a series of mclodram.ts, 
which placed him in the front rank of actors. Went 
to the United States in 1870 and died there. 
Fookonham* John da (iSiS-tsRs), last mitred 
use of Poet 


abbot who s;it in the House 1 


Peers, a toloraiii 


Romanist dignitary who was Queen Mary’s cmifusMir, 
and disple.'iscd her by pi ading for the Protestants. 
Fdnolon (i''>qT-r7T«;), Archlnsihon of Canibray .md a 
writer of greit duitiiiction. llis Telcmachws is a 
French clas ,ic. 

Ferdinand Y. of Castile (1453^1316), who married 
Isabella of Spain, and with lier retried over tlmt 
country during a ijenod <»f great events He s.iw 
the Moors fvp«')lc*a from Spam, equipped Columbus 
for the discoveries winch led to S]>ain's vast colonial 
possessions, and insritured the InquisitKm. 
Ferguson. James (1710-1776). a Banffshire roan of 

S ieat ability and inventiveness, who, from being a 
lepherd-boy. educated himself in astronomy, 
mathematics, and portrait painting, so that he w'as 
able to support his parents, and liecfinio eminent as 
a scientific lecturer. He was made a bellow of the 
Royal Society, and had a pension granted to him by 
the Government. 

Forguoaon. Sir William (1808-1877), President of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, and tor thirty years 
Professor of Surgery at King’s College (184^1870}. 
Was not only eminent as a surgeon but a.s a writer on 
surgery and an inventor of surgical appliances. 
F«nar« Fraaoiioo (r8<;9-i909), wlio was executed 
as the chief author of the Barcelona insurrection of 
2909. won much acceptance for his system of 
"Scientific and Rationalist education," and was 
responsible with Haeckel for the International 
L^igue which extended the system to other lands. 
By many he is regarded as a martyr. 

Famn, Bari (1^1760). condemned by the House 
o f Lo rds for killing his steward, and hanged. 

Fam, Julaa (1833-1893). Journalist and statesman 
of Fiance, In 1869 was el^ied oniAif the Deputies for 
Paris. He became, after the fall of Napoleon III., 
one of the most vigorous members of the Natioiigt 
IMence Committee: served in several prominent 
offices In later years, being Minister of Education In 
x888 and Minister of Fimince in 1890. 

Flahta* Johami G* (1769-18x4) ; was Professor of 


PhiloMphy, first at Jena and then at Erlangen, £.nd 
of the University of Berlin. Hu works 
had great influence upon the thought of his time, the 
Idealist philosophy he taught being marked by much 
purity of conce|>tion. HLs chief works are TAe Des- 
of Man and The H^ay to the Blessed Life 

neld* Cyrus W. (tSip-tffpg}, an American who 
took a prominent part in the development of sub- 
marine cables. In 1856 he connected the Unite.i 
SLites with Newfoumll.ind by cable, subsequent'!' 
organising the company which estabhslied the first 
successful Atlantic cable in if)6<5. 

Ftelding, Henry (17^-1754), the celebrated Eng’ish 
novelist, author of lorn Jones, Joseph Andrev^i, 
and Amelia, as well as many plays. 

FMe, Buke of (1849-1912). husb.md of the Princess 
Royal (eldest daughter of King £dw,ird VIM. Wa, 
vice-Lhainnan of the Chartered Company of South 
Africa, but retired after the Jameson Raid. 

Flldee* Sir Luke, R.A. (b. 1844), first attracted 
notice as a black and white artist, and illustrate • 
Dickens’s Editnn brood. Exhibited at the Roval 
Academy in 1872, and at succc-ssive exhibitions w-,i, 
represented ’ 

"The < 

“The I . 

in J906. Painted the State portraits of the’Km.. 
and Queen. 

Finlay, Rt. Hon. Sir Robert B. (b. 134^*, 
entered P.-irliament in 1883; Irom 1893 to 1900 wi, 
Solicitor-Gciier.-il, and sucLoerled Sir R. \Vf:^sb*; 
(t.ord Alverstone) as Attorney-General ift S'l'-, 
gro. ^created in 1906, but re-clccted in 19*0. Mad 

Fineen* Prof. Hlels Ryberg (1861-1904). a 
Dan^h medical scientist whose lijrot cure for lupr- 
obtained the approval of Queen Alexandra and me 
encourageiiienc of many philanthropists. He Cj 
tablisheu an institute lor tiie jirauticu of his systei', 
at Copenhagen, and in 1890 received an appomimcr,'; 
as anatomical prosector. 

Firdausi* Abul K, M* (941-1030), was the great 
epic poet of Persia. His " liook ut Knifes’’ contaii.', 
60.000 verses, and prol esses to relate the historj' or 
Persia from the beginning of things. 

Firth. Hark (iBio-iSS'ji, a gioat Sbcflield steel 
maker, who was at the head of the Nonolk Ordnance 
Works, .uid was celebrated lor liis benefactions, 
includii'g the Firth College and a public park. 

Fisher, Rt. Hon* Andrew (b i852).l*rcmier of Aus- 
tralia 1908^-9 and again Ironi 1910 10 June. 1913, when 
he resigned, 'rtsumiiig the no'll m Srnt , 1914 ; Leader 
of the Labour l*a.rt> . Is a native of K ilm irnock 
Fleherof Kllverstone, Admiral Lordib. 1841 > 
Has served most iioits of hontuir in c.iniirclion with 
the Navy and naval adimnist ration, ami was jppt>in»ou 
Senior Naval i.ord ot the A'lniiralty in T9.>4. F-irst 
Sea Loid 1004-10. Created Peer in n/jg. Was on 
the Special Committee of luic. In 1914 

resumed fiosition of F'lrst Sea Lord on resignation .ii 
Prince Loins ol Battenberg Resigned 1515 

Fitsmuurioe, Lord (h. 1846). was Uiuitn-fjcc'etary 
for Foreign Affairs, an office which be accepted for 
second time (with his peerage) from S;r H 
Campbell-Bannerman, from 1903 to 1908. when he 
was appointed CIianLcllor of the Ducliyof Lancaster, 
but resigned in 1909, Is brother to Lord Lansdowns. 
Fitsroy. Robert* Vioe-Admlral (1805-1863) 
Attained celebrity as a mctcorolojpst, and m 1834 wjs 
made superintendent of the Meteorological Depart- 
ment, and was the introducer of the system of 
storm warnings winch has developed into our 
present more elaborate weather forecasts. 

Flamstood* John (1646-1719) was the first Englbh 
Astronomer Royal, and a close friend of Sir Isaac 
Newton, whom ne aided in many of Ins expenments. 

Flnubort* OUBtave (xSax-iBSo), the French 
novelist who won distinction by several not.able 
bo(As, among them Madam Bovary SaiammbS, 
and otheiarnrks of genius. 

Flaxman* John (1753-1826), a great English sculp- 
tor who was born at York, and at twenty was em- 


ployed as Modeller by Wedgwood ; showirg great 
ability as a sculptor he went to Italy, and studied 
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there seven years. On bis return was made an R.A. 
and Profes.<ior of Sculpture, and thenceforward his 
career was one of unqualified success. V 
Fletohop. John (1579-1^5)1 the famous collaborator 
with IJeauinont in numerous plays which were 
popular in their day, and take high position in the 
dramatic literature of the country, containing sterling 
poetic beauties allied with much vulgariw. 
Flotoher, Itazsupno, F.R.S. (b. 1854). Keeper of 
Minerals in the British Museum since 1880 and an 
authority on mineralogical science generally and 
meteorites in particular. 

FlindovB, Matthew (1774-1814), an explorer and 
navigator, who made important discoveries in and 
around Australia. He sailed through the Strait 
which he cliristened Bass Strait in honour of the 
surgeon accompanying his expedition, and was*the 
first to ascertain tliat Tasmania was an island. 
Flotow, Frederick von (1812-1883), the well- 
known composer of opera wliose *• Stradella" and 
*• Martha" enjoyed much popularity, tlie last-named 
still remaining a favourite. 

Foley. John Hen^ (1818-1874). bom in Dublin, 
went to London while young j .studied at tlie Royal 
Academy, and attained Ingli rank as a sculfitor, be- 
Lumiiig k.A. m 1858. His statues of Hampden and 
i^elden in the Houses of Parliament, that of the 
Prince Consort on the Albert Memorial, with his 
equestrian statues of Sir Janies Outram and Lord 
Hardinge, being among the best examples of his 
work. lie was bvined in St. Paul'i.. 

Foote. Samuel (1720-1777), a clever actor and 
-.mniic, who in his d.'jiy did much to keep London m 
good himiour. He was the author ut numerous 
..omcdies, including the “ Mayor of Garratt." 
Forbee-Robertaon. Sir Johnston (h. 1853), 
.^ctor-maiiager, tiained as an artist, but studied under 
Phelps, ana w'cnt on the stage, and became a leading 
idaycr with the Bancroft and Hare rcmi])anii*s, and 
;.ien successfully entered upon maiiagetiicnt on Ins 
' wn account. Gave a farewell season at Drury L.niie 
,1 1913. The clever acinus. Miss Gcitrude Hllioit. 
-s Ins wife. 

Ford. John (1586-1640), an English dramatist of 
considerable power, who wrote sixteen of 

which " Perkin Warbeck” was perhaps the greatest 
Forostler-Walker. General Sir F. W. E. 
(1844-1910), a soldier wiio had a brilliaiit army 
record in the Kaffir and Zulu Wars, with the 
Bechnanaland Expedition, in Egypt, at liome m 
:omiuand of the Western District, in South Africa as 
I icut.-General, and afterwards Comiuandcr-ui-Cluef 
and Governor at Gibraltar. 

Forster, John (1812-1876), an able and fascinating 
w riter, who loomed large in tlie literature of the niid- 
\'ictorian period. He will he best remembered by 
his Lift oj Charles Dtcken r. Life of Oliver Goldsmith, 
and Hioeraphy of Sir yo/in r.liot. 

Forster, Rt. Hon. W. E. (1818-1886}, entered 
Parliament as iiieinber for Bradford in 1S61, and 
I'liiiiediately made liis mark. Was Under-Secrctary 
:or the Colonics 1865-1866, Vice-President of the 
I'ouncil from 186&-1874 under Mr. Gladstone, and 
Chief Secretary for Ireland from 1880-1882. The 
measures with which his name will remain associated 
are the Ballot Act of 1872 and the Elementary Edu- 
cation Act of xBto. 

Fortuny, M. J. (1838-1874), a celebrated Spanish 
p.iiiiter, who between 18G0 and 1870 produced a 
number of pictures which for beauty of execution 
^nd biilliance of colour take hwh rank. His 
“ Choosing a Model," “ The Snake Charmers," and 
"Moors playing with the Vulture" show great 
technical resource. S> 

Foeoarl. Fnuaoeeoo, Doge of Venice from 1423 to 
1457. A great historical character, who governed 
'I'enice with a firm hand and increased her renown. 
The story of his condemnation of his son, and his 
stem refusal to exercise the prerogative of mercy in 
his favour, forms the subject m Byron’s tragedy " The 
Two Foscari." He was driven to abdication by his 
rival Giacwo, and died very shortly afterwards. 
Foceolo, Ugo (1778-1627), a well-known Italian 
author, whoTor his politicaJ opinions had to leave the 


University of Pavla, and went to London and there 
employed his time in literary work. He produced 
many admirable translations, but ultimatety died is 
poverty at Yurnham Green. His remains were 
taken to Florence in 1871, and buried in the Church 
of Santa Croce with great honour. 

FosiePt John (17^x843), was an eminent essayist 
and lecturer ; his Evils of Popttlar Jgnoraftee was a 
charming book, and Is still read. 

Fourier, Franools Chae. (1772-1837), the fkmous 
French Socialist, who propounded a system of 
associative enterprise for giving everyone ample 
means on a system of communal industry. He made 
some attempts to carry out his Utopian ideas, but 
they did not succeed. He is best known by his 
Traite de t Association DomesUgue AgrieoU. 

Fowler, Bir John (iS^-iBgS), an eminent civil 
engineer, son ot a Shemeld land surveyor. He 
figured proiiiineiitly in railway engineering duiiiw 
the ’forties and ’fifties of last century, and engaged m 
many large public undertakings. With Sir Betijamin 
Baker lie was the engineer of the Forth Bridge, 
and was engineer of the Metropolitan Railway. 

Fox, Charles James (1749-1806), was the second 
son of the first Lord HolUiul. Entered Parliament 
at nnieteun. and became a Lord of the Admiralty in 
the following year. His opposition to the Royal 
Marriage BiU urew down upon him the displeasure 
of George HI. Tliroiigli the w hole of Pitt’s Premier- 
ship he was that statesman's most formidable 
opimncnt. He favoured Amuncan Independence; 
opposed the war with Fr.ince; was one of the im- 
piMchers of W.irreu Hastings; denounced the Slave 
Trade and advocated Parliamentary Reform. Aftei 
the death of Pitt in 1806 he was made Foreign Secre- 
tary, but died a few months later, and was ouned in 
Westminster A obey. 

Fox. George (1624-1^1), was the founder of the 
Society of Fricntls. Ins preaching often gained him 
trouble and imprisonment, but lus religious zeal was 
beyond the power of mortals to suppress. 

Foxe, John (1517-1587), the English martyrologist, 
whose " Acts .iiid Monuments " ^iook gf Martyrs) is 
one of the best known books in tlie language. Bom 
at Boston in Lmcolnslure, he later became a clergy- 
man of the Anglican Church and died in London. 

Franxpton, Sir George, K A., an eminent sculptor 
wJio IS ruprt'sented by numerous notalple worlu m 
dillerent parts ot the empire, including the statues of 
Queen Victoria and Queen Mary for Calcutta. 

France. Anatole (1>. I’an-., 1844), one of France's 
notable wniers of tirtion, sliownig a great in.astery 
of clviractei portraval and satire. Most of lus works 
are traiislitod mio English. Visited Iiiigl.md m 1913. 

Francis I. (1491-1547) w,as King of France from 1515 
to Ins dtsatli lie was involved in many wars, and 
was taken unsonur by Charles V. of Germany at the 
Battle of Pa\ia. After friendly relations liad tieen 
established betwern Francis and Henry VHI., the 
two met on the " Field of the CMotli of Gold." 

Francis of Asslki, Bt. (1182-1226), founded the 
F'ranciscan Order of Monks .md devoted himself to 
a holy life. He is a saint of the Kuinan Church, 
having been canonised by Pope Gregory IX., and is 
comiiieiiiornted 011 October 4th. 

Francis, Sir Philip (1740 1818), an English states- 
man of retmte who servctl seven ye'irs as a member 
of the govenimg council of Bengal. His last years 
were spent 111 retirement, during which period it is 
believed he wrote tlie laiiioiis Letters of Jumus. 

Franklin, Benjamin (1706 1790), the famous 
American statesman and piiilosopher, who after 
serving an npiireuticcship as a printer attracted 
public attention by publishing liis Poor RtchareCs 
Almanac. He then liegan .1 series of scientific 
experiments, inventing amongst other things the 
ligiitiimg conductor. He was for ten years a 
member of th^, Gciicnil As.senibly; then lived in 
Britain as agent for lies State for eighteen years; 
returning to America he took part in framing the 

' Constitution of the United States. 

Franklin, Sir John (1786-1847), the famous Arctic 
explorer, whose final expedition in coiiiniaiid of the 
hrebm and TVrror ended disastrously, all the mem 
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bers of the expedition perisJiinff. Many attempts 
were made to discover Franklin, but without obtain- 
inif anything save very fragmentary knowledge 
coiiceniing his fate. He was born at SpilsW. 

FVAtePlOk II* (i 713'‘I7H*S), usually called Frederick 
the Great, »ns King or Prussia from 1740 to the time 
of his death, and by his masterful governiiicnt and 
mililary successes greatly increased the power of 
his country. He was a scholarly potentate, and his 
publis'hud 'works extend to thirty volumes. 

Freeman, Profeeeor E. A. (1823-1892), Professor 
of Modern History at Oxford; devoted a great part 
of his life to the study of early English history, and 
his Htifory 0/ ttie Norman Conquest Ls one of the 
most reni.iikablc contributions to our annals. 

Fremont, Colonel John Charles (1813-1890) 
was an indcfatigahlc explorer of the Far West, .uid 
espcctalty ot the Kocky MounUiin regions, before 
railways existed out there, and was of great service 
in planning out suitable mutes. 

French. General. Sir J. D. P. (b. 1852). l-'ntered 
the Navy as a youth, aftcrwaitls passetl into the Ann)', 
and in the Lgyptuni L.iinpaign of 1884- 1885 made his 
mark as .1 cavalry oflicer , si rved m the South Aincaii 
‘War with splendid success, and latir was appomted 
to the Chief Coiiunand at AKlersliot. Inspector* 
Gener.il of the Foiccs, 1007- ii Chief of Iiuiirnal 
Staff from 1911 to 1914, when )io rcsigiied When war 
broke out in 1914 was appointi d Cuiinuandcr-ui-Chief 
oftheUi)ti.sh horccs. 

Frere, Sir Bartle 11815 Did good service 

in India fiom 18^4 to i8s<i, lilluig v.inous iniporunt 
ijffites, 1iKludingth.1i oiitlic GoviTiior of llomlMj, 
.Uid m 1875 .iLcoinpiinK'd tiie ihtii rniicc ot Wales 
10 ligypt.'aiid India, .dtor whicii hi: was tiMciu .1 
baronet * In 1878 lie went nut to C ape Town as lligh 
Conmussioner, but, owing tn imsiim.li.r .landiii'^s at 
hoim , the /iilii W'ar i..nii( .dmut '1 roul>li. with ilu 
I'lcinsv.i il iullowc'd, when Sir Jlarile w ml oat, but tm t 
witli little sui ( ess ile died in .M..}. and wa& 
buried in st, raiil s 

Frith, W. P„ R A early showed 

cdpdLity fur drawing 'Went to London in 1835, 
began exhibiting in iSju. .md tor the next thiriy 
\ears m iimra was mie at the most proiuinert 
exliibitor. lU w is ni.um R A in 1853 Ainung 
his large picture-, wliuli were* tum11iiselyp11pul.1i 
when pindu ed, may be iiieiitioiud tin “ Oerl y 
Day " .md tl,< " R.ulway St.uion " Pulilisbed two 
hielily enterl.iiHirg books of Rcniiui'ictuei. 

Frobisher, Sir Martin -15;:. iiw). was the 
oirlicsl o( liriiisli ii.ivjjators to .etniipttu hod the 
\'oiili-\\ est jMssagi to Indl.l, atid III- ii<iriii is 
i oinnii'juor.ited in broiaslier's .sli.nt, to the s utli 
of liahiii I .•iiil I oi h.s M I vit f's 1(1 Loiiiieclioii with 
tie del" .it of Un. .'spuiil ili -Nimada he v...s 
knighted 

Froebul, Friedrich Wilhelm (17."- iS-:-). "a» 

llK fiaindi r of iht Kiiuleig.nli n s) -o in of iili,i.i- 
iloii, tile eliii it ot ivbirlie "f.i };ut*cl.’U:iciiOiii|'lfn> 
mcMit in liaiiiMny will) lln-ir icitiiii, to struiglhcn 
tlieir boiliis, to ( vernse ilu ir >. esis, and lead I'ueui 
lip to rile ■•rigm il ground of all hit, to the idiM ol 
umtv w illi tliemsebi. , ' 

Froissart, Joan u,t7-i fio), ,1 I ell brail d J''rin h 

writer whoii.iiid J i..,liid 11 1 *- otland. ai.>l w.,s 
tiie.iiitlmi of (Ik j. i.n.n , i ./ e# . . , i, l,ii )i ti U iia sO 
imiUi ot till ar hievi mint ,ol ilii“ lui.oiih ot old 

Froude. James Anthony tisi« 1H041, the ciJe- 

iiraii'd lii'toii.in and 1 , •g'.i|-i>' 1 t arlvle, liis 
e/ tn, t ’ J lliisCY io /Ac 
DeUxtt ()/■ t/;e jtrina.ut i- .1 (•iilhanl work, and a 
}>eriii.iiir;iit .iildiiiciii to lilir.itiai IJis I /t. 

Jrelatui m du utA c - Ji. ift ' , .mil ia> lAtunu 

together with Jils .bvofo * on O/cat 

arc all nctabU* book ■. 

Fry, C* B, (fi 1873;, .i wed known criekcler and 
.ithlete. editor, novelist, aid v^SUei on alhlelns. 
Ldncated at Oxfoid foiaidei id 'aztnc,M\ii 

a eapmin of thy Sussi-x ( muity L rii ket C mb. 

Fry, Elizabeth (1780-1845). ,1 Norwuh i.idy wlio 
oevotcil imich of licr life to'rlio iirotiioiion of piistiii 
ii'iorin, .md .iclnevt tl coiisiiJejal>!e ie)iutatioii a- a 
preaclier. Shu belt nged to the Sii..icty of Friendi, 


and was married to a Loudon merchant. Joseph 
Fry. 

Fry. BA Hon. Sir Edward. G.C.B. (b. 1837), 
now retired, was a Judge m the Chancery Division 
of the High Court from 1877-1883, and Lord Justice 
of Appeal from 1883-18^. Attended the llague 
Conference of 3^7 as British representative, and n a 
member of the Pennafient Court of Arbitration. 

Fnllar. Thomas (1608-1661). the author of IVonkies 
of and a CAurck History of Hritatn^ two 

well-known and valuable works. He was Chaplain 
to l>oth Charles I. :uid Charles 11 . 

Fnlton. Robert (1765-1815), an inventive American 
engineer who distiiiguislied hniLSclf by experiments 
in tlie apphciitioii of stu.iin to iiavig.ition, and finally, 
in 1B07, launched the CUrmont on the Hudson, which 
ivactically <mlved the problem, 

Furnass. Lord (1852-1912), formerly Sir Christopher 
Fumess, a well-known siuplmilder and shipowner, 
and for many years an active Lil^eral M.P. 

Furnlvall. Frederick James (1825-1910). a 
lifelong student of aad writer upon literature, and 
founder of the Early Lughsh Text, Chaucer, Ballad 
New Sliak'mfTc, liic Itiowning, and the Shelley 
societies. \V as a member of the Britisli Academy. 


O 

Galnaborough. Thomas (17=7 17BH). a celebrated 

English laiiiKi.ipo and luirir.iii [tauuei, whusc works 
are reiurtrkable lor tlicir grace ami reiuieineni, 
especially las portraits. It was Craiiisborough’s 
*' i>uchc<-.s ot Iicvmisiuru “ whicn disapjiu.ired s<' 
mysteriously from the room in winch it was betm^ 
exhibitid m £870, r.nd its rut every 111 America some 
years kiUr was not h -.s mysteiioas. 

Galeu, Claudius ( 130 mx) a u ). a famous physician, 
born at rcgaimiM', praetKvo with great success .n 
Koiiie, hi mg niediC,il adviset to the bmperor, 
Marcus Aurelius, and l.is coUua(>uu, Lucius Verus 

Galileo (b at Pisa 156.1, d. 104,!). tm great Italian 
astronomer, who while still a youth dib,.o\ered the 
Uw of iHinttidum vduatiou by seeing a Ump swinging 
from tne root of tin. cathei.ral .11 Pisa lit* .dso coti- 
Strutted the fn:>t trl> . ope, \v:iu .vh.ch he made 
numeious astronomu siud’cs. 

GpH. Franz Jobeph (i7>,8-i6:!8k the Orman 
piivsi' wn wlm founded the science of phrenology 

Callienuu. Publius Llclnius. was Kcn.i.tn 
I'lijperor ir-xii to 268. but exerLised Ins pi/wn 
with c.uc'lty and revolting excess, and was at 
slam by ms own soldiois. 

Galllo, Roman proioiiMil in Greece at the time ot 
St. Pauls visit to Coi mill, and held aloof trom im* 
dissv-insions which inc pre.dchmgs 01 the apostle 
created an ong tne people. 

Galsworthy, John (b. 1807), a novclut an.' 
draiiiatisi. ut iur,.e, vki'.L'ig, .lUvl ori,'malily, wlio'o. 
work- ii.tvi' atti.icted iiiii..i .ittcntiun and discussio.. 

Galt, John (1770 .luadnmed hcottish iiovc.M 
(le'.r known by his ^Tn»tati oj the J at tikh. 

Galton, Sir Francis (iSue igri), aw m.m-i.' 

Si ii'.itisi and iMvelicr, who-e studje, m I’.erctlji 
Urtii'-iiir Uijii have f f eri 1 1 grer,t .iiid wlm f 

exp.*) atiuiis m reg.nd to the n.arkui'^-' of hngei tip, 
rcsultPil ID tin .limp. ion of wli.il k'no it as finger 
print hlr;i(iti.'..Hn.i-. in ichu* ca-r, i>:iglnatcd ll. 
stud> of ■ t'li^iei.Ks." and bt*qiji.''ii d ,_h5»ooo to 
the London Umvcr-stv I'.-i tn** <. .di’wuieut of a 
pioftfsairslnp of IhigciiKS i.i ly ni publ.she 1 
.Uemci/s o/Mj I.ifi. 

Calvani, Luigi (j737-i7c 8\ n rl.stiii<.'-ui died 
scientist, whose I'speiiincnls diniip'’ a loiirsi* 'U 
h'ctur* 1 on analoinv -it llologna, ri” covered the i r.i’ 
egue c.f electricity . heiit’e tne leim ('.abmusi'. 

Gama. Vasco da (1409 i>jj4). bn .ulveniurons Pur- 
tiiguese navigator, who (iricovered the sea route to 
Iiidii III 149;., b.v doubling the Gdpo ot t.ood 

GamalfeJ,^ P.itiurc b of ilte feviish rounnunity in 
PaU’sl'.Me.andPresiileiirofliuiSanhciliim 80-11'. a li 
He was gr.nnlson of tkiiiiahcl the elder, at wiitise 
feet •at the .\posili- Can' 

Cambetta, Leon M. (1838-1881) a French states- 
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man who CRino into fi^eat prominence durinff the 
Siet^e of Paribiin 1S70-7X. He became President of 
the Chamber in 183^. and in 18R1 Mimster of 
I'oreign Affairs and Premier. He was at the 
Iieiglit of his popularity when an accident caused 
i'Ms death. 

O3.pon, FatliOP (b. 1870), the Russian priest who 
led the strikers in their attempt to obtain an mtenacw 
with the Czar, in Januar}^ 1905. Esc.iped to Fraiu'e 
and Fneland after the massacre, Imt Liter was 
murdered for betrayint; the cause. 

CoFOla, Manuel <1805-1900), a .Spanish musiLian 
iiid singing'*inaster, brother of Mines. Malibran .ind 
Viardot, and tutor of many celebrities from Jenny 
l.ind downwards, fie published books on sin^in^, 
.md invented the laryn);oscopu. 

Garola y Inltfuez.* Cailato <1836-1898). CuHbn 
insurffcnt general, planned the rebellion of i»Jo8: 
captured and imprisoned in Sfiriin, 1873; escaped to 
America, 1895; co-operated with the United States 
forces in the capture of Santiago, 1898 
Gardiner, Alfred G*« editor of the /hnVv Nfus 
since 1902. Author of “ Projihett, Priests and Kings,” 
and “Pill.nrs of Society”; an incisive wnter of 
^'haracter sketches. 


Gardiner, BlsKdp (1483-1?^^). vns Disho|i of Wm- 
clicster in 1531, and Lofd LTi.incellor iinLler Queen 
^ He was a bitter opponent ol the 

Tvcfomiation. He was buried .it Winchester. 
Gardiner, Samuel Raweon (1829-190=). an 
)''nghsh histormn, whose works ileal mainlv «ith the 
]icriod from the accession of James 1. to the end of 
the Commonwciilth. He published seventeen 
Aolumcs m all, ami Ins work shows fine syiniiathy, 
I le.ir judgment, and a sincere love of truth. 

Gar Held, Jamas A. (rtfjT-i&Sz). was President of 
the United States from March, 1881, to Se[itcmber of 
, hen he died iroin tlie edects of a 
shot received in the preceding July from a man 
named Guiteau. He had had adistinguislied career as 
a Kepublicaii politician. Rose from a very iiuiuble 
jMSition, and wa.s .1 man of sterling qualities. 
Garibaldi, Giuseppe (1807- 1882;, the famous Italian 
soldier and patriot, in 1834 lie was condsmtied to 
death for being concerned 111 a jilor to seize a Govern- 
ment vessel, but escaped to 5>onth Anienca, and for 
some years was engaged in various coutltcts lur 
liberty in that hotbed of revolution. Kuturmng to 
Italy in 1848. he 'mned the Roman Ke]mblicaniiiove- 
meat, but was ultri.atcly compelled to fly for ni* hie. 
and emigrated to New York. In 1854 he returned 
to Italy, and on the outbreak of war in 1839 had a 
rommand given to linn, and scored sever.il i ictorics 
against the Austrians. The next year found him at 
the head of a great volunteer army, iiuunt upon 
liberatmg Italy. This tremendous t.isk he success- 
fully carried through, earning the admiration of the 
world for his generalslnp and intriotism, 

OaPrlok, David (1717 1779), the leading tragic actor 
"if his time and a highly successful niduager. Was 
burirtl in Westminster Abtiey. 

Oappiaon. William Lloyd (1805 -18791, an eminent 
anti-slavery leader of Atnerica. who by his speeches 
and writings did much to further the cause 
Garvin, J. L. (b. jSdB). editor of the Pall Mall 
Oaaette and the Obsetver, and formerly editor of 
The Outlook. A trenchant writer and keen sup- 
porter of the Conservative cause. 

OaMOlgna, Blr William (1350-1413). the judge 
of Edward IV. ’s days who incurred the displeasure 
of that monarch by declining to carry out his com- 
mand to sentence to death Archbishop Scrooc and 
Earl Mowbray. accu.<ied of fomentingrcbeUiort^ 
Gaakall, Mrs. B. C. (1810-1865), an English novelist 
of acknowledged power, whose Mary Jtanon, Rufh. 
Cran/brdf and other stories— dealing largely with 
Lancashire life— achieved great popularity. Her 
L^t q/" Charlotte Bronte was alM a remarkable 
book. 


Gaaquat, Abbot (b. 1B46), a learned Benedictine 
ecclesiastic, whose knowledge of the history of 
monastic life is profound, and who has written ex- 
tenrively thereanent. He is at the head of his order 
in England. 


Gaannai, PI«rr« (iw-t^SS). a distinguished Frei^ 
philosopher and luathGiiiatician. Best known by nis 
epicurean treatises and biographies of astronomers. 

OsUllng, Bloharcl Jordon, an American inv^tor 
(b.i8i8), whoinvi nted the Gatling quickfiring niad^e 
min, and also nurneioiis machines for saving labour 
m agricultural operations. 

Gauu, Karl FrJadrlob (i777-iB55)> ^ hunous 
Gemi.ni matlirmatirian and astronomer who was 
appointed professor at COttingen in 18*17, which posi< 
tion, with that of Director o? the Observatory, he 
held for the long period of forty-eight years. 

Gautier, Thoophlle (1811-1^2), was an eminent 
French critic and novelist wh(/ at one time filled 


the ]josition of secretary to Balzac. His romance. 
Mademoiselle de Mau^n, caused a great sensation 
at the time of ns oubficaticin, and though of an ex- 

; tremely erotic u-iulcncy, possesses brilliant literary 
merits.' He was a poet of considerable power and 
hts wntings xveic very luimerous and varied. 

Gaveston, Piers, the haughty Gascon favourite of 
Edward TI, of England; was Viceroy in Ireland; 
banished by Edw.ard I. at the instance of the Barons 
in 13*7, but returned on EclA’.ard Il.'s .itccssion, and 
was created Earl o.*’ Cdniw.ill. Acted as Regent of 
England during the King's abseiw e, but again so 
irritated the Barons a>» to provoke their rising, in the 
course of which he was captured and executed near 
Warwic k in irtb. 

Gay, John (1683-173=1, the English poet who penned 
^'lie Begg-ar’s Opera ” .ind the well-known collection 
of poetic fables He w is .1 writer ot great wit nii'i 
hmey, and much pmromsed by SoLicty. His fina' 
years wore spent in tne companionship of toe Duke 
\nd DulIhss of Quecusberrj, and he was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Gay-Luaaao, J. L. (17P8 1850), a great Freni h 
chermst, whose expcrimenis in connection with gas(*s 
and vapours were ot rmich sen ntific imnortance. He 
was m,ide Superinicndem of tlie Frrucli oovernment 
gunpowder t.ictories, and Chief Ass.iyiT of the Mint. 

GebeP, the famous Arabian alchemist, lived in the 
8th centun'. and is believed to have made mimerous 
discoveries valuable to 011011110,11 sucnce. Not much 
is known of his life, and the vagueness of many ot his 
acknowledged writings gave rise lo the terra 
*• gibberish.” 

Gad, William (T690-1749), was one of tbc Iiiv»>ntcrs 
of the process of stereotyping. He W'ds a gc^Idsrniih 
and a native of Edinbuigh, and lived for a time in 
York. His most important invention dates from 172s. 

Gaddea, Jenny, aiv^.F.dinburgh vegetable-stall 
keeper who xvosi mnic by one characteristic mcideiu 
m 1637. After Laud’s rntrodmiion of a now service 
book into Scotch churches, Jenny w’as present at 
St. Giles’ Church, and as snon as the Dean began to 
rc,id out the collect from the new book she hurled 
her stijol at his head. .Senous riots follow’ed. 

Geikie, Sir Archibald (b. 1835). has born one of 
the most noted geologists of our iiiiii’, ami h.is tilled 
iiuny important nppomtir.eiits .md wiiircii iiiiinerou-. 
works on geology, many ot which m.iy he regarded 
as standard books. Was made Secretary to the 


Royal Society in 1903, and presided at the cemenary 
celebration of the Geological Society in jfw;. i’resi- 
dent of the Royal Society ig<'«-i3 

Gaikle, Profeacor James (h. 1839). brother of the 
foregoing, and his successor in the t'hair of Geology 
at Edinburgh University in 1882. Ills work on I he 
Great Ice A^e is a notable one. 

Galon was the name of thp Sicilian tyrant who, about 
485 B.C.. conquered Syraciisu, five years Utei di fear- 
ing the Carthaginians at Himcra. 

Genevieva of Brabant, Bt., wife of the Palatine 
Siegfried ; flourished in the middle of the 8tb century, 
and the heroine of a romantic iiicdiaival legend 
which alleges her to have lived in a cave for six years 
in the forest of*.he Ardennes, sutTcniig under an 
unjust aspersiw. 

GoaavibvOt Bt*, bom at Nanterre, near Paris, in 
the 5th century, and devoted her life to conventual 
work. She is the patron saint of Paris, and is rejiuted 
to have saved the city from Attila by her prayers in 451. 

Oonaorlo, Vandal King of Spain in 419. after being 
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driven into Africa by the Vlsliroths, subdued the 
Roman provinces of North Africa, and afterwards 
crossed to lulv and sacked and pillaged Rome, 
doing irreparable damage to public monuments and 
sculptures. Hence the tenn ** Vandaiism." 
Orionay of AitJou (^58-1176), founder of the 
Angevin dynasty of England, was son«in-law of 
Henry I. and father of Hunry 11 ., the first Angevin 
or Plantageiiet king. 

Oftolbw of Monmouth (>100-1154) was the author 
of the famous Old English chronicle which bears his 
name. He was bom at Monmouth, and became 
Bishop of St. Askiph in 1x53. His CAroHfCVM is a 
comphation from older authors, and is notable for 
having contained the stories of King Arthur. King 
Lear, and Cymbeline. 

Ooorga 1 . (1060-1727) was King of Great Britain 
from >714 to his duaih, ascendiug the throne as 
direct descend.iiit of James 1 . His reign saw 
many memorable events, including the Jacobite 
Rebellion, but the monarch himself, who could not 
speak Eimlish, cut no very dignified figure. 

Goorga Il< (168^1760), son of the last-named, was 
Kuig of Great Britain from rw to 1760. His reign 
covered a prosperous period in spite of wars and 
rebellions, and saw the Empire extended in India 
and North America, but tlic King was personally 
.1 man of limited power and acliieveinent. 

GuovgU 111 . (1738-1820). was the giandson of Geoige 
11.. and reigned from 1700 to i8ao. lie was a 
popular inuiurch lor the most part, pussessuigall Ute 
aouiestic virtues, and oi sunpie tastes, 'ihe war 
with America lasted irom 1775 ta 17B2. when the 
American btates gamed tlieir Indcpuidence, and 
from 1793 to 1815 the war with Erance was kept up 
wUti but littl** uuurruptiun. On the other liand, tlie 
Empire 111 India was strcngtlieiied and enlargcJ, 
and tlie power ot Great Britain on land and sea was 
splendidly shown. 

Cuoegri iV* (1762-1830) reigned from i8so to his 
death, but tilled the position ot I'mce Regent for 
some years previously. The King's periioital 
ciupacter, in spue ol the fact that he was called 
**The Eirst Geiitleiiian m Lu rope," showed such a 
want of ilignity, and such an aUindomnent to 
licentiousness and Irnuhty, that no bccaiuc very 
unpopular wiih the people. 

OriOFgu Y.t hi« present Majesty (b, 1865), is the 
second son ol Edward VII. and Queen Alexandra. 
Entered the Navy as f.idct in 1877, and spent two 
years on tlie training ship liniannia, later nuikmg .1 
three ye.irs' voyage rouiicl the world on the BaiL/tatUe. 
On the de.itli ui the Duke of Clarence 111 1802 he 
became heir to tlie ihrone. Was married to l*inict>s 
Mary of 1 ei k 111 189.+ On the accesMun ot his 
father he bi'cauio Duke of Cornwall and later rnncc 
of Walo" In 1901 made tluj tour of the Cuhnues 
with the Pniuess, in m'15 they visited India. .Suc- 
ceeded to the throne m M.iv, igro, and w.is crowned 
with groat cfreiiioni.il in lyri, Ins Majesty and Queen 
Mar^ vibihng India in December of th.it year, when 
at a Durbai at Delhi aiiother splendid coreinony ot 
crowning w.is gone tin ough. Visited Berlin in 1913, 
with Queen Mary, for the marri.igeol Princess Victoria 
Luisc, and visited Pans in April, 1914. After war biokc 
out the King entered heal t ami soul into the countiy's 
cause, and 111 furthering the luilitirv. nav.1I, and 
charitabh- needs of the time displayed the utmost 
energy and solicitude He also visited lie.id(|uarters 
in France, and inspected the Fleet on active service. 

Griorget Henry |i83rj-iik;7), the American political 
economist who attained a great re] lu tat ion by Ins 
ProsresK and Bavef/v, jmbhsheil in 1879 He 
advocated public ownership ot kind, wills retention 
of the present biidlord sj'stem ; but all lantl to be 
taxed upon its rent, with the idea of ultimately 
bringing about the abolition ot all other taxes. 
Nothing made by man wms to bettaxed at all. 
Oriorge, Lloyd, (bee Lloyd George.) 

Geor(|e, Balntttlle tutelary s.iint of i ngland, adopted 
by hdw.ird ill. He is believed to have batn a native 
of Cap|j.idocia and a vigorous i h.impioii ot Chnsti- 
anity 111 tlu: days of Diocletun, and to have suffered 
martyrdom ai Nicomedia, ^03 A.D. The dragon 


which he is said to have slain symbolises the powers 
of eviLover which he is credited with having 
triumpmed. He is commemorated on April 93. 
Orinmanloori, Gasriar (15 B.C.-19 a.d.), was son 
of Nero, commanded the army of the Rhine with 
great success, and on the death of Augustus would 
have been uroclauiied his successor, but dedmed the 
honour. He died near Ephesus, under strong sus* 

G^rSma. Jriaii'Xigon^(i^-i904)i 0 Gunoiis French 

E ter, whose works covered a great range of sub- 
i, classical, historical, and po|mlar. Among Ins 
-known naintingsare *' The Duel after the Ball." 
The Slave Market," and " The Age of Augustus." 
OrirvaM of Tilbury was an English historical 
wntcr who flouruthed 111 the ijth century, and for his 
ktholar&hip .vas appointed Marshal of Arles by Oth'S 
IV., for whom lie wrote the work by which he is bcit 
known, Otia Imfenaiia. 

Grirvluuri. Griorg G. (1805-1871), was a noted 
German historian and professor, who wrote a 
Htulory 0/ (German JMerature, A Htitory of ih* 
Ntnetcenth Century, and other works of value. 
OoriBer. Konrad von (1516 1565)..'! bdioUrly Swl.<.s 
naturalist, and tlie tatlier of the science of zoology. 
His mosl lamuus works were Ins Historic 
AHimalium, a inonuiueutal production, and h.» 
Bibiiotheta (jntver\Jilts, a catalogue ot all the writers 
then extant in Creek, Latin, and Hebrew. 

Gibb, Sir George Stegmann (b. 1850), Chairman 
of the Road Bosird and a wcll-kii mn expert in 
raibvay, elcciric, and marmu atiaiis l-orinei', 
chairman ot the Speyer Co , whn li ( 'iiurolhd tlie 
District, Mi'tropo.iuu, ami Underground lllectnc 
Hallways. \vas on the Royal Conumssion on London 
ItMl. 

Gibbon. Edward (i 737 -i 794 )> tlie celebrated 
historian of the Decline ana Fall qf the Roman 
Empire, Represented Llskcard in Parlument fur 
eight years. His great work is an enduring classic. 
Giboone, Orinung (1648-17^1)}, an eminent 
sautntnr and wood-carver, who c.imc from Holland 
to llnglnnil, and was patronised by Charles 11 . 
Gibbons, Orlando (15:^3 1625), a nototl English 
coinposiT of Church iiiu^ic. who was organist of t' 
Ch".jM>l Roy il 

Gibson* John 1 179'' iSo'*), a prorr inent Eng 1 i-,h 
sculptor \>)io siiurliod under f'annv.i and 'i’horwald'.Hii, 
and tw,: I tiu‘ gnMU'rpmt ot ]u<« life at Koine. Ili3 
portr.iit t ituus wi'ru Iiiglily biiccessful, and he aLo 
prodmud in.uiv irinmrtant classical and ixieucal 
studies, mi hiding " The Tinted Venus ” 

GIbeon, Thomas Milner (1H07- 1884), was one nf 
the prominent leaders of the Aiiti-Com Law inov 
ment, and served as pTcsidcnt of the Board ot 
Trade under Lord Palmerston. 

Gtffen, Sir Robmrt (1837-1910), a prominent 
political ei onoraist and statistician who was first a 
solicitor's clerk, then a jounulist, rind later for 
many ycius at the head oftlioStatictic.il Depurlmc 
of till* Board of Trade. Retired in iP'j/. 

Gilbert, Alfred, K.A. (b. 1851), one of our leading 
sculptors, and a clever designer ol gold ruiri silver 
objects. Among his best-known scnlfitures are 
Perseus arming Icarus, the Shaftesbnrv Memorial, 
and the Duke of Clarenr e Memorial ut Windsor. 
Gilbert, Sir Humphrey (1539-15831, was knighted 
by Queen Elizabeth for nls bravery in Trulond, and 
later on maile of discovery, .and added New- 

foundland to the IJrif laii posi cs-vons. Hr was the step- 
brother of Sir Walter Raleigh, and iva.s drowned 
eventually oil tlie Azores, his ineinomblc last words 
being, *' We ,ire as ne.ir to Heaven by sea as on land." 
Gillm^ Sir John (1817 -18(^7), a brillwuit artist, who 
was successful alike with pencil, w.iter colour ai ' 
oils, and one of the most proliiic artists of his time. 
His black and white work was {prodigious in quantity 
and excellent ni quality. His illustrations to 
Staunton's edition of Sliakespeare are remarkable, 
for their ^icturesqueness and dramatic power. He 
was knighted in 1871. and made R.A. in 1876. 
Ollbart, Sir William Bchwenk (1836-1911); in 
j8oi iK'gan to cpr.tribiitc “ Bab Hallads ” to Fun, and 
a frw years iatei conimeiiced to write for the siaga 
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producinff a number of burlesques of tiM pattern 
then in vogue. He struck out a more orig^l vein 
with certain fairy plays later, and also^rote a 
number of strongly conceived dramas and comedies. 
Alxiut this time also he began to collaborate with the 
l.itc Sir Arthur Sullivan. sUrting witli suck slight 
essays as** Trial by Jury." and gradually extending 
to the famous Savoy series of operas, which for many 
years provided lingland and America with some of 
tlieir brightest anci liest entertainnients. “H.M.S. 
Pinafore.'* •* Patience.” ** lolantlie.” “ The Mikado,” 
and the rest arc unique, and almost beyond praise. 
Was knighted in 1907. 

OlllMy* Blr Walter (1831-1914). a wine-grower and 
merchant who largely interested himself in the 
nu^wovement of horse-breeding and agriculture. 
Shire horses and hackneys were nis practical hobby 
for many years. 

Giles, Bt., the hermit saint of the yth century- 
believed to have been a Greek who emigrated to 
France, and met with considerable honour in Great 
Britain. At Edmbuigh is a castle dedicated to him ; 
in Oxford, Cainhridgo and London churches bear 
his name ; while throughout the country one may find 
some hundred others cmisecrated to this patron of all 
such as are in sickness and sorrow. So far hack as the 
i2th century, Matilda, Queen of Henry 1 ., founded 
tliat hospital in London which gave birth to the 
important parish of St. Giles-in-thc-Fields. 

GlllP«y, Jaium (1757-1813), the eminent caricaturist 
of the time of George III., who produced upwards 
of a thousand political cartoons, some of which were 
hii^.ly popular, and aroused much sensalion. 

Gloitiio Al Bondoii« 11376-13316), the famous Itahan 
painter, sailptox, and architect, whose beautiful 
tower at Florence and his many works of art in 
various churches there, as well as the churches them- 
selves, form splendid monuments to his memory. 
OlMsldug CambMnslB (1x47-1222), a distinguished 
ecclesiastic uhose Typographta Hibemtat^ itiner^ 
art'um Cambruit and otlier works contain much 
valuable historical matter. 

Glxmrdln, Emil* d* (x8o6-i88s). the brilliant French 
journalist and politician, who exercised gr^t influence 
upon public opinion, both as a Republican in 1848 
uid as a supporter of Napoleon I II. 

Glvoua^ Bit E. P# C,, K.C.M.G . High Commis- 
sioner and Commander-In-Chief of the Hast Africa 
Protectorate from 1909 to xors, when he resigned. 
Was for six yean, Director of Soudan Railways, and 
after the Boer War became Railway Commissioner 
for the Transvaal. 

Olullo Romano (z492-x546) was a pupil of Raphael, 
and himself a distinguished painter and architect. 
He built numerous palaces, and achieved un|xirtant 
engineering VMirks. One of his noted paintings, 
“ Tho Infan^ of Jupiter,” is in our National Gallery. 
Gladstone, Viscount, of Hawarden (b. X854). 
youngest son of the Liber.iJ J^riiiH; Minister; enters 
Parliament as meinbiT for l.i-cds in 1R80, and became 
his father's private set-relary. Made a Lord ot the 
Treasury. i88t ; Financial bccrct.i-y.it the WarOlTice, 
J8ti6; Under- Secretary. HomeOthce, TH92 ; First Com- 
missioner of Works, 1894; and Uiniic Secretary m 
1903-T0. In 1910 appointed Gov.-(fen. of South 
Africa and raised to the Peerage. 'I'ook firiii stand 
in Rand tahiir trouble^ of 1913. Resigned in 1914. 
GladatontiP^llllam Ewart (1K09-1898), the 
great LiU’rdl statesman of the hitter part of the 
10th century. The son of a Liverpool merchant, he 
studied at* Eton and Oxford. Was elected, as a 
Tory, niemlu'r for Newark in 1832. In 1834 w.ni^nade 
a Lord of me I'reasury under ]*cul. and m the 
following year became Undur-Secrelary for the 
i olonies. lii 1841 Peel made liim Vice-President of 
the l)o.ird of Tr.idc, and in 1843 President willi 
Cabinet rank. In 1852 ho was Chancellor of the 
Lxchequer, having severed his connection with the 
Peel Party and become a member of the Co.ihtion 
Ministry. In 1859 lie was Lord J’alniorsthn's Chan- 
cellor of the Hxcliequer, and <111 tliat nohlcm.iirs 
death became leader of the House of Coiiimniis under 
Harl Russel], In x868 he was .appointed Prcinier, for 
the first time. Passed the Irish Church Disestiblish- 


ment Measure In 1869, the Irish Land Act in 1870, 
and the Ballot Act in X873. After 1874 he was In 
temporaiy retirement for a short period, but, stirred 
to mdignation by the "Bulgarian Atrodnes,” he 
commenced a campaign of denunciation in which he 
carried the country with him, and in xSBq, at the 
general election, he was returned to power with sn 
overwhelming m^ority. He then became Prime 
Minlsterfor the second time. In 1885 he was out of 
office amiin, but returned to power in x886 and became 
Prime Minister for the third time. It was then that 
he introduced his first " Home Rule *' Bill, on which 
he was defeated and dissolved Parliament, and at 
the general election, the Conservatives had a 
and it was not until 1892 that Mr. Gladstone was 
again in power, lii 1893 he brought in his second 
Home Rule Bill, which passed the House of Commons 
but was defeated in the Lords. After that he 
resigned and took no further part In Parliamentary 
life. He died on the 19th May. 1898, and was buned 
in Westminster Abbey, his great political opponent. 
Lord Salisbuxy, being one of the pall-liearers. Hu 
body lay in state in Westminster llall for two days 
and was viewed by no less than 250^000 people, who 
passed it in unbroken succession. 

Ol*ndow*p, Owen (X3S9-X415), a famous Welsh 
chieftain who proved a formidable opponent to 
Henry IV., and gathered around him a gr^ follow- 
ing of Welshmen, whom he led witli much braveiy, 
though finally defeated in 1405. 

Gleaaak, Lord (1830-190B), was an active politidaa 
and proprietor of the Momxng Post, whiu, undei 
hts able dliection, became one of the great successes 
of London ^('unialtsm. He represented South 
Kensington in Parliament from 1885 to 1805. Was 
knighted (.is Sir Algernon Borthwick) in x88o, created 
a baronet in x8^, and raised to the peerage In 1895. 
As President of the Newspaper Press Fund, and as 
one of the founders of the Pnirirose Leagiie, he did 
excellent service to his profession and his Party. 

Gluok, C. W* (1714-1787). one of the most eminent 
composers of opera of the i8th century. His " Orfte* 
.and " Iphigdnie ” are his best-known works. 
Godfrey of Bouillon (1061-1100) was thr leader 
of the First Crusade, and after the cor.iiiicst of 
Jrnisalem, exchanged the title of King for thiit of 
ProtCLtor of the Holy Sepulchre." He liberated the 
Holy 1 oind. and was buried on Mount Calvary. 

Godlvau Lady, was the pious .ami beautiful wife of 
Leofnc, J'arl of Chester and T,nrd of Coventry in 
1040. Having api>ealed to Jicr lord to remit certain 
impositions from the inhabitants, ho promised to grant 
her request if she would ride naked through the 
town. Tins she did, having first p.issed the word 
to have blinils mid sliiitters ilrawii nt the appointed 
lioiir. Htirl so obtaineil the people's ransom. 

Godolphin, Earl of (1610-171?), was a page of 
honour to Charles II , and becaiin; Fust Lord of the 
Treasury under Willi.iiii III , during whose reign lie 
kept up a secret currespoiidriu c with James II. m 
Ins exile at St. Germain's Godolphin was again 
Premier iiiulcr Quern Anne, but wa.^ disii id 111 
1710 at tin; fall of the Marlboroughs, 

Godwin, Earl of the West Saxone (990-1053). 
nnsonc of the most iiiHiicntidl nol >10111011 of his time, 
ami gave Ins daughter in m.irri.ige to F'dwanl the 
Coiifoisor, .a''.aiiist wJioin be was afurwards m 
rebellion. Gmbvin's son, ll.'irold. rlamiiHl the throne 
after Fdw.ard's death, but was killeit .iL Hastings. 

Godwin, William (1756-1836), a notable jmhtical 
V riter .iiid niivchsi of very adv. meed ideas. Is now 
best rememberrd by Ins novel Ca/eb pyUhatus. 
His first wife w.is Mary Wollstonecraft, who wrote 
ably on the “ Rights of VVomaii " 

COQthalB, Col. (b. 1R59), fitter inaKing a consnlerable 
success as a niilnary enginen in the United Slates 
army wis m 1907 amminted Go\eriior.in-Lh.aiueof the 
I'aiMiiia I'anal, in The carrying out of wlncn l.r lias 
shown a remarkable atlniiinstrative capacity as well 
an a genius for const rmtifinal enierprisu. 

Goethe. Johann Wolftfung von (1749- 1832), the 
most distinguished ot ('.eriiiait ports and writers. 
After producing the ” Sorrows of Wcrtlirr,” and 
various poetical plays, he settled down at Weniiar, 
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recced a Ministerial aimolntment, and be|:an his 
ftmous diBinatic poem *' Faust/’ which in the course 
of years he concluded, presentinff the world with one 
of Its ipreatest literary works, which has been more 
written about than any other tragedy of modem days. 

Goldla, Rt. Hon. Biv Oeo. Tanbman (b. iM). 
famous as the founder of British Nigeria. Elected 
President of the Royal GeographicalSociety in ijus* 
Was a Commissioner to inquire into the Boer war. 
and is President of National Defence Association. 

Doldamlth, Oliver (i738-i;74), the celebrated author 
csf the Vicar oflVakejield, The Deserted Viliaget and 
She Stoops to Conquer. The son of a poor Irish 
curate, after much struggle and adventure he found 
his way to London in 17^, and subsequently devoted 
himself entirely to literature, being befriended by 
Dr. lohnson and held in great esteem by Reynolds, 
Burke, and other eminent men of the time. Of a 
lovable but thriftless nature he was generally in 
debt, died poor, and was buried in the churchyard of 
the Ternple. 

Oooeh. Sir Daniel (1816-1889). & mechanical en- 
gineer, who learnt his business under the Stephensons, 
and in 1837 was mode locomotive superintendent to 
tlie Great western Railway. In 1864 he took up the 
problem of laying a telegraph cable across the 
Atlantic, in whicli, after one failure, he succeeded 
and was made a baronet. In iS6d he accepted the 
chairmanship of the Great Western Railway Com- 
pany, which position he held with success up to the 
year of his death. 

Goodallt FvedMlok, R.A. (1822-1904), was one of 
the most successful of TLiwhsh pamters during the 
greater portion of bis life, and achieved special 
eminence as a painter of Eastern subiects. 

Goodyear. Charles (1800-1860), an American, dis- 
coverer of the art of vulcanising rubber, by which tiut 
utility of the material was greatly extended. 

Gordon. Adam Llndea;^ (1833-1^0). an Australian 
poet who wrote manv stirring hallnds and poems, his 
“ Bush Ballads and Galloping Rhymes " l>eing a great 
success. As a settler, however, he failed, and. after 
numerous unfortunate experiments with sheep and 
cattle and other things, committed suicide. 

Gordon. Charles Ooortfe. Major-Ciencml (1833- 
1885), a distinguished sohller, administrator, and 
earnest Christian, who had a most adventurous, 
useful, and self-sarrificlng career. He saw active 
service in the Crimea, China, and India, and in 1873 
was made Governor of the Equatorial provinces oT 
Egypt In X877 he went out to the Soudan for the 
E^ptian Goveniment, and in 1884 again proceeded 
thitlier on behalf of the English Government to 
deal once more with the difllculncs which had arisen 
consequent on the Malidi RclicIIion While holding 
Khartoum a^inst the Insurgent forces he was cap- 
tured and killed. 

Gordon, Lord George was tried for 

treason a.s the instigator of the Anti- Pofiery riots of 
1780, but acquitted on the ground tluit he had no 
treasonable intention. Some years later he was 
committed to Newrate for libelling Marie Antoinette 
and died there of lever. 

Gore, Mrs. Catherine (179^1861), a very prolific 
novelist and playwright, whose books were in great 
TQgue at one time, but are now little read. 

Gore. RL Rev. Charlee, M.A., D.D., Bishop of 
Oxford since 19x1 (li. 1853), was educatixl at Oxford ; 
Canon of Westminster, 1894-1;^; Hon. CiiapUiii 
to Queen Victoria, 1896-1900 ; Cliaplain in Ordinary 
to the late King, 1901; author of luunerous theo- 
logical bonks, including Spiritual Fjfflciency (1904) 
and The Question ^Divone (1911). 

Gorell. Baron; Rt. Hon. Sir John Oorell 
Barnoe (1848-19131, Judge of the Probate and 
Divorce Court, i8^-im5 ; P.csidcnt, 1905-1908 ; 
P.C. 1905; raised to the Peerage, 1909. 

Gorky, maxim (b. 1868), the Kilsslin novelist and 
writer, wliose works arc remarkable for their realistic 
power. He first served ail appnmticeship with ft 
shoemaker, then became apprenticed to a designer, 
but finding little success in these lines, engaged as 
scullion on a packet boat in 1680. Three years later 
he was working iii a bakehouse, and m x886 was 


singly in the chorus of a strolling opera company. 
In x8G he sold apples in the street. In 18m 
attempted to commit suicide. In 1890 was copying 
clerk In a lawyer’s office, and in 1892 was employed 
in a railway work-shop. In that year his first story 
was published, and he found his vocation. He is 
now perhaps the most popular of Russian authors. 
For nis part in the disturbances in January, 1905, at 
St. Petersburg, when many were massaored, he 
suffered imprisonment. 

Gcmt, Sir Eldon (1861-1911), son of Sir John Gorst, 
and a financier who evinced hereditary adniini^- 
stxative capaaty m Egypt and at home. Was 
appointed Assistant Under-Secreury at tlie Foreign 
Omceln 1904, and m 1907 succeeds Lord Cromer 
as British Ag^t and Consul-GeneiaL 

Gorat. Rt. Hon. Blr John (b. 1835). From i86t- 
1863 was Civil Commissioner in New Zealand ; after 
which he returned to England, entered Parliament, 
and obtained prominence as a member of the " Fourth 
Party.” Later he filled the positions of Under-Secre- 
tary for India, Secretb’-y of the Treasuiy, and Vice- 
PrKident of tlie Hducatinn Council. A Free Trader 
who opposed the Fiscal policy of Mr. Chaniberlain, 
he was of the numerous Conservative ex-Ministers to 
suffer defeat in the Liberal reaction of 1906. 

Gortoohakoir, Prlnoo (7798-1883), was the most 
prominent Russian statesman of his time, and Foreign 
Minister during tlie Crimean War. In later years re 
became Chancellor of the Empire, and achieved 
many diplomatic victories. He resigned in 1882 an f 
died the following year. 

GoBChen. 'VlBOOUnt (1831-1907) Educated at 
Rugby and Oxford. iLutured Parliament in 1863 a-. 
Litieral Muntber for the City of L.oiuiou and lor "i 
numbci of years held various offices under Mr 
Gladstone, from uhom he .separated on ilie Iloic > 
Rule question lii 1886 he accepted oflice uikI> r 
Lord .Sdlislniry and became Chancellor of the h\- 
chequer, a |)Ost who li he held from 1886-1892. W.i - 
First Lord of the Admiralty from 1805-1900. in whicl 
latter year he was r.iisud to the Peerage. Was •» 
Free Tridor and a statesman of strong personality, 

GoSfte. Edmund |1). 1849), a distinguished poet and 
cntic will) has written lives ot Gray, ('ongrese, and 
Dr. Donne, and Ins History of i%ih Century 
J.Uerature and History of Modem Rnglt\ii 
Literature show great critical )>oucr and ap- 
precuiiioii Ur Gusse was appointucl Ubrari.in to 
the House of Lords in 1904, and since then hn-. 
written a book on French literary men and a life or 
Sir Thomas Urowiie. In 1907)10 published a work 
entitled Father and Son, being recollections of h ■, 
father, the late Pliilip (lossc. and of his own car't 
career. His Collected Lssays (5 vols.) were is^ue/l 
in 1013. 

GouftK, Ylsooont (1779-1B69), a British general wli./ 
had a brilliant career, first m China, and later r- 
India. He gamed a \ictory over the Al.ihrattas at 
Maliamjpur in T843. over the Siklis at .Sobraon n. 
184^, and finally at Gujerat achieved the defeat 
which made tlie Puiij.ib a British possession. 

Gould. Sir FvanoU Carruthora (b. i8aa- 
Perliaps tlie cleverest {lolitical Caricaturist of the 
day, and lias also done considerable journalist i~ 
work as .issist.inL editor of the IVestfniuvter Gazette 
He was for twenty years on tlie Sto^ Exchange, 
.and for many ye irs ifliistrated the Christmas number 
of Truth. His •• Picture Politics,” as lie styles In- 
caricaturcs, appear mainly in the ICestmi . In 
have an extensive circulation in a separate form 
Knig^lited in 1906. 

Gould. Jay (1U36-1892), a well-known Aincricaii 
financier and railway magnate, who acquired an 
enormous fortune and considerable notoriety in 
Wall Street speculations. 

Gounod. Charles F. (1818-1893), the eminent 
French composer, who won a position of the first; 
rank by bis “ I'aust," produced in 1859, one of the 
most successful o|)eras of the 19th centuiy. Other 
famous operas of his are**Ronido et Juliette” ami 
*’Le Medecin malgrd lui." He also composed 
much sacred music of an intensely spiritual charac- 
ter, including his oratorio, “The Redemption.'* 
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Go««Vt John (133^1408), an Englidi poet of the 
uuie of Cluiucer, who wrote many ele^^ank ballads 
and devotional poems. His " Coiifessio Aniaiitis '* 
was printed by Caxton hi 1433. He was buried in 
St. Savtour*& Southwark. 

Sraoe* Dr. William Gilbert (b. 1848), the most 
iamous cricketer of his time, was born at Downend 
in Oloucestershue, educated for the medical pro- 
fession, and for the lon^ period of forty years held 
his supremacy as an exponent oi the national sunmu r 
l^anie. In 11^9 he was presented with ;6'i>40o as a 
testimonial; and in 1895, on completing his “century 
ot centuries " ui first -class cricket, received a uiucn 
larger financial recognition. 

Graham, filr Jaman (1792-1861). a prominent 
V\ lug Statesman, who filled scveial important cabinet 
positions between 1830 and 1855. ^ 

Graham, John of Claverhouae, Viscount 
Dundee (1043-1689). Kenowred foi his sturdy 
adherence to tiie Stuarts, ami lieadcd a rebellion in 
Scotland against Willtani and Mary, but was kiUed 
at the battle of Kilhecraiikia He was a stringent 
persecutor of the Covenanters, and suffered del At 
at their hands at Druindog in 1079. 

Granard, Earl of. k.l’. (b. 1874) was 

Assistant Postinaster-Geiieial 79o(>-i909, and Master 
of the Horse. In 19x1 was special Ambassador to 
announce King George V.’s aci.ession to Luro^xian 
Court s. Marri ed the da lighter of M r, Og d cn M 1 11s. 

Grant, Jamas (1882 1887). w.is an eunnent niiht.iry 
novelist who achieved cimsiderabh: distuictionby Ins 
story Tkt Keniauce oj O' ar. Wtuie iii uU more tlian 
fifty lustoricul not els, many of tliciii concenied with 
Scottisli subjects. 

G»nt,SiF JameaHope (1808-1875). a distinguished 
British general, who saw much active service and 
won distinction 111 Chuia and India, playing a proiiii- 
neiit part in the crushing of the Indian Mutiny. 

Grant, General Ulyeeee (x822-i885), the most 
cUstinguishcd American general of the Civil War. 
tiec.inic President of the United States from 1868, 
and was re-elected to that office in 1872. 

Grantham, Sir Wm. (1835-1911) a judge of the 
High Court from 1886. Represented Iiast burrey in 
Paniaiiient from 1874 to 1885, anu Croydon- 1885-1886. 

Granville. Earl (1815-ittoi). Granville George 
J^veson-fjower. und Earl (son of the ist Lari, a 
distinguislied diplomatist in his tune), was a pro- 
minent Liberal Statesman, who held uiaiiy high 
Government positions between 1857 and 1886. fie 
first entered Parluunent in 1836, and was Colonial 
^cretary in Gladstone's first Ministry, and Foreign 
Minister from 187010 1874111 sui cession to Falinerston, 
again from 1880 to 1885 under Gladstone. 

Grattan, Henrjf (1740-1830). an Insh orator and 
statesman who, first in the Irish Farli.iment, and 
aiterwards in the Imperial rarbrniient. did memorable 
work for the cause of his country, and was presented 
with ;£50 .ooo by tile Irish people for his services to 
the in^i cause. 


Gr^, Thomas {1716-1771), the English p<^t, whose 


" Kegy Written in a Country Idiurchyard " is one of 
■ iiguaee. Hisc"' 

;ludcd a fine ' 


the most beautiful in the Unguaee. His other pioems 
were not numerous, but included a fine “ Ode on a 
Distant Prospect of Eton College " and a notable 
“ Ode to Adversity." Was a great friend of Horace 
Walpole's. Refused the laurualeship. 

.OMalay. Horace (1811-1872), founder of the Net» 
York Tribune and a poetical writer of great power 
jand influence. Was an unsuccessful candidate for 
the United States Presidency in 1873. 

*Oraaii, John Richard (X837-1883). one of most 
eminent of modem English historians. His History 
efthe Eitiflish People foinis an accurate and pic- 
turesque narrative, both in the first short and later 
lengthier treatment, being fresh and distmctiveatall 
points ; whilst bis Maktt^ qf England and Conquest 
0/ England were both worthy works. 

Groanaway, Xato (X846-190X), a gifted book illus- 
trator and water-colour artist, whose arawmgs of 
cMldren were full of charm and delicacy, and gained 
her great popularity and the warm approval ofno less 
A crRic than Kufikin. 

Graana, Robart .(iste-rspe), an EagUfib poet mA 


dramatist who preceded ShakespeaTc. and is mainly 
remembered by Ins “ Orlando F’urioso.’’ 

Greenwell, Dora (x8at-i883), a poetess and wxiter 
on devotional subjects, whose poems and essays were 
of a sweetly tender and thoughtful cast, and were 
much read and admired. 

Greenwood, Frederick (1835-1900), first editor of 
th< Pall Mall Gasette and .subsequently founder of 
the St. ‘/auies’s Gazette. A journalist and writer of 
ihstinctioii and influence, whose net ion letl to Rntain 
obtaining tin- controlling interest 111 the Suex Canal. 

Gregory, Dr. Robert (1819-1911), after having been 
twenty'-tliree years Canon of Si. Pauri> was appointed 
lifan 111 iKoi. Wrote a Uivtoty of Hleuientary 
hditca^ion. 

Gregory, Bt. (257- 33^). was founder of the Armenian 
Church, iiiid spent his last years in a cave at the foot 
of Mmuit .Sel'uii 

Gregory the Great (540-604), first of the .sixteen 
fiopts of tli.il n4:mc, and, next to I.eo I , greatest of 
the ancient -bislKips of Rome. He was jMipe from 590 
to Ills death. He arranged tlie Gregorian mode of 
chanting. Pope C'.regory XIII. (1502-1585) intro- 
duced the Gregori,iii calendar. 

Grenville, George (1712-1770), was the Minister of 
George III. who was rcs^tistble for the introduction 
of the system of colonial taxation which led to the 
American War of Independence. 

Grenville, Sir Richard (x54r-T59i|. the Eliza- 
bethan j.e.'i-cdptain, who with his one ship engaged a 
fleet of Si^iiish war-vessels off F'lores, m 1591, for four- 
teen hours, and died in surrendering, an exploit cele- 
brated III Tuniiyson’s nolile ballad, “ The Revenge." 

Greeham, Sir Thomas (i>;tq-i 579). was the 
wealthiest London merchai.t and financier of his 
time. He I milt the first Koval Exchange and founded 
tircsliam College The sor. of Sir Ri< hard Gresham 
(Lord Mayor of London), he surreeded his father as 
King's Agent at Antweip, and proved an astute 
money-finder for the Court m four successive reigns, 
ending as Oucen Khzabeth's “ Royal Merchant." 

Greuze, Jean Baptiete (1725 x8051 a French 

S amter whose woilcs dispUy much delicacy and 
eauty of haiuilitig. especially his vt udies ot girls. 
Greviile, Charles (1794- 1805), autlior of a < clcbrated 
book of Alemotrs, affording iiiucii msighl into the 
political court, and socuil life of the Tong period 
during winch he filled the position of Clerk of the 
Council (i8si-x86'j). 

Grey, A. H. George, 4th Earl (b it'5r). Ad- 

ininistrator of Khudcsi.i, 1(^91/1807. Imiernor- 
<*eneral of C<inad.i. 19/4 i<)ii A Duonnr of the 
lirilish boutli AfiiLd Goin|Miiv fioiii 1(^98. atuf nnvuiled 
the Kliucics iiieninrwl in KIkkIom.! in 1912. An 
ardent 'I cmpcrancc Reforuifr. 

Grey. Charles, 2nd Earl (/704 i'c!45). a great 
English Whig btatesiii,«n, uiii|f*r whos" Freinierbliip 
were passed the Keiorm bill of 1843. ihe Bill 
abolishing slavery iliruug'hout llie Bnibsh Empire 
(i8j 3), ami the Poor l-aw AniciulineiU Act of 1834. 
Grey, Lady Jane 11537 ^514). was the daughter of 
the Duke ot Sullulk ,nicl great-granddaughter of 
HeniyiV’II On the cioalh of Edw.mt VI. she was 
prockuiiicd Queen, hut only reigned for ten days. 
Queen Mary nustuig her and iiiaintaiiimg the Tudor 
succession. Six months later Lady Jane and her 
husband, Lord Guildford Dudley, were executed. 
Grey, Rt. Hon. Sir Edward, M P. (h. 1862). 
Under-Secretary lor Foreign Alluirs in the Rosebery 
Government, and has since been a firoimneiit leader 
of his party. Aiipointcd Foreign hlinister at the 
close of 1905, a position iti which he has won universal 
approval for liis masterly handling of the Balkan 
difficulties of 1912-1913. and all through the difficult 
strain which preceded Germany’s rush into war, as 
well as 111 the arduous tasks since thrown uiion him, 
has acquitted hiin^lf with marl:ed ability, force and 
dignity. 

Grey. Sir Oeor|[e. K.C.B. (1812-1898). an adminis- 
Itator of distiiimishcd ability who was Governor of 
New Zealand from 1846 to 1854. from 1854 to i86x 
Governor of the Cape of Good Hope, and from x86t 
again Governor of New Zealand, being Premier of 
the colony from 1877 to 18B4, and doing signal service 
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Gvittit Bdward (1843-1907), a Norwefl:ian musical 
composer, who presented the characteristics of hts 
country’s iiiiisio with stroiiff accentuation in numerous 
conmositions of groat iiiclwhc beautv. 

Ortfluif Gavald (i8o3-z84r)), a novuhst and poet of 
Llmenck birth, whose stones arc reuiarkabie for 
tlieir forceful pictures ol Irish life, and for their 
sympathetic vein of sentiment. It w.'is from Ins 
story of The CoJ/ej^tans that Dion Boucicault wrote 
his play “ Tiie Colleen Hawn." 

OrlmaidL Joseph' ('779' 1837), the most famous of 
British pantoiiiiinc clowns, 'whose main succes.scs 
were won at Sadlers' Wells in days wlien pantomime 
consisted almost entmdy of what is called the 
harlequinade, now a'l but di->pent,cd with. 
Gelmtnorpe (Edmund Beckatt). Baron (i8t6- 
190O, was loTii; known as .Sir Hdiiiuiul Beckett, Bt . 
and at tin* Bar and in I’arliaincnt had a successful 
career. K.iLsorl to the peerage in 1806. Was a great 
autlioritv uii horology, and, with Professor Airy, 
designed " Dig Den." llu restored St. Albans 
Cathedral at lus own cost. 

Grlppenburg, General Oscar C. (b i9 i8). one of 
the leading Russian g( m-ials in tl.e Riisso-J.ip.mc'-t* 
War. He s.i\v active sorMcc in nuiiiei'His c.mip.ngns 
in previous y<‘.irs. .ind (.oiiiiiianded the Second 
Manchurian Army in 1904 

Groaamlth •George, (18^7-1919), the well-known actor 
and enterUiner. ^ M.ide lus lirst afipear.ince in 1870 
at the Polytechnic Institution as an ciitertauier. ami 
in 1877 bf'came connected with Gilbcrt-Suilivan 
opera, continuing to. appear in the pniici^ial operas 
of the series, and achieving unilorui success in all. 
Later he devoted himaelf chiefly to humorous and 
musical recitaL His father, George Grossimth the 
eider, was also a popular ert*-ortainer and lecturer, 
his brother, Weedon Grossniith. is an actor and.irtist 
of considerable attainmuiits, and his son, George 
Crossmitli, Junr., is a successiul cuiiiediaii. 

Orotof George (1794-1971), was a London banker 
who devottjti many years to the writing of the 
Histofj ffGr-fect, a woik of nro-emincnc merit. He 
was for a short period m Parliament and wrote 
acce]>tably on lUato and other Companions op 
Socrates 11 is wite (Harriet Ltwin, who died 111 
1878) wrote his biogr.iph\, and dso publislted (m 
4860) the Life of Ary Si/ujffr. 

Grouchy* Marshal (170^1847). a famous Napoleonic 
general who, at Holu iiliiidcii, W.igrain, and in the 
Moscow retreat rendered signal scrMce. After 
Waterloo he led the deleaved array back to Pari'>, 
and later lived in America for a few years, returning 
to France in 1819. 

Grove* Sir George (1820-1900), was a distinguished 
engineer and uridge and lighthouse builder, but 
bettter known as an entinisi.istic lover of music, the 
study and perfonnance of wim h in Hngland he did 
much to promote. He for a nuniijcr of years 
Secretary to the Crystal Palic'*, making that 
institution famous tor its higii-class music il 
Mrfonnariccs He was the first Director of the 
Royal College of Music, and w.as knighted while 
holding that position. His Dictionary of Music and 
Mttstetans is the Icavlmg work of its kind, and has 
recently been brought up to date and republished. 

Grundy* Sydney (b. 184B), a well-known dramatist 
and author oi numerous successful plays, including 
" Mammon," " A Pair of Spcct.'icles, ’ “ Sowing the 
Wind," and '* The Degenerates." 

Guido* Real (1575-1^), was one of the eminent 
Italian painters of the Bolognese school. His 
"Michael Vanquishing Satan*" " Magdalene, ” and 
"The Massacre of the Innocents" are among the 
world’s great pictures. 

Gulsott F. (1787-1874), a French statesman and 
historian, who held important appointments under 
Louise Ptiilippe, but spent his later years in literary 
work* He wrote a History iff Civiiisatient a 
Histery qfCtomweli, and also made a translation of 
Shakespeare. ■ 

GolL Wr Wllltun (1816-1890), one of the mc«t 
snniaent physicians of his time : Professor of Physi- 
ology At the Royal Institution 1847-1849, and 
Physician and Lecturer at Guy’s Hospital from 1847 
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to 1867. Was physician to the late Kfaig when, as 
Pnnce_of Wales in 1873, he passed wrough an 
cxtremly critical illness. 

Gully. Mr. if peaJser. (See Selby. Vlaoouiit . ) 

GuBtavuB*”aBa. King uf Sweden from 1523 to 
1560, drove the Danes out of his country and gave to 
it a considerable degree of prosperity by his 
enlightened rule. 

Guy. Thomas (1644-17*4). founder of Guy’s 
liTispit.'il, was a dealer m Bibles, speculator and 
money-lender, who, after making n large fortune 
bequeathed j^aooiorxi for the erection and undowiiieur 
of the famous hospital 

Guyot. Yves (b. 184H), a French Socialist and 
Reformer, whose wnt’iigs on politic:*' 
attracted much attention throughout Europe. He 
was Minister of Public Works in 18S9, was editor of 
the Slide j«o?-r903 ; editor ol L'Asente Economtque 
et Ftnattaire vner ion. 

G Wynne* Mell ir65>>-j6R7), was originally, it Is said, 
an orange girl of provincial birth, and aflenvards a. 
sprightly l.or’.don dancer ami aciress, who became 
mistress to Charles li. Her eldest son was made 
Duke of St. Albans. 


Hadvlan (76-138) w.is Emperor of Rome m succession 
to his uncle Trajaii, and one of the greatest of Roman 
rulers. He visited Dritam, ami in A. I). i7z built the 
wall between Newcastle .and Carlisle hr protection 
of lus doinuiions again'^t tho Piets and Scots. 

HaBokBl* ProfBBSor Ernst (b. 1833I, an eminent 
German scientist and philosoiihor, and Professor of 
ZooUkgy at lena Unu crsity Has been an earnest 
supporter of the H volution theory, ami lus writings 
have been popular throughout F.uroiie. A Life of 
him by Holsi he was rmblishwl m rtyr;. 

HBtftfBPdl* Sir H*' Kluer (b. ihfji, spent several 
years in South Africa m oflicial positions in tue 
•* seventies,'' and retunung to iiiigland began to 
write novels. After one or two failures made a 
brilliant success with A'cha’’ Solomon's Mines in 1B86. 
1 1ns was tollowcd by 5/ie, yesi, and otiicrs. He is 
deeply interested id agricultural subjects, on which 
he IMS written very ably% bis book, Bach to the LanU^ 
having excited much aiti;ntion. Knighted 1912. 

H».hnBmann. 8. C* (i 7 S 5 ‘-'tU 3 )t d'u German physi- 
cian vho founded the system ol Moiiiueupatliy, to the 
exposition of which he devoted lus life. 

Hakluyt Richard (15^-1616;, the first of English 
naval historians, by his Divers Voyages touching the 
Discovery of America, auo Principal Navigations, 
yoya^es and Discoveries of the hnfpUrh Nation^ did 
TTiucli to help forward tlie colonising spirit. 

HaldaBB.YlBeount. K C (b. 18^6), sat lor Hadding- 
tonshire 1885-1911, .uul afti r liivmg made a iiaim ar 
the Bar, was appointed a Ci*mi issioner to inquiie 
into the Fe.itluTstone rn'is ;ti 1903. In 1901 » is 
Vice-Presidint of the Liberal-Iiiinerhlist 1 eigiic. 
and at the close of roog was inaue War Mmist- : 
which position he Tcli»i.|iiishe<I m igia on sncceethiig 
Loril Lori'burn as 1 orU Clnncullor. Received Ins 
viscountev 111 igri Went tt> Moijfreai m Sept., jgij, 
and gave an address to the Anw'rican Drir Association 
nt ihe McGill University. Also visited New York 

BalB* Sir MatthBW (1609 -rr^n), an eminent judge 
of the Restoration period, who liad been a memlier 
of Cromwell’s Parlia merit Is best remembered as 
the .nuthor of cerrain legOil histories, which are still 
valued. He IwcFirae I .nrd Chief Justice in 1671. 
Haldvy* Ludovle (1834-1903). a brilliant French 
writer who supplied Offenbach with libretti for some 
of his most fiiinous comic operas; among them “ La 
Belle H6l6ne,’' " La Grande Duches.se," and '' B.irbe 
Bleue.” In conjunction with Meilhac he wrote 
sever.il notable plays, of wluch "Frou-frou" was 
perhaps the.niost successful. 

Hallburton* ThomaB CliandlBr (i796-t8fo), white 
judge in Nova Scotia published a series of books of 
American humour under tho pseudonym of "Sam 
Slick." Slick was portrayed as a clockmaker of a 
direwd philosophy tliat admirably exploited some 
of the early century Yankee’s characteristics. 
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Halifax. Earl of (1661-1715) was an eminent states- 
jiian, who filled the office ot Clinncellor of the 
}:xchequer in XC94, and established the^'B^nlc of 
lliicland. o 

Halifax. ViMOunt (b. 1839), Pr^iclent of the 
l-.ii^lish Church Union, and a strenuous worker for 
hridjgiiii;' the ^ulf between the Anglican and Catholic 
bodies of Christendom. 

Hall, Havle (b. xffiM). was bom in Newcastle*on- 
T>nc, and studied the violin under several eminent 
teachers, including Seveik of Prague, and on appear* 
mg in public in London in 1903 at once took up 
a position among the leading violinists of the time. 

Hall. Rav. Newman (1816-1902), a Congr^ational 
divine, who from 1854 to 1876 preached with great 
acceptance at tlie Surrey Chapel 111 Londcui, and 
thero.iftcr to 1892 at Christ Church, Westminster 
liridge Road, a splendid new cdiiicc reared chiefly 
thnnigh his exertions. 

Hallam, Henry (1779-1859), a graceful and scholarly 
liistorian who contributed several irnport.int works to 
ibij liter.'iturc of his time. His yiew oj the State of 
} Jtrofte durtns the Atiddie Af',e\. Con\Mtettftnal 
JJfiiory of Fnj^land, and Introduction to the Litera- 
ture ofhurope are distinguished lor their clcanie>-sof 
style and correctness of judgment. 

Halle, Sir Charles (1819-1895), a distmguislied 
inamst and conductor who was burn in Weslphalia. 
Went to Pans to study music m 1836, and in 1848 
settled in London, where he soon became known as 
a piano-player of the first rank, lie organised an 
''rchestra of high-class hnleiit, and for inaiiv years con- 
ducted It in London and the provinces. He married 

M. adanie Norman Neruda (ti. X9ri), the celebrated 
violinist, in 1888, and was knighted the same year. 

Halley, Edmund (1656-1747), £ni,dish Astronoiner* 
'InvaT from t?2o to his death. Discovered what is 
known as H.dley'i, comet. 

Halsbulw. Hardtnge Stanley Glffard, 1st 
Earl of (b. 1825), was a hamster m hur.itive pr.ic- 
ticc from 1850-1873, when he was appointed Solisitor- 
'Jene'ral. In 1885 was raiseil to thu Peerage 
as Haron Halslmry, and became Lord Chancellor. 
Was riised to an earldom in t8q 8, and occtJpit*d the 
Woolsack in tlu' Conservative Ministries of 1886 i 8 qj 
.iml T8t;5-igo5. Led the “ Die-Hards,” onpositioii to 
The Veto Bill m loir. Chairman of the Mmray* 
Marconi mnuiry of 1914. 

Hamepton, Phillip G. (1834 1894), an able and 
original painter and critic, who first attr.icted notice 
by lus clever book A Painter's Camp tn the High- 
lands. For a time he was art critic for the Saturday 
Hn'ieiv, and in 1870 established The Port, oho, a 
monthly art joiini.il. He was .mthor of two novels 
.iiid some ex'- ellent studies of French painters. 

Hamilton, Emma Lyon, Lady (1761-1815), was 
a woman of humble birth and great personal beauty 
who attained prominent notice by her association 
witli Sir William Hamilton, Ilntish Aiiil).issador at 

N. iples, who married her, and .ilterwards with Lord 
Nelson, who conceived an infatuation for her. 
Romney painted her portrait frequently. .She died 
;n poverty at Calais, altluiugh Nelson h.id expressly 
directed that she should be taken care of. 

Hamilton. Lleat.-Gon. Sir Ian (b. 1853). was 
■ me of the successful generals of the Boer War, and 
)iad previously hnd experience of active servi-je in 
the Soiidnn and Burma. In i^4-i9(Mwas yuartcr- 
master-Gcneral, (S. O. C -in-Cliicf Southern Com* 
in.md 1905-1909, and appointed Cuniiiiandcr-in-CInef 
m the Mediterr.mcaii, 1910. 

Hamilton, Lord George (b. 1845). was Secretary 
for India from 189^ to 1903, and had previous filled 
the ixisition of First Lord of the AdminiUy. He was 
Chriiniwii of the London School Board 1H94 1895. Is 
,1 Free Trader, and resigned on Mr. Chamlieriain's 
hibcal Policy. Captain of l^eal Castle since 1899. 
He is a son of the 1st Duke of Ahercom. 

Hamilton, Patrick (x504-i598). one ot the Scottish 
Kcloriiicr martj'rs, who, spending somfe time with 
Luther in Germany, returned to his native country, 
.\iul was arrested and burnt at the stake as a heretic. 
Hamilton, Sir William. Bart. (1788- 1856), w.is 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the Uni- 


versity of Edinburgh from XQ36 to liis death. He 
was a profound scholar, and shed much light upon 
the subjects he wrote upon. His Disntssions in 
Philosopt^ is a remarkable book, and influenced 
the thought of his time. 

Hampden. John (X594-1643}, the English patriot 
who opposed Charles I.’s *' Ship Money ’’^tax, and by 
his resistance and eloquent advocacy of the cause of 
the people materially helped the Parliamentary 
cause. He was mortally wounded while leading a 
regiment he had levied at Chalgrove Field. He was 
one of the “ five Members'* impeached by Charles I. 

Handel, George Frederick (1685-1759). a Gennan 
musical composer of great eminence, who passed 
most of his life m England, comjiosing operas and 
musical compositions of many kinds, and ultimately 
achieving world-wide fame by his great series of 
oratorios, including "Esther,” "Deborali," "Saul,” 
“Israel in Egypt, " The Messiah,” " Samson,” and 
"Judas Maccabieiis." Undoubtedly the greatest 
oratorio writer the woild has proiluced. Was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. 

Hanway, Jonas (1712-1786), a well-known traveller 
and philanthropist, whose liook on his travels in 
Persia and Russia was much read and discussed. 
His efibrts on behalf of poor London children re- 
sulted in gre.it good. The fact that he was the first 
man to walk about the streets of the metropolis with 
an umbrella lias often been recorderl. 

Hannibal (247 183 h.c.), the renowned Carthaginian 
general, who led nn army against Rome, and .actiieved 
many notable victories over superior numb.'rs. Was 
defeated by Scipio at the Battle of Zaina, and after- 
wards fell upon evil days, su Acred exile, and poisoned 
himself to avoid btnng cap*^iiroil by his enemies. 

Hannlngton, Jamac (1847-1885). Bishuti of Equa- 
torial East Alnc.i, was not onlv a successful mis.sionary 
but an ardent explorer, and it was while attempting 
to find a new route to Lake Victoria Nyanza that He 
was made prisoner by M wdiig.i and p^ut to death. 

Hansard, Luke (1752-1828), an English printer 
who for many years printed the Parliamentary 
reports which still bear his name. 

Hansom, Joseph (18(13 1882), a native of York and 
educated for an nrclntoct, but turning his attention 
to the question of an improved road vehicle, invented 
the cab which was called after him— •* the gondola of 
London,” us Bcaconsfield siyleil it, now ni its turn 
being superseded by the taxi-cab. 

Harcourt, Rt. Hon. Lewis (b. 1863), son of the 
late Sir Wilhaiii Harcourt, and M.P. for Rossendale 
Division since 1904. Was appointed First Coiuims- 
sioner of Works, December, 1905, joined the 
Cabinet in March, 1907, and was made Colonial 
Secretary in 1910. A very popular Minister and 
successful Parliamentarian 

Hareourt, Sir William Yemon (x8»-x904), 
barrister, author and Liberal statesman. Eiiter^ 
Parliament m 1868 and continued, with but a short 
intermission, to be a member up to the time of his 
death. He was an enthussistic supporter of Mr. 
Gladstone, whom he championed on all occasions. 
Was Solicitor-General m 1873, when he was knighted. 
Became Home Secret.'iry in 1880, was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer from x836, and again from i892-i8«. 
After Mr. Gladstone’s retirement in 1894, he led his 
party 111 the House of Commons up to 1898. His 
death occurred suddenly, after he had intimated his 
intention of finally retiring from public life. His 
Finance Act of x8^ has resulted 111 large additions 
to the Revenue under the head of Death Duties. 

Hapdloxnute (1019-1042). son of Canute the Great, 
was King of England from 1040 to 104s. and is un- 
pleasantly remembered for having imposed the tax 
called Danegelt. He was the last Danish sovereign 
of this countiy. 

J. Kafap. M.P. (b. 1856), a Radical poli- 
tician and Laboft representative, who acted as editor 
of the Miner and the labour Leader from 1887-1904. 

%, During his early life worked in a Scottish coal-pit, 
but in 1882 became a journalist, and entered Parlia- 
ment as member for WcsMlam in 189s, Founded the 
Independent Labour Party, and latersat for Merthyr 
Tydvil from X900-X906, and onward. In 1907 made a 
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tour round the world, nnd caused considerable stir 
m various places in Australia, India, and £touth 
Africa by lus speeches. 

Havdlnge of Penshont, Lord, fonnerly Sir 
Lharies Hardini^e (b. i8^), filled many imiKirtant 
uiplomatic appointments between x88o and tgo6— at 
Constantinople, Berlin, Washington, and St. 'Peteis- 
tiurg— and m the latter year be' dine permanent 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. In 
1910 was appointed Viceroy of InO<v. On Dec. 93, 
XQia, his assassination was attempted by tire throwing 
of a bomb as lie ivas making his state entry into 
Delhi, but he was only slightly wounded. 

Hardinga, VlBOOunt (1783-1856). was Governor- 
General of India from 1844 to 1847, .ind in 1859 suc- 
ceeded Wellington as Cominander-m-Chief. 

Hsjpdy , Thomas (b. 1840). was educateil ns an archi- 
tect, and practised for some tune, but became known 
as A promising novelist in 1B71 with hit story Desperate 
Remedies, In 1874 Ins Far from the Madatng Crowd 
was published, which at once made him a name. 
Following that, atsliort inten'als, came a long series 
of powerYul novels from Ills pen. Perhaps the most 
notable of his stories are The Tntmpet Majors The 
Mayor 0/ Castrrbridge, Tes^ of iheD' Orberviiies, and 
yude the Obscure. I n 1908 he completed a dramatic 
poem of epic conception entitled “The Dynasts," 
whose central figure is Napoleon. 

Havo, Blr John (b. 1B44), a well-known comedian, 
ho was a leading figure in the first ]>erfonnanccs of 
tlio Kuhertsoiiuii comedies m which he was asso- 
I iated with the Bancrods. From 1875 to 1900 he was 
in management on Ins own .icenunt at the Court. 

James's, GiirriLk, and Globe theatres in London 
:n succession. Knighted in 1907. 

flargroavea, James (1720-1778), was a poor T^nca- 
^hiro-born mcclwnic who lived later at and died m 
N'ottingham, and invented the spinning jenny, one 
of the revolutionising labour-saving coiUrivances of 
the latier halt of the 18th century. It met with much 
opposition, however, and kept him poor, though the 
rommumty afterwards reaped Itic advaiiMge in a 
greatly iinproverl industrj 

flarley, Robert, Earl of Oxford tT66i-i7?4), a 
distmguislioil Toiv statesman — originiilly, however, 

.1 Whig— of the ^tieen Anno period, wlio fell into 
dis ce after that Sovercif.n’s deatli m consequence 
of uemg siispecied of intriguing with the Stuarts. 
He served at ddlerent times as Speaker of the House 
ofCuminons, Cluinc'dlor of the kxcliequcr, ami Lord 
Treasurer. “ The 11 irleian Couection " m the British 
Museum is a reminder of his cultured literary 
tastes. 

Harold II, (T02j-ro(5<5). the last of the Saxon Sove- 
reigns of liiiglanil, ami the son of Kail Godwin, was 
Lfowned King in succesiaon to F.dward the Con- 
fessor in 1066. The coming of William the Conqueror, 
w ith hib great army, soon, however, put an end to 
the hojiesof Harold and Ins followers; and the battle 
r Hastings terminated at once his life and Saxon 
way in this country. 

fiaroun-AI-Rasohld, the famous Caliph of Bag- 
dad (786-809), familiar to all by the references to him 
111 the Arabian Nights, and memorable in history as 
a wise and powerful ruler, whose possessions ex- 
tended from the Indus to the Nile and over a con- 
sidcrable part of North Africa. 

Harraden, BBatrloe (h. 1864), a novelist l>es4 
known by her Sht^s that Pass' in the Ni^ht, pub- 
lished m 1893. Born at Ilaiiipstead, her mother was 
of Swedisli and Spanish parentage, and her father, 
Mr, Samuel Harraden. a musician and scholar. Miss 
Harraden isa Uacliclor of Arts of London University, 
and her luiblished works include — bebuies that men- 
tioned above— Varying The Fowler, 

interplays and Katherine Freuvhum. 

HarriB, Georda Robt. Caniilnd, <th Baron 

(b. 1851), has served his country at Some as Under- 
.Secretary foi India (tG8s-t886) and Uiider-Sccrctary 
for War (1886-1889), abroad as Governor of - 
Boinbay (il^iBps), and with the Imperial Yeomanry 
ill South Africa in 1901. His lordship has also won 
considerable fame as a keen cricketer, in connection 
with the Kent County Club particularly. 


HarrlBoni Banjamln (1833-X901), twenty-third 
President of the United States, and grandson of 
William Hlenry Harrison (1773-X84Z), the ninth 
President Bu^amin Harnsou was a Brigadier- 
General in the Civil War, and served as President 
X889-1893, failing to secure re-election in 189a. 

Harrleon, FMdevlo (b. 1831), as leader of thV 
English Positivists, filled a prominent part in philo- 
sophical discussions during the last quarter of the 
Z9th centufv. He was a Professor of Jurisprudence 
under the Council of Legal Education from 1877 to 
x^, and Alderman of the London Coun^ Council 
from 1889 to 1892. In 1907 he published The Creea 
of a Layman and The Philosophy of Common 
Sense, and in 1908 Realities and Ideals. Published 
Autobiographic Memoirs {19x1). 

Havilson, John ( 11)93-1778). the inventor of tht 
chronometer, for wliicli he received the Government 
grant of was a mechanician of great 

ingenuity, who etfccted many important improve 
ments in clucks, w^rclics, and other instruments. 
He was a native of Fo'ilby in Yorkshire, and spent 
the ld.st years of his life m retirement at Hampstead, 
wlicre an interesting monument was erected over his 
jgravc in the parish churcliy.ml. 

Hart, air Robert (1835-19111, was Director e! 
Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs at Pekin, and for 
over half a century m the Consular and Customs ser 
vice in the Celestial Empire, dunng winch he became 
the most trusted Englishman in China. Retired 1968 . 

Harte, FrsLnels Bret (1830-1902), the American 
uovt and author, who leapt into popularity in the 
fate 'sKtifs by his clever sketclies anrl stories of 
Californian mining life, and mriintaiiUHl a high renu 
tation as a writer for a considerable period. His last 
twenty years were spent m England. 

Harvey. William (1578-16571, an English doctoi 
•and sciontLst who rose to great eminenre both as an 
anatomist and physiologist, and became Physician 
Lxtr.iDrdinary to James I. lie immortalised niinself 
by discovering the riroulation of the blood in 1616. 

HaatIngB, Warren (1732-1818). at seventeen years 
old went out to Bengal and took a position as writer 
in the East India Company's service. Subsequently 
vohiutcercd under Clive, and a year or two latei 
became a Member of the Council at Calcutta 
Mvn Testing great abi’itv, he uas advanced from 
to post, rfnd ui 1773 became the first Governor 
Icnerrt! of India. After twelve ye.-irs of Governor 
Gener.ilsliii> he returned to England, and was 
impeached on charges of excessive cruelty and cor 
ruption. The trial lasted seven years, and cost 
Hastings Z7i>,ooo He was iT.tiinately acquitted, and 
the Fast mdia Comjianv settled an annuity of ^4.000 
upon liim, and he lived to .see his plans for the 
security of British rule in the Onent publicly ap 
plauded. 

Hatto, Arrhbishop of Mayem e. .t powerful but erne’ 
prelate, wlio according to'tradition was cast into the 
Mouse Tower still standing at Burgen on the Rhine, 
and there was worried to death by rats, as set forth 
In Southey's well-known ballad. 

Hatton. J. L. (1809-1B86). an English musical com 
pour, who made a great namo oa a composer of 
songs, cantatas and glees. His “Simon the Cel- 
larer ” is perhaps his best remembered song. 

Hatton. JoBOph (1839-1907). a clever journalist, 
miscellaneous writer, and novelist, who produced 
large number of readable books, his fiction including 
Clytie, yohn Needham's Double, By Order of the 
Czar And Under the Great Seal, His yeumaUstie 
London, Reminiscences of y. Toole, The Net 
Ceylon, and Henry Irving's Impressions ofAmzHem. 
exhibited a genial and graceful style. 

Hatton. BlP ChrlBtopher (r54o-r59i), an English 
statesman who first attnicted the attention of Quem 
Elizabeth by his dancing at a Court masque, and 
was by her appointed Losd Chancellor in 1587. 

Hauptmann. Gerhart (b. 1869), one of the 
leading drmnatic poets of Europe. A native of 
Silesia, he devoted himself first to agriculture, then to 
art, and subsequently to the drama, and has lived in 
Rome, Berlin. Switzerland, and the United States. 
Since 1885 he has produced many plays, including, 
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Hlrflch* Baron Haurloo de (1831-Z896), a financier 
of remarkable succebs who aiiiassed^i immense 
fortune, the ^eater part of which m devoted to 
philanthropic objects, expendmfr as much as 
;£3,aoo,ooo in 1801. Founded the Jewish Colonisation 
Association with a capital of ;£a,ooo,oou, and a later 
endowment of ;f7,ooo,ooo enabled colonics to be 
established in South Africa, Canada, and Asia Minor. 

Bobbes* John Ollvor (1867-1906), bom in liosion, 
U.S., this kidy, whose real name was Mrs 
Pearl Mary Teresa Craigic, first attracted notice 
by her clever story Some Jk muttons, and a Moral, 
and subsequently kepit prominently before the public 
with a succession of stories (and several plays) winch 
more than bore out her early jiromise. 

Hobbes* Thomas (1588-1079), was aifamous ubilo- 
sophical wTitcr, whose Lrviatkan^ or the matter. 
Form, and Power 0/ a Commonwealth, appeared 
in 1651, and roused considerable sensation. 

Hobhoose, Rt. Hon. Chas. Ed. Henry (b. 1862). 
Pustmaster'Gcneral since April, 1914. P.C. ; Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 1911-14 ; M.P. for 
East Bristol since 1900. Parly. Under-Scc. foi India, 
1907-8; bin.ancial Sec. to the Treasury, 1908-ri. 

Hocking* Bllas K. (b. 1850), a popular novelist, 
formerly in tlie Noncoiifoniiist ministry ; autlior of 
Her Benny, The Awakening of Anthony tlFetr, and 
countless other fascinating stones. 

Hofer* Andreas (1767-1810), n. Tyrolese patriot 
who led an insurrcciiuiiarj' iiiovcment n^aim,: the 
Frcncli and Bavarians, but was betrayed and sliat by 
order of Napoleon I. at Mantua 

Hogsfth* William (x697'i76i), the celebrated en- 
graver and painter who satirised the follies of Ins 
Hfn*» in a series of engravings instinct with character, 
humour and power. His “Harlot's Progres.s." of 
six engravings, was published in 1734, and gamerl 
him immediate fame. In 1735 he produced his 
equally celebrated “ Rake's Progress,” a senes of 
eight engravings. These were followed by iimiieroiis 
others. Including “ Marriage la Mode," *' Industry 
and Idleness,” and “The March to Fincliley.” He 
was buried in Chiswick Churchyard. 

Ja,mcK (1770-1835), a .Scotti.s1i poet of force 
and originality, who was known as the “ Kttrick 
Shepherd,” and assisted Scott in collecting the 
Border Minstrelsy. 

Hogg* Quin tin (1845-1903), ^'as an educationist and 
plnlantnrDpist wfho, purchasing the old Polyteclmic 
institution in 1882, turned it into a popular college, 

I providing etiicient instruction in every department 
of education at moderate rates, and so building up 
an institution of grciit utility, lie met his death by 
accidental asphyxiation. 

Holbein* Hane (1447-1543^, was born at Augsburg, 
and settled in London m 1530, where he succeeded in 
gaining the favour of Heni^ VIII,, for whom he 
painted many portraits, and produced the famous 
“ Dance of Death." 

Holden, Sir leaae (1807-1897), an inventor and 
manufacturer who achieved fame and fortune in con- 
nection with wool-combing inventions. He was in 
Parliament from 1865 almost to the time of his death, 
and was made a baronet in 1893. Succeeded by his 
son. Sir Angus Holden (1833-1913), who was M.P. for 
the Buckrose division of Yorkshire for several years 
and became Lord Holden in 1908. 

Holo* Doun Samuel Reynolda (1810-1904), edu- 
cated at Newark Grammar School and Brasenose. 
Was Chaplain to tlie Archbishop of Canterbury in 
1883, and Select Preacher to the University of Oxford 
from 1885 to x886. In 1887 succeeded to t]^ Deanery 
crfRochester. He was a busy writer from early vears, 
and dealt with many subjects in a ctiarmful manner, 
but it is principally by his delightful Book about Boses 
that he will be remembered. 

Hollnohad* R* (died circa 1580), was the author of 
The Chronicles of England, Scoiland, and Ireland, 
published in 1577. 

Holl, FranJe (1B45-188B). a noted Rnglish painter 
and R.A., who was the son of an artist, and 
between 1870 and 1880 produced some of the 
most admired pictures of his time. Among his 
best-known works are “No Tidings from the^a," 


** Leaving Home," “ Deserted," and " Ordered to the 
Front” 

HolmM* Ollvup Wendell (1809-1894), an American 
doctor and autlior of great humour and geniality, his 
Autocrat tfthe Breakfast Tablet The Profkssorat 
the BreaJfifkst Table, and 7 'he Poet at the Breakfast 
Table are works of infinite humour and quaintness. 
He was also the author of three novels. 

Holroyd, Blv Cbarlee (b. z86o). Director of tlie 
National Galley and fonner Keeper of the Tate 
Collection. Himself an able artist and etcher, and a 
clever writer on Italian painting. 

Holyoeke* George Jacob (1817-1906). an eminent 
secularist lecturer and author, who was identitieU 
with many popular movements, especially Coopera- 
tion, of which lie was tlie historian. 

Home* Rev. John (1733-1808), a Scottish clergy- 
man and dramatist, whose tragedy “ Douglas’* 
attained great popularity, hut cost him his benefice. 
A pension of j63^ a year, however, atoned for tills. 

Homer* the im>st famous of all epic poets. Is sup* 
posed to )ia\ebeen a Greek who lived about 850 B.C , 
probably at Chios or Smyrna, and has generally liei'ii 
regarded as the author of the “Iliad” and the 
“Udyssey,” though tradituin rather than ascertained 
iact connects his naine with those great poems. 

Hone, William (1780-1843), w.is a writer ami com* 
piler of several most useful books of reference, in- 
cluding 7 'he Every-Day Book, The Table Book, and 
The Year Book, valuable for ilieir immense fund of 
curious information regarding the maimers ami 
customs of former times. 

Hood, Admiral (1724-1816), a successful British 
naval commander, who m 1793 was in command of 
the Mediterranean fleei, and showed great capacity 
in that post, taking and occupying Toulon, and cap- 
turing Corsica among otlicr csplou^i 

Hood, Thomae (i7w- 1845), Hnglish poet, who 
as a prolific* writer of serious as well as numorous 
poems, stands in his own him unique. Of liis seriou . 
verse, “ The Song of tlie Sliirt,” “ The Dream of 
Eugene Aram," and “ The Bridge of Siglis," may be 
cited as the best examples, while his comic poems, 
notnblv those of the punumg order, are unequalled. 

Hook* Thoodoro Edward (1788-1841). an Enghsli 
humorist, whose breezy novels, Gilbert Gurney and 
fack Jtruff, secured him a great reputation. As a 
young man he held for five years tlie position of 
Treasurer of Mauritius. He edited the John Bull 
newspaper, and was Itbe original of " Mr. W,igg ” in 
Thackeray's Vanity Fair. 

Hooker* Richard (1554-1600), was Master of the 
Temple from 1585-1591, and afterw.srds Rector of 
Boscoinbe. Is famed for his great book on Ecclesias- 
ttcal Polity, and, because of his exquisite choice of 
words, was known as " Judicious Hooker.” 
Hookor* Sir Jomh Dalton* G.C.S.I., C.B. 
(1817-1911), one of the most teiniiient of modem 
naturalists, and from 1865-1885, when he retired, was 
Director of the Royal Gardens, Kew. Was President 
of the Royal Society from 1873-1877. His book.s on 
the Flora of Britain, British India, and New Zealand 
are standard works. Order of Merit, 1907. 

Horace* or more properly Flaccttc Qnlntus 
Horatluc, (65-8 It.C.), the famous Roman satirist 
and poet, who was the friend of Virgil, and attained 
immortal fame by his “ .Satires,” “ Efiodes,” and 
*'Odes,” all of them distinguished for elegance of 
thought and dainty wit. 

Horatluc Coolcc* a legendary Roman hero who— 
with two brave comrades— according to the tradition 
incorporated in one of Lord Macaulay’s lays, 
gloriously held the bridge across the Tiber against 
the Etruscan army in the 6th century until the 
citizens cut it adnft, and so saved Rome. 

Horsley* Baraucl (1733-1806), a renowned English 
bishop and scholarly writer on theology. 

Horsiest BH Victor (b. 1B57). educated at Uni- 
versity College Hospital. Has achieved much dis- 
tinction as a pathologist. Was FuUerian Professor from 
1891-1893. and Frolossor of Pathology at University 
College from 1^3-1896. He was knighted in 1903. 
Has championed vivisection and temperance reform. 
Horton* Rev. B* F. (b. 1854). one of the most 
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prominent of living Con^rcfrntionAl ministers, end a 
thoiigThtful and able writer. Has held a pastorate at 
Hampstead for over a quarter of a century with great 
acceptance. He is in much request as a preacher 
and lecturer, and has been President of the Congre- 
jrational Union. Is M.A. and D.D. 
mudln, J«Mi ButfAa* (1805-1871). the most 
famous French “ Illusionist " and Meieht<of*hand per- 
former. iwho frequently appeared in this county. 
He was rewarded by the French Government for 
discovering and exposing the tricks by which 
Algerian priests had long kept up the pretence of 
miraculous powers to the natives. 

Hoodhtont Lord (iSo^isSst, an English politician 
and poet. As Richard Monckton Mimes published 
a {number of volumes of v(‘rse of great delicacy of 
thought. Was an active Liberal politician for many 
years, and] the friend of Tennyson, Hallam, and 
Thackeray. 

Howard, John‘( 1736-1700). earned celebrity for his 
philanthropic efforts on behalf ol prison relurm, the 
pursuit of whicli eventually exposed liim to a fatal 
lever attack in Russia. 

Howard of Efilndham, Lord, commander of the 
fleet which defeated the Spanish Armada, 15B8. and 
took part In the capture of Cadiz, 1596. 

Howe, Bllaa (1819-1867), an ingenious American 
who was the inventor of the first sewing macliine, by 
wliich he made a great fortune. 

Howe, Rlehard. Earl (1736-1799). the Rritish 
admiral who in 1758 destroyed Clierbotirg. and in 1794 
won the famous victory over tlie French off Deest. 
Howelle^Willlam Dean (b. 1837). one of the most 
eminent of modem American novelists and authors. 
His best-known works are A Modem Jtzstanee, The 
Rise ^ Silas Laphant, The Landlord at the Lioit*s 
Head, April Hopes, and (for English readers) Certain 
jOetiffhuut hnfihsh Towns, pulilished in 1907. He 
was U.S. Consul at Venice. 1861-1865, 

Hewitt, William (1795-1879). was a popular English 
author, who, independently and in conjunction with 
ills wife. Mary Howitt, wrote many works of a popular 
character, such as Homes and Haunts ttp the English 
Poets and l^isitf to Remarkable Places. 

Hubert, St., is the patron saint of huntsmen, and 
was himself an inveterate hunter, until a chance 
encounter with a stag hearing a crucifix converted 
liim to a religious life. He died in 737 at Liige. His 
festival falls on N<iveml»er 3rd. 

Hudson, George(r8oo- 1871), rushed into prominence 
in the railway speculation mama of 1843-1845, and by 
b series of boM “ moves " made large sums, liecoraiiig 
known .as tlie “ Railway King," and was elected M.P. 
tor Sunderland. In later years Ins luck deserted 
him and be lost most of his wealth. 

Hudson, Henry (1550-1610), was a famous English 
navigator wlio discovered the Hudson River, Hud- 
snn Strait and B.iy, and his two Iioiiks descrilmig 
Ills voyages are of (lie gre.itcst interest. He lost his 
life eventually in the region of Ins chief explorations, 
whilst searching for the North-West Passage. 
Hudson, Sir Geoffrey (1619-1682). a court dwarf 
who was kniglitiKl by Charles I., .ind w.'is only 
20 inches in heigiit when thirty vc.ars of age. He is 
introduced in Scott's Prr'enl of the Peak. 

Hutf Ins, Sir William (1824-1010). one of the most 
f-uiinent of modern astrononii-rs, who rose to tlie dis- 
Tinction of ndmission to tlic tinier of Merit. He was 
President of the Royal Astrononiical Society in 1876- 
1878, of tlie British Association in 1891, and of the 
Royal .Soci'oli in toc» 

Hnitnee, Thomas (1833-1890). educated at Rugby, 
and at Oxford : nractised at tlie Bar, and became a 
County Court Jiuige in 1882. His best-known works 
Tint 'Tom Jirown's Schooldays stnd The Scouring qf 
the White Hor^e. 

Hugo, Saint (1135-1200) was a leam^ and pious 
French monk who settled m Englnnd mid grew into 
high favour with Henry 11., ana became Bishop of 
Lincoln. 

fiudo, yietor (i8oa-T880, the great poet, dramatist 
and novelist who headed tlie Romantic movement in 
l-unce in the early i»art of the 19th centuiy and 
made himself a name of the first eminence by his 


various writings. His dramas of " Hemani.” Luerftee 
Borgia," ** Jtuy Bias," and " Le Roy s’amuse” were 
in evenr sense great triumphs. Among his novels, 
Notre Dame, which belongs to his early period, am 
Les Mis^rables^ Les Travaitleurs de la nter, and 
V Homme aui rit, belonging to his later life and 
written while he was living in exile, are all works of 
splendid genius. 

H^l^, John (18x2-1884). an English musical educa- 
tionist who devoted his life to the spread of musical 
knowledge, establishing singing classes at Exeter 
Hall, and in many other ways popularising the art. 
He was also a Government Inspector of Music, and 
opposed Curweii's Tonic Sol-Fa system. 

HumbUFt 1. (1844-1900) was King of Italy from 1878, 
when he succeeded nis father, Victor Emanuel. Ho 
wasatsa<isinatFri in July, 1900. 

Humboldt, Baron Friodrleh Holnrlch Alas* 
andor von (1769-X859), the great Gemwn traveller 
and naturalist. Sticnt many years in tlie interior of 
Snuth America andiMexico. and afterwards in Central 
Asia, and his books describing his travels and his 
various scientific discoveries —especially in geology 
and natural history— arc among ilie most attractive 
works of the kind ever written. 

Humo, David (1711-1776). the celebrated historian 
and philosopher uhose History of England is a 
fascinating and comprehensive study, ana long held 
the chief place in Imglisli historical literature. 
Hume's phiiosopliical writings were no less famous, 
and widened tlic sphere of pliilosophical tliought. 
Hunt, Henry (1773-1835), a demagogue pditician 
who was known as ** Orator Hunt " ; .suffered im- 
prisonment for advocating Chartism, and was later 
returned to Parliament. 

Hunt, Leldh (17B4-1R59), an English poet, politician 
and essayist. In 1813 he was fined £500. and sen- 
tenced to two years' imprisonment fur lilielling the 
Prince Regent, and while in prison wrote one of his 
daintiest poems Tlie Story of Rimini " and other 
works. In later life he was a constant contributor to 
literature, and from 1847 enjoyed a pension of ;C2oo 
a year from the Civil List. 

Hunt, Wm. Holman- (1827-1910), one of the 
three founders of the Pre-Raphaelite movement, and 
an artist wlio acliieved distinction by several re- 
markable paintings, the cliief of which is, perhaps, 
•'The I.iglit of the World," an allegorical work 
symbolising Christ knocking at the door of the human 
soul. Aiioilier ot his great works Is “ The Finding 
ol our Saviour in the Temple.” Was member of 
tiic Order of Merit. 

Hunter, John (1738-1793), one of t)ic greatest sur- 
gical o[*er.itors of his day, .and Chief Surgeon at St. 
George's H ospitai. H is surgical museum l^ueathed 
to the nation is of great value and interest, and now 
forms part of tho Museum of the Royal Collie of 
Surgeons. 

Huntingdon, Counteu of (1717-1790), a rich and 
pious lady wlio was so impressed with Wliitcfield's 
preacliing tliat she devoted iiiucfi of her fortune to 
establisluiig chapels ;uul colleges for tbe promution 
of the doctrines bf expounded. , 

Huoklnaon, William (1770-1830), an English 
statesman wlio lieUl office for many years under Peel 
and in 1838 was Secret. iry for Foreign Affairs. He 
was accidcntaliy killed at Eccics .at tiu: opening of 
the Liverpool and Manchester Raihiay 
Huso, John (1360 1415), tlic celflir.tred Reformer, 
was amative of Bolieiiiia and a steadfast advocate of 
the new religion. Sentenced to de.itli or recantation, 
he suffered luartyrdoiii on June 7tli, 1415. His death 
caused a Civil War wine li lasted for many years. 
Hutton, Richard Holt (1836-1K97). nn Englsh 
writer who exerted Cdiisider.ible influence in the 
spliercs of politics .and religion. For s<nne years he 
was a Unitarian minister, but afterwards connected 
himself witli the Cluirch of Fngt.aiid, and from x86i 
edited the Speaator with remarkable aliility. 
Huxley, Thomas Henry (1825-1895). an eminent 
scientist and autlior of numerous works covering a 
great range of research. After the publication of 
Darwin's Origin of Species, Huxlev became an ardent 
evolutionist. His biological work, Man’s Place iii 
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Nature^ and his numerous essays, were marked by 
ipreat vigour and clearneifo of thought, Md gave him 
a leading. p^lsUion. He lield nuniei^ important 
appointments, was President of the Royal Society in 
alt'll, made Mvy Councillor in 1893, and belonged to 
lu.iiiy learned societies. 

Hyde, Bdwd.. First Bari of Clarendon. (See 
Claiandon.) 

HyniUlat who lived hi the 4th century, was daughter 
oiTheon of Alexandria, and attained great eminence 
by her lectures on philosophy. Slic excited the 
enmity of the monks, who raised an agitation against 
her, and she was put to death. 

Hyndman. H. (b. 184s). the founder of the 
Social Democratic Federntioii, 1881, nnd of the 
newspaper has been an active propagandist 

and worker in ilie socialistic cause in niaii^ lands. 
Was the friend of Mazzini and CarllMldi. In 1911 
published his Record of dn Adventurous Life. 


I 

IbMditin Paoha (1789-1848). an able Egymian 
statesman, general, and viceroy, who, adopted by 
.Mohainm^ Ali as liis son, contributed largely to the 

. success of Egyptian policy during the quarter of a 
century or more of nis influence. His conquest of 
Syria was a notable feat of generalship. He died a 
few nioiitlib after being appointed Viceroy. 

IbMBi Henrik (1828-1906), the Norwegian dramatist, 
whose works excited a considerable amount of 
interest in this country because of the singular 
problems they dealt with, the daring incidents upon 
which they hinged, and tlieir very origuiHl charac* 
terisatioai Tliey outraged cunvcntioii at every 
point, and occasionally their realism became ex- 
ceedingly repulsive to English taste, yet there was a 
certain greatness about them that could not be 
demed. His chief works were Peer Oyut, The 
Master Builder, A Doll’s House, and Tledda (tabler. 

lOtlniUt the architect ot the Fartlicnon at Athens, 
and the temple of Apollo {arta 433 B.C.) 

Iddeslelph, Earl of (1816-1887), a conservative 
statesman of great dignity ot charactor and political 
sincerity. He was 111 the House of Connnons fruni 
z855ito 1885, when he was raised to the |icorage, lie 
was one of the most successful of Tory Chancellors 
of the Exchecpier. and was Foreign Secretary from 
1886 to the tunc of lus death. 

Ignatleff, Genl. Count Nioholau (b. 1833), a 

soldier-statesman, who won distinction in Kiuisian 
diplomacy towards the close of the t(>tli century. 

Idnatlus. Bt.t bishop of Antioch, who suflered 
martyrdom .it the hands of Traj.'iii T07 A.I) , being 
condemned to be eaten by wild beasts m the areisi. 

Ilburtf Sir Courtenay (b 1841), Clerk of the 
House of Coiiiiiioiis, .tiul lormi'rlv on the Indian 
Council, and Pariuimuntary Counsel to thcTre.'isury. 
An authonty on Parlianient.iry procedure. 
Illlntfwortn. Farcy Holden (1869-1911;). was 
M.P. for the Shipley Division of W.U, Yorks from 
191^ to his death, and Chief Liberal Whip Irtini 19x2. 
Son of the late Henry Illingworth and grandson of 
Sir Isaac Holden. Educated Jesus College, Camb. 
(M.A.. LL.».) 

Ina. a warrior king of Wessex \> bo reigned in the 8th 
century and made many wise laws. 

Inge, the Very Rev. W. Ralph, Doan of 
St. Paul’s since 1911 (b. i860). Ed. Etcn and King’s 
Col). CaiTib. Assistant Muster at Eton, 1884-1688. 
Eady Margaret ITof. Cainb., ioo7-i9ir. > Has pub- 
lished some jirofound btudics 111 Mysticibui, and Is 
regarded as an apostle of xiieianchoiy rather 
than of cheerfulness. 

Ingelow, Jean (1830-1897). was an English poetess 
of great gifts. From the' early ’sixties to hci death, 
she was frequently before the public with poems, 
novels and fairy tales, all of high iiierif. 

Inglls, Sir John (1814-1862), was amative of Novae 
Scotia, and a distinguished English general. During 
the Mutiny in India liad command of the Residency 
at Lucknow m succoRsion to .Sir Henry Lawroace, 
and held it until the arrival of Havelock. 


Ingram, Rt. Rav. Arthur Foley Wlnnlng- 

fijiton, D.D., Bishop of London since 1901 (b. 1838). 
Educated at MarlMrough College and Oxford ; was 
private chaplain to the Bishop of Lichfield from 18815 
to 1889 ; Rector of Bethnal Green 1893, and Canon or 
St. Paul’s X897-190X. Amoimi his published works are 
ff^orJt in Great Cities and Christ and His FneneL. 

XngTM, Joan A, 0.(1781-18^), a great French 
hetorical painter who was electra to the Institute in 
1824, and at his death was a Senator of France, 

Innooont 111., Pope (ix6i-x3x6), was one of the 
most powerful of the long line of Popes who suc- 
ceeded in bringing all the inonarchs of Christendom 
under his sway, including rtur own King John. 
Invurelyde, John Bums, First Baron (1829- 
i9ot), was the son of Sir George Burns, who was 
associated with Sir Samuel Cunani In the founding ot 
the Cunard Line of steamers. After the retireinei'.t 
of his father. Lord Inverclyde became head of tne 
company and conducted its atlairs with signal ability 
The peerage dates iroin 1897. 

Zrston, Hsnry (i6tx-r65i), the Cromwellian general, 
was the Protector’s son-m-law. He was one of 
Judges at Charles's trial, ami served in Ireland sr 
Lord Deputy, dying during the siege of Limerick. 

Irving, Bdwsrd (1792-18^), a Scottish Divine wi ; 
from 1822 to the time of nis death was one of toe 
most notable preachers in London. Many of hij 
views were in advance of those of his co-religionisti. 
and towards the close of hts career a charge xf 
heresy was brought against him. 

Irving, Sir H«nry (183$- 1905). The 

prominent English actor of the close of the Victoru i 
period. His nrst appearance in London was iiiaa ' 
m 1866, and his first d.stinct metropolitan succa^^ 
scored at the Vaudeville Theatre in 1870, when n.- 
appeared as Digby Grand in ” The Two Roses. 
From 1871 he was connected with t’ne Lyceum 
Theatre, first with Mr. Bateman, and from x8t 8 
under his own management. His record at thii 
tlieatre covered a brilliant series of production, 
"The BpUs” was the firxt triumph, then follows i 
“Charles I.” and “Eugene Aram,” and liter 1 
number of Shakc$poare.in impersonations, in some 1 : 
which— notably “Shylock” and “Hamlet” Irvi 4 
was really great. Among the original productio.-*. , 
credited to him niav bo inentiuned Tennjson 
“Queen Mary” ami “Becket/* " Ravenswood, ’ 
“ Olivia," “ King Arthur," and “ Robespierre." 

Irving, Washington (1783-X859). a writer if 
charming stones and misceHaneous works whi:' 
won wide and well-deserved favour on both sidii 
of the Atlantic. Among his biograpliical books ma 
be mentioned Idves of Goldsmith, CoIuiu'.il- 
Mahoined and Washington. It was m his Tates 3/ 
a Traveller his shorter sketches, however, that * 
wa.s most successful. His story of Sleeky Hollos^ 
and his Rip Fan Winkle are both iniitiitab.i} 
productions. 

Isaacs, Rufus, Sir. (F le Reading. Lord.) 

Isabella of Castilla (1451-1304), reigned jointiv 
with FenJiiiciml V , her husband. During tl'eli: 
thirty ye.irs' sway Sp>iin was united as .1 single 
iiionarJhy, and achieved the height of its greiitiie-is 
the discovery «f America, the Comiiiest of Gran.ida^ 
aiul the expulsion ot the Miuirs from Spam beinq 
among the events witli which Isabella was asso 
ciated. 

Isllp, Simon (d. 1366), a noted ecclesiastic of his day, 
who was Archbisiiup of Canterbury from 1349 to the 
time of his de.ilh. 

Islington, Lord, formerly Sir Jolin Dickson 
Poynder (h, ittio), Governor of New Ze.iland 1910-12. 
M.P. fur Chippenham Division, 1902-10. Made 
Cliairman of India Public Service Commission. 1912. 

Ismail Pasha (1830-1X93), grandson of Mulumined 
Ah, was .1 man oi modern ideas and great public 
spirit, whoA policy rendered Egypt practically 
independent of Tnrlccy, the Sultan confirming him 
m the ]>ositioii and title of Khedive in 1873. It wa-i 
his adoption of the idea of the Suez t^nmil tli.ir 
enabled tlxit work to be successfully earned out. 
By leckless extravagance ho involved himself in 
difficulties, entailing the sale of his Sues Canal 
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(■hares to EiwUind, the eitabUdunent of the 
liiu&l control ot England and France, and hl« own 
■abdication in 1B79, when his son Tewflk succeeded, 
lun^, TtaoBiM Hanry (1037-1899). was an 
eminent Liverpool shlMwner, and founder of die 
Star Line 

UVOlaky. Baron (b. 18^). Russian Ambassador to 
r ranee; was Foreign Minister in 1906. Visited 
London in 191)8 

ito. Prince (i83B>i909), one of the most enlightened 
catesineii in Japan. Wsib four times Preiiiior, and 
::ontributed in no small degree to tlie budding up 
t'f his country's cuininercial, military, and iiavu 
greatness. Several times \isited Europe, and was 
London for a year when a young man of twenty* 
TivM. Ashussuutttci in loon. 

Ivui the Great (i44o-x5o<), the first Czar of 
F.ii»a. succeeded in bringing the scattered provinces 
Muscovy under one supreme governmental 
c-onlrol, and put an end to Tartar rule. There was 
a good deal of the barbarian and tyrant in Ivan's 
composition, but he had views in advance of his 
time and country. 

IvcaCh* Lord |b. 1847). is a member of the well- 
known Cuiiincsii family of Dublin brewers, and a 
brother of Lord Ardilaun. A man of unmeiise 
H’ealth, and a notable philanthropist, gave lialf-a- 
rnllion sterling equally between Dublin and 
l.ondon for the building of improved dwellings for 
the poor, and celebrated the visit of the King and 
Queen ro Ireland in 1903 by giving ;£i5o.ooo to 
jrish hospitals. 

rveSf John (1751-1776), a promising young numis- 
matist who published a useful work entitled Remarks 
CH English Coins, the year before his dciiiuse. 

Ivory. JoBiCB (1^5-1849), a clever Scottish mathe- 
matician who oDtamed considerable recognition in 
:.ts day. 

Ixaadkc. Richard (1694-1700), a careful topo- 
graphical writer, whose work Aniiquittes qf hxsUr, 
published in 1C77, is still referred to. 


J 

Jackconf Andrew (1767-1845), an American General 
wno was twice President of the United States, and 
Cine of the most astute holders of that position. 

Jackson, T. J. (1884-1803). popularly known as 
'* Stonewall Jackson.” was the most brilliant general 
on the Soutlierii side in the American Civil War. 
Was accidentally killed by his own men at the Battle 
of Cliancellorsville. I'lie term “ StoticnaU” was 
applied to him because ol Ins dogged lesistaiice at 
the first Battle of Bull Run. 

Jaoobc, W. W. (b. in London, 1863), is a novelist of 
H quamt and peculiar humour, vliose stories and 
•-ketches of East-end river side litc and characters are 
mmitable, Mr. Jacobs was for some yeai-s a clerk ui 
the Civil Service. 

Jaoquardf Joceph Marie (1752-1834), a French 
mechanic wliose ^cquard luoin provided a new and 
effective method of weavhig designs in textile fabrics, 
and was an invention of the very first rank. 

Jamas I, ot Bngland (156^1635) was the sixth 
Scottish sovereign of that name and the son of lil- 
fated Mary Stuart. He succeeded to the English 
throne in 1603 on the death of Elizabeth by virtue of 
his descent from Henry VH. Numerous plots were 
formed against him and his favourites and Govern- 
ment, induding the Gunpowder Plot of 1605. He 
persecuted the Puritans, was generally in conflict 
with his Parliament, granted miany monopolies, and 
saw the Authorised V^bion of the Bible publidied. 

James IL (sfisy-zTot) was King of England from 
1685-16881, succeednv his brother Cbarltt II. His 
reign was short, but his mistakes many. The 
Dedoimtien of Indulgence, the Persegution of the 
Bishops, and other high-haiided proceedings dis- 
gusted his peirole, and he Ignominionsly Severn his 
connection with England by flight to France hi 
December 168B, making way for wiUlam HI. and his 
mere vinTOUS rule, 

Jamei, Oeevie P* B, ' 8ox-z86o), one of the most 


prolific novelists of his time. Some of his works 
enjoyed a good deal of popularity, but they contain 
little real vBality , being modelled partly on Scott and 
partly on Dumas, without the strenm of either. 
His RicheEeu was the first and also the best of his 
over 300 Stories. He was apjxnnted historlognpher 
royal by William IV. and was British Consul in 
Venice at the time of his death. 

Jamen, Heni^ (b. 1843). an American novelist who 
has prixiuced a numlier of notable stories, remarkable 
for their intellectual subtlety and careful character- 
isation. For the last thirty years he has resided 
mostly in London. His best-known novels are 7 'he 
AtHeritan, Dai^y MtlUr, The Eostontans, The 
Portrait of a Luedy. and IVhat Matste Saw. In 
1906 he revisited his native land, tlie result of which 
was the Amertran *scene (1907). Since then he has 
published Fifii’r Ctatn and / /te Outcry. 

Jamas of Haraford, Lord (i828-r9ii), held many 
distinguished positions, and in the last Salisbury 
Govennnent was Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. He was tonu'^rly a Gladstonian, and as 
such served as Solicitor-General in 1873. Attorney- 
General 111 the following year, and again front s88o- 
1885. He then broke with his old chief, declined the 
Lord Chancellorship, and became an active member 
of the Liberal- 1 ' nionist Party, from winch, however, 
he separated on the Tariff Question. 

J&maaon, Anna (1794-1860), a writer on art sub 
jeets whose works were held in high esteem and 
showed an acute ijerception of artistic details. She 
wrote, among other works. Sacred and Legendary 
Art. Lives 0/ the harly Italian Painters, and 
Legends qf the Madonna. 

JamasoB, Sir Leander Bkan (b. 1853 ). was for 

many years one of the luitable men connected with 
Soutn Ainca, and was the close friend of Cecil 
Rhodes. It was he who led the famous raid on the 
Transvaal in Deccmlier, 1895, and for tliat escapade 
su tiered ten months' unpnsoninent in London. 
Previous to that was Administrator of Rhodesia. 
In 1904 wa^ elected Premier of the Cape P.irliament, 
but resigned in 1908. VV.'ib present at the IiTipen.iI 
Conference 111 1907 m London. Retired fiom political 
life in 1QX2. 

JanuarlUB, Balnt, was Ihbhop of Benevento in the 
3rU century and suffered martyrdom under Diocletian, 
A.D. 305. His anniversary was September X9th, on 
which day two phials of his blood, preserved in the 
Cathedral of Naples, are supposed to pos.sess the 
miraculous pow^r of liquefaction and are carried 
in procession, 

Jauraa, Jean (b. 1859), the leader of the French 
socialists in the Chamber ot Deputies, of u'htch he 
has been a member since 1885. A powerful speaker 
and writer, and edited a History of .Socialism, 

Jayne, Rt. Rev. Francis John, D D., Bishop 
ot Chester smee 1889 (b. 1845). educated at Rugby 
and Oxford; ord.iined. xBto; 'i utor Keblc College, 
1876-1879 : Preacher at \\ hitehall, 1875-1877 ; Vicar 
of Leeds, 1886. Is a temjicrance reformer, and 
favours a modification of the Gotlienburg system. 

Jebb, Proteeeor Sir R. C. (X841-1Q05). Ixim at 
Dundee, and was M.P. for Cambridge University from 
1891 up to the tune of his deatm In 1^5 he was 
appomted Professor of Greek to the University of 
Gla^ow, .and in 1889 was elected Regius Professor 
of Greek at Cambridge. He was the author of 
numerous important works, mostly on classical sub- 
jects, and was a member of the Order of Merit. 

JeffnrlaBf Richard (1848-1887), an English naturalist, 
who, between 1673 and the time of his death, wrote 
some of the most beautiful descriptions of natural 
scenery and the customs and habits of the rural 
world that we possess. His Gantelmper at Home 
and 7 'he Life of the Fields are books of great power 
and syiiipatliy 

JnOerson* JoMph (2839-1^05), an American 
comedian who^ from 1858 to the time of his retire- 
ment a short poriod prior to his demise, stood in his 

*own line of parts unrivalled. In 1859 he produced 
Van WinMe, a play In which he made well 
over <,000 appearances, and whkh beat all stage 
records by earning a round million pounds. 
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PMSld«nt Thomas (1743-1836). took 
an active part in promoting the Amencan Revolu* 
tion, and drew up tlie Declaration of Iiuependence. 
He was twice President of the United States. 
JsflMy* Fvanols Lord (i77^xho), was one of the 
founders and first editor of the Edinburgh Eevigw. 
A writer of great culture and a lawyer of enimeiice, 
who was at one time in Parliament and became 
eventually a Lord Justice of the Court of Session. 

Joibws, (1648-1689). won for himself un- 

enviable notoriety by ills harsh and cruel judgments, 
when he held what is known as the ** Bloody Assiae,” 
following the suppression of the Monmouth Rebellion. 
He was made Lord Chancellor, but fell into disgrace 
after the abdication of J.uiies II„ and was committed 
to the Toiver ,ind there died 

danghlz Khan (1162-1337). tlie famous Mogvl ruler 
who twice conquered CiiLiia, forced the Turks into 
their present European con tines, and effected tlie 
union of tlie leading Mongolian races. 

Janklnz, Robert, an adventurous captain of a IVest 
Indian luerciiautiiian, whose report of an alleged 
attack upon his ship by Siianiards and their de- 
priving him of his ears, wliicfi he produced in proof, 
led to the war gainst Sp.im m 1739. 

Jbnklnson, Anthony, a great Mizabethan 
trader and traveller, whose various expeditions to 
the Levant. Khna, Bokhara. .*ui(l Russia led to the 
forinatian of the hnglish Muscovy Company and tlie 
opening ^ of the 1 e\ant trade. 

Jonner, Edward (X749-183.);. an'English physician 
who became celebrated bv his dtsi every of the 
vaccination system of alleviat.ng siuallpox, ivln< li has 
been of such inc.;lculable benefit to ncmkind. Parlia- 
ment made him grants amounting tu 

Janner. Sir Vrilllam (1875-1808), for many years 
Ph3siciau in Ordinary tu Queen Victoria, and one of 
the doctois atteiulmg Prince Albert ui Ins fatal 
illness m xBC;], and Ring Edward when Prince 01 
Wales, during Ins attack of typhoid in 1871. Sir 
Wiihain was created a Baronet m 1808, and irom 
i88x to z8B8 w'as President of the Royal College of 
Physicians. 

Jerome, J. K. (b. ifif/j', a Cl'\>r jonrialivi anil 
writer, who m ide ’iii (11 -t ■. '<■. witii ‘.i. Imnioroii'. 

book, 7 Vtra' .l/<*w « /.'aa/. ilo kiuiitled 7 /te la’hr 

and J'o-Day. His jilay ** 'I'he Passing of tliu Third 
Moor Back- ” was a distinct siic< e>s, 

Jerome, St. (34^1 4^0), a noted t)i'.'ol(>.;i,in of the 5th 
centm v .whose Latin traiisLn.o:i ol the bcnplure-. (“ thi 
V'ulgaiti ”) made luiii frimons. He died .a Bethlehem. 

Jerrold, Blanchard 'd'.' 1^' <1 K'.rr'hst ami 

ai.tliei will) \\imI<. .1 j'i,‘r <f ui /// . ..nd a 

ruiiibiT oi p! i> , .Hid iki eeili ilbi 1 1 al 1 1. Dmiglab 
JeniiM, 111 llie ed loi d> p m /..eyif., .\' 7 . . 

Jerrold, Douglas (i8< >3-18,7/1. dramatist ami 
humourist, who enjoyod a linig *(. aruer of suicess by 
his cfintributions to Puniti niicliiding " Mis.r.iudle s 
Curtain Lectures’';; li.s inn els, ot winch .S'/. fx/Zn 
tiHii St. yanif^ was his best , .nid Ins pla'-s, of whit h 
“ IJlack-Ey'tl .baSiin” wiCi llie must pufunar. Ldiicd 
IJavift Nt^v\fa 7 <(r for rive vi-ars iinor to his death. 

Jersey, Victor A. G. C. Villlers, 7 th Earl of 

lb. 1845)1 Pavni.istei-r.ciif’-..!, 1889-1890, Oovt rnor of 
New bouth \Vali s, 7800-189; 

Jervis, Admiral Sir John, Earl of St. 
Yincent (1734-1833), won ins earldom in h,s viitory 
over the bpaniaids oil br. \ iiicei.t, 1797 He h.ul 
) revioiibly seen active .ind iioteworlliy sfjrvicu at 
l.>aeboC and in the West Indies. 

JesBop, Rev. Canon Augustas (182 1-1914), 
Chaplain in Otdnuiry lo King Ldw.irs^Vll troiu 
xycj-ici. Rector of Scarniiig, 3P79-Jnii. Author of 
numerous works upon lnsiori.,,il subjects, and 011 
country life in olden times, of which he lus given ns 
soiiui rilunnuating pictiiies lull of syinpathetn charm. 

Jevons. Professor W. Stanley (18:15-1883), a 
political economist and lovrici.in of great clistitiLtiun, 
w’ho published a iiuinlicr of works tliat did imicli to 
advnnce the srienre ot which he wa^such a devoted 
student. Drowned at Hastings whilst bathing. 

Joachim, Dr. Joseph! 1831-1902). a German violinist 
ami composer, who came to England 111 1844 and 
became prominent in musical circles. For many 


years he was the heart and soul of a splendid series 
of classical quartettes at our popular concerts, and 
the greatest violinist of his tune. 

Jonn ot Aro (Z413-1431), the remarkable girl whose 
heroism and devotional fervour enabled her to inspire 
the French soldiers with such enthusiasm that they 
drove the English out of Orleans, and enabled 
Charles to be proclaimed King at Rheims within two 
months of her first appearance among them. Slie 
was captured by the English in the following year, 
and was burned as a heretic in Rouen. Her beati- 
fication took place in 1909. and she has been an 
inspirit theme to many poets and writers. 

John, BL, ths Baptist (executed A.D. s6), tlie 
forerunner of Christ. 

John, Bt., the Evangelist, the son of Zebedee 
retired to latinos after the Crucifixion, but returned 
from exile to Ephesus later, and there died at a great 
age, probably cifca A.D. 99 

John, sumamed "Lackland” (1x67-1216), King of 
England from iim to his death at Newark after 
deposition by the Barons in 12x0. One of the most 
detested of English monarch.s, but whose reign 
stands out large in history because of his having 
granted, under compulsion, the Magna Carta, 
England’s great bulwark of liberty. 

John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, son of 
Edward 111 . and father of Henry IV., was one ot the 
most powerful English nobles, and was more or less 
concerned ni the leading eve.its of his time. In Wac 
Tyler's rebellion he had ]ii.s palace in the Savoy 
destroyed and was long held in popiilir hatred. 

Johnson. Dr. Bamuel (1709-1784). -he great lexi- 
cographer and writer, wholora iminberof years w.is 
the most prominent Vtcrary man iii England IJis 
DiUtvnaty w.'ts pulihshed in X755, before winch he 
had attained eiiiincucc by several works, including 
the Vanity of Hn'nan IVishe^. Ills Kas\ei’a , 
mipeared in and lor two years he published 
The Jdu'1% a t olfcLtioii of ess.tj s after the style of the 
Sfrfcutot His l.ivei of the Ft^U appeared in X7«i. 
He was greatlj honoured during lus Iile*, tMijnve.l a 

f iension of ;£y)o a year from 1762, at his deatli was 
mned 111 Westminster Abbey, and had the bes'. 
biography in tlie language written upon him by 
J.imes Boswell. 

Johnston. Sir Harry H. (b. in London, 1858), has 

been a daring and successtui exploicr, and founded 
the British South Atucaii Piolectonue in 1889. Wa^ 
Coiiiiiiaiiilrr in-Chicf for the ITgnnda Protectorati-, 
and has UhI scientific expeditions into the interior ut 
Africa. Is llie .minor of many valuable works o, 
travel and observii’Kiii. riiblisUed in 1910 a History 
of the Biitisli i£in|>ire in Afiita. 

Jokal, Muurue (i835-iq>i4), a distinguished Hun 
garhin iiiwelnt, manv of wiiose woiks have be^-M 
translated into bnghsli. ainoiig them j 4 Modern 
jl/tdaf aiiil Itiaek Dianionas. 

Jonos, Henry Arthur (h 1851). w'asiii conmierc.d 
life for some yeais .ind ilien'touk to iilay-wiitiiig, 
achieving Ins fust distinct success in ‘‘ Tlie Silver 
King." Among Ins other j>lays may be mentioned 
"Samts and Sinners," " llie Middleman,’’ *‘The 
Liars," •* Jobcpli Entangled," ■’ 1 lie Hypocrites,'’ and 
•‘Mary Goes rirst," tlie hitter produced m 1913 
Jonas, Inttfo a noted arclmuct wlio 

became known as "the Fiigiisli J^dlad1o,” and bmlt. 
among otlier famous stiurtuies, the Banqueting Hall 
at Mnmchall and the g.itt‘\v,iy of .St Alary’s ir 
Oxford. He w.is a Royalist, and suflered seveic.y 
m the Civil War. 

Jones, Paul ti747-i7y2l. was a Scotsman, who early 
in hie toi^k to tin. sea, and during the American W ir 
ot lnde}<endi.ni.v commanded v.inous ships on bch. il 
ot the Colonists, and was most daring in his onslaughts 
U)»on British vusseU Hu died in i’aris 
Jonson, Ben (1573-1037), a friend of Shakespeare 
and one of tlx*: great poet& and dimnatists of his age. 
W.'is Poet Laureate from 1619. His best plays are 
"Every Man in h's Humour.’’ and ’’ The Alchemist " 
He was Imried in Westminster Abbey. 

Josephine, Empress (1763-1814), was the wife ot 
Napoleon 1 . until he divorced her in 1809 and marrieil 
Maria Louisa. Joicplune had previously been married 
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to Vicomte Alexandre Beauhamab, by whom she 
iiad two children. 

JoMphu Flavlas {w^rea 9<). a Jewish historian 
vfhosm Jlis/ofy JevHsh fVarwA AntiquitUs 
of tht Jews contained much valuable historical 
evidence bearing- upon Biblical history. He was 
ommander of the Jewish army, but was captured by 
Vespasian, who afterwards befriended him. 

Joubarti Fetru JsMObuB 1x833-2900). the Boer 
statesman and general, who twice contested for the 
1 'residency of the Transvaal with Kriiger, and ren« 
dered Rood service ln| the field at Majuba. in the 
Jameson raid, and in the subsequent war. beinjf 
Commandant-General in Natal. 

Jovtttt, ProCasBOP Benjamin (18X7-X893), an 
eminent theological writer of advanced views, who 
uas one of the contributors to the famous Essays and 
Eeviews published in i860. Was Master of Balliol 
from 1S70 to the time of his death, and attracted the 
devotion and esteem of many eminent people. 

Jowattf Rev. J.iH. (b. z86.t). successor to Dr. Dalo 
in the pastorate of Carr's Lane Chapel. Birmingham. 
A very powerful preacher, and the Chairman of tho 
Congregational Union in iqod. In January, zozi, 
accepted the ministry of the Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, New York. 

Jullabn (33z*3^3)> was Roman Emperor for the last two 
years of his life, during which period he was an 
avowed Fagan, though previously ne had professedly 
been a Christian. Hence his title of “Julian thM 
Apostate.** He was .slain by an arrow dunng an 
expedition against Persia. 

JttllUB Caaap. (See CsBaap, Julius.) 

Junot* Andpoehe. Duo d'Abrantbs (1771- 
1813). Was one of Napoleon's great generals and 
was brilliantly successful until defeated by 
Wellington at Vimeria. 

JuatJnlaa I. (483-565), was the Roman Emperor of 
the East whose time rests chiefly on his laws. Hie 
yurts Civilis remained the accepted text- 
book of Roman Law to the end of the 9th century, 
and is still the most important of all monuments 
of jurisprudence He reified from 527 to 565. 

Juvanal (60-140), the famous Roman poet and 
rhetorician of the age of Trajan. His sixteen 
celebrated *• Satires ' are the finest in classical 
literature. 


K 

Kant. Immanual (1734 1804). German scientist 
.ind phiiusopher whose CrUtgue of Purr Reason, 
publibhed in 1871, was the subject of fierce discussion, 
aiul involved him in trouble with the Prussian Gosern- 
rnent as to Ins leligious belief. His specul.itions and 
tjic transcendental theories he worked out revealed 
a marvellous capacity of mind, and his works were 
of immense influence 111 shaping the philosophical 
thought of the iStli and 19th centuries. 

KatBura, Harqula (1849-1913). Japanese states- 
man and general, very successful in a iimrch through 
i^ore.'i to Manchuria, was under Oyania Vice- 
Minister of War, and Prime Minister xooi-6. and in 
1008. Achieved solid reforms in the Japanese 
army. 

Kaufbaoh (1805-1874), an eminent German painter 
who was patronised bv King Ludwig of Bavaria, 
ar,d paintM many notable works for that monarch. 

Kay-Bhuttlewopth. BIp JameB {1804-1877), a 
native of Rochdale and a distinguished promoter of 
^tKiDular education. He was we first Secretary of 
tlie Committee of Council on Education ii83p-x^), 
and devoted his life to the improvement of me con- 
dition of the people. 

Kean, ChaplBB John (1811-1868). a-. English actor- 
manager, son of thetivedian, Edmund Kean. Charles 
Kean married Ellen Tree, and in tho'fifiies played 
with her in a remarkable series of spectacular 
revivals at the Princess's Theatre in London. 

Kean, Bdmiind (1787-18331, one of the greatest 
tragic actors in the history m the British stage. For 
.1 time he carried all before him, but his later years 
H vre dimmed by excesses and he died in poverty. 


KeatB, John (1795-1831), the great English poet 
who though dying at the early age dT twenty-five 
producedB number of poems which in richness of 
imagination and beauty of thought are not excelled 
by anything in the language. His “ Odes,” his two 
poems, “Isabella” and “The Eve of St. Agnes,” 
together with his blank verse fragment “ Hyperion,” 
are exquisite in form and expresrion and niarvellow 
as the production of one so young. 

Keblo, John (1793-1866). an English cleigyman and 
poet whose “ Cnnstian Year," published in 1837 is one 
of the most notable works of its class. Keble 
College at Oxford was incorporated as a memorial to 
him, he having been ten years Professor of Poetry at 
the University. 

Keene. Charlee (X823-T89X). one of the most 
taleeted of the Punch artists, who from x85x to his 
death was constantly represented by drawings of 
irresistible humour In that journal. 

Keltle, John Boett (b. 1840), Secretary Royal 
Geographical Society, author of The Partition 
Africa, editor of The Statesman's Year-Book and 
of the Geo^aphtcal foumai. 

Kelvin. William Thomson, Lord (1834-1908), 
the famous scientist and inventor. Was bom at 
Belfast, and after a course of study in Paris, London, 
and elsewhere, introduced the dynamical theory of 
heat in a paper read before the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh. Shortly afterwards he interested him- 
self in sunmarine telegraphy, and invented numerous 
important improvements, also doing splendid work 
in the direction of electrical invention. Altogether 
he covered a vast field and earned a world-wide 
reputation. He was knighted in 1866 and raised to 
the peerage in 1693. and was a member of the Order 
of Merit. 

Kemble, FannF ( 1809 -X 893 ). was a noted actress in 
the early part of the t9th century. After several 
years of success m this country she went to America 
and resided there for the greater portion of her after 
life, devoting herself mainly to litensry work. She 
was the daughter of Charles Kemble [X 775 -X 854 ), wlio 
was also a celebrated actor, associated in many 
appearances witli his brother John Philip Kemble 
ami their talented sister Mrs. Siddons. 

Kemble, John (1AJ7-1857), was a distinguished 
writer, who studied the Anglo-Saxon penod in great 
detail, and piibhslied The A n^io-Saxons in England, 
a work which holds a permanent place in English 
historical 'iterature. He was the son of Charlea 
Kemble, the .ictor 

Kemble, John Philip (1757-1833), was a famoui 
tragedian, and for many years inanager of Dniiy 
Lane Theatre in London. He was brother to Mrs. 
Siddons, wlio first played with— and overshadowed— 
him in 1783. He took over the management o! 
Covent Garden in 1802. and remained in charge there 
till the building was destroyed by fire six years later 
On the restoration of the theatre in the year following 
occurred the famous O.P. riots, which rendered John 
Philip Kemble for a while unpopular. He retired in 
1817, and died subsequently at Lausanne. 

Kompenfelt, Admiral Richard (^718-1782), an 
English naval officer who saw distinguished service, 
and sank with his ship the Royal George off Spithead, 
through a shifting of the guns when refitting, which 
caused the vessel to capsize. Some six hundred of 
the ship's company |)erished with their admiral. 

KamplB, Thomaa b (1380-1471), a monk of the 
St. Augustine order, whose life was mainlv spent at a 
monastery near Zwolle. He was the author of The 
Imitation of Christ, a work wiiich has been txans- 
lated into ail languages, and forms a devodonai 
course which is highly valued. 

Kan, ThomaB (16^-17x1), was one of the sevea 
bishops sent to the Tower by James II. for declining 
to read the Deelaratton of Indulgence- Is re- 
membered in these days mostly by some beautiful 
hymns that he wrote. ^ 

Aanlon, RA Rev. Gbo. Windham, Bishop 

•^of Bath and Wells since X894 (b.»i84s). was vicar d 
All Saints* Bradford, (187^x883), and Bishep cf 
Adelaide from 1882-1894. _ . 

KBBt, Bdward AagUBtoB, Duka of (xTfiy-iSBoh 
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wu the fourth son of Geoi£e III. and fiither of 
Queen Victoria. 

lK«pteVt Johum (1571-1630), a tenoetied Gennan 
astronomer, who made numerous discoveries In 
r^rd to the motions of planets, which he after* 
wards published. The B3ratem he formulated re* 
ceived the name of '* K^let^s Laws.** 

AiigiastaBt Ylaooiint (1735-1786). an 
English admiral, second son of the second Earl of 
Albemarle, Commander of the Fleet at the abortive 
battle with the French In the Channel in 1778. for 
wMch he was court-martlalled, but, being acquitted. 

^bequne First Lord of the Adiniraltv in 178a. 

KuMft BanJamln (b. 1858), a prominent writer on 
social philosophy. In 18^ he publislied his Soctai 
Evolutton, the result of ten years' research, and lias 
more recently written the PrinapUs oj IVesUrn 
CivUiseUian. Herbert Spencer Lecturer at Oicford 
Univeisity, xgoB. 

Aldd, Cai^n YrJllIam {circa i 66 i>-i 6 gg), was a 
famous pirate who, taking advantage of an appoint* 
ment to the captaincy of a British ship sent out for 
the suppression of piracy, engaged in niunerous 

S iratictu expeditions under cover of the English flag. 

ie-was hanged at Execution Dock In London after 
a sensational trial at the Old Bailey for piracy and 
the murder of one of his crew. 

KlndlAke, A, W, (1809-1891), achieved celebrity as 
a writer by two works of a very different character — 
EotHen, a charming record of travel, and iiis History 
ofiht Crimean If^r, in eight volumes. He was m 
Parliament from 1857 to 1868. 

IClngsiley, Charles (1819-1875), an English clerg^'- 
man and novelist wlio gained much populaiity liy his 
numerous novels. Including I/jypaeta, IPestu/ard Ho / 
and Hereiuard the Waue. He was an influential 
Lender of Christian socialism, a poet of smme ability, 
and a Canon, first of Chester and later of Westminster. 
Alngalaw. Hanry (1630-1876), a younger brother of 
Charles KingsW, and one of the popular novelists of 
his day. His Ravenshce showed exceptional gifts. 
Klxifuay, Hskry (1862*1000), niece of Clmrles 
Kuigsley, was an observant traveller who wrote some 
notable books relating her experiences in West 
Africa, when that region wa*. little known. 

Klpllntf, Sttdyard (b. 1865). poet, novelist, and 
nnsceliweous writer. Made niinself cclebratc<l while 
yet a youth by some exceedingly clever and charac- 
teristic sketches of Indian life written for the most 
part while performing journalistic duties in India. 
He suiiscquently settled in London and produced a 
remarkable succession of stones, sketches, ballads, 
and poems, all marked by intense vigour and indi- 
viduality, and now and then reveniing a vein of 
patriotic sentiment which greatly stirredt he national 
pulse. In 1907 he was awarded the Nobel prize. 
Kitchener of Khartum, Bari (b 18501. entered 
the Army in 1S71, and has since had a bnlliaiit and 
successful career in nearly all parts of the world 
where British soldiers h.ivc signalised themselves 111 
recent vears. in Cyprus, Egypt. India, and South 
Africa he has done incmorabic work, and from 1902 
to Z|po9 was Cominander-m-Chief in India. For his 
nces 


services against the Khalifa he was raised to the 
peerage, and accorded a grant of £:jp,ooo ; and for 
his vigorous work during tlie campaign against the 
I Boers rereived his viscounty and a further grant of 
^50,000. In 1911 succeeded Sir Eldon Gorst as 
British Agent and Consul-General in Egypt. On the 
outbreak of the war with Germany (Aug. 1914) he 
was made Secretary for War, and his splendid work 
In that position has won universal admiration. 

Kltip. John (1804-1854). a noted EiigHh writer on 
Biblical subjects, whose CyciopatUa qf Biblical 
Literature, Pictorial History of Palestine, and other 
kindred works have found much favour. 

Knollor* Blr Oodfroy 
bcated portrait painter ol 
enjoyed the patronage in sueccs.sion of Charles II., 
James I., William 11 .. Anne, and. George I. He 
painted the portraits of the members of the Kit*CatL 
Club, and was burled in Westminster Abbey. 

Knight, Charles (1791-1873). was one of the most 
active spirits in the populaming of literature in the 
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first hair of the zrth century. Hia Pmsty Maguaine, 
Penny Cyclodeedia, and many other cheap works of 
■n Instrucbve and entertaining chameter were sold 
in Immense numbers. He was also the nutlior of a 
popular History 0/ England, 

KnoUys, Ylsoouatlb. x^), was for manr years 
Private Secretary to King Edward VII., and held a 
similar position under the present Kim up to 49x3. 
He was GenUeman Usher to Queen Victoria from 
x868 to X90X. 

Knowlss, Blp Jamss (iSsiT-zgoo), fbondar end editor 
of The NineUtnUe Century and Afler, before the 
advent of which he had edited the ConitmiptraTy, 
and been an architect. 

Knowles, Sheridan (1784-1860), was e British 
dramatist whose plays were at one time In great 
vi^e. The best known are ‘*The Hunchback," 
“The Love Chase,” and “ Viiginius.” 

Knox, John (ts|05-<x57a). tlie famous divine anC 
Reformer, who stirred Scotland to mighty religioiis 
impulses in the reign of Mary Queen 01 Scots, whom 
he boldly denounced as .1 I^pist and a Jezebel. 
The Rcgmt Morton, as John Knox was laid in iii.-* 
grave at Edinburgh, exclaimed, ** There lies he who 
never feared the ace of man.” 

Knox, Rt. Rev* Bdmund Arbnfhnot. D.D , 
Bishop of Manchester .since xom (b. 1847). Educateo 
at St. Paul's School and Oxfora ; Fellow of Merton 
College 1869, vicar of Aston 1891. later hon. Canon o! 
Worcester and Bishop Suffragan of Coventry, and 
Archdeacon of Birmingham. 

Kooh, Robert (1843-1910), tho most noted bacterio- 
logist of tlie tune, wliosu discoveries in connection 
with the bacillus of tuberculosis have borne such 
good fruit. A member of the Sanitary Commission 
at Berlin, and Director of the Institu':e of Infectious 
Diseases, he also closely studied the causes of Asiatic 
cholera and of bubonic plague, with results that have 
greatly widened knowledge on these subjects. 

Komura, Count Jutaro (iBss-xgxi), the astute 
diplomatist who advist:d tliu Japanese (xeneralissimo 
during the war with Cliina, and was Governor of 
Manchuria during the first Japanese occupation. 
Educated in the Uiiiced States, ) ' ' 

into tlie Muiisiry of Justice at Tokio at an early age. 
and later was tlie Mikado's Mmister at Washington, 
Seoul, and Pukin successively, returnuig to Japan to 
take cluirgo of Foreign Affairs 111 1900W He acted 
with great slirewdness tlirougli tho war with Russia, 
and came as Aiiiiiassador to Britain at the tenninj- 
tion of Viscount Hayashi’s term of office in 1006-1908 

KoMlusko, ThaddeuB (i756-t8t7i. a Polisngenenu 
and patriot who achieved groat distinction in 1704 by 
his gallant leading of the Polish revolutionary forces 
against Russia. After his defeat and impiuoniiienr 
he resided abroad, and died in Switzerland. 

Kouoth, Louis (1802-1894), a Hungarian patriot 
and leader, wtio in the struggle for his country's free- 
dom in 1849 was for a time successful, but ultimate! y 
had to acknowled^ defeat, and fled first to Turkf i 
and afterwards to England, where be Hved for some 
years. He died in Turin .it the age of 9a, and wj', 
buried at Pesth, the occasion bemg inade one of 
national demonstration. 

XotsBbn^ A, F. F. von (x76i-xflzp), was a 
popular German dramatist, many of whose pla<''; 
were translated into English and perfornied in tliii 
country-with success, amongst them “ The Stranger." 
He was in the diplomatic service, and long resided in 
Russia. After a varied career, he was assassinated 
by a German student at Mannheim as “ a betrayer of 
the Fatherland,” He wrote nearly 300 plays. 

KvOpOtUn, Pflnofr FutW (b. ^L|a), a geographer 
and explorer, who after a distingiiBhed career in 
Russia, nis native country, was Imprisoned for finvour- 
iiig the political actloiiofa working laen's association, 
but escaped to England. Since then he has written 
many irapoitut books on socialistic and geographical 
subjects. 

[rntfM, Paul (xSas-igcq), President of Uie Trans- 
vaal Republic from xSSi-igoa Filled a conspicuous 
place in South African history. In die various dis- 
putes with England he showed both obstinacy and 
want of perception. After M^fuba he altogether 
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undereattantod Great Britain's real strength, and 
came to believe that in a contest with England the 
Transvaal arould, either by itself or with assistance 
on wkddi he counted, defeat Great Britain. The 
penalty for this mistake had to be paid. The 
Transvaal became a British colony along with what 
had before been the Orange Free State and is now 
the OraiM River Colony. Mr. Kriiger ended his 
days In Holland. Permission was given to transfer 
his remains to Bretoria and he was buried there, 
being accorded the honour of a public funeral. 

Krapp, JLtfkMd 1 xBx»>zB 87), the tamous German 
engine, founded the great gun factories at Essen, 
which ore the largest in the world. By his introduc* 
tion of the Bessemer plan of casting steel and the 
steam hammer into Germany, he brought about an 
important development in heavy breed (-loading 
guns, and built up factories which employed at the 
time of his death 30.000 workmen, wliereas the forge 
over which m 1848 he first obtained control at Essen 
was manned but three smiths. 

Kabnltfc. JohUiD (b. 1880), an Austrian violinist— 
the son of a market ^rdener at Miehie, ne.'tr Prague 
—who from the age of twelve began to play in public, 
and is one of the most renowned instrumentalists of 
the day. 

Kablal'Xhail (zai6-z^), a famous Mogul emperor 
and grandson of Jenghiz Khan, He greatly extended 
the Mogul empire ny conquest, and lived ip un- 
parallelra splendour. 

KiiPokl, Oaneral (b. 1845). one of the leading 
JdjMnese generals, who won much distinction in the 
China-Japanese War, and still more when in com- 
mand ^Japanese forces against Russia. 

Kuropaikin. OaaaraJ (b 1848). Commander of the 
Forces of the Czar both before and durmg the Russo- 
Japanese War. He was on the General Staff before 
iir was 36, made Chief of the Asiatic Bureau at j/o, 
Major-General at 34, and SkobelefTs CJuef of Stair in 
the Kusso-Turkish War. The failure of the Russian 
arms against Japan was a serious blow to his reputa- 
tion, and after Mukden he was recailed. 

Kiayp. Jllbnrft (Z605-Z69Z). a much esteemed Dutch 
landscape printer, examples of whose work are to be 
found in the leading European galleries. 


L 

Lablaohdt L11UI (r794*x858), a famous 1>ass singer 
and actor, who for many years held a chief position 
in opera in the capitals of Europe, and was especially 
popular in London. He for some time held the posi- 
tion of singing tutor to Queen Victoria. 

Ltabouohnre. Rt. Hon. Heny, P.C. (b. iSsi-rpza). 
was in the diplomatic service from 1854'^. Was in 
Parliament in 1866, and again in 1867 ; then became 
connected with Journalism ; was in P.iris during the 
Siege, and wrote the Diary of a Besieged Reudent ; 
subseuuently Joined Ednuiiul Yate.s in starting The 
H^oria, and later founded Truth, Renresented 
Northampton from 1880 to 1906. and was made a Privy 
Councillor on hta retirement. His Life was published 

VnmVOlB do (i6Q4-r709)> a Jesuit who 
was the favourite and Confessor of Louis XIV., and 
it was after him that the famous Pire Lachaise 
cemetery in Baris was named. 

LtaOOVdAlvo. Joan Baptloto (t8o3-z86sK was a 
leading character in the religious developments in 
France from xSyi onward ; Imth as a preacher and 
a writer he attained great celebrity. 

Lalaaratto, Mar^iua do (X757-X834). a celebrated 
soldier and patriot who foiumt on the side of the 
Cdloidsts In the Ametiean War of Independence, 
and, afterwards returning to Fruice, was made 
Commander-In-Chief of the National Guard, and 
during the Revolution was very aftive, helping 
later » piecing Louis IHiiUppe on the throne. 

Lft FdBWOO* JdUl do (^x-r^). the celebrated 
French poet and tabulist. His fables have been 
tianelited Into all languages, and ore unique. 

Boiea jTvencB mcraoomer ano m a t a em a nci a n , wno 


was ennobled by Napoleon I. for his contrfbiiticnit to 
science. His work on AnaiytieeU Mechanics li s 
standard tr^tise. 

LolondOt Jofloph O. L. do (z733-t8o7l, wea a 
fomous French astronomer and director of the Fans 
Observatory. He founded the Lalande yearly prize 
for the best astronomical work or observatim and 
wrote a well-known treatise on astronomy. 

Xiomorok, ChovoJlor do (i744->839)- A French 
naturalist who devoted himself witli much success to 
the study of zoological and botanical science. His 
chief work was the Hishtire NahtrelU dcs AnimauM 
sans yertibres. 

Zjomartlno, Alphonoo (T790-Z869), a French 
writer and statesman who was prominent in the 
Revolution of T848, and was a member of the 
provlsfonal goveniincnt. He was an unsuccesifiil 
candiaate for the Presideni^ in zScx and after tlwt 
took little part in political .‘ifrairs. He was a proUfie 
writer, his best known works being a History the 
RevoluttoH of 1848 and Hi dory 0/ the CirondSns. 

Lainib* Oharloo (1775-18.^), one of the most delight- 
ful of our essayists. tits Jisrays of £iia are charac- 
terised by great felicity of e/uression, much genial 
humour and an ardent love both of rural life and 
I.ondon life. He was a clerk in the office of the East 
India Company for thirty-five years. In some of his 
wntings he was assisted by his sister, Mary Lamb, 
to whom he was greatly devoted. 

lAinbart, Oanoral (1619-1693), one of the ablest ol 
Cromwell's generals and a native of Kirkby Malham 
in Yorkshire. He did distinguished service at 
Marston Moor, Dunb.*ir, and Worcester. At the 
Restoration he was ordered into exil^ and spent the 
remainder of Ins life on the island of Guerns^ in the 
peaceful occmiation of gardening. 

XiftBoaJitert JOMpta (1778-1838). a zealous promote/ 
of popular education, whose system of utilising 
monitors was widely adopted. 

.Xiander. Rlohwra Ltamon (1804-1834). a native of 
Truro, was an adventurous and promiseful explorer, 
the first to trace and descnl>c the course of the 
Niger. His career was cut short by a wound inflicted 
by natives. 

l<uidon» Ldtltla Bllzabath (i79»-x838), an 
English poetess, whose verses, written abofve the 
signature **L. H. L.," were in great favour while 
she hved and are still occasionally read. She died at 
Cape Cotf^*- Castle, where she was residing with her 
husband, the Goveznor. Mr. George Maclean, her 
end lieing ocuisioncd by prussic acid, but whether 
accidentally taken or otherwise has never been fully 
proved. 

XaMidor, Arnold Bonry Bavago (born at 
Florence and grandson of ihu [loet), 1$ an enterprising 
traveller and explorer. 'Ihe story of his capture, 
imprisonment and torture in Tibet is one of the 
most thrilling travel-hooks of modem times. His 
In the Forbidden I and, A tone ivilh the Harry 
Afiu, and Tibet and Nepaut are full of adventiim 
and uiformatioD. In 1913 published a fascinating work 
on travels and explorations in *' unknown Braui." 

liandor* Walter Bavajo (1775-1864). a writer and 
poet of strong genius. He wrote, a fine poetic 
tragedy “Count Julian" m x8i3. and in later life 
published several other volumes of poems. The 
work by which he is best knomi, however, is his 
** Imaginary Conversations." 

Xiaiidsaar, Bir Bdwln (1800-1873), the most 
celebrated English animal painter of iiis time. He 
was elected K.A. in 1830 and knighted m 1850. 
Manvof liis pictures are well knovi'n to the public by 
the frequency with which they have been engraved. 
He designed the lions for the base of the Nelson 
Monument in Trafalgar Square, and was buned 
in Sc. Paul’s Catliedral. 

liana* B. W. (1801-1876), an English writer to whom 
we owe the most popular translation of the 
Arabian Nights, He was also theauthor of a number 
of books dealing with ancient Egyptian and Anbie 

* subjects, and was one of the most prominent 
Orientalists of the X9th century. 

LanBraae (reoj-roSp), an ecclesiastic who cama to 
England with william the Conqueror, who made him 
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hit chief Counsellor, Lanfranc was succesdvdy 
Prior uf Bee, Abbot of Caen, and Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and rebuilt the Cathedra|» 

AndreWf (1844-1912), one of the most rersatile 
of modern autliors. A Kracefui writer of Society 
Terse, a brilliant essayist, an entertaining novelist, a 
successful historian, an author of numerous fairy 
tales, and a delig^htful handler of folk-lore, aud 
ancient superstitions, he covered a vast extent of 
literary ground. In 1907 he finished his JUstory q/" 
Scpf/ttnff. 

Luijtf. Rt. Rev. Cosmo Gordon, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of York since 1908 (b. 2864). Educated at 
Glasgow University and Oxford, Fellow of All Souls', 
Oxford, .since 1888; Vicar of Portsca, 1896-1901; 
Canon of St. Paul's, 2901; Bishop of Stepney, 
X90X-X908- « 

Mndhorno, Dr. John (i735->779). '■'as a noted 
divme and writer, whose translation of Plutarch's 
Lives is still the standard English version. 
Londland, or Langley, Robert (circa 1330-2400). 
author of The P’tnon 0/ Piers Plowma/t, winch had 
a remarkable InAueuce in bringing abcut the 
Reformation, lie was a Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford, but beyond that little is known of him. 
iCgangtOBi Stephan (n^i-isrS), was Archbivliop of 
Canterbury from 13x3, and one of the chief uistru- 
ments in forcing the Magna Carta from John. His 
brotlier, Simon I^angton, who died in 1248, was also 
a noted ecclesiasiic wlio sided with the barons 
against the King and the Pope, but attained to great 
iMuence at Couit under Hcn^ 111 . 

Lankeeter, Professor Sir Edwin Ray (b. 2847). 
one of the most learned of riireseiit-day scientists, 
and has written innumerable books on natural history 
Mbjects. He founded in 2884 tiie Manne Biological 
AsMclation, and was appointed Director of the 
Natural History Dc|iartmcnts of the British Museum 
111 2808, retiring in 1906. in which year he was 
Presic lent of the nritish Association. 

Laasdowne. Henry. Bth Marquis of (b. 2845), 
has liccn a prominent nieiiiber of recent Conservative 
Govenunents, having served as Secretary for War 
from 1^5 to 2900, and was .Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs from 2900 to 2905. 1 Ic was Governor-General 
of Canada from 1B83 to t 688, and from 2S88 to 189^ 
was Viceroy of India. He is one of the trustees of 
the National Gallery. Leader of the Opposition m 
the House of Lords after the succession of the 
Liberals to power m i90C>. 

Dao-Txs, one of the ancient philosophers of China, 
who is supposed to have flourished about 600 B.C. 
The work upon which his fame rests, and which 
forms tnc foundation of the Tao sect, was entitled 
The Path to Virtue. 

Lulnoc. Marquis de (1749-1827), a celebrated 
, French .astronomer whose writings were of great 
scientific value. He is regarded ns the author of the 
nebular hypothesis, also proi>oiiiided, independently, 
by Kant. 

Idtfdnar, Dionysius (1793-1859). for a number 
of ]rears Professor of Natural Pliilosophy and 
Astronomy at University Collcge,iLondon, and pub- 
lished a Cabinet Cyc/qbatfta of the Arts and 
Seiencas^ which extendea to over 130 volumes. 
Lardnsr, Mathanisl (1684-1708), a noted English 
Nonconformist divine, autlior uf a vigorous defence 
of Christianity entitled On the CrediMity of the 
Gos^ History. He was born and died at Hawkhurst. 
La Rookafouoauld. F., Due da (16x3-1680), a 
renowned Frendh statesman and writer of the 
Lotus XIV. periiid. His Reflections ^ni Moral 
Maxims is a classic. 

Latlmar, Hugh (circa 1485 -X 555 ). fbe English 
Reformer, who became Bishop of Worcestor under 
Henry VHl., but when Mary came to the throne was 
condenuied as a heretic, and burned at the stake with 
Ridley “at the ditch over against Balliol College" 
In the city of Oxford. 

Laud, William (157^1845). sn emlngnt ecclesiastic, 
who, after filUim three minor bishoprics, was made* 
Archbishop of Canterbury in 1^33. He did much to 
direct the policy of Charles 1 ., and when trouble 
fallowed, he was impeached by the Long Parliament 


and committed to the Tower. Was tried for treason 
and beheaded. 

Lauderdale, Duke of (x6x6-x68a}, the son of the 
first Earl of Lauderdale, was one of the ftnnou;. 
“Cabal" Ministry, and a notrible supporter of 
Charles II. before the Battle of Worcester, during 
which engagement he was taken prisoner. Later 
he persecuted the Covenanters, lost royal favour 
and died in disgrace. 

Laurior, Sir WllMd (b. x84x). Premier of Canada 
from 2896 to 1911, and the only French-Canadiar. 
who has licld tliat position. An ardent Libera' 
Imperialist, lie was instrumental in 1897 the 

Mother Country Preferential trade with Canada 
Defeated at the general election of 1911 on the 
Keciproci^ Bill, was a prominent figure at the 
Imperial Conferences of 1907 and 2921. 

La vator, Johann Kaspar (x74a-28ox), an eminent 
Swiss preacher, poet, and writer, whose book on 
physiognomy, which he endeavoured to reduce to a 
science, is a very remarkable production. 

LavoialOF, Antoine Laupont (1743*1794). often 
called the “father of niocleni chemistry, ' was born it. 
Paris, and was the first to establish the fact tha* 
combustion is a form of chemical action. He was 1 
victim of the “Terror." 

Law, Rt. Hon. A. Bonap, M.P., P.C. (b. 18581 
a retired Scotch iron mcrclunt who has been 11 
X^rliaincnt since 1900, with short intcrniissions, ant' 
In 7003 -5 was Parliamentary Secretary to the Board 
of Trade. A vigorous speaker and ardent TaritT 
Keforiner. In Nov. 1911 succeeded Mi. Balfour a» 
leader of the Unionist Party. 

Law, John (1671-1739), a Scottish financier who 
having vainly proposed .t paper currency to his own 
countrymen, crossed to France and succeeded ir 
getting the French Government to take it up. Later 
on he projected a “ Mississippi Scheme " that was 
taken up with avidity V>y French investors, buc 
turned out .1 complete failure. 

Law, William i 1686-1762}, author of The Serious 
Call to a Devout and Holy Life, a book which has 
exercised a gre.it influence upon minds predisiiosed 
to religious work, was a native of Kingscliffe, Horth- 
ampton, and a man of noted piety. 

Lawranoa, RL Hon. Bir John Compton (1833 < 
2913). Judges nt the IIiKh Court 1890 I9i2,«'.i.s callecT a.‘ 
Lincoln’s lull in 1859, .ind represented South Lincoln- 
shire in t lie Consc-rv.itivc interest 18B0-2885. and the 
Stamford Division 1885-1890. He was recorder ot 
Derby i88o-i8c|o, anil became a Justice of the Klng'?» 
Bench Division in the latter year. 

Lawrence, Bfr Alfred Tristram (h. 1843), 
Judge of the High Court, was eiluratcd at Tnnitv 
Hall, Cambridge, called to the Bar nt the Middlr.* 
Temple in 2869, siibseipiciitly appointed Recorder 
of Windsor, and in 1882 became Junior Counsel t'. 
the Admiralty. He was eU vated to tlie Bench 1904. 
and received .1 knighthood. 

Lawrence, Lorfr(i82x-x879),wa9 a younger brother 
ot Sir Henry Lawrence (next named), the organiser 
of the defence of Lucknow in tlie Indian Mutiny. He 
also was highly distinguished in the Mutiny, which 
he did much to put down, earning for himself, by his 
great administrative capacity, the title of “ Saviour 
of India." He served as Governor-General from 
2863-1869 and was raised to the peerage. Was firs; 
Cliairman of the London School Board. He wax 
burled in Westminster Abbey. 

Lawrence, Sir Ueniw (X806-X857), a distrnguialied 
Indian General, who after much brilliant service in 
the Cabul and Sutlej campaigns, and later as 
Chief Commissioner of the Punjab, was In prominent 
command at the outbreak of the Mutiny, taking 
ciiarge of Lucknow, where he was one of the firs: 
to fall during the memorable siege, being fiitally 
Injured by the bursting of a shell 

Lawrenoe, Sir Themae (1769-x^}. one of the 
fashionable portrait painters of his day, and among 
the most successful in his own line of all time. Was 
President of the Royal Academy from 2826 to hL 
death. Knighted In 2815, Lawrence eidoyed the 
friendship of George IV., as Fnnce of Wales, and 
after his accession, and painted most of the 
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soverelsn* of Europe and manv other notable per> 
sonagea with great charm and distinction. 

LawMHii Sup WllMd (1899-7906). a popular 
baronet who achieved much prominence as a Uberal 
politician and champion of the Temperance cause. 
Was a witty and eloquent speaker, and a man of 
much personal attractiveness. He stood high 
amongst the leaders of the Local Option movement 
and was at the headof the United Kingdom AUiMce 
for the Suppression of the Liquor Traffic. 

Layavd* Sir Avntln (1817^1894), was an earnest 
archaeologist, who gained considerable fame by his 
explorations and writings upon the ruins of Nineveh 
and Babylon. He filled several diplomatic appednt. 
ments at one time and another, and was Ambassador 
to Turkey when the Cession of Cyprus was con> 
eluded in 1877. 

£.ead«r. B^amln Wllllami. R.A. (b. 7831). 
one of the leadmg British landscape painters, wh^ 
pictures are lemarkable for their fidelity to Nature, 
beauty of treatment, and brilliant colouring. 

LeokF. Wtt. Hon. W. E. Hnrtpolo (18^x903), 
rhe coninont historian and member of the Order of 
Merit. He was in Parliament for some years, and 
was an ommnent of Home Rule. Was made P.C. 
m 1897. His best*known works are T/U History 
of RaHonahsm and Tho History tf European 
Morals. 

LoOf Nntlinnlol {circa xfiso-xfiga), an Englldt 
dramatist, whose trag^ies. “The Rival Queens,** 
“ Theodosius,** and “Nero.** were all plays of mark. 
He was a friend of, and on one occasion collaborated 
with, Dtyden. 

Loo* RoDort Rdvavd (x8io-i8to), was one of the 
ablest of the Confederate generals In the American 
Civil War, and CommRnder«in>Chlef when the final 
but render was made at Appomattox in 1865. 

ItfMt Blr Bldnwy (b. 1859). the greatest living 
authority on Shakespeare, and was joint editor with 
Sir Leslie Stephen of the Dictionary National 
Biofraphy, exercising undivided control over the 
completion of that monumental work during the last 
xen years of its publication. His article on King 
Edward VII., in a supplementary volume published 
in X919 caused some senbation by a freedom of 
comment unusual in dealing with iUustrimis 
imrsonaees recently dead. 

Leech. John (1817-1864), perhaps the most popular 
of all the Punch artists, whose sketches and cartoons 
were the life and soul of the paper for many years. 

Lelhnlta. Gottfried W, von (1646-1716), the 
German writer and philosopher who propounded a 
new system of philosophy, in which he maintained 
tliat the uUim.ite elements of the universe are indi- 
vidual centres of force or monads. 


when the Armada threatened. He liad an ad- 
icnturous and chequered career, and at one time it 
was bdieved he aspired to wed the Queen. After 
the death of his first wife, Amy Robsart, this idea 
was strengthened, and gave rise to much oppodtion 
xo Ills advancement on the part of other statesmen. 
His second marriage with the Countess of Essex 
greatly annoyed Elixatieth. 

Lelehudt* Friedrich (b. 18x3), was a native of 
TScrlin, who gained renown by his Australian ex- 
t‘loration5,<niQre particularly in Northern Queensland. 
He was never heard of after April, 1848, and is sup- 
posed to have lost his life on the Cape York Peninsula. 

X«cl0itOB| Lord (1830-1^), a successful English 
painter and sculptor who chiefly adhered to cla^lcal 
buldects and was renowned for his extreme delicacy 
of finish and splendour of colour. Among his more 
famous paintings are “Venus Disrobing,*’^" Clytem- 
.lestra,*' and *' The Garden of the H^perides." He 
was made K A. in 1869. and from ityS to hU death 
'vas P.R.A., being raised to the peerage only a few 
rionths before his death. 

IiftlAtolit Bohert (1611-1684). a noted Scottish 
dime who was greatly revered for his piety and for 
•I time was Bmtm of Glasgow. His Rulu fw a 
Holy Life is a work of .vemarkable purity of thouo'ht. 


Lelend. or Leylend, John {circa 1506-1538), a 
w feinous EiigUbh antiquary who made the tour ^ the 
l^iigdoiii wffllc Cliaplam to Henry VIII. and there- 
after wrote his well-known Itinerary, 

Bto Fotor (1618-Z680), the famous painter to 
whom we owe so many of the portraits of the 
^autles of the Court of Charles II. now exhibited at 
Hampton Court. He was a German, whose proper 
name was Van der Faes. He came with the Frince 
of Orange to England in 1641, and was employed 
successively by Charles I.. Cromwell, .ind Charles II. 
Lomprlerc, John (1760-1824), was a Fellow of 
Pentbroke College, Oxford, aud achieved no small 
distinction by the compilation of a Classual 
Dictionary. He also wrote a Universal Biography. 
Lenthnll. William (1591-1662). the Speaker of the 
“LoniJ l^arliaineut,** whose refusal to answer the 
King’s inquiry respecting the presence of the famous 
“ Five Members,'* markra him as a person of strong 
cliaractcr. At the Restoration he was a Royalist 
Iiootrio* Bari ot Horcia* was a powerful Saxon 
noble of the irtli century, and husband of Lady 
Godiva. He was mainly iiistruniental in the election 
of Edward the Confessor as King. 

Laonardo da Vlnol (x 452 -i 5 r 9 l. one of the greatest 
all-round geniuses the world lias known. Famed as 
the painter of “ The Last Supper," " The Head of 
Medusa," .ind other great works. 

Lftonldan was king of S)Kirta at the tune of the 
invasion of ('ftecce by Xerxes, 491 B.C., and led the 
defence of the Pass of Thennopyke, where he fell. 
Lnopold !•, King of the Belgians from 1831 to 1865. 
was a Son of Francis. Duke of Saxe-Coburg. and 
uncle both of Queen Victoria and of the Prince 
Consort. He was a wise and enlightened ruler. 
Lnopold IL (1835-1910). King ot the Belgians, son of 
Leopold I., whom he succeeded in 1865. Was 
founder and Sovereign of the Congo Free State. 
hm Badn, Alnln Roinn (1668-1747). author of the 
famous stories Oil Bias and Lc Diadle Botteux, also a 
dramatist of note. He died at Boulogne. 

LMlin* CharlM Robnrt 1x794-1659), an eminent 
British painter and Academician ; produced many 
notable pictures, including “ Tlie Play-Scene from 
Hamlet," “ Saiicha Piuiza and the Duclie«s,’' etc. 
X^nslln, Dnvld (iL 1683}, a Scottish general who 
fuiiglu under Cromwell at Marston Moor, but later, 
went over to the Royalists. At the Restoration 
he was crcaif-d Lord Newark. 

LttiMpa, Vleomte Ferdinand de (1805-1894). 

an cnginvci of huge ideas who, while Vice-Consul at 
Alexandria, conceived the plan of the Suez Canal, 
which work was completed m 1869. He afterwards 
projected the original Panama Canal, which failed. 
IfMalnJ, Gotthold EphrnJm (1729-1781), a noted 
German critic and dramatic poet, whose most cele- 
brated work was his " Laocoon." 

Lnven. Alexr. Leallo, Ist Bnrl of (1580- 1661). a 
Scottish general who won much distinction in a 
service of thirty years in the armies of Charles IX. 
and (iustavus Ailolphus of Sweden. Subscoueiitly at 
the head of the Wirral Covenanters, joined the stand- 
ard of Charles I., distinguished himselt at Marstoii 
Moor. e- 

LovoPf Charleo (1806-1873), a novelist of force and 
humour, who met with great success in his depiction 
of Irish life and character. lIiiHarry Lorrequer oxid 
Charles O' Maliey liavc gone through many editions. 
liay«p, BiP William Heaketh, Bart. (b. 1851I, 
Chairman .ind foumier of Lever Brothers, Ltd., Port 
Sunlight, has for many years I>cen prominent as a 
business pioneer and man of affairs, and one of the 
most practical exponents of the industrial partnership 
movement. Represented the Wirral division of 
Chesliire from 1906 to 1910. since the war broke out 
h.is taken an active interest in promoting recruiting 
and military matters generally in Cheshire and 
Lancashire ; presented the lease of Stafford House 
(now l..incaster House)to the nation for the purposes 
• of the London^! uveuin (q. v. ). Is aCrand Officer of the 
Belgian Order of Leopold 11 ., and Hon. A.R.I.B,A. 
Lnvepplep, Urbain (18x1-1877). the French as- 
tronomer, co-discovcrcr with Tohn Conch Adams o' 
♦he pUiner Nentune 
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O«oxtf0 Bmary {'Otj-Ofi), w English 
writer of power and versattUty, wgisa studies in 
phUosophy, natunl history ana literature, resulted 
in several highly valuable works. He wrote a /fu* 
toty qfPhihse^hyt a L&i ofGoethe and ProbUms <if 
LQb and Mind, He was the first editor of the 
Fortnightly Review, and It was due to his association 
with George Eliot (Miss Mary Ann Evans) that she 

. was led to write her fiunous novels. 

ISiWiit Blv dMMngtt H0iiry ixS^xoxx), senior 
member (up to X9X0, when he retirea) ot the firm of 
X.ewis and Lewis, solicitors, Lly Place, who were 
concerned m so many celebrated cases, and repre- 
sented so many famous clients, as to establiw a 
world-wide reputation. 

KiMa, M*t^aw Ovegovw (i773-*8i8), a writer, 
of London birth, who caused a great sensation in 
1795 hy publishing his novel, Tha Monk, a strange 
mixture of mystery, horror and indelicacy. It was 
clever, however, and made him famous. He wrote 
many gruesome ballads, such as “ Alonzo tiie Brave.” 
and was author of a number of dramas conceived m 
a similar vein, some of which long enjoyed popu- 
lari^. He was for some years in Parliament and 
died at sea from yellow fever, on returning from a 
visit to Jamaica, where he owned property. 

Idddoii, Ctenon (Honvy P«ny) (1899-T890), 
one of the ablest divines of his day, whose preaching 
at St. Paul's from 1870 to his death was eminently 
distli^ished and attracted large congregations. 
Hb fiampton Lectures on “The Invinity of 
Our Loro,” delivered in 1B66, gained him a front 
position among modem reli^us thinkers and 
expounders. 

Ll0Bl|r» Jtiitng, Baron von (1803-1873), a German 
cheniist and professor, who attained world-wide 
celebrity for his many discoveries in connection with 
applied chemistry. Among other things, he invented 
a famous extract of meat. Ue frequently visited 
England, where he was held in great esteem, and 
many of his scientific works have been translated 
into our language. 

Iiljflitfoofi, JoMph Bmrbop, Bishop (T838-X889), 
held the See of Durham from 1879 to his death, and 
was one of the revisers of the Authorisvil Version of 
the New Testament. He was a great Biblical scholar 
and commentator. 

LI Himtf GtaanE (xSas-xoox), an astute and en- 
lightened Chinese statesman, who by sheer ability 
rose from a humiile position to be Chief Minister, 
and exercised almost supreme control for a number 
of years over the affairs of his native Empire. 

LUbamo, John (X618-1&57). was a zealous ojiponent 
of Anglican episcopacy, and was pilloried and im- 
prisoned for his outspoken tracts. For some years 
before his death he was a menitier of the Society of 
Friends. His brother, Robert l.ilburiie (1O13-X665), 
was an ofiicer of the Parli.inientary Army, andf one m 
the Regicide Judges ; he died in jirison. 

Llllyt William (ico3-x68i), a noteil astrologist and 
prophetic almanac ruiicocter, of considerable in- 
nuence during the Civil War period. 

Linacge, Thomas {etna i46o-i5s4), was an eminent 
doctor, and the founder of tiie College of Physicians. 
Zn later life he became a ilivine, and also publislied 
translations of Galen’s works. 

LlnoelD. Abraham (1800-1865), was a native of 
Kentucky ; in early life ticcaiiie a lawyer, and was 
returned to Congress in 1846 from Bpringficld, Illinois, 
and in x86x was elected President of the United 
States, when he delivered his huttJh anti-slavery 
pronouncement, which led to the Civil War of i86x- 
5865. In 1864 he was rc-clectcd, and in the followmg 
vear was assassinated by John Wilkes Booth. 
Llnoolnshlre, HarquoM of- Charles Robert 
Vjnn-Carrlngtoiiv K.G., P.C., &c. (b. 1843), is 
an active supporter of Liberal measures, and Joint 
Hereditary Lord Great Chamberlain. From 1885^ 
SR90, Governor of N. S. Wales; (1892-1895, lord 
Chamberlfiin; 190S-191Z, President of the Board 01 
/grlculturc. • Lord iMvy Seal xpxz-xa. 

Lfi'A, Jenny (itao-rSfi^), a fiunous prims donna, 
who made a great sensation by her wonderful voice 
jv^r some seasons in London and in America, froic 


X847 onward. She was a native of Stockholm, and 
as a girl had sung in the streets. She married Mr. 
Otto Goldschmidt, the composer, and on her retire- 
ment settled down in England. 

Llndley, Lofd (b. xBae) ; called to the Bar iflHo, and 
for many years enjoyed a lucrative practice. In 1875 
was made Judge ot the Court of Common Pleas, in 
x88x Lord Justice of Appeal, in 1897 Master of the 
Rolls, and from 1900 to 1905 was Lora of Appeal in 
Ordinary. 

Xilnjgejpdt John (X77X-X851). an EiiglUh scholar and 

E nest who, for the greater part of his life, was the 
ead of a Roman Catholic Mission at Hornby. 
Wrote a higlily valuable History sfEwUsnd from 
the Roman point of view, declinra a cardinalate, and 
was granted a Civil List pension of a year. 
IdnumuB, Carl von (1707-1778). a tireless Swedish 
doctor and scientist who became one of the most 
distinguished of naturalists, and the founder of 
modem botany. His .STv riema Natures was published 
in 1735, and other monumental works followed. He 
was the first to expound the true principles for 
defining genera and species. His published works 
amounted to more than 180. 

Lipton, Bir Thomas J.* Bart., K.C.V.O. (b. 1850), 
after an adventurous early career In America, 
started shopkeepii^ in his native Glasgow, and in 
course of a few years enlarged his operations to such 
an extent that n« became the largest shopkeeper m 
the world, with establishments In every British town 
of importince. Is renowned for his charities, and his 
attempts to win the America Yachtmg Cup. Was 
knigiited m 1898. and created a baronet in 190% 
Xilster, Lord (1827-1972), achieved renown for his 
discovery of the antiseptic treatment which has 
accomplished so much on behalf of the science of 
surgery. P roin 1895 to 1900 he was President of the 
Royal Society ; made a Baronet in 1883; raised to the 
peerage in ift)7 ; and in 1902 was appointed one of the 
original im'mber.s of the Order of Merit. 

Liszt, Frans <1811-1886), a pianist and composer of 
splendid powers. As a pianist he was uneciuallcd 
for many years. His best known compositions are 
his “Hungarian Rhapsodies.” 

Liverpool, Chas. Jenklnson, 1st Bari of 
(1770-1828), Prime Miiiisti»r for nearly 15 3rears (i8tq- 
i 8'}7), a |)triod which saw the French war successfully 
com iuded and the tiding of the country over mucFi 
of the troubles and unrest which followed at home. 
A statesman of an enimently practical turn. 
Livingstons, David (1813-1873), the explorer 
and missionary, wiiose discoveries in Africa 
greatly advanced geographical knowledge. In 1871 
considerable apprehension was felt in regard to his 
fate, and an expedition wa.s sent out undfu* H. M. 
Stanley, who ultimately discovered him nrar Lake 
Tanganyika. Livingstone died in 1873 in Africa, liis 
remains being buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Livy (59 B.n., A D 17), the distinguished Roman his- 
tonan. Wrote a History oj Roms in 142 books, 35 of 
which only luive been preserved. 

Llandair, Rt. Hon. Harry Hatthsvs, 1st 
Vlsoount (1826-1913). Conservative statesman , was 
at the Bar and m the House of Commons for many 
years, and served as H ome Secreta^ from 1886 to 1892. 
Lloyd Oaorgs, Rt. Hon. D., M.P. (h. 1863). one 
of the most aciiveof I .ibcral politicians who has repre. 
sented Carnarvon since 1890. Is an cffcctve speaker, 
strong and keen in debate. At the dose of 1905 
made President of the Boarrl of Trade. Carried 
through a successful mediation between railway 
directors and railway emiiloy^s in 1907. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer since 1908, and in 1909 introduced 
the famous Budget winch was thrown out by the 
I.a>rds, but passed tlie following year. Introduced 
the National Insurance Bill in 19x1. In 1913 was 
attacked in^oniiection with certain investments in 
the American Marconi Company, but the charges 
were declared unproved. The most arduous duties 
of his career liave fallen to him in financing the war, 
in which he has shown great capacity and courage. 
Cooke, John (1632-1704), one of the most profound 
thinkers of tho X7th century, and author of the 
remarkable Essay on the Human Understanding. 
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iMkhavt. J* O* 

id son*lii-law of 


(MaMe54)i • wett>lcnown writor 
SirWMW Scott, whose life he 


wrote. He wu editor of the QmvUrty JUvinu 
from iSac to sBes. _ 

XfOCkyci%«pfioRiiMi, K.C.B.. F.R.S. (b. 1836). 
a distinguished tdentlst and astronomer. Elected 
F.R.S. In island is Director of the Solar Physics 
Observatory. South Ketisiii^on. and Profi9.ssor of 
Astronomic Fhyslcs at the Royal College of Science. 
President of the British Association X9(>3-X904. Has 
been chief of several Government EcUpirfs Expeditions. 
liOdgB. ElrOlliraP JOMph (b. 1851), Principal of 
Birmingham University, an mventor and scientist of 
note, interaited In psychical research, and an advo- 
cate of compromise between science and religion. 
Propounded a speculative educational catechism 
which attracted considerable attention in ; pub- 
lished a workon Faith and Science in 1907. President, 
Britiidi Association, ^13. 

London* Blahop oL (See Intfnun.) 
Londondomr* Chan. Btawart Yana-Tam- 
paat* 6(h Mopqnla of (b. 1852). Conservative 
statesman, who has been in turn Postmaster-General, 


President of tlie Board of Education, and Lord 


President of the CounciL A proiiiineiit figure in the 
Ulster anti-Home-Kulc aunuaign Z9X3-X4. 

Long. Bt. Hon. Waiter, M.F. jb. 1854). Con- 
burvatlve sutesroan, who has held omce successively 
ns Parliunentary Secretary to the Local Government 
Board, President of the Board of Agnculture, and 
President of tho Local Ghverniiient Board. 

Longfellow, H. W. (1807- xa)2), an American poet 
who product a nutnDer of volumes of poetry of 
great purity of thought and beauty of language, 
being especially successful in tender duniestic pieces. 
Hib works were almost a& popular in England as in 


liij own country, 

Lorebnrn, Lcm (b. 1846). Before being apiminted 
to the office of Lord Cliaiicellor in 1905 he had, as 
Sir R. T. Reid, flUed the positions of SuUcttor* 
General smd Attorney-General, and achieved promi- 
nence at the Bar and m Farluiniem, representing first 
Hereford and then Dumfries, and acting also as 
Counsel to the University of Oxford. Was on the 
Venezuelan Boundary Arbitration Coniniissiun in 
1899. Kesiinied the Lord Chancellorship in J line 19x3. 
in sept., 19x3, wrote a much discussed letter to the 
Times suggesting a conference on Home Rule ; in 
19x4 wasamemberofthe Munuy-Marconi Committee. 

Lots«, Rudolph Hormunn (1817-18811, a re- 
nowned German psychol<^st, who was Profes.sor of 
Philosophy at Gottingen from 1844 to z88o. and was 
appointed to a rimllar position at Berlin shortly 
Iwfore his demise. He wrote much and ably on logic 
and metaphysics, hts greatest work being nis 
Mtcrvhosmms. 


Loubot, Bmlle (b. 1838), ex-President of France, 
was the son of a poor fanner, studied for the law, 
became a successful advocate and was returned to 
the National As.sembly in 1876. W'as made Senator 
in 1895, filled the office of Premier in 1893, was 
President of the Senate in 1895, and in zBm, on the 
sudden death of President Faure, became President 
of the Republic, an exalted position which he filled 
with groat dlstkiction until 1906. 

LouIiTBI. (Z433-X483), lias the reputation of being a 
monarch of extreme craftiness and strangely rul^ 
by superstition. He was a man of great force of cha- 
racter, however, conducted his wars with vigour, and 
consi^rably strengthened the kingly power in France. 

Loula ZlY. (16^17x5) leignea over France ftom 
1643 to his death. He was responsible for corrupting 
Charles IL. for the persecution of the Huguenot«,tlie 
repeal of the edict of Nantes, and for the war of 
the Spanish Succession. He was a sensual, luxury- 
loving king, but encouiaged arts and literature. 

Louis JCY, (rozo-1774)* called the Well-Beloved. 
Was die most licentious of his race, an< 9 nn inveterate 


hater of England. In the war between England and 
France fin the possession of Cknada, England was 
victorious, however, and Louis tried to console him- 
self for Iris dofsat by greater devotion to his fkvourltes 
at Vaisaillea. He left France Impoverished and 


Louis XVL (x 7^X793) was the apathetic and un- 
fortunate Fxench khig who married Marie Antoinet^ 
allowed his ftuntry to be swayed by first one states- 
man and then another, until at last he saw hisuffif 
divested of every slued of power the Revolu- 
tionists. How he and his Queen were subsequently 
Imprisoned and sent to the guillotine all students of 
French history know. 

LovoP, asmusl (1797-X868). an Irish sosg^writerand, 
novelist who won considerable lame. His Handy 
Andy is one of the most humorous stories of Ir^ 
life and character ever written, while many of his 
so^ “ Molly Hawn," “ The Low-Backd Car," 
Father MoUoy," etc.— have a permanent place in 
the history of Irish minstrelsy. 

Lovoll, James Rnseell (x8tp-x89i). an American 
wnterUnd poet of singular power and humour who 
made his first hit with the Biglow Pa/ers in 1848, and 
was editor of the Atlantu Monthly from t8^ to z86x. 
Was Mmister to Span, from 1877 to iS8o^ in which 
latter year he was appointed American Ambassador 
to London, a position which he held until 1885. 

Iiowthep, Rt. Hon. J. W*. .Siieaker of the House 
of Commons (b. 1855), was Chairman of Ways and 
Means from 1895 to 19^. when he was elected to 
his present post. M.P. for Pennth since 1886. 

Loyola, Ignatlue de (1491-1566). was the founder 
Of the order of Jesuits. He was of noble birth and 
fowa time devoted himself to arms, but after being 
wounded at the siege of Pamiteluna gave his life up 
to rel^on. After the foniiation of his Society he 
was made the First General of the Order, a posi- 
tion which he held fur the rest of his hfe. Pope 
Gregoiy XV. canonised him in 1633. 

Luoratlua, Tltna Carlua (95 B.C.-52 b.c). the 
Roman poet whose “ De Reruni Naturfi" i$ noted 
for its exposition of the atomic theory of Leucqipus. 

Luoy, BlP Hanry W. (b. Z&45), a well-known 
journalist and author who for a number of years, 
amongst other activities, as “Toby. M.P.," has 
wittily travestied for Punch the proceedings of the 
Legislature. He has also written numerous books 
of contemporary Parliamentary history and anec- 
dote, and IS the author of a clever novel entitled 
Gideon Fleyce. His Sixty Years in the IVtldemess 
was published in 1909, in which year he was 
knighted. 

La^ard, Ll«nt.-Cel. Sip F. D. (b. 1858), ha.s a 
brilliant record for services in Africa and India. 
Was in the Atghan War of 1879 ; Soudan. 1885 ; 
Burma, 1886-1887; Uganda, 188^x892; Hirst High 
Commissioner Northern Nigeria, 1900-19^; and was 
Governor of Hong- Kong, 1007-13 : apitomted 
Governor and Comniauder-in-Cnief of Nigeria in 
1913. 

Luther, Martin (X483-1546), the great German 
Ketonuer. Was ordained a pnes^ in 1507. Became 
Professor of Theology at the University of Witten- 
berg and until xwf was an orthodox Koinan Catholic. 
His first idea ui revolt occurred when he saw indul- 
gences being Sold, a practice which he openly con- 
demned. For this he was exconmiuiucated, and 
summoned before the Diet at Woims, where he made 
a memorable defence. He tlien separated himself 
from the Roman Catholics, and began to preach the 
Reformed Religion, his doctrine being formulated in 
the confession of Augsburg. He hved to see the 
principles of the Refonnatiim widely established. 

LyourRUB, the Spartui legislator, who flourished 
about 844 B-C., ana for a brief period occupied the 
throne, in succession to his brother Polydectes, whose 
wife giving birth to a son some months after her 
hu-sband’s death, Lycurgus abdicated in favour of 
the child, and travelled abroad for many years. 
On his return, he found the country disoiganised, 
and set about the work of his life, drawuig up a 
series of laws which endured for 700 years. 

LyuU, Sir ChBrlea (x797-x875|> » disthiguiabed 
geologist whose researches shed great light upon 

# geological scieAce, and whose Princi^s «f Geolp^ 
placed that science on an improved basis, He was 
a supporter of the Darwinian theory. Was twice 
President of the Geological Socltty, and in 1864 
President of the British Association. Was knbhtea 
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in 1848. made a liaronet in i864j and was buned in 
Westminster Abbey. ^ 

Lyne, Hoti. Blv Wllllun J., K.&M.G. (1844- 
X913), native of Tasmania, settled in Queensland m 
1864; from 1680 to x8gi sat for Hume (N.S.W.) and 
was a member of the Dibbs and Jennings Ministry ; 
Premier X899-Z90X ; Minister of Trade and Customs. 
1903-1904 and 1905-1907. and Treasurer, 1907. In the 
flatter year visited the Inipeiiil Conference. 
Lyttelton, Rt. Hou. Alfted, M.P. (1857-1913). sat 
m Parliament for Leainin};toii trom 18^-1900, and 
succeeded Mr. Chaniberlnin as Colonial Secretary in 
October, 1903. As a barrister he became a K.C. and 
was appointed Hecorder of Merefoid in 1894 and 
Recorder of Oxford m 1895. W.is M.P. for St. 
Georife's, Hanover Square, from 1910 to his* death. 
Lytton, Edward BulWer.lst Lord (i8i£'j-i873). 
a prominent and prolific novelist and dramatist, 
whose romantic stones made him famous, and in- 
cluded Pelham, The Last Days 0/ Pompeii. 
Ernest Maltravers, Harold, and The Caxton\. Of 
his pUys. "The 1 -ady of l.yons” and "Money" 
still keep the stajfe. 


I 

JiMbrtena, Uaaiten (b. 1858) (real name J. M. W. 
Van der Poortcii-bchuarta), a Hutch novelist who 
writes m Lnjfiish, and is aullior ol uiuiiy stones 
which have atlamed deserved popularity, auiou^ 
them The Sin oj "J oust 

MMHSdam, John Loudon (1756- 1B36). was a 
Scottisli eiii. Ulcer wlio luvuiUcd tlic pioccss of toad- 
repairing wmcli bears lus name, oiid consists of 
covering tile highway with siii.ill jiieccs of Itard stone 
of small and regular sue, and ionuuig a bed ot iliem 
by heavy uniform pnsstue, His luetJioii was widely 
adopted. He was made Survey ur-Oenerai ot tlie 
metropolitan roads, and received a i’arliamoiitary 
grant, retusmg a knighthood, winch was. however, 
conferred on ins son. Sir James Nicoll Macadam. 

■noara. Sir C. W.,iiarc. (b. 1^45/, Pivsiduntortne 
English Federation of Master Cotum Spumers' 
Association, and ol tiie Manchesier Gutton Associa- 
tion, and a lUutubcr of the Indubirial Louiictl, winch 
he may be said to iiavu originated. Uriginatox of 
the Lifeboat Saturday innvemcut. 

Macaulay, Thomas Bablngton, Lord (tSoch 
1859), the most brilliant historian of tlie Victorian era 
Hi.s ifame was assured by hi‘S Essays ami Lays 0/ 
Afictent Rome, ami liis Histofy did more than cou- 
finn it. He w'.is a son of Zachary M.icauUy (r7ti8- 
1838), the anti-slavery agitator, and Siit in Parliament 
as member for Caine for some years, also serv*ing for 
five years ns a mciiil>er of tlic Supreme Council tit 
Calcutta. On liis liome-coining, he again entered 
Parliairieiit as mcpiber for Rdiiiuiirgh. and gained a 
new ccleluity by lus speeches. He at difrerent 
times filled the ofiicrs of I’ayniabtrr-Gciieral luid 
Secretary for War, and was raised to the T>ecntge in 
x8^. 13 oth I.ord Macaulay and lus iatlicr lie buried 
In Westiiimster Abbey. 

Macbeth, according m Holinshcd's Chronicle, was 
the u.siirp:iig Scottisn king who siicc(‘cdi-d Dunc.'m, 
whom he murdered. Macbeili Wt.s sl.un by Duncan’s 
son Maic'oliii in 1036 after a reigii of .seventeen yeais. 
His liistory forms tlie subject of bliakcspcarc's cele- 
brated tragcdi . 

MoCallum, Col. SIp H. E.. GC'.MC. (b. - 185 ?!. 

h, is filled several impoilaiit diplom^c posts, iiu lull- 
ing the Goveiiujrshi|is of Newtouiltfiaiul ami Natal, 
and was appoinuid ijovernor ot Ceylon 1907 1 1. 

McCarthy, Justin (i83o-t 9]2). pohucian. u.i.clist. 
and historian, was born m V,oik, .itid on l<si\ing 

' school became caniieclcd with journ.ilisiii, first m 
Liverpool and tiieii in London, and tnim 1870 to 
1896 was a proriijiient mc-mbtirof tlic Irish Parly in 
Parluiiient, surceeding Mr P.'<rnell in 1890 m ihe 
]eaderslu|> ol the party. He is IJfest known as a 
writer, luiwevcr, and lus thsiorv of our own Times 
IS cl very impular work. Hu wroic mimeiniis 
novels, was awarded a Civil List Pension oi 
in X903. 


Macdonald, J. Ramsay, M.P. (b. 1866), sits for 
Leicester as I-abour meniDer ; Chairman of the In- 
dependent Labour Party, 1906-9 : Secretary to the 
1 -abour Party, 1900-11; Leader of the Labour 
Party, 19x1. Editor of the Sodalist Library. 

Maokay, Chavlea (1814-1880), a writer of popular 
songs which had a great vogue as set to music and 
sung by Henry Russell in his entertainment desenp- 
tlve of life in America, including Cheer, boj's. 
clieer," “ To the West," " Far, far upon the Sea." 
and countless others. Mr. Mackay was war corre- 
spondent to The Times dunng the Civil War In tlie 
united States. 

Maokay, John William (i83r-x9(»), a Dublin 
Irishman who emigrated to America, went West, and 
in the “ silver fever " of the " sixties ” made tracks 
for Nevada, where lie had the good fortune to 
“strike" one of tlie richest veins, and soon became 
:i millionaire. 

M'Cllntook, Admiral Sir Francis (tSig-zoo?*, 
A well-known Arctic explorer, noted for the exiH'- 
ilitioms he took part m in search of Sir John Franklin 
discovering inuincrous relics of his great foregoer 
T.atcr, Sir Francis filled the position of Suiier- 
intendent of Fortsmouth Dockyard, and was siifise- 
qiKMitiy made Comin.mder-iii-C)iief on the W'c'it 
Indun .Station, being placed on tlie retired list in 1882 

McClure, Sir Robert (1807-1B73), born at Wexford, 
was an Arctic exjilorer of note who was associated 
with tlic scardi ior Sir Jolui Franklin organised in 
1H4R, ami later made important discoveries along tlic 
North coast of Can.tda. 

Macdonald, Sir Claude M. (b. 1857), British Am- 
bass.idf)r to Japan, iwo- 12 ; formerly Minister .ii 
Pekm and coimiiamled tim Legations at the tii 
of the siege of 1900. He whs m the army befoie 
entering the Diplomatic Service, and lias aciueved 
niuclt personal popuKarity m itie Orient. 

Macdonald, Flora (1720-1790), attracted much 
romantic interest by lier bravery in conducting 
Pnnee "Charlie "to tlic Isle of Skye, when he was 
pursued. Slie afterwards niameu and settled in 
America, liuticndcd her days in Skye. 

Macdonald, Gcortfe (1834-1905). a novelist and 
poet w'hoso stories of Scottisli peasant life paved the 
way lor a later school of W’Orkers in the same field 
The best uf his stories are David Elfrn^ rod futd 
Robert Eakonrr. 

Maodonnell, Lord (b. t844). spent a great part of 
hii life 111 the Indian Civil Service, wliere he held the 
Chief Comiijissiuncrship of tlic Central IVovinces, 
afterwards serving m Buiinah; later on was Acting - 
Liuiitenaut-Oovcrnor cft Hongal, and a member of 
the Indian Council. Ills last liidiin post was that rf 
Licutcuanl -Governor of the North-West Provinces 
and Chief Comnu'sumer of Oiidh ; ;md in 1903 he wa‘< 
made Irish Undur-Secrei.irv, in whicli position ho 
created considerable political stir by his vigorous 
interpretation of lus duties. He retired from this 
position m 19C-8 

Macfarren, Sir George (1813-18R7), was a dis- 
tinguished English composer of both sacred an 1 
Sfcuiar music. Among Ins operas m.ny be mentioned 
“ Don Quixote" niul "The Devil’s Opera." He als-^ 
composed several orattvrins and cantatas. 

Macfarran, Prof. Walter (1820-1905), lecture: 
and prominent official ot the Royal Acad'Miiv of 
Music for a long peiiod, and a ^ulllprl^tir uf many 
soiiitas. jjiuecs, and songs ui imiili merit. 

Macchlavelli, Mtcolo (1460 1527). a Florentine 
diplomatist and historun, whose liook, E Princtpe 
has maintained its celebrity tbrougli iho centuries .t- 
a ina-ilerly exposition of the iiietlmd of governing by 
artifice He .ilso wrote a history of F'lorence. 

McKenna, Rt. Hon. Reginald (b. 18^13). ha. 
represented Nortli Monmoutlislurc suit e 1895. Mi as 
appointed Financial .Secretiry to tlie Treasury 111 
'905, and lt>csidciit of the Board of Education 
1907 111 bir H. Caiupbell-Baniierinan's Govemme 
anrl introduced tlie Education Bill of 1908. In rprvJ 
bt'caiue First Lord of the Admiralty, and 1 
Home Secretary. Rowed in the Camoridge wmnmg 
boat, 1887. 

Uackanzle, Blr A. C., Mus. Doc. (b. x847), ? 
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Bfltllh oompoMr arho hu Iwe , 

Hoyal Acadmnir of Music dn6e t80B, and ... 

tune by numuous ttusical compontiocis (tf a l^ih 
ordor. Including tbe opnm of '^Coloubn,* '‘'m 
TrottMour,** wd **His Majesty." Among his 
numsfOus caatstas, **The Bridar *'Tlie Rosa of 
ShBioo»" and **Tha Draam of Jubal" take- high 
sank. Colsdiititof FtaShamionic Sociotyi 
■noknutat U AlnmMl«>(m5-x8BoL Bom at 
Invtrnesa m oaily life ontomd the sanrico of the 
Hudson Bay Company, and, succeeding in making 
his way from Fort Chlppewayan, on Xaka Atha- 
basca. to dm Northern Ocean, traced the course of 
the river called after him, and made very Important 

S tphical discoveries. Later on ho crossed the 
r Mountains to the Pacific near Capp Mensies, 
the first white man to make the joiirney. 
BMKnilsln« Hnuy (1745^1831). a Scottish novelist 
who gained celebrity by his stories Tht Man ^ 
FttHug and The Man i/tke JVttrUL 
■auoknnaln. Sir MomU (X837-1899). an eminent 
Scottish physician and throat specialist, and one of 
tha founders of the Hosjrital for Diseases of the 
Throat in London. Operated on the Emperor 
Frederick 111, of Gennany when that monarch was 
(shortly befhre his acc^on) attacked with the 
cancerous aOment which proved fatal. 

■flXtnlayt VUllan (1843-1901}, the American 
smtesman who was mainly responsible fur the 
■trow protectionist character of the American 
tBiifrlawk Became President of the United States 
In X897, was re-elected in 1901, and was assassuiated 
by an anarchist In the nme year, being shot whilst 
attending the Buflfalo Exhibition. 

■mokliitosh. Sir Jmmma (it^-tSss). a well- 
known writer and politician, who from 1804 to x8ia 
was Recorder of Bombay, and, retumii^ to 
Eigfland. entmd ParUament, and at the same time 
occupied himself successfully in literature. His 
Histpty iff EngtatulK^ of conuderable mtue. 
■mnldiitoali. Dp. John (b. 1833). The son of a 
crofter, was apprenticed to a shoemaker, afterwards 
working at that trade for fourteen years. Later he 
aerved five years in the Aberdeen police force, 
after which he set up as a stationer and bookseller, 
end turned his thoughts towards the writing cf 
history. In the course of nineteen years he wrote 
hb History ^Cttrilisation tn Scotland, in four vols., 
a work which is highly valued. Was made 
honoiary Doctor of Law* by the University of 
Aberdeen in 1688, and a Civil List pension of £30 
was granted to him in xgoo. 

MLMladUAf Ht. Hon. and Hont Rav. Vm. 
DnJ8]rmFla» D.D. (lUao-xgup), ArciibuJiop of 
^ ork tram xtex to 1909 j educatra at Cambridge ; 
Priest. 1857 , Rector of Newmfiton, 1869-1875’, Vicar 
of Kensuii^ii, 1875-1878 ; Bisliop of Lichheid, 1878. 
HMlean. jKald, Oonapsd SIp H. Rnbpay d«. 
Military Instructor to tiie Sultan of Morocco for 
s thii 
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Cmtured by Kalsuli in 
11 February. X908, when 


. Kwrei 

Coronation of hdward Vil. ^ 

July, 1907, and not released until) - • 

ne was rausotned, Marncd to Miss Prenoergast, xoiy 
Kaoleod, Dp. Ropman (xSxe-xSTs). was Chaplain 
to Queen Victoria from i8!54. Editor of Goed ivords 
from x86o to 1873. and the author of numerous books 
of essays, travels, and stories. 

■aellMi Dantal ixSod-xlbo). a distinguished 
painter and R.A., who produced several ^etures 
of Shakespearean acenea of great distinction, and 
painted a number of fireseoes in the House ot Lords. 
■tMlIahoil, MaPBlial (X808-1893). was a French 
soldier jof Irish descant) who won great distfaictlmi 
in the Crimea, Italy, and as commander of the First 
Army Corps m the Franeo-Geiinan War until over- 
whalined at Sedan* After the foil of the Empire he 
reorganised the Freadi army, andfrom X873 to 
was Resident of the RepubHc. ^ / 

Rt. Boa, Dp. T. J., P.C.. M.P. (b. 
imont LibenU politiebn. wellto thefiare^ 

a whenever education comes under dis- 

cession, as ndiifot be expected from an old teecher and 
the editor A capital platform 

_ Secietary to the 


Local GovetmiMntBoard xyoj-iyoR and SoMnty to 

himsMf a lasting name, though whether m woo 
merely a translator or was the Inventor of that fine 
series of poeaufoi^ wm yet complotely Mtflad. 
He was buried la Westminster Abbey. 

■HMMRdF. W. C. (r993-<^3ir ■ fomous tragedian 
who was manager m turn « Covent Gerdim and 
Drury I-ane Theatres In London, and was bb^ 
Sttccessfol in Shakespearean and other impeisonaiions. 

llMtoPliBOH. Baoploo (b. x86o). the dbtiniFi^iiS 
Beigtan poet and critical writer, who during the last 
two decades has published numerous stories, essay*, 
and plays reiimrkable for their strong spirituality and 
beftuty of s^ie. Hb Frineipal works are Z.at Mmusse 
Maieisu, Peltdas et MHtsands, La Sagtist tt la 
DesHnds, and The Doub^ Garden, 

Hoioo, VllUmiit CeaiBOP Bbbop of 

Peterborough for twenty-threeyears, uid ArchbUlhop 
of York for a brief few weeks before lib death, was a 
great prelate in many ways— as orator, admlnbtiator. 
and xealous worker. 

Bagnllui. Fepdlxuuid (7470-1591), a famous Portu- 
guese navigator, and commander of the first ex- 
Gedition (1519) to sail round tlie world. 

HfnhaB. Caps. JL T. (b. xSao), an American, and 
the greatest autliority on naval history. Hb book on 
The it^uenetofSea Power is a live " disqubltloa. 

Rfalnn, Bip Kenpy (1899-1888), the dbringubhed 
JurUit. Was appointed Regius Professor of Civil 
Law at Cambridge University m 1847, and from x869 
10^869 was Law Member of the Supreme Council of 
India. His works. Early History of InstttsUisns^ 
AneieHt Law, Po^uUsr CoormmetU, and /Mfkrw 
HoitoHal Law, are of the highest importance. 

HalBtaBOB. Md«. d* (1^^1719). after befatg the 
wife of tile poet Scarron, drifted into Court circles, 
and so fascinated Loub XIV. that he ultimately 
married her. At hb death she retired to a convent. 

BalUand. William (x5a7'-xjS73), was one of the 
Scottish Protestant leaders, whose aim was to brine 
about the union of England and Scotland. Uia 
adherence to the cause of Mary Queen of Scots, 
wiiose secretary he became, got him into trouble 
with the Regent Moray. Me was captured at die 
sur<endcr of JEdmburgh Castle to the Englbh, a^ 
died 111 prison. 

MalibraB, HbpIb (1808-1836), was one of the most 
famous ^eratic singers of her time, enjeylng a 
world-wide reputation. 

Kallook, William H. (h. 1849), was educated at 
Oxford, and after an extensive course of travel 
made hb mark by a st.rieB of clever books in whict 
the leading social and philosophical questions of the 
time were Drilliantly discussen. The Now StspuMic, 
Is tPorth Living f and The Now Paul and 
yirgtfiia were much talked about. He b abo 
the author of several noveb. including A Human 
Document, A Romance ^ the Nineteenth Gentuty, 
and An Immortal Soul. 


_l«lonr, flUP Thomaa (rinra X43o-xi7o), <. ^ 

die MorU a’ Arthur, which was printed 1iy Caxtoii In 
1485. and relates the story of King Arthur and theT 
Knfohts of the Round Tables 
Baltbiu. Thomaa R. (t766-xB34), was an Englbb 
clei^nian and political econombt who in hb essay 
on she Principle qf Pcpulatum proposed to Uaut 
the increase of pmulation by discouraging marriage 
’ and otherwise. Thb doctrine, to whlchthexiame of 
Malthuslanbm b now always applied, raised a great 
storm of dissent, and was laij^iy mbeenstvued or 
mbunder«t.iod. Malthua was Professor of Htatory 
and Political Economy at Halleybury CcAbga for 
the last thirty ]^rs of nl« life. 
||aiMhaa^,BIBiopot. (SeeRmoK.) 
MaaBavSki. BIp Mu 

yo^mge W TrwaUe qfSir yohn ManSkd^ 
first book^ traveb publbhed in EngtouL — 
probably fuller of xoinance than raall^, was ijie 
mat of thb worthy, who described htesaif «• of 

St. Albans. ^ . . 

“ ■ ^ 
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iBga). Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, was a 
prominent Anglican Churchnuui up to jdsi, when ha 
joined the Cliurch of Rome and in WSj succeeded 
Cardinal Wiseman at Westminster. He was a man 
of devout and noble life, an advocate of temper, uice, 
and of all measures calculated to benefit the poor. 

HaniMh Sir Autfaat (1805^1907), was bom in 
Gernumy and attained eiitinencc as a musician and 
conductor in Berlin and elsewhere, and in 1855 came 
to England and became Musical EHrector of the 
Crystal Palice, a position which he held with distinc- 
tion for forty-five years. He was knighted in 1903. 

Mana*l, Hanry Longaavllle (1820-Z87X). was a 
noted schoLv and Anglican divine, occupyuig the 
j^itions ofProfessor of Moral Plulosopliy and Regius 
Professor of EcclesiasticHi History at Oxford. He 
was also Dean of St. Paul's and tlie author offseveral 
works on logic and religion. 

Uaraif Jean Paul (i7i4'-i793}. one of the leading 
actors in the Freiich Reign of Terror. Laved in 
England some years before the Revolution, and 
practised as a doctor, but, returning to France. Joined 
the Revolutionists and became one of their most 
ferocious champions. Killed liy Charlotte Corday. 

Marohamlay, Oaorga Whltelay, Baron 
ib. x^), was M.P. for St^ickport 1893-1900, and for 
the Pudsey Div. of Yorks, 1900-8. P.iriiamentary 
Secretary to the Treasury and Chief Lilieral Whip 
T905-8. Made a Privy Councillor 1907, and raised to 
the peerage as I.urd 'NIarchanilcy, 1908. 

nareo Polo 119.0-1333), the f.uuous Venetian tra- 
veller and explorer, who made Journeys through 
China, India, and other eastern countries, and ptib- 
lislied the record of his various wanderings, recount- 
ing the many wonders and marvels heliad seen— a re- 
cord which seemed for ihc most part beyond credence 
to his conteniporanes, but now largely confirmed. 

Marooni. G« fb. 1875), an ingenious Italian electrician 
who was educated at Leghorn and Bologna. Coming 
to England, he studied with Profes.sor Preece, and in 
189S brought for^vard an apparatus by wliich he 
succeedea in sending wireless messages. In 1903 
succeeded in transmitting trans-oceaiuc messages, 
and to-day hi', system is being adopted m all parts of 
the world. Established a public wireless telegraph 
service across the Atlantic ui 1907. Awanlcd Ncibcl 
Prixe for Pliysics, km Enter<‘<j into an important 
contract with the British Goveniineiit in 1913 for 
establishing wireless stations at difieicnt points 
throughout the Empire— a contract which was re- 
vised considerably in the following year after the 
sittings of the Marconi Committee of Inquiry. Lost 
the sight of an eye in a motor accident in 1913. 

MaJPgaratf "The Maid of Norway," as she was 
called, was the daughter of Eri< II., King of Norway, 
and became direct Tieir to the Scottish tiirone on the 
death of hergrandfatlier, Alexander 111 . of Scotland, 
but died on her way to Scotland. 

Margamt of Axtjou (1430-14S2), the wife of 
Henry VI., was tlie daughter of the King of Sicily, 
and m the Wars of the Roses was in lung conflict 
with the Duke of York and his adherents. She was 
captured by the Yorkists after the Battle of Tewkes- 
bury, but ransomed by Louis XL, and allowed to 
retire to the Continent. 

Manfanitt Bt. (1047-1093), wife of Malcolm Canmore, 
ann Queen of Scotland. She was a devout Christiaii, 
and xealous in her eflbrts to convert her husband's 
people, lier good deeds being held in such profound 
remembrance that slie was canonised in 1250. 

ttftPla Louisa (i79t-xB47). daughter oC Francis T. of 
Austria, became wife of Napoleon in x8zo, and bore 
him a son. (See Napoleon II.) Onherlmsband’s 
expatriation she returned to Vienna, and ended up a 
not very discreet career by marrying Count Nieppeig. 

Vnvin Ttaeveen (x7i7-r78o) was a woman of 
remarkable' strength of character and ability, and 
succeeded her faBier, Charles VI., as Empress of 
Germany. Her right to the throne^as contested, 
and gave rise to die fiimous war <n the Austrian! 
Succession, in which she was aided by England, and 
which lasted seven years, beiiw ended by the Treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle on OctoEier 7th, 1748. She 
xlispisyed great vigour os a ruler. 


J (i755-t793l was daughter, of the 

Emperor Fiancte 1 . orAtisnia, and became wife 
of Xeais XVI. of France. Slie entered with 
8 jpi<lt 4 f^ gaiety of French Court Ufe, and dnw 
down upon herself much popular Imtred in conse- 
quence. In the terrible eventa which fcdlowed the 
outbreak of the Revolution she was one of the chief 
sufferers, but bore her fate with dignity and res^ia- 
tion, and met lier death on the scaffold with 
unflinching ^rnrage. 

Marina Oatoa (RC. 155-86) was one of the most 
distinguished Roman generals, a tribune of the 
people, praetor, and six tunes Consul He was Pro- 
braetor of Spain in TX4B.C. 

Mark Antony. (See Antony.) 

Markham, Sir Glomonta (b. 1830), President of 
the Royal Geographical Society, and one of the 
most eminent or modem explorers. He served in 
the Arctic Expedition of 1850-1851, and was geo- 
grapher to tlie Abyssinian Expedition in 1867. He 
was the introducer of the quiiilue yielding Cinchona 
Tree from Peru to British India. 

Marlborough, Dixko of (z65o-x733), the celebrated 
Eiiglisli general of the Queen Aiuie and William IIL 
period. Under Charles II. he liad won much com* 
riiendation and a peerage for his military services, 
and William III. rewarded him with an earldom, but 
it was not until tho War of tlie Spanish Succession 
ttiat he attained his full opportunity. In that war Iw 
scored a senes oi splendid victories at Blenheim, 
Rannllies, Malulaquet, etc., and was the most re- 
nowned i^neral in Europe. He was made Duke of 
Marlburoiigli, liad the estate of Woodstock and a 
perpetual pension of 45>coo a year conferred upon 
him, and the Queen built liim Blenheim Palace. In 
his later years he lost much of his popularity. 
George I., however, restored Iiiin to tlie office of 
Commander-m-Chief, and on his death he was buried 
in Westuiuistcr Abbey. His wife, Sarah Jennii^ 
Duchess of Marlborougli (1660-1744), was Uie uu- 
perious and avaricious lady who dominated Queen 
Anne until supplanted by the pliaitt sovereign’s later 
favourite, Mrs. Masliam. 

Marlow*,, Ghrlatophor (i5<S3-«593). one of the 

greatest of the Elizabethan draniatmts. His principal 
pl^s are “ Dr, P'austus," " Taniburlame the Great," 
“Edward II.," and *' The Jew of Malta.’’ He was 
killed in a tavern brawl at Deptford. 

Marmont, HaMhal (1774-1853) was one of 
Napoleon’s most famous generals, Ming made Duke 
of Kagusa for his distinguished services. After 
Napolvon's fall, he Joined the Bourbons. 

Maponhattl, Baron Carlo (1805-1808). an Italian 
sculptor who lived in England for many years and 
produced numerous statues, including one of Queen 
Victoria for Glasgow, one of Lord Clyde for London, 
and tiie colossal statue of Richard 1 . now standing in 
front of the House of Lords, 

Marryat, Captain Fredoplok (i79a-t84«). m 
exceedingly popular writer of sea stones. His Peter 
:»imtle. The Kin^s Own, ^acob Faithful, and 
Midshipman Easy are among the breenest and 
most humorous sea talcs in the language. 


1 London 

Society for four years, and was the autlior of a life of 
her father, Capt, Frederick Marryat. 

Martial (43-104) was bora at Bilbilis in Spain, but 
spent the greater part of his life in Rome, where he 
acquired much fame as a poet and epigniminatik. 

Martin, Bt, (3x6-400), a French monk who founded 
the convent of Foictiers, and later was made Bishop 
of Tours. 

Martin, Blr XliAOdor* (t8s6-tMg). Akhoi^ be 
was for many yean a practising solicitor and rarlia- 
mentary agera^ the best part of his life was identified 
consplcuousl/ with literature. His “Bon Gaultier 
Ballads" ibd numerous translations from Goethe, 
Dante, Heine, Schiller and others testify to his grace' 
ful poetic faculty. He also wrote lives of the Prince 
Consort, Princess Alice, Professor Aytoun, and Lord 
^ndhurst Several plays stand besides to Ms credit. 
Kb wifo was Helen FaucU, a celdbiated actress. 
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jBpreatpoweraodiiobtepu|rp^ Some Of hemwOls 
are ttiU reaOf mhar Ta/^toftki jPaar JLoa/d^exdted 
lOuch synmatlw pt the time of their appearauce. 
She was afio mo^ntorim of iUnsiroHons of PoltUeal 
JSeonomif. For tn^yiaazsahe resided at Ambhaide, 
tn tile 

Manyn, nUtUfir (>78i-t8i«), a mtstionaiy who 
‘ d#i;ioted himself So actively to his work in India and 
Persia that he died worn out at the early aco of 32. 
He translated parts of the Scripture and Pnyer 
Book Into the Ferrian and Hindustani lantrut^es. 

Hmrvell, Ajidvew (teao-1678), ttoct and diplo- 
matist, friend of Milton, assistant Latin secretary to 
Cromwell, and fora time represented Hull, his native 
town, in Parliament. His poems are characterised 
By much quaintness of thought, vigour, and satirical 
He was styled “ the incorruptible patriot.** 
peeansa ot his sturdy refusal of a large monetary 
offer mode to him on behalf of King Charles 11 . 
when he was In indigent circumstances. 

■adPKi Karl (x&xd-xSSs), an active Socialist, who 
was expelled from France, and from 1845 iWed 
ntainhr m Enitiand, where he identified himself with 
the cause of the labouring classes and was a most 
earnest workmr. His u ork Vas iCa^al, is a power- 
ful fragment, <mly one volume being published. 

Blai 9 of Modoao ii6s&-X7x8). was the second wile 
of James II., end mother of the ** 01 d Pretender,** 
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moat R^ublic, and r^e fiudi haadwte tint iMi- wu 
- < 3 iuckly uflfrioted to the position of General cflf IStvl- 
si^ Hla successes in battle made him a Ikvanrita 
with N^leon. I^ter he Joined the fionrboA^ 
My alnA a m , U, W. ik xafio), editor <rf 7»r 
Imtutn rince its start m 1:907, and a Lfeend 
Journalist of mark and influence. Has edited Iha 
Star and the ChYotUclot and was tor some 

^fs special ParUanientary '.representative of the 
Daily Netas, in which capaci^ hie rendered valnable 
party service. Mr. Massingbam is also a dramatic 
critic of power and Insight. 

Mamdngar, 


James Francis Edward StuarL 


^ 1 . (Uifi-issB), daughter of Henry VIII. Was 

Queen ofEiudaiid from x w to her death. She was 
a strenuous Kmaan Catholic, and entirely rever&ed 
the religious order of things during her brief reign, 
persecuting, iraprisanhig, and burning at the stake 
many of die Protestant refonners, nearly three hun- 
droci persons being put to death during her short 
reign as heretics, she was inarried to Philip of 
Spmn in i«4. 

Manr 11 . daughter of Tames II. Came 

to toe English throne in x68^ Imving been married 
to her cousin, WitlUm of Orange, fifteen months 
previously. They r^gned jointly, after assenting to 
the ** Declaration of Rights, *' until her demise. 

MMT* QlMwn of Soots (X54a-Z587). was a daughter 
of James V. of Scotland, and was inarried to the 
DsupMn of Franr-e at sixteen years of age, and lived 
ai the French Court. On the death of her husband 
in 1560 she returned to Scotland, and for a time was 
the a cknowledged Queen of the Scots. In 1565 she 

.-onftried Lord Damley, and thenceforward frcnii one 
cause and another tier entanglements increa.sed. 
Jealous of Rizaio^ the Queen's Italian secretary, 
Damley had hhn murdered m Holyruod Palace, in 
the presence of the Queen, and twelve months later 
Damley himselT was murdered by Bothwell, who 
married Maiy three months afterwords. The 
Scottirii MUeSk angered by these various acts, 
rebelled agahMlr Mary, and she was made prisoner 
and confined m Loch Leven Castle, compelled to 
abaadoo BothwdS and to sign on Act of Abdication 
in frivouT of heir son. Escaping to England, she 
Bought the protection of Ellxabetn, but that mcmareh 
raAised to pve her her freedom, and imprisoned her 
ferfheitmct nineteen yearsln various castles, and utti- 
mnl^had her belleaded on a of conspiracy. 

Sbeafasbaried in Peierliorough Cathedral, but after 
her son James 1 . ofSnglandascendedthetiirenehm- 
nmains were removed to WeatmUistiN Abb^. 

Finfrro (h the Italian eoihposer, 
attaint rnddim G< 4 ebrity^ ids **CavalleiiaRuMi- 
caba" In zggC) and has since produced a number of 
epaias of a asore ambitious mnracter, but perimps 
naa up to the level of his first efflwt. 

En Bly^ U75B-x8x7h wM of 
huaftOe both, but enterad the army of the Fren^ 


siosuriTy pertornccl. His cleverest play was *' A Hew 
Way to Pay Ola Debts," the Sir Charles Overreach 
of that piece being a fine bit of characterisation, in 
which nearly all our yreat actors have appeared. 

Maatarman, Bt. Hon. C. V. G. (b. 1873), M.P. 
for S.W. Bethnal Green 191 1-14. Financial »^etary 
to the Treasury 19x9-141 and Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, >914. Was defeated at Betimal Green 
on seeking re-election, .-iiid also later at IjMwich. 
Was Parliamentary Secrct.iry oi the Local Govem- 
msnt Bofirtl 190&-1909. and under Secretary for the 
Home Depanment, 1909-ia. 

Mathew. Theobald (X790-X856), popularly known 
as “Father M.ithcw.'* was a native of Ttoperary, 
and, leaving the pricsthxtod, devoted himself to tem- 
perance mis^iMi work. The Covciunient gave liim 
a pension of jQspo a year. 

Mathewe, Chavlee (*776-183^), was a talented come- 
duui and entertainer who was ui high favour with the 
for many years, appearing at the leading 
on theatres, and giving an entertainment. 
** Mathews at lloine,” with unbounded success. 

Mathewa, Charles J. (1B03-X878). the son of tlie 
last named, and also a clever actor and dnunatist of 
some ability. He married, first Madame Vestria 
the famous operatic artiste who was his manager, and 
after her death Miss Davenport, an American actress. 

Matsys, QulDtln (i4fi(>-T^l, a distinguished 
Flemish pn.nter who was orig matly a blacksinitii. He 
excelleii in Scriptural subjects. His “«St. John the 
Baptist" and • 'St. I ohn the K vangelist” are in Antwerp 
Catiie'lral. Wintt^or Castle has his “Two Misers." 

Maurice, Frederick Denison (1805-2873), a 
leader of religious thought and social reform, his 
Tkooloctcal Essays b«diig characterised by idtastlien 
regarded as very advanced. Held the Clialr of 
Moral Philosophy at Cambridge m 1866, 

Mawson. Doutflae (b. xHSz), ci>aimander of the 
Australian Antarctic expedition of X9X1: previously 
of the Shaddeton expimition. His tmrty endured 
terrible sufferings in 1913 ; all died cnccept himself. In 
29x3 he succeeded in establishing a scientific station 
on the Macquarie Islands with wireless telegraph in- 
staUationJ^n cotmuction with the Antarctic coutineaL 

Maxim, Blr Hiram (b. 1840, in Maine, U.S.A.), i» 
tlie Inventor of the famous automatic quick-firine 
gun which bears Ids name. He is a luechanicbua 
aitd scientist of great aliility, aftd has invented 
apparatus in connection with aerial fliglit. 

MaxwoU, Jamaa Clerk (x93x-s879). the emlneid 
scientist and luaclioiii.'iiiciaii, was born at Hdlnbutgh 
and educated at Edhiburgli University and at 
Cambridge. As a w'nier u.i heat, light, electricity^ 
and kindred subjects he displayed rare gifts. 

May, Fbll (X864-X903). one of the ahhist of modem 
comic artnts in black .'uid white, a native of Leed^ 
'^and in liis later years on the staiT ot Punch. His 
pictures of every-day life— especially of Londoor- 
were full of character and humour. «... 

Maaiarlxit 4 nlaa (i€o3-z66r), an Italian Cardhml who 
became chief Mmister of state under Louis XIV., 
and was for a number of years toe pmcticai rufer 01 
France. He^ucoeeded Kiclielieu. 

pu* Ivan (zd44-i7<39). the hero Bynnx 
was a real personage, and a Pole, and was tied 

on tlie back of a wild horse, and so sent out 

across the Kussiim desert, for an intrigua vritb a 
noble’s wife. He was liberated by Cossacks and 
afterwards attxiaed an honourable powtixm. 
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S4S«iDUe»/;ke fm jidt^dUdwM to hold this idMhioa 
h^'hBWMAT* iiGirdw Fttnch occupied Hutie and 
^was* drtreh <6 Envlaml again. Tha 
0 d Italy ^ accdDH>llalMd'in othar wavl 

Die advQtatod faj4dBZ2iiii, but he lived ;|o 

«ed,Vietor ExuinaMtet King Gf United Italy. 
ItclMonldf. J* Sir (x»3^i^x), one of the xnost 
anddeat' 6f French modem punters, whose ** Vult 
to tha anwoimaster*' lin the WalUca Collection), 
**La Rbee^ (presented by Napoleon XII. to the 
fineUsh Court, and now hangitig in Buckingham 
Fa&oe), and hb *'x8t4'* (Napoi^i's return from 
Meseow), are among hb best kikmui pletmes. 
ItelmiWi^tllOIlt F$lUp (x 495*>5^)< B<end and cO* 
wdcker with Luther. A man of eresti; scholarship 
who drew up the fiunOus Augsburg Confession. 
More moderate in his views than Luther, he survived 
his Mend fiobitoen years and was of mat^al help in 
soUdHying the Reformation. 

■allNM KadOillM (b. 1865), the celebrated 
d«mut, was bem in Melbourne—her father being a 
Scotsman named Mitchell, and her mother cf Spanish 
deieent-^d made her tl^u/ in at Bru!i.«:els In 
Verdi’s "Rigoletto”; since wlilch time her career 
_JiBS been one of unbroken success. 

MalbpiunM, Ylsoount Queen V'lctorla’s 

font Premier, holding office over six ye.^r5. and 
identified with many important I.'lieral measures. 
.■•nddlMahii-Bariholdyt Felix (x8o9-i847)> 
tkeeddxtated German composer, whose works are 
of delicate qiirituallty, foU of melodic lieauty, and in 
the highest seniie artistic He wa^ tlie grandson of 
Moses Mendelssolm, the phi2osof>htir, whose wntings 

S for him the title of “the Socrates of the 
and who died in Berlin in The younger 
Asuhn was Director of Concerts in LeipsicTor 
a thlK^iUjMaj Italy several years, and was a frequent 
vi^for to Enjmnd. His two oratorios, “St. Paul” 
exid “ Elijah,^ are mi^flrent eempositiaoii, and be 
' conducted dio latter upon its production at Exeter 
Hall in London a few moiitlis before his death. 
■eiMlUc fl* ib. 184s), Emiieror of Abyssinia, suc- 
ceeded to die throne in xsiSq, and proved a 
^ idgoxotts ruler. Is a G.C.B. «did G.C.M.G. 
HdUmtop* Oevtaard was the ffimous 

Flenibh geographer who hiveuted a celestial and a 
terrestrial globe, by which he introduced his <amuus 
pra^tlon, in wJiihh mcndiaus and ]>ardlitis of 
latitude cross each other at riglu angles, both 
being indicated by straight lincM. This projection 
had the effect of greatly suu^'Ufyiug steeruig by 
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effort Atnoiuf his other great noi>els aru Ev^tn 
Jtarrin£toUt Rhoda PUwtk^[% Grrivn 

T%t Bfeistt Diant* ef the Cro\s 7 vc^s, and The 
Amaeing JIfamagt. The literary and philosophical 
qualities are strong lb ail tliat Mr, Meredith has 
written. Hie was a member of the Order of SSbrlt. 

Hmy 0«1 Vai; CwnUnal (b. Lonrlon. xSds). 
FontTficai Secretary of State, was educated m 
Ellwand during Uie time that hi$ father was 
secretary to the Spanish Embassy in London. Has 
strong uftramontHiie leanings and exercises great 
influence upon the papal policy. 

Ifomctfr raednoli Anton was a 

Geiman doctor who founded the system 0/ niesmetism 
or animal magnetLsm, for whidi he clalined such 
curative power tliat he ultimately became to be re- 
garded as a charlatan. He lived in England for a 
Sm^ but finally retbred to Germany, and died there 
in obscurity. Mesmerism, Imwmrar, wm undoubtedly 
the Ihther of liypnottsnu 


. _ 

counuy. was a poweifid -factin in the later 
career of Ifumleen. dt otm time %waxdbur tha 
arrangement for MS aonrilimwilH Karla Louisa, at 
another bringing all hfi fAffuence' to bear upon ttm 
eomlifnation which finally cniihed thb g gipenor . 
During the oQmmotion of xM he resliiedln England. 
HoFM^nr, lllMOkiio (i^'TROah -W' bom faa 
Germany, hut spent most of hititfo iff Xli 

he produced an his great operas, wnn 

“Robert le Diable,' *‘Lm Uv|gueiii»c.*' 
Prophite,” and several otbera. 

MIohaol Angalo Buonffrvotl (1474-1503), the 
renowned Italian paviter, sculpMr and architect, 
whose genius was such a power in beaudfolng the 
churches of Rome and Florence. Was the mat and 
in some rc^ipects the greatest of the Italian sculptors ; 
while bis large paintings, pNitidularly "Tlie Lart 
Judgment," executed for the Sistine Chapel, are no 
less fainuus. 

Michnl, Lioulfln ( 1830-905), a French teacher who 
took a very active part in the Coraunivial ilalng in 
Paris in 1870, and was transported for life, but, bdflg 
released in 1880. recommenced anarchiou agitatiocb ' 
and was more than once thrown into prison agi^ 
Refusing to aecq>t a pardon In 1885, she took up her 
residence in London and continued from dience U> 
disseminate inflainnuitory literature: 

Mlobolet, Juloo (1798-1874). a, ffotod Frandi 
historian and author, who, in addltum' to' wiltfog 
numerous po{>ular general histories and^one monu- 
mental sixteen-volume work on tlie annals of his 
native land, produced some remarkably clever 
studies of n.-itural hutory and nabiral phenomena, 
llldleton, Vifooiuit (b, 1856), better kribwn as 
the Rt. Hon St. Jolin Brodrick, entered Pariiament 
in x88o, and became a prominent nxembor of the 
Conservative imrty, being made FinancIalSecretary 
to the War Omcc. In zffm. Uiider-Secrotaiyfor War 
in 1895, Scoi’etary for War hi moo, and Secretary 
for l-.iila in 1903. He was M.P. for .the ^ildforo 
Division from x88si to 1995, when in the Liberal re- 
action he lost his seat. Succeeded fib filtber ■$ 
the 9th Viscount in April, 1907. 

Kill, ffamen (l773-i 83<>), was the author of a 
Hisevry of British India and afiecUMUit contributor 
to the principal reviews, his stiunos beiiig chiefly 
cnncernol with political economy, 

■ill, John Stual*t (1806-1873), son of the last- 
named, achieved high reputation by Ms numerous 
works on phllosimhical questions, and wrote, amongst 
other books, PrituipUs of PeliUceU Eetmem^. 
Essay on Liberty^ (kiUIarianistn^ and 'Bngtamd 
and If eland. 

■illaig. Sir John Bvarett (1809-1891^, was at one 
time the most proinineiit of the Ei^lish pre- 
Raphaellte School of Painters, but soon cast hinuitfu'** 
free from Its nutmierisins, and began the production 
of a long senes of famous pictures, bommlng the 
mo^t popular artist of his day, Hisj^vtii^^ were 
amon«t the most sought after In thORoi^Ai^deiiiy 
Exhibition through a long period, did some 

very excellent black and white work fo'llIl^raEloo of 
Trollope's novels, Tennyson’s poems, ffra in many 
otiim dltections. Was made R. A,^hi Among 

liis numerousr works we have oidy ffDOm to mention 
“ The Eve of St. Agntfs." “ Attti^Xeaves.’’ “Tlie 
Order of Release," “Effie DeaiM//*ChlU’October,'' 
and “ Bubbles," the last pichire bi^g purchased 
by Messrs. A. and F. Pears, who accorded it the 
honour of the highest artistic reprodiicticm that ffm 
skill of the poster-printer was catnble of mid nread 
it over the world, with the approbation of the punter. 
Created a baror^ in X885, and made President of 
the Royal Academy a few months before bis death. 
■Ulnr, Kiifflt (t8os-x856), the fiuuoim geologtet who 
' an his youth was a quarry. worker, but became editor 
of Fffs a Church oigan, In 1840. After that 

he published his Old Red Sands^net Pee^vinU ef 
the CreaUn end The Testimony Reehs. HB 
gave way through ovenrorc in 1^56, end 
iitted suicide near Edinburgh. 
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■Utot, JteB Piufota M14-1875). one of the 
ipreatest of Frencli painters of p^orat subjects; his 
celebrated work "The Aneelus'* is univei^y 
known by its numerous reproductions. 

Kllmajit Henry Hart (i79z>ie68). Dean< of St. 
Paul’s from 1^49 to his death, was the authw of 
several volumes of poems, of a History 0/ the yews 
and a History Latin Christianity^ all of which 
are highly esteemed. 

Hilner, Visoount, (b. 1854). was educated at 
Oxford and driftecUinto journalism, being for some 
nine on the staff ^ the Pall Mall Gazette, Was 
private secretary to Mr. Goi^hen (afterwards Lord 
Goschen) from 18S7 to 1889. Undcr>Sccretary for 
Finance in Egypt x89a*i897, and Chairman of the 
Board of Inland Revenue iS^-xSuy ; after winch he 
was afmointed Governor of Cape CTulony, and created 
High Commissioner for Soutli Africa m 1807. Was 
raised to the peerage in 1901, and advancea to a vis- 
countcy th'' year foUowing; published TheNation and 
the Hntyire, 1913. A Life of Lord Milner issued 1913. 

HiltlSLdes (d. 489 B.C.). one of the leaders of tlic 
Athenifin army against the Persians at Marathon. 

Milton. John (1608-T674}, England's chief epic poet, 
whose "Paradise Lost'’.i.s the epeatest poem of the 
kind in the language. Was made I..atiu Secreury to 
the Commonwealth by Cromwell after tlie execution 
of Ch.'irles ; and wrote nunu rous historical, pol1t1c.1l, 
and devotional works in addition to hi.s poems. In 
z6i;s he became totally blind, .md at his death was 
buried in St Giles's Church. Cnpplegatc, London, a 
monuiTient being erected to his tiiciiiory in West- 
minster Abbey. 

Mitito, Gilbert. «th Earl of (1847-1974) K.G.. 
Viceroy o! India from the retirement of Lord Cuizou 
of Kcdlestone 111 1005 to 1910; had previously sen cd 
with success for six years as Govcmor-rreuerai of 
Camula. He was' an ensign in flie .Scots Guards at 
twenty years old, and saw some suldiuniig there- 
after in Turkey Afgh inistan, South Aftica and 
Egypt, while he was nlio Chief of Stall in the N.W 
Canadian Rebellion of 188s 

Mlraboau. Oabrlol. Gbmto de (T? 49 -t 79 i). one 
of the prominent figures of the I'mich Revolution, 
and a famous orator. Had he lived a lew yeni' 
longer he might have beenstrong enough to 
some of the later excesses of the Revolution. 

Mltford. Mary RuMell (i7S7-iS5.s)> made a 
name for herself by her sketches of rural life en- 
titled Our Villaire, a book whicli achieved immense 
popularity. She was also the author of several 
novels and some tragedies, which were acted, but did 
not prove any great .success. 

MlttaPldatoa {circa 133-63 B,C.). was King of Pontus 
from z3ch63 b.C., and showed great capacity as a 
commander, conquering a great part of Asia Minor 
and Greece, and throwing ninisclf into conflict witti 
Rome Itself. He was ultimately defeated by Pompey, 
and three years later committed suicide. 

iKfbdJeaka. Madame Helena (1844-1908), a 
Polisli acLresft of the highest ability, whose first 
appearance In English tragedy took place at San 
Francisco in 1887. She atterwards appeared in 
Shakespearean and other exacting parts in London 
and many other places, Imth in Eun>|>e and America. 
Educated in a convent at Cracow, her maiden itatne 
was Opido, and she married her guardian, G. V. 
Modjeska, when but seventeen years old. In i8f>H 
she was married a second time, bcconimg the wile of 
Count Chlapowska, and resided mainly In California. 

Mofl!at« RobAVt (1793-1883), one of the most 
faraous misalonariea or tiie 19th century, whose work 
was chie^ confined to South Africa, where lie 
laboured for many years with untiring aeal He was 
the author of seveiul books, and father-in-law of 
Dr. Livingstone. 

Mohammsd (570-639), the funder of the 
Mohammedan religion, tied from mccca. to Medina in 
603. from wtiich date the Mohammedan era oireiLS. 
By his constant preaching and proclauanig of th<^ 
one god he gathered around him a vast number or 
followers and was able to return to Mecca eig^t 
years later, an acknowledged conqueror. Hia 
wolld-fiunous "Ko'an"— though presented by him 


as an original revelation from the Angel Gabriel— 
may be traced to Biblical and rabbinical oonrees in 
the maim 

Mohammnd V. (b. 1814). Sultan of Turkey. 3rd 
•on of Sultan AM-ul-M^jid, succeedi^ his dam 
brother. Abd-ul-Hanud IL. in 1909. 

Moltien. Jmui B. (i6aa-x673), the greatest of French 
comic dramatists, who, from being a poor strolling 
player, became the leading dramatist of his time. 
His greatest comedies are "Le Taituffe," *‘Le 
Misantlirope,'* " Le Malade Imaginaire," and " Le 
M6deciti inalgr^ lui.” 

MoUke. Flnld-Mwshal Count Hnllmuth von 

(1800-1891), was the reo^ani&er of the Prussuin 
Army before the Franco-German war, and Chief of 
tike Staff In that war and ib great guiding genius. 

Mennmneu. Theodor (1817-1903), was a native of 
Schleswig, and wlule living in exile at Zunch— hi» 
advanced opiumns having made him objectionable 
to his own Government — he wrote his faiuous History 
etf Rome, a truly monumental work, eadvaubtive, 
accurate, and poweriul. 

Mond. Sir Alfred, Bart. (b. 1868). managing 
director of Brunner, Mond and C'o., and promiuentiy 
associated witli other industrial enterprises, M.P. 
for Ciiester, 1906-xo, and .since 1910 for Swansea. Is 
proprietor of The Hngttsh Review and one of the 
proprietors ot the IVectmimter Gazette. An active 
L.iber.il and Free 'I radcr. 

Monk. Oanaral Goorge. Duko ot Albemarle 

(X60B-1670I, w.'is one oi the must prominent men of 
the Lromwellian and Restoration periods of EnglisV 
history Attached to the Royalists at the outset, he 
atterwards went over to the Parliamentary Paity, 
and was entrusted with the command ol tiie army 
inbcotlancL At Croinuell'.*} death he again liecame 
a Royalist and took an .'ictivc part in hrtitging 
about the Re.<ttoration of Charles II.. convoking a 
Parliament and accepting the post of General of the 
Forces. Charles gave iiim a dukedom. 

Monmouth, James Duke of (1649-T685). a 
nritaral son of Charles 11 . Meatled a reb^lon 
ag.riiist James II., but being unsuccessful at $edg- 
moor was captured and subsequently executed. 

Montagu. Lady Mary WortlAiy (t689-z 763), was 
a stroug-ii)iuiii-d woni.in of literary tastes, wno as the 
wiie of Edward Woitley Montagu, Ambassador 
at Constantinople, had opportunities oif studyii^ 
Turkis!* life and customs, which she alterwards 
tunied to good account in her,^ll'kuown senes of 
Turkish I liters, wlmdi gained her the friendship of 
Addison .ind Pope, and made her a cclohrity. 

Montaigne. M. de (1533-159’). a French essayist 
of wurlil-wide celebrity, whose esviys have been 
translated into every Language ; they .ire perfect in 
their lieauiy of style and felicity ot expression. 

Montalemoert, Comta do (1&10-1M70), a French 
writer and politician who attracted much attention 
in 1851 by his violent onpositloii to Louis Napoleon. 
He was the author ol the I.i/e 0/ Elizaheth op 
Hungary and several other inqmrtant Imoks. 

Hontoalm, General (1712-1759). commander of the 
Frencli Army in ('aimda m the linal struggle for the 
possession of Canada between the French and 
English in 1756-1759, managing iiis foices witli great 
skill and gallantry at Oswego. Ticoinleiriga, and 
Quebec, Buffering final overthrow and death on the 
plains of Abratiam when 'Wolfe, who was himself 
killed, %von the victory whiLii gaie Canada to 
England. 

Monteflore, Blr Moms (1784-1885), a Jewish 
financier and phiLinthiopist who devoted most of 
long life to movements for the amelioration of the 
condition of his poorer Jewish brethren, and gave 
large sums. He was mauc a baronet in 1846. 

Montespan, Harchlonesa de (1641-1707}, wax 
one of the favourites ot Louis XIV., and from 1674 tn- 
1679 held the chief place in the rather unstable aflec- 
tions of tli^ monarch. 

Montosquieu, Baron da (1680-1755), a Anmus 
French philosopher and author, whose book on the 
^irit nf Laws made a great impression, and whose 
Persian Letters was a brilliant if somewhat indelicate 
satire on the customs of the people of his day. 
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■ontesama (t466-i5|») was Emperor of Mexico 
when Cortes Invaded mat country. He Irad lived in 
great state and magnificence and was Accounted a 
wise ruler, but the conquering Spaniards made a 
prisoner of him, and he died from a wound received 
while tmittg rescued from cnptivi^. 
flontfopt, Bimoa d#, Bari of Loleoator (ranfi. 
xa65}, was a powerful baron, with libeml views, and a 
hatred of kingly tyranny. It was tils bold action 
that forced Henry III., nls brnther«in-law, to grant 
the first English Parliament. He met hLs death at 
the Battle of Evesham. 

■ontgolfler, Joseph Michael and Jacques 
Btlenae. two French brothers who, during the 
last twenty years of the x6th century, demonstrated 
the practicability of a balloon infl.ited by heated air, 
making many ascents, and may be said to L j the 
fathers of modem aeronautics. 

Montgoneffy, James (xyyi-xSs^), an English poet 
whose works were of n highly devotional spirit. His 
best-known poems are •' The Wanderer of Switaer* 
land " and " Tlte W est Imiian." 

Montrose, James Graham, Maranls of 
(x6t2-i€^), devoted himself to the cause of Charles I. 
and gamed some notable victories, but after the 
Kine^ surrender lived abroatl for a time. lu 1650 he 
Invaded Scotland on behalf of the Stuarts, but was 
defeated, captured, aiid put to death at bdmburgh. 

Moody^ Dwght L* (1837-1809), the American 
revivalist preacher, assoctaiod for many years In 
r.ii&sion work on both sides of tlie Atlantic with 
Ira D. Sank<^, the “ American Singing I'ilgrmi." 

Moore* Blr John (1^1-1809), a Bntidi general who 
sen'ed in Holland, Egypt, and in the Peninsula, 
where he found hiinseiniedgvd in between two grciit 
French armies, led by Rapoleon and Snuit, and 
cfTected one of the finest retreats recorded in 
history, reaching Corunna successfully. Soult came 
up Just as the Hritisli forces were about to embark, 
and a desperate battle ensued, .Soult being forced 
hack while the Bntish troO()s safely took ship. It 
was a victory, however, that was dearly paid for. 
Sir John Moore himself being slain. 

Mooro* Thomas (1779-1850), Ireland’s greatest poet, 
the author of "Irish Melodies,” "LalU Kooah." 
"The Epicurean,” and many otlier works. He 
enjoyed immense popularity both in HngUnd and 
Ireland. Was the tnend and biographer of Lord 
Byron. 

Moro* Hannah (1745-1833), was the .'mthoress of 
many stories and essays, mostly of a religious 
character, but highly successful. She is said to have 
earned j£30,ooo by her wriimgs. 

Moro* Sir Thomas (1480-1535). succeeded Wc)s ry 
os Lord Chancellor under Henry Vi II., but fell mto 
disgrace by refusing to take the oath of Supremacy, 
and was ultimately executed. His Utofta is one of 
the world's noted books, describing an imaginary 
country, ruled on idea) principles. 

Mon^* J. Plerpont (1837-19x3), one of the great 
finniicicrs of his tune, with l>aukmg concerns ui New 
York and London, Among the gigantic under- 
takings witich lie controlled were the Steel Trust, 
tiie Atlantic Steamsliip Combuic, and others of 
nearly J^ial magnitude. He bought many famous 
pictures (induing Gainslioroiigli’s ‘‘Duchess ot 
Devonshire”), and was a devoted Churclinian and a 
man of noble charity. The catalogue of Ins works 
of art. privately issued in 1908, is one of the costliest 
and most beautiful books ever piinted. 

Morland, Oeorgn (i 763 -* 8 o 4 )i a pain** whose 
pictures of EngU^ rural life were remarkable for 
their fideli^ and breadth of treatment, and are much 
valued. was a wayward genius who entered 
fully Into the spirit of the roliicking scenes of the 
country alehouse and village pastimes, and, in spite 
of nmirn fine achievement, wasted what might have 
iieen a great artistic career. 

Morlny. Viscount* ot Blaokburn. Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council since 1910 ; Secretary for India 
from 1905 to 19x0, when he resigned (b. 1R38), author 
and st.itesiuan; in x868 edited the Morning S/ar; 
from 1867 to 1883 edited the F^tnightly Review, 
was editor of me Pall Mall Gazette 1880-3883, 


and hi the last-named year entered Parltameo^ 
and was at once appointed Chief Secretary for If» 
land with a seat ui the Cabinet. His chief, Mr. 
Gladstone, was defeated in 16B6, but retumM to 
power in 1399, when Lord Morley again accepted 
the Irish Secretaryship. After 1^5 he and hla party 
remained out of office, but the political loss was the 
public’s gain. He was appointed a member of the 
Order of Ment in 1900, and in 1903 his li/^ ef Glad- 
stofte was the chief book of the year. His other 
works include monographs on Voltaire (1879). 
Rousseau (1873), Diderot and the Encyclqpaedlsti 
(x^8), Burke (s8^), Wal^wle (1888), Cromwell {tgpo), 
and The Lite o/Lobden |i88x). Mr. Carnegie pre* 
sented the late Lord Acton’s Library to Lord 
Morley, wlio gave it to Cambridge University. Lord 
Morley visited tlie United States in T904, and on the 
Liberals coming into power under Sir H. Campbdl* 
Bannerman at the c^e of the year following, he 
became Secretary for India. Piloted the Lords 
Veto Bill through the Upper House In i9xx< 

MoPFle* Bir Lewie (r833->9a7!> a distinguished 
Welsh poet. His best-known works are " The Epic 
of Hades.” which John Briglit highly praised, uid 
" Songs of Two Worlds.*' 

Morris* William (1834-1898). the poet of the 
" Earthly Paradise.” Was also a Socialist and an 
art designer who did much for the improvement of 
domestic decoration. 

Morse* Samuel Finley B. (1791*1879), an Ameri- 
can artist and designer, who became the in ■■ enter of 
the Morse syctem of electric telegraphs, and of the 
Morse Code of Signals. He was the son of Jedediab 
Morse (1761-1896), a Cong-egntionalist divme. geo- 
grapher, and comiiiler of useful gazetteers. 

■roehelm* Johann von (1694-X7S5). was a noted 
Gennan ttienlogian and historian, whose works were 
translated mto most European languages. 

Motley. J» Loihrop (18x4*1877), historian and 
ihplomatist. His cliief work was the History ^ the 
Putch Republic, the result of ten years of persistent 
Ubour, He was United States Minister to Vienna 
in x86t, and m 1869 Ambassador to England. 

Moulton* Fletcher* let Baron, P.C., F.R.S. 
(b. 1844) Educated at Cambridge ; Senior Wrangler ; 
Fellow of Cliri-i's College; O.C., 1885; sat in House 
of Commons lor Clapl'.am Division, 1885-1886, South 
Hackney, 1894-1695; Aprminted Judge of Appeal, 
1906; Lord of Appeal in Ordinary since Aug. 1912. 

Mount Btephen* Xiord (1829), fomirrly President 
ot the f:ai]adinn Pacific Railway ; gave a large sum 
to variuu'i London hospital!, in 1902, and helped the 
King's Hospital Fund three years later with an 
endowment of sanietliing like i^ix.ooo per annunL 

Mozart, Woltiganj AmaMuz (X756-179X), the 
celebrated Austrian composer. Showed musical 
talent while very young, and performed in various 
capitals of Euroi)c when only eight years of age. 
At twenty-five he accepted the position of musical 
composer to the Imperial Court of Vienna, 
then l>egan to wnte operas, producing in succession 
the "Nozze di Figaro," " Don Giovanni.” and "Die 
Z.iul>erflOtu.'' He also wrote some beautiful Macaws 
and a Requiem of unsurfxassed beauty. 

Mudle* Charlez Bdward (i8iR-t8^), the founder, 
in 1849, of Mudic's Library, which revolutionised the 
reading opportunities of the middle classes, giving 
the comm.'ind of the best new books of all kinds at a 
moderate yearly sul^cription, entailing orders to 
publishers for thousands of copies of leading works 
on nublicaticMi. 

Muller* Geortfe (1805-189B), was born in Prussia and 
removed to London i.n 1829, associating himself with 
Mission work; ultimately settling in Bristol, where 
he foumled an Ort^hanage whicli cost £115,000, and 
is supported liy volimtarv contributions. 

Mull«r* Frieririoh MazlmUlan (1^3-raoo), 
usually knowi. as Max Muller, came to England 
from Germany in 1G4C, and became PrufesBor of 
Modem languages at Oxford. He was a chief 
authority on Oriental manuscripts, and his books on 

W 7hilolc«ical suljects are staiidaztl works, 
ulready, WJlltajn (J786-3864), an EngUsh 
painter and R.A. who was eminent m his day as a 
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painter of homely subjects. His “Choosing the 
Wedding Gown" is familiar to most people, from 
having been frequently engraved. 

Uunkaosy, Mlohskel von (1844-1900), a celebrated 
Hungarian painter who, working on a large scale 
and revealing powers of striking dramatic treatment, 
achieved marked success 111 liistoncal subjects. 

Murat. Joachim (1771-1815), one of Napoleon's 
most famous marshals, who married the Hiuperor’s 
sister Caroluic, and was made King of the Two 
Sicilies. He afterwards commanded under Napoleon, 
Init Wats defeated and lost Ins throne. Later he was 
captured, tried by court-martial and shot. 

Murehloon* Blr Roderick (1793-1871), an 
eminent geologist, whose researches and wiitiiigs 
did much to popularise the science. He was 
President of the Uriiish Association in 1846, and of 
the* Koyal Geograplucal Society from 1867 to 
1&70. 

Murdock. William (1754-1839), was a distinguished 
engineer and inventor, wJio tor a considt'rable time 
wasassoaated with BouUo’i and U ait at Ihrmmghain, 
and was of great assistance to Watt in working out 
tlie sleani-engiiie on a practical basis. He was also 
one of the tiist to introduce gas liglitiiig. 

Murillo. BartolomaBstdban (1617 -1(183), one of 
the greatest Spanish painters. His chief works are 
almr-pieces and religious subjects. He also painted 
a number of marvelmus studies of peasant life. Some 
aoo of his pictures are in HiiglHiicl. 

Murray, Lord, of Bllbank (b. 1870). eldest son 
of Viscount IZldsink. As Master of Iilibaiik sat m 
the House of Commons lor reubios an.l Selkirk from 
ig-jy to 1910. and from 1010 to Ainr. 1912 for Midlotiitan 
Wis Comptroller uf Ii.M.S Household and Scottish 
Liberal Whip, 1906; Uiider-Sccrciary of State for 
liolia, 1909-10; and Parluinentarv Secretary to the 
'IreaSiuy and Chief Liberal Wlnp, 1910-13. His 
acceptance of a position in the driii of S. Pearson & 
Son, Ltd , of which Loid Cowdray is tiie li«:ad, led 
to the resignation of his l*arliamentarv seat ami his 
elevation to tlie peerige. Commitire siit, 1914, to 
iiiqtiiru into his Marconi spc(.ulatioii.s, and found 
nothing to his dishonour. 

Murray, Dr. Sir James Aujustus (h 
the dKtinguisbed philologist, and editor of tlic New 
Tiiigllsh iJictiomry, the most txliaustivo work of the 
kind hiiiierto issued. Was lor sosne je,irs an 
assistant master at Mill Hill School. 

Murray, Llndley (1745-1820) was an Amenoin 
educationist ot Quaker stoik, «lio migrated from 
his native country to Eii,jland after the Declaration 
of Independence. He lived for some years in a 
cottage a little way oiitsule of York city, and wrote 
nuiiic.'ous eduratumal works, uicluduig the famous 
vohiuie which for a lonir ]>cnod was ihc standard 
graiiiiiiar of the EiiRlish language. 

In asset. Louis Alfred de (1810-1857), was the 
French writei of distinction whose ess.tv5 and 
Miiccs did much to develop the imaginative 
side of the literature of his iiatii c land. His brother 
Paul (1804-1880) Has also a novelist of note 

N 

Mudlr Shah (1688-1747) became King of Persia in 
X736, and distinguished nimselt by some remarkable 
conquests, including a victory over lire Great Mogul 
and the capture of Delhi. He was as&issinated by 
his nephew after a short but brilliant reign. 

Malms, Lady Caroline (i 77 ^'-i 945 )> » Scottish 
poetess who wrote several highly fwpular songs, 
including “Caller Herrin',” “ The Land cf tiie 
Leal." and “ The Laird o* Cockpeii.” 

Mana Sahib (1831-1850), the Induin imnce who led 
the rebels at Cawnpore on the oiUbreak of the ludian 
MuHny, and was respoitstble for tlie terrible massacre 
there. He mMiageci to escape, aucFhis subsequent 
career is unknown. 

Manaan, Fridtjof (bom 1861), the Norwegian ex- 
plorer who, after two or three expeditions acro^ 
Greentand, in 1893 started out on Ins famous North 
Polar ex|>edition, on which he was away three years, 
reaching the higliest aiMtude tliercto attained— 


86 deg. Z4 min. N.— a feat since eclipsed by the Duke 
of the Abruzzi and by Peary. He pu bllshed a hscina- 
ting narrative of ins exploration under the title of 
Farthest North. 

Maptar, Blr Charlaa Jamaa (y8i^-185^). a British 
general who distinguished himself in the Peninsular 
war, and afterwards in India, succeeding Lord 
Gough as Commander-in-Chief there in 1849 

Maplar, Blr William (1785-1860). the hMorian of 
The PtHinstUar tVarAnd of The Conqwit o/Setui/e, 
and an officer of distinction in the wars of which he 
wrote, was brother to Sir Charles James Napier, and 
held seven decorations for gallantry in battle. 
Maplar of M^dala, Flald-Marahal Lord 
(1810-1890), an ciiiincnt engineer officer, who dirt 
splendid service in the Indian Mutiny at the Relief 
of hucknow. li 1868 he coniiii.nided the Abyssinian 
Expedition, and conducted the successful storming 
of Magdala. Was Commander-in-Chief ui India in 
1870, and afterwards Governor of Gibraltar. 

Mapolaon I. (1769-1821) was born at Ajaccio in 
Corsica. Scat to iTanc" to receive a military 
education aiul was a ciijitoin at the age of twenty. In 
1794 served in July with .siicii distmetion that be 
won a gencriilship, and next year was appointed 
Commander-m-Chief A scries of most brilliant 
succes.ses followed. He defeated the Austrian 
forces in 1797. conducted an expedition to Syria and 
Egypt m 17^, returned m 1799 to find himself the 
most popular man in France, and in November cf 
tliat year he proclaimed himself First Consul. In 
sSoo he was again in Italy and once more victorious. 
In 1804 he was made Emperor, and the following 
year was in the field against England, Russia ana 
Austria, achieving a s|dendid senes of victories at 
Austerhtz and eisewheru. and practically became 
DicUtor of Euro|ie, distributing kingships amongst 
his brothers m tlie most profuse imanner, Joseph be- 
coming King of Naples, Louis King of Holland, and 

i erome King of \\'ei>tpli.iU.i. In 181^. after divorcing 
is first wife, Josephine, he married Mana Louisa m 
Austria Suoseouently he made serious blunders. 
His mvasion of Russia was disastrous, the Penin- 
sular War went against him, and in 18x4 the Allies 
critere<l Pans and forced litm lo abdicate. He was 
suit to Elba, but made Hls escape in tlic following 
vesr, gathered his old army alK>ut him and went 
forth tc. meet the Engln-h and Prussian anmes. He 
was finally completely defeated at Waterloo on the 
x8th June, i8i<;, and exiled to St. Helena, where he 
died six years l.iter.' His remains were removed to 
Pans in 1840, and rest in .i nui:;nificei)t tomb. 
Mapoleon II. (i8ix-i8 «j) was the son of Napoloon I. 
and Mari'! Lmisa. W.is born in Paris and pro- 
claimed King of Rome, but died of consumption when 
only tweniv-one, bcii^ known at the tmie of his 
demise us the Duke ofT^cichstaat. 

Mapoleon 111. (1808-1871) was the .son of Louis 
Bonaparte. King of Hmiand, and of Hortcnsi*. 
daugntcr of the Empress Josephine. According to 
the Napoleonic idea he became heir to the throiu,- of 
France on the death of tlie Duke of Kcichstadt. 
Made an attempt to cre-ate a popular movement m 
his favour m 1836 at Strasbu^, but was taken 

{ >risoner and dejiorted to the United Statess-’ In 1840 
le made a second attempt at Boulogne. Was apaiii 
captured and sentenced to imprisonment for lite in 
the Castle of Ham. Six years later he escaped, dis- 
guised as a workman, ana lived in London until th« 
Revolution of 1848, when he was elected to the 
National Assembly and a few months later became 
President of the Republic. In 1851 by hh ffimous 
CUM/ tfetaf he obtained complete control of the 
Government and restored the Empire in iSca, be 
coming Nnpoh-on III. Married Eugenie dc Montijo 
in 1853. In 1^ there was tlie Crimean War, when 
France and England were allies. Id 1859 followed 
the war with Austria. In 1863 the occupation of 
Mexico can^, and in 1870 the Franco-Prussian War. 
• which carried the Second Empire down, and cmn- 
pellcd Louis Nap«'>leon to take refuge once more in 
^gland. He died at Chtiiehurst in KenL 
Mapoluon*Vlotor. Prlnee (b.tsfial U son of tlie late 
Praice Napoleon and Princess Clotilae. Since 1891 he 
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has posed as the head of the House of Bonaparte. He 
is exiled from France and lives mostly at Brussels. 

Hares, Sir George (b. 1331), a retired British 
admiral, who took a conspicuous part in Arctic 
exploration bcLwecn 18^ and 1875, and commanded 
the CkalUnger expedition of 1873. 

Nash, John (1732-1835), w.is a successful London 
architect oflhc Ke(rcncy days, the designer cf Regent 
Street, Buckingliain Palace, and f.f Regent's Park 
and tlie commanding terraces that border it. 

Naah, Richard (1671-1763), was a man of fashion 
who as “Beau Nash "held great sway at Bath for 
many years, being “master of the ceremonies" there 
and social dict.uor. 

Nacmyth, James (1808-1890). the inventor of the 
ste.ini-hainmer, was a native of Kdiiiburgli, but in 
early manhood settled in Manchester, and tl^re 
brought out his famous new totjl, wliicU became 
indispensable in nil large iron and engineering works, 
and realised a fortune tor the inventor. 

Nathan. Lt-Col. Sir Matthew, K.C.M.G. 
(b. 1802), ser^ed with distinction m the Nile, Lushai 
and other expeditions as an officer of the Royal 
Engineers, and promoted major in ifkjB, Governor of 
the Gold Coast, 1900-1903, Governor of Hnng-Kong, 
IP03-19C7, Governor of Natal, 1907-1909. Secretary- 
Goner il Post Office, 1909-1T, ,ind Chairman of the 
Board of Inland Revenue since ign. 

Neandep, Johann, A. W. (178^1850). the Gerui.in 
tlicologian and diistoruin who wrote Unwenal 
Historv of a Christian Ji€h£t 07 it m 5 vols., besides 
several other works. 

Mocker, Jaccaos (1732-18'''*), the father of Madame 
de Stael. Was Direcior-Licneral of Pimincc to 
Louis XVI. from 1777 made strenuous 

efforts to effect economies m ilio royal expenditure, 
whicli brought him into disfavour and he retired to 
Switzerland. In 1788, however, he was recalled and 
appointed ron]ptruller>Gcnf.ral, but failing to nbtiin 
assent to hts proposals, he reiinqiiished the position. 

Noloon, Horatio, Viocount. (1758-1805), the gieat 
English naval coimnandci ; son of a Norfolk clergy- 
man. Went to se.i at twelve ye4irs of .-ige, and was 
post-captain at twenty-one. In ^79^ hewasiaptain 
of the A^amemnoH, and pro^ed hts capaiity and 
daring agaiast the French, IJc lo<^t his right eye at 
the siege of Calvi m 1794, and his right ann .ot the 
^legc of Santa Crux m 1797. In 1798 he aciiicicd a 
great victory over the French in Abouktr Baj', in 
recognition of wliKh he was created a Baron and 
granted a pension of ;C2,o<xi a year. He was 
victorious at Copenluigcn in 1801, after wliich he was 
promoted to the rank, of Viscount. In 1803 occurred 
the famous B.attle of Trafalgar, in which the French 
fleet Wbls destroyed and Nelson was killed. He 
was buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and haiing no 
son to succeed him tlie peemifc was transferrt^ to 
his brother, who became Karl Nelson, with a 
perpetual pension of a year .ind a gift of 

^100,000 for the purchase of .in estate. A Life of 
Neisou, by Lord Ch.irles Beresford, formed the issue 
of Peart' Annual for 1905. 

Nero, Claudius Casar (a.d. 37-68), the notorious 
Roni.in Emperor, whose reign of fourteen years was 
rendered infanious by his cruclt> and licentiousness, 
Finally, he was driven from his palace and put an 
end to his life. 

Nerva, wlio bcxiame Emjieror of Rome when old, 
reigned ftom g6 to 98 a d.. and in tliat short penod 
introduced valimble reforms, aided by his adopted 
son, Trajan, who succeeded lum. 

NostoriUB, founder of the Ncstoriaus sect, was 
Patriarch of Constantinople in the 5th century, but 
was deposed for heresy on refusing to accept the 
divinity of the Virgin. 

NevUle, Sir RalpJi (b. 1848). oneof the Judges of the 
Chancery Divi.*iion, was in Farhamcnt from 1887 to 
1895, And i.s chairman of the Garden City Association. 

Neiaroomon, Thomas (1663-1713), was one of the 
first to put a steani-eni^ne into practical operation, 
and in 1705 patented his invention, w'hich was Uie 
pumping-ermine used in Comisii niiiies down to die 
adoption or Watt’s engine. He was originally a 
locksmith in X^artmouth, his native place. 


Newman, Cardinal (itor-iSgo). Educated at 
Oxford, he was incumbent of St. Mary's there from 
1828 to 1843, taking an active part in the religious 
discussions of the time, gradually showing a 
tendency to adopt Roman Catholic views, and 
ultimately allying himself with the Romanists, 
resigning his living and settling at Edghaston, 
Birmingham, as the head of a community of the 
Order of St. Philip Neri. Here he remained for the 
rest of his career, devoting himself to an almost 
monastic life, but from time to tune employing his 
pen in the production of religious works, displaying 
grc.*!! controvcrsi.1l power, beauty of thought, and 
charm of style. In his Apologia pro Vita Sita he 
described the development of Tns religious thought, 
and m other waitings attained considerable dis- 
tinction. He was the author of the beautiful hymn 
“Lead, kindly Light," and of the “Dream of 
Gerontius.” In 1879 he was made a Cardinal. 
Nttwnes* Sir George, Bart. (1851-19x0), a well- 
known piiblishcnand periodica^ {iropnetor, founder of 
TV-BUSt the Sfrand Magazine, and many otlier 
monthlies; also of the IVestminster Gazette. Was 
in Parliament Itoiii 1885 to 1895 and from iqoo to 1910, 
Newton, Sir Isaac (1642-1727), the great mathe- 
matician and philnsoplier. Was educated at Cam- 
bridge, greatly distinguished himself, and became 
M.P. for the University in i6R8. In 1696 was ap- 
ointed Warden of the Mint, ano in j6^ became 
faster of that mslitution. Was Piesidcnt of the 
Royal Society 1703. Was knighted m 1705. His 
scientific discoveries were of the utmost import, 
ance, iiicliidiiig the law of gravitation and the method 
of fluxions, while he aisc effected considerable 
iiiipmvcintnts in the telescope. Ilis numer >iis philo- 
sopliical woiks are wonderfully lucid expositions. 
Ney, Marshal Michel (1769-18x5), was one of 
Najxili’un’s nio'.t noteworthy generals. After the 
Eiiipcror’s iibdicalion Ney submilled to the Bour- 
bons, but took up .inns again for his old due/, and 
fought for him at Waterlcxi ; attempting to escape to 
bwitaerl.itid, he w.'is c '^otiired, tnecl, condemned, and 
shot in the Garden of ihc Luxoiiibourg. 

Nicholas: I.. Czar of Russia (1706-1855). The 
sou ot the b.iiiperor Paul, lie succccaecl to tlie throne 
in 1825, anil ivas a vigorous ruler and man ot great 
i.bilitv. He was generally friendly towards England, 
until the Crimean War inadt Iiim a bitter enemy. 
Nicholas 11 ., Czar of Russia (b. 18^18), son of 
tin* Empeior Alexandet III. and of the sister of 
Queen Alexandra. Came to the throne in r8q4, and 
has liad a reign full of troulilc abroad and at home. 
He lias been quite unable, however well inteuiioned, 
to curb either tlie grand duc.il party, the bureaucrats, 
or the anarchists 

Nicholas, St., Bishop of Myra and p.itron saint of 
KiissM, flounslied iij the' 4tli century, and is 
IiopuUrly HssoLi.ited willi Christiu.'i-s under the 
Lornqfted n.iinc nf S int.i Cl.ms 
Nickson, Rt. Rev. G., Bishop of TiiKJ. 

‘■nice Feb., 1914 (h 1804). Educ. Trin. Loll.. Dublin; 
Coipiis Cliristi Coll , Camb Up of Jarrow*. 1906-14 ; 
Exainmuig Chapl.im to B)t. of Uiirham, 1901-8. 
Nicholl, Sir W. Robertson, b. 1851 m Aberdeer- 
shire .and in 1874 w,is onlained to the Free C'luirch 
ministry. Ten years later he became editor of 
the hxpositor, and in r886 was appointed editor of tim 
Rriitsh IVeekly. Dr. Nicoll is a r>rolific author, and 
has written much and ably on religious and literary 
subjects. He also edits the Booktnan, the Woman 
at home, and the Entish Monthly. 

Nicolson, Rt. Hon. Sir Arthur, P.C. (b. 1840). 
T'klucatcd at Rugby and Oxtord. Entered the di))Io- 
inatic service in 1874, and held jiositions at various 
emUnssies— Berlin, Pekin, Ccmstantmu|ilc, Athens, 
Teheran, etc., and was ainbass.idf>r at St. Peters- 
burg from 1906 t9,T9ih. M.ade G.C.M.G. in 1907. In 
7910 he succceiLd Sir Charles Hardinge as Perma- 
ment Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. Has 
. written a History qfthe German Constitution. 
Niebuhr, B. G. (1776-1831}, was Professor of Roman 
History in the University of Berlin, and afterwards 
at Bonn. He obtained a world-wide reputation for 
his History tf Rome, 
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MlEhtlngAlat Vlor«iie« (1820-1910) was a noted 
figure in the Cnntean War, where she organised a 
band of nurses wUicli did great service in relieving 
the suffenngs of the soldiers. Her system was 
adopted and developed in all parts of the world, and 
she was honoured with a testimonial of £^000, 
which she applied to the founding of the Migmirtgale 
Home for Nurses. The German Emperor conferred 
an order upon her in jooj, and in she received 
the freedom of the City of London. Order of 
Merit, 19OT. 

II ilsson, Christine (b. 1843), the once C^ous prima 
donna, was bom of huinble Swedish parents, and 
her first efforts at singing in public were made at 
fairs ui her own country while yet she was but a 
child. A wealthy gentleman, attracted by her fine 
voice, paid the cost of her musical education in 
Pans, and in 1864 she made her in tliat city, 

and at once was acclaimed a great suiger. She 
becamu Countess de Miranda in 1887. 
mthfidale, Earl of (t67^i744). a Jacobite Scottish 
uoblciiiaii who took ixirt in the rising of 1715, and 
was taken prisoner at the Uattie of Preston. Con> 
deiiiiied to death, he escaped from the Tower in 
woman’s clothes and escaped to the Coiuineiit, cl> ing 
at Rome nearly thirty years later. 

Mobal, Dr. Alfred B. (1833-1896), the inventor of 
dynaiiiite. was a Swedish engineer and chemist who 
amassed a large fortune, a great portion of which at 
his death in 1890 he set apart as a fund for annual 
prizes to such persons as during cacli year shall ha\e 
contribuiiKl most materially to itiu benefit ot man- 
kind. There are five of these prizes, each wortli 
about jC^.ono, and they are given iii the following 
departments: physics, chemistry, physiology or 
medicine, literature, and peace {irumution. 

Modi, General Count (1849 a Japanese 
siildicr who achu ved great uistuictioii by his able 
and successful conduct of the siege of Port Arthur, 
lie was a man of great sunplicity of character, a 
poet, and a statesman, and startled the woild when 
on the day of the funeral of the bite Emperor of 
ayian he committed suicide, his wile s.'icrifiting her 
lib nt the same tmif,— an old-timc Jaiwuiesc jiatiiouc 
custom now sekloin followed. _ ^ 

Mollehene, J. (1737-1823), a Royal Academician who 
produced numerous sculptuies during a lung niid 
SHcce-.sful career, and was said to iiavo realised 
;^2oo,OfX) by llie exercise of hb arr 
Mordau, Ullax (b. 1849), an author and physician 
who is a native of Uud.iiiest ami settled ui I'aiis in 
18S0, wJiere he h.is since rcsnlcd am! been an active 
literary fore e. IIk best -known worics arc Dein:»era- 
rtm and 7 ’Ac Drone\ Must Die. 

Nordanfoldt (b. 1844} was born in .Sweden and as 
the inventor of the Nonienfeldt niaclimc gun, tlie 
subniaruiG boat, and certain improved torpedoes 
li.^s achieved a wide reputation, 

”£>oi'dlca. Madame (18^9-1914), an eminent vocalist 
rtnd operati! aiiisl Slu- is a native of Atiienc-.i. 
Her first operatic rippcai, av.ee in l.ondonwas made 
in 1887, I-icr great rSlt was that ol JMar^ucriie. 
MoFfoiki Duke ot Id. 1817), is Vienuer Duke and 
Earl, and Heredilary L.irl Marsh.d ol England He 
h.is filled many publn yvositions boili in ami out ot 
Parhaiiieiit, anil served m the S011II1 African caiii- 
]).lign as captain in the Imperial Yeomanry, riom 
1895 to 1900 lie was Postmaster-General. 

Morman, Sir Henry (b 1858), educated at 
Harvard, Leipzig, and in Erame Was .inactive 
jnuriialist for many years, bemg connected at 
liilicrcMt times with the Pall Mall Iwt^sette^ the 
J)atly Chrouirle and other papers, and in 1903 
founded the IPorltPs Work He represented 
Wolverhampton buulh m Parliament from 1900 
to 1910 and lias sat for Blackburn since 1910. 
Knighted i.i • 

Morman Neruda, Madame (I.ady Halid). 

Violinist to Queen Alexandra. (See Halle, Sir Cjg) 
North, Lord (1713-1792). W.is Premier from 1770 to 
J782, and responsible in great furt for the Anienum 
Wat of Independence. 

Morthclllfe, Alfr «4 C. Harmaworth, let 
Baron (b. 1865), one of the most t>roinment men in 


modem journalism, and owner of a controlling 
interest in the Times. Started Answers in 18M with 
his broflicr. Cecil Harnisworih, now M.P. lor the 
Droitwich Division. In 1894 the H.innsworths pur- 
chased the hvemn^ Nenvs, of which they soon made 
a valuable property. In 1896 the Daily Mail was 
Started, and became very successful. Lord North- 
clilfe, as the head of the publishing company which 
runs the various Harmsworth publications and papers 
his shown immense business aptitude. Was rc- 
wartlcfl with a bamiietcv in 19^4 ami elevated to the 
peerage in 1905. Has made his papers prominent 
during the w.ir by a strong war policy. 

Morttaeote, Lord 1 1846- 1911), son of the first Earl 
of Iddesleigh and Governor-General of the 

omnionwealth of Australia, 1903-1908. 
rtou, The Hon. Mrs. (1808-1878), was a grand- 
daughter of Sheridan, a juietes^ ancl a novelist whose 
beauty and literal y g'.fts won her renown. 
Nostradamus, Michel de (1503 -1566), a notorious 
astrologer and phy-iri.in. whu attracted French 
Society by his many pn-dictions. and enriched hini- 
velt by tr.iding u)m>ii impular crefliility. 

Novalis (i77.>-T8t>i). a ^jaxu]l poet, who enriched liis 
country's liierrii4ire by anuiwt'er of poetic romances 
ofgru.it beauty. He has been styled the “German 
Ptiscal”; his real n.inie wics von Hardenburg.^ 
Muma Pompilius was, accorduig to tradition, the 
second King of Itonie and the founder of Roman 
Gercmoniil Law. He is said to have reigned 
thirt) -nine years in absolute peace in the 7th century 
before the- Chnstrah era. 


O 

Oates, Titus (ctrea a notorious informer 

.igaiiist Koiimm Catliohc.s in tlie reign of Charles II. 
urho was given .1 substantial pension for having, it 
was believed, exposed a plot against the King, but 
m tile following year, on being discovered to have 
cimiimtted jierjuty and forgery, which involved the 
pro*-oi uiion, conJummtion, and execution of a 
number of persons who v>eie not guillv, he himself 
w IS pilloned and snuenc fd to imprisonment for life. 
■Wlicn William in came to the throne, how ever, he 
w.i itfirdoned ami .'njain grained a life annuity. 

Oberlin, J. P. (1740-1820), an Alsatian clergy m.in 
film'd J«« 111-, philaritlirojiy .md rt-iTiark.ible .surv ices 
to the people v<f W.ildbach, whom he instructed in 
agncuUiue nu^nstries, and other puisuits, and wu', 
decorated with tlic Legion of Honoui l>\ Louis X\ 1 

O'Brien, William (b 1852). For soars a prijiuint.iit 
!v.atioiiali'>t lender, cdiior of IhuUd In 'and, founder 
of the All fur IrcLiiid League . imprisoned lur i.'-er 
two jcais I'ublished his Rirolletl/o/is m 190J. 
Rctiiod /roiri Parliament in to'v;; re-electcii lyiu. 
Lstran^'i-d trom tlie Redmundites. Resigned again 
III iqi4, hut re electeil uriuiipOscil 

O'Brien, William Smith (iRc<:;-i8bt). w.isa noted 
Irish politual agitator, who sat m Pailianieui for a 
tune III 1848 he led nii uibuirei,tinn iry iiioveiiient of 
the " Y<»Lmg Ireland” p.iuy vlhich wa.s quicklv 
suppressed, he himself bciog arre-ilc-d, tried for high 
tieason, an-l sentenced to death He was not 
executed, liiiw'cvi r, but sulijected to transporhilioii 
and lecened Ins frvedom in 1856. 

Ockham, William of (1 .70 1340), was an English 
scholar and philosopher who espoused the c.iuse of 
Nominalimi with sutticieiit succes.s to create a 
philosophical school. lie was stvled “The luvinci- 
ble Doctor,” bi-longed to the Order of Franciscans, 
and for some time held a lectureship in the Univer- 
sity of P.irib 

O’Connell, Daniel (i775-t^ 47)> riie Irish “Libera- 
tor,” a.s lie w'as Crillr-d, was a famous orator and 
politician and a liii'Iily successful barrister In 
Parhanieut lie advocated the cause of Ireland with 
courage and audacity. Ilis agitation for Repeal was 
iinnicnst'ly popular w ith liis cuiiiitTyiiien, but famine 
and division did niiicli to brtsik his party up, and ho 
died an old man at Genoa, liaving lost his i^asp on 
the “ Forward ” movement in the land of his oirtn. 

O’Connor, Feargue (179^1855). an Irisli lawyer 
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who bccnme prominent in the Chartist agitation, and 
^at in Parliament for a number of years. }}is eccen- 
tricities, however, were a hindrance rather than help 
to the cause, and led to disorderly scenes in the 
House of Commons, and ultimately he was found to 
have become of hopelessly unsound mind. 

O'Connor. IT. P., M.P. (b. 1848), one of the most 
successful journalists and editors oi recent years. 
Entered upon newspaper life in 18^7, and after some 
strenuous struggling found employment in London 
in 1870 on the Daily Telegraph. Entered I*nrli.iment 
as an Irisli Nationalist in 1880, and is there still. Sits 
for the Scotland Div. of I-iverpooI. Foundetl .'Mid 
edited .successively the Star, Sun, 1 / ec-i’/y Sun, 
and other papers, is an eloquent speaker 
and a brilliant writer, with broad symp.itliies jind 
.1 knowledge of the world nhicli he turns to good 
account. 

Oersted, Hans 1 C. (1777-18^1). the Danish philo- 
sopher and scientist, whose tfiscov cries in elertnral 
research did imicli to help forward the inventiuii ot 
the electric telegr.iph. He was Professor of Natural 
I’lnlosopliy to the University of Copenhagen. 

Offa was King of Mercia from circa fvj to 71)6. and 
hail a wiirlike career. After coiisulerable conquests 
m Wales he built an enibnnkiiient from the Dee 
to the Wye, iixi miles long, whu-h was called Offa's 
dyke, fragments of which still remain. He imt>o.scd 
“ Peter's Peiic e" as a gift to the Pope for ab'.olution. 
Offenbach, Jacques (1810-1880), was a nanve of 
Cologne, but settled in Pans in 1833. and lived there 
for the rest of his life. He w.is .in aci umpMshed 
conductor lud composer, i'ud for a tune is as es- 
ceedingly popular His biirlcsnuc oi».-ras were 
the cleverest things of the kind that had bnn 
written, and wctc played in evir^ part of the world 
with great success. His rhuf coiiiposiiions witc 
“L a Grande Duthesse," “La Ikllc H^ltne,' 
“Orphde aux T'nleis,” "Madame Pavart," and 
•' Genevieve de llrabant." 

Oglethorpe, General was the founder 

of Georgja, George TI htiviny granted him a hirge 
‘ ict of Colonial land to be used a.s a setth mimii for 
xilcd Ge*rni.'n Protestants and lingiish dcblors. 

Ohm, George Simon (1787 -1854), was the discoverer 
ot the unit of electrical rc-sistctiice, wh'ch is ki. mn as 
‘s law. lie was a native of li.ivar.a, ami gamed 
much fame as a |iliysicist aii'l mathematician. 

Oku, Count (h 184^). is the noted J.ip,U!Cse general 
who, for his Services against Ctim.i in was 

■'rc.'ttecl Riiron. At the outbreak ol the war with 
Russia m 1004 he was appointed to the comn'am^ of 
the seconct a»my. He captureil Kinchaii in M.iy, 
1004, and from that tune fo.ward distniguishud lutn- 
self by Miccessivc vii lories, taking conspicuous part 
in the' Pal lie of Li 'll! -y ring. 

Olaf, Bt. (‘70$- 1030), tin; first Christian King and 
patron saint of Norw.iy. Was on the Noiwcgian 
throne when li'-lielred' was King of Ibitam. A 
soldier of great prowess, dethroneil by Canute in 
1029, and subsequently slain in battle. 

Oldcastle, Sir John (1360-141?), became knoivn as 
"the good l-ord Cobham," liavmg married the 
heiress of the peer of that name. Distinguished 
liin'setf in arms under Henry IV. and V , but fell 
into disfavour because of the ’warmth with which be 
advocated the doctrines of Wyclif, for which he 
was burned to death as a heretic. 

Ollphant, lAurenoe (xSz^-isSB), was educated for 
the Bar. but drifted into autliorsliip and jo'iqialism, 
and wrote several notable books Sat in Parliament 
from 1865 to 186& In 1870 published Piccadilly, a 
brilliant satirical novel. Was Correspondent to Tht 
Times during the Franco-German War, and after- 
wards ; and. coming under the influence of Thomas 
Lake Harris, the American spiritualist, he became 
lost to the world of letters and subsequently took up 
the scheme for the colonisation of Palestine for tlie 
JcH’s, dying— after a residence for sonica time near 
Mount Carmel— at Twickenham. 

Ollphant, Mrs. Margaret (z8a3-t897), a remark* 
ably prolific novelist and writer, some of whose 
stories achieved deserved popularity, notably The 
Chronicles of Carhngfom, Salem Chapel, and 


The Marriage ^Elinor. She also wrote niiineroua 
historical and ciuical works and biograpliies, besides 
some popular books for children. 

Olivarez, Count (1587-X645), was a famous Spanish 
Statesman, who troni 1631-1043 controlled the atiairs 
ul lus country, but lus tyranny caused the rebellion 
whicli led to'his banishment. 

Omar 1 . (5U1-644) was second Caliph of the 
Mohainiiicdaiis, and tiu' first to be designated the 
Commander of tlit: 1 aithfuL He conquered byria, 
Mesopotamia. Persia, Egypt, .uid Palcatme, reigned 
iroiii O347644, and died at the liands ol a slave. 

Omar Khayyam iluurijbcd m t!ie utn and 12th 
centuries. Was the great Persian Poet whose 
•• Rubaiyat" was made known to English readers by 
Edward i it/geiald ill 1859 The iiiixiiire oi lU} sticisiu 
and phaus'ipiiy cuiiniuicd in this woik luis a peculur 
clurm and tascinatiun, and numerous Omar Kli.iyyam 
societies have L>een loriiied m England and America. 

Omer Pasha (1806-1871), a '1 urkisli general who 
distiiiguislied Imiisell in the Crimean War, defeated 
the Russians at Eupatona in 1855. and fought against 
the insurgents m CieU’ in 1HU7. He was an Austrian. 

Onslow, Earl of (1B53 1911), fultilleJ several 
diplonuitic .ludinimsterulappomlments, Imving been 
twice Under bccretary ior the Colomes, Uiider- 
bccrctary lor 1 nclu, and President ot tiu. Board uf 
Agriculture. Was honi t 88H to 1893 Governor of 
New Zealand, and in 1905 rt ccived ilie appomiment 
of Chairuinn ot t ommiitLes in tiic House 01 Lords. 

Ople, Amelia (i7tK>-iH‘i3), an j’nglisli Iiuve'ist and 
writer of sciitiim niai stories whicii had consi IcraLle 
v»gue lor ptriod She beuniie a Quakeress, in 
1825, Aiid was die wife ol John Dpic, the artist, whose 
LtUutfi on /'atuliui> sna pubiiAiied alt- r lus dead). 

Opie, John (1761-1807), a ceU bi.itcd Ji.ngli.sli oamter 
whose hist''* ical piduris were hig'.ly valued in h.s 
day. He was buriw'd m Si. J'aul’s Gathmlral. " Petei 
Pindar" (Dr I'a ov/ I'ltroduct ii Uiin 10 Luiidoit as 
"the torn.sli Wonder.’ H’ painting 01 “Ihc 
Murder of KiZ2iu (1-87) c.iiistcl a great sensation 
Orchardson, Sir wm. Q. Ii835-i9i^i> emmeiit 
K.A. (knigmcd k;"?), wbo-ve .suoject pictures and 

I xntraits gamed Imii a Ingli reputation. .\:iiortg 
us bfst-Uiiowii woiKa are “.Napolcon 1 . on bturd 
11 ..M.&. iiilkrophon " (] urchased for the nation, 
under the Chantrey bequest), “Un Manage de 
Coin enant c.” and ns sequel **Un M.niagu dt* Con- 
vcnaiicc — After." He was born m Ivduib'jrvdi. Ills 
son Cliarles (I). 187'') is a si,l*jt*ct iMiinter oi ability 
who has also disiinguislitn liiii.scll in i>o/iiaiture, 
O'Rell, Max (1848 1903), the uen-namc «a Paul 
Blouet, a rrerich writer, loi'rnali'st, and teacher of 
French, whose Jeh Bull and lIis Island was one 
of Uic most poimlnr oouk>^ ot the time. 

Origans, Duo d’ (b i(i&9), is the dnef of the 
Bourbon-OrlcMiis family ana eldest son ul die* late 
Comte de 1 ’. n.s lie w.isinann d to tliu Archdiiebess 
Mane Dorutbt"i of Austrii m 2896. In he wai: 
exiled ft om I ranee, .uul a siibse-quent visit to J'ans 
sutqectcd IjiiJt lo seetwid i xpuiiion. lie has s< rved as 
a sokher in li-dia, and has a Jiousc at Wood Norton. 
Orslnl, Folioe (I8i9-i8i;8), an llaban patriot and 
revolutiomsl who, being cenvieted of un attempt 
with explosive bombs in 1&5H upon tlie life of 
Napoleon III., was executed along witii lus fellow 
consiiirator, Picri, in Pans. 

Osier, Sir Wm., Bart. (b. in Canada 1849), 
Regius Professor of Medicine. Oxford University, 
sinee 1904 ; has had a distinguislied i areci and been 
honoured by many Univrrsiiie’s m Cannd.i (where ho 
was born), the United btali-s, and Great Jintain. Is 
autilirr of nunu’ious medical works, uitluding A 
System of Medicine, in 7 vols. 

Osman I. (1259-1326) w.is the leader of the Tartar 
forces which overran the Eastern Roman provinces 
m 1299, evcntuallyi^etthng there and establisliing the 
Ottumah rule. 11 c was a native of Bithynia. 
Osman Dlgna (b. 1836), a Soudanese rebel general 
*who for many years cominauded the army of the 
Mahdt, and showed bravery and tactical skill m 
opposing the Egyptian and British forces. After the 
defeat at Omdurman bis career was at an end. He 
lias since been a military prisoner at Haifa. 
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Osman Pasha (t835'19''o) was a famous Turkish 
eeneral who achieved renown in the war with Servia 
In 1R70. and in 1877 conducted the splendid defence 
of Plevna appiin^t the Russians, 

Oswald, Bt., Kmg of Northumbria from 625 10643, 
aided by St. AUian, cstahlislied Christianity amongst 
his siibicct<k He was slam in battle with Penda, 
King of Mercia. 

OttlAy. Roar-Admiral Sir Charles Ei., R.N., 

M.V.O. {h 1853), served with distinction in the Navy, 
in the many seas and luiuicrous engagements ; from 
X89Q to X90} w'as Naval Attach^ to the Maritime Courts 
ancl served in that rapacitv in Jn|>an, Russia, Italy 
and the United States Was Secretary of the Com- 
mittee of I riiperial Defence, and .ictert as British Naval 
Kepresent.iiivc at the Hague Conference of 1007, 
Oi<way, Thomas (1651-168-), an eminent English 
'.rainiitist w Iiose tragedy Venice Preserved *' is stiil 
occasionally pcrforiiiod. lie died m destitution. 
■*Oulda’* (Allx^ Louise du la Kani<l). an Kngtbh 
novelist (1340-10-18), born ai Bury St. Edmunds of 
Frenrh extractum, whose works have lic-n highly 
popiiUr. M iny of her si ones glow witli pri2,sion and 
pct-try, and tlicre is aUv.i\s a roin.intic setting f«» 
them,' Her bi‘sL-If lull Arc C^uat-r Tivo 

Ji/otfis, ll'anUa, and soztW. In she was 

found to be living m stoutened rncuiiisUnces in an 
obscure luilian town. A Civil List pension of j^tSo 
was Kr.u't''d III her in 10 >7. She died in loc^S 
Ouseley, Rev. Sir Prederlok Gore (18^5-1880) 
was a wi'll-knoun org ivM and ci'iiipi'ser if music, 
mostly fur the t'liurch Ic was aLi lli' .uithor oi 
.sever.ii teilinical books on m sic ilis ..dher was 
Sir Gore Ousclcy (1770-18 j 4 ', who was oui Anibassavlor 
m Pcrsi J III iRin ; while the brother of tin* latter, Sir 
William ('uaclev /i 7 fc 7 -iai-M wa- .d i disiirguislic'! 

‘ *rieiitali'»t. Ano'Mer (liploni.itic €■ - brity of the 
tamily was Sir W'l ."n C'-ne Onseky 11797-1860), 
son wf Sh SViliuini and < misiu of Sir Trcdi^nck 
Outram, Sir James (i8..>ii-iBoj), a f.iinons British 
Cr-ner i\ who served with spliadid ciuauictiuii in 
India for the greater part of his hfc He went 
through the Mutiny with conspicuoi.a hcnism and 
also HI liu'ved renown in the Afglunaiul oilier cam- 
paigns His btightrst hint Is wore won m the rehef. 
defence and lapturc of Lucknow, and when he died 
he i.'tts given a public funeral 111 Wc'iiinin.ler Abbey, 
a striking monuineiit being erected to Ins ineinory 
Oil the slab covering Ins grave in tlie Nave he is 
described as “the B.iwrd of >:.dia *’ 

Over beck, Frederick Johann (1789 rsep), a 
native of Llibcek, ai.d Ic.ider of the artistic sclinol 
which aimed at the revival of the pre- Renaissance 
style of priiwting icriplur.il suiijects. Although he 
had a ha ril struggle he uUiinalelv w'on suciess. and 
his frescoes and iwintJiigs are now highly valued, 
Overbury, Sir Thomas -1613). a man of note 
and infuK'ine in the tunc 'if j.itites 1 Incurring the 
hatred of tiic Cooitti .» of 1 ss* x aiul inr lo er, Carr, 
•iitfe King's favourite, by indeavou'ing to prevent the 
Coiinress procuring a divorce .in<i iiianying C trr, the 
pair ohkiined Overliury's coinmr al to the I'owci, 
where he was afterwards fcinui poisoned. They 
were found guilty of .he triiiic, bu, their only 
punishment was li.inisiiiiiert from t'onrt 
Ovid 143 B c* -A.U. 18I, ibi- f iinous Latin poet (Pabhus 
Ovidius Naso), whoic •• Mclamo-phoscs " and “Art 
of Love" are among the beat known evamptes of 
Roman literature ot the lighter Lind He died in 
baiushinent. 

Owen, Blr Richard (1804-180=). was superintendent 
of the Natural History department of the British 
Museum, and a biologist wlio did grc.al service to 
scitmee by bis numerous works. He declined the 
theory of oripinic evulutiou, but 'vucre his research 
did not conflict with the opinions of the more modern 
school of scientists he was a successful and esteemed 
worker, and was reckoned by uAny tlie greatest 
palaeontologist since Cuvier. 

Owan. Robert (i^yi-if^). Socialist and philanthro- 
pist, devoted his life and fortune to the carrying out 
of his theories, and estahlislied socialistic colonies in 
Lanarksliire, Hampshire, and America, which, 
•Itliough at times very promiseful of success, had 


ultimately to be abandonod. His book, Alrw I^ieu 
of Hutruin SoeMyt published in i8ia, aroused con- 
siderable discussion. His son, Robert Dale Owen 
(x8oi--i 877), was also a social reformer, wlio became 
a spiritualist, and was for some time prominent in 
American politics as a slavery abulituiiiist. 

Oxford, Bishop of. (See Gore.) 

Oyama, Fleld-lKIajPshal Prince jb. 1844), was 
Japanese Munster for War in 1894. and conun.mdcd 
the Second Army in the Japanese war with China. 
Ill the Kiisso-Ja|>anese War he held the duel 
conimaivi, and diS|il.iyi.d remarkable military power. 
He had under luin about aoo,ooo men at the Battle of 
Liaiwyang, where he scored a great vrictory ; wliile 
at the Battle of Slia-lio lie liad a still greater force 
and attained a furtlier triumph. 


P 

PaderewakI, Ignoce Jan (b. 1&60), tlie celebrated 

pianist and composer wlm w,is liorii in Russian 
I'o'and. CouU! play the piano at three, at seven w'as 
pl.'-ccd iiniler uii ,ibie le.ichcr, ami in a tew yoars 
luade pubS'.i apprarai.ces It w.^s not un'il 189'j that 
I'.e made his first appear.ince 111 L.onilon. 

rag&nlnl» NfoCoJo (1784-1840), a lainous violinist, 
and one of the most expert performers on tiiaC 
iiislriinient wlio e\er li\td. Whercvt-r lie played he 
crejted a great sensation, and drcuniu'.ateJ a loitune 
of ^.rno.oix* ,1., tlie reward of his genius. 

Page, Walter H. (b. 1855), United States Ambassador 
to Great ilritaiii siiiLe 1913. and a iiieiuber of tbc imb* 
iL^biiig fniii of Doiibleday, Page & Co., New York, 
llu', edited 7 he l-ornm. thr Atiantu Alonthlj, and 
the If o*ni'\ H'prh (New York), 

Pagfi, Sir James (1814 1899!, a errat surgeon who 
Vds Strgcaui-biirgvon to (Juicn Victoria, and stood 
at liic iu*ad <*t his profession in hngliind. Was 
i< ated a baroiK ' 111 1871. and President of tlic Royal 
College of burgeons m 1875. 

Paine, Tltomaa (17^7 1809), a noted writer on 
pohlu al and rLii,;ious subjects, whose A’n ftir of Man 
caiis.t il great . uii'niotion win n publislird in 1791, and 
led to ms pio.secutiou fur blaspliciny. He cscapid to 
Eranre, and was made a member of the National 
Convt.iiion. A£f cj Jiiiason was pubhslicd, 

and ag'.m tus tipinions roust'd strong o]>posilion. 
brom 'leJ'ved m the United States. 

Faleatrlxia, Giovar.nl (153.1-1594), a distinguished 
Italian musical ..oinnoser, chicft)' of Church mu.sic. 
all of which wasirarked by stioiig spiritual fcr\our. 
In 15^)5 he con po'.r-n ihrec Masses at tlic direction 
of the Council of Trent whicli set tfie standard ut 
ccclesiastic.il iiiujic of that desciipt.on. 

Paley, William (1743-1805), a famous diiinc and 
writer on religion and pniloso[)Iiy His EvidaUfs of 
Christtantt , and tiemettli cf Mot al and Folihcal 
Philosophy g.iineil him a great re| lutatioii. 

Pal£rave, Blr Franola (i788-i86i).d much esteemed 
liistori.in, who wroie The Rise and Pi egress of thr 
Engliih l cifiruonv-'ealth, A Ht'^tory vj Aorntaudy, 
and A ttnlory or ihe Anglo-Saxons. He was 
kniglited iii 1B32. Hic son. Franris Turner 1‘algi.ivc 
(i6iu>4-i897), w'as a poet oi devotional instincts, who 
was Professor of Poetry at Oxloid, and edited the 
muth-t'steemed Gomtrt 7 mt.v«n- Another son, 
William (ollord Palgr.ne (1826-1888), was.! traveller, 
diplomatist, and prose w riter ol 1 on.siilerablc ability. 

Palissy, Bernard (ttred 1510 1589), was a dis- 
tinguislied Ercncli jiotter, who after years of struggle 
and self-denial discove.'^ed the art of producing wlnte 
enamel, after whicli he became fanious and set up a 
porii-Uin factorj in Pans, wlnrh was iiatroncscd by 
Kojalts. Eiiibr.tsing the Reformed religion he 
narrowly cscapetl destruction in the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. He was thrown into the Bastille 
in 1588, and died in tliat prison the year following. 

Palladio, Andrea (1518-1580), tiic great Italian 

I architect, who iiitrtKluced the style of architecture 
known as Palladian, which was long considered the 
most yierfect exposition of tJie art. His masterpiece 
if the Church of the Redeemer at Venice. 

PallM, Peter Blmon (z74i-i8tt), a Ceimaa 
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tnyellcr and naturalist, who was employed in the 
service of Catherine of Russia in vanous expeditions, 
which resulted in many important discoveries m 
Siberia and the Caucasus. 

Palllnr* Sir William (1830-1882), was for many 
years an active worker in the field of ^un and pro- 
jectile nidnufacture. The Palliser gun was famous in 
Its day, and was introduced about 1870. It was of 
cast-iron external construction, lined with a tube of 
wrought iron, and served to convert the old smooth 
lM>re guns into nded anus. Sir WiJliam also invented 
Palliscr shot. 

PalmeVt Sir C. H.« M.P. (1822-1907), was the 
founder of the great shipbuilding works at Jarrow 
which bear liis name. He became connected with 
the coal industry wliile young, and was prompted to 
begin sliipbuilding in order to solve the problem bf 
conveying coals to London with greater celerity than 
had theretofore prevailed. He liuilt an iron screw 
steamer capable of conveying suo tons of rcial to the 
capital, ana not long afterwards had a considerable 
fleet of steam colliers afloat. Sir Cliarles may be said 
to have built J arrow, and was Its first mayor. The 
firm's works cover over 100 acres, and they now con- 
struct the heaviest class of battleships. 

Palmer. Bdward Henry (1840-1882), a noted 
linguist who did valuable work for the Palestine 
Exploration Fund in 1868-1872, and later entered the 
sendee of the British Government and was employed 
in various negotiations with Oriental races. He was 
lulled by natives of the Sinai Pciimsuli in 1882. 

Palmer, John (r742>-x8i8), orignvitor of the m.!!!- 
coach postal service in 1782. Being promoted 
to the Post Oflice secretaryship, he was the iiie.uis of 
introducing many important reforms, and was 
rewarded with a grant ol jCso.ooo and a pension ot 
;^3,oorj a year, lie was originally a theatrical 
manager at Bath. 

Palmereton. Ylsoount (1784-1865). was a 
distinguished English statesman, who entered 
Piirhaincnt in 1807 and sat almost continuously, for 
one constituency or another, until ins death. Before 
the jjassiiig of the Kcforni Bill lie wasa Conservative, 
but afterwards joined the Liberals, and was fur the 
best })art of his career in office. In 1R07 he was a 
Junior Lord of the Admiralty ; from xSoo to 1828 was 
Secretary for War. After that served iinny years 
us Foreign Secretary, became Home Secretary m 
185s, and First Lord of the Treasury m 1853. In 
1859, after being defeUed the previou, year, he was 
again Prime Minister and reiiiaineci in that office 
until his death. He was buried m Westminster 
\bl>ey. 

Panoraa. St., the patron saint of children, was the 
son ot a Roman noble, and came to Britain m the 
reign of Diocletian, where he was put to cltsith :it the 
age of fourteen for refusing to renounce Chnsiianity. 

Panizzl. Sir Antony (1797-1879), an ltalia.i 
political exile, who in 1831 was a|>puintcd to the 
Assistant Lilnrarianship and Keepership of the 
Pnnted Books of the Briiish Museum. In 1856 he 
liecanie Principal Librarian, retiring in 1S06, after 
whicli he was made K.C.D. The great Reading 
Room was constructed from his designs. 

Paoll. Paaquala (1725-1807), a ivited Corsican 
patriot wlio fought gallantly lor his country's 
ireedom. but was compeliea to take refuge in 
Englanri. He was buried in Old St. Pancras Churoli- 
yard, m London, but his remains were afterwards 
removed to Corsica. 

Papin. Danis (1647-1714), a French mathematician 
and scientist wlio settled in England .and made a 
considerable reputation in scientific (lircles. He 
invented the condensing pump, and was the first to 
use a safety valve. His discoveries m connection 
withvsteam power entitle him to be reckoned amongst 
the first to put tliat power to any practical test. 
He was, for a time. Curator of the Royal Society. 
.^araoelgUB, PhlUppus A. (1.193-154 ). was a 
famous Swiss mystic and alchemist, ana for a time 
was Professor of Physic and Surgery in the 
University of Basle. His skill in medicine was un- 
aloubtodly great, but he forsook the beaten track, 
asid devoted the neater part of his life to expert* 


ments in alchemy, in the course of which he made 
numerous important discoveries, being the first to 
employ laucbiium and antimony in phamacy. 

PariB, JHatthew of (1195-1359), a Benedictine 
monk of St. Albans who wrote a Hutoty ^ 
Bngiandjrom 1066 to 1259, a book which is of con- 
siderable value. He owed the name by which he 
became known to his early studies in the University 
of Purls. 

Park. Monifo (t77t-z8o 6), a famous Britbh traveller 
who in 1799 published an account of his Travels in 
the Intenorqf Africa, a work which caused a con- 
sulerable sensation and Wiis highly popular, re- 
counting as it did mnny wondtrrul stories of 
adventure in a then unknown part of the worlc 
He explored the Gambia and tlie Niger and was 
drowneil m the latter nver during an attack upon his 
canoe by hostile natives. 

Parker. Sir Gilbert (h. 1862). a Canadian-born 
novchst who, after a journalistic c.irecr in Australia 
and el&ewhcrc, went to London and soon acquired a 
considerable rtpntatum as a writer of skilful stories. 
Ills earlier no\ els dtal with Frendi'Canadian Me m 
a telling and picturesque manner. In Uttr years ho 
lias changed the scene of hu stones somewhat. He 
was knighted in 1900, and sin< c then lias s.it m Parlia- 
ment for Gravesend m the Conservative interest. 

Parker. Joseph (1830-1902;, a popular Noncon- 
formist preacher and author, who settled in London 
in 1869 At the Poultry Chapel, and became an active 
force 111 the religious work 01 London. He built the 
City Temple, and ministered there up to the time of 
his death. His vigorous preaching dlv ..ttracted 
large congrcgntioiis. Dr. Parker was V :e Chairman 
of the Coimregdtional Union. 

Parker, Matthow (i 504 -t 575 )> Archbishop of 
Canterbury from 1559 until nis death. lie superin- 
tended the translation and production of what is 
called the Bishops' Bible, and also liad a great part 
m the prepanitioii of the Book ot Conmion I'rayer. 

Parker, Theodore (iBio-ibOo), a distinguished 
American Unitarian Minister and writer, who figured 
prominently in the anti-slavery agitation, and 
published a nuinhcr of works on religious subjects, 
remarkable for tlieir advanced ojanions. 

Parkee, Sir Henry (1813-1806), was bom in 
Warwickshire, and eimgraterl to New South Wales 
in 1839, He had a strugKlmg life for a tune, but, 
showing much ability tor the discussion of public 
questions, he was returned to the Legislative C^ncii 
m 1854. Made a member of the Ministry 111 xS66, he 
sub .equcntly ftllctl the post of Preiiiwjr of New South 
Wall's five times. 

Parkmaxi, Francis (1823-1891), an American his 
tonaii, born at Boston, Massicliusrtts, whose works 
mainly deal ivith the history of Can<id.i. His Piemn’S 
ofFrarue tn the New IVorid and The Old Regime 
in Canada are standard works. 

Parnell, Charles Stewart (1846-1891), a dis- 
tinguished Iri-ih N.itionalist politician, who for ten 
years, from 1&80. was leader of his Pdrt3% and made 
it more powerful than it had ever been before. He 
succeeded m winning Mr. Gladstone's confidence, 
and so was largMy resiHuisible for the Home Rule 
puUcy which that statcsm.iii adopted towards the 
end of his rarhamentary career Parnell suffered 
imprisonment nioie than once, .ind his supposed 
complicity in Irish political crimes led to the fiimous 
charge made against him by The Titius^ which 
became the subject of u incinorable trial m which 
Parnell was acquitted, afterwarrls obtaining damages 
to the extent of ;£s5,ooa This was in 18^, and was 
cjuickly followed ny a divorce trial wliich resulted 
in his being deposed from the leadership of his 
Party, lie never recovered h:s lost ground, and 
died in iBoi a broken and disheartened man. 

Fapnell, Thoman (1(^^1718). an Irish ecclesiastic 
and poet, who w£ held in high esteem, and wrote 
numerous pieces of the ballad order with no small 
'success. His chief poem was " The Hermit." 

Parr, Bamual (1747-1825), was a famous if dogmatln 
scholar and cleric wno wrote largely on educational 
questions. He held the living of Hatton in Warwick* 
shire for forty years. 
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Pmrr, ThomaJi (1483-1635), tho moat famous of 
English reputed centenarians, known as *' Old Farr,” 
said to have been bom and to have died in the years 
given, but on later evidence adiudged untrustworthy, 
mough he was certainW a celebrity for a long period 
prior to his death. He was buried ui the South 
Transept of Westminster Abbey, his gravestone 
recording that he lived in no less tlian ten reigns. 

Paprhaalua was a famous painter of ancient Cfreece, 
of whom the story Is ndated that he starved and tor- 
tured a man to death in order to portray with the 
fullest pos.sible realistic effect the final pliascs of 
mortal agony. He lived about 450 R.C. 

ParalSf Samuel (1653-1720), an American Congre- 
gational minister who was concerned m the prose- 
cution and execution of twenty persons fur alu'ged 
witchcraft at Salem in Massachusetts in and about 
the year 1(392, and was afterwards dismissed from 
his church for his share in these atrocious so-called 
judicial murdirs 

Parry, Sir Hubert Hastings, Bart. (b. 1848). 
Professor ol Music at Oxford anil Ducctor of the 
Royal College of Music. A prolific composer of 
numerous ovTes, c,int n.is. and other musical works, 
and an able wrUer on muMc.d subjects, his Studies of 
Great Comfo^ers ,nul ylrf of Music being amongst 
the chief works of ihcir rl.iss in modern lilerature. 

Parry, Rear-Admiral Sir William Edward 
(i79«3-r8s5), .m Areiio cxplorm and naval comtnaiuler 
of ^reat d>scinction, who undertu'^k sevt-r.il expe- 
ditions to Tiu. IV.iir regions and made numerous 
. jportanl di',. . . lV^v, knighted and appouitcJ 
Governor of Greenw i(,h Hospital. 

Parsons, Hon. Sir G. A. ('>. is head of 
the electrical and enmnocring works ol C, A. I’arsons 
and Co , and ol tiie Par.-o-is Marine Steam Tu/bme 
Co., Ltd , Newi a'-ilc-un - 1 ync, and inventor of the 
steam furl nne winch li.is I'iccted a r(‘iii.trk.ible im- 
provement in the jiropul aon of war and mercantile 
vessel. Is a C.H. and F K.S 

Partridge, Bernard (h. 1861), vas educated at 
Stonyluirst and began life as a stained glass designer, 
afterwards working at Imok illustratif'iis, Uitm for a 
time was on the suge ; hut since 1891 li.is been one 
of the chief artists on the staff of Pur.th. 

Pasoul, Blaise (1623-166*-’), a noted T rench phih'so 
tilic “ ' Letters exhilxt rcntaikablc 

1 gemus, and have been trauskitcd into all 
X'.uropcHii l.uigii;igos. He was a distinguished 
Ri.stheniaticlaii, and invcntc-d an ingeiiious aiith- 
nietical m.tchine, besides in.ikmg many brilluix.t 
experiments in hydrostatu .s and pneuni-ilics. 

Pasteur, Louis an enunent Fremh 

chemist and scientist, nho'je researches in connectuai 
with hv drophobia,bacterIi>lt»gy..'ird the spci ifu germs 
of cholera and oilier diseases, ‘h.ivu been of imuicuse 
benefit to human k'tul. He w.*!*; elected a nienilier of 
the At.idriiiy ol Fr.incc in tW**;, ami in his iatei years 
the IVistour Institute founded by luiu in Tans 
“attained universal celebrity. 

Paterculus, Calus Y., w.as an nninenr Toman 
historian under Augustus and 'I iberuis. Siicli frag- 
ment' f'f his work as h.2vi' been pisscrvcd are held in 
high esteem, though his narratiiu doe,s not extend 
later than A.D ay. 

Paterson. William (1605 -1710). .a Scottish financier 
who founded tho Hank ot flngkind, and oiiginated 
the famous Tkirit'ii eolomsation seheiiie. which re- 
sulted disastrou'dv. 

Paterson, William R*. M.A d'- 1^711. a novelist 
of f'ondde’Mblc gifts, who wrifi’sa- " Hciii.innn .Swift ” 
III'. Netftest r nf.S (k-'joj), J'Uc De »/// Man (ifA^t). 
.inil La ty 0/ the Wyht (1913). are- cxeellemi e\.uiipl( s. 

Patmore* Coventry (1823 1896). was a imich 
applet wted i»oet fit tho Victor*, n it.i, whose '* Aiigcl 
in the Hoii.o" rant a dcs(‘rvedl> high among modem 
poelr, a( hieveinerits. 

Paton, bir Mcel (i 32 t 1901 ),* scul]>tor. historical 
artist, arch.'eologist, and poet. \v,i«, .v isitive of Diiii- 
fennline. lii 1845 he* gained tiic premium 111 tlg> 
Westiiiiiester Il.ill (ompctiiion for his fresco "Tlie 
Spirit of Religion." He became liter Limner for 
Scotland to Queen Victoria, and devoted himself 
Oiainly to fAir>' and sacred subjects, and won great 


success by his well-known pictures “The Pursuit of 
Pleasure and “ Mon, Janua Vitse.’’ 

Patrick, Bt. {area 373-463). the patron saint of 
Ireland, concerning whom many miraculous stories 
are related, such as his reputed extemihiation of 
serpents from the island. He carried out a Christian 
mission, extending probably over about forty years, 
aniongi.t the Irish with great success, was consecrated 
bishoj) in 441, wrote a Confession and an Epistle, 
and upon dying at an advanced age was buried at 
Downpatrick. St. Patrick's day is March 17th, 
Pattecon* John Coleridge (1827-1871), after a 
brilliant career at Oxford took holy orders and 
became greatly interested in mission work, being for 
.some years asso^'iati'd with Dishop Selwyn in 
religious work in the .South Se.as. In 1861 he became 
Jlishop of M'':Jaiiesi'», ivher^ for ten years he served 
with signal success, but falling in with a savage band 
on one of the Santa Cruz islands was murdered. 

Patti* Adelina (F- iruncss CeclerstrOm), was bom in 
Madrid m 1843. Went to America w hiie very young, 
and first appeared in 1S59 in " Lucia di Lamincr- 
moor," in New York Her niArvollons voice and 
Tiriiliant execution made her iii'iiiediately famous. 
She went to EngLind in i86t, and from that time for 
many years was the most tiopular prima donna of the 
time, appearing m Lonaon, Pans, Berlin, Koine, 
Vipnn,i, etc , witn tnunipli^t success. Of late 
ears she h.r< practic.illy lived iu retirement as 
or castle-home, Craig y Nos, in Wales, only 
occasionally reappearing at concerts. Had a 
tremendous rect jiticin at a “ farewell " concert in the 
Albert Hall. London, in 1906. 

Pattlson, Do»>thy Wlndlow (1832-1878), a sister 
of Mark Pattusoii, who devoted a gre;.t part of her 
life to h0spit.1I work m Walsfiil, where she was 
known ,is "Sister and w.is revered for her 

saintly life and (Irvotum to the sick poor. 

Pattlson, Mavk (1813-1884), was connected with 
Lincoln College, Or ford, iiom 1839 until his dctfth, 
ami gave much time to li'ciary work, writing, 
among -.t other bonks, A Life of Isaac Casaidvr, 
A J ife of Miltou, and hi> own Memoirs. He 
marru'd hmilia Francis Strong m 1801, siie after 
wards becoming Lmly I hike. His seiinons exhibited 
a tendem y to ratior>.ilisin, and his contribution to the 
famous &ssays and Pesnn’^s, in 1860, made him. 
thc'i''-cfi>rward a man of intelk’Ctual inaik. 

Paul, Hbrbert (b 1853I Educated at Oxford S.^t 
m Pai liauic’in fr irn 1B92 to 1805 for South Edinburgh, 
and fur Norttiampion from 19 <6 to 1910, and has 
written much on ilie L'bv;>'al side of imlitics, besides 
prti’iucmg d very aide History of Modern hn^lafid, 
il’-, /.t/< of ErourU v.’as piibli'shcd iii 1906. 

Paul I. (1754-1801) was Emperor of Russia for the 
last five years of his life. Kis overbearing tem.ner 
and despotic acts caused h,m to be hated by tho 
nobles, who put him to death bv stntngiiiig. 

Paulus* Hefnrioh E. G. (1761-1851), the celebrated! 
German tlieologian ami scho!.ir. \V.ts a native of 
I^onbiTg, and, besi-lus fitlmg professorial i>ositions 
at the Lhiiv ersities of Jena, Wur, burg, and Heidel- 
berg, wrote numerous rationalistic woiks. 

Pausanias was a successful !?paitan general who 
captured Dyzantiiiin fioin the Persians, 479 B C He 
was subsequent'^ accused of irc'isoii, and, taking 
refuge 111 ,1 tcnqile, was allowed to starve to death. 

Paxton* Sir Jooaph (1P03 T865). was lu*.td gardener 
to the Dukeof r>evonsliirt*at Ch.ns’vorlh, and, having 
acqiiirccl a gre.it rc-pntation for Ins effectivo building 
of glass .structures, was employed to design ihe- 
fabric of the first great exhibition in London in 1851, 
.subsequently set up at S>denh.ini .is the Crystal 
PaUce. W.1S knighted m 1851, and sat in Parha<iictit 

’ for Coventry from 1854 to 1804. 

Payn, James (1830 189SI, a prolific and popular 
novelist, who edited Chambers's foumal for sixteen 
years, and the Coruhtil Magaaine from tfkta to 1896. 
He wasga racy sturv-tcller and possessed a fund of 
quiet humour. Hif. most popular stories were Lost 
Sir Masstn/'fierd ami Mamed EeneatA J/tun. 

Paabody* ^orge (1795-1869)1 American nier 
chant vriio lived for the greater part of his life iiv 
London, and, acquiring a la/tre fortune, bequeathedT 
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immense sums for phnanthropic purposes in England 
and the United States. His git^s to London alone 
amounted to half a million sterling^ and were the 
means of establishing important colonics of improved 
du'cllmgs for the working classes. 

Pearson. Cyr.l Arthur (l>. 1866), managing 
director of C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd., and Pear\0H's 
JVeekly^ Pearson" r MagazifUt and other well-known 
papers and pubhcations. 

Pearson, John (16(3-1086), was a Royalist divine of 
note in the early clays of tlie Civil War, but lived in 
obscurity during the Coiiiiui •nwcalth. At the 
Restoration he came into favour again, and w.'is 
appointed Chaplain to the King. Later he was mads 
Bishop of Chester. He was the author of numerous 
worKs, inrln.hiig An Pxpnsttton the Creed. 

Pearson, John Loughborough (d. 'l97)f an 
able architect, pupil oi Sir Gilbert Scott, and his 
successor ini lie surveyorshipof Westminster Aldiey, 
where both are buried. Pearson’s most conspicuous 
work was Truro CathedraL 

Pearson, Sir Weetman D. (Sec Gowdray. 
Lord.) 

Peary, Rear-Admiral Robert Edward (b. 

1854). All Anicriran Arctic explorer who went to 
Greenland in T 83 'i, itml in 1891-1890 conducted a 
sledging ex|)cdition towards the Pole. In 1893. 1895. 
and 1898 Peary Wiis again in the Arctic regions ; and 
in 1900-1903, 111 tlie course of a further protricted 
atteinpt, he reached the highest latitude tliereto 
attained on the Wc^tem Hemisphere. Again, in 
1905, he left New Yi>rk on board the specially 
equipped expedition ship Roosevelt, .md the follow- 
ing spring succeeded in touching 87 degs. 6 min. 
N. latitude. On Apnl 6th, i909,diowever, he suc- 
ceeded in actually re.aching the Pole, and visited 
England m May, T9ia Ifls book describing his 
later experiences iii the Arctic regions is the most 
intcrestmg of all the books hitherto written on the 
subject, and is valuable for its splendid series of 
illustrations from photograiihs of the actual scenes 
described. It may be added that the chum of 
Dr. Cook to have preceded Commander Pt.tr\ in the 
discovery of the Pule has bwn abandoned, although 
at first so boldly asserted and maiiitained. 

Peel, SlP Robert (1788-1850), a prominent British 
statesm.nn who entered Parliament at twenty-one 
years of a^e, and immediately exhilrited great 
<.<apncity, b»ng appointed Under-Secreta/y for the 
Colonics in the following year. From 1812 to 1818 he 
was Secretary for Ireland ; and in 1822 he became 
Home Secretary', introducing, whilst fulfilling that 
office, the new police service associated with his 
name. In 1834 Peel was for four months Prime 
Minister, and in 1841 again occupied the same 
exalted po'.ltion. It was then that the Anti-Corn 
I^aw agitation became formidable, and Peel aban- 
doned his former Protectionist .attitude, and carried 
his Repeal measure eventually in 1846. He was 
thrown from his horse in Hyde Park on Tunc a5th, 
1850, and succumbed to his injuries three days later. 
PbM. Arthur Wellesley, 1st YJeoount (1829- 
1912), tlic youngest son of Sir Robert Peel, the famous 
Prime Minister just mentioneiL Sat in Parliament 
for Warwick from 1865 and held various minor 
Government offices until 1884, when he was elected 
Speaker of tlie House of Coiiiiiions, .a position which 
he occupied with dignity and distinction until 1895. 

Peels, George (1,553-1598). was one of the distinguished 
company of Fliz.dietnan draiii.itists, and is best 
renicmberevl by his “ Old Wives' Talc," ■' Edward I,," 
and " Davkl and Bethsabe." 

Pelagias, a monk of the 5th century, beli'^xd to be 
a native of Britain, who introduced a doctrine that 
the human will could turn to God without being 
impelled by Divine Grace, which came to be known 
as Pelaginism, and was denounced by St. Augustine. 

Pellflsler, Marshal (7794-1864), was an able and 
energetic French general, who commanded the First 
Corps of the French Army in the Crimean War, and 
after the close of the campaign was created Due de 
Malakhoffl He was Governor of Algeria at the tbne 
of his death. 

'Pbllleo, Silvio (1788-1854), an Italian poet and 


revolutionist who was hnprisioned by the Austrian 
Government for consi>iracy from 1820 to 1830. The 
story of his prison life, which he atterwards wrote, 
became a very popular book. 

Pemberton, Max (b. 1663), a clever novelist of 
Birmingham birth, who, after concluding his educa- 
tion at Cambridge entered journaltsin, and wrote for 
the magazines. Was made editor of Chums in 1893, 
and of Ca\seU’s Maf^aztfte in 1896. He has written 
many c'lpital stones, including 7%e Iron Ptratet The 
Gold tPolJl and Beatrice ^ Penice; and has won 
snrress as a writer of revues for the music-halls. 

Penda, pagan King of Mercia (A.D. 630-655), 
a fierce, warlike ruler, who gave b.'ittle to the 
Christian forces of Northumbria and East Anglia, 
defeating .and slaying Edwin and Oswald of 
Northumbria, and Anna of East Anglia. Oswl of 
Northumbria overcame and killed him in 655. 

Penn, William {i6u-jp8), w-as born in London 
and WAS tlie son of a British Admiral. After finishing 
his education at Oxford he became a Quaker, and 
wrote some powerful pamphlets supporting his^new 
faith, suffering impmonment twico ucc»'i.sc of his 
opinions. Inheriting a considerable estate from his 
fiither, he devoted mraselfmorc keenly than ever to 
good works, and in 1682, having obtained a .special 
grant from King Charles II., went to America, and 
founded Pennssflvama, which under his enlightened 
rule became a prosperous colony. He returned to 
England two years later, and had difficulties with 
the Govemmeiit. but ultimately .settled them and 
spent the last six years of his life, prostrated by 
paralysis, .nt his country seat in Berkslcrc. He is 
buried in the Friends’ burial ground near Beacuns- 
field, Bucks. 

P®P*n (7x4-768), surnamnd "le Brcf," ze, "the 
Snort," was the first C.arlovingian king of Franco, 
and father of Chailcmagne. 

Pepya, Samuel (1632-1703) was Secretary to the 
Admiralty during the reign!* of Clwrles II. and 

j ames II , but his cliiof claim to leiiirnibrancc is his 
amous Diary, which affords a series of interesting 
pictures oi the life of his period. 

Peroaval, Spenoer (1762-1812), wa> Prime Minister 
from 1809 to 1812 .ifter having filled other prominent 
fiosts in previous Ton' Ministries. He was assassin- 
ateil in ine I^obby of the House of Commons by a 
man named Bellingham. Perceval was an oypeser of 
Catholic Emancipation; his inonuiiumt^ iii West- 
minster Abbey is sculptured w-*-’' •• 
sentation by westmacott of his murder. 

Pevolval, John, D D , Bishop of Hereford since 
1895 (b. 1834), educated at Oxford, ordained i860. 
Head Master of Clifton CoUege from 1862 -1878. Canon 
of Bristol 1882-1887, Head Master of Rugby 1887-1895. 
Parcy, Bishop Thomas (1729-1811) was an 
English divine and antiquary, who enriched oux 
literature bv an accident.al d'seovery of a large folio 
of MS. of ballads, which, with con<;lderabIe additions! 
were afterwards published as " Rcliniies of Ancient 
English Poetry.* ' He was himself the author of 
several ballads which became popular, including 
•' The Hermit of Warkworth." 

Psrdlcoas w,ls one of Alexander the Great'.s ablest 
generals. He attained great distinction under that 
monarch, but after Alexander’s death he liegan to 
scheme .'igainst the new king, Arrhkixiis. and, being 
sent to Egypt against Ptolemy, was defeated and 
put to deaui by hts own soldiers, B C, 321. 
Psrlander was Tyrant of Corinth from 635-585 B.C.. 

and one of the Seven Sages of Greece. 

Perloles (495-429 b.c.), the distinguished Athenian 
statesman, general, and orator, wno raised Athens 
to the point of its fullest prosijcrity, not only doing 
much to beautify the city but making it the centre of 
civilisation. He fell a victim to the plague. 

Perkin, Sir W«H. {1837-1907), discoverer of the 
mauve dye-stuif, and founder ot the industiy In coal- 
tar colours, the jubilee of which was celebrated In 
e 1906, when it was demonstrated that there are now 
some 700 separate colouring matters obtained from 
tar products. 

Perke. Sir Robert William (b. 1849). repre- 
sentea the Louth Division 1893-19x0. Is one of the 
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most prominent Wesleyan laymen of the time, and a 
leading promoter of recent Methodist movements, 
such as the Methodist Twentieth Century Million 
Fund, and the acquisition of the Westminster 
Aquarium site for a large central Methodist building. 
A neat contractor, connected with many large under* 
takings, yet withal an active politician. 

Ferpetua. Bb. an African Christian martyr who 
sunered death at Carthage, refusing to renounce 
her faith although entieaiecl to do so by her father, 
who apiiealcd to her at her trial holding in his arms 
her own child. 

FeraMny, Due de (leoa-iSye), was one of Napoleon 
the Third's most trusted Ministers, and was largely 
rcspoiLSiblc for the coup dAat of 1851. He was for 
some years French Ambassador in England, and it 
was in England that he took refuge after Sedan. 

Feralua Flaceua (a d 34-6 s 7> a famous Stoic 
philosopher, whose six satires are among the most 
treasured products of Roman literature. 

PeTtlnaz, Helvius (a d. 196-193), ^as Roman 
Consul in A D. 179, and later commanded the Roman 
legions in nriti.ui. On the death of Com.nodus he 
was induced to accept the purple, but was only 
Emperor for about three months, the Praetorian 
guards attacking and killing him. 

Penitflno* Pietro (1446-1594). a great Itali.an artist, 
cxctTling in religious subji'cts, ami tlie p.iintcr of 
numerous fine frescoes, nuiiiding some in die 
Sir, tine Chapel at Rome. Kaiihacl was his pupil 

Peetalozzl, Johann H. (1746-1827), was a rich 
id wntf-r, who devoted liis fortiine 
to benevolent works, c>pe''ia11y in coiuicclion with 
the education of poor cUiulrun. 

Peter the Great ^1172 1795), became sole Czar of 
Rus.si.a in 1696. .and showed great ability and energy 
of character, devoting himself largely to the re- 
organisation of his army and naiy. He spent some 
months at Deptford studying shipbuilding. He 
founded St. Petersburg in 1703, imd comiiured 
Livonia, Finlaiul, Pomerania, etc. Among the 
prisoners taken liy I11.11 at the Ihittle <tf Pultowa was 
Catherine, the wofe of a Swedish soldier who had 
been killed. Peter took her to St Petersburg, and 
ultimately m.adc her his wife, and bv her cleverness 
she did much to strengthen Ins power. 

Peter, the Hermit [ctrea 7050-1115), was the main 
iiistrunient of the .jgitatiun which brought .ibont the 
first Cn.sadc. He was a French monic, of gre*it 
eloquence .'uid earnest. n ss, and lived to sec Jcruvilem 
in the funds of the Christians He died at the 
Monastery of Huy. in Holgnmn 

Petrarch. Francesco (1304-1374), the famous 
Italuii poet, whose odes and sonnets “ To I^iura " 
are of marvellous he.iiity and fervour, and have been 
translated into ail liiignages. He filled several 
important positions in llie Church. 

Phalaris was mon.'ircli of Agngentum in Sicily, in 
the 6 th century K and after a cruel reign of 

- ■sixteen yr .ars, the nobles rose against him and he and 
his motlier were burned in the mnioiis lirazen bull in 
which he lud made many liu]n.in sacnfii es. 

Phelps, Samuel (1804 1M7H), a Slukespearean 
actor ami manager of celebrity, who from 1S44 to 

where he 

revived most of thf* poet’s tragedies, jilays and 
comedies, securing both competent acting and 
effective (licturial setting. 

Phldlae, tlie famous Grot 1: sculptor, flourished from 
about 49f) to 439 B.C Til' productions of his cliisel 
were pronounced to be tfic finest ever achieved, but 
nothing now remains to attest lus genius except the 
sculptures in the British Museum that were obtained 
from the ruins of the Parthenon, widely known as 
the " Elgin Marbles," 

Philip II. of Franoe (1180-1993), was a prominent 
figure in the third Crusade in wliicli, for a time, he 
associated himself witli our Rfihaid I. Later he 
returned and intrigued with John agiin.st Kicliard, 
and after John succeeded to the English throne, 
Philip made v/ar against England and wrested from 
her nearly all her Froncli po5.se«.tons, the Chaiuiel 
Islands and Guieniie alone being saved. 

Philip II. of Haoedonlat trained in military arts 


in Greece, when he came to the throne instilleif 
martial ideas into his subjects, and entered upon » 
career of conquest that did not end until he had 
become master of Greece, It was against his 
designs that Desmosthenes directed his celebrated 
** Pliilip|iic$." He was assassinated when about to- 
set out upon a Persian campaign, which was after- 
wards so victoriously carried out by his son and 
successor, Alexander [q.v.). 

Philip II. of Bpaln (1597-159R), succeeded his 
father the Emperor Charles V., and was engaged 
In numerous wars, including his famous atteiiqit to 
hivade England with the Spanish Annada. He was 
four times married, his second wife being Queen 
Mary of England. After her deatli, lie was the 
consistent enemy of this coiintr>. 

Philip V. of Bpaio (1683-1746). founded the 
liourbon dynasty in Sp.'iin, and was the son of the 
Dauphin of Louis XIV. and Maria Theresa of 5]iain 
His iinilc, Charles II. of Spain bequeathed the 
kingdom to I'lni, and this led to the war of the 
Spanish Succession, which ultimately continued him 
in his kingship. 

Philips. Ambrose (1675-17.19). was accounted a 
considerable poet in 1, IS Ja>,aiKl was the friend of 
Steele and Audison. Best known by his " Pastorals " 

Philips, John (1676 1708), was Arrhdeicon of 
Salop, and made a literary reputation by “The 
Spleiulicl Shilling. '* winch The Tatter declared to be 
“the best burlesfiiie poem m the British language " 

Phillips, Stephen, dramatist and poet, ut ]>owex 
and distinction. Hts “Paolo and France 
“ Herod " and “ Ulysses," all were welcomed a^ 
containing work of .1 higli order, and his “ Nero " 
confiriiieu the verdict 

Philo Judaaus, a Hellenistic Hebrew philoscplier 
wlio attracted much note by his teachings amt his 
intercession for the Jew's before the Emperor Ca’iguli 
at Koine in A.D. 40. He wa.s a native of Alexaiutrin, 
and by his writings nought to make the phiiusopliy 
of Plato harmonise with the Bible 
Phllostratuz, Flavius, the Greek rhcioriclnn 
spent the greater part of his life in Rome, .*ind wrote 
nuiiicroiis biogra)>liical and historical works of much 
value. He flourished in the first part of the 3rd cen- 
tury of the Christian era. 

PiazzI, Gluaeppe (1740-1896), an Italian astronomer, 
who in IT89 established an observatory at Palermo, 
and cmpioyfd liiiiiself in making a list of the stars. 
He was the iliscnvorer of the planet Ceres, the first 
knov n of the asteroids 

Pfocolomlnl. Ottavio (15^19-1666), was of Italian 
birth, nni! euttred Ihe service of l-erdmaiui II, of 
Austria, alt.iiniiig high cuininaiid uiidct W.'iPeustcin, 
at who,sc death Pu colon i.ni was awarded a great 
portion of the dead gc'iicrr.rs esiates. He afterwards 
Highly distinguished himself in several campiaigns 

Pleton, Blr Thomas (1758-18151, one of the 
ablest generals of his da^ . was a native of Peii'^ 
brokeslurc, and greatly distinguislicd himself in the 
Peninsular War iitider Wellington, ,ind was killed 
while roMslinga des|»crate charge of French cav.dr^v. 

Plnchbeok, Christopher (1G70 17^9), a London 
watchiii.ikL'r who, by inventing an allov of copj>cr 
and zinc, produced .1 chcaii metallic siibst.uice which, 
has something of the .'ippearauce of gold, and is 
much used m the inan'iincture of the.ii> l**i\ cilery. 
Heuce the teini “ pinchbeck " as a .sign of imitation 
or inleriority. 

Pindar (53=- 44a Rt:.), the eminent Ijric poet of 
ancient Greece, most of whose famous odes were 
W'ritte'i to cclc1>rate the personages and events of 
his time 

Pinero, Sir Arthur W1 ng (b 1855), an able EngUsI t 
dramatist and former actor, of 1‘ortiigiiese descent 
After some years of expcneiicc as ,in actor he took 
to play writing. “ Tlie Squire." produced i 
was his first real success 1 hia was followed by 
The !ichooliiitstrc$‘j," " IXiiidy Dick," “ Sweet 
I^veuddt," and others, which achieved remarkable 
popularity. Then Mr. Pmcro came under the 
mfluence of Ibsen, and wrote “The Second Mrs. 
Tanqiieray." Among lus later pl^*s may be nieiv 
tioned " Ins," and “ His House in CJrder." 
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Pitman, Sir Isaac (i8r3^i897), founded the ritmnn 
system of phonographic shorthand, ivhjch became 
widely adopted, and has practically superseded other 
systems in conunen.iol and gfciieral use. He was 
knighted in t8g4. 

Pitt, William (1759-1806). was the second son of 
the Earl of Chatham. Entered P.itiiament at twenty- 
one. and ^ his brilliant oratory captivated the 
House of Commons. In 1782, when only twenty- 
three, he became Chancellor of the Exclicquer, and 
in tlie follnwhig year was made Preiiiior, and held 
that office for seventeen years, through the trying 

g eriod of the French Revolution, when A%ar with 
ranee was almost continuous. Ho was undoubtedly 
one of the most brilliant statesmen that England has 
prorluccd, and his death at the early age of forty-six 
was a great loss to the country. He was buried ui 
Westminster /Vbbey. (See also Chatham.) 

Pina IX. (t79»-t 8^) held his holy nlhcc during the 
troubled period of Italian Revolution and the War 
for Independence, when he had to contend again:.t 
Austria. France, and Sardinia. After failing to bring 
about the Papal supremacy of the Indian States he 
was deprived of his tcn1pnr.1l power m 1S70, and saw 
Victor litmnanucl crowned King 01 Italy. In the 
line vear the Vatican Council pionounccd for Papal 
Inialliinlity. 

Plus X.. Giussppe Sarto, Pope (b. xe-js). w.i<i 
a poor It.ilian priest until about foitv ycais of age. 
Afterwards beraiiie known as an eloquent pre.ichcr. 
and was inaiUs Vicar-OonerAl of Tieviso College. 
Later was made Dithop of Mtintuu, created Cardinal 
m 18^1, and elected Poiie in io>ii|. 

Plzarro, Francisco (i47z-t 54'>), was an adven- 
turnus .Spaniard ulio, after Columbus's discoveries 
m the New World, equipped «m cvpcdition and set 
out for South America, conquering Peru for the 
Enijiemr Charles V. Piaano's ctn.er in Peru was 
char.ictcri.scd by excessive: crueltj.and in the end 
he was killed by his own soldiers. 

Planudes Maximus lived m the T4th century, 
and Weis a Greek monk 01 Constant iMO[)ie. He was 
a somewli.it voluminous wnttT, I ut ins fame rests 
chiefly on the ,lntJtolo^y winch ho compiled. 
Plato (429-347 B.C ), the rcn<(Wfi«d Gieck philosopher 
who taught at Athens, and grrtitly disiuiguisheil 
himself hy his lectures and writui^s His Lhaio^ues 
and his ktpubUc .tio among the ereatost works of 
the anctcnis and embody a pliiUisophical sy^iicm 
which iwes served fiw admiration and discussion in all 
ame was Aii-.toc1cs. 

He was Socrates’s discple ,iiul An-itotle’s teiichcr. 
Plautus, Titus M. (254 184 U.C.), the Roin.in 
coimc poet and comedy- writer. Was « jiroJdic 
author, .md such portions of his work as survive are 
of considerable interest. 

Playfair, John (1746 rSro). w.is .1 native of Forfar- 
shire, and cnlcred the ministry, but it was as a 
niatbematician and geologist that he attfuiu-tl 
distinction, his book on the llultonian tlienry of 
the earth, his Eitmfnts o/C^eomttrwAvS. OttHtnes of 
Natural Phtlocaphy being important contributions 
to the sciences of which they treat. His brother, 
William Playfair (1750-18J3), was an ingenious 
draughtsiTian and inventor, employed by Boulton 
and VV'att at Birmingliain, and a fertile writer on 
political and historical subjects, and the projector of 
H clever commercial atlas. 

Playfair, Lyon. 1 st Lord (1S19-1898;. a dis- 
tinguished cTieinist and Liberal politician, who 
was professor at Edinburgh University in i 8 s 3 
and entered Parliament in 1868. He was ippcintwd 
Postiiia.ster-General in 1874, and for some time 
served as Deputy Speaker of the House of Co.,.Aioiis, 
being raised to the peerage in 1892. 

Playel, Ignaz (1757-1831), was an Au.strian who 
became eminent as a composer and spent the last 
years of his life in Paris, where he established a 
pianoforte manufactory, which became highly 
successful. c 

Pllmsoll, Samuel (1824-1898), wa.s a native of 
Bristol, and while lil P. for Derby got up an 
agitation on behalf of merchant sailors, procuring the 
passing of the M etchant Shippitifg Act of 1876, 


which by defining a line above which no ship must 
Sink ui the water when loaded has ever since made 
the ovorloading of ships illegal. The line is known 
as the PhmsoU Mark. 

PJlny was tiie name of two Romans of distinction, 
known as Pliny the elder, and Pliny the yo^pger. 
The first was a naturalist of high reputation who 
perished in the eniption of Vesuvius, A.D. 79, when 
Pompeii was buned; the second, his nephew, 
achieved renown by u series of historical Letters, and 
died A.D. 1 13. 

Plunket. Baron (7764-18541, was a distinguished 
Irisli lawyer and Member of Parliament who was 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland from 1830 to x84x. He 
was, whilst at tlie Bar, one of Emmet's prosecutors, 
and opposed Pitt’s scheme for the Union, but his 
work in the cause of Catholic Emancipation wax 
both splendid and successful. 

Plunkott, Rt. Hon. Sir Horaoo (b. 1854). ex- 
Vicc-Prcsidcnt of the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland. Has clone good 
work for the reform of iariuing conditions in Ireian^ 
He is tne youngest son of Baron Duiisany and was in 
Parliament from 1892 to 1900. 

Plutarch {area 50-120) w.15 the famous writer of 
biography who lived for a great portion of his life in 
Rome, though born in Greece. His Ltves form one 
of the world's most famous litciary productions, and 
have provided material ior hundreds of plays and 
dramas, inclutling some of the best of Shakespeare's. 
PobiedonoBtzeff. Constantine (b. 1827). 
Procurator of the Holy Synod in Russia, and a 
statesman whose slienuous efforts to strengthen 
autocracy ni.ule him one of the most t otable 
personages ior many years in the Czar's domrin. 

Pocahontas, the daughter of an Indian Chief. 
When Captain Jolin Smith and his parly landed 
UI \irginia in 1605, they would have been murdered 
but for the intercession of Pocahontas, who sub- 
sequently married one ot the sittlers, and ac> 
conipmu'd him to England, wlicte she died m 1617. 

Poe* Edtfar Allan (1809-1849), was an American 
poet ot uuKiue genius, aiitlior ot " The Raven," 
*‘ 'I he Bells," and other poems of hauntmg melody 
and damtv fancy. He lost his parents when very 
voung, was adopted by .1 Richmond merchant 
named Jolin Ahm, who had him educated, but with 
whom iiu afterwards quarrelled when he devoted 
himself to journalism ami authorship. Poe's ** Tales 
of Mystery" arc thrilling ex.imples of a kind of 
literature which has been much indulged in in later 
times, but scl'lom with ec|ti.il snreess. The Poe 
centenary celebration of 1909 extended to many 
lands. 

Pole, Reiffnald (1500-1558), was Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of C.uiterbury under Queen Mary, having 
succeeded Cr.xnnier, and was the Qu^-en's most 
trusted adviser, lie was a ]egatt-pre.Mdent of the 
Council of Trent, and was accounted largely 
responsible for the Protestant persecutions m the 
reign of Queen Mary. 

Pollio, CaluB Aztnlas (76 n c.-a d. 6), gained 
tame as one oi Ca.'..ir’s generals, and after Caesar’s 
de, th was m.i(Je liovcrnor of 1 ranspadnne Gaul. 
A.fterwards he served as Con.«.ul. He was the patron 
and protector of Virgil and Horace. 

Pollock. Rt. Hon. Sir Fpederlck, P.C. (b. 184s). 

Educated at C.iinbrirlgo, and called to Bar 1871. In 
1882-1883 was Professor of Jurisprudence at Univer- 
sity (follege, London, and from 188 1 to 1890 Professor 
of CnmiiKin Law in tho Inns ot Court. Has written 
largely on legal subjects, some of his books being 
accepted text-books on their respective subjects. 
He has also written ^1 Lt/e 0/ Sptuesa, an Intro- 
ductioH to the History of the Science of Politics, and 
some interesting booics on mountaineering. 

Pollok, Robert (1798-1827) w.is a native of Renfrew, 
shire, and in i8'7, vlieii he was dying of consump. 
tion, he publishiil tnc long blink verse poem, “ Tm 
Course of Tune," which, though not poetry of the 
Highest order, contains many beautiful passages, and 
attained great popularity. 

Polo, Haroo. (See Maroo Polo.) 

Polyblui (304-X22 B.C.), the Greek historian, wha 
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wrote a history In over forty books ; but only the iiffit 
five and certain fragments of the rest have cone 
down to us. 

Polyoarp {efrea 69^155) was Bishop of Smyrna, and 
said to mive been tlie fnend ana disciple of the 
Apostle John. On n visit to Koine he was seized by 
the Proconsul and put to death m the aniphitheatre. 

Polyoletttn (452-413 R*C.) was a Greek architect and 
sculptor and the friend and fellow'pupil of Phidias, 
whom he almost equalled m skill. He was a citizen 
of Argos. His statue ot Doryphorus became known 
in the world of art as the “ Canon of I’olycletus,” as 
the i>orfcct athletic type of the human figure. 
Pompadour, Madame Joanna was 

for a long tune the favourite of Louis XV. of France, 
over whom she exertised great influence. 

Pompey tho Great (i>-)6-48 b.c.), distinguished 
hiinsclt as a general whilu young, and ultimately 
became, with C;esar and Crassus, triumvir. Was 
afterwards thrown into the struggle with Caeiutr, 
which only encled with the latter's death. Pompey 
was assassin.'ited after the Battle of Piurs.alia. 

Pope, Alexander (1688 1744), the celebrated iSth 
century poet and tMiisl.'itor of " Homer." Was the 
son of n London draper, and while but a boy showed 
great poetic gifts. In 1711 he putilished his famous 
••Essay on Ciiilcism"; in ¥712 "The Rape of the 
Lock''^; and in 1713 "Windsor Forest and other 
Poems.” His finest work was Ins " on M.an," 
and his most senf^atiotuil his " Dunci.id. a literary 
satire upon the smaller literary men of his time. 

Poraon, Richard (1759-1R08), the famous scholar 
who becanio Regius Professor of Greek at the 
University ul Cambridge, and two years before 
his death was made Librarian to the London 
Institution. 

Porter, Jane (1776-1850), an Fnglish novelist whose 
Tkaddeiis of IVarsaw and Tho Scottish Chiefs were 
owerful romances, and were deservedly populai. 

11 Walter Scott was an esi^ecial fidinirer of tiicm 

Porteus* Captain John, w.is (.ommandcr of the 
Edinburgh guard in 1736, when a not took place 
caused iiy the public Siympaihy with certain 
siiuigglers who weie sujiposttl to have Iwen hardly 
dealt witli A t the c xecuiioii of one of the smugglers, 
a mob assembled and began to tlirow stones, when 
Porteus ordered Ins soldier-i to fire, and they killed 
several persons and wounded a large immhc'' 
Poiteus was tried and C *iideiuned to death for this 
act, blit reiiricved. This so enraged the populace 
tliat t^icy dr.iggcd him out of prison and hangt d him 
on .a dyer's signpost in the Grassinarkct, none of the 
lynchers ever having been broL.>;nt to insttce. 

Potter, Paul ua 1 1 'r*3" 1651) a llutrh painter whoso 
wonderfully clever nnini.il pictures won liim wnle 
celehriiv. His rhef d'oruvre is his famous "BuU," 
now In the museum at The Hague. 

Pounds, John (i70'>-¥83g), -a slioem.skcr of Ports- 
mouth, wiio, witnessing the deplorable condition of 
str iiviny of the poorest tl iss of children, started a 
school in his own rieighhonrliuod where such children 
were Uiight, fed, and clothed. From this effort 
sprang the Ragged School Union, which rvrought 
great good 111 London and other large cities, and 
was liberally supported by Lord Shaftesbury and 
other j^hilaiithrofiists. 

PouSAm, Caspar (1613-1675), a French artist, 
originally callerf Dughet, who was the brother-in law 
of Nicolas Poussin, and achieved great eminence as 
a landscape ivainter. lie long lived in Home, .and 
the Camp.^ia found in him a faithful depictor. 

Poasaln, Nloolas (1594-1005), an eminent French 
painter who a as patronised by Louis XIU„ and 
produced many notable works, some of which are in 
our ^National Gallery, fi.ispar Dughet (Poussin) 
studied under Nicolas, and inarrind his sister. 

Powara, Hiram (13*15-1873), was an American 
sculptor of high rcpiitition, who-yw "Greek Slave’* 
WAS one of the conspicuous art works of the 1851 
Exhibition. He died m Florence. 

Poynter, Sir R. J. (b. 1836 ib Paris), President of'* 
the Royal Academy since 1896. Has had a highly 
luccessful career as a painter. At first his work was 
mainly of a decorative character, but gradually he 


developed exceptional talent as a oainter of 
classical subjects. His " Perseus and Andromeda,’* 
"Atalaiita's Race,” "Naiisicaa and Her Maidens,” 
are all great pictures. Made A.K.A. in rSte, and 
K. A. Ill 1K76. Was Director of the National Oalleiy 
from 1894 to 1905. 

Praad, W. M, (1802-1839), wns bom in London, 
educated at Cambridge, and made a brilliant reputa* 
tion as a writer of Souety verse m which he has 
never been excelled. 

Ppaxitalen, a great Greek sculptor who lived in the 
4th century U.C. His statues— especially his Aphro- 
dite at Cnidus— were in some respects fnnied beyond 
ail others, but few remain to testify to lus genius. 
Pvaeoa, Sir William Henry (i834->9i3)< 
connected with Iho Electric Telegraph bervice from 
xBu, and conspicuously engaged in connection 
witn all the developments in tolegraphy which have 
since taken ])lnre. He was associated with Marconi 
in his wircU'ss-i''b'graphic schemes and introduced 
the block system into England. 

Prenoott, william Hlckltng (1796-1859), one of 
tlic best known of Amcncaii historians, whose 
History of Ferdinand and Isabtlla, ( ongntest of 
Mexico, tonqmst of Pern, and History of Philtf //„ 
are among the most pic'uresqucly written and 
reliable ot modern historical works. 

Prestwioh, Sir Joneph (1812-1896), made a high 
reputation as s. geologist, and from TS74 to 1888 was 
Protessor of Geology at Oxford. IIss work on tlio 
Antiquity of Man is a very important contribution 
to science. 

Priestley, Joseph (1741-1S04), was horn .it Leeds, 
and studied for the N^imconfoniiist ministry, be- 
coming a Unitarian jmstor in nirnnngham in 1780. 
Here he began those scientific studu*s which proved 
to be of such signal importance He was tnc dis- 
coverer ot oxygen and other g.ases, and wrote A 
ffistorv of kfectrvcitv. He was also a great advocate 
of frcedoiii .and progress, and having expressed 
approval of the French Revolution, a Dirmnigham 
mob set fiiv> to his lioiiso, destroying his valimblo 
library and scienbfic .ipparatus. Some time aftoi* 
wards he remo\*ed to America, where he died. 

Prim, Marshal Juan, Count cle Rens ( 1 ( 114 - 
1P70I, a SjMiUsli slatO'^man .oul gpi><*i il, hjio 
Ihroiigli .1 TiMir of tinhiiU'iKC' .iikI o^iufiionc in Ins 
attempt to mainlnm Isabella on tho throne of Spain, 
lie was able <infl fearless in tho tield. nnd brought 
Ih* Cairo vharacteristi's to boar un Ills St III' .•.iiii.l..p 
I «.U I I !U* II- M1l*‘ \ 1*1101^ lippOliC l.t vll ls.ib« lUi's 

despotic am -3, .ind was ntstrunicntal in bringing a) -out 
tho d»’po',itu>'. oi the (Juoen and the election of the 
then Diiko of Aosla as King of Spam Bcfoie the 
now king .irritod, nowover, I'l.ni was assrts.sinatecl. 

Prlnsep, Valentine C. (18^3-19041, an able .'iriist, 
Koyd Acaileniiciaii, a.'tl rrof*- 3 sor of J*ainting. 
Made K A in 1891, and exiiil'itcd many fiim 

K ros ; Was ,dso the .author tit novels and a notable 
of Indian impiessions 

PrioF, Matthew (1(164-1721), a well known poet and 
wit wh'j .uojir.ml ccd-brity bv wilting "The City 
Mouse and C ounlry Mouse, " :nid .1 mimht'r ft[ cither 
poems appropriate to the hiituoiir of the time He 
rose to great favour, being some jears m Parliament, 
and also reprcsentine the I_'nid''sh.cb’'vt'niniont us 
Ambassador at The Hague and elsewhere He was 
bill icri III VVesttninstcr Abbey. 

ProbUB, Marcus AufoIIus, became Rcunan 
I mperor in aftcT n sii< cessrul <.in-er in the 
.iriiiy. llis despolir rule hnniglit liiiii into disfavour, 
and in 282 a revolt occurred ui the army, and he was 
slam by bis own soldiers. 

Prootsp, Brys.n Waller (1787-1874), made a con- 
sideralile n.i.iiie as a poet bel ween 1815 and his death, 
lus verses being mosiH of ,i patriotic\ liar.tctcr. Ho 
was a Commissioner of Lunacy tor thirty years. 
He wrotrs iiiider the name ot " Ikirry Cornwall.’'^ His 
daughter, Adelaide Anne Procter (1825-1864), pro- 
duced <iotns ]»rcity verse, tncUuiing a popular volume 
entitled f.ei^i/df and I.ym r, piiblisheci in 1858. 
PrcMttoF, Richard Anthony (1837-1888), an 
.issicluous astronomer, and voliiniinr'us writer and 
popular lecturer on the subject. Ills practical w'ork 
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in measuring the rotation of Mars and charting the 
stars of Argelander's catalogue was notable. 

PFopOFtiuSt Baxfeus* the Ronuui elegiac poet. 
Was a native of Uiiibria, and flourished m the ist 
century B C. 

ProtagOFas* was a celebrated Greek philosopher, 
who iluunshed at the beginning of the 4th centur}' 
n.C. He incurred much enmity by his refusal to 
accept the sto^ of the " Gods," and he was drowned 
while attempting to escape from lus persecutors. 

PFoudhon, PleFFe Joseph (1809-1865), was a 
French political cconotuist of extreme views, whose 
li'hai is Vroptrtyf Con/essions of a Revoluitontst, 
and other works were much read in his day. 
Ppudentius, Anpelius Clemens (34&-4Z0). a 
Spaniard who wrote a considerable number of Latin 
poems breathing the Christian spirit 

PFudhoiit Pierre Paul (1758-1823), a French 
historical aiul portrait p^iintcr of considerable cele- 
brity, whose picture “ Divine Justice and Vengeance 
pursuing Crime,” at the Louvre, is a notable work. 

Prynna, William (1600-1669), was a violent pam- 
phleteer of the days of Charles I. and Cri)mwe<l, and 
for his plain spealung scveial times fuiinii hiiiHclf m 
rison or condemned to the pillory. At tiie Restoration 
e W.1.S made ICecper of the Records at the Tower. 

Ptolemy, Claudius Ptolemaeus, a lamuus 
astronomer of Alexandria, who flourished between 
and 161. H>s founded the rtoleinaic systciu, 
miich taught that the earth was staiionaiy and the 
heavenly bodies revolved around it. 

Puooiui, Giacomo (b. 1858). a composer of light 
operas, some of wi.icli iuA'e achieved great success, 
notably La Hohime, Madamt Butterfly, and Mutton 
Lescant. Is a native of Milan. lie came to Loiuion 
in 1911 to superintend the production of his La 
FauciuUa del ll'est ri'lie Girl of the Golden West). 

Pugin, Augustus (1769 1833), a French architect 
1^0 settled in London .and wrote several able text 
books on arcintocture. Was succeeded by Ins son, 
Augustus W. f’ugin (i8rr-i8j2), who designed a num- 
ber ot line Gotinc edifices in various )>arts of the 
country, and wrote several books on arJutcctural 
subjects. Kdward Wei by Fugiii, sun of the latter 
(b. 183 1). also attuned .in lurccturai celebrity m 
Engkiul and on tiie Continonl alike. 

FufosII, Henry (1628-1695), ^ celebrated 

organist and composer, who did much toiiujircive the 
niusic.al service of the Churcic Was organist ot 
Westminster Abbcjy, and the most famous member 
of a family of notable inusicians. 

Pusey, Edward Bouvsrle (1800-1882), a famous 
AngVican cleric, w'lio was Regius Professor of Hebrew 
ana Canon of Chiist Church, Oxford, from 1828 to 
his deatli. F roni iHjj-1840 lie published Tracts for the 
Jttnes, w!iic)i inaugurated the Tractaiian mosement 
tliat dcvelo})ecl niiowliathocanie known as Puseyism 
At the most active point of his career, Dr. Puscy 
was associated w'lth John Keble, Tohn Henry 
Ncwuinn, rii.d otiier deep theological Uunkers. 

Pym, John (1584-1643), a promuient statesman in 
the reign of CIciilos 1 He was one of the five 
members whom Cliarirs attempted to seize before 
the outbreak of the Civil War, and would doubtles!: 
have been a great figure in tliat conflict had lie not 
died suddenly Tiefore the strife was fully developed 
He was one of the managers of }Jiick!ngh<uii's im- 
peachnioiit, advocated the Petition of Right, and in 
tlie Long Parliament was a vigorous assailant of 
Str.ilTord and Laud, 

Pythagoras {etna 582-500 BC), a great Greek 
philosopher, who taught the doctrine 01 the trans- 
migration of souls, and also a system of astronomy 
similar to that of Copernicus. 


Q 

Gualn, Sir Richard (x8i6-f89B). a native of Mallow, 
a physician of grf^t eminence, and one^if the ablest 
of modern writers on pathological subjects, con- 
tributing largely to the British Pharmacopoeia, and 
editing ^e Dictionavy of Medicine. 

Quarltoh, Bernard (1819-1899), a fiu&ous dealer in 


rare books, who was a native of Germany but settled 
in I.ondon, and became naturalised in 7847. His 
knowledge of scarce and valuable books wa.s unique. 
His shop in Piccadilly was a storcliouse of literary 
treasures. 

Quarlea, Franola (1592-1644), author of tlie cele- 
brated Dtvttte Pnihlems, a book of religious poetry 
that IS an English classic. 

Qulller-Gouch, Sir A. T. (b. 1863), a well-known 
novelist and essayist, who as “ Q " has published 
many deliglitful stones, including *‘l>ead Man's 
Kocic,” “"Iroy Town," and “The Splendid Spur." 
Ap^iointcd Pnifessnr ef Poetry at Oxford in 101a. 

Quin James (1693-1766). the m mediate predecessor 
of Garnck as the leading Eiiglisli actor. For over 
twenty years he waswitliout rhal, but after Garrick 
made his appearance in 1741 the popularity of the 
older actor waned, and he retired in 1751. 


R 

Rabslais, FFancols (14S3 1553), the great French 
satirist, first adopted the c.ircer of a monk, then 
studied medicine, and settled at Lyons as a doctor, 
and it was there tbit he pulilislied hi< Garanina 
and Panta^ uel, ooo of the wittiest and witual the 
coaisest books in any language. 

Rachel* Madame (1821-1858), the most famous 
French aetress of her time. Was bum of poor 
parents of Jewish race, and sang in the streets 
of Lyons and Pans before her genius was dis 
covered, and slie was able to aclnpi the stage as a 
profession. In inigcdy— and fiarticularly in the part 
of Adrienne 1 .ccouvrcur— .slie uas piobably un 
surpassed She died of consumption, and left 
behind her a Urge fortune 

Raoino, Jean (1639 1690), a distiuguishecl French 
tragic dramatist, best knon n by his “ Andromaque,” 
“ Widdre," and *’ Athahe " 

Radchffe. Mfb. Aim (1764-1823). was a celebrated 
autlior in her clay, and wrote •loinu h!t,lily siMisatioiial 
novels in whicli tlie nivsterinns and sujioniaturHl 
were leading tlenienls. Her best-known work is The 
Mysttt'^its oj Udolpho. 

Radclifle, John (16501714), a famous physician 
whu attciiih'd three F.nglisli nionarchs'— William 111 , 
Queen Mary, and Queen Atmc— and was Inglily 
esieemed 111 his profession. He amassed a con 
siuerable fortune, ^40,000 of which he rirvoted tc 
the founding of t)ie Kadciif'e Library in Oxford. 

Radetzky* Count (i766'i85ri), a famous Austiian 
Fjcld-Marshal, whu fought in most of the campaigns 
of his country and peiiod against the Turks and the 
Frcncli, and in 1B48, when eighty-two, led Uu* Austrian 
troops to a senes of vk nines in ll.aly. 

RcMbuFn, Sir Henry (1750-1823), was a faiiums 
Scottish portrait painter, and friend and pupil of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. Was made R, A. in 1815 and 
kiiiglited in 1822. • 

Rae, John (i8i3-i8g3)> nn arctic explorer, who was a 
inuinbcr of the Frankliii Sc.xrch Expedition of 1848, 
and in 1B54 made the discovery that King Wiiliaiu's 
Land was an isUnd. In later >cars he diiected an 
expedition for surveying proposed submarine tele- 

f niph lines between Hngl.ind and America by way of 
celand and Greenland. 

Rafflez, Sir Thomas Stamford (1781-1826). an 
eDiUiciU naturalist, w’ho, while filling Government 
appointments at Java and .Sumatra, between 1805 
1824, penned nmny valmblc pnjicrs on botanical and 
zoological sublccls as the result of his observations. 
He was the ' founder .ind first President of the 
Zoological .Society of London Knighted in x8i8. 
Raglan, Field-Makrshal Lord (1788-1853). was a 
grc.it soldier and the son of theetii Duke of Iicaufort, 
and servcil in the Peninsular War, losing his right 
arm at Waterloo Made a peer in 1852, and in X854 
was CoinmandOT-iu-Cliief of the Dritish forces In 
the Crimea. He died before Sebastopol. 

• Ralkez, Robert (1735-1811), was a Gloucester printei 
and newspaper prourietor, of high moral qualities, 
w'hose name is mainly remembered as a practical 
proimunder of the Sunday School system. 
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Raimondi, Haro Antonio {circa m 

a renowned engraver, who engraved nuuty of 
Raphael’s works. He was a native of Bologna and 
resided there for the greater p.irt of his life. 

Rainy. Rev. Dr. Robert (1836-1906). Principal of 
New College, Edinburgh: was long the leading 
ecclesiastical person.altty of Scrnland, and was the 
author of numerous tlieological works, including TJte 
BUtU awl Crtticism and a history of The Ancient 
Catholic Church. 

Ratenll, a notable Moorish brigand, who exercises 
great power ovei the people, and in their l>elialf 
sometimes exacts concessions from the Sultan. In 
1907 he captured K<iitl Maclean, and held him to 
ransom until Feb^ 1908, when a large sum was paid 
for his liberation. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter (1559-T618), a srhoUr, courier, 
soldier, sailor, and .statesman, wlio filied a prominent 
cart In the history of Ins time. In 1584 Queen 
Hliaabeth granted him a patent for the discovery 
and settlement of unknown countries in the far West, 
The colonisation of Virginia followeil. He is said to 
have introduced into this country both the potato 

S lant and tobacco. At one lime he was In great 
ivour at Court, but quarrelled with the Queen, and 
sulTered in fortune in coiiseiiuence. W'hen Janies I. 
came to the tlirone, Raleigh was supposed to be 
implicated in a conspiracy ag-ainst that monarch, and 
was sentenced to death. Afler that he was a prisoner 
in the Tower of London for twelve years, and there 
he wrote his Hi Uory of the iror/ii, and other works. 
In 1615 Janie 1 set him at liberty in orrler to head an 
expedition to Ciiiana in the liope of .^ding gold, but 
being unsuccessful he was a^in Imprisoned 011 his 
return, and limlly beheaded in Old Palace Yard. 
Ralel^, Sir Walter, M.A., Professor of English 
Literature at Oxford, and author of many volumes 
on eminent men of letters, including books on 
Milton, W’ordsworth, .iiul others, llis work on 
Shakespeare. 1907, is his hi<:hcst achievement. 
Ramsay, Allan (i686<iv58). the Scottish pastoral 
poet, wTio wrrKe 7 'he Gentie Shepherd, which made 
ium famous. For the l,itler portion of hts bfe he was 
a bnokserier in H<linl)urgh. Ho h.id a son, also 
called Allan (1713 1734I. who was a successful 
portrait j» iinlor, and died at Dover. 

Ramsay, Prof. Sir William M. (b x8<;i). hxs been 
engaged for nc iily thirty ) ear., since Ins boyhood 
in fart, in the study of ancient geography in Asia 
Minor, and h.is flooded the theme with new light 
Received the Victorian Research medal in 1906. 
Ramsay, Sir William (h. 1853, at Glasgow), Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry at University College, London, 
1887-7913. Ills scientific disruvcric'- h ’ve Ihcii of the 
first importance. In coniinn'tion with Lord Rayleigh 
he has discovered argon, tliurcto an unknown con- 
stituent of the air, and h is since detected other new 
atiuospheric gases, which he Ccdled neon, krypton, 
• and xenon. Helium, a constituent of certain 
minerals, was also ihsiovcrcd and explained by him. 
Sir William is tlie author of scientific disquisitions 
respecting these and other subjects, and was awarded 
the Nobel prize in chemistry in 1904. President of 
the British Association, 1911. 

Ramuslo, Giovanni B. (1485-1557), attained con- 
siderable Itune ns a geographer and editor of 
Voyages and Travel\. He lived at Venice for 
many years and for a time held the position ot 
.Secrctare to the Council of Ten. 

Ranjlt Btngh, or Runjeet Blnifh (1780-1839), a 
prominent Sikh chief who for many years was the 
dominating power in the Punjab, retaining inendly 
relations with the British. At his death tlio Sikhs 
rushed into conflict with the Kiiglish, with the result 
th.it the Punjab was ultimately annexed, 
Ranjltslnhjl, Kumaj* ShPl (b. 1873). Jam of Na- 
wanagar, spent nnny years in tlii^countr)' liefoie suc- 
ceeding to the title, and wasa popuLir cricketer, asso- 
ciated with English and Sussex county cricket, and at- 
tained exceptional si'cccssas a batsman in the 'nineties! 
Ranke, Leopold von (1705-1886), a renowned 
German historian whose chief work is A History of 
the Pope^. He also wrote a History of England in 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, 


Raphael, Banilo (r 483 -i 5 »>), the distinguished 
Italian painter whose works excel all others m their 
lieauty of expression and inspired treatment. He 
lived a considerable period in Rome, where he 

S ainted his famous frescoes fur the Vatican and 
t. Peter’s, and also the celebrated cartoons designed 
for the tapestries of the Pap.al rtiapci, which after- 
wards were brought to England, and are now at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. His last painting 
was ’* The Transfiguration.” Examples of hh work 
are to be found in most of the great European 
collections, including our own Nat10n.1l Gallery. 
Rapln d« Thoyran, Paul de (1661-1725), was a 
French Protestant who took refuge in England after 
tlie Edict of Nantes in 1685, but subsequently settled 
in Holland, where he wrote his History of England 
wAich, on its appearance m 1724, was highly esteciiietl. 
Rask, Rasmus C. (7787 18^), a Danish pliilologlst 
of distinction who compnctl an Anglo-Maxor. 
gnmmar, a Frisian grammar, and otiicr works. 
Rauch, Christian Daniel (1777-1857), a noted 
German sculptor wi:o executed a number of very 
celeliratcd statues wiiich adorn some of tlie duel 
cities of his country. 

Raumer, Friedrich L. G. von (1781-1873), was 
the author of— amongst other works— a history cf 
Europe from the end of the 15111 century, and also ot 
A Handbook to the History nf LiUratnre. Atone 
time he filled the pu&iuon of German Ambassador 
to I’aris. 

Ravensoroft, Edward, an English dramatist ot 
the 17th century, who wrote many able plays, begin- 
ning with “The Careless Lovers” (1673} and eiiuiiig 
with “ The Italian Husband" (1697), 

Ravensoroft, Thomas (r593-764o). w.as one oi 
the earliest English composers of psalm tunes, of 
which he published a collection m 1621. Many o>'his 
hymn tunes are still sung in ihc churches. 
Rawllnson, Rev, Canon George (x8i2-i903), 
an Anglican cleric who wrote numerous learned 
volumes du.ilmg with the ancient history of Egypt 
and other eastern countries, besides various thoo- 
logical works. He was Camden Professor of Andent 
History and Canon of Canterbury. 

Rawllnson, Sir Henry (1810-1895), diplomatist, 
soldier and Oncnt.ilist , brother of the last-named. 
Saw some service in Persia a.s .x rcprescut.'itivc of the 
East India Company, and .ittcrwanU became 
}>o>iticpl agent at Cand.dnr. He performed a hko 
service ill Turkish Arabia later on, and began to 
take a deen interest in an; lenl cuneifonn inscnpiinns. 
For a number of years he supermt ended successive 
explorations in Assyria and mbylon, accumuJating 
a valuable collection of antiqiiiiies, which he clisposed 
of to the British Museum. He was a member of the 
Indian Council in 1658. Sat in Parliament for some 
years, and publisheil a number of admirable works 
on early Persian, Babylonian, auJ Assyrian histor>. 
He was created a baronet in i8qi. 

R&waon, Admiral Sir Harry (1843- 79x0), entered 
the Niny n 1857, and s.iw a good' deal of active 
service duiing ihe lu-xt qiiartf-r of a century. He 
was commander of the ( hannel Sviuadron from 1B98 
to 190X. iuut was appointed Governor of New South 
Wales in 7902 AVlieii in rctniniaxid on the Cape 
Station in 1805, organised i uni'.ivc expeditions 
against Mbariik,aiid iii 1896 bombarded tlic palace 
ot the SiiPai. of Zanzibar. 

Ray, John 1705). .an ruf'hsh naturalist, whose 
st'rvK es III tolled mg’s|u-i muns and c l.assifying them 
was of great assistance to science. His History of 
Birtis ami History cf Fishes aie ol much lahie. 
Rayleigh, Baron (b. 1842), one of the most 
enimcnt of British idnsuKsts, who succeeded 
Professor Fyndall in the Cliair ot Natural Pliiloscphy 
at tlie Royal Institniiiiu, Has made impo'tant 
investigatiniis in ni.iny liram ties of science, l>emg the 
most cTistiriguislied authority on sound vibrations, 
and was t 9 e co-discovcrer with Sir William Ramsay 
of argon. He w'as made a member of the Order of 
Merit in 1903, and m 1^4 was awarded the Nobel 

E rize for pliysics. Scientific Adviser to Trmity 
louse since 1896. 

Raada, Charles (1814-1884), holds high rank 
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among-st the \^ctorian novelists. His first story, Ptiz 
U offlns^on, was published in 1852. It i*r Never Toe 
Late to Mendt GrtMth Gaunt, and TAe C/otster and 
the Hearth, arc his best-known novels. He also 
wrote a number of plays. 

Reading, Lord tSir Rufus Tsaacs), T.nrd Chief 
Justice since Oct. 1913 (b. i86n). Was one of the 
ablest advocaies of the day. Made Q.C. m 1898, and 
was M.P. for Rc^adinj; from 1904 to nis elevation to 
the Bench. Solicitor-General 1910. Attomey- 
(reneral 1910-1913., 

BeaumuF, Rene A. F. de (1683-7757), an eminent 
French chcmi^it, who invented the thorinonictcr 
which bears his name. It was under his siiiierin. 
tencivnre that steel was first m.-mufactureii lubrmco. 

Reay, Baron (b. 1839), is an able and versatile' 
putdic man and a clever linguist. He is i’residftnt of 
the T’.oy.'ii Asl.-llc Society and of University College, 
and has filled the positions of Governor of Bombay, 
Under-Sccretary for India, and Cliainnan of the 
l.ondon School Board. He w'as made a I’tivy 
Councillor in iOf)6. 

Reoamier, Htadame (1777-1849). was a noted 
society woman of tiu* d.nys of Nanoleoti, her salon 
being the resort of most ul the celebrities of the time, 
from the F.mperor downwards. 

Reoorde. Robert (isio-issS). w.tls physician to 
IDdward Vl. and Queen Mary, but lus chiet (.lattn to 
remembTance lies m his various mathematical works, 
which were much valued in their day. They dealt 
witli arithmetic, geometry, and algebra. 

Radmond, John. M P. (b. 1851), has been leader 
of the Iriih Nviiionalist Party smec the retirement of 
Mr. Jii-ttm M<'C.i«'thy in i<yyi. Is a tine speaker, and 
an out-and-out Iloinc Ruler. Has been specuUy 
prciiiinent during the later phases of tlie parluimem 
taiy fight for Home Rule, Sii(M.'iiig high qualities of 
leader.lnp combined w-ith a w'-.c nsrr.iiut. 

Reed, Sir Edward J. (1830-190*4, <i na* al engineer 
of eminence ui his time, and a pohtKian who was 
under Mr. Gladstone in 1886 for a short 1 or -mI as 
Lord of the Tieasiiry, but seccdod lo the lliuonKt 
Party later, and then retired from Paihamcntary life. 
He was Chief Constructor to the Navy from 1863 to 
1B70 ; and a writer of some liist.nclion. 

Rneven, Sims (i8i8-]qrjo), was the most cdebnitod 
Englwli tenor of his tune, aiul from i8;i toiHqiwas 
more 01 less bclbre the public. In the linghsh balUd 
operas that \*'eie in vogue m the early jsirt of tiis 
career he won cnoruious success 

BednavJt, Henri Victor (7810-7878), a Fnnich 
scientist who made highly successfid eyperimeiits in 
regard to the [jliysic,*! properties of bo<iies ami their 
relation to lie, it. lie was foi a considerable period 
director of the Imperial Porcelain factory at S6vres, 
and was the .author of A Coune of Chemistry, which 
became a stambird text-book His son, Alexandic 
G, H. Regnault (1843-1871), an artist of lugh ability, 
excelling m historical subjc'-t pictures. He was 
killed in the Fraiu o-Gorm,an War. 

Regnault, Jean Baptiste, Baron (1751-1839), 
r talenltxl French genre painter, iv)io produced also 
Sv'me noted )iistoric<il pictures, llis " 1 hree Graces," 
in the I.uuvre, u- one of his best paintings. 

Regius, Marous Atillus, was a famous Roman 
w'ho was tv, 'ice Consul (267 ^^6 ii.r.), and led the 
Roman armies against tlic Carthaginians. Being 
captured he was held prisoner for five years, and 
then permitted to go to Rome with an einli.is.sy and 
submit certain proposals, prutiiising to return to 
Carthage if they were not accepted. Arriving at 
Rome, lie prevailed upon the Senate to decline the 
proposals, and then returned to Carthage tuid was 
put to deal I- 

£el«han, Ada (li. i860), the well-known American 
actress, is a native of Limerick, but accompanied her 
parents to Ametica when very young At sixteen 
she made her first appearance on the stage, and 
rapidly advanced >to a leading pusitioff. For some 
years she was Augustin Daly's irtincipal actress and 
was eciuallv popular on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Hcldh, Dr. Emil (1854-1910). was lecturer on His> 
tory at London University, and the author of The 
Jfoundattens 0/ Moaem hurepe. A Hungarian, he 


oras for nuny yean settled in this country, and 
previously travelled extensively. He publishied his 
General History in 2907. 

Retd. Rt. Hon. Sir G, H. (b. 1845, in Renfrewshire), 
went to New South Wales, and entered blmsBif 
for the Bar at Sydn^. He was elected a Member 
of the Legislature of that colony in x88o, and three 
years later was Minister of Education. In 2894 he 
became Premier and Colonial Treasurer, and in 1904 
wail made Prime Minister of the Federal Parliament 
of Australia, and led the Free Trade Party. In 2910 
he wa.s appointed High Coiniiitssioner in England 
of the Australian Commonwealth, 

Reid, Captain Ifiayne (1819-1863), was a novelist 
of excqitional power m writing stories of adventure, 
the scenes of which were cliietly laid in the Far 
West. The best known of liis stories are The Sca^ 
Hunters, The Rtfie Rangers and The Headless 
Horseman. Reid saw at tiv.* service in the American 
Army during the Mexican war. 

Reid, Thomas (17x0-1796). an eminent Aberdeen 
professor, who wrote seser.il books on metaphysical 
subjects, including Enays on the Intellectual 
Powers of At an, and An inquiry tn(t> the Human. 
Mtnd on the Principle of Common Sen \e. 

Raid, Sir T. Wemyss (1842-1905), was connected 
with jounialiMn for many yeais. Flditcd the Leeds 
Mercury from 1870 to 1887, when he becdiim General 
Manager m the publishing house of Cassell and 
Company, and was knighted in 1894. Wrote two 
novels, Giadyi Pane and Maulevtrcds Ahlhons, and 
the lives of Vl'. E. iMirstei and Lord Hniighton. 

Raid. The Hon. Whltelaw (1837-1912). When a 
very young man liccanic connected wiili founialism 
as a currespoiuleiit dm mg the Civil Wai. Joining the 
A'ew York Tribune in 1868, he became editor-in- 
chief m 187s. Has n presciitud ihc United States as 
Anib issador to France, and in 1905 succeeded Mr. 

. Choatu as Ainbas>adr>r 111 Jliiglmid, where ho died in 
D.c.,r973, lus body being conveyed to America ui a 
British shjp<if war. 

B^ane, Madame (b. 1O57), a talented French 
actress. Site lias frequcntl) a)ipeared with success 
in r,otidon, her great jiart being Madame Siuis-GSnc 
in S.irdou'.s drama of tint title. 

Rembrandt, Van Rhyn (ir)o6-i''<c.u), one of the 
greiitest of the Dutch school of painteis, who pro 
duced niany remarkably succcsslm [lortraits, as wch 
as numerous figure subiects, all of theiii distinguished 
by theirmasleily qualities. lie was an etcher of high 
amhty also, and a nuiubsi of bus w’orks are in tn«: 
Biitisli national collections. 

Renan, Ernest (1823-18.)?), a noted French author 
who wrote inucb upon religious siil>|oits, and won 

a iecial fame by his Lt/e oj ^tsit\, published in 1863. 

c also wrote the Lives 0/ St. Paul and the Apostles, 
and was made a member of tlie Academy of F' ranee. 
Rend of Anjou (1409-1480), was (or a tune King of 
Naples, but his claim to the throne beiiiu; opi^osea I'C 
retired info private life and deiutod liiiiiself witl 
success to the pursuit of art and literature. 

Rennie, John (1761-1821), a Scottisli civil engineer 
who designed and cained out iiuiiiy iiiiporiant public 
works. lie was the construe lor of tlic Waterloo and 
Southwark and new London bridges over tlie 
Thames, the London Docks, the F'ast and West 
Indiri Docks, the Plymouth breakwater, and man} 
other works at Liverpool, l.eitli, Dublin, Hull, and 
elsewhere. His two sons. Sir John Rennie (1794-1874} 
and George Kciiiiie (1791-1860), iKsplayed much of 
their father’s constructive talent, and were con- 
cerned in many important engmeenng enterprises. 
Retz, Cardinal (1614-1670), was a native of 
Moiitmirail, and adojitmg tlic church as a profession 
quickly rose to eminence, and became a violent 

K ditical partisan, directing his edbrts mainly against 
(izarin. • 

Reuter, Baron P, J. de (1821-1899), was the 
pioneer of telegraphic press services, and from about 
* 2849 until some years later this news agency stood 
almost alone in its foreign service. He was 
established in London in 1851, and was created a 
Baron of the Duchy of Saxe Coburg and Gotha 
twenty years later. His eldest son, Augustus Julius 
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AavelBtoke, Baron (b. 1863), is a Director of the 
Bank of England, and partner in the banking house of 
Baring Bros..and Co., Ltd. He came into the barony 
at the death of his father, the first Lord Kevelstoke, 
in 1897, and was called to the Privy Council in 1908. 

Revoro. Paul (I73$-I8i8), is celebrated m song and 
story because of his famous midnight “ride" from 
Boston to Concord to apprise the American troops of 
the prt^osed advance next day of the English, thus 
preparing them for tlic battles of Concord and 
Lexington whlcli followed. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua (T73.V179S). was the first 
l^ideut of the Koyal Academy and the moist 
eminent English painter of Ins time. He devoted 
the greater jiart of his talent to portrait painting, 
and his easel furnished fine examples of cuntempor* 
ary Koyal and noble people. Tlicrc is a monument 
tu his menioiy. by l''laxinan, in bt. Paul's Cathedral, 
where he lies huriud. 

Rhodes, Rt. Hon. Cecil John (18^3 1902); bom 
at Bishop Stortford. Went to South Afno.a m 1871, 
and with his brother Herbert entered upon a 
diamond-mining enter nrise at Kimberley, quickly 
acquiring a considerable fortune. He wdi made a 
member nt the Cape Lc^gislatiirc in i8Sr, and liccame 
Premier in 1890. IlewasatthchcadofthcBritishSuuth 
Africa Chartered Company, and, as a result of certain 
little wars, a vast amount of territory was annexed, 
the holding of the great incorporation obmining m 
due course the name of Rhodesia. Mr. Khodes, who 
■was made a Prny Councillor 111 was elected 
Cape Premier for the second time a year later ; then 
followed the Jameson Raid, which led to his aban- 
donment of political life. When the war with the 
fioers broke out, Mr. Khodes was detained ui 
Kimberley during the siege, and he did nut Use to 
see the campaign closed. By his will lv> left the 
bulk of his fortune for the founding of schularsfiips, 
devised upon .in Imperial (il.in, at Oxlord. 

Rloardo, David (1772 -j 8?3), a cclebraied English 
political ocuiioiiiist of Ifebrcw rii'si cnt. whose 
Principles of Pelittcal Economy, published m 1817, 
rained him a ingii place among the exponents of 
the science. He was in Parli.uiieiit for the last five 
years of hfs life. 

Rlotaard 1 . (1157' 1199) w.is Kim, of England from 
1x89 to his death. He laid heavy hunlens upon the 
peuiJle III order to equip an army for the tliini 
'Crusndc. At first lie waj victorious, and did such 
valiant deeds that be rec<*ivcd the name of *■ Coeur 
de Lien." Fa'ing ultimately defeated, he signed a 
truce with .S.il.adm, and on his w.iy bai k to E ngland 
shipwrecked. Di-iguised as a piigiiin, he was 
idcinified in .\iistria, ami h.indcil over to tlieFinpernr 
of Germany, wlio imprisoned him in a remoie castle. 

A lai^re sum ivas deiiiHiidcd and paid fur his ransom, 
and alter over a year of durance he returned to 
England, and was crowned at Wmehuster. Later bo 
was eng.igetl in a war with France, and was mortally 
wounded by a bolt from a crossbow while besieging 
the castle of Chaliiz in Normandy. 

RJlohafd IX. (1307-14001. son of the *' Black Prince,** 
succeeded his grandfather, Edward III, hi 1377, 
when but ten years old, a Kegcn^ bciii^ apijouited 
during his minority. In the Wat TyUr riiiiig of i38t 
the King conlronted tiie rioters and p'romised them 
redress, an undertaking which he did not fulfil. For 
a time lie was greatly under the influence of his 
uncle, Thomas, Duke of Gloucester, but on coming 
of dismissed him, and ruled with some approach 
to canity for tlie next seven yeaK. After 139$ he 
developed a highly tyianiitcal^ disposition and 
iianishcd or put to death many of the leading statra- 
men, practir any treeing himscif from Parliamentary « 
control. The opposition agiinst him came to a head 
in 1999, wVien Bolingbroke defeated him, and he wu 
made Prisoner ana died— pKibably by violence— in 
Fimtefract Castle. 


RlehaPd III. {14^x485} made himself KIpg of 
England in 1483 by a succession of wicked acts and 
intrigues, removmg obstacles from his path by 
murder without coinniuiction whenever he deemed 
such a course desirable. He was not, however, per- 
mitted to have peaceful possession of the throne; a 
strong party in favour of Henry Tudor, Earl of 
Richmond, springing up. In the battle between 
the rival force.s at Bosworth Field he was slain. 

Rfchardn, Brlnley (1819-X885), a WeLli composer 
and musician of note, who was for many years a 
professor at the Royal Academy of Music. Among 
his many songs none has achieved more success than 
**God meis the Pruice of Wales.” tlic Welsh 
National Anthem. 

Rlcbardnon, Blr Benjamin (i838~x8o6), an 
emment physician and writer on health, lie war 
one of the most zealous chaiiiiiions of temperance of 
the time, and a man of unbounded energy. He 
invented a protective mask for workers who ran 
risks from inhaling dust of various kinds, and also 
introduced the ietlial chamber fur the painless 
destruction of dogs. 

RlchardBon, Sir John {1787-186^), was n .Scottish 
physician and Arctic cxpi(i>-cr, who accompanied 
Franklin in liis earlier ex]>cditioiis, and later con,- 
manded one of the cxiiediiions sent nut m search of 
his ill-fateil foinier chief Hu W'as knighted in 1846. 

RlchardBon, Samuel (1689-1761), was a succe.ssfu! 
London printer, who, when over fifty years of age. 
published his first novel Pamela, which achieved such 
a .success that four editions of it were s<ild m the first 
year. His Ctanssa Harlmoe appeared in 1749, and 
was foliou'cd by Sir Charlts (ItaneliKOft in 1753. All 
these works, tlioiigh somewhat prolix and tame as to 
incident, were conceived m.i noble b])irit, and gave 
to their autlior merited cchbiity. 

Richelieu, Cardinal Duo de (1585-1642), tha 
enimuit French ccclcsiast and statesman, who w.’'s 
Minister to T,ouit XI I T. for cigl'tcen vc.'rs. He wat 
practically Master of Fr.uicc duniig the best part of 
nis Cardin.iLitc. Detosiing the Protestants, ne di>l 
liis utmost to render tiiein powerless, and wat 
hinwclf prac*^ically in command of the French Army 
at the .Siege of I a Koclieho. With the IIugucnot.*> 
humiiiatod. hi* next set Ininsclf to destrov the nowu'"* 
of Austri.i, dieii s'jpn'iiit* in I'lirope, ind tliis led to 
tlie Thirty Years' W.ir. Ills groiid nephew. Due 
Lc'iis de RIchclipu (1606-171 * 5 ), was a Alurshal of 
Fnmce ■^nd a soldier of distinction ui Ins day; whllJi 
the Marsliai’r. graniisoii, I>iic Arnipiid de Richelicis 
(1766-18'.:^'), an astute pohtici.m vho cut s 

considerable (igere <11 the service of both Russia am' 
his native b'mucc. 

Rlohmond, Sir W. B., R.A. (b iS; >). a painte- 
who has piorluc^'d iriai’v uvpv'iUmt inctures ano 
portraits. I'lic intcTiur decor itiuii of St. Paul’- 
Cathcdi.d ow( s much to his genius. He was Sladr: 
Professor .at O.slord troni !R7b to 

Riehter, Eugon (b iSjHl, a ikruian i>o'i;t!cian of 
proniiiiemc, and a leading joariialiNt, wno has 
thrown much o!iei^> riiJ aluht / into ilio cliampio*!- 
ship of the (’.'luse u? ihe peuiile 

Rlobtar, Dr. liann (b. 1843), conductor of the 
famous Ri( liter Concerts tor nun^ years, from 
X879 ; holds a high place among luoilern musical 
conductors. In 1871 was cominctor of tliC Hun- 
garian National Opera at Budapest. In 1875 became 
conductor of the Vienna Opera, In 1885 was ap- 
IMiintcd coiuUiLtor of the Hmiungliaui Festival, 
and frumi 190J to 1911 cunducicd ihe Hand Or* 
chestra with much success. 

Blohter, Jeian Paul (1763 1825), a famous German 
author, who produced nuiucious liouks of romance, 
essays, and other writings, w.'iich Larlylc did iimch 
to popalarise in tins country. 

RlddolJ, Mrs. J. K. (b, 1839), a novelist whose 
writings achieved cunsiderable popularity. Her 
first mark ^as made with P/te Ruhn^ Passton in 
1858, and of her otlier sioiiti. George Geith (1865) 
stands out prominently. 

Rldtfe» W. Pett, a humorous writer and prolific 
novelist of tlie modem school, who goes for hla 
subjects to tlie poorer quarters of London mostly. 
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He is a Kent man. and first attracted attention with 
his j 4 Clever lV\fe and Minor Dialogues in 1895. 
Aaione his best-known tales since published are 
Three H'orneu and Mr, Frank CardweU, Mord 
F.m'ly, A Son of the and Telling SUtries. 

Hideaway, Rt. Hon. Sir Want (b. 1857). has 
been a soldier and a Brltisti political ag:ent abroad ; 
seen arduous special service in India and on the 
frontier, been Under-Secretary for Ireland, Governor 
of the Isle of Man, and Governor of Ceylon. 

RSdloy, Matthew White, 1st Yisoonnt 
(1842-1904), was a useful Conservative statesman 
who, having served m minor Ministerial capacities, 
and made an admirable Whip, was rewarded with 
Cabinet rank and the Home Secretariat in 189^ ; and, 
having fulfilled that post creditably, w'cnt to the 
Upper House with a Viscounty in 1900. 

Bldley, Nicholas (1500-1555). was Bishop of 
Rocliostcr in 1547 and Diahop of London in 1S50. 
He took an aciivc |xirt in the Reformation, and in 
the persecution which Mary instituted against t)ie 
Protestants, was first subjected to imprisonment 
in the Tower, and then burned at tlie stake along 
with Latimer. 

Rial, Louia (1844-1885), a French Canadian who 
instigated and led the Ked Riser rebellion of 1869- 
1870, and later the rising ol French lialf-brccds in 
Manitoba, when he was capture^!, tned, and executed. 

ftlanzl. Cola di (1^13-1^54), a Roman lutnot of 
humble birth who initiniccl the people against their 
rulers, and aroused sue)', enthusidsm tluit they pro- 
claimed him *' Tribune *’ During tlie seven months 
tliat he was ]igi nutted to exercise supreme i>ower, 
he proved himself the true friend of the poor. 
I'ltiuiatelj , however, his enemies proved too strong 
foi him. and he was unpnsoncd for three years at 
Aviginm. Returning to Rome after gaiiimg his 
freedom, he was iiiunlered In the Capitol. 

Rqv, Dr* James H. (J82T-T909), was 
pr nciiMl of the Wesleyan Traiivng College, West- 
tin de< ules, and exercised a 
commanding mfiiience in the Methodist communion, 
twice occupying liie Pirsidenrial position in Con- 
ference. Was one of the original members of the 
London School Hoard. 

Bi|>on, Marquis of (18.7-191^), sat in the House of 
(Toiuiiioits as Lord Goderich iruin 1852 to 1859, wh.u 
he succeeded to the Earldom of Kipuii. An ad- 
m inmur Ministerial 
appointments, until lie, m 1863, became Secretary 
for War, and m 1806 Sc-c retary lor India. In Mr. 
.Gladstone's first Govcriimeut of x868 he was Lord 
,Fresiaent of the Council. In 1U71 he wn^ Chau man of 
the Alabama Chiiiiis C'uimiiissiuii, and was raised to 
the iiiarquisatc. In i8fki went to India as Viceroy. In 
xB86 was First Lord of the Adiniialty, and Iroiii 189a 
to 1895 Colonial Secretary. At the close of 1905 
Lord Kipon, still on active spokesman of Liberalism, 
became Lord Pnvy ScoJ, holding the position up to 
igcfi, when he retired. 

Bliohie. Anne Isabella, Lady (b. 1838). is the 

V eldest daughter of 'iliackmay, tiie novelist, and her- 
self a novelist of some note. Her most popular tales 
arc The Story (f liUaabeth (publislieu m 1803}, The 
Village 071 the Cliff, and Old Kensington, biie lias 
also w'ntten several mtcrcstuig books of remuus- 
cences. Sir Richmond Kitchic, lier husband, was 
Secretary to the Political Department of the India 
Office 1902-1Q10, and permanent Under becretary 
of State, ludu Office, from 1910 to lus death ui 

Bltchie, Rt. Hon. C. T., 1st Lord Ritchie 
of Dundee (1638-1906), entered Parlianieiit i>i 1874, 
and subsequently in Conservative Governments held 
various Miiusterial apfiointmeiits. Was Secretary to 
the Admiralty m 1885; President of the Local 
Covemmeut Board in 1886 ; President of the Board 
of Trade, 1895-1900: Home Secretary, 1900-1902; 
and Chancellor of tlie Exchequer, X9>ie-X903< Kc- 
siraed on the Free Trade question nr 1905. and 
afterwards was given a peerag^e. 

Bitter, Karl (>779-1859), the edebrated German 
geonapher, was for many yeoxs Professor of History 
at Frankfort, and later Professor of Geography at 
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Berlin. He Is best known by bis Geegmfhy in its 

‘ RetatUms to Nature and History. 

Blviere, Briton, R.A. (b. 1840), a fiimous painter 
of anunal subject^ whose range is as wido as his 
skill is great, specially excelling in the depiction of 
tlie fiercer beasts in Incidents of life and action. 

*' A Roman Holiday,” " Daniel In the Lions' Den,'* 
and ** Tlie Miracle of the Swine,” are among his best 
known works. 

Rlszio, David (X540-M66), was the Italian secretary 
of Mary Queen of Scots and an accoin]dished 
musician. Sus|K:ctcd of a too great attachment to 
Mary, he was murdered by Daniley and his friends 
in tile Queen's presence in the Palace of Holyrood. 

Robbia, Luoa Della (1400-1482), a famous Florcm 
tine sculptor, many of whose works are still to be 
seen in his native city, and include a sculptured tomb 
of Federigiii, Bishop of Fiesolc, In the Church of 
San Francisco. He was the uitruducer of enamelled 
terra-cotta work. 

Robert of Glouoeeter, a celebrated rhyming 
chronicler of the second half of the 13th century, who 
wrote a hlstorv of England based on the older work 
of GeotTrey of Monmouth. He also wrote a number 
of Lives of the Saints. 

Roberts, David (t79^t 864), a celebrated English 
painter who travelled in tlie Holy Land and S;>aiii, 
and afterwards publislied'a clever series of sketches 
of scenes in those countries. His best work, how- 
ever. took the form of soincwliat large canvases, in 
wbicli prominent architectural eirc<:i<, were pictur- 
esquely dealt with. He was elected R A. in 1841. 

Roberta, Field-Marahal Earl (b. 1R32), the most 
dlstingubJied of living Biitish soldicis. as born 111 
liuiia, and at nineteen was sen itig with tlie Bengal 
Artillery. In the In(ji.ui Mutiny he proved nis 
capacity on many occasioii'w Was at the relief of 
Luikiiou, and m.si.stiid 111 the siege and c.ipture of 
Delhi. Again saw active sen icc u ith the Abyssinian 
Expedition of 1807 j8ti8, and wdh that to Lushai 
of 1871- 1«73 111 jIJ^S liijf) was entrusted with the 

command of {!>" Ki-r.im I lold Force, and made his 
III .to' 10 piaici) from Kabul to Kandahar in 1880. In 
1B86 had coiniiiLUid of the arii.y m 'Burma. In 1892 
was raised to the peer.ige as Buron Roberts of 
Kandahar. In 1873 returned to England from 
liidLi, and t\u> }t.rirs later was appointed to succeed 
Lord Wolscley in the Irish coimuand. In lyoo, 
after tlic nj.''iny ihsislcrs which befell the EnglL^ 
lorces 111 South Afiica. he was dc.spat<.hcd as- 
Coium.«ulc*r-in-Chicf, and ni the course of a few 
inoiUhscutiri ly changed tbcaspcctofalLiirs, relieved 
the be.ieged plat (‘s,ai!d won coiiiph'ie MCtories over 
the Boers. He then handed oier the comtnand to 
Loid Kilclieticr, leturning to Liigland to succeed 
Lord Wolseley as Commander in-Cniefof the Britislk 
army. He received a grant of fiou,ooo. Is deeply 
interested in a scheme for compulsory National 
Service, which he .strongly advocates. , 

Eobortson, BL Bcv. Dr. Archibald, BKliop of 
I-xetcr (h, 1853, .it Edinburgh). Educated at Oxford, 
and beiMnic PruicqMl of Bishop Hatfield’s Halt 
Diirliain, in In 1S97 was aj'poiiited Principal 

cif Km;^s College, receivuig the appouitiuent of the 
Sire of i'-xeter in 1903. 

RobertBon, F. W. (1S16-1S53). w'as a remarkable 
preacher, and fioni 1848 to lus death had pastoral 
charge ol Trinity Clmpcl, Brighton, lie attracted 
the friendship of in.iny eminent men. imd the sermons 
of his which were iniblislicd after liis deatli are lull 
of beautiful thoughts beautifully exjircssed. 

Robortson, T, W. (1829-1871), was n highly success- 
full dramatist who, between 1806 and jflvo, produced 
a remarkable scries of bociety plays at the Prince of 
Wales’s Tlieatre, Tottciilinin t.o'irt Road, in those 
days presided over by Mane Wilton and Mr. 
Hincroft (afterwaids Sir Squire and Lady Bancroft). 
This senes, bc^nning with “Caste,'' Included 
“Society.” “Ours,” “School,” “ Play,” “M.P..” and 
^others, each of wliich enjoyed a long run. Rolicrtson 
was also the author of “ Itavid Garrick,” written for 
Sotlicrn in 1864. Madge Robertson (Mrs. Kendaljs 
the actress (b. X849). is a sister of “ Tom.” 
Robertson, William (i73>-z793). was a Scottisb 
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dhrine and historian. His History Sootlatia 
during- the Reigns iff Queen Mary and James T/., 
History ^ the Ett^eror Charles V, and History 
of America are works of high merit. 

RobeaplcrM, Maximilian (175^x794). was a 
country advocate until the outbreak of the French 
Revolution, when he went to Paris and became an 
enthusiastic leader of the Jacobin Party, and was 
made a Member of tlic Assembly. In the Rci^ of 
Ten or his was tlie ruling Tnind, and as President of 
the Committee of Public SafeW he sent vast 
numbers to the f^uillotine. Tl:eii came the 
reaction; a couiiter-uiovcinent was set on foot by 
Tallien and others. He was denounced In the 
Assembly, and trying to escape, was shot and 
subsequently fifuillotined while in a dyinff state. 

Robinson. Dean Avmitatfa (b. xSsm, has nad a 
highly successful career in the Church, was 
domestic Cliaplam to the Bisliop of Durham ui 1883, 
became Rector of St. Margaret's. Westminster, ui 
1899, Mas l>an of Westminster (1902), and since 1911 
has been Dean of Wells. 

Robinson. Sir Joseph B. (b. 1845 in South 
Africa). Started wool-buying .ind fanning in early 
manhood, and in itit<7 acquired a large tract of 
territory, bordering tlie Vaal Kner, vnere he was 
fortunate enough to discover diamonds. In this 
.wd other speculations he h.as made an iimiicnse 
fortune. Was Mayor of Kimberley m 1880. 

Robinson, Blr J. R. (18^8-1903), a genial and much 
esteemed London journalist, who w.ts manager or 
manager and evhtor of the Daily Newi for close 
upon half a ceiitufy; received his l.nig'athood m 
1893 and retired two years before lus death. 

Rob Roy (1671-1734), a noted Highland outlaw who 
levied bUckmail on the fanners and riuh ]»«U(de of 
the coimtry'Sidc 111 return for certain piotc*cti\e 
servires, supi>oseJ or actual. He belonged to the 
cLn MiGregur, and, as cvcr>body knovis, was the 
hero of Scott’s novel bearing ms name. 

Robson. Lord W. S*. K C.. P.C. (b. 1R53) 
Untered ParlL'imciit in 1885 as a F.ibctal, and 
proved himself an able Party debater. , W.is ap- 
pointed kecoider of Newcastle in 1893, 
the Solicitor-Gcneralship m Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannei man's Ministry at the c'ose of igr'-j. Became 
Alforney-Gcueral in succession to Sir J. Lawson 
Walton m reoS Made a I.ord of Appeal in 
K910, and rcsigi'od on account ot liMicalth ui 
igr?. 

Robaart, Amy. daughter of .Sir John Robsart. and 
wife ot Robert DuJley, afiorward'. I-arl ofLeicest«*r 
While living m s<-clu-.!oii at ('umiiur Place un<U-r the 
cliarge of Anthony Forsicr, she met !iei dc.itli citlier 
by accident or foul play, bj the latter according to 
common belief, Lliziibeth’s f.ivourite having ri*ason 
to wish her nut of the way. .Slic was disc ovcreUdu.id 
at the hot tom nf an old st.tircase. 

fUM^natnv. Earl of (1647-1680). I’ont, wit. and 
profligiUe. Enjoyed a great rcputaiicn for ept- 
erarmn.itic verse and reiMirfee at llie Court of 
Charles II , and u'as a man of uniUiiihted lirilliance, 
and might have achieved mmh liad he heeii 
possessed by wortlner ambitions. 

Rockttfaller. John D. (b. 1830I. said t<> Iw the m heat 
man in the n'orld, w'as l>om on a sm.dl fann in New 
"York State, and there worked until sixteen. 
Migrated to Clcvd.'ind, and imind employment in an 
ollice for a few years. About this lime die oil trade 
was in a disorganised condition, owing to the 
reckless trading and crude methods of refining. 
Rockefeller ww what wa.s wrong, and rc&olved upon 
trying to remedy it. Later he began oil-refining, 
and entered into the business with such vigour ot 
purpose, and made so many improvements, that ho 
became a niilUun.iire in a very few years. From the 
exertions of himself and associatesvr.w the Standard 
Oil Trust, beginning with a capiful uf ;^9 qo,ooo in 
1870, and increasing and extending at such a rate 
that in 1892 the capital had reached twenty-two 
millions sterling. 

Rooklngliam. Marquli of (1730-1783). a Whig 
statesman wlio was English Prime Minister in 1765, 
when, repealing the Stamp Act, he showed a 


disposition to conciliate the American colonists. 
Pitt, however, came into office the following year; 
and Rockingham, who liad persistently opposed 
Lord North’s policy, accejited office again in 17811, 
when the American War was the one senous question 
of the day, and he was anxious to bring it to a just 
termination, but he died before this could be 
accomplished. 

Rodin, AutfUBta (b. t 84£). the most celebrated 
French sculptor of the time, jiosscssiiig a bold and 
original genius. His niimerous <.tatiics and his fine 
historic monument fur the city of Calais com- 
memorating the bravery of Eustaciie de Saint-Pierre 
have brought Rodin well-deserved fame. 

Rodnoy, Gooptfe RjirdgeB, Baron (7719-1793), 
a British admiral who, after serving in various parts 
of tl^ world with distinction, commanded the Hntisli 
fleet ill the battle with that of Siiain in 178? ofl Cape 
St. Vincent, wiimnig a gallant victory. In 1783 he 
defeated the French fleet off St. Lucia, and was 
given a peerage and a pension of £2,09: a year. 

Roebaok, John Arthur (1803-1879). a Radical 
politician, who was in P. rliament from iSjs to the 
time of his death, exrci>t .'iir a very short |>eriod. 

a bold and able clcbaier. though at no time a 
reliable p.'irty man, because of his independent and 
sometimes eccentric attitucle on public questions. 
In 1855 liis proposal for an Inciiury into llie mis- 
ninnogemcnt of the Cntncan War resulted in the 
dwwnfnll of Lord Aberdeen’s Ministry. He obtained 
the sobnqiict of •• Tear ’em." 

Roger ot Wendover, who died in 1737, was a 
monk of St. Albans, and later Prior of Bch'oir. He 
wrote a history of the world under the title of Ftoivers 
pf History, which iias been of great value for its 
antiquarian lore. 

Rogops, Henry (tRr»6-xg77), a thoughtful essayist 
and scholar, and nutlior ot The Eciitse 0/ Faith, 
winch ittracted gicat attention in religious circles on 
Its imbhcntion. 

Rogers, The Rev. J. Cuinness, D D. (1823- 
TQfi). Tor rn.my ycxirs an acme Nonconformist 
l.-iiUT. W;.s imnistor of CUpham Congregational 
Church for tliirty-hve years, cliairn.an of the Congre- 
g4tion.ll Mission in 1M74. and the /iiithor of numerous 
able Ixxiks 011 religious subjects. His autobiography, 
published m 1904, is an important work. 

XtogcPB, James JS. Thorold (iBcj 1890), Professor 
of Piihtiral Kronjiny .it Oxford 186:1 i8()8, and for 
Some tiki;** in Parliaiiiunt as an advanced 1 .iber.'il. 
His books, ID\tory o/ Agriculture and Price\ in 
FHgiand, Six Centuries of ft'^ork and IFagCi, and 
The Econonnr i 'i,er/>rctatt>^n of History, were all 
notable pioductions, 

Rogera. John 11509-1 ^55), was.’, friend of Tyndale's, 
and worked with him in compiling tlie Englisli 
version of the Bilde imblishod in 1537. After M.ir;*s 
accession he was arrested for preacliing a sermon 
against Roni.inism, and ultiinati.!;. biimetl at the 
stake in SiTiiihfield, being the iirst of the imany 
martyrs of liic reign. 

Rogers, Samuel (1763 -1855), the banker-poet wiio 
wrote *'The Pleasures ot Nleiiiorv,” "Italy,” and 
other works whicli contain much gniceful thouijl’t 
syiTinathcticdlly expressed. His writings procurcfl 
for nun the friendship of tlie leading literary men of 
hts tune. 

Boland, Madame 11754-1793). 'vas one of the 
leading figures of the French Revolution. Ilex 
husluuicl, Jean Mane Roland do U Platiire (i7:U' 
»93), who W.IS one of tiie Ministers dtinng the 
Girondist period, csc.iped from Pans on the dis- 
ruption of his Party, but Ins wife remained bdiind, 
and was sent to the guillotine. During her incarcera- 
tion slie wrote an Appeal to Posterity, remarkable 
for its beauty of sentiment and patriotic cntliusuuim. 
Her husband committed suicide on receiving the 
news of her execution. 

Rolltn, ClUkrleB (1661-1741), a distingui^ed French 
historian enjoyed great renown in his time as 
the author of Ancient History, Roman History, and 
oCiier works. He was a'Jansenist, and to tliat fact 
owed the deprivation of important appointments. 

Rolllt, Sir Alhert (b. 1843), was for many years 
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etiga^d as solicitor In Hull, of which borough he was 
several times mayor. He entered Parliament in 1886 
as member for South Islington, and became a 
prominent debater when commercial and municipal 
matters were under discussion. He Is a member of 
a firm of shipowners, as well as a lawyer, and was 
knighted in 1885. He lias received several fore^ 
orders of distinction. 

Bomaineu William (1714-1795). was a popular 
Church of England clergyman and preacher, and the 
author of the Lift of Faith, The Triumph of Faiths 
etc., works which were at one time much read. 

Bomajiea. Gaorge John (1848-X894), a Canadian 
naturalist who Lved mostly in England and wliilc at 
Oxford attracted attention by liis studies in natural 
histoiy, his works on Mefiial Evolu/ion in Animals 
and Ammal Intelligence being distinguishcd^Ior a 
reiimrkrible closeness of ubserv.'ition. 

Romllly. Sir Samuel (1757-1818)1 a famous 
Eiiglish lawyer who was Solicitor-General in 1806 
and for iiidiiy years had a distinguished career both 
in rarltamunt and at the Ikir. He efi'uctud many 
improvements in the Cri1n111.1l Law. His death 
occurred in painful circuiustaiiccs, he unttiiig an end 
to his life whilst sufienng from brain feser. 

Romney, George (1734-1802), w.is born in North 
Lancashire, studied portrait puiiitmg with a Kendal 
artist, and for a few y ears obtiuned a living by local 
portrait painting. Going to Loudon in 1762, Ins 
talent gained him S]iceuy roLognitiun , and, after 
studying for a couple of years m Kome, lie set up as 
a purtiait-pauitor m Cavendish Square, and became 
highly successful. Ills portraits are aiiiong the 
finest exam])les of tluit kind of art that England has 
produced, and to-day realise large piiccs. 

Rouge. Johannes (1813-1887) : an eminent German 
eccres!.istic, who caused a considerable sensation in 
1844, by deciarmg the Holy Co.it of Treves to be an 
imposture. Heluedin London from 1848 to 1861, 
when he ruturiiccl to Germany and there died. 

Roueard, Pierre de (1524-1585). a famous French 
|xjct wrhose cleg.int “Odes," “Amours," and other 
imitations of ancient authors earned him great 
popularity in Ins own day, ;uul a special place m his 
country’s hter.iture. 

RontgeOf Professor Conrad William (b. 1845). 
the eiiiiucnt Gorman scienlist— formerl> D.rertor of 
the Wiirtzbuig University Laboratory, and since 
1899 Professor .it Mumcli — whose discovers of the 
KOiitgen rays in 1895 created such a world-wide 
sensation and has proved of such inestimable value 
in surgical practice and other directions. Bcsules 
his X-rays di->covery. he has nirnlo other import ml 
laboratory inveslig.iLious, resulting in the solution 
of diflicult chenncal jiroblems 

Rooke, Admiral Bir George (1650-1709). was one 
of the most notable seamen of his time, and lor his 
spirited attack on the French fleet off Cape La 
Hogue in 169a was knighted. He further dis- 
tinguished himself at Mal.iy.i m 1704, and the same 
year with tJir Cloiidesloy Sliovel captured Gibraltar. 

RooeeYelt, Theodore (b. 185K), President of the 
United States of America from the death of Mr. 
McKinley in 1901 until 1909 Was educated at 
Harvard, and spent some years in the Far West 
hunting and shooting; then he returned to New 
York, became a Member of the btate Legislature m 
x88i, and soon made a name for hiiiiself. Was 
nominated for Mayor in New York City 111 1R86, but 
defeated by the '1 aininanyiies. He then retired to 
the West agaui for a year or two. In 1889 was made 
a Member of the National Civil Service Comuiission, 
a position which he held for six ,years. I .*1895 be- 
came one of the Police Commissioners m New York, 
and in 1897 was appointed Assistant Secretary of tlie 
Navv, a position which he resigned on the outbreak 
of the war with Spam, organised a regiment of 
Rough Riders, and commanded that bodydn Cuba. 
After the war was elected Governor df New York 
State, and in 1900, when McKinley was elected , 
President he was carried as Vice-President. On the 
•ssassination of McKinley he succeeded to the 
Presidency, and in 1904 was re-elected to the 
position. For his eflbrts in promoting peace was 


awarded the Nobel Prixe in igo6. In 1909 went on a 
big game shooting expedition to South Africa; 
returning in 1910 Tie made the tour of the chief 
capitals of Europe, making vigorous speeclics. Xn 
*912 became caiulidatc for the presidency in opposi- 
tion to Taft and Woodrow Wilson, as an Indepen- 
dent Progressive candid.ate. A political fanatic 
attempted to assassinate him on October 14 at 
Milwaukee, and with the bullet in his breast he made 
a spcjcch of over an hour W'as defeated at the 
election. In 1914 explored the wilderness of Brazil 
aiul disrovetfd a large river. 

Root. Hon. Ellhu (b. 1845), prominent American 
statesman Secretary of War 1809-1904 , Secrctaiy 
of State 1905, ill succession to Col. Hay. Visit^ 
South America and Mexico in 1007. 

Rosa. Salvator. (See Salvator Rosa.) 

Rofiaa. Don Juan JHanuel (T793-1877), was the 
first Piesidciit of tlie Argentine Kcimbhc, attaining 
that position after much dcsjierate fighting as 
Commandur-in-Chief of the Army. He remained 
Ptcsideiu Inuii 1835 to 185=. when a sudden Revolu- 
tion caused hun to quit the country, and he retired 
to a snsill farm near boiithaniutou and there died. 
Roscoe, Rt. Hon. Sir Henry JBnfleld, P.C. 
(b. 1833), grandson of William Roscoe tlie historian, 
and a great modern chemist. He has wntten largely 
on chemical subjects, was Vice-Cliancellor oi London 
University from 1896 to 1902, and President of the 
British Association in 1887. An ardent Liberal 
politician, he sat in Parliament ior some years for 
Manchester, and Ims been a member of several 
iinpurtant Royal Cumiiiissions, 

Roscoe, Wliuam (1753-1831), tlie well-k'inwn his- 
torian whose Life of Lo> enzp t^e Media bec.niie one 
of our stiinUrd Instorius. He was also a poet of 
considerable ability. 

Rosebery, Earl of ;b. iR.jyl.’^has been an .active 
Liberal politic i.ui .'lud stalesinan. lie succeeded to 
the title in t 808. and in 1881 was Mr. Gladstone’s 
Unde^-^3ecretar\' m the Uome Department. TTiU 
post he resigned in 1B83, anri afterwards made a tnp 
round the world with his wife, wito was .t daughter of 
Baron Meyer de Rothschild, In 1684 he was made 
First Cumnussiouor of Works, with a scat in tlie 
Cabinet. In 1886 lie became Foreign Secretary. In 
1892 he accepted the Ch.iinn,uiship of the London 
County Council , and w.is ag.iiii m charge at the 
Foreign Ofticc m Mr, Gladstone's later Ministry. 
When Mr. Gladstone rc ignorl 111 1894 he became 
Fieiuicr, but resigned m the loJIowmg year, and in 
1896 gave up the Liberal le.'i.lership. S.nce then he 
has held soiiiewliat aloof from Ins Paitj, f-ilthougli 
from time to time giving spec.'hes of ii markable 
power on the tojnrs of the day. Is a Free Trader. 

RosmoSid. Lovd (1824-1897), wiis best known as bir 
Hercules Robinson. He held at one tunc and 
another numerous Colonial Governorships, mcludmg 
those of Ceylon and New South Wales, and sqc- 
cceded Sir Ihirtlc Frere in iBhio.is High Cominissioncr 
of South All lea. Ill the difliculties with President* 
Kruger he showed conspicuous uct, and in 1B95 went 
to South Ainca a secoiul time, when the unfortunate 
Jameson K,aid occurred, arul matters became so 
un]>leasant that he returned to England, being 
raised to the peerage as Baron Rusme.id. 

Robb, Sir James ( i8(x>-iB 02), achieved distinction 
as an Arctic explorer, accoitqianymg his uncle, Sir 

i ohn Ross, ami Captain P.irry on their exp^itioiis. 

le was coiiiniandcr of the expedition of 1839-18.13, 
and to him belongs the credit of Uie discovery of the 
North Magnetic Pole m 1831. 

Robb, Sir John (1777-1856), the eminent explorer 
(uncle of the foregoing). Tie made several vc^ages 
to the Polar regions, and wrote some interesting and 
valuable works describing his adventures and dis- 
coveries. He was liritush Consul at Stockholm for 
some years. anS on receiving his kmghthood Parlia- 
ment granted him a sum of £5,000. 

Robbb. WllllBjn PajfBons, ard Earl of (iBoo- 
X867). was an astronomer of considerable note who 
contributed greatly to the advancement of science 
^ erecting in hla Irish park at Birr Castle, Kin^s 
County, the largest telescope that had up to that 
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time been constructed. It cos,t£^,ooo, and alTorded 
the means of discovering ana delinine the spiral 
nebulae. From 184S to 1854 he was President of the 
Royal Societjr. 

RosaettL G. (1838-1883), was the son of 

Gabriele Rossetti (1783-1853), an exiled Italian 
author who settled in Lotulun m 1834. Danteshowed 
great talent as a painter troni boyhood, and became 
one of the Pre-Kapliaehte Brutlierhood, formed in 
1848. From about i8<o he produced a great number 
of pictures remarlcable for their extrane beauty of 
drawing, splendour of colouring, and poetic force. 
Among his best-known iiaintinjpi arc Ins “Ecce 
Ancilta Doiinni,” ** Song of SoloiTion," “ Beatrix," 
"Idllith," and “Dante's Dream." He also dis- 
tinguished hrinself as a poet ; his two volumes, pub- 
lished in 1870 and 1881 respectively, reflect many 
of the characteristics of his paintings. 

BoaMttlt W* M. (b. i8so), brotiicr of IDante G. 
Rossetti, and a cultured critic ; lias edited numerous 
editions of the pods and written much on art. He 
held an appoiiitnicnt at the Board of inland 
Revenue for a qu.irtcr ol a century. 

Rossini, Oioaochino Antonio (1792-1868), one of 
the most brilliant of modern Italian composers, wlin 
devoted Ins genius principally to opera. His first 
opera, “ Tancredi,” was protluced at vwnte when he 
was twenty-one. It was followed alter a short 
interval by “ II Birbicrc di Scviglia," “ La Cciieren- 
tola,” “ Otello," *■ Most 111 Egitto” — this latter an 
oratorio— ■"La Donna del Lago," " Seiiiiranudo." 
and " Guillaume Tell." All these appealed between 
z8i6 and ZU29 '1 hough mostly florui in style, and 
calling for exception.tTly bnlliantexe^ ution. Kussim's 
operas were amongst the most popular works of the 
19th century, and earned the coiii]JO'>cr lame and 
fortune. He aLo wrote a ** Subat Mater*' in 1843, 
and a " Messe SolennHle " m 1864. 

Rostand, Edmond (b. 1868), dramatist and member 
of the rreiich Academy. Juiuptd into ftiiiie by bis 
Cerano de lUr^erat, 1S08. The chief dr.iinatic 
sensation of 191.) was Ins Lhatitecier, His works are 
marked by great ongin.-ility of coiueption and 
boldness of treatnicnt. M.ule a Couiniandcr of the 
Legion of Honour in iqii. 

RosnschlJd. liord, i’.L. (b 1840), was m T'.ulunient 
— as ihirun (of the Austrian 1 mpirc) RoUislIiiKI — 
from 1805 to i8r^5, representing Aylesbury. In the 
last-named year lie was raised to the Urilisn peerage 
He 15 (he head of the iainous Rothschild Linking 
liousu in Biigldiul, and was appuiiitej chairman of 
the Old Age I'cnsion Coirinnltcc by Farliament. 

Rothschild, Alfred Charles de (b 184a), a 
nieinber of tlie Rotlisclnld firm ; has been a Director 
of the Bank of Lnclaiid, is a Trustee of the N.atinnal 
Gallery and of the 'Wall.ice Collei'tioii He is a 
well-known art connoisseur and sjHjrtsinan. 

Rothschild* Anselm Moyor (i743-rBi3), was 
Imni at Fraiikforr-oii-ihe.Maim*, and after some 
experience in a hank as derl;, set un for himself fust 
as a money lender, then as a banker. By bis 
splendid genius (or flisin e he acquired a larj^e 
fortune. His son. Nath.in Meyer Rothschild 
(7777-1836), took rl large* of the London house, and 
conducted its affairs with gre.'it success, and was 
made an Austrian Baron in iKjj He w.is sm ceeded 
by his clili'st son, Baron I.ioncl de Rothschild 
(180S-TR79), wlio was the hrst Jewish member of 
the House of Commons Of this latter, I-ord 
Rothschild and Mr. Alfred Rothschild arc sons. 

Roubiliac, L. F. (1695-1763). was a Freiu h .sculptor 
who lived in l.ond(m from 1720 to the time of his 
death, and during that rienod contiibutcd many 
monuments to Westminster Abbey. His stttue of 
Sir Isaac Newton at Trinity College, C*inibndgc, is 
one nf his finest productions. 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques (1713-1778), was bom at 
Genev.-!, and after a nard ami tvnndenng life, 
made the acquaintance of Macbime D. Warens, with 
whom he resided for ten years as secretary and 
compairon. In 1745 he proceeded to Paris, where, 
after a time, he made the acquaintance of Diderot, 
and wrote under his encoumgenient. Meanwhile 
Rousseau had been studying social questions with 


great ardour, and in 1750 published his romance, 
^oulU, ou la Nouvella which was followed 

m zTda by Etniie. These two works contained so 
much that was at variance witii convention, and so 
opposed to all ideas of moral restiaint, tliat they 
called forth the condemnation of the orthodox, and 
Rousseau was obliged to leave Fiance for a time. 
It was wliile in Englaiid that he wrote liis remarkable 
Cot%/esstons, and his celebrated /.« Control Social. 
He gave to France a new field of thought, and laid 
down principles of government and conduct which 
bore fruit 111 the French Revolution. 


Rowe, Nicholas (1673 1718), was a prominent 
dramatist who became Poet Laureate, and whose 
plays, "Jane Shore" and "The Fair Penitent," 
were hit^ily popular. Was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Rjizo, Ifladamo Marie, an eminent prima donna, 
who has now retired from the stage and established 
an academy for tue teaciniig of suiging m Pans and 
London, her Pans season being in the winter and 
her London season in die sf^nng and summer. The 
successful career of this accomplished artiste is well 
known. She studied uniier Auber and ;Mocker at 
the Paris Conservatoire, gaining the first prize for 
singmg and tlie gold meda! Her first o(>eratic 
engagement w.»sai tin* Opd'ra Connque m 1870, and 
in tiic same year she received decorations and 


diplomas lor her nursing {services among the 
wounded, and for the money she raised fur the 
Soldiers* I'unil by singing. Slie first appeared m 
Hngl iiid in 1873, ^achieving a pronounced success at 
the opera liouses. Her fir^t \isitto America was in 
1877. She lias had many honours conferred upon 
her, and is a teacher ol the very first rank. Her 
Fans studio is at 37, Rue Joubert , the London 
address is c/o Messrs. Novellu, Music Publishers, 
Wardour Strec'et, W. 


Rubens, Sir Peter Paul (1577-1640), one of the 
most iiot.ible of Flemish Oriinrers, who, after studying 
ill Italy, established liimselt at Antwer(«, where he 


produced a number ol historical and religious works 
whtcli made liim a great repiiUtion. From i6so to 
;i)33 he w.is emploxed b> Marie dc Mcdici on a 
senes of pictures for the Luxembourg Palace, and 
was in Lnglaiui in 1639 painting for Charles L, who 
knightest him. He dica at Antwerp. 

Ruhinsteln, Anton E. (1830-1894), a famous 
IvUSMiin pianist and composei was the most 
expcit pcironiiLr on the piano of Ins time. 

Rnadimaii, Thomas (1674-1757), an eminent Scot- 
tish classical vcliolar, whose Rudiments of the Latin 


Jonj>tte w.is a st.indard school book f(>r a long 
penod Riiddiinan was lil)ran.in to the Faculty of 
Advocates in Ldiiil.iirgli for nearly Isalf a century. 
Rumford, Sir Benjamin Thompson, Count 
von(i753-idT4),wiis an Aiiiencan natural philosopher 
- and sUitusinan, who sided with the Royal party on 
the outbreak of the \\ar of liuiep^ndeuce. and later 
on settled in Bavaria, accepted service under the 


King, and w.is made Coiint. He w.is in London in 
Z795, and afterwards u sided iii 1‘aris. He was 
associated with the founding of the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain, 


Runolman, Bt. Hon, Walter, M.P (b. 1870). a 
son of Sir Walter Rimciiii.m, of New clastic. An 


active Libeial, who represented OldJiain in 
Parliament in 1^-1900, ana has s.'it lor Dewsbuiy 
since 1^. ^Vds Parliamentary Scrri'tary to the 
Local Govcminent Board 191J5; Fn.aneial .Secretary 
to tin* 'I'reiisury Z907 ; President oi the Bi^rd of 
Education. 1908-1911; and President of Board of 
Agriculture since 1911. 

Rupert, Prince (1619-1683). was a neidicw* of Charles 
1. and son of Frederick V., Elector of Bavaria. 


During the Civil War he fought gallantly on the 
Royal^t side and at the Rcstoi.nion rose into favour 
at Court, and was made Governor of \V indhor, 
Raskin, John (1819- 1900), art critic and pihlosonher, 
W.IS the son of a wealthy London wine nierenant. 
His Modem Painters exhibited a masterly percep- 
tion of the principles of art and a boundless gift of 
literary cx^wession. Other volumes appeared at 
intervals until x66o. Meanwhile be had published 
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The Seven Lamps qf ArchiiKture and The Stones qf 
Venice, two memozable works which considerably 
enliaiiced the auttior’s fame. Always taklny: a deep 
interest in economic questions, Kuskin delivered and 
puhlislied numerous lectures on a wide ran^rc of 
subjects— art, pleasure, religion, war, work, and so 
forth ; and he was acknowledged to 1>e one of the 
greatest thinkers of the time. Often his views were 
uiipracticable and even eccentric, but behind them 
there was always evident a sincere desire to promote 
the well-being of the people. 

BusmIL Sir B« R. (b. 1834). became connected 
with the Liverpool Daily Post in iStio; was in 
Parliament from 1885 to 1887. and iias shown great 
ability as a dramatic critic and political writer. He 
W.1S knighted in 1893. 

RttMell, Oeortfo wm. Erahlne, T.L.D. 
held various appointments in the Gladstone Govern- 
ments between i88j and 1895, and is the author of 
several bright books of gossip and reminiscences. 
His Collections and Recollections, Milestones on the 
Roado/ Life, and Seeing and Heartug have been 
widely read. 

Russell, John, 1st Earl (1799-1R78), was the third 
son of the 6th Duke of Bedford. Entered Pai haincnt 
as Lord John Russell on attaining Ins majority, and. 
ranging himself on the Liberal side, sliowcd great 
capacity for affairs. He it was who inirodnccd the 
first great measure of Reform, which was passed in 
1833. He was leader of the House of Commons and 
Home Secretary under Lord Melbourne from x83< 
until 1839; in which latter year he was appointed 
Secretary for the CoUmies. Then from 1841 to 1846 
he was in Opposition ; but, on tlic defeat ot Peel on 
the Com Law question, was unde Pnmc Minister, 
remaining iii power until 1852. In Lord Aberdeen's 
Ministry lie w«is Foreign Secretary, and nficrwards 
Lord fVesident of the Council, when Palmerston 
took up the reins of Government in 1855, 1.,ord John 
Rusi^cU became Colonial Sei ret.iry and later on 
Foreign Secretary'. In 1861 lie was raised to the 
peerage, and from 1865 to was once more Prime 
Minister. He also wTOte lives of Thomas Moore and 
Charles James Pox. 

Russdll. Rt. Hon. Thomas W., M P. (b. 1841). 
represented Tyrone from 18S0 to igio, and ftom 
1893 to 1900 was Secretary to the Local Government 
Uotird. Is an ardent temncraiice man, and was a 
warm supporter of the Irish Land Purciiase Scheme 
brou^t forward in igcx). In 1907 Was appointed 
V'lce^residcnt of the Irish l^cpartiutMit of Agricul- 
ture and Tecliiiicdl Instruction, and nude a Privy 
(^niiiicillor in 7908 

BumbU, William, Lord (1639-1683), remembered 
in hUtory as having suffered execution for a 
trumped up ciiarge ol being connecled with tlic 
" Rye Hon".e Plot.” .. 

RuBaell, William Clark (1844-1911), was son of 
Henry Russell the once popular concert singer and 
song coiiipoaer (1813-1911.) Fron. 1875 Mr. Clark 
Russell was known as one of the most popular writers 
of sea stories, and also wrote hves of Nelson and 
Colhiigwood. 

Bussell, Sir William Howard (1821-1907). be- 
came a journalist in Ireland wliile a voung man; 
went to London in 1842 ; obtaineil an cng.'igemciit on 
the Times, and rourcsented tliat paper as special 
correspondent in tne Crimean War, greatly dis- 
tin^nshing himself by the boldness nncTcorrcctncss 
of his letters. He also served the Times in India, 
dunng the Mutiny, 111 the American Civil War, as 
well as during the Franco-Prussian War of z8m 
He was knighted in 1895. and edited and ov..;ed the 
Army and Navy Gazette for a long period. 

Russell of Klljoweii, Charles Russell, let 
Baron (1832-1900). Was bom at Newry and 
trained for the law', beginning to practise as a 
solicitor in Belfast in 1854. Two years later be 
entered for the Bar, was called in i8j^ and joined 
the Nothem Circuit. He soon distm^ished him> 
self by his ability as an advocate, and in the course 
of a few years achieved a leading position. He was 
made Q.C. in 1872, and in 1880 entered Parliament. 
Was Attorney-General under Mr. Gladstone in the 


administrations of 1886 and 1892. In the Pam^ 
Commission was leading counsel for Mr. Parnell, and 
his conduct of that case was masterly. In 1894 he 
was made a Lord of Appeal, and in the same year 
succeeded Lord Coleridge as Lord Chief Justice. 

RttBUla, Csar of. (See nlcholas II.) 

Rutland, John Hannon, 7th Dnke of 
(x8i3-ia96), a great figure in Conservative politics 
in his clay, and long knownin the House of Commons 
as Lord John Manners until he succeeded in 1888 to 
the dukedom. Was a Cabinet Minister in 1852 as 
First Commissioner of Works, and later served two 
further terms in the same oflice, and was also Post- 
master-General and Chancellor of the Duchy of 
l.ancastrr. 

Ruysdaal, Jacob, a famed Dutch landscape painter 
or the 17th century, who confined himself mostly to 
the scenes of his native land, preferting umbrageous 
shades and wide trer-envered expanses, which he 
deiiicted witli rare fidelity. A soft melancholy gloom 
is ills pervading note. 

Ruytar, Admiral, the Dutch admiral who In 
1677 invaded England with a deet of Dutch war 
vessels, advancing up the Tluinics and Medway and 
setting fire to considerable shipping. He soon saw fit 
to retreat, and more serious trouble was averted. 

Rymer, Thomas (circa 1639-1713), a famous anti- 
quary who for some years filled the position of 
Historiographer-Royal. His series of Historical 
TreantesfiU twenty volumes, niul are highly prized. 
The Britisli Museum |>ussessus ovei fi(ty of Ryiiicris 
MS volumes. 

B 

Baochl, Andrea (i< 98 -i 6 (’t), a renowned Italian 
painter who left behind him r. number of pictures of 
religious subjects which arc much valued, his chq/- 
d'eem<re being the " St Romocild Surrounded by his 
Com'wnions.’^iiow at the Vatican. 

Baoheverell, Henry (16^2-1724). an English clorgy- 
man who attacked tlie Disscnteis and their Whig 
suppoiters so fiercely in a sennon delivered in 1709 
that he was mipeached before the House of Lords, 
and suspended from preaching for tliree years ; while 
t)ie sermon, which was entitled “Perils from False 
Bretliren,” and had an enormous sale, w'as burned 
by the common hangman. Later, Queen Anne pre- 
sented him to the Rectory of St. Andrew’s, Holborn 

Baoha, Hana (1494 1576). the German shoemaker- 
poet of Reformation times, was an earnest worker in 
tlic Protestant cause, and WTOte over 5,000 diflercnl. 
pieces, poetry and prose, all marked by strong 
individuality and relig.ous fervour. He was bom 
and died at Niircmlicrg, where his grave is to be seen. 

Backvllle, Charles, 6th Earl of Dorset 
(1637-1705), was a poet and wit who held a place of 
favour under the last two Stuart kings and 
William III. Among the numerous neat sets of 
verses which he wrote tlu. liest remembered is*thc 
pretty trifle, “To All You I .adies Now on Land." 

Backvllle, Thomas, Ist Bari (1536-1608), was a 
pr»el and courtier liiph in tlie good graces of Queen 
Elizabeth. He was .1 prominent contributor to 7 he 
Mzrrour for Magistrates, and had a hand in the 
writing of "Gorbodiic," the first known kiiglis). 
tragccly in blank verse. 

Sadi, or Saadi, the Persian poet who flourished in 
the 13th century, and won national fame by his 
poems “ Tins G-nrden of Roses " and “ The Orchard." 

Bi. Aldwyn, Ylsoount (b. 1837), better known 
as Sir Michael Hicks-Bcarh, under which name he 
was for a lengthened period one of .the most pro- 
minent Conservative st.-^tesmen in the House of 
Commons, serving successively (after holding minor 
office) as Secretary for Ireland (twice), Colonial 
Secrcta.'-y, Chancellor of the Exchequer (twice), and 
Prcsiileiit of th9 Board of Trade, exposed Mr. 
Chamberlain's Fiscal proposals, and founded the 
Unionist Free Food I.caguc. Retired from official 
life in 1902, and was appointed Chairman of the 
Royal Commission of Ecclesiastical Discipline which 
reported In 1906. Was “Father” of the House of 
Cominons upon his elevation to the peerage. 
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St. JLnkaudi Manhal (i795-t8s0> was one of the 
grenerals who helped Louis Najpoleon to carry out 
me cow/ He had previously distinguished 

himself in Algeria. On the outlireak of tlie Crimean 
War he coinitianded the French forces. After the 
battle of the Alma he was mcapaatated by illness, 
and died on the way to France. 

Bt. AudPles. Baran (formerly Rt. Hon. Sir A. 
Acland-Hond. Bt.), I.'ite chief Conservative MThip 
(b. 1R53). Was in the army from i8^ to i8n. and 
served in the Efn^ptian campaign, i8ra. as adjutant 
in the Grenadier Guards. Governor of Victoria, 
1889-91. M.F. for West Somerset, 1893- ix. 

Balnt-Jast, Antoine (I7'>7 1794)| «nc of the later 
lenders of the French Revuiulion closely associated 
with Robespierre in the days of the Terror, and 
responsible fur muc}i of its cruelty. He and 
Rooespierre met their death un the same scaffold. 

St. Piarre, Bernardln de (1737*1814), a French 
author; the roinancist who attained fame by his 
powerful story, Patti and Vir^nia, 

Baint-Saann, Charlea Camilla (b. 1835), a 
tinguished French composer whose works include 
the operas of *' Samson ct Delilih " and Henn 
Vlll.,'* both of which have been performed in 
London. He has the gift of melody, added to a 
graceful classicality. 

Baint-Bimon, Clauda, Comta da (1760*1835). 
was a French scientist and Soci.ilist who had gre.it 
influence upon the thought of Ins time. Saint* 
Simonism was embraced by many eminent men. 

Balnta-Bauve. Charlea Augustin (1H04-1869). 
was a French critic of considerable power and 
influence, whose ** Caiisencs du Luncii ’’ in llie 
Conslitntionnel for several years formed a clever 
review of the men, women, manners, and literature 
of the time. Among lus books, AHtstory^ French 
Poetry to the Sixteenth Century, A History qf Po^ 
Royal, and Hnglivh Portraits are much admired. 
Baintabury. Oaorga Edward Bateman 
(I). 184s), Professor of Rhetoric and English Litera- 
ture, Edinburgh Universitv, since 1803. Author of 
numerous critical u orks on literary subjects on which 
he is a Ic'iding authority. His vommes include 
A Short History 0/ Literature. A History 

of Cnticism, and A History of Hnglish Pro\ody. 

Sua, Oaorga Augustus (1838-1895). w.ts one of 
Charles Dic’aciiVs ” young men," and wrote largely 
and entertainingly for Household IFords and A a the 
Year Round. Was the first editor of Temple Bar, 
and for a lengthy period w.^s n leader wnter and 
special correspondent in many lands for the Daily 
Telepy^aph. Also for a number of years wrote 
“ Echoes of the Week" for the Illustrated London 
News. His l»cst book of sketulics w.is Twice Round 
the Clock ; his best novel, Captain Daufferous. 

Baladin {circa 1137 - 1193 ) was .Sultan of F.gypt, a 
conquering generm, and a deadly foe of Christianity. 
He swept over Syria and M.icedotii.s, and captured 
Jerusalem after a great victory at Tiberias. It w.as 
against Saladin that the Third Crusade was under* 
taken, and after his defont by Ru liard 1. m X191 his 
power was sliattered. 

Bale. George (1680-1736), an English OricnNalist, 
who is best known by his translation of the Koran. 

Ballebnry, Robert Arthur Talbot Gascoyne 
Oaoll, ard ttarquls of (i83o-t 9<''3). son of the 
and Marquis. After completing his education at 
Oxford, and travelling for a tune .at the Antipodes, 
he entered Parliament in 1853. being then Lord 
Robert Cecil. He became Lord Cratioorne by the 
death of his elder brother in 1S65, and in the 
following year Joined Lord Derby’s Ministry as 
Secretary for Indui. He succeeded to the 
Marquisatc in 1868, and in 1874 was onco more 
Secretary for India. In 1878 he became Foreign 
Secretary, and attended tlio Bcr':!) Congress wnli 
Lord Beaconsfleld. From i88x ih: led Ins l^rty in 
the House of Lords, and vigorously o[)iioscd the 
nu^ority of Mr. Gladstone’s measures; ana when ini 
1885 the Liberals were defeated he became Prime 
Minister. Mr. Gladstone again held sway in the 
fbllowiim year, but upon his being defeated on the 
Home Rule question. Lord Salisbury was for the 


second time made Premier, In 1899 the Lfbenls 
were in power again, but in 1895 Lord Salisbury 
was once more Prime Minititcr. He continued in 
office until 1909, Anally retiring from political life 
alter peace was proclaimed in South Africa. His 
solid qualities made liiiii a reliable and effective 
rarty leader. He was a thoroughly representative 
Englishman of the Ane old type, ins death being a 
great loss to his Party and the n.ition. 

Balisbnj^, Jam os Edward H. OaMoyn* 
Cecil. 4th Marquis of (b. x86i). the eldest son 
of the Conservative Premier, whom he succeeded in 
1903, and was known in the House of Commons as 
Viscount Cranborne, serving the office of Under- 
secretary of Foreign Affairs. On becoming a peer 
he was in turn Lord Privy Seal and President of the 
Boarrl of Trade, and went out to the Boer War and 
fought with distinction. An active churctunan. 

Balluat (86-34 the Roman historian, was in 

turn qu.'cstor aiui tribune. He stood high in favour 
with Julius Cmsar, accompanied h:m to Africa, and 
was made governor of Numidia. When he subsi^ 
quently returned to Rome tie built himself a palace 
and the remainder of his days in luxurious 

rctlrcnienL It was diirii.g tills period that his 
histories were writtea— Cari?i;ta, yu£urtha, and 
I/isforiarttiH Libri Quinqtu. 

Salt, BlP Tltua (1803-1876), was a Bradford wool* 
stapler, who, m 1836, discovered some discarded 
bags of alpaca wool at Liverpool wliicli had long 
Uun unsaleable. He bought these l>ags for a trifle, 
and expel inientmg witli the Abre, produced the 
famous alp.'ica goods, and founded an enormous 
industry. He was in ulc* .t baronet in 1860. 

Balvatcr Rosa (1615- a great Itakin painter 
who first .attracted notice oy smling pictures in the 
streets of Nii]jlcs. Being encouraged by I^Anfranco, 
he went froiu Naples to Rome, amt quickly became 
one ul the most noted artists of his tune. His pic- 
tures were chiefly lam Iscajics and battle-pieces. 

Sambourne, Lmley (1843-1910), was trained for 
the engineering profession, out took to drawing, and 
olitalncd a jiosttion on Punch. For a long tune he 
lyas the second cartoonist, and on the retirement of 
Sir John Tenniel became nrmcipal cartoonist. 
Samuel, Rt. Hon, Herbert L., P C., M F. 
(I>. 1870). T’ostmaster-Gfiieral 1910-14 ; President of 
the Local Govt, Board since 1914. Has rop'-esented 
tho Cle'el.md DivUion (N. Ktdiiig, Yorks) since 
ro-''S. Was Uniier-Scc. to the Home Drpt., 1905-9; 
Chancclltir of the Oucliy of Lancaster, 19CJ9-10. 

Sanornft. William (1616-1603), was a n.itive of 
SutToIk and became Art hbishop of Cantei bury. He 
was one of the seven bi->ho)'s sent to tin- Tower by 
J.amcs II. for oppo'^ing the l>-cl;iration of In- 
tlulgence,” and fared 1.0 better unilor W liliain and 
Mary, being derived of his primacy for rLfusingto 
take the oatli of allegiance. ^ 

Band, George (1804 1876), the leading French 
.authoress of her lime— proper mtnie, Annandine 
Lucile Aurore Dupin, Bironcss Dmlevant— who, 
both as novelist and drnm.ttist, achieved the highest 
success. I ler first novel , Rose et Blanche, was written 
in collaboration with Jules Santicuu. This was 
followed by Indiana, in which she worked umuded, 
producing a story full of sentiinAit, emotion and 
dramatic action, and Imndling her theme with won- 
derful fresimess. The story immedi.itely made her 
famous, and year after year she continued to turn 
out novel artqr novel, moat of them dealing with un- 
happy love ent.mglcinents of a kind that the English 
fiction convention did not sanction, but they were all 
instinct with power and Mgour. She produced, 
among others, Falentme, Jacques, hilt et Lui, 
MaujOrat, Consuelo, La Petite Fadette, and Im 
M eunier dAngtbault. She was unfortunate from 
one i>oiMt of \ iciv, but fortunate from another, in her 
own personal relations with men of such singular 
power as Alfred de Musset. Chopin and Samt^u ; 
but she was in her way a greater artist than them alL 
Banderson, Baron Thomas H. (b. 1841). was 
Permanent Under-Secretary of State at the Foreign 
Office from 1894 to 1905. He was niade a K.C.B. in x8^ 
raised to the peerage 1905. Hon. D.C.L. Oxford, 1907. 
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PROMINENT people: 


BfkndySf Edwin (1519-1588), Archbislion of Vork 
in 1576. As Vice-Cliancellor of Cam bridge University 
lie reiused tii proclfdin Qneeii Mary, and sulferea 
iinv>riiiuniiK'nt in the Tower In consequence, Init was 
advanced in tlie church under Queen Elizabeth, and 
was one of die translators of the Bishop f Btble. 

Bandyst Blr Edwin (1561-1629), English politician 
and author, who wrote Europa Speculum, and 
assisted the Pilgrim Fathers in chartering the May- 
Jlatuer. Son ot the Archbishop, last-named, end 
brother of the poet, following. 

Bandy St Qeords (1578- 1644). a religious poet whose 
works attained much favour 111 his day. llis metrical 
translations of the Psalms, the Book of Job, and the 
Song of Solomon are instinct with poetic feeling. 
He was besides a great trav'dler, and made valuable 
contributions to carl v geography and etliiiolutfy. 

SAnkey* Ira David (1^0 1908) The cel^ratcd 
American evangelist, singer, and composer, ns- 
sociatc'd with Dwight L Moody, the revivalist 
(1837-18^), ill mission- work in America and Great 
Britain for inanj* years. 

Bankoy, Sir John, Kt. (The Hon. Mr. 
Juetioe Sankey>, judge of the King's Bench 
Division sinre Aiml 1014 (b 1866) ; educated at 
1-encing Coll, and at Jesus Cull , Osfurd, Chancellor 
of tlie Diocese of Ll.iiul.ifr from kjoq. 

Bantley, Sir Charles (b- 1814), wms educated for 
his vocal career in England and Italy, and made his 
iirst appearance in L.jndon in For many years 

he figured as our principal Faiglish li.iruone The 
jubilee of his musical hie was (clebi.Ued at the 
Albert Hall in 11)07, in which year he wdi ktiigbled. 

Bantos-Dumont, M. (b. 1873 in Brazil), a .siic- 
cessiLil cvpiTinientcr in acriaLnavigation, Ins most 
not.ilde flights have been made in Pans, and at 
Monte Carlo. He visited London in ick)3. 

Bappho (nourished B.C. 6x1-5.72) was the famous 
lyric poetess of ancient Greece, whose romantic 
story of Unrequited I.qve is bettei known llun her 
poetry, of which oidy a few samples survive. 

Bara.satei Pablo (i844-i<;n8), one of the greatest 
violinists of his tune, w'as born at r.ini]j^una in 
Spain, studied in VarW, and fiist appeared In 
Englatid in 1874, from which time )ie was a fiequcnt 
visitor to this country, and appt-ued m till the leading 
cities of Europe with great sucres^ 

Savdauapalus (properly Aburhanipal) was the last 
of the great line of Assyrian monarclis He reigned 
668-67G B C-, and lived a life of luxury and liceiitinus> 
ness until brought face to face vvitli revolt and 
disaster, when he displayed an ainount of courage 
tliat he had previously Wen uiisusf meted of, and 
when at la‘*t he saw no possibility of st<nul:ng against 
the besieging foices he is .said to h.ivc gather^ his 
houseliold and ticasures together in lus nalace at 
Nineveh, set fire to the pile and so penshori. 

Bardou, Ylctoplen (1831-1908) began writing play,s 
in 1U54, but was at first iiusuccessful. Later he 
obtained an introduction to Mdlle. D^jazet, the 
famous actress, for whom he wrote some plays that 
proved .splendid successes and placed him at the 
head of French dniiiiatists. Then followed a long 
series of successes—*' Nos Intimes," " Seraphine,^ 
*' Rabaj'.is,'* “ Divorjjons," "Fedora,” and so on, 
from triumph to triumpli. Later he turned his 
attention to historic subjects, and In “Theodora," 
^‘Patrie," La Tosc.i," “Madame San Gone,** 
“‘Robespierre." and “ Dante," the last-named written 
specially for Sii Henry Irving. He was elected to 
the French Acad'';my in 1877. 

Bargent, John S. (b. i85(^, at Florence). Ye Is oc 
American i)arent.ige and received his art education 
In Paris. As a portrait painter he has few equals. 
Was made A.R. A. in 1894 and R.A. in 1897. 

Batow, Rt. Hon. Bir Ernest H. (b. 1843), 
held high diplomatic posts at Tokio, Pekin, and in 
Morocco, and was one of the Bnlish representatives 
at the Hague Conference of 1907. 

Baundenion, Nicholas {1683-7^39), a celebrated 
blind mathematician, wlio acquired such a mastery 
of his study that he was elected Lucasian Professor 
of Matlieinatlcs. and published a treatise on 
JFlweiqns and EUtnents qf Algebra in a vols. 


Baupln, JaeqiMV (i<^7*z73o)< * noted Huguenot 
preacher, who was minister of a London church 
early in the z8th century, and afterwards went to 
Holland and took charge of a Protestant church at 
The Hague. He published several volumes of 
sermons of a deeply devotional character. 

BavatfOt Rlohard (1696-1743), was said to be tlie 
natural son of the Countess of Macclesfield, but was 
brought up without knowing the .secret of his birth, 
and when at last he discovered it his mother declined 
to help him. He was, however, possessed of con* 
siderable ability, and for a time maintained himself 
by literary work, producing plays, comedies, and 

K enis. In 1727 he was condemned to death for 
ving killed a man in a coffee-house quarrel, but 
obtained a pardon and a small pension from Queen 
Caroline and afterwards was under the protection of 
Lord Tyrconnel. With that peer, nowever. he 
subse9iiently quarrelled, and after enduring much 
privation died at List in a debtors' prison at Bristol. 
Bavonapola, Girolamo (Z452-Z49S), the great 
Florentine preacher and Refonner, who was a monk 
of the Dominiran order. He denounced the follies 
and luxuries of his tune, especially attacking Pope 
Alexander VI. He was held in great regard by 
l.orenzo de' Medici, and after that nobleS death 
attempted to reorganise a Florentine Republic, but 
the Pope dealt out swift vengeance upon him. He 
was excommunlrated, Imprisoned, and put to a 
dreidful death Savonarola was one of the most 
learned men of his time, and his works have been 
translated into nearly all Luigiiages. Geo ge HUot’s 
Romola contains a fine estimate of ids cha -acter, and 
his life by Villari is a great biography. 

Baxe. Count Hermann, Marshal of France 
(1696-1750). was one of the niosit prominent generals, 
of the allied armies commanded by the Duke of 
Marlborough and Prince Eugene, but W'ent to 
the Fiencli side after the Peace ot Utreiht. Rose 
into high f.ivonr witli Louis XV' , who made him 
Ma 'lal, 1 liter on he commanded the F'reiich 
army in Flanders, achieving iii.iiiy notable victories. 
Bayoe, Rev. Archibald, D. D. (h. 1846). Educated 
at Oxford, receiving the appnintmeiit of Deputy 
Proluisor of Compaiative Pliilologv in 1878. His 
woiL on the PrtmiHe 0/ Comparative Philology is 
idard book lie W'as a member of the Old 
Testament Revision Cominitlo'*. and received the 
appointment of Protfss ir of Assyriology at Oxford 
in 1891. I'rofcssor .‘^ayte’s writings are marvds o# 
proruiidity, and his oooLr. almost innumerable. 
Published The Arihcrohgy 0/ Cune./orm Inscrtp- 
(tons in 1907. 

Boallger, Julius CoBsar (i4P4-t558). was a cele- 
brated Italian physician and scholar who settled in 
Fr.tnce, and wa** appointed physician to the Bishop 
of Agon. He wrote coniiiifrnta rics on the classical 
authors, which were remarkable fur their perspicuity 
and scliolarly judgment. His son, Joseph Justus 
Scaligcr (i54n-i6(^), was also a very leiftned 
Protestant scholar, and the founder ot modern 
chronology. 

Boarlattl, Alessandro (1659- 1775), a distinguished 
Italian composer, wJio was for some yciais Musical 
Director to the Court of Naples, then went to Rome, 
but later on returned to Naj^ks, rciiiamiiig there 
until his death. He composed an immense number 
of operas, mas-ses, canMtas, madrigals, etc., and 
much of bis nuisic is still perlornied. His son. 
Domenico Scarlatti (1685-1757), was a fine organist 
and performer on the harpsichord, and composed 
numerous sonatas and tugucs, including the famous 
“ Cat’s Fugue." 

Boarron. Paul (t6io-i66o), was a clever, reckless 
and popular French writer, whose burlesques and 
comic romances were highly esteemed. He was the 
husliand of Madame de M.iintenon. before she came 
under the infliufhce of Louis XIV. 

BchaffaP, Ary (1795-1858). a celebrated painter, who 
was bom in Hollana, but lived for the main portion 
of his life In Paris, and attained a great reputation 
for his religious pictures. His “ Paolo and 
Francesco " is reckoned his masterpiece. 
BchttlUntf. Madilob von (1775-Z854). was Pio> 
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fessor of Philosophy, first at Munich and then at 
Berlin, and attracted much attention by the system 
of Idealistic Philosophy which he founded. 

Boihiller. J. C. Fnedrlch von (1759-X805), the 
famous German dramatist and poet. Was bom at 
Marbach in Wurttoinberg^. ^ucated at the 
Military Academy at Stuttf^rt, and uilendcd for a 
soldier, he evinced an Irresistible desire for literary 
fame, and in 1782 had liis first play, ** The Robbers, ' 
successfully produced at the Mannheim Theatre, to 
which he was subseciuently appointed dramatic 
composer. Ho left Mamiheun tor Lcipsic In 1785, 
Later he proceeded to Dresden, where he com* 

e leted his “ Don Carlos"; and in rjrto he was at the 
fniversity of Jena as Professor of History. While 
engacfed In this capacity he wrote his History qf the 
Thirty Year^ War^ and made the acquaintance of 
Goethe, at whose sui;i;estiou he removed to Weimar, 
and during the next ten years produced his greatest 
works — ** Wallenstein," “Mary Stuart," “The 
Maid of Orleans." and " William Tell." He died at 
the early age (»f fort^six. 

SohleCalt August Wilhelm von (1767-18^), was 
a famous German critic who for a nuuiucr of y&irs 
held the post of Professor of History in the Uni- 
versity of Honn. He is best known in this country 
by transUitiniii. of hu Lectures on Dra-mattc A rt and 
Literature, which are remarkable for their ap- 
reclation of Shakespeare and thoir schulaily 
andling of the drama in ali its leading uliascs. He 
spent many y(*ars witli Madame dc Stael 
Behlogel, Karl W. F. von (1773-1099). was the 
younger brother of Au^usl W. von Schlegcl, and a 
famous critic and writer. His Lectures on the 
Philosophy of Life and on the Philosophy of 
History display great learning and critical power 
Schllemann, Itelnrlch w.is a cele- 

brated (reniun traveller and archaxjlogist, whose 
excavations <u Athens and Mycenae resulted in the 
discovery of a number of royal tombs. 

Bohomberg, Friedrich von (i^)i9-ifi9o). a 
Protestant marshal of France, who, alter the re- 
vocation of the Edict of N.iutes, quitted France, 
entered the serviceor William ill. and connnanded 
at tlie battle of the Boyne, wliere he was killed. 
Bohopenhauer, Arthur ), was a 

German plulnsupher of •! iu*ssniU''tic cast of niuid, 
whose Speculations luve been inucU written about 
111 recent years anil may be almost said to have 
given rise to a Sf^ecial s( lioi^l of pnilosopliy. His 
myslicisiii partakes soincvkhat of the higher 
Buddhism, and to a certain cl.iss uf minds is un- 
doubtedly fasuin.itmg Hi. chief works are 7 he 
World, Considered us Will and Idea, and The 
Tiuo Fundamental Pioolems of kihics. 

Bohubert, Franz P. (1797-1838), one lof the most 
eminent of Gcr,r,an musical composers, whose songs 
and symphonies are aiiiuMg the most inspired of 
inubical coiuiiositions, full of melodic beauty, and 
instinct with emotional power, lie also wrote 
operas, M.isses, and cantatas, all of w Inch reached a 
high level of nicrit. 

Schumann, Robert (1810-1656), a famous Gcmian 
composer and music.d critic, who did much to help 
forward the advamed school of Get man mus.c. He 
was the .lutnur of tiumerous iantas.as, songs, and 
orchestral composiiions, and attained a ptounnent 
osition among niodern coiiqtosers llis wife, Clara 
chuniaiin (t3i 9 1896), was a noted piaiiiste and 
interpreter of Chopiu, and also a composer of 
mentoiious music. 

Bohuster, Sir Feltx, Bt. (b. 1854). member of the 
Council of India since 1900, ami ,ui influential City 
banker. An authority on finance, ahune climbing, 
and musH, to each of which he is devoted. 
fioLplo, Amllianus {area 185-139 n.c.), known as 
Scipio Africanus Minor. Was Koinan Consul in 
147 B.C., and conducted the Siege of Carthage, 
ultimately caiitunng the city, and thereby closing 
the Punic Wars. He was afterwards one of the 
political leaders of the aristocratir section, but 
quarrelled with his party and was assiissinated. 
SoiplOt Luoluz dorneliuz {area =34-183 e.c.^ 
known as Scipio Asiaticus, wac brother of tne next 


named, and distinguished himself by his victrates in 
Asia, afterwards railing into disgrace for harhig 
accepted bribes from Aiiiiochus. 

SolplOt Publius Cornelius {drta AC), 

the greayist of the bcipios, known as Scipio Africanus 
the elder. He commanded the army in Spain 
at twenty -four, defeated the Cartliaginians, both in 
Spain and 111 Africa, gaumig a complete victory over 
Kamiiba) at 2aiiui. 

Soott« BIr G* Gilbert (1811-1878), was one of the 
most emineiit architects ol his day, and gained 
special fame for Ins resturatioivs of Gothic churches. 
He was tlie designer ot tlie Albert Memorial and the 
Martyrs' Memorial at Oxford ; also architect, in 
association with Mr. Digbv Wyatt, of the Foreign 
Oflices at Westminster. Ffe was elected A. K. A. 111 
1855;* and K.A. 111 ibfx7, and knighted after the 
completion of the Albert Memorial. 

Soott, Rear-Admiral Sir Percy (b. 1853), the 
gallant fighter and resourcuiui genius who invented 
the carnages winch got the 4'7 inch guns about so 
readily ,u ^outh Africa, aiid who has eflected many 
improvements m luv.il gun-fire, devising the night- 
signalling system now m use. Hu has smelt a lot of 
powder, iH>riio hiiiisolf smartly alw.iys, and liad 
Lomiuaiid of the fainou'. Terrible. Retired 191^ 
Soott, Captain Robert F. (rSciS-igis). rom- 
niandcd the N.itioivil Antarctic Expedition, xyex)- 
1904. .mil took rharge of a similar expedition m 1910. 
Hisshi|>. the Jnict A'fft'i*, lult England on June 1, 
1910. Ill J.iii., 191 r, winter qu.trtiTs were e.stantished 
at C'aiHJ F vans. «ikI n the follnu'inq November Scott 
and n seivti jjarty left Hut Foint lor the South Pole, 
which they loathed on Jan. iK, 1912. finding there the 
Amuudst'h records. On the return journey every 
member of tlie party pernheii. Se.unan Edgar 
Fvaiis died from toiitkissioM of the brain on Feb 17 ; 
Capt. Oates from exi'osurt on March 17; and on 
M.irih 29 the rest ot the party (.S<ott, Wilson and 
Ihmors) tht‘<l iroin starvation aiul exposure iii a 
bn^xani when only ir miles from One Ton Depot. 

Soott, BIf Walter (1771-1837), one of the greatest 
ot llritish iiiweitstsiind .1 distinguished poet. He was 
educated (or the Jkir. His Mmitr(i\y of the Scottish 
Jiordtr w is p'lhhshed n 1802. Tlns’was followed us 
i 8.>5 by " 1 he l-ay ot the Last Mnibtrel," m 1808 )>v 
*' Marnunn " ; “ 'I'nc Lady of the Lake," •* Rokeby,"" 
and ” I be Lord of the Isles" coming afterwards in 
quick lucfi.-.'-ion. In 1814 he published IVaevtrley 
anonyinou >]y, uinuh Dbumecl iiut.nit success. Othu 
stones h'boweu, aii\.l tne Waveiley novels and their 
autlior, “the great rnknown," were everywhere the 
subject of ili-scussion. Cuy AliK'dienn^p, The 
Autiquu- V. Old Mortality, Kob Roy, and the //sarif 
0/ Midlotliiitn wore .all pubhshca buore the secret of 
theirauthoioliip was disclosed. .Scot: iiiddc large sums 
ol motley oy hn, wiumgs, pnrcha3:jd Abbotsford, and 
w IS in t.ie full tide ot success when lliu failure of 
Balkutyii i. Ills pubLi3iiei,.s.id(.Tled him with babiliEies 
to the exluiit of Bi.iiLt, who was then fifty- 

five, placed hiniseli in tne hands of trustees, retirw 
into private lodgings, and within five years paid to 
Ins cietlitor-, jtytJ.ooo, and before lus dcatli had satis- 
fied all hi3 vjbhgalions and purchisftl liackhisol.' 
estate. He was created a baronc-t In iriTO. 

SCFOfidS, Sir 'WSjS,, tue noinnuus s Inet Justice of 
the King’s lteii,.h under CImi’cs II. liiipeacl.ad for 
corruption in HjUo, he wis dt*j>nved ol olncc, but 
granteil a pension. He ihcd in i&Uj. 

Beabury, Samuel (1729-1700), w is me firnt bishop 
of ilia Aiiicri'_an EpisCLip.1l ChurHi. He was a 
native of Connecticut and had stuiii»_d nied.cine r 
Edinburpn. Tliero w.*s aoiiie diflisuity about h:S 
con^craiion, the English bishops liesiuitiiig about 
performing the ctTcinoiiY, but lliree Scotlisli Disliopt 
were found luoie couipli.iut, ami the coiusecratios 
ultimately took pUce at .Aberdeen. 

Beaman. Owen (b itkns). a facile ihymester aM 
pretty wit, ^vho succceAlcd Sir Freincsb Uurnand in 

' the editorship of Punch o-t that genial knight’s 
retirement wirli long-service honours in 1906. ^ 

Sebastian. St. (A-1>. ^ Koman Chnstian 

soldier, born at Narboime, m Gaul, wiio was one of 
the inaityrs who suffered .Uoatii under Diocletian. 
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Hu became revered iii the Church as a protector 
af^aiiist pestilence. 

Beadon, The Hon. R. J. (i84c<ig|o6), bom in 
Lancashire, emigrated to Australia in 1863 as a 
mechanical en);iiieer. Was very successful in New 
;ie.iland and entered the House of Representatives 
in 1870, bcconiine Premier in 1893. 

Badgwickt Adam <1785-1873) was Woodwardian 
Professor of Geolo^ at CHiiibiutgc from 1818. and 
devoted himself with jfreat success to peological 
studies. His Dtscouric:^ on tliu studies of the 
UniversiW of Cambridjie is his best-known book. 

Beeley, Sir Robert (1834-189O. for m.uiy years 
Professor of Hi'.tory at Canibruljje, was a historian 
of note, but acituued liis chief idinc as .a writer by 
ins £cce Homo and Natural Rehgton, which were 
fiercely assailed liy critics of the oitn-idox sellout 
Baely, Rt. Hon. Col. J. E. B., O.S.O.. 

M P, Secretary for War 1912-14. Rcslfrncd after 
tnisundcrstandiiij; as to ufliccis .it Currajjrh and the 
Lister question Uiuler-Secrctary foi War lon-i?. 
Umler-Sucretary for the Colcuiies ic»o8-tt. Served 
with ilistimtion in the Boer ttui. 'M K fot Abei- 
croiiibie Division, Liverpool, i9.'.)0-io, and for 
Ilkeston since iqio. 

Bolborne. Earl of(b. 1859). II Comini'-.sionor in 
South Atric.i in 1905 to 1910, .uid li-ul previouslv been 
Couscrv.itivc Uiider-Sccretary for the Colonies and 
First Lord of the Aiiiiiiraltj'. 

Belby, Viscount ( 1835-19119) Tleitcr known formerly 
as Sir AVilliain C.onrt Ciully. wbounteied P.irh.unent 
in 1886 as member for Carlisle, was «‘lectril Speaker 
in 1895, iiuUiiiiir the office for ton voiV', 

BtlHltni John <1584-1654), was a promment lawyer, 
statesman, and author in the reiirri of Cliarles 1 . He 
sat in Parliament for some years, and espuu!.ed tlie 
popular cause in a dientfied sort of way, nenher 
^proving of the Civu War nor llie execatiun of 
Carles. He was litlU in (fruat esteem for ins 
wntiniirs, winch comprised besides his celebrated 
Table /a/A— a work on titles of honour, a history ot 
tithes, a treatise on the idols of the Syrians, and 
otuer volumes. In 1643 he was made Keeiier of the 
Tower Records, and three years later I'arliamcnt 
granted him j^,ooo tor his “oiumcnt services.” 

B^wyn. Bishop (1809-1878). was the first Bistiop 
of New Zealand, and ruled the see fur twenty-six 
yearn. In 1867 he was appointed Bisliop of Licimeld. 

Bsmlramls. Queen ot Assyria and iuunder of 
Nineveh, Aourisiied about ai8s U.C. 

Beneoa, Liuolus A. {circa 4 ».C.-a.d. 65), the 
famous Roman Pliilosoplier wlio was tutor to Nero, 
and one of th,it empuror’s uio.st infiuontial adviSers. 
IMsgusted with Nero's disgraceful acts, Seneca ^.’ouid 
fain nave retired into private hie, but Nurodistiusiud 
him and had him charged with conspiracy, and 
sentenced him to end ins own life, a fiendish beiicst 
wliicli tlie piiilosojilicr courageously ciirned out. 

Bunofelder, Aloys (1773-1834), was ilie sou o; an 
actor at Municli, and hunselt engaged in vlraniatic 
composition. Being toe poor to bear the cost of 
having his works printed, he turned liis attention to 
inventing lithogrrapiiy, the main feature of the 
invention being discovered by accident. Ttic King 
of Bavaria granted hiiii a pension, and the London 
Society of Arts awarded liim their gold medid. 

Bhunaohevlb was King of Assyra Irom 702 to 
6R0 D.C. lie built himself a splendid palace at 
Nuieveli and greatly beautified tlie city. According 
to tiie Scriptural narrative, his grc.at host of 165,000 
men, while on tlie eve of attacking Paleslir**^, was 
destroyed in a single night by direct Divine visitation. 

Burvetus, Miohaei (1512-1553) was a learned 
Spanish iihysician and tlieologian, wlio, though an 
araent Kcforiiier. was opposed to the diKtriiie of 
the Trinity. His books, t>e Truiitatis Erronbus 
and Cknstianismt Restitutio, were denounced by 
Calvm, and he was imprisoned and sentenced to 
death, but escaped. Later, however, he #as arrested 
at tiie instigation of Calvin, and sent to the stake. 

BMOStrin, the ancient Egyptian King wlio— accord- 
ing to Creek tradition— subjugated Ethiopia, a 
considerable portion of Asia, and part of Europe. 
Much of his history is evidently le<'endary, but the 
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authorities agree in acclaiming him a famous con* 

a ueror. His heroic exploits were founded, no 
oiibt, on the deeds of Ramescs II., Tiiothiiics, and 
Sethos, and date back to the 14th ccntuiy' B.c. 
Settle, Elkanah (1648-1723), a dramatist and 
versifier of the Keforiiiatioii Period, the last to hold 
till! office of City Poet of the Corporation of London. 
He died in the Chartcriioust*. 

Severus, Luclue S. I146-211), was Roman Emperor 
from 193 to his deatli. After many victories m tlie 
Ea.st he passed over to Britain with an army, 
subjupted the Caledonians, and built the famous 
wall from the Solw.iy Firth to the mout>i of the 
Tyne, whicii b«irs his imine. He died at York. 
Sevlgne, Marie, Marqulee de (1626 1696) a 
brciich epistolary writer, whose famous letters to 
her dauglitcr possess great charm, and throw a flood 
of light on the history of her time. 

S^mour, Admiral Rt. Hon. Sir Edward 
Hobart (b, 1840), entered the navy in 1832, saw 
scrvite in the Criiue.i, China, ami Egypt; and rose 
to the rank of Vice-Admiral in 1895. and full Admiral 
in 1901; Adn1ir.1l of the IHuet 19.15-10. Coimnanded 
the Allied Exjiediiion against tlie Chinese in 1900, 
and one of the original members of tlie Order of 
Merit. 

Bhacklaton, Sir Ernest (b 1S74), commander 
ot the ^1lmrod Fsirthest Soutli expedition of 
1907-TgfX). siuctH'dcd in getting wiihin too miles 
of ilh' South Pole, and made many important 
discoit nt s. 

Shad well, Thomas (164^-1602), was Poet I.2ureate 
and dr.tniaiist, and wrote a number of plays. He 
w-as bi.ued in Westminster Abbey. “The Lanca- 
slure Witches” was one of his ilrarnas. 
Bhaftesbury, Anthony Ashley-Cooper, Tth 
Earl of (1801-1885). a distinguislicd philanthropist, 
who devoted tlie best part ot his life to movements 
for tiie amelioration of the coiuHtion of tiie poor. 
He identified himself proinmcntly with the Ten 
Hours Bill, the success of which ow'cd much to his 
cfibris. He was President of the Ragged School 
Union for over forty years, and in connection with 
Reronnatoiics, Refuges, and Christian Association.^^ 
of many kinds, was an uidefatigable worker. In the 
e.arlier p.irt of his career lie w^as a Lord of the 
Adiiursity under Sir Kobert Peel. 

Bhakeapeare, William (1564-1616), England’s 
greatest poet and dramatist, was bom at Stratford- 
ou-Avuu, and was tlie sun ot a tradesman of that 
town wlio must have been at one tune fairly well-off, 
seeing that he n.is made an aUlennan, and after* 
wards served as High DaihfT. Later on, however, 
he appears to have been unfortunate and fallen into 
straitened circumstances. William was the eldest 
son, and was probably cduc,iled at the Stratford 
Grammar School, but very little is known of his 
career up lo his eighteenth year, when we liave it on 
record tiutt he ni.irrii;d Anne Hathaway, who was 
eight years his senior. Five years after Ins marriage 
he went to London, and the next we hear of him is 
tliul he was connected with the Globe Tlicatrc and 
appeared in sundry small parts. He first appeared 
before the public as a poet in 1593, with his " Venus 
and Adonis,” following this in 15^ with “ The Rape 
of Lucrece.” Sliorlly afterwards he was proprietor 
of tlie Glol>e Theatre, and also liad an interest in 
the Blackfiiars Theatre, llien tie began that 
remarkable career of play-wnting winch has since 
been the wonder of the world. It is impossible to 
name the thirty-five plays that he wrote In the exact 
order in which they were produced, but “ Love's 
Lalmur’s Lost " and The Comedy of Erruis " seem 
to have been among the earliest, being followed by 
*'Thc Two Gentlemen of Verona.” “ Romeo and 
Juliet.” ** A Midsummer Night's Dream,” and others, 
the record being made up with '* King Richard III.,”^ 
•• Kuig John," “The Merchant of Venice," “ The 
Taming of the Shrew," “The Meny Wives of 
• Windsor," "Kuig Henry VI.” (Parts I., II. and III.), 
“Richard II.,” “Henry IV." (Parts 1 . and II.), 
“Henry V.," “Much Ado AViout Nothing," "Ais 
You Like It." “Hamlet,” Julius Caesar,” “Corio- 
lanus,” “Twelfth Night,"’ "Macbeth,” “Measure 
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for "Measure," ''Othello,'* "All's Well that Ends 
Well," “Antony and Cleopatra,” “Troilus and 
Cressida,” "Kii^ Lear,” “Timon of Athens," 
" Cymbcline,” “ I^ricles," and " Titus Andronicus," 
thoug'h as to the last two he could only have been 
part author. It was evident that his plays were 
reniuneratne, ina.<tinuch as in a few years he was 
able to purcliase property at Stratford, and when he 
retired from his profession (aliout 1610 or 1612) he 
returned to his native town to live in a house which 
he had huiiselt built, and was to all intentb and T>ur- 
poses a man of substance lie died at Stratford at 
the aee of fifty-two, and was buiicd in Stratford 
Churdi. In adriitioii to his plays he wrote a volume 
of sonnets, which in the mam are worthy of Ins j;miiiiv 

Sharp, Granville slavery abolitionist 

and Fouiidei ot the colony of ijiurra Lcoiic. 

Sharp, James (1618-1079), Scottish ecclcsi.tstic ; 
Archliisliop of St. Andrews ; inunlered by Coven- 
anters for treachery to tlic Resolutionist cause. 

Sharp, John (1644-1714), chaplain to Charles II. 
and Janies II. : Dean of Canterbury, and later Arch- 
bishop of York. 

Shaw, George Bernard (b. 1856. in Dublin). 
Went to I..oiKioii in 1876 and g^radually worked his 
way as a jourii.ilibt and Fabian .Son.ilist writer anil 
speaker, an<l by a bold unconvonti finality came to bo 
iriuch talked about. He has written a innnbcr of 
plays, many of which arc bantatisiiiifly bnlliant and 
elTective 111 parts, but just as tantalisiii}.;!]' uu-ffiLicnt as 
dramatic entireties. He w.is musical critic fur the 
.iVffrlora time, also for the ITorM. Ht* discussed 
the drama m the Saluriiay Rnnnu fur .i few yeais. 
His licst plays are “Man and Siii>cniian,’' “ Aiulrocles 
and the Jaon " (191 -^l, and “ I'yginalum " (1014). I'ub- 
lishcd two volumes ot Dramanc Opinicns m 1907. 

Shearman, Sir Montague, Kt. (Mr. Justice 
Shearman), appointed Ju(i}:e of tlie Knifr's bench 
Division, April, 191a (li 1857) Ldiir at Merchant 
Taylors' Senool, ann at fit. John's Coll , Oxfoi- 1. 
Shemeld, Bishop of. See Burrows, Rt« 
Rev. I.. H. 

Shell, Richard Lalor (1791-18^1), the famed 
Irish orator of the days of the Catholic I nu'iMcipation 
he was also a diaiuatist of .jbili»y, .aid 
occupied the ofiices of Vice-rresident of the' Hand 
of Trade, Jnd;;i»-Ad\o< ate (iciieifd, M.istci of tbe 
Mint, and Hriiisli Minister at Moreiice. 

Shelburne, Earl of (17 37-1805), w.i-, prime Minister 
in 1787, and it fell to him to uckimwlt ik'c the inde- 
pendence of the United .States. ili< admmi'itrati'm 
was short-lived, and he passed into retirement, hciii}' 
:ruatcd Marquis of Lansdowne. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe one of tlie 

most biilii.int poetic muses of tlie loth century. 

■ I for the daring and uiiorthtwloa oinnions 
which he held. His “ fjoceti M.ab " (written when he 
was nineteen), his " Alastor," *■ The Revolt of 
Idam," " The Witcli of Atlas," and ••Adou.us” all 
br^the the tiue spirit of poetry, sccuiing him a 
place in the first tank of Uritish poets. lie showed 
nii^dramatic gifts in the “ Cenci ’* and “ Prometheus 
Unbound,” aliuust reaclnng sulilmiity in tlie latter 
masterpiece. 1 1 is "Adonais" was a splendid 
tribute to the genius of Kents. Hi& first wife, whom 
he married wliilc very young, cmniinMeJ su»M<i«. 
He afterwards married Rlaiy wollsioue-iaftOrKlwin, 
and formed otlicr attachments of u compluating 
nature. Was always at war with hl.^ fnnnly, and 
fizmlly, after spending some time with Byron and 
Leign Hunt and other friends in various parts of 
Italy, was drowned 111 the Gulf of Spczia by the 
capsizing of a boat in a storm. 

Bhunstone, William (i7i4-i7<^3)> English poet 
of country life, whose poems were marked by a 
graceful simplicity of style and homeliness of thought 
which made them great favourites. His “School- 
nustress " is his principal poem. He^ived at a quiet 
threat called “ Leasowes.” near Halesowen. 
Bhapbrooke, XiOrd (Robert liowe) (1811-1^). 
After being educated .at Wincliesier and Oxford 
and becoming fellow and tutor ofUnivrersity College, 
he went to Australia, achieved considerable 
aucccss at tlie Sydney bar and was tdecteU to the 


Colonial Parliament. Returning to England, he 
entered the House of Commons as a Libcaal and 
held various offices under Mr. Gl.idstotie, being in 
turn Vice-Pre.sideat of tlie Hducation Dmiartmenti 
Chancellor of the rixc)iei]ucr, and Home aecretary. 
He was made a peer in 1880. 

Bharldan, Richard Brinsley (Z75Z— iBx6), the 
greatest British comic dramatist of modem times, 
was bom in Dublin, and partly educated at Harrow. 
Showing considerable ca])acity for dranuitic coir> 
position, he obtained an introduction to the Covent 
Garden manageiiient, and it was at the Covent 
Garden Theatre in 1775 tliat his first comedy, “ The 
Rivals,” was produced, with such a gratifying result 
dut Garrick, who was then at Drury Lane, opened 
un negotiations with the dramatist, which ended in 
.Snaridan becoming part (and ultimately sole} 
proprietor of I'liiry Lane. The “ Dueiuia." a 
musical comedy, vas produced in 1775, and ran 
through the winter. From 1777 Sheridan managed 
Drury Lane, opcniii;*^ with an adaptation of 
Vanbrugh's “ Relapse.” This was followed by the 
production of the greatest of his comedies, " The 
School for Scamul.” whuh had a wonderful 
success. In 7770 "The Ci.tit” was given, and 
alter that ShenJan wrote no more plays until 1789, 
when “ Pizarru ” was produced. In the meantime liA 
h.id gained a high reputation in another -phere. In 
1780 Tie obtained a scat in Parliament and although 
he only spoke on certain set occasions, he acquired a 
reputation for oratory which stood limi in very good 
stead, and he filled one or two minor Ministerial 
offices, rcm.tmiiig in Parliament until i8ie. He only 
lived four years after, his last days being clouded 
by ill-hcalth and pecuniary difhcultUs. 

Shirley, James (1596-1606), was an eminent 
ilr.uu.itist and poet, imbued with the Lhz.tbethan 
traditions. For a period of nearly twenty years he 
held tlie .ilteiilioii of the jiubiic with a series of plays 
of singular riierit, the principal of which were “ Love 
Tn«;ks,"“ThR Maid's Revenge,'* “ Tlie Gamester," 
and “ The I M’tor.'* 1 lie shot k of Uie Great Fire 
caused the death of himself and his wife. 

Shore, Jane (14110-1524), was one of ti.c beautitis of 
iier lime, and the wife of a I.ondoti goldsmith, 
i'dward IV. was .ittra-tcu by her personal attrac 
tioiis and wit, and she became his mistress, l.ater 
she w'as 2.1 the kocuiiig ot Lotd Hastings, and is 
cl'iffly rt inhere ti by L>eing coninelled to do 
pviiaiiteat ->1 i’anl’s. ’i'here is a traaitioii that she 
)ierished m .i d>i<> m East l.ondon, and that the 
circumstance gave rise to the local name Shoreditch. 

Shorter. Clmnent K.d' iSs-h. mi .active editor and 
able vv:nv.r, whose chiui ‘.■u’nili-itii' hucccs‘es havt 
been vvi"i -n the field of li'u. trated weeklies fM ted 
/# 'jf.VrV./ A't7i 1 troir. Ulyi to lo/oo ; *dilcd 

r/ja VZ-rV'. (rom to i»»; fo'-iided Sfi/ivu 

and TJie in ipjc, and has sa.co edited those 

luperscontinuiiusly. .\ulhorof works on die Brontes, 
.inJ a f.tfe of iienfffe Bcrro%if. A loiuidcr of tha 
Omar Kha>y,iiii Club. 

BhOPthouse, J. H. (1834-1903), was a Birii ingh.-im 
manufacturer wdio, turning his leisure to literary 
acrouiit, [iroduccd a remarkable hutuncal novel, 
John Jnglcsanii which evidenced a sincere spirilu- 
.ahty and a profound fj»prei,i.atioii of the piol’lcms of 
life, and is .1 work that will live. 11c al:.o wiutc other 
novels, but faih d in them to reach the high staud.ird 
of his masterpiece. 

GUiovel. Sir Cloudeslay (165^-7707), a celebrated 
British admiral who originally seived before tlie 
mast, but greatly distinguished liunself at the Battle 
of Ikiiiiry Bny 111 1689, and cuininanded at the Siege 
of Tuition in 1707. being lost with his ship off the 
Scilly Isles on his return from that expedition. 
Blddon«, Sarah (1755 *831). was the daughter of 
R(^r Kemble, a thoairical manager, and appeared 
on Hie stage while a child. At eighteen site married 
an actor nailed William Siddons, of no particular 

. merit, but to whom she w.is sincerely attached. 
She was then paying Icad.ing parts, and showed 
such reinarkiibie ingonuiiy tliat her fanie soon 
reachcKl London, and Garrick engaged her for 
Drury Lame at £s a week, but her success was not 
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such as to warrant a continuation of the engagement. 
She returned to the provinces for further experience, 
and In 1783 was again engaged for Drury Lane, after 
an absence of eight vears, and made one of tlie most 
successful triumphs in the annals of the stage. From 
that time she was acknowledged to be the greatest 
actress of her time. She left the stage in iSra. and 
lived in retirement for twenty years. A statue of 
her by Chantrey is in Westminster Abbey. 

Eldiwlok. Henry (1838-1Q00), Professor of Mental 
and Moral Science at Cambridge, was a native of 
Skipton, Yorkshire, nnd besides being an eminent 
educationist in the broader sciise, devoted himself 
with special success to the cause of women’s educa* 
tion, Newnham and Girtou being largely the outcome 
of his efforts. 

Bldgwlolc, Mrc. Henry (b. 1845). widow >jf the 
late Prof, Henry Sidgwick, ;uk 1 sister of tlic Rt. Hon. 
A. J. Balfour. Appointed Principal of Newnliam 
College, Cambridge. In iBga. Is a pioneer of the 
higher education, and a brilliant woman. 

Bldnay« or Sydney, Algernon (i 623 -x 6 a 3 ), was 
a son of the second Earl of Leicester, and i,t the 
Civil War won some distinction under Cromwell. 
Disapproving of the Protectorate, he itiok no active 
part in the work of Cromwell's Government, and 
after the Restoration lived abro.id for some vears. 
In 1677 he was pardone<l for all offences ana |ier- 
mlttcd to return to England, but in i68j was charged 
with being concerned in tlie Rye House Plot, 
sentenced to by Jeffreys on notoriously m> 

sufficient evnlcin'e, and executed. 

Bldnay, Sir Philip 11554-138^). was one of Queen 
Elizabeth’s favourites, and a man of singular anility 
and bravery. While living m tcinnomry retirement 
he composed his famous “Arcadia,” nut did not 
allow it to be published in 1 i:s lifetime. He did not 
lack for literary fame, however, bis Apohijy for 
Poetry and Defence of Poe\y, as well as numerous 
miscelLineous pieces, all distinguished for their 
beauty of expression and tender sentiment, having 
won iiiucli favour, especially in the circle of the 
Court. In 15B6 he was given a cninuiaiul ui the 
Netherlands, and was killed at Ziitplien 

Blemena, Blv William (183^-18:43), a Gennan-bom 
scientist and inventor, distinguiJied in physics, and 
particularly in electricity ancl lient. Was elected to 
the Royal Society, and served as President of the 
British Association. 

Biayea* Comte Emanuel J.^ commonly called 
Abb^ Siey^s (1748-1836), was a promiiieni figure 
In the French kevohalon, taking an .active part in 
shaping the Hcpuhlic, and voting for the death of 
the King, l^atcr he was Amnassador to llerliii, was 
made a luemhcr of tlie Directory, was Consul under 
Napoleon, and on the latter cibtauimg supreme 
power, was ennobled and retired on a peiision. 

Bwemund, Emperor (latn-T.^?). Emperor of the 
Holy Roninn Empire (last of the House of Luxein< 
bourg). Successively Margrave of Brandenburg, 
King of Boiiemia, and Eiiiperor of Germany ; 
infamous for allowing Joliii Huss to be burned at the 
stake after giving lum a safe conduct to the Council 
of Constance. 

Bitfourney, Mrs. Lydia H. (7791-1863), was an 
Axneiican poetess who, in addilion to writing sliort 
poems that were htghlv popular, was the author of a 
vohiine of Pleasant Metnenes of Pleasant Lantlst 
describing in an appreciative way her experiences 
during a tour of Europe in 1840. 

Bllius ItallcuB, CaiUB (fiomished ui the zst 
century of the Christian era), a Roman puet, orator, 
and statesman. Wrote a Jong historical poem (in 
sixteen books) on the second Punic war. 

BlmeoUf Charles (1759-1^), a popular Evangelical 
preacher end Fellow of King's College, and from 
1783 to his death vicar of Trinity, Cambridge. His 
sermons had an immense sale. He was one of the 
founders of the Church Missionary Society. 

Blmaon Stylltea, a Syrian monk of the 5th cen- 
tury, who is said to have passed thirty years of hLs 
life on a pillar near Antlocn, from which he preached 
daily to great crowd& Tennyson wrote a po«n on 
thesubj^ 


Blmon, Bir John A., K.C., M.P. (b. 1873), non* 

sciited the Walthamstow Division from 1906 : .Soliclto^ 
General 1010-13; Attorney 'General since Oct., 1913. 
A cultured and effective speaker, wliu has achieve 
a high reputation both at the Bar add in Parliament 
Blmon, Jules (1814-1896), the eminent French 
philosopher and statesman. His refusal to take the 
oath of allegiance to Louis Napoleon debarred him 
from a public career X'hile tlie Empire lasted. By 
his )>eti, however, lie succeeded in keeping hia 
opinions before the public, and was elected to the 
Legislature in 1863. When he saw his country 
drifting into war m 1870, he raised his voice against 
It. but hictfoLtually. After the v^r he became 
Miiicsier of Public Education ; in 1875 was made a 
hfe senator and was elected to the Academy ; in 
1^6-1877 was Premier, after which he did not hold 
office a^tn His nritings include a history of the 
Thiers Governiiicnt, Duty, Natural Relt£ton, and 
Liberty 0/ Conscience. 

Bimpson, SIp Jamea Young (1811-1870). the 
discoverer ot tlie utility of chloroform as an aiues- 
thetic, w.is a native of ScotlHiul, .aid one of the most 
accomnllshcd exjiennieutal surgeons ol the 19th cen- 
turj' He was Professor of Mediciiu* and Midwifery 
in the University of Eiiinburgii from 1840, and after 
a lung series of experiments was able in 1847 to ex* 
plain and introduce Ins new aiuestlietic agent. Ho 
also introduced icmarkable improvenients m gynae- 
1 ology. \V as made a baronet in 1866. 

Blms, Q, R. (1>. 1847), Ha-' active of 

living journalists and authors. As “ Dagt net ” of the 
Referee, he skiins lightly and pltasamly c ver the sur* 
face of current events from week to week ; he writes 
short stones and long sto.'ies and sketches and poems 
in pallors and tisiguziiies with facility and success. 
He IS a dramati^t will, many successes to his credit — 
••Lights of London," “Romany Rye,” “In the 
RatiKS,” and so on ; and is about as all*round a 
reaily •writer as we possess 

Bismondi, Leonard de (1773-1843), a Swiss 
historian, w.is one of tin must iiulustrious writers of 


his tune, and gamed a higli reputation. He 

JDsiory oj the Italian Rtfublics, a lit story qf France, 
and of The Litcratur*. of Southern huro/e. 

Bfccat, Prof. Walter WllUajn (iBas-igia), an 
eiiiiiient philologist and scholar, and fouiider of the 
Tiiiglish Dialect Soeiciy. Appointed Profe or ot 
Anglo-Saxon at Cambridge m 1878, and was the author 
of multitudinous works de.iling with early English 
literature, poetry, history and Diugraphy. He also 
acnieved e.irly distinction as a malliemalician ; and 

I mblished The Pt<n'erb.K oJ Alfred m 19^7. 
telton, John (i4tio-is-’9). was a lively satirist with 


the courage ol his coiivic tions, fearless in denuncia- 


tion, and as coxirse as he was prejudiced. Was 
tutor to Henry Vlll., and for the last tw'enty-five 
years of his lile was rector of Diss. He wrote “ Why 
Came ye not loCourtefand “ Colin Clout,” a satirical 
iKicni against eecleshistical nluises, wliicli incensed 
Wolsey, ancl led to tlie jiiKit’s downfall. 

Bkobeleff, Michael (1845 xB8s), a Russkih general 
and statesman who served nis country w'lth brilliance 
in expeditions to Kiiiva ami Kliokand. and during 
the war with Turkey in 1877-1878. As eommander- 
in-chief took Geok-Tcpc and conquered the 
Turkomans in 1881. 

Bloane, Sir Hans (1660-175 jl, was born in county 
Down, Irekind, hut sddled in London, and became 
famed as a plwsician and naturalist. For some years 
he held the office of President of the Royal Co'lege 
of Physicians, and was elected President of the Royal 
Society in succassion to Sir Isa.ic Newton. He was 
created a baronet in 1716. His library of 50,000 vols., 
and treasures in natural history and MSS., wqrtlt 
from £,^,'000 to £80.000, were offered by his will to, 
and bought by^, the nation for j^ao.ooo, and with that 
nucleus roe Bntish Museum was founded. 

Bmart. Chrlstophar (1733-1771), was an English 
poet, more noted for his translation of Horace than 
for his own poems. Johnson, Garrick, and Gold* 
smith, however, gave him thdr friendship, and he 
might have achieved a fair success but for his reckless 
habits, wMph brought him to poverty and mental 
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Incaitacity. His ** Songr to David." written In a sane 
Interval, is a vigorous poem 

Amaatoii, John (1724-1792), was the son of a Leeds 
lawyer, and was intended for his father's profession, 
but showing a strong inclination to meclianlcal pur« 
suits, he was placod with a I^ndon mathematical 
faiStrument maker, and in time set up in that line of 
business for himself. In 1753, after a course of 
foreign travel, he submitted plans for rebuilding 
Eddystone Lighthouse, which had been burned 
down, and his proposals were accepted. Tlie result 
was the soundest and best lighthouse that the world 
had seen up to that time. It made him famous, and 
he subsequently constructed many important works 
in connection with harbours anu canals. He was 
also the inventor of an improved blowing apiMratus 
for Iron-smelting. 

8mMlley« Frank 8. (1818-1864). a novelist of 
rote in his day, and sometime editor of Shares 
I,0Hdon Metgasitte. His Frank Fairif^-h, Lewis 
Arundel^ and Harry Coverdalds Courtship were 
among his most popular stories, some of which 
were illustrated Ijy Cruikshank and *• Phiz." 

Smiles. Dr. Bajnuel (1812-1004), was in early life 
a medical practitioner, and subsequently editor ot 
the Leeds limes. Later on achieved wide iiopii- 
iarlty by his Se^-Hrlp, a hook that has had an 
enormous sale. Hi.s Lives of the Engineers formed 
his most solid contribution to literature 

Smitby Adam (1733-1700). the father uf the science 
of political economy. Was horn at Kirkcaldy, edu- 
cated at GLisgow add Oxford, and 111 17^1 was 
appointed Profebsor of Logic at Glasgoi^, ana m 175a 
Professor of Moral Pliilosophy. It w.is in 1759 tiiat 
he first attracted notice as an author by the publi- 
cation of his Theory of Moral Senlitnents. In 1776 
hi., remarkable book The IVeatth of Nations wub 
published, which iiniuediately obtained the admira- 
tion of the leading literary men and .statesmen of the 
day, and secured him the friendsliip of Gibbon, 
Hume, Burke. Reynolds, and Dugald btewart. 
Smith was imide a Coniini'-stonei of Customs m 

A. Alezanilnr (1830-1867), a Scottisii writer 
of groat promise In iK^ he attracted much notice 
by a poem, “ A Life Drama." He was at the time 
working in a GUisgoiv factory. 'Die ijosition of 
SocreUry of the University of Edinburgh w.is given 
to him in 1854 and he devoted his leisure wholly to 
literary pursuits, producing in succession "City 
Poems,” ** Edwin of Deir.-i," and other poems, and 
also winning much success as a ]irose wnler, his 
novel Alfred Hagart'i Household and his Dteatn- 
there being works of sterling merit. 

Smith. Rt. Hon. F. E., P.C. K.C.. M.P. (b. 1873). 
one of the iiio'it prominent of the } oiuiger members 
of the Unionist party, a slashing speaker, and de- 
cidedly a man with a caroer before him both as 
barrister and (mlitician. M.P. lor Walton Division 
of Livemool since 1906. 

Bmlthf Gaorga (1840-1876). a successful student of 
Assyrian aiituiuitics, whoi-e excavations and re- 
searches were friiitlul of many important discoveries. 
For some ^ars he held an ap|K)intmcnt m tho 
Antiquities ‘Department of the British Museum. 

Smith. Gold win (1823-19x0), historian and edu- 
cationist. Born at Reading, he war educated at 
Eton and Oxford, and interested himself con- 
spicuously in educational rofotm. From 1858 to 1866 
he was Professor of Moiiern History at Oxford, and 
during that time took a prominent part m politics 
as an mdependent Liberal. In 1808 he settled in the 
United States, accenting the Professorahip of 
English and ConstitutioiiaT Histonr at Cornell Uni- 
versity. In 1871 he removed to Canada, becoming 
a member of the Senate of Torcoto University. 
Among his works may be mentioned A Political 
History if the United Kingdom^ Assays on the 
Questuns of the Day, .uid Guesses at the Fiddle 
of Existence^ 

Smith* JamM and Honuia, made a name for 
themselves by producing their " Rejected Ad- 
dresses.” hi i8i 3, comprising a senes of burlesques in 
which the varied styles of the eminent poets of tlie 


day are happily hit off*. They also wrote numerous 
works apart. Horace being successful as a novelist, 
and James continuing to write poetic pieces. James, 
who died In 1839, was Solicitor to the Beard of 
Omnance. Horace was a stockbroker, and died at 
Tunbrit^ Wells in 1849, 

Bmtth* Ca>ptaln John (X580-163Z), the noted sea- 
fitter and adventurer who in 1605 was the leading 
spirit of an expedition to Virginia, and found^ 
Jamestown. His autobiographical writings describe 
a marvellous career of fitting un land and sco, of 
initical exploits and sufferings in slavery, and fiiuilly 
is being saved from the treachery of Red Indians 
by Pocahontas (o.v.), and his promotion to the 
governorship of the colony. 

Bmlih, JoBoph (1805-1844), the founder of Mor- 
mo^in, was the son of an American fanner. He 
claimerl to be ti.e medium of Divine CQinmunicatlons, 
including The Buok qf Mormon, which became the 
Bible of the sect estabiislied by Smith in Utali, and 
included tiolyganiy as an article of faith. 

Smith, Sir Bldnay (1704-1840). was a noted British 
admiral, who by his deleii'-e of St. Jean d'Acre, in 
>799. greatly distinguished himself as a commander. 

Smith, Sydney (1771-1845), was for many years a 
canon of the Anglican Church, first of Bristol ami 
tlien of St. Paul's, and enjoyed a great reputation as 
a wit and writer. Before migrating to England and 
entering the Church he lived in Edinburg, and in 
association with leifrey and Brougham established 
tile Ldtnburgh Review, which he edited for a time. 
His writing were for tlie most part on religious and 
political subjects, but lie rcvealerl such a fund of 
humour anri geniality that in spite of the controversial 
nature of Ins work It was immensely popular. His 
" Peter Plymley " letters, m support of Catholic 
Plmancipation, were especially successful efforts. 
He was twenty years parish priest at Fostoii, on 
the Yorkshire Wolds, before receiving preferment 
to a prebend at Bristol. His life and Ictteis were 
published by Ins daughter, Lady Holland. 

Bmtth, William (1769 1839), achieved a high reputa- 
tion as gci^r.ipher .iiid geologist. In 1815 lie iiul> 
hsheri the first geological map of Plngkand and Wales 
and later issued n more detailed senes of geological 
m^s of English counties. He was styled tho 
Father of English Geology," and w’as granted a 
liensvvii of £soo a ye.ir. 

Smith, Bt, Hon. William Hanry (1825-1891), 
a newspaper ainl Ixiok rigent in a colossal way of bubi- 
ne'S who became jiroininent 111 Brittsli politics on the 
Conservative siue and <>iisMiiied Ingli Ministerial 
rank uitii great credit an - 1 esteem. Kepiesentiiig 
first Westminsler and llieii the borough of the Strand 
ill Parliaiueiit, he bec.anc successively First Lord 
of the Admiralty, War Secretary (twice). Secretary 
fur IreUnd. First laird of the Tieasury, and I.eader 
of lus Party 111 the House of (Joniinons ; and was 
Lord Warden of tlio Cini|iie Ports wlion he diedal 
W.dnier C'astle. His widow, wlio died in 1913, was 
Treated Vistounttss H.imblTdon m hei owirrijrht, 
with reniaiiuler tu their son, the Hon William 
Frederick D.nuers Smith, now Viscount Ilaiubleton. 

Smith. W. Robcirtson (1840-1894). Vt divtinguislicd 
Sc otiish thc'ologic.il sf fioiar and OncMiMlist ; ap- 
pointed Hebrew Profes'^or 111 the Fri'e Church 
College at Aberdeen in 1870 Ills Biblical cnncisni^ 
led to ciiarges of lu-rrsy, whicli, tlioiigli unsiiCLessiuI, 
caused liis removal from the chair at Aberdeen iiy the 
Assembly. Subsequentiv lie was concerned with 
the editorship of the Encyclopeediti Brtianuica, axfii. 
held the Profcssorslnp of Arabic al Cambridge 
University 1880-1894. He published a number of 
erudite works iTealing with Old Testament themes 

Smollett, Tobias (1721-1771). a famous English 
novelist mid liumorist, whose Roderick Random^ 
Peregrine Pickle, Count Fathom, and Humphirey 
Cltit^r, abound in fun and frolic and ge:iial 
cbaTaclerisatwn, while their jneturfs of sea Um are 
iiiiiiiitable. Mis novels rank wit)i those of Fieldltqr* 

* and, like Fielding’s, contain much that is coarse. 

BfWdora* Frano, or Ffodz (1579-1657), a great 
Flemish animal iMinter. wlio was associated wath 
Ruliens, Jordaens, and other masters, putting in the 


o 
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natural history subject; to their pictures. He was 
also an adept at flower and fruit paintine, and 
skilful in landscape work. He died at Antwerp. 

Soane. Sir John (1753-Z837), was an eminent 
architect who designed numerous public buildings in 
London and other places, and was Professor of 
Architecture at the Royal Academy. By his will he 
left his museum, library, pictures, etc , for the use of 
the public, and the house In which lie lived at 
Lincoln's Inn Fields still constitutes the Sir John 
Soane Museum. 

Sobiookl. John {i6af-i6(y6), Kuiff of Poland from 
2674. and heroic defender of his country from 
Cossacks. Tartars, aud Turks. 

Boolnaa. Xiselius <> 525 -i 5 ^)> stn Italian rrotestint 
thinker and anti'Triiutaruui. and founder with his 
nephew, P'austus Socinus ii539-x<io4), of tlie ^^inian 
system of tlieology, which' taught that salvation 
consisted in tlie acceptation of Christ’s tcaclimg, and 
making llis example the practical rule of life. 

Boorateo (469-^ B.C.), the distingmslied Greek 
philosopher. Was tlie son of a sculptor, and for 
some time followed that calling liimself; but. having 
other ambitions, mined tlie army, and was present at 
the battle of Potiaxa, and also at tliu battle of Dclium, 
saving the life of Alcihiadcs in tlie first, and of 
Xenophon in the second. Returning to Athens he 
devoted himself to study and liegan to csliort the 
people on public questions and the conduct of life. 
In 406 B C he was made one of the Senate of Five 
Hnndved, and liad other honours accorded him, 
continuing his teaching alternately with his public 
duties. Not long afterwards Anytus charged him 
with impiety ana he was found guilty and sentenced 
to death. When the fatal d.ay came he cahuly drank 
the poison wliich terminated Ins career. 

Solomon, Rt. Hon. Blf Richard (1650-1913), was 
legal adviser to tlie Traiiavaai Adiiiiiustration 
and to Lord Kitcliencr in 1901-1903; Attornf^'- 
Gencral of tlie Tr.insvadl zoos-7; Agent-General 
in London for the Traiisv.aal 1^-10; and High 
Commissioner for the Union of S. Africa from 1910 
to his death. 


Waterloo he went kito exile, but was allowed to 
return to France in i8rg. His son, Napoleon Hector 
Soult (1801-1857) achieved some fame as a politician 
and diplomatist, and represented France nt the 
Court of Berlin in 1884. 

Bouthoott. Joanna (Z750-X8Z4), a fanatic who 
proclaimed herself prophetess and the mother of the 
promised second Messiah, whom she announced 
would be born on the 19th October, 1814. Thousands 
of Ignorant people bdieied in her, but on the agth 
of the month slic died of dropsy. 

Bouthev* Robert (1774-1843), the son of a dr^r, 
was educated at Westminster and at Oxford. 
Devoting hiinsclf to literature, lie produced in rapid 
succession a number of poems, plays and romances 
of varying merit. In iBl's lie went to live at Grata 
Hall, near Keswick, wiiere he resided until his 
death. A Civil List pension of a year was 

C intetl him in 1S07, ami m 1813 he was made Poet 
ureate. In poetry he was overshadowed by the 
greater genius of Byron .ind Slieliey, but in prose he 
was eminently successful, his Ltje cj NelsoH, his 
Doctor^ Commonplace Book, and other works bemg 
as strong and vigorous as his verse was tame. 
Bouthwoll, Robert (1560-1503). a famous Jesuit 
and religious poet of Hli7al>ethan times, who after 
serving as cliaplain to several noble families in 
England was denounced by his Protestant enemies, 
condemned, and executed at Tyburn. 

BpartaottS was a Thracian who became a Roman 
slave ami gladiator in Capua, and lieaded an insurrec- 
tion in I tafy in 73 B.C. The slaves he raised and their 
following routed several Roman anmes, but he was 
eventually defeated by Crassus on the SiJarus in 
7( B.C and slain in the battle. 

Bpeke, Capt. J. H. (1827-1864), was the discoverer, 
along with Captain Grant, of tlie Kagera, the main 
source of tlie White Nile, in 1862. In 1856 he dis- 
covered Lake Tanganyika, and in 1858 Lake Victoria 
Nyanaa. H is Journal o/ehe Discovery 0/ the Source 
of the Nile described his experiences. He was 
acciilcntally itillcd by the discliarge of his gun near 
Oath. 


Bolon (63&-S58 B.O, was one of the Seven Sages of 
Greece, and became an eminent legislator, after 
having made a reputation as a poet. Bcmg ap- 
points archon in 5^, he began the introduction of 
a senes of reforms which greatly improved the 
condition of the Athenians. Solon's Laws were 
so highly esteemed that they were adopted by 
the Romans in their Twelve Tables. 

Bolyman (1490-1566), the celebrated Ottoman 
Sultan known as "the Magnificent,” who won fame 
as a connueror, law-giver, administrator, and patron 
of learning. 

Bomanet. Duke of (Z 5 «>-> 553 )| was Protector of 
England in the early pait of the reign of Edward VI.. 


8|Mneep» Sth Earl (16^-1910), a very popular 
l.il>eral |iccr, who held omce as First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and President of tlie Council on two 
occasions, be!>ides serving as Viceroy in Ireland. 
Ke was once a mighty hunter, and lits ample beard — 
once of Titian tint— gained huii (he respectful 
sobriquet of the ** Red Earl " 

Bpenoer, 6th Eavl, Rt. Hon, Charloo Robert 
Bpencor, P.C., G.C.V.O. (b. 1857), Lord Chamber- 
lain 1905-1913; succeeded the xtli earl, his half- 
brother, III 1910. Had jireviou sly been raised to the 
peerage as Lord AUliorp. Was M.P. 1880-95 and 
1900- 5. 

Bpenoer, Herbert (X830-X903). was the son of a 
Derby schoolrnasler. For some tune followed the 


arrogance tliat was strongly resisted and was 
deposed from power, ultimately being tried for 
felony and executed. 

BomervUle, MaJir (1780-1873), the daughter of 
Admiral Sir William Fairfax, and an eminent writer 
on scientific subjects, of which she had a clear and 
extensive knowledge, together with a capacity for 
presenting them in an attractive and luad form. 
She was granted a pension of £300 a year in 
1855. Her principal books are The Mechanism qf 
She Heavens, Physical Geography, and Molecular 
asid Microscopic Science. Her Personal BecoHec- 
lions, a fascinating work, appeared aft^.-sher death. 

Bopkooloa (495-406 B.C.), the famous Athenian 
dramatist, who ei^oyed the highest popularity at 
Athems, and in a contest wuh jEschylus was 
crowned the victor. Of the xoo odd plays of 
Sophocles otify seven have survived: " Antigone," 
** I&Ktra," ‘^CEdipus," '* Ajax,” *' TiacShbe," 
" Phfloctetes.” and CEdipus at C^nus.” 

Boult. 'Manhal Hlcolao Joui^z769-itSi). was 
one of Napoleon's favourite and most capab.e 
generals, distit^^uishing himself in the Swiss and 
Italian campaigns, and also in the Peninsular War, 
where he was Wellington’s bravest opponent, After 


profession of civil engineer, but ultimately applied 
nimself entirely to litcraty pursuits. His first book 
wa.s publislicd in 1851, unefer tlie title of Social Statics, 
when he was filling tlie position of sub-editor of the 


Economist. In 1853 Principles 0/ Psychology 
^peared, m which he seems to have anticipated 
Darwin’s theory of Evolution. The System q/ 
Synthetic Philosophy began to appear in z86o, and 
the last of its ten vulunies wds issued m 1896. 

Bpwnser, Edmund ( 1553 - > 5 ^)' was bom in London, 
educated at Cambndge. and early attracted notice 
by his poetic eflusionc. After the publication of his 
"Shepherd's Calendar,” he was made known to 
Queen Elizabeth, and in 1580 received the appoint- 
ment of Secretary to tlie Lord Deputy of Ireland, 
and in the division of confiscated lanas that after- 
wards took place. Spenser received Kilcolman Castle 
and 3.000 acres of land. Here he remained for somo 
eighteen years, and wrote his *• Faerie Queen." 
In 159B a roliellion broke out, and Spenser's castle 
was^umedrto the ground. He thra returned to 
London, and there died. 


ta^tUstic to Judaism, was excommunicated by the 
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nbbis ta a heretic. In 1663 he published his era- 
work cm the Cartesian philosophy, from 
which he widely dlfTered, and set forth a system of 
Featheism wludi makes God the cause and substance 
of the universe, sdmlishes free-will, and establi^es 
the neces^ty of the Otvme nature. His most im< 
portant treatise, the Eihicst was not pubUslied yntU 
after his death. He died at The Ha^ue. 

Bpohr. Iiudwltf (i 7 S 4 -r 859 )> a famous German 
violinist and composer. From 1833 to 1857 he was 
C^Mlmeister to the Duke of Hesse*Cassel. and 
durior that period gave to the world numerous 
compositkMis of high merit, including a number of 
oratorlosi the most renowned of whiw were ** The 
T^a» Judgment," “Calvary," and “The Fall of 
Bat^loii," several operas, and sonio of the finest 
vujJJn music Uiat lias ever been written. 

Rt. Hon. Blr J. Gordon (1830-1913). 
went from Ipswicli to Cape Colony in 1858, eleven 
years later was elected to the Cape Parhaniciu, and 
was Prime Minister X878-X88X, and agam 1886-1890* 
189^1898, and 1900-1904. 

Bpnrgoon. Rov. C. H. (1834-1892), was horn at 
Kelvedon in Ixsscx, and while but a child evinced 
preachin? gifts. In 1852 he became pastor of the 
Mptist Church at Waterbeach. and held the con* 
gregation spellbound by the originality of his 
sermons. Soon afterwards he was in i^ondon. taking 
charge of the New Park Street CliaiicI, which from 
being a )ilace of empty pews was quickly filled to 
ovcifiowing. The fame of the young minister spread 
far and wide. He preached at Fxeter Hall, at the 
Surrey Music Hail, at the Crystal Palace, and was 
able to fill the available space everywhere. The 
Metropolitan Tabernacle w.is opened in i86z, and 
here he continued Ids wonderfully successful miidstry 
fur thirty years. 

Btaialt Madame de (17^1817), the daughter of 
Necker, the famous Finance Minister under 
Louis XVI., was married to Baron de Stael (Swedish 
Minister) at twenty. She was a brilliant woman, 
deeply imbued with philosophical sentiments. Two 
years after her marriage stie made a considerable 
impression by her Letters on KoMsseau, and was 
regarded as in symjiathy with the Revolution. Later 
on, however, .me was in disfavour, first with the 
Hevolutiaiiary leaders, and then with Napoleon, and 
was in turn exiled by both. She made good use of 
her exile by writing Corinne and otlier able works. 

Btalner* Blr John (1840-1901), an English organist 
and composer of sacred music. Organist, 1863-1872, 
at Oxford University, axid trum that time to x888 at 
St. Paul's Cathedral, when he resigned through 
failing sight, and became Professor of Music for the 
next ten years at Oxford. He was the composer of a 
number of cantatas and anthems, the author of a 
treatise on harmony, and co-editor of a valuable 
dictionary of musical temis. 

Btauldlsh, vilea (1^-1656), was a native of 
Lancashire and one of a l»and who crossed to 
America'in the Maji/fower and fonndetl the English 
settlement in New F.ngland. He was a brave, 
re.sourceful m.'m, who was especially serviceable m 
wrarding off the attacks of the Indians. 

Btanfliud. Clarkson (1794-1857). the famous 
English painter, w'ho excelled in sea pictures, and 
was the pamter of a noted {licture of the death of 
Nelson, amongst other im|Kirtant works. Was 
elected R.A. in 1835. In the early rart of his career 
in London he was $cm^-T>ainter at Drury Lane. 

Btanftord, Blr C. VUllsrs (b. 1852). Professor of 
Music at Cambridge University, and Professor of 
Composition and Orchestral Pwying in the Koyal 
College of Music. An organist and conductor of 
remarkable ability, and a composer of much fine 
instradiental, choral, operatic, a^ otlier music. 
Has conducted the Leeds Musieft Festival since 
X90X. 

BtaBtaMtt, Lady Haatar (i776->83q), daughter of 
the 3rdi Earl Stanhope, and niece of William Pitt, 
and for many years his private secretary. Her 
Memoirs, puDlished subsequently to her demise, 
wore deeply interesting. For the last three decades 
of her life she resided at a satrapy established by her 


on Mount Lebanon, and exercised conaiderablo 
influence for a while over Syrian affairs. 

Btanlajy, Jjpthw Feavtayn. Daan (1815-1881). 
Was for some years settled at Oxford, and made 
a high reputation as a tutor : in 1844 scored a notable 
litoraiy success with his Li/i tif Dr, Arnold^ whose 
pupil be had been. Being in Holy Orders he was 
made Select Preacher, and a .volume of his sermons, 
printed in 1817, proved him to be no mean theologian. 
He published numerous works betw ecu this time and 
x86a, when he accompanied tlie Lite King (then 
Prince of Wales) in a tour to Eg) pt and the Holy 
Land. The next year he was mauu Dean of West- 
minster. He died m 1881, and is buried in the 
Abbey of which he wrote the Historical Memorials. 
Btanloy, Bir H. M. (i84x-i904)' Born at Denbigh, 
of humble parentage and placed in St. Asaph work- 
house under the name of John Rowland. While 
young he went as cabin-boy on a sailing vessel to 
New Orleans. There a merchant named Henry 
Morton Stanley (whose name he afterwards adopted) 

g ave him employment, adopted and educated him. 
ut his benefactor dying, he was left without 

provision, and had to sell newspapers in the stre 

On the outbreak of the Civil War he enlisted on the 
Confederate side, was made prisoner, and put to 
work on a warship. Escapmg, he turned his 
attention to wntiiig, establishing a connection with the 
A’irn' York Herald. After the war he got engaged 
on the reporiing staff of that jounul, and was sent as 
special correspondent with the United States forces 
ill the Indian Territories. Next he was war cor* 

S dent for the Herald with the British ex- 
>n to Magdala. Later on Mr. Gordon 
tt commissioned lilm to go to Africa and find 
Livingstone, then supimscd to be lost in the 
southern interior. Early in 1871 he left Zanzibar 
with a large party, and plunged into the “Dark 
Comment," succeMing in his quest the same year. 
From 1895 to xpoo Stanley sat in the British 
Parliament as M.P. for Lrunbeth, and was knighted 
in 189^ He published numerous fascinating works 
describiiig^his adventures, and in 1890 married Miss 
Dorothy Tennant. His Autobiography, published 
since his death, is a rciiiark.'ible work. 

Btauiiten, Howard (18(0-1874), Shakespearean 
commentator and writer on chess*play, being also at 
one time icgarded as the strongest player of the 
game, defeating the French master, Saiiit*Ainant, In 
1843. His Memorials 0/ Shakespeare (1864) was a 
worthy work, as was nis volume on The Great 
Schools of Englaiul ( ^865). 

Btaad, William Thomas (1849-ioia). Educated 
at Silcoates School. Wakefield, servecl for a short time 
in a mercantile office at Newcastle, and In (871 was 
editor of the Northern Echo, LAsrlington, a pmition 
which he held until 1880. Then he went to London 
.and for three years was assistant editor of the Pall 
Mall Gazette, succeeding to the full editorship on 
the retirement of Mr. John Morley m 1883. His 
control of the Pall Mall, which continued until 1899, 
was signalised by exceptional vigour and animation, 
interviews and sensational social disclosures being a 
marked feature of the editorial policy. He was a 
powerful personality, and desinte some eccentricities 
of views, achieveef largely and well. In 1B90 he 
started his Rnnew oj Eevtews, here agam achieving 
cousiderable success on bold and original lines. 
He was one of the vicLitns of tlie Titanic 
disaster, on which he was voyaging to America 
on a Peace mission. 

Bto«l«t Blr Rlotaard (1071-1739). Born in Dublin, 
he was the son of a lawyer, who died while Steele 
was a child. Through family influence he was sent 
to the Charterhouse School (where he made 
Addison's acquaintance) and to Oxford, and after 
wards entered the Army and rose to be a captain fai 
the Horse Ci|)ards. Then he drifted into litenture, 
. and wrote poems and pieces for the stage, but his first 
real success came when, in 1799, he began the 
publication of the Taker, which made a great hit, 
Addison contributing many papers. Two years later 
be and Addison were associated in The Spectator, 
Addison, however, being the leading eontrlbutoa. 

O 2 
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The Gnardian was another of Steele's ventures. 
Ho sat in Partiaineut for some time, and was 
kniwlited by George I. 

BtoAttn (ixo5>ii54) was King of England from zx3< 
to nis death, usurping the crown that ot right belong^ 
to Matilda, the dau^ter of Henry 1 . He overcame 
the scruples of the nobles and of the ecclesiastics by 
granting them mcrcased privileges, but he was m no 
foensfi a uoDiila.r monarch. 

Bfeaphttn, Biv James (1789-1859^. an English 
statesman, writer, and sometime Regius Professor of 
Modern History at Carabridee University. He was 
Under-Secretary for the Colonie!i from 1834 to 1847. 
and publislicd ^ctures History 0/ Francs 

Bteplien,'’'sir Jamas FitsJamM (1829-z^), a 
great English jurist and Judge nf tlie High Court, 
who pubhshed some valuable works on our Crummit 
Law, and an admirable Dtecst nf the Latu oj 
Evidence. Son of tjie foregoing. 

Btephen, Bir Leslie (Z33U-1904)* an eminent 
wntcr, ciilic, and bii^raphcr (brother of tlic last 
mentioned). M.imed as iiis first wife the younger 
daughter of Thackeray, the novelist, and was at one 
time Clark Lecturer nii English Literature at Cam- 
bridge. Edited the Cornhul AJa^aMtne (Z87Z-Z883) 
and the Duhonary 0/ National Biography (t882> 
1891). Was a great book-lover, and wrote Hours tn 
a Library (three scrias), a History of English 
Thought in the Eighteenth Century, Essays on 
Freelhinhing and Plain Speaking, and many 
admirable biograplues and other volumes. 

Btephene. James (1824-1001). a native of Kilkenny, 
and one of the prime movers 111 tlie Fenian agitation, 
known to his assticiatcs as the ** Head Centre." Up 
to the pomt ot open action lie was of great help as an 
organiser, but at the critical iiiuiuent showed more 
di^'retion th<;ii valour by taking rcluge in America- 
Later he was allowed to rctuiii to Ireland, where 
ho died. 

Bfcsphenson, Oeorifs (T78X-1S48), was born at 
Wylani, near Newcastle, auU up to ziio4 Wiis mainly 
engaged m ordinary colliery occupations. In 180L 
however, an eiigageuicnt as oiakcsuiau at a Killing- 
worth colliery braufrlit him in touch with the working 
of Watt's steam engine, and his first efforts in inven- 
tion were m uiiproving one of those engine'), showing 
so much ability tliat he was ofTcred an engine wnght’s 
position at Killiiigluuu. which he held for some tune. 
Then it was that he began to think seriously of 
pro<lucing a locomotive engine, and managed to 
construct 'in cngin<: tliat would draw coal trucks at 
the rate of four miles an hour. In iSex, when the 
Stockton and Darlington Railway was undertaken, 
he was api uinted engineer, and when the railway 
was opened m 1825, as a Imc for the transport of com 
only, Stepiifiison won liis first gre.it triumph, by 
putting a locomotive on tlip line that was able to 
draw a tiain oi tliirty-eigUt carriagei, laden with 
oods and passengers, at a rate of twelve miles an 
our. George S.eplienson 'lubsequciitly, assisted by 
Ins son Robert, constructiHl tfic Liverpool and 
Manchester Ime, and alter tliat the railway era 
commenced. 

Btepheusoii, Robert (Z803 -1859), was the only son 
of George Stephenson, and attained great eminence 
as a civil engineer. For some years he was assistant 
to his father. On the elder Stejihenson’s retirement, 
Robert was the most prominent man in railway 
engineering for many years, constructing numerous 
important railways, and winning especu.! fame in 
bridge building, being designer and contractor for 
the High Level Bridge at Newcastle, the Menai and 
Conway Tubular Bridges, ttie Victoria Bndge across 
the SL Lawrence at Montreal, and two notable 
bridges over the Nile. Sat in Parliament for some 
years as member for Whitby. He was buried « 
Westminster Abbey. ^ 

Btern«, Laurenoe (i7t3-z7^)< one of Brito’s 
greatest humorists. Was bom in Irdand, educated 
in Yorkshire and at Cambridge, and. obtaming Holy 
Orders, was jireferred to the living of Sutton, near 
York, at wluch place he resided tor twenty yean, 
becoming Frabendary of the Cathedral. It was best 


that he wrote his great work Tristram Shamfyt the 
first two volumes of which were published in zyse, 
and the last in 1767. The novel was so unique m 
character, and so sparkling with wit and high spirits 
that, despite a certam coarseness, which gave 
offence in those days tluui it would have occasioned 
In our time, it made him famous. He also wrote The 
Sentimentai journey, and publislied some volumea 
of sermons. 

Btnvnnaon, Robert (1772-18^). a native of 
Glasgow, and famed as a builder of lightliouses, 
including that on Bell Rock. He also invented the 
“ flashing ’’ system of throwing light at sea. 

Btevenson, Robert Louie (1850-18^), was bom 
at Edinburgh, and was intends for the profession 
of a civil engineer, but his delicate condition 
healtlk stood in ins way, and. he tried his liand at 
various kinds of composition, including some essays 
which, in ZS74, were published in tlic ComhuL 
From that tune he travelled fur some few years oa 
tlie Continent and it was wlulc journeying throurt 
France tliat he met Mrs. Obbome, a C.sliforiiidn lady, 
of whom he became deeply enamoured. He fol- 
lowed her to America in 1879. and they wete married 
the following year. For the next few years he drifted 
hither and tliitlier in quest of health ; was now in 
Scotland, now at Dai us, now at Bournemouth, 
and finally at Samoa, contiiunng to turn out a 
remark.ible scries oi essays and stories to the 
eml. 

Stewart, Duffald (i?^3>i8?ii), was Prrifessor of 
Moral riitlosophy in the Uiiiver<uty of Edmbuigh 
from 1785 to ibio. He wrote largely on philosophic^ 
questions, but was more famed as a critic than as an 
original thinker. His works include Eteinents ^ 
the Fhihsopky of the Human Mind, Outlines of 
Moral PHiloiuphy, and Phii\>iophy of the Actvue and 
Moral Poivers. 

Btlliiufffliaet, Edwskrd (i635'i699), was Bishop of 
Worcester lor the last eleven years of his life, and 
had previously been C/inoii and dean of St. Pauls, 
lie was a coiitruvcrsiahst of grcMt power, and as a 
theologian nude a memorable mark Flis Rational 
Au.ouHt of Hie Grounds of Natural and Kcfcaleid 
Religion is still held in gieat renard. 

Btoesael, General (b. 184H), a Russian General 
wliose name was prominent m 1904 as tliat of the 
commander of the defence of Port Arthur against 
the Japanese, He entered the army tn 1806, and 
served in tlic Kusso-Turkish and China campaigns. 
Tried before a coiirt-martiHl in February, 1908, for 
m^lect ot duty at Port Arthur, he was condemned 
to death, but ilic si-iilence w,t» commuted to one of 
ten years’ iini.riviiiiuent in a fortress. On the plea 
of ill-healih he was lilierated in 1909. 

Btolypin, Poter Arkazhevich (1863-19x1), the 
eminent Russian statesman who after serving several 
high g'>veiuni'’iit positions became Premier m 1906. 
Assassinated .at KietT in .September, 1911, after mwy 
previous attoiupts on his life. 

Btothard, ThomM, K.A. (i 755 '-i 8 . 34 )< ^ graceful 
and successful book illustrator, wliosc services were 
ui great demand for iicmy years. He illustrated 
Scott, Shake-qieare, and most of the British classics. 
He was made libraruii of the Koval ,\cadeiuy, a 
post which he licld ibi a cunbiclerpblc period. ^ 

BtOW*, John (1525-1605), was a famous antiquary, 
who in 1561 imlilished A Sutnuiarir of Engltsne 
Chronicler, and m 1598 issued his celebrated Survey 
of London and tVeitrmnster, to which w-e owe iso 
much of our knowledge of the early history of the 
capital. A larger wo» upon wl.Ich lie was occupied 
more or less for forty years, Stoids Chrontcles, was 
not published until after his death. 

Btewe, Harriet Beecher (x8it-x896). a famou 
authoress, whose Untie Tom's Cabin was one of the 
most succcssfuKiooks ever published. Written to 
expose the horrors of slavery, it did much to advance 
the cause of abolition which the Civil War finaUy 
effected. Her other works include Dred, another 
slave story, and The Uimstera fFoeing. 

BtrooheFt Baron (h. 1858), formerly Sir Edward 
Strachey, Bart., was M.r. for South iSomeiset 
from z8^ to 1911; was Treasurer ef His 
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Majesty’s Household, and representative of the 
Board of Agriculture in the House of Commons. 

Johli Bt. IiM (b. i860), editor and 
proprietor of the S/fee/a/or, a onc>tiDie editor of the 
CornMtii Magasine, and author of several works on 
economic questions. A Free Trader. 

BtPadivan, Antonio (i644>z73o), an Italian maker 
of violins, first in Ins art in the world of all time ; 
bom at Cremona, pupil of Ainati; two sons of 
Stradivari (name is usually Latinised intoStradivarius), 
Francesco and Omobono arc also noted. 

BtraffoPd. Thomaa Wentworth, Earl of 
(ie93-i64i), the distinguished statesman, sent by 
Charles 1 . to Ireland as I.ord Deputy in 1631, where 
he incurred the odium of the people by his extreme 
harshness. He seems to liave imposed cruel 
exactions upon the people, partly for liis own enrich- 
ment and partly for the benefit of English trade, 
but he was the founder of the Irish linen manufacture 
and did mucli for the promotion of agriculture. He 
obtained the name of “Thorough " by his advocacy 
of sweeping measures for asserting the Kiniir^ 
autliority, hut, falling under the suspicion of Charles, 
or having proved too domineering for the King's 
comfort, he was ultimately impearliod in rarllament 
on a variety of cliarges, found guilty, and executed 
upon Tower Hill. 

Stimttacona, Lord (i8?o-i9i4), a Canadian railway 
idagnatc who nniiissed n fortune, was a iiitinificcnr 
benefactor to the riommion, by the ;implc hounds of 
which, lio^/ever, his phiLiiuhropy and public spirit 
were not Circumscribed. With I.ord hlountstephen 
the fiHe old veteran produced the capital to yield 
;^i6,ooo a yciar to the Kmg's Hospital Fund, and 
when the South African war a as on he raised 
StrathconaX Horse for s»tvu;<* there He went to tho 
Hudson's Bay ( ompaiiy as quite a joungster, and 
was Special Commissioner in the far-away days ol 
the Red River Rebellion. 

Btrathnalrn* Lord (i8oi-t 88<;). ns Sir Hugh Ro<;e, 
won much distinction in the liiduiii Mutiny, and 
from i860 to 1865 was (.:ommander-!n-Claof of the 
army in India, while from 1865 to 1870 he uras 
Comniandi'r-in-Chicf in Ireland. 

BtTCkttSB, David F. (1808-1874), was an eminent 
i3eriiuui theological writer, who made a great .sbr in 
tlie religious world by his Ltje of fesus, publislied 
in z 83<, which attempted to prove that the 
evangmical history mainly rested on a senes of 
niytlis His opinions secured liis dismussal from two 
important university posts at Tubingen and Zurich: 
but he continued his researches, and subsequently 
published seicr.i1 important works which were 
widely read, including /Vw O/d artU Aew J’at/A, and 
a /.i/k of LHmk von Hutten, 

Berauss, Johann (1804*1849), an Austrian composer 
and conductor, famous for liis danco music, of which 
he produced some 350 pieces, many cl them of a very 
hlgli level. His son. Johann (iSjg-iSc^y), was even 
m^re distinguished in the same hue, ns the coini>oser 
of the "Blue Danube’’ waltz and nearly 400 other 
dance tunes; while a younger son, Eduard (b. 1835), 
became conductor of the Court balls at Vienna 
In 1870, and was responsible for well over 300 
comp^itions ; and yet anotticr son, Joseph 
(^7-1870), composed some 370 dances. The 
nmous Strauss band, with which tlie ianiily have 
so .long been associated, has conipcllud the admira- 
tion Of generations ot music lovers in tlus country as 
well as m the capitals of the ContmenL 

BtrauM, Rlohard (b. 1864). the son of a horn 
player in llie Court Ojiera House at Munich, where 
lie hiatself became conductor in due course, and was 
later given the bdton at the Royal Opera Hou&«, Berlin. 
He is the composer of many cliaiming sonn, and 
has won great distinction in the w.iting of elaborate 
instrumental music, operas, symphonies, etc. A 
notable Rlcliard Strauss festival took place at the 
St James’s Hall in London. iiT 1903, when the 
Amsterdam Orchestra performed “kin Hclden- 
leben** and numerous others of the gifted composer’s 
maoteriy conception 

Btrtokuun^ Agnes (i8o6>i874). an English 
authoress, who attained considerable popularity 


duriim her lifetime by her Liw qf tk* Queens tf 
Bngtand and Lives ^ the Queetis qf Seoiland, and 
other works, in tlie writing of which she was assisted 
by her sister. Elizabeth. 

Btratt* Joseph (1743-1803), was the author of The 
Sports and Pastimes of the People of England^ and 
numerous other works, all of which he himself 
illustrated. His books are full of antiquarian lore, 
and o f great value to the historian. 

Btrype. John (1643-1737), the ecclesiastical 
biompher and lilstorlan whose lives of the English 
Reformation leaders and EexlesiasHcal Metnorials 
are held in high esteem. 

Btmtilt Arabella (1575-1615), daughter of the Earl 
of Lennox and cousin of James I., whose next heir 
she was both to the English and Scottish thrones. 
In x6zo she married William Seymour, afterwards 
EiftI of Hertford and Duke of Somerset, and thereby 
incurring the Kiiig’s displeasure, slie ivas incarcerated 
in the Tower of London, where she died insane. 


Btubbs, Bishop Charlos William (h. 1845), 
appointed to the Sec of Truro in isio6, previous/ 
for twelve years Dean of Ely, Author of numerous 
theological works, nnscellaiieous writings, and some 
vesy creditable poetrv. 

Btobbs, Bishop William (1825-1901), a very 
distinguished Anglican churcliman and learned 
historical writer, wno was m turn Regius Professor 
of Modern History and Curator of the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, Canon of St. Paul’s, Bishop of 
Chester, and finally Bishop of Oxford. He was the 
author of The CoaKtifurtoTtal Iltstory if England 
and Its Origin and Development Epochs 

<tf Mode't-n History^ and a large number of otlier 
important W'orks on cognate themes. 

Sturt, Sir Charles (179s- English 
explorer in Austra'ia who ilkscorcred the Darling 
River in 1828, and the Murray River and Lake 
Alexandrma later, and conduced an exficdition into 
the interior m 1B44-1845. Mount Sturt m the 
Gawler range, South Australia, is named after him. 

Buckling, Sir John (i.'xi9-i6;3), a favourite 
English poet, who w'lote many dainty and well- 
known songs and ballads. For a lime he served 
under Gustavus Adolphus: during the Civil War 
conuiiandud “a ragged regiment"; was a member 
of the Long Parliament, and being discovercul m 
a plrt for the rescue of Stratford, in X64X, fled to 
Fram.r. and died there. 

Budarmann, Herman (b. 1857). a German 
dramatic poet end disciple of Ibsen. Among his 
plays arc “Humat”— in which Sarah Bernhardt has 
aiipeared with su'’i'css»— *' Es lehe das Leben," and 
the tragedy •' Jotuiunes,” w’hile he has written some 
notalile novels, includn’g Es IVar and Frau Sorge. 
He livekiii Berlui, and formerly edited the Deutsches 
Rekhsblatt. 

Bve, Eugene (1804-1857), a famous French novelist, 
whose stories, 'Jhe Mysteries <f Pans, The 
H'andemig yew, and other sensational and highly 
realistic worlcs, were at one time inuneiisely popular. 
He was the son of one of Napoleon’s surgeons, and 
was a member of the Assembly in 1850, but his 
Socialistic leanings caused him to be expelled after 
the coup dVtat. 

BuIIa, Luolus (138-7S n C.). the Roman dictator, 
and a general of considerable renown. He attempted 
various constitutional rcTornis, reconstructed the 
Judiciary and the senate, and cstaliUshcd military 
colonies before he resigned the dictatorship, 79 B.C. 

BnlUvan, Barry (1824-1691), an English actor who 
attained great popularity in tragic and “heavy*' 
parts generally, and had a long run of success in all 
parts of the United KingcFom, as well as in 
Australia and the United Stales. 

Bulllvan, Sir Arthur Bayznour (1843-X900). one 
of the roost gifted of modem British composers, gained 
his first musical experiences as choir-boy at the Chapel 
Royal, but early showed capacity as a comimser. 
He won thf Mendelssohn Scholarship at the Royal 
• Academy of Music in 1856, and after that studied at 
Lelpsic. Ill 1863 his music to Shakespeare’s 
“ Tunipest ’’ was successfully given. His fir^ really 
ambitious w'ork was liis oratorio, “The Prodigal 
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Sra," produced in : 


A seccHid oratorio, *' The 


Light of tlie World," was eivenain 1873. Meanwhile, 
the compoMr had been cultivating with pronounced 
success a lighter vdn. A musical version of Box 
and Cox," and a more ori|i:inal trifle. *' Trial by 
Jury,” for the libretto of which Mr. (now Sir) 
w. S. Gilbert was responsible, indicated a ready 
road to popularity, and from (877. when the 
''Sorcerer" was produced, the Gilbert-Sullivan 
operas were for a number of years the most profitable 
stage>prQductions of the time. They comprised 
" H.M.S. Pinafore," " Pirates of Penxance," 
"Patience," "Princess Ida," “The Mikado,” 
" Kuddigore." "The Yeomen of the Guard,” “The 
Gondoliers," etc. A more serious oi>era of Sir 
Arthur's, “ Ivanhoe" was produced at the opening of 
Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s English Opera House., (now 
the Palace Theatre). 

Bally. Masclmlllail (1560-X641I, a French 
Protestant statesman, a friend and companion of 
Henry of Navarre. He was distinguished also in 
the field, especially at Ivry, and after being Minister 
of Finance, became Governor of the Bastille, and 
was later on made a duke and a Marshal of France. 
His Memoirs made notable reading. 

Bamner. CharlM (181X-1874). an American states* 
man and anti'slavery orator of very considerable 
ability. He was at one time a vigorous opixment of 
the policy of Gran^ and acted as Chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the United States 
for ten years, being removed therefrom for his 
antagonism to the proposal for the annexation ot 
Santo Domingo. His published works, mainly 


handliiig political themes, ran up to fifteen volumes, 
lothoruund, Bir Thomas (b. 1834). Chairman of 
the Peninsular and Oriental Steamship ComiMnv, 
was bom in Aberdeen, and while a comparatively 


young roan entered the service of the company, 
which he represented in China for several years. 
Later, under his able direction, the concern has 
developed into one of the most important under- 
takings of its kind. Sir Thomais sat in Parliament 
for a number of years as member for Greenock. 

Butro. Alfred (b. 1863), author and drairuitist. His 
most successful [days have been “The Walls of 
Jericho" (i^) and "John Glayde's HOTOur" (rpoy). 
Has publisncd English translations of works by 
Maeterlinck. 

Bwan. Blr Joseph ViUon (1828-1914) was bom 
at Sunderland, and first became known as an inventor 
in photography, being the discoverer of the auto- 
type process, and of the art of making rapid dry 
plates. Turning his attention to electric lighting, be 
invented the incandescent electric lamp. He was 
the recipient of numerous honours from scientific 
bodies at home and abroad, was M.A., F.R.S., and 
D.Sc., and received the honour of knigiithood 
in 1904. 

Bwedanboptf. Emanaal (1688-1772), was bom at 
Stockholm, and for some years devoted himself to 
science. In later life he announced that Divine 
authority had lieen given him to explain natuml and 
spiritual evidences. He published in quick succes- 
sion Arcana Calestia. The Apocalypse Revealed, 
Four Preliminary Doctrines, and The True 
Christian Relif^otu He also claimed that his soul 
had been permitted to travel into hell, purg.'itory and 
heaven, and propounded a new theology in which 
there was much sound wisdom. 

Bwlft, Jonathan, Daan (T667-174S), w.is bom at 
Dublin, eilucated at Trinity College at the exfxmse 
of an uncle, became secretary to Sir Willk..,* Temple, 
and looked for political preferment, but it did not 
come. Entering the Clitirch, he was made Dean of 
St. Patrick’s in 1713. Getting entangled in political 
controversy, and changing his views from the Whig 
to the Tory side, he lost favour with the popular 
party, but consoled himself with a devotion to 
literature, which he greatly enriched by some 
powerful s<itires, poems and discourses. GullivePs 
Tranxist A Tale of a Tub, and The Battle 0/ thi 
Book& are among his best-known worjrs. His 
romantic attachment to “Stella” (Hester Johnson, 
whom he Is believed to have married privately) and 
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“ Vanessa " (Esther Vanhomrigh), and their devotion 
to him, are familiar stories. 

Bwlnbnrna, AlgonioB ChorlM (18)7- 19M), was 
educated at Oxford, and in the early ''sixties" of 
last century gave to the world a number of poems of 
singular poetic beauty and musical charm, which 

S rocured him high tank among Englisli poets. 

Ir. Swinburne's most fiunous pi^uctions Include 
“Atalanta in Cnlydon,” “Songs before Sunrise," 
“ Bothwell," and " Mary Stuart." Perhaps the bek 
of his prose writmgs Is his essay on 'William 
Blake. 

Bwlthin, Bt. {circa 800-862). was made Bishw of 
Winchester in 85a, and on the translation of his 
remains, with great ceremony, to a shrine in the 
interior of the cathedral from the graveyard, fixed 
for July xrth, 071, violent rain intervenea, and. It is 
said, continued for foity days; hence the supers 
stltion as to rain upon what thenceforward became 
known as St. Swithin's Day. 

Bydenhasn, ClaordA Sydenham Clarke, ist 
Baron, K.C.M.G.. F.R.^ (b. 1848), educated at 
Hailj^bury and Wimbledon; entered the Royal 
Engineers 1868. served in Egypt, and made K.C.M.G. 
in 18^ for organising system of Colonial defence. 
Was Governor of Victoria 1901- X904, secretaiy of the 
Committee of Im[>cria1 Defence 1904-1907, member 
of War Office Reconstruction Committee 1904. and 
was appointed Governor of Bombay fai 1907, retiring 
in i9T^ when he was raised to the peerage. 
Bymonds, John Addington (ie4o-x8{^, was 
bom ill London, educated at Harrow and Oxford, 
and acquired fame as a poet and writer on The 
Renatrsance Period in Italy, with which he was In 
complete sympathy. Hk style was scholarly, pro- 
found. and highly critical. 


Tuitai. Calna Comallnii {f&- circa 130), was 
Consul m Rome under the Emperor Nerve, and held 
otlier appointments, but his rliief claim to remem- 
brance IS the fact that he wa.s one of the ablest of 
Roman historians, and left behind him a number of 
works— among them a life of Agncola— his 
which have formed the ground-work of much that 
has since l>een written on the period he coveted. 

TMltBB, HnrcaB Claudius (200-276), the Roman 
Emperor who succeeded Aurelianin A.D. 27c He 
had twice served as Consul, and was a descendant of 
the famous historian. His short reign was wise and 
marked by moderation. 

Taft. Wm. Howard (b. 1857), American states- 
man, fornicrly a judge, came into note in connection 
witli the Philippine Commission of 19UO -4, of which 
he was President, acting as Civil Governor of the 
Islands from 1901 to 1904, in the latter year being 
appointed Secretary for War. Visited Jap»i in 1907. 
Succeeded Mr. Roosevelt as President in 190L 
Was again a candidate for the presidency in 1912, 
but was defeated I>y Woodrow W^n. 

Tagllonl. Marla (1804-1884), a iainous dancer, 
daughter ol the Italian iiallet-inaster and composer 
of "LA Sylphide," Filippo Taglioni (1771-1871). Her 
style was light and airy, as disttnfi^ished from the 
sensuousness of Madame Vestris. She was bom 
at Stockholm, created a furore as premi&re danseuse 
at Vieruia as a mere girl in 1818, and later was the 
rage of London. Married Count de Voisins in 1839. 
BM retired from the stage in 1844. 

Tnlnu, Hlppolyto Adolphe (1824^1893), m able 
French historian and critical writer, apixiinted Pro- 
fessor at the School of Fine Arts in Paris in 1864, made 
LL.D. of Oxford in x^x. and a member of the 
Academy of France in 1878. He wrote learnedly on 
F-nglish and French literature, history, and phil»> 
sopny, anciei^t and modern, and was a schdiu of 
great breadth and brilliance. 

Tali, Arehlbald Campbell (x8xx-xB8a). was 
Ar^bishop of Canterbury from x868 to his death. 
He was ^ucated at Oxford, and allied himself with 
the Tractarian movement. He succeeded Dr. Aniold 
as headmaster at Rugby in 1843. Was Dean of 
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Carlisle from 1S30 to 185^, in tlie latter year becomii^ 
Bishop of London, holding that position until his 
preferment to tlio Winacy. 

Talbotf the Rt. Rev. E. S.. D.D.. Bn. of Win- 
cheater since xpzi (b. 1844)- Educ. Charturliou^e and 
Christ Church, Oxford ; Warden KebleColL. 1870-88 ; 
Vicar of Leeds, 1889-95 • of Rochester, 1895-1905; 

of Southwark, 1905-11. Autlior of book*, on theology. 

Talb^ Major-Oen. Hon. Blv R. (b. 1841!. 
Governor ot Victoria 1904-8, Ims seen a good deal ol 
active service. Went tliroiigli tlie Zulu cainiia^ of 
1883; Egypt. 1884-5: iiiiliiary attacli6 111 l^iris, 
1889^5 • commanded army of occupation in 

Noon (i 79S'**S4). English 
judge and writer, and author of /m/, a tragedy which 
w;,s produced Iw Macready. 

Telleyrand - Perlgord. Prince (1754-1638). a 
di&clnguishcd French diploinatist, who lived througli 
stirring times and took an active part in them, some- 
times on one side, sometimes on another. For a time 
he was Disiiop of Autun. but to escape tlie dangers 
of the Revolution relinquished lus sec and went to 
America. After the Terror he ventured back to 
Paris, and became Foreign Minister under the 
Directory, remaining in tlmt office, and greatly dis- 
tiiigiiisliiiig himself in it, down to i&o?, Aviicn tlie 
Emperor, becoming distrustful of him, deposed him. 
While Napoleon was at Elb.a Talleyrand was ap- 
pointed Prime Minister to Louis XVlII and under 
Louis Philippe, he was Ambass.ndor to London. 

Talllen, Jean L. (i76q-i8&o), was one of the 
prominent leaders of tlin later Revolutionary move- 
ment in France and Consul a4 Bordeaux during tlie 
early days of the Terror, carry mg out Koliespierrc's 
iustnictions with apparent zest, llnder the intiuence 
of his wife. Theresa de Cabarrus, lietter known ns 
Madame de Fonteimy, however, lie gradually iiiotic- 
rated his ardour, and evciuunlly returned to Paris and 
was mainly instrumental in procuring the downfall of 
the tyrant. Under Nanoicnn Tallicri rose to some 
honour, accompanied tf.e hmperor to Egypt, and 
later on was appointed to a Spanish Consul«it<‘. 

Tallis. Thomas (zst 5 -t^. 5 ). a distinguished 
musician, who was, as organist, attached to the 
Chapel Royal under Henry Vlll., Edward VI., 
Mary, and Elizabeth, and was the composer of 
some of the finest of our Church music. 

Tasisrlans. or TlmEr the Tartar {1335-U05). 
descendant of a follower of Jonghiz Rlum, and 
founder of the Mogul Dynasty in India. He 
succeeded as chief of the Bcrias Turks in 1561. and 
In turn conquered Turkestan, Persia, and Syria. He 
was a masterful warrior, and a terrible butcher, the 
scourge of the East in his day, and, after establishing 
himsmf in India, died wiiilst preparing for the 
invasion of China, His familiar name is a corruption 
of Tbnfir-lenk as Tinifir the l.Ainc '* 

Tanmmd (1078-iiia) was a great Cnisading hero, 
whose adventures and chivalrous deeds invested his 
name with considerable romance. He was a 
Sicilian prince of Norman descent and the most 
prominent personality of the first Crusade. His 
virtues ana achievements were celebrated by 
Tasso in Ws *' Jerus,ilem Delivered.” 

Taanahlll, Robert (x774'x8io). a tender and gifted 
Scottish poet, whose lyncs— chief amongst which 
axe the “Flower o' Dunblane,” and “Gloomy 
WfaitePs noo awa"'— were inspired by the desire to 
emulate Bums. He was bred a weaver of Paisley, 
and there died by his own hand. 

TUinhiiiiaMr, a mythical German minnesinger ot 
the lath century, who belonged, according to the 
legend handled so ronwnticafly In Wagner^ opera, 
to the Salzburg family of Tanhusen, and was the 
beloved of Lisaura. 

Tavqvln 8uptfbiu(or **th« Prand*'). the last 
King of Rome, who reigned for twenty-four years. 
Was banished 5x0 B.C. in consequence of tiie 
Inhmous conduct of his son, Tarquinius Sextus, who 
wrought upon Lucretia “the deed of ohame.” 
Tarquln “the Proud" attempted to regain lus 
power, but was completely defmted at the fiunous 
battle of Lake RegiUus, ind died subsequently of 


the wounds he there rcceh-ed. After Tarquin's 
depodtion came the Consuls. 

Tmrqnin ihg Bld«p, 5th King of H^e, succeeded 
Ancius Martius 615 B.C., reiormed the laws and 
embellished the city, and was assassinated, ac- 
cording to the legendary history, 577 B.c. 

TMnum, Ab«l JiuiBMii (ctfva 1603-1650), was a 
fiunous Dutch navigator about whose adventures 
there is much uncertainty, except that in z6^ he 
discovered the island of Tasmania and New 
Zealand Portly thereafter. He undertook a further 
Auatzalasian voy^e in 164^ of which little is 
known save that therein he discovered the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, and returned to Batavia, and there 
died fifteen years later. 

Tmm. Torquato (i544->595). was one of the great 
Italian poets of ihe 16th centu^. His fame diiefly 
rests upon his “Jerusalem Delivered,” a nobly- 
conceived .woiic, which is known Jn all languages. 

Tatlan.a noted writer on Christiani^, who flourished 
in Syria in the second century, nis ApoU^ for 
Chrttftanin and A Harmony of the Four GosfeiSt 
shed considerable light upon the position of 
Christianity in his time. 

TauchnltE, Bernhard, Baron von (18x6-1884). 
won wide celebrity by his enterprisii^ expansion 
of the Lciiisic publiriiing business estabushea by his 
uncle, ana particularly by the clieap editions of 
English and German classics with which he flooded 
the Continent. 

Tauler, Johann (1390-1361), a German Dominican 
monk and mystic, who was s^Ied “ the Illuminated.” 
Disregarding the interdict ofjohn XXII. m i tw . he 
estabushed himself at Basel, and became assorted 
with the “ Friends of God,” afterwards returning to 
Strasburg. His sermons, printed after his death, 
and The Book of Spiritual Auvrty-^lso ascribed to 
him— contain much that is remarkable. 

Taylor, Bayard (X805-X878), an eminent American 
writer and traveller, who visited Central Africa, 
India, China, Japan, Greece. Russia, etc., and wrote 
very pleasant iHioks describing those countries. He 
also wrote a life of Goethe, and translated that 
poet’s “ Faust." He was United States Ambassador 
to Berim at the time of his death. 

Tuylor, Brook (I685-X73r), an English mathe- 
iiiHtirian of high attainments, who was some tin.e 
Secretary to tlie Royal Society, solved the problem 
of tlie centre of oscillation, ancf is best known as the 
discover of “ Taylor’s theorem.” 

Toylor, Sir Houry (x8oo-t886), statesman, poet, 
and critic. Held an apMintment in connection n'ith 
the Colonial Office, ana was author of the dramas, 
"Philip van Artevelde," “Edwin the Fair,” and 
“ Isaac Comnenus ” ; of “ The Eve of the Conquest 
and other Poems"; and of Notts from Boohs and 
The Statesman, besides an autobiography. 

Taylor, laaao (X787-1865), oriirinally a student of 
art, but became ftimcms as a ^ilosophical author, 
whose books. The Natural History Enthusiasm, 
The Natural Hislory of Fanaticism, Physical 
Theorv qf Another L\fi, Restoration of Btlttf, etc., 
were marked by much penetration. Uis son. Canon 
Isaac Taylor (zd39-i9oi), was a philologist and 
antiquarian and historical writer, who poured forth 
multitudinous books from the Yorkshire rectory at 
Settrington, which he occupied for over a qiiaxter of 
a century, the most notable of his productions, 
perhaps, being his I Fords and Places, and his works 
on the alphabet and the origin of tlie Aryans. 
Taylor, 'Joromy (x6x3-i6^), an Ei^lish divine of 
great influence, who was chaplain to Charles I., and 
suflfered greatly in the troubled period of the Civil 
War, but on the restoration of Charles II. was made 
Bishop of Down and Connor. The most ftunous of 
his works was his Holy Living and Holy Dying, He 
married a natural daughter of Charles 1. 

Taylor, John (1560-X656), was a poet of some note 
in his day, vllio followed the occupation of a water- 

e man. He wrote many quaint and Interesting poems, 
including his “Penniless Pilgrimage,” “TnTeb in 
Genname,” and “ The Praise of Hempseed.” 
Taylor, Rowland, vicar of Hadlei^ and chaplain 
to Cramner; for refusing to renounce Protestantism 
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was condemned to the stake and suffered death in 
1555 dlong^wJth other martyrs. 

Taylor. Tom (iBiy-itMo), a clever humorist and 
dramatic writer, who was Professor of Eni'ltsh 
History at University Collegfe, London, from 1845 to 
X847, and succeeded Shirley Brooks as editor of 
Punch. His princi)ia1 plays were “The Ticket of 
Leave Man,” and • Still Waters Run Deep." 

TayloPf Zachary (1784-1850), twelfth President of 
the United States. He was a distinguished soldier, 
os well as a statesman, earned the sobriquet of 
” Old Routfh and Ready,” and was President in 1849. 
Tech* Prlnoe Alexander of. G.Cb., 

D.S.O,, appointed Govcmor-Gimeral of Canada, 
1914 (b. 1874). 3rd son of the late Duke and Duchess 
of Teck. P^ducated at Hton and Sandhurst. Major 
and Life Guards. Seen active sei-vice in S. Afrca. 

Tetfner. Bealas (1782-1846), Swedish poet, theo- 
logian, and Greek professor. Wrote a celebrated 
cycle of romances based on the old Norse S.ij|i;as, 
and became the principal poet of the so-caTled 
Gothic school Much of his life was clouded by 
liereditarv mental disease, but he achieved enduring 
fame \>y his “ Frithjofs Saga," 

Tolfora* Thomas (1757-1834). was a Scottish 
working stone-mason during the early part of his 
career, but by his ability obtained advancement, 
receiving the appointment of Surveyor of Public 
Works tor .Shropshire, ^id taking up the profession 
of civil engineer. Some iindges that he constructed 
in the Midlands led to lus being entrusted with 
important contracts in various parts of the country. 
He attained special fame as a builder of bridges, the 
Menai Suspension Bridge being, perhaps, his 
greatest work. He constructed the hllesmere Canal, 
made many hundreds of miles of difficult mountain 
roads, was chief engineer of the Caledonian Caiml. 
and altogether did an immense amount of public 
work. He was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Toll. William, the celebrated Swiss patriot who 
was bom aliout the end of the 13th century at 
BUrglen, near Altdorf, and headed the resutaiice to 
the Austrians in 1307 and later. Tlie story ot his 
having been compelled to shoot an apple from the 
head of his boy by Gesslcr and his dramatic revenge 
is now regardM as a legendary locali.sation of a feat 
which had been attributed on English territory to 
William of Cloudesley, and luid become a common 
Teutonic tradition before Tell’s time. The Switzer 
hero of the Uri had, however, a great |>art in the 
strenuous struggle of the mountaineers for inde- 
pendence against the Hnuieror Albrecht, and died 
circa 1350, after the firm foundation of the League 
which gave birth to the Helvetian Confederation. 

Temple. Fpederlok (1821-ioos), a famous Anglican 
Churchman, who graduated at Balliol College, 
Oxford, with a double ffrst-class, became Head- 
master of Rugby School in 1858, in x86o attained 
notoriety as the author of the first of the much- 
controverted Essays anti Reviews^ advocated the 
disestablishment of the Insh Church in x868, was 
appointed Bishop of Exeter in 1869, translated to 
London in 1885. and in 1896 was raised to tlie 
Primacy. He made a strong Archbishop, and 
dominated the Church with his vigorous personality. 

Tamplo. 81 p William (lOsS-iC^), English states- 
man wd author ; was Ambassador to The Hague in 
Charles II. 's time, and is understood to have been 
Instrumental in bringing atiout the marriage be- 
tween William of Orange and the Princess Mary. 
Willxam III. twice offered him the position of Secre- 
tary of State, but he declined the honour, spending 
the years of his retirement at Moor Park (where 
Swift served him for a time as private secretary) in 
literary pursuhs. His essays are the work of a 
cultivated mind. 

Tantavs. David (the younger) (16x0-1694). was one 
of the greatest or the Flemish painters. He was 
bom at Antwerp, and his painti^ of the old rustic 
Flemish life are unsurpassed in tlieir humour and . 
fidelity. He died at wuss^. His father, David 
Teniers, the elder irS8o-i64o), was also one of the 
leading landscape pwters of the time, and learned 
his art under Rubens. 


Tennlel. Sir John (x83n-x9T4}. for over fifty 
years one of the leading artists of Punch, and, from 
the death of Leech, its principal cartoonist. Ilis 
cartoons were remarkable for lluMr accuracy of 
drawing, vigour of treatment, and cicaniess of idea. 
Some of his double-paged cartoons were really great, 
as for instance, his “ Dropping the Old Pilot,'’ which 
appeared after Bismarck’s dismissal from office, 
'lenuicl also illustratefi uiiiuerous books, including 
Aitce in ll^onderland. He was knighted in 1893, and 
retired from Punch in 1901. 

Tennyaon. Alfrod* liord (xSoo-xSoa), was Foot 
Laureate from i8ra to liis death. Bom at Somersby. 
in Lincolnshire, lie evinced the poetic gift whflo 
quite young, and in xSa?, joined his brother Charles 
in the publication of “ Poems by Two Brothers.” In 
1830 and 1832 he again appeared before the public, the 
two small volumes of those years, written entirely by 
himself, serving to mark him out as one of the coming 
men in j>oo.sy. It was not until 1843 that he was 
again attractmg attention with two volumes; but 
these more tlian confirmed previous promise. In 
1847 he published “ The Princess " ; m X850 “ In 
Menioriam,” a poem of great beauty and drath of 
thought, m which he enshrined his affection for the 
memory of Ins dead friend Arthur Hallani ; and in 
1855 “Maud” appeared. His other works include 
** The Idylls of the King," “ Enoch Arden,” “ Queen 
Mary,” “ Harold," and “ BeckeL" He was raised 
to the peerage in 1883. 

Tennyson. Hal lam. Snd Baron (b. iR^a), son 

and biographer of the great poet of the Victorian 
era last mentioned. Governor of South Australia 
1899-1902, when he became first acting Governor- 
General of the Australian Confederation, and re- 
tomed ilmt exalted office for two years. Besides the 
memoir (in se vol&.) of his father. Lord Tennyson has 
published sonic verse and magazine articles. 

Toponoo (area 194-158 B.C ). the famous Roman 
poet and arumatist, who by Ins t.tlent rose from tlie 
position of a slave to that of one of the most lionoured 
men m Koine. Six of Terence’s comedies are 
extant—” Aiidre.i,” “ Hecyra,” “ Heauton-timorou- 
nienos,” “ Eunuchus,” " Phomiio,” and “ Adelphi.” 

Terasa, Bt., or Theraaa (1515-1583). a Spanish 
samt and author, who was bom at Avila in 15x5, 
entered the Carmelite oidcr 111 1534, establishra a 
reformed order m 1562, became fkmous for her 
ascetic life and mystic visions later, and died in i<8b 
at Alba de Liste. She left behind her some notable 
religious writings, afterwards published, including 
7 he Way cf Perfection and 77ia Castle of the Soul. 
She w.is canonised by Pope Gregory XV. 

Terry, Ellen (BEre. Jamen Carew) (b. 1848), 
one of the most distinguished of modem English 
actresses. Began her stage life when seven years of 
age in one of Charles Kean’s great productions at the 
Princess's Tlieatre. She afterwards obtained other 
London engagements, and while yet quite young 
liad made an important position for hersell It' was 
not. however, until she became associated with Sb 
Heniy Irving at the Lyceum that her greatest 
succcsse.s were obtained. 

Tertulllan. Qulntoa (rirra 150-330), a Father and 
writer of the loitin Church, lived nxst in Carthage 
and then at Rome, and became a Montanist in 303 
after conversion to Christianity some years pre- 
viously. His chief woik was his Apotoi^iicus, a 
defence of Christianity called forth by the persecutl^ 
under Septimus Severus. 

Tesla. Nikola (b. in Servia, X857), electrician tmd 
mventor, was for a tunc connected with the 
Telegraph Engineering Department of the Servian 
Government: later he was in Paris, engaged in 
electric Jtehting experiments; and in i88a went to 
America ^here he has resided ever since), snd was 
associated with Edison fur a time. He has been 
an active promfl»i.er of electrical developroenta 

Tatrazzlnl, Luisa, a prima doniui wlw sprang into 
sudden prominence in 1007 ber wonderful unging 
at Covent Garden. She was hailed as a second 
Patti, and achieved a brilliant success. Her fiiat 
appearance in opera was made at Florence, of 
which city she is a native, in 1896. Later die made a 
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tour in South America, and after her sliort season in 
London at the end of 190? went to the United 
States, and was received with enthusiasm. 

TntMlv John the German Dominican 

monk and Inquisitor, the scandal of wliose sale of 
indulgences roused Luther to publish his memorable 
ninety>five theses at Wittenburg in 1517, and led up 
to the Refomtation. 

Thaokeniy* William Hakepera (i8ii>i864), 
was bom m Calcutta, brought to England whfle 
young, arul educated at the Charterhouse School in 
Lonocm and at Cambridge. Hts first ambition was 
to be an artist, and it is interesting to know that he 
at one time seriously proposed to be an illustrator of 
Dickens's works, but he never got much beyond the 
amateur stage in pictorial work, the drawing!, he 
made to illustrate some of his own novels ocing 
crude and Inefficient. As a humorist and novelist he, 
however, attained very high rank. 'lo Frastr^s 
Magavtm and to Punch he contributed a large 
number of burlesques, sketches, poems, etc., all full 
of spirit and fun ; nut it was not until later life that 
his greatest successes were won. Fanity Fair, which 
was issued in monthly parts between 1846 and 1848, 
proclaimed him a master in the realm of fiction. 
Tendennis, Esmpndt The Ncwcomes, The Ftr- 
giHians^ Philigt and Lovel the JVtdower moke up 
tlie main of his finished stones, and Eiiglisli litera* 
ture is all the richer for them. He edited the 
CoruhiU Maganme from the first nunil>ei, January. 
i860, for a few years. Ins most notable contributions 
being his Roundabout Papers. His Veli/nvglush 
Papers and The Jtook o/ Snobs (republished from 
Punch) were widely read and admired : and the 
lectures he delivered m America on ''The Four 
Georges" were puiiguntly powerful. He was 
buried at ICcnsnl Green, ana his memory is honoured 
by a bust m Westminster Abbey. 

ThalM of Mlletua inn-a 040-546 b c ), a famous 

S iometer, astronomer, and phtloscipher, and one of 
e seven wise men of ancient Greece. The earliest 
of the loHMii philosophers, he created a sensation by 
the pre<raIculation and prediction of an eclipse of the 
sun, winch to<ik place 585 B.C., and he looked upon 
water ns the principle of all material things 
ThemlstoclM {atra 520-449 U C.) was diief archun 
of Athens, and when Aorxes assailed Greece coni- 
tnnnded the Aiheiitan fleet with such vigour and 
ability tliat the invader was defeated at Salauiis 
Not long afterwards he was accused of corruption 
and fled to Persia, where, shielded by Artaserxes, 
he lived for the remainder of lus days. 

TheoorltUB (365 347 H.C ), one of the great Greek 
poers, was born at Syracuse and lived lor tnany 
years at Alexandria, we are only enabled to judge 
of hui genius by the thirty " Idyll'S " which have come 
down to us beiarlng his iiiiine, and a number of 
*' Epigrams." Most of tl'iesu works are conceived in 
the true pastoral spirit. 

Theodora, a Cypriote actress, who married Justinian 
rtVea 5*3, and four yc;irs later became ify.'ianline 
empress, taking a leading i>art in the adunmstration 
of the realm. She died m 548 
Thaodore, King of Abyaalnla (1816-1868). a 
warlike and cruel despot, whose impnsonnicnl of the 
British Consul, Cameron, led up to the expedition of 
Napier to Magdala, and the storming of that fortress 
in 1868. Upon hts defeat by the British, 'I'iieodore 
committed suicide. 

Thaodorat {area 390-457), a Greek theologian and 
historian of the school or Antioch. He wrote com- 
mentaries, lives of ascetics, and controversial works, 
and continued the history of Eusebius. 

Thaodorte the Great (454-S»<^)> ^ very celebrated 
King of the East Goths, bom at Pannonia. In 
mediaeval German romance he is renowned under 


the name of " Dietrich von Bern," and had a reputa- 
tion for good govemiiient, akin ^ that ascribed in 
EnglaiiOto King Alfred. He was the founder of the 
Gothic Kingdom of Italy. 

Tbeodoeiue the Great (^-395)> Roman* 
Emperor of the East for nearly twenty years. He 
sained victories over the Goths, and the year before 
nis death became sole Emperor. Noted in eccle- 


siastical history for his conversion to Christianity, 
and for his submission to the penance imposed by 
St. Ambrose. 

Thaophraatoi ieirca 373-387 b.c.). Succeeded 
Aristotle as President of the Lyceum at Athens, 
holding the position thirty-five years, and devoting 
himself mainly to the elaboration of his predecessor 
philosophy. His History qf Plants .ind his Moral 
Characters are the best known of his writings. 
Thierry, Jaoquea N* (1795-X856). was a distin- 
guished French historian, best known in this country 
by his History 0/ the Norman Conquest. 

Ttalera, Ziooie Adolphe (1797-1877). a French 
statesman and man of letters, was bom at Marseilles, 
went to Paris after the fall of the Empire, and there 
began liis career as an author by publishing (1833- 
xto) his Hixtory 0/ the French Revolution, shortly 
afterwards cnteimg political life as Deputy for Aix. 
Under Louis PliJlppe he held various prominent 
offices, and was Foieign Minister until a disagree- 
ment with the King caused him to resign. He was 
then out of office for e ccmsiderable period, and 
occupied his leisure in writing the early volumes of 
his finest work. The History qf the Consulate and 
the Empire. After the coup d'etat he spent some 
time in exile, and did not again take part in legislative 
work until i86j, when he wa.s elected for the deiiart- 
ment of the Seine. After Sedan he rose rapidly to 
the chief position, devoting his whole energies to the 
establishing of peace. He put down the Coiiunune, 
and restored order ami prosperity. Was President 
from 1871 to 1873 

Thirlwall. BiBhop Connop (1797-X875), an eru- 
dite English churchman, critic and historian, who 
was thirl>-fouT years BLshop of St. David's, and 
wrote a number of nut.'ible essays and poems, also a 
History 0/ Greece, and was assuLiated with Hare 
in the translation of Niebulir's History 0/ Rome. 
ThompBon, Sir Edward Maunde (b. 1840), 
Director and Pruicip.tl Librarian ol the British 
Museum XB88-1909. Has edited numerous ancient 
chronicles and pals>ugraphical publications, and 
written much respecting early English literature and 
history', as also on Greek and Latin subiects. 

Thomson, James (1700-1748/, v.is a native of 
EcLnam, m Roxburghsi.tre. settled in London 111x7*5, 
and 111 the lollowtng year published " inter,” the 
iirsi sftciion of lus famous (Kieiii, “The Seasons," 
which attracted much favourable attention. " Sum- 
mer," "Simig," and “ Autumn” fuUoued, and 
increased his icput.ition. Hu other works included 
•‘The Castle of indolence," a poem of larc imagina- 
tive power, " Lil>ett> and a masque on the subject 
of ** Allretl,” written 111 c'(<llal)Oi.iti>>n with his tner.d 
Mallet. It IS in "AHied” that "Rule iJritiuma" 
appears. He had a pension ot ji.ioo a year, and dre-v 
^300 .1 vi ar as Sutveyor-Gcncr.d of the Leeward in- 
lands, the duties of which were perionncti l>v deputy. 

Thomson, James (1834-188*), a bcutiish poet of 
coiimUl table power, who attracted much iu>ti< r ly 
the publication of "The City ol Ureadiul Niglit " ui 
1874, and followed that w'cuk up by other vulnrnes 
entitled " The Voice Iroin the Nile " and " insomma." 

Thomson, Sir Joseph (b. 1856),* Cavendish Pro- 
lessor of Experimental Physics at Canibiidge, and a 
great chemist and electiician, who has written 
Kamedly on vortex rings, magnetism, dj iiaimcs and 
physics generally. AwaidcvT the Nobel prize^ lor 
dis'uiiction m Physics m 190c. President, Brilisli 
Associationtigog. 

Thoraau, Henry D. (18x7-1863), was a natural 
philosopher and nature-worshipper, who (brscok 
trade and devoted himself to a primitive kind of 
existence in the American woods. He wa.s the friend 
of, and for a time lived with, Emerson, but in 2845 
adopted his cardbr of solitude, and pursued those 
stuaies of nature which afterwards gained him a high 
reputatloiu His IPaiden, or Life in the IVooas, 
Is a unique book. 

Thombai^, Gt Walter (1838-1876), an admirable 
miscellaneous and archaeological writer, whose books 
on Shakespeare’s England, British jtrtists from 
Hogarth to Turner, Lays and L^ends, Ait and 
Nature at Home and Abroad, Lifk in Spain, Songs 
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0fthe Cavaliers and Reundheads, and The But- 
ca users, were remarkable for breadth of sympathy 
and facility ofexpression. He commenced Old and 
Mew London for Cassell’s, but died after writing the 
first two volumes, leavingr the late Edward WaJford 
to carry the task to completion. 

Thornhllli BlV Jamaa (1676-1734), was an eminent 
English painter who rose to f;reat favour in the time 
of Geori^ I. Many of his decorative pictiires arc to 
be seen in St. Paul’s, Hampton Court r.ilace, and 
Greenwich Hospital. Me sat m the House of Com- 
mons for Weymouth for a number of years, and 
Hogarth studied under him. 

Thornyorofti Blr John Igaao, Knight. I.L.D., 
F.K.S., was bom at Rome in 1843, and founded the 
vcll-lcnown Thorny croft shipbuiUimg works at 
Chiswick in z8£S, where he built many noted high- 
speed vessels, and in recent years has devoted much 
attention to the improvement of motor vehicles. He 
was knighted in igja 

Thornycroft, Bfllltam Hamo. R.A. (bom in 
London, 1850), an eminent modern English sculptor, 
lias produced some of the best known sculptures of 
recent times, incliidu^ the Gladstone Memoria', the 
statue of General Gordon in Trafalgar Square, 
cf Queen Alexandra in the Royal Excliange, Lord 
Granville in the Houses of Parliament, Cromwell at 
IVestmmster, and John bright in Rochdale. Among 
his creative examples are “The Mower,** “Lot's 
Wife," ami “Teucer," the last-named being bought 
by the Chantrey Trustees. 

Thorwaldaen, Bertel (i 77 o-i 844 )> tho famous 
Danish sculptor, whi>->bom at sea— was in his youth 
assistant to his father, a ship's carpenter, but 
showing a special artistic cajiacity was sent to the 
Copenhagen An Academy, where he won a scholar- 
ship and was sent to Rome. Thc'ie he studied under 
Canova, and in the many years that he continueit to 
reside in Rome produced some of the finest 
sculptures of his day. 

Thuoydldtta (471-401 B.C.) was a distinguished 
Greek historian, who was put in command of a force 
bi the Pelopoimesian War, hut not having acquitted 
himself to the satisfaction of hi.s suiienors, he w.-u, 
exiled, and lived for twenty years in obscurity, 
occupying himself with writing the history of the 
war in which he tiad himself taken pan, producing 
one of the most graphic hi.storical nanatlves known. 

Tburlow, Bdward, Lord (17^-1806), was one of 
England’s most celebrated Lord Chancellors, filling 
that office for thirt<*cn J^rs. It was said tliat “ no 
one was ever so wise as Thurlow looked.” 

Tiberius, Claudius (43 n C.-37 a.o.), was the 
second Emperor of Rome, a man of undoubted 
capaaty, whose household affairs were notoriously 
involved and wicked. He was reserved ana 
taciturn, however, and not strong enough to with- 
stand the plottings of Sejanus, whose savage exercise 
of power in the Emperor's name during the lust 
vears of his reign turned Rome into a shambles. 

Tiokall, Tbomaa (x686-r74o), was born in Cumber- 
land and educated at Oxford, and had the good 
fortune to win the friendship of Addison, who, in 
Z717, obtained for him an Under-SecreMryship of 
State. Tickell figured as a poet, contributed to the 
Sfectator, and altogether seems to have prosiHired 
His poetry does not reach any high level, although 
he could handle the ballad metre passably well, and 
his “Elegy on the Death of Addison" is a poem of 
real distinction. 

Tleck, LudwIB (177^x853), a renowned ^Gennan 
poet and novelist, and one of the founde^^ of the 
romantic school. Several of his romances are works 
of undoubted power — The Runenberg, 
and tho Pictures, among othersi— and liis influence 
upon a special literary development was very marked. 
His youru^ brother, Christian Friedrich Tieck 
(1776-1851); achieved considerable reputation as a 
sculptor in Berlin, and was partlculai(Jy successful 
with his portrait busts of Goethe, King Ludwig of 
Bavaria, Les^ig, and many other celebrities. 

Tllloiaon, Arohbp. Johii (z 63 chi 6 o 4 |. was bom at 
Suwerby in Yorkshire, studied at Cambridge, and, lie- 
coming rector of Keddinston in 1663, developed great 


pulpit power. Securing the appointment of preacher 
at Liiiccriii's Inn, he soon extended his fame, and 
Joined the ranks of the controversialists, “ Popery " 
and ** Atheism'* bebig the main objects of his 
attacks. In 1673 he was Dean of Ointerbury, and 
in 1674 became Archbishop. He was fearless in 
the expression of his opinions, and possessed much 
influence with William and Maiy in his later years. 

TlllFt Count (15^x633), a Belgian-bom soldier, 
who achieved figliting fame in the Spanish, Bavarian, 
and Imperial Service during the Thirty Years’ War, 
in whicfi lie became gencraussinio in z(j^. In thirty- 
six battles Tilly proved victorious, but was defeated 
by Gustaviis Adolplms near Leipsic in Z63Z, and fell 
mortally wounded before the same foe the year 
following at Lech. 

Tlmoleon of Gorlntb (415-337 B.C.), tlie iilustrioui 
Greek general, wlio delivered Syracuse from 
Dionysius, defeated HusclnilKil and Haniilcar, and 
brought Sicily into prosperous tranquillity. He was 
as virtuous as valurous. and died greatly c.steemed, 
after suffering blindness for some tune. 

Timon of Pnllua, a noted Greek sceptic philoso- 
pher, poet, and dramatist, who flourishea about 
sSo B.C. Another Timon. of Athens, known as 
** the misanthrope,’* is mentioned by Plutarch, from 
which source Slvikesp&ire doubtless obtained tha 
groundwork for his play “ Timon of Athens." 

Tlndal, Matthew (x656-i7^'t), a noted English 
Deist, who was converted from Protestantism to 
Romanism and hack again to Protestantism. Ha 
published many controvci sial works, before attract- 
mg more direct public attention by his dialogue, 
Christianity as old as the Creari'o;/— which has been 
ciillecl the “ Bible^ of Deism— and was answered by 
Bishop Butler, Lclaiid, Conybeare, and others. 

Tintoretto (1518-1 <94^, the famous Venetian painter, 
whose numerous religious pictures are of great value 
and interest, revc.tUng fine imaginative force and a 
bold colouring. F xamptes of lus work are to be met 
with in most of the great European galleries. His 
“Slaughter of the Innocents,’* “Worship of the 
Golden Calf," “ ('ruciSxioii," and “ Bcishazxar’s 
Feast," are subjects that are familiar because of the 
frequency with which they have liecii engraved. 
His real name was Tacopo Robusti, and he received 
tlie cognomen of Tmtoret, or Tintoretto, from his 
father' avocation, that of a dyer. 

TinwoPth, George (1843-1913*1 was brought up to 
the business of a wheel wriglir, but sliowiiig a strong 
bent for wood-carving, studied at the Lambeth 
School of Art and .at the Royal Academy, and quickly 
developed cunaUU‘rablo talent, winmhg numerous 
medals at home .ind abroad. For nianv years he 
was modeller to the Doultons, I^nibotli 'Pottery. 
His work IS to be seen in ininy citliecirals, churches, 
and public buildings, ftiul is greatly prized for its 
bcautv of conception and refinement of execution. 

Tlppoo Sahib, or Tlppu Sahib (1; 

Sultan of Mysore, and son of Hyder Ali, whoi 

succeeded in 178a. Tippoo fought with the French 
against the English in India, and concluded the 
Treaty of Bangalore in 1784. On the renewal of the 
war in 1799 he was slain at .Seringaiiatani. 

Tlreelaa, the blind Theban soothsayer of Greek 
legend, alleged to ha\e been stricken sightless 
whilst accidentally looking upon Athena bathing, 
receiving the gift of prophecy from the relenting 
goddess, who was unable to restore his vision. 

TlBcbendort. L. F. C, von (1815-1874), a cele- 
brated German Protestant Biblical scholar and critic, 
and Professor at Leqisic. He was iiarticalarly 
learned in ancient MSS., and in the course of investi- 
gntions in the East and elsewhere discovered the 
famous Sinaitic Codex, and many other invaluable 
scriptures illuminative of the Bible. 

Titian (1477-X576). one of the greatest of painters, 
was bom at Cadore, and while a child was taken to 
Venice to live with an uncle. Revealing remarkable 
artistic talent, ho was placed first uiuier, and then 
with, the Bellinis, and made his first essays In 
painting for the public in conjunction with Giorgione, 
whom he soon surpassed. In 15x1 he was at Adua, 
where he painted some notable frescoes; in isia he 
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was back in Venice, with a studio on the Grand 
Canal, employed on important commissions. From 
this thne forward he was in freat demand, and 
exercised his marvellous powers almost to the end of 
his life, dyinff at ninety-nine of the plaifue. 

Titian* (or TlatJana), Tarea* (1831-1877), was a 
femous operatic prima donna and concert-room 
linger, who, from 1858 to the time of her death, was 
constantly before the public, and achieved very high 
distinction. She was the leading artiste at Her 
Majesty’s Opera House, London, for many years, 
and filled in great variety of parts with almost un- 
varying success. 

Tltna (40-81 )• Ibe Roman Hmperor, and son of 
Vespasian. Attained great renown by his successful 
part in the Jewish war which terminated in the 
capture and destruction of Jerusalem by him, a feat 
of arms which is celebrated in the Arcli of Titus still 
standing in Koine. On his return he took upon 
himseif the practical rontroi of government, and on 
the death of his father in 79 succeeded to the 
Imperial purple. Up to that time he was deemed a 
immigate and a tyrant, iiut no sooner was he in sole 
powor than he exerted himself to tlie utmost to 
please the petiple, completed the Colosseum, gave 
plenty of exlubitions, built splendid baths, and 
otherwise made himself popular. He, however, only 
reigned two years. 

Too^aavllla, Alexia da (1805-1859). an able 
French statesman .md writer, wh<i was educated for 
the law, and was at one time Juge d'Instruction at 
Versailles. He was sent out to America in i8u to 
investigate the Penitcntury system, and while there 
he made a very close study of the conditions of 
popular govenimeiit 111 the Uulthd States, and on 
tils return to I* ranee published his celetirated liook 
/)£»i»crary m Amenca. He was a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies for some years, and when 
Louis Napoleon was Piesidetit of the Republic 
became Foreign Ministur He did not associate 
hiinsell with politics after the coup d'etat. 

Todbuntar, laaaa (1830-1884). a great mathe- 
maticuin, and the author of a senes of text -books 
which have h.id a very extensive vogue. He was 
the Senior Wrangler of his yair at Cambridge, and 
perhaps his n>ost valuatilc works were his Researches 
on the Caku/us qp yana/icns and his Jhstory of the 
Theory 0/ hUisticity and (he Strengtl* cf Materials, 

Todlaban, B. Ivanovlteh, Count (1818-1884). a 
noted Russian general and ..ulitary engineer who 
defended Sebasto|Kil against the Allies, took charge 
of the Siege of Plevna in the 1 urkish War of 1877, 
was employed in the reduction of the liulganaii 
fortresses m the year follow mg, and later served as 
Governor of Odessa. He wrate a book on the 
Crimean AVar. 

To^a. Admiral* Count (b. 1819), the most con- 
spicuous navid commander of modem times. Was a 
student at Greenwich Naval College, where he 
obtained a complete mastery of Uritish methods. 
In the war between ins country and China lie did 
splendid service, and on tiic outbreak of tlie conflict 
b^ween Japan and Russia m 1904 spee<lily “gotm 
the first blow " on the Russian fleet, and achieved a 
series of brilliant victories that resultcti in the complete 
destruction of tlie enemy's ships. Raised to the 
rank of Count in ^>7. 

Tolatolf Count bao (1828-1911), was the most dis- 
tinguished persuiulity 111 modem Russian literature. 
Bom of a good family, he was for a time in the army, 
but was so greatly moved by the trials and sufferings 
of the people tliat, out of pure sympathy of heart, 
he was iiupelled " to take up ins pen and wnte.’* 
At twenty-four he published his ChUdhood^ and in 
wtiile in camp in tlie Crimea, wrote lus Tales 
jfivm Sehaslepol, which procured him considerable 
literary fame. Later on he was a persistent advocate 
of progressive ideas, and. beforff the EinancipatKm 
Act for freeing all Russkii serfe was enforced, he 
himself had given the serfs on his own estate thei% 
freedom. In 1863 he married, and settled down to a 
quiet country life, shortly afterwards publishing his 
mtr and fieaee and Anna Karenina. In mre 
ncent yean Tolstoi developed a sort of regions 


mvstidsm. Among his later works are Tht Potuer 
of Darkness^ The Kreutser Sonetta, The Cassocks, 
The ResurrecHon, and The End of the Age. 

Tona, Wolf* (i 7 fi 8 -x 79 fi). the Nationalist agitator 
who founded the Society of United Irishmen in 1791, 
was captured on board a ship of a French squadron 
which ne had induced to sail into Duntry My, and 
sentenced to death for treason, but escaped the 
gallows by suicide 

Took** John Honia (1736-18x3), politician and 
philologist, was the son o^ohn Home, a London 
poulterer. Educated at Eton and Cambriilge, he 
took Holy Orders, studied for the Bar. tried to enter 
Parliament, and became a fierce controversialist on 
the tm)ics of hU time. He in turn attacked Lord 
Mansfield, Wilkes, Junius, and l.or(l North, and 
frequently got >)imself into trouble by the violence of 
his language, being imprisoned on one occasion for 
libelling the King^ troops in America. It was only 
in 1782 that he adopted the surname by winch he 
became tiienceforth known, in consrouence of in- 
heriting a proi>erty left to liiin by Mr. W illiam Tooke, 
to whom ne had rendered some legal service. In 
s8ox he was returned to the House of Commons as 
member for Old Sarum, but after sitting in one Par- 
iiainent, he was excluded liy the passing of a law 
rendering clergymen ineligible for menibersliip. The 
book on wliicm his literary reputation was chiefly 
based was The Diversions qf Parley, in which a 
great amount of learning is mixed up with much 
politics and some pedantic, etymological parade. 

Tool** John Lawpenoe (1832-1900), perhaps the 
most popuHr English comedian of his time. On 
leaving school he went into the oiiice of a wine 
mercliant, but at twenty adopted the actor’s pro- 
fession, making his first appearance at the Hay- 
market Theatre, afterwanis i>)riying with ever 
increasing success for nearly half a century all ovei 
the United Kingdom, 

Torquamada* Tomaa da (1430-1498). the chief 
officer of the Spanish Jnuuisition organised under 
Ferdinand and Isabella. He was a Domiiucan prior 
who showed great ferocity of disposition and homble 
inventiveness in tho pursuit and punishment of 
•* heretics." 

Torrioalll, BvangaUata (1608-1647), the fiunous 
Italian mathematician and astronomer, who was 
Galileo’s pupil, luid became Professor at Florence. 
He inver.tea the barometer and improved both the 
microscope and the telescope, making besides many 
iuiFiortaiit phvsical-scicnce discoveries. 

Tourguanlelr, Ivan, or Turguanlaff (1818-1883). 
a clever Russian novelist and writer, wlio sufTcred 
iinprisoniiieiit for his fearless expressions of political 
opinion, but contributeil i>y liis pen materially to the 
cniancip.'ition of the serfs. The must striking of Ids 
Stoiics "with a pur).>ose ” are d Nest of Nobles, 
Fathers and Sons, Smoke, and The Dtary of a 
Superfuoit s Man. 

Toaaaaint-L’Ottvavture (1743-1803), negro leader 
in St. Domingo: after tlie revolt recognised as 
general-! n-ctuef of the isl.md by the French; carried 
out many reforms ; established, an independent 
republic in 1801 ; resisted Boiiapaite’s attempt to 
re-establish slavery; surrendered to the Freiicfi in 
i8oa ; died in prison in Pans in the year following. 

Toynbaa, Arnold (1852-1883), the son oi an 
r"'“tnt aural suigeon, Joseph Toynbee (i8t6-xS66). 
who published a very valualilc treatise on Diseases 0/ 
the Ear, Arnold Toynbee, after graduating at 
Oxford, devoted himself to practical phikinthropy 
and bociat reform. From his self-denying efibns 
sprang tlie settlement in East London— Toynbee 
Hall, Whitechapel— associated with his name and 
the cause he gave his life to, for he died of overstrain 
in his work amongst the poor. 

Trajan (n'nra 52-11?) was Roman Emperor {com 98 to 
his death, and lea in {lersoii the imperial armies to 
victory iiamany lands. Tho famous Ftajan column 
in his Forum Trajani at Rcme was erected to 
celebrate his victories over the Dacians. Dacia. 
Annenia, and Mesopotamia were ail brouffot under 
IMsway. His rule was enlightened, and. he was^ 
held in great honour by the people. 
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Vpm, BIp Hwbept Baarbohm (b. 1853), 
London actOMiianan'er who has scor^ successes at 
the Hayniarket and His Majesty’s Theatres, and 
whose ability as a cliaracter-actor has earned hint a 
great reputation in very many dissimilar parts. His 
later productions have included many Sliakespearean 
revivals, and a number of original pieces and 
adaptations from novels, among which may be 
enumerated "Oliver Twist,” "Colonel Ncwcome,” 
" Edwin Drood ” (xqo8). He was knighted in 1909. 

TreloBP. SlP William. Bart. (b. 1843), lias for 
many years been a prominent member of the London 
Corporation. Wa.s elected to the Common Council 
in 1B81, became Alderman in 1892. was Sheritf in 
1899, and Lord Mayor 1906-1907. Knmhted in 
1890, Bt. 1907. His work for the relief of crippled 
children has been insistent, loiig-contmued, sAid 
highly lieneficial. 

Tpenchi Richard Chenevlx (1807-1886), Anglican 
ecclesiastic, i>oet, scholar, and miscellaneous writer ; 
a divine and prelate of distinction and an author of 
outstanding ability. Bom in Dublin and educated 
at Harrow and 1 rinity College. Cambridge, he was 
Hulsean Lecturer m 1845, ^ Professor at King's 

College. London, in 1847. Dean of Westminster in 
18^6. he was preferred to the Archbishopric of 
Dublin eight years later, and he'd the Primacy of 
Ireland for a decade. His publications included 
volumes of •• Poems,*’ " Parables,” “ Miracles,*' 
‘‘Lectnri?^ on Medi«wal Churcli History,” and 
numerous philological works. 

Srevalyan, Rt. Mon. Sir Geortfo Otto{b 1838), 
was edurated .it Harrow and Cuinbridge, and spent 
some ye.'irs in the Indian Civil Servme. In 1865 
entered Parliament as a Liberal, and in 1868 was 
Civil Loril of the Admiralty m Mr. Gladstone's hrst 
Ministry. In 1880 he was rarlutiuentarj' Secretary 
to the Admiralty, and in 1882 Cliirt .Secretary for 
IrcKand. Was .ifterwards Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, and Secretary for Scotland, hut sej^arnted 
himself from Mr. Gladstone on the Home Rule 
question. Wa.s ag.iin SecrcMry for Scotland from 
ze9s-i895, and retired from political life m 1897. 
As a writer Sir George has attained no mean 
reputation; \i\& Life and of Lord Macaulay 

is one of the best of modern examples of biography, 
and since leaving public life be has in.ide bis mark 
as an histori.m by his l>ook on the American 
Revolution. He is also author of a Life of Charles 
Raffles Fox, of a witty production entitletl The 
Ladtes in ParltameiU, and Interludes tn Ferse and 


Tvyon. Admiral Blr Oao^^a (1839-1893), was a 
detinguished English naval o^er, who rose to high 
rank, luid in 1891 was appointed to the command of 
tlie Mediterranean fleet. A mistaken order caused 
a colhsicHi between his flagship and another vessel 
in xt^, during some naval mameuvres, when the 
Admiral and many of the crew lost their lives. 

Taohalkovaky, Peter Illtoh (1840-1893), a 
Russian musical composer of great force and 
originality, whose orchestral pieces are full of subtle 
beauties and grace. He was professor at the 
Conservatoire of St, Petersburg from 1866 to 1878. 

Tulllue, Senrlae. was, accoiding to tradition, the 
axth King of Rome, who reigned 3 / 8-534 b.C., and 
reformed the constitution and ext(‘iKled the city 
limits, huiUhiig also Ihe Servimi wall. 

Tullooh. Dr. John (1823-1886), un eminent Scottish 
Diirine, and Moderator of the hstablished Church in 
1878. He was educated at and became Pniicipal of 
St. Andrew’s, and was the writer of learned philoso- 
phical iind bistoncal works, and a man of much 
influence upon the religious thought o( his tune. 

Tapper, Bir Oharlea. Bart., G.C.M.G. (b i8ai). for 
35 vears member of Nova Scotian and Canadian 
rarli.-nncnts. Premier of the tormcr, 1864-7 : ‘'f * 1 '® 
latter in 1806; High C'oiiimissioner in HnyUnd 
1B83 7 and 1888-^ , published his biography m 1914. 

Tapper. Martin Farquhar (1810-1889). a poet 
of some pretensions, who abandoned law for litera- 
ture. and IS best remembered by bis " Proverbial 
Philosophy ’* (three senes) at one time widely read. 

Turenne. Vleomte de (1011-1675), was a famous 
French commander and Marsh il ol France, who was 
highly succes-sful m the 'Jiurty Ye.irs’ War. when ha 
commanded the United brciich and Swedi<-]i forces. 
He WMS killed .it S.'irb.irh, and his remains were 
tran:,1.iied to the ('Imrcli of the mvalides in idou 

Tarf$ot. Anne Robert Jacques (1727 1781), a 

E uUlic.il tcfurtiier .aid fitrmce^r of Fr.incu, wlio lield 
igh positions of Si.-ite, acliocatfd many of the 
measures which the Kcvolurion afterwurds’s* cured, 
and was dismissed from the positimi of Controller- 
Gencr il of Fr.mce by die Ring 111 coll.^l'(lucucc. 
Tamer, Josejpb Mallord William (1775-1851), 
V. is the son of a Lomloii birber, but while quite a 
child showed the possession ol artistn, genius. In 
1789, .liter some iiiiscellineons sdinolmg, he intured 
the Royal Ai.KbMijr cl.isses, <uul soon beg.ati loniake 
he-tcj.\dy, being elected A R A. in 1799, and four 
ye,Ms later R A. C)r Jiis larger p'Cluros ni.iy be 
iiieiitioned "The Sun Rising thmugh Vaiiour,” 


Poetry, published in 1Q05. 

Trevas, Sir Frederick, 1st Bart. (h. 1853), a 
skilful surgeon, who was Seneant-Surgeon-in- 
Ordinaiy to King Edward VII. from 1901, in which 
capacity he successfully op»*rated upon the King for 
perityphlitis prior to the Coronation. Retired trorn 
practice in 1903. H.is jdaceil his skill at the service 
of the military .'luihomius on many oerasioiis, and 
was Consulting Surgeon on tlie spot to the forces in 
South Africa 111 1900. Sir Frederick was made 
K C.V.O. in wi, and created a liaronet in 1902. 

Trevithick, Richard (1771-183.3). a Cornidi mine- 
manager’s son. who won enduring fame by the 
invention of the road-locomotivo, putting upon the 
highw'ay on Christmas Eve, x8or, the first steam- 
propelled vehicle for the conveyance of passengers ; 
starting anotlicr in London streets in 1803, and 
applying the idea to a triunhiiu laid in Wales the 
year foliowitig. The Stephensons took up T revithick’s 
principle, and hence came the railway as -well as 
road locomotion. He constructed, in 1808, a curving 
railway near where Euston Station now stands w 
London, carrvnig passengers round circular sweeps 
at twelve to fifteen miles an hour by the traction of 
his locomotive. 

Trollop^ Anthony (18T5-1882), was the second son 
of Mrs. Trollope (17^x863), tlie novelist, and himself 
the author of many popular novels. Hu Barchester 
series, in which he depicted a number of scenes of 
higher clerical life with great fidelity and success— 
FramUy Parsonatre, Barchester Towers^ The Small 
House at AtKngton, and Or^ /VcriM— were among 
the best of his stories. 


"Crossing tlie liiook,” " Dido lunlfli.ig CanJiage," 
"The Fighting 1 ^m^rciin-," aiuj "Cal.iis Pier." 
Ru>k.iii in his Modern f'ainter\ wrote with great 
eloquence and critn..il insight rcgauliitg TunieFs 
work, and brought .ibotil a fuller .inprcuation ot his 
genius. He wms never iii.iined,' and took little 
witeiest in anything outside his art He k’fl i he oil 
paiiUings and rirawiiigs In* had pioserved to the 
Natiiuial Giillc-rj. Hi* bc*iiiii-.ilhcd .s foriuiie of sonic 
^150,000 for Iniiiidintr an .isylimi lor male decayed 
English artists, but liie will wa., disputed Vy h,s next 
ot k.ii, who siiccefde'l. owing to the want of clearness 
111 the testator's wording of bts desire, in obtaining 
the greater part of the estate, with tlie exception 
tiiat f 00,000 went to the Roy.il Academy, and 
the whole of tiie 1 pictures and drawings to the 
nation. 

Tornar, Sha.roii (1768-18^7), a painstaking writer 
whose History of the Auglo-i>axQns (in four volumes) 
and History ^ hu^land, published later, were 
works of considerable literary value. 

Turaaufl, Madame (1760-1850), a Swiss who, 
while practising the art of moilening in wax la Pans 
at the time ol the French Revolution, made her 
escape to England and set up a small exliibition of 
wax figures in Maryleboiie Road, which became 
such an attraction that she was encouraged to extend 
It. The present Tussaud collection is uie result, 
wain, Mark. (See Clamena, Bamual L.) 
weadmouthf BdwiL Marjorlbanks, Bad 
Baron (1849-1909), apromiuent Liberal peer who 
served as whip to his Party when a member of the 
House of Commons, and was in turn Chancellor of 
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the Duchy and Lord Privy Seal under the Earl of 
Rosebery, and First Lord of the Admiralty under 
Sir H. CampbelUBaniieiman. 

TylaVr Wat. or “>Vat, tire Tyler," stands out In 
Britain's historical record as the leader of the 
peasants' revolt of Richard ll.'s time ait-ainst the 
unlquitous poll-tax. Over zoo,ooo peasants followed 
Tyler into London in June, 1381, and the kinfir met 
them in Smithfield and made promises of rMress 
that were never fulfilled. It was at tins meeting that 
Sir William Walworth, Lord Mayor of London, 
stabbed Tyler with a dagger, and afterwards handed 
him over to his followers to kill outright. 

Tradale, Vllllam (i484>i536), was educated at 
Oxford, and conceived a strong desire to be the 
medium of presenting the Bible to his countrymen in 
their own language. He set about this work with 
great earnestness, and for some /ears, first in 
England and then in Germany, continued his task, 
coinpleting the translation of the New Testament at 
Wittenburg, where he was HS.-iOciated with Luther. 
This version was first published at Antwerp, and 
then found Us way to England, where it was publicly 
burnt at St. I'aui's Cross. Tyiidale afterwards was 
associated with Miles Coverdale in a translation of 
the Old Testament, but only completed the Penta- 
teuch and tlie bcHik of Jonah. Antwerp was Tyndale’s 
retreat during this later period, and in 1535 he was 
arrested for heresy and put to death by strangling 
and burninc. 

Tyndall. John (zSao-iSoa). was an eminent scientist 
who, in 1853, liecanie Professor of Natural Philosophy 
at the Royal Institution, a position winch he retained 
until z8qi. His books on So»iid, and Httze 

are well-known text-books. He ranked amongst the 
foremost thinkers and writers of his time, and was a 
zealous materialist. Professor Tyndall was m 
inveterate mOtUitaineer, and much noted for Ins 
tireless mvestigations in magnet isni. 

Tytler, Patrick Fraaor (1^01-1849), was a Scottish 
nistonan. Was born at P.dinburgii, and after a 
course of education at the University, devoted him- 
self largely to literary work, producii^g a number of 
miscellaneous biographical and historical studies, 
and finally, at the suggestion of Sir W'^alter Scott, he 
entered upon the duc-f work of his life— that of 
writing the Hittory of whichisa monument 

of painstaking research m nine volumes. 


a 

Vdal. John, was a Puritan Divine who died in 
prison ill London, in 1593, under condemnation of 
Iieresy m coiniection with liis writings fur the 
MarpreUte pre<;s. Was the author of the first 
Hebrew graiiiiimr printed in English, entitled A 
A'ey to the Holy Tongue. 

Udnllf NlohoUiB (15^5-1556), was a quaint humorist, 
whose rollickiiigcoinedy, " Ralph Roister Doister,"is 
the first English sample uf that kind of composition. 
He was for a tune head-master of Eton, and was 
patronised lintli by Henry VIII. and Mary. 

Unland, Johann Ludwig (1787-1863), a German 

K wt who won great fame by his ballads and songs 
e caught much of the old ballad spirit, and 
Investea his themes with a weirdness that made 
them very impressive; most of them have been 
translated into English by Longfellow, Skeat, and 
others. Uhland was for a few years Professor of 
German Language and Literature at the Tubingen 
University. 

Unwin. Prof. William Cawthorn FR.S. 
(b. Z838), an eminent cnil engineer and physical 
scientist, and authority on hydroulics and bridge- 
constructioii, concerning which he has read 
before the Royal Society and British Association 
important paj^ers and publishufl various learned 
works. He has been professorially coniiectod with 
the City and Guilds of London Institute and the 
Royal Indian Engineering College. * 

Unua. Bt.* is said to have been an English 
princess, who with xi,ooo virgins set out on a 
pQgrimiige, but con^,elled by a fierce storm to take 


refUge In Cologne, was there put to death with her 
following by an army of Huns. She is a Saint of 
the Roman Calendar, and relics exhibited at the 
Church of St. Ursula at Cologne, for wbldi 
miraculous powers were chimed, have been the 
object of veneration by countless pilgrims. 

Uehar. or Uuhei*, Blaliop Junes (z58x->^)^ 
was l>om in Dublin and educated for die Church. 
He was Bishop of Meath from 1630 to 1624, and in 
the later year was created Archbishop of Armagh, 
which post he held until the Irish rebellion of 1641 
forced him from the country. Charles 1 . thrni 
^pointed him to the see of Carlisle, but the 
disorder caused by the Civil War prevented his 
taking up the position. He was then made Preacher 
at Lincoln’s inn, and white holding that position 

K ote the iheologtral works on which his reputation 
lefly rests. His Atinalti Veteris H Novi Tostot- 
menti was a chronological outline of the world's 
histoj)'. 

Uvaroff, Count Sergei (r785- T853), Russian 
statesman and scholai President of the St. Peter^*- 
burg Academy of Scit.nre, and Minister of Public 
Instruction. Did much t(* promote higher education, 
and wrote some useful works on language, literature, 
and politics. 


V 

V&Ientla. Arthur A.. 11 th VlMount (b- 1843). 

Premier baronet of Ireland, a Conservative statesman 
who held the ofiice of Comptroller of the Royal 
Household 189B-190S, and lias done service as one of 
the Parliamentary Whips of Ins I'tirty. Interested 
m local government anci served with distinction with 
the Yef‘iiian^ in llie South African War. 

ValcmtiXia. St., w.is a Chnstian martyr of the reign 
of the F.ni|)eror Claudius {circa 370). His festival 
was commemorated on February 14 before Gregory 
the Great’s time. Tlie custom of sending valentines 
had Its origination in a heathen practice associated 
with the worsltip of Juno about this date in the 
calendar, and had no coimection with the s.dnt. It 
was believed anciently that the birds t>«gan anniMlly 
to pair on the day upon which Juno was honoured 
as referred to. and Jimo and Valentine became 
acntleiitally interwoven in one popular observance 
which underwent v.anant development. 

Vambery, Armlnlus (iB.^a-zQT^), a eelebra* .-d 
Orientalist ind traveller wdio mastered many 
languages and travelled in many lands. His works 
Include Travels m Central A\ia, lt'amiet‘’ngs 
and A.iT’fHtttres »« Persia^ Afaniiers in Onen^at 
Countries, The Turkish People, and The Coming 
Struggle for Jnduz. 

YUnbrugh. Irenu (Mrs. Dion Boucicault) and 
Vanbrugh, Violet (Mrs Arthur Buurchier). are 
the stage names of two favourite and talented London 
actresses, the daui^ters of live late Rev. R. H. 
Barnes, who was a Prebendary of Exeter Cathedr.d. 
Both Iiave played maiiv parts with charm and cits- 
tmetion m comedy and drama. 

Vanbrugh, Sir John (1666 17:^), was a prominent 
architect as well as a successful dianiatist. Among 
his architectural triumphs mav be mentioned the 
palatkd edifices of Blenlieini anct Castle Howard. Of 
his dramatic successes it is enough to mention "The 
Relapse," "The Provoked Wife," and "The Con- 
federacy." the two former of which were especially 
successful. 

Tanoouvor, Goorge (17^-1798), a Britisli navigator 
who served under Captain Cook in his second and 
third voyages, and later undertook an expedition to 
tlie Pacific, duriiig w'hich he explored tlie Gulf of 
Georgia and the Straits of San Juan dc Fuca, as also 
the snores of what later became* known as Vancouver 
Island. He left an interesting narrative oi his dis- 
coveries. ^hich was published after his death. 
Vandurbnt. CurnellUM (t 794 -i 877 )> « noted 
American merqliant and railway speculator, who 
accununulated a fortune of twenty millions sterliitg. 
His son, William Henry Vanderbilt (iBzi-tBBsk in- 
herited the bulk of the wealtli of the elder raiWay 
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kinff’s wealth, and added thereto by operations in 
tlie same direction. 

Van Dyck, or Vandyke, Sir Anthony (1599- 
1641), was bom at Antwerp, and after studying under 
Kutiens went to Italy ana there made a name as a 
portrait painter. In X629 he came to England on the 
invitation of Charles 1 ., but only remained a short 
time ; in 1631 Charles prevailed upon him to return, 
made him a knight, granted him an annuity, and he 
became tlie Society painter of the day. 

Vano, Bin Harry (1619-1669), was a prominent 
statesman and diplomatist who at one time was 
governor of Massachusetts. In 1640 he was 
elected to the British Parliament, and one of the 
Council of State under Cromwell. At Ute Restora- 
tion he was arrested as an enemy to the State, and 
ultimately beheaded on Tower Hill. t 

Van Tromp, Admiral bs^-1652), a famous Dutch 
commander who after many victories over the S])anish 
fleet was opposed to that of England during the Com- 
monwealtli, and fought gallantly in five engagements, 
being killed in the last encounter with Monk's slnps 
Vasari, Giorgio (1511-1574)1 bom at Arevzo, 
and was eminent alike as an architect, painter, and a 
writer. Kis fame chiefly rests, however, upon his 
well-known work 7 Me Lives of the Most Excellent 
Pauiterst Sculptors and j 4 iclutects. 

Vasco de Gama. (See Gama.) 

Vashti, queen of King Ahasuerus. who, according to 
the Scripture, lost the royal favour and was divorced, 
being succeeded by Queen Esther. 

Yauban, Sobaatlen (1633-1707). was a renowned 
French, military engineer, who introduced gre.it 
improvements in methods of fortifleation, became 
Commander General of Fortifications under Louts 
XIV., and was made Marshal of France. He 
invested France with an entirely new series of 
fortifications, conducted fiftythree sieges, and took 
part in 140 battles. 

Vauoanson. Jacques de (1709-1782), a clever 
French mechanician, who invented and exhibited 
some wonderful working automata, including a life- 
like flute-player, a tambourine and flageolet player, 
and a duck which went through the movements of 
eating and drinking and could *' quack" quite 
naturally. He also oevised improvements m weaving 
machinery that to a certain extent anticipated the 
Jacquard loom. 

YaughsJi, Father Barnard (b. 1847), brother of 
the late Cardinal Vaughan, a fearless Romanist 
preacher, whose fulniinations against the sms of the 
“smart set" from the pulpit of the Farm Street 
Jesuit Church in Lencton in xgo6 created con- 
siderable consternation in Society. 

Velasques, Diego (u^fi-isss)* s Spanish soldier 
and companion ol Columbus, who was sent to con- 
quer Cuba. Velasquez founded Santiago and 
Havana, and despatched Coit6s to Mexico, after- 
wards quarrelling with the latter over the spoils, and 
dying, it is said, of vexation at his failure to get the 
better of Cort6s. 

Velasques, Diego (tsg^-tfiOo), was a fiimous 
Spamsn painter, whose pictures rank among the 
finest in Spanish art. His style was sombre and 
dramatic, but be invested his works (especiaily his 
Tiortraits) with such a natural force that they never 
lack in distinction. He held a court appointment to 
Philip IV. His “ Adoration of the Shepherds" is at 
the National Gaflery. 

Verdi, Gittseypa (1813-1^1), the most popular 
composer of Italian opera of tiie 19th centi"y. Was 
the son of poor r>arents. and, showing an early talent 
for music, was put in the way of obtaining an ade- 
quate musical training. His first opera to obtain 
anything like impularity was his “ Nabucodonosor," 
produced m 184a “I Lombardi" followed in 1843, 
and “Ernani" In 1844, which were even greater 
successes, and gave him a flrstplace among European 
composers. In 1B51 he produced ** Kiapletto,” and 
in the next few years “II Trovatore/' and “La 
Traviata." In 1871 he astonished the world by the 
production at Cairo of an opera conceived on really 
great lines. This was “ Aida," which was followed 
-Bt intervals by “ Otello," and “ Falstaff." 


VBnia,.JulM (i8a8-xgo5). was one of the most popu- 
lar authors'of wonder-stories, in Europe. The best- 
known of his numerous works are Ftoe Wuks in a 
BallooHt A yonmey to the Centre qf the Earths 
Twenty Thousand longues under the 5 a>, Reemi 
the World in Eighty Days, and Mtchael Strogqffi 

yarnet, Horaoa (1789-1863), was a distingu^ed 
French' painterVif battle-pieces, the best of which 
are in the galleries of Versailles and the Louvre, 
Doth his father. Carle Vernet (1758-1835), and his 
grandfather, Claude J. Vernet (171Z-1789), were also 
painters of note, tlie former excelling in historical 
and military subjects, and the latter in marine and 
landscape pictures. 

Yepuler, Plerva (1580-1637), an ingenious Spaniard, 
who invented the niechanisin of tlie verttier axiliary 
scale, enabling luies and angles to be measured to a 
much more tmnute degree than had previously been 
possible. The vernier, however, is now superseded 
for the most part by uncroineter-screws. 

VeroneM, Paul, or Paolo Callarl (T5aS-x588). 
a celebrated Italian painter of religious subjects, 
who was great as a colourist, and prcmuced some of 
the most Important works of his time. His “ Marriage 
Feast at Cana in Galilee," “ The Feast in the House 
of Simon." and “ The l*rcsentation of the Family of 
Darius to Alexander," are paintu^ of world-wide 
celebrity, while his “ Adoration of the Magi," in our 
National Gallery, is a grand work. Alessandro 
Veronese (x582-i648} is the name by which another 
Italian painter (of historical pictures) is generallv 
known, but the two are in no way to be confounded, 
the hitter’s real surname being l urch!. 

Yeronloa, Bt., a legendary woman of Jerusalem, 
who was said to have handed to Christ hor kerchief 
on His way to Calvary. The old belief was that the 
Redeemer wq^ His brow therewith, leaving on the 
handkerchief a miraculous impression of His fiice, 
the so-called “ Vcronicon " The Saint is commemo- 
rated on February 4th. 

Vaepaslan (9-79). was Roman Emperor during the 
last nine years of his life. At one time he com- 
manded the Roman army of occiqiation in Britain. 
Later he saw active service in Africa, where he held 
the position of Pro-Consul, and in Palestine, when he 
made war upon the Jews. He interested himself in 
the building of the Colosseum. 

VeMnool, Amarlgo. (See ** Amerigo.**) 

yiotor Emmanuel II. (1820-1878) was King oi 
Sardinia from 1849 to 1861, became King of Italy, 
according to the Proclamation of the Sardinian 
Senate; but it was not until 1870, when the uni- 
fication of Italy was fully secured, that the title came 
to tiave its true significance. 

Victor Emmanuel III. (b. 1869), son of Humbert I. 
and grand-son of Victor Emmanuel II., succeeded his 
father as King of Italy in 1900. 

Yioiorla (i8i9-i9or). Queen of Great Britain and 
Ireland and Empress of India, was daughter of the 
Duke of Kent, and came to the tlirone in 1837 en’the 
death of her uncle, William IV.. being crowned in 
Westminster Abbey in the following year. In 1840 
she married Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg Gotha, 
who died in x86i. There were nine children of the 
marriage, namely, Victoria Adelaide, Princess 
Royal, tx>m 1840 ; Albert Edward. Pruice of Wales, 
184X (Edward VII.); Alice Maud, 1843; Alfred 
Ernest, 1B44; Helena, X846; Louise, 1848; Arthur, 
1B50; Letmold. 1B53; and Beatrice, 1857, Of these 
Edward Vil. died in loro; the Princess Royal, who 
was married to Prince Frederick William of Prussia, 
became Empress of Germany, and was the mother 
of the present Emperor of Germany, died in 190Z ; 
Princess Alice, who married Prince I^ouis of Hesse 
Darmstadt, died in 1878; Prmce Alfred (Duke of 
Edinburgh and afterwards of Saxe Coburg) died in 
X900; whilst Prince Leopold died in Lord 

Melbourne was ffrime Minister at the date of the 
Queen’s accession, and for a number of years the 
, country lived through troublesome times, the Com 
I-aw and Chartist agitations being at times very 
threatening, but a more settled condition of things 
supervened, and for the remainder of the long aim 
illustrious Victorian reign there was no serious nomo 
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unrest The principal events, beyond the bounds of 
the United Kingdom, of her Majesty's reign were 
the Crimean War, the Indian Mutiny, her procla* 
matlon as Empress of India, and finally the Boer 
War. The Jubilee of Queen Victoria's accession 
was celebrated in 1887, and tlie Diamond Jubilee ten 
years later. 

VlAUXiemps, HpbpI ii8ao-x88i), a celebrated 
Belgian violinist who was an executant of much 
power and dexterity, and for many years appeared 
at the loading Loudon concerts, and was an equal 
favourite in the various European capitals. He also 
composed numerous fine pieces for the violin. 
VUlan, Duo do (1653-1734), a noted French 
diplomatist and military commander who was in 
turn Ambassador at Muntcli and Vienna, became 
Marshal in 170a, lost the battle of Malplaquet in 
1709, defeated Euecne in 1713, and caiUurcd Milan 
m X733 during the Lombard war. 
yilleiiouvo, Plovro (1763-1806). the French naval 
commander who was opposed to Nelson at Trafalgar 
and captured along with his ship, the Ructutaure. 
For a time lie was lield a prisoner in England, and 
fdt his defeat so keenly that on ins release and retuni 
to France he committed suicide, 
yitllors, Chofleo Polham (1809-1898), was one of 
the Free Trade leaders along with Cobdon and 
Bright, an untiring worker and an eloquent advocate 
of me cause. He represented Wolverhampton m 
the House of Commons from 1835 to 1897. lie was a 
brother of the fourth Kail of Clarendon. 

Vllllara. Geo. Wm. Fradk., 4th Earl of 
ClarandoB. (See ClaroBdon.) 
yillOBi Francis '( i 43 I-x 46 i). was ‘a clever French 
adventurer and poet, who lived an unscrupulous 
romantic life in quarrelsome times. Although 
mainly a vulgar vagabond, he had the poetic gift and 
a lively imey, and in his calmer moments could throw 
off a song or a ballad with the l>est. Many of these 
compositions have been preserved 
yiBCOBt, air C* E. Howstrd, M.P. (1849-1908). a 
prominent Conservative iiolitician, and an euthusiastic 
Protectionist, who had been in the Army, and was 
learned 111 the law, besules distinguislmig hunself 
as Director of Criminal Investigation. 

YJrohow, Rudolf (i89i-i(^), a celebrated 
German anatomist and physiologist, the founder of 
cellular iiatliotogy. Professor first at Wurzburg and 
then at Berlin, he also figurer] as a politician, and was 
one erf the leaders of the Progreiisist and later of the 
German Liberal Party in the Reichstag, 
yirgll (70-19 B.C.), the great Roman ejnc poet. Was 
bom near Mantua, and cultivated a farm in the 
adjacent village of Andes. He proceeded to Rome 
in nis thirtieth year to obtain redress for the occupa- 
tion of hi& lands by the military. Became known to 
Octavian and M<cccnas, and. Having had his demand 
satisfied, began the writing of lus Hcloxts. Tht 
Gtorgics followed in his forty-tliird year, after which 
ht began his most famous work, the ^neid^ which, 
when comp1ct(‘d, comprised twelve books, dealing 
with the story of tlie wanderings of .Cne.i.s after the 
destruction of Troy. Tlie poet resided in Rome during 
hU later years, and became wealthy. 
yivglBluii, Lnoiuu, was, according to legendary 
history, a Roman centimon, whose daughter, 
Virginia, liaving attracted the eye of Appius 
Claudius, the latter instructed one of his retainers to 
lay claim to the girl as lus slave. Ajipius Claudius 
himself presided at the tribunal, before which the 
dafan was heard, and awarded the girl to his 
dependant. At this point, the enraged father, 
rawer than see his daugliter handed ove^ to dis- 
hmiour, killed her in the presence of tlie court. 
This was the signal for a popular risi^, Viiginius 
was proclainicd tribune, and Appius Claudius cast 
into prison, where he committed suicide. 
yitlUf 8t>« Roman Catholic saiqi and martyr, who 
lived in the 4th century. U used to be the custom 
to dance before his shrine on his festival day, 
June X5th, in the belief that good healtli was thereby * 
enaured for the next twelvemonth. The nmrous 
ailment, St, Vitus' dance, derives its name firmo this 
practice. 


yolti^ Count JUMSUBdro (z745->837)t was bon^ 
at Como, and became Professor of Natural- 
Philosophy both there and at Pavia Universl^.- 
In the course of his studies in electricity nF 
discovered the voltaic pile, giving his name thereto, 
and also to the electrical unit, tSic volt. To Count 
Voha is due also the invention of the electroscope. 
VoltalN* Fnunpoli Mario Aroaot do (1694- 
1778), one of the greatest of French plulojwqihers 
and wnters, who was educated for the bar but 
preferred literature. His first essays offended the 
autliorities, and he lived in London for a couple of 
years (1736-1798), and there wrote some of bis 
dramas. Returning to France, ho published his 
PkilosophtctU iMttrs, wliicli aroused the enmity of 
the priesthood to such au extent that the book was 
pubitcly burned. At this juncture, the Marquise du 
Chatclet offered him the asylum of her castle of 
Cirey, and for the next fifteen years he made tins his 
home, and tliere wrote suiiic of his most famous 
'vorkA-^Dtscourses on Man^ Essay tm the Morals 
and spirit of Nations, j 4 ge of Louts JCiV.t among 
the rest. From 1750 to 1753 he lived in Berlin, on 
the inviution of hrederick the Great. Later he 
resided mostly at Ferney. 

Yortlgern, a famous British prince who, when 
at war with the l^cts, is said by Bede to have called 
mthe Jute pirates, Hengist and Horsa, to ids aid, 
and so secured victory. 


Vuo«, Very Rev. Henry. D.D. (b. 1836), Dean of 
Canterbury smee 1903. formerly Pr1i1c1p.1T of King's 
College, London; .auLlior of numerous Important 
tbeolo^cal works. 

Wa4dAigton« William Henry (b. 1826, d. 1894), 
French statesman and arclueologist,; Plenipotentiary 
at Berlin Congress, 1878; Ambassador to Great 
Britain, 1883-1^3. 

Wade, Benjstmln'Franklln, American statesman 
(b. 1800, d. 1878), anli-slavury leader and actmg Vice- 
President of the U.S.A., under Johnson. 

Wagner, Richard (1813-1883), burn at Lcipsic, 
was the composer wlio exerted the greatest influence 
U|)on musical art during the iptli century. He 
revolutionised operatic methods, and doing away 
with set ballads and chorouses, endeavoured to give 
the same unity of action to an opera as would be 
realised in a play without music. This continuity 
of musical thought and action was a long time in 
forcing Itself uito acceptance, but to-day is 
acknoiOedged as the only adequate interpretation of 
dramatic musical expression, Wagner fought for 
Ills position with great pertinacity and courage, but 
it was not until the King of Bavaria enabled luro to 
indulge his aims to tlieir fulU r development tlut he 
realised his aiiibiliuii. At the famous opera house at 
Bayreuth vere produced all the later Wagnerian 
oi>eras of the " Ring des Nihctuiigeii " tetralogy. His 
last work. “Parsital," given 111 iSSa, sliows the 
fulness of his powers. 

WbIB, Louie (b. z86ci), a clever artist and animal 
caricaturist, widely popular for his humorous and 
fanciful ilrawings of cats, concerning uhichheisan 
expert President of the National (.at Club. 

Wakofleld, GllbuFt (1756-1801), a theological and 
classical writer, who became Principal of ilackney 
College, and before becoming a Nonconfoniiist was 
in Anglican Orders. Ho was a violent paiiiphleteer, 
and suffered imprisonment for two years for a 
particularly bold attack upon the Bishop of Llandaff. 
W^eflttld, Rt, Rev. Henry Ruseell, D.D. 
(b. 1854), Bisliop of Binningham, Iwis been an 
indefatigable worker on behalf of social betterment 
and unemployment, was the Rector of St. Mai3''s, 
Bryanstone Square. 1804-1909. Dean of Norwich, 
I90^x9zi,^nd Mayor of St. Marylebone, xgos-xgos. 
Welker, Frederick (1840-1875), a clever painter 
and black-and-white artist, who ironi x86oto his death 
had a very proniiseiul caicer, and produced many 
works that are hielily valued. 

Walker. Fred^ok WlUiaiB(x 83 o.z 9 zo).was High 
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)Haster of St. Paul’s School, London, from 7876 to 
}oo5 : an eininent classical and mathematical scholar 
Vaikep, General Bip Fpederlck William 
1: F. Foreetler (1844*^9x0) : served in Kaliir War 
)H77 -x 87B; Zulu War commanded trcHips in 

I-^ypt 18^-1895; Lieut.'Gen. in coinniand of Luie$ 
01 CoiiinimiiLanoii, South Atrica Field Force, 1899- 
190Z. 

W alker. George, the hero of tho bi^e of T^ondon* 
derry, in J088, a clergvman, who, after 1-imdy’s 
desertion, took coniinaiid ut tlie delencc of the town 
•tind kept the besiegers at bay for 105 days. Iwo 
vears later he was killed at the Battle ul the Boyne. 

Wallace, Alfred Kuasel (lUair^iyia), the ccle. 
brated ndturalist, a native of Usk, attracted much 
notice as far back as 1853 by his book Travels on the 
ylmatoH, detailiiii' his experiences in that re^pon .In 
JS58, while down with illness in the Moluccas, the idea 
of the evolution theory occurred to him, and cunous 
to say, he dralted his nist notes upon it and sent them 
to Darwin in England wlnle the latter was on tlieeve 
ot publishing Ins own cx}iositioii ol the theory, the 
result being the reading ol a joint paper on the 
subject to the l.mnean Society. The coincidence 
was fully acknowledged by Darwin. There are 
diflercnccs, however, between the points of view 
of the two thinkers. Wallace’s Dartviutsm fully 
expresses his own views on the siibiect. lie also 
wrote on AUratUs and Modem Sptricuaixmt. He 
enjoyed a Goveinmenr ]iension from and in 1905 
pimhshed .1 deeply iiiicresiit^ autobiogiaphy 

Wallace, Blr Donald Mackenzie (L. 1841), 
journalist, traveller, and picturescpie miscellaneous 
writer. Accompanied the present King and Queen 
(then Duke and Duches» of 'N'urk) on their Coioiual 
tour m 1901 as assistant private sec ret ary and official re* 
corder. Edited the tenth edition of the ntuyeio/adia 
Brt/amttca, and has written notable V>o<iks on Russia 
and Egypt, and a volume entitled TTre tP'eh of Umpire. 

Wallace, Genepal Lewla (1827*1905), a popular 
American novelist ; served in the Mexican and Civil 
Wars, and was Governor of New Mexico from 1878 to 
x88i, aud subsequently Minister to I'urkey, His first 
literary work was A Tah of the Conqnnt of Mexico, 
and .seven years later his historical romance, Ben 
Hur • A Tale of the Christ, made him famous. 

Wallace, BiP Richard (i8ih-i89'j), son of the 
Marquis of Hertford, and inheritor from him of a 
famous collection of pictures and other works of art, 
to w’bicli he himself added largely. This folleclion 
was bequeathed lo the nation by his widow along 
with Hertford House, and now forms one of the most 
imnortant exhibitions in London. 

Wallace, Blr WHlIain {circa 1270-1305), the great 
Scottish (latriot and chieftain who let.i thi: Scottbh 
armies with so much siicce.ss against Edward I. that 
for a time the English were kept completely in diet k. 
Later, Edward defeated him at Falkirk, and finally 
in 1304 he was ca]itured, taken to l.ondon, con* 
demned for treason, and executeil at Smithfietd. 

Wallenstein, Albrecht von (is^‘r<i.34). a great 
Bohemian general and Duke of Friedlaiul, who, 
raising an army of his own, proceeded against the 
Lower Saxon League, and occupied a number of 
provinces as commander. This led to Gustavus 
Adolt>hus setting out to oppose him, and at the 
femous battle of LUtzen, Wallenstein was defeated, 
though Gustavus Adolphus himself was killed. 
Wallenstein afterwards tried to obtain Bohemia for 
hib own kingship, but was assassinated. 

Wallep, Edmund (1005-1687), was one of th^ most 
naceful of English poets, who tuned his lyre Co suit 
both the Cromwellians when they rvere a power, and 
Charles II. when Ins turn came. Suspected of being 
implicated In .some plot against Parliament, he was 
ftned and banished, but was allowed to return to 
England later. After the Restoration he became a 
favourite of Charles IL, and had a high reputation 
among the fiishionable people of that day.^ 

WallCP, Lewie (b. rSOo In Spain), a cleve,' actor, 
who established himself as a London favouifte after 
much hard work on tour, as an interpreter of 
romantic leading and other parts. 

Walpole, Heiwoe (X717-X797), wu the younger soo 


of Sir Robert Walpole^ filled a number of Govern* 
meat positions, and was a member of the House 
of Conninons. He retired in 1768 to his fuvouiite 
house at Strawberry Hilt, and devoted himself to the 
writing of books and the accumulation of works 
of art, 

Walpole. Blp Robept (1676-1745), w'as tlie great 
Wing statesman of the early part of the i8th century. 
He resolutely opposed the South Sea scheme, and 
showed enlightened views of financial policy. On 
becoming first Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in 1715, he evinced such boldness 
and caiiacity in handling the affairs of the country 
ttwt a long tenu of office was assured to him. He 
was Prime Minister for twenty-two years, and pro- 
pounded the then new theory that the extension of 
commerce would be best promoted by making the 
ex[>ortation of our manufactures, and the importation 
of the commodities used in the manufticturinff of 
them as practicable and easy as may be”; and he 
relieved from duty more than xoo export and forty 
mipnrt articles, a policy which greatly extended the 
scope of British commerce. 

WalpQPga, Bt.. was ail abbess who emigrated in 
the 81I1 century from England lo Cerniaiiy. and be- 
came associated with tlie w-itch legends 01 Walpurgis 
' “ ‘ lalencku 


Night in legendary lore, 
if the C‘ • • ” ' 


Her day in the cafe 

of the Church is May 1st 

Walzh, Most Rev. Wm. J. (b. 1841). Roman 
Catliolic Archbishoj) of Dublin, 1885-1910. an eiiiiiient 
churchiu.in of Irish birth, who Itecame Proi'.ssor at 
and President of Mayiiooth Colli ge, and iv. s made 
rniiiate of Ireland iii 1865 He Ims been closely asso- 
ciated with tlie Nationalist movement, has sat upon 
several I'drlianiciitary Couituissions. and lind 1 hand m 
the framing of the Irish Land Acts of rSHi and 1885. 
Cliancellor of the National University of Ireland. 

Walslntfhom, BIp FpoxicIs (1516-1590), a British 
diploinatLSt and state sman, who was Amliassadnr 
to France, 1570-1573. and later Secretary of State 
and Chancellor nr the Duchy of Lancaster. He was 
a strenujus opponent 01 Mary Queen of Scots, and a 
great patron of learning in his day. 

WaltAP, John, the name borne by tbe founder of 
the Times, aud also by the next two managing pro- 
prietors of the paper The second Jolin Walter was 
the leading spirit of the Times Iroin 1803 to 1847, and 
it w.as his efforts that made- the journal the greatest 
newspaper in tlie world 

Walton, Izaak (1593-1683), one of the most loveable 
vf Englisii wTiters and nartirulariy famous as the 
autliorof 'The Compleat Anj'ier, or the ContemplatHie 
Man'i Recreation, which h.is gone through hundreds 
of editions and is still read with gratification by all 
followers of “ the gentle art,” us well as bv lovers of 
country' life generally. Up to the age of fifty he was 
n London draiuir. 

Walton. Blr J. Lawson, K.C., N.P. (1840-1908), 
a leading man at Uie Bar and in l.ilicral politics, and 
the son of an Ex-President of the WesleyAn 
Conference. Ajii^ointed Attorney -General by Sir H. 
Canipl>eI)'Bam)erinan in his Government formed at 
the end of 1905, and died on January 7th, 1908. 

Warbeck, Perkin, was for a tune a Pretender to 
the English Crown. Tlie son of a Touinai Jew, he 
claimed to be Richard, Duke of York, supposed to 
have been murdered m tlie Tower, and therefore 
entitled to the throne of England in preference to its 
then occupant, Henry Vll. The iHicliess of 
Burgundy declared him tf> be Indeed " her dear 
nephew,” and Charles VI II. ot Franco and James 
IV. of Scotland also gave him tlieir countenance, 
the first allowing him a |>ciision, the second giving 
him the hand ofiiis relative Lady Catherine Gordon 
in marriage. Warbeck was enabled In 1497 to appear 
in England at the head of a force of 7.000 men, but 
wa.s easily defeated, and after some delay was tried 
for trea.son and Innged eventually at Tyburn on 
November 93rd. J4m. 

Wopbupton, William (1698-1779) was a cele- 
brated Englisli divine, wlio from 176010 liis death was 
Bi^op of Gloucester. He wrote a number of 
theological books which greatly exercised the clerics 
o£ the time, the work of his which awakened th« 
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ereatcst amount of controversy being the Divine 
of Move, 

Ward, Bdward Hatthaw (1816-1879), was a 
prominent English painter and R A., who executed 
some of the frescoes in the Houses of Parliament and 
produced numerous large and notable canvases. 
Many of his pictures were engraved. 

Ward. CoJ. Sir B. W. D., K.C.B. (b. 1853}. «as 
permanent Under-Secretary to tlie War Ofltce 
1901- 1). He entered the army in 1^4 and served 
with distinction in vanous parts of the world in later 
years, being with the Soudan Expedition m 1885. in 
the Ashanti War 1895-1896, and during the Lady- 
sitiitlt siege was assistant adjutant-general, subsc- 
ciuently being appointed Director of Supplies for the 
South African Pield Force. 

Ward. Mra. Humphry (b. 1851). is a grand- 
daughter of l>r. Arnuld, of Rugby renown, and wife 
of Mr. T. Humphry Ward. She first spring into 
notice as a novelist with her Robert klsmere in x888, 
and since then has written several other stones 
which have, in the main, realised the high promise 
of tier first work. These include Marcella^ Str 
Oeorge Tre\sady^ David Grieve, and Femuick's 
Career. 

Ward, Hon. BIr Joaaph O., K.G.H.G., Bart.. 
Premier of New Zealand, i9ud-igri. A vigorous 
personality and a strong supporter of the Unity of 
Empire. Attended the imperial Conferences of 
i9>j9and 1911. 

Ward, Leal la (b. 1851). a portrait painter of con- 
siderable distinction, and widely famous as “Spy," 
the caricaturist of yarnty Fair. 

Warner, Gharlea Dudley (1809-1900). American 
author and humorist, who was for a while absorbed in 
journalLsm, and later became associate editor '>i 
Harper* s Magazine. His Rack-Loj; Shidtes, My 
Summer in a Garden, Meim^a Boy, Captain yohn 
Smith, and other writings possess much charm. 

Warner, Susan (1819-1835}. an American nuvel.st 
bettor known by h«T pet name of “EUnalieth 
Wetherell." Her books. The H^tde I Fide IVortd, 
Daisy, The 0!d Heimet, garbed her universal 
favour. 

Warren, Henry (1798-1879), was a nopuhir iuiglish 
painter of Oriental and Scriritural subjects, «ind tor .i 
number of yean, was President of the Institute of 
Pduiiers 111 Water Colours. 

Warren, Samuel (1807-Z877), was a well-known 
barrister and novelist, who by ’...s Diary of a late 
Physician, and Ten Thousand a }'tar, ivoii a very 
considerable populantv. He was for iiiany years 
Recorder of Hull, .ind later a Master in L.uiiacy, 

Warton, Joseph (1723-1800). clergyumu, imet, 
and niiscclUineous writer, and for twenty-ic veil years 
Head Master at Winchester School. He edited 
Pope, and wrote a ma.sterly essay on that poet. 

Warton, Thomas (1738- 1790). brother of the lact 
named, was the author of a History of Enffliik 
Poetry, and for the last five years of his life was 
Poet i.nureatc. He al.so filled the position of 
Professor of KiiglisJi poetry at Oxford, and was an 
estemed authority on that subject. 

Warwick. Counteaa of (b. iSoi), w^fe of the 
present 15th) Earl, has been identified with many 
public movements fer tlie bettennent of her sex, and 
£s an ardent advocate on the ]jl'itform and in tlie 
Press of Soriaiisiu. Site has establcslied at Studley a 
college for the agricultural training of women, a 
horticultural college and hostel at Reading for Uie 
daughters of professional men, a science and teciinicol 
scIvmI for boy*, and girls m Essex, and a home at 
Warwick fur cripj>Ie<I children. 

Warwick, Richard He villa, Earl of {cirta 
1438-1471), “ The King Maker," wa« tiio leader of the 
York puty in the Wars of the Roses and carried his 
ambitious plan through with great ouergs’ and success. 

At the battle of Nortliampton he-tfnade Henry VI. 
captive, and afterwards proclaimed Hdward, Earl of 
March, kuig under the title of Hdward IV. Then, 
whan Edward .showed a disposition to resent '' 
Warwick’s protection, the kilter drove Hdward from 
the country and once more placed Hem; VI, on the 
throne. He lost Ills life ,'t the bottle of Ban^ 
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WMihlndton, Oeortfe (1732-Z799). w'as of English 
descent, and was living on his American estate at 
Mount Vernon when tlie dispute between the British 
home government and tlie colonists broke out. He 
became one of the leaders of the local opposition, 
and later was elected to the first Congress at Phila- 
delphia. The fallowing ye.ir, 1775, saw him Com- 
iMiider-in-Chief of tlie American ariny, and from that 
time to the end of the struggle in 1783 he was trusted 
and adored by the people, and on the founding of 
tJie Republic became its first Pre.sid«it in 1789. He 
served a second term of office from ijm onwards, 
and refused election for a tliird time. He was one 
of tlie noblest characters in history— good, simple, 
honest, brave, and efficient. 

Watkln, Sir Edward (1819-igoi), a great English 
ra^way magnate in his day. Became Secretary to 
the Trent Valley hue in 1845, ami later was Chainnan 
of the South Eastern, the Manchester, Sheffield and 
Lincolnshire the MeLropoIiUn, and the East London 
Railway coTnp.inies, an.i had a good deal to do with 
the founding of the Great Central. He fought hard 
for the promotion of the Clannel 'i'linncl, and was a 
tireless worker for railway priigress in ail directions. 

Watson, Rev. John (" Ian Maclaren") (18511^1907), 
became a Free Church Munster in 1875, in 1^' 
removing to Sefton Park Church, Livi-rfxjol, the 
charge of which lie retained until his retirement in 
1905. In 189 { he came before the public as a writer 
of Scottisli Slones, and h:s Jiende the Eotmte Briar 
Bmh obtiiined an iiriinense popularity He followed 
this up with other popui.ir stoiiesaml idylls, including 
Kate Crtrw/xre. The Days of Auld I an^^ Syne, and 
Young Barbanans, He was on .a lecturing tour in 
the Uniicil States when ne died 

Watson, William, b 1858 at Burle^'-m-Wharfe- 
dale, and educated at Liverpool. In 1880 his 
“Prince’s Quest " was piil>hshed, followed In 1S84 by 
“ Ejiigranis of Art, Liic and Nature," 'Ihese, how'* 
ever, attracted no special attention, ^»ut when 
1890 he issued his " Wordswortli’s Gnave," it was frit 
that a new j>net li.id arisen, and from that time every- 
thin]^ he has publishetl li.is Ixieii rreutv'ed witt 
admiring .i|)pruciation. He ha.s been m receipt of s 
Civil List pension of f no a > eat siiu e 1895 

Watt, James (1736-1819) Born at (;rccnock, this 
g.*'i>ius was originally a maihtaiuitical instrument 
maker. •«nd lieing brought into touch with meehanic.*il 
probl*-Jiis, conceived the idiM of the steam engine, 
to which he .i^ti-rwards devoted his life (Jllier.s had 
worked at the idea before him, but no svry practical 
success had been ol Gained. Watt took cut his first 
patent in 1769 ; the engine, however, was only used 
for mining operations iiutil 1785, when it was applied 
to the working of a cotton factor)'. Watt Doing 
CTeatly aided in hts cle\ rlopments of ihe engine l»y 
tlie business ability of his partner Mattl'.ew Boulton 
His son James (i769-i8a8) was also a mechanical 
♦-nginecr of ct-ribidi-rable ability. 

Watteau, Jean (t684-t;ct), a Htench landscape 
^Miiiter of transcendent abilitv, and especially gr^t 
III genre. His shepherds and sheyiherdesses, rustic- 
dance and fete scenes were wonxlcrful for their 
harmonious brilliancy of coloration. His ch^- 
d'aruvre is the '* Eiiib.irkation fur the Ide of 
Cytherus " in the Louvre. 

Watts, Alarlo (1797-1864), poet, niiscellaneoiis 
writer, .iiul editor of the lArerary Som/enir, 
PoetHal Album, and Cabinet oj Mcdfrn Art. His 
Lyncs oj the Heart contamc.<i some of his best 
iHiesy. 

Watts, Gsopgs Frsderlck, R.A. (iBi7-.r9Q4)- 
occupied a uiii(|ue place lu English art, the majority 
of his works being marked by depth of thought and 
a poetic meaning which reivlt-red them hif^ly dis- 
tinguished. Ills works are mtmerous, but among the 
best of them may be mentianwi “ l-ovc and Death," 
"Hope," and "The Angel of Death." He be- 
queathed ta the nation .a huge number of his finest 
pictures. His portrairs of Swinburne, Carlyle, 
Cardinal Manning, Browning, and Tennyson are 
especially fine. He was one of the original members 
of the Order of Merit. 

WatHf IMUM (1664-1748), the great English hyuiu 
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writer, was iTom at Southampton, and became a 
Nonconformist minister. It was mainly as a writer 
of hymns, however, that he became distingutshed, 
some of his compositions lieing amonfif the finest in 
the ianfjfuafre, whtie others are the merest doirrerel. 
Watts was the guest of Sir Thomas Abney for thirty* 
SIX years. His book on the Jmprtnmntnt 0/ the 
Mind was at one time exceedingly popular. 

Wattaf Sir PhUlp (b 18^0), a great naval arclntect 
and Director of Naval Construction to the Admiralty, 
1901-11, Designed the first Dreadnought launched 
in 1906. 

Watts-Dnnton, Theodore (b. 1836). a native 
of St. Ives, HuntingdcMi, educated for the law and 
practised as a solicitor m his native town for some 
years. Showing a strong literary bent, howei rr, he 
settled in 1870 in London, and at once took vi^ a 
prominent position as a critic— especially as a critic 
of poetry. From 1875 to 1898 he was the chief critic 
of poetry for the Athenerum. Mr. Watts-Dunton, 
publishM the The Coming 0/ Lcrue in 1897, and m 
1898 his brilliant romance Ay/tvift. 

Wav^h. Edwin (1817-18W), the l^ncastnre poet 
and wnter of dialect sketctics and stories, the best 
amtmg the latter being his ‘Jufis oj Heather ^ 
Chimney Corner, and Besom Ben Stones. His 
Lancashire many of them tender and 

pathetic, despite their difficult phraseology to non- 
Lancastrians — were first collected in 1850. 
Waardale* Philip Stanhope, let Baron 
fb. 1847), Liberal member for Wednesbury (1886- 
xSm), Burnley (1893-1900), and tlie Harfiorough 
Division from ly^ until his elevation to the Upper 
House upon the Liberals succeeding to power at the 
end of 100% He is one of the trustees of the 
National (ialler\-. 

Wabb, Sir Aston, K.A. (b. 1849), one of our fore- 
most latter-day architects, and the designer of the 

S cncral scheme of the Victoria Memorial iit fiont of 
tuckinghaiirPalace, also of the projected new facade 
of the palace, the new Birmingham University, the 
Britannia Naval College at Dartmouth, and many 
other fine structures. 

Webb. Hntthew (X848-1B83), an intrepid swimmer, 
who in 187^ sw.im the English Channel in twenty 'tw o 
hours, ana was drowned eight years later in an 
attempt to swim tlirough the Niagara rapids. 

Webb, Sidney (b. 1859). an active Frogressive 
politidan, and writer on economic nuestions. Was a 
member of the London County Council, 1693-1920^ 
and is one of the Senate of London University. He 
has written a History 0/ Liquor Licensing. 

Weber, Carl Marla von (1786-1836), was a dis- 
tinguished German opera composer. He was for 
some years Chapel-master to the King of Saxony at 
Dresden. His best known opera, " Dcr Freischutz," 
was immensely popuKir, and N still fre<mently given 
Other favourite works of his are “ Oberon," and 
*' Euiyaiithe " 

Webetar. Benjamin (1800-1882), a London actor- 
manager of much popularity in his day. Built the 
Adel^i Theatre in i8s8, and was later lessee of the 
Olympic. He was a fine comedian. 

Welwier, Daniel (1782-1852), was a famous United 
States lawyer and politician. He w,is for many 
years Secretary of State, and rendered splendid ser- 
vice to his country. It was as an orator, however, 
that he was chiefly famed, being the most elocjuent 
public speaker of nis time. 

Webeter, Noah (1758-1643). the famous American 
lexicographer and grammarian, whose lar^^ Die- 
tionaty ^the EngRsh Languaj^ was a monumental 
achievement. He wrote extensively also on literary 
and political themes, and produced a brief history of 
the United States. 

Wodtfwood, Joslah (1730-2795), was the most 
famous of English potters. He was liorii at Burslem. 
Served an apprenticeship that carried him through 
all the branenes of the trade, and in 27S9itas able to 
set up in business for himself with money he had 
saveo. He persevered through failure after failure, 
and in a few years produced such an improved form 
of ware that it came into great demand. Reengaged 
Flumaii to make classical designs for Mm, aim bis 


pottery became the fashion, and led to a great 
extension of the StafTordshire earthenware industry. 
His works at Etruria were the most extcaisive cS toe 
kind in the kingdom. 

Weir, Harrlflon (1804-1006), artist. Journalist, 
author, and autliority.on poult^ and pigeons. Wrote 
Onr Poultry and All About Them, the preparation 
and illustration of wliich occupied him for t venty 
years, and contributed countless animal drawings 
and stories to the illustrated press. 

Welemaaii, Aiigaat (b. 1834), a noted German 
natural scientist, particularly distinguislied inaooli^, 
of which he was appointed Professor at the Univeruty 
of Freiburg lu 1867. Author of numerous leaxneo 
works on heredity. 

Welldon, Blehop, J. B* C. (b. 1854), a distinguished 
Creek scholar, now Dean of Manchester. Has been 
successively Head Ma.ster of Dulwich College. 
Ch.aj)i 1 ain in Ordinary to Queen Victoria, Head Master 
at Harrow, Bishop of Cmcutta and Metropolitan of 
India, and Canon of Westminster, which he left for 
tlic Manchester Deanery in toeA 

WnllMley* Marquana of (1760-1843), elder brother 
of the great Duke of Wellington and himself a 
statesman of note, who was in turn C^venior-General 
of India, Ambassador at Madrid, Foreign Sec- 
retary. and twice Lord- Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Walllngton, Arthur Wallaalajr, Duka of 
(1769-1852), was the most famous British general of 
tho 19th century. He was a younger son of the Earl 
of Momington, and entered the army in 1787. His 
first experience of active warfare was obt.'>ined in 
India, where he acquitted hiiniielf so wcdl thai he was 
knighted on returning home <n 2805. He next found 
himself pitted against the army of Napoleo 2 in the 
Peninsular War. and scored a brilliant victory over 
Soult at Talavera in 1809. A number of equally 
important victories followed; Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Badajoz were captured ; another tnumpn was 
achieved at Salamanca: then came the battle of 
Vittoria. which was such an overwhelming defeat for 
the French that the abdication of Napoleon and 
the entry of the allied forces into Pans became 
inevitable. Peace was proclaimed, and Wellington 
returned to England, and was received as a hero. 
In 7814 he was British Ambassador at Pans. Then 
came Napoleon's escape from Elba, the short and 
sharp campaign which terminated at Waterloo, and 
the final overthrow of Napoleon. Honours and gifts 
were showered upon weliington, and he was the 
most prominent man in the Einpire. From zSaS to 
2830 he was Prime Minister. From 2B42 to his death 
he held the position of Commander-In-Chief. His 
funeral at St. Paul’s was one of tlie great pageants 
of last century. 

Walls, C. J. (1800-1879), a gifted but neglected poet, 
the schoolfellow of Keats, and author of a fine 
dramatic poem “ Joseph and Hls Brethren," ranked 
by Swinburne very highly indeed. 

Wells, H. G. (b. 1B66), one of tJic most imaginativfl 01 
living Enghsli novelists, who lets his fancy loose 
upon the world of science and creates new con- 
ditions, inventions, and forces, weaving them gll into 
a texture of seeming actuality with a {lossibly 
remote future as Ins background. His Time 
Machine, The Wheels of Chance, The Invisible 
Man, The War of the Worlds, The Food of the 
Geds, and Mankind in the Making, New Worlds 
for Old (i 9 < 7 )> and War tn the Air (2908), are all 
books of mark. 

Werner, Friedrloh (7768-1803), a German romantic 
I>oct and dramatist, founder of the "fate-tragedy" 
school Among his dramas may be mentioned 
** Martin Luther," " The Sons of the Valley," and 
"The Cross on the Baltic." He entered the 
priesthood after three unfortunate matrimonial 
experiences. 

Wesley, Charles (2708-2788). brother of John 
Wesley, the founder or Methodism, and the poet of 
that denomination. Wrote a large number of hymns 

* for almost all religious occasions, many of them of 
enduring merit. 

Wsslsy, John (1703-1791). the founder of the great 
rd^ous communion m the " people called 
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Methodists,” and the son of a clerffyman or the 
Anglican church. Taking orders himself, In 1735, he 
went to Georgia as a m^ioner and allied nimsclf 
with the Moravians, but later he abandoned all 
ecdeslastical traditions, and established, on a 
wonderfully well*devised basis, the connexion 
called by nis name. HLs own open-air preaching 
was powerful In the extreme, his energy and depth 
of purpose inspiring, and his organising ability 
exceptional. He accomplished a great work of 
religious revivification, taking the world as his 
pansh; and profound as was his conviction of his 
nigh calling as an Evangelist, Jolm Wesley “buiUled 
better than he knew ’* In reanng the denominational 
edifice which is the monument of his faith and 
strenuosity 

Vest. Benjamin (1738-1820), was born in America, 
but settled in England in 1763, and soon acipiired a 
high reputation as a painter of religious and historical 
pictures. In his own day his larger paintings, such 
as “ Christ Healing the Sick,” " Penn's Treaty with 
the Indians," “ The Black Prince at Polcuers,” an<l 
" The Death of General Wolfe,” were much admired. 
He was President of the Royal Academy from 1792 
until bis death. 

West, Bt. Hon. Blv Algernon (b. 1839). a Privy 
Councillor «*ho began life as a clerk in the 
Admiral^, and was secretary to Sir Charles Wood 
at the India Office before acting in the same 
capacity with conspicuous success for Mr. C'.ladstone. 
Became Cliainiian of the Board of Inland Revenue, 
and* sat on several important Commissions, lias 
publislied a volume ot reminiscences, and a memotr 
of Admiral Sir Henry Keppel. 

Wostoott, Rot. Brooke Four biblical 

scholar. Professor of Divinity at Cambridiro, 1870-00. 
Bishop of Durham, x89o-x9ox. One of tnc revisers 
of the New Testament. 

Woatmaeott, Sir Richard a great 

English sculptor who studied under Canuva at Rome, 
and succeeded Flaxinan as Professor at the Royal 
Academy. He executed many line monuments in 
Westminster Abbey, at St Paul’s Cathedral, and 
elsewhere. Perhaps his most conspicuous statue was 
that of Achilles in Hyde Park, his Ust sculptural 
work being that in the pt'dimcnt of the British 
Museum. His son, Richard (1799-1872). was also a 
capable sculp^tor and a Ko}'aI Academician. 

Woyman, Stanley (b. 1833). the novelist, was 
educated at Oxford, and stiiTf'e(.I for the Bar, but 
developing a strong gift for fiLtion, has lieen able to 
take liigh rank among the story wnters of the day. 
His first success was 77 ic Nouse of the Wolf, pub- 
lished in 1890, in which he struck a mystic-rom.'intic 
note of old days that proved very fascinating. His 
other best-known novels are, A Gen/lemmn of 
France, Under the Fed Robe, The Man in Black, 
and The Castle inn, 

Wharton. Philip, Duke of (1698-1731). son of 
Thomas. Marquis of Wharton (1640-T715), a Whig 
statesman who in Parliament opposed the Court 
during the reigns of Charles II. and James 11 ., and 
joined the Prince of Orange at the Revolution. The 
younger Wharton was a political weathercock and a 
sad spendthrift, but a poet of some pretensions. He 
got his barren dukedom from the Pretender whilst 
travelling to evade trouble, and died in indigence 
ultimately in .S|uun. 

Whataly, Arohbluhop (1787-1863). was for over 
thirty years Archbishop of Dublin, and achieved a 
high reputation as a writer on theology and philo- 
sophy. His treatises on Rhetoric and Logic are 
among the most notable books of tlieir class. 

Wheatatona. Blr Charlaa (1800-1875). was an 
eminent English electrician and scientist, whoso 
exiieriments in association with Mr. W. F. Cooke 
resulted in the first application in this country of the 
principle of the electric telempht The stereoscope 
was also one of his Invennons. In 1834 he was 
appointed Professor of Natural Philosophy to King’s 
CToll^, London, a position which he h^d for many * 

William (I794~t866), English nhil- 
onpher and scientist ; Professor first of Minoro^fy 


and then of Moral Theology and Casuiftlcal Divinity 
at Cambridge, and liter Master of '1 nnity and Vice- 
Chancellor; President of the British Association in 

WMiitlnr, J. A. MoNaill (1834-T903). was an 
original artist, writer, and wit, who first came to 
Europe from America in 1837,, and made a name as 
an etcher both in Paris and in London. His studies 
of ITiamcs scenery were especuilly fine and now 
fetch ia^e prices. Wlicn he began to exhibit 
pictures in oils he greatly puzzled tlie critics, some of 
whom discovered in his "nocturnes” and other 
studies an impressionist of surp.issing genius, while 
Olliers, including Mr. Ruskin, who described one of 
the "nocturnes^ at tlie Grosvenor Gallery as "a pot 
of paint flung in the public face/’ looked upon them 
a^mcre audacious eccentricities. The finest ef his 
oil paintings .ire his portrait of liis mother and that 
of Carlyle. He bi .flight an action against Ruskin 
for the criticism referred to, but only obtained a 
verdict of one farthing ‘lamagcS without costs. His 
"Gentle Art of Making Enemies ” is a brochure that 
will long be remembered. 

Whlston, William (i6('7-t 7^), succeeded Newton 
as Lucasian Professor at the* University of Cam- 
bridge. Later he adopted Anan views, and indi- 
cated them in a w'ork publislied by him in z7xz. 
This cost him In'; professorship. His translation of 
"Josephus” IS still the standard English version. 

Wnita, Blanco (1775-18451, was originally a Siianish 
priest, but was leu to disavow his faith, and on 
settling in this country became connected with the 
Cliurch of England, lie was a man of great learning 
and of some literary gifts. He enjoyed the friend- 
ship of many eminent men.includingAmold.Newman, 
ana Whatefy. In later life he became a Unitarian. 
White, Field-lflarshal Sir George |i835>x9ia). 
the heroic defender of L.aclysimth in the South 
African War, and a soldier who achieved renown at 
many points of a long military career. Was a wearer 
of the V.C., twice won, and a member of the Order 
of Ment. Wont through the Mutiny, was in the 
march to Kandahar, commanded the Gordons in 
Burinah, served m F.g>’pt .ind conducted the Zhob 
Kiipfdition, was Commandcr-m-Chicf in India, led 
the Natal forces till shut for so long in Ladysmitii, 
an d was later Governor of Gibraltar. 

White, Gilbert (>730-1793}, was bom and lived and 
died at bolliorne, in Hampshire, where he held the 
position of clergyman. Tlic main ijortion of his life 
was devoted 10 the study of tho flcra and fauna of 
his parish, and his book, Thr Naiurat History and 
Antxquttiei of Selbo^tie is a British classic. 

White, Henry Xlrke (i785-i8ro), was the sen of 
a Nottingham butcher, and attracted much notice by 
some early religious poems, which were marked by 
an ardent piety ana a graceful if not powerful 
imaginative capacity. He died from the strain cf 
overstudy. 

White. Sir Wllllnm H., K C.B. (r845'Y9r3). a 
great naval engineer .tml anhitect, coimectea tor a 
long period with the t l>ll^tru,.tlve dcp.irtnient of the 
Admiralty and fur some sevenieeii years at its head. 
Designeef 250 ships for the navy, ahd retired with a 
Parliaiiieiii.iry grant in 19^%;. 

Whltefleld, George (i;i4-t77o). was for a time 
associated witli John Mesley at Oxford in the 
propagation of fitetliodism, and attracted great 
atttmiioii by his gifts as a preacher. He had been 
ordained, and while he co-operated with Weslev was 
his most powerful cliainpion. In 1741, differing 
from Wesley on a point of doctrine, he left the 
Methodists, and thenceforward simply preached as 
an evangelist, allying himself with no sect, but 
expounding Calvinistic doctrines with fervour and 
elcMpicnce. Tiic Countess of Huntiiigdon built and 
endowed numerous chapels tor him in various parts 
of the country'. He died in America on his Seventh 
tour throiigh that country, 

Whlteha£l, Robert (1823-1905), inventor cf the 
Whitelicad torperio, was a native of Bolton, and 
built liis first torpedo iti 1866, which was taken up by 
the Austrian Government, and later was adopted by 
tlie British and other leading navies of the world. 
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Vhltoln^ Riohavd (b. 1840), a successful journalist 
and author. Has been leader>writer on the 
Morning Stnr and Dtxily News, editorially con- 
nected with the Press Association and the 
Mamhester Guardian, and Paris correspondent for 
Enuflish and American dailies. Tlie author of some 
clever novels, notably No. 5, yohn Street. Received 
a Civil List Mnsion m roio. 

Vhitolayt Qmovgm. See Lord Harchamley. 

Arohblshop (1530-1604), a gifted 
Anglican 'prelate. Regius Proieiisor and Master of 
Trinity at Cambridge, then Vice-Chancellor of the 
University, l-ater Bi&liop of Worcester, and 
Archbishop of Canterbuw in 15S3. Persecuted the 
Puritans, and was one of the authors of the famous 
Lambeth Articles. 

Whitlay* Rt. Hon« J« H.* M.P.. Deputy Speaker 
and Chairman of Committees since 191 1 ; prcilbusly 
Deputy Chairman of Committees and lia<l served as 
Government Whip. Is a member of a well-known 
firm of cotton spinners at Halifax, for which town 
he has sat since 1900. 

Whitman* Walt (18x9-1892), was an original figuie in 
the world of American nuthorsliip, ami produced iiuiny 
works of striking poetic merit. He served in th*. 
Civil War, and his vijgorous humanity, as expressed in 
his writings, nuide him a distinguished personality. 
Leases Grass, Drum Taps, and Democratic 
Views were volumes that strongly attracted the 
critics, mostly in admiration, sornctiines in censure. 
Whitman’s work licing oAcn marred hv a bluiitnc.ss 
of expression on subjects not usually u^ked about in 
th e family circle. 

Whltnay. Ell (t76s-i82s)* American school 
teacher who was mcchamcdlly gifted, invented the 
cotton gin, and subsequently amassed a fortune m 
th e manufacture of fire-arms. 

Whlttakckr, Sir Thomas P. (b. 1850), M P. for 
Spell Valley since 189a, and one of the loaders of 
temperance reform, being cliai'-man of the Teni- 

_ pe rance Legidation League knighlcii in toexj. 

Whittier. John Oreanleaf (1807-1&1S). Amenca’s 
Quaker poet, was the son of a New England farmer, 
and for a time follonod the trade of a shoemaker. 
Then, after some experience in jouniahsm, he pub- 
lished his first book of poems “Legends of New 
England " (1831), winch w.is warmly received both fur 
the strong abolition sentiment it expressed, and for 
its worth as poetry. His ideals were high, and he 
lived up to them. His best known volumes are, 

“ Lays of My Home " (T843), "Voices of Freedom" 
(1846], “Songs of Labor" (1850^, and “National 
l.yncs ” ( 1865). 

WhlttluittcTi, Sir Richard {area 1158-142J}. the 
son of a Gloucestershire knight wlio was outlawed. 
Ricliard went up to be appiciiticcd in London, and 
there found fortune and fame eventually as a mer- 
chant. Thnce Lord Mayor and representative of 
the City in Parli.mient. he was a great man in htb 
time, engaging in many profitable and lionourable 
enterprises. Sir Richard was well stylcrl “the 
model merchant of the Middle Age,," and he did 
marry his master’s daughter, and no doubt drew some 
so rt of inspiration from the bells of How. 

Whitworth, Sir Jooeph (1803-1887). an English 
manufacturer and inventor of guns and ArtiUerj' who 
was bom at Stockport, and brought out in 1855 tlie 
rifle bearing his name. In z868 he foundetl the 
Whitworth scholarships which have done such splen- 
did service. 

Whympor* Edward (zti4o-T9ri), a wood-engraver 
aM artist, wlio was also one of the be..* known 
Alpine climbers, being the first to reach the summit 
of the Matturhoni. His books on mountaineering 
in various countries are fascinating alike for their 
literary merits and their pictorial value. 

Whyta-Malvllla, O. J. (1821-1878). a novelist of 
country life and bree^ action, who had been a 
oiptain in the army before he turned to authorship. 
He wrote many stories, among the bes#beiiig DigSy 
Grand, The IVhite Rose, Good for Nothing. t 

Wtalaiid, ChPlBtophttr (1773-1813), German jmet 
and miscellaneous writer ; “ Oberon, an epic, w.as his 
best poem; his most notable prose romance The 


Golden Mirror. He was Professor of Philosophy 
and Literature at the University of Erfurt 
Wllbepfovee, V«n* Archdeacon Basil (b. 1841), 
Chaplain to the House of Commons since 1896. 
son Ilf the late Samuel Wilberforcc, Hisliop of Oxford 
and Winchester. A great temperance champion, 
and an eloipient speaker. 

Wilberforcc, Bamncl (1805-1873), father of tho 
Venerable Archdeacon last named, was the son of 
Willuim Willierforce. Educated privately and at 
Oriel College, Oxford, he took orders, and after 
achieving distinction as a preacher and High* 
Church writer, in 1845 became Bishop of Oxford. 
He was an indefatigable worker, a treiicliant writer 
and speaker, and one of the most esteemed prelates 
of his time. In 1869 he was Iranslaied to the 
bishopric of Wincliesier. 

WJlberforoo* William (17^x833), was the son 01 
a Hull inercliant, and inlienteu a considerable fortune 
on reaLhing manhood. He was educated at Cam- 
bridge, andi entered Parliament in 1780. From the 
first he identified himself with the emancipation 
question, and in 1789 made the first of his many 
proposals in the House of Commons for the abolition 
of the slave trade, but it was not until 1807 tliat an Act 
embo^'ing these proposals Wtxs carried. 

Wllfrlo, Bt* (634-7^), An English ecclesiastic, who 
took the Roman side at the Synod of Wliitby in 
66e, and was made Archbishop of York the year 
foflowing. 

Wilkes, John /1727-1797). w-as a forcible, daring, 
and original politician, who championed tlia cause of 
the people with great vigour, and was or a time 
exceedingly popular. For a violent attack on the 
Goveminenim his paper 'I he North Bnton, he was 
comimtted to the Tower, but obt<uned release on the 
ground tliat he was a member of Parliament. He 
wa.s then sard for libel, and rcUhated by reprinting 
the paper Lontammg it. He also got into trouble 
for publisinng an Arurv on H'otnan of a very 
objectionable nature, and wis expelled from the 
Hou,e. He then went abro.id, ana remained away 
for some yeAty, but in 1708 returned, and not long 
afterwards was elected M.P. for Middlesex. A fresh 
pruscentinn, however, and a fresh expiilsitm took 
place, and three times was he expelled and as often 
re-eh'cted. A gieat agitation ensued, and so high 
was he in favour among the people, that he was 
made alderman, then shentT, then Lord Mayor of 
London. In the end Iils opjmncnts gave way, tlie 
orders agntiis* him were v/ithdr.awit, and from 2779 
he was Qiaiubeilaiii of tlie City of I.x»ndon. 

Wilkie, BIf David (1783-1841). was an eminent 
R.A. whose paintings of popular subjects, mostly of 
rural life, were lugtxly successful. Many of these 
works were engravra, includi^ " Tho Village 
Politicians," “The Rent Day,” “ The Blind Fiddler," 
and " Blind Man's Biifl," and had an immense vogue. 
In later life he chiefly painted historical subjects. 
In ZB30 he was appointed paintor in ordinary tp the 
king, and was kingnted six years later. 

Wilkinson* Blr John Oardnor (1797-1875), an 
Englisli Oriental archaeologist, who spent many 
years m explorations and excav.ations in Egypt, and 
threw much liglit upon the land of tho Pharaohs and 
its ancient history. Amongst the numerous valuable 
works publishcii as the result of Ins cntliusiastic 
investigations were The A fxhitee/ure of Ancient 
Egypt, Materia Hiero^lyphica, and The Egyptians 
iH the Time of the Pharaohs. 

William 1 . (1027-1087), better known as “William 
the Conqiieror,” was Duke of Normandy when he 
claimed tlie throne of England as legally appointed 
successor to the Confessor. The claim was resisted 
by Harold II.. but the battle of Hastings, in which 
Harold was slain and his army routed, gave tho 
victory to William, who in due course was crowned 
in ’Westminster Abbey. Tlie story of lus life and 
reign is the stAy of the rnishing of Saxon power, 
tho liarceiling out of the country among his Norman 
followers, and, for the rest, a finn rule tliat made 
England respected, and settled this country as a 
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modem Genoany. Succeeded to the throne of 
Prussia in xe6x, and it fell to him to have the 
control of his country during a period of luiflity 
transition and development, wr ith Bismarck as his chiu 
minister. The war with Austria which signalised 
the opeiiini' year of his reifrn rendered him highly 
popular, and when in 1870 the war with France was 
entered uiion the whole German people rallied 
round him, and after a series of brilliant acliievc* 
iiients by his army ho v'as proclaimed German 
Emperor on the x8th of January, 1871. 

yy illlmm Jl. (X056-11Q0), the Coimucror's son, 
suniaroed “ Rufus" xvas king of England from 
X087 to Ills death. He was in constant with 

his barons, lived a life of wanton fkle'isiire, was 
oppressive to liis subject'., and was shot (by acci* 
dent or desipi) while hunting In tlio New Forest 

WlUiam Jl.. Geriiian Hiiiporor, l.tnii 1859. 
Educated nt C.'isscl and Bonn, afterwards entered 
the army and took a keen iiitcreat in niilitarv aiutirs. 
'.ucceeded Ins lather, tlie Emperor Fretlcimk, in 
1888. Ills reign has been marked by a strung 
militarism and an intense ainliitnm to si cure the 
dominance of Grnn.inv lu the (..oui.ciks cd E.iiropc — 
an ambition wincli by UMscriipuluus .ic.tioii and 
utter chk>regard of treaty obligations brougnl .ibuut 
tlie present war — the most destructive in tin- history 
of the world. To Imu is due the ii’truduLUoa of a 
system of war savagery wlmli greatly im reases the 
horrors of warfaiv and must leave an indelible staui 
iipcm Ins name. Visitvd I'.iiglamt in itA>7, was 
urescni at King Edward \ II 'a tunet.il m .uul 
m iQii at the iir.veihng oi the meniurial to Oueui 
Victoria 

Wllllun III.« of Hnglatui (16-, 0-1703), w'le'e Stadt- 
bolder of HulUnd, rnarritd Mary, euicsi daughter 
of liie Duke of York (aftorwarcu Janies II.). As 
captain-general of the Dut. h ford's lie was suet, ssful 
against the Freiidi, and in i<<88, when James had 
abdicated .111(1 Pfd the country, William w i- iniited 
to succeiid lam. rird he ami Mary attenvircU bo . me 
joint King aiui '.i.ieen, Thete wa-. resisLuicu ui 
SrotUiui and Irtiaud, however, whe-c the btuart 
cause was still espoustJ, but bv U'^olute actum 
James's cause was dotcateil m IicUmd at tiie Battle 
of the Bovi.c, .ciul in Scotland by u.cMicares that were 
iiot waiu.iig 111 cruelty, as was sliown uj, the 
Massacre of GlenctK;. I.atcr he w.u at war with 
France, and suiierevl defeats, but uliim.' '« ly gained 
the upper iiand and effected ai. iiouourabk peace 
by tliol reaty of Ryswick, in 1697 

Willlani of Malmesbury, tlie i.>ih emturv 
English I'.'.storiaii, to whose OVc/a Rc^T 4 iii Anf 
and others we uni: so much of our uiioniia.tiou 
Tugardiiig the crsi'y history of England 

Wlmanx the Silent (15^3-1=841, I’r.uce of Orange, 
who by his fine geiicra'.'.hip and personal bravery, 
after a iirotraacd struggle, surceoded in freeing ilic 
Nclherlaiids from tlie yoke of .S))riiu. His nickname 
resulted from Ins habit of couipkie sccrerv legaid- 
mg lu» pkins of ot^cralion u .til the moment ul their 
being put into cnccc. 

WlUmm lY. of England was tlic 

third sonoi Gcoige 111., and .tsLemU'd the throne tii 
1830 in succession to hm brother, r.corye IV. He 
had seen soiuesea service, and w.is ll ittciingiy styled 
tlw “Sailor King." During lus bri-( sevtai years' 
rcigi: he showed little of kuigly c..^ but was 

^niaiand pleasure-loving, and jilacrsl r.<^ olistacles 
in the way of pov erimient, so was. a! or a sort, 
popular. It was in the e.irly part of his r :gn (i8j*'| 
that the firsyrreat Jtcfoiiii Bill was fM-ssed 

WUUams, Sir George (1831-19051, the founder of 
the Young Men's Christian AsuKiauon, mid an 
assiduous temper.. nee and social reforiiicr. ^ L .ondoti 
drapery wareiiousoniaii in a laige way of business, 
who wa.s a personal factor of great goad ui an 
influential sphere during the Victoria^ er.i 

VilllamSi John (X79^X839K martyr-missionary 
to the South Seas, who was murdi-rvd at brromanga 
by hostile nativea He was brought up in North 
l^don to the ironmongery trade, but entered the 
'lervice of the London Missionary Society, and 
devoted Mmseif zealously aad with 'great capaoty to 


the pious work of carrying Cluistianity and good 
govemineat to the South Sea islanders. 

WilllaniB, Sir Monler (rSip-iiiM), a great 
Sanskrit scholar and Frofessor at Oxford, who 
translated the Sakuntata, wrote grnnmiars and 
dicUouaries of Hindustani and Sanskrit, and generally 
laliourcd with distinction in bringing westward the 
wisdom of the Orient. 

Wllliftins, Rotfep (1600-1684), a Welshman who went 
out 10 New England in lOjr. Originally in Anglican 
ordcis, he iiccamea Furitan prc.ichur, and obtamed 
neat political and pcrsonul influence, founding the 
first Baptist Cliurcfi 111 Ainurica. Ilu obtained a 
charter for the colomsatuin of Rhode Island in 1644. 

Williams, Rt. Rev. Watkln Herbert, M.A.. 
since 1899 Bishop of Biiigor (b. 1845). Ordained 
1870? DtsmofSt. A-vipl), i8^.'-9. 

Wllllngdon, Lord, let Baron, of Rattonu 
Freeman Freeman Thomas ib.i86'd.nppouited 
Governor of Bombay, ioi.> Was Junior Lord of the 
Treasury, 1905 13. and, as .M--. Freeman Tnouias, was 
M. P.for Hastings kxkj-I'j <6, an 1 for Hodriv.n 1906-X9XU, 
bfuig ra'M*-l to tilt* (leei.ige in tia; kist-iuniied year. 

Willis, Nathaniel Parker (iKo7-ih('7), was an 
Ainenc.in writer of iii.irk lbs first rc:il success was 
olitamod with /V«. *.'//«" r by the IVay, a senes of 
sketches of living European celebrities and scenes. 
The best of lus oilier works \\v.re tlie S/irtjs'sby 
Pitfter-! a. id fKishy-i at Lije I Iis sister, Siirah Pavson 
Willis (181 1 i87.*),ac(iinrcd celebrity as “Faiiny Fern.*' 

Willoughby, Sir Hugh (d. X554). H i6rh century 
English ii.iMgitor, who w.is the first to open up 
British tr.idu with Russia bv way of Arctiangel. 
a11^1 later led an expeditii.n fitted out bv Loiiuun 
inerthanl adventurers lor cxtoiiflimf discoveries in 
northern l.itiiuJes, but the whole of his force 
It rislitKi 111 a stiain off the cu.ist of L.in:and 
ilson, Alex. (1700-1817), a Eaislvy weaver who 
s’llli'n d mipi’jonn.t'nt for writing lampoons respect- 
ing a disjit'te bclwcon inasicri and .iien in Ins native 
ttivui, >111,1 MPiil nut to i*liil.ide!pliu, where }io Lni.m{>e(j 
abrmt and ( bi iinrd ,in iiUmi.u y w irli the life of the 
woritis, winch resulted in his pidjluatiori ot a seven- 
' ultiiiie W'Ork Ml Ainei nan Ornitho.Ji'y. 

WilBon, Andrew ' igizk i*h.1)., MB, 
1 * P F . Lecturer on i’,i\ -.lologv and Health to tim 
ii«*.-rg» Couiue I'l list, and C»iiclir»i5t Trust Lecturer, 
was d write on ineJicdl sulijccts. His Modern 
hKvstct iH iiui’iitd great popiiktrity. His opinion 
o{ Fears’ S'si[- 1- . virlh n enr nng here. Ht saidtiifit 
•*110 purer article 01 ns kind liad ever been onVr^-d ** 

Wilson, Admiral Sir Arthur. G.C.H.(b. iS^al. 
was Comirander of the Lbaimel Fleet fi 0111 190^10 
Ti- 7 berved 111 the Lrimtan W'ar. 1854, C Junese 
War. t8r J, Old I'lsewhi-rr, and v'-as promoted from 
CdpMin lo Re.ir- Admiral in 1895, V:' c Admiral, 
ami Admiral. 1905 Fir.t Sea Lord iixsv-ic. 

Wilson, Sir Daniel (i8it-i8cui. a bcotiish- 
t' iiutdian .iic]i<rologist, poet and sclinlar. I'rutes-or 
of Hislorv and English liter.ituie at and ‘•ubse 
(|uently iVesident ot 'loionto Liiiversitv. AVrote 
Mewo’nats of i dtHbnri^Ji m tnf Tttnt, 

Archteolo^v and A*tnaiS'‘''f 

LahtaH^ The Misnns;- I.tnk, Tne .AVti' Attaniis, etc. 
Wilson, sir Erasmus an eminent 

pliysiciaii and sjicci.ilis'- m skin il. .a.isci., first Fro- 
lessor and fminiUT m tin .h.ur o* 1 ioiiii>ilology at 
the Royal College nl biiigooiis. Amnorot a learned 
di-iqiusuion on ai -eaM*s of ihi' cpideniiis, respecting 
wliivh he was the IcMditi],, .nithority ot lus time. He 
piouounced Fears’ .SiMp to be “cne of the most 
agreeable .iiid refreshing of lalms tjr the skin, and 
calcuLitcd to preserve it in bealiii and iimmt.nn its 
ci-mplexiun and lone." 'fransportiil " Cleopatra’s 
Needle" to London at his own cost fniiii Alexandria. 

Wilson. Oaorgs (i8i8-iK5*d. Rc^mus Professor of 
Technology at t'dinliurgh L'mversiry, and Director 
of the intlustruil Miisi'iini of Scotland; a distin- 
guished ch^nst and Frv'.siilent ot the Physic-il 

• Society; published vahiible Jtesoaixhes oh Cofoar. 
H/iHttHeyr, nnd many scientific, biographical, and 
other works of .m iinporiaiu and ponutar charactei. 
Wilson, Sir Gay Flestwoodfb. 1851I, Assistant 
Unvler-Secrctary of State for War in x8^ and since 
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1004 Director of Army Finance. Finance Minister. 
Council of India, 1^-13, and Vice>Plresident of the 
Legislative Council of India. X911-X3. A great de> 
nartmental administrator, who was Lord Kitchener's 
financial adviser in South Africa. 

Wilson, John (1785-1854), was a liighly esteemed 
writer who, as "Christopher North," contributed 
JVoctes Ambrosiana and many other essays, stones, 
and criticisms to Blackwood. He had ^,300 a year 
from the Civil 1 ,1st, and for thirty years was Professor 
of Moral Philosophy at Edinburgh University. 

Wilson, Richard (1714-178;:), a landscape and 
portrait painter who attained considerable einitieiice. 
and was one of the first lacnibers of the Royal 
Academy. He was a native of Montgonieryshiro. 

Wilson, Woodrow. Ph.D., Litt D., LL.D.. Pre- 
sident of the United States, elected by an nver- 
whelming majority over Taft and Roosevelt at the 
election of Nov. igxa (b. 1856). The first demo- 
cratic president since 1890. Has held nrofessorshius 
of History, Political Economy, Politics and Juris- 
prudence at various American universiiies; and 
was Governor of New Jersey, i-jii-ia. In 1913 
earned a considerable mcasuie of Tan tT reduction; 
and in the same year took up a strong attitude 
against General Huerta, Provisional President of 
Mexico, whom lie declined to recognise, in April, 
1914. sent shins and troops to Mexico to avenge 
insult to U.S. ilag. 

Wlnoklelmann, Johann (1717-1769). cLissical 
scholar and writer on art, born of poor Prussian 
parents; became librarian to Cardinal AlUnu at 
Rome, and<i>fo<luc€d some very learned cttsc|utsittons 
on art and history. Was assassinated at Trieste. 

Wingate, Major-General Sir Francia G. (b. 

i36i). Sirdar of the Egyritian Army and Gosernor- 
General of the Sudan since 1809. A soldier of ex- 
periei and distinction in tnilit.iry <'X]H*(htion to the 
Nile and its ncighliourhood. He was Kitchener's 
chief Intelligence Officer, succeeded him as Sirdar, 
and coiiipleted the rout of the Khalifa. 

Winlfrea, Bt., the patron s.iiiit of virgins, a 
Welsh maiden who, uniiortuncd by Prince ( .iradoc. 
treated him with scorn, and he had her beheaded. 
The well of St. Winifred in I'luitshire is supposed to 
indicate the spot where she perLslicd. 

WlBkdrlad, Arnold von, a Swiss patriot who 
IS said to have decided the victory o( las com- 
patriots ajrainst the Austrians at Sempach in 1386 by 
grasping we pikes of a number of the opposing host 
ajid buryuig them in his breast, thus creating a gap 
in the ranlu, through which the Swiss rushrd over 
his body to tmimph. The lieroic deed i.s scouted by 
many modern investigators as a tia-scless tradition. 

Wlnihrop, John (1587-1649), an English Colonial 
a^einor who in 1609 settled at Boston, w here he was 
for some tunc in supreme authority. He oiifroscd 
Vane and tlie Antitnonians, wrote a JItstory of Aew 
Engtana^ wad A Model oj ChriUiau Chanty. 

WlMiBan,'XhLrdlnal (1809-1865), a Roman Catholic 
dignitary of commanding ability; born at Seville; 
subset^ueutly Vicar- Apostolic at Koine, eventually 
Archbishop and Cardinal at Weslniiiistcr. Chief among 
his learned writings are his Hone Synuca, letters on 
the CathaHc Churchy The Contteetton between Scietiee 
and Revealed Reunion, and The Real Bresenee. 

Wlohart, Ooorgo (drea 1500-1546}, a Scottish school- 
master and associateof John Knox the Kcfoniicr ; was 
one of the Commission sent by Henry VI 11. to 
Scotland to aideavour to arrange a iiiarnage treaty 
between the boy Pnnee Edward and viM infant 
Queen Mary, and vigorously joined in the preaching 
of the Reformation until he was burnt at the stake. 

Wlthnr, Onorte (15B8-1667). Puntan {met and 
satirist; committed to prison for publishing hts 
pungent "Abuses Stript and Whipf* in 1613. Es- 
poused the popular cause in the Civil War, and 
commanded a troop of horse. Again, incarcerated 
after the Restoration for writing " Vox y ulgi.” Some 
of his poetry possesses much merit. < 

Witte, Count BerBlne de (h. 1849), the Russian 
statesman, b^aii life In a humble position in the 
railway service but showed such striking capacity 
tor organisation that be rose high and was made 


Finance Minister of the Empire in 189a. Under his 
directkui the Siberian ndlway was constructed. He 
is a man of liberal tendencies, and the maker ot 
industrial Russia. He is descended from a family 
of Dutch emigrants to Russia. He negotiated me 
peace ivith Jiman after the failure of the Czar's 
operations in Manchuria, and was created a Count 
and called to the Premiersliip, but resigned in 1906. 

Wofflntfton, Peg (1790-1760), an Irish bricklayer’s 
daughter, who became a celebrated actress, and 
was great at tlie impersonal ion of male characters 
and a fine .singer, bhe also shone in the round ot 
Sodety-laily and high-comedy parts, and was much 
sought after in private life by people of rank and 
talenL For a while she lived with Macklin and 
Garrick in Bow-street, and atoned a good deal for 
her lack of moral restraint by her abounduig charity. 
She W.IS stricken with paralysis wliilst playing 
Ro<,aliiid in 1757, 

Woleot, John ( 1738-18x9) .was In turn doctor, clergy- 
man. and author, settling in London in r78f, where 
he soon b^an to attract notice by various topical 
satirical efulsioMs, many of them directed against 
George III. Wnting under the pseudonym of 
** Peter Pindar," he poured forth a rapid succession 
of pungent satirical ballads, odes, epistles, and what 
not. He sold his works for an annuity of £050. 

Wolf, Friedrich (1759-1894), a great German 
scholar, regarded by some as the founder of 
scientific classical philology. A student at 
C6ttiiigen, he was Professor at Halle for a qi.arlcr of 
a century, and w'as later in the Government siirviceat 
Berlin. His gre,it work was the Prolegomena tn 
Homerum in which he niaintamcd that the " Iliad " 
and the " Odyssey " were the joint productions of 
many rhansixiists. 

Wolfs, Charlon (1791-3893), was an Irish clergyman 
and writer whose literary fame was won by a single 
poem. "The Burtil of Sir Jelui Moore." The 
Milendid elegy first appeared in the Newry 
Telegraph in 1817. The poet died of consumption. 

Wolff, Oenoral Jamac commanded 

the British forces in Canada at tlic siege of Queliec, 
where he won a brilliant victory, which cost him 
lus own life. He was burled at Greenwich and a 
iiioniiineiit to him exists in Westminster Abbey. 

Wollaston, Wllllaan Hyde (1766-2898), a cele- 
bratfd English chemist and physicist, President of 
the Royal Society in 189a J>iscovered rhwltuin and 
}3alladium, tlie dark lines In the solar sjiectrum and 
the uUra-violtit rays, invented the goniometer and 
the camera iucida, and carried out many iniiM>rtant 
investigations in olectricity and optics. 

Wolaoley, Viscount [2833-1913). Entered the 
Army in 1852 and saw active service aiiiiust from the 
first, being m the Burmese War of 1852-1853, and 
immediately afterwards m the Crimean \V ax. Sub- 
sequently he was in the Indian Mutiny, and scived 
in China in i860, by which lime he had risen to Jhe 
rank of Lieut.-col. In 1870 he had command of the 
Red River expedition, aiirl in 1873 led the expedition 
ag ihist the Ashantis on the Gold Coast. Governor 
next 'of Cyprus and of Natal in succession, he was 
entrusted with the command of tlie South Afnearx 
War of iB79-i8Si>, of the Egj'ptUn Expediiioii of 
1889, and of the Guidon KeTief Expeditum of 1884. 
Was made Adjiitant-Goneral in 1855, Commander of 
Ireland, 1890, Pield-Marshal, x^, and in 1895 
succeeded the Duke of Cambridge as Commander- 
in-Chief, which position he held m 1901, when Earl 
Roberts succeeded him. lie was the author of 
several books, including a LaJ< oJ MnrlboroHeh and 
The Decltne and Fall of Napoit on, and was a 
member of the Order ot Merit. 

WolMy, CnrdlBal ThomM (1471-1530), was thw 
son or an Ipswich butclier. Showing ability, he 
was sent to Oidord to be educated, and later on 
entered the Charch, where he gradually rose to a 
position of eminence, and was entrusted with several 

I diplomatic missions. He was especially favoured by 
the King, Henry Vlll., and securM r^id pre- 
ferment under that monarch, being in turn Bisliop of 
Lincoln. Archbishop of York, and Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Then he was made Cardinal and 
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became Henry's Cltancellor. For a number of 
years he eras siipreiite, and by his diplomacy did 
much to strengthen the kingly power. But when 
Woisey was unable, thougn willing enough, to 
obtain the papal sanction Tor Henry’s divorce of 
Katiiarine, he fell into disfavour, and his decline 


broken, dejected man. 

Wood. Anthony a (1633-1^5), a famous English 
antiquary, the historian of Oxford University, 
and biographer of its worthies. He attacks 
Clarendon .'uid vras expelled from Oxford in 
consequence, wliiKt his pro Jacobite prejudices 
involved him in violent contioversics. 
WoodtSinBTelyn, Field Harshal.V.C. (b. 1838). 
who retired from the army at the end of 1904, began 
his career in the Navy, in 1852, and was in tne Crimea 
in itw. In x8js he joined the Army os a cornet m the 
Z3th eight Dragoons, and su years later was 
promoted captain m the famous “ Death or Glory 
Boys.*' In the Indian Mutiny served as brigade- 
major, and won the Vicrona Cross. In tlie Aslianti 
War of 1873 he gained niiicii distinction, and was 
made C.I). In the Zulu War of 1R79 he w.isspccldlly 
conimciicU'd, and given his K.C.U. Sir hvclyn’s 
next service was In the Boer War of iS8o-St. One 
of Ids finesc acliievements was the raising of tlio 
Hgyi>tian Anny, of which he was made Sirdar after 


Acting Coiiimander-iii-Chief. He h.is written lucidly 
on the Crimean campaign, and with considerable 
professional skill on c.ivalr)' inatrers. Wrote a series 
cf articles in the Tt$nts on the Indian Mutiny. 
Appointed Constable of the Tower, 191 1. 

Wood, Sir Hofiry J. (b. 1870), the most popular 
of present-day English musical conductors After 
filling the position of organist at St. Mary's, Alder- 
manbury, and other places, and conducting numerous 
opera and concert companies on tour and in London, 
he started his Queen's Hall concerts in 1895, which 
have done more tlian .mv other enterprise lor the 
cause of high-cliss music in U'lndon. Knighted, loiz. 

Wood, Mrs. Hoiiry (X814-X887). was a prolific 
Victorian novelist. Tn i860 she won a prize for a 
temperance story, Danesbur-j, Nouse. Next she 
wrole East Lynne, the most pm'idar of all her wtirki,, 
which at once established her ftune. After that slie 
wrote: novel after novel, and aitamed a higli degre** 
of success, being seldom brilliant, and never dull. 

WoPodgtoP, Marquis of (1600-1667), was the first 
of our noblemen scientists, whose quaint and instruc- 
tivw work, A Century of Inventions, contained the 
foresliadowiiigs of many later inventions of impor- 
tance. notably the steain-eiiguie. He was a devoted 
Royalist, anil sacrificed much in the King's cause. 

Wisrdaworth, Charles (1806-1893). second 
son of Christopher Wordsworth, Master of Trinity 
trollcge, Cambridge, and nephew of Wilham 
Wordsworth, was educated at Harrow and at 
Oxford. He was for some years second master 01 
Winchester College, and proiluced a Greek 
Grammar that was long rc'g.-irfled as a stanilard 
work. He w.as elected Bishop of St. Andrews in 
1853, and retained tliat high ofhee until his death. 

Wordsworth, Christopher (1774-1846), father of 
tlic last-named, and brother of the poet, wa>% 
educated at Hawicshead Grammar School and at 
Trinity College. He became Domestic Chaplain to 
Manuers-Sulton, Anhbisliop of Canterbun-. ami 
enjoyed many other preferments. In 1830 lie was 
made master of Trinity College, holding that 
piisition until 1841. 

Woords worth, Chrlstophor (iSoy-zSfc), was the 
youngest son of the last-namqd. He had a 
distinguished career at Winchester and Trinity 
College, graduating in 1830 as senior classic. In 
1836 was appointed nead-master of Harrow ; in 1844 
became Canon of Westminster; in 1865 was Arch- 
rieacon of Westminster; and in 1869 was nominated 
Bishop of Lincoln, resigning the see in 1885, and 
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dying the same year. He was a voluminous author, 
his chief work being a coinmentaxy on the Old ana 
New Testaments, 

Wordsworth, William (1770-1850), the chief of 
the “ Lake Boets," and one of the most inspired of 
ail British bards, was a native of Cockermouth. and 
was educated at Uawkshead and St John’s College, 
Cambndge. In association willi Coleridge he issued 
a volume of " Lyrical Ballads " in i7€j8. The follow- 
ing year saw him settled at Grasmere, and there and 
at Kydal Mount he passed the rest of his days. In 
t8o3 he manicd Mary Hutchinson, his cousin, and 
tlie two, with the poet's sister Dorothy, formed an 


ideally poetic '.louschoid. Here he carried out his 
creed of “ plain living and high tliiiikiiig,” and pro- 
duced at intervals some of the purest and noblest 


poetry in the fiigii ige. As an interpreter’ of nature 
in* her luaiiy n>'ioifs he stands unris’alled. From 
1813 to 1843 he wa.~ stamp distributor for Westmor- 
land. anti succeeded to the Poet Laureateship on the 
death ot Southey in 184^, enjoying thcnreforwaid to 
his death a pension of a year. 

Woodvllle, Elizabeth 11437 -14910, a daughter ot 
Sir Richard Wtmdville, and wife of Sir Jolm Grey, 
played a prominent part m the historic^ events ui 
her time. Alter her first husband's duath she made 
a secret m.iniage with Edward IV., and became th.e 
mother of Edward V. and his brother Prince, both el 
whom were put to deatli in the Tower by order cl 
Richard Ilf. She w,is also inolJier to Elizabeth. 
Queen of Heniy V 1 1. 

Wornum, Ramh NiohoUon (1812-1877), for many 
years keeper of the N.itional Gallery, was a native ci 
London, and early disphayed groat interest in art 
matters W is a portrait painter for a time, but later 
became a writer and lecturer upon art. He entered 
upon ins duties at the National- Gallop' m 1854, and did 
much to develop and improve the Traialgar bquarc 
galiencs liis books on pamtiug and painters are of 
great merit 

Wotton, Sir Hqnpy (1568-1639) whose life was 
written by Izoak Walton, was m I'hzabeth's reign 
Secretary to the Earl of Fssex, and under James I. 
was for twenty years ui ilie diplomatic service. In 
t6a4 was made Provost of Eton, a position which he 
hi»ld for nfteen y»!.ars He was a poet and Latin 
)/au.p1v)e'.ecr, and wrote a book on the Elements oj 
Arthtiffture, and another on Ihe State 
Chnstentiom 

Wotton, Wllllism (1666-1726). a scholar of marvel- 
lous precouly, who vas enlerfd at Caiftbndge 
Uiiiveihiry in I'is twelfth year, tt>ok biS B.A, a year 
later, then -knowing twelve langnages, and was 
Fellow of St. John's at rmetecii. Wotton became a 
clergyman of sorin* distinction, and is best remem- 
bered a*; an .luthor by his Refieettons ufon Anctent 
anti Motiem Ltterature. 

Wouvzrmans, Philip (1612-1^8). a Dutch painter 
of Kmilsrapes and hunting .scones, whose works are 
much appreciated by connoisseurs for their breadth 
and animation of trentnicnt. 

Wraxall, Sir Nathaniel William it7sr-tv^i)f 
baronet, whose memoirs are of importance for tl 
sidelights they throw iqioii the hisCbry of the later 
Georgian pcriorl, was Ixini in Bristol and educated 
there. He was an indcfaiigable inn eiier, and moved 
in the best society in various countries. His books 
of gossip are eiiturt.nmng, though (lerliaps not loo 
reliable. He was M.P. lor Hindon from 1780, and 
afterwards sat tor Wallmgford. Tlie baronetcy was 
conferretl upon him m 1813 upon the nomination of 
the l^ince Recent. 

Wren, BiP Chrlziophev (1633-Z733), the most 
famous English architect of his time, who had 
unique opportunities, and mainly made a masterly 
use of thenu St. Paul's Cathedial~as his epitwh 
appropriately iniphes-^is his best monument. 
did not quite have all his own way with th« 
tremendoiK thirty-five y^ears* task he accepted ui 
undertaking the reconstruction of St. Paul's after the 
Fire, but lie produced a masterpiece of which 
Britain may well be i>roud. Clielsea and Greenwich 
Hospitals and a number of London's finest churches 
were also Sir Christopher Wren's work, and very 
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beautiful most of it is. He was President of the 
Royal Society, and Surveyor«Geneial until some 
scurtry i>as!iinsr political preferences deprived him 
of the latter omce, ana he rests beneath the 
magnificent cathedral he reared *'in London's 
central roar.” 

VrlAt* Joseph (17^4-1797), usually styled 
“Wright of DerVjy,” was a painter of note, who 
produced many pictures of the *' candlelight " order, 
and won much success also in landscapes, portraits, 
and figure subjects. His “ Air-pump,*' In the 
National Galler}', is considered his niasteiT>iece. 

Vvlght, Thomaa, F.B.A. (1810-1877), a well- 
known and Industrious antiquary, ivas a native of 
Bradford in Yorkshire. He was educated at Trinity 


antiquarian 
comprise 139 separate publications. 

Vyatt, James, R.A. (1746-181:)), a celebrated 
architect in his day; President of the Royal 
Academy in 180^, succeeded Sir William Chambers 
as Surveyor-General to the Board of Works He 
built Fontfaill Abbey for Beckford, and the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich. 

Wyatt, Sir Thomaa (1503-1542). was the first 
writer of EnglLsli sonnets, and a jioet who did much 
to develop the earlier forms of verse. He was also a 
dlstinguisned di|iloinatlst and was em)doycd by 
Henry VIII. on .several impomiit iiiis.sions 

Wyatt, sir Thomas (“The Younger*'), b. 1520, 
executed 1554: Joined with the Duke of Suffolk in 
fiivour of Lady Jane Grey and against Queen Mary. 
Son of the last-mentioneo. Led the men of Kent in 
rebellion on London in 1554, but uas captured, mid 
with many of his followers sulTcrcd death. 

Wyohsrlsy, William (1640-1715), the Restoration 
oraniatLst, w.ts for many years in high favour at 
Court. His genius for comedy writing was remark- 
able, and readily adapted itself to t)i« Restoration 
atmosphere : thus wliile he prm ided wit and 
intrigue and plot and chanicterisation in plenty and 
of gr*at merit, the taint of tlie time was over it all. 
His plays include “ The Country Wife," “ Love in a 
Wootl.'^“The Plain Dealer," and “The Way of 
the World." He lived recklessly, was generally in 
pecuniary difficulties, and, marrying the Dowager 
Countess of Drogheda late in life, placed hiinsetf ui 
bondage to a highly jealous woman. 

Wyolif, John (1324-1384). wa.s bom in Yorkshire, 
educated at Oxford, and became one of the most 
eminent eccle:iiastics of his time. He adopted the 
principles of the Reronii.ation, and on tint account 
Drought down upon himself the bitter enmity of the 
Roman Catholic leaders, and would probably have 
been put to death but for the protection of John of 
Gaunt. It w-vs while in comparative retirement a.s 
Rector of Luttcrwortfi, in Leicestershire, that he 
finished his translation of rlie Bible. 

Wykehajn* William of (1 124-14^*4). was Bishop of 
winchester from 1360 to Ins death, and from 1367 to 
1371 Lord Chancellor He was a man of great 
iMming and an excellent preacher, and wielded 
great influence. He founded New College, Oxford. 

Wyadham; Sir Charles (h. 1841). was educated 
for the medical professiun, took jiart in the American 
Civil War, then went on the stage, and migrating to 
London in r868 began a highfy successful career. 
Was for a long time lessee of the Critenon Theatre 
where he brought out '* Pink Dominoes," ** Betsy," 
and other plays of that clas.s with great ao ptance. 
Now proprietor of Wyndham's Theatre, and the 
New Theatre. Was knjghted in King Edward's 

Wyndham^^lKi Hon. Georde (x863-X9r3). Edu- 
cated at Eton and Sandhurst and was for a tune 
in the C^ards, but feeling drawn towards a political 
career became private secretary to Mr. Balfour m 
T887 and in 1889 entered Parliament asgMenilier for 
Dover. Tu 1B96 he became Unoer-Secretary 
for W'ar, and m igna was made Chief .Secrctanr for 
Ireland with a seat in the Cabinet. He had a large 
share in the pa.ssuig of the Land Act of 1003, 
and resigned liL Ministerial position in 1995 when 


attacked over the MacDonnell incident in connection 
with the "Devolution Scheme." He married the 
Countess Grosvenor, mother of the Duke of 
Westminster, in 1889, and was chosen Lord Rector of 
Glasgow University in 1902. 

Wynn, BiP Charlnt watkln Wllllama (ryys- 
2850), was a well-knovin politician. From zSUa to 
1828 he was President of the Board of Control and 
Cabinet Minister. Displaced by Wellington he 
went over to the oiipositlon. He sat in Parliament to 
the year of his death, and b said to hare tliilce 
deebned the Governor-generalship of India. 

X 

Xantippa (flourished 5th century B C.), the irascible 
spouse of the Greek philosopher Socrates, and the 
type of the scolding wife. 

Xavier, Bt. Francis (x5>36-i552). the apostle of the 
Indies, wa.s the follower of Ignatius d« L^ola, and 
devoted las life to missionary work in the East with 
unbounded success. He was canonised m 1622. 

Xenoorataa (436-314 b.c.), a Greek philosopher and 
the disciple ot Plato ; he succtmdra Spensippus as 
head of the Academy at Athens, over winch he 
presided for a quarter of a century. 

Xanophon (444-.359 B.c:.). the Athenian g^encral and 
follower of Socrates, accompanied the Greek army 
under Cyrus the Younger in the march against 
Artaxerxes, and after Cyrus's death, assumed the 
comniand of the Greek troops, and conduc'wl the 
faino'is five months' retreat tliiough a mountainous 
hostile country to Trebuoiul In his /fnaodru he 
describes this expedition w'th graphic minuteness 
In the war between Sparta and Persia he Jeckired 
against his own country rnd was banished. Most of 
his works M'crc written in the days of his exile at 
Scillus. He afterwards lived at Corinth. His chief 
works are j4»a/'nns‘, HeUenua, and Cyrt>p 4 edia. 

Xarxes ian-a 519^65 b.c.), King of Persia, was the 
son of the first Danus. and a great commander. In 
481 B C. he started on his famous expedition against 
Greece, when, arcoiding to Herodotus, he had a 
combined army and navy of over two and a half 
million men. He defeated the S)tartans at 
ThermopylBe, but his fleet was overcome at Salamis. 
He reigned from 485 tu 465 B.C. and met his death 
by assassination. 

Xlmlnes, Franclsoo (1436-1517), a Spanish states- 
man and Cardinal who, after being Queen Isabella's 
confessor, liecame An Idiishop ofToledo, Provisional 
Regent of Castile, and Cardinal and Inquisitor- 
General in 1507. He printed the ComfluttHsiA-n 
Pelyziot Bibie. 

Xlmliies de Qaesada, Oonsalo ()i. 1498). a 
Spanish lawyer w Im undertook an expedition to am] 
became the conqueror of New Granada in 15;^, 
7.ater he went up the Orinoco valley in quest of El 
Dorado, ana some accounts say lie dieef a centen- 
arian, but that is doubtful. • 

Y 

Yamagata, Field - Marshal Prince, is n 

Japanese statesiii.an of very considerable .ability and 
astuteness, and a soldier also of some prowess. I n 
November. 1898, he was at the head of tlie Imperial 
Govcmniciit, furniing a Cabinet on the old lines of 
Japanese ckin statesmen, which endured for two 
years, he then giving way to the Marquis Ito, the 
chief of the Con'itituiional Political Party. Later he 
liecame a Privy Councillor of the Mikado, and made 
Prince in 1007. 

Tates, Bdmund (1831-1894), an able English 
junrnalist and novelist, who Wiis the editor of 
Jinxiey's Maf^aztnt in 1867, and e;>tablished The 
World 1874, which he made a powerful Society 
political and lit^miry weekly. He wa.s the London 
correspondent tw 'some years of the New York 
Tribune^ and also at one time acted as Special 
• Correspondent of the Nrw York Herald at \ieniia 
and St. Petersburg. His novels were many and 
clever, including Black Sheep, Broken to harness^ 
For Better, For Worse, and Watiinff Race, 
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YMkes, CharlttS Tyson (i84o>i9o5), was bom In 
Philadelphki, and at the of twentyonc started in 
business as a stockbiokcr, acliieving considerable 
success ; and, about 1873, became connected with 
a tramway enterprise in Philadelphia, which he 
developed with great profit. A few years later he 
settled m Chicago, and there installed a tramway 
system which realised him a very considerable 
fortune. Prom 1901 to bis death ne was mainly 
resident in London, devoting himself to improving 
the means of transit in and around tlie metropolis. 
He was associated with numerous “ tube" and other 
short railway umlertakings, and had manning 
control of the District system, which he electrifmd. 

7onKe« Churlotte (7823-1001). This f.i\ourite 
novelist and liistorical and miscellaneous writer was 
born at Otterboume, and puMUhetl Iier immensely 
popular story. The Heir of Redc/y^jffe. 'm her thirtieth 
ynr, following it with the scarcely less successful 
Daity CAatfi tltree years later. 

York. Jlrohblahop of. (See Lang.) 

York, Duka of (Frederick Augustus), second 
son of George III. (1763- 1827). Commanded the un- 
successful British Lxpeditinn lu lloll'ind in 1:^93- 
1794 and 1790. Opposed Catholic cimincipation, 
and was in liis younger years Prince-bishop of 
Osnabriick. 

York, Duke of (Rlohard) Killed at the Battle of 
Wakefield in T.i6o. He was the son of Kichaid, 
Earl of Cambridge and Aniie Mortimer, and 
Protector during Henry V'l.'s iiiibecility. A claim 
on his part to the lieirship to the throne precipitated 
the Warj of the Knses. 

Youatt* William (1^76-1847), the etununt natur- 
alise and writer on live-stock, was the son of an 
p;xetor surgeon. He sot up a veterinary husp.tal in 
London in ibis, and later wrote a scries of hand- 
books on t)ie bret‘<K. ii’anagemcut, and disease'; of 
various form .inmiais. '^'ouatt was one of the 
founders of the Roy.il Agricultural Society. 

Young, Brigham 1^77). Tlie famous 

Mormon leader, and head of the Latter T'^ay baiiits 
of Salt Lake City. Sonietime Governor oi the 
Territory ol Utah, a po'-itimi from which he was 
removecl by Presuierit iiucliaiun, and indicted for 
polygamy in 1871, but not roiivuted. At his deadi 
he had seventeen wives He was oiiginally a house* 
builder s w'or*cinan in New York State, but embraced 
Mormomsiri in 183* and became tmit elder, then 
apostle, and finally president in 1844 m succession to 
Joseph Smith. 

Toniig* Charles Hayne 1 1777 185/i), a noted 
actor and a native of I 01. don, who from i8ur to 1833 
had an almost unintrrni])ted c ireer of success, being 
regarded as the most distmrmslied reprewntativo of 
the Kemble srbool ot acting, sliarmg the honours 
with Kean and Macreaciy. He had a fine stage 
irresence, ai.d possessed a very musical voice. 

Young, Edward (1684-1705), an P.nglish fxiet and 
clergyman who acquired considerable f.mic as the 


clergyman who acquired considerable f.mic as the 
author of " N-glit Thoughts," a long didactic poem m 
heroic couplets, roiitaiiimg much felicitous moralising 
and poetic power. He also wrote a couple of 
tragedies, '•The Revenge" and ** Buslris," Imthof 
which were produced at X.)rury I^ie. He was vicar 
of ’Welw'vn (or many years 

Young, James (1811-1889). a Glasgow chemist, who 
discovered the method oi distilling oil from sliale, and 
founded the mineral oil iiulus.try of Scotland, which 
led to the development ol petroleum concerns m 
America and elsewhere. He was the founder of the 


Cluui of Technical Clicmistry at Anderson's College 
in his nati\ e city. 

TounghuBbaad. Col. Bfp Franola (b. 7863), 
who headeil the British Misdon toTib^t 10190^1904, 
is Resident in char|ro of the M iliratta States, India. 
He is an enterprismg ex-Dr.)goon Guardsman who 
has ' " ■ * ■ roof oLtho worlil," and 

elsewhere, and was 7fwt corres^ndent with the 
Chitral expedition, and also in the Transvaal and 
Rhodesia. He was tlie first British ropn-ser tattve 
to set foot in the " Forbidden City of Lhasa." 

Tula, Blr Hanry (1890-1889), an Anglo-Indian 
military engineer, who was secretary to the British 


Mission sent in iBj^ to Ava, and wrote a narrative of 
the expedition. He was a leanied Orientalist, and 
compiled a useful glossary of Anglo-Indian colloquial 
words and ptirascs, besiavs publishing a number of 
notable travel pa|rers dealing chiefly with Central 
Asian ^ound; making, moreover, a fascinating 
translation of Marco Polo entitled tathay and the 
Way Thtther. 

Z 

ZadklAl (the angel of Jupiter in Jewish rabbinical 
lore) was the nauie assumed by Lilly the astrologer, 
and aiso by Lirut. K. j Morrison, in the prophetic 
aliiian.'*ck first issued by him in 1830. 

Zagoskin, Mlchaal (1789 185s), a skilful historical 
noi^dist and plat wriglit ; liorn at Peiiru ; sometimes 
styled tlie Walter ^cott ol Russia Mis most notable 
bcKikwns YafoMirc\laiski. Ltd in 1820. 
Zahn, Theodore (l 1838), an erudite Biblica! 
scholar, who wrote ilmiuin.it)Vtily on the New 
Testament canons. 

Zahn, Wilhelm (1O00-187T), German architect, 
painter, and critical writer on tlie art of ancient 
Pompeii, St.abi.i, and Herculamaim. 

Zamella, Oiaoomo (182^-1888), Imlian poet and 
Professor of Literature in the Univenty o( Padua. 
His “ La Conchiglia Fossile " was a fme conception, 
lyrically strong suid m touch with the scientific sriirit 
uf the age. 

ZangwlTl, Israel (b 1864). was edumted ,it a Jews’ 
eUMiiont.try school m Spil.tliudds, .'u.d I'l P.csulent of 
the Iiiteriw'ion.il Jewisiv Territori.il Organisation. 
Made .1 hit with The Premier and tJie Painter in 
1888; afterwards edited a short-lived but brilii-int 
roniic weekly callod Ane< ; then began novel 
writing His Children of the Ghetto, pnblislied in 
iBoa, The A/ader (i8'»5). Dreamers of toe Ghetto, 
and Gfietto Comedtes are ivor),s of onmnaitty 
,md wow-rr. Mr, Z.ingwill luis also written pT.iys, of 
which ADreh Almy . Inn ( too d, anil The Melting Pot 
HTn\. Plaster Sennti (1914), are prxmiment example.s. 

Zeller, Edward ( 18 la-n^os), a noted Gennan writer, 
and I'rotessor o( Phiiosoi»liy at Beiiin from ifya. 
PubhaherJ woiks 011 PLito .ind various Protestant 
theolo,;ic il volumes of t>oN»or and profmidity 

Zeller, Jules Bylvaln t iB-jo- 1900), I'rench hestorio- 
grai'lu.; -md biMgraphnal author; his chiei works 
deaung v :• Italian and Crerniaii history and the 
lives Ol tin uom ir. l-.nipcors. 

Zeno of Citium was an eminent Greek philosopher, 
who foiiiid»*d iiic Stoic svsiem. He lived m the 
«dcenliirj U.f ,and w.isa'teciclif'r rf .To-it influence, 
lie lield tlwt \iituc was the only gooii, vice the only 
evi). and the pliilosophy clabor.itc-il on those lines 
took deep root. 

Zenobla was Queen of Palmyra n the latter part of 
the 3rd century, and after the iriurdei of hvi hustiand 
King OdenaiUus, proclaimed lierself Queen of the 
East. This arouscwl the lealdusy of tiie Emperor 
Aureli.'iii, and ttiough site showed great courage and 
ability in opp.c.sing him, im uULUiately di feated her 
and took her captive to Rome in £73, •'iiid later she 
resided in or near tiie i*»ipcna.l city. ' 

Zenodorus (flourished a L' 54-^.8», a Cieek scniptoc 
who executed tl*e colossi of Nero .iiivl of Mei. urv- 

Zanodotus, an Alexandrian Homoiii. scholtr. who 
lived in tlie 3rd century P C., and w.’-s the first super- 
intendent of tlie famous Iib-ary ut Ales icdna. 

Z^pbanlHh (llounslmd ana 63('U.C.). the Hebrew 
prophet who foretold judgments to come to the Tews 
fer their siiifulnes.s, but pibuitted an ultimate !lebra.c 
restoration. 

Zeppelin, Count, Grnnan general, served in the 
Kranco-Geriiian War of 1870; and in Uier years has 
devoted himself wlili roiiiarkabJe success to the per- 
fecting Ol his air-bliip, which in spite of serious 
disasters, has achiev'vd marvellous flights. 

Zenzle, a f^pious Greek painter who flourished in the 
5th century D.C. One of his finest works was bis 

* "Eros Crown^ with Roses," in the temple of 
Aphrotlite at Athens. 

ZIeten, Hans von (rvyo-iaiS), a Prussian 
and clivisioiuil cumimiiider at LIgr.v and Waterloo. 
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Zlethen* Hans Joaohlm von (tSqo-itSc) a 
Prussian officer of cavalry, who distinguished fiiniself 
in the first and second Silesian War, and particularly 
by a forced march witli his Hussar regiment in rwt 
Zimmerman. Ritter vpa (1738-1705), was a Swiss 
philosopher who practised as a physician at Pruinr 
and acquired considerable fame by his book on 
SotUude, whicli was full of a sort of sentimental cliami 
that was more npfireciated in his day tlian in ours. 
His reputation as physician and iihilosopher gained 
him tlie friendship of Frederick tne Great, whom he 
attended in his la.st illness; and of George III. who 
made him his private physician at Hanover. 

Ztmmern, Helen (K Hamburg, 1846). a charming 
writer on many literary and artistic subjects, as also 
a popular lecturer in this country and on the 
Continent on Italian art. a 

Zleka. John (1360-1434). a famous Hussite leader, 
who repelled the Iinpenalists from Witkow in 1430, 
and invaded Moravia and Austria, but was slam at 
the siege of Praibislaw. His exploits were the subject 
of an epic by Aliiert Meissner, tlic BoheinUn hard. 

Zelfeny. John (1733-1810), p<iinter, was a native of 
Ratisbon, and came to England in 1758. After a 
period of struggle, during which he painted clock* 
^cs for a clock-maker in Seven Dials, he began to 
make headway as a portrait painter and obtained 
some distinguished patronage. Later he was very 
successful m a senes of pictures of stage-scenes — 
** conversation pieces " they were called, and 
Included representations of the favourite actors and 
actresses of the time in their best impersonations. 
He was made a member of the Royal Academy in 
1769, and was thenceforward in Ingli repute. Many 
examples of fits na’’k arc to be met with in the 
various galleries and collection!.. 

Zola, itfmllo (1840-1900), was the son of an Italian 
engineer, and came before the public as a novelist in 
x8^ with Tfufrise Raguin^ which at once caused him 
to M talked about. He then conceived the idea of a 
series of novels which should depict the history of a 
Second Empire family in various realistic phases, 
and began the scries with La Fortinte tUs RougitHs, 
in 1871, following with five others In 1877 lie made 
a higher success by L'Assotnmoir, From tlui time 
every nov^ he published had an immemse sale. 
J^aaa, La DAdclt^ Lourdes, Rptne, Paris, and 
others appeared in quick succession. In the render* 
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ingofhorrorandgloom and repulsiveness 2o1a had 
no equal, and he lapsed into deplorable coarseness at 
times. Zola championed the cause of Dreyfus with 
great courage. He died from accidental asphyxiation. 

ZoBBJML^ JohBBiiMt a Greek historical writer who 
compiled in the rath century a chronicle from the 
creation down to his own day, and was also tlie 
author of commentaries on the Apostolic canons. 

ZoroastoP is supposed to have lived in the 5th 
century tt.C. As to his real personality, however, 
we have little but conjecture to go upon. The 
religious system which bears his name d.ites back to 
the days of ancient Persia, and is set forth in the 
Avista, the sacred wrltinf^ of the Parsees, and in 
the *'C&th&s" (hymns). Only a few thousand 
Zoroastrians siitvive in Persia, but in India the sect 
is numerous. The idea of the theology' of Zoroaster 
is that “Orinuzd" is the creative lorce of all that 
tends to goodness and happiness, and that Ahriman 
Ls the spirit of evil, these two powers being in 
eternal conflict in regard to the destinies or the 
human race. 

ZnocapelH* Pranosseo (T703-X788), a very cele- 
brated Italian artist, who came to England, 
succeeded, made a handsome fortune, was one of 
the first members of our Royal Academy, and then 
returned to his own country. He was greatest in 
landscape. 

Zumptf Karl (1793-7849). a German classical scholar 
of aistinction, Professor of Roman Literature at 
Berlin from 1827. lie published a very gooi. Latin 
grammar, edited Ciccro‘s orations, GurtiiiS, and 
Quintili.in, and wrote le^imedlv on Roman antiquities. 

Z wicker. Daniel (1613-1058). a Dutch Socinlan 
doctoi, who published in 1658 a notable book entitled 
IrentcoH Jremtotum. 

Zwlntfli. Ulrich (1484-1531). was one of the ablest 
of tile Swiss Reformation leaders. He preached the 
new doctrine with great earnestness, and wrote 
several works in buiiport of them. His chief sphere 
of action was in Zurich, in the cathedral of which 
city he was preacher. He was killed in a conflict 
with the Roman Catholics at Cappel 

Zwlrner. Brnai Friedrich (i8o3-x86x), an eminent 
Silesian architect, who restored Cologne Cathedral, 
and built the fine Apollinaris churdi at Remagen. 

ZyllUB. Otho von (1588-1656), a zealous Dutch 
Jesuit and poet of some note in hb day 


AMERICAN CUSTOMS DUTY, 


The following are the customs duties charged on 
various classes of aiticlcs eiitcnng the United 
States : — 

Glassware, Undecorated, rngraved, Cut, or 
Coloured Glass, 45 per cent. Cutlery, Knives, and 
Razors, 35 to S 5 per cent. Firearms, 35 per cent. 
Paints and Colours, 20 per cent. Watches .uid 
Clocks, 30 per cent. Jewellery, 60 per cent. Cigars 
and Cigarettes. 25 per cent., and $4.50 per lb. and 
Internal Revenue Tax. Brandies, Spirits, and 


Liqueurs, $2.60 per gallon. Cl\an)i>agnes, etc., quart*;, 
$9 60 per doz. ; pints and lialf-uints, rateably. Hosiery. 
20 to 50 per cent. Silks and Silk Goods, 40 to 50 per 
cent. China, 50 per cent. Pearls and Preciou.s Stones. 
30 per cent. Pans, 50 per cent. Laces and Ei»- 
bioidcnes, 25 to 60 jicr cent. Furs, 45 per cent. 
Carnets, 20 to 50 jjcr cent. 

American residents returning from abroad can only 
take back with them £ao worth ol articles, purchased 
by them m foreign countries, free of duty. 


HOLIDAYS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


New Year’s Day. January i. all States,* 

Lincoln’s Birthday, February X 3 (in ten States). 
Wasliington’s Birthday, February ea, all States 
except Iowa and Mississippi, 

Decoration Day, May nearly all States. 
Independence Day, J uly 4. all States. 

Labour Day, September (first Monday), most 
States. 

General Election Day, first I'uesday after first 
Monday in November, most States. 

Thanksgiving Day, last Thursday in November, all 


Christmas Day, December 35. all States. 

There are many other holidays in separate Statec, 
such as the Mardi Gras in Louisiana (February x6). 
Confederate Day in Tennessee (May »), Admission 
Day in California (.Septemlier q), and so on; but 
strictly speaking there is no national holiday, not even 
tlie Fourth of July. For commercial purposes, certain 
days have been recognised as holidays, but there is no 
general statute on the subject, and even the proclam* 
ation of the President appointing a day of thanks* 
giving, including territories, makes it a legal holiday 
only m tliose Sutes wliich provide for it bylaw. 
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Classical Dictionary 


i4 knewledg^e o/tht Classics may not 'c€ a necessity to success in business ^ or in any other 
sphere except a purely Sx, kola stic one. At the same time, it greatly adds to one s enjoyment 
of literature, art, and conversation to possess some acquaintance vuih ilu imaginary charac^ 
ters, plates attd ir,x tdenfs oj the ancient mythology lokich has been such an inspiring infuenct 
to writers of all ages. P'oiv people outside literary and educational workers karte 
opportunity or leisure sufR.:ient to acquire or keep up a knowledge of this particular branch 
ef learning. Thus, it may be us.fut to present in diclionitry form the stories in brief of the 
Classic gods, goddesses, heroes, and heioines of the old Grecian and Roman literature. It will 
help to a better nndersianding of the countless references which are made from time to time 
in the literature of the day to Classic subjects. It is a gteat wonderland of poesy and 
romance, and forms a realm all its own. 


Aba« a town of Phocis, famed for its oracle of Apollo. Aoheloas* non of Oceaiuis or SoU and Terra or 

Abaitts, an island where amber was supposed to Trthys, god of the nvor Achelous, in Epirus. Con- 

drop from the trees tending with llertulcs for Dejanira, he changed 

Aterbaraa« a Naiad, mother of AEsephus and himseir into a serpent, and then into an ox, when 

Pedasus. Hercules broke one of Ins horns and ilefeated him. 

Abavtmon, a district of Scythia, where the people Acheron, a river of Thesurotia, regarded as one of 
had toes behind their heels, and could only breathe the rivers of Tartarus, and whose god iv:i$ a son of 
their native air Ceres, who concealed hiinself in liim for fear of the 

AbM, a son of Mclanira, changed into a lirard for Titins, wlicrc he was clMiiged into a bitter stream, 

laughiiv at Ceres. Also the n.imc of ttie twelfUi over which the souls of the dead are first conveyed. 

Idng of Argos, father of ProeUis and Ai.risius by Aoheraala, a lake near Memphis, over whitm the 
Ocmea. bodies of the dead wc-ro ferried by Charon. 

AbastOP, one of Plutus’s horses Aohlllea, an island of the Isier, where Achilles was 

AbdePUS, armour bearer to Hercules. He ivas tom buried, and over which birds never flew. 

to pieces by the niaics of Hiumedc.-, Aohllles^ son of Peleiis and 1 hetis; when .an infkat, 

AteyPtun, a son of /Eetes. Kmg of CoUlns, whose was pliuiged hy Ins mother into the Styx, and made 

sister Meciea fled with Jason and murdered him. invufiier^lc, except m the ticel, by which she held 

Abydoa, on tlic IlcUespont, memorable for the loves him. Went to Troy. but. ouarrclling with Agamemnon 
orHero and Leander. about Uriscis, refrained trotn the war till the death of 

Aoaoallls, a nymph, mother of riuLiuder and Patroclus. He then slew Hector in battle at the 
Phylacis, by Apollo Sc.’cangnte, and achieved other deeds of \alour, but 

Aoamas, son of Theseus and Fhaidra, went with ultimately was siriin, being wounded with an arrow 

Dloincdes to demand Helen from the Trojans, and in lus vulnerable heel liy Kiris, 

afterwards took part in the Trojan war. Aohlliides, Pyrrhus, son of Achilles. 

Aeantha, a nymph loved by Apollo, and transformed Aoldalla, one of the names of Venus, from her 

Into the acanthus fountain of that name in Bccotia. 

Aearnas and Amphoterua, sons of Alcmaeon Acta, a Sicilian sliepherd, son of Faunus and 
and Callirrhoc. Simaothis. lov^d by Galatea, crushed to death by 

AoePaeoomes, the unshorn, a title of Apollo his rival Folypheinus with a piece of rock, but 

Aoesta* a town of Sicily, named after King Acestes, clianged by tne gods into a stream on Mount Aitna. 

and built hy Atneas. Aomonldeo, one of the CycUipes. 

Aoestea, King of Drepanum, assisted Priam at Troy, AocBiaa, pilots of the ship which carried off Bacchus 
and entertained AEneas on his voyage. when asleep, and were changed into sea-monsters 

Aoetea, an attendant of Evandcr. ^ for ridiculing the gods. 

Aohaaa, a name of Pallas, from her temple in Daunia Aoontoas, a hunter changed into stone by Medusa's 
being defended by dogs, which attacked everyone head at the nuptials of Perseus and Andromeda, 
but Greeks. Aoplaloniades, one of the names of Perseus, from 

Aohsal, descendants of Ach.'cus expelled from his grandfather Acrisius. 

Peloponnesus by the Heraclidse after the Trojan Aorlslas, son of Abas (King of Argos) and Ocalea, 
war who seized the twelve Ionian cities on the north and lather of Danae, wtuimTic confined in a brazen 
of Peloponnesus. tower, where ^e was wooed by Jupiter in a goldan 

Aohamenldes, son of Adramastus, ^andoned by shower, and gave birth to Perseus. 

Ulysses on tlie coast of Sicily, and fouiul by >Eneas. Aofwa, a Nereid; also Ceres. 

Aohatea, friend of ifineas, renowned for his fidelity, * Aotseon, son of Aristseus and Autonoe, changed into 
whence the XjercaJidus Achates. a stag, and was devoured by dogs fox watching 

Aohaloldaa, the Sirens, daughters of Achelous. Diana at her bath. 
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A«ttiUi| one of Apollo's titles from Actlum, vheie ho 
had a temple. 

AotoriSp a maid of Ulysses. 

AdamMp a Trojan prince, kilted by Merion. 

Admaia. daughter of Eurystheus, and priestess of 
Jfuno's temple at Aivos. Hercules presented her 
with the girdle of the Queen of the Amazons. 

AdmatlU* son of Pheres and Clymene, king of 
Pherae, 'in Thessaly, married Theone, daughter of 
Thestor, and, on her death, Alceste, daughter 
of Peleus. Aijoilu servetl Admetus for nine years as 
shepherd, and the Fates granted him that Admetus 
should never dm if another person laid down his life 
for him, which Alcestc did. Admetus was one of 
the Argonauts, and was present at tlie hunt of the 
Calydoiiian boar. 

AdonlSt son of Cinyrasby Myriha and beloved by 
Venus. Was killed by a wild boar while hunti^. 
and changed by Venus into the anemone. Proserpine 
restored lum to' life, on condiimn of liis six-nding half 
the year with her. 

AdVMtlA. daughter of Jupiter, and called Nemesis 
the avenger. 

a huntress, changed into an island l*y the gods, 
to rescue her from her lover ; the river Ph.'i^.is. 

AButtS. son of Tupitcr and AZguia. His people 
being destroyed ny pestilence, jiipiter transformed 
ants mto men. who became Ins subjects, and Alacus 
called them AlyrmtdoHn. /Hacus became judge of 
hell with Minos ami Rhadaniaiilhus. 

King of Coiclus, and father of Medea. 
Absyrtus and Chalciope. killed Phryxus, who had 
fled to his court on a golden ram to gam the fleece, 
which the Argonauts regained by the aid of Medea, 
though guarded by flre-breathing bulls and a dragon 

ABtettS* King lot Athens, who consulted the oracle 
about '•Inldren, and on Ins return rested at the court 
of Pitti.eus of Troezeiie, whose iLiughter Aithra he 
married. He told her if sh ^ liad a sun, to send hmi 
to Atliens as soon as ho could lift a stone under 
which Aigeu'^ had concerile< I his sword. A son was 
bom, Theseus, who went to Athens where iEgeus 
was living with Medea: llic latter tried to kill 
Theseus, out h«* escaped and revealed himself bv 
the swrord to A:.gciis. When Theseus returned from 
Crete, after the death of the Mmohiur, he iorgot to 
hoist, as agreed on, the wlnte viils as a signal of 
success, and A:gciis, concluding he was dead, threw 
himself tioni a Ingh rock into the sua. 

daughter of Asopus and mother of A^cicns 
bv Jupiter, who visited her ui the form of a fl.ujic. 

Aigloohuitf a title of Jupiter, from Ins being brought 
op bv the gcKic Auiahtii.i in Creti.', .niui using her 
skin uistcad of a shiuM .11 the w.ir nitli the Tuans. 

the shield of Jupiter, who ga^'e ir to Pallas, 
and when placed on Medusa s he ld iiciniicd all wlio 
'tioked uixin it, 

/BglSthUSi king of Argo>:, son of Thyestes and 
Pclopea. whow.is told he could avenge himself on 
hn brother Atreus only by a son by hnnselt and his 
daughter, w'noui he consecrated to Minerva m onirr 
to preserve her, but afterwards not recoi'iiising her, 
a son was I’cm to him. l*elopc.a who hud married 
Atreus, sent Ai^stlius to murder 'riivestes ; but 
secognisiiig hiiu frotii his o.vn sword, which Pclopt^a 
had kept, Thyestes sent him to nuirder Atrems, after 
waich Atgisthus ascended tlie throne, and banished 
the Atrcid.'e— Agameniiioii and Meiielaus— who fled 
to Polyphidus of Sicyoii, and thence to (Eaeus of 
./Etolia. They married the dnugliters of Tyndarus, 
king of Sparta, to whom MenoKnis succeeded, while 
Aganiemn'iii went to ctauii Ar^os. but Aiigisthus 
became reconciled to the Atrnidm, and w<is made 
g^uardian of Agamemnon’s ktiigdom and his wife 
Clvtemnestra during liis absence at Iroy Falling 
in love with her, she and he murrlcrcd Againeinnou 
on his return, but both were subsequently killed by 
Orestes, son of Agamctimou. 

iBtfte. a nymph, daughter of Sol and Nemra, also of 
the Hesperides. 

ACoMrUBi an animal into which Pan transformed 
mmselfwhen flying before Typbon lu the war with 
the giants. 

JBgy^lUt son of Belus, and brother of Danaus, to 
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whose fifty daughters he gave hb fifty sons In 
marriage. Danaus having fled to Aigos in fear of 
his brother's fifty sons, they followed hw from Egypt 
into Greece, and Danaus accepting them as sons-m- 
law, induced his daughters to murder tlieir husbands 
the first night of their niarriai;e— w'hich all did, ex* 
editing llypermnestra who spared Lynceos. 
Aigyplus was afterwards killed by his niece Polyxena. 

JBllo. one of the Harpies; also one of Actaeon's 
dogs. 

ABlupan. a deity worshipped by the Egyptians in 
Bubastis, where cats were einljalmcd and buried. 

ASneaAes. descendants of Atneas. 

Alnens, a Trojan prmce, sun of Anchisesand Venus, 
reared by a Nviiiph. and taught by Chiron. Fought 
in tl‘f Trojan War with Diomedes and Achilles, and 
rescued las mother, Anchises, and the household 
gods from the flaiies of Troy, and led his son, 
Ascauius, leaving Crcjsa, his wife, to follow. Retir- 
ing to Ida he built twenty shifts and visited 
rdytimestor in the llii.^ci.'ia Chersones.is, Delos, 
the Stropliades. Crete, and Epirus, and then King 
Acestes at Drepjiium, 111 Sicily, where he buried his 
father: hence lie s, tiled for Italy, but was driven to 
Africa, and was entertained oy Queen Dido of 
Carthage, whu became eiiainourea of him, but 
Alneas left suddenly, by order uf the gods, and Dido 
killed herself. He was then driven to Sicily and 
went thence to Cuma*. where the Sibyl conuucted 
him to the lower world. After a voyage of seven 
ears and the loss of thirteen ships he reached the 
'iber, where King Latinus promised him his 
ilaurhter, I^vinia, betrothed to Turnus by her 
mother, Amata. Tumus declared war. and in a 
combat with Aincas was killed. /Eneas then 
married I.avinia. and in her honour built Laviniuin ; 
he succeeded I.aiinus, .md after a short reign was 
killcrl m war with the F.lrurian.s or drowned m the 
Nuinicus The Caesars traced their origin to Aineas, 
and hu wanderings form the subject of the Aineid of 
Vi^il. 

AfltOlia* an appell.it ion of Arne, daughter of ASolus. 

ABolice, seven islands N b of Scily ' l.i)>ara, Hiera. 
Srrongyle, Didyine, {'.ricusa, Phcenicusa, >t&d 
l',)onytmis ; supposed to be the retreat uf ilie winds, 
whoiie I ing was Avolus. 

ABoIus, .sou uf Hipjiotas, and made king of the winds 
in Atoli.'e , 1 resented UIvsses, on his rctuni f 
Iroy to Iihawa, all the .idvvr'ke winds in bags; but 
Ills companions from curiosity having opened them, 
they proved useless. 

jSlBaous, sol. ot Priaiii by Alcsirrhoe, or by Arisloi; 
enamoured tif lleSfH'iia, be pursued her mto the 
woods, when she flung h.;rsclf mto tlie si-a and was 
made a birrl. .^'sacus lieing at the same time changed 
into a coiiiior.uit. 

ABsculapluB* rue god of healing, son 01 Apollo by 
Coronis, rjr bv Laiiss.!, daughter of Plilegias; was 
pliy.siciaii to the Argoiiauta, but was struck bvjupiter, 
whereupon Apollo killed the Cyclops /Esculapius 
after death w .is worshipped at Epidaurus, Pcrgonius, 
Atiiciis, tiniyriia, etc. , goats, bulls, lambs and pigs 
were sacrilicetl, and the co>.k and scipcnt wero 
sacieci to him. A temple was raised to liim at 
Rome. 

iSBsan. son of Crctheiis, and brotlier of Pidids, 
succeeded his father in lokhiis, but was deposed 
by Pelias. lie married Alcimetle, by whom ne had 
Jason. Jason demanded lus father's kingdom of 
rtdias, out tlie Utter persuaded Jason to go in 
search of tlie golden nccce. On his return with 
Media, she filled the veins of /Esun with the juice Of 
ceitam herbs, amt so restored him to youth, but he 
afterwards killed liiniself by drmluiig bull's blood to 
avoid the persecution of Tclias. 

JEByetes* a Trojan, from wliose tomb Polites, the 
Greek, watched ^ips dunng the Trojan War. 

iBthalldes. 4 herald, son of Mercury. 

Athon. a horse of Fallas, which slied tears al dm 
* death of his master. 

JBthpa* daughter of Pittheus and mother of Theseus 
by iCgeus. Was carried away by Castor and Pollux 
when th^ recovered Helen, and accompanied the 
latter to Ttoy. 
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Atfamamiioiit kin^ of Mycenae and Aikos, brother 
of MeneUus. and son of Pbsthenes. Cm tlie death 
of Atreus, Thyestcs seized Argos and removed 
Asameniium and Menelaus. Agamemnon married 
Clytemncstra and Menelaus Helen, daughters of 
Tyndarus, king of Sparta, wlio helped them to 
recover their father’s kingdom ; Agamemnon 
established himself at Myceiuc, and Mcnelius 
succeeded Tyiidarus at Sparta. When Paris 
carried off He^en, Agamemnon assumed < ommand 
of the forces against Troy and showed great valour. 
After the capture of Troy, Cassandra prophesied his 
murder by Clytcninestra, but disregardmg her he 
returned to Argos, wimre, as he was leaving the 
bath, Clytemnestra and Aigisthus murdered Iiiin. 

Alfapenor. commander of Agamemnon's fleet. 

AffastbttDeSt fattier of Polyxemis. 

M^nor, King of Phcenicu, son of Neptune and 
Libya, and brother of Bclus, married Telephassa, 
^ whom he had Cadmus, Phoenix, Cilix and 
Europa. 

Aglaia, or Pulphaa* one of the Graces. 

AglaurUBt daugliier of Hrechtiicus. changed into a 
stone by Mercury. 

JLgonaliat or Agonla were Roman festivals in 
iioiiour of Janus. 

AffvionlSLt festivals in honour of Bacchus. 

Afvoterat a yearly sacriflee of 500 goats to Diana at 
A.thcns. 

A^leuBt one of the names of Aimllo. 

AEonobarbuBt so named because his beard was 
changed to iironze by Castor and Pollux, for 
refusing to believe in the victory at Lake Kegillus. 

AJ mw , the son of Telamon and Pcribijea. The most 
tunous fighter of the Greeks next to Achilles. 
Sought to gam possession of the amis of Achilles at 
the latter's death, and on tlicir being gamed bv 
Ulysses, he slaughtered a flock of sheep under the 
impression that they were the sons of Atreus ; he 
then stabbed himself, and the blood from his wound 
changed into the hyacinth. 

AlastWt armour bearer to King Sarpendon, of Lyda, 
kiUed by Ulysses. 

Albion. Neptune's son by Amphitrite. Founded 
Britain and introduced a.stronomy and shipbuilding. 

Aloandftr. attendant of Sharpedoii. killed by 
Ulysses. 

Aloanor. a Troian, father of Pandarus and Bitias. 

Aloath OOB, soil of Pclops, who, being .accused of 
slaying his brother Chrysippus escaped to Megara, 
where, killing a hon that had destroyed the King's 
son, he succeeded to the kingdom. 

AJOB was one oi Actacon’s dogs. 

AlOBStB. daughter of Pehas and Anaxitiia, conspired 
with her sisters to put to death Pehas tliat he might 
be restored to youth by Medea, but slic refused. 
They then escaped to Admetus, who niarncd 
Alceste. 

AlolmBdB. mother of Jason by iCson. 

AlolnBiU. son of Nausithoiis and rerihoea. King of 
Phaeacia. Married his niece, Arete, by whom be 
had several sons and a daughter, Nausicaa. 

AlolthOBf daughter of Minyas, changed into a bat, 
and her spindle and yam into a vme and ivy, for 
ridiculing Bacchus. 

AIobibbb. daughter of Electryon of Argos, and was 
promised to Amphitryon on condition that he 
would revenge on the Teleboas the death of his 
son& In Amphitryon's absence Jupiter assumed his 
form, and became by Alcmena father of l«trcules» 
who was bom at the same birth witli Iphiclus, her 
son by Amphitryon. 

AlBBt^on* a youth placed on guard by Mars when 
visiting Venus, to warn him of the apj^roach of 
Flmebtis. Transformed into a cock for lalling 


asleep. 

AlaxlPb 


.PhCHit a daughter of the river-god Granicus. 
jauxrxBthliiB. a son of Neptune, died wh&n attempting 
to cut down Pallas's olive on tlic Acropolis. 

AIobub. a giant, son of Nejitune and Terra, wadded ' 
Zphimedia, who by Neptune had twins, Otua and 
l^daltus. the Aloidae. 

JUmMIUf a nver of Arcadia, whose god fell in love 
Arethusa, changed by Diana into a fountain in 


Ortygia, a small island near Syracuse, where the 
Alpneus was supposed to rise again after passing 
under the sea. 

Althaea, daughter of Thesdus and Eurytheinls, 
married King CHneus by whom she had Mdeager. 
It was ordained that Meleager's life should last as 
long as a log of wood, thrown into the fire by the 
Farcae at his birth, was preserved ; but on his kullng 
his two maternal undos, Althsa flung ft into the fire 
and destroyed it. Meleager died and Altliasa killed 
herself. 

Amalthna, daughter of King Mellssus, of Crete. 
She fed Jupiter with goat's milk. 

AmaimoUB. an officer of Clnyras, changed Into 
marjoram. 

Amata, wife of King Latinus, espoused the claims 
of Tumus, to whom she had oetrothed Lavinia 
before ^Eneas’s arrivaL On .£nea5 succeeding, she 
destroyed herself. 

Ambwflvalia. festivals in honour of Ceres. 

AmbPoala, the food of the gods, which gave ini- 
mortality to its consumers. Venus healed jGneas's 
wounds with it. 

AmlmoBB, turned into a fountain near Lake Lema. 
Daughter of Danaus. 

Ammon, a name assumed by Jupiter in Libya, 
where he appeared as a ram to Hercules and revealed 
a fountain, tune days' Journey firoiii( Alexandria. 
Here a tem]>le was erected which bad a famous 
oracle. 

AmpBlOB. a favourite nymph and satyr of Facchus. 

Amphlaraum. son of Oecletis, or of Apollo, by Hy- 
pennnestra: figured In the hunt of die Calyoonim 
Doar, and in the Aigonautic expedition. Ta escape 
going with Adrastus against Thebes, he hid himself, 
but being discovered by Eriphyle, was forced to 
proceed to Thebes, where the earth swallowed him 
and his chariot. 

AmphldamuB. son of Busiris, killed by Hercules. 

AmphlmedOB. a suitor of Feuelope, killed by 
Telemachus. 

AmplilnomiiB and Anaplas, two brothers wlu> 
saved their fiarents on their shoulders when Catana 
was burning, and for their bravery were placed by 
Pluto in Lcuce after de,tth. 

AmplilOB. the twm brother of Zethus, bom to 
Jupiter by Aiitiope on Mount Citlmeron, wliither she 
nad fled to avoid the wratli of Dnce. A shepherd 
succoured the infants, and Ampliion became a great 
musiciUL Amphioii and Zethus liesiegcd Lycus in 
Thebes, and put him to death, and tied his wife to a 
wild bull, which dragged her over precipices till 
she died. 

Amphlatratna, charioteer to Castor and Pollux. 

AmphltrltB, the daughter of Oceanus and Tethys, 
and mother of Triton, by Neptune. 

Amphitryon, King of Throes, who. as avenger of 
the deaths of the .sons of Electryon, was oflerM the 
latter's crown and daughter Alcmena. Jupiter 
appeared in the fonn of Amphitryon, and Alcmena 
bote Hercules. 

AmphltryonladBB, a name given to Hercules as 
the presumed son of Amphitryon. 

AmpnrnuB, a river of Thessaly on whose banks 
Apollo fed Admetus’s flocks. 

AmBUtotOB. a lake of sulphur in the Hirpini 
coimtry, whence Alecto descended into hell. 

Amyous, son of Neptune, became King of Melia, 
and had great skill with the cestus. Was killed by 
Pollux. 

Amyntor, king of Aigos, blinded his son Phoenix 
for insulting Clytia, his concubine. 

Amyono, da^hter ef Danaus and Europa. 
Mamed to miceladus, and killed him on the 
marriage night She was the only one of the fifty 
Danaioes at^lved from the duty of filling the leaky 
vessel in heU.rbecaiise of having Buppued Argos 
with water In a drought. Neptune mlling in love 
with her carried her on, and she bovffhim Naupllus. 

Amattls. an Armenian goddess whose festivals were 
marked by excessive licence. 

AxfcBiZlblu, sister of Agamemnon, wife ef Nestor. 

Anomus. an Argemaut. son of Nmtune and 
Astypalaea, acted as pilot of the Argp. Was king ol 
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Ionia, and married Samia, dau^^hter of the Meander, 
by whom he had four sons, PcrilAs, Hniidus, Samus, 
Alithersus, and a dau);hter Parthenope. While 
behaving cruelly to a slave, the latter turned scomo 
fully and told his master he would never taste the 
wine. Ancaeus angered pressed the grapes into his 
cup, when the servant exclaimed “ There’s many a 
slip twixt the ctm and the lip.” The next moment a 
wild boar rushed into the vineyard and Ancanis was 
killed in attempting to drive the beast away. 

AnohlSM, the son of Capys by Themis, and so 
beautiful that Venus paid court to him on Mount I da, 
and bore him i£neas. 

AnohurnSt the son of Midas, and when the oracle 
declared that a certain gulf in the earth would never 
cease to swallow up what was altove until what 
Midas held most dear wus thrown into it. he leapt m 
and was never seen again. Midas erected an altar of 
stones on the spot, which was changed to gold after 
Midas became possessed of his fatal gift. 

AndrooluSf a koinan slave who was thrown into the 
arena to the lions, but was saved l>y being recognised 
by one of the animals, Andrades having once 
extracted a thorn from its fcxit in an African cave. 

Androgynaa, a mythical race of hermaphrodites, 
who lived m the region of Africa beyond the Nasa- 
mones. 

Androma.ohe* daughter of King Eetion of Thebes, 
and wife of Hector. The scene in Homer's Iliad, 
describing her taking le.ii e of Hector on hn going 
forth is one oi the best known iiassagcs in the poem. 
After Hector’s death and the fall of Troy, Andro* 
mache became the prize of Pyrrhus. Still later she 
married Priam's son Helenus. 

AndFomeda. daughter of King Cepheus. by 
Cassiope, having tieen promisecT as a bribe to 
Phincus, her uncle, became the victim of Neptune's 
anger, by reason of the boast of her mother that she 
was more beautiful than Juno. Tlic sea-god visited 
the country with an inundation and sent a huge sea- 
monster to ravage the land. The people were in 
desperate straits, and, to appease Neptune, An- 
dromeda, at the command of the oracle of Ammon, 
was chained to a ruck and given up to the monster. 
Perseus came to the rescue with Medusa's head, 
turned the dragon to stone, liberated and married 
Andromeda. 

AndPtts* an is'and of the Cyclades where there was 
a temple to Daerhus with a fountain whose iwatcrb, 
during the ides of January, tasted hke wine. 

An^ltlOt a wood iK»r Lake Fuemns, inhabited by 
descendants of Cu< e, to whoni serjiunts were harm- 
less. 

Anloetua* son of Hercules and Hcbc. 

AAltfrtAdes, nymphs of the Auigrus. 

Anltfrus, a nver of Thessaly wherein the Centaurs 
wa^cd the wounds inflicted on them by Hercules. 

AnlUtf son of Apollo, was king of Delos, and father ot 
CEnn, Sperma and Blais, to whom Pacchus gave the 
power of cliaiiging whatever they pleased into wine, 
corn and oil. He afterwaids traasfonned them into 
doves to prevent Agaiueiunon carrying tliem off to 
Troy to supply the Trojan forces wftli provisions. 

AntlBaB* a Libyan giant, son of Texru and Neptune, 
who had an encounter with Hercules, by whom he 
was finally vanquished. Hercules holding him in the 
air and squeezing the life out of him, 

Antonov, a Trojan who urged the Greeks to build 
tiie wooden horse which was forced into Troy by a 
breach nude in the walls. Antenor went to Italy 
after the fall of Troy, w'here he built Padua. 

Antoros* son of Mars and Venus, and named the god 
of mutual love. 

Antheoptaorln. feasts held in Sicily in honour of 
ProseriMne. 

Anthnstorla. Greek festivals held in honour of 
Bacchus in the month of February, lastingthreedays. 

AllthtllSf epithet of Bacchus at Athens and Patras. 

Antliovea, companion of HerciAes, killed in the 
Rutulian wai; 

Antlllteiius, a mountain of Syria. 

Atttlloehas* son of Nestor and Eurydice, killed at 
Troy by Memntm. 

ABtUBUMhiM. a Trojan who conspired with Paris 


to oppose Helen, when Menelaus and Ulysses cama 
as anibassadors. 

Antinoiu, son of Hupeithes of Ithaca, suitor for 
the hand of Penelope, and con.spIred to destroy 
Telcmachus. He was killed by Ulysses. 

Antiope* daughter of King Nycteus, of Thebes, 
was wooed by Jupiter, aral to escape her fether's 
anger fled to Mount Cithaeron, wliere she bore the 
twins AmplUon and 2ethus. After many other 
iovings, marryings. and wanderings, she finally 
became the wife of Phocus, son of Ornytion. 

Antiphatos, King of the Lmstrygones, and said to 
have eaten one of Ulysses' messengers, and afterwards 
sunk with stones the whole of the ships except the one 
Ulysses was on. 

AntiplmSt .son of Priam, killed by Agamemnon, 

Anubin* an Egyptian god, in tl-.e form of a man with 
a ck>g’s<! head. JJi^guised in sliecp's skin he accom- 
panied Osiris against India. 

Aoiit son of Neptune, lii'c.ime King of Breotla, after 
whom tile UoeotUuis were called A'oues, and the 
country Aonia. 

Aovnos, a fortress on the Ganges, besieged by 
Hercules, but afterwards taken by Alexander, 

Aphtttas, a city of M.ignesia. wliete the Arg '9 was 
launched. 

Aphrodlula, an island in the Persian Gulf, where 
Venus was worshipped. 

Aphrodite, the Greek name of Venus. 

Apia, .an Egyptian god in the form of an ox which 
had several distinctive marks ; a black body witli a 
stpiare white spot on the forehead ; the figure of an 
eagle on its b.iok ; a wliiie si>ot like a descent on the 
rgnt side ; the hairs o( the ttiii double ; and a knot 
under the tongue hke a beetle. The Apis festivals 
lasted seven days, the ox being led in solemn pro- 
cession. If he lived tweiity-five years he was drowned 
in the Nile, cmbahiieu and buried by Memphis. 
Then came the period of nioummg, continuing until 
another ox was fouiui witli the light marks. There 
were two temples to Apis. 

Apollo* the son of Jupiter and I.atona. and bom on 
the Isle of Delos, which Neptune raised from the 
bottom of the sea as a refuge for I.atona, who was 
persecuted by Juno. Apollo became the god of the 
arts, of medicine, music, poetry mid eloquence ; his 

■ oracle at Delphi was the most faiiious in the world. 
Wlnrn Jupiter killed Apollo’s son .•'Bscukipius by his 
cyclopeai. thunders. Apollo killed Cyclops, n'ho had 
forged the holt, for wmich Jupiter baiiibhed Apollo 
Jrem heaven. Then Apollo went to Thessaly, and 
served nine years as a sheph.erd. He aided Neptune 
to build the walls of Troy, and on King Laomedon 
refusing him his piomcsed reward, he destroyed the 
inhabitants with a pesiilence. Among his other 
names were Pytluus, Flutlms, Cynthius, Lycius, 
CUrius, Ismcnius, Vulliinus, .Smmthcus, etc. His 
oracles wne at Delplu, Delos, Claros, Tenedos, 
Cyrrlia, and Patara Augustus built a temple of 
Apollo on Mount Palatine, although he was not 
originally a Korn.'iii god. 

Apollonla. a festiv^ held at AIgI,.lea, in honour of 
Apollo and l)tA,ia. 

Appla4lM. the name of a temple on tjie Appian'road 
dedicated to Vesta, Venuo, Mmcr^a, Concord, and 
Peace. 

AVMhne, daughter of Idmon, dver, and so expert 
with her needle that she challengeil Minerva. 
Siiflcring defeat, she conumtied suiCide, and was 
turned into a spider by the goddess Minerva. 

Avoas. son of Jupiter and Callisto, who ruled over 
Pelas^, which was called Arcadia after him 

Avoeslus. son of Jupiter and grandfather of Ulysses. 

Avohatfetaa. one of the titles of Apollo. 

Avettonans. a title given to Apollo, because of his 
carrying the bow with which he killed the python. 

Avntos. a mountain near Propontis, where g^ts and 
monsters dwelt. 

AVMtaiiaB. the peasant whose goat suckled 
^sculapicA. 

Arata. daughter of Rhexenor and mother of 
Naustcaa. 

AMidbuw. daughter of Oceanus, who was changed 
into a fountain by Diana to enable her toavold Alpheua 
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AratiU* son of Nestor and Anaxibia. 

Jlrg«« a huntress changed into a stag by Apollo. 


AFgAnnum, a prouiontoiy of Ionia. 

ApgantOFatam. a town in Gallia Belgica. 

AMmi, son of Ccelus and Terra ; had only one eye, in 
his forehead. 

Argniu. son of King Perdiccas of Macedonia, 
succeeded on the deposition of Amyntas. 

AvgL (See Argon.) 

Argla* daughter of Adrastus, married Polynices, and 
was put to death by Creon for burying her husband 
against Creon's orders. 

Aj^an, founded Chalcedon. 

Avglletum. a trading quarter at Rome. 

Arplian revealed to the Ephon of Sparta the 
correspondence of Pau<:anias with the Persian kuig. 

Argillua, a inotintain of Egypt. 

ArfllaOta town built by a colony of Andrians in 
Macedonia, near the Stryiiion. 

Arglnnaas* three islets where Conon defeated tlie 
Spartan fleet, 406 D.c. 

Al^phonten* a name given to Mercury afler killing 
the hundred-eyed Argus. 

Argo. the ship in wnicli Jason and Ids fifty-four 
Argonauts sailed to Colchis to recover the golden 
fleece, and on its prow was a beam which pronounced 
oracles. 

ArgonautsB. tlie companions of Jason on the Argo. 
The expedition was to recover the golden fleece 
which was guarded by a sleepless dragon at Colcliis. 
Aietes promised to deliver tlie fleece if Jason would 
perform certain secnniigly impossible teats, but by 
the aid of Medea he aclueved them, and carried olf 
the fleece. Among the Argonauttu were Hercules, 
Theseus. iCsculapius, Nestor and Orpheus 

Argos, the capital of Argolis, built by seven 
Cyclopes. Agaiiicnmon was King of Aiges durmg 
the Trojan War. 

Argos, possessed of a hundred eyes, of which only 
two slept at a time, Juno sut him to watch lo, but 
Mercury slew him ; afterwards his eyes were put on 
the tail of Juno's sacred peacock. 

Arladns. the daughter of Minos II. of Crete. 
Falling in love with Theseus she gave him a clue to 
extricate himself from the labyrinth where he was in 
danger of being destroyed by the Minotaur. 
Theseus slew the monster and marned Ariadnr, but 
deserted her later. Baccluis gave her a crown of 
seven stars, wliicli wa.s turned into a con'^tellation. 

Arlola, niece of j£geus, marned Hippolytus alter 
he wa.<s raised from the dead by Aiscufapius. 

Arlmaaplas. a nver of Sc>tliia that ran with golden 
sands. The Ariinaspi of the district had but one 
eye, in the middle of the foreiiead. 

Aidstsaus, son of Apollo and Cyrene, bom In Libya, 
reared by tiie Seasons, and fed on nectar and 
ambrosia. Marned Aiitonoe by whom he had 
Actson. Later he pursued Orpheus's wife 
Eurydice, w'lio died trom being stung by a 
serpent. Afterwards atoned for it by tlie sacnfire 
of tour Imlls and four heifers, and regained prosjHrnty. 
Was ddficil at his death. 

ArlBthexie*. the shepherd who rescued .^scula- 
pius w‘hen deserted by his iiiotiicr. 

Arlstocrates, King of Arcadia, killed by his 
subjects for otTenng violence to a priestess of 
Diana. 

Arne, daughter of ALolus, wooed by Neptune in the 
form of a bull. 

Arteinla. the Greek name of Diana. 

Arantlos, a Roman made drunk by Bacchus for 
ridiculing his rites, and killed by his .Jaughter 
Medultina for insulting her. 

Akoalaplliu, son of Acheron, being apiminted by 
Pluto to watch Proserpine in the Elysian fields, 
testified that the goddess had eaten pomegranates 
Jupiter ordered her to be six months of each year 
with Pluto, and the other with her mother. For this 
Proserpine clianged Ascalaphus into amowl. 

Aaetdlaainiu. an Athenian winter festival of 
husbandmen in honour of Bacchus. A goat was * 
slain, and they filled its skin with oil and wine, and 
who^er could leap upon it and stand steady, g^ed 
It as his prize. 


Astartftj a Syrian goddess, corresponding to the 
Gre«k Venus. 

Astoria was the daughter of Cocus, the Titan, 
married Crius's son Perses, and bore the celebrated 
Hecate. Zeus paid court to her in the form of an 
eagle. 

Astraaa, daughter of Astraeus, or, according to 
others, of Titan, was the godde&S of Justice, and 
hved during the Golden Age, Disgusted with the 
wickedness of mortals, she returned to heaven, and 
was made the constellation Virgo, ami is represented 
as holding a pair of scales in one hand, and a sword 
in tlie other. 

AstrsiaB, husband of Aurora, and one of the Titans. 

Astyesnax, son of Hector end Andromache. His 
mother saved him from tlic flames of Troy but he was 
afterwards killed. 

Aatyoolie, daughter of Actor, was mother, by Mars, 
of Ascalaphus and laliTienus. 

AtabuluSf the Apulian name for the south-east 
wmd. 

Atalanto* tlie d.iug]iter of King Schoeneus, was 
born ill Arcadia ana was very beautiful, but vowed 
never to marry. She had liosts of admirers and m 
order to free herself from them she proposed to run a 
race w-ith them, she Crirryiiig a d.irt, while they 
carried nothing. 1 lie lovcis started tirst and the 
conditions were that she was to kill all whom she 
ovuriuok, but if one of tliem reached the goal before 
her she wa«; to iiiarrv him. At last liippomencs 
favoured by Viuius had tlireu golden apples from the 
garden of the given him, and as he ran 

he threw them down one alter another. Atalanta 
fascinated by tlicin stopped to pick them up and 
thus Hippomencs won the race Alalanta bore a 
son, PaAncnopaMis, to Hii>]}omcnes. 

Ate, the goddess of evil, and daughter of Zeus, 
banished for .sedition from heaven to earth. 

Athama-B, king of Boeotian Orchomenos, and son of 
wEolus. He marned Themisto, wlio bore him 
Fhrj'xus and Helle. Later lie divorced her and 
married Ino, by whom lie had Lrnrclius and 
Melicerta. Ino was jealous of Thcrmisto's children 
and wanted to kill them, and persuaded an oracle tt> 
predict that a pestilence tlien raging could only by 
their sacrifice be arrested. On being led to the 
slur they fled to Colchis tliroiigh the. air on a golden 
ram, and Juno despatched the fury Tisiphone to tor- 
ture Atliamas to niadiie.>.s In this condition he 
imagined liio to be a honest, and her sons whelps, 
w'hereon Ino threw herself into the sea, and was 
changed into .a sca-cicity. 

Athena, the Greek goddess Lunespoiicliug to tlie 
Roman Minma 

Atlantladea, a name given to the descendants of 
Atlas, including Mercury and Herm3pnr(jditn.s. 

AtlantldOB, the seven daughters of Atlas— Maui. 
Electra, Taygcta, Asterope, Mernpe, AAcyoae, and 
CcliXno, Lallcd Hespendes, alter their mother 
Hespcris, and at deatn changed into Plei.idcs. 

Atlas, the son of Japetiis ana tlio Oceanian Clymene, 
and married Hesperis, wlio bore him the seven Atlan- 
tidcs. After vanquishing the Gorgons, Perseus 
sought refuge with Atlas who refused; whereon 
Perseus produced Medusa's head, and changed him 
into the Atlas moiintain. whicli is so lofty as to have 
given rise lo the notion that Atlas carried the world 
on his slioulders. There arc oilier versions. 

AtreuB, son of I'elops by Hippodamia, was king of 
Mycenae. Suspected of the murder of Chrysippus, 
he fled to Argos and succeeded Eurystheus as Icing, 
marrying his daughter, wlio bore lum Flisthenes, 
Agamemnon, and Menelaus. 

Atrides, any descendant of Atreus, but especially 
Agamemnon or Menelaus. 

AtrepatiX, the N. W. part of Media. 

AtropOB who cut the thread of life, was one of the 
Faroe daughtew^ of Nox and Krebtis. 

Attes, son of Calaus, made the worship of Cybele 
popular in Lydia. J uno had him Idlled by a wild uoar. 

AuCeaa, a town of Laconia. 

Au^as, son of Eleus, an Argonaut, and afterwards 
king of Elis. He had enormous stables which had 
never been cleaned, and Hercules was set to clean 
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them Asone of hisjrreat tasks for which he was to, 
receive a tenth of the herds of Augias. Hercules 
diverted the waters of the Aipheus into the stables, 
but Augias regarding tins as a trick refused the 
reward. Hercules tiien conquered Elis, killed 
Augias, and gave the crown to his son Phyltnis. 

Aulin. the harbour ol Euboea, where the Greek 
expedition against Troy was detained by tempests. 
Agamemnon was about to olfcr up his daughter, 
Iptilgeiua. to Diana, but the goddess substituted a 
ram. 

Auroim* daughter of Hyperion and Thia. was married 
to Astrreus by wliom sfie had the winds and stars. 
She went with Onon to l^lns where he was killed 
by Diana’s arrows. Aurora is depicted as a veiled 
figure in a rose-coloured chariot drawn by white 
horses opening the gates of Day. 

Kumtmt* a south-west wind that brought ram and 
fogb in winter, and a dry win^l m summer. 

AuiolycUB, son of Mercury, was an Argonaut. He 
was a robber of flocks whose marks he Ranged, but 
Sisyphus, son of Aiolus, got the better of him by 
putting lus marks under the feet of hu oxen. 

AiifloiiMdoii. sou of Dioreus, was clianoteer to 
AchiUei, an ' afterwards to Pyirhus. 

AvttrnUB. a lake between Cum« and Puteoli, the 
waters of wluch were so fatal that no bird.s could live 
near it. It was one of the entrances to Tartarus. 


Bacchanalia were Roman festivals in honour ai 
Kai.clius and were marked by wild revelry. 

BaochointaB, priestc.sscs of Barchns who danced 
and tiirew themselves about in barbanc abandonment 
at the Bacchanalian orgies 

Baoohua. the god of wme, son of Jupiter and Semele, 
the daughter of Cadmus. Juno was jealous of 
Semele and compassed her death before Bacchus 
was born, but tlie child wms saved by Jupiter’s 
protection, and nursed by Ino. While scuounung 
with the nymphs of Nysa he made wine irom the 
grape, and afterwards made expeditions to m<iny 
uunds to teach the use of the vine, the tilling of the 
earth, and the art of collecting honey, and was raised 
to the rank of a divimt y. He is generally represented 
crowned with vine and ivy-leaves. Bacchus married 
Ariadne after she was deserted by Theseus at 
Naxos. 

Bauds, an old Phrygian woman who lived with her 
husband, Philemon, in a hut and was visited by 
Jupiter and Mercury in disfp.use, and as a reward 
for the hospitality extended to them Jupiter trans- 
formed the cottage into a splendid temple. The 
couple lived to a ripe old age and at death were 
changed nito trees before the temple's doors. 

Bullarophon, son of Glaucus, King of Ephyra, and 
named Bellcroplum after slaying Bellcrus. After 
many other adventures, he set out to subdue die 
Chmaera, and. aided by Muirrva, achieved lus task, 
afterwards marrying (.assandra. Atleiiiptiiig to fly 
to heaven on the Txick of Pegasus, Jupiter sent a 
gadfly to sting the horse, which threw Bellerophon 
to earth, and ne wandered about blmd for tlie rest of 
his life. 

Bellona. the go<Ules.s of war, daughter of Pliorcys 
and Ceto, and companion or sister of Mars. The 
temple to Bellona on the Campus Marcus was built 
ago B.C. by Appius Claudius Caeciis. At (mmana 
she had about 3.000 priests, Bellunarii, who inflicted 
wounds on themselves when ofTenng sacrifices. 

Burton and AlUon. two giants, '-ons uf Neptune, 
were killed with stones from heaven when uppoaiiig 
Hercules crossing the Khunc. 

Burtflvtunlt a pet^le on the east of lb. rus. 

BurmlOB. a mountain of Macedonia. 

Burou. the nurse of Semele, whose aliapc Juno 
assumed in appreaching S. niele. ' 

Blfston. son of Mars and Calurhoe and founder of 
Bistonia m Thrace. 

Bomonios. youths who were whipped at the altar of 
Diana Orthui during licr festivals, the one who cried 
out the least being awarded a prixe. 


Bonis Don. the Roman goddess of chastity, who was- 
sister, wife or daughter of Faunus. The Vestals 
celebrated her festival on ist May, when no male 
was permitted to be present. 

Borons, the personification of the north-east wind. 
Boreas 15 said to have been the son of Astraeus and 
Aurora, and carried away Orithyrla to Mount 
Haenius ,n Thrace. He was worshipped as a deity, 
and IS said to liave possessed twelve mares of such 
fleetneu that tiiey could cross tlie sea without wetting 
their feet. 

Bmnehuo, son of Smicrus of Miletus, and loA'ed by 
Apollo, who gave him power of prophecy, and he 
delivered oracles at Didyroe. 

Bpinmns, a colossal giant with a hundred liands and 
fifty heads, son of Ccelus and Terra. He climbed 
Olympus to join the conspiracy for the overtlirow of 
Jupiter, tor whici> he was cast beneath Mount 
iCtna. 

BfImIb, a beautiful woman who was part of the spoils 
appropriated by Achiiies on the conquest of 
Lyrnossiis. I.ater Agamcrinon claimed her, causing 
Achilles to withdraw from the Trojan ^^ar. After 
tlie death of Patruclus she was given back to 
Achilles. 

BnBlrla, king of En'pt suid son of Nratune and 
Dibya. 'When Hercules was in Egypt Buriris had 
him bound hand and foot and earned to the altar ; 
but Hercules freed himself and slew both Busiris 
and his courtiers. 


C 

Caballlnus Fon>, the Hippocrene fountain on 
Mount Helicon dedicated to tne Muses, the water 
being made to gush irum the ground by a blow from 
the hoof of Pogitsus. 

C&buraa* a chu>t of the Helvii 

Caoun, the giant, was a son of Vulcan and Medusa, 
and lived on Mount Aventme. He stole some of the 
herds of Hercules and drag^d them by the tails to 
hu> cave. Hercules iienrd them low, however, when 
passing, and attacked and strangled Cacus, afterwards 
erecting on tlie .^ot an altar to Jupiter Servator. 

CadmuB. son Of Agenor, King of Phcenicia, who, 
while searclitiig for Ins sister v^o had been carried 
off by Jupiter, came to Thrace, and at the command 
of the Deb'hic oracle, founded a city where a certain 
heifer was .cen to sink ui the grass. This city was 
Tliebcs. Cadmu:! married Hermionc. daughter of 
Venus. Juno p**rsecuied his children, who were 
changed into serpents. 

CaduoaUB. the in.igic wand of Merrury with which 
he conducted the souls of the dead across the Styx 
and could raise the dead to hto. 

CaanaaB. a maiden changed into a man by Neptune, 
and took part in the Argive expedition and Caly- 
donian hunt. Was later transfonned into a bird, but 
111 Elysium om. e more became a maideii. 

CalehaB. the Greek soothsayer and high priest. 
Was chosen to go with the Greeks against Troy, but 
tleclared that the fleet could not sail until Iphlgenia 
was sacrificed ; that the pUguc could not be stopped 
till Chryseis was restored to her father; and that 
Troy could not be uken without Achilles’ aid, nor 
without a t<m yearn' siege. 

Calliope, the Muse of poctrj\ and daughter of 
Jupiter and MnciiiOiiyiic. Slie was uiutnci tu Orpheus 
by Apollo. 

CSalllrnoe* daughter of Scamander, married Tros, 
and became the mother of Ganymede and Assaracus. 
Coresu.s fell in love with her, but she scorned him. 
This angered Bacchus, whose pnest Coresus was 
and the god sent a pestilence, whereupon the oracle 
demanded that Calhrlioe should je sacrifleed. 
Coresus, compelled to lead tlie nymph to the altar, 
stabbed himselt. Callirhoe fled to Attica, and on 
the brink of a fountain there, killed herself. 

Calllato, an ;^tcndant of Diana, and a daughter of 
King Eycaon, of Arcadia. She bore a son to 
Jupiter, Areas, and Juno changed her into a bear. 

CalSFM, daughter of Aiolus, and mother of Endymion. 

CalpdOli, a city of AstoUu devastated by a boar seat 
by Diana in revenge for the neglect of ner divinity. 


P 
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This gave rise to the famous hunt of the Caly> 
donian Boar, In which many noted princes took 
part Meleager succeeded in slaying the animal, 
and presented its head to Atalanta. 

Calypso, The goddess of silence, eras queen or 
O^gla. She offered Ulysses hospitality on his 
bmng shipwrecked, then entreated him to make her 
his i^fe, and on his refusal detained him seven years. 

CapanoilO, one of the Seven a^inst Thebes, son of 
Hipponous and Astlnrane, and husband of Hvadne. 
Havmg vowed to take Thebes in spite of Jupittf, 
the god killed him witli a stroke of lightning, and on 
hearing the news Evadne committed suicide. 

Carna, a Roman goddess, protectress of the 
human body and the exterior of houses. OHerings 
of vegetables were made to her. 

Canaandra, daughter of Priam and Hecuba, and 
beloved by ApoUo, who granted her the gilt of 
prophecy, but afterwards witlidrew it. After the 
fall of Troy she became the captive of Aganieiniion 
who took her to Mycenae, where Clyteninestra put 
her to death. 

Casslopea, mother of Andromeda. As she boasted 
of being fairer than the Nereides, Neptune sent a 
sea monster to ravage .Ethiopia, and to appease him 
Andromeda was exposed on a rock, but delivered by 
Perseus : and Cassiopea was made a southern con- 
stellation of thirteen stars. 

CMtAltft, a Parnassian fount whose waters inspired 
tho<«e wlm drank of them with the poetic spirit. 

Omator and Pollux, twin sons of Jupiter by Leda, 

They were members of the Argonaut expedition 
and showed great valour. Pollux afterwards liecame 
the god of boxing and wrestlmg, and Castor 
performed great achievements with norses. Castor 
and Pollux cleared the Hetles|)ont, and were 
proclaimed the patrons of navigation. They con- 
tended with Theseus for Helena, hut Castor was 
killed by Idas, and Pollux appealed to Jupiter to 
restore Castor, and the god granted them conjoint 
Immortality, so that when one was on earth, the 
other was m the world below. 

Culftno, daughter of Atlas, and 'beloved bv Neptune. 

CUDteuni, a race half horses and hair men, who 
Inhabited the Mount Pelion region. Led by Chiron, 
one of their number, they engaged in many savage 
contests, but in the end the greater part of them 
were killed by Hercules, and the rest driven to 
Mount Plndus. 

Curberos, the many -headed dc^ which k^pt watch 
over the gates of Hades. It was ore of the 
“labours" of Hercules to bring Cerlierus to eaitli, 
and his hardest task. 

Cnm, in the Roman mythology, railed Dtmcler by 
the Greeks, was the goddess of the earth's produce, 
especially of cum. The festivals to Ceres, Ceralia, 
were among the most elabonite displays that the 
Romans gave, consisting of a grand snow of games 
in the Circus Maxiniiis. 

Chaos, the unfathomable void from which the world 
and Its first occupants, gods, men, and all things of 
the earth, were gradually sh.iped. 

Churon, son of Erelms, whose duty it was to ferry 
the souls of the dead over the waters of the Styx and 
Acheron, to the infernal regions, receiving an odoJus 
for each ferrying ; hence the old Roman custom of 
putting au oboius into the mouth of a corpse before 
interment. 

Chary bdlB. (See Seylla and Chary bdls.) 

Chiron, the most famous of the Centaurs, killed by 
an arrow from the bow of Hercules 

Clroo, daughter of the Sun (Helois), an'* .Perseis, 

S ined fame as a sorceress, and after putting to 
ath the Prince of Colchis, her husband, was 
banished to the Island of ^ea. It was to this 
Island that Ulysses and his companions were also 
exilcKl, and, drinking of Circe’s magic cup they 
wore turned into swine, Ulysses himself being 
saved by partaking of a herb that made the magic 
potion powerless. Circe was then forced to give 
nls conqianions back their former shape. . 

Clytle. a water-nymph with whom Apollo fell in love, 
but because of her revengeful conduct towards 
LeuwOthoe who had deserted her, Apollo transformed 
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her into a sunflower, so that It might always be 
turned towards him in his dally Journey across the 
heavens. 

Comas, the god of revelry and feasting. As treated 
by Milton in his famous poem he is the son et 
Mcchus and Circe. As represented In andent 
times, he is a winged youth overcome by drinking. 

Cornnooplo, the horn of plenty, and the symbm of 
abundance, was supposed to have its origin as the 
pit of Jupiter to Amalthea, in return for her having 
fed him while young with goat's milk. The hom 
was to yield her in plenty everything that she 
desired. 

Cupid, god of love, by the Greeks called Eros. He 
was the s<m of Venus, by Jupiter (or, as r 


represent, Mercury), and was generally pictured as 
' * '* ■ ■ , carrying bow and arrows. 


a fair youth with wings, „ , 

with which he fired his love diots. Cupid fell in love 


witli Psyclie, but concealed his identity from hei 
until an accident discovered him to her. They were 
ultimately united in an immortal existence. 

CuPStss, Cretan priests of Jupiter, to whom Rhes 
gave the charge of the infTiiit Jupiter (Zeus), and 
they concealed him from Kronos, his father, by 
crashing their shields and cymbals tog'ither when- 
ever he approached, so that the cries of the child 
could not be heard. 

Cyolopas, a race of Sicilian sliepherds of gigantic 
stature, with only one eye, m the middle of the 
forehead, who lived on human bHngs. Polyphemus, 
the son of Neptune,* was their chief. They lived in 
the region of, Mount Etna, and assisted Vtlcan at his 
forges. The legend has other versions. 


Daotyla were ten priests of Cybele who inhabited 
Mount Ida, where they are saidT to have discovered 
iron, and introduced the art of niampulating the 
metal by .smelting. 

D&nm, who was nsited by Jupiter (Zeus) in a shower 
of gold, was the mother of Perseus, Jupiter being 
the father. Before tlic birtli of Perseus, an oracle 
predicted that the son that would be born would kill 
nis grandfather, Aensius, king of Argos, and father 
of Uanie. To avoid that calamity the mother was 
ininiured in a brazen tower, and after the birth of 
Perseus, she and the child were put in a chest and 
thrown into the sea, but drifteu to the shore of 
Scriphus and were saved. The oracle's prediction 
was afterwards fulfilled, Acrisius being accidentally 
slam by Perseus. 

Danaua, son of Belus, king of Tyre, and twin 
brother of < 4 igyptus. vCgyptus had fifty sons, 
Danaus liad fifty daughters, and Danaiis. to escape 
his brother and his sons, fled witli his d.iughter 5 to 
Argos and became king. Hearing of this the sons 
of >Egy)>tus betook themselves to Argos, and 
deiminded their uncle's daughters for wives. Their 
aims were frustrated, however, by each wife killing 
her husband on the wedduig night, with a dagger 
provided by their father One only escaped, 
Lynceus, who killed Dannus. Another version says 
that the uncle and nephew were reconciled, and 
reigned together lor many ye,irs. 

Dardanus. son of Jupiter (Zeus) and Plectra, was 
the founder of Troy and ancestor of the Trojan*,. 
It is his name that is coniiucinurated in the 
Dardanelles. 

Delos* the smallest of the islands of the Cyclades, 
supposed to h.ivc been raised from the bottom of ttie 
sea by Neptune, and became the birthplace of 
ApoUo. 

Delphi, in ancient Greece, was the seat of the temple 
and oracles of Apollo, and the wealthiest of all 
contemporary shrines. It possessed over 3,000 
statues, and was plundered by Nero and other 
emperors for thff'ciirichnicnt of Rome. 

Deucalion* a son of Prometheus, and his wife Pyrrha, 
were the only persons saved when Jmiiter (Zeus) 
destroyed Hellas by a deluge. To enect the re- 
pcopling of the earth, tliey were ordered to throw 
behmd them the bones of their mother, and picking 
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up some stones from "mother earth,** they flung 
them from them, and the stones cast by Deucalion 
were transformed into men, and Tyrrha's stones into 
women. 

Diana (called Artemis by the Greeks), the goddess 
of hunting, and twin sister of Apollo. Site was also 
the goddess of light. 

DlomedeBt king of Argos, and one of the champions 
of the Grecian army m the Troian War. He over- 
came Ajax in single combat, and is one of the most 
prommeiit fightnia figures of the Iliad. 

Dragon of the Hesperides, which kept guard 
over the golden apples of the famous garden, had a 
hundred heads and as many diifcreiit voices. It was 
one of tho " labours ” of Hercules to procure some 
of the golden apples, and by slaying the dragon he 
accomplished tlie feat. 

DryadOO* the nviuplis of the trees, were supposed to 
have their birtii with .and die with the trees, over 
which they were the divinities. 


E 

EohOt a sportful nymph, who diverted the attention 
of Juno (Hera) while Jupiter (Zeus) ma<Ie love to 
other nymphs. When Juno discovered the decep- 
tion, she transformed the deceiver into an Echo, 
depriving her of the power of siieakmg except when 
spoken to. Subsequently Echo pined away (or the 
love of Narcissus, until only her answering voice 
remained to perpetuate her name. 

Elaotra, daughter of Ag.'imcninoii, seeing the danger 
that her brouier Orestes was in alter the murder of 
her father by her mother Clytemnestra, had him sent 
away to Phocis, where he was protected by Kmg 
Strophius. In revenge (or this, Clytemnestra com- 
pelled Elcctra to marry a neasant. but the peasant 
never sought to be more than husband in name, so 
that when later Orestes returned, Clytemnestra was 
ut to death, and Hlectra became the wife of her 
rother's friend, Pylades 

BljfSlum, the aliode of " the shades of the blessed," 
situated m some undefined i>art of the lower world. 

BnUOt the muse of lync and amatory poetry. She 
IS usually depicted crowned with roses and myrtle, 
and holding in her hand a lyre. 

EMbUB* the son of Chaos, and one of the deities of 
Hades. The name is also used as a synonym for 
darkness, referring especial! v to the region through 
which departed souls fiass to the Inferno. 

BtBOOlCBt A ^on of CEdipiis, king of Thebes After 
his father’s death, he and his brutlier Polyinces 
agreed to reign in alternate years. Htoocles, as the 
elder, taking the first turn. At the end of his year 
he relused to relinquish the crown to Polymces. and 
Adrastus, king of Argos, was appealed to. Adrastus, 
whose daughter had t>econic the wife of Polyinces, 
sent an army and seven of his bravest generals (the 
Seven ag^iuist Thebes) to his son-in-law's aid, and a 
severe conflict ensued In the end tfie tw’o brothers 
agreed to settle their differences by single combat, 
and iKith were shiiii. 

Bujihrosyne, one of the three graces, Agldia and 
Tnalia being the other two 

Europat diiugliter of Pluenix and beloved of 
Jupiter (Zens), who as'.nnied the shape of a white 
Dull and earned her oil to Crete, where she became 
the tnotlier of Minos, Sarpedon, and Khadainanthus. 
Later she married Astenus, king of Crete, who 
adopted Europa's children by Jupiter. 

Bovyilloe. (See Orpheus.) 

Btt^stheus. (See Hercules.) 

Buterpe* the muse who presiUi'd over iiiusir, and 
was regarded as the inventress of the flute, the 
instrument which she is usually represented os 
holding in her luinds, 

S 
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Flora* the goddess of flowers (the Chloris of the* 
Greeks). The feasts m her honour wt-re of the 
most lavish descnption lasting from April 28th to 
May xst 


Furies (the Euinenides of the Greeks) represented 
as three in number, Tisiphone, Megara, and Alacto* 
whose work was to carry out the vengeance of the 
gods u|X)n countries, people and individuals. They 
are depicted as winged females of threatening 
aspect, with serpents hanging from their hair and 
blood dropping from their eyes 
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Galatea. (See Acts.) 

Ganymede* Jupiter's cup-bcarer, a mortal youth of 
such grace and beauty tliat the god liad him carried 
off to Olympus on the back of an eagle. 

Gealue jLogI* the special divinity allotted to a 

i lkrtiLular pU'-e or building. 

aucUB* the Bceotian fisTierman, who was made a 
sea deity hv Occanus, and earned off Ariadne from 
Naxos. Apollo granted liim the gift of prophecy. 
Golden Fleece (The) fonns one of the most 
entrancing of the legends of mythology. The 
fleece was that of the r.'iii Clirj soiiiallus and was 
de|xysite>i on a tree at Colchis, being guarded by a 
terrible dragon Jason iiiidortuok the task 
recovering the fleece (see Argonautn), the j4r£c 
was fitted out and amung the heroes taking part in 

the expedition were Hercules . 

many exciting adventures the fleece was recovered 
and Jason was duly rewarded. 

Graces (Greek Charites) were three in number, 
Euphrosv ne. Aglaia. and 'I haha. and represented 
the perfecttuii of grace .ind beauty of body and 
nimo. They w’ere daughters of Jupiter (Zeus) and 
arc usually sliown as attendants on Venus 
(Aphrodite). 

H 

Hades or _Pluto* was the god of Infenio, son of 
Saturn (Chronos), brother oi Jupiter (Zeus) and 
Neptune (Poseidon), and had tor wife I'roscruine 
(Persephone). In classical dejnctions the guu is 
represented seated on a throne, Cerberus lying at his 
feet Hades is also the n.ime given to the internal 
regions, rendered s//eir/ in the Hebrew. 

HeSe- cupbearer to juintur (Zeus) and the gods, and 
daug!«tci of Jupiter anil Juno (Hera) Site repre- 
sciuetl as the gtxldess of youth, and by the Konuns 
was luiuicd Jiuentas. 

Hecate* often represented with three hiMds. was 
supposed to preside over magic and enchaiitnienis. 
and her doirniiion cxteiuic'd ovcm hell, iieaien, earth, 
and sea. In heavcMi .'he was Luna, ont.trih Liana 
ami in Hades I’roserjime or Hecate, blie was the 
daughter of Jupiter and Latona. It wa.s the ciisicm 
to propitiate her by sacrifices of dogs, lambs, anu 
honey. 

HeotOPtSon of King Priam and Hecuba, .md husband 
of Aiidroin.ichc. w,i.s captain of the Tiojan torcca 
and the iiio,t vrdiaiit of them all. Alter repeated 
victories o\tr Greewn hsiders he was at l.ist slain by 
Achillc!,, and his body was borne m triumph three 
times round the walls ot Trov^ Juiuter (Zeus) 
interposed and ordered the body to oe gn en up to 
Priam, after winch the warrior W'as buried with great 
pomp and solemiiiiy 

Hecuba* wiii: ol Pnam was a dignified and much 
enduring mother, w)io.se lot il was to see Imr tiusbaiid 
and her favourite sons killed b> the enemy. After 
the fall of Iroy she fell to the lot of UU'sses and 
acconip,iniud tiic conquerors on the vcy.ige back 
to Greece, but while halted in the 1 hracian 
Chcrsoiiesits, alter trying to avenge the nuircer of 
her son, Polydorus, she cast heisch into tlie sea at 
Cyneum 

Helena* daughter of Jupiter (Zeus), and L eda, 
tamed for her he-auiv Among her suitors w’l-j-e i..e 
most ccflbhr.ited piiiices of the age, but she 
uUim.i tl> became the wile of Menelatis. Kwg of 
Laccd,emon. Alter throe years ot happmocs, Paris, 
son of Priaqj^lyiiig of Trov, ai.ie on a visit to the 
court of Me4Tel.\iis. and persuaded Helena to follow 
him to Troy. To avenge this outrage the Trojan 
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War was bepin. When Paris was killed, in the ninth 
year of the war, she married Deiphobus, but after* 
wards betrayed him in order to regain the favour of 
Menelaus, which she succeedeu in doing, and 
remained with him until his death. 

Halle* daugliter of Athamas and Nephele, and sister 
to Phry XUS. N ephele escaped with her two children, 
when the sacrifice of Phry x us was demanded, the 
three being carried away upon the back of the ram 
witli the gmden fleece, but crobsing rhe sea between 
the Chersoiu'sub and the Sigemn, tlelle fell into the 
sea, which now hears her name, the Hellespont. 

Heraclidae* the name given to the descendants of 
Hercules, who were said to liave led the Dorians in 
the invasion of PeloDonnesus, winch resulted in the 
three Hetaclidae obtaining kingdoms, Argos falling to 
Temeniis, Messenia to Cresphontes, and Lacedaemon 
to the two sons of Aristodeiuus, who died before the 
conquest was coiiij>leted. 

HtfOUlM (Greek, Heracles), son of Jupiter (Zeus) 
and Alciiiena, is die personification of physical 
strength, and the most wonderful stories are related 
of his exploits. Even while in tiis cradle he strangled 
two servients which Juno (Hera) had sent to destroy 
hun At eighteen he killed tfie lion of Mount 
Cithaeoii. Afterwards, having been rendered mad 
by Juno, he killed his own cliildieit and those of his 
brotiier, and on 'ecovenng nas so plunged In gnef 
tliat he exiled fiiiiibelf and went to consult the oracle 
of Apollo at Adelphi. He was coiinnaiided to serve 
Hurv'stlieus lor twelve years, during which period he 
was to periorm twelve “ lalioiirs,'* 'iJie gods 
equipped him lor lus tasks .ind he carried them 
through successfully. Tlie lirst was to kill the lion 
of Neinea, which he choked to death ; the second 
was to destroy the seven Headed Lenneau hydra, 
which he killed with his club ol bras-,, the gift of 
Vulcan ; the third was to capture Ihe Arcadian sbig. 
which he caught in a trap ; the fourth to destroy the 
wild boar of hryinanthus ; the fifth, to clean Augean 
stable.*:: sixth, to kill the carnivorous birds of 
Stymphalis ; seventh, to capture the wild bull of 
Crete; eighth, to capture the marcs of Diomcdes; 
ninth, to obtain the girdle of tlie Queen of the 
Amazons; tenth, to sLiy the iiioiisier Guryon, 
eleventh, to obtain some golden ,'ip|ih:<% Iroin the 
garden of the Hesperidcs ; and twclltn, to bring to 
earth Cerberus, the three-headed dog of Hades 
He was now free from service to Lurystlieus and 
returned to I hebos lie continued to achieve 
wonderful fc.its. anil Uicd at hist from the poison of 
■“ of his own arrows, was carried to Olympus and 
endowed wu>i uiiiiiiiriality 

HcirmeSt sou of Jupiter (Zeus) and Maia, and the 
atron of arts and inventions, lie is said to have 
eon ihj inventor of astronomy, gymnastics, the 
alphabet, the lyre, and other important things As 
the lienild of tlie gods, lie was cm rusted with the 
gindanie of the shades of the dead to the under 
world, and was called the god of roads, the Greeks 
erecting statues to him on the waysides. 

Httro and Leander. (See Leander.) 

Hesperidas, the three daughters of Atlas and 
Hespens, appointed to protect the golden apples 
which Juno (Hera) gave to Jupiter (Zeus) on the day 
of their nuptials. I'he Tiundrud-heaued dragon, 
Ladoii, was always on guard at the foot of the tree, 
but was slain by Hercules when he made his suc- 
cessful atteniia to regain jxissession of the apples. 

Hippoorene, a fountain at the foot of Mount 
I^hcon, originally set flowing by the ground being 
struck by the hoofs of Pegasus, the wingeu horse. 
This fountain was dedicated to the Muses and 
regarded a.s the source of poetic inspiration. 

Hydra, a monster of seven or more heads, each of 
which grew again when rut off, whose ravages in the 
marches of Lernca kept the country in terror. It 
was one of the twelve ’‘bibours” of Hercules to 
destroy this Hydra. 4 

Hygela* the goddess of health, said to be the 
daughter of iEsculapius, and held in great veneration 
among the ancients. Some authors confound her with 
Minerva. She is usually depicted holding a serpent 
111 one hand and .1 ri.p in the oilier. 


Hymm* the god of marriage, was «ie of the Muses 
and the son or Apollo. He is generally represented 
as crowned with flowers, and holding a bridal torch 
in one hand and a purple vestment in the other. 
Hymen's good offices were always invoked by the 
Greeks at their marriage 

Hyparion. one of the Titans, was fktber by Thea of 
the Sun (Helios), the Moon (Selene), and the Dawn 
(Eos). His father was Heaven (Uranus), his mother 
Earth (Ge). 

I 

Iphltfenta* daughter of Agamemnon and Clytem 
nestra. At the outbreak of the Trojan War it W 8 <i 
proclaimed by the priest of Apollo that the wrath oi 
the gods, aroused by tlie killmg of the sacred stag 
by Aganieniiion, could nor be appeased except 
the sacrifice of Iphigenia, and contrary winds 
detained the fleets until this was performed. Just .‘s 
the knife of the priest was u)>lifted, Artemis canie U 
oflT Iphigenia to Taunts, and a goat tliat speared <n 
her place was. unmoUted instead of her. The Greeas 
then proceeded against T roy. Iphigenia became a 
pnjstess, and was afterwards the instrument in saving 
the life of lier brother Orestes when he was about to 
be sacrificed. 

Iris, daughter of Thaumas and Electro, was one of 
the Oce mides and messenger of the gods. He? 
office was to cut the thread of life as the body was 
expiring. She was the goddess of the rainbow, and 
is represented as a winged figure with a herald's 
staff and pitcher. 

Isis* daughter of Saturn and Rhea, and one of the 
chief divinities of the anciert Egyptians. 

IxiOB, King of Thessaly, and husband cf Dim, to 
whose father Deinneu^ he protnised a valuable gift, 
but being unable to obtain the gift, he put his 
father-lii-Uw to death to get out of his promise. 
Jupiter (Zeus), after a long period of expiation, sum- 
nioned him to Olympus and placed him at the table 
of the gods Afterwards Ixion began to make love 
to Juno, but Jupiter substituted a cloud of the shape 
of the goddess, and from this the Centaurs weie 
born. Then as a punisinnent Ixion was condemned 
to be bound to a fiury wheel that never ceased to 
roll through Hades. 

J 

Janus, son of Apollo, was supposed to have two 
faces, symbolising the sun and the moon lespective'y. 
He presided over gates and avenues, and is repre- 
sented with a key in one hand and a rod in the other. 
The first month of the vear was named after him, as 
also one of the seven hills of Rome. 

Jason. (See Argonauts.) 

Juno (Greek Hera), wife of Jupiter (Zeu.s), and queen 
of heaven. Some authors represent her as the 
daughter of Saturn and Rhea. She was an exacti'ig 
and Jealous wife, and avenged herself with severity 
uf>on those of whom Jupiter became enamoured as 
well as upon their odspring. She was the mother of 
Mars Hebe, Lucinia, and Vulcan. She aided the 
Greeks in the Trojan War. The worslup of Tuuo it 
Rome dates from an early period, and the Kalends 
were dedicated to her. 

Jupiter (Greek Zeus), son of Saturn and Ops, was, 
the lord of heaven and presumed father of g<^ and 
nicn. He w:is educateil in a cave on Mount Ida, 
and wliile a child made war against and conquered 
the Titans. Thus he became master of the world, 
and after gising the empire of the sea to Neptune, 
and that of the uifemal regions to Pluto, installed 
himsdlf king of heavoa The story of his adventures 
and amours occupies a chief part of the mytiiologicol 
legends, .mid are referred to under the distinctive 
names of the personages or places concerned. He 
is usually depicted seated on a throne, with thunder- 
bolts in one hand ready to be hurled agaimst his 
enemies, and a sceptre of cj'press in the other, and 
wearing a wreath of olive or myrtle. The temples to 
Jupiter were numerous, and at Rome the wormlp of 
the god was tinder the charge of the chief of the 
fl.'imen^. 
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j(iaoeoon was the priest of Apollo, and son of Priam, 
wnd for the part he to(^k in oppusini; the entrance 
into Troy of llie wootien horse of the Greeks, 
Minerva caused two gigantic serpents to issue from 
the sea and engage Laocoon’s two sons in their 
toils. The father rushed to the rescue of his sons, 

..nd the next moment all three were in the grasp of 
the serpents, and were crushed to deatli One of 
the finest pieces of sculpture' of ancient Koine repre- 
sents this urainatiL scene. It is at the Vaiicnn. 

LeanilQF, a youth of Abydos, who fell in love with 
Hero, a priestess of Venus at Sestos, hy whom Ins 
lassion was returned. Thej met cldiideslincly. 
.eniidcr Rwnnming over the llellespont nightly, 
guided by a lamp which Hero hung out on 
the top of a tower. 'I he light being blown out 
oiit. wild niglii Lcandcr lost his w.iy and w.is 
ilruwrned, on discovering w/liich Hero threw herself 
into the sea. 

!Loda« wife of Tyndarus, king of Sparta Jupiter 
discovered lier bathing, and btcame ciLdinoured of 
her, assuming the shape of .l swan so as not to alarm 
her. Lcda .ificrwards brought forjh two eggs, from 
one of wliKh sprang Helen, and from tiic other 
Castor and Pollux. 

Loki( the god of evil of the Scrindi'.avi.m thology. 


Ham (Greek Ares), the god of wrr. and one of the 
three tutelary deities of Ttoinc, was a son ot Jujnter 
and Juno. His love fer \enjs led to mau\ adven 
tures, and gained him the cnimt) of Apollo and 
Vulcan, and in the wars of (upitci and the' Titans he 
wa* seized and imprisonctl until Mvreury interceded 
lor him. In the '1 rojan War hr espoused the cause 
of the bcbie'ged. The Romans bcheved him to be 
the father of Romulus 

Meleager, sun of G:.iu’us, king of A'.teh.t. and 
AUh;ea, was one of the heroes of the expedition of 
the Argoiniuts, and sul)S( nuunily led the chase 
after the Lalydom in boar It had been decretnl by 
the Fates alter his bir'h that he should live as long 
as a certain nreliriiid llitii on the tire should not 
U: burned up, and bis mother snatclird the brand 
from the fire and ihuroafUT iealously guarded it 
Wiien AUh.ea heard o* MeUagei's slaying of the boar 
she went to the temple of the gods to rr turn thanks, 
but on the way she s;iw the bcxlie, of iier brothers 
whom Mcleagt r liail slam bec.iiisv ihej i»rorested 
against the skin being givm lo At.dai<ta 1 l.is so 
imensKl Ahhfea that wviil lioim and cast the 
fatal hrebrand on the fire, and wlicn it was consumed 
Meleager rlied 

Melpomanw, the Muse of tragedy, was a daughter 
ot Jupiter and Mnemosyne She was generally 
represented weiring a busk*n, witli a tMgu mask in 
tier hand and sometiiiies ,i dag.’Cr 

Memnon, son of Tithomis and Auiorn, led a force of 
iw,0()0 of his own men in aid of his uncle King Pnam 
III the Troian War. He w.ns slain by Acliilks after 
a long and terrible enr uuiiter The famous statue of 
Mciuium at 'I liebes is now declin'd lo be that of an 
anciiMii I'.g>ptiaii king, and not of Memnon. 

M«nelaUB, king of Sparta ami brother nf Aga- 
llll•nnloll, wasilic husb.md of Helen, and after slie 
left him and followed P.iris to Troy, lie emered upon 
the Trojan War, m whiUi he born himself with great 
br.ivery. After the w.ir he forgave Helen and took 
her back, but they did not reach Sparta until eight 
years Liter. 

Mentor, the friend of Ulysses, who, during the latter ’.s 
absence at the Trojan War, saw to t^’e training ami 
cdu<.ation of Ulysses’s son Telemachiis, a task ot 
w'hich he acquitted himself so well that the term 
Mentor has become p'-overbial gfr that of a wise 
guide. 

MnronrF (Greek Hermes), son of Jupiter and 
M.iia, was Juriiter's messenger. :iiid fiatron of 
travoUers. shepherds, traders, and robliers, and god 
of merchandise. Many of his exploits turn upon 
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thievery or mischief, and he is credited with hav ..... 
robbed Neptune of his tndeiit, Venus of her girdle. 
Mars of his sword, .ind liipiter of his sceptre. He 
wore a winged cap ,ind had wings to his feet, and 
could traiisnort himself from place to jiljce with the 
spc'cd of uie wind. He was the lather of Pan, 
Herniaphrodiui.s, Autolycus, .ind many others. 
There wa-* a f.tiiioiis temple of Mercury at Kome.. 

Midas, king of Phrygia, who having done Il.icchiu 
some service was )>"riiiitred to cfioose wliate\er 
reward he ple.ised. So lie .isked that whatever he 
touched might be turned into gold, and Ins prayer 
was granted. The gilt was a fatal one. 'I he things 
lie ate, the clothes he wore, Hit* water he washed in, 
the very sands on which he stepited after bathing, 
turned inio gold, and there was soon such a pletlmra 
ot 14 lh.it lie h.ii’i no comfort in life. For giving the 
ojimioii that P.ui made better music than Apollo lie 
was given ass’s ears His death came about from 
drinking hot bull s blood 

Minerva, the goddess o." w isdoni, war, and the lilx-ral 
arts (G.eek, Athena, also I'allisl, was the daughter 
ol Jupiter and Metis, and sprang direct from her 
fadier'., brain .She is rtpri'sc'ilcd us being mipcr- 
\ious to the passion of love and a virgin of dn inity. 
Many ttiiipks were erected to her 111 Ijrccce ancl 
Rome. She is dc'i>icltd us wearing a helmet, and 
carry mg a shield 

Minos was king nf Crete and took for bis wife 
Pasiphac, who bore him several chiiaren. (See 

Minotaur). 

Minotaur w >s h.il:' bull, Inlf man, and was the 
unnatural i.iisprmg of P.is.phae and a bull. This 
tame about i*j Minos’s rclusal to sacrifice a while 
bull to .Nc'i'tune, wlicrcupoii tlie latter caused 
Pasiphae to i»ciome cuamoined of a beautiful bull 
The Mmotaui was confined in a labyrinth by Minos, 
and every ye«lr the monster devourecl seven youths 
ami seven in.nclens, which the king compelled 
the Athenians lo jieM up lo him. Ultimately 
I Mr Mmutaui was slam by 'Tl c'-eus, and Minos 
was subsequently put to death by Cocalus, King of 
Snedy. 

MnamoByno, the goddess of memory and mother 
of the Muscs She was wooed by Ju]iitei 121 the fonn 
of a shepherd 

fSorpheuB, son of Soinnus, was the god of slocii and 
.ii<,u;’S He is gen- lal'y reprev iitt i! ,is a chubby, 
wtiiee I ci.i'd. lioliiing ooppiccs in hia iiand. 

Mora, on'^ul the k.'tcmal deities, tlic udspringot .Night. 


N 


HarolSBUB. a bc.iutiful yc'u'h, son of tlu- riser god 
t>phis«s 'I he iiyn.ph I ( lio (si-e Echol fell m 
love with him, but he dui not ictuin her passion 
To avenge this offence, Veiuis. caused linn to liei onie 
en.imoured of his own rcftefiioii in the waters of .1 
fountain Unable to posses.s himself of this shadow, 
he at 1.1st killed himself. 

NumeBlB, d.iii.'htcr of Noxand goddess of vengeance. 
She IS sometimes representea with a hulni and a 
wheel, and sometimes in a chariot pulled by gnfhns. 

Meptune ((>reek Poscirlon) was t)tc son ol Saturn 
and Ops, and brother ot Jujnter and Philo. To him 
was given the kingdom o: the sev. but lic did not 
regard this as equal lo the empire of heaven and 
earth, .mil he conspired with olhi'r gods to dethrone 
Jupiter. For tins he was juini‘'hcd, but afterwards 
.iccpjited his jiortion pi ncefnlly. He made love to 
Aini>hitrite .is .1 dolphin, and assumed other shapes 
foi other like dr t options. He is usually represented 
with a truiciit in his hand being dr.iwn across the sea 
in a ciianot by brazen-hoofecl lioiscs, attended by 
tritons and uvniphs, 

MBrBus, a scM deity, son of Oceamis and Terra, and 
husband of Dons, by whom lie liad fifty' daughters 
called the Pereules His abi ide w.is the Avgean Sea, 
where he was surrounded by Ins daughters, who 
often sportc'd and sang around hiia. He was gifted 
with prophecy, anti foretold to P.iris the con- 
sequences of his elopement with Helen. 
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Naator, King- of Fylos, and erandson of Neptune. 
When Hercules slew Nestor^ father and eleven 
brothers, Nestor was saved because his tender age 
detained him at home. He joined the Greeks in the 
Trojan War, althoujfh an old man, and did nioretfood 
service by wise counsel than many of the heroes by 
force of arms. Ai^aineiimon declared that if he liad 
liaU ten eenerals like Nestor Troy would .soon have 
been reduced to ashes. 

MlCttterla, a festival at Athens in memory of 
Minerva's victory over Neptune in their dispute 
about nainini; the capital of tlie country. 

Mlolppua, a t yrant of Cos, one of whose sheep is 
said to have brought forth a lion, which was 
regarded as ^rteiiding future greatness and 
sovereignty to Cos. 

Miobat (l.iiightcr of Tantalus. King of Lydia, nnd 
wife of Amphion, King of Tliebes, by whom, nccord- 
to Hesiod, she had ten soils and ten daughters. 
Intense jiriiie of Iier offspring caused her to siie.er at 
Latona, wlio had only two children, Apollo aird 
Diana, and. to avenge this insult, all Niol>e‘s sons 
were killed by Apoilo'« darts, and all her daughters, 
except Chloris. were destroyed by Diana, while 
Niobe herseif was transformed by Jupiter into stone, 
which in summer shed incessant tears. 

NlreuSf a King ot Naxus, son <tf Cliaropus and 
Algaia, much celeliraled for his iieauty nf person. 
He was one of the Grecian chiefs <liiring the Trojan 
W.ir 

MIbub. a son of Hyrtacus, born on Mount Ida. He 
accompanied >Encas to Italy, and showed great 
bravery against the Kutiihans. In endeavouring to 
rescue his friend Kuryalus from tlie enemy he was 
himself slam as well as Huryalus. Their friendship 
became pi overt imI. 

Hoctlluca, a surname of Diana. She li.id a temple 
on Mount Pala'inc, Konie, where it was customaiy 
to show lighted torches by night 

llootUPnuB, one of tiie gods of night, and supposed 
to be identical wuh Vesner or Nox. 

NotUB, tlie south wind, also c.nlled Austcr. Ovid 
described Notus as liaving wetvMiigs, w ith a forehead 
covered with dark clouds, and the beard licavy and 
swollen with nusts 

Nnma PompllluB S’lrceeded Kniniilim as king of 
Rome, and reigned wisely ami peacefully for tliirty- 
nine years. 

Numenia, or Noomenla, a fcst.v.il ob'.erv«d by 
the Greeks .'ll tlie beginning of e\er\' lunar mniith, m 
honour of all tlie gods, but especially of Apollo, or 
the sun 

Nymphas, feiii.de deities of two classes, of tlie land, 
and of the sea, and siijiposed to live for thous.tiids of 
years. 


O 

OonuBf a son of the T iber and of Maiito, wlio assisted 
iCnea.'. against Tumiis 

CEdIpUB. son of i.anis. King of Thebes, and 
ocasta. It was prcdi<'ted before CLdipus was 
om that L.mis wonhi perish hy liie hinds of his sun, 
so as soon as the boy was horn he was ordered to be 
destroyed, but Jocasta gave the child to a servant 
wi.o carried liiiii to a mountain and left linn tliere. 
He was discovered by a shepherd and educ und as 
his own child. When otowd to manhood he I'ad an 
accidental meeting with Laius. The latier was 
driving atoi^ in nis ch.iriot. and the roa. being 
narrow the King ordered CHdipus to make w,iv for 
him. Gidipus refused and in the cn<~oumcr that 
ensued L.aius was slain by Ills son, ns tlie oracle had 
predicted. Proceeding to Thebes, CEdipus found 
the population in the power of the Sphynx sent by 
Juno to lay waste the country, everyone wlio failed 
to answer the riddle the Sphynx propounded being 
destined to death. The kingdom and th.: hand of 
the Queen were oifered to whomsoever would 
answer the riddle anrl free the people from the 
monster. CEdipus solved the riddle, the .Sphynx 
killed itself out of mortification, Gidipus became 
king and married his own mother. Later, Thebes 


was overrun by the plnfnie and the oracle annonnred 
that the epidemic would not stop until the murderu^ 
ofI..aius was discovered. In the end, (ILdlpus was 
made aware of liis true position and identity, and 
tiie revelation caused Jocasta to h.ing herself, and 
CEdipus to tear his eyes out. Afterwards he 
wandered forth with his daughter Antigone and 
died at Colonos. 

CBnomauB. a son of Mars b^ Sternpe, the daughter 
of Atlas. He was king of Pisa, in Llis, and lather of 
Htppndamia. 

CBnone, a nymph of Mount Ida, daughter of the river 
Cebrenus in Pnrygu. She foretold to Pans that his 
voyage to Greece would be fat.al to him anil tlic rum 
of Jus country. When Paris was dying, and saw that 
her predictions were Ijeing fulfilled, he ordered his 
IxKly to be earned to her, in hojjes that she still 
might save him, but lie expired as he came into her 
presence. 

Otfmtuc, a name of Hercules among the Gauls, who 
looked upon him as the god of eloquence and per- 
suasion. 

OlympuB, a mountain of Macedonia and Thessaly 
(now Lacha). The ancients supj>ciscd that its top 
reached the he.ivcns, and from 111.11 developed the 
idea of Its l>eing the abode of the gods and tlie 
location of Jupiter's court. 

Omphale, queen of Lydia, and d.iughter of Jardanus. 
She desired to see Hercule-s, and her wish was 
gratified Afier tlie murder of liurytus, Hercules 
fell sick, and w.is ordered to bo sold as a sl.ii'o, that 
he might recover his licalth and senses, fiiiiphale 
liouglit him out of slavery, and he became enamoured 
of the quei*n, who bore him a son. 

OpuB, a ciiy of Loens, on the Asopiis, destioyed bv 
.111 cartliqu.ike. It was ihe birriijjl.tce of Abder 
the favourite of Hercules, ami it was there that 
Patroclus accuicntally killid Iilysomimis. 

Orbona, a goiidess of Koine, w ho was supplicated 
not to deprive chiluren ol their parents. She was 
tlie protectress of Driih.iiisi 

OpeajdB 8 « nymph'', ol the mountains, daughters of 
Pliorunoiis and Hecate. Tliey gene*nilly ided 
upon Diana, and acconipanu d her in humiiig. 

OreBteSf son of Agumemnon >iud ClytcMimestra. was 
the iiiardcrcr of nis mother and jCgisthus. (Si*® 
Electra.) After tli.it deed the Kurius haunted liim 
and he fled from one country to another. He after- 
wards, by Apollo’s command, submitted himself to 
the court ol tlie Arcoyiagus, .ind being acquitted 
rrturnod to Argos and asreiuli'd the thronu. <See 
Iphigenla.i 

Onon. a t.'iinous giant, sprung from Jupiter, Neptune 
and Mercury l><-inaiuling the hand of Hero or 
Merope, daughter of Qiiiopion, king of Chius, in 
marrifige, her father set him the t,i^ of clearing 
the isl.ind from wild beasts as the price of betrothal. 
This deed Orion easily acluevea, and CEnopion, 
on the pretence of complying, intoxicated Orion, 
and when he w.as asle^ ]»ut his eyes out. After- 
wards he recovered his eyesight by turning his 
vacant eyes to the rcsirig sun, and at once revenged 
himself upon the king. After death, Onnn was 
placed in heaven, where one of the constellations 
nears his n.anie. 

OrpheuB, son of Glagar hy C.alhope, had a lyre given 
to him by Afiollo, and i>tayed upon u so exquisitely 
that all thuigs inaiiiniate as well .is .aniuiate were 
clianned. He was one of the heroes of the 
Argonautic Expedition, and on his return married 
Euryilicc. Later Eurydice died Irom the sting of a 
serpent, when Orpheus followed her to Hades and 
clianned Pluio and Ins associ.ttcs so much that his 
wife was allowed to accompany him back to earth, 
on condition tliat lie did not look upon her until the 
tiorders of Hades had tveen passed. The tempta- 
tion was too great : he looked, and lost her for ever. 

OFthUB« a dog wli^ih belongetl to Geryon, from whom 
.'Hid the Chimaera sprang the Sphinx, and theNcmeoii 
lion He had two heads, and was destroyed by 

* Hercules. 

ObIvIb, the son of Jupiter and Niobe, and the chief 
divinity of the ancient Egyptians. 

Obbb. (See Pallon.) 
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Puit the of shepherds, huntsmen, and ruml 
people, said to have been the .son of Mercury and 
Penelope. He is represented with two small horns, 
n flat nose, and the lower limbs of a goat. He was 
full of tricks and mischief, and by transforming 
himself into other sha|ies, captivated in turn Diana 
and I^cho. He w.ns duet ot the Satyrs. 

PandaruBt son of Lycaon, who assisted the Trojans 
ag[ainst the Greeks, and, being without a charot, 
TCnerally fought on loot. He was killed bv 
Xhomedes. 

Pandlat a festival established at Athens by Pandion. 

Pandora, the first woni.ui tliat trod the earth, was 
first made as an iin.igu by Prometheus, and then 
invested with life with fire stolen from heaven. In 
revenn, Jupiter ordered Vulcan to make a woman 
out of the earth, who was also called Pandora, and 
endowed with every gift She married Irpiuietheus, 
and gave her husl>aiid a box which she had brought 
with tier from h&'ivcn. When this box was opened, 
there Lssurd from it everv kind of human ill and dis- 
temper, which spread tlieinselves over the world. 
Hope alone rcni.iiiied at the bottom of the box to 
shed Its influence in e.ismg the troubles of life. Thus 
a gift which IS more noted for tfie bad which accom- 
panies it than the g(Mid is called a Pafuluia's liox. 

PnPon, tiie three bates— Clotho, who held the distaff 
upon which the thread of life was spun ; Laclicsis, 
wiio turned the spindle and decided tlu* actions and 
events ol life , and Atropos, who held ihe scissors to 
cut the thre.id of lite. 

ParlB. son of Priani, king of Troy, was brought up as 
1 shepherd, and made nimsclf proiiunciit, nnd won 
'^nd married Chiioiie. At the marriage of I'chiis and 
Thetis, the gwidcss of discord threw an apple aniutig 
the assembly, inscribed “ J-or the Fairest " hacb of 
the go< I' losses present claimed the apple, and wlicn 
the claiiiriiits had been reduced tu three— Juno, 
Venus, and Minerva— Paris was called upon to give 
judgment, anri decided in favour of Venus, who 
rewarded him with Helen iSee H«len.) 

ParnaBBUS, a inountain of Phocis, dedicated to the 
Muses, and to Apollo and Uacchus. 

PatrooluB. tbee Achilles.) 

Pax, uu allegorical dninit) to whom the Athenians 
raised a statue, representing her as holding the 
infant J'lutiis, god of we.-illh, in her lap. tu intiinaie 
that pcact prosperity The Romans 

rmfrcsciited her witli tin* lunn of plenty. 

PSHasUB, the nhiged hiiisc which sprang from the 
blood o( Mtilusa after I’ersens had cut orl her head. 
He ascended lo OI> iiipus and became thunder and 
lightning carrier for Jupiter (Zeus). He was given to 
Relleroplion ti> conquer the Ouuinra, ami atter the 
task was completed, BeUero|dion wanted to st.rlc 
the hca\ eiis on the back of I'egasiis, but the annual 
throw him, ami flew up to Olympus alone, and was 
placed aiiioiig the const ell.itions by Jupiter 

Pellas, the twill brother of Nelcus, and ihc son of 
Neptune by T\ro, the daiigliter of Salmoiieus. His 
birth was concc.ilcd bv nis mother, and he was 
exposed in the wot^ds, but Ins life was saved by 
shcplierrls and lie n'ceived tlic name PuIms from a 
spot of the rolour of lead on his lace. I'elus visited 
his mutlier ,'iud after liie death of Cretheus. Tyro's 
second tiu^iand, heseiced the kingrluiu. I^'itvr Jason 
demanded the kingdom which Peiias had iisurjicd. . 
and the latter ofTered to resign it to him if he would 
recover the Golden Fleece. After the retinii of 
Jason, Medea caused Peluis to be put to death. 

PBllon, a mountain of Thessaly, the top of which was 
covered by pines. In their wars against the gods, 
tile Hants placrd Mount Ossa upon Pelioii, to scale 
the heavens with greater ease. 

PBraaphOPB, wife of Pluto andxueen of the nether 
woritL She was the daugliter A Jupiter and the 
mother of the Furies. 

PBrSBUB, sen of Jupiter and Dan.T. One of the first * 
achievements oftiis manhood was to slay the Gorgon 
Medusa, and bring the head to Polydectes. who had 
set Perseus the task in the hope of getting rid oi 
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him. Obtaining Pluto's helmet, which rendered hioi 
invisible, and other aids from other gods and 
goddesses, he flew through the air to the land of the 
Gorgons Finding the Gcirgons asleep, he was able 
to cut off Medusa's head, and flew away with it. 
reaching the court of Polydectes in time to save his 
mother Dans front falling into his toils. He marrieo 
Andromeda, whom he had rescued from death hi 
Ethiopia. (Sec Andromada.) 

Phanlx, a fabulous bird of the J^gj'ptian mythology, 
said to have lived for hundreds of years, and then 
consumed itself on a funeral pyre set aflame by ns 
wings, springing up again into new youthful life froir 
the ashes. 

PleladBB, the scs'cn d.iughters of Atlas and Pleione, 
who being jmrsued by Orion appealed the god* 
toa sutconr and were traiisloniied into doves i 
placed .iniong th*' surs. 

Pluto, (.SeeHadeB.) 

PolyphemuB, son of Neptune and chief of the 
Cyclops. He lived n-* a cave near Mount ^Etna 
l/lyss-crs and twelve cciMpariion': entered this cave, 
and SIX of them were devoured bv the monster 
Then lie fell as 1 ee]> and Ulysses piitliis one eye out 
and escaped. (.See AcIb.!' 

Pomona., the goddess of fruit trees. 

Priam, king of T roy and father of Hector and Paris 
(See Parla and Hector.) 

PrateuB. a soothsayer wlio lived in a cave on the 
island of Ph.iros, aiul who could only be made to 
utter his prophecies when caught asleep, as while 
awake he naci the power of changing his sliape so aa 
not to be recojipused. 

Psyche, a nymph wliom Cupid married and visited 
nightly, concealing liis features from her ind leaving 
before dawn She contrived to see hu night 
however, as he slept, ijy lighting her lai , 
enrajitiired with bis be.iuty lie was awakened b> 
the filling upon Inm of a dro]) of oil and fit d. After 
that she wamlered in searrii of him, l»iit uunrred t' e 
hatred of Venus, who tned to tiswart the love 
Psyche wa.s ultimately muted to Cu)>id, however. a fl 
endowed with iunnorMlity. 

PytfmBllon, a sculptor who, having carved a 
bcautitul statue In ivory of a wmnan, appealed to 
Venus toiireathe life into it. winch the goddess did, 
ai.d he married the animate statue, who iiore him 
P.ip‘'ns, founder of the city of that name in Cyprus 

Python, t.he ftnioiis serpent ol the raves of Mount 
ranidssus ii was born from t>»e mud left ty the 
Deucalion deluge. Apollo slew the monster. 


R 

RhadamanthuB. son of Jupiter and Furopa, wl.^. 
lived Mich a lilc of ret iitinb: i)*it at hi* death he v 
.ippoiiU'd «ini of tlu three jud;.. 'S of Hades. Mii 
.uul I.Jviis bi ing the otluT tw.i 
RlphBUB,a Tnoaii who iriiiietl Fneas the night tlidf 
lioy was rcihucd to .isl.es, .in. I was evcmuallv 
killeti ifter m.ikuig .1 great * image among the 
Greeks. 

RomulUB, twin brother to Remus. son of the vesta', 
virgin Svliia The mother w.is condemned to b«- 
buried ah»e and the children tVirown in*o the Tiber 
Tile boys were rescued, liow-ever, and >iickle<l by ii 
she-wolb Afterwards tliej residved to found a cits, 
l»ut qu.irrellcd .is lo its situation, anti m the conflict 
- Kcinus was killed. Tins left Komulus free to act 
upon his own choice and Rome w.is accordingly 
built. 


B 

RbIxixiIb, d jughtor of the River Asopiis, ^Methone. 
Neptune fell iii love w ith her, and earned her to an 
fel.md ofttlie --F.geaii, vshich afterwards bore her 
name, anti where she gave birth to a son called 
Cenchreus. , ^ , 

BalmoneUB, a king of Fits, son of >Eolus Md 
Enaretc, who inarncd Alcidice, by whtMn lie had 
Tyra To imitate the thunder he used to drive his 
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chariot over a brazen bridn, and darted bumittf 
torches on every side to imitate lif^htningf. Thu 
anirered Jupiter, who struck Salmoneus with a 
thunderbolt and placed him in Hades near his 
brother Si8]rphus. 

Satlivn (Greek. Chronos). the oldest divinity of 
the Greek and Roman mythologfies, and supposed to 
be the god of agriculture. From before the founding 
of Rome, festivals in his honour, called Saturnalia, 
were held. He is generally represented as a bent 
old man, holdii^ a child in one band (indicating his 
habit of devouring his children) and a scythe in the 
other. 

Satora* a son of Coelus, or Uranus, by Terra. He 
avenged his father’s cruelty by mutilatitm him 
with a scythe, and afterwards obtained his nther’s 
kingdom, his brothers assenting on condition that he 
did not bring up any male children. Saturn therefore 
always devoured his sons as soon as they were bom, 
but nls wife Rhea, concealed from her husband her 
sons Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, and gave him 
Urge stones to swallow instead of her male offspring. 
It was this that led to the Titans making war upon 
Saturn, and his ultimate overthrow. Jupiter banished 
him, and he fled to Italy, where Janus received him 
with marked attention. 

Roylla uad Charybdia. Scylla was a dangerous 
rock near the Italian coast in the Strait of 
Messina. This rock was a peril to mariners, but in 
avoiduig It they were often drawn into the Charybdts 
whirlpool on the opposite side ; hence the proverb, 
•• to escape Scylla and fall into Charybdis.*' 

SftmelA. daughter of Cadmus and mother of Bacchus. 
Jupiter visited her as the god of thunder and she 
was killed by the lightning, but gave birth to 
Dionysius, whom Jupiter saved and protected. 

SMapla. an EgyptUn divinity, to whom many 
temples were built. 

fllbyla, ten ill number, were endowed with the gift 
of prophecy. They cmnpiled and kept the Sibylfine 
Books, of which there were nine volumes, three of 
which were bought by Tarquin and carefully pre- 
served, until destroyed in the great fire of Sulla's tmie. 

Siinolalus, a Trojan pnace, son of Anthemion, 
killed byAjax. 

Sphinx, the monster that Juno sent to propound the 
riddle to the Thebans. It had the head of a winged 
lion. The great Sphinx of Egypt is 170 feet long 
and 56 feet high, and carved out of solid rock. 


TABtalBa* a son of Jupiter. For revealing his 
father's secrets he was punished with a ragiim thirst 
and unable to obtain the water end firuits tnatnc hw 
close at hand. 

TelemaohttS. son of Ulysses and Penelope. (See 
Mentor.) 

Toppeiohore* the Muse cf Choral Dance and 
Song. 

Thnlla. the Muse of Comedy. 

Themia. the goddess of law and Justice, and wife ot 
Jupiter. 

Tnlebe. a maiden beloved by Pyramus, Their 
parents opposed their union and they appointed to 
meet at the tomb of Ninus. Thisbe reached the 
place first, but seeing a lion ran away, letting her 
garment fall in her fli^t. Pyramus seeing this when 
he came thought she nad been murdered and killed 
himself. Then Thisbe returned and at the sight of 
her dead lover put an end to her own life. 

Tltana were a race of giants who waged a ten years' 
war with Jupiter, but were ultimately conquered and 
imprisoned in a cavern near Tartarus. 


U 

mvMog, one of the Greek leaders of the Trojan 
War and inventor of the wooden horse. 


V 

y«nat. the goddess of lov^ daughter of Jupiter and 
Dione, but according to later legend born of the 
foam of the sea. She received the prize of beauty 
in the judgment of Paris. Cupid was her son. 

Veste, the goddess of the hearth, a maiden divinity 
who was attended by vestal priestesses, all pure as 
the goddess herself. 

Yoloan. the god of fire, and son of Jufflter and Juno. 
He made the armour of the gods and had his work 
shops in several x'olcanic mountains rs well as one in 
Olympus. 


Z 

ZdUk (SeeJupltos4 


PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The terms are for four years, and no President has served more than two tenns. 


George Washington 1789 

GWge Washington 1793 

J^ Adams 1797 

Tbamasjeflenon x8o» 

Thomas jefiersen 1805 

*ames Madison 1609 

'ames Madison 1813 

fames Monroe 1817 

fames Monroe i8ai 

John Quincey Adams i8a<; 

Andrew Jackson 1839 

Andrew Jackson 1633 

Martin Vm Buren . . 1837 

General Wm. Henry Harrison (died April 4) . . >841 

John Tyler (elected from Vice-President) . . 1841 < 

lames Knox Polk 18^ 

General Zachary Taylor (died July 9. 1850) . . . 1849 

Millard Fillmore (elected from vice-Preslaent) . 1850 

Ceneml Franklin Fierce 1843 


James Buchanan 

Abraham Lincoln . 

Abraham Lincoln (assassinated April 14 same year) 
Andrew Johnson (elected from Vice-President) . 

General Grant 

General Grant 

Rutherford Birchard Hayes 

Gen. I. Abram Garfield (died April rp. 1881) . . 
Gen. Chester A. Arthur (elected from Vice-Fres.) 

Grover Cleveland 

General Benjamin Harrison 

Grover Cleveland 1 

W. McKinley A . i 


W. McKinley (assassinated same year) 

Tlieodore Roosevelt (elected from Vice-President) 

Theodore Roosevelt 

William Taft 

Dr. Woodrow Wilson 





Pears’ 

Office Compendium. 


This competidium comprises a Variety of items of ready referetice on every- 
day matters and routine^ and will he of special utility to business tnen^ 
accountants, clerks, and others engaged in office work, as well as to the general 
reader. It includes a number of useful tables, the latest postal and other 
official information, numerous statistical compilations, full lists of frequently 
employed— but not always understood — abbreviations, pseudonyms, foreign phrases, 
etc, ; with a host of other matters such as people generally want to know in a hurry. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

The British Empm compri^ the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, the Empire 
of India, and the British Dominions bes'ond the seas, including the self-governing Dominions, and 
the Crown Colonies, Protectorates, and other Dependencies, the whole forming one Empire under 
George V., King and Emperor, whose title rests upon the Act of Settlement of 1701, which settled 
the succession to the throne on the Princess Sophia of Hanover and ** the heirs of her body being 
Protestants." 


The British Empire contains a total area oT nearly 12,000,000 square miies, equal to upwards of one-fifth of 
the earth's surface. Its popuiation is about 416,318,665, or over one-nfth of the inhabitants of the globe. 


Component parts of the British Empire. 


United Kiiwdom of Great Britain and Ireland 

Empire of India and its Dependencies 

Ceylon and Maldwes 

Eastern Asia 

Dominion of Canada, Newfoundland, etc 

West India Islands, South America, Falkland Islands . , 

Commonwealth of Australia, etc 

Dominion of New Zealand 

South Africa 

West Africa 

East and Central Africa 

Mauritius, Seychelles, etc 

Gibraltar, Malta, and Cyprus 

Antarctic ; South Geozgia 


Extent in 
Square Miles. 

Population. 

Xill,000 

45,216.665 

1,900,000 

3 * 4 , 955.240 

26,000 

4.100,000 

2,000 

1,000,000 

3,750,000 

7,081,869 

130.000 

1,502,000 

3,100,000 

4.449.983 

105,000 

1 1,2^,000 

1.050.000 

6.300.000 

600.000 

750.000 

».ooo,ooo 

8,ocio,0(X) 

900 

400,000 

3.721 

4 So.“W 

X.500 
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ENGLISH MONARCHS, 


SAXONS. 


1.-BEFORE THE CONQUEST. 


Began 
to Keign. 


Egbert (first '* King of the English '*) . . . . A.D. 837 
Euelwulf 839 


Etl 

Ethelbald . 

Ethelbert 8« 

Ethelred 1 866 

Alfred (the Great) 871 

Edward (the Elder) .... 1 901 

Athelstan 935 

Edmund I. (the Magnificent) 940 

Edi^ 946 

Edpr (the Peaceable) ^ 

Edward (the Martyr) 979 


SAXONS 


Reigned 

Ethelred II. (Ae Unready) A.O. 979-ioij 

.. .. Retired on Sweyn’s Proclania- 

tion; restored (in Canute s absence) on 

Sweyn's death 1014-10x6 

Edmund II. (Ironside) divided the Kingdom 

wltli Canute for seven months 10x6 

DANES. 

Swejm ' XOX3-XOU 

Canute 1017-1035 

Harold I X035-1040 

Hardicanute 1040-1043 

• SAXONS. RESTORED. 

Edward the Coiife* sor 1043-1066 

Harold II xo66 


II.— FROM THE CONQUEST 


WiUiam I. . 

NORMANS. 
Access. Died. 
.... 1066 1087 


Reigned 

(Y<»rs). 

31 

Willi.-un II. 

.... 1087 xioo 

43 

*3 

Henry 1. . . 

.... zioo Z135 

67 

35 

Stephen . . 

.... 113s **S4 

SO 

*8 

Henry II. . 

PLANTAGENETS. 
.... 1154 1189 

S« 

35 

Richard I. . 

.... 1189 tXM 

.... 1199 1316 

4a 

xo 

John . . . . 

50 

*7 

Henry III. . 

.... 1316 1373 


56 

Edward 1. . 

.... 1373 1307 


3S 

Edward II. 

.... 1307 13*7 

43 


Edward III 


65 

SO 

Richard 11. 

.... 1377 Dep. 1399 

34 

33 

Henry IV. . 

HOUSE OF LANCASTER. 

. . .1399 * 4*3 47 

*3 

Henry V. . 

.... 14*3 *4W 

J4 

9 

Henry VI. . 

.... 1433 Dep. 1461 

49 

39 

Edward IV. 

HOUSE OF YORK. 
.... 1461 1483 

4* 

aa 

Edward V. . 

.... 1483 1483 

*3 

0 

Ricliatd 111. 

.... 1483 1485 

35 

a 

Henry VIT. 

TUDORS. 

.... 1485 1509 

S 

34 

Henry VI 11. 

.... 1909 *547 

56 

16 

38 

Edward VI. 

.... *547 * 5 .S 3 

6 


TO THE PRESENT DAT. 


Reigned 

Access. Died. Age. (Year!>)L 

Mary 1 1553 *558 43 5 

EUzabetli 1609 70 44 

STUARTS. 

James I. (VI. of 

Scotland) .... 1603 1605 59 93 

Charles 1 1625 ^^h. xSm 48 34 

Commonwealth declared May 19, 1649, 

Oli«ier CromwelU Lord Protestor 1653-8. 
Richard Cromwell, Lord Protector 1658-9. [actual 

Charles II 1649 i 6 fi 5 S 5 ss 

James II iG^ Abdicated Age (al 

death in exile m 1701) 68. Reigned 3 years. 

William 111. and 1703 51 

Mary 11 1 *“®! 1694 33 

Amie 1703 1714 49 


1 


George I. . 

HOUSE OF HANOVER. 

. . . 1714 1727 67 

George 11 . 

... 1737 

1760 77 

George III 
George IV. 

. . 1760 

.... i8ao 

z8bo 8f 

1830 68 

Willbni IV. 

.... 1830 

*»37 73 

Victoria . . 

.... 1837 

T901 Et 


HOUSE OF SAXE-COBUKC 
Edward VII .... 1901 1910 69 

George V. . . . . 1910 


*3 

33 

59 

10 
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THE ROYAL FAMILY, 


His Majesty George V., King of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the Briti^ 
Dominions beyond the seas, Eni|>eror of India, born 
June 3, 8865 ; married July 6, 1893, to Pnneess Mary 
ofTeckfbom May 36, z^); succeeded his lather. 
King Edward VIL, May 6, 191a 
CHILDREN. 

Prince of Wales (Edward AUiert Christian George 
Andrew Patrick Mvid), bom June 33. 1894; Prince 
Albert Frederick Arthur George of Wales, bom 
December 14. 1^5: Princess victoria Alexandra 
AKce Mary of Wales, bom April 35. 1897 ; Prince 
Henry William Frederick Albert, born March 31, 
1900; Prince George Edward Alexander Edmund, 
bom December so, 1903; Prince John Charles 
Francis, bom July is, 1905. 

SISTERS LIVING. 

Princess Louise Victoria Alexandra Daginar (Princess 
Royal), bom February ao. 1867; married Ji:!y 
188^ tlie Duke of Fife, K.T., and lia.s lssiic— La<» 
Alexandra Victoria Alberta Edwms Louise Dun, 
horn May 17, 1891 (married to Prince Arthur of 
Connaught, October 15, ipij) ; Lady Maud Alexandra 
Victoria Georgina Bertha Dii(T, lK>pi April 3, 1893. 

Princess Victoria Alexandra Olga Mary, bom July 6, 
1868. 

Princess Maud Cliarlotte Mary Victoria, liom Novem- 
ber afi. 1860, married July 33, 1806, Prince Charles, 
and son of the then Crown Prince of Denmark. 
The Utter succeeded *0 the Danish throne on 
January 39. 1906, Pilnce Cliarles having meanwhile 


been chosen to rule over Norway. He was crowneo 
King Haakon VII., on June aa, 1906, and he and 
Queen Maud have a son. Olav (born Tulyia, 1903J, 
who thereupon became Crown Prince of Norway. 

BROTHERS DECEASED. 

Albert V. C. E. (Duke of Clarence and Avondale), 
bom January 8, x86a; died January 14, x8^. 

Alexander J. C. A., bom April 6, 1871 ; died April 7, 
zByz. 

UNCLES AND AUNTS LIVING. 

Duke of Comiaught (Arthur William Patrick Alben), 
bom May i, 1850. 

Princess Christian of Scldeswig-Holstein (Helena 
Augusta Victoria), lx>m May 5, 1846. 

Duchess of Argyll, formerly Marchioness of Lome 
(H.R.H. Princess Louise Caroline Alberta), born 
March 18, 1848. 

Pruiccss Henry of Battenberg (Beatrice Mary Victoria 
Feodora), born April 14, 1857. whose only daughter, 
the Princess Victoria Eugenie (Ena), was married to 
King Alfonso of Spain on May 31, 1906. 

UNCLES AND AUNTS DECEASED. 

Prince Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh, afterwards Duke 
of Saxe-Obburg and Gotha, bom 1844 . died 19110. 

Prince Leopold, Duke of Albany, bom 1853; died 
1884. His son, Prince diaries Edward, became 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha in 1900, on his 
uncle's deniLse. 

Empress (Frederick) of Germany (mother of Kaisei 
William 11.), bom 1840; died 1902. 
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TABLE OF PRECEDENCY, 


The Sovereign. 

The Prince of Wales. 

Other Sons of the Sovereign. 

Brother (or brothers, when more than one) of the 
Sovereign, Sovereign's Uncles. Soverei^i's 
Nephews, Ambassadors, 

The Arclibishop of Canterbury. 

(In Scotland, Moderator of the General Assembly if in 
attendance at a royal iunction.] 

The Lord High Chancellor. 

The Archbishop of York. 

Prime Minister. 

Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 

The Lord President of the Council. 

The Lord Privy Seal. 

The Lord Great Cliamberlnin. 

Lord High Constable. 

The Earl Marsli.a!. 

The Lord Steward of His Majesty's Household. 
The Lord Chamberlain. 

The last five rank above all Peers of their own degree. 
Dukes, according to their Patents of Creition. 

X. Of England ; 

3. Of Scotland ; 

3. Of Great Britain ; 

4. Of Ireland : 

5. Those created since the Union. 
Marquesses, according to their Patents, in the same 

order as Dukes. 

Dukes' eldest Sons. 

Earls, accordbg to their Patents, in the same order as 
Dukes. 

Marquesses' eldest Sons. 

Dukes' younger Sons. 

Viscounts, according to their Patents, in tlie same 
order as Dukes. 

Earls' eldest Sons. 

Marque.sses' younger Sons. 

Bishops of London, Durham, and Winchester. 

All other English Bishops, according to their 
seniority of Consecration. 

Bishops of the Insh Church, created before 1869, 
according to seniority. 

Secretaries of State, if of the degree of a Baron. 
Barons, according to their Patents, in the same order 
as Dukes. 

Speaker of liie Hou<^e of Commons. 

Tro.isurcr of H.M.'s Hou.sehoUl. 
Comptroller of H.M 's Household. 

Master ot the Horse. 
Vice-Chamberlain of Household. 

Secretaries of State under the degree of Barons. 
Viscounts' eldest Sons. 

Earls' younger Sons. 

Barons’ eldest Sons. 

Knights of the Garter. 

Pnvy Councillors. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

Lord Chief Justice King's Bench. 

Master of the Rolls. 

The Lords Justices of Appeal. 

Lords of Appeal. ^ 

Judges according to seniority. 

Viscounts' younger Sons. 

Barons' younger Sons. 

Sons of LMc Peers. 


Baronets of England, Scotland, Ireland, and United 
Kingdom, according to date of Patents. 

Knights of the Thistle. 

Knights of St. Patrick. 

Knights Grand Cross of the Bath. 

Knights Grand Commanders of the Star of India. 

Knights Grand Cross of St. Michael and St George. 

Knights Grand Commanders of the Indian Empire. 

Knights Grand Cross of the Royal Victorian O^er. 

Knights Commanders of the Bath. 

Knights Commanders of the Star of India. 

Knights Commanders of St. Michael and St. George. 

Knights Commanders of the Indian Empire. 

Knights Commanders of the Royal Victorian Order. 

Commanders of the Royal Victorian Order. 

Knights Bachelors. 

Judges of County Courts 
Companions of the Bath. 

Companions of the Star of India. 

Companions of St. Michael and St. George. 

Coniv>anions of the Indian Empire. 

Members 4th Class of the Royal Victorian Order. 

Companions of the Distinguished Service Order. 

Members 5th Class of the Royal Victorian Order. 

Eldest Sons of younger Sons of Peers. 

Baronets' eldest Sons. 

Eldest Sons of Knights 

1. Garter; 

2 . Thistle; 

3. St. Patrick ; 

4. The Bath; 

5. Star of India; 

6. St. Michael and St. George; 

7. Indian Empire; 

8. Royal Victoruii Order ; 

9. Knights Bachelors. 

Younger Sons of the younger Sons of Peers. 
Baronets' younger Sons. 

Younger Sons of Knights m the same order as eldest 
Sons. 

Gentlemen entitled to bear arms. 

Women rank as their husbands or as their eldest 
brothers; hut the daughter of a peer marrying a 
Comiiioner retains her title as Lady or Honourable. 
Daughters of Peers rank next after the wives of their 
elder bnithers, and before their younger brothers' 
wives. Daughters of Peers marrying Peers of lower 
degree are given only Jliencerortn the same order cf 
precedency as that of their husbands; thus the 
daughter of a Duke marrying a Baron ranks as 
Baroness (mly. while her sisters married to commoners 
would retain their rank and take precedence of the 
Baroness. Official rank on the husliand's part does 
not afford recognised similar iireccdence to the wjfe. 
There .iru three Orders confined to Ladies : the Order 
of Victoria and Albert, the Crown 01 India, and the 
Royal Red Cross, but no special precedence attaches 
to such membership. 

Precedence is formed by statute, patent, or usage, 
but the chief regulations reg.-ircling the order of 
precedence were settled by Parliament in the reign 
of Henry VIII. 

Precedence locally, in county or city, has not been 
promulgated byrvntten code, but in any county the 
Lord Lieutenant liatiirally stands first, followed by the 
Sheriff, In London and other Municipal Corpora- 
tions>-civ{c or borough— the aldennen, sheriffs, and 
chief officers have precedence in the order named 
after the Mayor (or Lord Mayor, a.s the case may be); 
the Livery coming next, where such is existent. 
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IN WRITING LETTERS TO PERSONS 
OF RANK 

THE PROPER FORM OF ADDRESS IS AS FOLLOWS: 


TO THE king. 

Stjfin: Sir. 

Conclude ■ I remain, 

Your Majesty’s faithful and dutiful Servant. 
Superscribe : 

To the Kini^’s Most Excellent Majesty, etc. 

THE Queen. 

Madam. 

1 remain, 

Witli profound veneration. 

Your Majf:.sty's most faithful Servant. 

Superscribe : 

To the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, etc. 

THE PRINCE (OR PRlNCEb-Sj OF WALES 
Sir (or Madam). 

1 remain. 

With the greatest respect. 

Sir for Madam), 

Your Royal Highness's most dutiful 

and most devoted Servant. 

Superscribe ; 

To His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, K.G. 

To Her Royal H^nebS the Princess of Wales 
PRINCES AND PRINCES.SKS OF THE BLOOD 
ROYAL. 

Madam (or Sir). 

1 remain. Madam (or Sir). 

Your Royal Highness's most huinhle 

and obedient Servant 

Superscribe : 

To Her Royal Highncs.s the Princess of, etc , or To 

His Koval Highness the Duke of C ; or To Her 

Royal Highness the Duchess of C ; or To Hu» 

(or Her) Royal Highness Prince H— » (or Prmcess 

^ DUKES. NOBILITY. 

My Lord Duke. 

I remain, my Lord Duke, 

Your Grace’s most obedient Servant. 

SuiMsrscrlbe ; 

To His Grace the Duke of A , K T., etc., etc., etc. 

MARQUISES. 

My Lord Marc}uis. 

Concluding as in the case of a Duke, but with 
" Lordship ’mii lieu of Gr.ict " 

Superscribe : 

To the most Honourable the Marquis of Ripon, K.G., 
etc., etc., etc. 

Earls, Viscounts, and Barons. 

My Lord. 

Conclude as to a Marquis. 

Superscribe : 

To the Right Honoumble the E.irl ot ; or To The 

Right Honourable the Lord Viscount ; or To 

The Right Honourable Lord . > 

Baronets and Knigh rs. ^ 

Sir. 

1 remain, Sir, Your most obedient Servant. 
Superscribe : 

Sir Francis T , Bart . ; or Sir John B— , etc., etc., 

etc. 

/TrwRf J?ujfes.' Madam 1 remain, Madam. 
Your Grace’s most obedient Servant. Superscribe: 

To Her Grace the Duchess of O . 

IfYw ^ Marquises: Madam. I remain, Madam, 
Your Liulybhips most obedient Servant. Superscribe : 
To the most Honourable tlio Marehioness of Q— . 

Earls, discounts, and Barons: Begin and 
end as to a Marchioness. SupenuHbe : The Right 
Hoiioimble the Countess of or The Ri^t 

Honourable the Lady Viscountess — — ; or The Ripit 
Honourable Lady . 

Madam. X remain, 
Madam, Your most obedient Servant. Superscribe : 
Lady , 


CLERGY. 

ARCHBISHOP. 

My Lord Archbishop. 

1 remain, my Lord Archbishop, 

Your Grace'.s must obedient Servant 

Superscribe ; 


Right Hon and Most Kev. the Archbishop of Aruu^h. 
I'he other Ins)i Archbishop (Dublin) is addressee in 
the same style as the Englisli Archbishops. 

Bishops. 

My Lord Bishop. 

1 rrinain, niy Lord Bishop, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient Servant. 
Superscribe : 

To the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of , etc., 

etc., etc. 

Colonial Bishops are addressed in the same manner 
as those of HngUiid. Bisho|>s of the Episcopalian 
Church of Scoilciuci and of the United States are not 
addressed by the title of Lord, and letters begin: 
Right Reverend Sir, and end : I remain. Right 
Reverend Sir, Your most obedient .Servant. Super- 
scribe : The Right Reveretid Bishop [surname 

sunplyj. 

DEANS. 

Reverend Sir 

1 remain. Reverend Sir. 

Your most obedient Servant. 

Superscribe ‘ 

Tile Very Reverend Tbe Dean of — . 
ARCHDEACONS. 

Begin and end as to a Duan, and superscribe : The 
Venerable The Archdeacon . 

^ JUDICIAL OFFICERS. 

LORD CHANCELLOR. 

My Lord. 

I hive the honour to be, with great respect. 

Vui'r I.oidship’s most obedient Servant. 
Superscribe : 

The Right Honourable Tim Lord Chancellor, etc., 
etc., etc. 

Lords of Appeal in Ordinary. 

As to Lord Clianccllui. 

Su|>erscril>u : 

The Riglit Honourable Lord . 

Lord Chief Tusticr 
As to Lord Chdiicellor. 

Superscribe : 

The Right Honourable The Lord Chief Justice of 
England 

Master of the Rolls. 

My I..ord (or Sir). 

I have the honour to be. My Lord (or Sir), 
Your most obedient Servant. 

Superscribe : 

To the Right Honourable Lord (or Sir ), 

Master of the Rolls ; or His Honour The Master 
of the Rolls. 

Lords )UhncE.s of appeal. 

Sir (onlv addressevl as “My Lord" vdien on the 
Bench) 

1 have the Imnour to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient and hm.ible Servant. 
Superscribe : 

The Right Hon The Lord Justice : or The Right 

Hon. Sir , Lora Justice of Appeal 

Lord hfAVOR. 

Tlie Riglit Honourable the Lord Mayor of — 

My i.ord 

Your Lordship's obedient Servant, 

Superscribe ; 

The Right Hon. The Lord Mayor of 
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POPULATION OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


British Empire (19x1) 404,300.231 Irie of Man, Channel Isles, etc 148,934 

United Kii^om 45.3x6,665 Colonies, Dependencies, etc 358,934,602 

COMPARATIVE DECENNIAL RETURNS FOR THE BRITISH ISLES. xSix-zpix. 

The total population of the British Isles as a whole Sox 1911 showed an Increase of 3.757,934 on the population 
of 1901, The number of mhabited houses in t909-xo was 9,060.520, showii^ an mcrease of 1x4,420 on 
the number <m the previous year. 

ENGLAND AND WALES. . SCOTLAND. 


Year. 

Total 

Population. 

DeceRnial 

Increase. 

Per Cent 

Year. 

Total 

Population. 

Increase 
or Decrease. 

Per Cent. 

tSii 

xo, 164,256 

1,271,720 

14.OD 

x8xi 

1.805,864 

>97.444 

xa'27 

i8ax 

12,000,236 

1.835.980 

X 8'06 

1821 

2.091,521 

285.657 

158a 

1831 

X 4 ,x 56 . 9 « 

>.896.561 

15*80 

1831 

8.364,386 

272,865 

>3*04 

■841 

15 « 9 X 4 .X 48 

a.<w 7 . 3 S> 

14-48 

1841 

2,620^x84 

355.798 

10*82 

2851 

17,927,609 

3.013.461 

12*89 

1851 

2.888.742 

968.558 

10*25 

t86x 

20,066,224 

2,1^,615 

11*90, 

1861 

3.062.294 

>73.553 

6 00 


22,7x2,266 

2,6^,042 

13*21 

1871 

3,360,0x8 

397.734 

9*72 

r88i 

aS.974.439 

3 .^.t 73 

14-36 

x8Bx 

3 . 735*573 

375.555 

li‘i8 

X891 

29,002,525 

3,028.086 

11 '65 

1891 

4.025.647 

290.074 

777 

X901 

3a.5a7.843 

3.523.550 

12*17 

xpox 

4.472.103 

446.456 

11 09 

X91X 

36,075.269 

•3.547.426 

xo'90 

1911 

4.759.445 

287,34a 

6-4 



IRE 

LAND. 


Year. 

Total 

Population. 

Increase 
or Decrease. 

Per Cent. 

1831 

7.767.401 

965.574 

14-19 

1841 

8.175.X24 

^ 407.723 

5-25 

>851 

6.553.385- 

•1.622.739 

•« 9 ' 8 S 

180Z 

5.798.967 

•753.418 

•ii‘30 


S.412.377 

•^.590 

•6*67 

xB8x 

5.174.836 

•237.541 

•4-39 

1891 

4,704,750 

•470,086 

•9-08 

1901 

4 . 458,775 

•245.975 

* 5'33 

19ZZ 

4,381.951 

•76.824 

* 1*7 


Total 

Population. 


• Indicates decrease in the decennial penod 
marked in Ireland and in the Islands as a whole, a 
from the mainland. 


Increase 
or Decrease. 

Per C< 

321 

0*22 

x.191 

083 

•3.378 

* 2*34 

6,582 

4-66 

2.757 

1-86 

>.436 1 



BRITONS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

It Ls estimated tliat nearly 3,000,000 natives of the United Kiiiffdoin reside in foreign countries, and the 
billowing returns are given of British residents in the undermentioned countries 


United States . 
France . . . 
Argentine . . 
Geniiany . . 
Italy .... 
Spain .... 


2,791,403 

Belgium 

34.892 

Switzerland 

26,849 

Chill 

> 6,793 

Austna-Htiiigary 

8.768 

China 

7.759 

Egypt 

5.235 

Portugal 


LONDON BOROUGHS. 

Apart from the great local governing bodies of the London County Council and the ancient Corporation 
of the City, there arc in London si separate borough councils. The following is a list of these boroughs, with 
the area in hcres, and the number of aldermen and councillors elected in each, in addition to a Mayor : — 


Borough. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Aider- 

men. 

Coun 

cillors. 

Acreage. 

Borough. 

Popula- 

lation. 

Alder- 

men. 

Coun- 

cillors. 

Acreage. 

Battersea . . . 

>67.793 

9 

54 

2,169 

Kensington . . . 

172.317 

zo 

60 

2,188 

Bermondsey . . 

124.739 

0 

54 


Ltinbetli .... 

298.058 

10 

60 

4.105 

Bethnal Green . 

128,282 

5 

30 

Lewisham . . . 

>60,834 

7 

42 

7,011 

Camberwell . . 

261,328 

ro 

do 

4 . 4 SO 

Maryleboiie . . . 
P.idaiiigton . . . 

116,245 

10 

60 

1.506 

Chelsea .... 

66.385 

6 

J6 

650 

142.376 

zo 

60 

1,400 

Deptford . . . 

109.498 

6 

36 

*•574 

Pancras, St. . . . 

218.453 

10 

60 

2,^2 

Flnsbuiy . . . 

87.923 

9 

s* 

588 

Poplar 

162,442 

7 

42 

2,333 

Fulham .... 

>53.284 

6 

36 

1,701 

Shoreditch . . . 

111.463 

7 

42 

648 

Greenwich . . . 

93.977 

5 

r 

1 3.837 

Southwark . . . 

W 1.907 

^,024 

10 

60 

1.119 

Hackney . . . 

222,587 

zo 

60 

3.299 

Stepney .... 
Stoke Newington 

10 

60 

1,765 

Hammersmitli . 

121,521 

6 

36 

2,286 

50.669 

5 

30 

868 

Hampstead . . 

85,510 

7 

42 

2,248 

%/andswortli . . 

311.360 

10 

60 

9>>o6 

Hotbom .... 

49.357 

7 

42 

409 

Westminster . . 

160,277 

10 

60 

3.555 

Islington . . . 

327.403 

10 

60 

3,109 

Woolwich. . . . 

121.403 


36 

8.296 
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LEADING LONDON CLUBS. 


Following the General Club List is eiven a separate list containing^ particulars of the Principal London Clubs 
for l^adiub, or to whicii they are admitted to meinbersliip Jointly with C>entleiiien. 


Name. 

r.st. 

Club House. 

Entrance 

Fe^a. 

Annual 

Sutis. 

Nature of Club. 

Aero (Roy.il) . . . 

1902 

x66, Piccadilly, W. . . . 

Ctuineas. 

2 

Ciuineas. 

2 

Advancement of aeronautics. 

Albemarle .... 

1874 

37, Dover-st., W 

S 

5 

Ladies as well as gentlemen. 

Alninck’s 

1908 

ao, Berkeley's!,. W. . . 


7 ‘'^'S 

Social. 

Alpine 

1857 

23, Savile-row, W, ... 

4 


Mountain climbinf;. 

Army and Navy officer. «. 

Army and N«\> . 

J837 

36, l*all Mall. S.W. , . - 


7 Sc 10 

Arthur’s 


69, St. Jaiiies'S'St., S W. 

3 ‘* 

11 & re 

SOLl.ll. 

Arts 

40, Dover-st., W 

jt ro share, 

7 

Followers of art, literature, or 

Atlienocum .... 

and 

18^ 

1824 

107. Pall M.'ill, S.W. . . 

idiis £tt 

8 

science. 

For men of liteniture, art, science. 

Atlantic 

rgoa 

ry Sc 18, Dover-st , W. . 

£■'5 , 

Ic 

and other distiii{;uislied persons 
An;'lo-Aiiierican sonal. 

Atistial.isi.'in . . . 
Atithuis’ 

i8i>8 

1891 

24. St. M.tr3' Axe, 1 C. . 
2. Whitehall Court, S.W. 

Suspend! d 

j 64 

5 * 3 

Authors .and litcr.iry journalists. 

Automobile, Koy.d 

1897 

Pall Mall, S.W 

0 

81V: 5 

Social and those interested in motor- 

IlachelorV .... 

1R81 

7 & 8, 11,101111011 -fil.. W 
100. Picndilly, W. . , . 


ir» 

mg and allied iiidusines. 

Social 

liocltninton .... 

1876 

JO 

8 

Sporting and coaching. 

Il.Tldwiu 

1887 

79a, Pall Mall. S.W. 

34, I>jvcr-st,, \S , ... 

10 

«; 

Socul. 

Bath 

l8(y4 

.to 

10 

Suci.d, athletic, siMiiuiiine, etc. 

Hecfstcnlc 

i«7ti 

9, Gretn-st., 1 .euesler- 


6 

Social. 

Boodle's 


sq W.C. 

28, St. J.inies's St , .S.W 

-ST 

IT 

Nun‘politic.d, soriai. 

British Ch'‘'.s . . . 

L 

5. Whitehall Court, S.W. 
ij, St James's-sq., .S.W. 
St. laiiies's-st. S.W. . . 


... 

Chess. 

British hnipirc . . 
Hnxtks's . ... 

igio 

1764 

.3 • 

HA 6 

11 

Political and sot i.d 

Biirlmf^ton .... 

1806 

17, Savile-row, W. ... 


5 

Artists and art colU^ctors. 

Caledumau . . . 

1898 

3fj, C harles • si., bt. 

, 

8.0 45 

Scottish. 

Camera . 

1910 

J.ames’s, S.W. 

IT. John-st., Adelphi, 


T /.«i:3 

Photography. 

Carlton 

1832 

94. Pali Mall. .S.W . . . 

/.v- 

10 A’ 

Conserv-ative. 

t jivalrv 

i8qo 

127, IVcadiliy, W. . . . 

/V' 

ir. A' 11 

Oflicei^ r.t the momitcd forces.. 

City Atlieii.t uiii . . 
City Carlton . . . 

i8gi 

18O8 

Aiiffel Court, F.C. . . . 
24P^37, St. Swithui's-Une, 

Walbrook, E.C. .... 

5 

£.1 lOS 

'''*■'5 1 

Conservative. 

City' Liberal . . . 

1874 

None 


I.iheral. 

C ity of l.ondoii . . 
City of l.ondon 

183= 

19, Old Br^iad st., P-..C. . 


10 

Merchants, rankers, etc. 

1852 

7, Grocers’ 1 bill-court. 

None 


Chess and social 

Chess 

City University 

1894 

Poultry, K.(^ 

St. Peter’s - chambers. 

5 

6 

Social. 

Cobden. . . . 

1866 I 

Comlnll, F. C. 
Bruadnay Court, West- 

None 

I 

Free Ir.idc 

Cocoa 1 ‘ree .... 

1746 i 

minster, S.W. 

64, .St James’s-st,, S,W. 

M 

7 At s 

Social. 

Culoiii.'il Club . . . 

J899 

4. Wliitohall-court, S.W. 

5 

5. 2 A: I 

Social for Coloiiials 

Consr^rvath f . 

1840 

74, .St, Jaiiies’s-iit., S,W. 

T' 

10 

Politicvd. 

Constitutional . . . 

1883 j 

N ortluimbt'rlaiid-iivcnue. 

15 or ic 

7 or 4 

Political 

Devonian 

189X 

W.C. 

Southampton-row, W.C. 
SO. St. Jaiiies's-st., S.W. 



i 44 

Social .and county 

Devonshire .... 

J87S 

»S 

10 

Liberal. 

Dutch 

East India United 

1873 

1849 

3X. Sackville-st., W. . . 
16. St. James's-sq., S.W. 

None 

£S7 

10 & i 10&. 

Indian, military, luval, and civil 

Service 

Eccentric . ... 

1R90 

21. Shaft esbury-ave., W. 
3. Cun»toi-st., Cluuiccry- 

10 

3 

services. 

Social. 

Eldon . . . . 1 

1877 

None 

4 Ae 

Legal and social 

F.imicrs' . . 

1842 

lane, W.C. 

2, Whltehall-court, S.W. 

1 X 

3*8 

Agricultural and social. 

My Fishers’ 

1844 

36, IMccadilly, W. ... 

1 ^ 

3 town, 
country 
10 

Angler? only. 

GarHck 

1831 

Garricle-street, W.C. . . 

30 

Theatrical, literary', and sot ral 

Golfers 

1893 

Whitehall-court, S.W. . 

L None 

S .3 A t 

Golf and social. 

t#reen Room . . . 

1877 

46, Leiccster-sq 

[ 6 

5 

Dramatic, musical, literary, artistlc. 

Gresham 

1843 

z, Gresliam-place, E.C. . 

10 

lu 

Mcrchants, bankers, etc. 
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Name. 

Est. 

Club House. 

Entrance 

Fees. 

Annual 

Subs. 

Ctrosvenor . • , . 

x88!3 

Piccadilly 

Guineas. 

None 

Gumedb. 
10 A: 8 

Guards’ 

Gun, The . . • . 

1813 

i8te 

70, Pall Mall, S.W . . . 
Wood-lane, Notting-liill, 


£xtAe;£;io 

£10 

Ilurlingham • . . 

x868 

W., and Brook-st.. W. 
Fiilltani, S W 

20 A; 10 

8Ars 

Isthmian 

1383 

105, Piccadilly, W. . . . 

xo 

10 & 7 

Junior Army and 

1902 

Horse Guards' -avenue. 

xo 

10 

Navy 

Junior Athenieum . 

1R64 

S.W. 

116, Piccadilly, W. . . . 

None 

10 

Junior C,irltoii , . 

1864 

30 to 33 Pall M.1II .... 

37 

10 

Junior Conserv.ative 

18R9 

43, 44. Albeinariv-st.. W. 

None 

4& 2 

Junior Constitutioii'l 

1887 

loi, Piccadilly, W. . . . 

TO & 6 

5*3 

Junior Naval and 

1899 

9b, Piccadilly, W. ... 

None 

loA: 8 

Military 

Junior United Ser- 

1827 

Charles-st, St. James's. 

£40 

8 


Le.inder 1839 j 

London Rowings . — 

Lord’s (M.C C.) . 1787 I 

Managers' .... 1906 
Marlborough . . . 1869 

M A ry Icbone C ricket 1787 

Motor IQ07 

Municipal and 190:1 
County 

National .... f845 

National Libentl . 1882 
National Sporting . 1891 

Naval and Military 1862 
New 1893 

New Oxford and 1884 
Cambridge . . . 

New Reform . . . 1900 
New University . . 1804 

Northern Counties. rSgt 

O.P jgcKi 

Oriental 1824 I 

Orleans ...... 1877 1 

Oxford and Cain- 1830 , 
bridge 

Oxford and Cam- 1899 
bridge Musical 
Phyllis Court . . . 1905 

Playgoers' .... 1884 
Polyglot 1905 

Portland i3r6 

Pratt's 1841 


! 8, Savile Row, W. ... 
Riversule, Putney. S W., 
and Henlcy-oii- fhaitie-. 

Putney, S.W 

St Jolm'sWood.Td..N.W. 
5. wardour-st.. "W. . . . 
5a, Pall Mall. S.W. . . . 
.St.Jotm’sWoo<l-rd..N.\V 
Coventry-st., W. . . . . 
AVhitdiall-court. S.W. . 

I, Whitehall - gardens. 
S.W. 

Whitoball-plare. .S.W. . 
Kii^^t., Covem garden. 


Suspended 
5 & 2 


Prince’s 1853 

PiibliciSchocils . . 1909 

Quekett 1865 

Queen’s 1886 

Raleigh 1858 

Ramblers 1909 

Kanelagh 1894 

Reformi 1836 

Royal London >838 
Yacht 

Royal Societies , . 1894 ' 

Roy.aI Thames. . . 1775 I 
Royal Water Colour 1R84 
St. George’s Chess. I 1826 
St. James's .... 1857 
St. Stephen’s ... 1870 


94. Ptccadllly, W. ... 40 

4, Grafton-bt., W. ... so 

68. Fall Mall, S.W. .. . 10 

TO, Adelphi-ter., W.C. . None 

St. Jarncs's-st., 10 & 20 

2, Savile Row, W. ... None 

i Adclplii Hotel, W C. . . 

‘ t 8, Haiiover-sq., W. . . 

I 29, King-st.. S.W, . . . 30 

. 71. Vail Mall, S.W. .. . 40 

47, Loicester-sq., W. . . 2 

IIctiley-nn-Tluines . . £10 xos. 

Cranhoiirn-st., W.C, , . s} 

4, Southampton Row, — 

W.C. 

9, St. Jaiiies’s-sq., S.W. 10 

14, Park. Place, St. None 

James's, S.W. 

7, Wine Office Court, i 

W.C. 

4, s, Park Place, St, None 

James’s, S.W. 

197, Knightbliridgc, S.W. None 

ig, Berkeley -St., W, . . a 

20, Hanover-sq., W, , . None 

West Kensington, VV . ~ 

16, Regenl-st., S.W. . . 10 

ai7, Kniglitsbridge ... ^ 

Barnes, S.W 2o’& 10 

104, Pall Mall, S.W. . . ^40 

2, Sfltvile-row, W., and None 

6^ St, James’s-st.. .S.W, i 

So and 81, PlccAlilly, W, Suspended 

Pall Mall East .1 

87, St. James’s>st.. S.W. *• 2 . 

I0& PiccadlUy. W. ... 25 

I, Bridge-st., S.W. ... 10 


Nature of Club. 


£10 Pigeon siiooters. 

8 At 5 Polo and pigeon shooting. 

io&'7 University and public school men 
and officer., of Anny and Navy. 

10 Fighting services. 

in Social. 

10 Conservative. 

4 & 2 Conservative. 

5 & 3 Conservative. 

10& 8 Commissioned officers. 

8 Officers of Army and Navy. 

5 To promote dog breeding, etc. 

2 Ac I For rowing men. 

2 Amateur rowing. 

3 Sec M.C.C. below. 

2 Theatrical Managers, 

in Social. 

£t^ f Ticket, tennis, etc. 

5 Social and motoring 

t, 3 & 3 Social, municipal officers. 

4) to 7 1 Protestant. 

6 Ac 3 Liberal. 

6 & 4 Athletic and soci<il. 

10 Army aiul Navy. 

7 Ar 4, Social. 

10^ 6 

— Oxford and Cambridge University 

men. 

x) Adv.anced I.iberal. 

9 Meniliersof Oxford and Cambridge 

Universities. 

7 Ac 5 Non-political, 

rj Theatre-goers. 

9 Social. 

70 Sorial. Ladies admitted as guests. 

9 MendTfTs ol Oxford and C,inibridgc 

Universities. 

3 At X Chamber music nnd soc’i.il. 

£s 55. River headquarters, social and 

sporting. 

3 Lovers t>rthe theatre. 

2 A{ 1 Luiguiscic attainments. 

ro Social and non-poKtical. 

5 Sociid. 

3 town, Jounmiistic. 

I country 

' 2 & I Conservative. 

7 Rarqiipts. tennis, .'iiul social. 

4, 2 Ac X Old Public School Boys, 

los. For workmg iiiicroscopists and 

students. 

5 Ac 3 Cricket, football, athletic sports. 

10 Social, 

5 A: 3 Social, ladies and gentlemen. 

10 Social, polo, golf, etc. 

10 Liberal. 

7 Yachting. 

6 town A.itcrarv, scientific, artistic. 

8 At 6 racluing. 

X Art and social. 

3 Chess. 

11 Diplomatic. 

10 ' Conservative. 
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Name. 

Est. j Club House. 

Entrance 

Fees. 

Annual 

Subs. 

Nature of Clubk 

Savagel 

1857 1 Adelphi-terrace, W.C. . 
1808 1 107. Piccadilly. W. . . . 

Guineas. 

s 

Guineas. 

5 

Art, literature, drama, etc. 

Savilc 

10 

6 

Social. 

Smithfield .... 

T798 * 12, Hanover-sq., W. . . 
1893 ' 8, St. Jaines's-sq., S.W. . 
18O9 8^ St. jam«s's-st., S.VV. 

None. 

X 

Livestock interests. 

Shorts 

'umtehed House . 
Travellers' .... 

10 

3 * & V 

Social and athletics. 

10 

ro 

Social. 

1819 106. Pall Mall, S.W. . . 

10 

10 & XI 

Travellers. 

Turf 




Sportmn' and social. 

Social, non-pohtical. 

Union 

1822 j 1 rafak^r-sq., S W. . . 

21 

10 

United Arts .... 

— 3^, Dover-st., W. . . . . 

— 

— 

Political (Unionist). 

United Emi lire . . 

X904 ; 117, Piccadilly, W. . . . 
1815 1 116, 119^ Pall Mall, S.W. 

2 & I 

6, 4 dr r 

Tariff Reform. 

United Service . . 

j 6'30 

£io home 

Officers of Army and Navy ; Field 

United University . 

1822 1 1, Suffolk-st., Pall Mail . 

• 

40 

^labroad 

8 

Officers Militia and Yeomanry. 
Members of Universities. 

Urban 

— 1 Aiideiton’s Hotel, Fleet- 


— 

l.iterary and social. 

Victoria 

st , E.C. 

18^7 ' We11inKton-st., W.C. . . 

1 

6 

Social and snortinff. 

SocLiI. ladies admitted as visitors. 

Wclimfrton .... 
Westminster . . . 

1885 i T, Grosvenor-place. S.W. 

1 

TO 

— • 3, Whitehall-coiirt, .S.W. 

1 

5, 2. & I 

Church of ktiErLand. 

Whitefriars .... 

1867 ' Anderton's Hotel. Fleet- 

— 

2 

Literature and art. 

WhitehaU 

1 st..E.C. 

1864 Prlnce's-st., S.W. . . . 



»o, 5, 1 

t Social. 

White’s 

*7 JO ' 37* St. Jamcs's*st., S.W. 
1™ 13, St. james‘s-sq., S.W. 

*5 

TI 

1 

1 

i 

1 

Windham 

3T 

£io 

1 

Social. 

Wireless Society of i 

T nnctnii ^ 

1913 1 107, Hatton-gardcii, E.C. 

los. Of!. 

Furtherance of wireless tclenfraphy. 

Yonck 

1889 J 30, Bedford-st , W.C. . . 

" 1 

£ 

T.iterary, dramatic, artistic. 


LADIES’ CLUBS IN LONDON. 

With the Principil Clulw to which Udies are admitted to mcinticrship jointly witJi CIcMtUoiii'n 


Albemarle . . 
Alexandra . . . . 
Automobile 

(Ladies' Section) 
Bath (Ladies' Sec- 
tion) 

Enterprise . . . . 

Halcyon 

L.'idies* Army and 
Navy 


Ladies' Emiiire 
Ladies' Field . 
Lyceum . . . 


Ntw Century . 

New Hmiiress . 
NewHra . . . 
New Victorian 
Pioneer .... 
Sesame .... 
University . . 


Victoria . 
AVnters' 


Fst. 

Club House. 

hiitMticc 

bees. 

A.mnal 

S.,bs. 



(•iniicas 

GainiMs 

1874 

37, Dover-st., W. . . 

12, Grosveiior-st., W. . . 


.S 

1884 


5*4 

1903 

CliirKljre's Hotel, Brook- 

5 

S 

sr., W. 


1894 

16, Berkeley-st , W. . , 

10 

7 

1900 

19T1 


2 S. 6d. 

T4.S. 

13 & 14, Cork-st., W 

4 

i9(n 

Burlmfrtoii-gjirden-i, . . 


* 3 

1003 

do, Gmsvenor-st . W, . , 

5 &i 

5 Ar 2 

*903 

Dover-st., W 


0 

1904 

128. Plcc,idmy. W. . . . 

1 

3 * 

1900 

Ha^-hill, Bcrkeley-sq , 

2 

r 

1807 

3S. TJover-st . W, 

T 

7*5 

1901 

1896 

iji, Victona-st., .S.W 

2 


30A. Sackville-ht., W. . . 


2 .sj 3 

1892 

9, Park-place, W. ... 

3 dr 2 i 

3 * 3 

18OS 

28 and 29, Dover-st W 


0 

1887 

32, Geo^c-st., Haiioier- 

I 1 

1 

1 

1894 

r45!' victO':a-st., S.W. . 

None, 1 

5 

1890 

lu, Norfolk-st., Strand, 
W.C. 

I 

1 »l*i 


K.iturc of Chib. 


I..adies and nfentlemen. 

Ladies of recuipiised position. 
Social and motoring. 

.SwiinnunETf SOci.iI. 

I.adv clerks .ind secretaries 
I'rofessional woiiifii. 

Relatives of n.ual and miliMry 
officers. Gentlemen admitted as 

RIICSlS. 

Soci.il 

Social and sport. , 

International club for women 
devoted to art, literature, etc. 
Social. 

Ladies of social jmsition. 

SocuaL 

SocuL 

Temperance, 

Literarv and educational. 
University and medical women. 

Town house for county ladies. 
Literary and journalistic. 
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THE SEASONS (1015)i 

Sprite opens . March ai. I Autumn opens September 33. 

Summer Juiieaa. | Winter „ December aa. 

The loi^est day is June az. The shortest day, DLceuuidr ui. 

QUARTER DAYSl 

ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 

Lady Day March 35. 1 Michaelmas September 99. 

Mid s u mm er June 24. 1 Christinas .... ... .December 35. 

SCOTLAND. 

Candlemas February a I Lamma^ August i. 

Whitsun May 15. 1 Martinmas November zi. 

HALF-hUAimR DAYS. 

ENGLAND. 

February 8. | May 9. | August zi. | November 11. 


BANK AND PUBLIC HOLIDAYS. 


Tn Enffiand and Ireland it is ordained that the 
Bank Holidays shall be : Good Friday. Easter Monday, 
dw Monday in Whitsun week, first Monday in August, 
the a6th diiy of Deccmlier (or the ::7th sliould the 36th 
be a Sunday) Ireland has in .addition a special Uank 
Holiday on St. Patrick's Day. March lytli. 

The Stock Exchange is also closed on Janu-iry ist. 
May ist and November rst. in addition to the Bank 
Holidays. 

Empire Day (May 34th, the birthday of Queen 


Victoria) is still observed in the Customs and ceitaii> 
other Government establisliments as a holiday. 

In Scotland it is enacted that the Bank Holidays 
observed shall l>e: New Year’s Day, Chnstmas fitty 
(slimihi either of the above days fall on a Suiida}', the 
following Monday 5h.-tU he a Ikink Hordayl, (W>od 
Fiiday, hrst Monday in May, first Monday m August. 

I'here .ire also one day each aniuialiy of special 
Spring and Autiirim hnlidav in Edinburgh ; and one 111 
Glasgow' on the Fair Saturday in July. 


BRITISH GAME, FISH, AND SPORTINQ SEASONa 


Black Game, from August 30 to December to ; but in 
Somerset Devon, and New Forest, from Septem- 
ber I to December ra 
Blackcock-^August so to December 10. 
Buck-hunting— August 30 to September 17. 

Bustard — September 1 to March 1. 

Red Deer hunted— Aujrast ao to September 30. 

Male Deer (Ireland) — October 30 to June 10. 

Fallow Deer (Ireland)— June so to Michaebnas. 

Eels (about)— Apnl ao to October 38. 

Fox-)iunting— October to I.ady Day. 

Fox Cubs— August 1 to first Monday in November. 
Grouse-shooting- August la to December la 
Hare-hunting— October 39 to February 37. 
Haie-coursing— Between Septenil^er and Marcli. 


Hind— Hunted in October, and again between 
Apnl TO and May so. 

Moor Game (IruUnd)- August sc to December 10. 
Oyster 5 ea.son— September to A\>ril. 
Partridge-shooting— September i to February x. 
Phca.Hiint-shooting— Octolier 1 to February i. 
Ptannigan— August is to Dcccml>cr 10. 

Quail— August IS to January 10. 

Kabbits— Between (Jctolicr and March. 

Salmon— February i to September z. 

Salmon, rod-fi<;limg— Novembt-r 1 to September. 
Trout-fishing— May i to September 10. 

Trout, in the Thames— Apnl i to September la 
Woodcocks— November to January. 


Game in England— Hare, pheasant, partndge, muse, and moor fow'l. 

Game in Ireland— Same as England, with the addition of deer, black game, landrail, quail, and bustard. 
Game in Scotland— Same as England, with the addition of ptannigan. 


ENQLI8H LAW BITTINQS, 1915. 

If ilary— Begins January zr, ends March 31. I Trinity— Begins June i, ends July 31. 

Easter— Begins April 13. cuds May 21. | Micliad[kkiA!(— Begihs October is, ends December az. 

LAW TERMS IN SCOTLAND. 

Law sittings in Scotland are from October 15 to March so, and from May rs to July 3o. Should the first day 
of Tenii fall on a Sunday, legal business coinmences on tlie d.iy following. 


UNIVERSITY TERMS, 1915. 


OXFORD. 

Leni— Begins Januaiy 14, ends March 37. 

Easier— Begins Aiiril 7, ends May ci. • 

Tniiity— Begins fttay 33, ends July 10. 

Michaelmas— Begins October ii, ends December 17. • 


CAMBKIDGI'. 

Lent— Begins Jwuary 8, ends March 27. 

Easter— Begins spril ifi, ends June 24. 

Michaelmas— Begins Octolicr 1, ends December 
19. 
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TABLE SHOWING HOW AN INTESTATE’S 
PERSONAL PROPERTY (INCLUDING LEASE- 
HOLDS) IS DIVISIBLE AT DEATH IN ENGLAND 
AND SCOTLAND. 

Under the Intestates’ F.statcs Act, 1890. the widow of a inan dying intestate and without issue, is entitled to 
the whole estate, real and per.sonal, if under j^soo in value ; and if above that amount she is entitled to 
take £500 out of the real and personal estate rateably before any distribution is made, and to such share in the 
remailer as slie would liave liecn entitled to before the Act of 1890. By the Intestate Husband's Estate 
(Scotland) Act of 1911, the same provisions are applied to Scotland. 

Where an asterisk <*) appears the clause^applies to Scotland only 

Intestate dytnjr, leavtns representatives take in the proper tionsfollnring. 

Widow only Half to widow. Half to the Crown. 

Widow and child or childreii ... One-third to widow, two-thirds 10 children in et^ual shares. 

In case of deceased children who liave left issue, such 
issue take amongst them their deceased rarent's share. 
*One-third to widow. Oiic-thinl to living cnildren in equal 
shares (but the heir must cullatc the heritable esure, and 
those children who liave been advanced by intestate 
during life must collate the advances). One-thlr«l 
amongst living children per capita and issue of deceased 
zhildtavi per sitrpe^ 

Widow and father . . . • . - Half to widow. Half to fither. 

Widow and mother, no father . * Half to widow. Half to mother. 

*II ilf to widow, onc-oixth to mother. Two-sixths to 
Crown. 

Widow, brothers, or sisters Half to widow. H.df equally amongst brothers and 

sisters, whether of the whole or half-blood ; if a deceast^t 
brother or sister has left issue, such issue take amongst 
. . . ^ them tlieir (leceased parent's share. 

Widow, mother, nephews or nieces ll.ilf to widow. One-fourth to mother. One- fourth to 

nephews and nieces ;»rr stirpes. 

*llatti to u’ldow. One-sixth to mother, two-sixtlis to 
nephews and nieces per stirpes. 

Husband, with or without children . All to husband. 

*Half to huslMmd. Half to wife’s next-of-kin. 

Father, brothers, and sisters ... . . All to father. 

*One-lkiIf to father. One-half e(|ually amongst brothers 
.iiid sisters. 

Mother, brothers, and susters . Ml squall v. 

•Mother ^onc-*hird. Brothers and sisters two-ihints 
equally. 

Mother, but no other km All to mother, 

^ . 'fl'M^-lInrd to mother. Two-thirds to the Crown. 

Child, (.liildren, or grandLluldrcii by deceased ciuld . Aii,oiig>t children in equal sliitres, the grandchildren by 

deceased children taking amongst them their deceased 
l»arem's sh.ire. 

Brother or sister, and nephews or nieces Amongst brothers or sisters in equal shares, the children 

of deceased hrotliers or sisters taking amongst them 
, , , their ileceased parent's share. 

Brother or sister, and gT.-indfather ... . . . All to brother or sister. 

Brotner or sister, and uncles or aunts ... . All to brother or sister. 

Grandfather, no nearer relation All to grandfather. 

Father's father, and mother's mother . ):qii.ill)' to both. 

Grandiiiother, uncles, and aunts All to grandmother. 

, tAll to uncles aiirl aunts if internal 

Great-grandfather, uncles, and aunts ... )'.qu.illy prr capita. 

Uncles and aunts All equally. 

Uncle and deceased uncle's child All to uncle. 

Uncle by mother's side, and deceased uncK: or aunt’s 

child All to uncle 

•Child of ilrce.(sed paternal uncle or aunt takes in 
, . . exclusion of maternal uncle. 

Aunts, nephew, and niece All eou.'illy. 

*N'e|>]iew and niece. 

Cousms Fqually per capita. 

Nephew by brother, and nepliew by half-sister . . . I'.qually 

•All to nephew by brother. 

Taking per capita is taking by head individually. Taking per stirpes is taking by descent or 
representation. 

By English I..aw, brothers and jdsters of the half blood sh.ire 'V]ually with the whole blood. By the 
Scottish Law, brothers and sisters germ.*!!! (that is, by the .stinie f.ither and mother) and their issue take in 
exclusion of brothers and sisters consanguinean (that .1, by the s.ime father only) and their issue. And 
brothers and sisters consanguinean and their issue take in exclusion of brothers and sisters uterine (tliat U, by 
the same mother only) and their issue. 

Posthumous children take equally with those bom :n the lirctiiue of their father. 
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TABLE SHOWING HOW THE REAL ESTATE 
OF AN INTESTATE IS DISTRIBUTED. 

tlie pefsons named are thtne who are entitled to administer when the Intestate leaves no nearer relations than 

those indicated. It should be noted that leasseholds are accounted personal and not real property; and an 

tUegitimate child cannot inheiit real estate. 

Intestate dyinp, leaving The Real Estate /alls to^ 

Wife only, no blood relations Third to wife for life, rest to Crown ; copyholds to lord of manor. 

Wife and child, or children, and chil- Hurd to wife for life in any case, 
dren of a der cased child Rest to eldest son or his issue, such son and his issue, whether male or 

female, being preferred to any other son and liis Issue, and all sons and 
their issftc, whether male or female, being preferred to all daughters and 
their issue, whether male or female. 

If no son, rest to daughters equally. 

If daughters and grandchildren (sons and daughters of deceased daughter), 
rest to daughters and eldest son of deceased daughter. 

Wife and fiither Third to wife for life : rest to father, if deceased ijurcliased same, or had 

it left him by will 

Wife. and mother Tliird to wife for life ; rest to mother, there being no heirs on father's side 

Wife, brother, or sister, and clnldren Third to wife for life In any case ; rest to eldest brother or his issue, 
of a deceased brother or sister Sister and children of deceased sister, rust equally between sister and 
nephew (eldest). 

Sisters and nieces, only, children of deceased sister, rest equally between 
nieces. 

Wife, mother, nephews, and iiiercs . . Third to wife for life ; rest to nephew (eldest), or nieces, if brother let, 
no son 

Wife, mother, brother, sisters, and Third to wife for life in any case ; rest to eldest brother, 
nieces (children of deceased t>rutliers Rest to nieces, equall}', if children of elder brother dece.ised. 
and sisters) 

rio wife or child or issue of a deceased Lineal ancestor paternal, males of whole blood first, 
child 

Children by one or more wives, and All to eldest son. or hts issue, 
the issue of deceased clnldren I)auglitcrs equally, if no son. 

Husband and child or children .... Husband for life; afterwards to only child or to eldest son or Issue of t 
fleceased eldest son 

If all daughters, to them eciually. 

Mother, but no wife, child, or issue All to mother in default of lineal ancestors on the lather’s side or issue of 
of a cliild, father, brother, sister, such ancestors, 
nephew, or niece, or more distant 
descendants of father 

Mother, and brothers and sisters ... All to eldest brother. 

Mother and sisters All to sisters. 

Father, and brothers and sisters . . . All to father. 

Child and grandchild by deceased Governed by precedence indicated In paragraph ** Rest to eldest son or 
child his issue." under head " \V ife and cliild,” ore. 

Brother and grandfatlier All to brother. 

Brother’s grandson, and brother or All to great’iiephew, if eldest bmtlier’s grandson 
steter’s daughter All to orotlier's daugliter, if cliild of eldest brother. 

Brother and two aunts Brother, all. 

Brother and wife Third to wife for life; rest to brother. 

Grandfather (no nearer) All to grandfather. 

Father’s lather, and mother’s mother . All to father’s fatlier. 

Grandmother and uncle, or aunt on All to uncle or aunt, 
father’s side (no nearer) 

Uncle, and deceased uncle’s child . . Uncle, unless deceased uncle was elder brother, when his child takes all. 

Uncle by mother’s side, and deceased Child of deceased uncle oil father’s side, or (if none) child of deceased 
uncle or aunt's child aunt on father's side. 

Two aunts, nephew, and niece, cliil- Nephew, 
dren of deceased brother 

Uncle or aunt's children, and brother's Eldest brother’s grandson: if no grandson, but granddaughters only then 
grandchildren through a son the latter between them equally. 

Nephew by btother, and nephew by Nephew by brother. 
hw-eister ^ 

Nephew by deceased brother, and All to eldest nephew, sou of deceased brother, 
n^hews and nieces by deceased 
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STAMPS, TAXES, DEATH DUTIES, &c. 

NOTE.— The hems marieed with an * are varied by the Fhiance Act isfo^-io, for i>articulars of which see the List 

of New Duties below. 


AFFIDAVIT, or statutory declaration ..£026 
AGRBBMfiNT or Memoraiuluni of Agree- 
ment, under hand, not otherwise charvM 006 
APPRAISEMENT or Valuation of any 
estate or edects whore the amount of the 
apprabement shall not exceed ....003 
Not exceeding ;^io o o 6 


30 , 
40 . 
SO . 
100 . 

300 . 


o I 6 

o a o 

o a 6 

0 so 

o 10 o 

o TS o 

ingj£^5oo I 00 

APPRENTICESHIP INDSNTURi^S O a 6 

ARMORIAL Bearings (Great Britain) . . . x x r 
If used on any carnage „ . . . a r o 

Bills of Exchange, for any amount. 

payable on demand o o i 

BILLS OF EXCHANGE of any other kind, 
aitd also 

PROMISSORY NOTES: Not exceeding o o x 
Exceeding £St and not exceeding .002 
.. *0 M 25. o o 3 

„ as M 50. o o 6 

.. 50 M 75- 0 o 9 

„ 7S „ 100. o X o 

Every ;£ioo. and also for any fractional 

part of j^xoo, of such amount o i o 

Certificate.— O f goods, etc., being duly 

entered inwards, for drawback o 4 o 

Of birth, marriage, death, or burial (certified 

copy of) 00 x 

^Conveyance, where the purclmsc money 

shall not exceed £$ o o 6 

Excoeduig £$. aiuinot exceeding £10 ...0x0 
„ 10 „ 15 ... o X e 

„ IS •• 20. . . o 3 o 

„ 2<' „ 35 ... o a 6 

Forevery additional ^'25 up to ... o a 6 

If exceeding £300. then for every £50 ...050 
(N any kincT nut otherwise charged .... o 10 o 
•Conveyance of Transfi-.r 

Of Bank of England Stock o 7 9 

Cheque, Draft, Order, or Letter of Credit, 
for payment of any sum to bearer or order, 

on demand 00 1 | 

Limited liability Companies, on every i 

j^ioo of the nominal csmital 050 ( 

Marriage licence (Special), England and I 

Ireland I 

Not Special o 10 o | 

Passport ooo 


VARIOUS EXCISE LICENCES AN1> DU'l lES. 
Carriages. Annual Licence (Great 
Britain) — 

For every carriage with four or more wheels, 
drawn by two or more horses, or drawn 
or pTopelfed by mechanical (tower ... 3 3 o 
For every carriage with four or mure wheels, 

drawn by one horse i 10 

For every carriage with less than four wheels 

(Including motor bicycles and tricycloi.) o 15 o 
For every nackney carnage (ircliidiiig 

motors used as sudd 015 o 

Dogs of any kind (Great Britain) o 7 6 

„ (Ireland), one dog 026 

Every additional dog (Ireland)/ 020 

[Dogs kept by blind persons for guidance. 
ah^ihoFd dews solely used as such, and all 
dogs under six months old. are exempt.] 

^ MM Licences (U.K.). if taken out after 
V 31 And before November z, to expire 
JiAy 21 following 300 




After July 21, expire October 31 e 

After October 31, expire July 31 
Gamekeepers (Great Britain] . . 


3 0 0 

„ Deputation o^ (Stamp Duty) . . o 10 o. 

Game Dealer’s Licence (U.K.) o o 

Gun or Pistol Licence. (This is rigidly enforced 
even for carrying a revolver, wherever 
possible : volunteers and hdders of game 
aicences jiersonally exempt, but not their 


servants.. 

House Agents letting fomished houses above 

^35 a year 3 o o 

Mcdicuie (Patent) Dealei-s (Great Britain)— 

for each shop 03 o 

Pawnbrokers 7 xo o 

Pedlars, Police Licence o 5 0 

Servants. Animal Licence for every male 

servant in Great Bntain o 15 c 

Tea, Customs duty per lb 0 o 5 

•NEW DUTIES IMPOSED BY THE FINANCE 
ACT 1909-10. 

Contract Notes, fur the Mle or purchase of stocks 
and marketable securities. New Scale of Stamp 
Duties, according to the value of the stock, etc. : 
£s to £xoo, 6d. ; over £zoo up to ilsoo, ss. : over 
^500 up to £1,000, as. t over £t,ooo up to ;Li.SOO, 
3s. : over £1,500 up to £3,^00, 4$. ; over £2,500 up rr 
2$, 000, 6s. ; and $0 onjas. extra for each additional 
^j,5rx>i up to a maximum of j£^x, where the value 
€xcce<ls £20.000. 

Lonunttahon Notts to be chargeable on one only 
of the two transactions embraced. 

PpttoH Contract Notts to be chargeable with hsdf 
the above rates only, unless the option is a double 
one. 

Contract Note fofloitdng a duly stamped option 
contract note to be rehevcJ from half the duty. 
CONVbVANCHS or TransI'HRS on sale of any pro- 
iMirty : existing duties {vide scale m Table above) to 
oe doublet,!, except conveyances or transfers of 
stocks or marketable securities , except also those in 
vrhich the consideration does not ext ec<l £5001, 
Conveyances by va\ 0/ aifl wter vtvos to be 
charged as conveyances on sale. Exceptions for 
marriage settlement^ and certain gifts of propert;- 
for presurvciiion of open spaces, and for conveyances 
to appoint new trustees, etc. 

Estate duty; Jmreascef rates, in the case of 

K Ue PrincTpai \alue Rate 

per of h.state p/^r 

4 e»t. exceeding cent. 

. £i £100,000 £9 


per^s dying on or after April 30, 1909 


Pnncipal lalue 
of Est.ite 
exceeding 
^'xoo . . 

500 . . 

1.000 . . 

5.000 . . 
10,000 . . 
30 ,(XX> . . 
40,'xx) . . 
70,000 . 


S. 


Principal \alue 
of h.state 
exceeding 

;^IOO,COO . . 

lSo,M» ro 

300.000 XI 

400.000 13 

600.000 13 

800.000 14 

1,000,000 15 


Seftiement Hsiate Duty, to be uicreased from iji 
va £a per ce*u. 

Gifts made by deceased during his life to be 
charged, unless made more than three years before 
death ; gifts made for public or chtiritable puqKises, 
or in consideration of marriago, or as part of ile- 
ceased’s reasonable normal expenditure, excepted. 
Gifts of less than ;^ioo in vuue or amount also 
cxceuto<L 

Paytmnt of Estate or Succession Duties mat , 
by agreement with the Commissioners, be niatlc. 
wholly or in part, in the form of real or leasehold 
property comprised in the estate. 

Income Tax: Rate raised from is. 3d. to is. 3d. ii 
the £ by the Budget of 1914. On Nov. 17, 1914, 
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to meet the vast expenditure on the War, the 
income tax was doubled, although for 1914 the 
increased amount was only to be collected in respect 
of one-third of the income. Thus for 79x4 the income 
tax was to be levied at the rate of xs. 8d. ; via., xs. in 
respect of earned income on the ninepenny class, 
and xs. 8d. on the rest ; in 191^ at the rate of xs. 6d. 
and 2S. 6d ; and the same applies to the super-tax. 

Su^ Tax, 6d. in the £, imposed on persons 
whoae total incomes exceed Z5.000, but the first 
;f73,aao income not to be chargm. 

Alkmxtnea Jbr CM/dirn may be claimed by 
persons whose total incomes do not exceed ;f^soo. 
£m to be free of tax in respect of each child under 
z6 years old. 

Aliciuanet to t>wn€rs of Land and Houses, for 
average cost of maintenance, repairs, insurandb, and 
management, may be claimed in addition to the 
present fixed allowance, subject to a limit of one- 
eighth of the amiual value in case of land and one- 
twelfth in the case of houses. This special allowance 
does not apply to houses of annual value exceeduig 
£!L Five years' average to be taken. 

Residents adrood.-^rto exemption or other relief 
dependent on total income is to be given to persons 
not residing in the United Kingdom. 

EsmftioHs: Present or funner servants of the 
Crown, missionaries, servants of native States under 
British protection, residents in the Channel Islands 
or the Isle of Man, and persons residing abroad for 
their health. 

LAND Values duties: 

(L) INCREMENT VALUE DUTY: payable on the 
octtsion ta) of any transfer or sale of land or any 
Inteiest thMein, (m of any lease for more than 24 

S ts. (e) of the land, or interest in it, passing on 
th. (id) In the case of Corporations, in addition to 
(o) and (A), and in place of (c). the duty is payable in 
X914 and every xc years thereafter. 

Rate ^duty [fmyable as a stamp duty by (a) the 
seller, [b) the lessor, (e) the deceased's estate, or 
{d) the corporation] : £1 for every £$ of " increment 
value." the increase in the value of the site— 
apart from the value of buildings, etc., thereon— 
nnee April 90, X909. or since the last iiayiiient of duty. 

‘Esttmfiums, efc.— Agricultural land, while it has 
no higher value than for agricultural purposes only.— 
Small residences occupieaby the owner, or holder of 
lease td w years, where annual value does not exceed 
£ef> in Ltmdon, £A in towns of 50,000 population, 
and £x 6 elsewhere.— Small agricultural holdings, 
wher^nd and dwelling do not exceed £jo annual 
value, occupied and cultivated by the owner, and not 
exceeding 50 acres (of average value not exceeding 
£75 an acre).— Recreation grounds owned by cor- 
porate and other bodies, without view of prciit, not 
to be liable to the jieriodical cliargc w.— Flats 
(traiisfer, lease, etc., 01 separate dwelling).— Ten per 
cent, of increment allowed free on first and on any 
subsequent occasion, but sucli allowances not to 
amount to more than per cent, in any period nf five 
yaurs.— Allowance is to be made where Reversion 
Duty has been paid for the same benefit or incre- 
ment. — Minerals which were the subject of a niinmg 
lease or were being worked on April 30. 1909.— 
Minerals not so exempt are subject to a special basis 
of charge to Increment Value Duty, as an amiual 
duty. 

(II.) REVERSION DUTY: payable by the lessor on 
the determination of a lease. ■- 

Rate (tf Ditty: £x for every £jo of the vSlue of 
the benmt accruing to the lessor. 

Exemptions, r/c.— Reversions purchased Irefore 
April 90, xgo9. under leases which determine within 
40 years 01 purchase.— Leases of agnctiUuial land. — 
Leases the original term of which aid not exceed ax 
years.— Allowance to be made where fresh lease is 
granted before expiration of original lease. 3) per 
cent, of duty for each iinexpired year, up to 50 per 
cent, of whole duty.— Allowance is to be made where ’ 
Increment Value Duty has been paid for the same 
benefit or increment.— Mining leases not to be 
charged. 


( 111 .) UNDB\'BLOPBD LAND DUTY: payable by the 
owner (including a lessee for a term <m fifty years or 
more) m any land which has not been developed by 
the erection of dwelling-houses or buildings for the 
purpose of any trade, &c., other than agriculture 
[but including glasshouses or greenhouses as trade 
buildings), or is not otherwise used bond-Jtde for any 
trade, &c., other than agriculture. 

Rate 0/ Duty: One halfpenny annually for every 
£t of the “ site value." i.e., the market value of the 
simple of the land if divested of buildings, 
timber, &c., and less the value of any minerals. 

Exemptions, nSr.- Land the site value of which 
does not exceed ;^5o an acre.— Agricultural land, 
except on such part of the site value as exceeds Its 
agricultural value.— Parks and spaces open to the 
public as of right, or to which the public are allowed 
reasonable access.— Recreation grounds, used as 
such under agreements for not less than 5 years. — 
l^ind not exceeding x acre occupied with a dwelling- 
house.— Garden (with a dwelling-house) up to 5 acres, 
when site value of the whole does not exceed ao 
times its annual value.— Agricultural land held 
under an existing agreement, not chargeable until 
agreement terminates.— Agricultural land occupied 
and cultivated by the owner, if all Land owned by 
him does not exceed £'spa in value. Allowance is to 
be made where Increment Value Duty has been 
paid in respect of undeveloped land. 

(IV.) Mineral Rights. Duty: payable in respect 
of the rental value of all rights to work mineiaU and 
of all mineral wayleavcs. 

Rate of Duty [payable by the jiroprietor where he 
works tuo minerals, or, in any other case, by the 
immediate lesMW of the working lessee]: is. cd. 
amiually fur each £i of rental value. 

Exemptions, rilr.— Common clay, common brick 
clay, common brick earth, send, chalk, limestone 
and gravel not to be charged.— ilAvmMi Duty Is 
not to be charged on the determination, iiox 
Increment Duty on the grant, of a mining lease.— 
Minerals which were the subject of a mining lease or 
were being worked on April 30. 1909, are exempt 
from Increment ^atue Duty. .11 id mineials not so 
exempt are to be charged to that Duty on a special 
basis in the form of an annual duty. 

LEASES : the existing Stamp Duties {vide scale fax 
Table) to be doubled, excq;>t those which ore charged 
with the fixed duty of id. 

legacy and Succession duties : The existing 
duties [wde Table) are thus affected :— 

Hie i per cent. duty, which was abolished in most 
cases. IS to be rcimposed and extended to liusbaiuls 
and wives, as -well as descend.’uits and ancestors. 
Exceptions.— ‘'Etxexvs not exceeding £15,000.— 
Legacies and successions of less than £x,ooo (£2/)oo 
m the case of widow or child of deceased), whatever 
m^ be value of whole estate. 

The speveeni. duty (brothers and sisters and their 
descendants) raised to 5 per cent. 

The 5 per cent, and 6^ cent, duties (more distant 
relatives) to 10 per cent. 

MARKETABLE SPXIURITIES. transferable by de- 
livery: Stamp Duties to be doubled, except as 
regaw Colonial Government and certain Colonial 
Municipal Securities. 

Tlie classes affected are :— (x) Bearer Securities 
dated or signed on or before August 6, x68& will be 
charged double the duty on a mortgage.—]^) Bearer 
Securities dated, signed, or offered for subscription 
after August 6. X885, as. for every ^10 or fraction. — 
(3) Bearer Securitie.s given in suosMuiion /or hike 
securities duly stomped, xs. for every £m or fraction. 
— (4) Foreign or Colonial (except Cdonial Govern- 
ment) Bearer Securities, on negotiation in the U.K., 
as for every /^^or fraction. 

SHARE WARKhMT AND STOCK CERTIFICATE TO 
Bearer of any Foreign or Colonial Company to be 
charged as. for every £10 or fraction. 

For other EXCISE DUTIES AND LICENCES adlninia- 

tered by the Board of Customs and Excise, see p. 476s 
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POSTAL INFORMATION 

INLAND POSTAGE. 


LETTERS. 

When prepaid, not exceeding 4 oz. sd., and for every 
additional 2 oz., Id. 

Letters not prepaid are charged double postage 
on delivery; if insufficiently prepaid, double the 
deficiency. Sender legally liable for the charges. 

No letter, except to or from a Governiiiciit office, 
may exceed 24 in. in length, 12 ui. in width, and 12 in. 
in depth. 

The charge for redirection of letters has been 
abolished. 

POSTAGE STAMPS 

Are now issued for the following amounts )d., id., 
lid., 2d., aid.. 3d., 4d., sd., 6d..7d., 8d.. pd., lod., is., 
as. 6d., 10s., and £t ; these ftainps are also avail<- 

able for Telegrams, and those of the value of id., ad., 
3d., 6d., pd., IS., and as. 6d. for Inland Revenue pur- 
poses, Receipts, Agreements, Hills of Excliaiige, etc. 
Books of stamps, containing i8 penny and xa half- 
penny stamps, are now on sale at the Post Offices, 
price 2S 

Envelopes, in two sues, bearing embossed half- 
penny posMge stamps, and in two sizes embossed 
with penny stamps, are procurable at the Post Offices, 
singly or ui packets, at prices slightly above the (ace 
value of the stamps tliey carry. 

LETTER CARDS, 

Letter cards bearing id. stamp are sold at id. each ; 
IS. a packet of 12 ; 10s. a packet of 120. 

POST CARDS. 

Post cards (stout, 4! in. X 3i in.l, bearing a id. im- 
pressed stamn, avaiUble in the United Kingdom only, 
are sold at Jd. each ; a for lid. ; 3 for i^d. ; 4 fur aid. ; 
5 for 2|d. ; 6 for aid. ; 7 for 4d. ; 8 for 4id. ; 9 for sd. ; 
10 for 5id. ; ii for 6d. : lou for 4s. 6^d. Parcel or 110 
post cards, Thm cards (si in. X si in.) id. each, 
or fKicket of la fur 6d. ; aao cartis, los. 

Reply post cards (stout) bearing id, stamp on each 

6 , 6|d. : 7, 7W. j 8, 8Jd. ; 9, lod. ; 10, iid. ; it, is. ; 
100, 9s. lid. Thin reply post cards (si in. x 34 in.) are 
sold at id. each ; is for is. Bearing id. stamp on each 
half, 2(1. each. 

Private post cards, pictorial or plain, hearing half- 
penny adhesive stamfis may l>e used. The maximum 
size to be about that of the ufficuilly issued post card, 
and the miiiimmn size allowable 4 in. long by ai in. 
wide ; moreover the cards must not be folded. Nothing 
may be written or printed on the address side which k 
likely to einliarrass officers of the Post Office in de:ilmg 
with thf packet. The Post Office does not object to 
the left-liaiid half of picture post cards being used for 
writing upon if this regulation be regarded : and it is 
now permissible to attach, besides a small address 
label, to a post card, within the size limits, a gummed 
Ubel, not exceeding 9 in. in length by J in. m width, 
tiearmg the name and address of the sender, and 
pliorographs on very thin paper, provided that they 
are completely adherent, either on the back of the 
c.jrd or on tins left-hand half of the address hide 
These regulations, are applied to post cards of all 
kinds, and. moreover, single ixistcards of private manu- 
iactiire addressed to places abroiid are no longer taxed 
in the British Post Office on account of the omission 
of the title " Post Card.” 

REGISTERED NEWSPAPERS 
On each registered newspaper -th«it is, a periodical 
publiLdtion which has be,en registered at the General 
Post Office for transmission as such— whether posted 
singly or in a packet, the postage wRen prepaid is fd. ; 
but a packet containing two or more registered news- 
papers is not chargeable with a higher rate of postage 
th^ would be chargeable, on a halfpenny iiacket or a 
letter of the same rate. 


No new.spaper and no cover of a newspaper may 
bear anything (not being part of the newspaper) except 
the names and addresses of the sender and the 
addressee, a request for return in case of non-delivery, 
the title of the newspaper, the words, “ With Conipli' 
ments,” and a reference to any part of the newspaper 
to w'hich the attention of the addressee is directed. 

Newspaper wrappers bearing the lialfpeniw stamp 
to cover inland piistage are sold at the following 
prices I. }d. ; 2, i^d, ; 3, ltd. ; 4, 2M. ; 5, 3d. ; 6. 3|d.; 
7. 4d. ; and so on at the rate of 4U. for every complete 
7 : 5s. 8id. per packet of lao. 

* INSURANCE STAMPS. 

Health Insurance stamps of the following denomina- 
tions are on sale at the various post offices*:— id., x^d., 
2d., sfd., 3d., 3id.. 4d , 4}d.. sd , s^d., 6d., 7d., is., is. 2d. 

Unemployed Insurance stamps, 2d., 4d., and 5d.,also 
on sale. 

Health and Unemployment Imiuranco stamps are 
available only for payment of contnbutions under the 
Act, and not for general postage purposes. 

HALFPENNY PACKET POST. 

This has taken the place of the old Book Post, save 
in so far as the development of the Parcel Post and the 
reduction of charges on bulky packets lias otherwise 
facilitated tlie transmission of printed matter by 
ordinary post. By the Halfpenny Packet Post printed 
matter or written matter not in the nature of a letter, 
and not exceeding 20Z. in weight, is carried. For the 
elaborate regulations governing the Packet Post seethe 
P 09 t Ojffict GnitU. 

POST RESTANTE. 

In London there is a Poste Restante at the General 
Post Office, and Branch Offices, where letters or 
parcels addressed “ to be called for " can be obtained 
between the hours of 8 .cm. and 8 p.ni. In the 
provinces the Post Restante, as- a rule, is at the Head 
Post Offices only. 

Letters or parcels intended to be "called for" 
should have tlic words " Post Restante " included in 
the address. 

Letters or parcels addressed " Post Restante " to 
initials or fictitious names are not rotninecl, but at once 
sent back to the writers when practicable. 

Letters, etc..addresse(ltOH London Post Office are re- 
tained— if from abro,id,two months; from the provinces, 
one month ; and from London, a fortnight ; to a provin- 
cial Post Office to lie called for are retained tor one 
month if from the U.K., if from abroad, two months. 
If not called for by ihc end of that time they .ire scut to 
the Returned I^>tter Office for disposal. But if a 
letter be addressed to a seaport town for a person 
expected to arrive, it is kept for two months. 

REDIRECTION. . 

Persons who wish their correspondence to be officially 
redirected should fill up and sign a Notice of Removal. 
Printed forms c.'iii be obtained at any District or Branch 
Office, or from the postman on the walk. A separate 
notice should be filled up for parcels. 

Redirection for the first year after removal entails no 
ch.'irge ; for the second and third years a fee of is. a 
year ; and 5s. a year thereafter is charged. 

Should a cominunication be rcreiveiT 111 the absence 
of the addressee, it may be redirected and reposted, 
to the same addressee, elsewhere, not later than the 
day after delivery, without ]>a>mcnt of further postage. 

RAILWAY LETTERS. 

Single Ldlters not exceeding 4 oz. in weight, and, not 
containing anything which in the ordinary course should 
' be registered, can lie sent by most cd the principal 
Railways, for immediate delivery, at an increased fee 
of 2d. in addition to the oulmary postacre. Ttiese 
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letters will be forwarded by the next available train 
for delivery by the postman at destination, 

EXPRESS LETTERS. 

Letters nay be expressed for hnmediate delivery 
(from any Teiegrraph delivery office) at a charts of 
per letter per mile, during the hours of opening ter 
Telegra^ business ht the offices. On packets over 
z Ib. weight, sd. ektra is charged. Sec Post Office 
Geiide for full details of this ser^’ice. 

REGISTRATION OF LETTERS. PACKETS, 
OR NEWSPAPERS. 

Pee ad., which, with the postage, must be prepaid, 
and a lecffipt obtained at the office where it is posted. 
Under certmn circumstances, explained at length in 
the Post Office Gutde^ the Postmaster-Generm SviU 
make good the loss Of a registered letter, etc., to the 
value of without extra fee ; subject to the same 
rules he will grant compensation beyond j£s ahd up to 
a Unit of ,■£400 upon prniayinciit of a tee in addition to 
the postage and the ordinary registration fee of ad. ; 
but If money be sent, it must, to obtain this benefit, be 
posted in an envelop provided for registered letters 
by the Post Office, sixes and prices of which are 
appiended includuig tlie stamp coveruig the charges 
for registration and postage. 

F. si in. by 3I in. . . aid. each, or za for 3s. 3d. 

G. 6 it .. . . i}d 3S. 4d. 

81.9 “ 4 :: }• • 31^ 3^5^ 

k. zz| 6 „ . . 4 cL ,. .. 4s. od. 

PREPAYMENT OF POSTAGE IN MONEY. 

As a rule, the postage of letters, parcels, newspapers, 
and book packets can only be prepaid ^ means of 
postage stamps ; but in London, at the General and 
u^cipal District Post Offices, as well as at the Head 
Offices in Edinburgh, Dublin, and certain large pro* 
vindlal towns, every kind of inland correspondence, 
other than newspapers, may be, if handed in Within 
fiMd hours, prepaid in money, provided the amount 
pild be in no case less than;£i, and that the letters and 
ptekets be tied in bundles repfesenting a postageof 5s. 
each, or in the case of exceptionally bulky packets, 
as. 8d. each, with the addressa arranged in the same 
dbectlon. The prepayment, however, cartnotbe made 
partly in money and partly with stamps, and the money 
most be paid at the time the letters, etc., are handed 
in at the Post Office. The acceptance of bulk corre- 
spondence (including postcards and halfpenny packets) 
at ttiahy small provincial towns, by payment Instead of 
stamp attachment, can be arranged for with the Post 
Office now by giving thnely notice. 

PARCEL POST. 

Parcels not exceeding 11 lbs. in weight are trans- 
mitted by the Inland Parcel Post under the following 
general coirdRions 

The rate of postage, to he prepaid in otdinary 
postage stamps is for an Inland Postal Parcel of a 
weight of 

Not exceeding x 1b 3d. 

2 lbs 4d. 

I : . : ; ; I 3 : 

7 7^- 

8 8d. 

>0 tod, 

XX xzd. 

The dimensions allowed for an Inland Postal Parcel 
tre 

Greatest length 3 ft. 6 ins. 

Greatest lenra and girth combined b ft. o in. 
Compensation mr damage or loss of parcels, un- 
insured, is given, "as an act of grttCiT* by the 
I^Mtinaster-Genbral, if the loss sustained bh due to 
the Post OffiPe handling of the parcel, the kniount 
phtd tn no case to exceed ;£s. On payment of 
■egfstration or insurance fees over and above the 
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postage, compensation for loss b given, provided the 
regulations liave been complied with, as follows : — 


Fee. 

IJmit of 
Compensation. 

Fee. 

Limit of 
Compensation. 

ad. 

£s 

IS. 

od. 

;£aoo 

3«1- 

20 

IS. 

id. 

220 

4d 

40 

IS. 

ad. 

240 

S'? 

60 

IS. 

3^- 

260 

6d. 

> 80 

ts. 

4d. 

280 


lUO 

120 

IS. 

IS. 

Si 

300 

320 


140 

ibu 

IS. 

x.s. 

SL 

340 

360 

lid. 

ifio 

z.s. 

9d. 

380 



IS. 

lod. 

400 


Live bees are allowed to pass by letter or parcel 
lM>st within the U.K. if sent in suitable cases. Parcels 
must be handed in at a Post Office, and the postage 
prepaid. 

CASH ON DELIVERY. 

A cash on delivery system lias been established for 
trade between the United Kingdom and certain British 
possessions and Egypt, in respect of amounts not 
exceeding ;£9o. For particulars of this system, see 
Post Office Umde. 

POSTAL ORDERS. 

These Orders are for ccitain fixed sums fkom 6d. to 
oxs. ; on those for 6d., z.s., is. tkl., as., and as. 6d., the 
cliarge is ^d. ; for 3s., 3s. 6d.. 4s., 4s. 6tL, 5s., «. 6d . 
6s.. 6s. 6d.. 7s., 7s. 6d., 8s., 8s. 6d., 98., 9s. 60., zos.. 
zos. 6d., zis., tis. 6d., zas., xas. 6d., sis., 13s. 6d., z4a., 
14s. 6d.. and 15s.. it is xd. ; for 15$. 6d.. i6s., s66. 6d., 
X7S . ITS. 6d., xBs.. xSs. (ai., 19s., 198. 6d., 20s., and ats.. 
It is x|d. Broken amounts may be made up with 
stamps affixed to tlie face of the order. 

MONEY ORDERS. 

Orthnary ami Telegrafhie, 

Money Orders are granted in the United Kingdom 
at the following rates 

For sums not exceeding £t ad. 

£i and n ' - - 


aliove i 


1 not exceeding j£3 . 

» 9. Aio. , 


4 d. 

610 „ „ ^ 

63 n „ „ . 8 d. 

.. .£30 •• 94 Z40. • >od. 

No order may contain a fractional i>art of a peiuiy. 
Muncy may be sent by Tetegraph Money Order at 
the same rate of poundage as for ordinary Inland 
Mon^' Orders, plus supplementary fee of ad. and cost 
of official Telegram of Advice, tlie minimum chargw 
being 6d. Amounts to ;£4o can W wired from and to 
any/rclcgraphic Money Order Office. 

I*OST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS 
No defiosit of less tiian is. is received, nor any 
pence and not more than £50 in one year, No further 
deposit is allowed when the sum standing in depo^tor’s 
naineaniOuntStoZauo, including interest. Interest Lsal- 
loWed at the rate m per cent, (or 6d. in the^Oper annum 
—that is |d. net £ per month. Separate accounts may 
be opened 111 Che name of wife ana children. 

INVESTMENTS IN GOVERNMENT BTOlKS. 

Deiiositors in Post Office Savii^s Banks may invest 
not less than is. or more than ;^oo hi any one yeat 1 
ending Deccnilier 31st or £soo in all, in T wo and Half 

S ar Cent. Consolidated .Stock (1903); Two and Three- 
uarters per Cent. Annuities (1905) ; Two and a Halt 
per Cent. Annuities; Local Loans Three per Cent. 
Stock; Guaranteed Two and Three-Quarters Stuck, 
and Guaranteed Three per Cents. 

LIFE INSURANCE AND ANNUITIES. 

The Post Office nndeitakes the insurance of livcs^ 

U (children between 8 and 14 years old fork's, and persons 
between 14 and fe years old from £5 to £tooi and 
grantiiw of Annuities, Immediate or Deferred, from £i 
up to ilTioo, Fur full fiarticulajs, see /^st Office Gutae, 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL POSTAL 
INFORMATION. 

RATES OF POSTAGE AND PRINCIPAL REGULATIONS, 


The mte af i^ta^ on letters to Brltbh Possessions generally, the United States, Egypt, Morocco, and the 
Malay Peninsula, where there are British Post Office Agencies, is zd. per oz. The charge to all other places 
abroad is aid. per oz., and ijj per oz. above. The following is a list of the British Colonies and Depen- 
dencies (including Egypt) to all of which the letter postage is id. per oz. 


Aden (Including Perlm) 
Aighwisun (extra local 
postage payable be* 
yond tne Indian 
frontier) 

Antigua. 

Ascension. 

Anstralla (including 
South Australia, West 
Australia, Victoria, 
New South Wales 
Queens 1 and.Tasmaiiia, 
British New Guinea, 
and Norfolk Island : 
also New Zealand) 
Bahamas 
Bahrein 
Barbados 
Basutoland 
Bechuanaland 
Remiudas 

British Central Africa 
British East Africa and 
Uganda 


British Guiana 
British Honduras 
British New Guinea 
(Papua) 

Britbu North Borneo {6u/ 
not DtUcH Borneo) 
Brunei 
Canada 
Cape Colony 
Cayman Islands 
Ceylon 
Cctok Islands 
Cyprus 
Ihjniinic'i 

iSiiMlslands 

Falkland Islands 
Fanning Island 
Fiji Islands 
French India 
Gambia 
Gihndtar 
C'fold Coast 
Grenada 


Letters must in no case exceed a feet in length, or 
X foot in width or depth; and tho transmission by 
post of numerous articles, particularly coin, gold, 
silver, precious stemes, jewellery, and dutiable com* 
modifies (except under regulations as to payment of 
charges) is prohibited to many Foreign Countries. 

Postcards, single, are charged id. postage to all 
British Colonics and to all foreign countries ; reply 
postcards, ad. each. The Tnaxmuim size limit is 
In. by 3^ in. ; and many places abroad object to 
the transmission flf pictorial postcards with corre* 
spondence on the left hand ban of the address side. 
For the countries permitting th's see Pott Office 
Ouit/e; the Bniish Post Office can give no guarantee 
tliat foreign offices will allow the pnvileges it permits 
as to attachments to picture or other postcards. 

Printed Paper.s pass through the post to all places 
.ihroad at the rate of ^d. per a oz. ; COMMERCIAL 
Papers at the rate of a^d. for the first xo'oz., and 
*d. per oz. thereafter. To Foreign Coimtnes in the 
Postal Union the size-limit is if feet in length by 
I foot in width or depth ; to all other destinations 


Hawaii (Sandwich Tsls.) 
Hong Kong and its 
Agencies in China (see 
Post Office Gutefr) 
IndLa (British) 

Jahiaica 

Labrador 

Labuan 

Lagos 

Malay States 

M.ata 

Mauritius 

Montserrat 

Muscat 

Natal 

Nevis 

Newfoundland 
New Guinea (BrituJi but 
not German) 

New Zealand 
Nigeria, Northern and 
Southern 
Norfolk Island 
Nyasiiland 


Orange.Rivcr Colony 

Papua 

Rliodesia 

Sl Helena 

St. Kitts 

St. Lucia 

St. Vincent 

Sandwich Islands 

Sarawak 

Seychelles 

Sierra Leone 

Somaliland 

Straits Settlements 

Tobaga 

Tonga 

Tortola 

Transvaal (including 
Swaziland) 

Trinidad 

Tristan cl'Acunha 
T urk's and Caicos Islands 
United States 
Zanzibar 


abroad packets m.ay be ? fe>‘t in length. Rolls in all 
cases may reach 30 In. in length, .ind 4 in. in diwicter. 
The maximum weights var> . 


Samples (under regulations given in Post Office 
Guide) pass at the rate of id for the first 4 oz. and 
|d. per s oz. thereafter. To Foreign Countries in 
the Postal Union the maximum allowable size for 
sample packets is xa in. by 8 in. by 4 in., or if in 
rails ta in, long by 6 in. in diameter. To all other 
dcstuiations the maximum sizc-hiiiits for printed 
papers are observable. The regulations as to adver- 
tising and other prohibitions, customs charges etc., 
should be c.-u-efuily regarded W senders; as also 
the top-weight regulations at dincrent places. 


Rbc:i!«TRATIOn for all articles abroad is ad . ; regis- 
tered articles may secure acknowledgment of 
delivery on payment of a further fee of a^o. Letter 
insurance abroad costs sd. for ^xa and a^d. for 
every addiekmal ^za to the maximum limit, which 
varies ; is not uniform, while m many cases there is 
no irutur.once service. See Port Office Guide. 


FORBIQN AND COLONIAL PARCELS POST. 


PARCELS sent to the Colonics and Foreign Countries 
through the Post Office are subject to tiie Customs 
regulations of the country to which they are addressed 
and to many prohibitions. Declaraiiuiis have to be 
made by the sender on forms obtainable at the Post 
Office. Generally an invoice may be inclosed in the 
parcel, but not a letter. The weight and dimension 
liinits, and the amount iasurable on values, vaiy con- 
siderably. For full particulars see Post Office Guide. 
The foliowing are the rates of postage on parcels to 
the more important countries : — 

Argentina.~3 lb., ns. ; 7 lb., 3s.,; 11 11 >., 4s- 

Austnlia (by P. and O. or Orient Lirer direct, 44 
days to Sydney).— i lb., is. ; and 6d. per Ib. for each 
additional lb. up to xi lb. By Italy (6 days faster), 
1 lb. as, ; 6 d. Ibr each Ib. additional up to 1 x lb. 

Austria-Hungary (vitf Germany).— j lb., is. 4d ; 7 lb., 
xs. 8d. ; ti lb., as. ; vid Ostend Jt Flushing, 3 lb., 
IS. yd, ; 7 lb., xs. xxd. ; tt lb., as. 3d. 

Ebibados.-'Up to 3 lb., is. ; up to 7 lb., as. ; up to 

BelBS^-«3 lb., IS. I •/ lb., xs. 4 d. ; ix lb.. 
IS. ecL 

Bz^L— Up to 3 lb., as. 6d. ; to lb. (limit), 4s. 

British Honduras.— Mine as Bariiados. 

Bulgaria.— By Ostend or Flushing, 3 lb., as. fid. ; 


7 Ib., as. lod. ; 1 1 Ui., 3s. ad. By Hamburg. 3 lb., as. 4d ; 
7 lb., as. 8d. : II lb. 3s. 

Canada.— 3 lb. is. ; up to 7 lb., as. ; up to zi Ib., 3s. 
Cape Colony.— See .S. tea. 

Ceylon.— From the Thaiurs direct (35 days), as Bar 
bados. By Marseilles (19 daybi, Naples, or Brmdisi, 
3 lb., as. ; 7 Ib., 3s. ; ii lb., 4s. 

Chma (ail places except Macao, by P. & O ).— 3 lb., 
as. ; 7 lb., 3s. : iz lb.. 4s. , vid Italv. 3 lb., 3s. ; 7 Ib., 
45. ; XI lb., 5s. 

Denmarik (md Hanvich).— 3 lb , xs. ; 7 lb., xs. 4d. ; 
XT lb., IS. 7d. ; vuf Ostend or Flushing, 3 lb., is. yd. ; 
7 lb., zs. iid. ; II lb., as. 3d. 

Kgypt.— 31b., xs. ; 7 Ib.. IS. od : ii lb., as. fid. ; vid 
Italy, 3 lb., as. : 7 Ib.. as. ; it Ib., 3s. 

Franco.— 3 lb., is, 4d. ; 7 Ib., is. qd. ; xi lb., as. ad. 
Germany (by sea to Hamburg direct, 3 to 5 days). — 
xlh., IB.; 7 ib., zs. 4d. ; zi lb., is. yd. ; vuf Ostend or 
Flushing (I to 3 days). 3 lb., xs. ad. ; 7 lb., is. tod. ; 
XI lb., IS. xod. 

ClbnltRr.— As Barbados. 

Greece.— 3 Ih.. as. od. ; 7 Ib., ss. Bd. ; xx lb.. 3s. 
HoUand.— 3 lb., tod. ; 7 lb., is. ad. ; xi lb., is. fid. 
Hong Hong. — From the Thames direct 1$ weeksi, 
3 Ib., IS. ; 7 Ib., 2S ; It lb., ; vid Marseilles ur 
Brindisi (4 weeks), 3 lb., xs. 8d.; 71b., ss. 8d. ; ii lb., 3s. 6(i. 
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India (British).— Fiom the Thames (93 days to 
Bombay, 96 to Calcutta), 3 lb., xs. ; 7 lb., as. ; xx lb., 
3s. Marseilles or Bnndisi (i week teter), 3 lb., 
zs. 8d ; 7 lb., as. 8d. ; xi lb.. 3s. 8d. 

Italy {vid Fiance).— 3 lb., is. 6d. ; 7 Ib., xs. lod. ; 
XI lb., as. ad. By Belipum, 3 lb., as. ad. ; 7 lb., as. 6d. ; 
If lb., as. xod. 

J amaica.— 3 lb., is. ; 7 lb. as. ; xx lb., 3s. 
apan.— 3 lb., as. ; 7 lb. 3s. ; iz lb., 4s. ; {vid Rus^) 
up to 7 lb., 6a. 

Madeira.— 3 1 b., xs. 4d. ; 7 1b., xs. 8d. ; xi lb., as. 
Malta.— As Eirbados if by P. .md O. steamers : if vtd 
Fianoe and Itnly, as., 3s., and 4s. 

Meaica— 3 lb., xs. ; 7 lb., as. 6d. ; xx lb., 3s. 6d. 
Natal.-SM 5 . AfriM. 

Newfoundland, .is Barliados. 

New Zealand, as Barbados. 

Nigeria.— As Barbados. Northern Nigeria at ad- 
ditional chaxire and addres<«es* risks. 

Norway.-^ lb., xs. : 7 lb., zs. 4d. ; rx lb., xs. yd. 
Russia in Europe.— 3 Ib., zs. iid. ; 7 Ib. as jd ; zilb., 
as. 7d. (Slightly nigher rates are in vo(;ue by alternative 
routes to phiCeBin Transcaspia .and Asuitic Kusm<-i .1 
S. Africa (including Cape Colony. Natal, Orangfe Free 
State, and Transvaal).— For e.^ch lb. 01 fraction thereof 
up to zz lb., od. 

Spsdn.— 3 lb., xs. 6d. ; 7 lb., is. lod. ; ix lb., as. ad. 
Sweden.— 3 lb., rs. ad ; 7 lb , is. rod, ; xx lb. as. 6d 
Switzerland (by Rel^um).— 3 lb., rs. yd. : 7 lb., 
xs. xxd. ; xx lb., as. 3d. i)y France, 3 lb., xs. 4d. ; 7 lb., 
xs. 8d. ; xx Ib. as. 

Transvaal (and Orange River Colony).— See .S'. Afnca. 
Trinidad — As Barliados. 


Turkey.— By Liverpool to Constantinople or Snrarna 
(3 weeks), 3 lb., is. ; 7 lb., is. 4d. ; ix lb., is. 8d. Other 
routes bster, but costlier. 

United States of America.- For New York City. 
Brooklyn, Jersey City, or Hoboken; 31b., xs. 3d.: 
7 Ib. as. ad. ; zz lb., 3s. 3d. For any other part oMhe 
United States: 3 lb., 3s. 6d. ; 7 Ib., 4s. 6d. ; xi lb. 
5s. 6d. By Official Service : 3 lb., xs. 3d. ; 7 lb., as. sd 
IX lb., 3s. 3 cL 

Venezuela.— 31b., as. 6d. ; 7 lb., 3s. yd. ; xx lb., 48. 
Zanzibar.— As Barbados. 

A system is in force by which in many cases thr 
senders of parcels can pay the Customs duties to which 
the parcels may be liable in the country of destination; 
for parbculars, see the Post Office Guide. 


MONEY ORDERS PAYABLE ABROAD. 
Money Orders payable abroad in the British Colonics 
and most important Foreign Countries are issued at 
the following rates of poundage :— s. d. 

For sums not exceeding £s o 3 

„ „ Za o 6 

.. Zi 09 

„ ., /6 10 

.. .. Zs X S 


To some Colonies and Foreign Countries sums up to 
£20 and Z40 c.in be sent by Money Order, at pro* 

g irtionate jioundage; and there Is Telegrapliic Money 
rder service to a number of places abroar . In many 
British Posses'dons overseas. I’ostal Orders are also 
issued and paid. See Post Office Guide, 


TELEQRAPHIC SERVICE. 


INLAND. 

In inland telegrams addresses are charged. The 
chai]M for transmission— 6n fur the first twelve words, 
and fd* for every additional word— includes detntery 
within three miles of the receiving office, but, if a head 
office, within the postal delivery area when it extends 
beyond three miles. Beyond these distances. 3d. per 
mile is charged. The sender must pay the ixirterage. 
Replies up to forty-eight words may be pre|>aid. 
RepetMons (refunded if the part of the inessa^ ques- 
tioned prove a Post Office error), half the origiinl cost 
of transmission, luiniiiuiiii 3d., and id. reckoned the 
smallest fraction. Multtpltcation of one telegram to 
more than one person within the same radius or district, 
ad. each copy and ^d. for each word in the addresses. 
Late fees: Telegrams may be taken after the usual 
hours. The charges are is. to 3s. in addition to tlie 
telegraphic rate (iiayable on one telegram onW). 

Counting.— words not forming part of a European 
language or Larin are counted five letters to a word, 
figures count five to one word, and fractions are 
counted each figure and one figure for the division 
between, thus *' aa} ” is five figures or one word. The 
addition of a letter to a figure counts as one word, 
thus *'4 sA'* is two words. A few hyphened words 
such as ** Newcnstle-on-Tyne,” “ motner-in-Iaw,** and 
“forty-eight," count as one word; but not double 
names, such as “Smith Jones," which is two words. 
Exceptional names— “McLean," “O’Connor." 
and “ De la Rue’’— are counted as one word. The 
contractions “don't," "can’t," etc., count as one. 
Each initial is reckoned as one word, but E.C. and 
other London posul districts as one word for the com-, 
binatiott; " Drury Lane" and the like count, however, 
as two words, l^ei) word.s are underlined or placed 
In parentheses or inverted commas, one extik word is 
charged for. The symbols “c/o," "a/c," “ 7 ^" and 
each count as one word. 

Registered Abbreviated Address. — A 
charge cX £\ zs. per year Is made for the registration of 
abhreviatM addresses, such as “ Colonizers. I.4>ndon." 
Telegrams addressed to persons, care of such addresses, 
must he written thus—** Jones, c/o CoIonLzen. L.nndon." 

Cancelling telegrams.— T he sAder may have 
lib telegram cancelled : and If It be cancelled before 
the commencement of transmission, the sum paid— lea 
a fee of od. for cancelling— wilt be returned on appli- 
catfmi to the secretary at any time within three 
calendar momiu. If tzansmission has been completed. 


an official telegram, prepaid by the sender, will be sent 
to the postiimter at the terminal office. If the official 
telegram should arrive too late, the sender will be 
informed that the attempt to cancel his telegram failed, 
but the sums pmd will not be refunded. 

Miscbllanbous Rkgulatiuns. — Telegrams 
may be handed to rural postmen on their way to tele- 
graph offices. If the addressee of a telegram is known 
to the messenger, the message may be delivered to 
him by the messenger wherever on the road the 
messenger niny meet him ; if the place where they 
meet Is within the free delivery area, no charge is 
made for porterage; but, if beyond, porterage is 
charged to the place of meeting at the rate of 3d. per 
mile or part of a mile, calculated from the delivering 
office door. 

Hours of Attendance.— W eek days, 8 a.m. to 
8 P.M.; Sundays (England and Ireland), 8 AM. to 
10 A.M. ; (Scotuiid), o A.M. to ro A.M. There are 
offices 111 London and large provincial centres open all 
night, and many which are open to la mid.iight. 


FOREIGN. 

Telegrams in ordinary language arc reckoned by 
words, each not exceed!^ fifteen letters for European 
telegrams, and ten for extra- European ; code words 
must be selected from English. French, German, 
Italian. Spanish. Portuguese, Dutch, and Latin dic- 
tionaries. and not more than ten letters; cypher 
telegrams count five fif^ires to a word in European, 
and three to a word in extra-European telegrams. 
The address of the receiver must consist of not less 
than two words end roust lie paid for. The following 
are some of the more Important rates per word ; in no 
case, however, is a less amount than xod. charged for a 
telegram or reply. 

European.- Austria, aM. ; Belgium, ad. ; Bulgaria, 
eld.; Denmark, a^d. : France, ad.; Germany, ad. : 
Crtbraltar, 3d. : Greece, eid. ; Holland, ad. ; Italy, aM. ; 
Malta, 4d. : Norway, aid. : Portugal. 3d, ; Russia, ltd. ; 
S^in, ^ ; Sweden, 3|d. ; Switzerland, ; Turkey, 

kxtra-EuropK„n.— Argentina, as. fid. nnd as. gd. ; 
Australia and New Zealand (including New South 
Wales, Victoria, Westralb, South Australia, 
Queensland and Tasmanu), 35. and as. pd, ; Brasil, 
as. yd. to 5s. (Pernambuco only, is. yd.); 
Canada, 8d. to as. id.; Cape Colony, as. fid.; 
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Ceylon, as. (or, viA Turkey, is. rid.); Chile, as. Ocl. lo 
2S. 9(1.; China, 3s. 6d. ; Dutch East Indies, 3s. yd.: 
Egypt, is. to IS. 4d. : India, as. (vi& Turkey, is. xod.) ; 
Japan. 3s. iid. ; Mexico, is. gd. to as. 4d. ; Natal, 
as. 6d. ; Newfoundland, is.; Orange River Colony, 
as. 6d. i Rhodesia. Southern, as. 8d. ; Rhodesia. 
Northern, as. iid. : Transvaal Colony, as. 6d. ; United 
States, lid. to as. 9d. ; West Indies: Barbados, 4s. 9d.; 
Havana, is. 8d. ; Jamaica, 3s.: Trinidad, 5s. xiL ; 
Zanzibar, as. 6d. ; Zululand, as. 6d, 

CABLE LETTERS. 

A system of day and week-end cable letters, whereby 
letters of from to 30 words can be cabled at very 
low rates, the inussages being .accepted at any Tele- 
graph Office in the United Kingdoni on the condition 
^.at they will not be delivered before the second day 
after they are received at the Cable Coiiip.antcs' 
Stations. Thus ao words can be cabled to Canada or 
New York for 6h. ; to C.iliioriiia for 10s. ; and v.arioiis 
other places on the North Ainerican Continent, up to 
Ko words /rp ra/a. The rates for week-end cable 
fetters, sent on Saturday night and delivered the fol- 
lowing Tuctday, arc still lower. (See Postal Gutdf.) 
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' Shore tclegruin letters between places in the United 
I Kingdom (36 words for 6d.) which can lie sent up to 
] midnight and delivered at their destination the next 
I morning’s letters is also promised. 


MAIL DAYS. 

The principal mails for abroad are made up in 
London as follows:— 

Canada.— Every Thursday evening and Wednesday 
afternoon : SaiuVday morning and auenioon. 

Uiiiteil States.— Ses speci.u detailed table, following. 

Ncwfoutidland. — Every alternate Friday evening. 

West Indies.— Every alternate Wednesday .uul 
alleniate Saturday. 

Australia and New Zealand.— Every Friday evening. 

India.— Every Friday e*'eiimg. 

China. J.ipaii and Ceylon. —Every Monday, Wednes- 
day. and 1-riday. 

South Africa.— Every Saturday afternoon. 

! West Africa.— Every Friday evening, 
j Provincial letters should reach London six .hours 
1 before the mails are made up. 


AMERICAN MAILS. 


Math for yimerua. 


Days of) 
Sailing. 

i Luic. 

Mails close 
ill l^ondoii. 

; Mails close 
' in Pans. 

Wed. . 

Un G. Lloyd. 

Tues.,midn't . 

Tuesday 

Wed. .1 

White Star . 

Wed., 6 p.m. . 

Tuesday 

Fri. . . 

tHambiirg . . 

Thurs., luuln't 

I'lmrsday 

Sat. , . 

1 *Atiicnc.3ii . . 

Fri., nmlit't . 

Friday. 

Sat. . . 

1 Cunard . . . 

Sat., 2 p.m. . 

Friday. 


• Must be addressed, " Per American Steamer. *' 

+ Must be .iddrobied, " Per N. G. Lloyd Steamer.” 

I Must be adclrv'ised, " Per Hamburg Steamer.” 

The Mail closes on We<ln<»sdav ,it the General Post 
Office. St. Mariin's-le -Grand, i-irf (Jucenstown, White 


Star Line, at 6 p in. 

L.itc fee of id. at 7 p.m. 

Late fee nf 2d at 7.»'> P «» 

Late f«‘c of (d .It .7 30 p.m 


Tt’tt iirrmatt scru^tt ate 


Late fee of ed. at F.uston Station, where letters may 
be sent up to the tram leaving, at 8.4^ p.in. 

The M.'iil doses on Saturday at tlie General Post 
Office, St. Martin's-le-Graiul, via Oucciistuwti, Cunard 
Line, .at 2 p.m. 

Late fee of id. at s.30 p.m 

Late fee of ed. nt Eiiston Station, uhere letters may 
be sent up to the train luivitig, at 4 p.m. 


Mads fyom America, 


D.iy of 
b.iUing. 

Line. 

Due in London. 

Tuesday . . 
Wt‘dncsilay . 
Wcdnesd.iy . 
1 iitirsd.iy 
.Saturday . 

N. G. Lloyd .... 
Ariii-riiiMii ..... 

Mon. to Wed. 
Wednesday 
Wed. to Fri. 
'Thursday 
Saturday 

Winiu St.'ir 

Hambnrg-AmeniMn 

Cnn.ird 


iiisf ended dun hi; < » tvar. 


DISTINCTIVE MARKS OF ATLANTIC STEAMERS. 


I.inr 

Allan . . . . 

Anienciui . . . . • 

Anchor 

Atlantic Transport . . 

Cunard 

Dominion 

Hamburg-Aiiierika . . 


North German Llo>ii . 

White Star 

Wilson Line . . , • 


I'linnel Marks 


K( I, narrow black band 
in centre of red, white 
band under bl.ack top. 
Flack, white band near 


Red, black top . 


Red, two narrow bUick 
bands, black tuic 

Red, white band, red 
band, black top. 

All yellow 


All cream . 

§ 

Cream, black top 
Red, black top . . 


Ughis. 


1 brcebluG lights in the form 
ol a triangle. 

Blue light forw'.trd and aft, 
and red light on bndge. 

Red and white lights alter- 
iiaiely. 

A Roman c.iiidle throwing 
su stars, .showing colours 
green, white, red, green, 
white, red. 

Blue light and two Roni.iii 
candles, each throwing six 
blue stats. 

Roman candle throwing six 
red stars 

A Roman candle. Red. 
turning to white, turning to 
blue. 


Two lights, blue, red ; one 
forward, one aft^ 

Two^grecn lights burning 
simmtaneQusly. 

Two red lights simuttanc- 
ously. 


Flags. 


Red, white, and blue, ]hsi- 
Iiendicidar stripes . red 
pennant above Hag. 

While, with blue eagle m 
centre. 

M hitc swallow tail, red aiichui 
111 centre. 

Blue anti white stars. Amen- 
can Union Jack 


Red, with yellow' lion rampant 
111 centre holding globe. 


Red, white diamond and 
blue ball in centre. 

Winte and blue, with anchor 
and yellow shield in centre 

H. A. 

with black initials P. 


A. 

White, blue key and anchor 
crossed, oak-leaf wreath in 
centre. 

Red swallow tail, with five- 
point white star in centre. 

White pennant with red f»IL 
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FOREIGN MONARCHS, PRESIDENTS, ETC. 


*909 

1913 

>3*3 


Abyssinia. Hmperor Menelek 11 28^ 

Afffhaiustan, Ameer Habibullah Klian .... 1901 

Albania, William 1 1914 

Artreiitina, Pres. Saena PeAa 1910 

Austria-Hungary, Emperor Franeii- Josepii 1^8 

Bavaria, King Ludwig 111 1913 

Belgium, King Albert 1 

Bolivia, Proa. Ismael Montes 

Brazil, Pres. De Weticeslao Braz . . 

Bulgaria, Czar Ferdinand I 

Chile, Pres. Ramon Barros Luce ... 1910 

China, Pres. Yuan Slii-Kai 191a 

Colombia, Pres Carlos E. Restrejto . 1910 

Costa Rica, Pres. Ricardo Jimenez '1910 

Cuba, Pres. Mario G, Mcnocal 1913 

Denmark, King Christian X 1912 

Dominica, Pros. Jos£ Bordas 1913 

Ecuador. Pres. Leonulas PUza 1912 

Eg)'pt (Proper), Khedive Ablias 11. . . 

France, Pres. Raymond Poincar^ . 

Germany, Emiieror William II 

Greece, King Constantine I 

Guatemala, Pres. 13oin M. E. Cabrera . 

Haiti, Pres. Michcl Orostei 

Holland. Queen Wilhelniiiia 

Honduras. Pres. Francisco Berintnd . . 

Italy King Victor Emmanuel 111. . . . 


19T1 

1888 

»9t3 

191C1 

>913 

1890 

19»3 

1900 


Succeeded 

Japan, Emperor Yoshitiito 191* 

Liberia. Pres. D H. Howard i9Z> 

MexicOb 

Monaco, Prince Albert 1S89 

Montenegro, King Nicholas 1 t86o 

Morocco, Emperor Muley Vusef iprs 

Nicaragua. Pres. Adolfo Diaz 19x3 

Norway. King Haakon VII 1905 

Panama, Belisario Porras 1912 

Paraguiw, Pres. Eduardo Scliacrer 19x2 

Persia. Sultan Ahmed Mirza, Shah tpxa 

Peru, Pres, (provisional) Col. Oscar Benavides 1914 

Portugal, Pres. Manuel D'Arri^ga 1911 

Kouiiiaiiia, King Charles 1 1881 

Russia, Emperor Nicholas 11 1894 

S ilvador, Pres. Carlos Melendez 1913 

Sixony, King Augustus 111 1904 

Servia, King Peter I 1903 

Siam, Ki^ vanravudh 1910 

Spain. King Alfonso XIII 1886 

Sweden, King Gustavus V 1907 

Switzerland. Pres. Arthur HoiTmami . . 

Turkish Empire. Sultan Mohamed V, . . 

United States, Pres Dr. Woodrow Wilson 
Uruguay. Pres Don Josi Battle y Ordonez 
Venezuela, Pres. Juan Vicente Gomez . . 
Wurtemberg. King William II 


1014 

1909 

19*3 

1911 

J908 

X891 


TABLE FOR ASCERTAINING THE NUMBER OF 
DAYS FROM ANY ONE DAY IN THE YEAR 
TO ANY OTHER DAY. 


Jan 

Feb 

M,ir. 

1 April 

May 

June. 

July. 

! Aug. 

‘ Stpt 
i 

1 Oct. 



t 

3* 

60 


I2r 

iS« 


I 

244 

=74 

305 

335 

2 

3.i 

Ci 

I 92 

122 1 

*53 

*81 1 

3*4 

2L5 

=75 

306 

336 

3 

34 

(a 

93 

123 ■ 

*54 

>84 ! 

2*5 

246 

276 

IS 

337 

4 

35 

63 

94 

124 1 

>55 

! 

216 

247 

248 

=77 

338 

5 

36 

64 

95 

»s 

*56 

tR6 

217 

278 

309 

339 

6 

37 

65 

96 

126 

>57 

187 I 

218 

249 

3?' 

310 

340 

7 

38 

66 

97 

127 

158 

188 

2IQ 

250 

311 

341 

8 

39 


98 

128 

>59 

>89 

220 

251 

2B1 

3*9 

349 

9 

4'* 

68 

69 

99 

129 

160 

190 

221 

252 

oBj 

.1*3 

343, 

10 

4* 

100 

*.1^ 

161 

191 

222 

253 

283 

314 

344 

11 

42 

70 

JOl 

*3* 

ite 

192 


254 

284 

3*6 

345 

12 

43 

7* 

102 

*3* 

163 

>93 

224 

255 

=85 

346 


44 

73 

103 

>33 

164 

X94 

1 225 

256 

286 

3*7 

Si 

14 

45 

71 

104 

>.14 


>9.5 

1 226 

257 

287 

1 3*8 

>5 

46 

74 

luS 

>35 1 

x66 

195 

! 227 

258 

288 

3*9 

349 

16 

ii 

75 

106 

>36 

167 

1 

228 

259 

289 

320 

350 

17 

70 


>37 

168 

198 

229 

260 

290 

321 

35* 

18 

49 

77 

*38 

169 

>99 

230 

261 

99* 

3« 

35= 

«9 

50 

78 

109 

*39 

170 

200 

231 

262 

292 

3=3 

353 

20 

51 

79 

no 

140 

>7* 

201 

332 

963 

993 

3=4 

354 

21 

5 * 

80 

III 

>41 

172 

202 

213 

264 

294 

3=5 

355 

22 

53 

8x 

112 

>43 

>73 

203 

234 

26s 


3=6 

356 

23 

54 

82 

1*3 

*43 

*74 

204 

235 

266 

3=7 

357 

24 

55 

1 83 

*14 

*44 

*75 


236 

267 

=97 

3=8 

35B 

u 

56 

84 

**S 

*45 

176 

217 

268 

298 

329 


57 

85 

116 

146 

. m 

207 

238 

269 

=99 

330 

*7 

58 

86 

87 

117 


, 208 

239 

270 


33* 


28 

59 

X18 

148 

179 

' 209 

240 

271 

30> 

33= 

3fe 

29 


88 

1 19 

149 

180 

210 

241 

272 

302 

333 

363 

30 


89 

120 

>50 

181 

211 

242 

=73 

303 

334 

3^ 

3* 


90 


*5* 


212 

943 


304 


36s 


Examples. — i. From Jan. i to Aug. - - - 

down the column headed Jan. to 17, and then carrying the cyo in a horizontal line to the column headed Aug., 
you find Mp, the number required. 0 a 

2. If it be desired to know the number of days from »iy other given das^fter the ist of Jan. to some other 
specific day. the nnmbmr opposite the first day must be^educted from the number opposite to the second, f^r 
instance, to find the number of days between March X5 and Aug. 23, deduct from 235, the number in the table 
oppeeitc to 23 and under Aug., 74, the number opposite to 15 and under March, and the number 161 Is the 
number required. 

In leap years, one must be added to the number after Feb. 28. 



MARS' CVCLOPMOtA. 


OPfICE OOMRENDIUM. 


THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 
ITS 


The National Insurance Act, wliirh dates its oper* 
^tlon from July 15, 191a, as far as regards its con- 
tiibutoiy sections— that is. the payment of prenuuin 
moneys— came into full benefit force on January 15. 
igra. except as to disablement benefit, which does net 
be^ until July 15, 1914. 

BENEFITS TO THE INSURED. 

The benefits now in force are the following ;— 

(i) Sick pay— 10s. a week for 76 weeks for a man, 
and 7S. 6d. a week for a woman. 

(a) Medical benefit. 

(3) Medicine and surgical appliances. 

(41 Maternity benefit (30s. tor each child bom). 
fS) Sanatorium benefit for consumption cases. 

The disablement benefit to come into force on 
July 15. 1014. will amount ^ a week for men and 
women alike, commencing after a6 weeks from the 
boginning of the illness and continuing as long as the 
illsablemont lasts or until the age of 70. No disable- 
ment can accrue until an insured person has contributed 
for two years, hence Juiy 15, 1914. is the earhest date 
at whicn any insurra person can be entitled to 
disablement allowance. 

WHAT IS REQUIRED OF INSURED 
reRSONS. 

On January 15, 1913, every person falling within the 
operation of the Insurance Act was presumed to have 
taken steps to fulfil the conditions of meitiliership , 
that is, he or she must have made up tlie necessary 
a6 weekly contributions, which contributions must 
have been made by stamps affixed to cards of mem- 
bership, effected either through the medium of on 
approved society or through the Post Office. The 
contributions payable are 70. per week in the c.ise of 
men and 6<1. in the case of women, the employer bemg 
made liable for the payments and autliorised to deduct 
tiim amount from the remuneration paid. 

By Jantuiry 13, 1913, every person then entitled to 
meoical benmt is supptiseil to liave received a ticket 
entitling him or lier to medical benefit until Apnl 30. 
19x3. Tnose tickets are issued te nieiiihers of approved 
societies by the societies themselves, and in tiic case of 
Post Office dc}K}sit contrihiiturs are issued to them 
direct by the Insurance Commissioners. Where a 
person Has not received a ticket, application must bo 
made either to his or her societ y or to the ComiiUbsioners. 

CONTRIBUTIONS BY EMPLOYERS AND 
EMPLOYED. 

The contributions of yd a week for men and 6d. for 
women must bo seen to by the employer, wlio hiinsotf 
pays 3d. in each case towards tlie weekly sum. It is 
the duty of tlie employer to fix tlic «>tatnp of the value 
of the joint contrilmtion on tlie card on each occasion 
of payment of wages. Contnhiitiotis are not paid 
ki periods of sickness, nor do tliry count as arrears 
dunng aucb time; nor are they payable in cases of 
imemployment, although arrears in the latter case may 
affect the rate of benefit. 

ON WHOM INSURANCE IS MADE 
COMPULSORY, 

Practically all workers of either between the 
ages of iiS and 70, whose wages do not amount to more 
tran £160 a year, come in under tlie Act. Tliere are 
special exceptions and exemptions, however, too 
Dwmenius to be enumerated here, including soldiers, 
aaflors, Government officials, abd others. 


HOW TO OBTAIN SICK PAY. 

Members of approved societies should apply to the 
local secretary, and a certificate from tlie doctor must 
be sent to him. The sick pay of xos. a week in the 
case of men and 7s. 6d. in the case of women is payable 
as from the third day aftei the illness liegins. The 
insured person may go to or call m any doctor on the 
local panel list and ask to be treated. On acemting 
the insured person for treatment the doctor will sign 
the card, and the person will in future be counted as 
his patient. Where difficulty of any kmd arises, the 
local Insurance Committee will deal with it. It 
amounts to this, that within the range of the panels, 
which in most cases offer an extensive list, there is a 
wide clioice of doctors. 

MEDICINE AND SURGICAL APPLIANCES. 

When a doctor gives a prescription for an insured 
person, any chemist who lias agreed to come on the 
insurance List will make it up without charge, such 
list being put up in the local i>ost offices. Nor is there 
anything to pay to the chcmitt for the medicine; that 
comes out of tlie Insurance funds. In the same way 
the insured person is entitled to such surgical 
appliances as tiie doctor may advise. 

MATERNITY BENEFIT. 

Every woman who Is herself insured, and the wife o? 
every insured man, is entitled to a payment of 30s. in 
respect of each confinement, pro’^'led that at least 76 
weekly stamps have been put on the cards before the 
child Ls born. If botli father and mother are insured 
under the Act. the mother is entitled to 75. 6d. a week 
sickness pay as well as the w. This benefit Is paid w 
application to the niembor^s society, or, in the case of 
a deposit contributor, to the local Insurance Committee. 

SANATORIUM BENEFIT. 

Any insured person suffering from consumption can 
be treateil either in a san.itorium or hospital ; or the 
insured person may C.1II at a dispen'^iry trom time to 
time for treatment, or lie treati-d by a ifoctor in his vr 
her own linme. The local arrangements as to con 
suinptive patients, liowever. i»i11 be under the control 
of the local Coiiiinittcse, and sufferers will lie anaiiged 
for by them accorduig to the provision;) eacisling. 

DEPOSIT CONTRIBUTORS. 

Deposit ciHitiibiitorb must apply tn the local 
Insuranca.'Coinnnttee when desiring to obtain sickness 
nr Biatemity liencfits, sueci>il fomis being provided for 
this purpose. It must be borne in mind that deposit 
contributors can only claim U'liefit according to what 
the stamps on llieir cards entitle them ; whereas those 
connected with approved societies have all the fundr 
of tlmir particular society agam'.t wliich to draw. 

DISPUTES. 

In the event of difficulty or di.spute arising, the 
matter has to be settled according to tlie rules whioh 
apply by acMon m the county court. Where an 
insured person is unable to obtain his or tier benefit by 
feahon of the employer having neglected to affix the 
proper 6tam|i.s the employer may be proceeded 
against for recovery of the medical benefit which she 
insuied person would otherwise receive. 



PEARS’ CYCLOPAEDIA. 


OFFICE COMPENDIUM. 


ENGLISH MONEY AND ITS 
FOREIGN EQUIVALENTS. 


Denonifau* 


United 

States 

Value. 


French, 
Belran, 
Swiss, 
Italian, and 
Greek 
Value. 


German 

Value. 


Sovereign . 
Half- 

Sovereien 
Crown (5s.r . 
Four-Shilling 
piece 
Half-Crown . 
Florin . . . 
Shilling. . . 
Sixpence . , 
Threepence 


Doh, Cents. 

4 84 


48 

04 


/•>f . Cents. 

as IS 


57 

*4 


Halfoennj . 
Farthing 


SI 

§ 

31 

xo 

A 


MJts. 


.50 

1 

4 


Freucb, Swiss, and Belgian/mwcr, Greek drachma. 

md lulian lire posses* the same value, and circulate 

«ithin the countries named other than their own; 

with the exception of the Italian coin, which will not 

ass readily either in France. Switzerland, or Belgium. 

panish and Papal Silver Is below par. though often 


r. 


Tile above values are, of course, nominal, and a 
slight deviation from them in the way of money- 
changers* profit is to be expcK:ted. 


FRENOH MONEY AND ITS 
ENGLISH VALUE. 


xoo Francs 4 o o 

SO 3 0 0 

30 0x60 

so o S o 

5 040 

a o * 7l 

X „ o o to 

50 Centimes o o 5 

30 0 0 3 

10 ,, o o X 

S o o of 


DISCOUNT TABLE. 


Per In the £ 

cent. g. 3. 

sf ...... o 6 

3 ss o 7"* 

4 ...... ss o 9*8 

5 — z o 

7I 1 6 

XO =30 

15 =30 


Per Inthe;£ 

cent. B. a 

so 4 o 

as *50 

30 B 6 o 

40 B 8 o 

ep B 10 o 

E : : ; : ; : 


Intermediate Rates are obtained by addition. 


INTEREST TABLE. 


For £ieo at 3}, 3, 3f, 4. 4L 5 par canf* 


Days. 

af per 

3 per 

3l per 

4 per 

4f per 

5P« 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent 


^cent. 

cent 


s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

x 

0 

C 8 

0 8| 

0 3| 

0 3 

: i 


3 

0 3t 

0 3 

0 4| 

0 s 


0 5l 


3 


0 5 

0 64 

0 7 
0 xo 

1 

0 61 

0 9 


4 

0 6| 

0 7 

0 9 

1 

0 ixjj 

X 1 


i 

0 8 j 

0 9 

0 xii 

X X 


X si 

I 4 


0 9I 

0 XI 

X il 

I 3 

1 

X s] 

I 7 


1 

0 ixf 

S X 

* 

I 6i 

t 

X SI 

I IX 

X X 

I 3 

* H 

I 9 


I xx| 

8 Oi 


9 

‘ H 

I 5 

I 81 

X If 


3 sj 

1 il 


xo 


I 7 

x 11 

a a- 


a 5* 


30 

3 8| 

3 3 

3 10. 

4 4 


i 

i 51 

0 10 


■5 

3 K 

4 ^ 

4 9i 

1 ^ 


6 ij 


90 

4 ij 

4 II 

f I 


7 41 

8 3 


40 

1 “ 
6 10 

8 sf 

6 

8 9 


9 10* 

10 XI 


£ 


9 7 
xx 6 

xo IX 

13 I 

1 

IS 3i 
14 9* 3 

IPS 


£ 

9 7. 

II 6 

13 5 

15 4 



19 s 

xo Il| 

13 If 

15 4 

17 6! 

\ 

19 84 

31 XI 

90 

xa 4 

14 99 

17 3 

19 8! 

1 

33 31 

a4 7 


100 

% 

s6 St 

19 3 

SI xx 


34 8 

V 4 


X30 

19 8| 

33 0 
36 luf 

36 3 

1 

*9 7 

33 xo 


140 

■9 2. 

S3 c 

30 8 



38 4x 

ISO 

30 

24 7l 

38 9 

3a xof 

36 III 
-I 

41 I* 


The amount of interest accruing in connection wiS 
other sums at any of these rates, and for any number 
of days, can be reckoned by very simple calcu- 


WAQES TABLE. 


Per 

Year. 

Per Quarter 

Per Month. 

Per Week. 

Per Day. 

£, 

£ s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 

i. d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

x is 

0 5 

0 

0 I 

8 

0 

0 

4i 


0 

0 

oi 

3 

0 10 

0 

0 3 

4 

0 

0 

91 


0 

0 

I* 

3 

0 rs 

0 

® 5 

0 

0 

x 

II 


0 

0 

3 

4 

1 0 

0 

0 6 

8 

0 

X 

6 


0 

0 


5 

I 5 

0 

0 8 

4 

0 

I 

II 

0 

0 

3} 

6 

x xo 

0 

0 xo 

0 

e 

3 

3 


0 

0 

4 

7 

I IS 

0 

0 II 

8 

0 

3 

6 


0 

0 


8 

3 0 

0 

0 13 

4 

0 

3 

0 


0 

0 

sl 

9 

a 5 

0 

0 15 

0 

0 

3 

5 


0 

0 

6 

xo 

3 xo 

0 

0 16 

8 

0 

3 10 

0 

0 


xx 

a 15 

0 

0 iB 

4 

0 

4 


0 

0 


Z 3 

3 0 

0 

I 0 

0 

0 

4 

7 l 

0 

0 

8 

13 

3 S 

0 

1 X 

8 

0 

4 111 

0 

0 

8i 

14 

3 10 

0 

I 3 

4 

0 

5 

4 ! 

o 

0 


15 

3 IS 

0 

I S 

0 

0 

5 

9 

0 

0 


16 

4 0 

0 

I 6 

8 

0 

6 

If 

0 

0 

lol 

17 

4 5 

0 

I 8 

4 

0 

6 

«4 

0 

0 

iii 

x8 

4 xo 

0 

X 10 

0 

0 

6 IX 

0 

0 

xiS 

19 

4 IS 

0 

I II 

8 

0 

7 

3 


(I 

1 


so 

sa 

5 0 
S 10 

0 

0 

IS 

4 

6 

0 

0 

S 

8 

5 


0 

0 

X 

X 

It 

A 

34 

0 0 

0 

3 0 

0 

0 

9 

3 ! 


0 

z 


as 

6 5 

0 

a X 

8 

0 

9 

7 


(> 

I 


38 

7 0 

0 

3 6 

8 

0 

XO 

9 


0 

z 


30 

7 xo 

0 

3 xo 

0 

0 

H 

6 


0 

I 

75 

35 

6 IS 

0 

3 18 

4 

0 13 

5 


0 

X 

xx 

40 

xe 0 

0 

3 6 

8 

0 IS 

4 


0 

3 

A 

45 

IX 5 

V 

3 15 

0 

0 

17 

3 


0 

S 

St 

SO 

xa xo 

0 

4 3 

4 

0 X9 

aj 


0 

3 

9 


Variant annual rates of salary be worked out 
to their quarterly or other proportions with ease by 
emplO}rment of the figures here tabulated. 


PEARS' CYCLOPAEDIA. 


OFFICE COMPENDIUM. 


BRITISH WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

Sbce January x, 1896 there has been compulsory uniformity of Weights and Measures. 


AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT. 

97 11.3a gndnb .... make 1 dratn=:a7 11-32 grains, 

ic drains j ouiice=A37t 

z6 ounces „ i pound (lb.)s70oo „ 

98 pounds „ 1 quarter (qr.). 

4 quarters „ z hundredweight (cwt.). 

20 cwt. (iia lbs. each) „ z ton (2340 Uis.) 

This is the weight in common use in all ordinary 
trade dealings. 


TROY WEIGHT. 

4 grains m.'ike 1 carat. 

6 carats (or 34 grains). „ z pennyweight. 

BO pennyweights i ounce. 

la ounces 1 pound. 

95 pounds I (|uaiter. 

100 pounds I hundredweight. 

30 hundredweights . . „ 1 ton of gold or silver. 

The precious metals are weighed by this scale. 

Gold plate, or any manufacture of gold, may be of 
any of the standards of 18. 15. 12. or 9 carats flne gold 
in every pound troy. The relative value of tlie carat 
of gold is 10 pennyweigiits. 


APOTHECARIES* WEIGHT. 

90 grains make 1 scruole. 8 drachms make z ounce. 

3 scruples 1 dracniii. la ounces z pound. 

The pound and ounce are the same as in troy weight. 
Medicines are compounded by this weight, but drugs 
are bought and sold by avoirdupois. 

APOTHECARIES* FLUID MEASURE, 
to minims make z drachm. 60 drops make 1 drachm. 

8 drachms 1 ounce. 4 drnis. .. z t.iblesp*ful. 

90 ounces t pint. a ozs. ., 1 wine-glsfiiL 

8 pints 1 gallon. 3 ozs. „ 1 teacupful. 

There are 437^ grains in a fluid ounce. 


DRY MEASURE. 

4 gills 1 pint. 

a pints 1 quart. 

a quarts (4 pmts) z pottle. 

a pottles (4 quarts) 1 gallon. 

a gallons 1 ]>«*rk. 

4 pecks I InislieL 

3 bushels 1 big. 

4 busliels I coomb. 

5 bushels (or porter's load) ... 1 '^ick of flout. 

8 bushels 1 quarter. 

S3 bags (36 bushels) t chaldron. 

5 quarters (40 bushels) . ... 1 wey or horse-load, 

a weys (10 quarters) ...... 1 last, 

WINE AND SPIRIT MEASURE. 

4 gills iiinke 1 ]unt =pt. 

a pints 1 quart =qt. 

4 quarts 1 gallon 

63 gallons „ 1 hogshead =hhd. 

84 gallons 1 puncheon =pun. 

9 liog.,hcads nr ia6 gallons ., i p,i>e or buti=pi|W. 

4 hogsheads or 252 gnllons „ 1 tun =tuii. 


MISCELLANEOUS LIQUID MEASURES. 

The Imperial Standard Gallon comprises 10 Imperial 
Standard Pounds weight of distiUed water webhed in 
air. with water and air at the temperature oftedw. 
Fahrenheit, and the barometer at m inches. The 
measure of an Imperial Standard Gallon is 977*974 
cubic inches. 

z hogshead of Claret 46 gaUoni. 

z pipe of Slierry 108 

t pipe of Port zzs 

I pipe of Madeira <99 

1 pipeof Tenerlffe zoo 

I pipe ef Lisbon Z17 

z pipe of Malaga kk 

X pipe of Cider luo to zzi 

I Hogshead of Hock. Rhine, and Moselle . 30 

I hogshead of Cape 9a 

1 ho^ead of Tent 54 

X hogshead of Marsala Bront£ 93 

I hogshead of Brandy 57 

1 hogshead of Rum ^4 to 60 

X puncheon of Scotch Whisky . . . iiatoiao 

z puncheon of Brandy loo to izo 

1 puncheon of Rum 90 to too 

Quarter-cask of Brandy 98 

American barrel of Beer 30 

Pipe or Imtk i'a6 

Tun of Wine 95a 


LINEAL MEASURE. 

3 barleycorns .... make 1 inch (in.), 
za inches ,. 1 foot (ft). 

3 feet ..I yard (yd.). 

5I yards „ 1 pole (po.), rod. petch. 

4 poles, or 22 yards . „ z cliatn. 

MISCELLANEOUS MEASURES OF LENGTH. 
Mile Geographical, Admiralty Knot, or Nautical Mila, 
6.080 Feet s t‘15 Mile Statute. 

League = 3 Miles. 

Degree = 60 Geographical, or 6^ 'zaz Statute Milea 

Inch (ill.) — 73 Points, or la Lines. 

Nail (1-16) -= 3^ Inches. 

Palm =3 Inches. 

Hand Inches. 

Link = 7'93 Inches. 

Quarter (or a S]>an) . . *= 9 Inches. 

Foot = 12 Inches. 

Cubit =18 Inches. 

Yard = JO Inches 

Pace, Military =2 Feet 6 Inches. 

Pace, Geometrical . . . = 5 Feet. 

Fathom =6 Feet. 

Rod, Pole, or Perch . . = Yards. 

Chain (100 Links) ... s 33 Yards (4 Poles). 

Cable's Length . . . . = zoo Fathoms, 600 Feet. 

Furlong =40 Rods, aao Yards. 

Mile. . = B Furlongs, 8q Chains, 390 

Rods, Z.760 Yards, 5,280 Feet, ^,360 Inches. 

The old Scottish Mile was 5,920 feet ; ten Scots Miles 
being atmut equal to zzl Statute Miles. Eleven Irish 
Miles were e<iual to Z4 Statute Miles. 


ALE. BEER. AND PORTER MEASURE. 


4 plls make z pint =pt 

a puits z quart =qt. 


9 kilderkins i barrel sliar. 

3 kilderkins 1 hogshead =hhd. 

a hogsheads „ 1 butt =butt. 

go gallons 1 American barrel— Am. bar. 


9 galin 
a nrkiii 


SCOTCH LIQUID MEASURE. 

4 gills make i mutchkin. 

a mutehkins i choppin. 

0 chopping • . . „ 1 pint. 


SQUARE. SURFACE, OR LAND MEASURE. 
Th^quare Foot contains X44 square inches. 

Yard = o feet = 1.296 inches. 

Rod. Pole, or Perch =s 30^ yard? = 272^ feet. 

Chain = t6 rods = 4B4 yards = 4,356 feet. 

Rood = 40 rods s 1,210 yards = 10,890 feet. 

Acre as 4 roods = 160 rods =: 4,840 yards. 

Y.ird of Land s 30 acres » lao roods. 

Flide s: zoo acres = 400 roods. 

Mile s 640 acres = a,^ roods ss 6,400 chains =s zoa^aoo 
rods, poles, ^ nerenes, or 3,097.600 square yards. 

An Acre roi^hly stated has four equ.!! sines of 69ft 
\ards : accMra/r measurement gives each side bo8'7i 

The sid« of a square half-acre would be i 47 'S 8 i SMif 
and of a square quarter-acre, 104*355 feet. 
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CUBIC OR SOLID MEASURE. 

= x.TsS Cubic Inches 
s vj Cubic Feet, Bushels. 


Cubic Foot 
Cubic Yard . . 

Stack of Wood . 
Shlppiiig Ton . . 
Shipping Ton . . 


io8 Cubic Feet. 

3 40 Cubic Feet merchandise. 
= 43 Cubic Feet of Timber. 


lacement of a Ship s 35 Cilbic Feet. 

MEASURES OF TIME. 

60 Seconds si Minute. 

60 Minutes s x Hour. 

«4 Hours ST Day. 

( 33 A. s6;». 4r. s I Sidereal Day.) 

7 Days si Week. 

98 Days = X Lunar Month. 

38, 99, 30. or Days si Calendar Month. 

19 Calendar Months = 1 Year. 

365^ Days SI Common Year. 

366 Days SI Leap Year. 

3651/. 5A. 4Bffi. 46r St Tropical Year. 

METRIC WEIGHtFaND MEASURES. 
Lineal Measure. 

The unit for length is the metre, 
yds. (1. in. 

xo millimetres, or 00 0*39^ s i centimetre, 

xo centimetres „ 00 3*9370 s x decimetre. 

10 decimetres „ x 0 3*3708 s x METRE, 

xo metres „ 10 2 9*7079 s i decametre. 

10 decametres „ 109 x 1*079 = ^ hectometre, 

xo hectometres „ 1093 1 10*79 = 1 kilometre. 

Surface, or Square Measure. 
acres, sq. yds. 

too centiares, or 0 119*6033 s i ARE. 

100 ares „ 2 2280*3326 s x hectare. 

A centiare measures x*z9&^3 sq. yard. 

Solid Measure (Wood), 
cub. ft. 

xo centisteres. or 3*53x7 = x decistere. 
xo decLsteres „ 35*317 = x store. 

A centistere measures 610*28 cubic inches. 
Capacity. 



gais. qts. 

pints. 


I centilitre or xo 
cub. cent. 

xo millilitres, or 

0 0 

0*0x76077 

= 1 

xo centilitres ,. 

0 

0*176077 

= 1 

X decilitre, or 
too cub. c. 

xo decilitres „ 

0 

176077 


I litre or cub. 
cent. 

xo litres j. 

3 

1*6077 

= i 

[x decalitre, or 

1 centistere. 

xo decalitres 

33 

0*077 

= ■ 

ii hectolitre, or 

I decistere. 





rx kllolltie, or 

to hectolitres „ 

330 

0*77 

”•1 

stere, or cubic 
[ metre. 


A millilitre mca-sures '00176 of a pint, or *0000975 of 
a bushel, 

Weieht. 

The unit for weie^ht is the gram, 
lb. oz. drams. 

[0 milligrammes, or 0 0 0*00564^ s x centigramme. 

0 cenn^mmes „ 00 0*056438 s x decigiamiiie. 

' ‘ 00 o*s64« s I {narnme. 

0 o 5.^^ == > decagiamme. 

..03 6*4W = X hectogramme. 

hectogrammes.. 3 3 4*3^ = x kilogranun^. 

A milUgramme measures *0x543 of a g’^in. 

electricaTmeasures. 

The chief units as generally accepted by electricians 

are as follows 

Volt Electromotive force Is equal to 

about 92*6 per cent, of that given 
by one Daniell's battery cell. 

Qbm Resistanae equals tte resistance 

offered to tlie passage od a 
current of electricity by a thread 
of mercury to6 cm. long aud 

1 mm. cross secion at the temper- 
ature of melting ice> * 
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Megohm .... Equals one million tdmtt. 

Ampere Current equals the currant x volt 

will drive through i ohm. 

Coulomb .... Quantity equals i smpate flowing 
for I second of time. 

Microfarad . . . Capacity equals *000001 coulomb at 
1 volt pressure. 

Watt Power equals 44 ft. lbs. per minute. 

Board of Trade Unit, ofKclaUy defined as “the 

energy contained in a current of one thousand air 

flowing under an electromotive force of x volt ( 
an hour.'* 

Kilowatt equals one Board of Trade Unit. One 
Board of T mde Unit will keep a i6-candle Incandescent 
lauip alight for about x6 hours. 
qifi Watts equals i horse*power. 

HAY AND STRAW MEASURE. 

Truss of Straw.^ lbs. Truss of Old Hay. 56 Iba. 
Truss of New Hay (to September xst). 60 lbs. 

Load, 36 Trusses— Straw, ii cwt. a qrs. 8 lbs. ; Old 
Hay, x8 cwt. ; New Hay, 19 cwt x qr. 4 lbs. 

WOOL WEIGHT. 

Clove, el. — 7 lbs. 

Stone, St. s . «» Cloves 14 lbs. 

Tod, td. as 2 Stones i qr. 

Wey. wy. a 6i Tod i cwt. 2 qrs. 14 lbs. 

Pack, /A s= 240 lbs. 

Sack, sk. B 2 Weys 13 qrs. 

Last, la. B 12 Sacks 39 cwt. 

WORSTED YARN MEASURE. 

Wrap, 80 yards : Hank, 560 yards s 7 Wraps. Counts 
are reckonra accorduig to the number of hanks in a lb. 

COTTON WOOL WEIGHT. 

Cotton Wool, Bale variable ; U.S. A. average 477 lbs. ; 
Egyptian, 719 lbs. ; East Indian, 396 lbs. ; BraziUan, 
320 lbs. 

COTTON YARN AND SILK MEASURE. 
Tliread s yards. 

Lea, or Skein b 120 yards. 

Hank b 7 Skeins, or Leas. 

Spindle B 18 Hanks. 

Keels of Cotton vary from w to 1,760 yards, but the 
length must be correctly specified. 

FLSH MEASURE. 

Herrings are sold by the Cran, containing e6| 
imperial gallons except on the West Coast, Isle of 
Man, and In Ireland, where they are sold by die 
Maze, which contains s long hundreds of 133 each. 
On the East coast of England th^ are sold by the 
Last, which foiitains 13,200 fish. They are counted 
by the War^, which is 4- 33 Warps b x Long 
Iiuiidred, 132; xo Hundred = x Thousand, 1,320; 
xo Thousand = i Last, 13.200. 

BREAD WEIGHT. lbs. oc. dis 

X peck loaf 17 6 2 

X half peck loaf . * B xi i 

•quartern loaf 4 5 8 | 

X quartern (or quarter pcNk) of flmir . ..380 
* Bakers are not allowed to sell bread by the peck 
or quartern. It Is generally sold in 4 lb. and a lb. iMvee 
(usually called quartern and lialf quartern loaves). 

COAL WEIGHT. 

14 lbs x stone 

28 lbs X quarter 

xia lbs X cwt. 

90 cwt. ... 1 ton 

I sack ....'. X cwt. 

X large sack 2 cwt. 

9x tons 4 cwt X barge or keel 

20 keels (434 tons) x ship load 

7tons I room 


! 

I 
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GENERAL NUMBERS. 

» ‘Articles 



Kreat gross 

score 

hundred 

great hundred 


sa dozen , 
segros& . 
aoaxticks. 


Bridles ! 


MISCELLANEOUS WEIGHTS. 

s . . . basket ii to i) cwt. 

. . .box (Jordan) 25 lbs. 

.... tierce of 38 pieces (Irish) ... 304 Dm. 

.cask locDvt. 

- - - .bar 15 to 30 lbs. 

Camphor . . . box cwt. 

Candles . . . .barrel 120 lbs. 

Cinnamon . . . bale 92} IIjs. 

Cochineal . . . 70,000 Insects i lb. 

. . .seron 140 lbs. 

... bag 200 lbs. 

Cocoa bag cwt. 

cask xi cwt. 

Coffee barrel or robiu i to i] cwt. 

tierce 5 to 7 cwt. 

bale (Mocha) a to 2| cwt. 

Cumiits . . . caroteel 5 to 9 cwt. 

. . .butt 15 to 20 cwt. 

Feathers . . . bale i cwt. 

Figs drum (Turkey) 24 lbs. 

frail (Faro) 32 lbs. 

frail (Malaga) Slbs. 

Galls sack il cwt. 

Ginger .... bag (Barbadoes; cwt. 

(H. Indies) cwt. 

(Jamaica) x cwt. 

Gum . . . . chest (Turkey ) . 4 cwt. 


Gum Arabic . 
Gunpowdet . 

Honey . . 
Maoe . . . 
Madder . . 
Magnesia . 
Nutmegs . 
Potash 
Prunes 

Quicksilver 
Rags 


Sago 
Salt . 
Soap 


Sugar . 


Tapioca 
Tea . . 


Tiles . 
Tuliacco 
Vermilion 
Walnuts . 
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cbesx Indies') 6 cwt. 

battel loolbb. 

.last aAbaxF^ 

. gallon xe lbs. 

. case z) cwt. 

. cask 15 to 23 cwt. 

. chest x cwt. 

. cask 200 lbs. 

. barrel aoo lbs. 

. barrel 1 to 3 cwt. 

. puncheon 10 cwt. 

. bottle 84 lbs. 

. bale (Mediterranean) . . 4i to 5 cwt. 

(Hamlmrg) 24 cwt. 

. . . drum (Valencia) 04 lbs. 

. . . cask (Malaga) i cwt. 

. . . box 22 lbs. 

, . . cask (1 urkey) a| cwt. 

. . . bag (E. Indies) if cwt. 

. . . cask (Anier.ca) 6 cwt. 

. . . bag z cwt. 

. . . bushel 56 lbs. 

. . . firkin 64 lbs. 

. . . barrel . 3^ lbs. 

, . . chest ^ cwt. 

. . . bag (E. Indies) z to i| cwt. 

. . . hogshead (W. Indies) . . 13 to id cwt. 

. . . matt or bag (Mauritius) . x to i} cwt. 

. . . ticrce (W. Indies) 7 to o cwt. 

. . . barrel x| cwt. 

. . . chest (Congou) 80 lbs. 

. . . t, (Hyson) 60 to 80 lbs. 

. . . (ordmary) 84 lbs 

... I load 1,000 

. . . hogshead xa to x8 cwt. 

. . . lot; SO lbs. 

. . . ItaiL' i cws> 


PAPER. 


Paper is sold by the ream (twenty quires), each ream 
consisting of from 480 to 500 slieets. In ordering paper 
it Is necessary to give the size of tlie sluset and weight 
per ream, as well as the quality. 


PRINTING PAPER 


Printing paper is made from wood pulp, treated by 
the sulphite process, the proportion being three to one. 
The sizes, with their names, are 


Demy 

Sheet & Half Post 
Medium .... 34 X19 

Royal 35 Xao 

Double Foolscap 27 X 17 


Inches. 

Super Royal. . sytXaoi 
Double Crown. 30 Xao 
Imperial . . , . 30 Xaa 
Double Post . . 31^ X 19I 
Double l>emy . 3s Xaal 
Double Royal . 40 Xas 


(The weight varies, according to the thickness and 
quality of the paper, from to to xoo lbs.) 


BOOK PAPER. 

Book paper of the cheapest make resembles printing 
or news^^r, and is made of the same materials. Rag 
is used in the better qualities In an incrcasuq|r pro- 
portion. It is made in white and various tints. 

The following terms are used in tlie description of 
various papers 

“ S. & C." or sized and calendered. Sizing is a 
vegetable matter resembling resin, which is mixed with 
the wood pulp to make it impervious to Ink. Other 
substances are used for sizing," including China clay 
and gelatine, according to the quality of the paper. 
*‘CalmdeTing'' consists of passing the paper through 
hot revolvi^ cylindcis in eWe contact. 

•• S. & S.C.*' implies tint the paper hi' '.been “sized ” 
and “super-calendered." The latter is a second 
process, giving the paper a glosiw finish. 

** Enamelled" or “art " paper is that which ha.s been 
coated on one or both sides with a niixture of Chma 
clay finely ground and mixed with gelatine. 


“Antique " paper is of a high quality, which has not 
been calendered or enamelled. 

The sizes are the same as in printing paper ; but 
book paper is usually folded to the fmlowing sizes 
(edges uncut). Fhe most common size is crown 8vo. 


Demy 8vo. . , 
Post evo. . . 
Crown 8vo. , 
Demy xaino. , 
Fool^p 8vo. 
Demy x8mo. . 


Inches. 
8|Xs| 
7 X5 
7 X 5 . 
7 X, * 
6 X. 

5tx: 


Inches 

Demy ifimo. . . . ^ix,| 
Imperial 32mo. . . SyX'i 
Foolscap x3mo . . st X3{ 
Royal 3^0. ... 5 X 
Deniy33nio. . . . 41 X 32 
Crown 331110. . . . stAZi 


WRITING PAPER. 

Cheap writing paper is made of wood pulp. The 
better classes at are made from sel^ted rags, 

whilst high-class writing paper is made exclusively of 
linen, highly sized, and either “calendered" er 
“ antique.*' 


BRISTOL BOARD. 

The uses of Bristol Board ai« numerous. It derives 
its name from the fact tliat it was first manufactured at 
that city, but the majority of large paper firms now 
produce it. Tlie board is made in several sizes:— 
22 X28, 18X26, and as(X3o| ins. It can be obtained 
in almost any weight up to 160 lbs. 


BROWN PAPER. 


Used for wrapping : is made m a few stock sizes, of 
which die folio ving are those most usually found 1-^ 


Casing 46X36 Imperial Cap 

Double Imperial . 45X29 Haven Cap . 
Elephant .... ^X34 Bag Cap . . 
Double Four Pound 31 Xsx Kent Cap . . 


09Xax 

26X21 

94X19* 

2xXx3 
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PSEUDONYMS 

UNDER WHICH WELL-KNOWN WRITERS AND 
OTHERS HAVE BEEN OR ARE KNOWN. 


Achurch» Janet, Mrs. Chami^on. 

Adams, Leith, Mrs. R. S. de C. LaiTan. 

Adams, Stephen, Michael Maybrick. 

Adeler, Max. Charles Heber Clark. 

Alboni, Mdme., Mdme. Gye. 

Alexander, Mrs., Mrs. Alexander Hector. 

Alien, Mrs. Baker. 

Allen, F. M., Edmund Downey. 

Amateur, An, Pierce Egan the Younger. 

Amateur Casual, James Greenwood. 

Amyand, A.. Captain E. Arthur Haggard. 

Anaerson. Mary, Mme. A. Navarro. 

Ane that ilk, Prof. W, E. Aytoun. 

Angler, An, Sir Hunmhry Davy. 

Ansted, Hone, Miss Burdett. 

Anstey, F., Thomas Anstey Guthrie. 

Ape /)«> caricatures), Carlo Pelegiinl. 

Ariqn, G. L. Chesterton. 

Artist (Unknown). Joseph Pennell. 

Asliwell, Lena. Mrs. Arthur Playfair. 

Astor, Adelaide, Mrs. George Grossmith, Juil 
A tlas, Edmund Yates. 

Aureole, Mrs. Berens. 

Austin. Arthur, Prof. John Wilson. 

Bab. W. S. Gilbert. 

Baii^ Dorothea, Mrs. H. B. Irving. 

Banks, Archibiild, Oswald Crawfurd. 

Baron de Book Worms, H. W. Lucy in Punch. 

Bede, Cuthbert, Rev. Edward Bradley. 

Bell, Acton. Anne RrontH, 

Bell. Currer. Charlotte Bronte. 

Bell. Ellis, Emily J. Bronte. 

Bell, Nancy, Mrs. A. Bell. 

Belloc, M. A., Mrs. Lowndes. 

Berwick, Mary, Adelaide Ann Proctor. 

Bibliophile, Jacob, Paul Lacroix. 

Bibliophile, un, C. Uzanne. 

Bickerayke. John, C. H. Cook. 

Biglow, Hosea, James Russell LowelL 
Billings, Josh, Henry Wheeler Shaw. 

Bird, Isabella, Mrs. Bishop. 

Blackburn. E. Owens, Mrs. Elizabeth Casey. 
Blacksmith, Tlie Learned, Elihu Burritt. 

Bobbin, Tim, John Collier. 

Jodkin, Tammas, W. D. Latto. 

Boldrewood, Rolf^T. A. Browne. 

Bolina. Jack la, Augustus Victor Vecchi. 

Bon Gaultier. Prof. W, E. Aytoun and Sir Theo. 
Martin. 

Bouveiie, Bartholomew, Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 


Boz, Charles Dickens. 

Breddon, Miss M. E., Mrs. Maxwell. 
Brettmann. Hans, Charles G. Leland. 

Brown, Tom, Thomas Hughes. 

Brown, Tom, the Younger, Thomas Moore. 
Browne, Matthew, W. B. Rands. 

Bystander, The, Goldwin Smith. 
Caliban._Jules Claretie, also M. Bergerat. 
Callum Beg, J. C. O. Mack. 

Cambridge, Ada, Mrs. George F. Cross. 
Carroll, Lewis, Rev. C. Lutwidge Dodgsoi*, 
Caskoden, Edwin. Mr. Charles Mayor. 
Chrystabel, Florence G. Attenborough. 
Chudl^h, Arthur, Mr. Llllias. 

C. K., Oiarles Kent 

Clare. Austin, Miss W. M. James. 

Claribel, Mrs. Charles Barnard. 

Clarinda, Mrs. MacLehose. 

Clear, Claudius. Dr. Robertson NicolU' 
Cleere, Lucas, Mrs. Kingseote. 
Clel^botham, Jedediad, Sir Walter Scott 
CobbWgh, Tom. Walter Raymond. 

CoHatt, Stephen, T. Byeiiey. 

ColUngwoo^ Harry, w. J. C. Lancaster. 


Collins, Mabel, Mrs. K. Cook. 

Colman, R. W., James Hogg. 

Colmorc, George, Mrs. Gertrude Colmoie Dunn. 
Connor, Marie, Mrs. Koliert Leighton. 

Connor, Ralph, Rev. C. W. Gordon. 

Conway, H. Derwent, Henry W. Ingiis. 

Conway, Hugh, F. J. Fargus. 

Coo-ee, W. Sylvester Walker. 

Cordreux, Alfred, Honorc de Balzac. 

Cornwall, Barry. Bryan Waller Procter. 

Cotonnet, Alfred de Musset 
Country Parson, Rev. A. K. H. Boyd. 

Craddoclt C. E., Mary No.iilles Murfree, 

Craig. Isa. Mrs. Knox. 

Crawley, Capt., G. F. Pardon. 

Crayon, Christopher, J. Ewing Ritchie. 

Crayon, (Jeoffrey, Washington Irving. 

Cromarty. Dc.is, Mrs. Watson. 

Crowfield, Christopher, Mrs. H. Bcecher-Stowe 
Cruiser. Benedict. G. A. Sale. 

Curate, A.. Kichanl Rowe. 

Cushing, I^ul, Roland Wood-Seys. 

Cynicus, Martin Andersoiu 
Dagonet. G. R. Sims. 

Dale, Darley, Fanny M. Steele. 

Dauby, Frank, Mrs. Julia Franxau. 

Dangerfield, John. Oswald Crawfurd, C.M.G. 

Dart, Stephen, Adeline Sergeant. 

IMryl, Sydney, Sir Douglas Straight. 

I>an. Mrs. Andrew, Mrs, Alfred Sidgwick. 

D’ Anvers. N.. Mrs A. Bell. 

D’Hardelot, Guy, Mrs. Rhodes. 

Delta, David Macbeth Moir. 

Democratic Tory. A., John Skelton. 

Devereux, Roy. Mrs. Devereux Peinber. 

Doctor Syntax, William Coonibe. 

Dods, Meg, Mrs. Johnstone. 

Donovan, Dick, J. K. Muddock. 

I>ooley, Mr., E.P. Dunne. 

Dowie, Menie Muriel, Mrs, E. A Fitzgerald. 
Downey, Edmund, F. M. Allen. 

Druid. The, H. H. Dixon. 

Duncan, Sar.ih Jeannette, Mrs. Hverard Cotes 
Duran, Carolus, G. Auguste Emile Durand. 
Egerton, George, Mrs. Egerton Clairmonte. 

Ena, E. H. Aitkeii. 

Elb^t, Theodore. John Sterling. 

Elia. Charles L.'nnb. 

Eliot, George, Mrs. J. W. Cross net Marion Evans. 
Eliot, Max, Mrs. Granville A. Ellis. 

Emerald Isle, D. D. Hepburn. 

Emery, Winifred, Mrs. Cvril M.-iude. 

English Gentleman, An. Thos. Newte 
English Opium Eater, Thomas de Qumcey 
Ennis, Graham, Mrs. Molesworth. 

Ennuv^e, Mrs A Jameson. 

" Erslciiic Gower," Duchess of Sutherland. 

Etchell, Mallei, Charlotte Phillips. 

Etcher, An, Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 

Ettrick Shepherd, James Hogg. 

E. V. B., Hon. Mrs. Bovle. 

EX'Tramp, An. Frank Bellew. 

Fairlegh, Frank, Frank K. Smedley. 

Falconer, Lanoc. Miss Mary Eliz. Hawker. 

Fane, Violet, Lady Currie. 

Famiimham, Marianne, Mary Anne Hearn. 

Fern, Fanny, Mrs. Janies Paston. 

Fiel^ Martyn. F. W. Horner. 

Field, Michael, Miss Bradley and Miss Cooper. 
Fiddmouie, '^unon, W. B. Rands. 

Filomena. Mrs. Fenwick Miller. 

Fin<Bec, Blanchard Jerrold. 

Fisher. Paul. A. W.thatto. 

Fitxvictor. John, Percy Bysshe Shelley. 

Five of cKiU Rich^ A. Proctor. 
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Flaneur, The, Edmund YatM. 

Fleininff, George, Julia C. I'letchcr. 

Flurry, J. Fraiik Kenian. 

ForlMS, Athol, Rev. Forbes A. Phillips. 

Forrester, Frank, H. W, Herbert. 

Forsyth, Jean, Jean W. M’llwraith. 

Foucher, Paul, Victor Hugo. 

Foxear, Nicus, Rev. Francis Jacox. 

Francis, M. £., Mrs. Francis Blundell. 

Froissart, Jean. Alphonse Daudet. 

Garrett, Edwai^, Mrs. Isabella F'yvie Mayo. 

Gaultier, Bon, Sir 1'heodore Martin and W. E. Aytoun. 
Gerard, Dorothea, Mine. Longa rd du Loiigarde. 
Gerard, Emily D., Mnie de Laxowski. 

Gerard, Moricc, Rev. T. Jessup Teague. 

Gift, Theo, The<i. Boiilger. 

Glyn, TLIinor, Mrs. Clayton Glyn. 

Goodwill, Godek, Horace Greeley. 

Goslet, Paul, Chas. Levtr. 

Gothamite, A.. Colonel Thomas Picton 
Graduate of OxfortI, Juhii Ruskin. 

Graham, Elims, Mr&, Molesnorth, 

Gray, Maxwell, Mi.ss M. G. Tuttictt. 

Great 'I inclarun Doctor, The, William Mitchell. 

Grey, Roland, Miss Brown. 

Grier, Sydney C., Miss Hilda Greig. 

Gubbiiis, N.'ith.iniel, Edward Spencer Mott. 
Gushington, Angelina, Lady Dufferin. 

Gushiiigton, Inipiilsia, Lady DuATunn. 

Gyp, Cointessc de Martel 
Hackle, Falnier, Robert Blakey. 

Hal, Dane. Haldane M'Fall. 

Haliburton, Hugh, James laigic Robertson 
Halifax, Cldlord, Dr h. Uc.auinuut. 

Hall, Owen, Mr. James Duvis and Mr. H. H Lusk. 
H.imtUon. Gail, M.iry Alng.iil Doilgv. 

Hamlet, Edith, Hon Mrs. Alfred l.yttdtnii. 
Haininer^afrersteiii, ll.ms, Henry \\. 1 .imglutUm'. 
Hamst, Oiphar, Kalpii Thunias. 

Herbert, Lady, ttee KUa. a<Court. 

Hesba Stretton, Saraii Smith. 

Hewitt, Marlin, Arthur Morrison. 

Hill, Headon, F. liraing<»i 

Historicus, Sir W Vfimm H.irconrt , aUo George Grote 
Hobbes, John Oliver, Mrs. Craigie. 

Hoffnian, Professor, .\n;jelo Lewis 
Holbcach, Hcmy, W. li K.inds. 

Holdreth, Lionel H , J'en y Greg. 

Homely, Josias, John Boicltonl. 
llookanit. Bee, S. K. Wigrain. 

Hope, Anthony, Anth<iiiy Hope H.iv'kins. 

Hope, Ascott K., R. Hope MuncnolT. 

Hope, F. T. L., iJr. Farr.ir. 

Hope, Gratiam, Jessie Hope. 

Hotspur, (1. M. Feist 
Howard, fvcble, Kcble Bell 
H. R. N., Captain J. T. Dunne 
Hughes, Annie, Mrs. F'dimnid Maiince. 

Hutton, C. M , Mrs. Mona C,itrd 
Hyacimhe, P^re, Ch-irles J M Loyson. 

Ian Maclareii, Rev John W.itson 
Iconoclast. Charles Br.idlaiigh, M P. 

Ignatius, Fatiier. Rev. J. L.'I.vnc. 

Ignotus, James Franklin Fuller. 

(k. M.'irvel, Donald Gr.snt Mb', hell. 

Impenitent, The, H. D. Lowry. 

Ingoldsby, Thomas. Rev. R. II Barham. 

Iota, Mrs M.mnmgton CafTyii 

Iron, Ralph, Olive Schreiner (Mrs. Cronwright) 

Isa, Craig, Mrs John Knox. 

Jersey, Mr., Mrs. Langtrv. 

Johnstone, Edith, Mr«.. Walter Rudiiig 
Jules Veme,M Olchewitz. 

Katharine Tynan, Mrs, H A. Hinkson, 

Kaye. EIT, Mr>» Price, w/r Kunstam 

Kaire, Lorin, l.orin G. Lathron, ,nna Miss Konstam. 

Keith, Leslie, Miss G. L. Keit'i Johnston. 

Kendal. Mrs., Mrs. W. H. Grimstoii. 

King, Alice, Mrs. A. King Hamilton. * 

KipTing. AUce M., Mrs. T. M. Fleming. 

Kirke, Edmund, James Roberts Gilmore. 
Knlrkerbocker. Washington Irving. 

Lafaigue, Philip, Dr. Jos^h Ii«nry Philpot. 

Latouene, John, Oswald Crawfurd. 


Laurence Slingsbv, George Henry Lewis. 

Le Breton, John, Mibb M. Harte-Potts and T. Mumy 
Ford. 

Le Fanu, J. S., J. Sheridmn. 

Lee, Holme, Harriet Parr. 

Lee, Vernon. Mib.v Violet Paget. 

Lehmann, FIi.?a. Mrs. Herbert Bedford. 

Leigh, Abtun, Mrs. Diehl. 

Limner, Luke. Lord Leighton. 

Lewis. Angelo, Professor HofTman. 

Lindsay, Harry, H. Lindsay Hudson. 

Lindsay. Mayne Mrs. Clarke. 

Little. Thomas, Thomas Moore. 

Logroller. Richard Le Gallicnne. 

I^otidon Antiquary, J. Canidrn Hotten. 

Loiidom Clerk, A., riioniab Hughes, Q.C., M.P. 
Lon^^, Hugo A, Andrew Lang, 

Lord, M. L.. Sydney Christian. 

Lothrop, Amy, Anna B. Warner. 

Loti, Pierre. Jutien Vuud. 

Ludlow, lohiiny, Mrs. Henry Wood. 

Lumliarit, Peter, Canon Heiihain. 

Lubc. 1 , Sidney, Harry HarUnd. 

Ly«ill, Edna, Miss Ada Ellen Bayl}'. 

I.A'S, Christkin, Percy J. Brebnur. 

Ma.irtcns, M.uirtcn, J. H W. Van der Porten. 
M'Graith, Terence, Sir Henry Arthur Blake. 

MTntosh, Madge, Mrt.. W. (ir.iham Brown 
Mackay, Marion, Mane CorLili. 

Mackci\zie, Marian, Mrs. Sniith Williains. 

M.icUren, Ian, Rev. John Watson. 

MacNab, Frances, kfiss Agnes Fraser. 

M’Quill, Thiirbty, Wallace Uriice. 

Madge (in Truth), Mrs. C. E Humphry. 

Maitund, Pdwara, Heibert Auishe. 
alaitlaud, Thomas, Robert Bin hanan. 

Maitlaw, John Wil^ii, William Watson. 

Malet, Lucas, Mary St. Leger Harrison. 

Man in the Row, FredJ. Kyiiier. 

Man of Kent, Dr. Robertson N'lcoll. 

Marchant, Bessu*. Mrs. J. A. Comfort. 

Mantzburgher, I’leter, Kev. J Jackson. 

Market G.irdeiier, A., R. D. Ulackmore 
Markha'ii, Mrs , Mrs. I*. C. »'< iir«>.e. 

Marlitt. b llciiriette Eugeni >. John. 

•• Ma»:*«adi'Ue,*' of C ,'ernmgham. 

Marr> »tt, T’oronce, Mrs F Lc-iii. 

Ma'hers, Helen, Mrs. Reeves 
Meade, 1- T., Mri. Toiilmin Sunth. 

Medium Tciii Plum* Mostj’n 1 Piggott. 

Vercurius Kusticus, Dr T B Ditjoi.i 
Meredith Owen. Lord £. R Hulwer Lylton. 


Merlin 17 he llxaminer). Lord Tennyson. 

Merriinan, Henrj' S»*ton, II .S. Scott. 

Milford Bard, The, John I.oflaud. 

Miller, Toacium, C H. Miller. 

Mona, Mac\e.in, Miss Todd 
Moittliard, (i , Charles Auguste Loyes. 

Montgomery, Charles Montague, Sir T. Dick Lauder, 
Moore, Eva, Mrs. Henry Esm^Mwl. (Ban 

More. Marg-inta, Miss Anne M inning. 

Morris. Peter, John Gibson Lockliatt. • 

Mortimer, Grace, Miss M. B Smart. 

Mulholland. Ko.sh, Lady Gilbert. 

Mulocli, Dmnh M.aria, Mrs. Craik. 

Murphy, Dennis Jasper, Rev. Kiibcrt Charles Matum 
My Baronite, H. W. Lucy. 

Myrtle, llarriui, Mrs, Hugh Miller. 

Nancy Bell, N. d'Anvers. 

Nauticus, Owen Seaman 
Neilson, Julia, Mrs. Fred Terrv 
Nermki, Mine. Norman, Lady Hnll^ 

Neshit, E., Mrs. Hubert Bland 

Nilsson, Mine. Christine. Countess Miranda. 

Nimrod. C. J. Apperloy 

North, Christopher, Prrjf. John Wilson. 

Nunquain, Robert Blatchforil. 

Oates, SergeantaJ. B. Vaw'ter. 

Ogilvy, Gavin, JTrI. Barrie. 

O^dra Family, J. and M. Banlm. 

O. K. (Olga Kirtef), Madame de NovlkofT. 

Old Skekarrv, Mator H. A. Levesoii. 

Oldcastle. John, Wilfrid Mejmell. 

Oldstyle, Joii.itliaii, Washin^on Irving. 
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Oliver. Stephen, A. W. Chatto. 

One of the Crew, P. D. Haywood. 

One of the Fainilv, Pierce Egan. 

Oram. Mona K., Mrs. Arthur GrenvUle. 

O’Kell, Max, Paul Blouet. 

Otter, H.J. Alfred. 

Ouida, Louise de la Ram^. 

Owen, J. A., Mrs. Owen Visger. 

Page, H. A., A. H. Japp. 

Pansy, Mrs. S. M. Alden. 

Pao^ Betty, Elizalieth GlUck. 

Parley, Peter, William Martin. 

Paston, George. Miss E. M. Symond& 

Pathfinder. H. C. Dear. 

Paul. Jc.ni, Jean Paul F. Richter.! 

Pauli, M. A., Mrs. John Ripley. 

Pawlde, James, John Galt. * 

Pendenins, Anhur, W. M. Thackeray. 

Pendragon, Henry Sampson. 

Penn, Arthur, J. Brander Matthews. 

Penn, William, Jerenimh Everts. 

Peppercorn, Peter, M. D., Thomas Love Peacock. 
Percy, Reuben, Thomas Byerley. 

Percy Sholto, J. C. Robertson. 

Perier, Jule.s. Alfred Joseph Xavier. 

Periwinkle, Paul, Percy B. St. Jolui. 

Periiic, Peregrine, Tames Morier. 

Petroleum, V. Nasny, David Locke.' 

Pfaal, Hans. Edgai Ali.in Pue. 

Phelps, Eliz. Stuart. Mrs. Herbert D. Ward. 

Phelps, Mrs. S. S.. Frances J. B. Griswold. 

Phiz, Hablot K. Browne. 

Physician, A, William Kitchener. 

Peter Pindar, Joliii Wolcot. 

Plyniley, Peter, S\ dney Smith. 

Poet VVhechiian, The, S. Conaiit Foster. 

Pollex. D.. and othcis, Wm. Allinghaiiu 
Poor Richard, Benjamin Franklin. 

Porcupine Peter, William Cobliett. 

Prendergast, Paul, Douglas Tnrrold. 

Prescott, E. L., Edith K. Spicer-Jay. 

Preston, George, Mrs. Nancy Hurston Banks. 

Prevost, Francis, H. F. Preiost-IBattersby. 

Prlggins, Peter, Rev. II. Hewlett. 

Prisoner m England, A, Charles Andrews. 

Pritchard, Martin J., Augustus Moore (Mrs.|. 

Prout (Father), F. S. Maihony. 

Puck. John Proctor. 

8 ., A. T. Qiiiller-Couch. 

ueen of the Dead Heads, Ida Pfeiffer. 

Quer}', Peter, Esq., Martin Farquliar Tupper. 

Quiz. Charles Di^.-ns. 
iLie, Leonard, John Doiigi iss. 

Kag, Tag. and Uohiail, J. C. Lees, D.D. 

Railway Reader. The, J, Spt-ddmg. 

Rauiiond, C. E , Kliraheth Robuis. 

Raine, Allen, Mr^. Bt-ynon Fuddicombei 
Raleigh, Cecil, Cecil Rowlands. 

Ramble, Robert, John Frost. 

R-iinsbottoiii, Mrs., The«KU)re Hook. 

Ranger, The, Caiitain Flark. 

Rapier, Alfred F. P. W.itson. 

Reddle, Miss Sarah Tytlcr. 

Red Spinner, Willlani Senior. 

Remus, Uncle, Joel Chandler Harris. 

Rip, Rowland Hill. 

Rita, Mis. W. I) Humphreys. 

Rob Roy, John MacGregor. 

Roberts, Capt. A. C., Hub-irt Pasha. 

Robinson, A. Mary F., Mme. Daniiesteter. 

Rochester, Mark, Charles Kent. 

Rochford, Bernard, Aubyn Trevor-Battya. 

KockAOod, Tliuiiias Dykes. 

Roe, Given, Eugene Davis. 

Roilyn, Guy, Joshua Hatton. 

Ross, Adrian, Arthur Reed Ropes, 

Ross, Albert, 1^’nn B. Porter. 

Rover, Alfred Gib.son. 

Roving Englishman. Hon. E. C. Grenvllle-Murray. 
Rowel. M., Waldemar Adolf Thisted. 

Rowlands, Cadwalader, J. S. Roberts. 

Rowley, Thomas Thomas Chatterton. 

Roy , John, Sir MoTtimer Durnuid. 

Runiiymedc. Kt. Hon. B. Disraeli Earl of Be.sconsfiold. 
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Rasticus, J. K. Fowler. 

Rutherford, Mark, W. Hale White. 

Sadie, Miss Sarah Williams. 

St Aubyn, Alan. Frances Marshall. 

St Barbe, Douglas Sladen. 

St Clair, WillLitti, William Ford, C.S.I. 

St Geowe, George, Joseph Snowe. 

Saladin, Mr. W. Stewart Ross. 

Sand, George, Madame Dudevant. 

Sandys, George Wiiidie, Oswald Crawfurd. 

Saunders, Ridiard, Benjamin Franklin. 

Siauzade, John S.. Janies Payn. 

Savonarola, Jeremy. Francis S. Mahony. 

Schreiner. Olive, Mrs. Cronwright 
Scott, Leader, Mrs. Baxter. 

Scriblenis, Martmus, Swift Pope, and Arbuthnot, 
Segram, Adolphus, P. J. Hamerton. 

Selkirk. J. U., John Brbwn. 

.Sencx, Robert Rcid. 

Seth. Andrew, Andrew Seth Pringle Pattison. 

‘ SetHun, Gabriel. I'liotnas Napier Hepburn. 

. Scvcnii, Piaul, R.'iymund Uriicker. 

Seymour, (iordoti, Charles Walstein. 

Sliapcott, Reuben. W Hale White. 

Shiirp, Luke. Robert Burr. 

.^hirlcy, Sir Jolm Skelton. 

Shufflebottoni, Abel, Robert Southey. 

Silverpen, Ehz.! Metcyard. 

.Sir Mamiadiike, Theodore Tilto’i. 

Sketcliley, Arthur, Rev. ('n orge Rose. 

.Slick, .Sam, Hon. T. C. Haliburton. 

Slingsby, Jonallian Frcke, I>r. J, F. Waller, 
i Slingsby, Philip, N. P. Wilhs. 

Slop. Dr , Sirjf. Stoddart 
Sloper, Ally, Charles H. Ross. 

Sniiff. Sam. Tristram Coiitts. 

Smith, Shirley, Flla Curtit.. 

^n of the Marshes, A, Mrs. J. A. Owen V'isgei ; also 
Denhaii' Jorrlnn. 

Son of the .Soil, A. I. S. Fletcher, 

South Sniicon, J. MacGregor. 

South Thoophiliis, Edward Chitty, 

Southerner, A, Edward Alfred Pollard. 

Sparks, Timothy, Charles Dickens. 

Spectator, A. B Walkley. 

Spinner, Alice, Mrs. Fraser. 

Spy, l-cslieWard. 

Staccato, A. Kalisch. 

Stahl, Arthur, Madame Valoska VoigtL 
Sterling, Mnm. Antoinette, Mrs. J. M'Klnknr. 
StonccTink, Mr T. F. Dale. 

Stonehenge, J. H. Walsh. 

Stretton, Hc*.b,i, Saiah Smith. 

Stnvelync, EIsu-, Sir Josepli Noel Baton. 

Stuart. F.smd, Miss Leroy 
Sarfdceuian, Alexander Anderson. 

Swan. Annie S . Mrs Burnett Smith. 

Swears, Ernest Wells. 

Sylva, Carmen, Queen of Roumanla. 

Syhan, U. W. Procter. 

^'lv.inder, Roliert Burns. 

Talepitcher, Arthur M. Bm‘:tcad. 

Tfisinn, Mme Jessie Couvreur. 

Taylor, Theiumre, Jolin Caiiidcm Hotten. 

Tecins, Miss, Mrs. l*recl Horner. 

Tennant, Dorothy, Lady Stanley. 

TcufelsdrOckh, Herr, Tlioiii.is Carlyle. 

Thacker.'! V, Anna ls.tl>f lia, Mrs. Ritchie 
Th.i.ict, Octave, Alice French. 

Thomas, Annie, Mrs Peiider-Cudlip. 

Thompson, Alice, Mrs Wiltred McynelL 
Thompson, H'lzabeth, I^dy Butler. 
Thumiertentroiickh, Anninius von, Matthew Arnold. 
Thill ston, Henry T., Francis Turner Palgravc. 

Tun Ihibbin, Tofm Collier. 

Tinto, Dick, 1'. B. Goodrich, 

Titcomb, Timothy ,_J. G. Holland. 

Tivoli, lIoMce W Bleackley. 

Toby, M.P., HI W. Lucy. 

T. P., T. P. O’Connor. 

Tratforcl, F. G., Mrs. J, H. Riddell 
Traveller, A., John Francis Cai^belL 
Travers, Graham, Margaret C. Todd. 

> Triista. K.. Mrs. Elizabeth Phelps. 
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Turner, Ethd, Mrs. H. R. Curlewis. 

Tmiliu Mark, Samuel Laiwhome Clemens. 

Two Brothers, Alfred (afterwards Lord) and Oias. 

Two Bro^hiers, Archdn. J. C. and Avg. W. Hare. 
Tynan, Katharine, Mrs. H. A. Hinkson. 

Tytler, Satidi, Miss Henrietta Keddie. 

Ubique, Capt Parker Gillmore. 

Uncle Remus, Joel Chandler Harris. 

Vacuus Viator, Thomas Hughes. 

Vagrant, R. C. Lehmann. 

Vane, Derek. Mrs. B. Haton>Back. 

Varick, M. Palmer. 

Varley, Mrs. G. L. Banks. 

Vedette, Rev. W. H. Fitcliett. 

Vera, Colin Campbell. 

Venx. Henry Dunckley, LL.D. 

Verne, Jvles, M. Olchewitz. 

VIndex, Heniv Rogers. 

Violinist, A., £nc Mackay. 

W. A., William Archer. 

Wa^^fl^ Launcelot, Wasliington Irving, also Charles 
Walker, Pa^ius, William AlUngham, 


Wallace, Jenny, Mary J. Meniaon. 

Walter, Sr. Cecil Rowlancki. 

Ward, Artemus, Charles F. Browne. 

Warden. Florence, Mrs. G. James. 

Warden. Gertrude, Mrs. Wilton Jones. 

West, Florence, Mrs. Lewis Waller. 

Wetherell, Elizabeth, Susan Warner. 

Wharton. Grace, Mrs. K. Thomson. 

White, Violet, Mrs. Stannard. 

Williams, F. Harold. Rev. F. W. Orde Ward 
Winter, John Strange, Mrs. Arthur Stannard. 
Wizard, The, J. Corlett. 

WoodrofTe, Daniel. Mrs. J. C. Woods. 
WorboLse, Emma J., Mrs. Etherington Guyton. 
Wynman, Margaret, Ella HepworUi Dixon. 
Wynne, Charles Whitworth, C. W. Cayzer. 
Yendy#, Sydney, Sydney DobelL 
Yorick. Laurence Sterne. 

Yorke, Curtis, Mrs. Rirhmond Lee. 

Yorke, Oliver, Francis S. Mahony. 

Yorke, Stephen, Miss Liiiitkili. 

7. Z., Loub Zangwill. 

Zack, Gwendoline Keats. 

Zadkiel, K. J. Morrison. 

Zeta, J. A. Froude. 


SIGNATURES OF ENGLISH CHURCH BISHOPS. 

Bishops of the Anglican Ciiurrli sign thus, prefixing their bantisniiil name (or initials), as “KaiuliiU Cantuar” 
in the case of Di. Davnlson, .iiid '*A V. London" in tluit of l>r \\ inningtun-lngrain. The signatures simply 
Indicate (in most insunces) Christian names .ilong with the Latin title of tlic see, surnames being ignored. Many 
Colonial bishops follow the example of the liuinc prelates. 

Canterbury. Arbp. Randall Kh. Bp. Rochester. Bp. y. /?. 

Cantuar. Exeter. Bp. J. Exon, St. Albans, Rp. Edgar Alban. 

York, Arbp. Cosmo Ebor. Gloucester, Bp. Edgar C. S, St. Asaph, Bp. A. G. Asafh. 

London, Bp. A. F. London. Gloucester, St. Davids. Bp. St. Daviat. 

Durham, Bp. Hanley Dnnelni. Hereford, Bp. Hereford. St. Edinundsbury and Ipswich, Bp. 

Winchester, Bp. Echo. lEinton. Lichtield. Bp. Luhfield. St Edmundsbury and Ipsuniit. 

Bangor. Bp. II'. If. Bangor Lincoln, Bp. Lincoln. Salisbury, Bp. F. b. Sarum. 

Bath and Wells, G. IK Bath ■ Lherpool, Bp. Liverpool, SheSield, Bp. Shield. 

JVell: Llandaff, Bp. Uandaff. Sodor & Man, Bp. SodorandAfan. 

Binningliam, Bp. Birtmugham. Manchester, Bp. Maueheslet Southwark. Bp. Sottthwark. 

Bristol, Bp. Bristol Newcastle, Bp. Xeiorasfle Southwell. Bp. Sou//t7ve/L 

Carlisle, Bp. y. IK Cartxot. NorwicJi, Rp. /• Aoi'wu. Truro. Bp. IKin^ru/0, Truron, 

Chelmsford, Bp. Chelmsford, Oxford, Bp. C. Oxon. W,ikcficld, Bp, IVak^eld. 

Chester, Bp b. y. Ce^fr. IVtcrburough. Bp. ( .Pe^nburg. Worcester, Bp. Huyshe IKorcester. 

Chichester, Bp. C. y Cue dr Kipon, Bp, Rtf on. 

A^REVIATIONS 

IN COMMON USE IN WRITTEN AND PRINTED 

MATTER. 


Ai.— First class (at Lloyd's). 

A.A.G.— Assistant Adjutant-General. 

A. A. and Q.M G.— Assistant Adjutant and Qustter- 
^naster-Gencral. 

A.B.— Able Seaman. 

A.B.— Bachelor of Arts. 

A.B.A.— Associate of the British Archaeological Asso- 
ciation. 

Abp —Archbishop. 

Ac.— Acre. 

K.C.—Ante Chrishtm (before Christ). 

A/c.— ecct. (aLcoiiiit). 

A.C.A.— Associate of Chartered Accountants. 

Acad.— Academy. 

A.C.S. — Additloii.il Curates' Society. 

A.D.— Ahno Domini. 

A.D.C.— Aidc-de-Caiiip. 

Ad eund.— Ad eundem gradum (admitted to the same 
d«p-ee). 

Ad nn.—Adjfuem (to the end). 

Adj.— Adjutant. i 

Ad. Lib .— libitum (at discretion). 

Adm.- Admiral. 

Adv.— Advocate. 

Advt.— Advertisement. 

JET.t JEta.t.—As/ai£s (aged) 

A.F.A.— Associate Faculty oi Actuaries. 


A.G,— A ttorni’vGeiieral. 

A.H —Anno Kenra (the year of the Flight'. 

A I.A.— Assotsire Institute of Actuaries. 

A K.C. — Associate King's College, London. 

Ala.— Alitliaiiia (U.S.). 

Alba.-Allierta. 

' A.L.S. — Associate of the T.iimean Society, 
j h.l>\.—Anno Mundi (Year of the world! : AfUe 
Meridiem (before iiiid-daj ) ; Master of Arts {Arftum 
Magisfer). 

A.M.I.C.E.— Associate Member of Institute of Civu 
Engineers. 

A.M.l.E.l'.— As.sociate Member of Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers. 

j Aiiat.— Anatomy ; Anatomical. 

I Anon.— Anonymous, 
j A ns. — Answer. 

I A.O.D.— Ancient Order of Druids. 

A.O.F.— Aiiaent Order of Foresters. 

App.— Apmndix. 

A.K.A.— AssoAate of the Royal Academy. 
A.R.A.M.— Associateofthe Royal Academy of Mu^. 
if. K.C.E.— Academical Rank of Civil Engineers. 

A. K.C.O.— Associate of Royal College ofOrinnists. 
A.K.l.B. A.— Associate of tlie Royal institute of British 
Architects. 

Ark.-Arkansas (U.S.). 
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A.R.S. A.— Associate of Roval Scottish Academy. 

A.R.W.S.— Associate of Royal Society of Water- 
Colours. 

A. S.— Anglo-Saxon. 

A.S. Corps.— Army Service Corps. 

Assoc. Sc.— Associate in Science. 

Ass.— Assistant. 

Ass.-Commiss.-Gen.— Assistant-Conimtssary^Grneral. 
Ath.— Atliabasca (Canada). 

Atty. Gen.— Attorney-General. 

A.U.C.— urdts condita, "from the foundation of 
the city ” (Rome). 

A. V.— Authonsed Version. 

Av.— Avenue. 

Avoird.— Avoirdupois. 

B. — Baron. , 

b. — bom. 

B. A.— Bachelor of Arts 
Ball- Balliol. 
bar.— Ba roineter. 

Barr.— Barrister. 

Dart, or Bt.— Baronet. 

Batt.— Battalion. 

B.C. — Before Christ. 

B. C.— Bntisii Columbia. 

D.Cliir.— Baclielor of Cliirurgery (Surgery). 

B.C.L.— Bachelor of Civil Law. 

B.C.S.— Bengal Civil Service 

B.D.— Bachelor of Divinity. 

B. Eng.— Bachelor of Engineering. 

Beds.— Bedfordshire. 

Berks.— Berkshire. 

B.L.— Bachelor of Letters or of Law. 

B.M.— Bachelor of Medicine. 

B.M. A.— British Medical Association. 

B.N.C.— Bra.scnosc College. 

Bo. C.S.— Bombay Civil Service. 

Bo.S.C.— Bomlmy Staff Corps. 

Bot.— Botany ; Botanical. 

Bp.— Bishop. 

Brev.— Brevet. 

Brig.— Brigade ; Brigadier. 

Brit. Ass.— British Association. 

Bnt. Mus.— British Museum. 

B.P.— British Public. 

B S.— Bachelor of Surgery. 

B. Sc.— Bachelor of Science. 

B. S.C.— Bengal St.iff Corns. 

B Th.— Bachelor of Tlieology. 

B V.M.— Blessed Virgin Mary. 

Bucks — Buckingliaiiishirc 

c. — Cents; centimes; centigrade. 

C. — Roman numeral for lou. 

C.— Conservative. 

C.A.— Chartered Accountant. 

C.A.— County Aldemuin, 

Ciil.— California (U.S.). 

Cambs.— Cambridgeshire. 

Cantab.— Of Cambridge University. 

Cantuar.— Of Canterbury. 

Cap.— Chapter (Latin, capui\. 

Cant.— Captain. 

C.B.— Companion of the (Order of the) Bath. 

C.C.— County Councillor. 

C.C.— Cricket Club ; Cycling Club ; County Court. 

C.C.C.— Corpus Christ! College. 

C.C.S.— Ceylon Civil Service. 

C.F..— Civil Engineering. 

C.E.T.S. — Church of England Temperance Society. 

C.F.— Chaplain of the Forces. 

Ct—ron/er (compare). 

C.G.H.— Cape or Good Hope. 

Chanc.— Chancellor ; Chancery. 

O. Ch.— Christ Church. 

Ch. Coll,— Christ's College. 

Ch.M.— Master of Surgery (Chlrargery). 

Chm.— Chairman. 

C. I.— Imperial Order of the Crown of Lidia. 

C.LE.— companion of the Order of the Indian Empire. 
Cir.— Circus. • 

Circ.— Cirra. 

CJ.— Chief Justice. 

Ct-Class. 

Clk.-Clerk. 
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C.L.— Commander of the Order of Leopold. 

C.M.— Cliurcli Missionary. 

C.M. — Master in Surger)'. 

C.M. — Certiheatud Master. 

C.M.G.— Companion of St. Michael and St. George. 
C.M.S. — Church Missionary' Society. 

C.O.— Commanding Officer ; Colonial Office. 

Co.— County ; Company, 

C.O.D.— Cash on Delivery. 

Col.— Colonel, Colony, or Colonial. 

Coll — College ; Collegiate. 

Coi. -Serot.— Colour-Sergeant, 

Colo.— Colorado (U.S.). 

Com.-in-Chf.— Commander-iii-Chicf. 

Comm.— Commander. 

Conn.— Connecticut (U.S.). 

Corp.— Corporal. 

Corr. Mem. or Fell.— Corresponding Member or Fellow. 
C.P.R.— Canadian Pacihe Railway, 
cr.— created. 

Cr.— Creditor. 

Cr.— Crown. 

Cres.— Crescent. 

C.S. — Civil Service. 

C..S. I.— Companion of the Order of the Star of India. 
C.T.C —Cyclists’ Touring Club. 

C.U.— Cambridge University. 

C.U.A.C.— raiiil>ntlge I iniversily Athletic Club. 
C.U.B.C.— C.itiibridge University Boating Club. 
C.U.C.C —Cambridge University (.lickel Club. 
C.U.F.C — Caniliridge University Fooil jll Club. 

Currt —Current. 

C. V O — ComiiMiuler of tliC Royal Victorian Order. 
Cwt.— II unilrwl weight 

D. — Duke; 5oo(Koni.in miinerils) 

d. — Pence (Lat ffeui/n): 'ilsoditd; danglitcr. 

I) A.A.G — Dei'Uty Assistant Adjutant-Lenenil. 

D.A.li.- Deputy Adjutiiiil-Oeneral, 

D.C.— District of C olim.bia (U .S ). 

D.C.L — 1 >nctor of Civil Law. 

D.D.— Doctor of Divinity. 

D.D.S.— Doctor of Dental Surgery, 
deg —Degree. 

I>d.-Deravvare (U.S ). 
del.— (L. (ieliueavit), be drew. 

Dele, or Delete, c.iniel. 

DG.— (Dfi Gratia), by tlie Gmce of Cod; also 
Dmgoon timirds, 

Dioc. — Diocc sc ; Dio^cs^n 

Dist. R.— (Metropolitan) District Railway. 

Ditto or do. — The same 

D.L. — Depiity-Licuten.int. 

D.L. I.— Durham LigJit liitliiitrv. 

D.LItt, or D.Lit.— Doctor ol Literature. 

E>oL or $ —Dollar. 

D.O.M. — Deo Optimo ]VIa\iino, 

Dom. — Dominus. 

Dow'. — Dow 'iger. 

D.P.H.— Diploma in I’ublk Health. 

Dr. — Doctor , debtor, 
dr.— Draclim 

Dr. Univ, Tar —Doctor of the Dmvursity of Paris. 

D.Sc.— Doctor of Science. 

D S.O.— Com panion of the Distinguished Service Order 
D Theob— Doctor of Theology 
D.V.— (L. Deo vo/fHtr), God willing. 

D.V.H.— Doctor in Veterinary Hygiene 

D.V.Sc.— Doctor lu Veterinary Science, Melbourne 
University. 

D. V.S.M.— Doctor in Veterinary State Medicine, 

E. -East; Earl. 

Eblan. — (Eblanensts) of Dublin. 

Ebor.— (Eboraceiisis) of Yoik. 

E.C.— East Central (Lomlon postal district). 

Eccl.— Eccle.siasticai. 

H.C.U.— English Church Union. 

Ed.— Editor; Edition. 

Hdin. — Ediii Wgh. 

E.E.— Early English. 

e. g.— (L. txefnpu gratia), for example. 

El.— East Indian. 

Hncy, Brit.— Eiicyclop.nedia Britannlca. 

Eng.— England, 
eng.— Engineer. 
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Et al.— /?/ al^i, “ and elsewhere." 

Etc., Sic.— Et cetera, “and other thinfifs." 

Et SM.— and the followinfr. 

E. & W.L.K.— East and West London Railway, 
f.— fathom ; franc. 

F. A.— Football Association. 

Fahr. — Fahrenheit. 

F. A. I— Fellow of the Auctioneers’ Institute. 

F.A.5.— Fellow of the Antiquarian Society. 

F.B. A.— Fellow of the Bntish Academy. 

F.B.O.U.— Fellow of the British Ornithulogists* Union. 

F.B.S.— Fellow of the Botanical Society. 

F.B.S.E.— Fellow of the Botanical Society of Edin* 
burffh. 

F-C.A.— Fellow of Chartered Accountants. 

Fcp.— Foolscap. 

F.C.r — Fellow of the Collcjrc of Preceptors. 

F.C.S »Fellow of the Chemical Society. 

F.D.— /wrfri Defensor, " Defender of the Faith.” 

F.E.I.S.— Fellow of the Educational Institute of 
Scotland. 

F.H.S. — Fellow of the Entomological Society. 

F.F.A. — Fellow of the I-'.n iilty of Actuaries. 
F.G.H.S.— Fellow of the Gciiealoifical and Historical 
Society. 

F.G.S. — Fellow of the ficolojfical Society. 

F.I.A. — Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries. 

F.l.C. — Follow of the Institute of Cliciiiistr> . 
F.I.Inst.— FelU.w of the Imperial Institute 
F.J.I.— Fellow of the Institute of Journalists. 
Fla.-Florida (U.S ). 

F.L.S. — Fellow of the l.inncaii .Society. 
F.M.-Field-.MarslMl. 

Fo.— Folio (one sheet). 

F.O. — ForeiKii OiFice : also F.eld Officer. 

£o.b.— -Free on Board. 

F. I*. -Fire-plug. 

F.P.S —Fellow of the Philological Society; Fellow of 
the Philosophical Society ol Great Britain. 

Fr.— French. 

F.R.A.M.— Fellow of the Royal Academy of Music. 
F.R.A.S.— Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society ; 

or of the Rf>yal Asiatic Sot lety. 

F.R C.I.— Fellow of the Royal Colonial Institute. 
F.R.C.O —Fellow of the Koyai College t>f Organists 
F.R.C.P.— 1‘ellow of the Ktijal College of Physicians. 
F.R.C.S.— Fellow cf the Royal CttHegc of Surgeons. 
F.R.C.V.S,— Fellow of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons. 

F R.G.S —Fellow of the Roval Geographical Society. 
K.K.Hist S —Fellow of the Rojal Historical Society. 
F.R Hort S.— Fellow ol the Royal Hurliciiltural 
Society. 

F.R I. B. A,— Fellow of the Roy.il Institute of British 
Architects. 

F.R.M S —Fellow of the Royal Microsconical Society 
F.R.Met..S.— Fellow ot the Royal Meteorological 
.Society. 

F.R.P.S.G.— Fellow of the Royal Faculty of PliysicUns 
and .Sumeons, Glasgt>A\. 

F.R.S.— Fellow of the Royal Society 
F.R.S.A., IrH —Fellow of the Royal .Society of Anti- 
quaries of Ireland. 

F.K.S E,— Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
F.R.S.N.A — bellow of the Kny<il School of Naval 
Architecture. 

F.R.S.L. — Fellow of the R 0 y. 1 l .Socictj of Literature. 
F.S.A.— Fellow of the Sociciy of Antiquaries. 

F.S.I.— Fellow of the Surveyors’ Instiiiition. 

F.S.S. — Fellow of the Statistical Society. 

F.S.Sc. A.— Fellow Society Science and Art, Lond. 

Ft -Feet. 

Fur— Furlongs. 

F. Z.S— Fellow of the Zoological Society. 

G. A.— General Assembly. 

Ga.-Georgia (U.S.). 

G.C.B.— Kiiight Grand Cross of the Rath. 

G.C.H.— Knight Grand Cross- of Hanoverian Guclphic 
Order. j, 

G.C.t.H.— Knight Grand Cnnts of the Indian Empire. 

G.C.L.H.— Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour. 

G.CM.C.— Knight Grand Cros.s of St. Michael and 

G.C.R.— G^t Central Railway. 
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G.C.S.I.— Knight Grand Cross of the Star of India. 

G C.V.O.— Knight Grand Cross of Royal Victorian. 
Order 

Gdns.— Gardens, 
gen.— kind. 

Gen.- General. 

G.E.R.-^rcat Eastern R.ii1way. 

Gil>.— Gibraltar. 

G.F.S.— Girls’ Friendly Society. 

G.L.— Grand Lodge (Masonic). 

Glos.— Gloucestershire. 

G.M. — Grand Master. 

G.M.I.E.— Grand Master of the Order of the Indian. 
Empire. 

G.M.S.L— Grand Master of the Star of India. 

G. N.R.— Great Northern Railway. 

Goth.— d^othic. 

Govt.— Government. 

C.P.O.— General Post Office. 

Gr— Greek, 
g.s.— grandson. 

Gt B —Cre.it Britain. 

G W.R.— Great Western Railway. 

H. A.C.— Honourable Artillery' Company, 
ll.iiits. — Hampshire. 

Harv.— Harvard. 

H.B.C.— Hudson Bay Comptiny. 

H.H.M. — His Britannic Majesty. 

H.C —House of Coimiions. 

H.C.M.— His (or Her) Catholic Majesty. 

H.H. — His Excellency; His EiiimeiiLe. 

Heb —Hebrew. 

H.E.I.C.— Honounible East India Company. 

H.E.I.C.S —Honourable East India Company s Service- 
Heir app.— Heir api>arcnt. 

Heir pres. — Heir presumptive. 

Herts —Hertfordshire. 

H.G.— Horse (htards. 

H H —His (or Her) Highness, 
lllid.— Hogslicad 

H l.H.-Kis (or Her) JmpcrMl Highness. 

H I. M.— Ills (or Her) Impi-nal Majesty. 

• 11. L. I. — Higldand l.iglit Infantry. 

II.M.-His (or Her) Majesty 

H.M C.- Ills (or Her) Majesty's Customs. 

H.M I —His M.iiesty’s Inspector, 

II.M.I.N —His Majesty’s Indian Navy. 

II.M.S. — His Majesty’s Shtii ; or Service 
Hon. — 1 lonoi:r,iNe. 

(Hon.).— Hoiiorarv . 
h p.— horse power (or half pay). 

Il.Q.— He.idquarters. 

(H.K.).— Home Ruler. 

H.R.— House of Representatives. 

II. K.H.— Ills (or Her) Koj.il Highnc 
H R. I. —Holy Roman Empire. 

Ills Serene Highness. 

Hum — Iluiminity (Latin). 

Hunts.— Huntingdonshire. 

H. W.M.-High Waier Mark. 

I. — Imperaior, or imperatrix. Emperor or Empress 

la. — Iowa (U..S A.). . 

l b. or \\m\.—tbiflein (in the same place), 

I.B.S. A.— Inanimate Bird Shooting Association. 

I. C.S.— Indian Civil Service. 

Id.— Idalio(U.S A.) 

\A.—iJe»t (ilie s-uiie), 

I.D.B.— illicit diamond buying. 
i.e. — id. eU. (that is). 
lfga.—iffnatus (unknown) 

I.H.S.— 7!fr«j Hominwn Salva/or {Jews, the Saviour 
of Men). 

III. — Illinois (U.S). 

1 L.P.— Indei>eiidenr Labour Party. 

I.M.D — Inilian Mcdic. 1 l De|>artiTient. 

Imp. — Im|>crial. 

I.M.S.— Indian Medical Service, 
in.— inch. 

I. N.— Indian Nat}'. 

Incog.— /ncormYe (in secret). 

Inif.— Indiana (U.S ) 

Inf.— /n/hr, below. 

Insp.— Inspector, 

Inst>.*ireii. of hosp.— Insi^cctor-general of Hospitals. 
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Inst.— Instuit ; Institute. 

Int.— Interest 

Inv. Heldeslgned. 

Ideof Man. 

1.0. G.T.— Independent Order of Good Templars. 

1.0. 0.F.— Independent Order of Odd FeHows. 

1.0. U.— I owe you. 

Lq.— /(frm qtiod (the same as). 

I.R.— Inland Revenue. 

Ir.-Irlsh. 

Irel.— Ireland. 

I.R.O.— Inland Revenue Office. 

Z.S.C.— Indian Staff Corps. 

1.5.0. — Imperial Service Order. 
l.T.-Indian Territory (U.S.). 
ital.-Italics.- 

ItaL or It.— Italian. ' 

I.W.-IsIeof Wi^ht 

I .A.— Tudge-Advocate. 
as.— James, 
es.— Jesus, 
oh., jtao.— John. 

.P.— Justice of the Foace^ 

.U.D.— Doctor of both Civil and Canon Law (Lat 
Juris tUriusgue Doctor). 

i un.-^unior. 
im. Op.— Junior Optime. 

Kan.— i^'nsas fU.S.). 

K. A.— Knight of the Order of St. Andrew. 

K.R.— Knight of the Bath ; Knight Bachelor 
K.C.— King's College ; King's Counsel. 

K.C.B.— Knight Commander of the Bath. 

K.C.H.— Knight Commander of the Hanoverian 
Gueluhic Order. 

K.C.I.e.— Knight Commander of the Indian Empire. 
K.C.L.— King's Collie, London. 

K.C.M.G.— Knight Commander of St Michael and 
St. George. 

K.C.S. I.— Knight Commander of the Star of India. 
K.C.T.S.— Knight Commander of the Tower and 
Sword. 

K.C.V.O.— Knight Commander of the Royal Victorian 
K.D.G.— King’s Dragoon Guards. [Order. 

Keb.— Kchle College, Oafbrd. 

K.G.— Knight of the Order of the Garter. 

K.H.— Knight of the Hanoverian Guelphic Order. 
KiL-Kilometi«. 

Kilo.— Kilogramme, 

K.M.-Knight of Malta. 

Knt. Leg. Hon.— Knight of the Legion of Honour. 
K.O.S.B.— King's Own Scottish Borderers. 

K.P.— Knight of the Order of St Patrick. 
K.R.R.-Kiag’s Royal Rifles. 

K.S.— KIng'sScholar. 

K.T.— Kn%ht of the Order of the Thistle. 

Kt or(Knt).-Knight. 

K.T.S.— Knight of the Tower and Sword. 
Ky.-Kentucky (U.S.) 

L.— <0 (Roman numerals). 

(L.).-Liberal. 

fc ~Libra, Founds (sterling), 
left. 

L. A.— Literate in Arts ; Legislative Assembly. 

La.— Louisiana (U.S.) 

L. A. C.— London Athletic Club. 

L. A. C.— Licentiate of the Apothecaries Company. 
L.<Corp., or Lance-Corp.— Lance-Corporal 
Lancs. —Lancashi re . 
lat.— Latitude. 

Lat.— I.4itln. '.i 

lb.— pound (weight). 

L.C.C.— London County Council. 

L.Ch.— Licentiate in' Surgery (Chirurgery). 
L.C.J.-Lord Chief Justice. 

L.C.F.— Licentiate of the College of Frecepton. 
L.Div.— Licentiate in Divinity. 

L.D.S.— Licentiate of Dental Suigery. 

L.F.I.lnst— Life Fellow Imperial Institute. 
L.F.P.S.— Licentiate of the Faculty of Phy<dclans and 
L.G.— Life Guards. [Sunreons. 

LH.D.— (Lt^krurMOT Huntaniorum Doctor) Doctor 
of Literature. 

L. I.— Light Iniinrtiy. 
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Lie. Med.— Licentiate in Medicine. 

Line, or Lines.— Lincolnshire. 

Lit.— Literature ; Literary. 
lit—Uterally. 

Lit. Hum.— Classics. 

Litt.D.— Doctor of Letters. 

L.J.— Lord Justice. 

L.L.— Lord-Lieutenant. 

LL.A.— Lady Literate in Arts. 

LL.B.— Bachelor of Laws. 

LL.D.— Doctor of Laws. 

LL.M.— Master of Laws, 
long.— longitude. 

lo& cit. (loco citato).— ’In the place q)iioted.i 
Loquitur (<«peak.s). 

L.P.— Lord Provost. 

L.R.C.P.— Licentiate of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians. 

L.R.C.P.E.— Licentiate Royal College of Phyrichnai 
tdmburgh. 

L.R.C.S. — Licentiate of the Royal College of Surgeons^ 
L.R.C.S.E.— Licentiate of the Royal College m Sur- 
geons, Edinburgh. 

L.R C.V.S.— Licentiate of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 

L.S.— Locmj sigtlli, place for the seal 
L.S. A.— Licentiate of the Society of Apothecaries 
£ s. d. — Pounds, shillings, pence ; Money. 

Lt.— Light Light Infantry). 

Lt. or Lieut.— Lieutenant. 

Lt -Col— Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Ltd.— Limited. 

Lt. -Gen.— Lieutenant-General 
L.Th.— Licentiate in Theology. 

(L.U.)-Liberai Unionist. 

L. dr N. W. R.— London and North-Western Railway. 
L. dr S. W. K.— London and .Soiith-Wcsteni Railway. 
L. dr Y. R.— Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway. 

L. B. dc S. C. R.— London, Brighton, and South Coast 
RaiJw^. 

L. C. dr D. R.— London, Chatham, and Dover Railway. 

L. W.M.— Low water mark. 

M. — Member; Monsieur; looo. 
m.— married. 

M.A.— Master of Arts. 

M.A.B.— Metropolitan Asylums Board. 

Magd.— Maj^aien ; Magdalene. 

Maj -Gen.— Major-General. 

Man — Mamtoba^(Canada). 

Marq.— Marquis. 

Mass.— Massachusetts (U.S.) 

Math.— Mathem.itics ; Mathematical. 

M.B.— Bachelor of Medicmc. 

M.C.— Master of Ceremonies. 

M.C.C.— Marylebone Cricket Club. 

M.Ch.— Master In Surgery (Chirurgery). 

M.C.S.— Madras Civil Service. 

M.D.— Doctor of Medicine. 

Md-Maryland (U.S.) 

Me.-Mainc (U.S.) 

M.E.— Mining Engineer. 

Mem.— M emoramuim. 

M.hne.— Master of Engineering. 

Met. K.— Metropolitan Railway. 

M.F.B.— Metropolitan Fire Brigade. 

M F.H.— Master of Foxhounds. 

Mich.-Michtgan (U.S.) 

Mil. Sec.—MiTitary Secretary. 

Minn.— Minnesota (U.S.) 

Miss — Mississmpi (U.S.) 

M.Inst.C.E.— Member of Institute of Civil Engineers. 
MJ.I.— Member of Institute of Journalists. 

M.j.S. — Member of the Japan S^iety. 

M.L,— Licentiate in Medicine. 

M.L. A.— Member of Legislative Assembly. 

M.L.C.— Member of Legislative Council 
Mademoiselle (Mbs), 
mm.— Millimetres. 

MM.— Messieurs ; Gentlemen. 

Mma— Madame. 

Mngr.— Monaignor. 

Mo.— Mbsouri (17.S.) 
mo.— month. 

Mods.— Moderations ; First public exam, at Oxford. 
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Mon.— blontana (U.S.) 

Mosit Rev.— Most Reverend (of an Archbisliop). 

M.P.— Member of Farlinnient. 

M P.S.— Member <if Pharmaceutical Society. 

M k.— Master of the Rolls ; Midland Railway. 

M U.A..S.— Member of the Rnyal Asiatic Society. 

M. K.C.P. — Member of the Royal Colleire of Physicians. 

M.R.C.P.E —Member of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, Edinburgh. 

M.k C.P.Lond.— Member of the Royal College of 
Physicians. London. 

M K C.S.— Member of the Royal Collwe of Surgeons. 
M R C.S.E.— Member of the Royal College of Sur- 
gL'ijns. Edinburgh. 

M.R.C.V.S-Member of the Royal College of Veterin- 
ary Surgeons. 

M.k, I,— Member of the Royal Institution. 

M.k I. A.— Member of the Royal Irish Academy. 

M.k.l.P.VV.C —Member of the Royal Institute of 
Painters in Water Colours. 

M k S.P.W.C.— Meml>er of the Royal Society of 
Painters in W.itc-r Colours. 

M.k. U.S I — Member of the Royal United Service 
Institute. 

M S.— Master of Surgery. 

M.S.A —Member of tlie Society of Arts. 

M.S.H —Master of St'ig-houiids. 

ISIS , MSS.— Manuscript. Manuscripts. 

M. So. — Master of Science. 

Mt — Mouniain. 

Mu’, b — b.'(clielor of Music. 

Mub. I) — IJoLlcn of Music. 

Miis.M.— Ma-iter of Music 

hl.V O.— Muinber of the Royal Victori.in Order. 

N. — North. 

IN )— Nationalist, 
n — it'.'iin , nephew. 

N.ll —North Britain ; (L. Nota Bent), note well , New 
Brunswick.. 

N C.-Nortli Carolina (U.S.) 

N C.U.— .N.itional Cyclibts* Union. 

N D.— No date. 

N. Dak —North Dakota (U.S.) 

N' I£ —North-east 
Noll —Nebraska (US) 

Neill. Cun.— \emiw Lontraduente (no one contradict- 
ing; unanimously). 

Neill. (no person disagree- 

ing ; unanimous). 

N h.k —North-Eastern R.iilway. 

Net, Nett.— (It.) Nrtto (free from all deductions). 

Ne^ -Nevada 1 U,.S ) 

New M.— New Mexico (U.S ) 

N E. — NewfoumlUnd. 

N.U.— New (rraiuda 

N.H.— New Hainpslure (U S.) 

K. I.— Native Infantry. 

N J.-New Jersey (U.S.) 

N. L.T'', — National Liberal Federation. 

N N.E.— North-north-east 

N. N. W.— North-north- west. 

No. — Numero, numlier. 

Non seq.— AV»« \eqmtur{i\ does not follow). 
Nurthants.— Northamptonshire, 

Notts.— Notiinghaiiislnru. 

N.P -Nomry Pulilir. 

N R. A.— National Rifle Association. 

N .S — Nova Scotia; New Stylo in the Calendar (in 
Gre It Britain since 175?) ; National Society. 

N.S.A —National Skating Associ.ition. 

N S.P.C.C —National Society for Preventior. of Cruelty 
‘ > C'hililreii. 

N S.W.-Ncw South Wales. 

N. r.— New Testament; Northern Tenitory of boutli 
A list rail.!. 

N r 1 .— National Union of Teachers, 

N w — Norih.ttt.st, 

N W.P.— Nortli wc’item P.ovinccs. 

N.W.T —North-western Ternlor>es. ' 

N V. —New York. City or State. 

N f.C.— Now Yoric City. 

N. — .\ew ^eaLind 
o.— only. 

7o'-“J*ur cent : or in tlie heiidred. 


O.— Ohio (U.S.) 

Ob.— Died. 

Obs.— Obiwlote. 

O.C.— only child. 

O.H.M.S.— On his Majesty's Service. 

O.K.— Slang term for .ill correct (orl krekt). 

O.L. — Officer of the Order of Leopold. 

O.M.— Order of Merit. 

Ont.— Ontario. 

O.V.—Ordtnts Preedteatorum — oi the Order of 
Preachers (Dominican Ecclesiastical Title). 

O.P.— Opposite to prompter ; stage-term, 
op. cit -^Opere cUate).—l\\ the work reterred to 
Ore —Oregon ( U.S ) 

O.S — Old style in tile Calendar (of Great Britain before 
1752) ; ordiiury seaman. 

O.S. — imly son. 

O.S. B. — Order of Si Beiiedic t 

O.S N.C.— Onent .Steam Navigation Co. 

O.T.— Old Tebtameut. 

O U.— Oxlord University 

O.U.A.C.— Oxford Univers.'y Athletic Chib. 

O.U.B.C.— Oxford Umversiiy Boating Club. 

O.U C.C.- -Oxlord University Cncket Club. 

O. U F C.— Oxford University Football Club. 

Oxon —Oxfordshire ; of Oxford. 

oz —Ounces. 

P. i — PeniisyU ania (U.S.) 

l^irl. Agt — Parliai nun i.trv agent. 

P A.S.I.— Profession.d As.suciate Surveyors* Institute. 
PC — Privy Councillor; Police Constable, I'erpciu.d 
Curate. 

i» c.—per (by the himdrcd) ; jwstcard. 

P.C M.O — Prmt'iual Colonial Medical Ofiitcr. 

P.E — Protestant VipiscopaL 

P.E.I.— Prince Edward Iskmd. 

Per pro — I\*r proi uration. 

Ph » — B.ichelor of Philosophy. 

Ph I) -Doctor of Philosophy, 
pinx.— (He) |>jintecl it. 

Pi. -PUce ; Plural. 

P. L C.— Poor Law Commissioner. 

P M -^Posf Mtruittm (after midday ) ; Paciflc Mail. 

P.M.G.— Postmaster-General : Pali Mall Gazette. 

P.M.O —Principal Medical Officer 
P A: O —Peninsular and Orimital Steaiiibhip Cu 
PO --Post Office, Postal Order. 

P.O O - Post Office Order. 

)*op. — Pi >1 ju la tion. 

P.P — Pari*;h i’riest. 

Pp.— page.s, 

P.P.C,- Fr. Pour prendre coft^e (To take leave). 

P.P S.— Further postscript, 

P.Q.— Province of Ouebec. 

P.R.-Prize Ring (The) 

P.R. A.— President of the Royal Academy. 

Preb.— Prebendary. 

Pres —President. 

P.K.I. — President of the Royal Institute of Painters in 
Water ('olours. 

Pnn.— Principal. 

Prof. — Professor. 

Pro tein .— tempore (for the time being). 

Prov.— Provost. 

proximo (next) 

P R,S.— President of the Royal Socict>. 

P.S.—PostMrnptum (postsiTipt). 

p.s.— passcxl school of instruction (of officers). 

1 >.s c. — p<issed Staff College. 

* S.N C.— Pacific Steam Navigation Co. 

Pt.— Pint. 

Pte.— Private (soldier). 

P.T.O. — Please turn over. 

P.W.D.— Public Works Department (roads, buildutgs 
Government railways, telegraphs, etc.). 

Q.— Queen. 

Q.B.— Queen's (now K B —King’s) Bench. 

Q C.— Queen's piow K C —King's) Counsel. 

Q.F.. 1 ) —Qtidti erat dvinonstrandutn (w'hich was to be 
deinonst rated), applied to a theornin. 

*<^.V^.¥.-^Quod erat jfatiendum (which was to be done) 
applied to a problem. 
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Q. M.G.^uartennaster>General. 

Qto.— Quarto (folded in four). 

Quant. suSL—QuaHtHtH stiffleit, a sufficient quantity 
QuMnfiL — QtiisenslEnd* 

^ U.I.-^en’s University iit Ireland. 
a.v.—fuodtf£de (which see). 
fR.)-Radlcal. 

R. — Reaumur. 

. — rifrht 

K. A.— Royal Academician : Royal Artillery. 

R.A.C.— Royal Agricultural College. 

R.A.M.— Royal Academy of Music 

R.A.M.C.— Royal Army Medical Corps. 

R.Art.— Royal Artillery. 

R.A.S.— Royal Astronomical, or Asutic, Society 
R.B.— Rifle Brirade. 

R.B.A.— Royal Society of British Arts. i 

R.C.— Roman Catliolic. 

R.C.V.S.— Rojml College of Veterinary Surgeons 
R.D.— Royal Dragoons. 

R.D.— Rural Dean. 

R.E.— Royal Engineers; Royal Society of Painter 
Etchers. 

R.Eng.— Royal Engineers. 

Rd.-^oad. 

Rear*Adm.—Rear Admiral. 

Rec.— Recorder. 

Rect.— Rector. 

Res.— Resigned ; reserve. 

Reg. Prof.— Regius Professor. 

R^.— Regiment. 

Rev.— Reverend. 

K.F.A. — Royal Field Artillery. 

r. f.p.— retired on full pay. 

R.G.A.— Roj'al Garrison Artillery. 

R.H.A.— Royal Hiberkn Academy; Royal Horse 
Artillery. 

R.H.G.— Royal Horse Guards. 

R.H.S.— Royal Humane Society. 

R.I.— Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours 
R.I.-Rliode Island (U.S.) 

R.I.B.A.— Royal Institute of British Architects 
R I.C.— Royal Irish Constabulary 
R.1.M.-Rqyal Indian Marine. 

R.I.P.— /EsgMtkreo/ in pace (may he or she rest in 
peace). 

R.L.O.— Returned Letter Office. 

R.M.— Royal Marines. 

R.M.A.— Royal Marine Artillery: Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. 

R.M.C.— Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 
R.M.L.I.— Royal Marine Light lnfantr>'. 

R.M.S.— Royal Microscopical Society ; Royal 
Meteorological Society ; Royal Mail Steamers. 
R.N.-Roy«ff Navy. 

R.N.R.— Royal Naval Reserve. 

Rock. The.-Gibraltar. 

R.S.A.— Royal Scottish Academy. 

R.S.E.— Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

R.S.L. — Royal Society of Literature. 

R.S.O.— Railway Sub Office (Postal). 

R.S.P.C.A.— Royal Society for Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. 

R.S.V.P.— Fr. Ripondec s'il vows piatt (please 
answer). 

R.S.W,— Royal Scottish Water Colour Society. 
R.T.S.— Religious Tract Society: Royal Toxophilite 
Society. 

Rt. Hon.— Right Honourable. 

Rt. Rev.— Right Reverend (of a Bishop). 

R.U.— Rugby Union. 

R.U.I.— Royal University of Ireland. ^ 

R.V.— Revised Version. 

R.W.S.— Royal Society of Water Colours. 

R. Y.S.— Royal Yacht Squadron. 

s. — succeeded ; or son; shillings. 

(S.)-Sociallst. 

S. -^outh; Saints. 

S.A.— South Australia. * 

Salop.— Shropshire. 

'Sarum.— Salisbury. * 

S.C.-South Carolina (y.SJ. 

4.C.— Student at the StaflT College. 

Sc.—SeUieett to make known ; to wit 
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S.C.A.P.A.— Society for Checking the Abuses of 
Public Advertising. 

Sch.-SchoIar. 

S.C.L.— Student In Civil Law. 

Sco.— Scottish or Scotch, 
scr.— scruple. 

sculps.— (he engraved) 

Sculpt— Sculptor. 

S. Dak.-South Dakota (U.S.). 

S.D.F.— Social Democratic Federation. 

S.E.— South-east 
Sec.— Secretary. 

Selw.— Selwyn Coll., Cambridge. 

S.E.R.— South-Eastern Railway. 

Sent— Serjeant 
S. G.— SoUcitor>General. 

S.H.— Somerset Herald. 

S.T.— Society of Jesus Gesults). 

S.L.— Serjeant-at-Law. 

S. M. -Surgeon- M ajor. 

S.M.E.— School of Military Engineering. 

So vs.— Sovereigns. 

S.O.— Sub Office (Postal). 

situ prole (without issue/: 

S.P.C.C.— Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. 

S.P.C.K.— Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
S.P.G.— Society tot the Propagation of the Gospel. 
S.P.Q.R.— 5eMa/Mr PoptUusque f^omanus (The Sen- 
ate and People of Rome). 

So.— Square. 

5.5. — Steamship ; Saints. 

5.5. C.— Solicitor before Supreme Court (Scotland). 
St— Street; Saint 

St Alb. Hall.-St. Alban Hall. 

St. Edm. Hall.-St. Edmund HalL 
Stip.— Stipend ; Stipendiary. 

S.T.L .— Theologtat Lector (Reader or a 
Professor of Sacred Theology). 

S. T.P .— Theoiopiae Peqfitssor (Professor of 
Divinity, old form of D.D.). 

Supt— Superintendent 
Surv.— Surviving. 

S. W.— South-west. 

^n.— Synonymous ; synonym. 

Tasm.— Tasmania. 

T. C.D.— Trinity College, Dublin. 

T. R. H.— Their Royal H Ighnesses. 

Temp.— Temperature; Temporary. 

Tenn.— Tennessee (U.5.A.). 

Ter. or Terr.— Terrace. 

Tex.— Texas (U.S.). 

Til. — Ton. 

T.O.— Turn over, 
tr.— Transpose, 

T.R.C.— Thames Rowing Club ; Tithe Rent Charge. 
Trin.— Trimly 

T. Y.C.— Tluimes Yacht Club; Two Year Old (or 
Tliousand Yards) Course. 

(U.)— Unionist 

U. C.— Upper Circle. 

U.K. A.— Ulster King at Anns. 

U.K.— United Kmgooni. 

U.K.— United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Ult —Ultimo (last). 

Univ.— University. 

U.S.— United States. 

U.S. A.— United States of America. 

U.S. C.— United States of Colombia. 

U.S.L.— United States Legation. 

U.S. List.— On Unemployed Supernumerary List. 
U.S.M.— United States MaiL 

U. S. N.— United States Navy. 
y.— Versus (against). 

V. — Five (Roman numeral) ; Version ; Vicar ; Viscount; 
Vice. 

V. orvid.-F’«i*(see). 

V.A.— Victoria and Albert 
Va.-Virginla (U.S.). 

V.C.— Victoria CrosB. 

V.D.— Volunteer Officer Decomthm. 

V.D.L.— Van Dieman’s Land. 

Ven.— Venerable (of an Archdeacon). 

Very Rev.— Very Reverend (of a D^). 
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Vet— Veterinary. 

V.G.— Vlcar-Ceneral. 

V.I.— Vancouver’s Island. 

Vice«Adni.— Vice*Adniiral. 

Vlct.— Victoria. 

Vise.— Viscount. 

Viz.—VuUlicet (namelyl. 

V.L.— Vice- Lieutenant. 

V. P.— Vice-President. 
y JR,— Victoria Rofrina (Queen Victoria). 

V. R. et Victoria Regina et hnperatrix (Victoria 
Queen and Empress). 

Vt-Vermont (U.S.) 

Vol.— Volume. 

W. — West. 

W.A.-West Australia. 

Wadh.-Wadham. 

Wa^.— Washuis^on State (U.S.). 
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W.I.-West Indies. 

Wilts.— WUtshire. 

Wis.-Wisconsm (U.S.I. 

W.L.F.— Women's Liberal Federation. 

Win.-Wlllfam. 

W.O.-War Office. 

W.S.— Writer to the Sigfner. 

W. Va.-West Virginia lU.S.). 

Wyo.— Wyoming (U.S.). 

X. — Ten (Rom.in numerals) 

Xmas.— Christmas, 
yds.— yards. 

Y. H.-Yorlc Herald (at Anns). 

Y.M.C.A.— Young Men's Christian Association. 
Yoritt— Yorkshii **. 

Yrs.— Years. 

Y.W.C.A.— Young Woineu's Christian Association. 


FAMILIAR FOREIGN PHRASES 

AND CLASSICAL QUOTATIONS. 

Fr., French. Gr., Greclc. Gcr.. German. L., Latin. Sp., Sit.'inish. 


ab ante (L.). fro’ii before. 

ii bas (Fr.), down with ' 

h hdtoiis roiiipus (Fr ), by fits and starts. 

abattu, fcni abittue (Fr ), cast down. 

a bene plicito (It ), at tileasnrc. 

ab extra (L.), from witiiuut. 

ab initio (L.), from the tieginiiing. 

ab Ultra (L.), from within. 

k bon dioit (Fr.), with justice. 

h Imn march^ (Fr.), cheap. 

ab ongine (L.), from the beginning. 

k bras ouverts (Fr.), with open arms 

absit omen (L.), may there he no ill omen 

absolvi ineam anunain (L ), 1 Imve relieved ray mind. 

ab uno disce onincs (L ), from one learn .ill 

ab urbe cond’ta (I..), irom the year of the foundation. 

a capite ad caizem (L|, from head to heel 

Acheroiitis panuluin 'L.). food fur Acheron. 

h cheval (Fr.), on linrvLh ick. 

k compte (Fr ), on «iccoiint 

k couver ( !■ r ), under cover. 

actum cst de repubhea (L.), it is all over with the 
republic 

ad astra ( I..), to the stars. 
k derni (Fr (, hv halves, h.ilf. 
a Deo^et rei^e (I. ), from God and the Icing 
ad hoc (L.), for this, 
ad homincMM ([..), to the man. 
ad idem (L.), to tlie same 
ad iniiniiiiin (L.), without end 
ad intcrira (Utc L.). iii the iiieantiine. 
ad Iibiruii) (D. .It pleasure, 
ad misericordiain (L.), iii (iity. 
ad nauseam (L.), disgusting, 
ad referendum (L.), for further consideration, 
adsum I (L.i. I am ln'n* ! 
ad valorem (L ), according t-i value. 
aF.iire d'aiiiour (Fr.), a lovt- aff-nr. 
affinredc cicur (Fr I .in aflair ol the heart 
afTaire d'huniieiir (Fr.), an affair of honour, 
affiche (Fr ), an advertisement, 
a fortiori (1,1, with stronger reason, 
k gauclie (Fr ), to the left, 
k genoiix )!•>.), on tile knees, 
alter idem |L.). .iiiotlici exactly simil.ir. 
altuni silentiuiii (L.), deep silence 
ainabllis insania (L.), n pleasing delusion, 
ainata bene (L.). well loved (feni } 
a maxinns ad minima (I from the greatest to the least, 

a mensk et .oro (I-.), from bed and. board, 
k merveille (Fr.), wonderfully, 
atnieus curia (L.), a friend in court, 
amor patriae (L.). love of country, 
amor sceleratus habendi (L.), the accursed love of 
possession. 

amor vincit omnia (L.), love conquers all things. 


ancien r^iine (Fr ), the old order of th'ings. 

Anglic^ (1..), in English, 
angitis in heib.i (L.), siuiJce in the grass, 
anno Christi ( L ), in the year of Christ, 
anno Domini ( L ). in the year of our Lord, 
aimo mnndi (L ), in the year of the wotld. 
anno saluti!. (I, ), in the ye ir of redumptioa 
aniiu.s mirahilis (L.), year f*f wondcTb. 
ante IHlum (L.). before the war. 
ante lucem |L.) before light. 

I ante meridiem (L ), b( fore noon. 

I k outrance (Fr ). to the b:rt ar end. 

I k pied (J'r.). on foiit. 

I audaces fortun.ijiiv.it (I 1. fortune favours the Itrav-* 
audacter et sincere (L 1, boldly and sinterely. 

{ audax et cautns (I,.), bold and cautiuus. 

I au d^sespmr 1 1* r ), in d'*sp.iii. 

I amh alta’-im (wrtun (1. j lie.ir tlm other side, 
au f»ii iF’- 1, \vi II .It tiuamicd witii a iii.itter ; expert 
BU loud (Fr ). <it the botluni. 

I auf wie*lerstluMi ' iCer |, ti!' we meet again 
au miuux (Fr ), on the best of terras. 

I au pus aller (I-'r ), .it tlie worst 
au proiincr (Fr ), cm itif fir>t I(h*or]. 

1 au qu.itri^ine (Fr }. on the loinll. (tlooi]. 

I au TCVoir ( Fr ), until we meet ag.iin. 

I auri wicra f.inics (L ). ac>. urseu liungcr fur gold, 
au s^rieux (Fr 1, seriously, 
aiit Csesar aut nullns (1, ). Co'.s.ir nr nobody, 
avant-cuurcur (Fr.l. a loreruimci. 
avant-gout (Fr ). n foreiasic. 
avec i'»criiii!>sion (Fr.). b\ Lons^nr 
a vernis ad verbera |L )* from wiiiiU to bVms. 
a vinculo matrimcrnii tl. ). from tlie bpnu di matrim iiy. 
k volonl^ (I r.), nt ple.i.siiie. 
a vostra bcneplacito flL.|, at your (ileasurc 
k votre Srliilti (Fr.), to your hetllh 
bona fidcs (1..), ^wkI fmli. 

bona M sua iidrint (L.i, if they but knew their own 
blessings. 

bon grt, mal gr4 (Fr.). willing or aiiwdUng. 
bonliomie (Fr.), goot,! iiature.. 

Imnne bouche (Fr I. a choice morsel. 

borgen machtsorgen (Gcr.;, burrowing makes soiruw 

boufevcrsenient, an overturning, 
brevet d'inventioii (Fr ), a jviimit. 
brffier la chandelle par les deux bouts (Fr.), to burn 
the candle at both rods, 
brutem fuliften (L.). a forceless thunderbolt 
comme il faut (F'r.l, as u should be. 

* comimgnon de voyage (Fr.), travelling coinpan'on. 
compos mentis (L.), of sound miml 
compte rendu (Fr.l. an account rendered, 
con aniore (It.), iovmglv. 

conditio sme qu.l non it..', an indispensable condition. 
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consensus facit le^m (L.), consent constitutes law. 
consilio et prudentiA (L.), by wisdom and prudence, 
con spirito (It.), with spirit, 
contra bonos mores (L.), against good manners 
contretemps (Fr.), an unlucky occurrence. 

Copia verborum (L.). abundance of words, 
coram domino rcge (L.), before our lord the king, 
coram nobis (L.), before us. 
coram populo (L.), before the public, 
cordon bleu (Fr.), blue ribbon, 
corpus delicti ), the body of the odence. 
comgenda (L.), list of corrections, 
coup de soleil (Fr.). sunstroke 
coup de vent (Fr.) a gust of wind, a gale, 
crdnie de la erdme (Fr.), the very best, 
crescit cundo (L.^, it grows as it goes. * 

cucullus non facit nionachum (L.), the owl does not 
make tiie monk, 
cui bono? (L.), for w)iose good T 
culpa levis (L.), a small fault, 
cum grano salts (L.), with a gr,iin of salt, 
cum pnvilegio (L.), with privilege, 
currente caiamo (L.), with the pen of a facile writer 
damnum absque itijuriA (L.). los.s without mjury. 
de bon augurc (Fr.), of good augury, 
de bonne grAce (Fr.), willingly 
de die in diem (L.), from clay to day. 
de facto (L.), actually. 

de gustibus non est disputandum (L.), there is no 
disputing about tastes, 
de haut en bas (Fr.), from top to bottom. 

Dei gratiA (L.), by the grace of God. 
de jure (L.), in law. 

delenda est Carthago (L.), Carthage must be destroyed 
[Cato’s saying]. 

de mal en pis (Fr.l. from bad to worse, 
de novo (L.), anew, 
dernier ressort (Fr ), a last resource, 
deus ex maebina (L.,), the one who puts matters right 
at a critical niomeni. 

elieu fugace.s . . . labuntur anni I (L), alas ! the fleet- 
ing years slip by. 

ci'i mal, kein mal (Ger.). just once doesn't count, 
embarras de (du) cboix (Fr,), eiiiliarrassrcenl in choice, 
en avant I (Fr.). forward ! 
en passant (Fr.), m passing, 
en plein jour (Fr.). in broad day. 
eii rapport (Fr.), m sympathy with, 
en rAgfe (Fr ), m order, 
entente cordialc (Fr ), cordial understanding, 
en tout (Fr.), wholly, 
en tout cas (Fr.), in any case, 
entre nous (Fr.), between ourselves, 
e pluribus unuiii (Late L.), many in one. 
errare est liumanuni (L.), to err. is human, 
exceptio probat regulam (L.), the exception proves 
the rule. 

fait accompli (Fr ), something already achieved, 
falsus In uno, falsus in oniniliub (L ), false in one thing, 
false in all. 

faiiia clainosa (L.), a current scandal, 
faiua nihil est celenus (1..), nothing flies faster than 
rumour 

far niente (It ). doing nothing. 

Fata obstant (L.), the Fates ^pose. 

Fata vinm invenient (L.), the Fates will discover a way. 
faute de mieux (Fr.), for want of better, 
faux pas (Fr.), a false step. 

felicitas multos Iiabet amicos (L.), prosperity has many 
friends. 

femme iiicomprise (Fr.), a woman misundcrstit^. 
femme savante (Fr.), a Irsimed woman, 
fendre un chevcii en qu.itre (Fr.), to split a hair in four, 
festma lente (L.), hasten gently, 
fiat Justitia, ruat caelum (L.), let Justice be dmie 
though the heavens fall, 
fiat lux (L.), let there be light, 
fide et amore (L.), by faith and love, 
fide et fiduciA (L.), by faith and confidence, 
fide et fortitudine (L.), by faith and fortitude. ' 
fidet defensor (L.), defender of the faith, 
fide non aniifs (I..), by faith, not by arms, 
fides et justitia (L.). fidelity and justice, 
filius nullius /L.), son of nobody a bastard 


finis coronat opus (L.). the end crowns the work, 
flagrante delicto (L.), in the very act 
floreat (L.), let it flourish, 
flosculi sententiarum (L.), flowers of wisdom, 
fons et origo (L.), the source and origin, 
fons lacrirnarum (L.), fount of tears, 
force majeure (Fr.), superior force, 
formaliter (Late L.). formally. 

forti et fideli nihil difficile (L.), to the brave and faiths 
ful nothing is difficult. 

fbrtis cadere, cedere non potest (L.), the brave man 
may fall, be cannot yield, 
fortiter et recte (L.), bravely and uprightly, 
fortiter, fideliter, feliciter (L.), firmly, faithfully, 
felicitously. 

fortiter in re, suaviter In modo (L.), forcibly m act, 
gently in manner. 

fortuna favet fatuis (L.), fortune favours fools. 

fortuna favet fortibus (L.), fortune favours the bold. 

fortuna fortes adjuvat (L.), fortune favours the brave. 

forum conscientue (L.), the court of conscience. 

Heiuiweh (Ger.), home-sickness. 

hie et ubique (L.), here and everywhere. 

hie lacet (L.). here lies. 

hic labor, hoc opus est (L.), this is the labour, this the 
toil. 

hic sepultus (L.). here buried. 

hinc iuas lacrimae (L.), hence these tears. 

hoc age (L.). this do.' 

hoc anno (L.), in this year. 

hoc genus omne (L.), and all tliat kind. 

hoc loco (L.), in this place. 

hoc tempore (L.), at this time. 

hoc volo, sic juheo, sit pro ratione vo1iint.i« (L.), this I 
will, thus I command, be mv will sufficient, 
hodie milii, eras tibi (L.). to-day is mine, to-morroa 
thine. 

hoi polloi (Cr ), the rabble, 
hominibus plenum, amlcis vacuum (L.), full of 
empty of mends. 

hornmis est errare (L.), it belongs to man to err. 
homme d'espnt, a man of wit. 
homo alien! juris (L.), one under another’s control, 
homo nntiquA virtutc ac fide (L ), a man of the antique 
virtue and loyalty. 

homo liomini lupus (L.), man is a wolf to man. 
homo multanmi litteraruni (L ), aman of many literary 
accomplishments. 

homo nullius colons (L.). a man of no colour, 
homo su) juris (L.), one who is liis own master, 
honi soit qui nial y pense (O. Fr.), evil to him who evil 
thinks. 

honneur et patrie (Fr.). honour and country, 
honores mutant mores (L.), honours alter manners, 
honoris causA (L.), for honour’s sake, 
honor virtutis prsemium (L.). honour is the reward of 
virtue. 

honos alit artes (L.), honour nourishes the arts, 
horae subsecivse (L.j, leisure hours, 
hora fugit (L.), the hour flies, 
hornbile dictu (L.), horrible to relate, 
hors de combat (Fr.), disabled, 
hors concours (Fr.), out of the contest, 
hors de propos (Fr.), away from the purpose, 
hors de saison (Fr.), out of season, 
huinanum est errare (L.), to err is human, 
ich dien (Ger.), I serve. 
id£e fixe (Fr.), a fixed idea, 
idem (L.), the same, 
idem sonans (L.), sounding the same, 
idem vellc atciue idem nolle (L.), to like and to dislike 
the same things, 
id est (L.), that is. . , 

id genus omne (L.), all that kind, 
ignoti nulla cupido (L.), for a thing unknown there is 
no desire. , , 

Igran dolori sono muti (It.), great griefs are silent, 
ildolci far nienri(lt.), the .sweet state of do-nothing, 
il penscroso (It.), tlie iiensive man. 
lmpayahle(Fr.), invaluable, 
imperium et llbcrtas (L.), empire and liberty . 

Imperium in imperio (L,.), a government withm another 
lapsus memoriae (L.), a slip of the memory, 
lares et penates (L.). household gods. 
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Uudator temporis actl (L,), one who praises put times, 
laus Deo (L.;, praise to God. 

Tavenlr (Fr.), the future, 
le beau mondc (Pr.), the fashionable world, 
leitmotif iGer.), a musical phrase denoting a certain 
person or Idea, in an opera or oratorio, 
le Jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle (Fr.), the game is not 
worth the candle. 

le style est riiomme m£tne (Fr.), the style is the man 
himself [from BuAbn]. 
lettre de cachet (Fr.), a sealed letter, 
lever de rideau (Fr.), to raise the curtain, 
lex non scrtota (L.), unwritten law. 
lex scripta (L.), statute law. 
lex talionis (L.), the law of revenge, 
licentia vatum (L.). poetic licence 
litera scripta manet (L.), what is written down is 
permanent. 

locum tenens (L.), a deputy', 
locus paenltentue (L.), room for repentance, 
locus standi (L.). a right to interfere, 
lucri causft (L.j, for the sake of gam. 
lusus nature (L.), a freak of nature, 
magna est ventas et pnevalebit (L.), truth is great and 
will prevail. 

magni nominis umbra (L.), the mere shadow of a 
mighty name. 

magnum bonuin (L.) a great good, 
magnum opus (I«i, a master work 
maladie du pays (Fr.), honie.sickness 
malA fide (L.), with ud faith, 
mal k proposJFr.j. llhtimcd. 
nial de mer (Fr.), sea-sickness, 
malgrd nous (Fr.), in spite of us. 
mandamus (L..), a command issued by a higher court to 
a lower 

mariage de convenance (Fr ), marriage for convenience, 
materfamilias (L.j, the mother of a family, 
matena niedica (L.), medicines generally, 
matinee (Fr.), morning performance, 
matre pulchrfl filia pulchrior (L.), a daughter fairer 
than her fair mother, 
mauvaise home (Fr.), bashfulncss. 
mauvais sujci (Fr.), a worthless fellow, 
mei culpft (Late L.), by my own fault, 
medio tuthsimus ibis (L.), the middle course is safest, 
memento mon (L.), remember tliat you must die. 
memorabilia (L.), things to be remembered, 
mens sana In corpore sano (L.)^ ? sound mind in a 
sound body, 

mens sibi conscla recti (L.), a mind conscious of 
rectitude 

meo iiericuiojfL.), at my own risk 
mesalliance (Fr.), inamage witli one of lower station, 
meum et tuum (L.), mine and thine, 
mirabilc dictu (L.) wonderful to relate, 
mirabile visu (L ), wonderful to see. 
mirabilia (L.), wonders, 
modus (L.), manner, 
modus operandi (L.), plan ot working, 
modus Vivendi (L.). a way of living or agreeing, 
more suo (L.), in his own way. 
niotu proprio (L.), of his own accord, 
niultuin in parvn (L.), much in little, 
particeps cnmiiiis (L.), an accomplice. 
parvi> componere magna (L.). to compare great things 
with siiidil. 

pater patria^ (L.). the father of his country. 

per aspera ad astra (L.), to the stars by rough ways. 

per fas et nefas (L.), throi^^h right ana wrong. 

personnel (Fr.). persons employed. 

pia desideria (i..), pious regrets. 

pia fraus (L ) pious fraud. 

piice de r^sBtance (Pr ), the substantial joint. 

pied-^-terre (Fr ), temporary lodging. 

pis aller (Fr.), the last shift. 

pleno Jure (L.), with full authority. 

poeta nascitur, non fit (L.), the poet is born, not made, 

point d’appui (Fr.), point of support. 

populus vult decipi (L.), the people widi to be fooled. 

post noitem (L.), after death. 

post obitum (L.l, after death. 

pour passer le temps (Fr.), to pass tlic time. 

pour pendre conge. orP.p.c. (Fr.), to take leave. 


preicrfptuiii (L.), a thing prescribed, 
preux chevalier (Fr.l, a brave knight, 
priml fkcic (L.), at the first glance, 
pro aria et focis (L.) for faith and home, 
profitnum vulms (L.), the rabble, 
proh pudor I TL.). oh, fur shame I 
pro patriA (L.), for our country, 
pro tanto (L.), for so much, 
pro tempore (L.), for the time being, 
pulvia et umbra sunuis (L.), we are dust and a shadow, 
qumre (L.), inquire, 
quseritur (L.), the question is asked, 
quails ab picepto (L.), as from the beginning, 
quantum mutatus ab lliol (L.), how much changed 
from what he was * 
quid ripest (L.), why do you laugh? 
quieta non niovere (L ). let sleeping dogs lie, 
quis custodiet ipsoa cubTodus? (L), who will watch the 
watchers? 

qui s'excuse s’accuse (Fr.). he who excuses himself 
accuses himself. 

quis separabit ? (L.), who shall 3cpaFate ? 
qui tacet consentit (L.), who is silent consents, 
qui va lA ? (Fi^. who goes there ? 
quod avertat Deus ; (L). which may God avert ! 
quod bonura, fehx, taustumque sit (L.), may this be 
right, happy, and of good omen, 
quod erat demonstranaum (L.). or Q.E.D., which was 
to be demonstrated. [dom.- 

quod erat faciendum (L ), or Q.E.F., which was to bo 
quod hoc sibi vult? (^L.). what does this mean? 
quod vide (L.l, wliicn sec. 
quo Jure? (L.), by what right, 
rara avis (L.), a rare bird, a prodigy. 
rdchaufK (Fr.), warmed up again, 
reculer pour mieux sauter (Fr.), to draw back to take 
a better leap 

redolet tiicernA (L. ), it smells of the lamp, 
rellgio loci (L.), the religious spirit of the place, 
r^ponse, s'll vous plait, ot R.S.V.F. (Fr.), reply, if you 
please. 

requiescat In pace t or R.I.P. (L.), may he rest in peace? 
respice finem (L.), look to the end. 
risumd (Fr.), an abstract. 

lesurgaiii (L.), I shall rise again. [subject, 

reveiions \ nos moutons (Fr.). let us return to our 
ubique (1..). everywhere. 

ultima ratio regain (L.), the last argument of kings. 

ultima thule (L.i, the utmost limit. 

ultra vires (L.), bev'uid one’s powers. 

usque ad nauseam (L.), to disgust. 

utile dulcl (L.), the useful with the pleasing. 

ut infra (L.), as below. 

ut supra (L.), as above. 

vade in pace (L.), go in peace. 

vade mecum (L.), a constant compamnn 

vae victis I (L.), woe to the conquered ! 

vale (L.), farewell. 

variae lectiones (L ), various readings, 
variorum notae (L.), the notes of vanous authors, 
verbum sapicnti sat est (L.). a word is enough for a 
wise man. 

veritas odium parit (I^ ), truth begets hatred. 

versus or v. (L.), against. 

via media (L.), a middle course. 

via trita, via tuta (L.). the beaten path is the safest. 

vice (I. ). in the place of. 

vice versA (L,). tne terms being exchanged. 

videlicet (L ), namely. 

vi et armis (L.), by force and arms ; by main force 
vigilate et orate (L.), watch and pray 
virglnibus puerisque (L.), for young people 
vb comica (L.|, comic power, 
vis Inertias (L.), passive resistance 
vita brevis, ars longa (L.), life is short, art is long, 
vivat reginal (L ), long live the queen, 
vivat rex I (L.), long live the king I 
vivA voce (L.)j>lw the living voice, 
vive, valeque I (L.), life and health to youl 
eoilA tout (Fr.), tliat is all 
volOb non valeo (L.), 1 am willing, but unable, 
vox, et prasterea nihil (L.), a voice and nothing else, 
vox popuh. vox Dei (L.), the voice of the people is the 
voice of God 
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HOW TO CORRECT PRINTERS* PROOFS. 

Tt]£ frequent use of soap being absolutely indis- 
pensable it is important to obtain it fre/ from 
noxious ingredients. Too ofter^however, the most y 
poisonous adulterations are found in toilet |^ps, 
u causing numerous skin ^roubles, the origin of which 
is unsuspecte^ It is with the fullest confidence 
Kotfi. that proprietors of Pear^^ Transparent Soap 
recommend their manufacture - 4 e- the notice 
those not already acqu^ted with its long- IJ 
HP. established merits, [^his soap, which has enjoyed * 

$. the highest reputation amongst the aristocracy 
since its invention in 1 789, is prepared solely from 
^ the purest materials, and undergoes a refining 
process, by which ail excess^ of alkaline matter is ^ 
expelled, and a beautiful transparenc^mparted to ^ 
JUC^j it ; whilst it^amber colour is acquired by age only, 

* without the addition of any foreign matter^ 

its delightful fragrance "and beautifuLappearance,^ / 
it commends itself as the greatest Inxury^f 
^71^ toi let."^ ^ 

Wo medicinal properties are chimed for Pears* ^ 
Transparent Soap, but the abov^-mentioned special itoL. 
jcharacteristics, together with its absolute purity, pf 
If obtained for it testimonials of the highest 

II I oro6r (which may. be seen at their Dep^t). The d| 

* recommendation of the following eminent author|^ |j * 
ities,j^mongst ^numerous [^others, ^s^ufiicient 
. u^^uarantee for the excellence of soap. / 

f ^ As there are* numerous imitations of Pears' ' 
Transparent Soap, it is neceQ^ry to obtain it of a C 
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EXPLANATION OF CORRECTIONS 


Line x— Capital letters, not lower case. 

„ 9— ^Iter “ a " to " e," 

„ 3— Insert comma. 

„ 4>-Traiispose " o " and *' s." 

•• 5— 'Change to small (lower case) letter. 

„ 6— FuU'point, not comma. 

„ 7— Change iUtlics to Roman letters; cliange 

to Bolder type. 

„ 8—Let it stand. 

„ 9— Insert •• L" 

.. 10— Commence new paragraph. 

IX— Alter to small capitals. 

„ X3— Change bad letter. 

„ x4— Delete " s." 

„ 15— Insert space between words. 

„ x6— Insert tne word “ ridi." 


Line 17— Change full-point to scmi-cokm ; ahes eopltal 
“ F " to lower case. 

„ 18— Insert quotation marks. 

„ ip— Straighten type. 

„ so— Not new paragraph. 

„ 31 — Turn letter. 

„ S3— Alter Roman to iialic letters.. 

33— Delete commas, insert rules. 

Lines 33, 84, 95— Range lines at side 
Line 95— Change to accented letter. 

„ g^Insert hyphen. 

,, 37 — Equalise spacing between woras. 

„ S — Change wrong-fount letter ; altex word *' Its 
to “the." 

„ 99— Push down space. 

„ 30— Take out space and close up. 


The following shows how the opposite page will read after the corrections have been made 

THE frequent use of soap being absolutely indis- 
pensable it is important to obtain it free from 
noxious ingredients. Too often, however, the most 
poisonous adulterations are found in toilet soaps, 
causing numerous skin troubles, the origin of which 
is unsuspected. It is with the fullest confidence 
that the proprietors of Pears' Transparent 
Soap recommend their manufacture to the notice 
of those not already acquainted with its long- 
established merits. 

This soap, which has enjoyed the highest 
REPUTATION amongst the aristocracy since its 
invention in 1789, is prepared solely from the purest 
materials, and undergoes a refining process, by 
which all excess of alkaline matter is expelled, and 
a beautiful transparency imparted to it ; whilst its 
rich amber colour is acquired by age only, without 
the addition of any foreign matter ; for its delight- 
ful fragrance “and beautiful” appearance, it com- 
mends itself as the greatest luxury of the toilet.* 
No medicinal properties are claimed for Pears’ 
Transparent Soap, but the above-mentioned special 
characteristics — together with its absolute purity — 
have obtained for it testimonials of the highest 
order (which may be seen at their Dep6t). The 
recommendation of the following eminent author- 
ities, amongst numerous others, is sufficient 
guarantee for the excellence of th£ soap. 

As there are numerous imitations of Pears’ 
Transparent Soap, it is necessary to obtain it of a 
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SIZES OF TYPE 


The following are the names and sizes in ordinary use for printed matter in books, 
pamphlets, and newspapers : — 


Diamond 

A bnndrtd nd twcutr Pba»p' Soap 

WM InTented, mad itii hM iMiwMri fm 

d«4nda to decado. It Mas knawa aaduMdia arafr 
part of the world. 

PEARL 

ai hundnd fttld ttPMity ymni ago. Pbabs* Soai vaa 


Ruby 

A hundred and twenty years 14(0, Pxarb’ Soap wa 

Nonpareil 

A hundred and twenty years ago, Pears' 8 


Minion 

A hundred and twenty years ago, Pears 

Brevier 

A hundred snd twenty years ago, P 


Bourgeois 

A hundred and twenty years ago, P 

Long primer 

A hundred and twenty years ag 

SMALL Pica 

A hundred and twenty years 

Pica 

A hundred and twenty y 

English 

A hundred and twent 


STYLES OF TYPE 


Roman Old style 

Pears’ Annual” has the largest sale 

roman modern 

Pears’ Annual” has the largest sale 

Caslon Old Face 

<< Pears’ Annual ” has the largest sale 

CHELTENHAM OLD STYLE 

** Pears* Annual " has the largest sale sA 

reed's clarendon 

“Pears’ Annual "has the larges 

Booklet 

Pears’ Annual ” has the largest 


HADOON 

** Pears* Annual ** has the lar 

DB VINNB ITALIC 

** Pemrs^ Annual has the large 

Morland 

** Pears* Annual *’ has the la 

Bold Sans 

"Pears’ Annual " has the l 

SCHOEFFBR 

** Pears* Annual *’ has the largest sale of 



THE UNION JACK. 

The present Union Jack is composed of tl.rre 
heraldic crosses, viz., the cross of St. Andrea, forming 
the blue and white basis ; upon which lies the red and 
white cross of St. Patrick ; and upon the whole rests 
the red and white cross of St. George, dividing the 
flag vertically and horizontally. 1 he original Union 
Jack combined only the St. George and St. Andrew 
crosses, and was adopted on the accession of James VI. 
of Scotland to the throne of England under the title of 
James I. in 1603. No ftirther alteration was made in the 
flag until January ist, i8ox, when the Irish Pirliament 
was dissolved and the Act of Union came into force. 
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MOTOR-CAR SPEED PROHIBITION AND 
CAUTION SIGNS 

FROM THE ROYAL AUTOMOBILE CLUB YEAR BOOK 


The foHowtng are the signs em- 
ployed on highways 

I. For 10 miles or lower limit of 
speed, a wintering. x8in. in dliuneter. 
with plate below giving the limit in 
figures. 


Example : 



3. For caution (dangerous comers, 
cross roadi. or precipitous places) a 
* hollow red equilateral triangle. i8in. 
sides. 


Examj^le: 



3. For prohibition, a solid reddisc« 
z8in. diameter. 

Example : 



4. All other notices under the Act 
to be on diamoiKl-shaped boards. 


Example : 


The above signs are placed on the near side of the road (acii^r the driver, with their lower edges not less 
Chan 8 ft. from the ground, and about 50 yards from the spot to which they apply. 


MOTOR-CAR INDEX MARKS ALPHABETICALLY 

ARRANGED. 

The following Is a list, alphabetically arranged, 'of the index marks allotted to the County and Borough 
Councils of Great Britain and Ireland by tlie i - « — j 


Local Govenunent Board. 

It will faciliute the reading of the marks still further if aiitomcbilists bear in mind 
Ing an '* S ” belong to Scotland, and those containing an ” to Irelai'd. With tJie 
Boroughs denoted in the list, all tiie Irish marks are those of counties. 

C R Southampton. 

C T Lincolnshire, 

parts of Keste- 
ven. 

C U South Shielda 


that all the marks contain- 
exception of the six County 


A London. 

A A Hampshire 

(Southampton). 
A B Worcestershire. 

A C Warwickshire. 

A D Gloucestershire. 

A H Bristol. 

A F ComwalL 
A H Norfolk. 

A 1 Meiith. 

A j Yorkshire, N. 

Riding. 

AK Bradford (Yorks.) 
A L Nottinghamshire. 
A M Wiltshire. 

A N West Ham. 

A O Cumberland. 

A y East Sussex. 

A R Hertfordshire. 

A S Nairn. 

A T Kingston-upon- 
Hull. 

A U Nottingham. 

A W Salop. 

A X Monmouthshire. 
A Y Leicestershire. 

B Lancashirp 
B A Salford. 

B B Newcastle-on- 

Tyne, 

B C Leicester. 

B D Northampton- 

^Ira. 

B E Lincolnshire, 

parts of Lindsey. 


B H Buckingham- 
shire. 

Monaghan. 

East Sulfolk. 
Portsmouth. 


BI 


“(c 


B _ _ 

B L Berkshire. 

B M Bedfordshire. 

B N Bolton. 

B O Cardiff. 

B P West Sussex. 

B R Sunderland. 

B S Orkney. 

B T Yorkshire. E. 

Riding. 

B U Oldham. 

B W Oxfordshire. 

B X Carinarthenslure. 

D Y Croydon. 

C Yorkshire, W. 

Riding. 

C A Denbighshire. 

'' ** Blackbuni. 

Carnarvonshire. 


C B 
CC 


C 1 ) Brighton. 


Cambridgeshire. 
West SuiTolk. 

C H lierby. 

C I Queen's County. 
C J Herefordshire. 

C K Preston. 

C L Norwich. 

C M Birkenhead. 

C N Gateshead. 

C O Plymouth. 

C P Halifkx. 


CE 

CF 


C W Burnley. 

C X Huddersfield. 

C Y Swansea. 

D Kent. 

D A Wolveriiampton. 
D B Stockport. 

D C Middlesbrough. 

D H Pmnbrokeshire. 
DH WalsalL 

Roscommon. 

St, Helens. 

. ^ Rochdale. 

D L Isle of Wight. 

D M Flintsliire. 

D N York. 

D O Lincolnshire, 

parts of Holland. 
D P Reading. 

D R Devonport. 

D S Peebles. 

D U Coventry. 

DW Newport (Mon.). 
DX Ipswich. 

DY Hdhtings. 

ffordsblre. 


DI 

gic 


E Suffoi 
E A West Bromwich. 
E B Isle of Ely. 

E C Westmorland. 

£ D Warrington. 

E E Grimsby, 


E I 

lie 


E F West Hartlepool. 
H H Hanley ami Stoke- 
upoii-T rent. 

Sligo. 

Cardiganshire. 
Wigan. 

H 1. Bournemouth. 

R M Boutle. 

F N Bury. 

E O Barrow-iii- 

Fume* 

E P Montgomerysliire. 
E S Perth. 

E T Rotherham. 

E U Brecknockshire 
H W Himtingdoiislurr. 
R. X Great Yarmouth. 

F Y Anglesey. 

Essex. 

Burton-on-Trent. 
Bath. 

Oxford, 


F 

F A 
FB 
FC 


FD Dudley. 

F K Lincoln. 

F F Menonethshire. 

F H Gloucester. 
Tipperarv, 

K. Riding. 

Exeter, 

Worcester. 

F L Peterborough 

(SAe of). 

F M Chester. 

F N Canterbury. 

" Radnorshire. 


FI 


FO 
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F P Rutland. 

F R Blackpool 
F T Tynemouth. 

F X Dorsetshire. 

F Y Southport. 

G Glasgow. 

H Middlesex. 

H A Smethwick. 

H B Merthyr Tydfil. 

H C Eastbourne. 

H D Dewsbury. 

H E Barnsley. 

H F Wallasey. 

H I Tipperary. 

S. Riding. 

H S Renfrewshire, 

r A Antrim. 

I B Armagh, 
r C Carlow. 

I D Cavan. 

1 E Clare. 

I F Cork. 

I H Donegal. 

I J Down. 

I K Dublin. 

1 L Fennanagh. 

I M Galway. 

I N Kerry. 

1 0 Kildare. 

1 P Kilkeiuiy. 

1 R King’s County. 


IT 

Leitrim. 

lU 

Limerick. 

I W 

Londonderry. 

IX 

I Y 

Longford. 

Louth. 

IZ 

J 

Mayo. 

Durham (County). 

JI 

Tyrone. 

JS 

Ross and 


Cromarty, 

K 

Liverpool. 

K I 

Waterford. 

K S 

Roxburghshire. 

KT 

Kent. 

L 

Glamorgan. 

LA 

London. ^ 

LB 

London. 

LC 

London. 

L D 

London. 

LE 

London. 

LF 

London. 

LH 

London. 

L I 

Westmeath. 

LK 

London. 

LN 

London. 

LS 

Selkirkshire. 

M 

Cheshire. 

MI 

Wexford. 

M S 

Stirlingshire. 

MX 

Middlesex. 

N 

Mandiester. 


N A Manchester. 

N H Northampton. 

N I Wicklow. 

N S Sutherland. 

O Birmingham. 

O A Birmingham. 

O 1 Belfast (County 

Jlorough). 

O S Wigtownshire. 

P Surrey. 

P A Surrey. 

P 1 Cork (Countv 

Borough). 
P S Zetland. 

R Derbyshire. 

K I Dublin (County 

Borough). 
R S Aberdeen (City). 

S Edinburgh. 

S A Aberdeenshire. 

S B Argyllshire. 

S D Ayrslitrc. 

S E Banffshire. 

S 11 Berwicksliire. 

.S J Buteshire. 

S K Caitlmcss* 

S L Clackmannan- 

shire. 

S M Dunifricssliirc 

S N Duinbartoiisliire. 


S O Elginshire. 

S P Fifeshire. 

S R Forfarshire. 

S S Haddingtonshire. 

S T Invemcss-shire. 

S U Kinciirdineshire. 

S V Kinross-shire. 

S W Kirkcudbright. 

shire, 

S X Linlithgowshire. 

SY Midlothian (Hdin- 
burghshire). 
T Devonsliire. 

T I Limerick (County 

Borough). 
T S Dundee. 

U Leeds. 

U I Londonderry 

(County Borough). 
U S Govan. 

V Lcinarkshire. 

V S Greenock. 

W Sheffield. 

W I Waterford 

(County Borough). 
W S Leith. 

X Northumberland. 

X S Paisley. 

Y .Somersetshire. 

Y S Partick. 


EXPECTATIONS OF LIFE. 

At decennial ages according to various mortality tablc.s extracted from the official sources by the RoVAL 
INSURANCE CUMPANY, LlMM BJ). based on 

(i) General Population Statistics, C(‘usus Ketiimsand Registers of Dcatlis for England and Wales. 

(a) Thu experience of the Life Assurance Companies in respect of their Assured Lives. 

(3) The experience of the Government in respect of their Annuitants. 

(4) The experience of tlie Life Assurance Conipaiiies in respect of their Annuitants. 


(i) Census Returns and Registers of Deaths. 


Two English Life Tables based respectively on the 
mortality m the periods 



1838- 

1854. 

1891- 

1990. 

Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

At 





Birth 

39 ‘ 9 i 

41*83 

44*13 

4777 

10 

470s 

47-67 

49*63 

5*97 

ao 

3948 

4029 

41*03 

43'44 

39 


33'8 c 

33*07 

3S-39 

40 

96*06 

0734 

95*64 

97*89 

so 

X 9'54 

ao *75 

x8*90 

30*64 

60 

*353 

« 4’34 

13*93 

Z4*io 

r 

8-45 

9*03 

805 

878 

80 


5-96 

4*6* 

503 

90 

9-84 

3’ox 

9*58 

3*87 


(2) British Life Offices’ Experience. 


Age. 

Period 

Period 

ending 1863. 

X863 to 1893- 

90 

43*06 

43*68 

30 

40 

34*68 

97*40 


50 

30*31 

30*61 

60 

xa-fis 

14*07 

70 

8*50 

8*71 

80 

479 

4*84 

90 

936 

2*43 


(3) and (4) ^nuitants’ Experience- 



Government Annuitants. 

60 British Life Offices' Annuitants. 


z8o8 to 1875. 

1863 to 1893. 

Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

40 

96*04 ' 

»9’84 

98*31 

30*16 

SO 

90*96 

99*99 ^ 

91*93 

93*49 

60 

*4*38 

x 6*96 * 

14 ‘89 

»7;oi 

£ 


10*30 

6*14 


10*88 

6*31 

90 


*“ 

3*15 

3*45 
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SPORTS RECORDS. 

ROWING. 

UNIVERSITY BOAT RACE. 

In<;titute(l 1829. Present Course, Putney to Mortlake, 4} miles. 

Including 1914, races rowed. Oxford won 39; C-unbridi^e, 31. Dead heat, i (1877). 


I-cii>rths f Lengths 

iiiin sec won l»y. I nun. sec. won by 

igm Oxford jo 35 3 1910 Oxford . . . . ao 14 3I 

1900 Cambriilge 19 j 4 3I 19A Oxford . . . *18 29 aj 

.907 Cambridge ... 20 a6 4^ I iqij Oxford .... . . fja 5 6 

I9'i 8 Cambridge ... 19 ao I Oxford ... . . 30 53 I 

1909 Oxford ..... 19 50 3I ' 1914 Cambridge ... .so 33 4^ 


The first r.ico rowed in oiitri-^gers wis in 184^. First race in i>re'*crit stylo ol boats without keels 1857. 
Sliding seats useil tor the hrsi liiiiu- 

* Record Time. 

t Both boats were waterdogged on Satuniiy, March ji>, .iml rice declared void; rc rowed on Monday, 
April I, with tlie result shown. 

HENLBV ROYAL RECMTTA. 

Course , 1 mile 550 j'anls 

Grand Chaliengre Cup for Eight O.irs. Instituted 1839. 

nitn. sec 

1902 Third Trnutv. C.nubridge 7 17 looR Christ Church College, Oxford . 

1903 Le.iiider I'lub 7 9 Club Nautuiuo dt. Gaud, Belgium 

*9-14 L*-.iii«Kr (dub ... . 7 w 1910 M.igd lien (Oxford) 

1903 r.eander Club o 58 lyn Magdalen (Oxtord) .... 

1900 Naiiti(|ue do G<ind (Helg'iiin, Hr.}! tqis .Sidney R (^ . . 

foreign iictoryl 7 0 1913 I.tMiidiM (dub . . 

X907 N.iutn|ue do G.111J (Belgium) .... 7 31 T014 ILirvird IJ.< (L .'s A ) . 

HENLEY DIAMOND CHALLENGE 8CULL& 

Open to .ill aiii.iteurs duly entered .1. lorduig to rules, 
laai. cc. 

903 F. S. Kelly, Biilliol College, Oxford . B 59 A MrCiilloch, Lcander R C. 

qc'3 F. S Kelly, I.eiiider < liib . , 8 41 t’ii.'j A. A .Stuart, Kingston R C. 

.•X-ii L. li b( holes, Ti»roiit>i R C. C mad i 8 33 T910 iV. 1) Kmnear, Ken'tori R (* 

f)i)3 F. .S kelly, Leiiuler Club . to ign W O Kmnear, Keii’lon K.C 

yob H, T. Bl'ickstatfe, '.‘est.i R < . . 8 35 1912 F. W INiwell. Vikings K.C. 

9.7 Capt W, It 'Jaiell, HoUn.<liMld 19x3 ( .McV illy. T.ism.ima . . . . 

Biig.ido . ... . - 9 *4 *<>'4 Omseppe Smig.igli.1, Italy 

*- Rccvird. 

DOGGETT'S COAT AND BADGE. 

OfHi vr— T ondon Pridge tr* riieKo.i 
Instituted ill 1713 Py Mi, Thom is Dng'.'i'it, .111 .ictor. lur iht cnLuiii.igoiimnt ol good rowing amongst Thames 

waPTiiicii. 

rfQ2 R. Odell, Laiiibelh 1007 \. 'I' Cook, 1 1.iini'.]ersiinlh iqtt W J, W Fisher. Millivall 

Q03 li Birry, Hrentlord iqoS J Gr.th.i!ii. Frith 1012 Iv L l-raiiLis, Kingston 

904 W A Piz,ev, I.niibetli 190; (es» Kobi L'u'k. Hrlh icn j (i II I Gobbttt, Greenwich 

005 H SiUestiM, H MMiuersimlli 1911 R J P *1 K.k. l-toa 1914 .s (j ^IasbM, CliarStou 

906 IL. L Brewer, Putney 1 1 


SWIMMING. 

KINO EDWARD VIL OHALLENOB OUP. 

Open to All Nations. 

1903 320 yds. (breast stroke) W. W. d 19(7 (». Schiele, I lalberstad Germany 

Robinson. Liverpool I ^ I F.iiglandt, S Bl.stherwirke. Slietfield 

440 yds. (any stroke) 1). BiUin(;toii, ^ i.-n,r1and ^ ' Germany, O Scliicle, Magdeburg 

Bacup I iQog O Schiele. Magdeburg 

880 yards (any stroke) J. A. Jai VIS, I 1910 (No contest) 

Leicester J 1911 E. J. Finlay, Australia 

tgo4 TI. Johaiisseii, Stockholm Sweden 191a W.*Morris, Amateur S. C. 

tern W. W. Robinson, Liverpool England 1913 O. Schiele, Magdeburg 

x^ioe F. J. Matthews, Liverpool England « 

Since 1904 the conditions of tlie conipctitioii allow of one competitor only winning the contest consisting of 
two Rescue events of 15c to 440 yards, the competitor— who must be attired in walking costume, minus coat- 
securing the highest aggregate number of points being the winner. 

t Tied, 25 pdnts each. 



nun. sec. 
. 7 ro 

. 7 h 

7 »9 

. 7 3 

7 0 

7 

7 
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RUNNING. 


EngflUh Chainpionshipa. 

100 YARDS. 


1909-1003 A. F. DuflTey 

X904 J. w. Morton 

Sec. 

W ’ 

*900 fp If 

x^ R.'kerr ’! 



1909 R. E. Walker 

1910 F. L. Kainsdell xoi>5 

„ i. TO 9-5 

1913 G. H. Patching (S. Africa) 94-5 

1913 W. R. Applenarth 

19*4 „ 


British Record: A. F. Du/Tey, Leicester, July 20, tgor, 93-5 sec. World's Record: 1). J. Kellej. Spokane, 
Washington, June," 1906, 9 3-5 sec 


1904 C. H. J^upp 


Sec. 

. . 92 4-5 

. . 22 3-5 
. . 93 3-5 


X905 H. A. Hyman . 

1906 C. H. Tupp 

19^7 J- P George .... 22 4-5 
Britisli uid Worlil’s 
World’s Record 


230 YARDS. 


1908 

1909 
19T0 


R. Kerr . . . . 
N. J. Cartraell . 
F. L. Riiiusdell 


Sec. 

33 2-5 


1911 F. L. Ramsdell . 

1912 W. R. Applegarth 
23 2-5 I 1913 

\ 19*4 .. 

W R. AppleKstrth, Stamford Tin dtje. 1914 . . 311-5 


B. J. Wefers, Maidiattan. N V. 




Kelley, Spokane, Wasli , 1896 3i 1-5 


1902 G. W. White . • 50 1-5 

1903 C. McLachl.m ... 52 1-5 

1904 R. 1 ,i. Watvin ... 51 4-5 

1905 W. Tlalswell .... 50 4-5 

1900 W. Halswell .... 50 4-5 

British Record 
World’s Record 


QUARTER-MILE. 

Sec. 

1907 E. H. Montage . . 53 2-5 

1908 W. Halswell .... 492-5 

1909 A. P.tltcrson .... gi 1-5 

1910 L. J. de U. Reed . , 51 ' 

X911 F J.Halbhau.s(C.iiiada) 50 4.5 

fH. C. L. Tindall. Stamford Bridge, 1889 
( E. C. Bredin, Stamford Bridgrc*. 1895 . 

H. W. Lcnff, N.Y., igoo 


1912 

lOM 

1914 


C. N Seedhou^i 
(Blackheath) . 
G. H Vicol . . . 

(. N. Seedhouse 


; } 48I sec. 
47 .. 


Sec. 

aai-s 


49 4-5 
492.5 


HALF-MILE. 


m. sec. 

British Record M. W. Sheppard, Stadium, l.oiidon, 19^)8 ... 1 54 

World's Record E. Lun^hi, Montreal, 1909 x 52 1-5 

ONE MILE. 

British Record L Dinks, Stamford Bridge, 1902 4 164-5 

World's Record T. P, Connefi; N.Y., 1895 4 *5 3*5 


FOUR MILEa 

wJlrid’s*^^OTd} A. Shrubb. Glasgow, 1904 19 35a*5 


WALKING. 

TWO MILEa FOUR MILEa SEVEN MILEa ONE HOUR'S WALKINa 

C. E. Lamer holds each of these four records (British and World). Times: Two Miles, 13 min. xi 2-5 sec.; 
Four miles, 97 min. 14 sec. ; Seven Miles, 50 min,, 50 4-5 sec. One Hour's Walking, 8 miles 438 yards 


JUMPING. 

LONG JUMP. 

wSw's*Re?Md} P- J- O’Coimor, Dublin, 1901 J' 

HIGH JUMP. 

British Record P. J. Lea)r>Millstreet, 1898 6 4I 

World's Record M. F. Sweeney, N.Y., 1895 6 5I 

POLE JUMP. 

British Record { A c' Gdbert} Stadium, London, 1908, 12ft. 2in. 

World's Record .... W, R. Dray, Danbury, Conn., 190B, xaft. 9iin. 

THROWING THE ISLa HAMMER. 

(From 7 ft. circle ; prior to X908, 9 ft. circle.) 

British Record J. J. Flanagan, Stadium, London, 1908, 170ft. a^in. 

World's Record .... M. ?. McGrath, Montreal (7ft. clrclm, 1907. X73ft. jin. 

J. Flanagan, Celtic Park, U.S. A. (9I ft. circle). X908, XTpft 1 
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CRICKET. 


COUNTY CHAMPIONSHIP. 


/Notts. 

*®73 \ Gloucestershire. 


1882] 

Notts. 

1 Lancashire. 

189a Surrey. • 

7893 Yorkshire. 

1904 Lancashire. 

1905 Yorkshire. 

1906 Kent. 

1874 Derbyshire. 


18^ 

Notts. 

1894 Surrey. 

1875 Notts. 


18R4 

Notts. 

1895 Surrey. 

1907 Notts. 

1908 Yorkshire. 

1876 Gloucestershire. 


1885 

Notts. 

i80 Yurksiiire. 

1877 Gloucestershire. 


1886 

.Notts. 

1897 I.ancasliire. 

1909 Kent. 

1878 Middlesex. 


1887 

Surrey. 

18^ Yorkshire. 

19L0 Kent. 

/ Notts. 

*®79 (Lancashire. 

1880 Notts. 


1888 

1889] 

Surrey. 

(Notts. 

1 Lancashire. 

18^ Surrey. 

1900 Yorkshire. 

1901 Yorkshire. 

19x1 Warwicksliire. 
19x2 Yorkshure. 

19x3 Kent. 

1881 Lancashire. 


1890 

1891 

Surrey. 

Surrey. 

1902 Yorkshire, 
ii^)^ Middlesex. 
SUMMARY. 

1914 Surrey. 

Notts 

11 

Lancashire . . . . 

. 6 (Uoucestershire . ■ 

. 3 Warwickshire . 

V'orksliire 

Surrey 

9 

9 

Kent 


. 4 Middlesex 

. 2 Dcrbysliiie ... 

In 1873 Nutts and Gliiuccste.r tied, and in 1879, 18%:, and 1899 Notts and Lan cashire tied. 

ENGLAND v. AUSTRALIA TEST MATCHES. 


From 1877 to igu inclusive fourteen representative English encket tennis have visited Austriha, and played in 
all 52 test matches there against Australian te<iins. Of these E.ngJaiul won i i, lost 27, and 3 were drawn. 
Lillywhite's w.is the first team to go out, in 1877; Lord Harris's followed in 1870; Sli-iw’s in i88x-i88a; the 
Hon I. Ftligh's in 1882-1883 , Sliaw’s again m 1884-1885, and also in 1887 ; a combined English team in 1888; Lord 
Slipffiold's teini in 1802; A. E. Stoddirfs in 1894-1895, ainl again in 1897 iSijS; MacLareii’s in 1901-1902; 
Warner's (M.t.'.C.) m iqo{-19':i 4 ; A. O Jiiiies’s <M t- t..| m i9'>7 1908 , and Warner’s (VI C.C.) in 1911 -19x2. 

Tliirteen 'nsits hive been yiaid to England by Australian teams, accounting lor 42 test niiitchcs.ot which England 
has won 17 and lost 8, while 17 have been drawn The years of tnese teat ni.itches were 1880, 1882, 1884. 1886 
1S88. 1890. 1893, 1896, 189-;, 190a. 19..19, and 1911. 

SUMMARY. 

In Viistraha: 53 matches. England won 23, Australia won ^7, drawn 2 
in England : 42 matches. Englaiul won 17, Australia wosi 8, drawn 17. 

I oral . 94 matches England w m 40. Austi.iliu w'on 35, drawn 19 

TRIANGULAR TOURNAMENT, 1912. 

RESULT OF MATCHES. 

England won 1 ; Australia won o ; ilrawn 2. England won 3 ; South Africa won 0 ; drawn 0. 

Australia won 2; fkmih Africa won u, drawn i 

ETON AND HARROW MATCHES. 

Instituted 1803 Fiaved gamatrhcH Harrow , on 35. Eton 35. drawn i8. 


FOOTBALL. 


irK’l 

lOCJJ 

19.J4 

1905 

1906 
TO ' 7 


ASSOCIATION-INTERNATIONAL MATCHES. 

ENGLAND v. SCOTLAND 


Up to i9t4' Games played 43, 

iTrystal Palace, Drawn .... 
Hiriiiiiighaiu. Drawn . . 

SlielHeld, Scotland. . 

Glasgow. England 
Cry,stal Palace, Eiigiaiid 
(dasgnw, Scotland 

Newcastle, Drawn 


.Sr'itLind won 18, England won 13, driwn , 
goals 

2 ^ 1908 Glasgow. Drawm .... 

r j 1909 t'rysUl Palace, Engl iiiil 
2 T 1910 (il.asgow', Scotland . , 

I o iqti Everton, Drawn . 

1 o 191J Glasgow, Drawn . . . 

:» I 1913 .Stamford Bridge, rngUmd. 

1 1 1914 Gl.isgow, Scotland . 


1 VGLAND T/. WALES. 

Played 36— England won 28 . Wales 2 : drawn 6. GoaU^England tis . Wales 79 
ENGLAND 7' IRELAND. 

Played 33 -England won 28 . Ireland ? , drawn 3. Goals— England 15'^ : Ireland ss. 


goals 
I 1 
? c 

7 O 
1 I 


3 * 


.SCOTLAND V. WALES. 

Played 38— Scotland won 27 ; Wales 4 ; drawn 7. 
WALE:S V. IRELAND. 


1900 

1901 

1902 
1003 

1904 


Played 33— Wales won 16 ; Ireland won t2 ; drawn 5. 
SCOTLAND V. IRELAND. 

Played 31— Scotland won e6 ; IrelancP s ; drawn 3. 


LEAGUE-FIRST DIVIS^pN CHAMPIONS-froiii 


Aston Villa 
Liverpool 
Sunderland 
Sheffield Wednesday 
Sheffield Wednesday 


iQOS Newcastle United I 

190S Uverpool 1 

1907 Newcastle United j 

1908 Manchester Unitcit 

1909 Newcastle United | 


1900. 

1910 

igii 

19x2 

*9*3 

1914 


Aston Villa 
Manchester United 
Blackburn Rovers 
Sunderland 
Blackburn Rovers 
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X900~x 

X901-3 

i9oe-j 

1903- 4 

1904- 5 

1905- 6 

1906- 7 


ASSOCIATION CUP. 


*Tottenham 6eal 
Hotbpur 
•Sheffield 
Ututed 
Bury 

Manchester City „ 

Aston Villa „ 

Everton ,, 

Sheffield , , 

Wednesday 


Gu.ils 

Sheffield by i i 

United 

Southampton „ j i 

Derby „ 6 o 

County 

Bolton 1 u 

Wanderer^. 

Newcastle =0 

United 

•• .,10 

Evcitoi: ,.21 


1907-8 

Wolverhampton Newcastle by 

Wanderers Unitetl 

uoais 
3 I 

1908-9 

Manchester ,, 

United 

Bristol City „ 

I 

0 

1909-10 

Newcastle United „ 

Barnsley ,, 

2 

0 

1910-11 

Bradford City 

Newcastle „ 

United 

West Broiiiwicli „ 
Albion 

Sunderland „ 

X 

0 

1911-12 

•Barnsley „ 

X 

0 

1912-13 

Aston Villa ., 

I 

0 

» 9 » 3 *U 

Burnley „ 

Liverpool „ 

X 

0 

1914-15 

Slicffield United „ 

Chelsea „ 

3 

0 


• After a draw. 


RUGBY. 

INTERNATIONAL MATCHEa 

E.N’GLANI) SCOTLAND. 


Up to 1914 |>l<tycd 41— Scotluid won 17; Liitfland 15: drHwn 9 



G. T. 

G. 

r. 


G. 


G. T. 

1901 Scotland .... 

3 I 

u 

I 

1908 Scotland 

3 

1 

2 0 

X903 England .... 

. ... 0 s 

0 

1 

1909 Scotland . . ....... 

3 

I 

I X 

X903 Scotland . . . 

1(d) 2 

g 


1910 England 

I 

3 

I 0 









X905 Scotland . 

.... .1 1 


,> 

1912 Scotland 


1 

0 X 

1906 Englanil . . . 

... 0 3 

u 

j 

1913 I’ligUnd . • 

0 

r 

0 0 

X907 Scotland . . 


0 

1 

1914 I'ligland 

2 

2 

2(ld)B 


rxG 

.VND t 

IRELAND. 





U. T. 

if. 

T. 


c. 

1 

G. T. 

X901 Ireland . . . 

2 0 

i(P)f 

1908 Englaiul 

J 

1 

I (p) 0 

X902 Engl.uid . 

0 2 

0 

0 

1909 England . 

1 

e 

1 0 

X903 Ireland . . . 

. 1 (p) I 

0 

(i 

1910 Draw ... ... 

1) 

0 

0 0 

1904 Lnglaiid . . . 


0 

u 

2911 Ireland 

0 

I 

0 0 

X905 Ireland .... 

1 4 

0 

I 

1912 England ... ... 

l> 

5 

0 0 

1906 Ireland .... 

... -'2 


j 

1913 England . , 

did 

4 

i(d) 0 

1907 Ireland . . . 

-’(hii ;3 

1 (p) -• 

1914 England 

1 

4 

2(id)i 


ENGLAND 

V. WALES. 





c;. T. 

G. 

T. 



T 

C. T. 

1901 Wales 

• X 

0 

0 

1908 W lies . . 

3 idip2 

3 I 

X902 Wales 

1 (p) S 


1 

1909 Wales . 

t 

1 

0 0 

X903 Wales 


I 

0 

1910 England 

j 

1 

(I 2 

1904 Eneland . . 

-’(Ip)- 

3 (liii)o 

1911 AVales . . 

t 

4 

1 2 

190S W.nes 

5 

u 

0 

1912 Iciigland 

i 

1 

0 0 

1906 Wales 

2 2 

0 

I 

1913 England 

2(id| 1 

0 0 

1907 Wales 


0 

0 

1914 llngl.inil 

2 

0 

2(ld)o 


SCOTLAND 7 

r. IRELAND. 





Plajed 37. .Scotland 

won 25; liclaiid won 9, driwn j. 





SCOTL 

AND 

7/. WALES. 





Played -^o. Scotland 

won 13; Wales won 16; drawn 1. 





IRELAND 

V. WALES. 





Player^ 'J9 W.'iles won 19 

Ireland won 9; drawn i 





OXFORD V. 

CAMBRIDGE. 





Played 41. Oxford won t 8; Cambridge won 14, drawn 9 





G. T. 

G. 



G 

T. 

(',. T. 

1900-X901 Oxford . . 

.... 2 0 

I 

j 


T 

4 

0 0 

1901-1902 Oxford 

.11 

0 

0 

I9o8-ioo<.y Drawn 

I 

• > 

1 0 

1902-X903 Drawn . . . 

11 

i 

I 

1909-1910 (Jxford 

• 4 

S 

0 1 

190J-1904 Oxford . . 

3 1 

J 

1 

1910-1911 ^Oxfiiid 

• 4 

1 

3 » 

1904-1905 Cambridge 

30 


0 

191J-1912 Oxford ... ... 

, 

3 

(.1 0 

1905-1906 C,atnbridge 

3 ^ 

J 

T 

I9i2-i9jt C'aiiil>iid‘.;e . . 


(3 

0 1 

jgoo-ir/3j Oxford . . 


i. 

1 


. i(d 

3 

0 1 


COUNTY CHAMPIONSHIP. 

First officially recognised 1880-9. 

Sumnitiry of results: Yorkshire 7 ; Diirnaiii 6 ; Devon 6; Kent 2; L.'tnc.ishirc 1 ; Gloucestershire o ; Northunibcr- 
Und 1; Cnrnw.dl 1; Midland Counties 1 (Winners in 1914) Devon and Durliuin joint holders (1006-7I, liavint; 
played a draw at West Hartlepool, April 13. 1907 (one try each), and a draw at Hxetur, Ajiril ao, 1907 (no score). 


1897 Hatley. 
X898 Hatley. 
x8^ Oldham. 
X900 Swinton. 
X901 Batley. 


NORTHERHF UNION CHALLENOR OUP. 


Instituted 1897. 


1902 Bruiighton K. 

^ 1907 Warrington. 

X903 Halilax. 

1908 Huiislet. 

1904 Halifax. 

1909 Wakefield T, 

1905 Warrington. 

1910 Leeds. 

1906 Bradlord. 



nroutrhtoii K. 
1 )ewsliury. 
Iludciorsneld. 
Hull. 
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GOLF. 


Winner. 

1905 A. G. Barry . . . 

1906 James Robb . . . 

1907 lohn Ball . . . . 
X90B H. A. Larsen . . 
1909 Robert Maxwell . 


AMATEUR OHAMPIONSHIP. 

Instituted z886. 

Winner. Where played. 

1910 John Ball Hoy lake. 

1911 n. H. Hilton Prestwick. 


Where played. 
. Prestwick. 


. Hoylake. 

. St. Andrews. 
, Sandwich. 

. Muirfield. 


1912 tohn Ball Westward Hoi 

X913 H. H. Hillon St. Andicws. 

X914 J. L. C. Jenkins Sandwich. 


Winner. 

1905 Miss B. Thompson. . . 
X906 Mrs. Kennioii .... 
1907 Miss M. Hezlet . . . 
X908 Miss M. Titterton . . . 
1909 Miss D. I. Campbell 


LADIES* OHAMPIONSHIP. 

Winner. Where played. 

19x0 Miss Grant Suttic Westwara lio I 


Where pUyed. 
Cromer. 

Huriiliain (Soni.) 
Newcastle, Co. D. 
St. Andrews. 
Uirkdale. 


1911 -Miss D. Campbell Portrush. 

19x2 Miss E. Ravenscruft Turnberry. 

1913 Miss M. Dodd St. Aniie's-on-Sea. 

X914 Miss C. Leitch Hunstanton. 


LADIES* 


190X Ireland. 

1902 Eimland. 

1903 Ireland. 

1904 Scotland. 


INTERNATIONAL OHAMPIONSHIP. 

Instituted 1901. 

1912 England. 

1913 England. 

1914 England. 


1905 

1906 

Scotland. 

1909 

Scotland. 

Scotland. 

1910 

Scotland. 

1907 

1908 

Ireland. 

Scotland. 

19x1 

I'.iigland. 


CYCLING. 


1,000 MILES. 


1909 • 

1897 

1910 
191U 
1902 


W. Welsh (safety) 3 days 13 57 o 

100 MILES. 

A. A Chase (paced) 4 10 35 

F. H. Grubb (ordinary bicycle) ... 4 50 49 

R. J. and A. F. llsley (tandem safety) 4 3tj 29 

H. Green 4 jo 22 

50 MILES. 

H. (ireeii (safety) 2 i 2 1909 

E. H. Griinsdell and C. Bxyer 

(tanoeui safety) 2 i 51 1903 

24 HOURS. 

F. R. Gooriwin ({>aced, safety) .... 428 miles 1R98 

H. Green (safety, unp.iced) 394 •• i9ui 

J F. Walsh (ordinary bicycle) .... jia „ 1^1 

M. A. Holbein and /. A. Bennett 

(tandem s.ifety) 397J „ 1895 


12 HOURS* SAFETY 
RECORD. 


ROAD 


H. Green (iinpacedj 2204 miles) 

F. R. Goodwin (paced) 245 „ 

LAND*S END TO JOHN O* GROATS 
RECORD. 

H Green (safety) 2 days 1911. 50 min. 1908 

ENGLISH 1 HOUR RECORD (PATH)s 

nils yds. 

.S.ifety, W. T. Hall, C. T 45 aio iQf>s 

Oisli’iary, B W. Attlee 21 180 1891 

'laiuiem Safety, E. James and G. A. 

Nelson 3X 1G60 1897 

Amateur Tanilcm Safely, C. Hcytlon 


and H ‘1 hachthwaltc. 

Amateur Safety Record, W. J. Pelt. , 


29 xiio 1808 

30 1170 1908 


HOCKEY, 


ENGLAND v. IRELAND. (Instituted 1893). 
Played 20 luatche^. England won 17 ; 1 rcland x ; dr.i w n 2. 
ENGLAND v. WALE.S. (Instituted X898I. 

Up to 1914 pUiycd 17 matches. HiigUnd won 17. 
ENGLAND 7 a .SCOTLAND. (Instituted igoj) 
Played X2. England won 10 ; Scotland 1 ; drawn i. 


IRELAND V. W'ALES (Instituted 1895I. 
Played 20. Irelaiul won 20. 

IRELAND V SCOTLAND. (Instituted igoe). 
ri.iyed 13. In'Iaiid won xo; Scotland won 2; drawn i. 

SCOTLAND V. WALES. (Instituted 19131. 
Plajxti 12. Scotland won 8 ; Wales won 3; drawn x. 


LACROSSE, 


1903 

1904 

1905 

igoO 


1907 

1908 


ENGLISH CHAMPIONSHIP. (Instituted 1&90.) 


Stockport 

i>fat Woodford 

( Mials. 

9 5 

long 

South M.'inchester 

ieai Catford . 

Go-ils 
. • JS 3 

South Manchester 

. Catford . 

. 12 4 

xgio 

Old Hulmeians 

„ C.-itford . 

. . 20 6 

Stocki>ort 

„ Surbiton 

• 7 3 

19x1 

Stockport 

Lee. . . 

‘ . If s 

South Manchester 

„ Surluton . 

. xo 6 

XqX9 

Stockport 

„ Lee. . . 

. . 18 8 

Old Hulmeians 

Old Hulmeians 

,, Surbiton . 
„ Surbiton . 

. 12 10 
• 4 1 

19L3 

1914 

Ab.'indoned. 

Old Hulmeians 

Lee. . . 

. . 2X a 


1902 to 1906 (inclusive) H. L. Doherty 
*1907 N. E. Brookes (Australia). 
X9a8-X909 A. W. Gore. 

19x0 A. F. Wilding. 


LAWN TENNIS. 

ENQLAND CHAMPIONSHIP. 

(Instituted 1877.) • 


I* 


19x1 A. F. Wilding. 
19x2 A. F. Wilding. 


* Holder did nut 


X913 A. F. Wilding. 

! 19x4 N E. Brookes (Australia), 
lot defend title. 
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LADY OHAMPfONO (Since igoj). 


1003-1^ Miss D. K. Doufflass. 

1905 Mi:ts M. Sutton (America). 

1906 Miss D. K. Douelass. 

Z907 Mias M. Sutton (America). 

*1908 Mrs. Sberry. 

1909 Miss D. Boothby. 


(Instituted 1884). Sm);les. 

X910 Mrs. Lambert Chambers. 
19XZ Mrs. Lambert Cliambers. 
191*4 Mrs. Larcombe. 

*1913 Mrs. L.imbert Chambers. 
19x4 Mrs. Lambert Chamber^. 

* Holder did not defend title. 


YACHTING. 

AMERICA CUP. 

The fine noe for the Royal Yacht Squadron *Cup, now known as tlic America Cup. was sailed on Auff. sat 
1851, the course beine round the Isle of Wi^ht. Fifteen vessels started, incluilitiff the American schooner 
Atnerica, which com^eteiy outsiUed the Briush yaclits. with the result that the trophy went to the New York 
Yacht Club, where it still rem.iias in spite of the repeated etiorts which have since Ixeen made by British 
yachtsmen to recover it. There have been sixteen contests m all since iSst, and all on American waters, but not 
until nineteen years after the first race was the challetinre taken up again on this side. Canada competed in 1876, 
and again m iWi, but with no better result ; nor did Scotliud’s attempt in 1887 meet with any better fate. Tne 
more recent endeavours to wrest tlic Cup from America's keeping have been those of Sir Thomas Lipton, who in 
1899. 1901, and 1903 made gallant but vam efforts to outs.iil the American yachts. He is again a challenger for 1914. 


MOTOR RACING. 


•MTISH CAR RECORDS. 


Distance. 


Time. 

H. M. .s. 

Avge miles 
per hour. 

By whom 

Where run. 

Year 

I Kilometre . 

. h' . 

.... 0 0 20 . . . 

. . til 8 . . . . 

Lee Guinness .... 

aaltburn . . 

. . 1907 

I Kiluiiictrc . 

. S . 

. . . 0 0 32} . . 

. . 63u. . . 

Lee Guinness . . 

Blackpof)! . . 

. . . xgoo 

z Mile . . . . 

.F . 

t» 37 ‘*'5 

. . 963 , . . 

C. Earp 

Blackpool . . 

. . . igo6 

X Mile .... 

. s . 

... 0 0 4Sl . . 

. 78*9. . . 

Lee Guinness . . 

Blackpool . . 
Brooklands . 

. . 19'j6 

SO Miles . . . . 

. F* . 

. • . • 0 37 45'o ■ 

. 794. . . 

S F. Edge 

. . igo8 

ISO Miles . . . . 

,F . 

* . T 6 ^ ^ 7 

. . 848. . 

F. Newtrm 

Rrooklands . 

. 1908 

x.ooo Milena . . . . 
Tune. 

I Hour 

.S* . 

... 14 54 IS :-5 

. . 07-1 .... 

S. F. Edge 

Brooklands 

• . X907 

. r . 

Dutance. 
m. yds 
... 76 453 

• r>‘3 

(! Rarp 

Brooklands . 

. I9'>7 

Tours .... 

. i‘ . 

. . ISI 148 8 . 

• 75 5* 

. (, Karj> 

Brookkmds 

•9*^7 

12 Hours . . 

. .s . 

. . . 79i> 1.600. . 

. . 007 

S F. Edge 

Brooklands . 

• . I'JO? 

24 Hours . . . 

• S* . 


. . 659. 

F“ Myiiig Stilt 

. S. F K(ige 

Brooklands . 

• ■ 

• 

World'si record also 

S. SMiuling Start. 


POLO. 


HURLINCHAM CHAMPION CUP. 

Instituted 1876. Open to any Polo Teams. 

iin 1333 to 1893 (inclusive) the Sussex team held the cup ; in 1895 and 1896 the Freebooters : in 1897-9^ 
Rugby , and from 1900 the holders have Ixren : 


1904 Old Cantabs (Caut. Hcscitiiic. W. McCrecry, 
F. M. Freake, W. S. Buckiiiaster). 

1.50S Roehampton (C. Nickalls, Capt. Wilson. P. W. 
Nickalfs. Capt. Llovd). 

1906 Roeliaiupton (C. Nick.ills, Capt Wilson, P W. 

Nickalls, Capt Lloyd). 

1907 Freebooters (Capi. L. C D jenner, R N. 

Crreiifell, F. O. Grenfell, Duke of Koxburghe). 

1908 OhI C.intabs (Cajit. G. BellviUe. F. M Freake, 

W S. Buckmastcr, Lord Wodehouse). 

1909 Roehampton (R. N. Grenfell, Cipt. II. Wilson. 

A. N. Edwards, Capt. J. H. Lloyd). 


X910 Old Cantabs (CaptG. E. Bdville, F. M. Freake. 

W. S. Buckmastcr, Lord Wodefiouse). 

X91X Eaton (C. P. Nickalls. G. A. MiUcr. P. W 
Nickalls, C. D. Miller). 

191a Old Cantabs (W. S Buckmister, Capt G. 

Belville, F M. Freake, Lord Wodehouse). 

19x3 Quidnuncs (Duke of Peiieranda, C.ipt H. TToni- 
kinson.Capt. E.W. Palmes, Capt I* W Barrett). 
1914 Old Cantabs (W. S. Bncknniter, (.apt. G. Bel- 
ville, F. M. Freake, Lord Wodehouse). 


ALL<4III!LAND 


OPEN OUP. 


(Instituted 1878.) Open to .'ill bona ride Club, County, and Vice-regal Staff Teams. 
The records since 1904 are;— 


X9J4 Woodpeckers fW. Bass, Hon A Hastings, Ca}>t. 

Wilson, Capt. Lloyd (and Caiit. MillarjJ. 

1903 Irish County P.C.U. (A. Rotliernam, S. A. Watt, 
Major (rflara, P P. O'Reilly). , 

1906 Woodpeckers ( W. Bass. Hon. A. Hastings, Capt. 

Wilson, Capt Lloyd). 

1907 Rugby (Duke of Westminster, R. N. GrenfeD,' 

G A..Miner. C. D. Miller) 

1908 Old Cantabs (I.|Bell, F. M. Freake, W. S. Buck- 

master, Lord Wodehouse). 


1909 W'oodpeckers (Sir W. A. H Bass, Bart . Hon. A. 

Hastings, A. N Edwards, Capt. II Wilson). 

1910 Womlpeckcrs (Sir W. Bass, Hon. A. Hastingi. 

C.*ipt. H. Wilson, Capt J. H. Lloyd). 

1911 Eaton (C. P. Nickalls, Duke of Westminster, 

P. W Nickalls, Earl of Rockaavage). 

1912 Abandoned beciuse of liad weather. 

1913 Hillrnorton (H. Rich, W. Bolding, J. Diage, 

S. Barton). 
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RACKETS. 

AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


X905 E. M. Baerlein. 

1906 Major S. H. Sheppard. 


SINGLES (Instituted x888). 
T907 E. B. Noel. 
i90§<x9zx £. M. Baerlein. 


f9T»-i9T3 B. S. Foster. 
X914 H. W. I 


1904-1905 E. H. Miles, E. M. Baerlein. 

1906 E. H. Miles, F. D. Loneworth. 
igoT Cant. W. L. Foster, B. S. Foster. 

X9n8 F. I>. l..on^RrortIi, V. H. Pennell. 

1909 E. M. Baerlein, P. Ashworth. 

PUBLIO SOHOOLB^ OHALLBNQK 

(Instituted 1868). 


DOUBLES (Instituted 1890). 

B. S. Foster. Hon. C. N. Bruce. 
B. S. Foster, Hon. C. N. Bruce. 
H. W. Leatliani, H. A. Denison. 
B. S. Foster, H. Broug-hani. 

E. M. Baerlein. G. G. Kershaw. 


1910 

X9TX 

19x2 

* 9*3 

19*4 


OUP. 


Played 47. 

iw won [9, Charterhouse 6. Eton 8, Malvern 3. Rugby 3, Wellington 3, Winchester a, Marlborough x. 


SHOOTING. 


THE KINO’S PRIZE. and the N.R..\. Medal). 

(Instituted x86o.) 

The competitions took place at Wimbledon down to r88^ Subsequently at Bisley. Open only to Volunteers 
and Retired Volunteers. Service Rifles. Winners since 1900 have been 


1900 Private Wanl, ist Devon. 

190X Lance-Corporal Ommundsen. Queen's Ediru 
190a Lieutenant Johnson, ist London. 

1903 Colour-Seigcant Davies-, 3rd Glam. 

1904 Private S. J. Perr>', Canada. 

1905 Armoury-Sergeant A, J. Cnmlier, andlE. Surrey, 

1906 Captain R. F. Davies, rst Middlesex V.R.C. 

1907 Lieutenant W. C. Addison, Australui. 


igo8 Private Gray. 5th Scottish Rifles 
1909 Corporal H. C. Burr, London R B. 

T910 Corporal F. R. Radice, Oxford University, 
xgii Private W. J, Clifford, Canada. 

191a Pnvrtte A. (r. Fulton, Queen's Westminsters, 

1913 Private W. Haukms, Can.ula. 

1914 Sergeant J. L. Dewar, 4th Royal Scots. 


“NATIONAL** CHALLBNQB TROPHY. 


(Instituted 1804.) 

Open to one team of 20 Volunteers from F.ngland, Scotland. Ireland and Wales respectively. Service Rifle. 
Highest possible score, 2, mo 


qno 

Scotland . . 

Scores 

. . 1.844 

ifxiS 

Eiqvland 

Scores. 

1.924 

1910 

Scotland . . 

Scores. 

. . 1.93* 

901 

England . . 

. . T.ang 

190!) 

Scotland . . 

x.Rf'io 

toil 

England . . 

- . *.873 

902 

England . . 

. . 1,882 

1907 

England 

i. 9'‘4 

1912 

England . . 

. . 1,866 

1003 

England . , 

. . 1.831 

T(jo8 

Scotland 

* 1.044 

* 9*3 

EngUtml . , 

. . 1.906 

1904 

Scotland . . 

. . 1,910 

1909 

England . . 

• Hfehest Score. 

i,Boi 


England . . 

• - *. 93 ® 


ELCHO SHIELD. (Instituted r 862 X 

O^ien to one team of eight from England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales respectively. Match Rifle. 
Highest possible score, x.Kou 

Contests to *9x4: 52. England won 27; Ireland' 14; Scotland 10; void i. W.dcs has never competed. The 
Winners smee 1900 have been • — 




Scores. 



Scores. 



Scores. 

1900 

Ireland . . . 

. ■ . >.537 

T905 

Scotl.md . . . 

. 1,607 

X910 

England . . . 

1,678 

190X 

England . . 

. . . i.cxig 

1906 

England . . . 

. *.658 

19*1 

England . . . 

. *,644 

1903 

tgo3 

Englcind . . 
Irelaiid . . . 

. . . 1.587 

■ ■ ■ *.553 

1007 

1908 

Ireland .... 
Declared void . 

- 1.^34 

1912 

*913 

Hngl.ind . . . 
Scotland . . . 

. 1,687 

. >. 73 » 

1904 

England . . 

. . . 1.570 

1909 

England . . . 

• 1.7*7 1 

1914 

Scotland . * . 

. I.9T2 


THE 8T. QEORQC'S CHALLENGE VASE (Founded 1863). 


:88o Corporal King, and ^Viltshire. 

'88r Sergeant Heitoii. and Renfrew. 
iR8a Lieutenant Stevens, isth Middlesex. 

1883 Private Wilson, 13th Middlesex. 

1884 Private Osborne, rst W.-irwick. 

1885 Private Fergusson, and Perthshire. 
c886 Private G. Marr, ist Cheshire. 

1887 Lieutenant Hole, and .Somerset. 

1888 Sergeant Ford, and .South Staffordshire. 

1889 Sergeant T.nwson. ist l.aii.irk. 

1890 Captain Gibbs, Gloucester Engineers. 
X89X Corporal Ritchie, and Renfrew. 

x8^ Private Gray, xst Norfolk. 
x8^ Private Henery, noth Middlesex. 
xS^ Staff-Serg ' 

Sergeant 
Serfeanc 
Sergeant 


1 

>897 


ing, c^anada, 
1,K. O. S. B. 


M’NeiU, 

Fulton. 13th Middlesex. 
Manfield, aud West Surrey. 


189B 1-ance-Corponil Fleming, 4th Surrey Rifles. 
z8^ Corfioral Oinmiindsen, 5th Royal .Scots. 

1900 .Sergeant I- niton, X3th hluldlescx. 

19OT Private J. M ally, 1st Guernsey. 

190a Spr D Murchic, ist Lan.irk iZnginecrs. 

1903 <\iptain Johnson, London Rifle Brigade. 

1904 Major J Howard, 4th T.nnd. Imp. Yeomaniv. 

1905 Lieut -Col R. P. Sandcinan, Gloucester I. Y. 

1906 Colonel Wilson, and Liverpool. 

1907 Private K. T. Gibscm, and Lanark. 

Sergt. W. M. Foster, 6th Hanipsliire. 

X909 Private J, P. Welch, West Kent Yeomanry. 

1910 Lieutanant Humphrey, Cambridge Unlv. 

1971 T. A. Sparks, late aist London. 

J 191a Lt.-Cpl. H. A. Mann, H.A.C. 

X913 Pte. A. G. Fulton (G.M.), Queen's Westminster. 
X9X4 Private G. M. Corrie (7th H.L.I.) 
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TABLES OF PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATE EXPOSURES. 

Tha foUowlnff tablet (which have been prepared by and are the copyright of "Ilford,'’ Ltd.), used in 
accordance with the instructions given, will be found useful in determining the exposure required under the 
vaiymg conditions occurring in practice. 

The Plate, Weather, Stop, and Subject Table should be first referred to. Find the variety of plate you are 
using and the weather conditions in a nne with it. Then follow the column so arrived at downwards to the stop 
In a straight line with the stop the expo.sure necessary for each subject will be found under its appropriate 
heading. After one or two trials this can be done at a glance. Multiply the exposure by the number given in the 
table of Relative Exposures at Different times of the Day and Year which follows Mow and the exposure 
required is obtained. 

PLATE. WEATHER. STOP. AND SUBJECT TABLE. 



RELATIVE EXPOSURES AT DIFFERENT TIMES OF TK2 DAY AND YEAR. 


Hour of 

June. 

May. 

April. 

March. 

February. 

January. 


Day. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

» N. 

. I 

I 

li 


9 

3i 

4 

a. 111 . p.m. 








II or X 

X 

X 



ai 

4 

5 

xo „ 9 . 

X 

I 

li 

x| 

3 

s 

6 

1 :: 1 : 

X 

li 


9 

4 

19* 

X«* 

4 

|I 

2 

3 

10* 



1 :: 1 : 

9 

r 


e» 




5 :: i : 

: x5 








This table is calculated for latitudes about N. and is suitable for exposures in the British Isles (except the 
North of Scotland), Holland, Belgium, Defimark, Mid. Russia, Southern Canada and British CoiumUa. 


N.B.>-*These figures are too low if the sunset is a markedly yellow one, unless the Chromatic or Rapid Chromatic 
plate Is being used, when they may be taken as sufficiently correct. Exposures with (dates of altogether 
exceptional rajddity. wDl be two-thirds of those given for Ultra-Rapid In the above table. 
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Repnntcil by courtesy of" The Connoisseur," Edited by I. J. Herbert Baily. 


Useful Terms for China Collectors. 

China.— A modem desciiinive term Applied to Ironstone CijxNA, SEMI-PoRCnLAiN, SILICON 
pottery which isinadeseini-transijnrentby.iddlng bone CHINA, Arc.— Trade terms applied to fine qualities of 
to the other materials used in its nianufactiirt*. earthenware. .... . j- i w 

PORCELAIN.— Semi-tran.s[)arent pottery made from EARTHHJsiware.— A descriptive term to distlngu^ 

natural clays, no bone being used. For example:— o|.Kique pottery from china, stoneware, terra-cotta, 
Chinese, Drcsilen, Limoges, Ac. * Ac. . a. 

LUSTRE Ware.— P ottery decorated with gold, On-Glaze.— D ecoration on tlie ware, after it has 

silver, or copper. heen glaxed. _ . ^ 

BiMUiT.— The first stage of china after being fired, . UNpER.Gi.AZE.-Decoiation on the ware when it 

It is white and Porous, and ready for decoration. is in biscuit state. 
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1697 to June zToa 
June X790 to 1756. 

S756 to 2784. 

1784 to zBaz. 


THE LONDON 

(z) Brltennia(Flg. A). (2) Maker’s Mark. (3) Date Letter. (4) Lion’s Head erased (Fig. B). 
(z) Leop^’s HeM Crowned (F^. C). Maker’s Mark. (3) Date Letter. (4) Lion 
Pasaant (Fig. D). 

(z) Leonard's Head Crowned (Fig. E). (a) Maker’s Mark. (3) Date Letter. (4) Lion 


iopard s Head Cro 
Passant (Fig. F). 
iop^’s Head Cro 
Passant (Fig. F). 


Head, Z78 
Right in reliu. 




HI* 

US 

c 


D ^ 

§ ® 


1 1697 

[Mar. to May. 


1716-17 

’1 

*73^ 


1756-7 


1776-f 

Z697-8 


1717-18 

1 

1737-8 

11 

1757-8 


X777-8 

1698-9 


1718-19 

p 

1738 9 

n 

1758-9 


*778-9 

Z699-17UU 

[0 

1719-20 


*739 40 

esi 

1759-60 

9) 

1779-80 

1700-01 


1720-21 


1740-41 


Geo. III. 
1760-61 

© 

1780-81 

1701-a 

10 

1721-2 

SI 

1741-a 

® 

1761-a 


1781-2 

Anne. 

170B-3 


1722-3 

m 

*743-3 


1762-3 

© 

1782-3 

Z703-4 

@ 

i 7»3-4 


*743-4 


*763-4 

SI 

1783-4 

1704-5 

91 

X784-S 

S) 

*744-S 

n 

1764-5 

(2 

*784-5 

1705-6 


1725-6 

s 

1745-6 

Ci 

1765-6 

(£ 

*785-6 

1706-7 

c 

1726-7 

SP 

1746-7 

E 

1766-7 

(B 

1786-7 

1707-8 

18 

Geo. 11. 
2727-8 


1747-8 


1767-8 

@ 

1787-8 

1708-9 


1728-9 

91 

1748-9 

EHl 

1768-9 

S) 

1788-9 

Z709-10 

i 

*709-30 


*749-50 

m 

1769-70 

© 

1789-90 

1710-Z1 

10 

1730-1 

e 

1750-51 


*770-7* 

OB 

*790-91 

i7iz*-ie 

P 

1731-2 

Si 

1751-2 


X77*-« 


1791-2 

1712-13 

P 

i 73*-3 

TB 

*753-3 

i 

*770-3 

® 

1793-3 

1713-14 

P 

*733-4 

© 

*753-4 

m 

*773^ 


*?»3-4 

Geo. I. 
1714-15 

tD 

w-s *■ 

© 

*754-5 

m 

*774-5 


*194-5 

1715-16 

IS 

i73S-« 

©• 

1755-6 

1 

*77S-< 

@ 

*»*-« 
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SILVER MARKS. 

i8ax to 189a (1) Leopard's Head Uncrowned (Fig. G). (a) Maker's Mark. (3) Date Letter. (4) LloB 

rassant (Fig. H). (5) Reuniing Sovereign’s Head. 

1890 to 1896. As above but without Sovereign’s Heaa as Duty on Silver was withdrawn. ^ . 

x8g6 to present day (x) Let^^j^Hrad Uncrown^ (Fig. J). (a) Maker's Mark. (3) Date Letter. (4) Lkn 

NOTB.—The date letter is usually changed at the end of May, and that accounts for two years appearing 
Opposite each mark. 




F 


1 G 

m 

1 « 


1 j 


3 " 


IS 

1796-7 

m 

1816-17 

m 

18367 

m 

1856-7 


1876 -7 

H 

1896-7 

Q 

J 797-8 


X817-18 

@ 

Vic. 

1837-8 

® 

1857-8 


1877-8 

IS 

1897-8 


1798-9 


18x8-19 

m 

1838-9 

© 

1858-9 

© 

1878-9 

@ 

*8987 

IQ 

I 7 i 9 -<n.'a 


1S19-30 


1839-40 

m 

1859 60 


1879-80 

a 

x 899 -i 9 « 

Q 

x80' 01 

® 

Geo. IV. 
iSau-ai 

m 

1840-41 

© 

z86u-6i 

© 

x88o-8x 

s 

1900-01 

E 

s8oi-2 


x 8 sz -3 

m 

1841- .e 

© 

i86i-a 


1881-3 

ffi 

Ed. VIL 
1901 -02 

0 

x8o=-3 

® 

1832-3 


*842-3 

m 

1863-3 


x8to~3 

s 

490®'3 

61 

1803-4 

B 

1823 4 

1 

1843-4 


1863-4 


1883-4 

s 

1903-4 

D 

*804-5 

lB 

1824 5 

m 

*844-5 

® 

1864 5 


*884-5 

9 

1904-S 

61 

Z80S-6 

(fi 

X835-6 

m 

1845-6 

d) 

1863-6 


1885-6 

IS 

1905-6 

IS 

iBa6^ 

QD 

1826-7 

s 

18467 

m 

1866-7 


1886-7 

(0 

*906-7 

a 

1807-8 

@ 

1827-8 

@ 

1847-8 

e 

1867-8 


1887-8 


1907-8 

61 

1808-9 

SI 

1838-9 

m 

1848-9 

® 

1868-9 


1888-9 

s 

1908-9 

SS 

1809-10 

® 

1839-30 

m 

1849-50 

® 

1869-70 


1889-90 


1909-Z0 

IS 

1610 -IX 

® 

Will. TV. 
1830-31 


1850-51 

m 

1870-71 

© 

1390-91 

IS 

Geo. V 
1910-11 

m 

ZBXX-tfi 

0 

1831-2 


1851-3 

m 

1871-3 


1891- 2 

a 

19U-13 

IB 

x8ia-X3 

® 

1832-3 

m 

1852-3 

© 

1872-3 


1892^ 

© 

1919-13 

61 

X813-Z4 


▼833-4 

a 

* 853-4 


*873-4 


X893-4 

(D 

* 9 i 3-*4 

SI 

0 

*«U-xS 

18x5-16 

(D 

d 

i 834 “S 

1835-6 

1 

1 

1854- S 

4 

1855- 6 

m 

16 ^ 4-5 

1875-6 

w 

© 

1894- 5 

1895- 6 

(I) 

iri 4 -i 5 
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LIQUOR DEALERS’, TOBACCO, MOTOR SPIRIT 
AND OTHER LICENCES AND DUTIES INCLUDED 
IN THE FINANCE BILL, 1909-10. 


The figures below arc those a})pl>ing to the atite*w.ir period. In present changing conditions we 
refrain from gi\ mg later figures winch may be superseded any day. 


LIQUOR MANUFACTURERS' LICENCES. 

Brewer of Deer for sale : according to quantity brewed 
in preceding year, viz., not exceeding 100 bafiFe's, 
£i ; exccecuiig zoo, £i for the first 100, and zas. for 
every further 50. 

Distiller of Spirits : not exceeding 50,00c gallons, ;^io ; 
exceeding 50,000, j^io for the first 50,000, and jQio for 
every further 95,000b 

£ s. d 

Rectifier of Spirits >5 i5 o 

Sweets (including Brit. Wine), Maker of . . 550 


LIQUOR DEALERS' (WHOLESALE) 

LICENCES. £ s. d. 

Beer 10 10 o 

Spirits . . . 15 15 o 

Sweets 550 

Wine 10 10 o 


LIQUOR RETAILERS' ON-LICENCES. 

Beer (Beer-house Licence) : a Duty equal to a third of 
the annual value of the preiuLes, subiert to a 
mininiumof from £3 los to £j3 zos., according to 
population of district. There is an o{)lioti to pay in 
proportion to the aiaiual "compensation >.ilue^ in 
certain cases of large bcer-liouses and "seasonal" 
hotels. 

Cider : from £a 5s where annual vlIuc is under £30, 
up to £6 where it is £100 or over. 

Spirits (Publican's Licunco): a Duty equal to half the 
annual value of the premises, subject to a ininiminn 
of from ^5 to ;£'3 s according to population of dis- 
trict. There is an option to pay in proportion to the 
aruiual “ compensation value in certain cases uf 
larm public-houses and "seasonal " hnte’s, 

(Hotels and Restaurants): duty to be charged 
according to jiroixirtion that rece'pts from intoxi- 
cating liquors bear to total receipts, or optionally, 
95 per cent, of the •' annual licence value " ; subject 
in either case to a niininiuni cliarge. 

(Clubs) : an Excise Duty of fid. in the £ on their 
purchases of intoxicating liquors, but no Licence 
DuW. 

(Theatres, Music Halls and Refreshment Rooms) : 
The Bill has S|)«cial provisions. 

Sweets: the same scale as for Cider. 

Wine : from £4 joe. where annual value is under £30, 
up to £is where it is j^ioo or over. 


LIQUOR RETAILERS' OFF-LICENCES. 
Beer: from £i los. where annual value does not 
exceed ;£io, up to £10 where it exceeds ,£500. 

Cider £a o o 

Spirits: from £10 (annual value not exceeding ;^io; 

up to £50 (aimual value exceeding £500). 

Sweets £^ ° 

Wine : from £2 10s. (annual valu-j not exceeding £20) 

up to £10 (annual value exceeding £500). 


Motor Spirit Manufacturer, annual licence £x o o 
„ „ Dealer „ „ 050 

(One pint at a time may be sold without a licence.) 
Spirits, made in U.K. ; 3s. pd. additional, 
making total duty . . . .per proof gallon £0 14 9 
Tobacco, mrown in Irelana (from April 30, 1909), or 
grown in ^England or Scotland (trom Jan. z, 19x0) : 

jL s. d. 

Manufactured in bond ....... per lb. 046 

Unmanufactured, if containing zo per cent 

moisture per lb. 036 

Less than xo per cent, moistiirc . . „ 03x1 

Tobacco Growers, Cultivators or Curers, 

EngLind and Scotland, annual licence . . 050 


RECEIPTS. 

Receipts for the payment of £2 or upwards .... id. 

(Persons receiving the money to pay the duty.) 
Penalty for giving a receipt liable to duty not duly 
stamped, £jo. 

Letters acknowledging the safe arrival of Bills of 
Exchange, etc., and other securities for money, are no 
longer exempt from the Stamp Act, but roust have a 
stamp afiixea. 


HOUSE DUTY. 

On inhabited houses, occupied as farm-house. In the £ 

E ublic - house, coffee - shop, shop, or 
>c1ging-house. of the annual value of £20, 

and not exceeding j^4o 00 9 

Exceeding ^^40, aiul not exceeding £60 ,.004 

,. fio 006 

Other houses of the ,'iiinual value of £20, and 

not cxccding £40 00 3 

Exceeding ^'40, and not exLccding £00. .006 
60 009 

LETTERS PATENT. 

(For /Hventioii \ ) 

On application for provisional protection . .£'100 

On filing coiiijilete spei ific ation . 300 

Upon application for ceriificatp of renewal, oefoie 
the expiration of the 4th yujir and in respect of the aih 
year, ;t5i year, £6\ 7th year, £t, Sth year, ;£8; 
9th year, £^\ 10th year, £io\ xzth year, £11; 12th 
year, £12 ; X3th year, £13 ; 14th year, £14. 

Every Pate'nt is granted for ilie term of 14 years from 
the date of application, cubicet to the payment, 
l>cfore the expiration of the 4th and each succeeding 
year during the term of the Patent, of fees as above, 
and of other small fees prescribed by the Treasury and 
the Board of Trade from time to lime. The patentee 
may pay the whole or any portion of the aggregate of 
such prescribed annual fees in adv.ince. Formerly 
the fees were much liiglier than tlic above. 


OTHER LIQUOR LICENCES. 

Passenger Vessel : £10 (annual) ; j£^9(one day), 

Railway Restaurant Car £i o o 

Ocwional Licences: zos. per day (55. if for beer and 
wine only) ^ 

Motor Spirit, manufactured in U. K. the gal Inn .£'003 
Duty re|>ayahle to persons iLsing otherwise tlum for 
motive power for motor cars, and naif duty rejiayablc 
when used for trade cars or hackney carnages, or by a 
OMdical man for professional purposes. 


REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS, MARRIAGES' 
AND DEATHS. 

An infant must be registered witliii 42 dajrs after Its 
birth. No fee is payable; but after six weeks the 
registration must take place in the presence of the 
Superintendent Registr.ir, when— besides liability to a 
penalty for neglect— a fee is chargealile. 

In Scotland every child has to be registered within 
9T days after its birth.— A marriage must be reg stered 
within three days after the occurrence.— A death must 
be registered within eight days after the demise 
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THE FRENCH METRICAL SYSTEM. 



Ihe above diagram illustrates the method of calculatkm adopted in workini? out the French Metrical System^ 
which is basetl on the assumed leni^h of tlie distance from the Equator to Uie North Pole. Tlie xo.ooo,oooth 
part of this distance is adopted as the unit of length and called a metrt, and all other measurements are derived 
from this unit. Thus, the cube of the tenth part of the metre is the unit of capacity, called a /t/rv. and the weight 
of a millilitre of water at a temperature of 4* Centiur. or 39 Fahr. is the unit of weight called a grammt. 
The unit of laud roeasurcnicnt is too sq. metres, called an are. The multiples m Greek are 

100 Z,000 10,000 

deca kexte. kilo myna, 

loth Tooth 1 . 000th 

deci eentt milii 


■QUIVALKNT8 OP MBTRIO WRIQHTS AND MCA8URBS IN TERMS OP 
IMPERIAL WEIGHTS AND MEASURES FOR USE IN TRADE. 

METRIC TO IMPERIAL. 


LINEAR measure. 

I millimetre (nun ) (i-ioooth ni.)s 0*03937 inch. 

X centimr, (i*iooth m.) . , . =r 0*3937 

X decimetre (x-iotli iil) . , . s 3*937 Inches, 

/ 39*370113 INCHES. 

I METRE (m) ={ 3*380843 FEET. 

1 1*0936143 YARDS. 

X decametre (to m.) = xo'936 yards. 

X hectometre (too III.) . . . , = 109*36 „ 

z kilometre (1000 m.| <^^137 mile. 

SQUARE measure. 

z square centimetre = 0*15500 Sti. inch. 

X sq. decimetre (lOo sq. centi-l _ 
metres). rS 5«> sq. inches. 


1 sq metre (100 sq. deci-l I xo'7639 sq. feci. 

metres) f I x'xgte sq. yards. 

z are (zoo sq. metres) . . . , = xz9‘6c „ „ 

■ V. ««• 

CUBIC MEASURE. 

z cubic centimetre s: 0*06x0 cubic In. 


cubic centimetres) . . . 

c cubic metre (x,ooo cubic) 35*3iti6 cubic feet, 
decimetres) 1*307954., yds. 


Measures of Capacity. 

X centilit. (i-iooth litre) . . . = 0*070 qllL 

I decilitre (i>ioth litre) . . . s 0*176 pint. 

X LITRE =s x’<;A9fe PINTS. 

X decalitre (to litres) . . . . = aaoLeallons. 

I hectolitre (zu> litres) . . . =s 2175 bushels. 

Weight. 


Avoirdupois. 
I milHjinram (i-ioooth gmi) . . =s 0*015 grain. 

X centigram (i-iooth grni.) . . == 0*154 ,, 

X decigram (i-TOth grm.) . . = 1*543 grams. 

X gramme (x grai.) s 15*432 ,. 

X decagram (10 grm.) .... = 5-6^ drams, 

z hectogram (zoo grm.) . . . = 3*53702. 

X KILOGRAM (z, 000 grin ) . . ^ 

\ myriagram (ic kilog.) . . . v aa sdSva. 

X quintal (100 kilog.) .... a 1*968 cwt. 
z tonne (1,000 kilqg.) . . . . = 0*984101. 

Trey. 



Apoehecaries. 


X gramme (x grm.) 


r 0*8573 drachm. 
, 0*77x6 scruple, 
^ 15*433 gnh^ 
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IMPERIAL TO METRIC. 


Linear measure. 


I inth = 95*400 millimetres. 

1 foot (xa inches) = 0*30480 metre. 

1 YARD (3 feet) = 0*914383 METRE. 

'‘*“n(6feet) = x-aara metres. 

‘ S'oag H 

90*1X68 I, 

9ox*z68 

X 16093 kilometiea. 


X fothom (6 feet) 

I pole <si yards) 

I chain (99 yards) 

X iurloim (990 yards) . . . 

X mile (8 lurkuigs) 

SQUARE MEASURE. 

X square inch s 6*4516 sq. centimetres. 

X square foot (i44sq. inches) s 9*9903 sq. decimetres. 
X square yard (9 sq. feet) . sr 0*8^196 sq. metre. 

X perch (30! sq. yards) . . a 95*993 sq. metre& 

I rood (40 perches) . . . . = 10*117 ares. 

X acre (4,8^ square yards) . a 0*40468 hectare. 

I square mile (040 acres) . =359*00 hectares. 

Cubic measure. 

X cubic inch = 16*387 cub. centimetres. 

cubiej.. 0*098317 cubic metre. 

X cubic yaM (97 cubic feet) a 0*764553 .. .. 

Measures of Capacity. 

X gill a 1*43 decilitres. 

X pint (4 gills) .... 

X quart (9 pints) . . 

X Gallon (4 quarts) 

I peck (9 gallons) 


I bushel (8 gallons) . 
I quarter (8 bushels) 


0*568 litre. 

I *136 litres. 
4*5459631 litres. 
9*099 litres. 

3*637 dekalitres. 
9*909 hectolitres. 


apothecaries measure. 

a 0*089 mflliUtre. 

X fluid Bcrunle a x‘xl4 mUUUties. 

X fluid diacnm (60 minims) . a 3*559 

X fluid ounce (8 drachms) . a sS^xn centilitres. 

X pint a 0*568 utm 

' SiSrtSJci’) ‘f? .'^}= VMS9S3. lit™.. 

AVOIRDUPOIS Weight. 

X grain a 0*0648 gramme. 

xdram a 1*779 grammes. 

X ounce (16 drachms) . . . a9B*350 
' »•■*»»»« kilogram. 


. r 


xMone(x4lb.) a 6*350 kilograms. 

X quarter (98 Id. 1 a ia'70 

X nundredweight (cwt.) \_f5o'8o „ 

(xi9 lb.) ) ~ I 0*5080 quintal 

* /•«. »» \ _/ x*oi6o tonnes or 

X ton (90 cwt.) “1 1016 kilograms. 

Troy weight. 

> ifrain a 0*0648 gramme. 

I pennyweight (94'grains) . a 1*5552 grammes. 
X troy ounce (90 peiuiy-1 

wei^ts) ’* 

I troy pound (i9 oz.) . . . a373*34ao 

Apothecaries weight. 

I grain a 0*648 gramme. 

I scruple (90 grains) ... a 1*2^ gram nes. 

X drachm (3 scruples) ... a 3*888 „ 

z oz. (8 drachms) a 31*1035 „ 


NOTB.-'One litre equals x,ooo cubic centimetres, and one millilitre equals one cubic centunetre. 


WATCH AND TIME REGULATIONS ON SHIPS. 


A ship's crew is mustered in two divisions: the 
Starboard (right side, looking forward) and the Port 
(left). The day commences at noon, and is thus 
divided 


Afternoon IVatck 
First Dog „ . 

Second Dog „ . 

First 

Middle „ . 

Morning „ . 

Fosenoon „ . 


. . noon to 4 p.ni. 

. . 4 p.m. to 6 p,m. 

. . 6 p.m. to 8 p.m. 

. . 8 p.m. to midnight. 
. . 19 a.m. to 4 a.m. 

. . 4 a.m. to 8 B.m. 

. .8 a.m. tonoon. 


This makes seven WATCHES, which the crew keep 
altemately, the Waieh which is on duty in the forenoon 
one day Having the afternoon nezt day, and the men 
who have onfy four hours' rest one n^ht have eight 
hours' the next. This is the reason for Dog IVatcMs^ 
which axe made by dividing the hours between 4 p.m. 
and 8 p.m. Into two IVatdtes. 

Time Is kept by means of " Bells." Two strokes of 
the clapper at the interval of a second, then an interval 


of two seconds, then two more strokes with a second's 
interval apart, then a rest of two seconds, thus:— 
Bell, one Second ; B., two secs. ; B. s. ; B ss. 
B. s. ; B. ss. ; B. 

T Bell is struck at 12.30, and again at 4>3o» 6-30, S.30 
p.m. ; 12,30, 4.30, and 8 30 a.m. 

9 Bells at z (struck with an interval of a second between 
each— B. s, B.), the same again at 5, 7, and 9 p.m , 
X, 5. and 9 a.m. 

3 Bells at Z.30 (B. B, B. ss, B.), 5.30, 7.30, and 9.30p.m. ; 

z.te. and o.wa.in. 

4 Bells it I W. s, B. £ B. s, B.). 6 and 10 p.m. ; 9.6. 

and 10 a.m. 

5 Bells at 9.30 (B. s, B. ss. B. s, B. ss, B.) and 10.30 

p.m. ; 9^ 6.30, and xaao a.m. 

6 Bells at 3 (B. s, B. ss, B. s, B. ss. B. s, B.) and xx 

p.m. ; 3, 7, and zz a.m. 

7 Bells at 3.30 (B. s, B. ss. B. s, B. ss, B. s, B. ss. B,), 

and ZX.30 p.m. ; 3.30, 7.30, and iz.30 p.m. 

8 Bells (B. 8, B. ss, B. s. B. ss, B. s, B. ss. B. 5. B.) 

every 4 hours, at noon, at 4 p.m., 8 p.m., mid* 
night, 4 a,m., and 8 a.ni. 


ROM4N NUMERALS. 


I 

. . 1 

XI . . 

11 ... . 

. . 9 

Xll . 

in . . . 

• . 3 

Xlll . 

IV . . . 

• . 4 

XIV . 

V . . . . 

• • 5 

XV. . 

VI . . . 

. . 6 

XVI . 

VII . . . 

• • 7 

XVIT . 

VIII . . 


XVIII 

IX . ... 

. . 9 

XIX . 

X . . . . 

. . X(^ 

XX. . 


XXX . . . . 

XL 

L 

LV 

T.X . . . . 
LXX 

LXXX. . . 
LXXXVIII 
XC. . . 
XCIX . . . 


30 

40 

50 

il 

88 

90 
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. . 100 

n . . 

cx 

. . JIO 

DC. . 

CXI .... 

. . Ill 

DCCC . . . . 

cxc .... 


DCCCLXXVI 

rc 


CM . . . . 

ccxx . . . 


CMXCIX . . 

CCXXIV . . 

. . i 

M 

ccc .... 


MD 

cccxx . . 
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CD 
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MM 
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Pears’ 

Gazetteer of the World 

In this section are set forth tJte names and brief descriptions of the principal countries^ 
states^ cities^ towtts, seas, mountains, rivers^ lakes and other geographical features of the 
worldy together with notes of the chief historical and other events connected ivith those 
places, and the latest statistical information, based upon the most recent census returns. 
It will be found to include many places which have only come into prominence in recent 
years by the changeful course oj events. Brevity is a necessity of the compilation, hut so 
far as the facts stated go they may be depended on for accuracy. 

For this edition the Census flgrures of 1911 are inserted as far 
as resrards the chief places In the United Kingdom. 

THE ABBREVIATIONS ADOFl'ED ARE AS UNDER: 

= agriculture. . ./?. =fcet. ' /ar. =^l)arish. 

a//. =ahitude. i ^7. =gulf. , — parliamentary. 

= borough. j island. , pron == province. 

C. =cape. I Z. — lake. A*. = river. 

c,=city. ! wf.=niiles. ry. ==r.'iil way station, 

fa/.=capital | = manufacturing. I .S', s-- south. 

CO. = county. ' = market.^ . .v//. !s-s^*aport. 

<^c/.=dep.artment. w^«. = mountain. j/. ?«. -square miles. 

rAVA =di.strict. iV. = north. A=stown. 

oVv. = division. New South Wales. z///. -vilkage. 

.f.sseast. . /.= population. ^K.=wesi. 


Aa, the name given to numerous .sniall streams in 
Gennaiiy, SwitzcrlaiuJ, Prance, Russia, and Holland. 
Aach, /. Baden, p 950. 

Aachen. (See Alx-Ia-Cbapelle.) 

Aadorf. i. Switzerland, p. 3,500. 

Aafioi^ t. Trondhjeiii, tiiU. Norway, p. j,8oo. 
Aagard, inl. in N. Jutl.incl, N. Denmark, p 1.500 
Auirkeby, t. on ir/ of Bornlioliu, Denmark, p. 974, 
Aal, e, on K. Ustcdal, Norway, p. a.oro. [3».457* 

AalDorg, r. and (//. in 11111.1110, prov. Dcmixirk. p. 
AalbuCf mtn rarge iii Wurtemberg. S W. Germany. 
Aalen, walled f in Wurlemberg, p. t.scw. Lp 11.07J. 
Aalesund, spt. Norway, centre of nerrmg fishery, 
Aalsmeer, vrl nr. AnistcrcUni, p 4,500. 

Aalten, vtl Netherl.inds,/riw. C'leldcrlaml, p. 6,800 
Aalum. ml. Jutland prov. Denmark, fine Norman 
churcri. 

Aar, R. in Switzerland, flows through the Bricntz and 
Thun lakes, and thence into the Kiiine. 

Aarau, t. Switzerland, cap. canton Aarg.ui, p 7,824 
Aarburg, t. on A’. Aar, p z.ioo riuany, p 1,500. 

Aarce, tsL on Little Belt, off Hadcrsleben. N Cer* 
Aardenburg, t.prov. Zeeland, Ni'ilierldiids, p 1,812 
Aargau, canton in N. Switzerland , are.i, 542 sq. 11.. ; 

lias extensive vineyards, p. 200,408. 

Auhuus, c. and pruicipal spt. on E. coast of Jutland, 
Denmark ; famous Gothic cathedral, p. 51,814. 
Aarlanderveen, t. in S. Holland, p. 3,000. 

Aarld, prov. Arabli. containing Riadh city, c,ip. ^fthe 
country, p. (of piov ) rio.ooo. |p. 2.500, 

Aarmuhle. health resort, canton Bern, Switzerland, 
Abi^ t. in llungar}', p. 3,000. 

Abara, t. nr. Ratisbon, in Bavaria, on the Danube, 
p. 2,800. 

A.Daco, Great and Little, two of the Bahama Islands, 
the greater isl. (sometimes called I.ucaya) has an 
area of 1,600 sq. in. ; Litcie Abaco, lyingtu theN.W., 
is 36 luUes long. 


Abad, ml, on R. Theiss, Hiing.iry, p 2,7fx). 

Abadeh, t. in Fcrtia, p 4,500 (L and R m Abyssinia. 
Abai, t and harbour on N \V. coast'or Honieo ; also 
Abaite, A’ in Br.izil, flowing in R .San Francisco. 
Abakan, Jt. in Siberia, aflluent of the Yeni'.ei, from the 
Altai nitns. ; also a fortilied town on the R., ji. 4,100. 
Abalak, / id r ' ' . ’ ■ P- .. 

Abancay, (. and //<»./ m I'eru, m the silver mine dis., 
p. 6,500. 

Abanill, fortified / in N.TI Sp.nin. p 6.100. 

Abano, e. in N It.dv, prov. Tadua, sulphur waters and 
mud tiaths, p. 4.760 
Abaff tntnt. in Assam, N.E. India. 

Aban, A. in British Guiana fp 5n,foo. 

Abasia, /rov of Circassia, on Ii coast of Black .Sea, 
Abatamagomaw, A. in N.W. 'rerritury, Caiuida. 
Abatsho, t. on R Benue, W Airica, p, 1,500 
Abazai, fortified vtl , N.W. liul a, on Swat K. 

Abb,f in Yemen. Arabia, p s.soca 
A bba Yared, wtu. m Aby;,siiiia, one of the Samrn 
r.inge. 14,918(1 higli. 

Abbi^ia Sfui Salvadore, t in N Italy, p 3,50c 
Abbazia, t. and hcaltii resort on tin. Gulf o( Fiume, 
Austria, p. 2.343 

Abbeokuta, t. in W, Africa, 50 in north of Lagos, 

p. ifiO.CXX). 

Abbeville, co. and t. in South Carolina, U-S A., 

mftg c. Ill N. France, on the R. Somme. 
Has large factories for the nianufiictnre of black 
cloths, velvets, cottons, linens, serges, hosiery, etc., 
station on the Northern Railway, and connected 
with Paris and Belgium by canals. Church of St. 
Wolfram, fine Gothic structure of the tune of Louis 
XII , p. 20,058. 

Abbeyfeale, par. and A Limerick. Ireland, p. 916. 
Abbeygreen, vil. in co. Lanark .Scotland, on the 
Netiian; sometunes called Lesmahagow, p 1,450. 
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Abbeyleix, par, and t. in Queen's co., Ireland. 

p. 1 i'h 67 [p. aa« 3 . 

Abbey at. Bathan's, par. in Scotland, co. Bermck. 

Abiate^raaso, t. N. Italy, pruv. Milan. Has silk 
factories, j). le.txx). 

Abbitibbi, L. aiul R in N.W. Canada. 

Abbotabad, t Hntisli India, headquarters of the 
Hazara dist of the Puniab, p 10,000. 

Abbotsford, residcnre built by Sir Walter Scott, on 
the S. l>ank ot the Tweed, about 3 tn from Melrose, 
CO. Rozbiinfh. [Scotland, p. y.sorj 

Abbotshall, par. now nierffed in K.irkaldy and 
Dysart, .Scutl.ind, p. Z.f/x} 

Abbot’s-Langley, vU aii<l far. in Herts, birthplace of 
Nicholas Brc.-iksi)eare (Annan IV.) tlie only kngUsh- 
man ev «'r raised to the Papacy. 

Abb’s Head, a promontory at tlie entrance to the 
Firth ot Forth. jp. 500.000. 

Abda, prerj. W. Africa, on the Morocco Coast, 

Abd-el-Kun, til. in Indian Olc.hi, )> 250. 

Abdie,/<rr' m Scotland, cu l-iV, p. 047. 

Aberacron, spt Caniigan, \\ ales, p. 1.342. 

Aberavon, parly, and iiuniicip.il dot in (..Lunor^ansliire, 
Wales ; on K. A\on, 8 in L. ol .Swansea , large coal 
and iron industries Has a good h.irbniir. Port 
Talbot. As one of the Swansea dist. boroughs returns 
a member to Parlt., p. r 

Abercarn, iinning e. cu. Munnioeth. 1 en 111. N.W. of 


Newiiort, p. 16,445. 

Aberchirder, par of Scotland, co Banff, p. 1,048. 

Aberconway.— ( Srr Conway.) 

Abercorn, /or*. 1:1 co. l.tiifidigow, Scotland, on the 
Forth. Koin.ui wall built bv Aiitoniiiii-> ib«'gan here, 
and extended to Kirkpatrick on the Cl.\de, p 033. 

Aberdare, t. in (lUitnorganshire, Wales, ou the R. 
Cynou, 4 in. S. W of Merthyr Tydvil ; valuable coal 
and iron Industrie^ . p 50,844. |p 3.371. 

Aberdaron, /«!/' and itl. in Carnarvonshire, W.iles. 

Abe»'deen, » Ill'll/ and t of co Aberlc-cn. Chiet 
spf. N. of SiotUnd “the granite city." taiiious lor 
ICS Cnixersity .uid line buiidn.gs. Has large textile 
industries, p. 161,084 

Aberdeen, /own ■,/ tip on Hunter K, 159 111 N. of 
.Sydney, N S.W. 

Aberdour. There are two pars and of this 
name in SiotLiiid, one in co Abcraeen, the other 111 
00. l'i.‘‘e. Tilt latter, the smaller of the two places, 
is in repute tor its i.e.i-b idling 

Aberdovey, sp/ , M.Tionethshirc, Wales, p 1,750 

Aberfeldy, / , 150 in Iroiii Mclbcnirnt, \ icturi.n 

Aberfeldy, /. in I'eniiblure, lamud lor its “ birks,” 
p 

Aberifraw, /rtr and vtl. nr. Holyhead, "Wales, p. 1.000 

Aberford, -u.'/. nr. 1 adc.'istcr, co York, p. (reg dist.) 

ASiUU, far. and rv s/ti in Pi^rthshirc, p 1,147 

Abergavenny, / m Moninouthshire on the K. U»k at 
a |>oint w'here it is joined by a stream < ailed the 
Gavciiiiy, )} (m .*scotlind. 

Abergeldie, the naiiie of a r*i\,il residence on Deeside, 

Abergele, small wateriMg-iil.ile in co Denbigh, Wales. 

A« 7'i/. in .So*idarid, co. Haddington, p. 963. 

Aberlour, /<i r and t\ s/n., co. Haiitf, p .^,644- 


Abernetby, / m Perilisliire on the right bank of tiie 
Tay, 7 ni below Perth: once the c.ip. of the Pictish 
kings ; p. 5.13 

Abernethy, /ae in co. Inverness, bcotland, p 1,228. 

Abeit, L, in Diegon, USA. 

Abertan, /. Buhcinu, p. 4,000, 

Aberuthven, vil m Perthshire, Scotland 

Aberyschan, /. Monmouth, nr. Polity pool, p 24,661 

Aberystruth, colliery and niaiiula>.turiiig par. of 
Monmouthshire, p 51,671. 

Aberyatwith, wk/ aiid spt. m Cardig.inshire, W-»!es, 
municip il and parly hor situated ahoiii the centre 
of the coast-Iine of Cardigan Hay A p*'piilar water- 
ing ]>la(:c, with fine srenery m the neighbourhood, 
including the Devil’s Bridge, n 8.412. 

Abeshr, /. Soudan, rap of Wadai, p. 10,500. 

Abingdon, t. in Berkshire on K. Thames, 7 ni. S of 
Oxford. Was an iinjiort.iiit town in the days of the 
Heotarchy, and was iiicorpor.iteil by Queen Mary. 
ParV Ann uiunici^ial bur., p. 6,8ru. 


Abington, vU. in Scotland, co. Lanark. There ars 
jtlaci's or the same name in Northaiinitonshire and in 
Cdiiibridgeshire |C,rfMr and Little Auiagton), and in 
cos. l.iiiierick and Tipperary, Ireland ; as well as in 
Plyinouih co , MassaLliusi-tts and Washington to., 
Virginia, U.S..\. 

Abiiaman, t. in Madras Presidency, p. 7,500. 
Abistada, salt in Afghruustan, tn . Gliarzi. 

Abo, ip/.t loniierly capital of Finland, Uuropean 
Russia; mdustrus: tinibei, pitch, and ur.'p. 34,964. 
Aboh, /. on N.ger, Alrica, 80 in fioin the coast; 

p 8.S1X). 

Abomey, cap of D.iliomey, West Afiica, p. 60,000. 
Aboo-Ansh, w.illed/ 111 Arabia, p. 8,000. 

Aboukir, t and bay on the coast ot Kgypt. Lord 
Nelvm cU ftsitod the F rcnch lleul Jicre 1:1 1798. 
Aboyim and Gleiitanncr, par., vil. ancl ry. stn 
nr. Ikdlater, Aliordeenshire, p 1.525 li755- 

Abiaham, Plains of, nr. Quebec . WoMe's victory, 
Abrantes, /. m LstremailLTa, I'orlug.'il, on the Tagus, 
p 7.000 Here me Fi'-iich were gali.mtly resisted by 
Wclliiigton 111 (tiimes, p. 4,978. 

Abrudbanya. t m i> K Hn igarv, fnmous lor its gold 
Abruzzi .Old Mohsc, a aip of 'Italy on the Adriatic, 
including I Ik- piovs of Aqiiii.', 1 1 r.uiio, Chieti, and 
Canipi)ba'.,o . |». nearly one aiici a-lialf millions. 

Abu, famous tN/n tcn>t/, 5,050 It. alt ui Kajputana, 
N. Iml.i ” [p. 6,500. 

Abu-Arish, / m Aralna, on the borders of Red Sea, 
Abu-Klea, zul on k. Nile, r. .Soudan, British victory- 
over Maluhsts Jan 171I1. Tf’.ci5 
Abuna, a A’ m Bniivia, b America. 

Abury.— -I '•rr Avebury ) 

Abydos, a rianed r m iiiipei Lgypt, celebrated for 
Its tempU ot Osiiu; also .ui ancient castled t. in 
Natulia on the Dardanelles, which desperately 
rcsisttd Piiilip of Nfacedon. and famous for the love 
story ol Hero md L'M*id*:r. 

Abyssinia, a powerful ionttlry m Eastern Africa; part 
of an< lent litlnopia ('Incl t. .\dovva. '1 iictotal area 
of the Aby'S'iiiun i.nipirc as reconsiructcd under trie 
Fmperor Mtiiehk, is 320 ckx.) sq ni., p iinuMiiilhons 
Acadia or Acadie, old' French name ut .Nova bcotia 
and Now Brunswick 

Acajutla, sp/ . San .Sah.ador, Centnl Aiiiorua 
Acapulco, op/ on Pacitic loast. Mi smi, p. 6,000. From 
this cas'iod port tin- .Si .u)i>ti g.nlliji.iis in old days 
Stilled wiiii me we.ilth o, the West 
Acaii, / and A’ in Porn. p. of town, t> o.>'\ 

Ac^arnanio^ with .(‘Ftolia, of Grotce, cap. Misso- 

luiighi, p 

Accudia, ^ i.i urov u,*" \vt*lhno, S. Italy, p 4,800 
Acccttuia, / m N.ipliis, nr Poion/a. p. 4.73.1. 

Acet'a, / and British soltloineiit .j-' the Gold Coast, W 
Africa, siMt of govcrmii' lit of the C o’.o'iy . p. 17,892 
Accrington, irttg. A in Lancashiie, .j in. N. Man 
chesfor, p 43.031. 

Acerenza, in Italy, prov Ikisihoitci p 4.500. 
Airerno, m Italy, pmv Salcnio, p . c’.i 
Accria, .1 vciv ancient i in b Itaiy, 10 111. NE cf 
N.-ipl-'s p 13.' '>6. ” .Patras. 

Achaia, withl-llis, prov I'.rfoc , p. chief t. 

Achalzik, fortified A Kusa.i, goMiiincnt Tifiis. 
P 

Achcen, ' and s/a/c N "W. r>f Sum.itri, E Indies ; 

p yi (of town) and of sr it»* .iboul scb.tj'i'O 
Acheiikoil, lndi.in 7'f. , isisc in<l tfiiipie. Invancore. 
Acheron, A*, anti post 75 m N.L ol Mellioume, 
VicTon,! 

Achill, /ri .mrl //.'(rr/. off the W cisnst of Ireland, co. 

.Mayo, p. 4,667 . Head, .* n,2 If alio.e se,i-le\el. 
Achiras, r Arg'nitma, jtw ni. N.M. Buenos Ay-res, in 
silvei iiiiniiig (list. 

Achonry.Ar;' in co S’-go, luMand. n 12.500. 

Achray, Loch, / . and S111.1II /. m Perthshire, .Scotland, 
17 111. N It , of Stirling 
Aciiross, Point, a m ti.aiway, Irelind 
Achtyrka, / ur Kharkov, Russia, p. -*4.50.1. 

Acidar, A’, in Greece (Ftna, p. 35.4^ 

Reale, ff/ m Sicily', seat of Sec, .it foot of Mt. 
^ken, castled / on the F’lbe. in Sixonv , p, u,ooo. 
Ackiin, i»V, Hahaiuas, \^ Indie,, p '2 ivxi 
Ackwoith, pjo. and ry. s/n. nr. Pontefract, Yorks, 

U. 2 S.X, 


F. 
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AcxNioaftia, mtn., one ot the Andes of Chill, S. 
America, alt 83.910 ft. Alioa/rw. of Chili, p. xx3,xs6. 
cap. San Felipu. 

Aoonqulja, »uh, ran^e In Arsfcntina between Cata- 
marca ai» Tucunian. 

Acquaviva, /. in S. Italy, nror. of Bari, p. 8.0001 

Acqui. an ancient walled A in N. Italy, jirov. Ales- 
sandria, p, 13.786. famous for its cathedral, sulplutr 
baths, and silkworm industry. 

Acre, e. and of Syna, key of Palestine. fa'nou.s for 
its many sief^es during' and since the Criisadcs. 
p. XX, 000, pnnciiially Moslems. 

Acton, t. in coi. Middlesex, ling., resUlentldl suburb of 
London, p. S^.S^S* 

Actopan, A. X. and dist. in Mexico, State of Hidalgo, 

Ada. i/iA. Ohio. U.S.A., p. 3.100. fp* la.noo. 

Adalla, and very ancient r. on S. coast 6f Asia 
Minor, p. 30,000. 

Adamawa, coHutry of W. Africa, divided between 
Bnt. Northern Nigeria and the Canicioons: area, 

Adam Bay, N.W. coast of Australia. t7o,ooo stpnu 

Adams, niftg. t. in M<is.s., U.S A., p. 11.134. 

Adam's Isumd, one of the Marciuesas group, just 
below the equator in the Pacific. ( 7 . 49 ^ ft. 

Adam’s Peak, conical sacrcii »ttn. in S. Ceylon, alt 

Adamson Peak, mtn, in Southern T asinania, 


's Run, A in Colleton co., S Carolina, p 5,000. 
joaxnstown, ml., Northuinberland co., N.b.W., G 
N. of Sydney. 


. prav, in Asiatic Turkey, including the ancient 

Cicilia, p. 405,000 : cap. Adana, p. p.uou. 

Adare, mat. A in Ireland, co. Limerick, p 500. 

Adds. R. in N. Italy, .ilfluont of the Po. It drains 
L. Como 

Addanki, A In India, Madras pres., p. 6,500. 

Addlngham, riA W. Riding of Yoiks, p. 9,45a 

Addington, a co. m tlic prov. of Outano, Canada. 
Several parishes in England arc thus named ; one nr. 
Croydon, in Surrey, was the seat of an Archi* 
episco])al palace. 

Addison’s Plat, nuning A in N. Zealand, p. 9,500. 

Adeel, Lough, in co West Mfitith, Ireland. 

Addle, or Adel, vil. ur. I.eeds, m W. Riding of 
Yorks, famous for its Roman remams and fine old 
Norman church. 

Adelaide, cap. of S. Australia, on Torrens R. named 
in honour of Queen of WillUm 1 V^ ; p. with suburbs, 
x69,o 94. Pos'icsses a line university 

Adelmannsfelden, t. in Wurtemlicrg, p. 1.800. 

Adelsburg, A in the prov'. of Caininl.i, Austria, 20 m. 

, N.E. of 1 ricste ; laiuous for its exleusr/c grotto and 
stalactite cavern, p. 3,036. 

Aden (with Perim), sinall tsl. and rrj^srtant British 
iW station on S. coast of Arabia at entrance of 


j station on S. coast of Arabia at entrance 
Red Sea, p. 46,105. 

Adenau, a in Rhenish Prussia, p. 

Aderar, oasis in Sahara Desert , clih t , Wadan. 

Ademo, A at f(K>t of Etna, Sicily, n. 95.873. 

Adforton, /ar. nr. Ludlow in co. Hereford, p. 350. 

Adige, R. in W. Italy, enters Adriatic N. of Po. 

Adirandacks, Affs. in New York Sraie, Highest peak, 
Mt. Marcy, 5,402 ft. In tins range rises the 
R. Hudson. 

Adjai, R. m Bengal. India, joins the Bhagiratlii. 

Auniralt}^ G., N.W. of Western Australia. 

Admiralty Inlet, Washington lerntory, U.S. A., 
opening to Puget Sound. 

Adndialty Isis., S. Pacific Ocean, N E. of New 
Giimea, comprise some 40 smalt islands, abound m 
cocoa-nut trees, belong to Gennany. 

Ado, A on Slave Coast, W, Africa, p. jo,ooo. 

Adoni, A Madras, India, p. 96,000. 

Adony, a in Hungary, on R. Danube, p. 4 . 9 ^ 

Adour, R., 180 in. in S.W. France, rises in Pyrenees 
and after a course of 000 m. enters B. of Biscay 
below Bayonne, 

Adowa, or Adua, A Tigr^. Abyssinia, alt. 6,000 ft. ; 
Z45 m. N.E. Gondar. Rete the Italians were dec!- 
sively defeated in 1896 by King Menelfa, p. 3.000. 

Adia, spt A in Spain on the Mediterranean, p. laooo. 

Adramyti, ^e. of Asia Minor, nr. Smyrna; exporfk 
olives, wool. etc., p. 5.200 in prov. 

Adria, sp 6 , Rovigno, Italy; fonnerly on coast, now 
t4 ^ inland. An old Etruscan c.. p. x6,50o. 


Adrian, c. in Mldiigan, U.S. A., 73 m. W. of Detroit, 

Aorlanople, c. European Turkey, prov. of RmneUa, 
on tlie left bank of the Marltza, founded or greatly 
developed by Emperor Hadrian, in 195. From X3!a6 
to X 453 residence of the Sultans, p. of prov. x.006,500) 
of ci^, 2p.ooo. 

Adriatic Sm (area 59,000 sq. m., length 450 m.), a 
branch of tlie Mediterranean, between Italy and 
Turkey. Forms tlie G. of Venice on the N. ; chief 
trading ports, Voiice, Trieste, and Ancona on the N. 
and Brindisi on the S. 

Adrigole Harbour, in Cork, Ireland. 

Adiigoolf/irrn, co. Galway, nr. Dunmore, p. s.ooo. 

AduUam, lAhA Palestine, S.E. Terusaleni. Here was 
fonnorly the Caiuanite city and cave which furnished 
David with his hiditig place from King Saul. 

Adur, A'. 20111. ui Sussex, flowing imo Englisli Channel. 

Advent, vrV. nr. Caiiieliord, co. Cornwall. 

Adventure, B., on the E. coast of Brune Xal„ nr. the 
South cxtieinity of Tasmania. [Channel. 

Advocate Harbour, spf Nova Scotia, on Mitias 

Aduraiton, hamtet in Drightliiigton township, nr. 
Bradford, W.K. Yorks. On Adwalton Mia>r Fairfax 
was defeated by the Royalist forces under Lord 
Newcastle in 1649. 

Aegades, group of rockv t'sls. olT W. coast of Sicily, 
chief c. Favigiiiiiiii, on tsi. of that name, p. 5,000. 

Aegean Sea, a br.mcli of the Meditcrraueun, studded 
with isis. between Greece and Asia Minor, called the 
Lrrecian ArchipH.ig'>. 

Aegina, isL of t^reece, in G. of same name, p. 6,000. 

Acroe, tsL in the Baltic, olf the co.ist of Denmark, 

p. 19 , 000 . 

Aerschot, A in Belgium, prov. S. Braliant, p. 4,800. 

Atolxa. (See Acamania.) 

Afghanistan, fnountaiiiou« country N. of Baluchistan, 
between Persia and India. Important as “buffer’* 
state between British anci Russ dominions. Chief 
towns, Kabul, Herat, and KanclHlMr. The principal 
rivcr>, are the Kabul and llelmund, 500 m. N. to S , 
600 miles from Hciit frontier to K-liaibar fMSs; 978.700 
sq m. ; p. four to five imllmns. [Minor, p. t,8ac. 

Ahun Kara-Hissar, c impi>rt.uit trade centre of Asia 

Afragola, Neapolitan luftng. A (straw h.its, etc 
P. ao.a^o. 

Africa, the second largest conunent, area 12,000,000 
•wpin. The Mediterranean separates it from Europe 
un the N., the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean be on 
the E., the Southern Ocean on the S., and the 
Atlantic on the W. Adjoins Asia at the Isthmus of 
Suez. Nearly the whole of this continent has been 
partitioned among various European 


England is the dmuinant ix>wer in the S., centre, 
ana E., and France m the N. and W. ; p. estimated 
about 200,000,000. The onb uKiependent states m 


Coast Colony, Yoniba, Lagos. Nigeria, Rhodesia, 
Transvaal Colony, Orange River Colony, Bechuona- 
lancl, Natal, Cape Colony, Zanzibar, Uganda, and 
Somaliland. All kinds ui big game except the tiger 
are found in Africa. 

African Isles, group of low-lying islets in Indian Ocean. 

Afzalgarb, A in India, N.W. piuv., p. 8,150. 

Agades, cap. of Air or Ashen oasis, Sahara, p. 16,000. 

il^arpara, A nr. Calcutta in India, called also 
llarrackpur, p. 30,000, 

Agassiz, vtl. and rly. stn. 011 Central Pacific lino 
Canada, 380 m. W. of Donald. 

Adge, jspt. A in France, dept. Hdrault. p. 8,500. 

Agnen, two separate parishes in co. Chester, one nr. 
Kiuitsford, the other nr. MalfiaR. 

Agen, A on R. Garonne, cap. dept.. Lot-at-GaremMb 
^ m. from Bordeaux, p. 22,000. 

Anroe, a Norwegian isl. off tho West coast, prav. 
Tronahjem, p. 4.500. 

Aghabog, par. in co. Monaghan, Ulstm, p. 5,000, 

il^hety, Lough, in co. Do^, Ireland. 

Agbxtm, or Ai]ghrim,^r. co. Galwav ; site of battlo 
between troops of James XL and William UL 
1691.. 

Aghns, Point, a C. in Sligo, Ireland. 
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Aff iucourt, v££. in the dept, of Fss-de-Calais, France, 
tamed for battle in 14x5 between English, led by 
Heniy V., and French under d* Albert 
Aglra, or San FUippo d’Agira, t, Siclh^ p. 15,000. 
Afirnea, St.,/izn nr. Truru, co. Con) wall, once tamous 
Ttr its •• Holy " well, p. 6.000. 


15:1 


Aipnoae,t in S. Italy, prov. Campobasso, n. 6,<^ro. 
Afra, c. on Jumna F.. N.W. prov, liKila, Bengal, 
^res., 140 m. from Delhi and 840 from Calcutta 


formerly cap. of Mogul Empire. Faiii(‘d for its 
white marble mausoleum inlaid with precious stones 
where the Emperor .Shah Jahan ann his favourite 
wife arc buried. It occupied 23 years in hullduig 
and emploved 20,000 men continuously, p. 182,449, 
Agimm, or ZagraA, c., cap. of Croatia and Slavonfa, 
Austria, on K. Save, h.is important manufactures, 
and a University; p. 57,9m 
AguadlUa, i/t in Tuerto Rica, p. 17,000. 

Aguaa Calientes, r. and Statu in Mexico, 6.000 ft. 

above soa, famous for liot spriiig<(, p (of city) 40,000 
AgullaSi f. and port of .SiMin. on tlie Mediterranean. 

p. 13,000, [southerly pt. of Africa 

Aeulhas, C. 100 m. E. of Cape of Good Hope, must 
Anlen, f. in Wcstpliala, p. 4,000. 

Ahmedabad, r. and Giizcrat, Indio, 200 m. from 
Bombay, p. (of cd 150 ofxi 

Ahmednagar, or Dowlatabad, r. in Deccan, 120 in. 
E. of Bomliay ; large trade 111 entton .iiul silk gc^ls. 

/. in Punjab, India, p to, 000. fp. 35,0m. 
Ahmedpur-Barra, /. in Bahawalpur. K riulia. 
Ahwuz, t. m Persia, formerly the winter residence o: 
the Shah. 

Aidone, t. in Sicily, prov. Catania, p. 8.nno hi. 3.5x1. 
AiguiUon, t. in France, dep. 1 .01 .et-Garonne, 
Algun, t. of Manch(iri.i, China, on liank of Amur K. ; 

centre of •' Boxer" risine m i9<X', p sm.ooo. 

Allaa Craig, rocky u/. off Ayrshire coast, air. 1,114 ft. 
Ain, Ji. and dept, oi L. Franco, luainly ngncuituia!. 


10,000 


Aina^, r. in Arabia, prov, Hadramaut, p 
AinstVi <f*r/. W.R. Yorks, p J3,oy!. 

Autao. t. on N. frontier of Syria, military centre in the 
MidcM Ages, many Armenians massacred tiicic 111 
iBk, p. 45,000. (Derby hundred. 

Aintrec, h suliurban rf/rr. of Liverpool m the W. 
Air, or Asbeu, oart t in SoiiU-ui, cap Agade . 

Airdrie, mftg. t. in N.L Lanark, lu m H. of Gla-sgow, 

in S. Ayrsinre, battle of Covenanters 
fought on the moor, 1680. 

Aire (70 m.). A’ m W.R 'Yorks. 4fib. of Ouse. 

Aire, two t.’s in France, one. episcopal, dep. Landes, 
p. 5,000; the other, fortified, dep. Pas-dc-Calais 
u. asoo, [of Airlie, p 721 

Airlie, A in Forfar, Scotl.iud, castled seal o! the E.iris 
Airlb,/4Xr. in co. Stirling, on R. Foitli, p. 1,519. 

Aisne (150 m.), A hn N E. France, trib. €>f Oisf, also 
sugar-growing and agr dep., p. 534,204. [p. 36,0013. 

Aivali, t. in tne Lcvruit, opposite i-.!. of AlUylene, 
Aix, into, i., France, 17 in N. Marseilles, p. 3 l»,ooo 
Aix-lB»Cn«palle, catliedr.il c. Klien. Prussia, 44 ni. 

from Cologne, celolirated for its batiis, p 
Aix-lea^Bains, health re.surt, Savoy, France, resi- 
dential, p. 5,o<x>. fp 21,770 

Ajaccio, CO/, of Corsica, inriliplace of Napoleon, 17^, 
AjaJgarh, native State. Leiitral IndU, area Boo sq ni . 

or Guzel-Hissar, t. in Asia-Minor, 8x in. from 
Smyrna. F.xixirts raisins, figs, etc., p 38,000. 
Ajnier<Merwmra, e. and frw. in Rnjpotann, British 
India, p. (of c.) 86,273; (of piov.) 501,395. Ajmer 
suffered severely from the iaminu of 1899-1900, 
more tlian a fourth of the population receiving 
relief, 

Ajuruoca, t. in Brazil, prov. Minas Geraes, p. 18.500. 
Alcabah. har/r. and 6. at N E. of Red Sea. Wtcs. in 
the xoth century, as Haila or Ail';:, tlio great ^rt ot 
l*aleatine. [498 i«q m., p. 82,052 

Akalkot, native State in Deccan dir ef Bombay, area 
Akermaa, Russ. t. on Black Sea, atmoutii of Dniester, 
p. 28,30% or. Including tile sulmrlis, 40.000. 
AkhalteyKh, fortified Kussidn t. in Transcaucasia, 
p. 15,3^, mainly Annoiuan. 


Ak-Hlssar, e. in Asia Afinor, 50 m. N.E. Smyrna. 
Tlw ancient Thi-atira, on the Roman road from 
Pergamob to Laodicca, p. 13.000. [382.7^ H dist 

Akbla, t. and of Uerar, India, p. 21,000 hi t. and 
Akron, inftg. c., Ohio, U.S.A., cap. Summit eo., p- 
69,767. tp. ICOOOlr 

Ak-Shehr, t in Asia Minor ftiie classical Fliilomenanh 
Ak-Su, e. and A*, m Eastern Turkestan. The town is 
walled, and forms aii important trading centre on 
the carav.ui route, p. 30,000 The K. Ak-Su, rising 
ill the '1 lan-shan nitns., runs into the Tarim. 
Alabama, staff, U.S.A., c.ip. Montgomery, chief 
port, Mo)>ile, minerals, cotton, sugar, 52,250 sq. sl, 
i>. i,K2B.6c>7. 

Aiabwa, ' a*, in N. America, length over 600 m., 
Montgomery, the State cap. of Alabaiim, is situated 
on %s ijanks. Navigalilc for liali its Icngtii by large 
steamers. 

Alabaster, or." of the B.diama tsls, famous for pln«- 
a}ip!es and fim. ijrypsuiii loik. 

AJagoas. mantime /''on Frazil, the chief c. is alscr 
named Alagcxis, p. ^o.vv}. 

Aiais, /. in Ceveniiei^ dist., dep. of Card. France, 
extensively engaged ii. scnrultii-e, p 26,000 
Alajeula, r. and /rev. of Costa Kic.i, pL (of cap.) 7.000. 
Alameda, i. ('.al. U..S.A., p 20,000, also an old 
Aiid.ilusi.!n t. in Sp.uii. p 4.300, 

Aland, Isles, a group liclongmg to Kussi.i, at the 
entrance ot tlie (jiili oc Buthma, p. of group, t6,ooo. 
Alapur, / 111 tlie N.W. prov. i»l Italy, p. 57, 

Ala-Shehr, t. 111 Anatol..!, Asiatic luikey, anclently- 
calleil I'lnladclplua, p. .'’z.-.xxi 
Alaska, U.h.A. rrrr.. s.'io.mo .sq. m. ; bought from 
Russia in 1867; cluei settlement Sitka, largest t. 
luiieau on U b route to Klondike, p. 63,592. 

Alasaio, s/A in Genoa. N Italy, p. 5,250. 

Ala-tau, f»tM ranges in Asiatic Russia. 

Alatri, /. m llaiy, prov, Rome, p. [p. 12,500. 

Alatyr, f on the bum (.1 trib. of the Volga) in Russia, 
Alava. n Busquo /r&tf. m N. Spam, chief t. Victoria, 
u. 95,ouo. (411 Aqmla, Italy, p. 7,200 

Alba, m prov of Cuneo, N. Italy, p 12,500; also a L 
Albacete, / ami /f'ov. in S.H. bpain, p. (of t.) 22,000, 
(of prov.) 240, (x)o. 

Albania, up to M.i.v, 1013. a prov. of llurop Turkey 
now ai, ii.iicpeii'i»*nt st.it; . Imunded on l fie east b\ 
Senna and on t!i« w**sr by rh- otmii of Diranio'* 
ceded bv I iirkey after the B.dkaM ^\ar of 1922-13. 
area, abl 12.1x10 sq, ni : p 0 
Aib?inc, . nr Rnme, Itily, li.is •Mime .springs 
Albans rathe iral c Hrits. Fng., p 18,132-, 
Albany, .btuv iti," of New York. U S.A , situated on. 
K. Hudson, i' K<c 273; iLo c. (.iiesroii, IT S.A .also t 
Gcoigia. I* .S . .i'v» R l■^2o m ) N W Laftud.i, falls 
into James Bay; also F d'v ot Cape Colony, S. 
Africa, aUi>s|>t t. m Wrsi Aii.strahn. 4,000. 

Albay, t Luzon, iMiilipp'iie IsL , ]> 34,wio 
Albemarle. Isle, the l.irgc*st of *he C'laiajiagos in tiie 
r.un'ic ‘ »toa,i , alt smiimit, 5 w abov c s^-a-level 
Albemailc Sound 111.). 11, h*: N Lurohiui coiist 
Albert, pii^toral di\t,, NSW., area 56,8 l 8 sq m 
Albert \ > 1,1.*. A', m N. yii«*cMsl.ii’d' 

Alberta sq ni /;-►? in N.W farad 1. 

sO[iaiat(‘d tn 111 Bni. v oliiiiilii.i by Rocky Mtiis , 

P =1 ..O.'KI 

Albert Edward Nyanza, one nf the Nik* basin lakes 
ot rquainnal Alric.! Diamed' by Semlike R. 
Length «?> in., wuith .le in .alt. 3.21x1 ft 
Albert Nyanza, .mother gnsU lesvnoir of the White 
Nih' extreiiii' hjiv^th mo in , gcnl iireailth xt tv air 
a,io ' It tireater p.irl 01 shores ot tins / . fall lo BritisJn 
li Africa, ITganda Protectorate ( .\iistriiha, ]> 3 500. 
Albcrton .aid Queenstown, iulntrf) o* Addaioe, S. 
Altai, ta/ of Tarn dep . Fraiire, n. 

Albia, r. cap Monroe , Iowa, U b . p. 2,500 
Albion, in Mnhigaii, IT p. 5 .xi. 

ADmoii Park, f. co Camden, N.b W .. I> 1,100. 

Albox, .Spun, pn.iv Almeiia. ji 
Albuera, tidf. ni. liad-ijos, m kstrcinadura, Spain- 
Fremli dcf. by Bril x' 3 it 

j^bufetra, r// Portiu'.i’L, i>rov. Algarves, p. s.o&i 
Albula I^ss, Alps, caniou (Prisons, leading to Up 
F lie. ubiu 

Attaunol, f. in S Sp.-im. 41 m. S.E. Cinanada, p. 10,0cm 
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Alboaueroue, t. In Spain, 95 m. N. of Badajpz, 
p. sCooo; ^so C. of New Mexico. U.S.A., on l^io 
Grande R., p. 6,938. 

Alterv, A on Murray R.. N.S.W., p. 6.000 ; there are 
also Enfflish parisnes of this name, in the co.'8 of 
Surrey, wford, and Hertford 

Alonla de Ouedain^ t. nr. Seville, Spain, p. xo.000. 

de HenareSy f. in Spain, 90 m. E. of Madrid, 
p. 14,000. [Cadiz, n. 10.590. 

Awela de Los Gazules, /. in Spain. 39 m. E. oy S. of 
1 f jjj Andalusia, Spain, p. T6,ooa 
' *■ com. S. of Falernio. Originally a 
cincr wines, p. 51,811, 


/. nr. laen, Spain, p. 10,000. 

Alcantara, fortified t. in Spain on the Tngus, 

A^iiUKar de San Juan, t. nr. Ciudad Real, ^pain, 


i^iester, /. in Warwicksliire, Eng. Needle and flsh- 
hooh mfers,, p. (of rural dist.) xt.£68. 

Aldra, /. In Spain, 90 m. S. of Valencia, p. 20,000. 

Aldston, far. nr. Lewes, co. Sussex, England. 

Alooy, t. 95 m. N. of Alicante. Spain, p. 39.000. 

Aldan, navigable Jl. (300 m.) of Siberia, and mtn. range 
surrounding ^isa of Okntsic, average alt. 4,000 ft. 

Aldbonnigh, vii. in 'W.R. Yorks, nr. Boroughbridge, 
the Isunum of the Romans, also par. in Holdemess, 
B.R. Yorks; also township in N.R. Yorks, nr. 
Richmond ; also par. nr. Ayloshain, co. Suffolk. 

Aldetuiri:h, wat. place in Sunblk, 30 m. from Ipswldi, 

most N. of the Channel Islands, 6 m. In 
circumference, 30 m. off English coast, and 10 m. W, 
of C. La Hague, p. 9,000. [p. 3Si'7S- 

Ahlerhhot, i. in Hants, prin. milit. camp in England, 

Aldiaga, f. in. S. Australia, nr. Adelaide, p. 1,050. 

Aldfltoa Moor, t. in Cumberland on Northumberland 
bolder, p. 5.000. 

AlemooTyLoch, co. Selkirk, Scotland. 

Alemiiuer, sm. t. in Estreiiiadura prov. of Portugal ; 
also t. on the Amazon R. in Brazil, p. s.soa 

Alemtiilo, maritime frav. of Portugal, 9.380 sq. m., 
p. 400,000. [Famous for its lace, p. 90.000. 

AleBOon, eaf. Ome dep., France, on R. Garthe. 

AlcpOyC., southerly point of Asia Minor, at mouth of 
>Bgean Sea, opposite Isle of Rhodes. 

Aleppo, e. chief trade centre in N. Syria, Turklrii. 
Earthquake in i 88 b killed 90,000 persons, p. 197, r5o. 

AlesUd, t. In Russia, on the Dnieper, opposite 
Kherson, p. xo.t«o. 

Aleasandiia, c. in N. Italy ; cap. of the prov. of the 
same name, on the Tanaro, 46 m. E. of Turin, near 
Marengo ; Napoleon’s victory in x8oo over Austrians ; 
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Algeria, N. AfHcan frov. of France, bounded on the 
N. by the Mediterranean, W. by Morocco. S. by the 
Great Desert of Sahara, and E. by Tunis; area 
955.000 sq. m., p. 5,679.849. 

Alresiia, iHst. in Asiatic Turkey, between the 
Euphrates and the Tigris. [p. xo,oQa 

Alghero, /. in Italy on the W. coast of ^rdinia, 
Au^ra, M/. and naval ft, of Algeria, strongly 
tortifiM ; great trade centre, p. 140,000. 

Ateoa Itey, 495 m. R of the Cape of Good 
Hope, Port Elizab^h chief se^rt, 

Algoima, iitst. Ontario on L. Superior and Huron ; 

area 150 sq. m.. p. 95,670. 

Algona, t, Iowa, U.S.A.. p. 3,000. 

^ruada, reef ^ Bay of off coast of Pegu. 

Alhama, e. In the frw. of Granada. Spain ; nrted for 
its hot springs, p. 8,500. Also t. in the prov. of 
Murcia, p. K35& [Granada. Spain. 

Alhambra, famous Moorish Palace and citadel near 
Alicante, t. and frov. E. Spain, noted for its wtaie, 
_ fruity and minerals; p. (prov.) 500,000, (oft.) <1^40. 
Alicuri. westernmost of die Lipari Isis. N. of Siicily, 
4. m. long. 

Aligarh, ^ist. Menit, N.W. prov. Brit. India, between 
Ganges and Jumna, p. 1,903.047. Chf. c. Aligarh 
(also known as Koil), ^6 ni. from Calcutta, p. 70,197. 
Al^oa, Isis, in the Pacific, W. of Lower Carolina. 
Aiima, R.. Central Africa, trib. of Congo, discovered 
. “PP® ®37 sq- ni..jp. 79,000. 


AliWift, t. nr. Scutari, European Turkey, p. 3,51a 
Aleutiao Zsls., chain of Isles between C. Ai^ka and 
Kamchatka. The Fox Islands form a portion. 
Alexandra, mining t. on Goulbum R., victoria, 90 m. 
N.E. of Melbourne. 

Alexandra NUe, R. of Equatorial Africa, affluent of 
Victoria Nyanza, one of the chief feeders of the 
Nile, traverses a lake of the same name. 
Atarandretta, prin. fert of the Aleppo vilayet, p. 8,00a 
Alexandria, chief port of Egypt. The city was 
founded by Alexander the Great m 339 B.C. Forts 
destroyed by English Fleet in x88a, p. 330.000; also 
t. Scotumd, Dumbartonshire (p. 8,399); also in U.S. A., 
c. on R. Potomac, Viiginia (p. 14.^) : t. in Louisiana 
S^) f c. of co. Madison, Indiana; also t. in 
Roumania, nr. the Danube (p. 13.675); Also dist. 
t. In Rtia^, on the Ingulets. nr. Poltava (p. 14, 
aif—HrfM, a L. in S. Australia ; the Murray 1 
into it _ 

Alexandropol, t. in Russian Armenia, p. 30,4^. 
Alexandrov, /. in Govt Vladiinlr. Russia, p. 7.20a 
Atexandnivsk, fortified t. on the Dneiper, Russia, 
p. x6,5oa [Aberdeenshire. Scotland, p. 1,464. 

Alford, t. Lincolnshire, Eng., p. 9,394; alM far. 
AlfortvUle, t in France, dep. Seina p. 17,614. 

Alfred Po^ In C. Colony, eSm. S.£. of Grahamstown. 
Alfreton, industrial /. in Derbyshire, En 
Algarve, most southerly frov. of I 

Cadiz, on Cibraltar^^y, 


- W * 070 . LHticituy, area 037 sq. m., p. 

Alirmpur, native state of India, under Bh( 
Aliae, t. in dep. C6te d’Or, 30 m. N.W. of 
usually identified with Alesia, the ancient < 


Central Gaul, 


cap. of 


AUer^i North and South, tfts. in Cyte Colony, 
N. Aliwal is on the Orange R., and S. Aliwal on 
Mossel Bay. [Sikhs, 1846. 

Aliwal, t. m N.W. prov. India. Brit victory over 

Alkham,/ar. In co. Kent. Eng , nr. Dover. p.(^ 

Alkmaar, t. on N. Holland Canal, 90 m. from 
Amsterdam, p. 18.975. [Manchester, Eng. 

Alkrington, a factory township, 5 m. N.E. of 

Allahabad, caf. of N.W.F. India, 130 m. from Dellil, 
560 m. from Calcutta, p. 175.748. Allahabad dist. 
contains close upon x| mllUoii souls, and covers an 
area of 8,85a sq. in. ; entire division comprises 
17.365^- ni-. with a total p. of over 5} millions. 

Allan, Bridge of vit. in co. Perth. Scotland. 

All^hany, R. U.S. A., Joins the Oliio R., Pittsburg, 
Ha., 350 m. long. 

Ailegbany, or Allegheny, American Iron and steel 
infg. t. on Allegliany K., opposite Pittsburg, p. 

tJDiOOQs * 

AU^hanv, or AppaAchiaa Mtns., a series'of parallel 
ranges brtween Atlantic and MibsisstppL Higticst 
p^s^ Black Dome, 6,707 ft., and Mt. Woshin^on, 

Allen, ,Bog of, a group of peat morasses in Kfldare 
. ..V Ireland, 371 sq. m. in ( 


and Queen’s co7s. , 

Isi of Allen is a village 3! ra. N. of Kildare, a^ 
Allen Lough, a f. with an area of 8,000 acres, in co. 
Leitrim, one of the sources of the K. Shannon. 
AUendale, min. /. Northumberland, Eng., p. 4,910: 

also a /. in S. Carolina, U.S. A., p. x,03a 
Allendorf, t. on K. Werra. Hesse-Nossau, Prussia. 
Allenetein, t. on the Alle K. in E. Prussia, ^ m. S. of 
KOnigsb^, p. 94,307. 

AllentoirD, t. on Lehigh R., Pennsylvania. U.S.A.. p. 

J fiiOrs; also a borough In Moiuuouth co.. New 
lerbey, p. ^5. (the St. John, 

lequaw, R. in Northern Maine, U.S.A., branch of 
Aleppi, sft. S. India, state of Travancore. p. 94, oca 
AUer, t. m Spain, prov. Oviedo, p. is.oco. 

AUier,A<f!rA France, centrally situated, occupied by 
mining industiy, p. ^,08^ 

Allier (!>30 m.), R. m Cent. France, trib. of Loire. 
Alligator Swamp, marsh in N. Carolina, U.S. A., area 
3,000 sq. ro. 

AUoa, and sft. t. on R. Forth. Scotland. p., 17. 130. 
AUawny, far. with ruined kirk, S. Ayrshire, Scotland, 
made famous by Burns in “ Tam o’ Shanter.*’ 

All Saints’ Bay, *arfioi/r on Bahia coast, Brazil, 
Allstedt, r. in ^xe-Welmar, Germany, p. 3,550. 

Alma, Jt. in Crimea. Great victoiy over Russia by 
Allies, 1854; also villages in S. Australia (nr. 
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Adelaide) and VIckorla (nr. Melbonme): alio bL In 
Saguenay R.. Ouiada. [BiigUih Cnuadm, p. Aom 
A lnidai t. on Tagui, Mpoute Lbboa, founded by 
— Morena, Spr* * 


Almaden, t. in Siena . 

SIsuMMi. lamcnii fof Its Qi 
Almagrai lace ni(b* f* Spain, le m. £. of i 

f. In Albacete prov.. Spain, p. xo,ooOb 
Alauuas, sm. f. In Spain, on R. Tagus. 

Fortug. fort on Span, frontier, pror. BMia, 
p. 1,500. Captuied by French In x8io and retaken 
oy Wellington. [brandy industiy, p. »,ooo. 

AlmendralSo, t. in Spain, pr6v. Badajos t wine and 
AlraoflA, t. and tnt. prov. of E. Spain; p. (pror.) 


A^nodofar, r. prov. of Ciudad Real, Spain, p. i3,m : 
also a small Spanish t. on the River Guadalquivir, 

near Cordova. [Scottish R. ikUlnj 

joumd. R. in Scotland, trib. of Tay : 

JaMBdbttiw, populous par, adjoining 
W.R. Yorks, woollen ni^., p. 94,734. 
imondabury, vU, Ir Gloucestei^re, 


r Cordova. [Scottish R. ikllhig to the Forth. 

Almond. R. In Scotland, trib. of Tay : also a second 

^ "71 populous >0#-. adjoining Huddersfield, 

34. [remans. 

jdre, Eng., Saxon 

Almonte, Un. on C F. Ry., Canada, 35 m. W. of 
Ottawa. 

Almorai/. In N.W. P. India, p. 8.000; Almota dlst. is 
in the Kumaun div. and lies among the mts. between 
the upper waters of the Ganges and the Gogra, area 

A&Snecar, in 1;^, on Meditem., p. 8.50a 
Alnej, an isL in R. Severn, nr. Gloucester, Battle 
between Canute and Edmund Ironside. 1016. 
Alnnumth, watering place on Northumbrian coast, 
midway between Newcastle and Berwick, p. 593. 
Alnwick. /. Northumberland, Eng., p. 7.041. 

Alora, t, in Spain, old prov. of Andalusia, p. xx,ooa 
Aloatf t, of Belgium, xy m. S.E. of Ghent, p. 30,00a 
Alpeii^c. on Thunder Bay, Mich., U.S.A., p. 19, 00a 
Alpea-Baasea, Frontier dSrj^. in S.E. France, chief, t. 


Alpea-B 
TMgne, p. 119,763. 

^ ^ 


Aipeo-Hautea, . 


[Basses, p. 106.857 

Apt. France, adjoming Alpes* 

Alpea-Moxitlmta, S.R. dept. France ; formerly Nice, 
ceded by Italy in t86o. chief, t. Nice ; p. 390.899. 
Alpa, highest mts. in Europe ; 600 ro. loiw from G. of 
Uenoa to near Vienna : 130 m. broad in TyroL The 
principal peaks are Mont Blanc (15,784 tt.); Mont 

FI ■ 


]^.W. : highest peak, Mt. Townsend, 7,350 ft, 

Alps, Southern, mtn. ridge between Westland and 
Canterbury, New Zealand. 

Alreaford, t. in Hants, Eng., p. 7,531. 
Alaaee-Lorraine, a prov. of the German Empire, 
total area, 5,601 sq. ui. Taken from France in 1871, 
P. x.719.451- »n- m., p. 9Sj000. 

Alien, ist. on coast of Denmark, in the Little ^It. 
Alafeld, sm. /. in Grand Duchy of Hesse, 41 m. S.W. 

of CasseL [ from its mouth. 

Aliter, R. in Prussia, it joins the Elbe about 70 m. 
Alston, market t. in Cumberland, Penrith Farly. dlv., 

Alrtmefie&?/irr, in co. Staflbrd, Eng., on R^ola 
Alstonvllle, post L in N.S.W., 367 m. E.N.E. from 
Sydney. 

Alt (or Aluto) /?., an affluent of the Danube in 
Hungary (300 ni.); also a R. In co. Lancaster, Eng., 
Ailing into the Irish Sea. 

Altai, mts. S. Boundary of Siberia, from sources of 
Obi to Pacific, and extending more than 9,500 xn. 
Bieluka peak, alt. xa.796 ft. [Atlantic, xjs in. 

Altamaba, R. in Georgia, U.S.A.. iiowing into 
Altomont, the name given to twelve different towns In 
as many of the U.S. A. [p. 9,50a 

Altamonte Spiinga a resort in Florida, IJ.S.A., 
Altamura, t. South Italy, at foot of the Apennines, 

P* MfOOO* 

Altar, am. t. and R. in Mexico, laftci flowing into G. 
of California : also volcano in Eastern Andes of 
Ecuador, alt. xafyo ft. (p. 3.50a 

Altdamra, t, ou R. Oder, in N. Germany, nr. Stetnn, 
AUdollatadt, sm. f. In E. Prussia, nr. the Baltic Sea. 
Altdorf, sm. t. In Franconia. Bavaria, on R. 
Schwaizach, 13 m. S.E. of Nuremberg. 
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N. Germany, p. 37,15a 
Atleiiburg. eoiiimune of Prussia on the Rhine, embrac* 
ing colonies of Krupp's workpeople, incorporated in 
xgox with Essen, p. 63,50a (p. 87,93A 

Aiten e a aei i, Collii^ commune of Prussia, nr. . 

Altilla, sm. t. in Central Italy, abt 90 m. North oi 
Benevento, the ancient Ssepmum, fortified by Nero. 
Alton, c. Illinois, U.S.A., p. 14.9x0, also mkt. t. 

Hants, Eng., p.5,5S5. [adjoining Hamburg, p. X6X.507. 
Altona, spt. and commercial /. Prussia, on the ElbCp 
Altoooa, c. Perm., U.S. A., Blair Co., p. se.tov. 

Alteif, a Switcerbnd, dp. of the canton of Uri, on R. 
Reuss; here William Tell won independence Ibr 
Swksenand, p. 9,905. 

Altbtting, sm. r. in Upper Bavaria, on the R. Mflm, ■ 
Amous resort of Rom. C. pilgrims. [p. 17,8x6. 

Aitrincluum t. Cheshire, E^., 8 m. S. W. Manchester, 
Altvnter Mta., in Northern Moravu; highest in 


group, Gross Altvater. alL 4,850 ft. 
Attwasaer, ii " ' * 


Altwaaeer, industl. i. Prussbu prov. Silesia, p. S9,70a 
Altyn, Siberia, 75 m. by sio, traversed by K. Obi. 
Altyre, par. in Scotland, co. Elgin, in midst of peat 
morass. [p. X9.57X. 

AlUZabexe, iron m^. t. nr. Gleivdtz, Priuiia, 
Alva, aar.toid /. in Scotland, co. Claclunannan, among 
the Ochil hills, p. 5.965. 

Alva, par. in Scotland, co. Banff, beautifully situated 
on tne R. De\’eron, nr. tlie lofty hill of Alvah. 

Aivai^o, t. in Mexico. 60 m. S.E. of Vera c® 
Alveratoke,ter. Hants. Eng., Including the town of 
Gosport, which see ; -p. 33,301. [Yorka 

Alveithorpe, populous suburb of Wakefield, W.R. 
Alves, par. in Scotland, nr. Elgin, p. 1.300. [p. 590k. 

Alvle, par. in Scotland, on the Sp^. co. Inverness, 
Alwar, native state in India in Rajputana agency, 
area, 3,051 sq. m., p. 88,968.; cap. (same name), 

A^r^'^^r. and mftg. t. in Scotlind, 

Alxiy, t. in Hesse, on R. Seix, sacked by SpinoA fas 

i6ao, p. 6,6no. Dong. 

Amadeus, large salt L. m W. of S. Australia, 150 m. 
Amakuaa, tsC of Japan, prov. Higo, producing kaolin. 
Amalfl, t. of Italy, prov. S.’iltemo, p. 7,399. 

Amara, t, on the Tigri:^, Asiatic Turkey, p. 9.500. 
Amarapura, formerly cap. of the Burmese £ro;dre 00 
'E. bank of Irawadi. now a sub-division of the 
• Mandaiay dist. Contains many pagodas and ruined 
dwellings, p. of div. 6a.3sa [p. aaooa 

Amaala, t. and trade centre Aaa Minor, Sins vilayet, 
Ajnatongaland, Brit. dtst. S.E. Africa, N. of Zululand, 
incorporated with Colony of Natal, 1897. area, xa,ooo 
sq. m., p. (abt.) 100,000. (lonun Islands, p. 6,5aa 
Amaxlchi, spt. /. and cap. of Santa Maura, one of the 
Amazon, R., S. America, largest basin and extent of 
water of any river in the world ; rises among die 
Andes and flows 4,000 m. to the Atlantic. One of Its 
affluents, the Madeira, is 1,800 m. long. Drains 
nearly three million sq. m. 

Amazonas, most N. pnrv. of Brazil, area 739,950 sq. m., 
p. i5aooo; also an interior dept. 01 Peru, area, 
X3.943 sq- m., p. 79,5^ ; also a territoi^ in Venezuela, 
area^ooQ sq. ni., with few civilised inhabitants. 
Axnbala (or Umbala), dist. Punjab, B. IndA, area 
4,0X4 sq. m., p. two millions. Abo the name of the 
cap. c , p. 8d,ooo. 

Ambalcma, t. on Magdalena R., Columbia, p. 93,00a 
Ambas Bay, Bight of Biafra, W. Africa. 
Ambaaamudram, t. India. Madras Pres., p. 9,50a 
Ambato, t. m Ecuador, S. of Quito, on slope of Mt. 

Chimborazo , alt. 8.859 ft., p. 14,000. 

Amberg, t. in Bavaria, S. Germany, p. 93,039, 

Ambert, t. in France, dep. Puy-de-D6me, p. xo,i5a 
Ambleslde, /. in Ake dist., WestniorAnd, nr. 
L. Windermere, p. 9,533. 

Axnbleteuaepdecayed spt. in France, xir. Boulogne, 
AraboAe, t. in Centr. Franca 15 m. E. of Touzi| 
A Amous for its castle and prison, p. 5,000. 
nimboyne, Dutch /. and ir/. in the Moluccas or Spice 
IsA, E. India, area of Residency, 19,840 sq. m., 
p. 300,000; cap. protected by Fort Victona, p. saS"* 
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Ambriz, coast t. and dtsi. iu Ant;ola, W. Africa, 
p 6,000. Ip. xs,50u. 

Afflbar,^. 4 n India, Madras Pnrs.,79 ni. N, of baiigaloni. 
America (area x6} million sq. in., p. X4o.oao,ooo). The 
two vast div. of this continent are joined by the 
narrow Isthmus of l^nama. The most North point, 
Murchison, Penn., is over 9,000 nt. distant from C 
Horn, the extreme S noint. N . AnNsrica has an area 
of 8,600,000 sq. m., being about s.fitioiiu'Ics in length, 
and varying m breadth from sou to 3,000 m. The 
three main divisions of N. Arn. are the Pacific Slope, 
the Atkiatic Slope, and tlie great central plain 
chvrding them. S. America lias .sn arm of over 
7,000,000 sq. in., nml extiMiJs from north to South 

4.500 HI.., and at its u iciest *pari lias a l>rcadth of 
3,300 m, 

Americus, c. of Georgia, U.S A., p 7,67j., f. 
Ameralboit, i.’tm Bms R., HnllaiKl, p. 18,000. 
Ameraham, e. in Hiicks, England, p. 3,302 
Ameabttiy, i. in Mrtss., U.S. A., 40 m. N. Boston, 
p. X0.0C10; also par. m Wilts, liing.^ within tlie 
confines of which lie tlie ancient British monuments 
of Stonehenge, p i.aso. 

Amhaim, ceat.^^fvv. Abyasfnla, c.'tp. Gondar. 

AnAiorst, spt. t, and iitse. in Tonnassenni prov. of 
Lower Burma ; also sut. t. in Nova Scotia ; also t. in 
Victoria ; also a t. (with State Agricultural College) 
in Hamp^ire, co. Mass., U.S A. 

Amiens, on R. Somme, N. France : famous for its fine 
oathearal and velvet mfts., p. 90,758. [of Seyclielles. 
Aoiirnnte Is., Brit, grouftm the Indian Ocean, S.W. 
Amite, Jt., running from Mis.sis.*appi to Louisiana. 
V.S.A., Mio m. 

Amlwch, on N. co,*ist of Anglesev, Wales, p. 3,730. 
Aamicr. H.t Wurtemberg. joins Neckar nr. Tubingen. 
Aminergau.>-<< 5 <v Ober^mmerg-au.) 

Amod, t. India, Bombay dist., p. 6,100. 

AaioLA Persia, 80 m. N. Teheran, p. 10,000. 
Amoor.-^ 5 « Amur.) 

A m i y, t. and tfmaty~pf>rt on tsi of Hiamen, prov. ot 
Funkicti, China, t. of Canton, Imp. tnido, p. 400000 
BMives, loTOign residents. Carnes on a large 
emde vrim Japanese. 

AmptbUl, r.Beds., Png., p. 3,370, 

Amnod, t, and AVr. in Berar, India, p. 675,000 
Amnmnti, WfL of Brit, india, Madra.s Pres.; contained 
niiiLS of finest Buddhist temple in India. 

Amrltwr, c. in Punjab, India. Holy city of the 
p. 163.548. 

Aasdhn, t. N.W. prov. India, p. 36,000. [p. 750. 

Amrom, ist, Prussia, prov. Schleswig, area, it sq. m., * 
Ametel, mil. R. Holland, flowing through cap. c. 
An m tero n m, commercial cap. of Holland at junction 
Wf X.. Anistel and the Y. It is IniiU on 96 isis. Joined 
hp 900 bridges, liarbour can hold x,ooo slilps ; 
9. ^,000; also t. on Mohawk R. In N.Y. State, 
p. 30 , 000 ; also isl. about midway between the Cape 
ami TasmBnia, in S. Indian Ocean, uninhabited. 

Amu /Dexia, aArr. of Russian Central Asia, area 
57;eoo sq in., p. 350,000. This name is also applied 
te the R. Onus, flowing through Bokliara and Khiva, 

1.500 III., into Sea of Aral 

Ajiw for Sakhalin) R. 3,000 m. flows from Mongolia 
between Manchuria and E. Siberia into the Pacific, 
wpposite the isl. of Saghalten ; .also Russian iirov. in 
E. Asia, area 173,8.18 sq. m., connprising country N. 
of the Amur K., and S. of the Yahlnnm mtns. 
Slamveschensvk, the chief t., was <hc scene of a 
ternble massacre of Chinese by the Russians. 
AoMOBda, mining Moritana. 

Annoortes, e. Ficialgo Isil., Puget Sound. 

AaMdw.R., Siberia, iaBs into the Gulf of Anadyr. 
Amuneff, r. in Russia, ur. Odessa, p. 17.000^ 
Anantapur. r. in India, Madras Pies., p. 7, dm. 

Anatolia, w. parts of Asia Minor. 

Ancaater, m'l. and extensive building stone quarries in 
Lincolnshire. Eng., p. x.tooi (tlie Humlier. 

Andiolme, R. in Eng , rises in Lincolnshire and joins 
Ancon, spt. -e. Peru, w m. N. of Lima, o 
Ancona, ptw. and s//. In Central Italy, on the 
Adriatic Sea, foanded by Dorians. B.C. 1500^, 
p. 56.835. [Moor, p. 968. ^ 

Aacrum, vf/. in Scotland, co. Rorisurgh, <ir. Ancrum 
Ancun, ipt, Chill, p. 6,foa 


Andnlttsta, tme of the old divisions of S. Spain ; 

33,340 sc|. m., p. 3,500.0004 also vil. in Alabaaaa. 
Andamans and Klcobnra, group of ifis. in Bm <01 
Bengal, area sM sq. xa. ; penal settaement or the 
Indian Govt. Tnera 'are about 36,000 faihabtants, 
inclutHng oflBcon and eaocoavica. Nieobicn «Ofii< 
prise X9 isls. [Meuse, p. 8 , 360 . 

Andenne,4. in Belgium, prov. in ^smnr, «n the 
Anderby,>>(cr. nr. Alford, co. Lincoln, Eiig.,pL gao. 
Anderin^ vif. at loot of Godiard, cannm tJcl, 
Switxeiaand, p. 850. fe. ^oea 

Axkderlecht, tnftg. r. in Belgium, prov. wsauant, 
Andemac^ /. in Rhenith Pnisiia. on the RMne, 70 m. 
N.W. of Coblenz, p. 9.300. 

Anderson, cap. of Mdciison co., Ind., U.S. A., p.aD.T78 ; 
also t. $. Carolina, D.S.A., p. 5,498 ; also tntn. N. 

W. AuKtrallB. 

Anderson Lake. Brit. Columbia, Cariboo dlst 
Anderaon'a Sprmgn, Lake CO., Cabftnnla. 

Andes, great mtn. system of S. America, 4,500 m. 
kHm; Tmm Panama to C. Horn, 40 an. broad; 
volcanic ; several ot nhe peaks are over no.eoDiL h^h. 
Apdes, Los, a state of Venezuola, area 14,719 34 ' n.. 

p. 365,000. (of Khans of Kliokan, p. 48.750. 

Andijan, r. in Russian Turkestan, iorinerly residence 
Andorra, 154 sq. in., small m £. I*yrenee6, iodep. 
since A.D. 790. p. ts,ooo. 

Andover, /. in Hants, £ng., 66 kn. S.W. vf London, 
p. 7,396; also L m Mass., U.S. A., on the Merttaiiac, 
p. 6,8x3. 

Andreaoov Isla., Alaska, centre of Aleutian Isis. 
Andieasbefig, summer resort in Hanover, xir. 

Gottingen. (University, p. 7A51. 

Andreivs, Royal biiigh. cti. Fife, Scetlaniid, seat of 
Andna. c. in S. Itulv. n. 3 B.ooo. 

Andros, /fJL in Greek Arch., p. 05,000 ; also a snail IsL 
group in the Bahamas. 

Androacemiin, X. New Hampsh., and Maine, 
affluent of Kennebec, 175 m 
Andujer, 8. tin Guadalquivir R., Spain, p. 16,1x10. 
Aneg-ada, noxthemmost of the X'lrgin la, West 
Inates ; area n sq, m. 

Angara, R. in l^iberia, chief trib. of Venisef, x,3qo m. ; 
navigable almost its entire length, vises nr. and 
flows through L. Baikal. 

Angeles, Los, t. California, p. 

Angellaa, vil. N. York State. 

Angermau,.^., Sweden, fattsinto G. of Bothnia, soetn. 
Aa^mtuikde, t. In Prussia, 40 m. N.E. Berlin, p, 7,000. 
Angers, c. on SaithcR , 2x5111. S.W. of Paris, p. ^,966. 
A^le, par^ co. Pembroke, Wales, en Mnfoid Haven, 
p. 840. 

Anglesey, isL and «s. ki N. Wales, separated fhm 
Carnarvon by Mcnai Straits, 300 sq. m., p. 50,943. 
Angle Vale, caLtir. Adelaide, 5 . Australia, p. 780. 
Aagol, t. Chili, iia m. S.E. of Concepcion, p. 

An^la (area, 484.370 sq. m., p. 4.300,000), Pmtug. 
prffv. in W. Africa ; cap, St. Paul de Loatida; also 
vil. in Indiana. 

Angora, vilayet in interior of Asiatic Turkey, ificlud' 
ttig most of the axiaent (^^tia, famous for its goats, 
p. 900,000. Angora, the duel t., stands on the 
Sakaria R., p. 30,006. 

Angomott, /. nr. L Chad, Cnitnil Africa, p. 30,000. 
Angostura or Ciudad Bolivar, Venezuelan p. on 
Onnoce R., p. xa.eoo. 

AngouMme, mfg. d on R. Charente, France. Suflkred 
during Huguenot Wars. Fine Cathedral, p. ^.956. 
Angoy, tenmory in 1 . 4 >wer Guinea, bounded S. by 
Congo R. and W. AHawfIc. 

Angnifport an Tcrceira l.d., cap. of Azores, p. 10,843, 
Aaga Pequen^ Gor. p. in S. W. Africa, aequired m 

Ai^ri, f. Italy, prov. Salermo, p. zb.ooo. [p. 6,500. 
Anguilla, ifC in W. t. Leeward Group, area 35 aq. ni., 
Angaa, dd name of Furikrah., Stbt. ; «jm> vil. 

Ontario ; also mtn. in Victoria, Australia. 

Anhatt (x,oao sq. m., p, 3x6,027), Duthy, Germany 1 
chief t., Dessau. 

Anhim, ipt. t E. coast of Gulf of Siam. 

AntaoR, isl. in Cattegat, Denmark. 

Anhfv^ prev. of Cmna, 

Aal, a turned Armenian c., now nas.sessed by Raailht 
situated between Arpa Chai and a deep savine. 
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Aniches, industrial In France, dep. Nbrd, p. 7,20(x 
Altizeb, trade centre in Nejd. Araok, p. 30.000. 

Anjaxi i. India Cutcli State, p. xa,500. 

Axuoci sfit. on Sunda Str., java; destroyed by 
inundation caused by eruption of Krakatoa in 1883. 
Anldam, i. Prussia, prov. Pomerania, iron foundries 
and factories, p. i4,noa. 

Ankotiar, cap. of Shoa, Abyssinia, p. 15,000. 
Annatoerg^y mining t. Saxony, in CheHmitz, p. 15.057. 
Animlone, ml. and: hart., co. Down, Ireland, nr. 
Kilkeci. 

Annam (area of old state proper, 27,000 so. m.^ p. 3) 
millions). In the Eastern part of the Indo-Cliinej.e 
Peninsula. Until 18S5 ^ Indep. empiro, then 
declared a French Protectorate ; cap. Hue. 
Annmbo, spt. and Bnt. Siattatt in W. Africa, nr. 
Cape Coast Castle, u. 5,000. 

Annan, A. and Royal burgh, in Dumfries. .Scotland 
(p, 4,2x9). stands on E. bank of R. Auiuui, which 
flows to Solway Firth. 

Annandale, valtty of R. Annan, Dumfries, 30 m long. 
AnnapoUSy port on Bay of Fundy in N'uva Scotui, 
p. 3,000 ; also cap. of Maryland, U S.A.. p. 8,402. 

Ann Alter, c. in Michigan, U.S.A., on the Huron ; 

University of Miclugan, p. 14.569. 

AnnbanJt, colliery vU. ui Scotland, ca Ayr. nr. 

Tarbolton. [Savoie, p. 13,6x1. 

Annecy, industrial t. in France, dep. of Haute* 
Anniston, c. iu iroiiMuiiiing region of Alabama, U.S.A., 

Annoten, Span. »/. in Bight of Btafra, W. Africa. 
Annonay, mftg. t. in France, dep. Ard^he, p. 17.626. 
Anoka, c. Mum., U.S.A.. p 5 .cmx», 011 Rum R. ; also t. 

Ill Indiana ; and also t. in New York, U.S.A. 

Anson, vtl. Jones co., Texas. 

Anson Bay, 2s in. broad. 12 m. long. S. Austialia. 
Ansonla, c. in New Haven, co Connecticut, U S.A., 
clock-making industry, p. 12,681. (Nuremberg. 

Anspack, or l^aback, t, in Bavaria, 31 miles fiom 
Anston, ;»ar. in W. R. Yorks, nr Notts border, p. 950. 
Anstruther (Easter and Wester), fishery t. in co. Fite, 
Scotland, p 1,600. 

Ansua Isl., in tnc Pacific, off the coast of New GuLnea. 
Anta, sin. t. in Peru, ur. Cuzco. 

Antananarivo, cap. of Mad.iga&car, p. (with suburbs) 
80,000. 

Antarctic Ocean, expanse round S. Pole : it contains 
Endcrby L.md, Sabrina Land, and Adelie Land. 
Virtoria Land, withNolc.iiioe',, Ml 'Erebus (ia,ooo;{t.). 
and Mt. Terror (10.00Q ft.) ; also severd isls 
Antelope, tlie name given to several towns in various 
part» of the U.S.A. ; also to a statum on the C P. 
Ky.i in Canada, nr. Wpinipfg ; to numerous creeks, 
rivers, plains, springs, hilts, and a nitn. range 
(Nevada) in America. 

Autibesy spt France, dep. Alpes Maritunes, p. 6.600 
Anticosti, Itarren iri. in the N. of R. St. Lawrence, 
British N. America. Now used as a game preserve. 
Andetam Cree^ Maryland. Falls into Potomac R., 
nr. Harner’s Ferry. Here n great baltl** was fought 
(Sharpsburg) in 1866 between the Federal and 
Confederate Forces. 

Antigo, t. Wisconsin. Langdnle co., U..S.A , p 5,745 
Antkpia. one of the Leeward Group, of the Bnt. W. 
ItuTia isls. St John is the rap. . su^^ar, molasses, 
niin ; to8 sq m area, p 41,000. 

Antigue, t. and prov. Piiilippine Islands. 

Ant&uiW, sm. t. in Meigs co. on the banks of the 
Oi^, U.S A., p. 1,150 

AntUlea, great chain of ir/r. West Indies, comprising 
the Archipelago eiiclosmg the Caribbean Sea and G, 
of MiHCiCO. 

Antioch, ancient r., Syria, on R. Orontes; earthquake 
in i872«educcd p. from 18.000 to 4,000. Present 
p. 25.000. [9 o,vt 6 sq. ra.. p. 500,000; Medellin. 

Antioquio, dep, of Republic of Columbia; area 
Antlptu’os, isl. one of the Cyclades. Greece, between 
Paros and Siphonto. 

Antipodes, a group of isl. in S. Pacific, uninhabited. 
Antiwari, t. in Montenegro, nr. the Adriatic, p. 2,5x4. 
Antofagasta, /. qnd/nw. ChiK, on Pacific C-oast, p. of 
cap. 19,500. Area of prov. 47,9f8'«q. m., p. 65,000. 

litits., Asiatic Taricey, a range nuiniitg 
pSfsUel to the Taurus. 


Antrim, maritime co. in the extreme N.S. of IreiaiKL; 
Belmet, co. t. ; famous Giant's Causeway is on the N, 
coast : p. 47ttifiC3' Antrim t. on the Six-Mile Watec. 
p. 1,825. 

Antwerp, spt. Belgium, on R. Sctieldc, famous Goftiic 
cathedral spire, 366 ft., contains works of Rubens. 
Vandyke bom fiere in 1590. Great trading ppit, 
p. 265,600 (including suburbs of Boigerliout and 
Bereliain, 350,000). 

Anuiadhupura, chief/, in N. Central prov. of Ceylon. 

, p. ^000. [Ocean. 

Anxiety Point, on the coast of Alaska, in the Arctic 
Anxious Bay, Great Australian Bight. 

Anzin, t. in dep. Nord, France; extensive metal 
industries, p. 14,500. [Ocean. 

Anzuaa, isl., one of the Comoro group, in the Indian 
Aob% or Leper's tsL, one of the New Hebisdes, 

Aoaca, t. in prov. of Turan, N. Italy, p. 7,670. 

Apamea. anc c. of Syria, on R. Orontes, ^ na S.E. of 
Antioch, ovcithrown by an earthquake in 1152. 
Aparri, spt. t. Luzon. Philippines, i>. 3,200. 

Apatin, t. in Hungary ou the Danube, p. 14,000. 
Apeldoom, mftg. atid ry. junction nr. Zutphen, 
Holland, p. 25,761. 

ApenaineSi the mta l>ackboiie" of Italy. Length. 
800 m. ; widtii, 70 to 80 111. Highest pt Mt. Como, 
in Gran Sasso irltalia, 9.585 ft. 

Apenrade, .^t. in Schleswig-Holstein, on fjord ol 
same name, p. 6,00a 

Apia, ch t. of Upola, Samoa Isis ; centre of German 
commerce m the Pacific, p. 5 050. 

Apolda, i. in Saxe'Wetmar, Central Germ., p 22,000. 
Apollouia, dist., c. and fort on Gold Coast, Bni. W. 
Africa 

Appalache, R in Geomia, U.S. A., 80 111. 

Appalachian Mta, (See Alleghany Mts.) 
Appalachicola, /orr and R on coast of Florida. 
Appenzell, t. and canton in N.E. Switzerland ; p. (oft.) 

5.(500; of canton (with Inner Rliodcn) 08.770. 

Appm, coast vtl., co. Argyll, Scotland, nr. Oban; 

p. 2.760 ; also t N.S.W., nr. Sydney, p. i,aoo. 
Applet^, c. t. of Westmorland on R. Eden, p. 11,736. 
Applecrosa, par. and ham. Scotland, Kosa-shire, p. 

1.440. [p. 3,500; also sinl. t. nr. Tcntcrden, Kent. 

Appledoret par. co. Devon, Ei^land, nr Bideford. 
Appleton, c. in Wisconsin, U.S.A., p. 15,085 ; also viL 
Minnesota. 

Appomatox R., Virginia, joins James K. at City Point, 
750 m. At the v!l of the vime name on R. ImiK. 
v.en't. Lee surrendered to Geitl. Grant on April 9th, 
1865 

Apsheron, pen on W. side of the Caspian, noted for 
petroleum wells (nr. Baku) and mud vulcanoes. 
Apsley, e. Victoria, co Lownn, p. 750. 

Apt, t. in France, dep. \'auctuse, p 6 , 50 (X 
Apulia, 7,37b sq, ni.. p. s, 000,000, S.E. div. of Italy ; a 
treeless, p.-istoral plain. fof Oriiwco. 

Apure, R. (i.ooosq. in.), Venezuela, S. America ; trib, 
Apuiimac, R. (spo ni.), and pfov. of Peru ; area of 
prov. 8.187 sq. in. ; p. 180,000. 

Aquambo, country of Upper Guinea. E. of R. Volta. 
Aquila, t. and prov in tlie central AjMsiinimis, Italy ; 

p (of t.) 21,215 ; (of prov ) 307.645 
Arabah, Wacu-Bl- (or B1 Ghor) detert vatl&v nr. 

Dead Sea, AnibL^. [peninsula of same name. 

Arabat, Crimean fortress, on Sea of Azof, amt 
Arabia, the most W. of the three great- pen, of 
Asia. Area about 000.000 sq. m. ; p. (approxunately) 
5,000.00a Foliticallv dividtri into 3 Turkish provs., 
t Egyptn. dist., x Brit, col and pmt.. and several 
indep. States. lArabia and India. 

Arabian Sea, N. part of Indian Ocean, between 
Arabistanf/rw. of Persia (fOTiiieriy known, as Khir- 
zlstan), p. 200,000, mostly Arabs. 

Arabklr» /. in Asia Minor, on trib. R. Euptinitea. Its 
large Armenian p. (Imfore' 1895) suffered 

heavily during the massacres of that year, [p, 10.000, 
Antoi^n, e. and pt. of Brazil-, cap state ofi Sergipe, 
Aracan, or Arakas, 18,5^ sq^ m., 671,899; div, of 
Lower Burma, cap. Akyab. 

vArarcaty, /. and commercial shipping centre qf- 
Brazil, p. 18,000. 

Arad, Old and New, tns. on Maros R„ If ungtiy ; 
p. of O. Arad, 55,987, of N. Arad, 6^044. ' 
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AraAin Sm, N. of Australia, S. W. of Papua, and E. 
Angoo. div. and R, of SwUn. [of Timor. 

Anagoiia, /. Sicily, prov. Clnrenti. p. i9,oc)a 
Aikiul r. Venezuela, and valley or the same name, E. 

L. Valencia. 

Araguay (1,000 m.), R, in Biazil, trib. of Tocatins. 
ArarSea;a( S,x66 sq. m. ; large salt L. In Russ. Cent. 
Asia ; receiving the Amu and Sir Daria rivers ; no 
outlet, alt. x6oit. above ocean level. 

Araii} fr., group in Galway B., Ire.; 11,987 acres, 
Aranjuea on R. Tagus, Spain, p. xo.000. [p. 3,000. 

Araaaaa Bay. arm of Gulf of Mexico. 

Annyoaf gpTa*bearing R^ of Transylvania, 85 m. 
AnpahoePeakfiff/w. in Colondo, U.S. A., alt. tjujao ft. 
Ararat, mt. Armenia, supposed restirig place ofNoah's 
Ark, now the convemqg point ot three Empires, 
Russia, Turkey, and PeiSa. . 

Arms R. (the ancient Araies), rising in Armenia, and 
flowing through Transcaucasia to the Kur, 500 m. 
Araaalgi/ar. in Inverness co., Scotland, on Loch-na* 
gaul. [about 90,000 warlike natives. 

Araucaaia, Ind, Terr, in S. of Chili ; inhabited by 
Arauco, yort and t. of Chili, south of Concepcion. 

p. 4.00a [5,69 ft. 

AravalU Mta.. range in Rajputana, India ; Mt. Abu, 
Arawan, traduig /. in Sahara dest., N. Timbuctoo, 

Ani^ /. Brazil, prov. of Minas Geraes, p. x4.ooa 
Arbela, /. in Syria, E. of the Tigris (modem Erbil), 

Arb^a, t. Sweden, nr. IVesteras, p. 5,000. 

Arboia, /. France, dep. Jura, p. 6,05a 
Arbroath, t., mftg., Forfarslure, Scotland ; royal and 
parliamentary burgh, p. 90.648. 

Arbuthnot, /or. Scotland, co. Kincardine, p. 674. 
Arcachon, popular watering place in France, dep. 
Glroupe, ^ 8,000. 

Arcadia, div. of Pdoponnesus, Greece, p. 167.099; 
also spt., p. 3.ooa There are numerous sm. t.'s m 
U.S. A. called Arcadia, and one in Nova Scotia. 
Archangel, /m/. N. Russia, includes Nova Zenibla, 
P* i also spt. (extensive fisheries), p. 39, m. 
Archbald, t. Lachawanna co., Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 
p, 5,396. 

Archer, R.^ C. York Peninsula, Queensland, Australia. 
Arebidona, t. Andalusia, Spain, p. 8.500. 

Archipelago, is. in iCgean Sea between Greece and 
Asia Minor. 

Aroon, t. in Spain, prov. Cadiz, p. 17.500. 

ArcoL t. India, 65 m. W. of Madras, memorable for 
its defence by Clive in 175s ; p. 13.000. N. and S. 
Arcot are two dists. of the Madras Pres, with a 
coidoint p. of 5,000.00a 

Arctic Ocean, the waters in the N. polar area, opening 
into the Atlantic by Davis Str., etc., and into tlie 
Padfic by Behring Sea. 

Arcueil, /. in France, dep Seine, p. 6,soa 
Ard, Loch, sm. L. in Scotland, co. Perth. 

Ardagh, t. in Ireland, co. Longford, p. a.xoo. 

Ard% (or ArdabU), chf. /. prov. Azerbaijan. N.W 
Persia, p. xo,ooa 

Ardhche, dep, S. France ; area, 9,145 sq. in., p. 349.961. 
Ardee,/ar. co. Kildare, Ireland, nr. Athy. 

Ardee, t. in co. Louth, Ireland ; p. 1,883. 

Arden, ry. stH. on Manitoba line, Cana^. 

Ardennes, Ap. N. E. France, cap. Mezicres, area 
2.090 sq. m., p. 315^589: also forest extending from 
S.E. Belgium to N. France. 

Ardeonaig,/wr. on Loch Tay, co. Perth, Scotland. 
Arderry, Lough, In Ireland, co. Galway. [p. 1,913. 
Ardermer, par. on Moray Firth, Inverness, Scotland, 
Ardglaaa, fishery viLt co. Down, Ireland, p. S54« 
Ardingley, par. nr. Cuckfield, co. SusseiL England, 

p. 1,900. 

Aramore, sm. watering place in co. Waterford, 
Ireland, p. 750 : also t. of Chickasaw Nation, Indian 
Terr., U.SA., p 5.681. 

Ardnanuircbaa, most westerly point of Scotland, on 
Argyle coast ; lighthouse, p. 1,549. « 

Ardocn, par. nr. CriefT, Perthshire, Scotland, p. 863. 
Ardrah, t. Dahomey, 90 m. inland, p, ao,ooa ^ 

Ardreii, t, France, dep. Ptts*de-Calais, p. 9,293; nr. ^ 
here was the *' Field of the Cloth of Gold,” where 
Henry VXll. and Francis I. met in 1590. 


Ardrlahalg, jr/f. in Atgyleshire, p. 9.000. 

Ardroaaan, spt. Ayr Coast, Scotland; 30 ni. S.W. 

Artw1^’(£’pt& suburb of Manchesterl^sl^hmi* 
Aredbo. a on coast of Porto Rico, p. zo,ooa 
Anenda4,(r/r. in Norway^.on coast of Chrlstiansand, p. 
(including suburbs) xz,txia 

Arensburg, spt. Ul. of CEsel, G. of Finland, p. 3, Boa 
Arequipa, a dep. in tlie S. of Peru, between the 
Pacific and Bolivia, p 999,007 ; t. cap. of dep. at 
foot of volcano (20,320 ft.) ruined by earthquake in 
1668 ; pres, p 3S.ooa 

Arewa, dist. of Nigeria. French W. Africa. 

Arezzo, c. In central Italy, p. 44i3SO i cap. of prov. of 
Arezzo, p. 972^359. [p. 34.000, 

Argao, t. on £7 Coast of Cebu, Philippuie Isis., 
Argentan, t. dep. Ome, Fronce, p. 6,99X» 

ArgenteullL /. in France, dep. Seme*et<*Oise, p. 17,434* 
Argentina (i,xi3.346 sq, m., p. 7,091.899), Rep. m S. 
America ; formerly called La Plata (River of Silver) ; 
cap. Buenos Aires. 

Argentine, c. Wyandotte, co. Kansas. U.S.A., p. 5.687. 
Argenton, r. in France, drp. Ind re, p, 6,281. 

ArgoUa, prtnf. in N.E. Morea, Greece, p. 80,695. 
Argoa, /. Greece, on the Argolic Gulf, the leading 
Dorian city prior to the 8th centy. ; p. 10,047. 
Argoatoli, cap. of Cephaloiiia Isl., Greece, p. xo,ooo. 
Args, t. in France, dep. Ari6ge, noted for hot springs. 
Argun, ist. oflf W. Africa, nr. Cape Blanco, French. 
Amuin, R. (x.oco in.) of Chinese Territory. Joins the 
Shilk.1 to form the Amur. [W. Scotland. 

Argyleahire, (3,165 sq. in.), p. 70,001. Largest co. in 
Argyro Kastron (or Ergero), t. m Albania, Turkey, 
p. 9,00a 

Arlano, t. in Italy, prov. Avelhno, p. 17,000. 

Arica, /. and port in N. Chili, p. 4.000. [Nova Scotia. 
Arichat, spt. on Madame Isl. off Cape Breton Ist., 
Arid, C. on the great Australian Bight. 

Ari^ge, R. (90 m.) and dep. in b. France; area of 
prov. 1893 SI), m. ; Foix, cap. 

ArigaL ftitn. m Ireland, co. Donegal ; alt. 9,469 ft. 
Arimathea, t. m India, Pdlestine, probably tlie Ramah 
of Solomon. [Aiuazim. 

Arinos (700 m.), R. in Brazil, trib. of Tapajp., 
Ansh. or Ei Araish, port in Morocco ; also sin. t. on 
S.W. border of Palestine. 

Arispe or Arizpe, / on Sonora R . Mexico, p. 4,00c. 
Arizona, ter., U.S A., bordering on Mexico, area 
113,090 sq. m., p. 906,000. [co., p. 2,739. 

Arkadelphia, t. in Arkansas, U.S. A., cap. of Llark 
Arkansas, States U.S.A., 58,600 sq. m., p. 9,000.000. 

State cap.. Little Rock. [p. 6,140. 

Arkansas City, in Kansas, Cowley co., U.S.A.. 
Arkansas Post, vtl. on the R. of that name, S.E. of 
Little Rock. (largest trib. of the Mississippi. 

Arkansas R., 2,000 m., navigable 600 ni. ; and 
Arklow, p. in co. Wicklow, m ni. S. of Dublin, 
p. 4.17a (sub-trib. of the Douro. 

Arlanza, sm. R. in N. Spain, trib. of tiie Arlanzon R., 
Arlberg Mis., Austrian Alps, Pass difficult, by tunnel, 
6.790 yards long. Lp. (with Frizington) 5,184. 

Arlecdon, par, nr, Whiteliavcn, co. Cuinberland, Eng., 
Arles, anc. Rom. c. 011 the Rhone, in S.H. France, 
p. 95,00a [p. 450* 

Arley, Par., nr Nuneaton, co, Warvicksk., Eng., 
Arlington, Ain Middlesex, co. Mass., U.S.A.,p. 8,603; 
also U.S. A. national soldiers' cemetery, in Virginia, 
opposite Washington, containing remains of x6,0ix) 
victims of American Civil War. 

Ailon or Arel, c^. Belgian Luxcmlmrg, p. xo.ooa 
Piilaty, par. nr. Baldock, co. Bedford. Eng., p. 75a 
Ammoale, min. t. in ca Linlithgow. Scotland, p. 4t739> 
Armagh, co. and c. in Ulster. Ireland, p. (of co.) 
, «9.<«S*(ofclty)7.5^ , . ^ • , 

KrmsLgn, par. in ca Kerry, Ireland, p. 1,500; also sm. 
isl. off coast of Mayo. 

ArmancoD. R. in Fiance, 100 m.. Joins the Yonna. 
Armavir, tiic old ruined cap, of Armenia, on the slope 
of the extinct volcano Ala*ghoz, site now occupied 
W a sm. vil. Tapadibi ; alw a Russian t. in the 
Caucasus nr. the Kuban R., p. 8,cx)a 
Armenia, mountainous country between Asia Minor 
and the Caucasus and the Caspian divided between 
Turkey, Russia, and Persia. Mount Ararat stands 
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near the meeting point of the three enmires, 
Armenian p. cruelly treated by Turks and Kurds. 
Estimated number of Armenians, nearly three 
millions, 

Armentiftres, mftg. /. in N. Fnnce, lo m. of Lille, 

p. 30,000. 

Armidale.v. in N.S.W., a6o m. from Newcastle ; also a 
fishing stn. on Scottish coast, co. Sutherland. 
Armley, populous suburb of Leeds, W.R. York, Eng. 
Armore, /. India, Central prov. dist. Chanda, p. 6,000. 
Armorlcat anc. name of Brittany. [p. 56,St2. 

Amhelm, ch. e, of Geldcrland prov., Holland. 
Ami, /. in India, N. Arcot dist. Madras, p. 5.100. 
Amo, R. liii Central Italy, hows past Florence and 
Pisa into Mediterranean, 75 m. ; Val d‘Amo is the 
fruithil vallw of the r. 

Arnold, t. nr. Sherwood Forest.JNottinghamshire, Eng., 
p. IX,I47> 

Araowalde, /. in Prussia, nr. Stargarde, p 8.500. 
Amprlor, stn. on C.P.Ky. in Canada, Ontario div., 
5X m. W. Ottawa. 

Amsberg, c. Westplialia, Prussia. 44 m. H. Munster, 


Araatndt,r. in Schwarzburg, Sondershausen, Germany, 
P- X 4 . 4 I 3 - 

Aroleea'ra/. of Waldeck. Germany, p. 3,100. 

Arona, t. In Italy, prov. Novaro, p. 3.000. 

ArpaAc. in Northern Syria, 15 ui. N. of Aleppo the 
modem Tel Erfad. 

Arpino, t. In S. Italy, prov. of Caserta. p. le.ooo. 

Arqua, vtV. in Italy, nr. Padua, where Petrarch died. 

Arque^ t. in Fr.uice, dep Pas-de-Calais, p. s.w. 

Arrah, t. in Bengal, India, famous m the Mutiny, 
p 48,000. 

Arram, vti. nr, Beverley, E. R. Yorks, p. 350. 

Arran, is/, co. Bute, Firth of Clyde, Scotland : p. 4,819; 
area, 165 sq. in. ; also N. group of isls. 'of I^itegal, 
Ireland: S. isls. at entrance of Galway Bay. con- 
taining many remains of UruiUical tunes. 

Airanh, t. in Siam, p. 4,500. 

Arras, t. in France, ca/. of the dep. Pas-de-Calais, 
famous for tapestry, p. 25,813. Tp* i,8sa 

Arreton, /ar. in Isl. of M'lglit, with extensive Down, 

Arrochar, vii. in Scotland, co. Dumbarton, head of 
Loch Long, p. 537. (p. 25,000. 

Arroo, or Aru, i r/r. in Indian Archipelago. S. w. Papua, 

Arroux, K. in France, trib. of the Loire, 75 111. ; flows 
past Autun. 

Arrow, R. Wal'^ and England ; flows into Lugg nr. 
Leominster; also K. and lough co. Shgu, Ireland; 
also lakes, expansions of Columbia R., Brit. Columbia ; 
also R. and peak in Montana, U S.A. 

Arrowuiith, mtns. W. Austr.ilia, 200 ni. E. Perth; 
also nitn. in Vancouver Isl., Canada, alt. 5,870 ft. 

Arrow Town, t. in New Zealand, Lake co.. p. 550, nr. 
Sliotover diggings. 

Arta, d/st. and t. Thessaly in Greece, on R. Arta, p. 
7,50'! ; also g^lf between Albania and Greece, nr. 
which the battle of Actiuni was fought, 29 B.C, 

Aitecleave, vt/. ui Ireland, co, Londonderry, nr. 
Coleraine. 

Artern, t. Prussian Saxony, nr. Halle, p. 5,200. 

Arth, /. in Switzerland, canton Schwyz. starting point 
of ry. up the Kigi ; also R. 111 Cardigan co., Wales, 
falls into Irish Sea. 

Arthur, t. Ontario, Canada, dist. Wellington, p. 4,500 ; 
also t. on Saurls K., co. Manitoba, p. 2,850; also 
sevl. sm. towns in U.S A. 

Arthur, mtn. New ZeaLmd, S. Isl., alt. 8,000 R. ; also 
ArAiur, Ben. mtn. Scotland, co. Argyll, alt. 3,891 ft. 

Arthur, Port, Manchuria. (See Port Arthur.) 

Arthurs Sent, famous hi//, Edinburgh, Scotd., 8as ft, 

Arrington. /ar. nr. Guildford, co. Surrey, Eng., p. 780. 

Artois, old ptw. of France, now known as tlie ocp. 
of Pas-de-Calals. 

Artramont, nr. Wexford, Ireland, p. 640. 

Artro, R. in Wales, co. Merioneth, rails into the 
Lanbeder. [at Littlehampton. 

Aran, R. Sussex, Eng.. 40 m., flows into Hng. Channel 

Arundel, market t W. Sussex, Eng., on tlie Arun, 
p, 3,842. Arundel Chstle, seat of Duke of Norfolk. 

Aruwiml, R. (1,800 m.) Central Africa, an affluent of 
the Congo. Stanley's famous forest iinrcli in 1887 
nn along this river; station of Coi^o Free State. 


Anra, vit. in co. Cavan, Ireland, 'near KltUhandm, 
p. 430 - [Rhone, nr. Geneva, 45 m. 

Arre, R, In France, dep. of Haute-Savoie ; fails Into 
Arveyron. R., trib. of the Arva, which It Joins fai tiie 
valley of Cliamnnix. [p, 8,520. 

ArvI, t. in the Central Provs., India, Waroha dist., 
Aryalur, /. In Madras Presidency, Trlchinopoly dlst.„ 
India, p. 6,100. [Russia, p. zo,S9x. 

Arxamaa, industl. t nr. Niini Novgorod, on TeshaK.. 
Aaaba, /. in Southern Nigeria, W. Africa, fonner 
administrative centre of the Rc^al Niger Company, 
p. 7 * 400 . [ 8,300 ft. 

AMma-Yama, volcano in Japan, N.W. of Tokio, alt. 
Ascension, settlement, is m. S. of border line of 
New Mexico. 

Ascension Bay, sm. inlet on E. coast of Yucatan. 
Aacenilon Isi., S, Atlantic, 760 m. N.W. of St. Helena, 
so named because discovered on Ascension Day^ 
Z501 ; British , Georgetown is the port ; p. 180 sailors. 
Asch, mftg. t. In Bohemia, Austria, p. 18,^7. 
Aachaffenlmrg, /. Bavaria, on riie Maine; manuf^ 
coloured paper, ccimlose, etc., p. 33,181. 

Asche, t. in prov. of Brabant, Belgium, p. 6,562. 
Ascheraleben, t. In Saxony, nr. Halle, famous for its 
brine batlis, p. 37,345. 

Ascog, coast vi/. in Scotl., co. Bute, nr. Rothesay. 
Ascou, cathedral c. in Central Italy, cap. of prov. of 
same name, p. (of c.) 38,882, (of prov.) 345,883. 

Ascot. /. in Slierbrooke, co. Quebec, p. 3,500 , also par. 
in Victoria, nr. Ballarat, p. 310; also pars, in co.'Si 
Warwick and Oxford, Eng. 

Ascot Heath, famous Eng. race course, Berks ; 6 m. 
S.W. of Windsor. 

Asgarby, sm. par. nr. Sleaford, co. Lincoln, Eng. 
Ash, pars, in co.’s Derby, Kent, Surrey, and Hants^ 
Eng. 

Ashanti (p. a.000,000). Brit. Prot. W. Africa (G<rfd 
Coast), formerly powerftil native state; cap 
Conmassie ( K u masa [p. 4.0^ 

Ashbourne, /.hi N. Derbyshire, nr. Dovedale, Eng., 
Ashburnham, par. nr. Battle, co. Sussex, Eng., 
p. 1,350 

Ashburton, t. Dartmoor, Devon, p. a.4M: also t. S. 
Inland, New Zealand, p. 2,500; also K. and gold 
field dist. in W. Australia ; and mtn. range in S~ 
Australia. [Wilts border of Berks co., Eng. 

Ashbury, par. nr. the Vale of Wlutc Horse, on the 
Ashby, name of 4 pars, in co. Lmcoin, 2 111 Norfolk, 
.and in Suffolk, Eng. 

Ashby-de«la-Zouch, /. in Leicestershire, Eng, ; ruined 
castle m which Mary Q, of Scots was imprisoned; 
P> 4 . 937 ' 

Ashcfaurch, par. nr. Tewkesbury, co. Gloucester, 
Eng., n. 850. [Ky.. 353 m. W. of DonaltL 

Ashcron, /. Brit. Columbra, p. 1,850; also stn. on C.P. 
Ashdod, anc. Philistine c., 30 m. S. of J.ifra. Palestine. 
A-she-ho, c. in Manchuria, S. of Sungari K., i>. 40,000. 
Asheville, t. and winter health resort in N. Car., 
U.S A. ; p. 15,000. 

Ashfield, pan,, in Suffolk, Eng. ; m co. Leitrim, 
Irulaiul ; t. in Ontario. C .iiuid.!, p. 5,200 ; and t. nr. 
Sy<liu*y, ., p 35,130. 

A^ord, ry. /. Kini, Ehig., p. 13.670; also par, nr. 

Staines, MuUlleHex; also t. co. Arrawata, N.S.IV. 
Ashklrk, par. m Selku-k, co Scotland, p. 339. 
Ashland, t. Peiinsylv.-una, p. 6.438 ;«c in Kentucky. 

p 6,8cx> ; also c. m Wisconsin, U.S.A.. p. 13,074 
Ashtabula, t. Ohio. U.S.A.. nr. L. Erie, p. 12,949- 
Ashtagram, dtv, of Mjsore Prov.. Brit. India, area 
4,859 sq. m., p i,5oo,ocxi. |niid townships in U.S A. 
Ashton, luiiiie of numerous pars, and vt/r. in Eng. 
Asbton-in-Makerfield, /. in mineral dist., nr. Wigan. 
Lancsbliire, p. 21,540. 

Ashton-under-Lyne, mftg. /. nr.'Manchcstcr. p. 45 . 
Ashuapmouchouan, L. ui Quebec, Canada, outlet A. 
R, (170 in ). 

Ashurada, Russian nava/s/n. on Caspian Sea. 
Asbwanlpi, R. (600 m.) in Labrador, nons to Atlantic. 
Ashwell,/arf4f^rinco.'.sHerts, Rutland, and Norfolk* 
Eng. 

A#*. the largest of the five conitnentr. Area, 174 mill, 
sq. m. (five times the size of Europe), p. milL 
Larger portion held by three Powers— Britain, Kussla, 
and China. Principal countries comprised in Asia 
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Turfcci^. Arabta, Persib. AfffhutlBtan, Baluchistan. 
India, Burma. Clilna, Annam, Siam. Corea, Japan. 
Asiatic Russia, and Turkestan (f .v.). 

AaUt^ L in Italy. Vicensa. p. a.ox$. 

Asia Miaor, W. portion of Asia, i>art of Asiatic Turkey. 
Area «OB.oao sq. n., p. 8,000, eoo; chief c. Smyrna, 
moat idipnrtant pt. of the Levant. 

AaiiianL isi* off the N.W. coast of Sardinia, rt m. 
Ittiff. tne ancient uL of Hercules ; G, of A., an arm 
of the Mediterranean. 

Aaknbad, Hussian ntUUary sin. in Transcaspiat base 
for opemtions S. into Persia, and £. towards India, 

(k, 90 , 000 . 

a veiauto in Iceland, in eniptioh in 1875. 
Asnen, L. in S. Sweden, nr. Vexid. 

Asnliiea, t. on Seme, 5 tn. from Paris, p. gb.8Bi. 

AaoU^ sm. t. in Mantua. Italy. P 3 i 339 * 

Aapiatria, par. nr. Cockemiouth, co, Camberland, 
Aapen, c. of Colorado, cap. of Pitkin co., U.S.A., 

r. nr. StuttGfart, in Wurteitiberg, p. 9.200. 
Aminwall, or Colon, Atlantic terminal pt. of Panama 
Canal, p. 3,000. 18 . 27 & 

AtpuXLtewttship, nr. Wipian, Lancashire, Eiik;., p. 
Aawb B., Ital. sin. on Red Sea coast, 50 m. N. of Penni. 
Aaaal, L., Abyssinia, nr. G. of Tajurrah, 600 ft. below 
sca-levei, salt water. 

, r. on Nile, above Khartoum. 

, Bnt. India, area 56.000 sq. m. Br.iinna* 
putra R. flows through it ; extensive tea plaiicatioiis ; 
p. 6 ,t 22 , 90 i. Chief town, Shillong. 

Ai8»e, taf. Nizani of Hyderabad’s Dominions, S. 

India. Wellinut oil's victory over Mahrattas, 1803. 
Aaache, t. in Be^iini, prov. Brabant, p. 8,000. 

Amcb, a in the Netherlands, cap. of prov. of Drenthe, 
p. 11,500. [Belt, p. 4,500. 

— A in isl. of Fiinen, Denmark, on the Little 
par. nr. Neyland, co. Suflolk, Enjy ,11.640. 

j prov. in Dominion of Canada, W. of 

Manitoba, area 94,3^ ni. { Canadian Pacific Rly. 
runs tlirousfh it ; p. 67,385 ; cap. Regina. 
Auinibolne, i?. (1,500 m.) in Manitoba, Canada, joins 
Red R. at Wmnipcg. 

Aaainte, French Colonial .Settlement in W. Africa, on 
R. Assinie, wliicli divides Ivory and Gold Coasts. 
AmM, a in Perugia, Central Italy, birth iilace of St. 
Francis. Fine cathedral and old castle, p. 7,000 
(of commune 17,01x1;. 

Asaiut, ncimmistrative c^. of Upper Egypt, 948 in, S. 
of Cairo, p. 45,000. Contains many fme buildmgs. 
Famous for red and white pottery. 

Assouan, Assuan, or Aswan, frontier A on Nile at 
xst Cataract, Upper Egypt; ancient name Syene. 
Near It are famous rums, temples, catacombs, etc. 
Great Nile barrage works iniiiiediately above t. ; 
p, 95,000. Popular as a wuiter resort. 

gue, B. and tsl. on H. const of Virginia, U.S.A. 
r, mp, of Ecuador, S. America, area 259.000 sq. 
m., p. 150,000. 

Assamption, or Asuncion, cap. of Paraguay, p. 34.072. 
Asmi, maritime par. iii S.W. of .Sutherland. Scot. 

Loch Assyiit (7 m. long) is in the N. part. 

Astara, jr/A on tlie Caspian, at Persian frontier of 
Russia ; ifnportant trading centre. 

Astbury, imhistnal /ar. nr. Congleton, in co. Chester, 
Eng. ; silk factories ; p 20,000. 

Asten, A in Nothcrlandk, N. Brabant, p. 3,500. 

Astery, R. in Sussek, Eng., runs into sea at Hastings. 
Altl, wine A in Alessandria prov., Italy ; hne 
cathedral ; p. 39,000. 

Aston, many pars, of this name in Eng. [p. 75.042. 
Aston Manor, pari. bar. of Birminghara, Eng., 
Astorga, A In Spain, nr. Leon, p. 5,300. 

Astoria, salmon-canning A in Oregon,'*^ U.S. A., 
p. 8.3ik ; also former Vil. of Long Island, New York, 
' ’ - •i.N.Y. Ctr 


now part of the bor. of Queen’s, 
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AatHra, R. S. bf Rbrnt!, falling into Mediterranean; 
and sm. t. nt its mouth. (Biscay. 

Aeturias, ePAprov. in N. Spain, nowQciedo, on B. of 

Atacama, piwt. and dtxtrt in N. Chili, arra 39 i 575 
sq. m., p, 85,000 ; cao. Ci^iapo. Jp. 6(090 

AtakI, A in Bessarabia, Russia, on the Duster, 

AtbarL R. in Abyssinia, trib. and last affluent of 
Nile, length 500 m, (R.'s, Louisiana, 150 m. long. 

Atchafaleqya, an outlet of the Red and Mississippi 

Atchinsk, A in Siberia, p. 7,000. 

Atchlaon, c. in Kansas, cap. of co. on the Missouri, 
n. 15,000. 

Atessa, A in Italy, nr. Chietl, p. 10,905. 

Ath, A in Belgium, prov. of Hainault, p. 10,646. 

Athabaaoa. A. (740 ni.), and L. (area 3,085 sq. tn.), In 
N.W.T. Canada, both navigable by steamers, save 
at Grand Rapids, nr. mouth of Clearwater R. 

Athboy, A m co. Meath, Ireland, on R. Athboy, 
p. 2.492. 

Athelney, isl. or marsh nr Taunton, Somerset. Eng., 
between tlie R.’s Tone and Parret ; King Alfred's 
hiding place. (inonastery, p. pro. 

Athenry, A m Ireland, co. Galway; old Doiiuntcan 

Athens, cap. of Greece, most renowned c. in antiquity ; 
anr. centre of Greek art and learning ; u. 126,000 : 
also name of seven towns in U.S.A. , t. in Clarke co., 
Georgia, p. 10,245, being the site of a university. 

Atherstone, A nr. Tamworth. co. Warwick, Eng., 
*” '' ■ r, p. 18,^. 


^P- >9.133- 


(^N.W. Manchester, p. i 


Aatrabad, e, in N. (p. 95.000), chief t. of the prov. of 
that name, which has p. of ^000. mostly Turcomans. 
Afltakaft, govt. Russia on Voln, arca«i9x.937 sq. m., 
p. over 1,000,000 ; also c. on isl. 30 m. from mouth of 
Volga, p. X 90 . 000 . «, 

AMmafe B,. Kaiser Wilhelm's Land, New Guinea, an 
onn o( the Pacific Ocean. 

Afltnpaliai, til. In S. pait of ASgean Sea, 


Atherton, or Chowbent, A Lancashire, Eng., 13 ui. 

Athgarh, native state Orissa, Bengal, liuha, area 
168 sq. m. 

Athis, A in dep. Orne, France, nr. Paris, p. s.721. 

Athlit, A 111 t>alil<-e, Ihilestine; contains castle of the 
Pilgniiis, buiU by Templars, 13111 century. 

Aihlone, imlit. sta. on Shaniiuii, 80 m. W . of Dublin 
p. 6.617. rp. 21,774. 

Athmoliik, native state Orissa, Bengal, India, 

Athol, A Worcester co., Mass., U.S.A.. p. 7,061. 

Athole, (ft\t. Ill N. Perthshire, Scot., area 450 sq. ni., 
extensive deer forest. 

Athos, fHtn. Ill Koiiiiielia, European Turkey, known 
as the “ Holy Mountain,” and the “ Monks' Penin- 
sula ” : 3,000 recluses, with as niaiiy servants. 

Atby, co. A of Kildare, Ireland, on R* Barrow, 
p. 4,000. 

Anna, A in It ily, prov. Caserta, p s,ano 

Atitlan, /-., t and volciiiiic mtn m ('cntral America, 
111 Liiateinala : .ilt. of tuiii., z'j.5oj ft. 

Atkarsk, Kussi in A in govt uf Saratoff, p. 7,090. 

Atlanta, cap. and largest c. of Gcorgui, U.S A., 
|). 154,839 

Atlantic City, suniiuer resort. New Jersey, U.S.A , 
p. 49,150; also cap. oi Cass to., Iowa, p. 5.046. 

Atlantic Ocean, the iiuibt iiiiport.mt of the thiee great 
oceans, lies between the Old aiid New Worlds. It is 
0^^000 m. long, and from i.txjij to 5,000 in. liroad. 
Total arvi, i6,ixx),ooo so m Greatest depili yet 
found, 23,250 ft., nr. St. rhoiiias. W.l. 

Atlas, great wt//. r.uigc of N.W. Africa, extending 
r.300 ni.itlirough .Mororco and Algeria to Tunis 
Highest point, Tixi-ii- I'anijurt, 15,000 ft.; Jebti 
A]aslii IS 14,900 ft. higli. (uf Mt S Liias. 

Atna (or Copper), A’, in Alaska, flowing to Pacific, W. 

Atrato, R 275 ui. m Colombia, S. Aineriea, flowing 
to G. of Darien. [p i6.t)ou. 

Atrauli, A in N.W.P. India, t6 in. from Aligarh, 

Atre, A', of Cornwall, Eiig., falls into Tamar. 

Atrek or Attnick, A*, m Persia, forniing div. Iroiii 
Rub. Turkestan (050 in.), enters CuspUn riea. 

Atri, c. S. Italy, prov. Teraiiio (tlie ancient Hadn). 

A^^f A Japan, Owari, p 25,000. 

Attack. , Brit, ter.. New Guine.i. fp. 61,705, 

Attercliffe, r»b. of .Sheffield, W, R. Yorks, Hug'., 

Attica, anc. state in Greece, cap. Athens. 

Attleborough, a Bristol co., S.E. Mass., U.S.A., p. 
IX, 535 i also par. m Norfolk co., Eng., p. 8,88r. 

Attock, fort, on Indus R.. Rawal Pindi ilist., Punjab, 
p. 3,000. 

Atur, A India, Salemdis, Madras, p. 8,334. 

Aube, R. (trib. Seine, length 125 m.) and dep. in N.E. 
France, area of dept., 2.327 m;. in., p. 945.596. 

Aubeoas, A in France, dep, Ardeche, p. 8,260. 
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AulwnBUcn, French liidu<tii>l t„ 5 m. K. «i Fhris, 

AS^-lV-Alhin, t. France, dep. Avcyrone p. 9,317. 
AuUn, St, sm. t. in Isle of Jersey. 

Aubom,/aT'. co. Lincoln, Enf;..p. m 
Auburn, Goldsmith’s ** Deserted ca West- 

meath, Ireland, ro ni. from Athlope, nr. Louj^h Rea. 
Auburn, A nr. L. Owasco, Cayue;a co.. New York, 
U.S.A., P< 3P.345i (Lho t. m Andro5CO£:eln, co. 
Maine, p. i3,9<x. 

Auchi inaustriaf/., cap. Gers dep., France, p. 13,939. 
Auchlnblv, vil. in Scot., co. Kincardine, p. 510. 
Auqbinleck, //tr. Scot., nr. Ayr, p. 7,(34- 
AuchnuU, t. Scot., co. Aberdeen, p. 1,80$. 
Auchternnler, r. 13 «>, S. of Fertb. Scot., p. 3.175. 
Aucfatennuchtyi/ar. co. Fife, Scot., p. 1,853 
Auddnnd, r/r. in N. isl. of and laru^est c in N.Z., cap. 
of Colony till 1865 ; extensive trade and shipping : 
p. 67,336, (of prov.j 175,854. 

AuckUnd. (See Bishop Auckland.) 

Auckland Xsi., uniutuibited group In Southern Ocean, 
300 m. ofTN.Z., discovered by Briti->h in 1806. 

Aude, A. (140 in.) and dep. area 3,436 aq. m., in S. 

Fiance, p. 313 531, cap. Carcassonne. 

Audenshaw, industrl. r. in Lancash., Eng., p. 7.978. 
Audley, f. StaflTurdsh., Eng., nr. Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, p. 14.785- 

Aue, r. in Saxony, nr. Zwickau, p. 15,346. 

Aughrlm. (See Aghrlm.) 

Auglaize, /! in W. Ohio. V.S.A., trib. of the Maine. 
Augsburg, anc. c. in Bavaria; founded by Hmp. 

Augustus, 13 R.C. ; p. 89,100 fCroce. p. 16,800 
Augusta, fortified s/»r. in Sicily, on isl. oflf C. Santa 
Augusta, r. on Savannah R., Georgia, U.S.A , 
^ p 39.441 (18.487 negroes) fP; 

Augusta, /. on Kennebec R.. cap. of Maine, U.S.A.. 
Augustowo^ r. of Rus. Poland, on Suwalki Canal, 
p. 13,746. [Taslikent, p. 14.000. 

Auiie-Ata, f. and /i/r/, Rus. Turkestan, a6o w. N.E. of 
Aumale. r. U1 Seuie-Infdncure dep., France, p. 3,400; 
also t. Ill Algeria, p. 6,000. 

Auodh, native s/a/i, Deccan div. Bombay, India, 
area 447 sq m., p 63i9l3 : chf. t, Aundh, p, 3,500. 
Aurangabad, r. in Ilydcratiad. India, p. 36,165 (of div., 
same name, over a niilliou). Suffered severely in 
famine, 1889-1890. 

Auraiya, /. in India, N.W. Frov., Etawah dist., 


P 7..^5<». 

Auray, or Alrac, /. in Morbihan dep., Biittany, p 6,485. 
Aurich, ( in Hanover, iir. Embden, p. 6,013 
Aurilla^ mftg. r. Fniice, cap. dep. Caiital, named 
from Emperor Aurellan, p 17,459. 

Aurora, ry. c. in Kane, co. HIiiiois. U.S.A , p. 34it47. 

also C, in Lamuiub, Mtaavun, iituiiiii; C,^yi , 

also niftg. t. in Dearborn co.. Indiana, p. 3,645. 

Au Sable, A., New York. U S.A., flows from the 
Adirondack Mts. to L. ChaniTmign; also R. In 
Michigan, einptvmg into L. Huron (p. 40,000. 

Aussig, r. and Ar. in Bohemia, on the Elbe, 
Austell, St. (See St. Austell ) 

Austerlitz, r. Austrui, pruv of Moravia, where 
Napoleon gaincLl a decisive victory over Austria and 
Russia in 1805. P 3,75'>- 

Austin, c<»A c. of Texas. U S.A., on R. Colorado, p. 
33.358: also t. in Muincsota, on Red Cedar K., 

or Toobqoal Isles, a vqlcanic 
group in Polynesia, S. Pacific ; French Protaaorate, 


Australasia, div. of Oceania, comprehending Aus- 
tralia. Tasmania, New Zealand, and a number of 
adjacent Isles. 

AttwraUa, is/., Uigest In tlic world, length, £. to W. 
3,500 m., brsadtii, x.950 hi.; total area, 3.974.581 sq. 
m.i first visit by Europeans in >606, tiien called 
New Holland ; Cook foriually took possession for 
Britain ui yyo. The five (HiUtiCid ulvs. are New 
S. Wales, Queonslaiid, Victoria. S. Australia, and 
Western Australia ; rasmama was Included, but 
New Zealand did nor come into the compass of the 
Coqubonwealth inaugurated in 1901, when the enure 
population of AustraTw was computed at 3! mllUons ; 


Australia, Western, formerly known as the fiwow R. 
Settlement; occupies tlie entire Western part ofi 
Australia. From north to south it extends 
miles, and from east to west about 1.000 miles, 

1. Perth, on the Swan k, ; p. (of State) 380,316; 
area 97S.920 sq. in. The chief products of the Stati? 
are gold, ^wool, pearls, timber, fruit, wheat, coal, 
frozen meat. etc. 

Australian Alps, m/n. range in T.. of Victoria anA 
N S.VV., ruiiiuiig nearly parallel with coast; Mt. 
Kosciusko, 7,336 ft. 

Australian, Bi^t, Great, an indentation on Australian 
S. coast, between C. Catastruphe and C. Arid. 
Australian Pyrenees, the Western part of the Aus- 
tralian Alps, In Victoria, are sometimes so Chtted- 
Australind. post /. West Austniha, Wellington dn>t. 
Austria, Archduchy of, hereditary Uomatn of A 
Imperial family ; divided by K. Hns into Upper and 
Lower A., prd\„. of Austna-Hungary. 
Austria-Hungary, an extensive empire in Central) 
Europe. SCncc 1867 Austria and Hungary has-^ been, 
united mider one sosercign, but each has .its own 
laws, p.irliamcnt. and iiiintsters. Vienna is the 
iin]>rrial cap. ; Buda-Pesth is tlic cap. of Hm^sary ; 
p. Austria, 39,372,000 ; Hungarj', 31,340,000. 

Autun, r Fraiu,e, the ancient Augiistnduriiun, dep. 

Saoiu‘-('t -Loire, Roman remains, p. 15,764. fCantal- 
Auvergne, old French /jw . now Puy-de-D6me and 
Auvergne Mtns., braiudi of Cevennes in above 
region : highest peak, Mt. Dor, 6.188 ft. 

Aux Cayes, r Hayti, W Indies, p 9,000 (tB,9ox. 
Auxerre, industrial r. Fraiicc, cap. dep. Yonne, p. 
Auxonne, fortified A Frince, dep. C6te d'Or, on k. 
ba6nc, p. 6,706. 

Ava, e. on the Irawadi R., Burma, Asia, fonncrly cap, ; 
many pagodas, now rums, p. 8,000, also t on 
Shikoku Isl . Japan, fine harbour. 

Avalon, /. in Franco, dep. Vonne, p. 6,soa 
Avalon, in S.E. Newfoundland. 

Avebury, /ar and vi4 of Wilts, nr. Marlbcxough, 
famous for its DruicKcat remains, p. 807. 

Aveiro, s//. /. Portugal, wine-producing prov. of Boira,. 

p. 8,860; of prov 391,536. Imkt. t, p. 9S»- 

Avele^,/ar. nr. Purfleet, co. Essex, Eng., fonuorh^ & 
Avellino, f. Italy, cap, of prov, of same name, con- 
taining inonastery resorted to by pilgrims to hnagw 
of Virgin Mary, p, (of t.) 23,790, (or prov.) 403, Sw, 
Averno, A. in Italy, 10 in. W. of Naples, crater of 
extinct volcano. 

AveroQ, nn Alpine valley of Switzerland, W. of the 
Engacline also a trib. to the Hintcr-Rhein. 

Averaa. garrison L m Italy, prov. of Caserta, p. 93,477- 
Averysboro’, vil. in N. Carolina, U.S.A., where 
Sherman repulsed the Fctlerais under Hardee in 1885. 
Aves (Bird Isla), a group m the Caribbean Sea. be- 
longing to Venezuela. 

Aveyron, dep. S France, on rim of Central PlatcaUp 
watered by Rivers Lot, Aveyron, and Tara* capi. 
Kodoz : p. 383^074. 

Aviano, sm t. in prov. of Udine, Italy, 46 ro. N.E. 
of Venice. 

Avigliana, $m. t, in Italy, prov. Turin, p. 4,500 
Avigliano, t. in S. Italy, prov. Potonza, on the Bianco 
R . p 18.5001 

Avignon, on Rhone, clif. t. in dep. V.mc!use, S.E. 
France. Residence of Popes from and 

atiti-Popes 1378-1418 ; p 4^.304- 
Avila, t. on K. Aila}a, Sp.iin (p. 1,713); in pro\‘. of 

line; area, 2,570 mj. m., p. 200, c. 

A^eSf/err in prov. of Oviedo, Sp;un, p. 13,749. TStioix 
A^xitea, A »r. Oporto, on the Dtrtiro, Portugal, p* 
Avedona, or Valona, nearest spt. in Albania to Italy, 
p. 6,000. 

Avoca, or Ovoqa, picturesque R. at|4 vale in co. 
Wicklow ; R. enters Irish bea nr. Arklow ; also t. io- 
Victoiia, CO Gladstone, p. i,3oo: also sm. t. in Tas- 
mania, co. Cornwall, p. 280 ; also t. in P^nnsylvanui, 
U.S.A., p,^ 5,500- 

Avola, j^Abn l^. coast Sicily, nr. Syracuse, p. z6.ooo. 
Avon, locA, in Scotland, co. Banff, in the GrampUus. 

* Avon, A’, in Wilts and llanris, Eng., 65 in. ; also R. 
enter. Bristol Chonl., .iftcr Bowing Bo m., 7 m. W. of 
Bristol; also R. flowing from NortluiQts through 
Warwick, Leicester, and Worcester to Severn ai 
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Tewkesbury ; also R. in Monmouth and R. In Gla* 
morgaii, Wales, falling: into Swansea Bay; alsosni. 
K.'s in Scotland, off of Annan, Clyue, Spey, and 
Firth of Fortlu 

Avondale, par. In Scotland, co. Lanark, contains 
Stratliavon t., p. 5.033; also suburb of Cinciiiiiatt, 
Avonmouth, oiBristol. [Ohio, U.S.A. 

Avon Plains, aj^r. towusht^ of Victoria, 175 in. N.W. 
of Melbourne, p. 4,5tx). 

Avranches, t. on St. Michael’s B.. France, p. 7.784. 
Awaji, tmtns. isl, (Japanese) at entry of Inland Sea, 
area 918 sq. m., p. aoo.000; highest peak, Yuriin- 
bayaina, i,(^ ft. 

Awe, Loch |i6 sq. ni.l, Ar^llsh., Scotland, 8 m. W. of 
Inverary, bordered by Ben Cruachan. 

Awomorf, t, Japan, Niphon Isl. on liay of same name, 
Axar, ffordf N. Iceland. [opp. Yes.so, p« 23,500. 

Axbrldg^e, ^r. co. Somerset, Eiik'. nr. Wells, p. 6,012. 
Axe, R. HI Somerset, rising in tlic Mendip Hills, and 
falling into the Severn: also K. rising nr. Chtlding- 
ton, Dorset, and entermg the English Channel at 
Axmouth in Devon. 

Axedale, t. Victoria. Bendigo co.. nr. Sandhurst, p. 550. 
AxtXf/ortd. t. in Netherlands, prov. Zeeland, p. 3,200. 
Axholm^ /r/r ojl in N.W. Lines., Eng., formed by 
Rivers Trent, Don, and Idle, and coiuprising seven 
parishes, includiiig Hpworih. 

Aidm, t. on Gold Coast, Bnt. W. Africa, 73 m. W. of 
Cape Coast Castle. 

Axininster, t. in Honiton div. of Devonshire. Eng., p. 

over 3,000 : formerly famous for its carpets. [R.. p. 680. 
Axmouth, vt!. Devon, nr Colytun, at in. of Axe 
Axum, anc. /. in Tigre, Abyssini.i, formerly the cap., 

p. 5,200. 

Ay or Ai, t. France, dep. Marine, nr. Rheims. p. s,soa 
Ayacucho, A in Peru. Founded by Piaarro in 1539, p. 
20,000 : cap. of dep. of same name (area 18,185 ni., 

p. 310,000). [straw iimfrs., u. 11,048. 

Aylesbury, cap. of Bucks., Eng., noted for Uce and 
Aylsafora, A Kent, Eng., p. 17,8^. 

Aylaham, mh/. A Norfolk, Eng., p. 2,94a 
AvTi co. a at mouth of K. Ayr, 40 ro. S. GUisgow, 
Bums bom near here, 1759 ; p. 32,985. One or the 
Ayr Burghs. [Scotland. 

Ayrshire (1.14a sq. m., p. 268,332), maritime co. m S.W. 
Ayton. coast /ar. co. Berwick, Scotl., n. 1,577. 
Ayuthia, or Yuthia, former cap. of Siam, on R. 

Meham, 50 ni. N. of Bangkok, p. 50.000. 

Axamgariui, or Azimgarh, A and disc, in N.W.P.. 
Gorakhpur div., India, p. (of t.) 19,00a (of dist ) 
1,500.000; extensive indigo factories. [p. 3.500. 

Azamora, sp/. at mouth of R. Morbeya, Morocco. 
Azangoroi A in the basin of L. Titicaca, Pern, an un- 
portant place in the time of Incas. 

Axcaput 2 aIco, wiV. of Mexico, 5 m. W. of the cap. 

Once an old Aztec town and slave market. 
AzerbaUan (39,000 sq. m.. p. 2,000,000), N.W. prov. of 
Persia, bounded N. by the Aras R. 

Azerley, w7. nr. Ripon, Yorks, Eng., p. 640. 

A-zhe-ho, A Manchuria, 30 m. S. of the Sungari R., 
p. 30,00a 

Azores, or Western Isis., Portug. group in Mid* 
Atlantic, 1,500 m. W. of Ireland, and 1,700 E. ot 
Nova Scotia ; area 922 sq. m.. p. 255.594; cap. Ponta 
Delgada, in St. Michael 

Azov, or Azof, Russ, sea and pt. on R. Don near its 
mouth, p. VI, 000. Length of the Azof Sea (which 
communicates with the Black Sea), 220 m. [p. 7.05a 
Azpeitla, A in Spain, prov. Guipuzcoa ; iron infts., 
Azuayi prev. of Ecuador, area 3,870 sq. m., 
p. 132,000; cap. Cuenca. [p. 8,000. 

Azul, Italy, co/. in S. Argentina, prov. Buenos Ayres, 
Azurxim do Belm (or Mxngualde), A in ^rtugal, 

p. 4 > 300 . 

Azusa, A in Lu Angeles, S. California, p. 2,80a 
Azwang, or Atzwang, A in the Tyrol, Austria, nr. 
Bosen, p. 3.417. 4.320. 

^zzoBO, A in the Udine prov., Italy, nr. St. Vito, 

e 

B 

Baalbec, e. Syria, foot of Anti-Lebanon, known as the* 
ancient Heliopolis; ruins of** Temple of the Sun,” 
built ty Antoninus Pius; pres. p. 5.00a 


Baar, vi/. in Switzerland, eft m. N. of Zug, p. 4-000; 
elevated region in S.W. Wurtemberg, and S,£. 
Baden, above headwaters of R. Danube and 
Neckar. 

Baarderedeel, A in Friesland, Netherlands, p. 6,103. 

Babi^ promontory on W. coast of Asia Minor, entrance 
of G. of Adiainytliium. 

Babadagh, A in Rouinania, Dobmdjadist., p. 7,00a 

Babakanda, A in Foolag Country, W. Africa, p. ix.soa 

Babelmandeb, Strait of ("Gate of Tears"), uniting 
Red Sea to Indian Ocean, 90 111. broad. In it the 
Isl. of Perim (Bnt.). Ip. 4.400. 

Babingreda, viA in Slavonia, Austria-Hungary, 

Babuyan ilsla., group in Pacific Oc. N. of Luzon, m 
the Philippines, p. 9.00a 

Babylon, anc. cap. of the Assyrian Empire in the 
Euphrates Valley, about 60 ni. 5 . of Bagdad ; 
Hillah now occupies a ixirtion of its site; also a 
modem t. in Long Island, New York, U.S.A., 

B/acIc^^y, the expansion of Charles R., now largely 
filled in. and forming wealthy suburb of Boston, 
Mass., U.S.A. 

Back, or Back’s R. (called also Great Fish R.), 360 m. 
long, in Bnt. N. America, falls into Arctic Ocean. 

Backergunge, d£s/. in Dacca, div. of Bengal, Brit. 
India, area 3,649 sq. m., p. 2,290,000. |p. 8,500. 

Backnang, A Wurtemberg, Germany, nr. Stuttgart. 

Bacup, mftg. A in S. E. Lancashire, Eng., so m. from 
Manchester, p. 22,324. 

Badagara, A India, Chalabar dist.. p. 8,560. 

Badagry. A nr. Lagos, in W. Africa, cn the G. of 
Benin, formerly a great slave ]iort. p. 10,00^ 

Badaioz, fortified e. on Guadi,tti.t K.. Spam ; stormed 
by British under Wellington in 181a ; p. so.coa prov. 
popularly called Lower Estremadura, on S.W, 
frontier of Spain, p. 520,00a 

Badakshan, sin. Afghan S/a/o between Hindu Kush 
and upper Oxus, cap. Faizabad. Estimated 
p. loo.ooa 

Badalona, A in Spain, prov. Barcelona, p. 19,165. 

Badeck, Jp/. C. Breton, Isl , Br.is d’Or, p. 450. 

Baden, Grand Duchy of S.W Germany. 5,821 sq. m., 

f i. 2,141,000; mines, miner.il springs, two universities 
Heidelberg and Freiburg) ; chf. t. Carlsruhe. 

Baden, or Oberliaden, watering place in Aargau, 
Switz., p. 4,000 ; also watering place (Badeii-bei- 
Wieii), 1401. S.W. of Vienna, p. 12,447- 
Baden-Baden, famous Spa in Black Forest, Germany ; 

noted for its mineral springs ; p. 22,066. 

Badenoch, extensive Wrren mountainous dist. in 
Inverness-shire, Scotl., 33 m. long, 27 m. wide. 
Badenweiler, watering place in>Grand Du.chy of 
Baden, western end of Black Forest, resident 
p. 1,000; visited by 5,000 people annually. 
Badminton, seal oi Duke of Beaufort, in Gloucester- 
shire, and village ; A in India. Amrasti dist, Berar, 
p 6,50a 

Buong, state and sPt. Bali, Malay Archin., p. 130,00a 
Badulia, cap. of Uva, Ceylon, in tea-planting dist., 
p. 5,600, 

Baena, A in Spain, prov. of Cordova, p. 14.50a 
Baesrode, t. in Belgium, E. Flanders, p. 4,05a 
Baeza, A in Spain, 22 ni. N.E. of Jaeii ; p. 16,00a 
Baffin or Banin's Bay, great gulf west of Greenland, 
communicating with the Atuntic by Davis Strait, 
and by Smith Sound with the Arctic Ocean ; ex- 
plorer! by Baffin, an Englishman, in 1616 ; open four 
months in the year (June- Sept.). Baffin’s Land, a 
promontory of barren land W. of the Bay. 

Bagalhot, A in India, Kalidji dist., Bombay, p. i3.Q5a 
Bagamoya, spe. and tradg. A on £. African coast, nr. 

Zanzibar, p. 15,000. [p. 15.00a 

Bagharla, or Bagberla* A in Sicily, nr. Palermo, 
Bagdad, famous c. cm K. Tigris. Asiatic Turkey, 
500 |ni. from the sea, cap. of anc. Saracen empire, 

. 145.000. The vilayet of Bagdad stands between 
ersla and the Syrian Desert, includes scmie of the 
most fertile lands in the valleys of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, and has a p. of Soaooo Moslems, 5aooo 
Jews, and 8,000 Christians. 

Bagenalztowm or Bagull’a Town, A, co. Carlow, on 
the R. Barrow, Ireland, p. e,x4x, [how landed. 
Bagenbun Head, co. Wexford, Ireland, where Strong 
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Btfhdhaad or BhBgeUuuul, dist. of Central India. 
£ of Bundalkhand, area. zx,334 sq. m,. p. x.554i577* 
Poor noil, suffers from famine 
BaglU^ r., CO. Flint. N. Wales, nr. Holywell, p. 3.500. 
Barlen or Bagaten, dist. of Dutch coL of Java (south 
me), area 933 sq. m.. p. nearly a million ; producing 


sugar, etc. 

Bagnaoivmllo. /. in Italy, prov. Ravenna, p. T5.roa 
Bagnam, t, S. Italy, prov. Reggio; wme. lumey. 
p. it.ooo. 

Bagaferee de BIgone, watering place, French 
^renees ; mineral springs and hot baths, p. to.rao. 

" ^ de Luebe^ t., dep. Haute Garonne, 

France : noted for its thermal springs ; p. 4.000. 
Btfnee oe Chable, watering place m Canton Valais, 
^Itzerland. p. 5,000. [p. za,a5a 

Bagni de Lucca, t. in Italy, xi m. N. of Lucca, 
BagiuMt-Ripoll, suburb of Florence, Italy, p. 10.500. 
Bagnbles, dep. of Orme, France, mineral baths. 

p« X4fOoo 

Banolet, suburb of Paris, France, p. 7, too. 

Bn^ttdlo^ A in Hedmont, N. Italy, p. 6,8zo. 

Bagollno, t., N. Italy, prov. Brescia, sulphur springs, 
p.'4,ooa [Wmnlpeg. 

Bag^ stH. in C.'inada on C.P. Ry., 71 ni. W. of 
Baganot, vil in Surrey, Eng., adjoining the famous 
heath which runs along the Berkshire border. 

Brit, chain 01 ts/s., W. Indies ; first land In 
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BaJaghar, e. In India, on HooghU R., p. xa^soa 
Balagbat, dist., Mt. India, Nagpur Div., Central 
Prov. ; area 3,139 m. m. p. 386.704. 

Balaklava, Port on Crimean coast. Famous diaige ol 
tlie Light Brigade, Oct. sfeth. 1854; p. 750, [16,000. 

Balakovo, river Port on die Vc%a, &.£/ Russia, p. 
Balapur, t. in India, Akola dist., Behar ; p. 19,050. 
BaJaainore, t. 50 m. N. of Baroda, Bombay, India. 

p. ro.ooa [alt., 6,7fe fk. 

Balaaor Mt., Isolated mtns. in Malabar dist. of India, 
Balaeor,/ort in Oritsa, Bengal, India, p. 31.000; cap. 


of State of same name, area a, 066 sq. m., p. x,ooo,Qoa 
alaton Lake, or Flatten Sea, the largest L. in Hungary, 
so m. S. W. of Buda. Lenf^h 48 in., average breadth. 


New World sighted by Columbus, extending 780 m. 
from Florida to Turk’s Isis. ; p. 56.000 ; they have a 
collective cap., Nassau. New Providence. 
Bahawalpur, nat. /. and State on Sutlej R.. Punjab, 
India: area of State. 17.385 sq. m., p. 730,663; cap. 
63 m. from Mooltan. p. 18,635 
Bahia, or San Salvador, second largest c, in Brazil, 

g reat spt. and trading centre, p. soo.ooo ; cap. of 
tate of the same name covering 164,640 sq. m., and 
containing p. of two millions. (p. 3,000. 

Bahia Homla, sPt. on N. coast of Cuba, W. of Havana, 
Bahlingen, wurtemberg, nr. Stuttgart, p. 3.500. 
Bahn, t. in Priissut, S. of Stettin, p. 3,315. 

Bahraich, t. in Oudh. Faizabad uiv., India, p. 37.000; 
cap. of Baliraich dist. ; area 3,680 sq. ni., p. over a 
million. 

Bahrein Isla., group fin Persian C.. under British pro- 
tection. Famous pearl fislierius ; cap. Manainelu 
Bahr-el-Abaid, the White Nile. (Nile. 

Bahr-el*Obaaal, one of the chief trih. of the White 
Babr'-el-Hllex, “ the waters of Mcrom," L. on Upper 
R. Jordan, Palestine. 


4 m., empties into the Danube. 

Balayan, t. at head of G. of Balayan, Luaon, 
Flifhppme Isis., p. 34,700. [p. 3.000, 

Balbrlggan, wst. PL, Ireland, 90 m. N. of Dublin, 
Balby, t. Eng., nr. Doncaster, W. R. Yorks, p. 11,571. 
Balcfutha, t. nr. Dunedin, N. Zealand, p. 1,350. 

Bald Hilla, t. in Victoria, 115 ni. H. of Mettmume, 
p. B50; Bald Head Peak, Victoria, alt. 4,695 ft., 
highest pt. in Dividing Range ; Bald Mtn., peak in 
Front Range, Colomdo, U.S.A. alt. 13,000 ft. 
Baldock, t. in Herts co., Eng., on the Great Noitb 

t,86o sq. m., p. 319,000, group in 
Mediterranean oiTS.W. coast of Spam; cap. Fabiia. 
BaJeatrate, t. Sicily, 93 m. W. of Palermo, p. 3,450. 
Baleswar R., one of the cliief distributaries of the 
Ganges to B. of Bengal. 

Balfruab, trading t. in Maaandaran, Persia, nr. 

Caspian Coast, p. 50.000. [springs, p. x,5aa 

Balgach, viL Switzerland, nr. St. Gall; sulphur 
Balgonie, stn. on C.P. Ky. in Canada, 341 m. W. 
W^uiipeg. 

Bali, isl. £. of Java, in Dutch E. Indies, area 9,040. 
sq. m., p. 1,350,000; mamly engaged in agri- 
culture. [Mannoia, p. so, 00a 

Balikisri, trading t. in Asia Minor, above the Sea of 
Balkans, rntn, range between Danulie and iCgean 


, Russian fresh-water L, (13,700 sq, m.), sixth 

largest in the world. Frozen Nov.-May ; 40111. wide, 
skirted by Trans-Siberian Ky. ; separates Irkutsk 
prov. from Transbaikalia. 

Baildmi, t. nr. Bradford, W R. Yorks, Eng., p. 6,043. 

Bailleul, /. so m. N.W. of Lille, N. France, p. 15,000. 

Bain, t., France, dep. llle-et-Vilainc, nr. Kheims, 

Baireuth. (See Bayreuth.) [p. 5,000. 

Bairut. (See Beyrout.) [p. 284,055. 

Baltool, or Betul, dist. and f.. Central Prov., IndU, 

Baixas, L, France, Pyreiioes-OnenMles, p. 3.500, 

Baja, t. on Danube, 90 in. S. of Budapest, p. so,ooo. 

Bagiur, dtst. of Afghanistan, S. 01 Hindu Kush, 

p. 130,000. 

Bakargaith 6f Dacca. Bengal, India, p. 3,300,000. 

BakaU} orl^kova, t. in Mnld.ivia, Kouniania, p. 30,00a 

Bakchiserai, or Bakbteheserai, old cap. of Tarur 
Khans in Crimea, S. Russia, p. 16,500. 

Bakel, French t. in W. Africa on K. Senegal, p. 3,995. 

Baker, c. of Oregon, U.S.A., mining, p 6,063. 

Baker Isl., Polynesia, Pacific Ocean, belongs to U.S. ; 
Baker Mts., 7 m. N. frontier of Washington ter., 
U.S. A. ; alt. lojoo ft. * * 

Bakewell, t. on R. Wye, nr. Chatsworth and Haddon 
Hall, Derhysh., Eng., p. 3,078. [60 m. long. 

Bakhteg^an, or NirU, salt L. of Pars prov., Persia, 

Bakony.Wald, min. range and in Hungary, 

S. and W. of the Danube, formerly resorted to by 
robtws. 

Baku, Russian petroleum t. and port on Caspian sea, 
p. 190 , 000 1 prov. covers parts of the plains of the 
Caucasus, p. nearly a million. 

Bala, /. nr. Denbigh, and L. in Merioneth, N. Wales, 
emptying into the Dee ; p. of t., x.537. 


rpas-ses. 

Nadir- Derbend. Kaniabad, Shipka, and Trajan. 
Balkan Peninsula, dtst. S.L, Europe, occupied by 
Turkey and other States, including the r^ions S. or 
the Save and Danube. Often used politically to 
Uidicate the ground covered by the Balkan States; 

Servia, Bulgaria, Montenegro, and European 
Turkey, sometimes also including Roumeha, and 
parts of Grcfcc**. 

Balkash, salt Z... Asiatic Russia, nr. frontier of 
Western Mongolia; called also Tenghiz. Receives 
the 111 R., but has no outlet, length 345 ni. by 55 ni. 
wide. 

Balkh, dist. of Afghan Turkestan, between the 
Kabul and the Oxus; corresponding to the ancient 
Bactria ; rival of Nineveh and Babylon. The chief 
c. Balkh (pres. p. 6,000) associated with Zoroaster, 
called the “Mother of Cities,” jhenghiz Khan 
destroyed it in 1320. 

Bailabhpur, suburb of Serampur, Hooghli dist., 
Ballach Loch, Scotland, co. Perth. JIiidM. 

Ballachulish, x'{/., Scotland, on S. shore of L. Leven, 
N.E. of Oban, co. Argyll, slate quarries nr., 
p 1,150. [reagh. p. r.soo. 

Ballaghadereen, t. in Ireland, co. Mayo, nr. Castle- 
Ballan, t. Victoria, co. Grant, 45 ni. N.W. Melbourne^ 
p- 950. 

Ballaiigelch, t. Victoria, Villiers co., p 863. 
Balhutrae, maritime par., Scotland, co. Ayr, 
p. z,o8a [Madras.. 

BaVapall, forest reserve, India. Cuddapah disk, 
Ballarat, c. Victoria, 70 m. N.W. Melbourne^ 
Important goldfield dist., p. 47,410 
Balias, t. Upper Egypt, on the Nile, p. x,27a 
Ballater, vil., Auerdeenslnre, .Scotland, nr. the 
Royal Highland residence of Balmoral, p. 1,347. 
Balleen, p^. in co. Kilkenny, Ireland, p. 1,500. 
Ballenatadt, t. In Duchy of Anhalt, at foot of Lower 
t Harz, Germany, p. j;,ooa 

Ballla, t. and dist. Brit. Ind., Benares div. of N.W. 


‘t.) 16^, (of dist.) 950, 

1., in BalUcottin Bay, co. Cork, IrelandL 
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fiallieitoD, or CrosshiU, in Scotland, co. Lanark, 
min^. p. S.X 5 X. 

BaUlna, spt. on Moy R.. co. Mayo, Ireland, p. 4.505: 

abot. on Kichknond R.. ca Roik, N.S.W.. p. a.800. 
BalliMunuok, vtl. co. Longford, Ireland, nr. Killala: 

here French surrendered to Lord Cornwallis in 1798. 
BaUina^oe. t. Ireland, in 00. 's Galway and Kos* 


BalUBaMoe. t. Ireland, in 00. 's Galway and Kos* 
Coramon-; Uve cattle fair, p. 5.000. 

BntMndery, ic. Ireland, co. Londonderry, falls into 
Loegh Neitgh; also par. on its banks, p. a, 40a 


SaUlngiy, ^r. Scotl., co. rife, p. 9,2x4. nr. Loch 
Geliy. (p. b,840. 

BaUinrobe, mkt. t. Ireland, on R. Robe, cu. Mayo, 
Baaiond’Alaace, mfHs. (4.101 ft.) in Vosges, France; 
Ballon de Guebwillcr, highest peak ot Vosges, Upper 
Alsace, 4,^ ft. 

Ball’s Bluff, on the Potntn.'ic R.. Virginia, U,S.A., 
whtAe Confbdefates gamed a victory m 1861. 

Bail^oa Spa, ivnr. pL Sarotoga co.. New York. 

Baiiy Lot^^!^cland. co. Roscommon, nr. Castle* 
te»gh4 |a very large number of I^ish pars, have 
this prefix, 'Which means a town or place). (1.47^ 
Bfdlycastle, spt. and mkt. e., Ireland, co. Antrim, p. 
Bal^delotaier, or Kilrewam, par. co. Cork, Ireland, 
p. 1,154. 

BaUj^onagan Bay, Ireland, ca Cork, nr. Castletown i 
dshmg viT on bank. 

BallyeOa Bay, Ireland, co. Clare. LDei^. 

Ball^nboy, K. Ireland, co. Clare, flows into Lough 
Ballymahon, /. Ireland, co. Longford, on K. Inny, 
p. 870. 

BaAlirmena, mkt. r. Ireland, co. Antrim, on the R. 

Bfaid ; linen trade, p. j 1,376. fof Belfast, p. 3.100. 
Bally moaey, mkt. t. Ireland, co Antrim, 40 m. N.W. 
Ballymote, iiikt. t. Ireland, co. Sligo, p. i.soa 
BaHyna«arrigy,wi/. Ireland, co. westmeatti, on Royal 
Ganal, p. 50a [Galway ; also t. co. Down, p. 1,350. 
Bidlynaiunch, par. and L. and A*., Ireland, co. 
Batlvneaa Bay, Ireland, co. Donegal. 

Ballyporeen, Wf 4 Ireland, ca Tipiierary, p. 640. 
fiallynisgeC) mkt. t. Ireland, co. Kilkenny, p. 752. 
BaUyalMUlion, tpi. Ireland, co. Donegal, mouth nf R. 

Enie ; sahnon fishery, p. 3,000. (550 

BalmacleUan, par. m Scotland, co. Kircudbnght, p. 
Balmain, of Svdney, N.S.W., n. 31.450 

Balmax-Ujoeroa, t. Hungary, 14 ni. W. at I>eln-rcziM, 
^p. it.ooa 

BMmerlao, par. Scotland, on R. Tay. N. Fife, n. ifCB. 
Balmeml, zni. Victoria, Dundas ca, 90401 w. Mel- 
bourne. {Abonleenshire. 

Balmaral, royai residence, on R. Dec, Scotland. W. 
Ba te a h u a , smL tsl. W. Scotland, Jura, co. Argyll, slate 
quarries. 

Balotra, e. in Jodhpur, st. Kajputana, India, p. 7,975. 
Balqaliidder, ;dar. ScotUnnd, co. Perth (includes vii. of 
Loch-eam Head}, p. 664. [the Mutiny, p. T5,ooa 
BatMmpiir, t. India, Gondadist. of Oude, loyal during 
BairanaM, t. N.S.W., on Murrunibidge R., p. 1,504. 
Balaall Heath, t. Worcestershire, Eug. (suburb of 
Birmingham, p. 39,888. 

Bsdta. one of the Shetlnnd 7 r/r , Scotland, to the E. 01 
Uist; alsot, Russian Poland, on Kodynia k„ p. 97.419. 
fiiJtiat an tsl. off the coast of Scydiia, which gave its 
oame to the Baltic Sea. 

Baltic 4Uid North Sea Canal, from the Elbe to the 
North Sea at Kiekconstmcted by Germany, at a cost 
of j6S,ooo,ooo, between 1887 and 1895 for strategic 
usa [Fmland. 

Baltic Port, sm. spt. of Russia, in Esthonia, nr. G. of 
Baltic Proinnoes. The three Russian Govts, of Conr- 
land, Esthonia, Livonia, and St. Petersburg ; German 
sinch spoken aloiw the coast, though the boo^Jand 
has been greatly Kussiamsed in recent years.' 

Baltic Sea, inLind sea, Europe, an arm of the 
Atlantic, enclosed by Russia, Gctmaiiy, Sweden. 
Denmark; 90010. long; greatest widlh aoo m., area 
i^Q^ooo sq. Tpi 

Baltlmora, sml. spt. Ireland, co. Cork, qv. C. Gear; 
also a and spt. In Maryland, U.S.A., near head ef 
Chesapeake my; fine harbour; extensive trade u 
to. sSBi^S : ^ townships In various parts of 

th^.S. A. ; also t. in Northumberland, eo. OntaHo, 
p. 3 > 4 oo. 


BaltinglaM, mkt. t. Ireland, on R. Stamey, co. 
Wicklow, p. X.200. [Indus, p. 60,000. 

Baltistan, or Little llbet prm. Cashmlr, Upper 

Baluihistain, country. Asia. S. of Afghanistan, between 
India and Persia, largely a desert, cap. Khelet. 
Estimated area 13^000 sq. nu, p. 8oo,eoa Bnt. 
garrison at Quetta. 

Balvanet, t. in Potenah.jprov. Italy, p. 330a [Teath. 

Balvay, R4, Scot. co. Perth, northem branch of R. 

Bamangwato, State of S. Africa, E. of Kalahari 
l.)esert. at source of Limixipo R., fiechuanaland 
Protectorate, area (with fiatwana) xeD,ooo sq. m., 
p. 400.00a [producing, 100 ni. N.N.E. of Afnbrix. 

Bamba, (. and prov. Congo, W. Africa; cofifhe 

Bambara, negro territory. French W. Aftica, cap. 
Sego, on Niger ; p. a.ooQ.ooa fn. 1,051. 

Bambeque, t. France, dep. Nord, nt. iJ^unl'irk, 

Bamberg, t. in Upper Franconia, on R. Regidtz, 
p. 41,606. lEng., z6 ni. S.E. of Berwick. 

Bamborough, vt/. and castle on Nortiuimbrian coast, 

Bambuk or Bambotik, geld and iron dtst. in. Setter 
gambia, W. Africa, has French stations, inhabitants 
MaiuHngoeii. 

Bamian, t. and m/n. pass, Afghanistan, N.W. of 
Cabul. Rock-cut oavi^ and colossal Buddhist 
statues. 

Bamm, fortified t. in Persia, S.E. Kerman, p. 10,000. 

Bammako, Bomoko, Bammaku, or Bammakou, 
French stn. on Upper Niger, W. Africa, formerly an 
imponant native town of the Bambara State. 

Bamoni, t. in Rangpur dis., Bengal, India, p. 6,895. 

Bamptbn, 4 nr. Tiverton, to. Devon; mkt. nr. 
W'ltiicy, co. Oxford; and vil. on K. Lowthev, eo. 
Westmorland, Eng. 

Bamra, feudatory state, N.W. Prov, India, area 
1,988 sq. in., p. 123,380. 

Banagber, 4 on Shannon, Ireland, p t, 900 . 

Banana, 4 and poit nr. mouth of Congo R., Africa: 
also Sm. t. in Ferguson co., Queensland, 300 m. N. ol 
BrisEinc. [Africa, belongitig toGt. Bnt. 

Banana Isis., sm. group nr. Siena Leone, N.W. 

Bananal Isl., cm R. Aragtiny, Braxil, leimth am> m., 

Banas, R. m Kajputana, India, 300 ni. ^idditt m. 

Banat. dist. in Hungary, between the Danube, Iweiss, 
and Maros; chf. t.. Teinesvar. [Ireland, p. 5^100. 

Banbridge, linen mftg. 4 on Bann R., co. Douii, 

Banbury, 4 Oxfordsb. So m. from London, famous for 
Us Cross, cakes, ale, and cheese, p. 13,463. 

Banoa, 4.458 sq- tn.. p. toaooo: fafiuMis tfai iTrA m 
Dutch E. Indies, off coast of Sumatra. 

BanchoTT, 4 in co. Kincardine. Scotl., p. 1,633. 

Banda, 4, N.W. Prov. India, Almhabad Div., 
p. 93,000; cap. of barren dist., area 3,060 sq. m.. 

£ 631,337; greatly decreased through >fhmin« during 
St decade. 

Banda Isis., group in Moluccas, D. E. Indies, produce 
nutmi^ and mace. p. 6.ooe. 

Banda Oriental. (Sec Uruguay.) 

Banda Sea, in Malay Archqielago, N, of Timor. 
Bandawe, Wkxrr. stn. on Lake Nyasu. Central Africa. 
Bandelkband, or Bundelkhand (39,351 sq. m., p. 3| 
miliions), a group of native States in N.W. Prov. , India. 
Bander Abbasi, formerly Goinbrun, 4 of Persia cn 
P. Gulf, very insalubiious, p. zo.ooo. 

Bander Lingah, c\\. port for prov. of Laristan, Pmian 
Gulf, p. ias6o. 

Bandon, 4 on Bandon R., co Cork, Ireland, p. 9,830. 
Bancros, 4 m Alicante, ^am, p. 3.995. 

Banff, CO, 4 on Moray Firth, Scotland, 50 m. N. of 
Aberdeen, p 3 , 83 E. 

BanS-Hnnyad, wAt. 4 , co. Koloss, Hungary, p. 4,50a 
Baadfstaire 1630 sq. m., p. «x,402). mancime m n.E. 
Scotland, 

Banga, 4 »n Jalandhar dht., Punfah, Indio, p. 4,565. 
Bangalore, jort. t. in Mysore. India, p. *551,030 7 de- 
creased X3 per cent, through pta|^a mfliiag last 
decade). 

Banganapalle, state in S. India, hr. Madras, p. 33,379. 
Bangkok, cap. of Siam, on Mcnam R., so in. from the 
sea. Great trade, p. 628,675. 

Bangor, 4 jane of the Carnarvon boronghs) on Menal 
Straits, N. Wales, port for Penrhyn ‘slate quaYTies, 
p. XX, 9^ ; also wht. pi. nr. Belfast, ca Down, freUind, 
p. 5,993, also port on Penobscot K., MhUio, U.&A., 
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p. rz,85o; also t ivfith slate qaanies). Northampton 
CO., Pennsylvania, U.S.A., p. i.soa 

Bajigwec^ or Bemba, or Bmoiweulu, L. in Brit. 
E. Cent. Africa^ xao m. long oy 8o wide, contains 
t!hfee4^ ^r. Livingstone cUed^ lllala, on S. shore 

Bairia|uikai or BaxiWuka, ^ on N. frontier at 
Bosnia and liank of K. Verbas, p. x4,ooo. 

Btada\ «*/. of Palestine nr. Damascus, with castled 
fort of the Crusaders. 

BaalehaJ Paes, over Himalayas, Kashmir. India. 

Buriao'niaaain, or Baaqermassin, r. and Jts/. on Tatas 
IsL, chief port of Dutch Borneo, formerly a Sultanate; 

or Baajuwanwlxigla, on Str. of 
BaH, E. Java, cap. of Kesidency, ^ooa 

jBanki^ /. in Formosa on R. Tanisui, p. 50.000. 

Baokot, JUV. ol Ratnanri, dist. Bonilkv. India. 

SdfilKS ISIS., group of bin. ts/s. in S. Pacific, N.E. of 
Niw Hebrides. 

Banita Land, large it/. In Arctic Ocean, N.tV. of 
Prince Albert l..aiid, Brit. N. America. Banks Strah 
separates it from Melville Isl. 

BanKa-Peninaula, on E. coast of S. Isl., New Zealand. 

Banks Strait, separating Furncaux group from 
Tasmania. 

Bawkmn, f. in Bengal. Bardwan dlv., India, p. 29,000 ; 
of dfaa., x.xx4ii8i : silk and indigo industries. 

Bann, Upper and Lower, JH., Ireland, risos in co. 
Dovra, and flows through Lough Neagh to Atlantic 
Igo ni.) nr. Coleraine. 

Baxmockbum,3ni. &of Stirling. Scotl ; Bruce's victory 
over Edwaro II., June B4ih, 1314: p. nwi also 
raining t., Vincent co. (156 tu. from Dunedin). New 
Zealand. [chf. t. Edwardesbad. 

dig/. Derajat div., Punjab, India, p. 403.ora ; 

, native r/o/r in prov. Gujerat, Bomliay, India, 
p. 34.000. 

fikulMili, India, N.W. Prov., Batlia dist., T0.000. 

BkfiagBou, /, India, N.W. Prov., dist., Gorakhpur, 

Banatead, /. in Surrey. Eng., p. 4.200 [p. 3, 060. 

BanswmnL native sfafe, Rajjnitana Agency. India, p. 
165.276. Suffered very heavily in recent famine years. 

Bantam, Dutcli nesideMcy, W. extremity of the Isl. of 
Java; sufiered severely from fever and volcanic 
eruption ; cap. Sirang, p. 709,330. [Wiimip^. 

Bantry, stn. on C. P. Ky., Canada, 713 ni. W. of 

Bantiy, j;^r. Ireland, co. Cork, at head of Bantry Bay, 
p. S.*oo. 


, r. in India, cap. of Kathiawar, Giderat, 

BaBwy, X Wales, co. Montgomerjr, trib. of Vyrnwy R 

Barah^ steppes of S.W. Siberia, coiiipnsing the 
Kaifl^ dist. of Tomsk, as well as Omsk and Tara of 
Tobolsk, and many laige Russian villages. 

Bark Bank!, r. and ^Ar/. in Fizabad Div. of Oudh, 
Bnt, India, nr. Lucknow, p, i.yjm.ooo. 

Barabon. r. on R. 6. Wisconsin, U.S.A.. p. 6.50a 

Baraoalde, t. in Spain, prov. Biscay, on Bilbao R ; 
ironworks, p. 14,000. [5.000. 

Baracoa, s/H, oldest t. in and first cap. of CuIm, p. 

Banida, X., Syria, in plain of Damascus {ancient 
Abana), falls into L. Shirkiyeh. 

BatadKne, /., >4001. N. of Sydney, N.S.W., p. 460. 

Barak{or Surma), X. Assam, India, Joins Brahmaputra. 

8aranagar,r. on R. Hooghli, India suburb of Calcutta, 
p. 30,00a 

BMbaeena, f. in Minas Geraes, Brazil, p. 6,Qoa 

Barbados, t'f/., most east, of Bnt. W. liid. Is. ; sugar, 
girarer, etc. : x66 sq. m.; p 171*803, cap. Bridgetown. 

BM-baree, r^. on w. Coast of Ceylon. 

BjUbary, N. part of Africa, nicludos Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunis, Trimli, Ba-rca, and Ferzan, 2.600 m. rarac; 
M<>hammedtti p. XT.ooo.c £8,500. 

Banaatro^ r. on the Cin> . . Saragossa, Spain, p. 

Barlteriiio, two Anvns in Italy, nrnv. Tuscahy, one 
x6 m. N., the other 16 ui. S.W. of Florence, both 
over to,ooo inhab. 

Barbertoa, mimw t. in Transvaal col., Brit. S. Africa, 

w. i«ii. Id,. tf.e 
N, of Antig^'aireays sq. m.,p. (alraut) 8aa 

B. a Triroll; 

area 61,447 sq. m., p. 300,00a 
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Barcarrota,’/. in Spain, nr. Badajoz, p. 5,079. 
BarcchUne Down^ x/a. Queensland, Australia, 370 m. 
W. Rockhampton. 

BarosUona, Sicilian prov. Messina, Italy, p. 04.000. 
Baredona. x/r. In Spain, cap. Barcelona prov. ; founded 
by Hamllcar Barca, the Caitlinguuan ; p. (of city, 
including suburb^ .533*39^ 1 prov.) over a mnilon. 

Bardi, r. in prov. of mcena, It^, n. 6,675. 

Bardo, governmental castle, nr Tunis. 

Bardolino, /. in Italy, on L. Garda, nr. Verona, 
produces olives, p. 2,500. [tunnel. 

Bardonnechia, Turin, Italy, entrance of Mt. Cenis 
Bardowick, .snil, /. (with ruined cathedral) on R, 
Ilinenau, Ilnnover, once chief trading t. of N. Germ. 
Bardsey, fx/. in Bardsey Sound, off const of Wales, nr. 
N. point of Cardigan Bay, retre.at of Wel^ bards ; 
lighthouse; also sml. par. W.R. of Yorks, nr. 
^herbv. 

Bardwan, or Bordwan, div. dist. and /. in Bengal, 
India: total area of div. 2,689 sq. m., p. z|huinioas. 
Bardwan, the chief t., is 67 in. N.W of Calcutta, and 
contams the Maharajah's palace, p. (of t.) 35, 00a 
Barbgee. wai, pi. in the Hautes Pyr6n6(^ France. 
Bareuly, ditt. and c. in India. N.W. Prov. Rohilk 
hand. div. p. (of dist.) a miilion ; (of c ). T37.4a3' 
Bareatln, t. in France, de]). Seiiic*Inf^neurc, p. 5,08a. 
Barentz Sea, that iiart of Arctic Ocean L. of 
Spitzbergen, to North Cape. (p. 4,200. 

Baretha,Jf in Tiulia, Tazabad dist, Oudh, on R. Gogra, 
Barfleur, fishing vil. France, dep. La Maiiche, 15 ni. 

E of Cherbourg, p, i.aoo. 

Barga, t. in Italy, prov. Lucca, p. 3.000. 

Barge, t. Italy, Corn! prov., p. 10,000. 

Bargeddle and Dykehead, vtl. nr. Coatbridge. 

Lanark co , Scot, p. [p, x.Soa 

Barguzin, dist. t. ofE. Siberia, 27 tn. from L. Baikal, 
Bar Harbour, surnnur resort in Hancock co„ Maine, 
U.S.A., p. 2,000. fp. 12,000, 

BarhaJ, r. in Gorakhpur dist. NW. prov., India, 
BtLriJf>ro7>. and r/r, S, Italy, on Adriatic, 69 m. N.W. 

of Brindisi, p. (of t.) 79,693; (of prov. ) 624.000, 
Boringhup, t. of Talbot co., Victoria, )i. z.ooo. 

Baxisw, t. of Brit India, Backeigunge dist, Bengal, 
impt. river trade stn , p. 15.500. 

Barking, t on Kodiiig K., Essex, Eng., gunpowder 
plot i.oncocted here; now manufacturiiw dist., 
Pv3».3ce- tfia©- 

Barkisland, fovmshifi nr. Halifax, W. R. Yorks, 
Barkly, mining t. Kara co., VKtoria, 146 m. N.W. 
Mclfxiume. 

Barkly B&si, e. Cape Colony, 34 m. from Aliwal 
Noriii on Kraal R., p. 2,500. 

Barkly Weet, f. on Vaal R., Gnqiialand West, 
diamond dig(;iiigs, now almost exhausted, p. about 

Barkol. / and Z,., E Turkestan. 

Barle, a*., rising in Exmoor, Somerset, Eng., trib. of 
the lix . 

Bar-le-Duc, cap. of Meuse dep., ik m. E. Paris; 

cotton niltg., n pnftg., p. 44,891. 

Barletta, .«//. m S. Italy, prov., Bari , tartaric acid 
Barmbeck, suburb of Hamburg city, Germany, 
p. 8,400. radioiiiing HUierfutd, p. 142,00a 

Barmen, important mttg. t. " in Rhenish Prussia, 
Barmouth, vat. pi. Merionethshire, N. Wales, 
p. 2,106, [p, 8i00a 

Bamagan t. India, Cent, Prov., Gwalior dist, 
Barnard Castle, nikt. t. Durham, Eng., on R. Toes, 
P. 4,757* [p- *6,408. 

Barnaul, Russian t. Tomsk, W. Siberia, mining; 
Barnes, suburb tk London, on the Thames, Eng,, 
P* 30,379* 

Barnet, t, Herts, xo m. N.W. London, divided into 3 
dists., Chqipinr Barnet, or High Barnet. Ea.sr 
Bamot. ana New Barnet, p. (of urban, ^st of 
Banic't) X0.440; (ofE. B. Valley urban dist). ncjSi. 
Barneveld, r. in Gelderland prov., Netlieriands, nr. 
Arnhem, p. 7,500. 

Baraoldravck, t. W. R. Yorks. Eng., p. 9,699. 
Boinialey, rafrg. t. W. R. Yorks, p. 50.623. 

, BamstaDle, fishery t. on Cape (^d Bay, Mau, U.S.A., 


Bartu^le. mkt. t, and port on R. Tiew, pif'l^vbnl 
Baroda, native state. Western India ; area €,099 sq, m.. 
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p. over 2,000,000; A in Bombay Pres., p.<»,34<; ctp. into (i) Alva; (2) Biscaya; (3) Guipiucoa. Total 
of territory of the Gaekwar, aso m. N. of Bombay. area, 2,058 sq. m.. p. (about) 610,000. 

Barotae, country of S. Central Africa, on the Upper Beam or Baaaoi«,>fOv. on Euphrates, Asiatic Turkey, 
Zamb^ governed by a native kingi under British 60 m. from the sea, p. 30,000 ; cap. of vilayet of same 
influence. name, Includiitf the piat marshy dist. of the Lower 

Barquiiliiiete, the ca/. of Lara State, Venezuela, Euphrates andnUgris. with a p. of nearly a million. 

Important trade centre, p. 40,000. Baaa Rock, in Firth of Forth, oppotite Tantallon 

Barr, t. in Lower Alsace, at Foot of Vosges, p. 6,000. Castle, nr. N. Berwick, a mile round. 

Barrm Zale., southerly groups, Outer Hebrides, Scot!., Bass Straits, between Victoria and Tasmania ; length 
area 34B sq. m.. lighthouse on Barra Head, p. 3.6aa abt. aoo m., breadth about t4a 
Barra, eastern residential suburb of Naples, p. ix,ooo. Baasa, 4^/. Upper Guinea, W. Africa. [Gold Coast. 

Barra, sm. nat state, W. Africa, at mouth of Gambia Bassam or Grand Bassam. French /. *in Africa on 

R., p. aoo, 000; mainly Mandingoes, ; chC t. Baasano, f. N. Italy, prov. Vicenza, at foot of Venetian 

Barrinding. [Sydney n. 350. Ali>s, p. 8,000 (of commune, 15,000). fn. 11.00a. 

Bairaba, /. in Darling co., N.S.W., 311 m. N. of Baaaein. /. in Thana dist. of India, ao m. ' 

Barrackpur, /. on R. Hoogli, 15 ni. above Calcutta, Baaaenthwaite Water, picturesque A. in Cumberland, 

India. Fark contains country residence of Viceroy, Eng., 4 ni. long, nr. Keswick, 
p. 3T.000. Basae-Terre,' chief A of St. Christopher, one of the 

Bairafranoa, t. in Sicily, in the Italian prov. of West India Isis., p. 8,500 ; also cap. of Guadeloupe 

Caltanissetta ; suliihur springs and mines, j>. ii.ooa Isl.. French West Indies, p. 10,330. C3>6^ 

Barrage, vU. in Egypt, on Nile, 35 m. N. of Cairo, Baaalgnaaa, f. in Italy. 8 m. N.£. of AlessondA, pk 
p. 7>Soo. Baasorah (See Baslra.) 

Barranquilla|/0fr on Magdalena K. in Bolwar dep. Baatad, /. in Sweden, on Cattegat, p. 1,140. 
i of Columbia. S. Amercia, rivals Cartagena as Baatar, feud. State, Brit. India, Central Provs., area. 

commercial centre of the republic, p. 50,000. 13.06a m.; chief, t. and res. of Kajah, Jagdaipur, on R. 

Barre, e. of Washinjrton, co. Vermont, U.S.A., Indravati, p. 306.544. 

Barren lal., volcano in B. of Bengal. [p. 8,448. Baati, dttt. India, Gorakpur div., N.W. Prc 

Barren R., in Kentucky (lao m.), U.S.A., joins Green 8,767 sq. m., p. 1.845.758. Large trade with Nepaul. 

R.. N.W. of Bowling Green. [Glasgow, p. 11.3B7. cap. Basti, on the Kuana K., 14.000. [sp.Soa 

Barrhead, mftg. A, Renfrewshire, Scot., 7 m. S.wT of Bastla, x//. and fortified A of Corsica, N.E. coasts, p. 

Barrier Ranges, boundary of S. Australia aitd Basto^e, r. in Belgium, prov. LuxeinlMurg, p. 3,000. 

N.S.W., alt. 3,000 ft. Basuto Land, /fw. Brit. South Africa, at head of 

Barrier Reef, Great, coral reef extending for i.soom.. Orange K., and enclosed on S. by the Drakjniierg 

TO to 150 m. N.E. from coast of Australia. [Sydney. Mtns. ; area 11.716 sq. m., p. 405.000. Sometimes 

Barrlni^, township of N.S.W,, 640 m. N w. of stvled the ** Switzerland oi South Africa." 

Bairoaa, wi/. in Spam, 16 m. S E. of Cadiz; Brit Batala, /. in Brit India ; CurdaL pur div. of the Punjab; 

victory, x8xr. [Ireland ; also in Canada, U.S.A. Import trade centre, p. 37,000. 

Barrow, many parities of tins name in Eng. and Batalha, A in Portufrai, nr. Lena. p. 3,800. 

Barrow, C. on Coronation G., nortii coast of Brit. N. Batavia, x//. on N.E. coast of Java : cap. Dutch E. 

America. Indies, p. 190,000; also luftg. t N. York, U.S.A., 

Barrow, J?., Leinster, Ireland, rises in Slieve Bloom p. p.500. 

Mtns. and flows (lou ni.) to Waterford Harbour. Bateman's Bay, N.b.W.,ix43m. S.W. of Port Jackson ; 

Barrow Palls, nr. Keswick. Cumberland. also spt on Clyde R., co, St Vincent, N.S.W., aoo m. 

Barrow-ln-Pumeas, iron and steel A and jforf S. of Sydney. [important commercial centre. 

N. Lancs., Eng., p. 63,775. Bateaar, t. in India, Agra dist , on the Jumna R. ; 

Banow-on-Soar, A, N. Leicestershire. Eng., p. 23.740. Batesfom, |x>st A, co. Grant, Victona, 48 m. S. W., of 

Barrow Point, most northerly headland in Alaska ; Mellioume, 
also headland in S. Mad.irascar. Bath, r. Somerset. Eng., on R. Avon, hot springs ; p, 

Barry, ” outport " of Cardin, Wales, p. 33,767. (of pari, bor) 53,678; also spt Maine, U.S.A., p. 

Barry, coast/ar. nr. Carnoustie, Forfar, Scot!., p. 4.933 »,479 : also t. NT Y. State. U.S.A.. on the Cohocton 

Bars or Barsch. /nTz/. Hungary, p. 160,000. Ip. so,ooa K., p. 4.094. 

Bars!, t. in Snolapur dist., Bombay. Brit. India, BattiMpton, stffi. of Rath, Somerset, on the Avon. 
Bar-aur-Aube, r., 140111. E. of Pans, p. 5,000. Bathgate, t. Linlithgow, co. Scotl., mining and oil 

Bar-sur-Selne, A in France, dep. Aube, on bank of works; p. 8,3s6, 

Seine, p, 3.400. Bathurat, A N.S W.. Australia, sixth c. In the Colony. 

Bartan, /. in Anatolia, 45 m N. of Ereglee, p. 7,200. p. 9,227 ; also Bntish spt. at mouth of Gambia, W. 

Baitensteln, r., £. Prussia, nr. Koiiig^ierg, p. 6,85a Africa, p. 7,000; also t Canada, prov. N. Bruns- 

Bartfeld, t. on Topia R., Flungary, p. 6,000. wick, N. coast, p. 980; also isl. off coast of Austialia. 

Barth, of Prussia, yirov. Pomerania, p. 6,900. 30 in. long, ; also large isl. in Arctic Ocean, discovered 

Bartholomew Bayou, A. (275 tnj in Arkansa.s, U.S.A. by Parry. [comali, p.*6.aDo. 

Barton-on-Humber, t.. Lines., Eng., p. 6,676. Baticalo, s^A E. coast of Ceylon, 68 m. S.£. of Trin- 

Barton-on-Irwell, mftg. A, 5 in. W. of Manchester, Batiscan, A., Quebec (50 ni.); alsot. (117 m. N.E. of 

P> 49i937> Ip- ii>5oa Montreal) on lank of R. ; Batiscan Bridge is a 

Barton St. Mary, xrrA of Gloucester city. Eng . smaller township nr. the junction with the St. 

BMrvMS,/af. in the Hebrides, Isle of Lewis, co. Ross., Lawrence. [8 ni. from Leeds, p. 36,395. 

Scotl., p. 6,954. [Bombay, India, p. 5,813. Batley, heavy woollen mftg. A, W.R. Yorkshire, Eng., 

Barwala, walled A 80 m. S.W. of Alimadabaa, Baton Rouge, caf. of l^ouisiana State, U.S A., on 
Barwani, native State of India, Bhopawar Agency, Mississippi, p. xx,869. Scene of heavy fighting in the 

area, 1,3^ sq. ni.. p. 80,000. Civil War, 1862. Also t. Ciicster co., 5. Carolina, 

Basel or Bflle, one of the Swiss cantons, divided into U.S.A., p 3,559. 

Baselstadt and Basel Landschaft ; area. 177 sq. m. Batonza, A Hungary, 25 m. E.N.E. of Mako, p. 10, 000a 

p. 180,724. Basel or Bflie city, the cap., is a centre of Batoum or Batum, spA Asiatic Russia, on E. coast 

mlssiona^ enterprise, p. 109,287. of Black Sea, p. 28,500. [baths, p. 3.700. 

Bashan, hill country, E. of Jordan, Palestine. BattagUa, Venetian a prov. Padua, Italy ; hot sulphur 

Baahar, native State in India, amid the Himalaya mtn. Battambaiig, chf. A of prov. of same name in French 

dist. of the Punjab, area 3.300 sq. m., p. 70,oaa Cambodia ; p. of t. 5.000, of prov. 50.00a 

fiaahurat, A in Benfral India, p. 15,430. Battam Xsl., Malay Archip., 20 m. S. Singapore. 

Baaim, r. and disA m Berar, India, p. (of t.) 13,000 (of Battaszek, A Tolna co., Hungary, on Danube, p. 

dist.) 353.533. [LondoM, p. zx,54o. v.ioo ; also sm. t on R. Edcr in Hesse-Nassau, 

BasinMoke, mftg. A In N. Hants., Eng., jp m. W, Prussia, p. x.645. 

Basle (See Basel or BAle.) • Battenheim, wA in Alsace, nr. Mulhausen, p. z.im 

Baalow, A in Derbyshire, Eng., nr, Bakewell, p. BA Battersea, sui. and Vr. of London, on S. bonk of 
BaMoaaa^jfoUJte/a, S. AustiaTia. 34 m. E. of Adelaide. R. Thames, p. of 1 rl. div. (x9ir), xox,sii ; of metu 

Basque Provinees, in N. Spain (Pyrenees), subdivided bor. and civ. par. id ,793. 
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Battice, t. in prov. Lifeg-e, p. 4,140. 

Battle, t. in Sussex, Eng. ; battle of Hastings fought 
here, 1066; p. 2,^4; also R. in Canada, affl. of 
Saskatchewan, rising in An)erta Terr. 

Battle Creek, on Kakunazoo K..C(tlhoun co., Michigan, 
U S.A., engineering and woollen iiianuf., n. 

Battl^eld, Shrophliire, Eng., nr. Shrewsbury, 

where Hotspur was slain in 1403. 

Battleford, t. Canada, lat junction of Battle R. with 
Saskatchewan, formerly cap. of N.W. Terr., p. 5,000. 

Battle Harbour, nr. Strait or Belle Isle, Labrador. 

Battock, mtH. ScotL, in the Grampians, Kiiicardtncsh., 
nit. 3,538 ft. 

Batwln, f. in Russia, 63 m. E. of Chernigor. p. 3,650. 

Bauan, f. 111 Luasau, Philippine Isis., finech., p. 30,000. 

Bauco, i. in Italy, prov. Rome, p. 3,800. 

Baud, /. in France^ dep. Morbihan, p. 4.376. 

Baul, A in Venezuela. 40 in. S. of StSii C.irfos, p. 10,015. 

Baurcs, R. in E. Bolivia, flowing from L. Guazamire 
to R. Cu.ii>ore. 

Bautzen, cnstcnunost /irov. of Saxony, area 953 sq. m.. 
P; 370*739 ; cap. Bautzen, on A’. Spree, 33 m. N.E. of 
Dresden, p. 26516. 

Bavaria (29,382 sq. m., n. over 6 millions), second 
largest Sfate in German Empire, cap. Munich. 

Bawan, t. India, Hardoi db*t , Oudh, p. 3.380. [4,500. 

Bawan Buzurg. A India, Kai B.ircli dist.. Oudh, p. 

Bawtry, inkt. A ui W.R. Yorks I*.ng., on Notts border, 
p. 5.164. [mi K. Ganges, p, 46,500. 

Bazar, or Buzar, A in India. Shahabad di&t. of Bengal, 

Bayamo, A m F. Ciilia, pros. Santiago, p. 3.022. 

Bayazid, or Bayezld, fortified a Armenia. .As. Turke^^ 
15 in. S. uf Ararat, p. 5,000. 

Bay Bay, A m Leyte, Philippine Isls., im|X>rt.int 
commercial port. p. 17,000. 

Bay City, niftg. A on Saginaw R., Mich., U S.A . 
U18 m. N.W. of Detroit, p. 45.166. 

Bayeuz, c. in Normandy, France, 17 m. from Caen, 
famous for ta]>estry, p 8,102. 

Bay la., group in Gulf of Honduras, Central America : 
Idivest, Ruatan, total p 5,00a (0.10041. 

Baylen, or Baulen, A in Sp.iin, 56 m. N. (iron id.i. 

Bay of Islands, inlet and harbour bn North Isl., New 
Zealand ; also settlement on W. coast of Newfound- 
land, 55 m. N.E. of Cape St George. 

Bayonne, fort. A dep. Basses- Pyni dies, S.W. France, 
noted for fine h.mis and for the invention uf bnvonet, 
p. 27,601 ; also chemkril niftg. t. m New Jersey, 
U.S.A . 6 m. from New York, p. 5S.545. 

Bayreuth, m/. Up. Franconia, Bavaria, home of 
Wagner. Famous for musical festivals in inagnif, 
national theatre, p. about 30,000. 

Bay Roberts, s/i. Sin. S. Harbour Grace, Newfound- 
land, p. 3,600. [U.S.A., p. 3.5 (ki. 

Bay St. Louis, TCNt/. //. on G. of Mexico, Mississippi, 

Bayswater, populous W. district ol London, Mid- 
dlesex, Eng. 

Bay Verte, on 5 . side Northumberland Strait, between 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 

BazanUik. in Bulgaria, 37 m. S. of Varna : captured 
by Russians in 1774 ami x8io, p. 10.000. [Adelaide. 

Beach Port, A c. Grey, Soutli Australu.aaSiu, S.F uf 

Beachy Head, 575 ft. liigli, on Sussex coast, lofbest 
headUnd Soutli of Hng. 

BeacoasAeld, A in Bucks, 10 m. of Windsor, Eng., 
p. 3,511 ; alsot. in Tasiiiaiiia, 33 ni. N.W.LauncesU n ; 
also t. in Duimond P'lelds, nr. Kimberley, S, Airica, 

Beamlnster, Ain co. Doract. Eng., p- 9*2t3< Lp* sv*4oa 

Bear Isl , in Arctic Oc., 315 in. S. of Spitzkergcn ; also 
gruu|» of Ibis. N. ot Siberia. 

Bear Lake, on liordcr of Idaho and Utah, from 
which Dear R. flows to Great Salt Lake. 

Bear Lake, Great (14.000 sq. 111.). N.W.T., Canada ; 
lias its outlet through the Great Bear R. luro the 
Mackenzie. 

Bear Mt., a hill (750 ft.) in Dauphin Penn., U.S. A. 

Beam, old name of French prov, now called Basses- 
Pyrinies. 

Beaa, or Bias, R. of the Punjab, one of the aflits. 
(390 iil) of the Sutlej ; rises m Kullti ints., 13,336 ft. 
above the sea. [Neb.. U.S.A., p. 7,875. 

Beatrice, health resort on Big Blue K., Gage co., 

Beaucaire, A on Rhone K., STE. France, dep,.Gard, 
acted for its fair, p. 9,724. 


Beaucourt. A (copper and iron mfts.) in France, xo m. 
S.E. Belfort, p. 4.750. 

Beaufort, 4//. on N. Carolina, N. of Newport R., 
U.S.A.. p. 3,195; wat. pi. S. Carolina, on Port 
Royal Harbour, p. 4.110; also vil. in France, dep. 
Sarthe, p. 1,753’; also t. in France, dep. Savoy, 
p. 3,402 { also t. in France, dep. Mauie-et-Loue 
(gave title to Eng. Beauforts). p. 4,850; also vil. nr. 
Tredegar, Monmouth co.. Eng., extensive iron- 
works; also t. Victoria, 139 m. W,-N.W. of 
Melbourne, p. 5,X40. 

Beaufort. West A and J/v. Cape Colony, S. Africa, 
p. (of t.) 3,000, (of div.) 10,550. 

Beaujalois, old French now the wme-growing 

dist. of deps. Loire and RliAiie. 

Be%ulieu,‘ /ar. in co. Hants, Eng , 6 m. N E. of 
Lymm^on, p x.oio ; also t. m France, dep. Corrize 
on the Dordonne, p. 3,350. 

Beauty, R. and ^'t/. 10 m. W. from Inverness, 
Scotland ; R. flows 10 Bcauly Loch. 

Beaumaris, zvnA pi. on Menai Str. ; cap. of Anglesey, 
Wales, p. 2.333. [trade m Burgundy wine, p. x4,ocia 

Beaune, A in Cote d'Or dep.. France, extensive 

Beautiful Valley, or Wilmington, co. Frome, S. 
Australia. 

Beauvais, cap. of Oise. dep. France, 55 m. N. of Paris, 
noteworthy cathedral, 13th century architecture, 
p. 2o,uoo. [Amiens, 3.540. 

Beauval, A France, dep Somme. 14 m. N.E. of 

Beauvoir-sur-mer, A in Vendite, 3 in. from sea, 
France, p 3.450, 

Braver City, cap of Beaver co., Oklahoma, U.S.A. 

Beaver Creek, R. in N.W. Kan«.as and S. Nebraska, 
tnb. of the Republican R., length aoo m. 

Bcaverdam, c. of Wisconsin. Dodge co., U.S.A., 
summer resort on Bcaverdam L., p. S.*a8. 

Beaver Falls, t in Penn.. U.S.A., coal and natural gas 
region, p. 10,500. 

Beaver Islands, group in N. part of L. Michigan, 
Manitou co , U.S A. ; latest, liig Beaver, 34 m. long. 

Beaver R., in W. Penn., 0 S.A., formed by union of 
Mahoning and Shenango K., Joins the Ohio nr. 
Beaver Falls. 

Beaverton, ml. on L. Simcoe. Ontario, Canada. 

Beaur, or Beawar, A Rajputana. India, Merwara 
dist. ; cotton growing, p. 3 u,uoo. 

Bebiugton, A Chcsiiire, Eng , on Mersey, 3 m. S.E. 
ol Birkenhead, p. 13,011. 

B^cancour, A in Quebec, Canad.i, cap. Nicolet co., 

L a, 500: on P. B^ancour (70 m.), afflt. of St. 
wrence. [Norwich, p. 7.139- 

Becclea, a Suffolk, Hng., on R. Waveney, 17 m. S.E. of 
Bechuanaland, lint. Colony and Protectorate in S. 
Africa ; stretching from Orange R. to tlie Zambesi, 
and inerting westward in the Kalahari desert ; 
divided into N. and S. Bechuanaland; total area 
375,000 sq. m., p. (abdutl 125,000. 

Beckenham, a Kent, and residential suburb of 
Lotulon, Eng., p. 31.693- [P- 4.3oo. 

Beckum, A m Westphalia, Prussia, nr. Munster, 
Becse (New and Old), two A'.r m Hungry (N.), 40 ni. 
S.E. of Zombar. p. 7.300; (O.) 50111. S. of Szegedin 
p 15,000. fallerton, p. 6,939 

Bedafe, mkt. A N. R. of Yorks. Eng., nr. North- 
Bedanga, A m Murshidabad dist. of Bengal, India, 
p. 5.500. [Kirri and Lado. 

Bedden, fortified a on Nile. Equatorial Africa, between 
Beddgelert, vtl. N. Wales. co.'s of Carnarvon and 
Merioneth ; tourist resort, p. 1,500. 

Beddington. ml. Surrey, Eng., nr. Croydon, p. 6,500. 
Bedeguna, tortified A in Bomu Kingdom, Africa. 
Bedford (mf)^. and nikt. A), on K. Ouse, 50 m. N. of 
London, Eng. ; Dunyan (bom at Elstow, adjacent 
vil.) wrote Pugrtm's Progress In Bed. jail ; p. 39>x85 s 
also t. in Lancashire, Eng , nr, Leigh, p. 7,500 ; also 
t. Pa., U.S.A., p. 3.167; c. Indiana, p. 6,1x5; c. 
Virginia, p. 3,500 ; also name of county in each of the 
U.S., Pa. . Ten., Va, ; also div. and t. of C. Colony. 
Bedfordshire, agricul. S. Midland co., Eng., 4,667 


' BeSford' marshy idCrA, area 450^000 acres, in 

co,’s Suffolk. Huntingdon, Norfolk, Nortliampton, 
Lincoln, and the Isle of Ely. ThiffldrainiDg was 
begun by the then Earl of Bedford m 1634. 
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Bediloirflt large fonlfiad native t. in Africa Bomu 
Kingdom. 

Bedlzzole, vil. nr. Brescia. Italy, p. 3.850. 

Bedllngfton, Northumberland, Eng , nv. Morpeth, 
iron and coal ; p. 9S>597* fp- 6*1 ' 

Bedminster, /. Somerset, Eng., suburb of Bni 
Bedr^a, t, in Italy, nr. Borgo Toro, p. 8 ,ooOl 
Bedouin, t. in dep. of Vnucluse, France, p. 9,400. 
Bedum, A nr. ApiMnircdam, Holland, p. 5,500. 
Bedwelty, /. on vVelsh border of co. Moiunuuth; coal 
and iron works, p. 32,351. 

Bedworth, colliery A Warwick, Eng . 3 m S. Nuneaton. 

p. 7.000. [Australia, p. 7.359* 

BeeGhatorth, ch. A, Ovens goldfield dnt., Victoria, 
Beechy Point, C., N.E. coast, Alaska. Lp. 7.590. 
Seek, A nr. conflu. of Rhine and Emsche R., rrucsia, 
Beemaning Mtn., highest peak Blue Mlus., N.S.W., 
alt. 4,100 ft. fj>. 2,850. 

Beekmaatown, vil Clinton, co. New York, U.S.A., 


Beerfelt^, vti. m Hesse, Germany, p 2,540. 

Beernem, A of West Flanders, Belgium, nr. Bruges, 
p. 5,000. [Palestine. 

Beer^eba, ruined anct. frontier post in S. of 
Beerta, A in prov. of H GrOnmgen. Hollfiiul, p. <,000 
Bee^ow, /. in prov. ot Brandenburg, on K. Spree, 
Prussia, p. 4,000. 

Boeston, a in co Nottingham (sub of city), Eng., 
p. 11.341 ; also outlying sub of Leeds, W.K. Yorks, 
p. S.?'!®. [Ireland. 

Beg, Lough, CO. Antrim, above Ixiugh Neagh. 
Bega, A on R. Bega, co. Auckland, New Zealand. 
955 m. S.W. of Sydney; cheese factories, p 2,540; 
also R. and canal in S. Hungary, tnb. to R. Theiss. 
Be^amatiad, A nr. Meerut, India, ji, 2,953. 

Begharml or Baghirml, country of Central Soudan. 

S. of I-. Chad, N. Africa ; cai>. Masenia. fp. 19,500, 
Bdgles, inftg. A dep. Gironde, France, nr. Berdeaux, 
Beg-Shahr or Bey-Shshr, L (95 in long) and sm. A on 
bank, ki Konieh vilayet. Asiatic Turkey. 

Bebar and Orissa, new fi-vt*. Urit India, comprising 
Behar, Orisso, and Clmta-Nagpur (lonnerly part of 
Bengal), as well a.s the Sainbalpur district ; total area 
113,000 sq. m., pop. over 35,000,00a Patna, the cliief 
city, has a pop. of about 137,000. 

Behbehan or Babahan, c. in Pars prov., Persia; 

B&rliur’ Isl. or Bering Isl., the most W. of the 
Aleiiuan Group in the N. Pacific. 

Behring Sea, part of N. Pacific Ocean lietween the 
Aleutmn Isl. and Behring Str., upwards of 1.600 m . 
also called the Sea of Kaincliatlca ; Behring Str. is 
the narrow sea which separates Asia (Siberia) from 
N. America (Alaska) ; 36 in. wide at narrowest [3an. 
BeilfJi, A and mtn. pass in Syria, Asiatic T urkey, H. 
of G. of Iskanderoon ; the anc. Amanus or “Syrian 
C^tes.*' Here the Egyptians under Ibrahim Pasha 
defeated the Turks in 1832 ; p of modern t., 6,000. 
Beilen, A Drenthe, Holland, nr. Assen, on Haveltor 
R., p. 5,000. [canal, p. 1,950. 

BeUngf^^ stti. A in Franconia. Bavaria, on l.udwi^s 
Beira, prov. Portugal on Siiamsh border; area, 
9,348 sq. m., p. i,5ao,f»o. cap. Cuimbara; also port 
on Masansone B. in the Indian Ocean, at moutli of 
Pungwe R.. important point of Portuguese E. Africa, 
Beirut. (SeeBeyruit) [p. S.S00. 

Bmt>el-Paki^ A Vemen, Arabia, on Red Sea, K. of 
Mocha ; caWee trade; p. 8,000. [p. 4,9^ 

Beith, industL A N. Ayr, 90 m. from Glasgow, Scutl, 
Beitstad, A Norway, 55 m. N-.H. Trondlij.L:xi, on 
Beitstad Fiord, p. 5,00a 

Bma, A in Aiemtejn prov., Portugal, the Roman "Fax 
Julia," p. 9.000, in pig'brceding dist. [n. 12,00a 
“ ' A prov. Mlainanca, Spain; cloth nifts., 
A govA of Tver, Ktisida. great annual fair, p. 
I, A Cuba, 1' “ " ' 


A prov. Mlainanca, Spain ; 

■ ' " of Tver, Ktisida. great 

15 m. from Havana, p. 8,q*a [3,500. 

_ , A in Carabobo State, Venezuela, p. 8,500. 

Bekes or Bekeavar, A Hungary, at Junction of Black , 
and While Koros R., p. 38,00a 
Bela or Laf Bela, cap, of sml. Ind. State, S. of the 
Kalat, Bahtdvistan. ruled by the Jam under pro- 
tection of Brit. Raj ; p. (of t.) 5.000. Also a t of 
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Brit. Ind., admin, hdqrs. ofFbrtabgarhdlst.orQadh, 
80 m. from Benares, p. 9,00a Also a t. in Hungary,, 
nr. Keamark, p. s^Soa [T.aoo, 

Belair, upland A S. Australia. 7 m. S.E. Adelaiite, p. 
Belalcazar, A Spain, 45 m. N.N.W. Coadova, woq^j^ 
mfts.. p. 7,68 b, 

Belbeys or Belbeia, A Egypt, 28 m. N.E. Cairo, be« 
sieged and captured by Crusaders in X9th cent^»now 
impt trade centre on Nile, p. 12,000. 

Belcher Isla., two stnl. groups in Hudson’s Bay. 
Belcheitown^ A in Massachusotts, U.S.A., p. 3.850. 
Belchlte, A Spain, 90 ni. S. Wagossa, p. i,pco. 

Belda or Baida, A in the Cameron co., N.E. Africa. 
Beled-el-Jerld, region af N. Afrka, 5. of Algeria, " the 
country of dates." [monastery, p. va.oqp. 

Belem, A Portugal, suburb of Lisbon, fine chur^ and 
Belen, r. m i>rov. Catainarca, Argentine Repubbe, p. 

B^ a n yas, A on Koroa R., 30 m. S.E. of Gross^ar^Sn, 
Belesta. a in prov. Ari^e, 18 ni. £. of Foix ; wcxrf and 
marble, p. 6.400. 

Belfast, c. and .r/A on B. l.ougb. co. Antrim, and 
partly co. Down, largest c. in Ireland, 100 m. N. of 
bublin; linen iiift., shipbuilding, p. 385,492; also c. 
Maine, U.S.A., on Penobscot B . t>. 4,615 ; also spt. 
of Victoria (sometimes called Port Fairy). 180 m. 
W.S.W. of MellK>urne, p. 2,950. 

Belford, A Northumberland, Hng., 15 m. S.E. Berwick, 
p. 5,006 • also t. N.S.W., 138 ni. N. Sydney, p- 8^ 
Belfort, A in H. France, in the ceded prov. of Hattt- 
Rhin, between Jura and the Vo^es, slrpnglp 
fortified, p. 39,1x3. [Pervmte, Prussne a, ^000. 
Belgard, A Pomerania, 16 ni. S.W. of (j^osln., o|i K. 
Bttlgaum, cap. ofdist. Cam.itic. Bombay Pres.. India: 
coiton-weaving centre, i^. 26.237. Bclgaum dist. has 
area 4.657 wi. m., p. uist under a million, mainly 
enraged in growing millet, rice, gram, cotton, etc. 
Bcli^ojoso, A in prov. Pavia, N. Italy, p. 4,788. 
Belgium (11,373 ^Q* tn.), p. 6,700.000. SmajH. but 
inaustrially imp. European co., enclosed by France. 
Holland, Germany, and the North Sea; rap. Brussels- 
chief p. Antwerp; universities at Ghent, Liige, 
Louvain, anil the cap. 

Belgorod or Bielgoiod ("the white city"), on Dooetr 
K., Russian (Hjvcninient Kursk, p. 93,^. 

Belgrade, c. cap. of Servia, at June, of Save R. and 
the Danube ; centre of trade lietwecn Austria-Hun- 
gary and the Balkans. Bombarded by Turks, 1862,. 
p. 70.097- , . ^ . IBoar. p. 9.5W. 

Belgrave, outlying par. nr, Leicester, Eng., on R. 
Belgravia, S.W. (Ast of London, Eng., mainV resi- 
dential, once a Tliames^ide marsh. 5^ 

Belhaven, par. nr. Diinb,ir. Haddhigtini ca, Sc^., 
Belhelvic, coast par., co. Aberdeen, Scotl., p. x,40x. 
Belize or Balize, caP. of Bnt. Honduras, Cent 
America, exports mahogany, etc., p. 9.90a 
Bella, A in prov. Basilicata, Italy, p. 6.TO0. U> 9 ^ 

Belize, A on the Vmcou R., r.r. Limoges, France, p. 
Bellaggio, picturesque vtV. on L. Como, luly " - 
Bellaire. inftg. A on Ohio R., U.S.A., 5 1 
Wlieeling, p 70.0(x>. 

Bellary or BcUari, mtVit. .stn. and dtst., Madras Pres.. 
India. Here Boer prisoners of war were sent in 2901 ; 
p. (of c.) 58,000 , area of dist. 5,075 sq ni., p. 947,399. 
Bellas A on K. Ancelva, nr. Lisbon, Portugal, 6. 3,800. 
Belle rontaine, vti. in the Vosges, nr. Esimial. Fcance,. 

p. 1,884 ; also cap. of Logan co., Ohio, U.S. A., p. 6,649. 
Bellefonte, cap. of Centre co., Penn., U.S. A*, on 
Spring Creek, p. 4,916. 

Bellegarde, Fnneh/ort on Spanish frontier also t. In 
deps. Ain and Gard, France. 

Belle Isle, isl. and .vtr. between Ncwfoimdlazd. and 
labrador, in Conception B. 

Bellenden Ker Hills, mtn. range In N. Queensland. 

S. of Cairns ; highest peak, 4.200 ft, 

BeHeville, univ. a on L. Ontario. Canada, p. 9,117 ; 
also a populous N.E. suburb of Paris ; also t. in dep. 
Rhone, nr. Lyons, France, p. 3,000 ; also cap. c. of 
St. Clair co.. 111., U.S. A., p. 90.^ 

, Bellevue, goldfield centre on Woolgar R., Queensland ; 
also t. on Lake Shore Ry., Ohio, U.S.A., p. 9 ,|qo; 
also t. in Campbell co., Kentucky, p. 6,333. 
Bellingham, par, nr. Hexham, NorthumberlaDd cow, 
Eng., p. 5.750. 


ly, p. 3,600 
; m. S. of 
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Bellhuoiifti, A on Ri Ticino, Switx., hr. Lugnno, p. 

Str.,ckanffei on Arctic coast, N. America; 
M^rates BoOtMa and N. Somerset. 

SeU Rock, or Inchcape, famous rock and lighthouse 
on B. coast Scotl., la m. S.E. of Arbroath. Tjp. 8,766. 
'"ihill, mining/, in Scotl., co. Lanark, nr. Crbiagoer, 
UM| c. and /MW. In Vcnetla, N. Italy ; area of 
. IV. i,s93 sq. m., p. 199,400 ) cap. c. has a fine 
cathedral, and p. 18,^9. [terr., from Rocky Mts. 
Belly, X. ui Canadm afnt. of Sukatchewan, in Alberta 
Belment, j«m. on Cape Ry.. S. Africa, 56 m. S. of 
KliADerley ; liattle Nov. 3^. 1899. 
fieimlHit, t. in France, dcp. l^re. 94 m. N.E. Roanne, 
p. s,8ba Tliere are in tlie U.S.A. no less than 97 
places called Balmont, mostly sm. towns or villages ; 
5 also In Eng., one each in N.S.W.. Victoria, Nova 
Sootla, and Ontario ; and one at Barbados in the 
W. Indies. 

Bklmonte, t. on the Mediterranean, nr. Cosenzo^ Italy, 
p. 4,900; also /. In Spain, nr. Cuenca, p. 9,500b 
Belmollet, fish, vtL m co. Mayo, nr. Ifelliiia, p. 850. 
Brioity c, on Rock R., Wisconsin, U.S.A., p. 10,436, 
Belona, t. in India, Nai^pur (list.. Cent. Prov., p. 3,490. 
Bdovar free c. in Croatia, 43 ni. H. of Agrain, p. 4.i71> 
Belper, mftg. /. on Derwent R., co. Derby, Eng . 

p. 11,643. {Adelaide. 

B^tean, S. Australia, cn. Fronte, 382 ni. N. of 
Brit, Great (37 m.) and Little (30 m ), two channels 
IfAdifig: from the Uultic to tile Rattet^at and the 
North Sea. Lp. 3.700. 

Briton, cap. of Bell co., Texas, U.S.A., on Leon R., 
Belturbet, mkt. /. on K. Erne, co. Cavan, Irelaml, 
BelilchlstaiL {See Baluchistan.] {p. r.Sjo. 

Belvedere, two t*s in Italy, one on the Marches, W of 
Ancona, p. 9.353 i the otlier on the Medltcrranedn, 
jam. N.w. orLoseiizo, p 5,904. 

Belves. t. in France, dep Uordoniie, p. 9.350. 
Belvldere, t. in Illinois, cap. of Boone co.. p. 6.947 ; 

also t. nr. Adelaide, S. Australia, p. 1,050 
Belvoir Castle (Duke of KuiUndl, nr. Grantham, on 


Lincoln and Leicester Border, Eng. 

/. m Austrian Galicia, nr. Lembiirg, p. 4,960. 


Brit, f. in ivuMrioji \j«itvui| iir« jja 

BeniMtoka, bay on N. coast, Madagascar. 

Ben Alder, mfn. of Grampian range, Scot!., nr. Loch 
Erich, alt. 3,757 ft, [dist-, p. 8,65^ 

Benalla, t Victoria, laa ni. N.E. Melbourne, m fruit 
Benares or Varanosi, famous s.icrcd c on the Ganges, 
490 m. N.W. of Calcutta. Great pilKriiu resort, p. 
909,095. Benares district, on both sides of the 
Ganges, covers an area of 1,099 V(] m., and the div, 
of the N.W. Prov., in which city and dist. stands, 
extmds to 10,414 *;<1 in„ p 5,000,000. 

Ben Arthur, rntn. in co Argyll, Scotl , alt. 2,891 ft. 

Ben Attow, mtn. in co.'s Ross and Inverness, Scot!., 
a't 3,383 ft. 

Ben Avon, m/w. in co Aberdeen, Scott.« alt. 3»643 ft. 
Benhecula (36 sq. m.), til. oi the Untcr Hebrides, 
Scotl.. mciuded in cu. Inverness, p. x,o6o; DenliecuU 
Sound is the passage between the isl. and South 
Uist. 

Bencoolen, or Benkoelen, Dutch residency in 
Sumatra; area, 9,496 in., p. 158,765. . Produces 
pepper, rice, toliacco. etc. 

Ben Crunchnn, mtn, co. Aig^dl, Scotl, nr. Oban, 
^alt. 3.680 ft. 

Bender, fort. t. on Dniester R., Bessarabia, Russia^ 
6x m. w. of Odessa, p. 4,';.ooo< 

Bender Abbasi (called also Gombroon!, t. of 

Klrman prov., Persia, on Straii of Orraus. Trade 
with Boinbajr, etc., pi 8,00a 


which also produces wine anif grain largely, p. 

[p. 5^. 

Perthshire, Scotl. nr. Coupar Angus, 

^ Doireann, min. co, Argyll, Scotl, 

on fehbie. Prnssiat nr. Coblcnta, p. 4.010. 
BriMrnino, apt. of Anatoli, Asiatic Turkey, cm Sea of 
Martnora, p. xo,ooo. 

Bendrin, t. nr. Cracow, in Russn. Poland, p. xo,95a 
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Benevento, e. in Campania, S. Italy, p. 24,650; cap. of 
prov. of the same name, area 670, sq. in., p. 957,16! ; 
contains many Roman remains. 

Bentelo, /. nr. Schlettstadt, Lower Alsace, p. 9,500. 
Benfieloride, /. on Derwent R., co. Durliam, Eng.. 

p. 8,355. [TIiameS'Haven. 

Bmfleet, North and South, in Essex, Eng., nr. 
Bengal, /Mcr., the newly-constltiitcd proving com- 
. inelMdiiig five Behgalii* 

I restoration Of thO Old bound* 

. ig effected in 1911. The uopu* 

latiun (mostly Hindus) is about 49.000,00a Calcutta 
is the chief city, p. 1,939,313. 

Bmigal, B^ of (or Gulf oi{, part of Indian Ocean, 
waging £. shores of India and W. shores of the 
Itiao-Chlnese PeiiinsuU. Receives waters of R. 
l^ishna, Ganges, Brahmaputra, Irawadt, etc. 

Bengal, Proper, or Lower Bengal, the B. part of 
the Licut.-Govt. of Bengal, includes 26 Brit, dista 
and two native States : its chief cities are Calcutta, 
Dacca, Mursliidihad, Howrah, and Bardwan. 
Beogaxlk or Beo-Ghaxl, spi. Barca, N. Africa, on 
Gulf of Sidra; supposikl site of anc. Berenice or 
Hesporides, p. 10,000. [of Giant's Causeway. 

Bengore Head, C. on N. coast of Ireland, Antrim, £. 
Benguella, coast dtsl. W. Africa, Portuguese, S. of 
Angola ; p. 500,000. cap. S.io Filipe dc Benguella, 
on Bay of sfipie name, p. 2,50a [u 5.900. 

Benha, /. in Egypt, on railway, 29 m. N. in Cairo. 
Benhar, East, tiv/., co. Linlithituw, Scotl, 0.750. 
Benholm, nuntime par. co. Kincardine, Scotl, anc. 

castle, p. 1.276. [Hoiie, alt. 3,040 ft. 

Ben Hopes mtn.. co. Sutherland, Scotl., on Loch 
Beni, or veni, dep. in N.E. of Bolivia, S. America, 
area, 16A093 sq. in., p. 20,000; cap. Trinid.id, on 
large R 1900 m ) same name (sometimes called Faro), 
which Joins the Maniore tn form the Madeira, aflit. 
of Amazon. (m wine growing diot., p. 8,ooo» 

Benlcarlo, s/d, in S|iatn, nr. CasteUon, on the Mcdit, 
Benida, Califomia, U.S.A., 40 m. N.E. of San 
Francisco, p. 3,000. 

Beni-Hassan, vH. with catacombs, on Nile, Egypt^ 
nr. Minieh. [p. 8,00a 

Beni, Isguen, t in Algerian Saltara, trading ceiura 
Benin, knigdoin in Upper Guinea, W. Africa, traverseo 
by Benin R. ; up to 1897 under savage rule, but now 
incorporated in Soutliern Nigeria, under British 
adiniiiist ration ; p. estimated about 15,000 (5,000 of 
whom reside in or around Benin, tlie chief t.). 

Benliij Bight of, N. j>ortion of Gulf of Guinea, W. of 
the Nigi.T Delta, W. Aftica. 

Benisaa, e nr. Alicante m Spain, p. 4,835, 

Beni-Suef, e. (cap. of prov.) in kgypc'on I bank of 
Nile, p 18,500. [alt. 3.384 ft. 

Ben Lawers, nifn., ro. Perth, on t.och Tay, Scotl ; 
Ben Ledi, win., co, Pertli, Scotl , N.W. of Callander, 
ait. 2,675 

Ben Lomond, "min. co. Stirling, Srotl, £. side of 
i-, LoniiMul, alt 3.192 ft. ; els') highest pe.ik of New 
Ehg. range, N.S.W., 5,000 ft. , also ntln, m Tav 
nianin, 5,010 ft. 

Ben Maedhui, mtn S.W. Aberdcsensh., Scotl., 
Cairngorm grp. ; second highest peak iii Brit. IsU., 
4,206 ft. 

Ben More, mla. S.W. IVrtlisb , Scotl, to in. W. of 
Lnch Earn, 3,843 tt , also intn<i.>in co. Sutherland, 
the Hebrides, and the Isl of Mull 
Benmore (or Fair Head), C', on coast of Antrim, 
nortli-eastermnost point of Irel, stands 636 ft. above 
sea. 

Ben Nevis, mfn. co. Inverness, Scotl, at Lochiet, 
highest peak in Brit. Isles, observatory 4,406 ft.; 
also mtns. in Otago, New Zealand (9,125 ft.); in 
CO. Cornwall, Tasmania (3,910 ft.); and range ta 
Arizona. U.S.A. 

Briuilngton, f. in S-H. Vermont. U.S.A , 34 m. N.E. 
of Albany ; here British were repelled and drieated 
by Americans In 1777, p. 0,540. 

Bbnewn, jt. native cap. of Ludamar country on tha 
Niger, C. of Senegambia, W. of Central Africa ^ 
Mungo Park here imprisoned 
Ben Rhyddlng, health and hydropathic resori, nr« 
llkley, W.R. Yorks., Enm 

Benaberg, 1 . nr. Cologne, Rheniih PruMw, p. m,gao* 
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Bentham, mkL /. in N. of W.R Yorks, En;., nr. 
Settle, p. 6,35 t. 

Benton Harbour, t. on L. Mid.i^n, U.S.A.. p. 
6,8oa There are about fifty difft. places In U.S.A. 
(mostly sm. t.*s) called Benton. 

Benue or Binue, It. W. Africa, chief trib. of Niger. 

Ben Vmue, m/». nr. Loch Katrine, Penh, Scotl., alt. 

BenVoriich, min. \V. of Loch Lomond, alt. 3.093 ft.; 
also mtn. S. of Loch Earn, Perth, Scotl., alt. 
3.W4 ft. 

Benwell, i. co. Northumberland. Eng. (.sub. of New. 
castle), p. 30,131. [3.429 ft. 

BenWvvis, mtn. nr. Dingwall, co. Ross, Scotl., alt. 

Ben-y-Gloe, mtn. in Glen Tilt, Perthsh., Scotl. alt, 
3,671 ft. [Indies. 

Bequia or Bacoya, most N. isl. in Grenadines,rW. 

Berar. (See Central Provinces and Berar.) 

Berat, t. in S. Albania, European Turkey, p. X3,ooo. 

Beraun, old IndustL t. in Bohemian Austria, p. 
(Czechs) 9.693. 

Berber, i. between the Atbara R. mouth and the Fifth 
Cataract of the Nile, Nubia. Taken by Mahdi.sts in 
3004, p. (estimated) 20,000, connected by rail with 
Cairo ana Khartoum, also with the Red Sea port of 
Suakim. 

Berbera, ca^. of Brit. Somah Prot., important port on 
G. of Aden, big. mkt. pi. for inland trade, m “ the 
land of incense .of the ancts. 

Berbioe, E. div. Brit. Guiana ; formerly a Dutch col., 
p. 30.000 ; Berbice t. (sometimes called New Ainster* 
dam) is a port on the K. Bcrbice, nr. its entrance to 
the Atlantic. 

Beroeto, e. in Italy, 35 m. S. W. Parma, p. 7,00a 

Berchem, /. in Uelgiuin (sub. of Antwerp), b. 21,500. 

Berck*sur-Mer, wat. //. in France, on Eng. Chnl., 
p. 7.500. 

Bereitchev, or Berditschew, r in S W. Russia, 90 m. 
W. Kiev, large trade Ln wine, honey, and cattle, 
p.S4.ae7; ^ [Mlt industry, p. 37.279^ 

Berifyansk,/. on S. of Azov, S, Russia, a centre of 

Beregszas^ Magyar /. nr. Tokay, Hungary, p. 10.000. 

Berent, or Berhend, t. nr. Dantzig, Prussia, p. 4,500. 

Bere Regis, nikt, /. in Dorset, Eng., p. 3,49^ 

Bereaiua (350 m.), A. W. Russia, trib. of Dnieper; 
French disaster on the retreat from Moscow, 1812. 

Berezov, Russian t. on Sosva R., SilicrM, in Tobolsk 
goi't. ; prison place of political offenders, 11 3,000. 

Berezov^y Zavod, r, on Pyslima K. on the Ural slope, 
E, Russia, govt, of Perm; centre of gold-iiiining 
rq^on, p. 10.000.' 

Berga, t. in Sj^in, prov, Barcelona, supposed Castrura 
Berguin of Livy, p. 5,439. 

Bergama, c. 43 ni. N.i.. Smyrna, Asia Minor, anc. 
Pergamos ; int. remains ; p. 5^,500 

Bergamo, c. Italy, 34 m. N.E. Milan, fine cathedral 
and academy, p. 45705 : cap. of Bergamo prov. on 
Tyrol frontier; silk industry, area 1,027 sq. m.. 
p. 460,000. 

Btfgedorf, mftg. t. in Schleswig-Holstein, to di. E. of 
Hamburg, p. 10,250. 

Bergen, spt. and lurtified c. on W. coast Norway, now 
most important commercial pt, in kingdom, p. 7o,U67; 
also t. in Holland, prov. Brabant (Hergen-op-Zoom), 
p. 14.000 ; also another Netherlands t. nr. Limburg, 
on Meuse, p. 5,000; also t. on Riigen Isl in the 
Baltic, S. GeniMiiy. p. 4i33o ; also several sm. t ’s m 
the interior of Germany ; and stn. on C. P. Ry., prov. 
Manitoba, nr. Winnipeg. 

Bergerac, t. on Dordogne R., S. France, anct. 
Huguenot strongbold, p. i6,qoQ. 

Bergovatz, or Berkovatz, t. Bulgaria, 50 m S Widin, 
p. 6,430. „ [kirk, p 6 ,!w». 

Bergues, fort. /. Nord prov. France, 5 ni. S.H. liUn- 

Beroampur, or • Berhampoor, inilit. stn. Madras, 
India, headquarters Ganjam dist., p. 25.000 ; also cap. 
Mursliidabad dist . Bengal, p. 35,500. 

Berl, t. Punjab, India, Rohtak dist., p. xo,ooo. 

Beria. anct. t. Nlmar dist.. Cent. Prov., liidi:^ [p. t2,o8i. 

Berisiav, /. In S. Russia, govt. Kherson ; ffoiir mills. 

Beija, i. in Spain, prov. Aliuerla, wine and fruit dist.. 
p 13.500. 

Berkeley, /. on Avon R., Gloucester, Eng., p. 6,554; 
also university c. Alameda co.. California, nr. ban 


Francisco, U.S. A., suffered in earthquake disaster of 
1906, p, 40,434; also t. (and county) in Virginia, 
U.S.A. 

Berkhampstead, mkt, i. Herts., 30 m. N.W. London,, 
Eng., chemical factory, p. 7,302. 

Berkshire, area 733 sq. m., p. 303,428, agr. co. S. of the 
Thames, Eng., co. t. Kradi^. 

B&rlad, orBerlat, chf. t. of Tutova dist, Roumania. 
horse fair and soap factories ; p. 33,000 (one-fourth 
Jews). 

Berlaer, wV. prov. of Antweip, Belgium, p. 3,850. 
Berlanga, t. m Spain, 65 m. S.E. ofBadaJoz, p. 5.300 ; 

also t. 33 m. S. w. ot Soria, p. 2.350. [p. 3,too. 

Berleburg, t. in Westphalia, Germany, nr. Amsbeig, 
Berlin, c. cap. of Prussia, and of German Empire, on 
R. Spree ; third c. on continent of Europe for popu- 
lation, which, with suburbs, now reacncs over 3^ 
mills. ; also t Wisconsin, U.S.A., p. 5,000; also t. 
Ont., Canada, p. 15,500; also t. 111 Connecticut, 
U.S.A., p. 2,850; also gold-digging dist of Victoria, 
CO. Gladstone, 130 m. N.W. Mmboume ; also lumber 
t. in forest region New Hampshire, U.S.A., p. 12,2,30, 
Berlinchen, t. Prussia, on the Oder, p. 6,4aa Lp- 8.50*1, 
Bermeo, s^i. ^<iin, nr. Bilbao, on Bay of Biscay, 
Bermondsey, S.H. t/tst. of Loudon, Eng., chicny 
occuiiied uy tanneries, wharves, and warehouses, 
p. (parly, bor.) xa5.96a 

Bermudas, Brit, group coralline £s/s. (360 in numbcr> 
N. Atlantic, about 600 H. of S. Carolina, U.S.A. 
total area 20 sq m.; Hamilton, on Long Island, is 
the chf. t. ; arrowroot, cedar, coffee, cotton ; p. (of 
the entire group) 18,944, of wliom two-thuds are 
blacks or coToured people. 

Bermudez, a former stats of Venezuela, now divided 
into Barcelona and Sucre. 

Bern, or Berne, of canton of rune namemSwitzd.. 

on k. Aar; se.it of .Swiss Govt, since 1848; university, 
p. 85.304. Tlni canton ot Bern coven. 3,657 
(2,173 productive, the rest occupied by Idlccs and 
gliciers), p. 587.983. Alps in tins canton called the 
•* Bernese OborKinil.'’ [Tar.uito, p. 7.540, 

Bernalda, t. in uruv. of Potenza, Italy, S.W. of 
Bernard, Great St., one of the Alps m the S. of the 
Valais, .Switzerland, highest pi. 11,116 ft., height of 
mtn. pa^s between Italy and Switz., 6,to8 ft. Famous 
hospice for travellers 111 mon.isTcry on nitn, 

Bernard, Little St., one of theGraian Alps in Savoy, S. 
of Mt. Blanc ; alt ot convent nliove |>ass leading 
from France to Italy (traversed by Hannibal’s army. 
218 B.C.). 7,076 ft 

Bemau, r. in Prussia, 13 ni. N.E. of Berlin, p. 7,350 
Bemay, t. Eure dep,, Prance, nr. Roueii. Impt. iiorse 
fair, p. 8,150. [on the Saale, b 35.000. 

Bemburgj, iiifig. /. in Duchy of Anhalt, N. Germany. 
Bemera, Great and Little, and Bemeiw, three stiiL 
ts/s, of Outer Hebrides, co. Inverness, Scotl 
Beml, t. in P^tah dist., N.W. Provs , India, p. 3.850. 
Bernina, m/n. (alt. 13,395 ft.) and /ass in Rhxtlan 
Alps, height of jiass (lending from Samaden in the 
Engadine to Tiraiio, Italy), 7,658 ft. 

Bemstadt, t. m Silesia, Prussia, nr. Breslau, p. 4,500. 
Berri, old /rov. Prance, .now coinjirises deps. Cliev 
and Indre. 

Berruui, t. nr. Gardaia, in Algerian Sahara, p. 3,510, 
Berrima, t. in N.S W,, 80 in. S W. Sydney, p. (of dist.) 

7,58a [Bologna, iainous for wines, p. 7,530. 

Bertinoro, /. in prov. Fork, Italy, 40 ni. S £. of 
Bervie, or Inverbervie, s/t. Kmcardiliesliire, Scotl. 

one of the Montrose Burghs, p. 2,391. 

Berwick, t. and agncul thst. in Victoria, 27 m. S £. 
Melbourne, p. 4,200: also several pars, in Scotl and 
Ting., and towns in U.S.A. 

Berwick-on-Tweed, s/t. Nortlmmberland, Eng,, p. 

(including Twecdiiiouth and Spittal) 13,^. 
Berwickshire, maritime co. S.E. of Sco'tL, 464 sq. in., 
p. 29,643, CO. t. Greenlaw. [2.716 ft. 

Berwyn Mtu., range mid-Wales, alt. of highest peak, 
Beaancon, watch and clock-making r.. dep. Doubs, 
France, p. 55,366. 

Besbetsk, t. in Govt, of Tver, Russia, p. 5,180. 
Bezighelm, i. nr. Stuttgart. Wurteniberg, p. 3,2x5. 
BesikaBay, W. coast Asia Minor, nr. m. of Tenedo«, 
and entrance to Dardanelles. [lasac. 

Beznl, t. Asia Muior, 30 m. W.N.W. of Someisat, p. 
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BeBSumtatai S.W. Russia, area 17,619 sq. m.. p. 
3,000,000; Uken finally by Russia from Turkey 
m 1819,, Very productive as^cul. co. lying between 
Austria and Roumania and the Black Sea and Russia 
proper. [3|0oo. 

BeasDnok, r. on Newiy Canal, Armagh, Ireland, p. 
" — — /. Card dep., Trance, colliery dist.,p. 10,000. 

* co., Alabama, 
Colorado and 


llieey /. Card dep., France, colliery 
ner, iron*smeltiiig /. in Jefferson 
U.S.A., p. ^ 


Michigan, 1 

I — X 

Beaulo, mountainous prev. and t. in the E.'eitd a 

** ain, lom. S.E. Corunna, p. 8,soa 

handesh dist, Bombay Pres., India, 


of Darmstadt, Germany, 9 t^ 


Bet-Eiet, f. Victoria, mining and farming dist., Z03 m. 
N.W. Melbourne, p. 5,024. 

Betchworth, Surrey, p. 9,648. [Calais, p. 4.530. 

Betbane, fortd. /. in France, on R. Brete, d^. Pas>ae- 
Bethanga, mining /., Victoria. 204 m. N. Melbourne, 
p. 6,430. [now called El-Azariyeh. 

Bethany, vit, on Mt. of Olives, s m. from Jerusalem. 
Bethany, miss, stn., S.W. Africa, on tlie uoab K. in 
Gt. Namaqualand. 

Bethel, /. (ruined), zo m. N. Jerusalem : the modem 
Beitm; also sm. t.'s in Maine. South Carolina, 
Connecticut, Alabama, and New York, U.S.A. 
Betheladorp, miss. sin. nr. P. Elizabeth, C. Colon}'. 
Bethesda, r.. Camarvonsh., Wales, nr. Penrliyn slate 
quarries, p. 4.716 ; also township in York co., S. 
Carolina, U.S.A., p. 3,750. 
eth'Horom vtl. nr. Jen 


Beth'Horom _ , 

Joshua defnted the Amorites. 


erusalem, Palestine ; here 


works, n. 7,393. 

Bethnal Green, bar. of E. London, Eng., p. 128,283. 
Bethphage, vii, on Mt. of Olives, above Bethany. 

Palestine. [Palestine. 

Bethaalda, anc. viL on W side of S. of Galilee, 
Beguile, t. in Oriuige River Col., S. Afnca, p. 4.B5a 
Betbuoe, fort. t. N.E. France, coalfields, p. 13,376. 
Betbungra, t. in co. Clarendon, N.S.W., p. (of dist.) 

4,340- [p- 16,000. 

Betigeri, t. Dharwar dist., Bombay Pres., India, 
Betauunitea, R. in Quebec, trib. of the St. Lawrence. 
Bettia. t. in Chamoaran dist., Bengal, India ; fine 
Kajan's palace, p. 24,000. [Wales, nr. Llanrwst. 
Bettws-y^oed, tour, and artists' resort, Camarvonsh., 
Betul, /. (p. 5,100) and<A'.rA, Narbuda dtv., Cent. Prov., 
India ; area of dist. 3,834 m., p. 385,324 ; suffered 
severely by famine. [juinna R. 

Betwa (360 lit), R. of Bhophal. N.W.P., India, tnb. of 
Beutelabacb^. nr. Stuttgart. Bavaria, p. 1,570. 
Beuthen, or Oberbeuthen, mining r., Silesia, Frus..nr. 

Breslau, p. 51,50a [Lng. Cliaii. nr. Le Havre. 

Beuaevnl'Houteate, watering pbee of France, on 
Beuzevllle, r., Eure dep., France, nr. Pont-Audemer, 
p. 3 . 306 - 

Bevagua, Italy, 18 m. S.E. Penigia, p. 6,000. 
Bevedero, large L. in Prov. Mendoza, Argentina. 
Beveland, N. (length 13 in.) and S. (33 in.) two tsls. in 
estuary of Scheldt R. nr. Walcheren, Holland. 
Bevensen, t. in Hanover, nr. Lunburg, p. 1.B97. 
Bevereiii i, in prov. E. Flanders, nr. Ghent. Belgium, 
p. 9.104. [the Old Maas and Hollands Diep. 

BeverlaM, or BUerlandf i.r/. in S. Holland, between 
Beverley, mkt. t. E.K. Yorks, 9 m. from Hull, fine 
minster; p. 13.654; alsot. on K. Avon. W. Austratia, 
Beverley, r. Essex co.. Mass.. U.S.A., p. 13,884; also 
vil. on I)elaware R., New Jersey, U.S. A., p. 3,300. 
Bevem, vit. in Brunswick. Germany, p. 3,350. 
Beverungea, mfkg. t. on R. Weser, Westphalia, 
Gennany, p. s.8^ 

Beverwyk, t. nr. Haarlem, North Holland, p. 3.854. 
BewcasaCt/ar. inco. Cuuiberld.,Eng.» nr. Brampton, 
p. 1.640. [p. 3,745. 

Bewdley, t on R. Severn, co. Worcester, Eng., 
Bex, /. on R. Rhdne, in canton Vaud, Switzerld., 

BexhiBT watering place, Sussex, tng.."5*’in. 4 ^of 
Bexley, /. W. Kent, 15 m. S.E. London, Eng., 
p. 15.895. 


Beyed Mt.. Tlgre. Abyssinia, alt. 16,000 ft. 

Beyrnhurac, a Hundred of Berks co. (on Thames sid^ 
Beypur, spt. on Malabar coast of Madras, India, 

p. 7,000e 

Beyrrat or BaJnit, spt. on Syrian coast, 57 m. 
W.N.W. Damascus, anc. and historic t.. now a busy 
sliipplng and mercantile centre, p. 140.80a 
Besdan, t, Hungary, on R. Danube, p. 8,140 ; also t 
in Austria, on R.Woiwodina, p. 9,964. 

Bdxieree, or Bfixtere, t. dep. H6rault, France, on R. 

Orb, brandy distiUeries, p. 52,310. 

Bezwada, t. and irrigation headquarters on Kistna R., 
Madras. India, d. 34.00a 

Bhabua, t. in Sha^bad dist., Bengal. India, p. 5,83a 
Bhadarwa, petty state in Bombay Pres., India, 
p. to, 05a 

Bneralpur, dist. and dtv. of Behar, prov. Bengal, 
India ; also t. cap. of dist. on S. bank of Ganges ; 
area of div. 20.511 sq. m.. of dist. 4,326 sq. m. ; p. (of 
cap.) 75,000; (of aist ), 2,000.000; (of div.), nearly 

9tCXX)|000. 

Bhiagirathl, R. of Bengal, branch (" sacred ” channel) 
of Ganges, joins Jalangl R. lo form tlie Hooglili. 
Bhamo, t. upper Buruia, on R. liawadi; anc. cap. 
of Shan State of Maniiiaw. In rich teak forest dist. 
Steamer cum. with Mandalay (300 ni.), p. 8,54a 
Biiandura, or Bhaadara, dist. Nagpur, div. Cent. 
Prov , India ; area. 3,968 m., p. 663,578, cap. Bhandura, 
on Wainganga R., p. 14,00a [p. 90.000. 

Bhanpora, t. on Rewa R., Indore State. India, 
Bhartpur, or Bharatpur (sometimes also written 
Bhurtpore), a native State in India. Rajputana 
Agenev, area 1,961 sq. m., p. 636,130, cap. Bhartpur 
city, 34 m. W. of Agra, p. 50.00a 
Bhaunagar, nat. state, India, Bombay Pres. 
(Kathawar, Gujarat div.), area 2,860 sq. m. 
p. 4BO.ooa This State suffered terribly in the 
famine of 1899-90 ; cap., Bhuanagar, on tne Gulf ut 
Cambay, p. 6aooa [p. 18.500. 

Bhera, t. Shahpur dist., Punjab, on R. Jhclum, 
Bhilgarta, t. in Gwalior Ter., Cent. India, p. 6,450. 
Bhilwara, collective name of 17 nat. States, Central 


b£ 


India; also of t. in Udaipur Sute, Rajput 

BhimGora, sacred pool, place of Hindu pilgrimage, 
Saharanpur dist.. Cent. Prov., India. 

Bhiwani, cotton mftg. and trading A, Hissar dist., 
Punjab, India, p. 38,56a 

Bbojpur./. and agr. centre, Shahabad dist., Bengal 
Pres., India, p. 10,000. 

Bhopal, nat. state. Cent. India. Bengal Pres., 
area 6,874 sq. m., p. nearly, i,ooaooo . cap. Bhopal, 
78,500. 

jor, nat. state, Decuin div., Bombay, India, .area 
1,491 sq. m., p. 137,269 ; cap. Blior, 95 m. S. of 
Poona, p. 6,500. [p. 96,50a 

Bhuj, ch. t. of Cutch, Gpjarat div. of Bombay, 
Bhutan, independent state in Eastern Himalayas; 
under Brit, protection since 1864, area (abt.) 16,'xo 
SC) m., p. comparatively scanty, scattered and 
nomadic (.ibt.) s5o,ooa 

Bbuvaoeswar, temple c. of Siva, Puri dist, Bengal, 
India, place of pilgrimage. 

Biafra, sm. ce. of Upper Guinea, W. Africa, bordering 
on Cameroons R. and Bight of Itiafra. , 

Biala, ch. t. of govt. dist. in Galicia, Austria, textile 
industry, p. (mainly Germans) 8,44a 
Bialystok, t. Russian Poland, nr. Grodno, leather and 
soap fiictories, p. 42,480. 

Bian^A Bhartpur State. Rajputana, India, 50 m. 
S.W. of Agra, p. 9 .k>o. 

BlancaviUa, A m Sicily, N.W. Catania, famous for 
oranges, p. 14,00a 

Blaofl, the .Himalayas, Kumaon dist., India, 

Bianxe, A in prov. of Novara, Italy, nr. Turin, p. 4.scia 
Biariitx, A and bathing resort, dep. Basses-Pyr6n6es, 
on Bay of Biscay, Fiance, p. t2,8i2. 

Bibbiano, A in EniiUa, Italy, nr. Reggio, p. 6, oca 
BibUena, A tiprov. Arrezo. Italy, p. 6,530. 

Bibbona, A in Italy, nr. Cecina, p. 4,840. 

Biberach, fort, a on Reiss R., Wurteinberg. p. 8,400 f 
also A on R, Kiiizig, Baden, nr. Offeiibuq;. p. z.4oa 
Bic, tzA, vi/.t and harbour, on St. Lawrence R.» 
Quebec. 
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Bicester, mkt. t. E^g., la m. NX. Oxford, p. 3,385. 

Bioftre, sub. w'f. nr. Paris, p. 3,540. 

Bide* cap. of Nu[)e couiilry. Northern Nigeria, W. 
Africa, p. (of dist.) 80,000. [metal : p. sa.ooo. 

Bidar, e. in Haidarebad dist., S. India, mnfts. Bidar- 

Bidassoa. on Sp. and Fr,. frontier, fL (30 in.) into B. 
of Biscay. Here W elluigton m 1813 defeated F rench 
under Soult. [p, X6.500. 

Blddeford, c. 90 m. N. Boston, U.S.A., cotton mtts.. 

Biddendeni J^r. nr. Cranbrook. co. Kent. Eng., 
p. 1,740. [pottery dist.. p. 7.405. 

Biddulph, /. nr. Leek, co. Staiford. Eng., colliery and 

Bideford, /. nr. Barnstaple, on R. Torridge, N. Devon, 
Eng., p. p,c74- 

Bidlisa. t. in Tiurkey, dist. Erzerouro. p. 15.000. 

Biebricn, mftg. t. and port on Rhino, nr. Wiesbaden, 
Prussia, p. 15,500, [ideal schools, p. 30,500. 

Biel or Bienoei mftg. t. in canton Berne, Switz., tech- 

Blelau, i. nr. Reichcubach. Silesia, Prus., p. 13.500. 

Bielayai>TserkoVf t. m Russia, nr. Kiev, extensive 
commerce, p. so, 000. 

Bielefeld, t. in Westplialia, Prus., ch. centre of linen 
industry, p. 63,000. 

Bielev, aiic. A on Oka R., nr. Moscow, Russ , p. 10,000. 

Bielgorod, A govt, of Kursk, Russ., on K. Donets, 
p. 33,500. 

Bfellua, A of Svomik dist., Bosnia, p. 16.500. 

Blelitz, A in Austr., Silesia, p. 17.500. 

Biella, textile A 40 m. N.E. runii, Italy, p. 19,000. 

Bielopol, bnndy distilluig a ioo lu. N.w. Kluirkov. 
Russia, p. 15,000. [10.00a 

Blehik, A Grodno govt., W. Russia, nr. Bialystok, p 

Biefoty, A m Bessarabia, Russia, nr. Kishinev, p. 
10.500. [bodia, xoo m. long by 30 m. 

Bien-HoA, or Tale-S&b, L. between bUiii and Cam- 

Blen-Hoa, A in French Cochm China, ao la. N. of 
Saigon, p. 30 , 000 . 

Bienne, L. of, 3 m. N.E. Neuch&tel. .Switz., on which 
IS A of Bieiuie, or Biel {g.v.), length 9I zn., breadth 
[ofBradlor- 


a| ni. 


fiord, p. 32,130. 




Bierl^, N., tawHship, W.R. Vorks, populous hnh. 
Bies-Bosch, marshy A. [area 8 sq. in.) Dctween N. 
Bl'abant and S. lloUand, formed by uumdatiuii of 
R. Meuse in 1431. 

Bieske, A is m. W. Budapest, Hung., p 5,83a 
Big« (or Bigha), A m Asia Minor, nr. Adiamyti, 

'. 6,330. 

c Bethel. t»*?. in E, Virginia, lo m. N.W. of Fortress 
Monroe, U.S.A. ; Confederate victory here m 18O1. 
Big Black R. (soo in., navigaMe 50 m.}, of Mis- 
sissippi K.. U.S.A. : noted m Grant's campaign 
before V'lcksbu^, 1863. 

Big Blue R. (300 in.), tnd. of Kansas R., U.S.A. 

Big Bone Lick, salt s/rt^tg nr. Cuicuuiati, Kentucky, 
U.S.A., fossil deposits. 

Creek, name of eighteen smL rivers in various 
pts. of U.S.A., also of eight dif. towns on banks of 
same. [lake. 

94 £ Cypress R., Texas, U.S.A., falls into Caddo 
Biggar, a hi co Lanark, Scotl., p. 1,316. 

Biggay lisi., one of smaller Shetlanub, between Yell 
and the mainland. Ip. 5,375> 

Bigglesende, A co. Beds., Eng., 4 p ni. N.W. London, 
Big Horn Mts., in Wyoming and Montana, U.S.A., 
range of the Rockies, highest points alt. ia,ooo ft. 

Big Horn R. (450 m.), trtb, of Yellowstone R , 
Wyoming and S. Montana. U.S.A., called Wind R. 
in upper reaches. 

Bight of Benin, N. part of G. of Giiinoa, W. Africa. 
Light of Biafra, E. i.»art of C. of Guinea, W. Africa. 
Big Rapidei A capw of Mecostn go ., Michigan. U.& A. 
Big Siandy Creek (aoo 111.) A., joins the Arkansas R. 
iir. the Kansas Iroiitier, U.S. A, There aie> ihirteen 
BigSandy Creeks or Rivers in dif. pts. of the U .«2 
Big aioux IL, Dakota. U.S. A. (300 m.), tni. Missouri 
K. [sotti, U.S.A 

Big iStone Lake (35 m. long), Dakota and Minne- 
Bosnia, on R. Una, 


bibaca or BU>At<^ fort, i ^ 

BlhaXf^ur. Grosswardein, Hungary, p. 3750* 

Bihar, Brit. Ind. (SeeBeluc.) 

Biliat, petty sfatt* Dundelkliand dist, Cent. India. 

B^e^A^^fBe^ue^a W. Africa, 5,800 ft. above sea. 


BUapuc, dim, in Carnatic dist. of Bomb^ Pres.. India, 
formerly called Kaladgi ; area 5,608 sq. m., p. 
735.000. cap. Bijapur, a very ana city, with many 
picturesque ruins, p. zy.aoa 

Bijawar, nat. state^ Lent. India, Bundelkiiaod agency ; 
area. 974 sq. m., p. 131,50a 

B[jxiaur, or Bljnor, dtxt, N.W. Rohilkhand div., India, 
area 1,898 sq. 111.. p. 779,361 ; also A, cap. ol d^t„ 
p. 18,00a 

Bfkanlr, or Bikaner, nat, sUtte. Rqjputana, India, 
area 2,309 sq. ui., p. 584.7x1. decrease 30 per c. by 
famine; also t., cap. State, p. 58,000. [4.861. 

Bilari, A dist. of MoracLibad, n.W. Prov., India, p. 

Bilaspur, dist. In Chattisgarh div.. Cent. Prov., India, 
p. 1.000,000, area 8,341 sq. m.. cap.. A on K. Artia, 

p. 19,100. 

Bilbao, spt. N. .Spain, cap. Basoua pror. of Viscaya* 
formerfy famous for rapier making, p. 85,000. 

BUdeston, /er. Suffolk, Eng., nr. Hadleigh, p. i.oie. 

BUdt, A in prov, Fnesiaud, nr. Leeuwarddn, Nether- 
lands. p. aaio. [silk uulustry, p. 10,500. 

Bilcdjik, ch. A in Bniza vilayet, Asia Mmon uiipjt 

Bilga, A in Jatamihar dist. Punjab, India, p. y.cioa 

Bilgoray, A K uss. Poland, nr. Lubliii, p. 7.334. 

Biigram, A In Oudh, India, nr. Hardol, p. is, 00a 

Bilnaur, A in Cewnpur, India, p. 5,947. 

Bilin, A Bohemia, 011 Bela R., famous for its imiieraJ 
waters, p. 8,104. 

Billabong, or lUabo, goldfield riifrA, ca Ashburnham. 
N.S.W. 


Billeritay, A co. F.ssex, Ii.ng.. p. s.ooo. 

BiUesdon, par. iir. Leicester, Eng., p. 6,013. 

Billinge, /or. of Wigan, co. I^ncaster, Eng., p 4,904. 
BiUingham, A co. Durham, Eng., nr. Stock on-on 
Tees, p 3,50a Ctx,33i, 

Billinghay, par. ur. Sleaford, co. Lincoln, F.ng., p. 
BUliton, tsl. Dutch H, Indies, W. of Borneo, area 
1,847 lA., p. 41.558- [co. Lancaster, Eng , p. 3.40a 
BUlmgton, cotton wuaig. Urwnship, nr. Blackburn, 
BiUom, A in dep Puy-de-Dome, France, nr. Clermont, 
p. 5,000. { Colorado R 

BUI Williams R. (250 m.) In Arizona. U.&A., alflt. ol 
Bilnu^ or Uawar, /. and dtst. W.idy Kawar, Sahara. 
BUoxi, c. Harrison co., Mississippi, U.S.A., fashion. 

able resort on coast, p. 6,100 [3,710, 

Bllsen, A in Bclmum, nr. Hasselt, on R. Demer, p. 
Biistoo, A Stntfbrdsh., Eng , coal and iron mines, nr, 
Wolverhampton, p. 35,681. 

Bilton, par. nr. Rugby, co. Warwick, Eng., p. 78a 
Bima, spt. N. coast .Sumbawn, Dutch E. Indies. 
BimJipaiam, a in dist. Vizagapatam, ladia, formerly 
a Dutch factory, p. labt.) 10.000. [p. io,oou. 

Binab, e. in Azerbuijau. Persia, 35 m. S.W. labnz^ 
BtnaboU, or Bennebeola, fntns., co. Galway. Ireland 
alt. 3,400 ft. ; called also " Twelve Pins.” 

Dinacre, par. nr. .bouthwold, co. SutTolk, Bug . p. 750, 
Bioafong, A N.S.W., co. Harden. 308 m. 5 .W, Sydney. 

p. (of (list.) S.V00. [growing dish, p. 3 u^,oqo, 

Bmang, A in Luzon Philippine 1 ms., fertile nee- 
Bmchc, A in Hr'iinauli piov., 10 in, E. of Mons, Bel- 
gium ; lace and other factoneR, p, 22,300. 

Bin-diaht A m Anani, nr. tlie coast. 

Biugan. A on Rhine R., Hesse Darmstadt, Gennany c 
wine, beautiful scenery, p. xe,ooe. [dist.) 8.000, 

Bingero, A on Gwydir R., N.S.W. goldnelds, a (ofi 
Binbam, /ar. nr. New Walsingliam, ca Norfolk, Kng., 
t>. 650- 

Binghamptoo, c. rap. of Baoome co.. New York*, 
U.S.A.. uu busqiieliHiiiia K. , boot lactunes, p .1^,443. 
Bingley, mftg. A >\.K. Yorks, 5 lu. N.W, Biadtord, 
on R. Aire, p. 18,759. 

BingolrDagh, mim., Asl.i Minor, between Armenia 
and Kurdesteii; alt. nfliighcst peak, 13,340(1. 
Binoiulo, sulntrb ot Manila, Philipjnne Isis,, p. 160,000. 
Bintang, tsl. M.ilay Archip. on Hquiit4}r, l^>iit<ch 
Indies : noted for pepper and gum, p. 18,000, 

Binue, A'. (See Benue.) 

Biobio, R., longest m Chili (300 ni.), flows to Pacific. 
Biobio prov. in valley of R., area 4,24^ sq. m., 
p. (abt.) 100,00a cap. Los Angeles. 

Btoroebe^, sM. Finland, on Gulf of Botliiiia, n. Rooo. 
Bir, or Btrejik* walled A of Asiatic Turkey, on 
Huphoites R., the anci Bfrtlia or Bithra* p. '8,500. 
Many Aniiciuans massacred here in 1895, 
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BMlmmt dist„ Burdvan div., India, aiea 

BheUfeMn Pass, HimsAaya Mtm., Kutnsoa stist., alt. 
Blrch&ton, /. Kent, En^;., 301. W. Margate, p. a^fSo. 
BMUr. T. in LcMigii Stiannord, eo. Bown ; aho isl. off 
^itaunaiMls Bay. 00. Coilc. Irel. [p. aeon. 

BMibotouffh, /. Penn., on SchmrlldU R.. U.B.A.. 
Blnham, or Briffbam, to/, co. Barwide, nr. Coid- 
Blrejlk. (See Bir.) fstream, Scotl, 

Bkk, ki Nizam's dominion, Brit. India, area 4,460 
so. n.. <p. 650.000. >Lr>anii|[cs imd'Goffra, p. 

Bina, t. tn India, Ballia dist., N.W. Prov., between 
BirioutA, e. in eovt. Veronesh, Rnssia, p. 4.000. 
WvMala coast 7 . nr. Southport, l...-mcs., iS,ooa 

Blrimiml, /. (p. 3,764$ and princ^. W. of Rhine, 
Gennany, Itelonffing to Oldenburg, ana 194 sq. m. 
(one.diira forest), u. 44.000. (p. 130,833. 

•0111600110014,//. on K. Mersey, ope. LiveqHiol, En^., 
Birkeoshaw, t. nr. Bradford, W.k. Yorks, Emf., p. 

0,808. .[Cairo, Hgyik 

Bfrket-eNHadJi, “ Lake of Pilg'rims.’’^ to m. NvE. 
Birl 60 t.^ 4 Curua, “ Lake of the Herns,” In Fayuin, 
^ffVPL fed by Nile. 

Birmingham, industrL cap. of the English Midlands, 
famous for its metal manuf.. 110 m. n.W. London, 
90 Bi. S.E. LlveriKiol, p. 4 'js,o6o; also cap. Jefferson 
CO., iron nifts., Alabauia, A., p. 13-^,685 ; also t. 
Conn., U.S.A., on H U., p. 5.000; also a 

suburb of Pittsburg, Pei 'ania, U.h.A., S. ot 

Monongahela K. p. 4^450. 

Bimagac, L and place of nilgriniage. Nadiya <list , 
Bimam Wood, nr. Dunkehl. Peitli, Scntl., formerly a 
royal forest, on a lofty lull range : referred to tiy 
Sliakespeart* m Macheih. (Posen, p, s.ooa 

Bimhaam, tobacco mttg. t r.ii R. Warta, Prussin, nr. 
Bimbaumer Wald, plateau iii Carinol.), N.E. of 
Tn<‘Ste ; the RoniaM station Ad Ptruni on mam rd. 
acFOiB Atos to Italy. 

Biml, the former cap, of Bornu. in the Soitdan. 

Bkr, or Psrsonstown, mkt. /. King's co., Irehtfid, oa 
Lit Bcosna, p. 5,000. Loni Rosse's telescope in 
observatory nr. here. fp 9,540. 

Birsk, trading/, on Beluia R., gen't. ofUfa, S.E. RiisMa, 
Biratsl, 4 . W.K. Yovl^ Eng.. 7! m. S.W. Leo^ p. 

A in Shoul co., Manitoba. Canada, p 1,480. 
Birttfe cBm«Baaferd, millg. jn 6. toe’nship of Bury, 
CO. Lancaster, Eng., p. 4.780. [Gateshead, p 4,504 
Birtley, /seuuAi/ in co. DurRim, Eng., 5 m. S E. of 
Biancmia, /. in prov. Avellhto, Italy, n 7.953- 
Btttoquino, A. aS m. S. Palermo, iiiciiy. p «i.aoo. 
Bisainoger, t. nr. Bareda, Bombay Vres., India, p. 

00,000. (palace, p. 5,400. 

Biutuli, /. in Budaon dist., N.W. Prov.. Iiuiut. Rajah’s 
/. in isl. of Malta, p. 4.000. 

Blsoaff, Buncayia, or Viscaya, ispanish prov. on B. of 
Biscay, one of the Basque provs., area 849 sq. m., 
jg^go^odo; mineral uidustnes, slupping, ere., cap. 

Bieoay-, Bay of, stormy arm of the Atlantic, W. of 
France end N. of Spam, extemding from Usiiant 
to Cape Ortegal. The Roman Smu Aquitanicus. 
Bisoegfie, spt. ItoA.. on Adriatic, fortiAodI, p. 30.885. 
BlaoBEeim. 7 . Alsace, Ger., chxsc to Strasbourg, p. 6,000. 
Biachoff, Jfttn., tin mm. /. in N. Tasmania, p. 3,400. 
Bischomurg, /. nr. KOnigsburg, H. Prussia, p. 5,300. 
BlschrrfinrsrcM, t. In Saxony, ao 111. E. of Dresden, on 
the K. Wesenitz; battle lietwcen the Allies .and 
Napoleon on hts retreat from Moscow in 1813 ; p. 
7,035. [P- ^000. 

BtecoweBer, A in Lower Alsace, hop^growing dist., 
Btttham, par in co. Berks, Eng., on Thames, p. 1,100. 
Btahanpur Narben Kluw, /. in Barbanglm dist., 
Bengal, India, p. 5.000. [19.000. 

Biahnapur, «nc. re/, of B.anlrara diet.. Bengal, p. 
Bishop AttckUnd) a on Wear and Gauatess in co. 
-Duriuun, Eng. ; eontnlns pal, of Bp. of Daihain, p. 

Blak’^aCCdstle, mkt. A Shropshire, Eng., p. 3.348. 
BWmp's Middleheau A nr. Durham, Eng., p, 4, ana 
BWhop Stortford, mkt. A on Stort R., Herts, Eng., 

bIiAiop's Waltham, ndee. A Hants, Eng., p. 4,57a 


BiahoptYmtpe, far. on the Oeae, m. Y^li, 
palace of the Archbishop, p. 3,091. 

Bisliop Wearmouith, mt^. A in parly, bofroggh df 
Sunderland, Eng. 

Bieignano, A Italy, >prov. Cotenna, p. 4.50b. 

BlHam, A Algeria, French winter lesort, p. 8,70a 

Bisky, mkt. a Gloucester co., nr. Srrood, 
p. s,«o; also vol. rifle ra., Surray, 3 m. W. Woking, 
m stiecesston to Wimbledon. 

Bismarck, cap. of Burleigh eo., N. Dakota, U.S.A., 
on the Missouri K., p. 4,000; afaio t. m Fcfissiaa 
Saxony, nr. Magdelwirg, p. 3,340. 

Bfamacck Arch, three large and several email isU. off 
German New Guinea, formerly known as New 
Britam. [p. 0.344. 

B^ham, A nr. Ormskirk, co. Lancaster. Eng., 

BiMfl|gos, group isis. off W. Africa ; 1 Artly claimed 
by Portugal ; prin. t. Bolama. 

Biaaao, Portuguese isl. settlement at mtli. of Rio 
Geba, Seiu^aiubia. 

Biaumu, A m Jaipur, R^utana, India, p. 6,850. 

BistritX, or Ndsen, A Transylvania, Austria-Hungary, 
on Bistritz R. ; formerly an import, place, p. loiboo. 

BIswan, a Oudh. dis. Sitipur, India, p. 8,^. 

Bitetto, A Italy. 10 m. S. from Ban. p. 6.000. 

Bithur, A on Cranges, xa in. from Cawnpur, n. 6,89a 

Bitlia, or Betlis, A Asiatic Turkey, S.w. L. van; 
mineral dist. ; massacre of Arniciiiaiis, 1895, p. 


Bitonto, A Italy, it m W. S.W. of Bari, the Roman 
Bituntum ; fine cathedral, p. (comntime) 30,00a 
Bitach, nr Bitche, formerly Kaltenliauson, A fort., 
Alsace-Lorraine, 35 m. N. Strasbourg, formerly 
French, p. 3,600. 

Bitteifeld, mftg. A on R. Mulde, S.vxony, boilt xeth 
cent, by Dutcli immigrants, p. 3S.oea [Canal. 

Bitter Lahea Isth. of Suez, now traversed by S. 
Bntoa, A W. Gloucestersh., Hng., nr. Bristol, muitng, 

bU' ^ (area tSo so. tn.), prov. Kioto, Japan, 330 ft. 

almve scadevet aau 300 ft. deep, connected by canal 
Biyerre, /I. afflt. cf R. Congo, Africa. [with Osaka. 
Bizerta, or Bwerta, spt. Tunis, N. Africa, the one. 

Hippo Zaritus, p. laeoo. 

Bizovak, A nr. Eszck, Hungary, p. e,y>o. 

Bjorneboig, A Finland, at inth. m R. Kamo, in G of 
Bothnia, shipbldg., p. 13,000. [Wtuteaddor R. 

Blackadder, .A. (so m.), Derwicksh., Scotl., afllt. of 
BiackalL a 1)1 QueenStand, on Barcoo R., p. i.3oa 
Black BlulL in N. Tasmania, alt. 4,381 ft. 
Blackboy, goidfieid <A«a, Tawnama, too m. N. of 
HoharA 1x33,064. 

Blackburn, ca, bor. I^nc.'ish., Eng., cotton mftg.. 
Black Cart, A’., co. Renfrew, Scotl., atftt. of Ciyda 
Black Combe, m/w., co. Cunibcrl., Eng., alt. 1,0x9 
Black CouBiry, S Stafferdah., Eng., in mialands, 
mining and iron work-S. 

Blackfoot Croeeing, between Row and Dcor R.'s, 
Canada. 

Blackford, far. Peithsh.. ScotL, nr. Dunblane, p. 1,374. 
Black Forest, m/nr. region in WartembMg and 
Baden, S.W. Gennany, area 1,834 sq. m. ; higltest 
peak Fcldberg, alt 4.900 ft., p, 456,000; cap. 
Reutlmgen. 

Black Gang Chine, picturesque rm>:rtr or S. coast of 
l.sle of Wight, Eng lU.S A., p. x,8to, 

Black Hawk, iniiilng A in Rocky Mtns., Colorado, 
Blackbealh, open Comin'ui, S.L. London, Ei|g., 
N. W. end of Kent, 70 acres. 

Black Hllle, between Dakota and Wyoinntg, 

U.S.A.. hipest, Harney's Peak, 7,315 ft. 

Black IHe, the peninr. in N. Scotl., between Beoidy 
Basin and Cromartv Firth. ((sum. long). 

Black Lake, nr. Ogdensbiirg, New York, U.rS.A, 
Blacklarg, tn/n. in co.'s Ayr ami Dumfrtos. ScotL, alt. 

8,331 ft, fdye works, p. 30,430. 

Blackley, A S.W. Lancosh., Eng-, nt. Manohester; 
Black ilduataliiS, highost of the ApfMlachiansfCUng. 
man’s Peahi 6,941 ft I ; also mtn. range in Breok* 
nodesh,, S, Wal^ highest peak, Brecknock Van, 

Caatle, on Firth of PorBt, Lbilitihgow, 
Scotl., nr. Botness; formerly Seam prisoo, now 
anmunitMfi dep6t. 
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kor. and watering //., Lancash., Eng., Bleicherode, t. nr. Nordhausen, In Pruas. Saxony, p 


. leer, of Arkansas R., U.S. A. ; also R. 

in New York, empMng Into Lake Ontario; also 
aflit. of the Ottasra R., Quebec ; also forty other 
rivers (chiefly fai Americal m diflU parts of the world. 

Blackrock, t. Ireland, suburb, 4 in. from Dulilin, on 
the Bay, j>. 9,081 : also'dist. of Buffalo, New York, on 
the R. Niagara, U.S. A., scene of fighting between 
Drlti^ and Americans, 1819-1^ 

Bladcrod, t. Lancash., nr. Chorley, Eng., p. 3,896. 

Black, or Buxine, Sea, Inlandrra between Russia and 
Asia Minor. 7^ m. long, 390 broad, receives waters 
of Danube, I^ieper, Dniester, Don. Bug, and other 
rivers ; communicates with Mediterranean by Strait 
of Bosphorus, Sea of Marmora, and Dardanelles. 
Neutralised by Treaty of Paris. 1856. t 

Blacksod Bay, eoasf of co. Mayo, Ireland. 

Blackstaira, mins. Leinster, Ireland, highest peak, 
9.6to ft. [p. 9.500. 

Blackstocks, vil. nr. Columbia, S. Carolina, U.S.A., 

Blackutone, t. on Blackstoiie K., Mass., U.S.A., 

Blacltvllle, vii. S. Carolina, nr. Charleston. 

BLackwall, riverside elist. of Lond., iiar. of Pojilar, 
Middlesex, N. of Thames. [AUl)ama, U.S. A. 

Black Warrior R. (300 in.) trib. of Toniliigbee R.. 

Blackwater, three rivers, Ireland; two, Hants and 
Essex, Eng. ; and three in U.S. A. (Montana. Florida, 
and Virginia). 

Blackwood, /. in S. Australia, nr. Adelaide, p. x.580. 

Blackwood, W. Australia, 9.000 ft.. South spur of 
Darling range, highest peak, 2,000 ft. Blackwood R. 
falls into Indian Ocean at Hard^ Inlet. 

Blaenavon, iron mftg. t. Mon., Eng., on R. Avon, 5m. 
N. Pontypool. 12,01a 

Blagodat, Russian mtn. on slope of the Urals, nr. 
Kushwinsk ironworks; largest deiMsit of magnetic 
iron in the world, alt. 1,270 ft. p. (dist.) 52,000. 

Blagovestchenak, important t. on Amur K. chief t. 
ofthe Amur prov., Asiat. Russia, p. 40,000. [p. 7,200. 

Blain, /. nr. Nantes, prov. Loire-lnforieure, France. 

Blair<Athol,/ar. in Perthsh., Scotl., p. 1.580. 

Blairgowrie, r. ao m. N. of Perth, Scotl., p. 3.249. 

Blairaoille, t. in Penn., U.S. A., (p. 3.500; ; also t.'s in 
Georgia. S. Carolina and Indiana. 

Blakeney, coast par. Norfolk, Eng., nr. Holt, p. 1,120. 

Blanc, L& old e. Indre dep.. Fiance, p. 7,000. 

Blanc, Mt., highest on the Alps, on French and 
Italian frontier, alt. ^.782 ft. Largest glacier, Mer 
de Gkice; Valley of Qianiounix at foot. 

Blanca, Peak, highest vttn. in Colorado, U.S. A. 
14,4^ ft. 

Blanchaid, t. in Manitoba, Canada. 

Blanche Town, t. co Eyre, S. Australia, p. x,484. 

Blanchland, toivn^kip nr. Hexham,. Northumberland, 
Eng., anc. abbey. 

Blanco, C., extreme N. of Africa, opposite Sardinia ; 
aUo several other headlands, on Afncan coast and 
elsewhere. (p. 3,478- 

Blandford. or Blandford Forum, mkt. t. in E. Dorset. 

Blane, R. in Scotland, trib. of R. Endrick, and feeder 
of Loch Lomond. 

Blanefleld, vil. Stirling co., nr. Kirkintilloch, p. 840. 

Blanea, Medit. pt. of Spain, N.E. of Barcelona, 

B£ix 3 cenberghe, Belg. wai.pl., W. Flanders, p 5,500 

Blankenburg, health resort in Harz Mtiis., Duchy of 
Brunswick, Germany, p. 11,500. 

Blau^rOi/an and mining dtst. nr. Hamilton, Lanark 
co., Scotland: birthplace of Dr. Livingstone, p. z6,S2x. 

Blantyre, t. in Nyassalaiid, Brit. Cent. Afr. 

Blanzy, t. In dep. Sa6ne-et-Loirc. France, p. 5,9^ 

Blarney, vt'/. 4 m. N.W. Cork, Ireland. Here is the 
famous castle and Blarney kissing-stone. 

Blanket, or Blaamiet la., group off S.W, coast of 
Ireland, nr. Dingle, co. Kerry. 

Blavet, R. in de^ CAtes du Nord and Morbihan, 
France (87 m.). Romantic scenery in ufiper reaches. 

Blaydcm, mini^ and mftg. /. Durham ’Eng , p. ^1,148. 

Blaye, on R. Gironde, nr. Bordeaux, S w. France^ 
the Roman Blavia, p. 5,640. [1.640. 

Blayney, t. N.S.W., 179 m. W. of Sydney, p. (of dist.) 

Bleiburg, lead mining t. in Carinthla. Austria, p. 3,500. 


B^eSSdm, VfV. on the Danube In Bavaria; Battle, 
Marlborough and Prince Eugene's *' famous victory 
1704. 

Bimiheim, cap. of Marlborough, dist. N. 2 ., p. 4,000. 
Blenheim Park, castle palace of Duke of Marlborough, 
nr. Woodstock, Oxfordsh..Eng.,built at cost of nation. 
Bteaalngton, mkt. t. in co. Wicklow, on K. Llffey, 
Ireland. 

Bletchlngley, iHl. in Surrey, Eng., nr. Reigate, p. a.soa 
Bletchl^, irnpt. ry.jnttc. in Bucks, Eng. ; also a sm. 
t.'s in S. Australia. 

Blevio, /. in Italy, nr. L. of Como, p. z,970, 

Blida, or Blidah, A Alglera, nr. the cap. on the flist 
slopes of the Atlas Mtns. Large oran^-growlng in- 
dustry, p. 98,000 (one-fourth French). [house. 

Block, isl. summer resort off Rhode Isl., U.S. A., light- 
Bloemendaal, /. nr. Haarlem, N. Holland, flower- 
growing dist., p. 5 , 900 . 

Buiemfontein, cap. of Orange River Colony, p. z6,ooo 
whites, and 19,000 natives. 

Blois, c. on R. Loire, France, historic castle, once a 
sumptuous royal palace : p. 94,000. 

Blomberg, t. nr. Lippe, Germany, p. 9,874. 

Blood Rm trib. of Buffalo R., Zululand. [land. 

Bloody-Foreland, C.. co. Donegal, N.W. coast of Ire- 
Bloonofleld, t. in Essex co.. New Jersey, U.S.A., 
formerly known as Watsesson. p. 11,300. Several 
other smaller t.'s same name in U.S. A. 

Bloomington, c. and ry. centre. M'Lean co..IIL,U.S. A., 
p. 95.000 ; also c. on Mississippi R., Iowa, U.S.A.. p. 
10.000 ; also t. (with State University) in Indiana, 
U.S.A. [quelianna K., p. 8, <00, 

Bloomsburg, iron mftg. t. in Penn.. U.S.A., on Sus- 
Bluefields, R. and t. ui Nicaragua, Central America, 

C . 4,200. 

le Hill, t. Hancock co., Maine, U.S A., p. 9,500. 
Blue Hills, ranji^e, in Norfolk co.. Mass., U.S. A. 

Blue Island, sub. of Chicago, 111 , U.S.A.. p. 7,100. 
Blue Mtns., H. part of Jamaica, alt. 7,oocvft.: also chain 
in N.S.W., highest peak 4.100 ft. ; also long range 
(av. ht. 7,000 ft.) in Oregon, U.S.A. ; also range nr. 
Chittagong, India, alt. 7. 100 ft.; also second main ridge 
ofthe Appalachians in Penn, and New Jersey, U.S. A. 
Blue Nile, or Bahr-el-Azrak, R. from the lofty table- 
lands of Abyssinia, comes into confluence with the 
Wliite Nile at Khartoum. Its periodic flooding is the 
great fertilising agency of Egypt. 

Blue Ridge, south-easterly rattffe of the Alleghanies, 
Virginia and N. Carolina, U.S.A. 

Blue Stock Mtn., co. Doni^l, Ireland, alt. 9.913 ft. 
Bluff Harbour, S. coast of S. Isl., New Zealand. 
Blufiton. c. Indiana, U S A., on Wabash R., p. 9,896; 

also t. in S. Carolina, nr. Savannah, p. 3.245. 

Blyth, spt. (p. 4.956) and A*, in Northuinberlaiid, Eng. ; 
also names of 4 other rivers in Eng. ; also vil S. 
Australia, 99 ni. N. Adelaide. 

Boali, Dovali, or Loango, A and dtst. in French 
Congo, West Africa. (Africa. 

Boavista, or Bonavista, most E. of Cape Verde Isis., 
Bobbili, A in Brit. India, \'iz.kgapatain dist. of Madras, 
residence of Rajah, p. 17,000. 

Bobbio, A m prov. Pavia, Italy, 5,00a 
Bober, R. in Germany (158 m.), joins R. Oder at 
Crussen ; sh.dlow stteaiu in summer, torrential in 
winter. 

Bbblingen, A Wurtemberg, nr. Stut^rt, p. 5,000. 
Bobrinets, A in S. Russia, govt. Klierson, un ry. to 
Kieff ; tobacco factories, p. 75,000. 

Bobruisk, fortress and mftg. A in Russia on R. 

Bercsuia, p. (with military) 65,000. [p. 10,500. 

Bochnia, cti. A of salt mine dist. Galicia. Austria, 
Bocholt, A in Westplialia, nr. Dutch frontier, cotton 
industry, p. a 9 ,XQ 0 . 

Bochum, A in Westphalia, 11 m. W. of Dartmund, 
centre of steel industry, p, 65^554. 

Bockenheim, N.W. sub. of F^nkfort-on-the-Maine, 
Hessen. Nassau, Prussia, piano mfts., carriages, dec., 

Brckfngijter. in Essex, nr Braintree, Eng., p. 4.813. 
Bod, trib. stede, Orissa, India, area. 0,064 SQ- 

vil. N.S.W., 3X2 S. of Sydney, p. 984. 
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Boddami fishing viL Aberdcensh., Scotland, nr. Peter- 
head, p. r,ooo. 

Bodega Bay, lo m. long, California, U.S.A. 
Bodenbach, t. m Bohemia, nr. the Saxon frontier, on 
the Elbe, import, trade centre, p. 11,500, 

Boden See, see Constance. Lake of. 

Bodmin, co. t. Cornwall, Eng., p. 5,734. [f’- 1.C80. 

Bodtte, sml. spt. S. extremity of Lufooen Isis., Norway, 
Bceotia and Attica, in Greece, area 2,461 sq. in.. 

P* 900 | 000 t 

Boar, or Bug R., afflt. (300 m.) of the Vistula R., Poland. 
Bogan R-irWA of DarVliig R., N.S.W. 

Bogenae. spt. on Finnen Isl.. Den;n.irk. p. s.too. 
Boggabrl, t. in N.S.W., 292 111. N.W. of Sydney, 
p. 1.2401 

Boghaa Keni, sml. vtU nr. Yuegat, in Asia Minor, 
remarkable archieological remains and rock sculp- 
tures. 

Bognor, /. and seauffg rt^ort^ Sussex. Eng , p. 8,14a. 
Bogodukhov, t. Kussi.-i, guvt. of Kharkov, strongly 
fortified, p. 13,000. 

Bogong Mt«, one of the dividing ninge, Victoria, 
Australia, ait. 6,508 ft. [woollen iiulustriLS. p ts.ioo. 
Bogorodsk, /. of Central Kussia, nr. Moscow , silk and 
Bogota, or Santa F£ de Bogota, cap. Republic of 
Colombia, S. America, stands on tlic San Francisco 
K. Many fine bdgs. and an import. University. 
Sometimes styled the Athens of S. America, 
p. 290,000. 

Bogra, or Bogura, L and<A‘r/. Rajasliahi div., Bengal, 
India ; area of prov. 1,452 sq m , p. 850,000, cap., on 

R. Karatoya, p. 7,000. [p. 13,000 

Boguslav, old trading t. of W. Russia, govt, oi Kiev, 
Bonain, f., dep. Ain, France, textile factories, 

P- 7.015. 

Bohemia {20,000 sq. m., p. 0.500,00c), formcriv one of 
the kingdoms of Europe, now an Austro- Hungarian 
province, chiefly agricultural, cap. Prague. 
Bdhmeiwald, afforested mountain range tietween 
Bohemia and Bavaria. 150 m. long ; higliest points, 
Aber, 4.848 B.., Rachelberg. 4.743 B. ii.ooo. 

BShmiseb-Leipa, mdusti t. on R. Polzen. N. Boheniu, 
Bdmisch-TrUbau, old Czech t. nr. the Moravian 
frontier of Bulvemia. Ip. 230, ooa 

Bohol, one of the Philippine Isis., 45 in. long, 
Bohorodezany, t, Galicia, Austria, nr. Staiuslawow, 
p. 4,500. [neighbourhood. 

Boiae, oz 4 . of Idaho, U.S.A., p, 6,orx>: liot siinngs m 
Bois Guillaunie, /. nr. Rouen, Fr.incc, p. 5.250 
Bois-le-Duc or S'HertogenbMch, cap. of N. Brabant, 
Holland ; cigar factories, u. 30,000, [p. 3.682. 

Boitzenburg, /. m Mecklcnourg-Schwerin. on R. Elbe, 
Bojador, c. at extreme S. of coast of Morocco, 
\V. Africa. [Turkey. 

Bojaaa, /?. outlet into the Adriatic of L. Scutari, 
BoianOf t. in It.aly, nr. Cainpubasso. p. 6,ooc>. 

Bokhara, or Bukhara, a Khanate of Central Asi.i, in 
vassalage to Russia. Area 96,650 sq. in. (of which 
expanse the Koslidii and Sliugnan districts, covering 
about 20.000 sq m. are under Afglian influence), the 
total p. is estimated at 2.500,000. Tltc capital, 
Bokhara, on tlie Zerafihshan K. (n. about 60,000), is 
reckoned the chief city in ail Asi.i for trade. 
Bolahol^ or Bora Bora, one nf the Society Isis, in the 

S. Pacinc, foniis an inclept. State, p. 2.cxx). 

Bolaa Pass, in m/ar. of .N E. Baluchistan, from 
Lower Indus to Kandahar, S. Afghan,, summit 
5,900 ft. ; now traversed by a British military ry. 
Bolhec, t. on ry. nr. Havre in France, p. iz.ouo. 
Bolgrmd, t, ill Bessarabiri, S. Kiissia, 30 m. H. of 
Izmail Founded early in loth cent as a colony of 
Bulgarians, it is now an important corn depOt, 
p. 13,000. 

BoU, anc. t. in Kastamuni vilayet. Asia Minor, 
n. 11,000. Close by are the ruins of Bitliynuim, At 
IlUa, S. of the town, are warm medicinal springs. 
Bolivar, a dtp, of the Republic of Cclumiiia, South 
America, area 27,000 sq. m., p. 325 000, mainly whites ; 
also a province of Ccuatlnr, area z,i6o sq. m., 
p. 45,000; also a State of S. Venezuela, area 
88.700 sq. m., p. 70,000 ; also the cap. of the latter 
State, a city on the Orinoco (xbrmerly called 
Angostura), p. 19,000. 

Bolivia, inland Republic, S. America, bounded by 


Brazil, Paraguay, the Argentine, Chili, and Peru 
(area 734,340 sq. m., p. 2,500,000); cap, Oruro. 
Bolkhov, aiic. /. 35 m. N. Orel, Russia, on the Oka R., 
important industries and trade with Moscow ; 
famous monastery, Optina Pustyn, close by ; 
p. 26,570. (mineral springs. 

Boll, vtlt in Wurtemberg, nr. Goppuigcn, p. 1,7801 
Bollene, /. 20 m. N. Avignon, dep. Vaucluse, France, 

p. 6,000. 

BolUngen, vil. N.E. Berne, Switzerland, p. 3,854. 
Bollington, t. nr. Macclcsiield, Cliesli., £ng., silk 
industry, p. 5.225. 

Bollnas, t. nr. Soderhainn, Swed., p. 9.000. 

Bollullos del Condado, t. in Spain, nr. Huelva, p. 6,530. 
Bollwreile^ vr/. in Alsace, nr. Mulhausen, p. 2,486. 
Bolmen, L, in Sweden (ao m. by 7 m.}. nr. Christian- 
stadt. 

Bolobo, sta. in Congo F. State. 40 m. above the Koango. 
Bologna, anc. c. of Italy, 80 m. N. Florence, in prov. 
of same name. Area of prov. 1,39a sq. iii., p. 50^000. 
The city has p. 172.630, and many splendid bldgs. 
It was originally an Eti'iscan t. (Fclsina), then a 
Roman t. (Boiionia), and became united in i860 to 
the kingdom of Italy. 

Bologoye, depSt and important junction on the St. 

Petersburg and Moscow Ky., N. Russi.i. 

Bolor Tagh, *ntn. range I*, side Pam.r plateau. Cent. 
Asi.i; higliest pt 20,000 (t. 

Boisas, R. (225111.) m S.W. Mexico; enters Pacifle at 
Zacatula. 

Bolsena, r. (7 m S.W. Orvieto, prov. Rome, p. %ooo) 
on L. (8 m. long), occupying site of anextmet volcano, 
the anc. Roman Lacus Volsmiensis. [p. 11.225. 

Bolsovcr, t. CO. Derby, Eng., 6 in E. of Ciiesterfield, 
Bolsward, t. Fnesland, Holland, nr. Leeuwarden, 
p. 6,500. [Devon, Eng. 

Bolt Head (430 ft ). rugged headland on S. coast, 
Bolton, or Bollon-le-Moors, niitg. A, S. Lancs., Eng., 
10 m. N W. Mdiichcster, p. 180,885. 

Bolton Abbey, or Bast Bolton, on R. Wliarfe, nr. 
Skiptoii, W K. Yorks, Eng., famous for its fine ruined 
priory .'uid beautiful surrounding scenery. 
Bolton-by-Bolland, or West Bolton, /ar. nr.Clitheroe, 
W R. Vcirk.s, p. 1,200. 

Boma, r/tf on Congo R., cap. Congo F. State. 
Bomaderry, viL in co. Camden, N.S.W., p. 1,200. 
Bommrsund, formerly Russ, fori on Aland Isl. in the 
brtltic: destroyed in 1854 by English and French. 
Bombalo., f in mining and timber dist., N.S.W., 
310 m. S W. of Sydney. 

Bombay Presidency, India : area, including Sind and 
Aden, 123,064 sq. tn.,p. 19,672,642; cap. c. Bombay, the 
chf. port of Westeni iiinia, on Salsettc Isl in the 
Anabian S., the centre of cotton industry, p. 979.445- 
Bona, spt. of Algeria, on G of B. in the Mediterranean, 
uccupicJ by France in 1832. Seated in a fertile 
plain, p. 33,000 (12,000 French). 

Bonaco, or Bonacca, one of the Bay Isis, in the 
Caribbean Sea, belonging to Hondiir.iS; 9 m. long. 
Bonai, most southerly of the Indian tnb. states, Ciiuta 
Nag])ur, Brng;il [Chalears. 

Bonaventure, R. Quebec, Canada, falls into B. o. 
Bonavista, chf. t. of vhst. of same name on Bonavista 
B., E. coast of Newfoundland, p 2.50a (Oban. 
Bonawe, pretty vil. on R. Awe, Argyllsh., Scotl, nr 
Bonchuren, picturesque vtl. S.E, coast of Isle of 
Wiglit, Eng., adjoining Ventnor. 

Bondeno, t. Italy, it m. from Ferrara, p. 15,000. 
Bondou, or Bondu, country, W. Africa, between the 
Senegal and the Gambia ; French, explored first by 
Mungo Park. 

Bondues, t Fr-ance, dep. Nord, nr. Lille, p. 3,406. 
Bo’ness, or Barrowstowness, spt. Linlithgowsh., 
Sent!., p. 1(^40. 

Bonham, t. Texas (cap. of F.annin co.), U.S.A., Im- 
poriant cotton dept, on Texas* Pacific Ry., p. 5,200. 
Bonhill, t. Dunibartonsh., Scot!., on R. Leven, p. 3.000. 
Bonl, or Bond State, S.W. Peninsula of Celebes 
Dutch EaJt Indies, area 2,548 sq. m.. p. about 
900 , 000 . Ch. t. Boni, Bo ni. N.E. of Macassar. 
Bonifacio, spt. and fort, up|>osite Sardinia, on Str. of 
1 ). Corsica; cork-cutting indu.stry,p. 4,50a 
Bonin Xals., or Arzobispo Isis. Three groups N, 
Pacific, 5C0 m. from Japan, claimed by the Japanesa 
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and by them eaUed Oganwarajima ; ao ials. in all, of 
volcanic origination, half of thorn \ery small, p. 
Boniti t. Rhonish Priis.siai on the Klune ; ai m. from 
Cologne Univeisity ; birthplace of Beethrwen ; 
p. 87,967. 

Bofindtable, t. nr. Le Mans, dcp. Sarthe, France, 

p. 5 , 900 . 

Bonnaall, /. nr. Matlock, Derbjrsh., Eng., p. 1,248. 
Bonny, t. in $. ]>art of Nigeria, British W. Africa, at 
the mouth of R. Bonny. Bight of Biafra. p. 10,000. 
Bonnybridge, vtl. co. Stining, nr. Falkirk, .Scotl., 
p. i,8so. Ip. 3 ,g 3 p. 

Bonnyrigg, t. Midlothian, 7 m. S. of Edinburgh. Scott., 
Bontuku, t. m French W. Africa, N. of Gold Coast, 
important stn. for trade with Upper Niger. 
Bonybad,/. nr, Funfkirchen. Hungary, p. 0,200. 

Boom, niftg. i. nr. Antwerp, Belgium, on R. JVupel ; 

extensive breweries, p. r6,OQo. 

Boone, c. on Dcs Moines. K. Iowa, U..S.A., p. 9,24o> 
Boooerille, c. in Missouri, nr. Jctlenion, IJ.S.A., 
4,j77 ; also smaller towns in Indiana, Arkansas, 
entucky. Montana, and N.Y. 

Boert, t. Victoria, co. Glail^tone, p. (dist ) 1,540. 
Booterstown, t. Ireland , 4 in. S.li. Dublin, p. 4.000. 
Boothia, (area 13,100 sq. in.) and G. on Arctic 
coast, Franklin dist., Bnt. N. America. 

Bootle, t. suburban to Liverpool, Lancash,, Eng., K. 

of Mersey, p. 69,881. |p. 2,000. 

Bopflngen, /. on K. Eger, Wurtendierg, tannin, etc., 
Boppard, on Rhine, 4 . lo ni. S. Coblenz, Prussia ; the 
Roman Bodobriga, p. 6.00c. [Cliani plain. 

Boquet, R. ((o lu.). New York. IJ.S.A., enters L. 
Boramml, wi. co. filigh, N.S.W., 325 in N.W. o( 
Sydney. 

Boras, i. on R. Wiske, nr. Gothenburg, S. Sweden, 
cotton spinning and weaving, p 15.500 
Borbcck, mdustil. commune ui Klune proy, ^ 
Essen, p, 50,000. [p. i, 45 o- 

Bord-a-Plouffe, /, in Isle Jesus, nr. Montreal, Canada, 
Bordeaux, great wine port on Garonne R., 60 in. from 
mouth ; third p. in France, p. 269,00a 
Bordelais, anc. name of French dist. round Bordeaux. 
Bordentowii, r, on Delaware R . N.J., U.S.A., 
p. 4 . 500 - 

Bordigbera, Riviera winter resort, between San 
Remo and Ventimiglia, Italy, p. 3,800. fp, 3,50a 
Borga, decayed spt. m NyUnd prov on G. of Finland, 
Borger. /. nr. Assen, Drcnthe, Holland, p. 6,aoo. 
Borgerhout, E, nth. of Antwerp, Belgiuin, candle and 
tolMcco factories, p. 37.00a 
Borgetto, t. ui Sicily, nr. Palermo, p. 8,00c. 

Borgbetto, t, in Italy, nr. Verona, p. 1,900 ; also t. nr. 
Genoa, p. 9.ua 

Borgia, t m Catanxaro pro* , Italy, p. 4.700. 

Bivgne. G. on coast of Louisiana, U.S.A., outlet of L. 
Pontchartr,aIn. 

Borgo, t. on Brcnta, R., Austria, p. 5,400; also fur> 
trading t. of Finland, p. 4,500. 

Borgo Mancro, r, in Nov.ira prnv., Italy', p. 9,56a 
Borgo Mozzano, t. nr. Lucca, Italy, p. xo,ooo' 

Borgo Sao Domino, t. in Painia prov., Italy, the anc. 

Fiaentia ; grand Romanesque catlicdral, p 19,500. 
Borgo Sanl^irenzo, t. Italy. 90 ni. N.E. Florence; 

olives and wine, p. xa.ocxx [p. 8,80a 

Borgo San Sepmero, mediaeval t. in Tuscany, Italy, 
Borgu, Brit vassal state, Nigeria, W. Africa. 

Bon, or Boree, fortified t. in Afghanistan, in dist 
same name. 

Boxinage, colliery dist. of Belgium, Hainault, p. 35,00a 
Borisov, dut. t. of Russia, govt. Minsk, anc. founda- 
tion; Napoleon defeated iiere in 1812. lieforc his 
disastrous passage of R. Berezina, p. 15,000. 
Borlsovka, t in Middle Russia, nr. Kursk; thr*|jng 
trade, p. 17,50a 

Borispoi, t. Poltava, Russia, nr. Kiev, p. 6,000. 

Boija, vU. in Ecuador, at head of Maranon (Amazon) 
K.. p. 9,000. Finouthof R. Eins. p. x,55o. 

Borkum, E., Frisian ist. (German summer resort) at 
Bormio, vtl. and Alpine resort in Lombardy, Italy, 

^ nr. Sondrio ; anc. repute for lt$ mineral springs, 
p. 2,000. [9>o^ 

Boma, mftg. t. in Saxony, 90 m. S. of Leipzig, p. 
Borneo, mainly mountainous and very large isi. m 
ihe middle of the East lad. archipelago, area 


980,000, so. m., p. x,846.<mo- Three-fifths belong toihe 
Dutch ; Sarawak, N. Borneo, and Brunt under Brit, 
control Produce timber, rubber, tobacco, cotton, 
spices, etc. 

Bomheimi suburban quarter of Fi«nkfbn-oii>MiKlne. 
Germany, p. 7,000. 

Bombemt Belgian t. on R. Scheldt, p, 6,ooa 
Bornholm, (996 sq. in., p. 38,000), Danish ut. in Baltic; 

produces porcelain clay ; cap. ROnne. 

Bornos, /. on K. Guadafete, nr. Cadiz, p. 5,00a ' 
Bomu, country of Central Soudan, Africa. S.W. Lake 
Tchad; formerly a negro kingdom, new partly 
under French doiinnation, and partly within Brit. 
Proteclofate of Nigeria. Area 51,000 sq. m., p. 
(estimated) 5.000,000. 

Borodino, vti. 72 m. W. Moscow. Russia ; great battle 
fought here in 1B19 between Napoleon and the 
Russians. l2,74P- 

Boroughbridge, t. on R. Urc, W.R. Yorks, Eng., p. 
Borovitchi, industl. t. ni govt, of Novgorod, Russia, 

p. 19 , 000 . 

Borrisoglebsk, imUistl. / in govt. Tam 1 >Qr. Russ, 
p. 13,610 ; also t. on K. Volga, in Yaroslav govt., pL 
9.590. [mineral springs. 

Borozek, health re.soit in the Carpathians, E. Hungaxy, 
Borrowdale, romantic valley 111 Cumberland, £ng., 
wiih the black-lead mines. 

Borthwick, /ar. S.E. co. Edinburgh, with old castle 
nr. Fushiebndge, Scotl , p. 3.009, [p. ri,pco. 

Boryslaw, t. m fietroleum dist. of Galicia, Austxia, 
Borzhom, v)at pi. in Transcaucasia, Kuss., calted 
*'tlie pearl of the Caucasus " Hot mineral springs 
and beautiful scenery. (and R. Seim, p. 3,500. 
Borzna, dist. t. S.W. Russ., at junction of K. Desna 
Bosco Reale, /. at foot of Vesuvius. Italy, p. ; 
Bosco-tre-case, t. on Vesuvius, p. io.5c)a These 
were the hgurcs at the time of the terrible eruption 
of April, 1^, when the lava streams of the volcano 
wrought such havoc as practically to destroy Bosco 
Retnle, and quite wipe out Bosco-tre-case, large 
numbers of the iiihabit;mts losing their Hves, and the 
rest fleeing b\ terror. 

Bosna, spt of bardiiua, p. 6,050. 

Bosiia, K. (750 m.). atflt. of R.' Save, Bosnia. 

Bosnia, mountainous of Turkey m Europe, now 
Austro-Hungarian terr., area Iwith Herregovhia) 
19,700 sq, ni., p. i.5ot),oorj, cap. nosna-.Serai, p. 50,000. 
Bosphorus, or Str. of Constantinople, Wween 
Black Sea and Sea of Marmora, separating Europe 
from Asia Minor [i(>,679. 

Boston, 7»r. in l-mcolnsh., Eng., on R. Withaiu, p. 
Boston, spt. c. and cap. of M.iss., U S.A., second com- 
mercl. c. and most historic in America, also chf. 
centre of Ic.iriiiiig, p. 070,585 (with *• Greater Boston ") 
over a million, 

Boston Spa, hydropathic resort on R. Whaife, 9 la 
S.E. Knaresboro', W.R, Yorks., Eng. 

Bosworth or Market Bosworth, t. Leicestersh., Eng., 
memorable for battle between Kicliard 111. and 
Richmond (Henry VII.), 1485. 

Btfszdnneny or Hadju-Boszormeny, i. ki Hungary, 
nr. Debreczln, famous for its fairs, p. 95,050. 

Botany ^ay, famous inlet, 5 m. S. 01 Syaiiw, N.S.W., 
discovered by Cook 1770, sometime an Eng. penal 
colony. (Falkirk, p. 4,100. 

Bothkennar, par. in co. Stirline. Scotl , suburban to 
Bothnia, Gult of, N of Baltic, between Finlaixt and 
Sweden, breadth (abt.) xoo m. 

Bothwell, t. Lanark, nr. Gla-sgow, on Clyde, p 3, 0x5 (of 
oar. 54,^1] ; also vil. and co. in Ontario, Canada, also 
i>astoral dist. on K. Clyde, nr. Moliart in Tasmania. 
B^onsanl, t. Roumania, N. Moldavia, in ricli pastoral 
country, p. 33,500. 

Botzen, t, in wine-growing dist, Tyrol, Auatria- 
Ilungary, on the Eisach, p. i4iSoo, 
Bouches-du-Rboitof prosperous dep. in S. France^ 
area 2,096 sq. in.„ p. 750,00a, cap. Marseilles. 
Bougainville, R.iin raagonia, Str. of Ma^ktn. 
Bougainville, C on coast off Timor Sea, W. Australia. 
Bougainville, rsl. in Solomon Group, W. Pacific. 
Bougainville Mt. New Guinea, nr. Humboldt Bay. 
BongaJnvllJe Strait, New Hebrides Isis. 

Bou^e, .rpt. in Alguia, prov. Constantine (the Kcmian 
on B. of Bougie, impt, trade centre, p. 14.000. 
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BodUnliV *■> Fmdi oOL «r Ciaddmipc, W. Indlet, 

JbOOOh 

Bottfflaat t. and fttress in the Ardennes, Belg.. on R. 
Semw, p. a,daB in dist. (formerly a Grand Duchy), 
now fon^g W, pdttion of pzov. of Luxeiubouiig. 
Boulak.HSee 

Boulay, L in Lorraine, nr. Metz, p. a, 74a (p. 8,900. 
Boulder, /.and CO. Col., U.S. A. (important minii« dist.), 
BonlObaaal, t. Africa, cap. of Bondau, nr. the Falome, 

B&Sgm (anr Seine), S.W. sub. of Paris, p. 4S>ooo. 
Boulogne (aur Mer), v/at. ftL and on N. coast, 
France, 05 m. from Calais, the Roman Bononia 
Gesoriacuin : p. 50,000. 

Bounarbaahi, vtl. in Asia Minor, supposed site of Troy. 
Bounty, ir/. off E. Cape, N.Z., uninhabited. (4,980. 
BoumvlUe, /. N.5. W. 340 m. N. of Sydney, p. (ot dut.) 
fiouihon, lale of. (See Reunion.) 

Boulton rArchnmbalt, t. dop. Allier, France, p. 4,430. 
Boiutonne 4 es-Baia 8 ,/.indcp. Haute Marne, France, 
the Roman Vervona Castrum, noted luineial spnngs; 
p. 5.200. 

Bourdeau, t. in France, dep DrAine, p. 1,460. 
Bouig-en«Breaae, t. cap. Am dep.. France, fine ch., 
p. 18,760. 

Brargiw, military and metallurgical A, cap. Cher, dep., 
France, p. 46,01x1. 

Bourget, A on 1.. B. Savoy, France, p. 1,870; also viL 
6 m. N.E. Pans. [B . Black So.t. p. 5,000 

Boufgtaas, or Bourgaa, spt. of Koumelia, on Gulf of 
Bourgogne.— (See Burgundy.) (p. 7.000. 

Bourgoui, t. on Is&re K.. nr i.a Tour<du>Pln. France, 
Boutn, U on Darling K., copper ore dut., N.S.W., 

BrarioSi, or Boorloa, Itigoon of Upper Hgypt, 5 m. E. 

of Rosetu, In the Nile della. 

Bourne, A S. Lines., Eng., nr. Srmldmg, p 4,344. 
Bournemouth, pop. •wat. //. on Poole B., Hants. 

industl A (or Garden City”) nr. 
Bimungham, Eng., founded by Mr. Geo. Cadlmry, 
p. 6,500. rUutch, p 6o,ono. 

Bouro, or Bseroe. isL Malay Archipelago, claimed by 
BouacaL Le, A (residencuii sub, of Bordeaux), dep. 
Gironde, France, p. la.ooa 

Bouaaa, or Busaa, ca/, of Boussa country. Nigeria, 
Central Africa, p 10,000; Mungo Patk died here in 
Bohobu, a ui Uelgiu.n, nr. Muns, p. io,im. (1805. 
Bouvin^ vxl. Nord dep., nr. Lillu, France; great 
battle (victory of French over Otto IV.) 1214. 
Bounounouk, t. in govt. Orenburg, Ku^s., p. 10,000. 
Bovi^ Tracey, vif, £. Devon, Erg., nr. Moreton 
Hampstead, p. 2.240 

Bovino, t hi prov. ofFoggia, Apulia, Italy, p. 8,soo, 
Bow, E. dist. bor of London, £iig., indils^ (prouerly 
Stratford-at-Bow). (wan. 

Bofw, A. in Alberta, N. W. Can. : head of R. Sa.skatche- 
Bowoen, A in S. Australia, .suburb of Adelaide, p. 3.260. 
Bewdoa,/ar'. in iind-Clieshire, Hug., p. 3.044. 

Bowmi, spt. ui N. Queensland, on Port Deiiituii, 725 nu 
N.W. of Brisbane, in fine pastoral country, p. (of 
dlst.ya,5oo. 

Bow Pell (2,960 ft.) m/K. in Borrowdale, Cumbcriaiid. 
Eng. 

Bow lor Harp) Isis., Low Archipelago, S. Pacific. 
Bowling, populous indust. sub. of Bradford. W.R. 
Vorks, £ng . p. 61,937. 

Bowling Green, A Warren cn., Kentucky, U.S.A., 
p. 8,500; also t. in Wood ro., Ohio. p. 5,200. 
BowmanviUe, pt. on L. Ontario. Can., nr. Toronto, 


Bowness, t. ca Westmorland, Eng., on Winder- 
mere, p. 1,950 ; also t on Solway Finh, Cumberland, 
Eng., p. 1,530. (Eng., p. 2,300. 

Box, ViL in quarrying dist,, 5 m. E.N.E. Hath. Wilts 

Box HUl, nr. Dorking, Surrey, Eng., incturcsquely 
wooded, fine views. 

Boyaea^dSc^. of Republic of Colombia, America, area 
33,300 sq. m., p. 5io,orio, can. Tunja, 

Bograaa, A on Bay of B., N. W. Madagascar, [p. 6,000. 

Boydten, a in Virginia, cap. ca M^lenbuw, U.S.A.. 

Bo^ R. (130 m.), afflt. of Missouri. Iowa. u7S. A. 

Bo^e, Bikt A Rt^tiimon ca, Ireland, on R. Boyle, 


p. »ooo. 


Boyne, Leingitor, Ireland j(8a m.h rises In tfiBBam 
and Bills into the sea below Drogheda. Battle of 
169a or* Drogheda. 

Bozrah, anc. pi. nr. the Dead SeS In Edom, now 
El-Busimh; also in the Mishor, or plains of Moab, 
nr. Damascus, the modem Busta; many intermthig 
aKhseologttal remains. 

BoxmAq, a m prov. MaAtaa, S. Italy, p. 4.500. 

Brabant, N. prav. Holland, S. of Gelderland ; upper 
half of former Duchy, area 1,980 sq. m. p. 559,287. 
Produces grain, hops, beetroot, etc., cap. Hektogen- 
bosch (or Dots do Due), p. 30,000 (noted Cathedral). 

Brabant, 6. cent. prw. of Belgium, lower half of 
former Duchy; area 1,268 sq. m., p. x,s^,807. 
Fertile and wooded; many breweries and manu- 
factures; cap. Brussels (g.v.). [Ouse, p. 6,623. 

Bracktey, nikt. / Northainptotisbh-e, Eng., on K. 

Braddooc, iranworking A in Pennsylvania, on Mcmoik 
geliela K., nr. Pittsburg, p. 17, 50a [me. 

Bradfiekhvtf. W.R. Yorks, hug., nr. Sheffield, p. 

Bradford, A in W.K. Yorbs, Kiig., worsted, wodlten, 
and silk manufs., p. 288,505 

Bradford, A in petrol region, AT’ Kean co . Penn., 
U.S. A., p. 16,000; also svveraliSinallor t.’s m U.S. A., 
and one in Ontario, Canada. (p. 4,501. 

Bradford-on-Avon, mfij;. A Wilts, Eng., nr. mth, 

Brading, large par. Eastern extremity of Isle of 
Wiglit, Eng., once a Pari, bor , p. 1,732. 

Braduinch, A m Devon. Eng., nr. Exeter, p. x.Ssa 

Bredona, Ji. in Italy, Basilicate «6o m.}, flows to G of 
Taranto. 

Bracmai', paf. In the Gmmplans, Aberdpensb., Scotl., 
cuntaining Halnioral (Koval castle f estate. 

Braeriach, wtiw., Scotl.. co.‘s Inverness and Aboitleen, 
alt. 4,248 ft. 

Braga, c. cap. of Minho, ptov. Portugal, nr. Oporto, 
in wine-growing dist , p. 25,000. 

Braganca, or Braganaa, A with medisrv'al castle, in 
Tms-ovMontes prov., Portugal, p. 5.840; also sfjt 
on Atlantic coast, Brazil, p 6,000. (n. 17,500 

Brahmanbaria, A in Tipperali dist., Bengal IrKlia, 

Brahmapuri, A in Cent, rrovs., India, Chandra dist., 
p. s,ac». 

Brahmaputra, a great /?. of Asia (total length atout 
1.800 m.) rising iiuder the watershed of the Mariam 
La (alt. 15.500 ft, I it flows along the N. side of the 
Hiinalaya.s, through Tibet (where it is called the 
Sanpo, and later the Dihongl, emerging Into the plains 
of Assam. Thence it ninds throu^.! Bengal, Joining 
the Ganges at Gonl.'imla to form the estuaries, empty- 
ing ultimati'lv in the Bay of Bengal. It is navigable 
to the enonhons height (at Janglache) of 13.820 ft. 
above the sea level. [p. 3,600. 

BimidWood, coliieiv A Will co , Illinois, U.5.A., 

Braila, Ibrail, or Brahilov, r. on I>.inul>c, nr Galatz, 
Kouinania, gt. grain centre, p. 60,000 (one-tenth 
Jews). 

BraJne-la-Leude, nr. Hnissels. Belgium, p. 8,000. 

Braintree, A Essex, Eng., on Black.wafr>r, p. 6,168. ; 
•also vi). nr Bostim, Mass., U.S. A., p. 4.000. 

Brambanan, famous v<7. in Java, S. of Marapi ; many 
Hindu temples. 

Brampton, Derbysh , Eng., suburban to Chester- 
field, p. 2.125 ; also mkt. t nr. Carlisle, jCumlierland, 
Eng., p. 7.982. [l)urhani, Eni;. 

Brancepetn, ’'irge Industrial par. on R. Wear, co. 

Branco, /f., Brazil, prov Bahia, nfll. Rio Grande, 
120 m. ; also R. hi N. Brazil (370 m.), floumg tO Rio 
Negro. 

Brandenburg (15.41:0 fq. m . p. over three mills.). 
iirosperou.s iinning niui agr prov. rif Prussia ; cap. 
Brandenburg, on K. ILiiol (sliqipingi, p. 5i),ooo. 

Brandon, A Mamtolja, Canada, p. 14,000 ; alsti mkt. t. 
oil Lit. Oiisc, Sudolk, p. 5,863. ft. 

Brandon, Mt., nr. Tr.ilee, co. Kern', Irehniid, alt. 

Brandon and ByshotUea, indust. A 111 Durlum co., 
Eng., p 17.608. 

Brandywine Creek, A. Chester, co. ?«., U.S. A., Joins 
the Delaware ; battle iii 1777 between Britiob under 
Howe and Auiencans under Washlhgton, latter 
defeated. 5,100. 

Branford, wat. pi. on Long Is., Connecticut, U.S.A., 

Brantford, pt. of tntry cm Grand R., Ontario, Conacd, 
(>. 34.Q00. 
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t, in co. Noimanby, Victoria, p. (dist.) 
9 , 000 ; albo t. nr. Launceston, Tasmania. [90 in. 
Bras d'Or, tnUt, C. Breton isl., arm of sea, 50 iiu by 
Brasparts, /. in France, dep, Finisterre, p, 3,340. 

BrasL A’, and t. West Africa, in Guinea, arm of Niger 
Delta. 

Bratsberff( m/ns., forest dist of Norway, between 
Christiania and Cliristiansand, area 5,844 sq. lu., p. 

9i000. 

Bntskov, /. in Siberia, on the Angara R., N. of 
Irkutsk, p. 4.500. 

Bratzlav, /. on K. Podolio, Russ., p. 5,000. 

Brattleboro. /. on Connecticut K., Vt. U.S.A..p. 7.000. 
Braunau, /. Bohemia, Austria, nr. the Prussian frontier ; 
scene of much fightmg in the Tliirty Years' War, 
p. 7,800. [Austria, p. 12,000. 

Braunhirachen, indust dis/. nr. Vienna. Dower 
Brauiisberg’,r.(niftg.),nr.Koningsberg, Pruss., p. 13,000. 
Braunachweie.HSee Brunswick.) 

Braunseifen, /. in Moravia, nr. Oliniitz, p. 2.680. 
Brauoton, j>ar. m N. Devon, Hng., at mouth of R. 

Taw, p. 9.315. [ 5 .S 00 - 

Brava, t. Zanzibar coast, mftg. and trading centre, p. 
Brava, most S. f.r/., Caiie Verde group, area 45 lu. 
p. 6,^0. 

Bravo del Norte.— (See Rio Grande.) 

Bray, /an co. Berks, Eng. nr. Maidenhead, p. s.978; 
also. t. in co. Wicklow, Ireland, on R. Bray, now a 
pop. wat. pi. (the “ Brighton of Ireland"), res p. 7.500. 
Brasil (3,918,160 sq. m., p. 18,500.000). l.argest r/a/g 
in S. America, and very little less in area than 
Europe. Vast forests and productive plains ; cap. of 
the Republic, Rio de Janeiro (^.v.). 

Brasoa (95c ni.), A*, in Texas, U.S. A., flowing from the 
Suked Plain to the G. of Mexico. 

Brazsa, fertile Dahuation is/, m die Adriatic ; silkwonn 
culture, p. 95.000 [Stanley Pool 

Brazzaville, frontier on Up. Congo K.. Africa, nr. 
Breadalbane, mountainous atst. in W. Perthshire, 
Scotl.. contains Locli Tay ; abo viL in Tasmania, nr. 
Launceston. [3.741. 

Breafe, coast Cornwall, Eng., nr. Helston, p. 
Brecmn. t. with anc. catheilral, on S. Esk, Forfar, 
Scotl. (one of the Montrose Burghs), p. 8.439. 
Brecknock Beacons (highest peak, 3,910 fl:.), m/ns. in 
S. Wales, 5 m. S. of Brecon. 

Brecknockimire. inland eo. S. Wales, area 743 $q. m. ; 
ogncult., wooded, and mineral (anthracite coal), p. 
59.398. [on R. Usk, Wales, p. 5.908. 

Brecknock, or Brecon, t. cap. of co. of Brcckno^sh., 
Breda, anc. /. Holland, 30 m. N. Antwerp, p. 36,200. 

Fortress, which has several times been besieged. 
Bredasdoip, dtv. and /. Cape Colony, p. 7.900. 
Bredhuty, t. in Cheshire. Eng., adjoining Stockport, 

Bm^^ t. sub. of Stettin, Pruss. ; (ship-building), p 

30 . 000 . (Port Beaufort, St. Sebastian Bay. 
BreMC (60 m.), A. In Caiie Colony, flows into sea at 
Bregentz, t. cap. Voniriberg, Austria, at H. end of 

L. Constance, tlie Roman Brigaiitiuni ; industrial 
(with garrison), p. 7,700. 

Brelagau, old dtv. Ger„ in Swabia, now part of Baden. 
Breitenbach, t. in Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, Ger* 
many, p. 3,100. 

Breiteafeld, vii. rim. N.N W, Leipzig, liattle, X631 
also Z649, also “Battle of the Nations,^ 1813. 

Br^i t. in Brazil, prov. Maranhao, p. 3,000. 

Bremnio, t. in Italy, prov. Milan, p. 3,300. 

Bremen, free s/a/e of the German Empire, area 99 
sq. m., p. 935,000; cap. c. Bremen, on R. Weser, one 
of the Hanse towns, a busy commercial centre, p. 

164.000. [port of Germany. fP 30 ,aoo 
Bremerbaven, out^pgrt of Bremen, the chf. emigration 
Brenham, c. of Washington co., Texas, cotton-growmg 

region, p. 6.000. 

Breoo, e. on the Oglio, nr. Bergamo, Italy, p. 3,540. 
Brent, R. (so m.), £1^.. trib. of Thames. 

Brent^^ R. in Italy, flowing (108 m.) fromlhe Tyrol to 
Brentford, co. t. Middlz., Eng., p. 16.584. [G. of Venice. 
Brentwood, mkt A nr. Chdmisford, co, Essex, Eng.,^ 

BresdS^industL A (with fine cathedral) in N. Italy, 
P‘ 83 > 333 : cap. of prov. same name; area of prov, 
1845 sq. m., p. 600,000. 


Breslau, or/. Silesia, Prussia, on the Oder (sth c. In 
Gennany in point of p.— 511,891) ; important Indus* 
tries, educational institutions, and military osublish* 
iiieiit. Breslan govt. dist. lias p. 1,750,000. 

Bressay, isl. in Shetland group, Scot!., seiiarated from 
Lerwick by bressay Sound, thd rendezvous of 
wlialmg vessels. 

Brest, fortified naval porf, N.W. France, dep. Finis* 
terro, dep6t of fleet of the Republic, line harbour, 
has seen ‘nuch severe fighting, p. 90,540. [p. 46,000. 

Brest Litovskl, mftg. A m Govt. Grddnu, Russ. Poland, 

Bretagne, or Brittany, old prov. of N.W. F'rance. 

Breton, Cape, tsl. belonging to prov. Novia Scotia, 
separated troui inainland uylitrait of Canso. Fishery 
hdqrs., coal-producing and agricultl. ; area 3,130 
sq. m., ]>. 70.Q00; clif. t. Sydney. 

Brlansk, e. 75 in W. Orel, Russia, on the Desna R., 
important industries, p, 93.500. 

Brianza, dist. of Italy, nr. L. Como (area 170 $q. ni.). 
fav. summer resort, called "the Garden of Lombardy." 

Bride, R., trib. of Blackw.ttcr <95 111. long) abovp 
Voughal; also R. (14 ni.), alllc. of K. Lee, co. Cork, 
Ireland. [U.S A. 

Bridgehampton, zt7. nr. Kiverhead. Long Isl., N. York, 

Bridgend, mkt. t. Glam., .S. W'ales, p. 8.031. 

Bridge of Allen, zvat.pi. on Allen ^\ ater, co. Stirling, 
Scotl., p. 3,iai. 

Bridgenorth, A Shropsh., Kng., on R. Severn, nr. 
Shrewsbury, castle several times besieged, p. 5,768. 

Bridgeport, ipi. Conn., U.S.A., extensive mug., p. 
ioa.054 [ljr.S.A. 

Bridger's Pass, over Rocky Mtns., Wyoming Terr,. 

Bridgeton, spt. Cumberland co.. New Jersey, i 7 .S. A., 
p. 14.500. [39,000. 

Bridgetown, cap. (on W. coa<;t) BarlMdos, W.L, pi 

Bridget, St., /an nr. Egremont, co. Cumberland, Eng. 

Bndgewater Canal (38 m.). Manchester-Runcom- 
Lmgh. Eisses over Manchester Ship Canal by 
swing bridge at Barton. 

Bridgwater, inflg A Mass.. U.S. A , nr. Boston, p. 
4,000; alsosevcr.tl smaller til. in U.S. A. and Canada. 


Bridgwater, or Bridgewater, A am! port on R. 
Parret, Somerset. F ng , near where Battle of 
Sedgenioor was fought, p 16.809 
Bridlington, A (important fisliery and water, pi.) on 
fine bay, L. R. Yorks, x6 m. S £. of Scarborough, 


p 14,334. 

Bndport, inkt. A and port on R. Brit, Dorset, Eng>* 
rope-making, p. 5.919, also t. on L. Champlain, 
Vermont, U.S.A., p. 2,00a [p. 6,000. 

Brlec, A in dep Finisterre, W France, nr. Quimper, 
Brieg, or Brigue, A in Switz. canton Valais, p. 1,500. 
Brieg, cigar mftg. t on K. Oder, Pru^s., Silesia; 

inihtary castle, u. 33,000. [S. Holland. 

Briel, or Brill, loitified sM. on Voom Isl., R. Mass, 
Brienne, or Brienne 4 a>Cbateau, a on Aube R., 
Fiance; here Napoleon defeated the Allies, under 
Blucher, 1814, p. 3,000. [3 in ), canton Bern. Switz. 

Brlenz (p. 2,850), A on Lake B. (length 8} m., breadth 
Brierfield, A in Lancs., Eng., nr. Burnley p. 8,260. 
Brierley Hill, mftg. A Stalf., Hug., on R. Stour, 
p 12,964. [France, p. 18.000. 

Brieuc, St., c. on Gouet R., dep. CAtes-du-Nord, 
Brigantine Isl., wat, pi., N.J . U.S.A.. nr. Atlantic 
City. 

Brigg, nikt. A Lines., Eng., Agricultl. dist . p. 3 .M 3 ' 
Brigham, indu.stl. A on K Derwent, Cuinbenaiid, 
Eng., p. 9,100 ; also t in Utah, U.S. A., p. 3.000. 
Brighouse, mftg. A W. R. Yorks, nr. Huddersfield, 


p. 30,845. 

Bright, A in Victoria, co Delatite, p. (dist.) 3,850. 

Brightlingsea, A on R. Colne, Essex, Eng., p. 4 i 404 - 

Bilghton, fash. Eng. wat. pi. on Sussex Coast, ^ m. 
S. of London, p. xbi.sco. [Victoria, p. 19.000. 

Brighton, wat. pi. on Port Philip Bay, nr. Melbourne. 

Brighton, Wilt. pi. nr. Adelaide, S. Australia, p. 9,000 ; 
also A ui co Monnioutii, Tasmania, p. 3,500; also 
port on Fresquile Harb., Out., Can., p. 4.000; also A 
in Macoupin co., Illinois, U.S.A., p. 3,000. 

Brighton, New, wat. pi. at mouth of R. Mersey, 3 m. 
from Liverpool, p. 8,700. 

Biignais, A nr. Lyons, France, dep. Rh6ne, p. 3,470. 

Brlgnano, vil, 10 m. S. Bergamo, Italy, p. 3,946. 

Brignoles, a Var, dep. Provence. France, p. 6,000. 
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Brl L t. ttr. St. John’s. Newfoundland, p. 9 . 4 i 7 > 

~ • iWtt a *' Hmy City '* on R. Jumna, Muttia dist. 
N.W.Pm India, p. 96,000. 

Brln^i and cathedral t in S. Italy, prov. of 
Lecce, on Adriatic, import pt. of embarkation, on 
overland route to the East, p. 99,00a 
Briquebec, t. in dep. Manche, nr. Valognes, France, 
p. 5.10a [on R. Brisbane, p. X9o,ooa 

BrliDane, cap. Brit colony of Queensland. Australia, 
BrUbana Downs, N.S.W. (sometimes called Monaro 
Plains), 29 m. loiw, 9,oix) ft. above sea. 

Brlabaae Water, harbour rcceiviniT K. Hawkesbury, 
nr. Sydney, N.S.W. 

Brlatol, c. and rat Gloucestersh., Enf^., on Lower 
Avon, great shipping trade, p. 357 i^ 59 : also t. in 
Hartford ca, Connecticut, p. 6.800; t. on Delaware 
11 ., Penn., 7 iSpo: f’ >n Bristol co., Rhode IsL, p 
7,90a; and t Virginia, U.S.A.. p. 10.000. 

Brutol Channel, an arm of the Atlantic, between S. 

coast of Wales and the co.'s of Somerset and Devon. 
Britain (or Britlah Empire) forms wit)i its colonies, 
depenclendes. protectorates, and spheres of influence 
the largest State in tlie world. Total area over 
twelve milL sq. la ; p. 400,000,000. 

Britannia lal., one of the Loyalty group in Pacific. 
Britlah BalucMstan, a British cumiiussioiiership in 
Asia, formed in 1888 out of dist. in S.E. Afghanistan ; 
mostly mountain and desert, area 45,804 sq. in.,'p. 
414,00a (See Quetta.) 

British ColumUa, colony in Brit. N. America, 
Western prov. of the Dominion of Canada, area 
« 5 , 6 io sq. m., p. 39a, 48a ptinc. t., \*ictoru, 
Vancouver Isl. 

British East Africa, a British Protectorate fronting 
on the Indian Ocean from tlie equator to about 
lat. f S. ; including the old B. E. Af Co.’s ter. and 
the Uganda and i^zibar protectorates ; area about 
i,or<o,ooo sq. in. ; cap. MomUisa. 

Britlah Ouiaiia, on N. coast of S. America, area 
90,377 sq. m. ; p. 9(^.7 13; tap. Georgetown. 

Britlah Honduras, Brit. Col. in Central America, on 
B. of Honouras, area 8,598 sq. ui., p. 40,809; cap. 
Britlah India.>^See India.) [Belize 

British North America, n.ime formerly used for what 
is now known as Newfoundland and the Dominion of 
Canada (g.w.). [p. 130,000 ; ch. t. Saiidakan. 

Britlah North Borneo, protectorate, area 31,106 sq. m.. 
Britlah South Africa.— By the South Africa Act of 
Z909 effecting the Union of South Afnca, the Cape of 
Good Hope, Natal, Zululand, the Transvanl. and the 
Orange Free State (y.v.). arc Joined in one legislative 
union, provision being made for the adiiiissioii of 
RhotlesU and otiier territories later. 

Bfitiah West Africa, includes tlie Gambia, Sierra 
Leone, Lagos. Gold Coast, and Nigeria (y.v.). 

Brito, Pacific terminus of the Nicaragua Siup Canal. 
Briton Perry,/, at the mouth of R. Neath, S. Wales, 
p. 8,474. 

BrittoVi firov. and former govt, of N.W. France, 
cap. Reims, the Roman Armorica. 

Briva or Brivea, t. In Corr&ze dep., France, irapt. 

truffles and straw*work trade, p. ao,aoo. 

Brlxen, fort. r. In Tyrol, on the Bremer Pass. Austria, 
silkworm and wine-growing dist , p. 6,000 
Brixham, in S. Devon, Eng., p 7.954. 

Briaton, or Brightatone, par, on S.W. coast of 
Isle of W^t. 

Briaton, S.W. residential dist. of London, Eng. 
BroaclK or Blmruch, an ancient c. and modem dUt. on 
G. of Cambay. Gujerat div. N.W, Prov., India, 
p. (of c.) 43.300, (of dist.) 991,500. 

Bnwdfonl, wl. in Isle of Skye, Scotl., on R. and Bay 
of same name : also t. in Victoria. 


Broad Mtno., a ridge in Perai., U.S.A., Schuylkill wO., 
rich in coal. 

Broad Elver (aoom.). In N. and S. Carolina. U.S.A.. 
^ng in the Blue Ridge, and joining the Saluda at 
Columbia. [Eng., cesidmtial p. xao95. 

Broadotaira, nasida resort, nr. Ramsgate, Kent, 

Broadwater, pur. In Sussex, Eng., to m. W. of 
Brlgliton and suburban to Worthing. 

Br^, or Brock-in-Watarlaod, sud. /. nr. Amsterdam, 
Holland, lanious for Its neatness, p. 1,640. 

'Brockoa, highest pt. (alt. 3,745) of Haitz mtns.. 


Prussian Saxony, Germany ; Roman Mons Bruct^yi^ 
romantic witch legenils and fomous spectral iUunhm. 
Brockhaven, t. on Long Isl. Sd.. N.Y., U.S.A., resi* 
dential, p. z4.5oa 

Brockpoit. /. on Erie canal, N.Y., U.S.A., p. 4,80a 
Brockton, busy boot mftg., t., Mass, U.S.A., p. 56,878 
(one-fourth foreign born). [p, 1,140. 

Brockton (or LippiocottJ, vii. nr. Toronto, Ontario. 
Brockville, t. and port of entry on K. St. Lawrence, 
Ont., Can. 9,900 [good transit trade, p. 7,950. 
Brod, t. of CTrotian Slavonia. Hungary, nr. Save K., 
Brodick, wat.pl., in Arran, Firth of Clyde, W. Scotl., 

p. 1 . 900 . 

Brody, important commercial centre in Galicvi, 
Austria, nr. Russian frontier ; p. (of t.) 17,000, (of 
dist.) 133,000. 

Broglie, t. in Eure dep., France, nr. Bcmay, p. 1.540. 
Broken Bay, mlet of Pacific, ao m. N. of Sydney, 
N..S. W. [995 m. W. of Sydney. 

Broken Hill, importan*- silver mining t, in N.S.AV., 
Bnomlierg, iron-works t., Posen, Pruss., nr. the K. 

Vistula, p 54.580. fp. 1.974. 

Bromborougn. par. nr. Birkenhead, Cheshire, Eng.. 
Bromley, /. Kent, Eng., 6 in. H. of Croydon ; a resi- 
dential suburb of London, p. 33,649. 

Brompton, S.W. snb. dtst of London. [p. 1,175, 
Bromaebro, t. in Sweden, on BrCmsc R., nr. Calmar. 
Bromsgrove, old mkt. t. 13 m. S.W. of Birmingham, 
in Worcestersh.. Eng., button maki^, p. 8,998. 
Bromwich, West, inftg. t. Staffs., Eng., 4 m. N.W. 
Birmingliam, p. 68,345. 

Bromyard, mkt. /. on R. Frome, Herefordsh., Eng.. 
Bronnitza, t. nr. Mo.scow. Russia, p. 6,43a (p. 1,703. 

Bronte^ "inl. on L. Ont., Can., p. 1,050; also t. at it. of 
Mt. Etna, Sicily, prov. of CatTiiiR, p. 17.50a 
Brookline, subn. t. nr. Boston, Mass., U.S.A , 
numerous fine villas, p. 27,799. 

Brooklyn, c. at W. end of Long Isl., U.S.A., opposite 
N.Y., With which it is connected by a susp. bridim 
across East R. ; p. of the extended dist. of tim c, 
formerly forming King’s co. ximili.; Brooklyn is 
niauUy residcntml, but has numerous mitg. and 
commercial interests, [ScotL 

Broom, loch on N.W. coast of Ross and Cromarty, 
Brora, vtl. and R. of co. Sutlicrland, E. Scotl. 
Broseley, mkt. t. on R. Severn. Siiropshire, Eng., 13 m. 

S.L. of Shrewsbury, p. 6,679. 

Brothers, The, a group of rocky islets in G. of Aden, 
.It entr. to Str. of Babelmandeb. 

Brotton, /. N.R. Yorks, Eng., nr. CuUborough, p. 4,34a 
Brough, mkt. /. in Westmorland, Eng., nr. Kirkby- 
Stephen, p. 1,45a 

Broughton Bay, tnlel on H. coast of Corea, N. of 
Port lotxaref and Gcns.<n ; also a bay at N. mid of 
Siimi.shi Isl, one of the Kuriles. 

Broughton Creek, t. in N.S. W., 109 m. S. of Sydney. 
Broughton-in-Fumess, mkt. t, N.W. Lancs, nr. 
Ulverston; iron and copi>er mines; p. (of dist.) 
6,400 ; also t. nr. Brigg, Lmculnsh., p. x,9cn. 
Broughty Ferry, r.aiid iuat.pl on Firth of Tay, ai m. 

£. Dundee, Scot)., p. 11,059. [Walsall, Eng., p. z6,85& 
Brownhills, colliery and niftg t. Stafls., 5 tn. N. 
Brown Mt., i6,coo ft. one of the “Rockies,” Br. 
Columbia ; also name of a siiil. t. in pig and dairy 
farming dist. on Beiibookn K., N.S.W.. nr. Candelo. 
Brownsville, /. and port on Rio Grande, Texas, 
U.S.A.. p 6,50a 

Brozas, t. S^iain, nr. Caccres, p. 5.20a 
Brozbum, min. t. Linlitligow, Scotl, p. 7,100. 

Brozzl, t. nr. Florence. Tuscany, Italy, p. (of dist.) 
xo.aoa 

Bnian A. Perthsh., ScOiL, with famous falls, an affit. 

R. Garry. [p. 4,8^. 

Bniay, /. France, dra. Nord, nr. Valenciennes, 
Brucnoal, /. Baden, Germany, on R. Salbacli, nr. 

Heidelberg ; extenrive manfts., p. 14.00a 
Bruck, t. in Lower Austria, on Leitha R., 94 m. E.S.E. 
Vienna, p 4,950 ; name also of tns. in Styria, nr. Grata, 
p. 5.x3a andMi Bavaria, nr. Erlangen, p. 3.530. 

Bniff, mkL t. nr. Xilmallock, co- Kerry, Ireland, 



p. 57.00a 
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,tft fc in Switc., canton Aacgau; the **l!i»phet's 

toMra^' ai the Rsfbrination, p. 1,54a 
BruoMUiv-Geblrire, L in Auetna, nr. Vienna, p. 9,8;4a 
Bruneck, /. Tyrol, nr. Innsbruck, p. 9,a45> 

Brunei, state in N.W. Borneo, an aiic. out decay ins 
sultanate; area abc. 1,700 so, ui., p. al»t. 93,000, of 
whom 15,000 live In the cap., also caUeU Bruneu The 
State is now under British protection. 

Bflini, isi. otl S.E. Tasmania, area 140 sq. ui. 

Brunn. cap, of Moravia, fortihed Austrian t. (cloth 
mil?.), 90 in. N, Vienna, on R. Schwartzu, p. 109,346. 
Brunn has been many tunes besieged, and was occu- 
pied by Napoleon in 1805, and by the Prussians ulxS 66. 
Bfuimea, vth on L. Lucerne, Switz. [p. 3tSoa 

Brunnesiton, t. in S. isl. of New Zealand, colbcry dist ., 
Brunsbuttel, sfit. of Prussia, on N. bank of Elbe, prov. 

Schlesnrjj^-Holstein, (food harbour, p. a, 34a « 

Brunawietb, spt. in Georgia, IT.S A., p. 9,500; also t. 
on Androscoggin R., Maine, U.S.A., m m. N.E. of 
Portland, p. 7,200 ; also t. W. Australia, Wdhngton 
disL, p, 2.400; also t. nr. Melbourne, Victoria, p. 
34,182 

Brunswick, Dttcb;y of (1,494 sq. m., p. 47a55o)f 
many, agric., inuicral, and anorusted, with muck 
mountainous country, hicludinir most of tlie Uiuiz 
range ; cap. Dmnswick, on R. Ocker, many manfts. ; 
p. xa8,35a 

Brunswick, New, maritinie pnm. of Canada, area 
28,300 sq. m., p. 360,500. cap. Fredericton, largest c. 
St John (£.v.). 

Brusa, or Brousaa, e. in Asia Minor, 60 m. S. Con- 
staiitmople, the anc. Pruss. and present cap. of 
Asiatic vilayet of Khodavendikyar; produces wuies 
and fruits, and inftg. carpets and tapestry : p. 75,00a 
Was cap. of Bithynia just prior to the Christian Era, 
and later for a time of the Ottoman Empire : p. of 
the prov. c*'er 1,500.000, mamly Moslems. The dist. 
has great mineral wealth. 

Brussels, cap, of bulgiuiii, on R. Senne, 30 m. S. of 
Antwerp. Conhiins many imposing bldgs., and is of 
much iiidust ninrortance. its carpets, lace, and oUicr 
textUe products being world-famous, p. nearly 700,000. 
Bruz, t. zt m. S W. Teplitz, Doheima, on rly. from 
Prague to Pilscn : many inanRs , p. s2,ooo. 

Bryan, 4 Ohio, U.S.A., on L. Shore riy.,p. 3,500; also 
t. Texas, U.S.A., c. of Brazos co., p. 3,840. 

Bryher, one of the Scilly tsls. (3 m. long) off the coast 
of Cornwall, Eng. 

Btynmawr, wl. with famous ladies' coll. nr. Plitla- 
oelphia, Pemi., U.S.A. ; also t. in E. Brecon. Wales, 
nr. Abergavenny (extensive iron works;, p. 6,850. 
Brezany, t, Galicia, Austria-Hungary, garrison and 
•leather factories, p. zi.soa [Warsaw, p. 6,500. 

Brzewn, wnoUen mftg. t. Piriand. 63 in. b.W. of 
Bua, Dalmatian tsl. in Adriatic Sea, opposite Trail, 
p. 3.700. The anc. Boae or Bavo, a pL of banislunent 
under the Roman emperors. [dist.) 1,850. 

Busngoc, 4 X40 m. W. of Melbourne, Victona, n. (of 
Bucalw, 4. Luzon, Philippines, so m. N.W. of 
Manila, p. iu,ooo. 

Bueaxamanga, 4 m min, dist of Santander. Columbia, 
p. 18,000. [Ocean, oiT N.W. coast of Australia. 

Buccaaaeff Archipelago, group of ists. in the InAan 
BuosherJ, 4 in Sicily, pron Symcu&e, p. 4,840. 
Buoclmicb, ffien in co. Selkirk, Scull., included in 
Ettrick^. 

Buchan, Bullers or Boilers ot, dangerous ^focAs' on 
Aberdeensh. coast, Scotk, S. of Buchan Ness- 
Buchan Maas, C. nr. Peteriiead, £. Scotland. 
BuchaxesL or Bukarest, cap. of Koumama, on R. 
Dembovitza. Great commrcl. and rly. centre-; one 
of the strongest fortzasses m Europe, b''^has ofran 
suffered siege and capture, p. 382,000. 

BucbolC) lace-making 4 in Saxony, 16 m. S. of Chom- 
nitz, p. 8,30a 

BuchsweilLK, 4 in Lower Alsace, Germany, p. 3,46a 
Buekau, iodustl. 4 nr. Mudebuig, Fruss. Saxony, p 
19,484. [Hanover, (^tmany, p. 5.64a 

Biickelmf;s:i eapi Schaumbiis|g>L.ippat so m. W. of 
Backfasaaigb, pan and' 4 In^ Steven, nr. Totnas. 

etc, 4 on Fiith o( Fort'h.^co.^^, 
Budehunt lilll, nital dist. nr. Epping Forest, ELssex, 
Eng., zo m. N.E. London, p. 4t^' 


Buckie, fish 4 co. Banff, Sootl., p. 8,^. 

BucklnghaiOj, formes co, 4 Bui^, Etig., oa R. Qum ; 
niilk-coiidensing, p. 3,282. 

Buckinghaai, A Penn., ca Bucks, U.S.A,, p. 3,830: 

also 4 on Ottawa R.. C>nt., Canada, p. 1.51k). 
Buckinghamshire^ £ng„ S. Midland agn co., acea 
740 sq. m., between 'rhameb and Ouf.e R, •h p. 
Buckland, suburban dtst. of Elover, Eng , u. 4,689. 
Bucyrue, t. on Sandusky R., Ohio. V.5.A. (uu£l)tne 
inftg.l, p. j,9oo. 

Buezaez, Galicia, Austria-Hungary, nr, Stauislawow, 
p. ii.5fX» (mamly Pohsh). 

Budapest, twiii-raA of Hungary, Buda on right bmik 
and Pest nn left Lank of Danube, 170111. from Vienna ; 
p. (inclucbng garrisnn) SBu.ooo. Many fine buiidmgs 
and msiitutions. Wine uianut. chief utdustry. 
Budaun, c. anil dist. N.W.P. India, Rohilkhund div. 
Area of dist. 2.017 s(|. m., p. over a inilhon. Indigo 
lactones. Budaun t. has rums ot immeusc fort and 
mosque, p. 38,000. 

Budawang Mtns., in Coast Kaiige.’N.S. W. , alt. 3.800 ft. 
Bade, or Budebaven, picturesque vJ. h. Cornwall. 
Eng., p. 9,979 

Budesheim, r. m Hessen, nr. Bingen, p. 3.iQa [6,800. 
Budhana, /. N.W P Imha, Muzafiaruiigar dU., p 
Budikot, 4 in Kolar dit>t, Mysore, Indian p. 3 , 100 . 
Budleigix Salterton, Ti/nr. //. E. Devon. Eng , p. 3,170. 
Budno, mdustrl t. lu. Bukigiui, Italy, p. z7.ooo. 
Budukhsbau, or Badakhi^an, terr. in Afghan Tur 
kestaii, p. 65,000. 

Budwcis,tor Budwitz, t on Moldau R„ E. Bohemia. 
Austiia ; prmci(M! romuierci.il centre of b. Bolienu:i, 
many ni.mtifactiires, p. 4<i,iic)u 
Bud worth, Great, i.irgeuuUistrl. /or adjoming North- 
wich, CO. Chester, Eng., p. 13.703. 

Budzanow, f Galicia, 7 ni. N. Czurtkow, ) . 5.200. 
Buenaventura, spt. in Colombia on Clioco Buy ; also 
e III MexKo, 141/ m, N.W. of Cliiliuahua. 

Buena Vista, tv/ m Statu o( Cailiuila, Mexico, where- 
Amvnc>in force under Gen. 'I'aylor Uufuatud Mexicans 
m 1847 with heavy slAuglihT. [coast. 

Buen Ayre, or Oon Air, Dutcii W.I., ts/c ofrVenczucl.i 
Buenos Ayres, great pi^rt 011 W. side of La PlatR 
estuary, cap. of Aigentiue. Largest u. in S. Hieiin 
sphere, p. 836,500. The prov. ot Buenos Ayze. 
covers an area ot 117,777 &q. m., and is chiefly nch 
agr. or grazing land, with a p. (including thee.) ot 
1,140,067 ; Lalfat.i is tlie provincial capital. 

Buffalo, c. on L. Erie, N.Y. State, of rapid growth 
and great commercial imjKirtance, p 433,715: also t. 
Miss., U.S.A. ; p. 8,000: aisu K. in Natal ami R. ui 
Tennessee, U.S.\. ;ai.so lutii. of Dividing Range. 
Victuna, all. 5,381 ft. 

Bug R., trib. of Diuoper (340 m. long) in Ruasia. 

Buga, industrL 4 Colombia, Cauca State, p. zaooa 
Buggenbaut, 4 Flanders, nr. I>endennond, p. 5,300. 
Buggiano,mltg. 4 30m. W. ot Florence,. Italy, p. u,a9a 
Bugle Ranges, upland dtst. stn, in S. Austn&o, nr, 
Adelaide, p 2,500. [Bugnliiia K., p^ 8,000 

Bugulma, trading 4, Samara govt.. Russia* on 
Bbnl, 4 nr. C.irlsruha in Baden, p. 3.200. 

Builth, 4 with medicinal springs, on R. Wje, 
N, Brecon, Wales, p. 4,997. 

Buitenzorg, 4 and /rvw. Java, part of Dutch resitoicy 
of Boiavia, area 1,447 'S' ^ uwatly 

resides the Gnv.-Genl. of the Dutch E. Indies. 
Buialance, c., 25 m. E. of Cordova, Spam, p. 10,00a 
Buk, 4 in Frussia, nn Posen, p. 3,sao. 

Bukiiaia.— (Seo Bokhara.) bSaa 

Bukkapotnam, 4, Ananta^r dist., Madras, In^ p. 
Bukken Fiord, tnlet on W. Coast of Norway, with 
sml. isL of same name. 

Bukkur, fortified t'r/., Sind, wliinre ry. emsees R. 

Indus, in Shikapur clisL CzenowiitE. 

Bukowiaa, front, prov. Austria, E. Galicia, p, 730,000, 
Bulak,/er^and.rai8. of Cairo, fimnerly connuaet^ the 
fiunous national museum, now at GIzeh. 
Bttlazidshabr, 4 and disL, N.W.P., India, between- R. 
Ganges and Jhmna, in Meenit die., area 1,915. sq, m., 
p. nearly i«oop,ooa ch. centre- of tcMe, Khurga, 
Bulawayo, larg^ 4 in Southern- Rhodesia, Sw Africa,, 
p. 8150a 

Buldana, 4 and ifrM. in Berer-Kyderabad dlv., Brit 
Indiai p. 4S3i6B0. 
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Btildur, or Burdur, t. in Konia, vilayet of Asia Minor, 
linen weavine >100 leather taiuunj;, p. la.ixxt 
Bulgaria (mcluding E. Houinelia, area 43.000 sq. m.), 
p. 5,300,000 ; situated betwetii Danulie .iiid Kouuielia • 
luaependciit kingdom. After winning much ackli- 
lioiul territory by the n.i1kan war of i^ia, it lost most 
of it again in the later war of 1913, cechng a.soo sq. hi. 
to Rumania. Cap. Sofia, ch. pt. Vania. 

Bulla, CO. Bourkc, Vki., p. (dist.) 3,00a 
Buller R.j. Nelson pror., South Jsl., Now Zealand, f^lls 
to Pacinc at Westport; also mtn., one oi DividniK 
Range in Victoria, uU. 5.934 ft. 

BulK^coal port, m m. S. Sydney. N.S.W. 

Bull Run R. (affir. of OcLoqu.tn K } in N E. Virginia ; 

two Confed. virt. 1861-1863 (Creek 

Buln Buhl, t , go m. E. Melhonme, Viet , on main 13' 
Bulsar, /. in Surat dist., BomlHiv, India, p. i3,0(xi. 
Bultlontein, duimond iiiiiie nr. Kuiiberlt-y, .S Africa. 
Bulti, name of part of Kashimr, also known as Little 
1 diet. ( Tibet, alt. 11,100 ft. 

Bul'TuJ, m^u. pa\s between Kasimiir and Little 
Bunbury, spt., W. Australia, >12 m. S. Perth, p. 3.00a 
Bund, t. in jind State, Punjab. India, p 3,884* 
BundJtberg, industrl. t. on Burnett K., Qiurnnsland; 
sugar factories, p. 15,000. 

Bundala, r., Amritsar, dist. Puniab, India, p. 5,ssa 
Bundanoon, f. in co. Canada, N.S.W., 95 m. S.W. of 
^diiey. 

Bundan^ f., Har^ngs co., N.S.W., 333 m. N Sydney. 
Bunde, C in Prussia, nr. Hereford. Westphalia, (>. 3,iaa 
Bitndehchand, dist., partly Brit., partly nat., m N 
India, between Jumna and ChamPal R . area aassQ 
sq. m., p. over 3,soo,ooa The native St.ites are under 
' the Central India Agency, the Ihitith in tlie N.W.P 
Bunder, port in S. Arabia, is m. W. Aden. IGovt. 
Bunder Abbas.— (See Gombrun.) 

Bundl,nat. statem Kaiput.iivi, India ; area 2,345 "f- 

p. 171.337. Town of Rundl, p. 

Bundoran, v/at. pi. S W. Donegal, Ireland, p. 1.040. 
Bundroea, hsh. xnl co. Leitrim, nr. Bundoran. 
Bungaree, t. co. Grant, Viet., p (dist.^ s.oik}. 

Bungay, mkt t. on Waveney R.. ^tfolk, Eng. 

P*,^ 359 * - [p (dke) *0/100. 

Bunlnyoi^, t. co. Grant, Viet., 98 m. N. Melbourne, 
Bunker Zflil, Charlestown, now part of Boston. Masa, 
IT.S. A. ; Battle 17 June. 1775, betwoen Aiuer. and 
Brit. 

Buntingford, mkt. t. Herts, on R. Rib. Eng., p 5.033 
Buozlau, t. on R. Iscr. Prussn. Klesia, nr. Llcmit:;. 

noted for it,s brown pottery, |i. *5 ooa [s.yvo 

Bnnylp, t. go m. E. Melbourne, Vict., p (wkh disc) 
Buocha, vtl. Uiiterwalden, Switz., on L. Lucerne, 
p. x,5oa [the lagoon, p. 

Burano, isl in Adriatic. 5 m. N.£{ of Venice; t. on 
Burdefcm, X., in Queensland, flows nito Cleveland B. 
Burdiehouae, vi 7 . in ScoiL. nr. Edinburgh, lime 
burmng uidiist^. 

Burdwan. See Bardwan. 

Bure, X . Norfolk (50 ni.) tnb. of Yam. 

Burg, cloth mfte.' t. Pruss.. Snxeoy. 13 in. from 
Magdeburg, industry foundud by Fruiicli Protestant 
exiles, p. s3,5oa 

Burgaa, port on G. of B., Mark Sea. coeat of S. 

Bulg»ria, fine harbour, good traile, fi. is.oou. 
Bnrgdocf; t. 1* m. N.E. Bern, Switz , p. 6,650; also e. 

on the R. Aa, Hanover, fi. i). <;cu. 

BufgCM Hill, k aiKl residential dist. nr Brighton, 
Sussex, Eng., p. 5,134. fR*. P 3,446. 

Burgtaauacn, i. Bavaria, 60 ni. E. Munich, uii Salxach 
Bargbaad, hsh. t. nr. Elgin. Scotl., p 1.505. [Town. 
Burghersdorp, t. in Cape Colony, 930 m. N. of Cape 
Buvgfadn^tbc-Marah, oiJcc kinr. Spdsby, Line,, Eni^. 

p. s.ssa |;of Ten 

Bntgleik, vi/. nr. Altorf cant. Uri, Sw'itz. Birthplace 
B ufgian gaofeld, /. la Bv'aria, nr. Ratislxm, ps 3,484* 
Burgo-di-Oama, r. nr. Soria In Spair, p, 3.340. 
Bua^oa, pm. Qw Castile, Spain area 5,481 sq. m., 
p. 340,000; can. Burgos ci^ on Arionzon R. ; fine 
camedial ; aiu guod tiade in paper, gtovoa ate., 
p 31, 50a 

Borgondj, foBwaa wfned'erk E. Fance; Ibracr^ a 
piov, leap. Dyos)’; is,aoo sq. m. 

Buzhaa^,./. 00 Tapil R.. Nuuax dist.. Cent. Fn»v.. 
iTMua; im^itant trade, p. 30,00a 


Burlgaag^ R., Bengal, Dccea dist. formerly aoaln 
chan, ot Ganaes. fik. 

Burlm, spt. l^wfoundlaDd, W. of Placenti^^. 

BurlysL, t. Aiubala dist., Punjab, India, on Jumna 
canal, p, 7,soa 

Burke, extensive pastoral dzst. QueenKhmd, between 
Mitcaell and West Kennedy dists. 

Burketown. post t. on Albert H., N. Queensland, 
1,500 nu N. W. of BrtsbftTMi. 

Burley, ml. in Wharfedale, W. R. Yorks. Eng., ar. 
Otiey : also par. on N.W. of Leeds, p. 3.7fa. 

Burlington, c., cap., Des Moines co., on blufls of 
MlsBisiippt R.. Iowa. ^ 34.000; alsoc. of Burlington 
CD. (on Delaware R.), N. J., p. 7,450 : also port on E. 
side !.» Cliaiiiplaiii, Vt., containing the State Uni- 
versity. p. 30 , 000 ; also some thirty oth« small c’s 
of ssiine name in U.S.A, There is a wBhge called 
Barflngton, too. in Canada, on L. Ontario (p. 1,200). 

Burma, India's largest prov., having a total area of 
336,73^ sq. ni. and ap. of 10.350,000, and forming most 
westerly part of Further India. Greatest R. the 
limwadi; cap. (Lower Burma) Rangoon, (Upper 
Burma) Mandalay. Chiel product rice; there are 
▼alualtle ex]>.ui‘.es of teak forest ; and precious stones, 
gold, silver and copper exist Li places to a consider- 
able extenL 

Bamham, par. nr. Maidenhead, Bucks. Eng. (p. 
xXj 768) : containing the pictureiOiue public woodland. 
** Burnham Beecl^ ” : also war. pi. nr. Bridgwater 
on the Somerset coast, p. (of par.) 3,948 ; also Bum* 
ham Thorpe. Nelson's birthplace, vu. in Norfolk, nr. 
Uolkluim : also nuiuciuus otlier panshes m different 
parts of the United Kingdom, «uid various smL t.'s in 
the U.S A : also disc. 20 m. fr. Cliristchurch, in the 
S. is), of New Zealand. (p. tof dist.) 6.500. 

Bumie, t. in Tasmania, 100 m. N.W. of Launceston, 

Bumlciy, niftg., weaving and iron- w kg and colliery 
t., so in. E. Preston, co. Lancaster, Eng., p. 106,337. 

Burnsville, t. Alabama, iir. Salma, IJ S.A.. p. 3,750. 

Burntisland, itmt. pi. on F. of Forth, East rife. 
Scot!., nr. Kirkaldy. p. 4.707. [Staffs., Eng., p. 6.51x1. 

Burntwood, t. and indu-icrl. par. nr Liclifleld. 

Burra, E and W., two of Shimland Isis., Scot!., 
included in tlic par. of Bressay. 

Burra Burra, copper luuuug dist. m S. Australia, 
loom., N Adelaide 

Buriant Inlet, Bnt. Cohnn., ofl'G of Georgia, on it is 
Vancouier. cemuiial port i>f C.P.R. 

Burtay l&l., one of the Orkneys, ScotL, in South 
Rooaldshay pai. 

Burriana, t or R. Bechia (nr. the .stsa), pro>. 
Castellon, Spain, orange growuig districL i'. 12.154. 

BorrillviBe, t. lu Prcnmlence, Rhode Isl., U.S. A., one 
of the largest t.’s in New England, chiefly rural, 
p. 6,800. 

Burrow Head, C. on S E. coast of Wigtownith.. Scoti. 

Bwirowa, dist. in N.S.W., 325 ni S W. of Sydnej'. 
p. 5.0CXX [co. V'ict., 1 13 in. N.W. of Melliounio 

Burrumbeet Lake (with sin.i.sL settlement), la Kipon. 

Burry, an estuary or mlct of Caraorthen Bar, Wales, 
with lighthouse, p. 4*599* 

Burseough, suburban township of Onn<kirk, nr. Liver- 
pool, S.W, lanes, F^ng., nmiaiiis of Pnorv. p. 7,335. 

Buralem, t. m great pottery centre^ Staffe.. Eng., 
p. 44.1.43. . „ . . „ JP- 

Bursxtyn, t. m Gaheu, on R. I.ipiie, nr Brzcaajiv. 

Burtoo-in-*Ken(lal, mkt. t. WestiriorbiniL Eng., p 2.840. 

Burton-on-Trent, mftg. t in S.W. Derby and E. 
Staffa., Eng , miniense breweries, p. 53.309* 

Burtott-Statber, par. on Trent-side (imllingy, N. 
Linesh., Eng., p. *,240. 

Bdstxask, /. 50 m. N. of Umca, Swed . p. 7.125 

Burtscheid, mflg. snhurb of Aix-la-Chapelle, Rhenisb 
Prosaki, produces cloth, neeitlcs. etc. and has seme 
famous mincnU springs, p. 15,00a 

Bara, ttl. ki Amboya group, Moluccas, Dutch East 
Indies, area 3,396 sq m., p. 30.000. 

Bun^ird. prm. of Peisia. very fertile, between Luxis- 
tan, Imk.rlspahan, and Hamadaa, p. ajp/xio; cap. 
Biirujird, onblain nr. R. TahiJ. [Africa p. 5.000. 

3 urwha, t. in Bornu on W. shore of Laire Tchad, Cent. 

Bunvood, vtl. nr. Sydney, N.S.W.,p, *,500; alsot. w, 
Newcastle, N.S.W., p. i,^; andvfl.nr. Melbounieik 
Victoria, p. (of dist.) 3,10a 


s 
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Buiy, cotton mftff. t. S.E. Lancs., lo m. from Man* 

Bu^St.' anc. t. in I. of Ely. W. Suffolk, 

cap. of East Anglia, monastic remains, p. 16,^5. 
Buaoco. hamlet in Biera, nr. Coimbra, Portugal ; l>attle 
18ZO, Wellington defeated Massena. 

Busby, t. 7 m. S. of Glasgow, on White Cart R., p. 2,400. 
Busca, L Piedmont, Italy, on K. Maim, p. 9,500. 
Busctatlehrad. nikt. t. in Bohemia. Austria, nr. Prague, 
Incmlfield dist. (extensive Imperial brewery), p. 3i55^ 
Buseo, /. in Wallachia, Koumaiiia, 60 111. N.£. Buclia* 
rest, p. 12,000. . 

Bukhiie, or Bander Busbar, port of Persia, on the 
Pars coast of Persian G., the seat of the governor of 
the Gulf ports, p. 25,000. . _ 

BuahmlUik mkt. t. co. Antrim, Ireland, nr. Portrush 
and theCiant’s Causeway, p. 1,320. „ . . , 

Bussa, or Bousso. native t. in Nigeria, Bntish W. 

Africa, nr. where Mungo Park lost nis life in 1805. 
Basselten, or Vasse, t. in S.W. or W. Australia, 144 ni. 

from Perth, p. 1,216. , [p- 8,500. 

Busseto, industrl. t. nr. Piirma, on R. Ongina, Italy, 
Bussoleno, /. on K. Dora, Italy, nr. Susa, p. 3,940< 
Bussorah.— (Sec Bassorah.) 

Bustard Bay, inlet on Coast of Queensland, Australia, 
with lighthouse off Bustard Head. nr. Kockhatiipion 
Busuluk, fortified t. gov. Samara, on B. K. Russia, 
p. 15,000. 

Bute, *v/. in F. of Clyde, Scotl ; part of the insular co. 
me. Bute. Arr.iii, tlu' two Cuiiibr.ies (Gt. .irid Little). 
PLadda, Inclniiurnock, and Holy Isle. Bute proper 
IS 16 in. long and 3 to 5 in. broad, p. while the 

entire county has a p. of 18.786. Rotlieviy O/.r/ ) is 
the cap. of Bute Isl. and the co. t. Kyles of Bute is 
the name of the str.iit between tlie isl. and Argyllsh 
Butler, t. 25111. N. Pittsburg, Pa., U..S A. (gliss niftg.) 

p. 2,1.728. [area 1.700 s(i. m 

Buton, Dutch isl. in the E. Indies, one of the Celebes , 
Butow, e Ponier inia, Pniss., iir. C oshn, ]i. 5,o(x> 

But! of Lewis, promontory with lighthouse at N. end 
of isl. of Lewis, Hebrides, Scoll. 

Butte, largest!, 111 Montana, U S A., centre of grejitest 
eopper-niining region m the woild. u. 39.165 
Buttermere, 72/. and picturesque 1 ., Cnuibcrland, 
1'ng. The L is lil ra. long, and J ni. wide. 
Butterworth, industrl. tenunshtp^ S.H. Lancs, Eng , 
part of Kocnilale i»ar„ n. lo.ono [p 2,430 

Buttevant, mkt. t. co. Cork, Ireland, on R Awl>e;«, 
Buturlinovka, busy tannery t. Vmnnezh govt. Kussi,i, 
nr Bokruv, on the great highway to Saratov, ]». 
24,500. [Rostock, p. 5,500. 

Butoow, t. in Mccklenburg-Schwcrin, Germany, nr. 
Biuutr, or Boxar, fortified t. on Ganges, nr. Benares, 
Bengal, India; here in 1764 British force under 
Hector Mnnro defeated native army. 

Buxton, wat. pi. in the High Peak dist. of Derbysh , 
Eng., p. 10,025, alt. 1,000 ft. alKivc sea-IeveL Also t. 
in York CO., Maine, U.S.A., p. 3,300; also pastoral 
dist. in Victoria, 60 m. N.E. of Melbounie. 
Buyukdere, or Biyukcrderc, summer resort on Bos- 
phorus, zo ni. N. Constuntmimle. 

Buxeu, /. m Roumania, ch. of dist. same name, 80 in. 

from Bucharest. Fine old cathcdnil, p 22,120. 
Buzzard's Bay, mlet of the Atlantic, S.E. of Mass., 
U.S.A. [S Pacific. 

Byam Martin’s I. one of the Low. Arch, grouji, in the 
Byblos, /. in Nile delta, Egypt, S. of Bubastis (the 
modern Tel-Basta). 

>Byelostock, t. on Prussian border of W. Russia, 
woollen factories, p. 65,0001 [Kisliineff, p. 20,000. 
Byeltsy. cattle-trading t, in Bessarabia, Russia, nr. 
Byers Green, township suburban to Bp. Auckland, 
Durham, Eng., p. 2,850. 

Byfleet, vi7. W. Surn^, nr. Guildford, Eng., p. 1,480. 
Bykund. ruined c. of Turkestan, nr. Bokhara. 

Byron C., the most easterly nt. of Australia, on the 
Pacific coast of N.S.W., a uttle S. of the Queensland 
border line. 

Bytown, the fonner name of Ottawa, Ca-iada. 

C 

Coocsty, t. in Aigentina, nr. Carrientes, p. 4,230. 

* Cnbagan, t. in N. extremity of Luzon, Philippine 
Isis., p. Z2,ooa. 


Cabstuon, t. on Tigum R., Paiiay, Philippine Isis., 
p. x8,ooo. 

Cabeo, or Gabes, spt. nr. N. Africa, on G. of Cabes, 
200 III. S. of Tunis city, p. z2,ooo, 

Cabeza del Buey, smL /. Spam, 86 m. E.S.E. of 

B. idaJos, p. 7,500. 

Cabezuela, /.on K. Jerty, nr. Placencia. Spain, p. 1,920. 
Cabiao, snil. t. in Luzon, Philippine Isis., N.W. of 
Manila, p. 5,4001 

Cabo Frio, spt. Brazil, nr. C. Frio, p. 5,24a 
Cabot Strait, entrance to G. of S. Lawrence between 

C. Breton Isl. and New'foundUnd. 

Cabra, /. Spam, 30 m. S.E. of Cordova, with college 
and other import institutions, p. 14.500. 

Cabrera, one of Balearic Isis, in the Mediterranean, 
9 m. S. of Majorca, a penal settlement. 

Gabriel, A*. Sp.iin (130 m.) trib. of Jucarm New Castile. 
Cabul.— (See Kabul.) 

Cacahuamilpa, reiisirkable cave nr. Mexico C. 
Cacapon, A'. W. Va., U.S.A. (zjo 111.), falls mto the 
Potuniac. 

Caccamo, t. Palermo, Sicily, p. 8.00a [p. 2.540. 

Caccavone, / ui Italy, nr. Agiione, prov. Canipiobasso, 
Caceres^ Prov. of W. Spam, area 8.014 ">•> pastoral 

and silk rearing (decaying) rap. of same name ; 
Lirgest bull ring in Spain, p. (of prov.) 362,000 (of 
city) Z3,ooo. The anc. Castra Cxcilig. 

Cacnar, eltst. Sumia Valley div , Ass.im, India, area 
(excluding hills) 2,472 sq. in., p. ^5,500 ; most flourish- 
ing centre of tea -growing in Iiidiri. 

Cachoeira, t. nr. Daina, Brazil, gold mines, p. 4.240. 
Cadder, t. co. Lanark. Scotl., 5 m. N. of Glasgow, 
Caddo, £. N. Texas, U.S.A . 20 111. long. [n. zi,oua 
Cadenabbia, on L. of Como, Lombardy, beautiful 
resort, opposite Belh^ggio. [p. 2,646. 

Cadenet, t. dcp. Vauclusc, France, nr. Avignon, 
Cadereita, t. in prov. Querrtaro, Mexico, p. 5,200. 
Cader Idris, mtn. Met loncthsh , Wales, alt. 2.029 ft. 
Caderousse, t, on K. Rhone, Vaucluse dep., France, 
p 3.25a jp. 6,iaa 

Cadumc, e. Mich , U S.A., in forest dist. on uum L., 
Cadiz, maritime prov. in S Spam, area 2,835 
p. 425.000 ; cap. of same name, c on Isl. of Leon ; 
slierry, cork, fruit, s.ilt ; p. 71,500. 

Cadorc, or Pieve di Cadore, t. N. Italy, nr. Belluno, 
birth-place of Dr. 'ruian, p. 4,000. (let land, p. 1,200. 
Cadsand, or Cassandna, isl. at luoutli of W. .Scheldt, 
Caen, r. cap. dep. Calvados, France, flue church and 
al)l>ey, tomb of William tlie Conqueror , iron ore 
extensively exported, p. 45.ot». [castle, p. 1,500. 
Caeziirwrle, /. in Flint, Wales, nr. Wrexhaiu, ruined 
Caerleon. t. Monmouthsh., Fng., on R. Ku.sk, p 1,370. 
Caerphilly, t Glam., S. Wales, busy cail and iron 
centre, p. 15,850. 

Cssarea, c. of Crippadocia, Asia Minor, the modem 
Kaisariyeh, p. 50,000; once the residence of tlid 
Roman govr. of Palestine, now busy trade centra 
CafTraria.— (See KaiTraria.) 

Cagayan, trov. of Luzon, Philimiine Isls..p. 80.00a 
Cagh, e. Central Italy, prov. of Pesaro and Urbino, 
p. lasoo. 

Cagliari, HaWnn prov , comprising S. half of Sardinia ; 
cap. on bay at S. end of isl., fine cathedral and 
university ; r>. 54.000. 

C^nano. t. in Italy, prov. of Foggia, p. 4.200; also t. 

in Aquila, S. lt,ily, yi. 2,480. [u. au.ooo. 

Cagsana, t. in AlUiiiy prov., Luzon, Philipyane Isis., 
Caha Mtns., Ireland, co.’s Cork and Kerry, highest pt, 
Cahabon, t. Guatemala, nr. Colian, p. 6,200. [2,249 ft. 

Caher, mkt. t. co. Tipperary, Ireland, on R. Suir; 

anc. castle and abbey ; p 2,50a 
Caheroonree, mtn. co Kerry. Ireland, alt. 2,796 ft. 
Cahir, t. on Valentia Harbour, co. Kerry, Ireland, 
p. 3,100. [Bally carbery Castia 

Cahirsiveen, vtl. on K. Valencia, nr. Cahir, opposite 
Cahia, or Kahlc, vii. m Saxc-Altenburg, nr. Rudol- 
stadt, p. 3,850. [distilleries, shoe factories; p. 14.000. 
Cabors, t. France, cap. of dep. Lot; dyeworks, 
Caibarien, sugar- shipping port of central Cuba, 
p 7>5 oo> [ency of Jamaica, total p 5,300 

Caicos, or Caycos, group of W. India Isis., depend- 
Caillou, £. ui Louisiana, U.S.A., nr. Mexican Gulf. 
Caimaple, mtn. Linlithgow, Scotl., alt. z,498ft. [z.aia. 
Caimey, par. in co. Aterdecn, ScotL, nr. Huntly, p. 
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Cairug^orm, ifUn., Inverness, and Banff., ScotL, alt. 

4, 1184 Tc. 

Cairn Ryan, coast vtl. on Loch R>an, Wigtownsh., 
Sroil. [of Brisbane : sugar, gold, tin , p. 3.000. 

CaJrns, sM., Qucensl.ind, on Trinity Bay, 900 tn. N \V. 
Cairntoul, *nfn, Invernesb. and Aberaccuslu, ScutL, 
alt. 4,241 ft 

Cairo, tlie bnsr ca/>. of modem Egj'pt on R. bank of 
Nile; p. 580,1x10; .ilso t. Italy, nr. SaviMin, p. 4.500; 
also c. 111 ., U. 5 .A., conll. of Mississippi and Ohio, 
extensive traffic ; i>. 

Caistor, inkt. i N. l.incolnsh., nr. Briffg. Eng., 
p. 7,482; also village (witli ruined castle) nr. Yamiouth 
on Norfolk coast, p. 3,050 

Caithness, co. Scutl., most northern p.irt of mainland, 
iicrriiig risliery, p. 32,^08, cli. t 's Wick and Thurso 

Lp 12,000 

Caivano, indiistl /. Italy, 8 ni N.E of Naples, 
Cajainarca, of N. Peru, area 14.538 sq. ui., 

iiiiniiig and agricuL, p. 250.000. 

Calabar, ifis/. Upper (iuiiiea, W. Africa, Nigena 
Protectorate ; very uiihcrilthy. 

Calabar, New, /I. fbram li of Niger at Delta), falls into 
B. of Biafr.1 on W. African coast. 

Calabozo, /. in State of (.iu.triLo, Vunezuola, p. 6.350. 
Calabria, t/iv. extreme S.W. Italy, inuuntaiuous and 
fertile, area 5,819 sq. ni.. p. 1,140,000. , p. 7.250. 

Calafat, r. in Rouiiiaiiia, cm the Danube; grain trade; 
Calahorra, /. in prov. of Logroiie, on K. Ebro. .Spam, 
cathedral ; ]). 9,120. 

Calais, jy"*/ , i-iiim.e, gKMt enibtrknlioii point for 
travellers; opposite to.ind 21 111 di t iiirfrom Dover, 
p. 73.000: also t. M.11IU-, U.S A , on St Croix K., 
saw nulls and ship v»rds ; p 8 400. 

Caiamianes, Sp.unsli group in Malay archip., 
N. of Borneo ; n t7,50o 

Calaraai. i. on Borcca, branch of R Danube, where 
Canbaldi <lcfeatcd Neapolitan forces 111 i860, wute 
trade; p li.rxio 

Caiatayud, / Spam, 55 111. .S.W S.iragossi, p. 12.000 
Calbayog, / on coast of Samar, Philippine Isis. ; hemp 
trade, p. 30,000. 

Calcutta, c. funner cap. of Brit. India, on K. Huogli, 
80 m. from the set, seat of the siiprcMiie govt., tast 
trade ;r of palaces: p goo.rwu, exclusive of suburbs. 
Caldas de Royes, /. in Galicia, .Spam, warm sprmgs, 
p 6,100. 

Calder, / nr. Airdrie, isiotl , p 2.350. 

Calder, two sinl, rivers in Eng. , one in W.R, of 
Yorksh., which falls into the Aire , the other, 111 
Ionic., joins the Kibble 

CaldenWest.ir 16 III .S W. Edinburgh, Scot!., p, 2,400; 

also E. and Mid Calder, .i^b iiars 
Caldera, s^/. t'liih. prov of Atac.nna, p 3.500, also 
sinl. spt. in Hisyti, 50 111 from Santo Domingo. 
Calderbank, to/. Lanarksh , Srotl ,nr. Airdne. p. 2,000. 
Caldew, a; <25111 ), Cmuherl uid, Kng., alllt of K. Eden. 
Caldewgate, A, sub. to Carlisle, Cumberland, Eng , 
p. 14.000 

Cudwell, industl. A New Jt'rsey, U..S A., p 5.000; 
also summer resort on L. George, .New York. U-S.A., 
p. 2,500. [iiiaiiilatid by ('aldy Sound , lightliouse. 
Caldy, is/. off Pembroke coast, Wales, scuarated from 
Caledon, tfiv of Western Prov. of Cape Colony, 
watered by R. Caledon ; also irikt t. Irelaml, on the 
Blackwater fScotl, 62* m long; opened in 1822. 
Caledonian Canal, tram Moray Fnth to Lnch Lmnhe, 
Calella, A Spam, 30 ui. S.E. Barccloiui, on coast, p. 

3.650. [area 620 acres. 

Calf of Man, sinl. trA to S W. I.sle of Man, Eng., 
Ca^at7, prin A ot Alborra Tcrnlory, Canada, centre 
urraiichiiig country, p. 8,250. 

Calhoun's Mills, township of Abbeville ro., S. 
Carolina, U.b.A., p. 3,500. 

Call, A Cauca State, Coiomhi.i ; fine bldgs., p 36,50a 
Calicut, spt. and nittg. A on Malabar coast of Madras, 
India, p. Bo.oou. 

Californiaf 158,360 sq. m., p 2,377,540). Mo>t important 
of Pacific States, U.b. A. ; feiiile, saliibnoiis, and 
inmerally wealthy ; cap. Sacr.'uiicnto , chief pc. and 
largest c. San Francisco (q v.). 

California, Gulf of (700 m. long), inlet of Pacific Ocean, 
IV. coast of Mexico, L'ctweon Low'cr California and 
the mainland. 


California, Lower, or Old (61,562 sq. m., p. 48,000), 
Mex. Terr, and Penn., between G. of C. and Pacific, 
chiefly a .sterile region, but possessing some inmeial 
wealth. Pniic. t.'s: Santa Rosalia and Santiago. 
Calimere Pt., most S. Point of Coioinaiidel Coast, 
lndi.2. 

Calizzano, A on R. Borniiila, Italy, p 3,240. 

Callahan, A Flonda, nr. Jacksonville, U.S.A , p. 4,(^, 
Callan, A in co. Kilkenny, Ireland, on the King's R., 
p. 1.500 (of par. 3,200). 

Colander. mUt. A on R. Tcith. Perth,, Scotl., “ the 
gate of the I Iiglilands." tourist resort, p. 2,215; 
a stn. on the C P. KI3.. ui N.W. Terr., Canada. 
324 111. W. of Ottawa. 

Callao, A 111 Luna, the cap and most important port 
of IJpru ; p 48,500 ; also an isl. of Cochin Cliina, 
with .small po;t ol <;.‘iTiie n.iine. 

Calle, La, spt. oi Algeria, 300 ni. E. of Algiers, p. 

Calleniish, viV. with Druidical circles, on W. coast 
isl. of Lewis. Scotl. 

Calmar, <// Swetlcn. on E. coast ; match and tobacco 
tactonci, Imsv trade. ;» i^.oo-j 
C aine, / in Wilts, to., Eng., o ni S.b.. Chippenham, 
on K. Marian, p. (urban ilist.) 3.539. 

Caloto, gold-field disi. A in Colombia, nr. Popayan, 
p, 4,2«. (p. 4,8ei. 

CalstoCK, A in E Cornwall. Eng, nr. Tavistock, 
Caltagirone, c in ptov. of Catania, .Sicily; fine 
cathedral and many other public bldgs , important 
mdiistrius. p 31.0.V). 

Caltanisctta, ft>rt, c of Sicily, nr. Girgenti, cathedral, 
school of .iiiiiies. etc., p. 45.o(xi, cap. of prov. same 
nime. [Scotl. 

Calton Hill, tlio height to the N.E. of Edinburgh, 
CaJulre ct Cuire, A m TraiKc, d<‘|). Rbuiic, nr. Lyons; 

hardw.ire fictones and disttllerios, p jr.500 
Calumet, copper imn. A, Mien., U.S A., on pen. in 
L Superior, p [p. 1,480. 

Calumet Island, A m Quebec, on the Ottawa R., 
Calumpit, A in Bulacnn. Luzon, rhilir>]>ine IsLs., ot* 
fertile ncc-growmg plain, p is.cxx). 

Calvados, tiei> Nf.w. France, area 2.ic,8 S4. ni . 

p. 4io,ou >. Live stock and husbandry. c,»') Caen 
Calvary, the hill outside Jerui^.ilein, Mt. CaiVd.y 
usually TMimted out iis where Christ was crucified; 
a'.Huavil in WK, U S. A. 

Calverlcy, Par. in \V R of Yorks, Eng , .adjoinin ■* 
Biadford, uiJ'ist ,j> (of \il 12,998. 

Calvert, inftg ' iii Tex is, li S A., p 4,500 

Calvi, ,r/A on W cst. Corsica, fort., p 2,050; also a t. 

Italy, prov. Caserm. nr Capua, p. 3,140. 

Calvinia, dtst. of N.vV. Prov., C. Col, niainlyiin> 
productive and mountainous ; cap Calvmia. p 2,iuo. 
Calzada, A in Spam, nr. Ciudad Real, p. 5,100 
Cam or Granta, A’., tnb of Duse. Cumbndgesh , Eng.. 

flows (40 ni ) )»asi Cambridge c. 

Camajore, A Cent. It.ilj, standing at foot of the 
Apuan Alps, m the prov. of Lucca, walled, old cli. 
.'iiid tnumiihil arch. p. q.ikxj 
C amana, A and pruv. of Peru, on P.icific coast, nr. 
Arequiiia, p 4.800. 

Camatgo, A in Spam, ijrov. S mtander. p j.Sfv , also i. 

Mexico in State Tamaiihpns. p. 2,940 
Camargue, tsf at mouth of R Rhone, dep Buuchev 
du-Khoiic France, area .iboiit 300 ‘..1 m. 
Camatagua., A V^enezmil.i, Staiu'of Amgin. p. 6,000. 
Cambay, fntf State, India, Bombay Pres , Gujarat, 
di\., area 350 sq. m., p. 75,000. [estuary. 

Cambay Gulf, sep.irares Kaihianar from Boinba3' 
Camberwell, S.E. itor., Loiidoii, co. .Surrey, Eng. ; 

p. a 63 , 3 ., 7 . 

Camblano, rrtt. nr. Turin, N Italy, p 2,750. 

Cambo, 7 tMtf.pt in France, nr Bavoimc, ]». 1,650. 
Cambodia, /rpz/ of Indo-Chiiia ; a I leiicb Protector- 
ate, area 38,610 sep m., p. 1,500,000 Contains the 
great Tonle-sap L.. wh.rli cover-, in the rainy season 
770 sq ni., c«p. Renom-penh, on R. Mekong. 
Camborne, A in mining dcst. Cornwall, Eng., iz m 
B.W. Truro, p. (of urban chst ) 15,829. 

Cmmbrai or Cambray, c. in PrJnce, dep. Nord, on 
R. Scheldt, niffg chicory', sugar, .'iiid cambrics 
Peace of Cambray (“ The toadies’ Peace ") concluded 
here in 1539 ; present p. aj.oaa. 
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Camtma, t. ?uui. ; Cambria co., nr. Pittkburc, oo. Stirlingsh., Scotl. ; also par. of Canpsie adjacent, 


p. 8 , 4 CX 3 . 

Cambridge, co. ai SJ£. Midland dist., £.n^., mainly 
pastoraT or fenny, p. 1^0841 ako c. cap. of co. on 
K. Cant, seat uf great Utuvurikiiy. p. 4 o.c]uK ; al!.(» c. 
Mass., U.S.A., 3 m. from Ilosioii, seat uf llarvard 
Univ., p. 104,839; also c. Oiiio, U.S.A.. p. laoixi; 
also t. Maryland, U.S.A., p. 6,000 ; also t. N Z., 
xoo ni. S.E. Auckland, p. 2.400. 

Cambiils, i/A Si>>iin, 8 111. S.V/. of TarragoTia, p. 2.1500. 
Cambusburon, vii. suLm. to Stirbng, Scotl., p. 1,250. 
Caiubuslang, colliery uiul iiidu*.,tl. A, Lanai ks , ScotL. 

on R.Clyde, nr.Glasgow,[).(of par. 1,24,870, (01 T |i2.:‘52. 
Cambusnethan, t Lanarksli., Scotl., ou R. Nethan, 
mcorp. witii Wisliaw, p. 29,000. 

Cambyna, tvl. m Malay Arch., 15 m. S of Celel^s. 
Camden, mftg audrc.idl c of New Jersey, Lr.S.A., 
on L)cl>iware R., subiiri>.m and opposite to Fliiia- 
dctphia, i>. 94.538; also t Mdiiie, U.S A., ou 
PeiKibscot Ik, p. 4,650: 2>iso t. S. C.truliiu, U.b.A , 
p. 3.860; also c. Ark, USA., p. 2,140, also t. 
N.li W., 41 iiL .S W. Sydney, p 3.640. 

Camden Town, iiulustl and rusulcntl. Jtsi. of London. 

Eng., to the N.E. of Regent's I'ark. [Atlaut i.. 
Camel, A. in L Cnrni\all Eng., Hows ( 10 m.) into the 
Camenz, /. nr. Drc^Klcn, Saxony, 011 the black EEter 
R., }>. ^140. 

Camerino,r. Cent Italy, pruv. Macerata, in Apennines; 
the anc. CaiMcrmuin, .iimexed to Ri/jhI States in i 6 th 
century. Has " free” university, p. 12,000 
CameTon, e. in Texas, on L\u\e R , Vl.b A., p. ^,240. 
Camereon Country CKamerunaV Ainca, lMt< 

tween Bight o( biaua and L. 'I cliad , Geiiiian colony ; 
also range of intus. close to shore, 13,000 IL at 
highest point. 

Cammau, e,, tx/., uid fiay, prov. Balilt, Brazil 
Camoghe, nitn , Switz., caiilcm Ticino, ur. Logo dt 
Lugano, alt 8,800 il. 

Campagna di Roma, an old Italian prov. extending 
coastwise from ihe Pontine Marshes to Cnita Vccchia 
and inland to the bahine Hills and A'ban Mtns Once 
well cultivated, but lapsed into a neglected and 
malarious state ; now being rocUmied. 

Camf uba., industl. c. Minas Geraes, Brazil, p. y.oorx 
Campania, dtsi. S. Ital>, to N. and S of Naples bor- 
dering on the Mcditcrranc.in, area 6.289 ni., p. 
3.2Sn.tKX); mainly -agr. ,'md fruit growiiij’, with many 
popular coast resorts, 

Campaspe, /. V'ictoria. Rowing (132 m.) into Murray R. 

from Dividing R'Uige Mtns : also sin L. ur R. bank. 
Campbell, sin. isl. in Pacific, 450 m. S. of N.Z. 
Campbelltord, t 011 K. Trent, Ontario ; p. 2,753. 
Campbelltown, name of several towns and vUs. in 
Scotl, Canada, the U S A., Australia, and N Zealaml 
Campbeltown, Kintyre, ArgylEli., Scotl., one of 
the Ayr Burghs, p. 7,026. 

Campden, or Chipping Campden, t. £. Gloucestersh., 
Eng.. |i. 5.597- 

Campeachy, ifvte of Mexico, bounded by Tabasoo, 
Guateinala, YuL.ildn, and the G of Mexico, hot and 
unhealthy , cap Cairipcchf de Baranda, one of tlif 
finest cities on the G. of Mexico : p. ig.cjcxj. 
Camperdown, vi/. on dunes N. Holland, otf w'luch was 
fought the battle of C.. 1797; also t. Victoria: also 
W. sub Sydney, N.S.W. ; also vil. in Natal, 47 m. 
from Durban. fcastlc. p. 14,000. 

Campl Disenzio, /. in Tuscany, Italy, nr. Florence, fine 
CampiiM, t nr. Ploesti, Roumania.ji. 

Campinas, t. Br.uil, 50 m N. Sao Paulo, p. 12,000. 
Campine, a dtsi. in provs. Luiiburg and Antwerp, 
Belgium. 

Campli, A in prov. of Teramo. Italy, p 9.200. 
Campobasso, fort. A 50 in. N.E. Naples, Italy llhmous 
for cutlery and anus. p. 15,000: in prov. of same 
name, amongst the southern Ajpenmnes. 

Campobello, two / 'r in Sicily ; Caniixibello di Licata, 
noted for sulphur mines, ism Girgeuti prov., p. 12,240: 
^mpobcllo di Massara, a famous quarry town, is in 
Traiiani prov., p. 9,230. 

Campo Mayor, A in Alemtcjo. Portugal, p. 5,730; 

also t. in Piauhy, Brazil, p. 6,215. 

Campos, c. in prov. Rio Janeiro, Brazil, p. 60,000; 

also t. Majorca, 21 m. S.E. of Parma, p. 5,000. 
Campsie Pells (highest pt. 1,694 ft.), range of hQls in 


p 6,100. 

Campu Ltmg, A in dist. Muoel, on R. Oltu, Kouinania, 
pop. suniiiier resort, p. 14,000. 

Cauiula (3,654,000 sq. m.,p. neariy 8,000,000), Dommion 
founded m 1867, and now incl aU Bm. N. Amer. 
except Newfoundland and Labrador, Provs. are 
New Brunswick, Prince Ed. Ll., Nova Sco., Queb.. 
lint., Man., lint. Col, ■SasE'itcliewan, Alberu, the 
North Wtst Teiihorics, and the Vukon Terricory; 
cap Ottaw.i, on Ottawa R. tall of which see under 
sep. headings). 

Co na d H Ui R. (900 ui.), trib, (Rowing from New Mexico) 
ot Arkansas R., U.S.A. 

Caiiai Dover, mduslnal T'tA ot ' 1 ‘uscarawas co., Ohio, 
U.S. A., on the Canandaigua: siimiiiet resort on L. 
of same 11.11111-, N»-w York, IJ.S. \ , p. 6.150. 

Canary Islauda, or Canaries (2,(yLKi sq lu'. !>. 419,800), 
.Span, group ill Atlaniic, t>o m olf i\.W. coast Ainca, 
Peak of Tunerilfe (alt. 12,198 ic.) ; cap. Las i'almas 
(y.v.l 

Verda, A Brazil, nr. Tuinandua, p. 3,400. 

Cancaie, wai. pi. on St. .Michael’s Day, 6 m. E. of St. 

Malo, N. France, p 7.000. iGulf ofSiam. 

Cancao, or Kaug-Kao, \pt. in French Cochiu China on 
Candahar.— <.Sce Kandahar.) 

Candeish.— (See Khaudeish.) 

Candelaria, a on 1‘araiia R.. Argentina ; also spt. in 
Tciieriife isl, one of tite Canary group. 

Candia, cap. of the isl of Caiidia, or Crete, in the 
Mednen., p. 23,000; also 1. u\ Piedmont, Italy, nt. 
'Novara, Vw«Avaig; p. 55,700. 

Caxidon, A ur. the W. coast ot Luzon, Phihpfune Isis., 
Canea, ftd. \pt., N.W. Crete, prob. the anc. Zydonia; 
ihf. p. m the isl. : p. ar.ooo. 

Canel, / in Senegal iibia, W. Africa, nr. Sedo, p. 6,500. 
CancUi, industri. a m Italy, ni Asn ; t>. 6,700. 
Canelones. A m Uruguay, nr Mfmtevideo, p. 3,050. 
Caneva, iiikt. A in prov UcIml, N, luly, p. 5,500. 
Cangas, iiidustrL A ui Pontevedra prov., Spain, 
p. 9 .St»- 

Cangas de Oni$, t :n Oviedo prov., once a royal 
residence, historic cave of King Pelayo ; rums, etc., 
p. 1Q.0U0. 

Cmigas de Tineo, A in'Oviedoprov., Spain, industri., 
W. of C^u'igas de Onis, good trade, p. 23,500. 
Caiiicatti, in fniit-growuig dist of Girgenu, Sicily, 
p. 24,240. 

Canigou, wtn., France, m the P>'rdmtes-OnenUiles, 
nr Perpignan ; alt. 9.137 (t. 

Caiiiles, t in ^>am, ur. Cranaila. p ^430. 

Canillos, A in S)jain, 22 in. H.N.E. offtlalaga, p. 3,347. 
Caniza, La, / in iirov. Pontevedra, Spam, p 8,750. 
CanniL, sm. isl Hebrides, Scotl., basaltic pillars. 
Cannmiore, or Kananoie, spt. and aiilitary stn. in 
India, dist. of Malabar, Madias f'res., p 30,000. 
Cannes, spt. in France, elep. Alpcs Maritimes, famous 
w'lnter resort, 20 in. S.W. Nice, p. 35.50a 
Canneto, A in Italy, on R. Ugho, p. ‘3,850, also t. 9 m. 

S. of Ban. Italy, p. 3.240. [yueen&laiid. 

Cannibal Creek, tm-mimng locality In Palnier dist. of 
Cannine, spt. ui Kmg’seo . Nova Scotia, p. 3.46a 
Cannock, tniii. A W. StatTord, Cannock Chase dist., 
Eng., p 28,588 [p. 1,500. 

Cannon River Flails, A ui Minnesota, nr. St. Paul's, 
Caunstatt, or Canstadt, industri /. m Wuitembeig, 
on R Ncckar, ur. Stuttgart, warm si^nngs, p. &7,5ou 
Canobio, snil A m Italy, on L. Maggiore. p. 3.84a 
Canosa, A in Ban, 5 Italy; the Ruiiiaii Cauusium, an 
important Apulian city, p. 25,000. 

Canouan, tsl. of Grenaduies imnip, W. Indies. 

Canso, spt. Nova Scotia, on Chedabucto Bay, p. x,e5o. 
Canta, sral A 111 Peru, dept. Lima, p. 2,120. 
Cantabrians, mts. N. Sfiain. from Pyrenees to Cape 
Finisterre. Iiighest pk. Pena Vicja. alt. 8,^ ft. 
Cantal, mounuinous dept, in Cent France, S. 

Auvergne, p. (declining) 216,000 ; cap AiuriUac. 
Canteleu, A in France, dep. Seins-lnftrieuni, nr. 
Rouen, p. 3,740. 

Canterbui7. c. of co. Kent, Eng., on R. Stour; 60 m. 
from London, famous catliedral founded S 97 A.D. by 
St. Augustine ; Tliucnas k Becket muiuered here 
before altar in 1170 ; px 24,628 : also prov. dist m So. 
Isl., N.Z., p. Z45.000, cap. Christchurch («.i/.l. 
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Scotl.,' len^tli 40 ni ^ greatest bre;idth xi nx. ; S7 point, 
the Mull of C'aiitirc. 

Canton, ch, c., treaty port, anti tlf^p. oPS. China, cap. 
of Kwangtung pruv., 90 ni. N.W. Hung Kong, 
|j. 3,000,000 ; very inimrtant trade centre , also nariiu 
uf sevt'ial t.'s in the u..S.Am tiu* two principal being 
.1 inftg. centre’ in Illinois {p. 7 ,k»), and an industl. 
and .igriclt- 1 of Ohiool 50,317 mhibt.s. [p. $,8uo. 

Cantu, ^ in Couio prov., Lombardy; silk aiul lace. 

Cappanori, /. m Lucca prov., Tuscany, extensiire silk 
inaustrv. p. 44iOco 

Cape Breton, is/. E. Canada, the E. point of isl. bears 
toe same name. are<i 3,i'’o sq. in , p. 98,000. 

C^ie Cata.strophe, extreuL of Lyria Peninsula, S. 
Australia. 

Cape Clear, is/, with lighthouse, olT S. const of Ireland. 

Cape Coast Castle, /. Gold Coast, But. W. Africa, 
p. 11,750. 

CapeCoo, S.E. point of M>iss. Bay, U.S A., a peninsula 
with several t.'s, Provmcctown bcuig the extreme 

Cape Colonna, S. ponit of Attica, Greece. Lpouit. 

Cape Colony, in S. Africa, is named from C.ipe of 
^od Hope (277,^7 sq. in., p. 2.500.00a, of wliich 
about 6od,ooo arc nurope.'uis) includes tlic whole of 
.S. Africa, S of (^1. S.W. Afi., Rhodesia, Orange 
River Colony, and Natal ; cap. and p. Cape 
Town, on T.ible Bay if.r.}. 

Cape Comorm, S. exitinnil^ of India. 


Cape 


Cape Elizabeth./, in Cumberland cu , Maine, U.S. A., 

Cape *^rewell, S. point of Greenland. 

Cape Fear, point of the N Carolina coast of tue 
Atlantic. U.S A., where esttuary of cape Fear R. 
discliarge.s : siiiLjioct also. 

Cape Pimsterre, G.ilicia, N W. Spain. 

Cape Hatteros, N. Carulma. U.S. A. 

Cape Haytien, unporiant tr.ule /u;Von N coast, Hayti; 
bombarded by Bntisli 1865 ; estimated p. 30,000. 

Cape Horn, S point of Anienca (on isl. of I’uegian 
Arch.). 

Cape Howe, S.E. extremity of AustniL.-i. 

Cape l<a Hague, point of Cotentm, France; 
French fled defeated here 1093. 

Cape Leeuwin, S W. extremiiy of Australia. 

Cape May, irwA /»/. N J„ U.S. A., residential, p. 1,240. 

Cape of Good Hope, lamuus hcndlaiid, tjuoo ft. high, 
S. Afr., 30 111 S. Cape Town, disc, by Oiax in X4^, 
nrigiiially called *‘C.ipc of b^orms " 

Cape Prince of Wales, iiiobi W. point of America, in 
Bchnng Sen. 

Capernaum, in time of ChrUt nn important pi. m 
Palestine, ou the W. shore of tlie of Gahk'e. 
identified by many arctucokigiits wiili the modern 
ruins of Tel Hum. 

Cape, R., on N. boundary of Nicaragua. 

Cape Sable lal,, sub. c/ir:. Nova bcutia. 

Cape St. Vincent, S.W. Portugal ; Spanish fleet de- 
feated by British, 1797. 

Cape Severe, most N point of Asiatic Russia. 

Cape Skagen, N. cxtreiiiity of DcnmarL [Giliraftar. 

Cape Spartel, Moro'.co coast ; eiiLrarice to Strait of 

Cape Spartivento, is/, of Sardinia, most S. pouil of 
Italy. 

Capetown, famous /err on Table Ik. S. of Africa, 
w ni N. of C. of Good Hoiie ; cap. of C. Colony. 
Conn, by rail direct with Rhodesia, Transvaal, Orange 
River Colony, and Natal, p. (with suburbs) 87,000. 

Cape Trafalgar, S.W. coast Cadi.-:; Nelson's famous 
victor, 1805. (in 1443. 

Cape Vtf de, most W. pt. in Africa, S»‘neOT;nbia, disc. 

Cape Verde Islands, Purtug group ui Atlantic, 350 111. 
W. of C Verde. 14 isls. ruid inlets, area 1,475 
p. 147.000 ; agriculture, sugar and fruit-growing ; chf, 
t. Porto Pr^a. 

Capitanata, rormer name of Ita1i.in //w. of Foggia. 

CMpiz,/rev. ts/. of Panay, Philippine group, flourishing 
industries, p. 190,000, cap. c. of above, p 14.000. 


Capo d’lstria, Austrian /erf. //. on isL, is G. of Tneste 
cathedral, p. ir.uno. 

Cappadoda, vU. in prov. Aquila. Italy, p. a.xas, 
Cappoquin, t. on R. Blackwater, ca Waterfiini. Ire- 
land, p. 1,740. 

Cappracetta, t. in prov. Carnpobosso, Italy, p. 3,350. 
Capraja, xst. in the Mediter., iG in. N. Corsica, anctly. 
called Capraria 

Caprairola, t. nr. Vitcrlm, Italy, anc castle, p. 5.540. 
Caprera, isL oil N.E. bardmia, where 0<iribalai lived. 
Capresi. t. m Italy, nr. Arexxu ; Micliacl Angelo's 
birthplace, p. 2.500. 

Capri, romantic isL and t. nr. Naples, favourite tourist 
resort, residence of Augustus and I'lbcrius, the anc. 
Capra: ; pres. p. (t.) 3,700 ; (ril.) 6,500 ; fine wines. 
CapR ouge, v%/. ou St. Lawrence, nr. Quebec, i,xso. 

CaprpRe, t. in h. Flanders. Belgium, nr. GUeut, p. 

3,7^ Ip. 4.«». 

Cap St Iguace, t on R. St. Lawrence, Quebec, Can., 
Cap Sante, t m Fortneuf cu., Quebec, p. 1.580. 
Captain’s Island, tsi. with L.b., N.Y.. U.S. A. 

Cwua, one. tort. e. ao m. N. of Naples, founded by t'le 
Etruscans, came under Roman rule, occuiMed by 
Hannibal, re-orcupied by Romans, sacked by the 
Saracens ; modern t. .. m. N on Rite uf anc. Casilmuiu. 
now famous for hreworks-niaii.(ug, p. 14,500 
Caputh, /ar. nr. Duiikuld, co. I'crth, Scud. Druidical 
remains, p. 9B6. 

Carabobo, /rev of Venezuela, cap Valencia v.). 
Caracas, ia/. oi'Vcnexueia, 0 tii i.iland from its port, 
La Giiayrd ; bus^ c. eicctnuiliy liglited, p. 75,000. 
CaracoYts, t. \i\ svYveT-iiumng uisl. of Atacaiua, N. 
Chih 

Caraglio, t. in Piedmont, Italy, p. 6,840. 
Caraniania.~-(^ce Kai-amania.) 

Carapequa, trade /. uf Paraguay, in cotton and 
tobacco growing dist., p. 13,0011. [Canada, p. 4,250. 
Caraquette, t. and /‘er- ot entry, New Brunswick, 
CaraW, /. Venezuela on Yurnan R , Buiivar dist., 
Carate, f nr. Mil.in, N. Italy, p. 3,840. [p, 6a>oa 

Caravaca, iiulustiial A N W Murcia, Spain, ]i. 16,000. 
Caravaggio, f. in N. Italy, prov. Brrgamo, nr Milan ; 
Caravellas, s//. in Balna, Brazil, p. 5,420. [p. 8,500 

Carballo, mdu ,irial /. m Corunna, Spam, p. it,y)o. 
Carboiiara, /. 111 prov. Ban, Italy, p. 6,750. 
Carboodaie, /. in atuhracitc coal-minmg region, 
l.,nckawaiuu co., Penn , U.S. A., p »s 640 
Carbo.iear^ s//. on Coiiiejition Ikiy, Newfuundlanck 
j> 3,840, [p. 3o,ofx» 

Carcar, f. in Cebu, Philinpbie Isis., sugar uid., 
Carcaasone. /. lu S- uf Fraucc, cap dep Aude; 
lihtoric citadel, sa^lced by the Black Vruice in 1355 , 
p. 31,000 ; clotk iihiiils. [p.^.uoo. 

Ca^cbJ^ important trading /. in Guatemala, nr. Culinn, 
Carcoar, r m ugneuL pikI gold-iiunir.g didt.uf N.S.W.. 

*50 111 YV’, of Sydney, p (of tli t ) 8.300. [p. 31,500. 

Cardenas, s/f. on N. bide of Cub.i, sugar experts; 
Cardiff^ s/f and ce, bor., ulam., S. Wales , docks, iron, 
tinplate works, shipbuiKimg ; p. 182,28a. 

Cardigan, inunicip. bar, and te. t. of Cardigansh., 
S. Wales; p. 3,578. | Wales, 70 m, extern, N. and S. 

Cardigan ]^y, large bay on the W. of Cardigansh, S. 
Cardiganshire, iii.intmuwfl o< S. Wales, enclosed liy 
cu.’sMontguiiieiy. Radnor, Brecknock. Carmarthen, 
and Pembroke, and boutidod on the W. by Cardigan 
Bay, area 698 sq m ; luainiy agnibult , mines, and 
quarries ; p 59,877. 

Cardiuale, t. m uruv. Catanzaru, Italy, p 3,^0. 
Cardington, vil, m Bedfordsli , Eng., nr. Bedford'C, 
Cardito, vi/. m ltal>. nr. Naples, p. 5,100 |p. i.4i5> 

Cardona, fort t. in Barcelona, Bpauc on K. Cardeuet ; 

rock-salt hill near by ; p. 5.000. 

Cardross, industl. diet, and Dumbarlunsh., Scotl., 
on R. Clyde ; here King Robert Bruce died ; 
p. 11.326. [imniiig dist. ; p. 3,;fon. 

Cardwell, L Qiiecadand. Austr., fine harbour ; gold- 
Careggi, vi/ nr. Florence, Italy, fine villas. 
CariWMiw Sea, ;iart of Atlantic between S. and Cent. 

Anienca aial the Isis of Cuba, Hayti and Porto loco. 
Canbbee Isis, (or Lesser Antilles), E. portion cf W*. 
, India Isis. : divided into Windward and Leeward 
group. fp. 67,rjoo, also point N. slioft L. Huron. 
Cariboo, gold- field. Brit, Columbia, on Fraser R., 
Caribou, t. Maine, U.S. A., p. 5,000; also several other 
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sm. L's in U.S.A.. and places in Nova Scotia and 
Canada. [p. 7.80a. 

Carlpnano, silk inftg., t. on R. Po, nr. Turin, Italy, 
CarimatB, ffroup of in the E. Indian Arch., W.of 
Borneo. [(east of the Tyrol), p. ^.ooo. 

Carinthia, agr. /mv. of the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
Carisbrookei vt/. Isle of Wight, Eng. ; Kmg Charles 
1. imprisoned in castle, p. 4,00a LCanada, p. 5,00a 
Carleton Place, indust. t. in co. Lanark. Ontario. 
Carlingford, t, co. Loutli, Ireland, on Carlingfonl 
Bay, p. 66a [and Louth, Ireland. 

Carlmpord Lough, inM of sea between co.’s Down 
Carlinvllle, e. in Illinois, U.S.A., cap. of Macoupin co., 

c. Cumberland, Eng., on R. Eden ; important 
railway centre, anc. castle, and cathedral, p. 46,432 ; 
also t, Fenxi., U.S.A., college, etc., p. xo.ooo. * 
Carloforte, t. in Italy, on San Pietro Isl., Sardinia, 
tunny<fishery, p. 7,500. 

Carlopoli, t, in Catanzaro, prov., S. Italy, p. 3.240. 
Carlow,/, and co. (languishing agricult.). Ireland, 
p. (of t.) 7,000, (of CO.) 36,151. _ tp. 9.Z2a 

Carlowltz, famous Hungarian wine /. on R. Daiiiuie, 
Carlsbad or Kaiser Karlsbad, -loat. pi. in Bohemia ; 

resid. p. 15.000 : visitors 50,000 annually. 

Carlscrona or Becklnge, chf. naval station in Sweden, 
on the S. coast, p. 25 ,cmx). 

Carlahamn, fort. t. and p. S. Sweden, p. 8.500. 
Carlsruhe, c. 40 m. w. Stuttgart, cap. of Baden, 
headqrs. of German army corps; many impt. 
industries, p. 100.00a 

Carlstad, on isL nr. N. shore, L. Wencr, Sweden, 
ironworks and match Cnctorics, p. la.ooo. Carlstad 
prov. (many rich iron mines), has p. 270,000. 
Carlstad t, (brt. t. Croatia, Aust., p. 6,50a ; also smi. t. 

in Lower Franconia, on K. Maine. Bavaria. 

Carlton, industrl. t. 3 m. E. Nottingham, Eng., 
P- i 5<585 : Also vil. in DulTurin co., Mamioba, Can. 
Carluke, min. /. in fruit-growing dist. of co. Lanark, 
Bcotl., 19 111. from Glasgow, p. (of par.) 9.100. 
Carlyle, /. in Clinton co., lUinois, U.S.A., p. 3,450. 
Cannagnola, inftg. t. on R. Mella, N. Italy, p. 14,00a 
Carmarthen, miltg. co.. and bay. S. Wales, p. of t. 
on R. Towy, 10,221. Area of co. fljS sq. m., p. 
160,430. Mainly iiastor.d lanrl ; C. B, is 18 in. across. 
Carmauz, t. in colliery dist. Tarn dep., France, glass 
mftg.. n. 11,000. 

Carmel/JAount (alt. 1.887 ft.), running down to prom. 

on coast of Palestine, nr. Acre. 

Carmen, t. Bolivar State, Columbia, p. 7,500 ; also spt. 
on Camp£che Bay, Mexico, p. 7,650; also t. on 
R. Negro, Argentina, p. 2,800. 

Carml, t. in Illinois, U.S.A., White co., p 2,94a 
Carmignano, /. in Val d’Ombronne, Italy, nr. 

Florence, p. 12.000 ; straw-plait trade. 

Carmoe, isl. Norway, ao m. N.W. Stavanger, p. 6,850. 
Carmona, old t. Andalusia, Spain 18 m. N.H. of 
Seville, p. 18,000; Roman necropolis, many int. 
archaeolog. remains. 

Caunac, t. in dep. Morbihan, France, nr. Lorient, 
retiques of stone age, p. 3,000 (communal). 
Carnarvon, anc. t. on Menai Strait, cap. of co. of C., 
p. 9,119. Also name of b. between co. of C. and 
Anglesey ; also township at mth. of Gascoigne R., 
W. Australia. 

Carnarvonshire, mtns. marit. co.. N. Wales, area 
564 sq. m.. p. 125,049. Slate and stone ouarrics, 
lead mines ; highest peak Snowdon (3,571 ft.) ; linpt. 
towns, Carnarvon, Bangor, Conway, a'ut Llandudno 
l^.v.). [coast. Madras, India. 

Carnatic, Mr/, extending 550 m. on Coromandel 
Carnegie, iron-smelting t. nr. Pittsburg. Penn., 
U.5.A., p. 7,500. 7,400. 

Camihres, quarry-dist. /. In Ilainaiilt prov., Belgium, 
Camlola, crown prov. Austria, Cisleithian div. ; area 
3.856 sq. m., mtns. with quicksilver, coal, iron, and 
manganese mines, p. 5ro,ooo : cap. Laibach. 
Camouatle, summer resort, co. Forfar. Scotl., on 
Germ. Oc., p. 5,358. [p. \of dist.) 6,500. 

Carawath. in ironworks dist. of co. l.anark. Scotl., 
Carolina, industrl. f. ^ain, prov. Jaen, p. 8,000. 
Carolina, North and South, States of the U.S.A.. N. 
Carolina (area 52.250 so. m.), bord. N. by Virginia, S. 
by Georgia and S. Carolina. £. by the Atlantic. 


and \V. by the Alleghany Mtns., and Tennessee, 
rap. Raleigh, ch. port Wiliiiin^on, p. 2,206,287. S. 
Carolina (area 30,570 sq. m.), bord. N. by N. Car., 
S.W. by Georgia, and S.H. by the sea; Ctap. 
Columbia, chf. port Charleston, p. x.S75.4oa Pro- 
ducts cotton, rice, etc. 

Caroline Isis., German Arch, in W. Pacific, 500 in num- 
ber, lying between the Pliilmpines and the Marshall 
Gn>up. under the govt, of German New Guinea. 
Caroline Isl., a sm. Brit, atoll in Polynesia, between 
the Penrhyn and M.miucsas groui^s. 

Caronl, Ji. (400 in ). trib. Orinoco, S. America. 
Carouge, /. Switz., canton ot Geneva, on R. Arve, and 
subn. to Geneva, c., p. 7,40a [p. 6.000. 

Carovigno, e, in l.ecce prov., S. Italy, nr. Brindisi, 
Carpaneto, t. in Piacenza prov., Italy, ]>. 6,100. 
Carpathian Mtns., a range wind' scp.Lratos Hui^ry 
from Moravia, GalicU, uml the Bukowaa, and Tran- 
sylvania from Koumama ; highest point, Mt. 
Butschetje, Transylvania, 9,528 ft. 

Carpathian Sea, the anc. name for a sm. part of the 
ifigean Sea N. of the Carp.-ithin[ia. 

Carpentaria, Gulf of, large inlet on N. coast of 
Australia, between WcsseilsI. and Cape York. 
Carpentras, e. dep. Vauchisc, France, on K. Auzon, 
the anc. Carpcntoracte ; many antiqiiiticf., p. 10,500. 
Carpi, industrL t. in Modena. Cent. Italy, interesting 
cathedral, p, 20,000. 

Carplno, /. m Foggia, S. Italy, 'on Mt. Gargona, p. 6,540. 
Carranca, / in prov. Minns Gcravs, Brazil, pastoral 
tiist.. p. 4.2s*>. 

Carrantuohfll, or Carrantuel, mtn. co. Kerry, nr. 
Killarney, loftiest 111 Magillicuddy Reeks and all 
Irrlaml, alt. 3.414 ft. [fur its white marble, p. 42,50a 
Carrara,/. Lent. Italy, prov. of Mass.n-i‘-Carrara, famed 
Garrick, t/irr. of co. Ayr, Scotl., .S. of R. Down. 
Carrickfergus, spf. on Tielf.ist Lough, otherwise 
Carricklcrgiis Bay, Ireland, i>. 4,3ix>. [par.l 7,000. 
Carrickmacross, mkt. /. co. Monaghan, Ireuina,p. (of 
Carrick-on-Shannon, co. /. Leitrim, Ireland, p. t.5^. 
Carrick-on-Suir, mkt. /., co Tipperary, Irel., p. 6,005. 
Carrizal-Alto, /. in Atacama prov., Chili, nr. ricn 
Coppermine, p. 7.500. Cainzal Bajo is the port, 25 m. 
Carrolton, / in Missouri, U.S A., p. 2,100. [W. 

Carron, K (20 m ) co. htirlingsh., bcoll., trib. of Forth ; 
also vil. with famous ironworks, nr. Falkirk Scotl., 
p. (of vil.) 1,900. 

Carronbrook, /. in Perth co., Ontario, p. 1,200. 
Carrouges, /. dep. Ome, France, nr. Alcm;on. p. a.ioa 
Carru, t. N. Italy, nr. Mondovi, Piedmont, 4>43e- 
Carse, term applied to three fertile districts in Scotl.— 
Falkirk, Cownc and Stirling. 

Carsbalton, 7'//. and residentl. dist. in Surrey, Eng., 
nr. Croydon, p. 1 1.635. 

Carsoli, /. in prov. Aquila, Italy, p. 6,120. 

Carson City, State cap. of Nevada, U.S. A., silver- 
mining dist., p. 2,25a 

Caratairs, vil. and ry. func. co. Lanark. Scotl., p. 1.800. 
Cart, R. (formed by Black and White Cart K.*s) tnb. of 
Clyde, co. Renfrew, Scotl. 

Cartagena, ^t. (cap. of dep. Bolivar) on N. coast of 
Colombia, 5. America, p. 112,000, also strong spt. anil 
naval arsenal in Spain, prov. of Murcia, fine wharves 
and harbour, celebrated c.athedial; the Roman 
C.trtliago Nova ; present p. ioo,cxx». 

Cartago, /. in Costa Kicn, m. San Tos4, frequently 
disturbed by e<irtlKHi,ikc5, p.5,000 ; also t. in Republic 
of Colninbi;i, dep. Cauc.i, p. 14,000. 

Cartaxo, /. nr. R. Tagus, dist. Santarem, Portugal, 
corn and wme, |). 7.000. 

Cartaya, spt, in Andalusia, Spain, nr. Huelv.'!, p. 5,50a 
Carters ville, f. of Barton co.. GfH>rgia.U S. A., p. 3 540. 
Carterton, /. in north isl. of New Zeal.ini), p. (dist ) 
3,50a 

Carthage, c. N.E. Tunis, with ruins of anc. Cartilage, 
destroyed by the Romans 146 B C. ; also several 
towns ot the same name in U.S.A.. the most impt. 
being in mining (list, of Jasijer co , Missouri, p. 10,00a 
Cartmel, mkt. and industrl. /. m N. Lancashire, Eng., 
nr. Ulverston, p. 6,644. [fro*" Winnipeg. 

Cartwright, stn. on C. P. Ry . Pembina .section, 145 m. 
Carupano, spt. in Venezuela, State o( Bermudez, nr. 

Cuin.'ina, p. 13,000. [France, p. 8,50a 

Canrin-Epinoy, mftg. /. dep. FOs-de-Calais. nr. Arras, 
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/. fai Chili. proY. Valparaiso, p. 9.000; 
also spt. In Morocco, otherwise called Dar el Baida. 
Casale Monferrato, old industrl. /. on R. Po, prov. 

Alessandria, N. Italy. Lombard cathedral, r 31.500. 
Casal Maffffiore, t. on R. Po. prov. Cremona. Italy, 
p. Z6.000. [p. 4>9So : also t nr. Naples, p. 4.9^ 

CaaalnuovOi Italy, nr. San Severo, prov. ro gg ia. 
Casal Pttsterlengo, t. in Milan prov., Italy, p. 6.700. 
Casamiociola, wat.pl. Ischia IsL, S. Italy, terrible 
earthquake, 1883, p. 3.50a 

Cascade Range, N. America, between Rocky Mtns., 
and Pacific coast. Extends from Mount Sh^tsta 
(t4.440 ft.), in California, through Brit. Columbia to 
Alaska. [ceston. 

R., tin-mining dist. of Tasmania, nr. Laun- 
C ft Bc fna., /, in Pisa prov., on R. Amo, Italy ; silk and 
other industries, p. 25.000. 

Caserta, /. 16 m. N. ofNaples, cap, of C. prov., Italy; 
magnifct. royal palace; p. (of t.) 33,000; of prov., 
yO-StCoo ; wine-growing dist. 

Cashel, c. in co. Tipperary. 100 m. S.W. of Dublin, 
Ireland; cathedral (ruined) on Rock of Cashel, 
p. 3,000. [Yaskliand. 

Cuhgar, R. in E. Turkestan (500 m.), trib of the 
Cashmere or Kashmir (Ho.ooo sq. lu., p. 3 iiiillions). 
trib. native State 111 N. India. TraveroecTby ranges 
of the Himalayas: in vale of C.. rich agric. dists., 
also noted for textile products ; cap. Srinagar. 

Casio B. Casola, /. in prov. Bologna. Italy, p. 3,440. 
Caslquiare, R., Vcnexucla. joins Orinoco to the Rio 
Negro, a trib. of the Amazon 
CasoTl, r, in prov. Chieti. on iiun side. p. 6,80a 
Casoria, industrl. L nr. Naples, Italy, p 11,12a 
Caspe, t. on R. Guadalupe, 80 ni. E. Saragossa, 
Spain, p. 9,58a 

Caspian Sea, great salt lake, 700 m. long, 270 m. wide, 
area nearly 170.000 sq m., between Asu and Europe : 
largest inland sea 111 the world. Surface 84 ft. below 
ocean level. S. shore Persian, rest Russian. 
Receives Rivers Volga, Ural, Kuma, Atrck, etc. ; 
naval station of Russian Caspian flotilla ; AshuraiU, 
isl. nr. Persian shore. [house. 

Caaquets, dang, rocks. 7. m. W. cf Alderney ; light- 
Cassano, t. in prov. Milan, Lombardy : Prince Eugene 
defeated by the French, 1705. Moreau by Suvaroff, 
1799 ; p. 8,300 

Casiel, c, on K. Fulda, cap. of Hcssc-Nassau, Ger- 
many ; military depot, museums, libraiy, many iiiipt. 
industries, p. 107,000; also t. in dep. Nord, France, 
p. 4.100. 

Caasilis, t. N.S.W., co. Bhgh, p. (of dist ) 3,100. 
Cassino, t, in Caiiqiaiiia, h.-ily (rormeriy called San 
Gennano), tlic anc. Casimiin ; here Mark Anton}' 
stayed at M. Tereiitius Varro's villa, p. r3,5oo. 
Casiel, on R. Rhine, nr. Wiesliadeii, Truss., p 6,830 
Castelbuono, t. Sicily, nr. Palermo, mml. springs 
p. 10.500. Ip. 9.740 

Casiel del Monte, t. nr. Aquila, Italy, medieval castle, 
Castelfidardo, t. nr. Loreto, prov. Ancona, Italy; 

battle between Pap.!! troops and Italians. t 86 o , p. 6,75a 
Casielfiorcntlno, i. Tuscany, nr. Florence, p. 9,00a 
Castel Porte, t. in prov. Caserta, Italy, p. 3,500. 
Castelfranco, tns. in Italy ; (a) in pruv. Avelino, nr. 
Ileneveiito, p. 2,;oo; (b) in prov. Bologna, p. 6.3oo; 
(c) in prov. Treviso, on rly. to Verona, fine ch, and 
paintings, silk industry, p. 1 1,850. 

CMtelgandolfo, vil. on L. Albaiio, nr. Rome, .summer 
resort of the Pope, p, 9,100. 

Castellamare, wa/. pi. and dockyard t. on Bay of 
Naples, p. 35,000; also spt. on G. of C.. coast of 
Sicily, p. z4.5oa 

Casteilana, t. prov. Bari, 5. Italy, p. 11,000. 

Castello Branco, r. of Portugal, cap of dist. same 
name, p. (of c.) 6.800; (of dist.) 305,500 
Castellon de la Plana, .Spain, on Mediterranean, 
part ol anc. Valeiicui, mainly mtns. ; area 2.44650. in., 
p. 310,000, cap. Castellon, p. 3i,«r>o (port £1 Crao, 
4 m. of on coast). 

Castelnaudary. t, in dcp. Aude, France, on canal 
Languedoc : burned by Black Prince, 1355, p. 10,500. 
Casiel San Pietro, t. in prov. Bologna, mly ; saline 
springs, p. 13.800. [p. 25,00a 

Costelvetrano, industrl. i. Sicily, prov. Trapani, 
Caiterton, u on R. Glenelg, Victoria, p. (of dist.) 4.850. 


CastlgUone, industrl. f. Sicily, nr. Catania, p. 10^000, 
CastlgUone della StJvlere, t, in prov. Mantua, Italy 7 
here Bonaparte defeated the Austrians, Z796. 
Caatiglione Florentino, t. nr. Arezzo^ Italy; aeii- 
culture, p. >3, 50a 

Castile, cent, part (formerly a kingdom) of Spain; 

now div. into Old and New Castile. 

Castilq)oa, Northern Morocco ; Moors defeated here 
by Gmeral Prim, s86a 

Castlebar, t. Ireland, cap. of co. Mayo,p, 4,000; 
“ Race of Castlebar ’’ battle fought here in Rebellion 
of 1798. [p. z,8aa. 

Caatlemayney, t. nr. Dundalk, co. Monaghan, Irekuid, 
Castle Cary, inkL /. Somerset, Eiig., nr. Yeovil, 
P* a>^3S- 

Castlecomer, mkt. t. co, Kilkenny. Ireland, p. 1,90a 
Caatla Donington, t. Leicestershire, Eng., nr. Asliby- 
de-la-ZoucIi, p. (of dist.) 6.418. [p. 3,016. 

Caatle Dougla& t. Kirkcudbright, Scotl., cattle fairs, 
Caatlefoid, rTw.R. Yorks, 10 ni. S.H. of L^eds in 
glass-bottle and coilie^ dist., p. 23,101. 

Caatlemaine, gold-mining t. 80 m. N. Melbourne, 
Victoria, p. 8,00a 

Castle Peak, mtn. Nevada. California (ait. 13,000 R.) 

also mtn. 111 Colorado, U.S. (alt. 14,115 ft-). 
Castlereagb, t. in Roscommon, Ireland, on R. Suck, 
p. 1,200 ; also t. in N.S.W., on K. Nepean, 40 m. from 
Sydney. 

Castleton, t. Peak dist., Eng., site of Peveril Castle 

g , 550; also vil. Roxburgh, p. (par) 2.300; also t. 

taten Isl , N.Y.. U.S. A., p. 14.000; also t. Vermont, 
U.S.A., p. 3.850; also industrl. suburb of Rochdale, 
l.anc&. Eng., p. 7.90a 

Castletown, r. with castle (Castle Rushen), and 
garrison. Isle of Man ; former cap. of isl. p. 0,00a 
Castletown Bearhaven, spt. co. Cork, Ireland, on 
Bantry Bay, p. 1,200. 

Castres, /. Tarn dep., France, on R. Agofit, former 
Huguenot stronghold; cathdrl., texti^ mfrg.. p. 
38,50a U»7S^ 

Castri, t. Greece, on Mt. Parnassus, nr. Salona, p. 
Castries, spt. St. Lucia Isl., Brit. W. Indies, p. 7,50a 
Castro, t. and dep. Chile, Chilot! Isl., p. ^.) 1,400; 

(dep.) 35.000 [Spain, j). z3,ooa 

Cutro dm Rio, industrl. f. Aiidalusi.*!, on R. Guadajos, 
Castrogiovannl, old t., fort. Sicily, mineral springs, 
sulphur mines ; p. 26,cxx>. 

Castropol, spt. N. Spam, nr. Oviedo, p. 8,330. fzo,ooa 
Castro Reale. c. Sicily, nr. Milazzo, p. (commune) 
Castro Urdiaies, spt. N. Spain, ui mining dist. of 
Santander frov., p. 14,500. 

Castrovillan, t, fort , (Calabria, S, Italy, old Norman 
castle; olive 01! ind. ; p to , ooo .' 

Caatuera, t. 68 ni. from Uadaios, Spain, p. 7,14a 
Cat Isl. (or Guanaliani), Balianido, W. Indies, area 
340 sq. ni, p. 2,500. [John’s ; p. 1.540. 

Catalina, spt. Newfoundland 60 rn. N AV. of St. 
Catalonia, old prov. N.E. Spryn. between Mcditer 
ranean .ind Pyrenees, now divided ; rich in minerals, 
but iiiountainoiis, p. about 2,ooi\rco. 

Cataman^ prov. and t. in N W. Argentine, fanning 
and milling; p. (of prov.) 100,000; (ot t.) 8,000 
Catanduanes, tsl. (40 111. long), nr. Luzon, one of the 
Pluhppiiie Isis. 

Catania, e. and frov. on E. coast Sicily. Citv several 
times rebuilt in cons, of earthquakes ; modem and 
thriving; at ft. of Mt. Etna, p. 150,000; p. (of prov.) 
715,00a 

Catanzaro, c. S. Italy, in prov. of same name, nr. tlie 
Ionian Sea; university and good trade, p 32,000. 
CatasRuqua, t. on Lehigh R., Penn., U S A , p. 4,240. 
Catastrophe, Cape, S. extremity of Eyre, Pen., S. 
Australia, 

Catawt:x (300 m.), R. of N. Caroliiu, U.S.A., rising in 
Blue Ridge Range. 

Cateau, Le (or Cateau-Cambresis), niftg. t. Nord 
dep., France, p. (commune) 12,500. [10,841, 

Caterham, vit. anil rcsideiiti;il divt., Surrey, Eng,, p. 
Cathay, old name for China and Eastn. Tartary. 
Cathcari, t. in ico. Wellesley, N.S.W. ; also large 
• industrl, par. nr. Glasgow, Scotl., p. 13,500. 
Catmandoo, or Khatmandu, cap. of Ncpaul, India, p. 
(abt.) 50,00a 

Catoche. Cape, N.H. ot. of Yucatan, Mex. 
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Catim industr). ujpland t. in Central Meuco, 
ns m. of San Luis, Totosi, ix 95,000. 

Cotrfaie. cotton mite. 4 . in co. Ayr, Scott.* p. &000. 
CntskiS, /. on R. ifudson, N.Y., aS.A., p. 5^ 
Catskill Mtns.. raft^ie in N. Y. State, 17 .S.A., W. of 
the Hudson R., part of tlie Appalachian system; 
hi^fhest pt. Slide Mt., ah. 4,005 ft {(camniunel diooo. 
Cattaro, fort aV. on DalnHtian coast Austria, p. 
Cattegat or Kattent, cAan. betsreen JutlaiKl and 
Sweden, an ann of N. Sea. 

Cattoliea, r. la Sicily, pmv. Cirgenti, p. 7,040. 

• b. of Magtiatana. 


Xf Of Co\oni\>lft ( 60 O n\.), tribi VI 4>Yaa|j;tuHiana- 

Cauca, difpr. of Colombia K^ubbe, area tlncluding 
isls. along Pacific and Atlantic coasts) 057.453 sq. m.. 
p. 750,000; cap. Popayan. 

Caucasia, Russ, terr., area 180,843 m*. P* (abt.) 

10.000.000 j lietweeii the Black Sea and the Caspian; 
dW. by Caucasus Mtns. into Northern or Cir-'Caocaste, 
and 1 raiu*Cancasia ; cap. Tiflis 

Caucasus, lofty mrw. range between Caspian and 
Black S. ; natural bound^ between Europe and 
Asia, highest sauunits Mt. Elbruz (18,526 ft.) and 
Kasbek (16,546 ft ). Length of System abt. 800 m.. 
greatest width sso m. Many lofty passes aneJ im- 
i>osinfir crlRciers. f n. 9. 

in dep. Morblhan, Fnnce, slupbll^ 

Caadefa^ anc. A Seino-lnf. dep., France, on me 
Seine, p. 2,500; also a neighbouring township of 
the same name, suburban to Elbeuf, on rly. to 
Louvien, textile fect^ries, p. 7,000. 

Candete, r. in Spain, Alliacetu prov., p. 5,500; alM/. 
Teruel prov. of Spain, p. 6.23a (p. 10.000. 

Caudry, r. Nord dep., France, lace and tulle uidustry, 

Caulfield, A nr. Melbourne, Victoria, fme racecourse, 
p. xo,5oa 

Cauqnenes, f in Chile, cap ot Manic tvmv,, p 7,430. 

Caubsade, A in den. TarM-et-<Garoniie, once a 
Huguenot strongholrt, p 4.300. 

Gauterets, vtA dep Ilautes-Pyidndes, France. 1nineF.1l 
brings, p a, 46a [cap Teniaco. 

CautUi, /iw. of S. Chill, area 3.r2otsq. m., p. 82,000; 

Ouivesy, A. in S. India (475 m.), news into B. of Bengal. 

Cava, one of the Orkney i&ls.. i m. long liy f m. wide. 

Cava, m La Cava, A in Salerno, Italy; popular 
sununer resort, p. T6,5na 

Cavan, inland ca, Ireland, prov. of UMer, area, 
746 sq. m., p. 91,071; also its co. t., 72 m. S.W. 
BeUast, p. 3,540 ; also t. Ontario, 62 m. N.E. T 
p. (dist.)4,!i^. 
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Cedar Palls, c, Iowa, 'in U,S,A., on Cedar R.,n s,spo 
Cedar Keys, spt. ni floriih, on Gulf of Mexico.’ 
sponge trade, p. B.840. 

Cedar Mountain, a hi?l in Culpeper co., Viiyrinia, 
■U..S.A. Here Stonewall Jackson defeated Banks in 
1862. 

Cedar Rapids, c. of Linn co , Iowa, U.S. A., ry. contre, 
I>. 32.8tt. fMiniiesoti. and Iowa, U.S. A. 

Cedar (or Red Cedar) R. (400 m.) mb. of R. Jotva, 
Cefalu, r//. prov. of Falemio, N. Sicily; Stirdine 
fishing, ji. x6,ooo. [bldg stone, p. T4.ooa 

Ceglie, c. prov. l..eece, S. Italy, nr. Brindisi ; ohvr oil, 
Celano, A prov. Aqntla, S. Italy, p. 9,000. '[3o,oQa 
Celaya, mftg A 150 in. N.W. of capital, Meiuco, p. 
Celebes (77.B65 sq. m., p. t,Boo.ooo), one of the four 
epeat Siiiula isls. In Hie Dutch E. Indies; chief L’s 
Medadoand Macassar (g.v.). 

Cellardyke, fishery A in co. Fife, Scotland, p. 2,700. 
Celle, mftg. A on R. AUcr, prov. H.movcr, T^ussia, 
former c.iji. of the Dukes of Brunswick-Lbneberg, 

p. 20 , 300 . 

’'■■‘T, Mont, mfn and/«rr. 6,881 ft. high, in Graian 


Toronto, 

Cavaraei^ uidustrL t. in prov. of Venice, on R, 
Adige. N. ' • 


_ _ „ . . Italy, p. (commune) 18,500. 

Cave City, A in Kentucky, nr. the Mammoth Cave, 
Barren co., U.S. A., p. 3,200. [Niagara. 

Cave of the Winds, recess behind the Falls of 
Caversham, t. Oxforash., Hng., on K. Thames, 

C&STftd. o. 

Caw, or CaviMir, A riedinont, Italy, nr. Fineroki, 
p. 7.560. fp, 847. 

Cawdor, vtl. co. Naim, Scotl, nr. Cawdor Castle, 
Cawnpore, dtst. in AllalialKid div. N.W. Prov., India, 
betwoeu Ganges and Jumna, area 2,379 sq. m., 
p. 1,259,000; cap. c. on R. Ganges same name, 
textile and other factories, p. 200,000. 

Cawood, t«V. nr. Selby on R. Ouse, W.R. Yorks, 
Eng. : p. 1,140- 

Caxamarca. (See Cidamanm.) {alt. 19,535 

Cayambe, nitn., Aiufes, Er'uador, on tiie Equator, 
O^enne, r/W., cap. of French Guiana, South America, 
p. xx,ooo. 

Caymans, on Alligator IsL ; 3 em. isls. Brit. West 
IndioB, m Caribbean Sea, nr. Jamica. 

Cazemhe's Country, between L, .Moei«> and L. 
Bamihtoulo; Brit. CentL Alrka, visited by 
Livmgstone in x868. [p- 3.00a 

Caabrea, 4 . on R. Garcmne, Hautedairenne, France, 
Ceanb traru. on Atlantic coast of N. Brazil, cap. 

Forta&za (r .v.), area. 40.000 so. m., p. 953,00a 
Cebu, tstm of the Philippine 135 lA. long ; here 
Magellan landed in 1521, p. 600,000; cap. Cebu, on 
the B. coast, p. a4,o(». « 

Cedar Creek, Virginia, U.S A., brendi of R. 
Shenandoah, Sheridan's victory over the Ccm< 
federates, r864. 


Ceiria,! , ... „ . 

Alps, between 1 -r.ince and Italy. Tunnel made 
1857-1870. [n. 204300. 

Cento, iiulustrl. A in Ferrara prov., Italy, nr. Modena, 

Central Africa, Bnt. (area 150.000 sq. ni.). the Brit , 
Protectorate on the Shiri and about Lake Nyassa, 
native p. z.cxm.ona 

Central America, the narrow portion of the New 
World between Mexico and S. America, ind. p.art 
of Mexico (Yiicatcin), the 5 Republics (Guatemala, 
Honduras, Salvador, Nicaragua, and Costa Ric.a), 
Bnt Honduras, and part of Columbia, isth. and dep. 
of Panama. 

Central Asia, usually applied to regions between 
v/* .and 40® N lat. and 55® and 85® E. long. Ruseian 
C A. is the dist. between Chmaaml Afglianistan .md 
the CaB|iian. 

Central City, caf, Gilpin co , Colorado, U.S. A., p. 
4,000 ; nW> sm t ’s in Neb. and Ky.. U.S.A. 

Central Palls, / in Rhode Isl. nr. New Providence, 
U.S.A., p. 27 . 7 '^. 

Centredfa, c. of Marion co. Illinois. U.S. A., txdSery 
dist., 13. 7,000; alsot. Pennsylvania. U.S.A. 

Comral India (77,808 sq. in,, p. 10,0x3,000), group of 9 
Feudatory Sr.ites ; between the fir. Cent, rrova and 
the N.W.P. Gov.-Gen.’s Agent resales at Indore. 

Central Provinces and Beror, new ^yw. Brit. India, 
area of Central Prov. ,82,635 sq.m., p. about xx, 000,000; 
Berar, area, 17,7x0 sq. m.; p over 3,000.00a 

Centreville, L m Appanoose co., Iowa, U.S. A ; coab 
minme region, p. 5,500 ; also other t.’5 in U.S.A , 
CanaiTa, and Nova &;otia. 

Centurip^ A in Catania prov., Sicily, the anc. Cen 
toripa, many antiquities, p. to,odo. 

Ceos, Greek isl. in Aegean Sea. S.H. of Aittica. 

Cephalonia, mtns. isA, one of the Ionian Isis., Greece, 
area 315 sq. m., p. 83.500; cap. Argostoia. 

Ceram, or Sirang, rsA in Malay Arch., Dutch E. 
Indies, N. of Amboyna, area 0,6x2 sq. m., p. (esti- 
mated) 100,000 (4,000 perished m earthquake of 1899). 
Tobacco grown. 

B, health re 
E. of Capetown. 

Cerignola, mdnstrl. A Foggia prov., Italy, Spanish 


Ceres, health resort on Hex R., Cape Colony, 75 m. 
N.E. c"* 


victorj’ over French 1503, p. 26,500. 

Cerigo, most S. Ionian Isls., the ancient CyHieria; 

area 107 sq. m., p. 15,500. [5 in. long. 

Cerigotto, sm. Gredc tsA between Ceiigo and Crete, 
Cerra del Cdbre, 7 n»i. of the Andes, m Chfii, alt. 
18,320 feet. 

Cerro de Pasco, or Pasco, A Peru, dep. Jimln, with 


famous Sliver and copiier iiiines, p. iStOeo. 
■“ordo, into, /err between Vf~ 
Mexico; aho r 


betwem Vera Cruz and 
mmmg camp ia Inyo co., 


Cerro Gordo, mtn. 

Jajapa Mexico ; 

CaUromia, U.S A. 

Cerro Gordo de Potasi, fftfft. in BcAiris. 

Cervin. (See Matterhorn.) 

Cesena, old indnst. A prov. Forli, nr. Ravenna, Italy ; 

rathednd. antionities, sulphur mines ; p. 40,00a 
Cette, 5/r dep. Hiiault, France ; exports, brandy and 
wine ; first-class fortress ; p. 33.500 (commune, SS ' 
Cettiqje, cap. of Montenegro, old palaces 
monastery, p. ^jooo. 
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Ceirttt, Sponkib sjH. oq coast of Morocco^ opposite to 
and x6 m. frarnGibialtar ; theanc Abyk ; |X Z4«300* 
Ceva, t. Piedmont, on R. Tanaro, Italy, p. 5.^. 
Ceveimes, Fiance, sepaating basins ot RhOne, 
Loire, and Tam; highest pt Mt. Meacnc, alt. 
5,704 ft.; also name of loaner French poor, in 
Languedoc dist. 

Cejlonf Brit. isL in Indian ocean, S,E. of India; 
largest area (35,461 sq. 111. ) of all Brit Crown Coloiues: 
p. 4.xo9,4m; prlnc. products, rice, tea, cocoannts, 
ftuits and spices. Ch. tns. are Colombo (com- 
laerdal and polit cap.) and Kaudy (old native ca&^ 
mtcfior mountainous ; highest peak, Pcdroullagalla, 
8,980 ft. [wine country, p« 3.000. 

ChafaUa, U dep. Yonne. France, nr. Auxerre, fiuMus 
Chaoacomanl, mm. of the Andes range, Bolivia, alt. 
9*3,935 

•Chaco, tgrr. in N. of Argentine Republic ; fanning, 
•ad prairie land ; area 59,741 sq. m., u. 12,50a 
Cbad, Z.., large sheet of water of N. Cent Africa ; 
area 50,000 sq. in. when in flood ; many isIs. ; lies 
between the wooded region of the Soudaa and the 
steppes leading to tlie &hara desert 
Chadderton, cotton mftg. t, Lancs, nr. Manchester, 
Eng., p. 98.305. 

Chaffres, Spanisii sin. in group of isls. same name, N. 
coast of Morocco, nr. the Algeuan irontier, p. 
(including troops), 1,00a 

ChagtM Arch., group of ts£s. in Indian Ocean, ad- 
inmistered from Mauntius, fine harbour m Diego 
GaKia. 

Chagrea, r/r. Colombia, S. America, on N. side of 
Isthmus of Panama, p. 1,200 , aLv) R. along hue of 
the Panama Canal. 

Chalcedon, or Kadikdl, t, on Bospliorus, S. of 
Scutari; Turkish p. 33,000. 

Chaleura Bay, an inlet between N. Brunswick and 
Gaspd Pen., Ont.. Canada. 

Chalgrove, vtJ., lEiig., 13 in. S H. Oxford ; battle, m 
which Humiidcn was luurtally wounded, i^j. 
Prince Rupert victorious. 

Challda, or Chaids, t. on the Euripus, 34 m. M. of 
Athens, Greece, (tlie modeni Negropoiit. p, (com- 
mane), z(S,5uc. 

Chalon-sur-Sadne, anc. industrL c., dep. Sa 6 ne>ct* 
Loire, E. France, p. 31,450. 

Chalons-aur-Marne. c. on K. Marne, N.h, France; 

military centre, brewery industry, p. 26,500. 

Chalaa, A dep. Haute- Vienne, France, lie. Limoges, 
p. 2.85a 

Chomba, hill stoa, Punjab, India ; area 3,126 sq. m., 
p. 130,000; ch£ t. same name, p. 5,950. 

Chambal, X. of Centr. India (050 ni.), tnb, of R. 

Jumna, rising in Vindtiya Hills. 

Chambessburg, t. m Pennsylvania, '.U.S.A., in the 
Cumberland valley, p. 9,100. 

Cfaambe r y, ca/. Savw dep., 1S.E. France ; passed 
into possession of France from Sardiiua m sStio, 
p. (commune) 21,500. 

C MUnbc ai, X. S. Cent. Africa, flows into L. Baiigweolo. 
Chamboa, Le. e. of France, dep. Loire, ironworks, 
etc., p. 12,000; anc. castle of Feugerolles note- 
worthy. 

Chamo-to, or Chlamdo, e. in 5.E. Tibet, p. lamia 
Chamouma, French vi/. at foot of Mont Blanc, In 
lovely valley drained by K. Arve, p. 3,54a 
Champagne, old prov. N.E. France, famous for its 
wines, now subdivided. [versity, p. 10,000. 

Champaign, e. of Cliampaign co.. 111., U.S.A., uui- 
Champaran. tUsL of Brit. India, Patna div. of Bengal, 
area 3.531 sq. m., p. nearly 2,000.000; indigo planting. 
Cbampigny, A on R. Mmuc, dep. Seme, Fratec; 

embroidery, piano-keys, p. 6,75a 
Champlain, A., on N. frontier of N.Y. State, U.S. A., 
area 4B8 sq. m., 100 m. long, idischaiges by R. 
Richelieu into the St. Lawrence. 

Chanar, anc. A on R. Ganges, N.W.P., India, p. 9.500, 
ChaacellonviUe, vtf.. Virginia, U.S, A.; battle 18^ 
in which Stonewall Jacksm was killed. 

Chanda, A Ceat, Ptova^ Nagpur div.» India i watted, 
with anc. templas, 10,950, cap. of Chanda dist. 
(area xo.749 >4^ P* #>0.000) ; produce! ske and 
grain, also oontahis coalfield. [sugar, p. saooa 
Chasid^ A M. W.P.. India. Moradab^ disA, cotton. 
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Ctezxbiugore, or Cbiudtf a, Fiench a and itrr. on 
Hoogk R., India, 30 m. N. of CaLcuttak p. eAnoe. 
Ciuuuipar,A N.W.P. India, Brinaur dist., p. 19,000- 
Cbaadca Rona, a m Midnapur dist., Bengal, India. 

p. 13,500. [mining dist., p. 3,800 

Cnaneral, of Chili, Atacama prov.^ copper- 
CiiaiigHAu<la, e. in Fo-I^i prov., Chtna, nr. Amoy, 
centre of silk trade, p. (est.) 75aooo. 

Chaagra, A in Ka.stamuri vilayet, Asia Minor, once 
the metropontan see of PaplUagonia, p. 13,000. 
Chang-aha, cup. of Hu*uan prov., China, on the 
Heng Kiang, u, 50,00a 

Channel lalands, group off N. coast. France (Jersey. 
Guernsey, Akieriiey. and Sark), area 75 sa m., 

§ . about 100.000 ; self-governing Brit. po», Chf. c. 
t. Heiiera. in Jersey. [India, u. 8,00a 

Chaamama, A in Bairoda ten., Gujarat prov., Bombay, 
Chaatabun, spi. on C. of Siam, occup. by the French 
smee 1893; rubies, and other pieoous stones; 
p. 5,000. [p- 20,800, 

Cnantenay, A nr. Nantes, prov. Loire-InC, France; 
Chantilly, A with famous racecourse, in Oise dep., 
France, 25 m. from i*ans, p. ^ooa 
Chanute, a m Kansas, J.&A., p. 3.500. 

Chapada, e. in Brazil, Mitto Grosso prov., p. 4*w>o; 
aix> t. m Minas Geraes prov., p. 3.000 ; and sml. A in 
Maranhau prov., p. 2,10a [1-300 sq. nu 

Chapala, L., in Mexico, chiefly in Jalisco State, area 
Chapel-«n-le-Pri^ A in the High Peak, Derbysh., 
Ei%.. p. 16,557. 

Chapelhall, eUsi. nr. Airdrie, Lanark, ScotL, p. 2,000. 
ChapeUsod, A on R. Lifley, nr. Dublin, p. 2.oaa 
Cha^le-SalnGDenis, A in France, Seine dep.; 

cheimcals, b<iueurs. etc., p. 18,500. 

Chapeltown, dist. nr. Sheffield, Yorks, Eng., p. 7.5ni>. 
Chapra, A on R. Ganges. 30 nu above Patna, Bengal, 
India ; centre of saltpetre aud indigo trade ; p. 46,000. 
Chard, A Somerset, Eng., lace, and hnai collar mftg., 

eSare^, A’., and also brandy producing dep. in W. 
Fiance ; cap. Angoulemc ; centre of distilhng trade. 
Cognac ; p. (of dep.) 345-000. 

Charente-Infflrieure, dr.p. on S.W. cst. France ; cap. 
La Rochelle, area 2,792 sq. m., pc 445-000 ; wine and 
wheaA 

Charenton-le-Pont, fort, A at Junc^of R. Marne and 
Seme, France, suburban to Pans,p. x7,ooa 
Choxikar, A in Afghanistan. 36 m. N. of Cabul, p. 5,000. 
Cbaijul, A on R. Amu (Oxus)' and stn. on Russ. Traiis- 
CoEpian Ry.. great raw-cotton collecting depoL 
Charkharl, native stale m Bundelkhand Agency. 


Uidm ; area y88 sq. m , p. xw,ooa 
Charleroi, A an Sambre K., _Bel 


elg'um, in colliery dist , 


e 35,000; also mftg. A ^ Washington co., Penn., 
.S.A., p. 6,00a 

Charles, r. Iowa, IJ.S.A.. on Cedar R., p 3.000, alvj 
R. in M.iss. (75 in ), enters sea at Boston ; also two 
suli-di'.tTK.t t \ of guebec. Ip. 3,00(1. 

Charleaboozg, A, cap. ot Quebec ca, Canada, 
^orleston, c .md S Carolina, U .S.A., defcndc 1 
by Furls Sumter and Moultne; iiuportaul positain 111 
Civil War ; p. ^.83,^. iiioru than half negroes ; also t. 
W. Virginia, U.b.A., m bitiiinmuus coal dist. on 
Kanawha K., p. 22,996; also 1. in Coles (.0,, llhiu.is, 
U.b.A.. p. 5,5C)a 

Charlestown, A Mas*«.. U.S.A.,* nr. Bunker^ Hill; 
burnt hy Brit. 17 Jiiiil-, 1775 now part of Boston . 
also vil. and stn. N. Iroiitiei Nat.il; also vil. S. coast 
Cornwall. Eiig. ; also t., Virginm, U.S.A. ; also two 
vils co.\ Fife ami BanlT, Scotl. 

CbarleviUe, mke t , co. Cork, Ireland, p. 3,000 ; also t. 
on R. Meuse, adjoining M^zii^res, N.E. France, 
mftg., p. (coitimiiiiu) 30,000. [Lawrence. 

Charlevout, co. Quebec, Can.'ida, abutti::^ on R. St. 
Cbarheu, A nr. MouLbrlson, dep. Loire, France, 

, c. in cotton and tobacco disL, Mecklenburg 
CCL. N. Carolina, U.S. A., p. 34.014: also c. Mkh., 
U.S. A., (• 3.400. 

Charlottenburg, A on R, Spree, suburban to Berlin : 
0 Royal castle, and many flourishing indiBtiius ; 
p. igo.ooa 

CnarlottesvlUe, c. on R. Rlvaana, Virginu, U.S.A., 
p. 7.<»o- 
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Charlottetown, sAf.* cap. of Prince Edward IsL. 

Canada, p. i9»ooo. rMelhoume ; p. 1.50a 

Charlton, r. in Victoria, co. Gladstone, 178 m. W. of 
Charlton Kinss, £. nr. Cheltenliam, Gloucestersh.. 

£ng.. p. 4,49. [p. 3,50a 

Charmea-aur-Moaelle, f. dep. Vosees. Prance, 
Charo, r. at foot of Sierra Otzumatlan, Mexico, p. 6,50a 
'Charonne, r. dep. Seine, France, adjoining raris on 

CharaadiiLl^. in' Peshawur dist., Punjab^ Iiil^ 
'Chaitera Towera, r. N. Queensland, gold mines, 




r. Pennsyl., U.S.A., p. 3,00a 
’■ ’ i£ui 


Chartres, c. France, cap. dep. jiure'Ct-Loir. 50 m. 
S.W. of Fans: finest Gothic cathedral in France; 
p. s3,5oa [Grenoble, France. 

' Chartreuse, La Grande, famous tnonasterv nr. 
Chaskol, ch. /. of dep. in Bulgarian E. Roumelia, nr. 

Philippopolis : carpets., woollens, silk-trade ; p. 15,00a 
Chateaubriant, r. dep. Loire-InKSncure, France, 
impt. rly. centre, p. 7,00a 

Cbfiteaudun. r. dep. Eure^t-Loir, France, p. 7.000- 
Chfiteau-Gonthier, r. dep. Mayenne, France, p 7.50a 
ChAteau-Landon, /. nr. Fontainebleau, France; 
whiting iiittg., p. 3.00a 

Chftteauqiiay, vi/., H., and Ms/., Quebec, Canada. 
CbAteauroux, r. dep. Indre, France; woollen nianuf. ; 


Chelyahinak, dist. /. of Russia, on Mljas R. at beginning 
of W. Siberian lowlands ; com and cattle trade; 
p. 20,00a 

Chelyuskin Cape, most N. point of Asia. [p. 4,50a 
Chemillfi, /. nr. Angers, dep. Maine>ct-Lolre. France, 
Chemnitz, r., tlie "Manchester of Saxony,” 40 ni. 

S.W. of Driven, p. 210,000. [Seoul, the cap. 

Chemulpob sp/. on W. coast Corea. 25 m. S.W. of 
Chenab, Jl. of India, in the Punjab, tnb. of Sutlej, 
rises in the Himalayas, and runs for 765 111. to tlie 
Ghayra. [9.50°. 

Chfinee, r. in prov. Liftge, Belgium, iron-works, p. 
Chengalpat, Ms/, of Madras, India, on B. of Bengal; 

area 2,^ sq. m.. p. nearly li uiillions. [850,00a 
Cheng-Tu-Fu, cap of Sze Chuan prov., Cluna ; p. 
Chepo, /. in dep. Panama, Colombia, p. 7.30a 
Chepstow, mkt. /. on K. Wye. Mon,, Hng. ; fine 
ruined castle, p 2.953. 

Cher, R. flowing from Auvergne mtns.; also central 


eSateau-Thieny, /. in France, on R. Marne, p. 7.50a 
Ghatetet, inftg. /. Hainault, Belgium, on K. Sambre, 
p. 12,000. [Poitiers, France, p. 20,000. 

Chatellerault, cutlery mRg. /. dep. Vienne, nr. 
Chatham, sp/. and naval arsenal cm R. Medway, Kent, 
hng. : p. 42,250 ; also mftg. t. Untario, Canada, p. 
10,000; also fish-exporting spt., N.B.. Canada, p. 6.000. 
'Chatham lalonda, Brit group m S. Pacific. 536 m. H. 

of New Zealand ; largest IsL, Wairikaori. 

Ghatillon, /. on Dora Baltea, nr. Aosta. Italy, p. 3.aoa 
Chatillon-sur-Seine, A, dep. C6te-d'0r, iir. Dijun, 
France, p. 5,60a 

Chat-Moss, peat bogtin Lane,, 'Eng., nr. Mtinchester. 
Chatre, La, t 111 dep liuln*, l^'ranco, p. 5.4.';o. 
Chatswoith, par. Derbysh , tEng., on K. Derwent, 
scat of Duke of Devonsliire: also dgr clist. in 
N.S.W,, on Hopkins R., Villiers co , also isL at 
mouth of Cl,irence R., N S.W , i> 1,440. 
Chattanooga, c. on Tennessee K., U.S.A. , ir<ai .ind 
steel maniif ; seat of Grant Uiiiv., p. 44,fjo4. 
Chatteris, mkt. t. Cainbs , Hng., p. 5.250. fCannda. 
Chaudiere, R., L., and falls, .ibovo Ottawa, Queber, 
Chaudoc, t. in French Cochin China, cap. of Naiigi.nig 
prov, L‘'ap. of BHs.Mgiiy, p. 14,000. 

Chaumont, / dep. IHnute- Marne, Fwiice, formerly 
Chauny, /. on R. Oise, Aisiie, Fm.ice, p, 10.0110. 
Chautauqua, and fa., N Y. .State, U.S A., f.nountc 
summer resoi r, residential, p lo.ooo. 
Chaux-de-Fonds, La, /. Switz., canton Ncuclilllel, 
centre of watch mftg. ; p. -^G.oocj. 

Cheadle, /. StaflTs., Eng., coal-pits, metal manuf., p. 
26,706; also Mersey -side IndustrL township of co. 
Chester, Eng., p. xr,ooa 

Chebogue, t. nr. Vamiouth. Nova Scotia, p s.roo. 
Cheboygan, c. Mich., U.S.A.. on L. Huron, saw- 
mills. p. 7,000. 

Chedny, t. on R. Czama, Poland, p. 5.50a 
Cheddar, vi/. Mendip Hills, Somerset. Hng., famous 
for cheese, p. 0,000. 

Cheduba, tsl in Aracan, B. of Bengal, fertilq and 
well-wooded ; area 240 sq. ni , p. 24.50a 
Cheera, /. nr. Khotan, Chinese Turkestan, p. oaooo. 
Chefoo, or Chlfti, treaty port on N. coast. Shantung 
prov., China, p. 35,000. 

Cnegiiif /. in prov. Murcia, Spain, on R. Q ”>par, nr. 

the ruined Roman t. of Begastri, p. 11,500. 
Chekiang, maritime prov. China, area 35.700 sq. ra. ; 
exports, silk, tea, cotton, etc. ; p. xa,ooo,ooo ; cap., 
Hangchow (g.v.). [Maldon. 

Chelmer, A. co. Essex, Eng., joins R. Blackwater at 
Chelmsford, co. /. of Essex, Eng., 30 m. Hf.E. London; 
nifig. ; p. 1B.008. 

Chelsea, S. W. dist of London, Eng., p. 66.404: also c. oC 
Suffolk co.. Mass., U.S. A. ; p. 35.000 ; rubber mftg. 
Cheltenham, watering place and educational centre, 
Gloucestersh., xao m. W, of London, Eng. ; p. 48,942. 


and wine industries, p. xi,ooa 
Cherbourg, strongly fort. p. and naval arsenal on N. 
coast France, opposite to and 80 m. dist. from Ports- 
mouth. p. 43.00a 

Chenbon, spt. on N. coast. Java, p. 53.000 ; chf. t. of 
Dutch residency of W Java, area 262,000 sq. m. ; 
p. 1,500,000 ; nee and tea and coffee cultivation. 
Cherkasi, /. nr. Kiev, Riissia.'imp. industries, p. 30,000 
Chernigov, /. (oi\. K. Desna, p. 27.000) and prov. in 
Little Russia, £. of R. Dnieper, area 20,000 sq. m. ; 
p. 2.500.000. [Russia, j). 55,000. 

Chemomorskaya, military dist. of Kuban, N. '..aucasia, 
Cherokee, t. in Iowa, U S.A., p. 4.430- 
Cherso, Austrian isL and t in prov. of I stria, on 
Adriatic coast ; p. (of t ) 5.000, (of isl.) xi,oca 
Cherta, t. in Spain, nr. Turtosa. p. 3.600. 

Cherteey, residential dist. t. on R. Thames, Surrey, 
Eng., n. rj.ooo 

Cherwell, R. (30 m.) trib of Thames, nr Oxford, Eng. 
Chesapeake Bay, xnlet on AtUiiitic coast, U.S. A., 
extending 200 m. from mouth of K. Susciuehanna to 
C (')urles. [etc. ; p. 8,204. 

Chesham, t, Burk^, Eng. ; industries, boots, bruslics, 
Cheshire, co. of Eng., borders on K. Mersey (area 
1,027 s(|. Ill , p. 954>9i9}, textile and other manufs. 
ca}>. Chester 

Cheshunt, t. m mkt. gardening dist. witli Bishops 
Coll., Herts , Eng., p 13,950. 

Chesil Bank, a long baron b. coast of Eng., extends 
from Portland to Jlndjiort. [Isl., p. 16,400. 

Chesme, or Tchesme, /. in Asia Minor, oiipusite Scio 
Cheste, t. in Spain, nr. Vnleiicia, p. 5.500- 
Chester, c. on K Dee, Fng.. 17 in from Liverpool; 
cathedral, p 39,038 , also c. 111., IJ S A., p. 4,940 ; 
also c. Delaware, U.S. A , cotton manuf. and siiipbldg., 
P- 38.537- R- Rolhrr. \\ 37,420. 

Chesterfield, mkt. /. in colliery dist., Derbysh., Eng., 
Chesterfield Inlet, arm of Hudson Bay, U.S. A.. 250 m. 

by 25 III. I M'ear, p. 14.713. 

Chestei-Je-Strcet, mftg. e. ro. Fhirlum, Lug., on K. 
Chesterton, /r/r. of C'aiiibndgvsliirc, Eng., suburb of 
Cambridge, p 11,534 [p. 3,000. 

Chestertown, r. in Mar^dand, U.S.A., on R Chester, 
Chellcamp, fishery t, on C. Breton Isl., Nova Scotia, 
p. 3,245. 

Chetopa, t. Kans.as, U.S. A., on Menshn K., p. 3,000. 
Chetvai, t. m Malabar dist., Madras, p B,:>;44 
Cheviot Hills, between Scotl., and co. Northumber- 
land, Eng., highest pi. 2,676 ft. [Oise p 2,140. 

Chevreuse, /. in France, nr. Versailles, dep. .Seiiie-et- 
Chewton, /. (mining) Victoria, 75 m. N. by W. from 
Melbourne, p. 2,500. 

Cheyenne, state cap. of Wyoming, U.S.A., cattle 
ranching dist., ji. 15,000; also name of K. 111 Dakota 
and Wyoming (500 m.), trib. of Missouri. 
Chhatarpur, native state in Bundelkliand agency, 
India; area 1,178 sq. m., p. 175,000. 

Chbattisgarb, drv. of Central prov., India ; area 29,500 
sq. in., p. 3.250,000. [India, 4.630 sq. m., p. 406,000. 
Chhlndwara, dt?t. of Norbudda div., Central prov., 
Chiapas, maritime state of Mexico, area 27.230 sq. ni., 
p. 36aooo ; produces coflee, tobacco, sugar and cocoa. 
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Cbiaromontc, t. nr. Syracuse, prov. Futenz.'), Italy. 
I). io,oc». 

Cniavari, t, of Liguria on the Riviera, Italy; &lirine 
of the Maduniia, p. i2,o(x>. 

Chiavenna, of Lombardy, Italy, nr. L. of Como, 
lamous tor beer, wine, and pottery, p. 4,700. 

Chicacolei i. in Ganjam dist., Madras, India; anc. 
mosques ; toriiierly fatuous tor muslin, p. 20,000. 

Chicago, c. on L. Michigan, 111., U.S.A. ; second c. in 
America ; immense trade by rail and Great Lakes, 
nourishing university ; great lire in Z871. 500 people 
purished and 100.000 rendered homeless; p. nearly 
£.185,283; Chicago Heights, a suburb, lias 5.500 
inh^itants. . 

Chichester, c. m W. Sussex, Eng., fine cathedral; p. 
(ut the extended bor. ) i2.5g4. 

Chickahominy, A’. (75 in.)'. Virginia, U.S.A.. trib. of 
laines K. bevcr.il natllcs ui Civil War nr. here. 

Cnickamauga Creek, branch of the Tennessee R. 
above Chattanooga ; desperate battles m Civil War 
in 1863 ; sue of a National Park. 

Cfaiclana. inftg. /. nr. Cadiz, Sj>ain. p. 13,000. 

Chico, t. in California, Biiite co., U.b.A., ]>. 4,100. 

Chicopee, r. Mass, U.S.A., on R. Connecticut; iron* 
works ; p. eo.ouo. [Mass., U.S.A., p. 3.845. 

Chicopee Falls, i. on Chicopee K., llampdcu co., 

Chicoutimi, A. in Quebec, trin. of Saguc^iiay R. ; also 
t. on bank of latter, aap. of Cliicoutini co., p. 2,500. 

Chidambaram, /. m S Arcot dist. of Madras, Brit. 
India; pi. of pilgrimage, famous temples; p. 18,000. 

Chiem See, large L. in ilav.ina, nr. Munich, 12 m. by 
8 in., 1^00 ft. above ocean level. [|>. Mist.) zoo.ooo. 

Chieng-Mai, r. in N. Siam, centre of teak forest dist . 

ChieriT /. nr. Turin, in Piedmont, Italy, w.is a mediaeval 
republic ; fine Gothic ch„ p. .13,000. 

Chlese, A in Tyrol, Italy (75 in ), trib. of R. Oglis. 

Chieti,/r9V S. Italy, on Adnaiic, area 1.105 svi. nt., p. 
3y:,ooo; c., cap. of i>rov. tlie aiic. leatc Matru- 
c.iiinrum, p. (cumniune) 26.500. 

Chieveley, s^u. on Natal iiihiii line. 5 m. .S of Colcnso. 

Chi^res, f. nr, Mons, prov. Ilainaiilt, Belgium, p. 3,500. 

Chignecto Bay, tu/e/ of B. of p'undy, Canada. 

Chigrin.oi Tcnigrin.A ingiivt. Kiev, Russia, p. 15,400. 

Chigwcll, residential />ar. in Essex, Eng., on borders 
<it Epijiiig Forest, p. 21.248. 

Chihuanua, s/affi of Mexico, adjoining the U..S.A.. 
.irea 87,820 $q. ni., p. 405,265, iiiliiiiig, st«>ck-raising. 
and agr. ; cap. c.. Cliihiialuia, on Mexican Central 
Rly , electricallv lighted, fine cathedral, p. 28.000. 

Chiki^liar. s//. on £. side of Cnspian Sen, 111 Russ, 
terr., nr. Persian frontier. |,riiddalore, p. 20,000. 

Chilambaram, /. in S. Arcot dist, of Madras, India, nr. 

Chlla.s, fort hill zo/. on R. Indus, 50 in. below Bunji, 
Lominandiiig rd. from Gilgit to riiniali frontier. 

Chilcoh, A. and nr. Mt. Evans, lint Columbia. 

Cbilcoot, A. and in Alaska, leading mto Yukon 
Valley. 

Chili, or Chile ;aania (including Tacna) 307,620 sq. 
m., p. (abt.) 3,500,000. Republic on Pacific coast 
of S. America, inde;)c:Klunt of Spain since 1818. 
Sometimes styled " the United States of S. Aincnea " 
Great niirate output, and general iiniil. wealth, also 
agr. ; chf. ivort, Valparaiso, cap. Santiago (y.x'.). 

Chukn, slianow tagoon on coast of Bengal. 

Chilian, picturesque c. m Nuble prov.. Chili; fine 
squares and prosperous industries, p. 35,000. 

Chulianwalla, viL Punjab, N.VV. India; battle, Sikh 
War. 1840. 

Chillirothe. cap. of Ross co., Ohio. U.S.A., on Scioto 
R., inftg.; p. 14.000; also t in Livingstone co., 
Mis-SounT p. 7,500 ; also t. on L. Peoria, llL, p. 2,z3a 

Chillingham, vti, in Northumberland, nr. Alnwick, 
Eng. Ill C. park is herd of British wild cattle. 

Chilloa, famous dungeoned castle on L. Caneva, 
Swltz.. nr. Vevey ; also t. in Spain, nr. Ciudad Kcale. 
p. 2, 850 [fair and 'aligious festival. 

Chllm<m, t. In dist. Rungpur, Bengal, India, famous 

Cbfloango, A, N. of the Congo, W. Africa. 

Chilofi, isL on Chilian coast, length lao m., greatest 
width 40 m., p. 78,000 ; cap. Ancud, or San Carlos. 

Chlltem Hills, chalk range, Oxon., Herts, and Beds., 
Eng. } highest pt. peu ft., nr. Wendover.* 

ChiinMteiiango^ /. Guatemala, ui agr, and cattle- 
caislng dist., p. 4i840. 


Chimborazo, win. (alt. 21,420 ft.) in Andes or Ecuador* 
also/rvv. Ecuador. S. of Quito and Mt. Chimborazo; 
area 5,544 sq. m., p. laa^^oo ; cap Ricibiuiiba. 

Chimkent, Russian t. in Central Asia, on mtn. stream 
Badaiii, nr. Tashkent, soap works and cotton- 
cleaning mills, p. 1Z.500. 

China, total area 4,370.000 sq. m. ; p. over 4oaooo/ioo, 
most populous country m E. Asia ; cap. Pekin in the 
N. ; S. cap. is Nanking (g.v.). All important ports 
on the coast and rivers now open to foreign trede. 
Britain reserves Yang tsze Valley as her ** sphere.* 
Russia had, prior to the war with Japan, practically 
annexed Manchuria; Port Arthur and Talieiiwan 
being the naval and commercial tennmi of Trans- 
Siberian Ky. in tliat part of what was Chinese tenri- 
torja China has great industries, in agr., tea and 
silk cult., and many manufs. Country partly moun- 
tainous, partly I'^riile plains with numerous navigable 
rivers. (Philippines. 

China Sea, part of W. Pacific between Corea and 

Chinandega, cap. of pmv. same name in Nicaragua ; 
cotton, sugar, and UiiMiia trade, p. 12.00a 

Chincha IMs., three smaii ts/s. on Peruvian coast, 
formerly a source of giiano ; included 111 Lima prov. 

Chinchilla, /. in Albacete jirov.. Cent. Si^diii ; p, L^oo. 

Chinchon, r. nr. Madrid. S;iain, p. 5,ooj. 

Chindwara, tftsf. in Narbuclda div., CentU Provs., 
India ; area 14,630 sq. m., p. 407,000 ; chf. t., Chind- 


wara, p. 9.00a 

Chindwln, A. Burma, trib. of Irawadi, rising m the 
K union range and navigable m the rainy season for 
considerable distance,. Cliiiidwni, Ufiper and 
Lower, arc two Burmese proi's., with fertile plains 
along the R., and extensive teak forests. Rice 
pnne. crop ; p. 345,000. 

Chingalpat, /. Madras, India, p. 10,000 in prov. of the 
same n.inie, area 2,842 sq. m., p. 1.315.000. Cotton 
weaving and sn\r niaiiuracture. 

Chingfora, vrA bordering on Epping Forest, Essex. 

LJP* 8,t86. 

Ching-Hai, sp/. China, prov. Che-ICinng, nr. Ning-pa 
Ching-Tu, c. of China, cap. of 5e-Cliuen, pn>v. on R. 
Min-Kian. 

Chiniot, /. nr. R. Chenab, ThangdLst, Punjab, India, 
[above Nanking, China, p. 24 
Yang-tsze-KUng R., ( 

, lonne. dep. Iiidre-ct-Loire, 

Cent. ranee ; ruined castle, once a royal residency; 
p. 6,50c, [cutta, p. 30,00a 

Chinsura, /. IloogU R., British India, 24 m. N. of Cal- 
Chiobbe, i. in prov. Fo-Kien, China, nr. the port of 
Amoy ; p. 30,000. (Venice, N. Italy, p. 25,00a 

Cbiuggla, spc. and cathedral e. on lsI. m Gulf of 
Chippenham,/. Wilts, Eng., on R. Avon; gram and 


p. x5,ooa [above r 

Cnin-lCiang, (rea/y pon Yi 
Chlnon, mdustl. t, on K. V'lr 


, 60 m. 


cheese trade, cloth factories ; p. 5,332. 

Chippewa Falls, c. Wisconsm, U.'S.A.. on Chippewa 
K.; timber yards; p. laooa [Eng. p. 4,5:0. 

Chipping Barnet, t. in Herts, (partly in Barnet par.). 
Chipping Camden, mkt. t. m Glouccstersh., Eng., 

p. 2,000. 

Cnfpping Norton, mkt. i. Oxon., Eng., nr. Banbury, 
p. 3,072. [p. r.2oa 

Chipping Sodbury, mkt /. Gloucester., Eng., 
Chipping Wycombe, or High Wycombe, mftg. t. 

in Bucks, Eng., p. 15,7^. 

Chirk, /. on R. Cieriog, Denbigh, W'ales, p. 4,561. 
Chislehurst, w/. rcsitVenrial dist. W. Kent, Eng., 9 m. 
S.E. of London; Nai>oluuu III. died here m 1873; 
p. 8.668 (to London ; p. 38.705. 

Coiswick, A Middx., Eng , on K. Tlwines, suburban 
ChJtaldrug, afisf. of tlie Nagpur div. Mysore, Indio, 
area, 4,871 sq. .m., p. ^,oao; cap Chitaldrug, 

, sfate, and / in Kashmir, extreme N.W'. ; 
India. The native t. of Chitral stands on the 
Kashgar R. nr. the m<iin watershed of the Hindu 
Kush. Cliitml fort, besieged by native rebels in 
1805, was wlieved by British detachments after a 
s^endid storming of tlie Malakand pass, and order 
.restored , ^ 

Chittagong, spe. on E. side of B. of Bengal, terminus 
of the Assam-Bengal Ry., large trade ; p. 30.00a 
Chittore, /. In N. Arcot div. of Madras, Brit. India,. 


P. 12,000. 
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Cbtvano, t. nr. Twin, on E. to, N. Italy, p. 5.000; 
lorineriy fort. 

Chobe, R. Cent. Africa, trib. ZatnbesL 
Ctaobhkm, tn/ nr. Wokmfr, W. Sumy, Enjr., p. 3,500. 
Cboctawhatehee R., ikms throuen Al^uraa and 
Florida ii8o m.), U.S. A., to G. of Mexico. 

Cboiaeuly one of the SotonKm Isis., Pacific Ocean. 
Clioisy-mr>Seiae, or Chdsy-le-Roif f. 6 m. S.E. of 
Paris; cloth and other factories, and river trade; 


C^daii, t. French Codiin China, nr. Saigon, p. i£,ooa. 

Ctaolet, t. dep. Mame^t-Loire. France; cotton and 
linen fitetones. flannel weaving ; p. 16,500. 

Clnlnla, anaeat city Puebla, prov. Mexico; Aztec 
tenple, pyramid of Cholulo, and otlier remains; 
p. 10.000. fp. ij.ooo. 

Chong - PinfCt f- prov. Fo-ICien, China, 

ChoBOB Chihan Isls.^ about iso in number, cn 

W. coast Patagonia. 

Chooi, R, Asiatic Rassia, flows (630 m.) from 
Issyk'Kni towards the Sir Dana. £p. xfi,aooL 

Chopra, in Khandedi dist., Bombay Pres., India. 

ChorilloB, war. ^ or. Lima, Peru. 

Choriey. cotton-spinning and iron-working A N. 
Lanesn., £ng.. on R. Chor., p. 30.317 : also sin. 
industl. t. Ciieshire, nr. Macclcstiela, p. 3350. 

Chomm, in Angora, vilayet of Asia Minor (the anc. 
Euchatta) attacked by tno Huns, A a 508 ; p. 10,500. 

Chota Nagpore, jirov. Bengal, India, hilly and furust- 
clad ; area 36.^ sq. nu, p. 4.500,000. 

Chottn. or Khotin, forL Russ. r. in Bessarabia, on R. 


imeister. p. 90,000. 

Chotzen, /. on tlie Siille Adler, in Bohemia, p. 3,64a 
Chriatchurch, 4^. S. Hants, ag., p, (urban dist ) 
S.104; also cav>. (p. 57,100) Canterbuiy prov., South 
Island, New Zealand; manufacturing, in agr. dist. 
Ciiristianla, cap. and clit. part of Norway, on C. 
Fiord, p. 94 i. 834 < 

Chiifltiainaad, s^. Norway. j6o m. S. W. ofCheistiania, 


Cfarf^ansborg, fort, setilemeni on Gold Coast, nr. 

Accra, Brit. W. Africa. Jio Baffin’s Bay. 

Chri8tianahaab,I)<unsh sett/rmeut on Greuuland coast, 
Christianatad, fortified t. Sweden, to m. iroin the 
Baltic, p, 10,500. (Uamsb W.l., p. 6 /x>q. 

Christianated, or Basain, /. St Cmx IsL. cim. of 
Chriadaaauaa, sp/. fisiicry t. on W. coast of Dron- 
theim, Norway, p. 15,00a 

Chrisdnehamn, t. on Lake Wener, Sweden; iron 
works, large fair, p. y.spa 

Christmas island, snil.'Bnt tol.. guano-produchm, in 
Pacific ', also Brit coral isl. in Indian Ocean, to S. W. 
of Java ; also /. in Little Bras d'Or, Cape Breton Isl. 
Chrudim, r. in bohemia, Austria, horse-nait and aaiiy 
manfs., p. i 3 . 5 (w- (sq. in., age. p. 4,50°' 

Chubvt, /rrr. of the Argentine Repub., area 93,437 
Chudleigh, mkt. t. on Teign R., Devon, pc 8,ocn. 
Chudleigh Cape, on N. coast Labiadoc, at extrem. of 
Hudson Strait {(Ganges). 

Chumbul (650 m.) R. Cent India, trib. of Jumna 
Cliumnlari, min. in E. Himalayas, alt, n,944 ft. 
Cliuuar, or Chunaxghur, fort e. on K. Ganges, S.W. 
of Benares, p. io,oaa 

Chuog-Kiag, or Chuogkeng, treaty part on Yang- 
tsze K., prov. Szectmen, China, princ. commercial 
centre 01 the S.W. portion ol Chaiese Empire, p. 
(including Kiangpeh) 3po,eoa 
ChnniaBLil. nr. Lahore, India, p. AjPOi 
Chupat R., nmni^ to Atlantic, in Patagonia. 
Chupra, /, on R. Gogra, nr. Its bnetiou with Gat^res, 
cap. of Saran dist., Berar, Brit. India, p. 6o/xx>. 
CfauqnliHunba, mins, (alt 3z.ooo ft), axrfyt. nr. 
Arequipa, Peru, p. 6.^. 

Chnqulawm, tUf. of Bolivia, area 38,871 sq. m., p. 

300.000 ; cap. Sucre. funder die Incas, p. 5,50a 
Chuqnlto, Peru, t. on W. side of L. Titicaca, impt. t 
Chur. c^. of Grteom cauton, Switc., in Upper Rhine 
Valley, nr. Luceroe, cathedral, p. xo,ooe. 

Churdi, /. sidMirban to Accrington, Lancariiire, Eng., 
betones, p. 6,891. « 

Churchill, or BngHsh R. (935 nt), in Keewatin and 
Athabasca dists^ Canada; enteis Hudson Bay at 
Port Chui^Ul ; fine harlMur. 

Chuaan lal. and Arch., off E. coast, China. Chusan, 


the largest isl. of the gvoup (p. 9 oo,eoo|| wasoecupfed 
by the British In 1840 and i860 ; cap. TinghaL 
Chuct, r. on R. Naryin, Russian Turkestan, ptw. 

Fergana, p. 14,500. {frontier, p. 11,500. 

Cleehanow, dist. t. of Russian Poland, on ftvusian 
CienfuegoB, spt. on S. coast. Cuba ; fine land-locked 
harbour, impt. trade ; here between American 
and Spanish, 189S ; p. 

Cieza, t. of Murcia, Spain, m fertile laJrin and ocange- 
growing dist, p. 13,500. 

Cilicia, anc. /rev. ofS.E. Asia Minor, cap. Tarsus. 
Cilll, meturesque old t. and vMt. pi. of Styna, Ausuia, 
on the R. Save, p. 7,00a 

Ciiialoa, or Sinaloa, state of Meidco, E. of Califomia ; 

area 36489 sq. ni., p. 090,000; cap. Cuhacan. 
Cincinatti, e. on Ohio R., HaiaiUon 00., largest in 
Olno. U.S. A., *' the Queen City," pork-packing and 
many factories, p. 370,cMia 

ChunK Ports, five anc. Eng. ports on coast of Kent 
and Sussex: Sandwich, Dover, Uythe, Rumuey, 
and Hastings. 

Cintra, /. Portugal, favourite lumincr resort, 18 m. 
from Lttbon ; Royal residences, convenrion of C., 
x8o8 ; u. «,9oa 

Ciotat, 1 ^ j^. on Medit coast, nr. MaTseiHcs, France ; 

shipUiilau^; p. is, 00a LBoogal. E. India. 

Ciroars. oid name for roartland along the Bay of 
Circasaa, former dtv of W. Caucasia, now m govts. 

of Chemomorsk ami Kulian. 

Cir^eville, t. on booto R., Ohio, U.S. A. ; fuxnitiue 
and iron impksncnt factories, p. 7.500. 

Cirencester, c. Gioucestersh,. Eng., the Rowan 
Conneum ; wool trade, p. 7,630. 

Cltiueron, or Blatea, wttn. on boundaiy of Boeotia and 
Attica. Greece, alt. 4,020 ft. 

Cittadella, L o( Veivetia, lu. Padua, Italy ; medixval 
walls ana towers, p. 9,500. 

Clttanova, t of Calalma, |irov. Reggio. Italy ; built of 
ruins of Casaiiiuovo (destroyed by earthquake in 
1793): olive oil mdusbry, p Ti,4oa (pp. ae.ooa 

Citta Vecebia, c. in Centrl. Malta, former^ the capL, 
Ciudad Bolivar, spt. on Orinoco K., V'enezuda, cap. 
01 Bolivar State (formerly called Angostura), great 
coTCimercial centre, p. ic,tioa 
Ciudad Real, prw. of S. Central Spain (area 
7340 sq. ni., p 305,000), grazing grounds, forest, and 
quicksilver mines ; cop. Ciud.i(l Real ; cattle fairs, p. 
^ux); also a c. an Meuoo, now called Su 
Cristobal. 

Ciudad Rodrigo, fort. c. in Salamanca, prov. Spain, 
ca|>iured by Trench in 1707 and 1710, by the Eng. in 
1706, and rtonued again by Welluigton in xBia 
Fme cathedral, p. 8, 00a (cathedral, p. 9,00a 

Ciudadela, spt on W. coast Minorca. isL Spain; 
Ciudad de las Caaas, formerly cap. of Mexican State 
of Clriapas, first called Qudad Roil, and now San 
Cristobal, p. 15,000. 

Civita Veochia, spt. N. Italy, prov. Ream, the ana 
Portus Trajdni, destroyed by Saracens 91)1 cent., 

del Tronto, fort. L ItMy, nr. ^cramo, 
Clackmannan, smallest eo. in Scotl., N. of the Forth 
and S. of Perth, p. 3Z|Z«? co. t., Clackwaiinim, 
on R. Black Devon, at its confla. with tire Forth, 
p. 1, 60a ^ frendmuai, p. 

Clacton-on-Sea, wo/L oa Essex coast. Eng., 
Clauac, t. dap. Lot-et-Garonne, nr. Agon, Fiance, 
p. 3, 800. 

CkMiraux, zeV. dep. Aube. France, famous Cirteidaii 
Abbey ; also vll nr. St. Paul's Bay, in Quebec. 
Clamecy, 1. on K. Yonne, nr. Nevets, France, p. 53ea 
Clane, r. co. Kildare, Ireland, oa R. Liffey, p. 1,35a 
(^anwiBiam, ift'v. W. (rov. Cape Cdlonv, urater^ by 
Oliphant's R., p. u,om; also t. to Mnnodoso 00., 
Manitoba. Canada. 

Claphaui, S.W. riML of London. Eng..p. parly, div, ; 
138,583; chr. par. 58,596; Also vfl. at. Settle, WiR. 
YorTcs, Eng., famous caves. 

Clare, a «a in oiov. of Munster, IieBand.area z, 9 M «!• 
m., p. aoi4«o6iL co. L, Ennis ; also umL ham. from 
Emfo ; also isL la Ctew Bay, W. liwUnd ; also mkt. 
t. W. Suffolk, Eag. ; also t & Austmfla, on Hurt R. 
Clai«aM»t, t. in SdUraa co., New Haopria, IL&A., 
p. 7.100 
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Ctarenoe, X. N.S.W. (940 bi.)> enters Shoal Bay; also 
larn pabtoral dist. (area 5,000 sq. m.) in N.£. of the 

Clarenoon, sm, t, nr. Adelaide, S. Australia ; also sm. 
t Victoria, 83 m. from Melbourne (sometimes called 
; also SRk t in Eurong^illy goldfields du>t. 

Clarioi£i, e. Iowa, U. 5 .A^ cap. of Page co., p. 4,000. 

Clarion, nr. Oil City, Penn., U..S.A., p. 3,4^' 

Clarke Mt~ highest peak of Australian Alps, N.S.W., 
alt. 7,356 ft. 

Clarke’s R. or Flathead R.), fork (700 m.) of the 
Columbia R., running from Rocky Mtns., tlirough 
Idaho and Wadiingtoo, U.S.A. 

Clarksville, r. on Cuikiberlaml R,, Tennessee, U.S.A. ; 
great tobacco mart, p. 10,000. 

Clausthal, t. in Harz Mtns., Hanover, Pruss. ; sflver 
mines, p. g,ooo. 

Clavcrhouse, vii. 3 m. from Dundee, Scot!. 


Bradford, p. 4*863: also sml. t. nr. Mandiester. 
Clayton>le>Moors, cotton-manfg. t. JLancsk., Eng., 
nr. Blackburn, p. 8.871. [Vorks, Eng., p. 1.8^. 
Clayton West, t. m colliery ,hsf nr. Barnsley. W.K. 
Clear Cape (the southenunust pt. of IrelauLl), on isl. 

off S.W. coast, with lighthouse. [U.S.A. : p. 5,500. 
Clearfldd. / on Su.squclMrina R., Peruisylvania. 
Cleator Moor, colliery r. Cuinberland, Eug., 011 K. 
Eden ; p. 8,303. 

Clebum, /. in Johnson co., Texas, U S A. ; p. 8,640. 
Cieckheaton, niftg. r. nr. Bradford, Yorksh., Eug. ; 

woolleas, blankets, etc. ; p. 13,8^. 

Glee Hills (t.8oo ft). Shropshire, Eng. 

Cleethorpca, te/or. pi. nr. Grmisby on Line, coast, 
Ei^. ; fiiie oysters ; p. (of dlst.) 21.419. 

Clerkenwcll, mdustrl. of London hmnediate'y 
N. of ttic City ; p. (of bor.) 57,166. 

Cleimont, imbtoral dnt (\%itli bark forests) in Queens- 
land, 570 N.W. of Jlrishaiu*: p. 0,500. 
Clermont-Ferrand, t. in <lep Piip-de-Dfiine, Fratue ; 
first crusade preacluil here: hue Goriiu cathedra), 
formerly cap. of Auvergne , rublxjr uuiiistr}' ; p. 65,3.?'). 
Clevedon, ivat. pi. at muu\\i of R. bevem, Somets^ t, 
Eng. ; p. 6,11 u 

Cleveland, billy iion'^tuiu' and agr. m N.K. 

Yorks, Eng., between R. 1 t'cs and Whitby ; tint* 
horses. Also n. and port of outr) , Oliio, U.a. A., on 
Lake Eric; great rulway, siuaiiiboac, manuf., and 
educatl, centre : (x 560,603 

Cleves, tuat. pi, in Rliuie prov of Pruss. ; old p.alac**, 
many manufs., p. T5.iifio. 

Clew Bay (10 m. by 7 in ), on roast of Mayo, Ireland 
Cievrer, /ar. of Berks co., Eiig., part uf bor. of 
WindiOir, p, 6,00a [p 4 o,*> ■o 

Cllchy, N.W . suburb of Pans ; oil and starch factories, 
Clifton, lasliionable suowb ol Bristol. Eng., on K. 
Avon, liot niineial spiings, p. 24.400; also port on 
Magara R., Out., Canada ; also luiuc ui imiuerous 
other places ui Britain, the Coh^ues, arul U.S.A. 
C-llnton , cap. (p. 34.000) of Clinton co., Iowa, U.S.A. ; 
.ilso i. (ij. Naslma R., Worcester co , 

M.1SS, U.S.A.; also t. in Henry co , Missouri. 
U.S A., u. 5,78(1; ,iUo several oilier places same 
irniiie in tlie U.S.A. and tlie British loloniu, 
Clitheroe, cotton mftg. r. on K. Dibble, Lanctish , 
Eng., p. 12.500. 

Clocn Point, proiuontory in Firth of Circle, Scot!., 
ur. Greenock Ughtlmuso. 

Clogher, f. co. Tyrone, Ireland, calliedra'. 
Clonakilty, spf. nr. Bandon, co. Cork, Ireland. 

c&Siiiv, t. in Queensland, on Cloncurry R., ui 
gold muung and mountainous dist. h of tltc G. of 
Carpent ina, p. 9,84)0 Ip, a,2ix'. 

Clones, mkt. t. ur. Dundalk, co. M,Mi»glian, Ireland, 
Clonfsrt, c. co. GaUay, Ireland, foruierly a Bishop's 
see, famous monastery with sev)?ii altars . p. {par ), 
5 ,kA ^iigr ucntre, frequent fau-s, p. 10,277. 

Clonmel, t. on Suir R. in Munster pros , S. Ireland, 
Clontarf, 7tw/. nr. Liubhn, on the liay, p. 5.000. 
Cloudy Bay, inlet on N. coast of South IsU, Nev 
Zeabiivl. 
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Clovelly, picturesque fish. vU, Jn Bamstafrie Biw, N. 

Devon, nr. Ilfracombe, p. 641. [1.320, 

Clo3me, mkt. i. nr. Middleton, co. Cork, Ireland, p. 
Clones, gold-mmmg i. Victoria, nr. Ballarat, p. 5,600 
Cluny, or Clugny^ t. in. Saone-eC-Loire dep.. nr. 

Macon, France ; famous Benedictnie abbey, p. 4,390. 
Clwyd, R. in co. Denbigh, N. Wales (30 m.), flow's 
into the Iri.sh Sea at Rhyl, through romantic vale. 
Clyde, A- {gH m.) andjfrtk, forms tour falls nr. Lanark, 
&W. Scotland. On the Clyde stands Glasgow, the 
chief port and commercial centre of Srothmd. 
Clydebank, /. on the Clyde, 5 ni, below Glasgow, Scorl. 

blnplniiklmg and sewing macitme factory, p. 37,547. 
Clydesdale, vail, of R. Clyde, 5 .W. Scotl., a».. ftic 
liorscs. Also vil. nr. Holy town Junction, N. Lanark; 
also/, in mining dist., Victoria, 88 ra. from MellMurne. 
Coakuilla, slate, Mexico, area 63,376 so. m., p. 350,000; 

agr, and stork raising; cap. Salcillj (y v.l 
Coalbnxikdale, vil. witli coal and iron mines, on R. 

Severn, Shropsh . Eng., p. 3,400. (Tyrone, Ircl. 
Coalialand, vtl. nr. Stewartstown, in colliery dist., co. 
Coalville, vtl. Leice'tcrsh., Eng., nr. Ashby-de>la- 
Zouch, p. 18,550. 

Coanza, R. m Lower Guinea, Portug. W. Africa 
(U» 111.) ; enters AtUuitir b of S.'iii Paulo. 
Coatbridge, colliery and iron mitg. t. Laoarksh., 
Scotl , p. ^.287. 

Coatesville, 7'(7r. of Chester co., on Brandywine Creek, 
Penn., U.S.A. ; boiler works, p. 6,400. 

Coban, r. Guatcm.-ila, (*fiu. America; coffee and 
Peruvian bark trade, p. iB.ixy. 

Cobar, r. ,m Robinson cu., N.S.W. ; copper mining, 
p. 6,ocKi. [N. Cent Africa. 

Cobbe, or Kubbe, cap. of Egyptian terr. uf Darfur, 
Cobija,/<r;/iii Chili, prov. Atacaina. p 3.10a 
Coblenz, ur Cobientz, c. strongly fortified at Junction 
of Mo^fllc and Khiiie, Germany, hrlt[rs. of Eighth 
Army C orps ; wine trade and piano factories, p, 56,000 
Cobourg, /or/ on L. Ontario, Canada, cap. uf North- 
umhcriciiul, co. ; car works, etc., p 5,000. 

Coburg, f. and duckj^ (part of Saxe-Cobufg-Gotha', 
Germany, old c.istic, flourishing iiidiistrios. p. 23,50 
also vil. .uid coinict prison at Mern Crock, n* 
Melbourne, Victoria. Jji. r,7x). 

Cocalgne, t. in Hew Brunswick, m.Shediac. Kent co., 
Cocanoda,, spt, Godavan dist. Madras*. India; xice- 
clcanmg mills, flouri dung trade, p. 48,500. 
Cochabamba, cfe/. Bolivia, area 21,438 sq. m., p. 
3^,ono; cap. t of .same name, p. 40,000 (al^ calh.d 
Oroixrsa), fine cathedral. 

Cocliin, on Malabar coast, Madras, p. 18,000; also 
native State S. TndU, feudatory to Madras, area 
1,369 sq. m., n. 83 o , cmx >; pnnei^ products, riue, 
cocoanuts, pepper, coflcc, c^c. 

Cochin China (33,000 sq. m., p. 9,900,000). name 
formerly applied to the whole E. part of Indu-Chu'.i, 
but now limited to b'rench col. in the 5 E. of ti u 
pen. ; rice, silk, cotfee, etc. ; cap. Saigon. 
Cockenzle, rpl. m ca Hadduigton, Scotl., nr. Presion- 
pans on Firth of Forth, p. 3 , 4 ha [ironworks, p. 5.2'^, 
Cockermouth, l. on R. Derwent, Cumberland, Eiig.» 
Cockpen, colliery 'irf/. Midlothian, Scotl.. p. 5,000. 
Cofxa l5lands.~(Sce Keeling.) 

Codogno, i. nr. Lodi prov,. Milan, N. Italy; chief 
mart for Parmesan cheese, p, I’a.ooo (terr., p. 3.40'j- 
CoSeeviIle, f. in Kans;vs, U.S A.,' .adjommg Indsm 
Cogreeshall, r. Essex, Eng., on R. Blarkwaier, p. 5,71,1. 
Cognills Creek, 1. in Talbot co., Victoria, 1x4 in. 

W.N. W. of Melboiinie. p a.450. 

Cognac, t. dep. Cliarente, France, on R. Chaienie, 
centre for famous bran^ clisL, p. 19,51x1. 

Cohasset, l. m Mass., U.S.A., nr. the Bay, p. s.tSo. 
Cohoes, r. of Albiny co.. N.Y. State, U.S.A., on 
Hudson R , hosiery nwiuit. , p 2.1.709. 

Coimbatore, disi. Madra<t Pre!»,, liidi.i. area 7.8^0 sq. 
nu* p. 2,350,000 ; agr., timber, etc. ; also t. 011 Noyel 
R . Clip, of disi., p. 54 . 000 - 

Coimbra, c. cnp. of Ifoira prov., Portugal ; wine- 
growing, aarthenware uianuf ; p. 19,000. 

Coire, or Chur, tap. of Swiss canton Orisons, the 
Roman “ C urui RliJCtorum." [dist , p. S.5,jo 

*CoIac, r. on L., C., in X'lcloria, nr. Melbourne; fertile 
Colchagua, /m* Cliili, S. America, area 3,787 sq. m., 
p. 160,000 ; stock-raising ; cap. San Fernaudo. 
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Coldiester, sJU. Essex. Eng., on R, Colne, oyster 
fisheries, p. 43.4^ ; also on L. Champlain, Vennon:, 
U.S.A.. n. 5.500. 

Cold Haroour, vil. of Hanover co., Vir^^lnia, U.S. A. ; 

battles between Grant and l<ee, 1864. [Zi375> 

Cfddstream, t. Berwicksh., Seotl., on R. Tweed, p. 
Ct^dwater, /. cap. of Branch, co. Miclii];an, U.S.A. ; 
p. 6,48a [Fcrsante, p. iS.ooa 


Colebere^ fort. s^t. in Prussia, prov. Pomerania, on R. 
Coleford, e. Forest of Dean, Gloucester, Eni;.. p. 4.387> 
Colenso, vtl. on Tiig'el.'i R.,' Natal, threat battle, Dec. 


c^, spe. on Bann R., Ulster, Ireland, p. 7.000. 
Colesberg:, i. in stock-raising dist., N. of C. Colony, 
nr. Orange R. [nnnghain, p. 8,75a 

Coleshill, nikt. t. Warwicksh., Eng., xo m. N.E. Bir* 
Colima, c. state, and vol. on P.icific coast, Mexico ; c. 
on Colima R., in fertile valley, p. 19,000 ; state, area, 
8,973 SQ- P' ^5>ooo ; agr. and stock-raising ; voL 
(30 ni. N.E. 01 c.) alt. 12,685 ft. 

Cou, (« so. m.) Hebrides, Argyllsh., W. Scotl. 
Colie di Val d^Elsa, e. lu prov. Siena, Tuscany, Italy ; 

ironworks ; p. 6,00a [U.S. A., p. 7.80a 

College Point, dor. of New York c., 011 Flushing U^, 
Collingwood, /. Sinicoe co.. Out., Canada, on L. 
Huron, dro dock, etc., p. 5,750; also a populous 
suburb of Melbourne, Victoria, a 87,50a 
Collinsville, c. IlL. U.S. A., 12 ni. E. St. Louis, p. 4.000. 
CoUumpton, t. nr. Exeter, Devon, Eng. ; p.ipcr mills ; 

C^'mar, V. cap. Up. Alsace, Germany; textile indus- 
tries, wine-growiiig ; p. 37.000. 

Colmenar, r, nr. Malag.i, bpain ; sm. maniif. ; p. 5.000. 
Colmonell, pic. vti. ui Ayrsh., Scotl., on R. Stmehar. 


p. 8 , 25 a. 

Colnln-ook, wV. Bucks, Eng , nr. Wraysbiirj% p. x.soa 

Colne, niflg. e. H. I .ancs, Hng., p. 35.693 ; abo name 
of K.*s m Essex, Herts, Yorks, and Gloucestersh. 

Colxiey Hatch, t>il. Middlesex. Eng., 6m. N. London; 
large lunatic asylum. 

Cologne, iiiftg. t. Italy, 19 m. from Verona, p. 8.oex». 

Cologne, c. and s/t. strongly lort., on R. Rhine, cap 
Rhen, Prussi.i, magnificent cathe<ir.il with spires 515 
it. in height, p. 516,167. Import tradeaiuluulustrms. 

Cologno, /. Lonilwrdy. Italy, nr. Bcrg.imo, p. 

Colombes, T'l/. •iiid rusidcntJ. dcp. Seme, Fr.jncc, 
nr. ^ris, p. xo.ooo. 

Colombey, vif. nr. Meta m Lorraine ; here, in 1870, 
Steinmetz checked the Freiicli under Baraino 

Colombia. (504,773 sq. m., p. 4.000,000), RtfubUc of S. 
America, comprising 9 states and 6 territories, 
formerly known as New Granada, great mineral 
wealth; cap. Bogota (^.7.'.). (tea, p. 160,000. 

Colombo, cap. ancl chief port of Ceylon ; groat trado in 

Colon, or Aspinwall, t. on Atkintic side of Isth .ind 
Canal of Fanama, ui Colombia Repub., burnt down 
in rev. of 1S85, p. 5,000: also t. in Cuba. prov. 
Matanzas sugar-planting centre, p S.o'xi. 

Colonia Uruguayan (p s,8co), and dcp. on the R. L. 
Plata, area 1,969 sq m., j). 97.500. 

Colonna Cape, most S. pt, oi Attica, Greece. 

Colonsay, isl. of the Inner Hebrides, Scotl., 8 m. long, 
ecclesiastical antiquities. 

Colorado, R. formed by union or Grand ancl Green R ’s 
(2,000 ni. long, navigable fm 6rK> m.) in W. of N. 
America, with wond. cailon. ent. G. of Cnliforina ; 
also R. (900 m.) ui Texas, U.S. A., iloivs to C. of 
Mexico. 

Colorado {to 3,92S sq. ni., p. S40.ooo) rich mining state. 
Rocky Mtn. region, U.S.A. ; cap. Denver (y x>.) 

Colorado Springs, "ivat.pl.. Col., U.S.A., on Fontaine 
qui BouLlle R., 64 m. S. Denver ; p. 29,078. 

Coltneas, par. in N Lanark. Scotl , ironwurkit p. 3.300. 

Columbia, cap. of S. Carolina, U S A., burned 18G5, 
p. 86,319: also mftg. f. Penns., U.S.A., p. 13,500; 
also c. Ill Missouri, seat of State University, p. ^410; 
also t. on Duck R., Tennessee, p. 6.740 ; also R. 
(z,4oo m.) on Pac. slope of N. America, sometimes 
caned the Oregon, rising in the Rockies. 

Columbia, British.— (See British Columbia ) 

Columbia, District of (78 sq. in.), on left bank of 
Potomac R., contains Washington, the federal cap. 
of U.S.A. 

Columbus, state of Ohio, U.S.A., maflg. and rly. 


centre, p. 181.511 ; also name of smaller t.'s in Ga., 
Ind., Mns,, and Tex., U.S.A. [p. 5,000. 


Italy, p. 0,73a [formerly called V.iiladolid, p. 12,000. 
omayagua, e. Honduras Rmmblic, C. Americ.i, 
ombaconum, c. in delta of Cauvery K., Tanjorc 


Comayagua, 

Combaconumi 

di>,t , Madras, India, p. 59,rx _ 

Comilla, or Kunulla, t. 111 Tippera dist. of Bengal, 
liidi.1, p. T5,cvx> 

Comine& t. partly on French and partly on Belgian 
side of R. Lys ; p. of French t. (in dep. N^), 
7.000: of Belgian t. (in E. Flanders). 4>74o. 

Comlso, t. in Syracuse prov., Sicily, fine medicinal 
spring, the fabled " Bath of Diana,*'^ porcelam manu- 
facty. ; p. 35, 50a fp. i8.ooa 

Commentrey, niin. t. Allier dep., France, nr. Moulins; 

Como, c. (p. 40,000), silk industry, at foot of the Alps, 
N. Italy ; also be.'iutiful L. (35 m. long), lioth in the 
prov. of Como, area 1,050 sq. iii., p. 580,00a 

Comorin. Cape, S. most pt. of India. 

Comoro Isis., French grou]) between N. Madagascar 
and African cst. : total area 760 sq. m., u. 70,oc<o, 

Compassberg, nUn. ui Cape Colony, Graaf Rejmet 
dist.. alt. 8,500 ft. 

Compiegne, t, dep. Oise, on R. Oise, France ; famous 
casilc ; sugar mills, hosiery manuf., etc., p. i7,ocx3. 

Compton, name r>f numerous pars, in Britain ; also a 
dist. on Coatirook R., Quebec, Canad.i. 

Comrie, on R. F..irn, vtf. co. Perth, Scot!., p. 1,745. 

Concarneau, t. den. Finisterre, France, on isl. nr. 
Quimper; s<iltcd fish anil preserve trade, p. 5,500. 

Concepcion, c. (p. 50,000) and frov. (3.535 sq. m., 
p. 188.000) of Clith ; also t. Bolivia, p. 8,400 ; also t. 
in Paraguay, p. 15.000; also t. m Hayti, p. 3,200; also 
t. on Uruguay K., Entre Rios prov., Argentina, 
p. 15,000. 

Conception Bay, inlet on E. coast of Newfoundland, 
N VV ofSt Joliii’s. 

Conception, Cfape, on coast of California. 

Concord, t. Mass, USA, literary centre, p, 6,000; 


.ilso t., p. 21,497, on Merrimac R., cap. of New Hamp- 
shire, U.S A ; also t. on Rocky K., N. Carolina, 
U.S. A., p. 8,500. 

Concordia, e, Kansas, U.S A., on Republican R., p. 
4,000; also t. in Italy, prov. Modena, p. 10,000; also 
t. on R. Uri^uay. Argentina, p. z4.5oa 

Condamine, R. m E. Australia, trib. of Darling R. 

Conde, t, dep. Nord, France, on R. Scheldt, nr. 


ConegUano, t N.E. Italy, nr. Treviso, p. 9,500. 

Con^ Island, po)). -wat.pl. on Long Isl., N.Y., U.S.A., 
5 m. long, a mile wide; comprises Manhattan Beach, 
Brighton Beach, West Brighton, and West End. 

Con^eton, t, E. Cheshire, Eng., manuf. silks, ribbons, 
etc., p. 11,310. 

Congo, greatest R. (estimated length 3,000 m.) in 
Africa, with its numerous tnbs.) ; drains 1,500,000 sq. 
m., navigable from sea to Matioli, and above the 
Rapids and Falls ; estuary, 7 to 10 ni. wide. 

Congo, Portuguese AW. Africa, comprising Kabinda 
terr. and Northern Angola ; chf. t. Rabinaa, on the 
coast, 35 ra. from mouth of Congo R. 

Congo Free State (900,000 sq. ni. ). p. variously estimated 
at from 14,000,000 to 30,000,000), recugiiiserl as a 
sovereign power in 1885, under rule of the King of 
the Belgians. Congo and tnbs. form over 10,000 m. 
navigable waterways ; chf. tn«., Boina on the Congo^ 
and Leopoldville on Stanley Pool. 

Congo, French.— (See French Congo.) 

Coni, or Cunio, praru. of Piedmont. N. Italy, area 
3,755 sq. m., p. 670.000; cap. Coni, nr. Turin, p. 
r3,aoa [the Eng. Lake dist., alt. 8.575 

Coniston Old Man, mtn. at head of L. Conlston, in 

Coniston Water, N. Lancashire. Eng., 6 m. S.W. 


of Ambleside, length 5} 
Conjevaram, or Kanchlir 


City " of S. India ; p. 47.3oo. 

Con Lough, CO. Mayo, W. Ireland. 
Connau^t, prcni. w. Irel. (6.863 ' 
embracing co.'s Galway, Mayo, S 


Iverum, c, Madras, the “ Holy 


q. m., p; ^,oock 
1^. Leitmn, and 
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Roccommon : was a distinct kingdom till the reienof 
Henry I. of England 

Conneaat, t. in Ashtabula co., on L. Erie, Ohio, 
i;.S.A.. good liarbour, p. 7,500. 

Connecticut (4.990 >Q* m., d 1,300,000). most S. of the 
six New Eng. States, U.S.A. ; copper and brass 
mills, textile and other factories, cotton, silk, and 
agr. Hartford, on R. Connecticut, Is the cap., New 
Haven the largest c. 

Connecticut, J?. (49 m.), flows S. between Vermont 
and New Hainpsn. through Mass, and Conn, to Long 
IsL Sound, U.^A. 

ConneUavUlei i. in Fayette co., Penn., U.S.A. ; colliery 
region ; p. 7,50a 

Conneinaim, mtiis. dist, W. of Ireland, in co. Galway, 
many lakes and bon. [Whitewater R., p. 7,900. 
Conneraville, In Fayette co.. Penn., U.S.A.. on 
Conantt, on Jl. Derwent, co. Durham, Eng. ; colliery 
and ironworks dlst., p. 11,309. 

Conahobocken, t. in Montgomery co., Penn., U.S. A., 
on Schuylkill R., p. 6,000. 

Constance, old c. Baden, Germany, on Rhine, where 
It leaves L.ike C., p. 33,000. 

Constance L., or "the Swabian Sea,** between Switz. 
and Germ., 45 m. long, 9 in. broad, area 307 sq. in. ; 
K. Rhine flows through. 

Constanta, or Kustendji, .r//. of Roumania. on the 
Black Sea, the anc. Tonii ; fav. wat. pi. ; p. 13,000. 
Conatantia, wine dtst. of Cape Colony. S. Africa, nr. 

Rondesbcsch. [agr. ; p. 11.000 

Constantlna, r. Andalusia. N. of Seville prov.. mainly 
Constantine, c. and of £. Algeria, standmg 
3,130 ft. high on a rock ; thriving trade and industries ; 
PhilipneviUe is its port. p. 53,000 (nearly 3^000 
French) 

Constantinople, ea/. and chf. of Turkey at S. 
entrance to the Bosphorus. Turkish t. (Stamboul) 
and Christian subs. (Galatea and Pera) sep. by the 
"Golden Horn." «Thc anc. Byzantium. Magiuf. 
mosque of St. Sophia ; p. nearly 1,350.000. 
Constantlnov, /. in Russia, govt. Volhynia, nr. 
Zhitomir; p. 16,500. 

Converaano, industrl. c. S. Italy, prov. Bari; p. 13,00a 
Conway, or Aberconway, 1//. (one of the Cariurvon 
boroughs) in Camarvoii&liire, N. Wales; wat. pL 
(p. 5,343) at mouth of R. Conway, nr. Great Orine’s 
Head. 

Cooch Behar, native state, Bengal, India, nr. 
Darjeeling; area 1,307 sq. m., p. 605,000; cap. 
Cooch Behar, on R. Torsha, p. xo,ooo; suffered 
severely from earthquake in 18^. 

Cook, dist. in North Queensland, area, 25,000 sq. m. 
Cook, mtM. (13,350 ft.) highest point in S. Alps, nr. 
Canterbury, New Zeulaiul. 

Cookham,/or. nr,Maidenlic.id, Berks., Eng., p. t3,oox. 
Cook Inlet, (aoo m. Ions) on S. coast of Alaska. 
Cook Isis., or Hervey Arch» Bnt. grou]i (Karatonga, 
etc.) in S. Pacific, 700 m. S.u. of Samoa. 

Cookes Peak, tntn, [(4,330 ft.) in Grant co.. Now 
Mexico, nr. Deniing. [15 to 18 m. wide. 

Cook Strait, cAau. between N. and S. islands, of N.Z., 
Cookstown nikt. /. co. Tyrone, Ireland, p. 3,95a 
Cooktown, in N. Queensland, at mouth of 

Endeavour R., pearl fishery and iiiinmg dist., p. 3,000. 
Coolgardie, gold mining t. (ji. 5,000) and dts/. 

(p la.onri), W. Australia. CSfZS? ft* 

Coolin Mts., in IsL of Skye, Scutl., highest peak, 
Coomossle (Kumaxi), former ro;». of Asli.inti, Africa, 
124 m. N.W. of Cafie Coast Castle, now But. terr. 
Coonoor, sanatan'um (6,000 ft. above sea-level) in 
Nilgin Hills, S. India. 

Cooper’s Creek, or Barcoo, an inland of Queens- 
land and S. Australia, in copper-ininmg dist. 

Coopers town, t. 011 K. Susquehanna, Nev' York, 
U.S.A., p 3.ooa 

Coorg,/rw. S. India, subordinate to the Govr.-Genl. 
through tlie Resident 'of Mysore, lymg on the 
Western Gliats : area z.583 sq. m., forest and coffee 
plantations p. 180,000, cap. of Meikara. 

Coorooiw, The, a lagoon or long tongue of land on 
coast ofS. Australia. 

Cooiiu R. (350 m.) in Georgia and Alabama, U.S. A. 
Coos Bi^, on the coast of Oregon, U.S.A. 
Cootuaundra, /. N.S.W., 353 m. S. Sydney, p. a,5oa 


Cootehill, mkt. r. 00. Cavan, Ireland, nr. Bdlamont 
forest, p. a,ooa 

Copeland Isis., group off N.W. co'ist of ca Down, 
Ireland, at entrance to Belfast Lough. 

Copenhscen, ch. /err and of Denmark on E. 
coast ofZeeland Is., strongly fortified ; p. (with subs.) 

Cop^no, t. In Lecce prov., S. Italy, p. 6,00a 
Ciqdapo, 11.500) and X. mprov. Atacama, Chili, 

several times overwlielmed by earthquakes; also 
volcano in Andes range, alt. 17,000 ft. 

Coppermine, X. in N.W. Terr., Canada (300 m.), flows 
N. into Arctic Ocean. [W. of Mount St. Elias. 
Copper R., or Atna R., in Alaska, flowing to Pacific 
Cimperopodla, nnning t. in Calaveras co., California, 
U.S. A., p. 4,50a [Warkworth. 

Coqiltet, X. (40 m.) and ft/. Northumberland, Eng., nr. 
Coqulmbo, s/t. (p. zo,ooo) and /fw. of Chili on the 
Aigentiiie border, copper-mining dist. 

Coru Sea, i»rtofthe Pacific Ocean, extending from 
the New Hebrides 10 Australia, [duction. p. 43,00a 
Corato, c. prov. Bari, S. Italy, olive and wine pro- 
Corazon, m/n. In the Andes of Ecuador, alt. 15,871 ft. 
Corbeil, industrl. dep. Seine-et-Oise, France, on R. 
Seine, p. 7.500. 

Corbetts, t. iir. Milan in N. Italy, p. 5,87a 
Corbie, /. nr. Amiens, dep. Somme, France, p. 5,00a 
Corbridge, t., Eng., on the Tyne, nr. Hexham, p. s,ioa 
Cordillera, Spanish name of Mt*t. cham, frequently 
applied to the Andes. 

Cordoba, c. (p. Hu.ooo) and agr. /ro7/. (area. 63,160 sq. m., 
p. 572,000). Argentina ; also t. State of Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, p 6,00a 

Cordova, prov. in Andalusia, Spain (5,300 sq. m., p, 
450,000), agr., olives, vines, live-stock; also c., cap. 
of prov. on R. Guadalquivir ; cathedral, formerly one 
of the most sacred mosques of the Mohammedans, 
leather and other factories, p. 67,000. 

Corea (93,000 sq. m., p, variously estimated at 8,000,00a 
to 16,000.000), pen. £, Asia, extending between 
Yellow Sea and Sea of Japan ; formerly tributary to 
China, now under the influence of the Mikado. 
CorelUt, t. Navarre, Spam; liquorice, oil mills, dis- 
tilleries, p. 6.00a [Dutch Guiana. 

Corenton, X. (400 in.) in America, sefiarating Bnt. and 
Corfe castle, r. Dorsetsb., l’.nL'.,nr. Warebani.p 1,8781 
Corfu, the lirgest ami must N. of Inni.in l&l!>„ Greece, 
area 274 sq, m., p. i35,ixx>, mnuntainous, olives, wine ; 
al!a> Corfu, spt. t., tlie cap., p. 18,00a (UtSoa 

Corigliaiio, industrl. t. prov, Cosenza, S. Italy, p. 
Corinaldo, /. in the Marches, nr. Ancona, Italy, p.6,im 
Coringa, pert at mouth of Godavari K., M.^dras, India, 
p. 6,00a J(dist.) 4.460. 

Corinna, goldfield dtst. on R. Bicman, Tasmania, p. 
Corinth, c. Greece, m Isth. of Connth, across which a 
ship canal lias been cut, p. 4.5ix>. Occupies a site 
3 111. distant from the anc. classic cit>', destroyed by 
an carthnii,-ike in 1B58. Abo a t. in Alcorn co., 
Mississippi, U.S.A., p. 4,000. 

Corinth, Isthmus of, divides the Sarnnic G. from the 
G. of Corinth, Greece. [Republic, p. 2,00a 

Coiinto, t. in Nicaragua, on the Pacific, chf. port uf the 
Cork, CO. Ireland, largest and most S., area 2,890 sq.m., 

E 391,130, agr., fisheries ; cap. Cork, c. on the H. 
ee, p. 76.633. • [steamers. 

Cork Harbour, /err q/'ca// (Queenstown) fur Atlantic 
Corleone, industrl. t, Palermo, Sicily, p. 18,000. 
Cometo Tarqufnia, / nr. Civita Vccchia, in prov. 

Rome, Italy , Elrusciin antiquities ; p. 7.500. 
Corning, t. in tobacco-growing dist., N.Y. State, 
U.S.A., on R. Chemung, p. 13.000 
Cornplanter, ttmmhtp of Petui., U.S.A., contains Oil 
city, etc. ; p. x 1,200. 

Cornwall, ca (area 1.357 sq. m . p In S.W. 

Eng., nch in tin and other minerals, extreme pt. 
Lmicls End, co. t Bodmin; also t. prov. Out, 
Canada, on St. Lawrence R. ; p. 6,750. 

Comwallia Islands, Arctic O., Brit. N. America, 
east of Datfiiirst [New York State, U.S. A. 

Cornwall-on-thc-Hudson, ivat. pt. in Orange co. 
Coro, t. Venezuela, cap. of Falcon state, nr. the B. of 
Coro, r*. 10.000. [mines, p. 9,54a 

Corocoro, t. Bolivia, dep. La Pay, copper and silver 
Coromandel Coast, H. coast of Madias Pres., India. 
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Corona, sm. t. In Now York State, U.S.A.. p. 9,750; 
also viL m Italy, nr. Verona; battle between French 
m\d Austrians, 1797. 

Coronation Gulf, arm of Arctic O. e x t r eme point N. 

Canada, discovered }ay Franklin. {^,ooe. 

Corpus Cfafisti, Neuces co., Texas, U.S.A., p. 
Correggio, /. of Emilia, Italy, cheese and hats, p. 
(coiuniune) 15,000. 

Corrkze, mountainous drp. S. Cent. France, awa 
x,373 sn. m., p. 305.000, agr., rats., etc., cap.TuTle. 
Como, Lough, L. co. Caiwny, and Mayo, Ireland, 
area 68 sq, in. ; R. Corrib Ihtws from it into Atlantic. 
Corrientes, trading/arr (p. 17.000), at June, of Parana 
and Paraii>uay K., cap. of prov. 01 C. Argentina, 
area (of ptov.) 39,579 sq. m., fanning; p. 080,000. 
Corrlevreckan, between Jura and Scar^jia 1.. 

, Scotl. 

Corriskan, L. in Skye, Scotl., nr. Portree. 

Corry, c. of Erie co., Fennsyl., U.S.A., oil region, p. 
Corsniun, mkt. t. Wilts, Eng., nr. Ciiippenham, p. 
3.^o> 

Coraiea (3.368 sq. m., p. abt. 300.000), Fr. Ld. in 
Mediterr. agr., iruit, and wine growing ; cap. Ajaccio, 
birthpl. of Napoleon. (growing, p. g,soa 

Corsicana, t. Texas, U.S.A., cap. Navarro co., cotten* 
Corsill Point, on W. coast of Wigtownsh., SentU 
Contorphine, vil. -nr. Edinburgh, ScotL, p. x.aoa 
Corte, t, nr. the centre of Corsica ; com, wine and 
marble quarries ; p. 6.00a [U.S.A., p. jo,cioa 

Cortland, industrL t. on Tioughnioga K., N.Y., 
Cortuni^ t, Tuscany, Cent. Italy, nr. Perugia; silk 
factories ; p. aaooa 

Corunna, spt. on N.W. coast of Spain, and cap. 0/ 
agr. and mining prov. (area 3,078 sq. ni., p. 63X.490I 
of same name, mpoit trade ; p. 45,000 ; victory and 
death of Sir John Moore, 180^ 

Corvo, isl. most N. of the Azores. [Bala, p. 3,850. 
Corwen, mkt. /. on K. Dee. Merioneth. Wales, nr. 
Cos, is/, sep. fr. Cape Krio, Asia Minor, by a narrow 
strait, p. io,aoa (severely from earthquakes ; p. s3,ooa 
Coaenxa, Industii. r. m CaUhria, S. Italy, suffered 
Coshocton, industrL t. on Muskingum R., Ohio, 
U.S.A., p. 6,75a [p. 9,000. 

Cosne, 4 on K. Loire, Cent. France; pottery, etc; 
Cossacka, Country of the Don, govt, of Russia, N.H. 

of the sea of Azof, area 61,497 tn., p. x,5oo,ooa 
Cosaelr, or Kosseir, sj^t. bgypt, on the Red Sea. 

Costa Rica (18,400 sq. in., p. 3^0.000), republic in 
South Cent. America; agr^ coffee, and banana 
cult.; cap. San Jos^. 

Ce«wJg|/, nr. Aulialt, Germany, on R. Ellie. p. 6.30a 
CAte tPOr, mtns. (highest pt. 1,968 ft.) and dep. in E. 
France, traversed by S. Sadiie, area 3,383 sq. m., p. 
361,000; cap. Dijon, 

Catentin,/r». in N. France, 50 m. long ; Cherboiug, 
at its extremity, is only 80 in. irom Portsmouth. 
C6tes-du-Nord, agr. dej>. Brittany. W. France, area 
2,787 sq. ni., p. 610,000; cap. St. Brieuc. 

Cdtnen, t. on K. Zittau, Anhalt, Cennany, beet<root 
sugar industry, p. 19,000. 

Cotm, R. (65 m.) ui S. Wales, trib. of the Towy. 
Cotopaxi, nttn. (alt. 19,6x3 ft.) in the Andes of 
Ecuador, nr. Quito ; loftiest act. vol. in the world. 
Cotrone, ftd. t. and* spt, Catanzani, S. Italy; good 
trade in wine, olive oii. etc. ; p. lo^ooa 
Cotswold Hills, W. Engl., beiwueu Lr. Severn and 
Up. Thames, highest pt. i,ou6 ft ; line slieep 
pasturage. (niacliinery, p. 4o,ocx). 

Cottbus, industrL t. on R. Spree, Pnasi.i, clo^h and 
Council Bluffs, c. on the R Missouri, Jowa, U.S.A . 

railway depot and inanuL ; p. 3o.'X)n 
Coupar AnguSf mkt. f. nr. rm-ih, co 's rsrth and 
b'orlar., Scotl. ; p. 2,005 

Courbevoie, /. on the R. Seine, nr. Fans, residentuil 
suburb of the cap ; p. 26,000. 

Courcelles, r. in Hamault prov., Belgium ; colYiery 
dLst., linen factories ; p 16.000. 

Couriand, Russ., pnv. on Baltic, area 1^^500 sq in., 
p. 750.OU0: agr., manut., and maritime mdustnes; 
cap. Mittau. 

Courtral, /. on R. L3'S, West Flanders, Belgium ;‘ 
linen factories ; j). 34,500. Battle of tlie Spurs, ijo2. 
Coutauces, t. in Lotentin pen., N. b'runce, nr. 
Cherbourg ; p. 8,500. 


Coventry, mftg. f. N. Warwicksh., Eng. Formerly 
fiinuus for Its nlibon iiianuf., iioy cliief oentre of 
cycle trade in Engl. ; p. 106,377. 

CovilhAo, /. m Bi‘ira prov., l^tiigal, nr. Guards ; cloth 
factories; p. 16,40a [opposite Cinnnnati ; p 53,270. 
Covington, iiulustl. c. on Ohio R., Kentucky, ITlS.A. ; 
Cowbndge, t. co. Glam., S. Wales, nr. Cardiff; p. 

t,i 67. [Scotl ; p. 14,029, 

Cowdenbeath, mining t. near Dunfcmilinc, co. Fife, 
Cowes, W. (p. 0,635) and £. (p. 4,660), wat pi. on N. 
coist 1. of Wight, Eng., on both sides of esttwry of 
Medina R , headquarters of Koy.il Yndit Club. 
Cowpen, cst. umil t. nr. Morpeth, Northumbeiland, 
til"., p. iK,oor» 

Cowpens, va. .Sp.nrtenhurg. co., S Carolina, U.S A. ; 
Bntish defeated here by Gciil. Morgan in tlie Rvvoln 
tion, T781. (.Sydney, ft. 8,9x1. 

Cowra, Agr. anti mining disf. of N.S W., 219 m W. of 
Cracow, cap Aur.trinii prov. Galiaa Formerly cap. 
of Poland, strong foxtress, unrversity, impt, m'anui ; 

p Q2,ut)0. 

Cradock, t, in Cape Colony, wool trade ; p. 8,500, 

Crail. spt. in Fife. Scotl., nr. St Andrews, j>. x.oiSa 
Craiova, t. in KnutnaTiia and rap. rff Little WaVUichia , 
good trade in a'»T. prorl. ; p. 46.000. 

Cramlington, t. ur. Newcastle, Northumberland. Eng., 
P 6.376 

Cramond, vtt. on Firth of Forth, 'Scotl.. nr. Edinburgh ; 

p 3,900. fnr Melbourne. Victiwia, p. 263'^ 

Cranbome, e. in N E. Dorset, t'lij, , n 2 Bixi; alvo* t. 
Cranbrook, mkt t in Weald of Kent, Eng . p 4,340. 
Cranston, industl. t. in Providence co., Rhode Is)., 
U S A., p 7i,To7 

Crathie and Braemarj pars Aberdeen«.li , Scotl , 
adjoining llalmor.il t astU* and Abergeldie Castle 
estates. fp. 1,750 ; Edward lll.'s victory, 1346. 

Cr6cy, w/. Somme ifei* , N. Fiance, nr. Ablieville. 
Crediton, mkt t nr. Exeter, Devon, Fng , p. 3.640 
Creede, /. in vHver mining <list. of ColonuJo, u.S.A., 
destroyed by fire in iHgt : fires, p. x.ooo 
Crefeld, busy mftg t Rhine Prov , Prussia ; velvet 
and silks; p. 107,000 (nmiuii. ; p. xo.ooo. 

Creil, r rm K Oise, nr. Beauvais, France ; machinery 
Cremona, r on R. Po, V. Italy. 51 m from Mdan , 
import, bilk and iron industries ; p. 38,500 
Cresiton, t. rm the high prairie, Union co., Iowa, 
U..S A., p 7.800. Imimng dis*-.. p. 5,00.1 

Cre&wick, bor of co, Talbot, Virtona. in agr? and 
Crete (aTe.a 3,377 sq. m., p 310.173), isl m E. Mcdit ; 
since the Balkan War fMtt oi the Hellenic Kingdom , 
60 m from nearest pt. in (ireece OHier cities,' Carca 
and Retimo. Cap CandU, esuorts fruit, oil, etc. 
Creuse, dcp. Cent. France, area 2,1*4 sq 111., p 
280,000; .igr., etc.; cap. liueret. 

Creuaot, Le, t. 5ta6ne-et-1.oire dcjit., France ; large 
ordn.ince works; p. 31, oca 

Crevillente, t. 20 in. W. of Alicante, Spam, in wtne, 
wheat, and fruit dist , p 10.800. 

Crewe, t (L. and N.W.K ) Uheshirr;. Eng, n 44.970. 
Crewkerne, mkt. /. .Somerset, Eng , nr. 1 auirton , 
ft 3,939. 

Cnccieu, wat. pi.. Cardigan R , N Wales, p. i.ytC 
CrickhuvrelL mkt. t. on R. Usk, Brecon, .S. Wales ; 
p. 1,400. 

Cricklade, mkt, t. on R. Thames, N. Wilts, Eng., p. 

(including W» Hit ton Bassettl 11,004. 

Crieff, t. and buimner resort, 011 K. Earn, I'cith, Scotl., 
p 5,571 [Zealand. 

Criflei, mtns. gold-mining dist. in Pisa range, Ne^v 
CriUon, mtn. in Alaska, U.S.A., alt. 13.500. 

Crimea (soo by 125 m.) Russi.in ptn. between Black 5. 
and $. of Azof, campaign i854-<5 between Russia and 
the allied forces of Turkey, Britain. France, and 
Sardimn was chiefly fought out here (Alina, Balaclava, 
.ind Se1>a.stopol) ; p 5iio,< 'xi, mainlv Malumiedans. 
Cnmmitzehuu, t. nr. j^wickau, Saxony ; woollen cloth 
factories, p. 23,00a 

Crinan Canal, across pen. of Cantyre, S.W. Scotl , 
connecting Loch Gilp with the Atlantic. 

Cripple Creek, mining t. of El Paso co., Colorado, 
U.S.A.. p. To.5oa 

Croaghpatrick (2,510 ft.) mtns. co, Mayo, W. Irefkmd. 
Croatia (x6,4T7 8q. in., p. nearly 2.500,000), a Danubian 
prsyv. (fuel. Slavonia) of Hungary, partly mountainous, 
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' paitW Bgr. ; Cap. Aeratn, Turldah Croatia (to the 
S.£.r, is now incliulecrut Bosnia. 

Crocomle R.— Limpopo.) 

Cronuuty, t. firtK. (and tonii. a co.) of N.E. ScotL (in 
i8^ united to Ross) ; p. (of burgli), 5,638. 

Cromefi wat.^. on Norfolk coast. En^.. p. 4.074. 
Crompton* mfte'. t, nr. Oldham. Lancs., £ii|f.,p. 14.756. 
Cronmdt, s 0 . (stron(;ly fort.) on an isL in G of FuilaiKl. 

Chief fion and naval stii. of Kussbi, p. 6o.ooa 
Crooldiaven, fishery mi. on rocky coast of co. Cork. 
Ireland. 

Crookston* t. on Red Lake R., Polk co.. Minnesota, 
U.S.A.. p 5.800. 

Cvoaby, or Great Crosby, w«/. //. nr. Liverpool, 
>a.a 74 . 

CroSKn, t on the Oder, Prussia ; brisk trade, p. 8,420. 
Cross Fell, mtn. in Cumberland, Eiijr , <>n E. border 
of CO., ait. 2,930 ft. (Line , Kii^., p. 3 .^vjo. 

Croorland, or Croyland, nikt. i., with anc. afibey, 
Croarle, t. in Liiicolnshh-e, Eng., nr. confluence ot R.'s 
Don and Trent, p. 2,653. 

Croydon, residential i. Surrey, nr. London, Eng:.. 
P‘ i<^i559 i gold-mining region in (Queensland, 
zao m. E. of Normanton. 

Crozet Isis., mountainous uninhabited group in S. 
Indian Ocean; Possession Isle, the highest, has a 
snowy peak exceeding 5,000 ft. alt. 

Csaba, or Bekds-Csaba, mlct. and mdiistrl. i. in Hun- 
gary, fp ni. S. W. of Grosswardein, p, 36,1x10 
Csonsraid, mkt r. in agr. dist. at junct. of R.'s Theiss 
and Koros. Hungary^ p. 23,400. 

Caorba, Lake of, tlie *' Pearl nl the T.itra ” ; extensive 
mtn. L. in Lipto county, N. Hungary, a favourite 
tourist resort. 

Cuba (area 45.000 sq. ni., p. 2,150,112), W.-most and 
Urrest of W. Iiidi.m Isis , taken from Sfiaiii by the 
United States, but later relinquished to the people 
and constitutcnl an independent rqiublic. lias rich 
cxipper mines, and produces tobacco, coffee, and 
sugar. Cap. Havana (g v ). ip. 6,00a 

Cubocao, gold-tuining iL in prov. Matto Grosso, Brazil, 
Cubango, R. S. Africa, enters L. Ngami. 

CuebuSin (or Coolia) Hllia, m 1 . of l^ye, Scod. ; 

hiebest point, Scuir-na-GiUean. 3.183 ft, 

CucKfield, mkt. /. Sussex, Eng., nr. Lewes, p. 1,899 
CnMalore, spt. on E. cai-st lndi.a, iti. Pondicliorry, S. 

Arcot div. of Madras ; good ir.ide ; p. 59,000. 
Cuddapah, t. and fiast. Madras, liidi.i, nr. the Pemar 
R. ; oottou, cloth factories ; p. 16,0001. 

Cuddeadon, t. nr. Oxford, Ltw.. p. 1,740- 
Cudegong, min t. and R. N.S.W,, co. Wellington, p. 
(dbt.) 4,a4a 

Cuenca, c. on Jucar R. (p. ii.ooo), and agr. and mining 
prov. of centl. Spam, area 6,039 sq. m., p. 250,000 ; 
also c. m Equador ; important uidustries, p. 25,000. 
Cuernavaca, cap. of Morelos State, Mexico; anc. 

Indian t. captured ^ Cortes, p. 17,000. 

Cucro. industrL t. in Texas, U.S.A., p. 3,ica 
Cueames, coal-miiung t. adjommg Mons, BeAgium, 
p. 9,000. [Medit , p. 21,000. 

Cuevas de Vena, old mkt t. in Abnervi. Spam, nr. the 
Coilera, spt. on Jucar R., Spain, m Valentia prov., 
p. xi,50o. 

Culebra. valley m.CL mtns. in Northern New Mexico, 
nr. Colorado border; also spt. of Coata Rica, fine 
harbour. (of Cinaloa, p. xu,5oo. 

CuUacan, c. Mexico, on R. of same munc, 90 m. S.E. 
Cullen, spt. and iwal burgh on Moray F., N.E. 

Scot!., one of the Elgin Burgle, p. 2,153. 

Culloden Moor, 6 in. L. of Inverness, Sooth Defeat 
ot Prince Charles Edward ui 1746. 

Cullompton, or Collumpton, mkt. t Devon, Eng., nr. 

Exeter ; paper mftg , p. 3,51x1. 

Cukosa, sm. //. on F. ol Forth, Sent!., co Perth. 
One of the Stirling Burglis. 

CuaMoa, spt e. and G. on N. coa<it Venezuela, in 
State of same name, p. of port, zs/isa 
Cuflaberland (1,515 sq. in., p. 2(5,782), bonier co. 
N.E. biiglaiid, tncludes “IJike district,” co. t. 
Carlide (g.v.). 

CumbcrlaiDd, industh r. on Poioinac R., Maryland, 
U.S.A.4P. 21.639! also rural t N.E, of Rhode IsL, 
U.S.A., p. 9,(Xio : also R., trib. of Ohio, flows 7C0 m. 
in Kentucky ; also pen. of Arctic America. 


Cumbermauld, r. in Dumbarton co., Sootl., nr* 
Glasgow, p. 1,200. (Buteshire, ScotL 

CumbrM, Grea 4 and Little, two tils, in F. of Clyde, 
Cumbrian Mtns., enclosing Eng. Lakeland in 
Cumberland, Westinoniland, and Lancashire. 
Curndfaxamarcai tfep. of Colombio, Cent. America; 
contains the Fed. cap. Bogota; area 79,691 sq. m., 
p. 500, 000 (only one-fourth whites). 

Cumnock, Old (p. 3.100). and Nefw (p. 3,840), two t.'s 
in imiuiig disc, ui Ayrsh., .Scoil. 

Cumaor, par. on tlie Oxford border of Berks, Eng., 
p. 1,200. 

Cunamulia, t. on Warrego R , Queensland, p. 2,400. 
Cundletown. /. on Manning K., N.S.W'., p. 1,560 
Cunene (or Nourse), R. (000 m.), Portiig. W. Africa, 
falls into Atlainic, 

Cuntft, cathedral r. (p. 27,000], and prov. (silk-spiniiing) 
of Fhedniont, fl. Italy. 

Cuttha, indiistrl. f. Sao Paulo, Brazil, p. 4,000. 

Cuorgne, t. nr. Ivre.-*, Piedmont, Italy, p. 3.500. 

Cupar, CO. f. Fife, Scotl., on R. Eden, one of the St. 
Andrews Burghs, p. 4,-80. 

Cura<;odi, tfl (Dutch) \V Indies, in the Caribbean 
Sea, oiT N. Coast of Veiie?iiola ; area 2x2 sq. m.. p. 
53,000. Cnttle-reariug. fruit growing, etc. ; cap. 
Willemstad. 

OdtIco, prov. of Chile, S. America, area 2,9x3 sq. m. 
p. 103.000; cap. Cunco, c. X14 m. from Santiago, 
p. 15,000. fro m. long. 

Cmifilie HafT, a lagoon of the Baltic, E. Pmsua; 
Curitba, coinmercl. c. in the Parana prov., BrazlL 

p. 30 , 000 . 

Curragh, niain co. Kildare, Ireland; laige militaiv 
camp and lace-conrse. [Ireland. 

Curragb (or Corragh Mtns.), range in co. Tyrone, 
Cuitea d'Argesd, t in Ruuni.onia, on Southern slojies 
oi the Car|jaihians ; cathedral, p. 4.250. 

Curzola, tti. and /. of Austrian Dalmatia, In the 
Adriatic ; fishuig, seaiaring, agric. ; p. (of isl.) 19,000; 
(of t.) 6,500. 

Cuaano, industrl. t. in prov. Benevento, Italy, p. 4,20a 
Cu^endun Bay, nr. Knocknacarry, co. Antnm, 
Ireland 

Cusbier, R. in co. Armagh, Ireland. 

Cuaaet, t dep. AlTier, France, nr. Vichy; famous for 
Diineral waters, p. 6,500. 

Custnzzo, v»/. of Vnona, iMly; here Au.strians 
.defeated .Sardinians, 1848, and Italians in 1866. 
CustJin. or Knestrin, t. nr. Frankfort, Prussia; 

maclunciy’ works; p. 16,500. 

Cutch (0.500 sq. zn . p. 487.500), /rw. and native state on 
N.W. coast India; suffered much in the famine of 
T8p9'i90o; also from plague; famous for silver 
filigree work and embroidery ; cap. BlinJ. 

Cutim Gundava, pnrv Bahichistar., m Orisa div , 
Bengal, India ; area, 3,633 sq. m.. p. 3,000,000; nee 
exports ; also c. cap. of Orissa, on Mahmia'li, 
p. w.ooo. 

Cuxnaven, outport of Harnhuig at the mouth of 
R Ellic, Ceriuanv ; fine harlxiur, p. 7,000. 

Cuyaba, Industrl. c. cap. of Martu Grosso prov., Brazil, 
on R. C., p. Lo.soa 

Cuyahoga, R. (85 m.) in Northern Ohio, U.S.A., flow- 
kig into L. Enc at GeveUmd ; Ciijrahniga Falls is a t. 
on the R. bank, p. 3.120. * 

Cuzco, anc. c. m tiie Andes of Peru ; once capital of 
the Incas; temple and fortress, besieged and 
sacked by Manco Inca in 1536; cathedral; p. 30,000; 
present cap. of Cuzco prov. (area 156,270 sq. m., 
p. 438.(146). 

CydimB, group of t.-ls. in the Grecian avch.; p. 

(total) 135,000 ; ch. t. Syra. [n, 4.soa 

Cynthlaxia, t. on South Licking R., Kentucky, U.S. A.. 
Cypnta (3.584 sq, m.. p. 274,108), Bnt. tsis. in the 
I.evaiit: greatest length, 140 rn., greatest width, 
60 ni. ; salt lafce«, rock crystal, .'isbcstos, cox)per, etc.; 
cap. Nicosia; chf. port, Larnaca; centre of wine 
trade, LimasuiL 

Cyrene, anb c. of Cyrcmica (now Ghrennah), xo m. 

from tlie Mediterr., N. Africa ; maw antiquities. 
dCzaslau, /. im Bohemia, Austria; chf. t. of dlst. sauna 
name ; garrisoned, sugar refinery, p. 9.40a 
Caegled, t. 50 m. S.W. Budapest, Hungary; fkmous 
for wines, and a great grain mart, p. 30,000. 
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Czenstechowa, Industrl. on R. ‘Warta, in prov. 
I'ptrikau, Poland : noted monastery ; p. 15.000. 

Czemowitz, t. on R. Fruth ; cap. of Bukovina prov,, 
Austria ; university, Greek cathedral, thriving trade, 
p. 88,000. 

•Czirkoltzer (or Zirknitzer Sea), L. (with is/.) in 
Canniola prov., Austria, south of Laibach, 6 m. long : 
extraordinary variations in depth. 

Czomahoia, tn/n. in the Carpatliians, Hungary; alt. 
3.400 ft. [p. a.500. 

Czudln, sml. industrial t. S. of Czemowitz, Austria, 

D 

Dabaz Isl., one of the Dishop’s Isis., group of the 
Hebrides, in the sliire of Inverness. Scutl , 1 m. long 
by i m. wide. • 

Dacca, dw. Bengal, British India, area 15.000 sq. m., 
p. nearly 10.000,000; also dist. of the div. between 
Ganges and Lower Brahmapootra, area 3,797 sq. ni., 

р. 3,500,000 ; also cap. same name, on Ihiriganga R.. 
an old ohannel of the Ganges, p. 91,000 ; impt. ind. ; 

с. suffered severely in earthquake, 1897. 

Dachstein, m/tt., one of the highest peaks of the 

Limestone Alps, Salzkaiiimergut, Hungary, alt. 
9 .Rjo ft. [Penrith, p. i.ooo. 

Dacre, rril. Cumberland, Eng., on K. Dacrc, nr. 

Dagenham, /or. in S. Essex, Hng., p. 3.500. 

Daghestan, prvu. Asi.itic Russia, in the Caucasus, one 
of tlie most mountainous dists. in the world ; 11,493 
sq. m., p. 597.400 ; c.ip. Derbend or Derbent. 

Dago, XU Russia, at entrance G. of Fniland, p. 15.000. 

Dagupan, coimriercial t. hi Faiigasiman prov., Luzon, 
Fhilippiiie isls., p. 16,000. [Massowah ; Italian. 

Dahlac, or Dahlak, group of tds. in Red Sea. nr. 

Dahlen, t. Rhenish Prus.sia. nr. MUnchen Gl idbach, p. 
6,500 ; .ilso t, Saxony, nr. Leipsic, p. 3,000. 

Da£ome]|^ old kingdom^ Upper Guinea, N.W. Africa, 
now a French colony, 59.000 sq. m. ; natives pure 
negroes and fetisli worshippers; p. (abt.) i,ooo,ouo, 
cap. Aboiney. 

Daiguire, vil. nr. Santiago. Cuba, n. 1,500; Americ.’in 
army landed here 1R99. [M.-iybolc, p. 2,330. 

Dailly, par. in co. A\ r, ScotU, on K. Girvaii, nr. 

DairBie.^ar. co. Fife, Scotl., nr Cupar, on K. Eden. 

Dakahlieh, prov. Lower Egypt, area 9,309 sq, iiu, p. 
bqO.OOO. 

Dakota, North (70,795 sq m., p 600,000), a N. 
U.S.A., famous for wheat prudiictiou, bordering on 
Canada ; cap Bismarck. 

Dakota, South (77,650 sq. in., p. 593.000). stats U.S A., 
in Upper Missouri basin ; agr., hitnoiis. in the W. ; 
cap. Pierre. [coni, p. st.ooo. 

Dalaguete, r. in Cebu, Fliilippiiic isls. ; sugar, Indian 

Dalbeattie, t. Kirkcudbright, Scotl., nr. iJuuifnes; 
granite ; p. 3.^7. 

Dalccarlia, “the Dales" dist. of mid-Sweden; iron, 
copper, and other mines ; peasant (iropnetary, much 
forest land and mtii. ; now Kopparberg or Falilen 
prov. 

Dalfsen, t. nr. Zwolle in Overyssel, Holland, p. 5.500. 

Dalgetty, nnuing par^ nr Duiiifcnnlmc, l-ilu, Scotl., 
p. 1,50a 

Dalhousie, health rssort in Giirdaspur dist., Punjab, 
India, 7,687 ft. above sea-level. 

Dallas, industrial t. Alniena, Spain, p. 10,000. 

Dalkeith, t. nr. Edinburgh, ironworks and colliery 
dist., p. 7,019. 

Dalkey, t. nr. Dublin, Ireland, p. 3,000 ; .also sml. t. and 
dist. m S. Australia, nr. Adelaulc, p 1,500. 

Dallas, c. cap. of D.iUas. co. Tex is. U.b A., in cotton 
and grain-growing region, p. 96,302. |p 3,250. 

Dalles, t. on the Oregon R, m Oregon St.ite.j^.S.A,, 

Dalmatia (4,954 sq. m., p. with garrison, 'fSoo.ooo), 
Crown land and kingdom of Austna-Hiingary, on 
Adriatic coast, with ni.iny isKs. ; mainly a mountainous 
tract, producing wine and oil. 

Dalmelllngfton, 7/1/. in co. Ayr, Scotl., p. 1,500. 

Dalmeny, vi/. Linlithgowshire, Scotl., ». 1^700. 

Dalny, t, built by Russia, nr. Port Arthur on the 
Liao-tung Pen., in Manchuria, p. 50,00a 

Dairy, mining f., Ayrsh., Scotl., on K. Garnock; p. 5,50a 

Dalserf, Clydeside, industrl. dxst. in co. Lanark, 
Scotl. ; p^ z6,ooa 


Dalaton, N.H. dis/. of London, Eng. 

Dalton-in-Pumess, t. N. Lancs., Eng., nr. Furness 
Abbey, ironworks and mining ; p. 10,765. 

Dalton-le-Dale, lndustrl./zf.nr. Sunderland, Durliain, 
Eng. ; p. 14,500. 

Daman, Damaun, or Damao, Portng. spt. and terr. 
on G. of Camliay, W. Indies ; salt industry ; area of 
prov. 148 sq. in. ; p. 65,00a 

Damanhur, anc. /. Lr. Egypt, nr. Alexandria ; cotton 
factories, great fairs; p. ^,000. [p- as.ooo. 

Damar, /. of Yemen, Arabia, nr. Sana, impt. trade ; 

Damaraland, part of Ger. S.W. Africa. Its only port, 
Walhsch Bay, is Brit. Cattle-rearing. 

Damascus, cap. of ^ria and largest c. in Asiatic 
Turkey, 70 in. E. of its port, Beyrout; p. variously 
estimated at from 300,000 to 3^,000. 

Dambula, vi/. nr. Kandy, Ceylon, with noted Buddhist 
teiiijiles, once famous for diinUy, now a trading and 
fishing town ; p. 45.000. 

Damiel, t. in prov. Cuidad Real, Sp.iin. p. is, 000. 

Damoh, diU. Jabalpore div. of Cent. Prov., India; 
area 3,831 sq. m. ; p. 285,000. Sutferod much in 
famine of 1896-97, cap. Damoh ; p. is.rxxi. 

Dampier Arch., group of smi. is/s., off N.W. coast of 
Australia. 

Dampier Straits, chan, between N W. of New Guinea 
and Waigu Isl. ; also .strait in Bismarck Arch., 
between Rook Isl. and New Britain, 

Danakil, or Dankali Country, coast land between 
Red .Sea and Abyssinia, called also Afitr country, 

Danao, t. on Cebu coast Philipinne Isis. , rice and 
sugar dist. ; p. 16.000. 

Danbury, t. Connecticut, U S.A., Fairiicd co., hat 
and boot indm-trics ; p. 20,000. 

Danby, par. nr. Guisborough, N.R, Yorks, Eng., 
agr., |). 1,591. [region. 

Dankara, / nr. Coomassie, in Upper Guinea, in gold 

Dantzig, or Danzig, strongly fort. spt. on R. Vistula, 
near its mouth (G. of D.), W. Prussia; p. z8o,ooo; 
military he.idquarters, shipbuilding, etc. 

Danube, R. (1,770 m.), second laigcst river in Europe, 
rises m Schwtirz Wald and flciws into Black Sea. 
Navig. for steamers from Ulm to the sea Vienna, 
Budapest, Belgrade, and other lar;ve cities on its 
hanks ; Lower Danube under international control. 

Danvers, rural mftg. t. Mass , U.S. A., rp iii. N Boston, 

p. 9,a'Ki. 

Danville, e. in colliery dist.. Til., U.S A , p 37,871 ; 
alsoc. in tobacco region of Virginia, p. 17,000; also 
iron mftg. t. in Penn., p. 8,000: hNo c. (cap. of 
Boyle co.) Kentucky, U.S. A., p, 5,000. 

Darab, or Darabgherd, /. prov. Fars, Persia, p, 2,000 ; 
tlie anc. Paairgadae. 

Darbangah, diU. Patna div. of Behar, Bcng'd, India, 
area 3,335 so. m , p 3,000,000 ; nlyi c caji. of dist., p. 

66.000, on Little Biighinati K. Magnit. palace of 
Kaiali. 

Darby, ind. i. in Penn., U.S.A.. p 3,500. 

Dardanelles, strait between Europe and Turkey in 
Asia, 40 m. long, commanded by c.i.st 1 es ; also clif. t. 
of Turkish prov. of Bighd, Asia Minor, on the 
n.irroircst ]iart of the btr.iit ; p. (excliisne of garri- 
son) T3.000. I (cstnric'lecl) 20,000. 

Dar Elbaida, grain port of reniral Morocco, p. 

Darent, R., in co. Kent (20 m.), Eng , Hows to Tliames 
at Erith. 

Darfield, collry. dist. nr. Barnsley, W R. Yorks, Eng. 

Darfur, country N. Cent. Afnc.i, W of Kordofan; 
area 106,000 sq in, ; caj). FI Fashcr ; p. about 

4.000. 000, mainly negroes and Arabs. 

Dargle, waterfall .and romantic glens, co. Wicklow, 
Ireland, nr. Bray. 

Dariel, famous furti. gorge of the Caucasus, the anc. 
“ Gate of the Iberians.^ Russian fort at one end 
stands 1.433 ft. liigli. 

Darien. Gulf of. portion of Caribbean Sea on N. coast 
of Isthmus of Fanama, or i:)arien. Cenll. America. 

Darjllling.or Daijeeling, hill stn. and dist. Ueliar div., 
Bengal, India, area i.idi sq. m., p. 350,000 : tea and 
quinine producing ; also c. cap. of dist. Sanatorium 
for British troops; suffered from earthquake and 
landslips; p. 17.400. [p. 17,107. 

Darlaston, t. StafTordsh., Hng., coal and iron works. 

Darling, or Calewatta, R. New South Wales (160 m.) 
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joins Murray R. at Wcstworth; also D. mtns.. 
^nite ran^e;^reat frrazirifr country of West Aus- 
tralia parallel with coast. hi|>fhcst pk. 3,500 f>. ; also 
D. Downs, rich pastoral dist., Queensland, W. of 
Brisbane. 

OarlinKton, colliery and mftpr. t. Durham, Eng",, p. 
55.^3: «'»lso t. S. Carol., U.S.A., p. 3, too; also 
suburb of Sydney. N.S. W. : p. 3.700. 

Darmstadt, t. Germany, cap. of Grand Duchy of 
Hesse Drirmstaclt, on R. Dirni., nr. Frankfurt-on- 
Main ; carpet and nichny. ni.innf. ; p. 88,000. 
Darranp, di^t, in Brahmaputra Valley div., India; 

area 3,418 sq. in. ; tea culture ; p. 340,00a 
Dart, R. (46 m.), Devonsh., uigr., enters English 
Channel at Dartmouth. [33.609. 

Dartford, mkt. /. Kent, Eng. ; chemical works, p. 
Dartmoor, high stony p1.atu.'iu, .S.W. Devonsh., Eng. ; 

140.000 acres : convict prison. 

Dartmouth, spt. ,S. Devonsh , Eng., p. 7,005 ; also 
iiidustrl. t. N0V.1 .Scotia, Halifax co , p. 7,000; also 
t. Mass., U.S A., p 3,74a: also port on Richmoiul 
Bay, Prince Edward Is). 

Darton, t W.R. Yorksh., Fug., nr. Barnsley, p 9,348. 
Daruvar, L nr. Posega, Hungary, marble quarries ; 
p. To.oua 

Darwcu, /. N.E. f..nnr.'ishirc, Eng., nr. Blackburn; 

cotton trade and blast rumaces : p. 40,344. 

Darwin, Mount, peak m King Charles's South Land, 
Tierra del Fuego, alt. 6.800 ft. 

Dashkova, t. govt, of Mohiley, Russia, on R. Diicqier; 

Datchet, vil. adjoining Windsor, on R. Thames. Eng , 
p. 1,450. 

Datliu native state. Cent. Inriia, Bundclkhand Agency, 
nr. Gwalior ; area 837 sq tti ; p. 190,000 ; also c., cap, 
of State, stoiiewalk’d. with palaces : p. 28,000. 
Datschitz, t. iir. Iglaw, in Moravia, fine clvlteau, 
p. 3.100 [ji. rr.rxx 

Daudnagar, /. P.-itna div., Bengal, India, on K. Son; 
Dauphine, old pr(n>, S.Ti. France, now dcp. IsCrre, 
Drome, aiul HaiiCes-Alpes [Asi.i. 

Dauria, country circling Nerchinsk. Transbaikalia, 
Davangerc, t. in Mysore, India, p. 6,5(xi. 

Davenport, c. Iowa, IJ.S.A., at foot of Rock Isl. 

Kapids, on Mississippi ; Hour nulls: p. 43.028. 
Daventry, boot tiipg. r. Northanqitonsh , Eng., 
P- 3i5i7- [of Columbia, P.inama St.ite, p. l>,oi>i 

David, c, Nebraska, U.S A., p. 3,510; alsot in Ropub. 
Daviot and Dunlichty, par. Scot, co 's Naim amt 
Inverness: p. 1,350. 

Davis Strait, channel between Greenland and Brit. N. 

America ; connects Atlantic witli Baffin Bay. 

Davos Platz, Alpine pointer resort, Orisons. Switz. ; 
alt. 4,845 ft. : p. 4,xoa 

Dawdon, or Seaham Harbour, mftg. /. Durham, 
Eng., nr. Sunderland, p. 10,000. [ironworks. 

DawTey, t. Shropshire, nr. Wellington. Eng., p. 7,701 : 
Dawlish, rvat. pi. S. E. caist, jDevonsIure, Eng. ; 

Dasra^, R . Qucensld., Australia, trih. of R. Fitzroy ; 

also isl. in Magellan Strait. Tierra del Fuego. 
Dawson City, on R. Yukon, Canada, nr. tlie Klondyke 
goldfields , p. 10.000 [spring, horse mart ; p. ro.5oa 
Dax, r. S .W. France, 011 R. Adour; hot sulpTiur 
Davlesford, t. Victoria, Austraha, 76 m. from 
Melbourne, p. 5,00a 

Dayton, t. Ohio, U.S. A., on Great Miami R. ; iron and 
steel, agr. implements, etc. ; p. iso, 000 ; also t. on the 
Ohio R , Kentucky, U.S.A. ; p. 6,500. [Capetown. 
De Aar, t. anrl ry. junction in C. Colony, 500 in. from 
Dead sea, .salt-water L. in Palestine, receives R. 
Jordan ; surface 1,293 fl;. below level of the 
Mediterranean; area 340 sq. in., length 47I m., 
greatest width g) m. [dist, p. 4,300. 

Deadwoc^, mining t. D-ikoti, U.S. A., in Black Hills 
Deal, anc. spt. and , E. Kent, Eng. ; ^|x>sitc 

to the Goodwin Sands and nr. wnere Julius Caesar is 
said to have first landed ; p. 11,397. 

Dean, Forest of, Gloucestersh., hug. ; between Wye 
and Severn R.'s ; coal and iron dist. ; sa.ooo acres. 
Deboe l.Ake, north Cent. Afr., 150 ni. S.W. of 
Timbuctoo, an expansion of the R. Niger. 
Debreccen, t. in pastoral plain of Hungary, 1x4 m. E. 
Of Budapest, p. 75,00a 


Decatur, mftg. t, in colliery dist., Macon co., Illinois, 
U.S.A., p 31.140. 

Decazevllle,'A' in Aveyrondep., France, coal and iron 
works, p. 12,000. 

Deccan, The, great upland of S. India, bounded by 
the Narbaclda and Kistna R.’s. 

Decorah, t. on tiie Iowa R., m Iowa, U.S.A. ; p. 3,zoa 
Dedeagatch, spt. of Turkey, 10 ni. N.W., of the mouth 
of R. Mantza, oak-tiiiiber trade ; many antiquities ; 
p. 4,000. [factories ; p, 7,500. 

Dedham, /. in Norfolk co., Mass., U.S.A.; wooUen 
Dee, k. Ill N. Wales and Cheshire (90 m.) ; also R. in 
Aberdeen and Kincardine co.'s, Scotl. (87 mj; 
also R. in Kirkciidbnghtsh., Scotl. (38I m.) ; also R. 
in Ireland, co. Louth (so ni.), flowing to IhindiUk B. 
Deer, L. (146 m. long) in Canada, drains into R. 

Mhisissippi. [Aberdeensh., Scotl. 

Deer, Old (p. 4,313) and New (p, 4,371) two pars, in 
Deenng, t. nr. Portland, Maine, U.S.A., p. 6,000. 
Dees or Des, t. on K. Szamos, Hungary ; large dis- 
tillery, p. lo.uoo. [7,60a 

Defiance, mftg. t. on R. Maumee, Ohio, U.S. A., p. 
Debra, t. N.W. Provs., indla, hdqn,. of the Delira Dun 
dist., p. s6,ooo ; area of di.st. 1,193 sq 111., fi. 378,000. 
Deir, or Deir-ez-Zor, t. of Asiatic Turkey, on K. 

Euphrates, cap. of Zor saniak, p 7,000. 

Deitz, A ftd. Rhenish Prussia, on the Rhine, opp. to 
and incorporated with Cologne ; artillery stores, 
p. 19,00a 

Delagoa Bay, harbour in Indian Ocean, S.E. Africa : 
Portuguese training stn. of Lorenzo Marques on N. 
side. 

Delaware (2,050 sq. in , p. 190,000) Middle Atlantic 
State, U.S.A. ; fruit ami grain growing, manuf., etc. . 
cap. Dover ; ch. port, Wilmington, Delaware R. 
flows (350 m.) from New York State along the Peno- 
sylvaiiia border, through New Jersey to Delaware 
Bay. Dcl.iware is also the name of a country and 
its cap. in Ohio. U.S.A. [7.50c 

Del^mo nr Delvino, t, (fort. ) in Albania, nr. Janina ; p. 
Delemont, t. in canton Bern. Switzerland, p. 3,200. 
Delft, anc. t. and port on R. Scliie, S. Holland, nr 
Rotterdam, butter and cheese mart ; earthenware 
mftg. ; p. 35,000. (Rotterdam, p. 14,500. 

Delftsliaven, t. on R. Mass, Holland, suburban to 
Delgoa, native t. m Boniu, Cent. Afr , nr. Kuka, 
p. 15,00a 

'Delhi, cap. of India, was constituted a province (area 
557 sq III ), Oct. T, 1913. out of the Punjab division. 
Srat of government ; cotton mftg. and otlier impt. 
industries, p. 391,828 ; ancient cap. of Mogul 
Empire. 

Dell or Deal, R in co.'s t.imerick and Cork, trib. 

(36 m.) of the Sliannnn. 

Dellyo, rpt. in Algeria, p. (of dist.) 3S,ooa 
Delmenhorst, t. in Germany, on R. Dclme. nr. Bre- 
men ; cork-cuttiiig, jute, etc. ; p. 16,570. 

Delphi, anc. A in Ptiocis, Greet e. on the Corinthian G. 
at ft. of Mt. Paniassus, the inndeni Kastri ; site 
iHiught for excavation of antiquities by France in 


XB91.' 

Delphos, A nr. Lima, Oregon, U.S.>., p 4.000. 
Demavenc?, mtn. 21,000 ft. ; higliest peak in Elburz 
Mtns., N. Persia ; vulcanic. [of the Blue Nile 

Dembea, L. in Abyssinia ; 60 m. b^ 25 m. ; the source 
Demerara, R. (aoo m ) in Bnt. Guiana, falls into 
Atlantic at Georgetown. [8.000. 

Demir-Hissar, A nr. Seres, European Turkey, p. 
Demirkapu, “ Tlie Iron Gate,” rocky defile, through 
which the Danube rushes, in the Transylvanian Alps. 
Demmin, A in Pomerania, Prussia, nr. Stialsund, p. 

12,000. [6.coa 

Demonte, fort. A on R Stura, Italy, lead mines; p. 
Demotica, A nr. Adnanople, Turkey, p. 10,000. 
Denain, A Nord dep., N. France, nr. Douay ; colUezy 


Denain, A Nord dep., N. France, nr. Douay ; colUezy 
dist. ; p. (comtniine) 23,500. 

Denbigh, bar. in N. Wales, p. 6,892 ; cap. of co. (area 
663 sq. ni., p. of co 144.796) agr., inin. and quarrying. 
Denby, with Cumberworth, a Yorks, township, Smiles 
W. of Barnsley, Eng., p. 3,681. 

.Dendera, la'l. on R. Nile, Up. Egypt, the ancient 
Tentyra, temple of Hathor. 

Dendermonde, or Termonde, A on Dender R., B. 
Flanders, Belgium, nr. Ghent, p. 9,00a 
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Denbolme, in W.K. Yorks, Exig., nr. Bradford, p. 
2.971. 

DeniA, s^t. Almeria, Spain, 45 ra. N.E. of Alicaate ; 

exports raisins, grapes and unions, p. 12,500. 
Denlllquio, t. on Edward R., N.S. Whales, p. 4,800. 
Denison, c. on Ked K.. N. Texas, U.&LA., cotton 
depot, p. x9,oo'\ 

Denizli, t. in Aidiu vilayet of Asia Minor ; beautiful 
gardens, *' the Damascus of Anatolia.” p. 77,000. 
Denmark (area 14,829 sq. ni., p. 2,800,000), kingdom in 
N.W. Europe, coiisistiiig ot pen. orjuiLiiid and Isis, 
in Baltic, cjuufly^ agr. ; cap. Copenliau'eti 
Denny and Dunipace, of co. Stuung, Scotl. ; 

iron auid choiuical factvines, p. 5,164. 

Dent du Midi, mfn. (10,778 it.) in the Valais Alps. 
Denton, nr. Manchester, Lancs , Hit),,'. , felt hat 
making, p. (witli Haiigliton) also g. 111. 

Dalsas, Texas, U.S. A., p. 5,200. 

D’Entrecasteaux Isis., Bnt. group off S.E. New 
Guinea; D. Point, a cape at S.w. extreiiuty oi 
Australia. 

Denver, “tlie Queen c. of the Plains." on the E. slope 
of Rocky MtiLS., cap. of Colorado, U.S A., on South 
Platte k., in Arap.dioe ca ; sear of UiuversUy and 
many important industries, p. 220,000. 

Deoltand, r. N.W. P., India, Meerut div., p. 23,000. 
Deodar, sm. native sta/e, Gujerat, Bombay, India, 
area 440 sq. m.. p. 24,000. 

Deogarh, r. in Santal Pari;>.an.*is dist. of Bengal, India ; 

numerous temples, a place of pilgrimage, 8,000. 
DeoiL t. Nagpur, Cent, india, nr. Sagar, p. 7,500. 
Deptford, t. on Tlianics in S.E disl. of LuikIoiv Eng., 

i:£^°g&KI»n. t. \V. side of Lr. Indus, in the 
Derajat div. of the Punjab, India, ha'ulsome 
mosques, p. 30,000; also name of dist., aica 5,608 
sq. m.. exports wheat and inuigo, p. 445.000. 

Lera Ismail Khan, t. m Puniab, India, Deraiat div., 
lartrc haza.ir for Afghan traders, p. 27,000 ; also name 
of dist., area 9.440 sq. m., exports wool and wheat, 
p, 528.000. [sq m., p. 1,750,000. 

Derajat, dev. in W. of the Punjab, liulia, area 22,315 
Derbcnt, or Derbend, cap. and par/ of Daghestan, on 
W. side of Cas^dan 8ua, incoriiorated with Russia in 
1813, p. lOiffio. 

Derby, cap. 01 .k.rbysh.. Eng., on R. Derwent, centre 
of M.K. system, n. 123,433, Derbyshire co., hilly 
and nch in min«.ral9i arik 1,029 sq. ui., p. 683,56a. 
Derby, /. in New Haven co., Connecticut, U.S,A., on 
Housatonic R., p. 12,500. [agr. ceutre, p. 5,739. 
Derdiam, East, /. nr. Norwich, co. Norfolk, Eng. ; 
Derg, Lough, in basm <if K. Shannon, W. Ireland, 
separating Galway and Cl.ire from Tipperary; also 
sm. L. in co. Donegal, with cave on an isl., much 
visited by Roman Catholic pilgrims, and known as 
“ SL Patrick’s Purgatory." 

Dema, spf. Barca, N. Atnca, p. 6,000. 

Derwent, /?. in Derbysh. (60111.) ; also in Yorks (57 ni.); 
also iu Cumberland (33 10.) ; also a tributary of the 
Tyne (30 m ); all in Eng. Also the laigost R. in 
Tasmania, flowing (30 m ) to .Stonn Bay. I3 m. Imig. 
Derwentwater /.. in Cumberland, Paijg.. nr. Keswick, 
Desagandero, /£. m Bolivia. S. America (t8o in.), 
outlet of L. Titicaca ; also R. in Argentina, from the 
Andes (500 m.) to Urre Lai^en ; also the name of 
the plateau ia S. Peru and W. Bolivia lictweeu the 
Ancles ranges, the highest tableland in tlie world 
except that of T ibet. 

Desertas. rocky tr/r. S.E. of Madeira 
D69lrade» is^, Fr. W. Indies, nr. Guadelou|)e, area 
10 sq. SKL, p. 1,700, 

Des Moines, A. in Iowa, U.S. A., trib, of Mississippi 
(550 m.) flowbig from Minnesota ; also c., cap-raf Polk 
co., Uie largest c. ui Iqw.i, U.S.A., great riy. and 
niftg. centre, p. 87,000. [nr. Kiev. 

Dcana, A. trib. of Dnieper R., Russia m ), flowing 
Desoto, r. leilbrson co.. Missouri, U S.A., p 6.000. 
Deapoto Dagh, m/H. range iu Turkey, a branch of 
the Balk.ins, aut. 7.800 It. 1, 

Dessau, t. cap. of AnliaTt. on R. Mnlde, N. Germany ; 

impt. taade and indusrries, p. ^.ooa 
Delmold, t. cap. of l.ippe, on K. Werra, N.W. Get* 
many : Imen mfc., tanning, Ac., p. 13,000. 

Detroit, ch. c. and pari of Michigan, U.S. A. ; busy 


commercial and industl. centre and great grain maru 
p. 47 o.«x>» 

Detroit R., channel between L. St. Clarr and L. Erie. 
U.S. A. (25 m.); separates the State of Michigan 
from Ontario, Caiiailu. 

Dettingen, vt/. on R. Main, 15 m. above Frankfort. 
B.ivarta ; battle 1743, m w'htcli George II. of England 
defeated Frifiich under Noariles. 

Dettva, industl. t. in Hungary, nr. Altsolil, p. 11,900. 
Deva, t. in b.E. Hungary, nr. R. Maros ; imposing 
ruined fort, p. 3,000. 

Deventer, c. and old H.tnse /. on R. Yssel, Hoflaml j 
coniineicial centre, p. 29,00a [flows into Moray Firth. 
Deveroa, A', of Aiicrdeen and Banlf., Scot!. I 6 i m); 
Devirns, iiikt. /. N. Wills., Eng., nr. SanslHiry; 

engineering works P- 6,741 [Alloa. 

Devon, A. trd>. of Forth, Scotl. (34 m.). flows past 
DevonporL, spj’. (ftd ) and Aor. ou estairy of K. Tamar, 
adjoining PlytuoLitli, Devon, ling. ; royal dockyards 
and naiai sta., p. 81,694. 

Devonshire, area 2,605 m.. p. 699,739, maritiiiw ea. 

S VV. Eng , In'tweun English and Bristol Cbaunnels; 
famous tor butter and cider; ch. t.'8 Exeter and 
Plyinoath (9.V ). 

Dewas, native Jt/a/e in Indore Agency of Cent. India ; 

area 280 sq. ni., p. i6(>,c«o ; cap. Dewas, p. X2,ooa 
Dewsbury, mflg. /. W.R. Yorks., Eng., on R. Catder. 

9 m. troui Leeds, p. 53,358 ; pari. bor. 76,935. 

Dezfu*, /. Ill Persia, on K. Dezml, nr. bebuster, p.is.ooa 
Dhar, native ^/a/e in Bliopowar Agency, Cent. India : 
ar, a 1,740 sci. m., p. 175,000 ; cap. Dh,ir (a centre of 
opium trade), p. 15.000. 

Dharampur, nativu s/a/e in Gujarat div. of Bombay, 
liului; area 794 sq. m., p. 125,000 ; also c btate cap., 
p. 5,000. 

Dharwar, / in Bombay, 70 m E. of Go.i,*cap. (p. 34,000) 
ot Carnatic dist (arua 4,603 sq. m., p 1.114.000). 
Dhawolaghiri, m/u. m Himalaias, N. India, alt. 

2(1.826 ft.). 11,463, sq. ni., p. 208,500. 

Dbenkaoal, trib. s/a/e of Orissa, Bengal. India ; area 
Dholpur, native s/a/e Cent India, Kajputona Agencyi; 
area x,ie6 sq. m , n. pvi.ooo ; suffered from cuougnt 
and famine ; cap. Dholpur, nr Agra, p. x6x,aoo. 
Doiangadxa, native s/a/e Gujarat div. of Bombay; 
area 1,142 sq. m., p. 105.000; cap. Dhrangadra, 
p. 16,400. [p. 4.^0 ; (of State) 22^240. 

Dhrol, cap. of Dhrol .State, Guiamt div. of Bonibay ; 
Dhulia, /. Bombay, adinuiistrativc hdqrs. of Kliandlah 
dist. ; cotton iiidiistry ; p. 20,000. 

Diamantina, /. in Minas Ccraes State, Brazil, centre 
of diamoml dist. ; p. 13,000. 

Diarbekir, /. on R. Tigris, Asiatic Turkey, tlie anc. 
Amida, old walls, gates and citadel, great mosque 
and palatial remams ; p. 25,i«o ; m sto^-raibing and 
lertile dist. 

Dibrugarn f. in Lakhimpur dist. of Assam, Brit. 

India : coal and tea exported ; p. zo,ooa 
Didcot, /. and ry.junc. Berks., Eng. ; p. 1,140. 
Dldsbury, /. nr. Stockport, Lancs., Eng. ; p. 5,60a. 
Dlcdenbofen, fort. t. of Germany, in Alsace-Lurrane ; 
wine, fruit, etc. ; capitulated to Prussia in 1870 ; 
p. 11,000. [Ocean, the largest of the Chagos group. 

Diego Garcia, Brit. isi. and coalmg sta. in Indian 
Diego Suarea. French colony on N. coast Mada- 
gascar ; p. (about) 5,oaa 

Diepw, spf. and wat. pi. on coast of France, 35 m. N. 
of Rouen ; lace, woollen and ceraauc monuC, 
p. aa.ooa [p. 4,500. 

Diez, t. in Hesse-Nassou, Prussia ; castle-prison, nulls. 
Dig, t. in Bharpur State, Rajputana, Cent. India; 
1). x6,ooa 

Dlgby, port of entry, Nov.-! Scotia ; p. 2,000. [p. zotooo. 
Dignano, t. in Ktna, nr. Pula, Austria ; vineyard dist. ; 
Digne, t. dep. Basses-Alpcs, France, nr. Aix : cathe- 
dral, p. 7,000. [p. 4,500. 

Digoin, t. nr. Charolles, dcp. Sahne-et-Loire, France ; 
Dioong R,, tlie name given to the R. Brahmaputra ui 
its middle course tlirough Assam. 

Duoa, strongly fort, frontier t. E. France, dep. C6te- 
d’Or, the Roman Castrum Divionense; cathedral, 
bathing, and casino ; iiianu., p. 77,cxx>. 

Dilhngen, t. on R. Danube, Bavaria, nr. Augsburg 


p. 6,000. 
Dilolo. L. 


of S. Cent. Africa, source of R. ZambesL 
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Dimibogila, t. In cam-sroirinE disc, of Victoria, aoDin. 
N. W?of Mriberam®, p. 4,400. 

Dlmipar, dixt. Cooch Behar dir., Bengal, Indian area 
4,118 sq. m., p. 1^500,000 ; cap- Dinajpur, c. severely 
damaged Yw eartnqnake m 1^7, p. ss,9]o. 

Diiua,f lnciep.C6t«MU'Nord. France, nr. St. Biieux.; 
mhtetal waters, p. xt,w. 

Dinaat, e. fortif. on R. Meuse, prov. Namur, Belgium ; 
^xiotB for brass and coppenrare, p. 7,500. 

Dhii^r, mllit. JL on R. Ganges, Patna dist., BmgaU 
Indk, p. 45,000. 

Dinuic Alp^ mtn. ranj^ on G. side of tlie Atlantic, 
between Dalmaua and Bosnia; highest pt.« Mt. 
Dtnara \ 6 ^oaj ft.), fnr. DoTgeilly. p. r.aoo. 

Dlnae-Mowddw^ old mlct. t. Meflon<^ N. Wales, 

Diadl^li /. in Madura div. of Madras, Brit IneSa ; 
cinr and tobacco factories, p. 35,000. 

Diamgki The, Brit ists. and terr, on W. coast of 
Malay pen. in the Straits Settlementh. 

Dlneir, sml. t, in Asia Mhior, nr. the sources of the 
R. Moander, tmflt amidst the rains of the Ccltcnae- 
Apamea, p. 1,500. l9.ooa 

Din^, sjU. and t. S.W. coast Ireland, co. Kernr. p. 

Dingwul, CO. /. of Ross, Scotl., one of the wick 
Burghs, p. 2,639. 

Diomede Isis., two sm. granite isb. a mile apart in 
Behring Strait, inhabitM by Esquimaux (85 in igoo) ; 
boundy. line Russ, and u S.A. nosscssns. passes 
between tlicui. [and steel works, p. 13,500. 


[and steel works, t 


Dioqryor, inkt. t of N. Hung'iry. nr. Misko^z; iron 

Dirk Hartog, L. off W. Austrafia, Shark Bay. 

Dlrachau, t. nr. Dantzig, W. Pmssia, on K. Vukula ; 
railway works, sugar factories, etc., p. 12,500. 

Diaro, Danish isl. off W. caist Greenland, in Baffin's 
Bay, contains harbour of Godhaven. 

Dimnal Swamp, morasy in S. Virginia and N. Caro- 
lina, U.S.A. ; contains Lake Drummond, and 
extends 30 to 40 m. S. from nr. Norfolk. 

DisL mkt. t, Norfolk, Eng., on R. Waveney, p. 3.769. 

DitcUing, M*"- nr. Brighton, Sussex, Fng , p. 1,750. 

Dlttersbacta, e. nr. Waldenhurg, in Sile.da. Prus«a: 
collieries and match factories, p. 10,000. 

Dittons, The, /or. of Surrey, Eng , nr. Kingston-on- 
Thames (with Esher), p. 12,518. 

Diu, Portuguese sfit. and bt. off coast of Kathiawar, 
Bombay, India : area 30 m., p. i 3 :JSP 0 - [p- 4.250. 

Dixmude, t. on R. Yer, W. FTamlers. Delfj^m. 

Dixon, f. on the Rock K., Lee ca, Illinois. U.S.A.. 
p. 8,500. {and Alaska, Bnt. Colmiibia. 

Dixon Entrance, chan, between Queen Charlotte 1 ^. 

DlzftU, t. in Khurzistan prov. oii R. Drzful, trib. of 
Karun R., Persia ; ennsui trade, p. 30.000. 

Djoc^jokarta, ca^. Dutch Residency, Java, of same 
name : area 1.191 sq. in., p. (of t.) 60,000 (of Res.), 
500,000. Uu m N. of Moscow, p. 10,000. 

Dmitrov, or Dmltron, industrl. t. Cent. Russia, 

Dmitrovsk, /. in the of Orel. Russia, on R. 

Neroosa. p. 7.240. 

Dnieper, /T. (length over 900 m.) of Russia, rises In 
govt. Smolensk and flowr.s into the Black Sea ; con- 
nected by canals with Baltic, etc. 

Doieprovwc, t. in govt. Taurus. Russia, on R. Dneiper, 
p. 8,500. {and flows into the Black Sea. 

Dnieacer (700 m ). of W. Russia, rises in Carpathians 

Doab, di'yt. iietween " two rivers," Juiima and Ganges, 
in N.W. Prov., India. 

Dobbo, /. in Aru lids.. Dutch New Guinea, p. 2,5m. 

Dbbela, /. Saxony, on R. Mulde, nr. Leipsic ; manuf. 
and tiade ; p. t7,5oo 

Dobmdlaf or Dobrodacha, Roumanian dixi. S. of a'nd 
imfludia^delta of Danube aad Black Sea ; area 6,102 
sq. m. Traversed by anc. wall of T r^an, 

Dcminat t. nr. Kassa, N. Hungary; curious cave 
containing ice-fHdd of two acres ; p. 5.350. 

Doca» R. (400 m.), of Brazil, flows to Atlantic. 

DodfaattL Loch, and R. of Perth, ScotL, draining 
dmmgn Glen D. to Loch Tav. {p.3,384. 

Dodworth, mining t. nr, Bamilev, W.R. Yotlcu, Eng,, 

Doffgvr Bank, sandbank in N. Sea, between England 
and Denmark. Valuable fislilng ground. Russian 
Baltic fleet incident, 1004. 


Dohad, t. in FanCh Mahals dist. of Bombay, India, p. 

Dc^^m, t. in Friedand, Holland, nr. LeeumeS^, 

Dol, anc. t Brittany, nr. SL Malo, France, p. 4,64a 

D 61 e, t. dep. Jura, on R. Doubs, nr. Dijon, E. Fiance ; 
anc. cap. of Franche-Comtd, ceded to Fiance in 

D6^, the Jura range. Swltz.., 

Dolraly, ch. e. of blerionuclQi., or. Baniioutli, N. 
Wales, p 2,160. IHillb, p 1.497. 

Dollar, t. In Clackmannan, Scot!., at base of Ociul 

Dollar Law, mtn, nr. Pcelilcs. Scot!., alt a.6Bo fit. 

DoUart Bay, inlet at mouth of R. Enis, Germany, on 
Dutch frontier. 

Dohija-Tnzla, t. on Julia R. In Bosnia, Austria- 
Huimary ; salt indust. : p. 10,500, all Mahomedaus. 

DoloiTs, t. bi the Argentine. Buenos Ayres prov., 
p. 10,000; also R. in Utah, tJ.S.A. (250 m.), aflL of 
Kio Grande. 

Domfront, t. nr. the Vrirenne, in Orne, France, p. 4.850. 

Dominica, Brit. Leewaid »/.. West Indies, area 2,9x5 
sq. ni., p. 30,00a Exports, liine-Juicc, sugar, cacao, 
fruits, and s^ccs ; cap Roseau 

Dominican Republic, indcpeudciii negro State in 
Haiti, West Indies, area 20,600 sq. in , p. 3oo,oaa 
Produce, sugar, tobacco, coffee, etc. ; cap. Santo 
Domingo. fCrcvccoeur. 

Dommel, R- of Holland, trib. of the R. Maas at 


Dome d’Ossola, t. Piedmont, N. Italy, nr. the 
Simplon, p. 4.100. [Ivlrthplacc of Joan of Arc. 

Domremy, viK on R. Meuse, Vosges dep.. H. France; 
Don, R» in Aiierdeensh., Scotl. (82 m.) ; also R. in 
W.R. Yorks. Hng. (70 m.), trib. of R. Ouse ; also R, 
of France, dep. Maine-et- Loire (40 ni.) ; also large 
R. of W. Russia (1.325 in.), falls into Sea of Azof. 
Don, Province of the, Russia.— (See Coasacka.) 
Donaghadee, s^t. co. Down, Ireland, nearest pt. to 
Scoifanrl, p. 2,000 (par. 5.500). ip. 3,87a 

Dtmalflaonville, t. Louisiana, U.S. A., on R. M}!S9Ssipi>i, 
Don Benito, t. irrov, Badajoz, Spam; good trade in 
wheat, wine, fruit, ela : p 16,500, 

Doncaster, mi^. /. W.R. Yorks, Hng., on R. Don; 

riy wks and famous race-course, p. 30,500. 
Donchery, anc. /. on R. Meuse, nr. Sedan, Ardennes 
dep., France; great battle between French and 
Bavarians here, iRyu, followed by the capitulation of 
Napoleon at Sedan. 

Donegal, sfit, W. coast, Ulster. Ireland, and cap. of 
€x>. D., on D. Bay, p. 1,500. Area of co., 1,870 sq. m.; 
ragged coa!>t, mountainous surface ; agr. and stock- 
keeping ; p. (decTbasiiig! 168,420. 

Doneraile, inkt. / co. Cork, Ireland, on R. Awbeg, 
nr. Mallow, x,ooo 

Donetz, A. of S. Russia (400 m.), trib. of R. Don. 
Dongola, New and Old, U's on banks of R. Nile, in 
Uppt'T Noibia, p 20,000. fp. 1,20a 

Donniiigton, mkt. t. Shropshire, Eng., nr. Newi>on, 
Donnybrook, S.H. tufiurfi of I>ubliii. Ireland, on R. 
Dodder, p r6,ooo ; formerly famous for Hs fair, and 
the riotous fun associated therewith , suppress^ m 


Doi^nt, R. ot Mackenzie and Keewaiin dist.. Canada, 
rising in lVhi>ldiah L. and dcaining Doobant L. into 
Hud.son B , {p. 14,00a 

Dodbooka, industrl. t. on R. Volga, Russia, nr. Saratov, 
Doom R., Ayrsli,, ScotL, flows from Loch Doan (36m.) 

to Firth or Clyde. Tat D. Bay. 

Doonbeg, R. co. Clare. Ireland, falls into the Atlanbc 
Dora. Ba.ltea, R. in Ptedinont, N. Italy, 

Dmaona, t. in Araliia, nr. Doreyeh. p. 7,800. 

Dam Ripaira, R. Italy, trib. of R. Po, flawing (60 m.; 

from the Cottian A1^ past Turia 
Dorchester, co. t. of Dorsetsh., Eiig., on R. Fiome. 
p. 9,8 m ; a vil. o m. S.E. of Oxford ; also pt. of entry. 
New Brunswick, on IVtitcodiac R. 

Donlogiie, dep. S.W. France, cap. Perigueux ; alao 
R. (200 m.) which Joms Garonne to form fhe 
Gironde. 

Dordrecht, br Dordt, t. (p. 48.000) on Maas R., nr. 

Rotterdam, Holland ; timber trade ; also Dutch t ia 
• C. Colony, battle Dec. 30th, 1899. 

Den*, par. on Loch Ness, Inverness, Scotl, p. x,aoa 
Doriklng, mkt. t. and residential dist. Surrcfy, £ng*> 
p. 7 , 8 sa 
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Donibtni, t. lu Feldldrk dist., Austria, machinery mfts;., 

Domoi^co. t. and wat. fil. of Sutherland, Scotl., on 
D. Filth ; one of the Wick Burghs, p. 741. 

Dorohcdf or Dorogoi, t. on R. Shiska, Rouinania, good 
transit tra|de. p. 13.000, more than half Jews. 

Dor^r mAg. t. Rhen. Prussia, on R. WMpper, nr. 

or Jurjcv), /. in Russ. ; prov. of 
Livonia, on R. Embnch ; university and oliservatory ; 
formerly one of the Hanse towns ; p. 43.000 (mostly 
Germaas). 

Dorset (988 sq. m., p. »3.974). co. on S. coast Eng. ; 

mainly aer. : co. t. Dordiester 
Dortmundi busy commercl. yet anc. t. of Westphalia, 
Germany, in colliery dist., nr. Dusseldorf, ji. ai^ooo. 
Doual, or Douay (fort.) /. nr. Lille, N.L. Frmicc; 

glass, hell-luunmng, arsenal, etc., p. 37.non 
Douamenez, spt. prem, Finist^re, N'.W. France, on 
D. Bay ; p. 12,000. 

Douba, dep. E. France, traversed by the Jura range 
and the R. Doubs, area 9,05s sq. in., chiefly .ogr. ; 
p. (declining) 997,000; watchinkg. industry; cap. 
Besancon. 

Douglas, cap. of Isl. of Man, 75 m. W. of Liverpool. 

Eng. ; a favourite wat. pi. ; p. (with subs.) 29,50a 
Doune, vil. on R. Teith, Perthsh., Scotl., with castle, 

m.), R. Spain and Portue.^1, enters Atlantic 
below Oporto. Also name of a former Portuguese 
prov. now divided into Coimbra, Aveiro, and Oporto 
dists. [Marsan. 

Douze, JS.(<sm.)in France, loins Midou at Mont d{ 
Dove. R. ofDerbysh. and Starts, Eng., trib. of Trent; 

flows (45 m.) through a beautiful dale. 

Dover, old Cinque port on English coast, Kent co. ; 
nearest pt. of passage to France, the Strait of D. 
being only 9x m. wide. Strongly fortified. Splendid 
natlanal harbour constructed, cost ;^a,ooo,ooo ; p. (of 
extended bor.) 43<^7* Also name ot t. on Coclieco 
R., New Hampshire, U.S.A. ; p. 13.500: as well as of 
smalr. industrL t.*8 in New Jersey, and Delaware, 
U.S.A. CP*3'®^ 

Doveroourt, wot. pi. nr. Harwich. Essex, Eng.; 
Doveif)dd, plateau, Norway ; a spur of the Scandiiui* 
vian mtns., separating N. and S. Norway, alt. 7.570 ft. 
Dowlaiz, colly, dist. Merthyr Tydvil, S. wales; 
p. 17,800. 

Down, maritime ce. in S.E. Ulster, Ireland; area 
957 sq, ro.; p. 3^.589; industries, agr. and fijJiy., 
except in neighbourhood of Belfast, where are 
fitetories ; cap. Downpatrick. [p. 9,497. 

Downham Market, t. on R. Ouse, Norfolk, Eng.; 
Downpatrick, co. t. of Down, on R. Quoile ; p. 3.90a 
Downs, natural luirbour of refuge for snipping between 
Kent coast and Goodwin Sands in the Englisli 
Channel. 

Downs, North and South, two chiefly pastoral braid 
chalk ridges in S.E. Eng. ; N. Downs ending at 
Dover and S. Downs at Beachy Head ; fine grazing 
ground for sheep. 

Downton, t, and^r., with agr. College, nr. Salisbury, 
& Wilts, Eng., on R. Avon ; p. i.ioo. (p. 9.81a 
Doyleztown, t. nr. Philadelphia, Penn., U.S.A. ; 
Drachsnfeils, nUn. pk. on the Rhine, the steejiest of 
the ISiebengebirge range, nr. Khiiigswinter, alt. 
x,o6s ft. ; ascended by a light railway ; famous cave 
of legendary dragon. 

Dragosani, t, in Roumnnla, on R. Olt, fine white 
wine dist., p. 4.40a rToulon, p. xo,aoa 

Drsguignan, cap. of Var dep., S.E. France, nr. 
Drakoistaiirs:, or Kathlomba, Mtns., betwew Natal 
and Orange R. Col., S. Africa, highea^ peaks 
l^h over xo,ooo ft. alt.) Catkin and Mont aux 
Sources: railway crosses range by Van Keenan Pass. 
DramboVt nr. Cosslin, Pomerania, Russia, p. 5,8sa 
Dnumnont spt. Norway, on the Drammens Ely. nr. 
Christiania; exports timber, wood*pulp, paper, etc. ; 
p. e4,5oa « 

Diapmtown, dist. with ry. stn. In co. Londonderry, 
Ireland, p. (dist.). x,x5a « 

Draovo, or Diave (3B0 ro.). R. trib. of Danube, flows 
firom the Tyrol across Carinihia and Styria, into 
Hungary, Joining the D. at the town of Eszek. 


Drenthe, an E. prov. of Holland, on Prussian frontier ; 

area, 1.008 sq. iii , p. 195,000 ; cap. Assen. 

Dresden, cap. of Saxony, on R. EUie; military 


hardware and heavy iron mftg., flourishing trade, 
p. xo.ooa 

Drewenz, R. fai Prussia, rising S.E. of Osterode, 
passes through- L. of Drewenz (7 m. long), and after 
a course of 148 m. S.W. enters R. Vistula, nr. 
Thorn L. D. is connected by the Elbing Canal 
with the Baltic. 

Driffield, Great, t. on the Wolds of E. Yorks, Eng,, 
X3 m. from Beverley, oil-cake works, p. 5,^6. 
Dnghlington, industrl. /, W. R. Yorks, Eng., 5 m. 

S.b. Bradford, p. 4.136. ( Alcssio. 

Drin, R. of Albania, flowing (xiom.) to the Adriatic, nr. 
Drina, R. trib. of the Save, seixirnting Scrvia from 
Bosnia, flows jsoo m. from its Montenegrin source to 
alnnit 63 m. WT of Belgrade. [cariying, p. 3,100. 
Droebak, spl. Norway, on Christiania Fiord ; tinibei- 
Drogheda, spt. co. Louth, Ireland ; considerable trade 
in agr. prod., salmon, dec. ; stormed by Cromwell in 
1649. p. i9,49y. 

Drohobicz, t. in Galicia, Austria ; salt, naphtha, and oil 
prod., trade in com and cattle, p. ao.oaa 
Droltwich, t. WorcestcTsh., Eng. ; brine baths, salt 
works, &c., p. 4.146. 

Drome, deP. S.E. France; traversed by Alps, and 
watered by R.'s Rhone, Dr6nie. and ls6re; area 
3.533 sq. m., p. 294,000; agr., forestry, silkworm 
growth, textile industry, cap. Valence. [p. 9,50a 
Dromore, mkt. t. on R. Laggan, co. Down, Ireland. 
Dronero,r. at foot of Alps, in Coni prov., Italy, p. 7,50a 
Dronfield. mining t. Derby sh., Eng., between Chester* 
field and Sheffield, p. 3,943. 

Dronne, R. France (90 rn.) trib. of R. Dordogne. 
Dronthdm. See Trondhjem. 

Drosaen, t. nr. Frankfort-on-the-Oder, Prussia, p. C500, 
Droyladen, t. Laticash., Eng. ; cotton-spinning suburb 
of Prestwich div., Manchester, p. 11,5^ 

Drumclog, moor nr. Stratliaven, W, Lanark, Scotl ; 

Covenanters’ victory, 1679. [Sydney, p. (dist.) 7,30a 
Dubbs, t. on Macquarrie R., N.S.W., 996 m. N.viC of 
Dublin, metropolitan c. and co. of Ireland, p. (of co.) 
476JO09; (of c.) 309,97a. on K. Liffcy at its entrance 
to Dublin Bay ; cathedral. University, castle ; spirit 
and chemical produce, stout, glass, dec. ; also t. same 
name In TexaL U.S.A.. p. 9,50a 
Dubois, hor. of Clearfield, co. Penn., U.S. A., in coal 
Dubooka. See Doobooluu [mining (list., p. lo.ooa 
Duboona, t. 011 R. Dnieper, nr. hlohilev, Russia, 
p. 7.500. [p. 10,000. 

Dubossary, t. on R. Dniaster, govt. Kherson, Russia, 
Dubuque,!;, luwa, U..S.A., cap. of Dubuque co., on 
Mississippi R. ; clothing and carriage factories, 
p. 38,500. [p. 15.000. 

Duddeston, N.E. Industrl dist. of Birmingham, Eng., 
Duddingston, t. suburban to Edinburgh, Scot!., 
p. 11,250. [flows (20 m.) to Irish S. 

Duddon, R, in co.'s Cumberlind and Lancash., Eng., 
Duderstodt, t. ni. Gdttiiigen, Hanover, p. 4,750. 
Dudley, inin. and mftg. t. Worcestersh.. Eng., 8 m. 
N.w. Birmingham, p. 51,092; also t. Mass., U.S.A.. 
p. 3,ino, [and colliery dLst., p. 17,500. 

Dudweller, t, nr. Saarbriicken, Prussia, in ironworks 
Duffleld, t. on K. Derwent, Derbyshire, Eng , p. 2,75a 
Duisberg, t. Klienish Prussia, in Ruhr coalfield, nr. 
Dusseidorf; extensive iron and other industries, 
p. 230.000. ^ng., p. 19,946* 

Dukinfleld, township in bor, of Stalybndge, Lancash., 
Dulclgno, .-me. c. in Montenegrin terr., formerly belong* 
ing to Turkish Albania; passed by Berlin Treaty, 
i8rto, p. 5,000. [and ironworks, p. xo.ooo 

Dulken, t. in Prussia, nr. Crefeld, Rhine jirov. ; textile 
Duluth, port at W. end of L. Superior, Minn., U.S.A. ; 

great trade in grain, timber, and iron ore, p. 78,00a 
Dulwich, subn^ of S. l.ondon, Eng. ; residentl and 
educatl. ; p. (parly, div.) 101,737. 

Dumangos, t. in Panay, one of the Philippine Isis., 
p. 96,000. 

Dumbuto&sh., a western co. of Scotl ; area 967 sq. m., 
agr., stock-raising, sliip bldg., choiuicals, dyeing 
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ptpVMDaklnffi minii^Tf quairyiiw, etc. ; p. r39,83x ; 
ea, t, DumS^on, one of the Rilmamock buiira, 
spL on K. Leven, nr. its confluence with the Clyde ; 
p. 81,9^ [tribe, to the Danube: 

Dumbrowitza, J?. in Roumania, l^ns the A^is, both 
Dum Duoif r. and cantonment Bengal, India, m. 

fnm Calcutta ; p. (including military) 4,ySo. 
Dumftieaahiref maritime eo. S. Scotuuid. on Solway 
Firth ; area z.o68 sq. m.. p. Northern pta. 

mtns., much of the remainder pastoral; lead ore, 
co^ sandstone ; co. t Dumfries {buigh) on R. Nith ; 

‘ p. 19,077. [p. i7ifl40i 

Duiuraon, /. in Shahabad div., BengaU India; 
Dflna, or Southern Dwlnn, K. of Russ., rises in govt 
of Tver, and falls into S. at Riga (teo m.) ; navl^ble 
most of its course. 

Diinaburg, or Dvinak, t. (ftd.) on R. Dilna, govt 
Vitebsk, Russia, p. 8o,ax). 

Dub Ban Point, C. on Cantlre, W. coast ScotL 
Dunbar, sPt. co. Haddington, Scot!., Scots defeated 
here by Edward 1. in za^ and by Cromwell in 1650 ; 

DmSsSme, mkt t on Allan Water, Perthsh., ScotL 
5 m. from Stirling; anc. cathedral, p. a.978. 

Duncansbay Head, promontory of Caithness, the N.H. 
extremity of ScotL [centre ; p. t3,is8. 

* “ ■ ' Louth. Ireland; impt ry. 
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between Danes and Germans before the fertificathn 
ofKieL 

Duqfiesne,' tor. of Allegheny ca, Penn., U.S A., on 
the Monoiigahela R. ; iron mftg., p. io,aoa 
Duquoln, industrl. t. in Illinois, U.S.A., p. 5,300. 
Durance (317 m.), A. S.£. France, trib. of Rhone, the 
anc. Druentia, a nitn. torrent rising at the Gondian 
Pass in the Hautes*Alpes dcp., ana rushing down to 
Irrigate vast tracts of land in Vaucluse and the 
Bouclies du Rh6ne. 

Durango, state of Mexico, area 38.020 sq. m. ; rich as 
to mumig, agr. and stuck raising, p. 450,000; cap. 
Durango, c., lias a fine catliedral, p. 35,500. 

Durasao. Turk./. ota<^lbanlan coast of the Adriatic; 
olive oil and com, p*. '5,000. 

Durban, s/t. of Natal and chf. com. t. in S.E. Africa. 

p. 5».ooo (nearly one-half Europeans). 

Durcal, mt. nr. Granada, Spam, p. 3,750, 

Duren, mftg. t. on R. Ruhr, Rlieii. Prussia, p. 38,500. 
Durham, cathedral e. on R, Wear, cap. or ca 
Durham, N.E. Eng. ; university and inftg., p. i7,5Sa 


Dundalk, sM. and cap. ca - 

Dundaa. c. Wentworth co.. Ontario, Canada, at head 
of Burlington Bay, p. 3.50a [Africa. 

Dundee Ids., sin. group off the E. coast of Equatonal 
Dundas Strait, sejiarating MclviUe Isl. from Coburg 
pen. in N. Australia. 

Dundee, spt. and niftg. t. Forfarsh., Scot!, on F. of 
Tay, 50 m. N. Edinburgh; p. 1^,006; also coal 
mining t. in N. of Natal ; also p. of entry, Hunting- 
don CO., Quebec, Canada, p. 1,670. 

Duiulrum Bay, inlet on W. coast of co. Down, 
Ireland, 9 in. wide ; also sm. spL on B. [p. 6,000. 
Duiulwaragcid, /. in Etah dist. N.W. prov., India, 
Dunedin, cap. of Otago and chief /. in S. IsUnd, N. 
Zeal ; p. 54,00a I^e bldgs., institutions, and good 
trade. [nr. Strabana 

Dunfanas -- 

Dunferml 
table liii 

Bruce discovered here in z8i8 ; p. 38,103. 
Dungannon, t. co. Tyrone, Ireland, tlie anc. seat of 
the O’Neills; p. 3,60a 

Dungarpur, native state of India, Rajputana Agency; 
very liilly; area 1,440 sq. m., p. zoo, 000; lessened by 
ftmine of 1899-1900 by 30 per cent. [ing) 4,80a 

Dnngarvan, spt. ca Waterford. Ireland ; p. (decreas- 
Dungeness, luL on S. coast of Kent, Eng., 10 in. S.E. 

of Kya [3,75a 

Dungog, A room. N. of Sydney, N.S.W., p. (of dist.) 
Dunqiace, with Denny (y.v. ). [cathedral. 

Dunlceld, anc. c. Perthsh., Scot!., on R. Tay, ruinet*. 
Dunkirk, or Dunkerque, most N. p. of France 
Strong fort, good harbour and trade ; p. 41.500 ; also 
p. on L. Ens, N.Y., U.S.A., good trade inland, 
p. 13,000. [Killamey, co. Kerry, Ireland. 

Dunloe, Gap of, romantic nUn. pass nr. L. of 
Dunmore, mm. t. nr. Scranton, Pa., U.S. A., p. 14.00a 
Dunmow, Great and Little, Essex, Eng., on R. 

Chelnier; p. (combined) 3. xsa [ScotL 

Dunnett Head, prom. 01 Caithness, most N. pt. of 
DunnottaTi/ar. on Kincardine coast, nr. Stonehaven, 
Scotl. ; rumed castle, p. z,75a 
Dunolly, mining Victoria, Australia, p. (dist.), z,76a 
Dunoon, vtat. pi, on Argyle side of F. of Clyda 
nearly op. Greenock, p. 6,850. 

Dunroun, castled seat of Duke of Sutherland on 
Scottuih coast nr. Golspie. 

Duns, burgh of Berwicksh., ScotL, p. 3,069. 
Dunsinane (alt. z,oi3 ft.). hiU of tlie Sidlaws, nr. 
Perth, ScotL 

Dunslnk, observ., nr. Dublia [trade, p. 8,062. 

Dunstable, /. Beds., Eng., straw liat and bonnet 
Duntodwr, mftg. t. In Dumoartonsh., Scotl., p. a,ooa 
Dunv^an, vil. with castle, on Dunvegan Bay, Isle of 
Skye, ScotL ; also stat on Pence R., Attiabasca, 


DupMl. t. In Schleswig-Holstein, Prussia, entrenched 
ana mitified and the scene of much flgfating 


i,370.orx. 

. .Carolina, 

U.S. A , tobacco factories, etc., p. 19,000. 

Diirrenstein, rtV. on the Danube R., Lr. Austria; 
Richard 1. imprisoned in castle here. 

Durrisdeer, /ar. m Dumfriessli., Scotl., nr. ThomhiU, 
p. 1*350. 

Dursley, nikt. t. in co. Gloucestersh., Eng,, p. 3,400. 

Dusseldorf, t. on R. Rhine, Prussia: one of the 
handsomest and most flourishing c.’s in Germany ; 
iron found nes, niacliy., and other factories; p. 
360,000 ; art and educatl. centre. 

Dutch East Indies.— (See Malay Archipelago.) 

Dux, t, in the ligiute coalfield of Bohemia. Austria ; 
p. 12, 00a 

Dwaraka, sacred Hindu e. of Gujarat, British India, 
(ontainmg shrine of Krishna, p. 5.000. 

Dwina, K. (N.) flows to White S. at Archangel, and Is 
formed by the June, of the Suchona and Vitchegda 
K.’s in the Vologda govt, of Russia. It flows 
(including the course of the Suchona) for 1,000 m. 
(See Duna ) 

Dyaart, spt. Fife, on F. of Forth, Scotl,, (one of the 
Kirkcaldy Buiglis), p. 4,197. of parly, burgh, zi,5oa 

Dcialoszice, t. on R. Wartn, Poland, p. 4,350. 

Dxungaria or Jungaiia, broad trench leading to the 
Mongolian platuriu from the lowlands round L., 
Bolkask; formerly an indept. state now belonging 
partly to Russian Turkestan, and partly to the 
Chinese 


Baglehawk, t. Victoria, ur. Bendigo c. and gold 
mines ; p. 8,500. 

Eagle Pass, on the Rio Grande, 140 m., in S.W. of 
San Antonio, Texas; impt. ry. junction. 

Eaglesfield, vil. ca Dumfries, Scutl., nr. Kirtlebridga 
Eoglesham, vil, ca Renfrew, ScotL, nr. Glasgow; 

p- X.138. [fix, 335. 

Ealing, t. Middx., Eng., suburban to W. London, p. 
Barlestown, niftg, t. S. Lancs., Eng., nr. Warrington ; 

p. 8,00a [Ercildoune ; p. 1,749. 

Barlston, viL co. Berwick, Scotl., formerly callra 
Earn, R. Perthsli., Scotl. (46 in.) issues from Locli 
Earn (6} m. long) and falls into the R. I'ay. 
Bamslaw, mountns. eUst of Otago, S. isL, N.Z. ; 

highest peak, ax65 ft. [quarries 

Biumale, tsl. off W. Argyllsh , Scotl., nr. Oban, slate 
Baaingwold, t. in agr. dist., N.R. Yorksh., Eiw.. nr. 

Thirsk. a aioa rBaUiaa. 

Ea^. W. co. Sligo, Ireland, on R. Eosky, nr. 
Eaol^, t. S. Carolina, U.S.A., nr. Greenville, p. 3,50a 
Bast Africa.— (See Brit B. Afnca ; also German and 
Portuguese B. Afr.) [Norfolk and Suffolk, Eng. 
Bast Anglia, anc. name of the dist compriung 
Bast Baniet>-(See Barnet.) 

Eastbourne, teat. pi. £. coast of Sussex, Eng., 19 m. 

.E. of Brighton, p. 53,544- tSiQoa 

East Bridgewater, t. nr. Boston, Mass, U.O. A., pi. 
Bast Cape, extreme N.E. pt of Asia; also eastern 
extremity of New Guinea 
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Bast Cowes, Isle of Wight.— (See Cowes.) 

Bast Derehom, t. Norfolk, Eng., n. s.739. 

Boster Isl. (or Wuhu isL), ia Pacific, W. of Chiil; 

Eastern Moli^Aidi.) 

Eastern lloiirariia.—i^ Bulgaria.) tz.Stxi. 

East Pombanii t. in Brome co.. Quebec. Canada, p. 
East Griasteod, mkt. t. £. Sussex. £n|e„ p. 7,090. 
East Hoddom, t. in Connecticut, U.S.A., p. 3.000. 
Bast Ham, bor. Essex, Enj'.. suburban to E. London, 
p. [cnester Ship Canal, p. a,ocio. 

Eastbam, vil. Cheshire, Eng., nr. entrance to Man- 
Eoatbampton,/. in the Connecticut valley, Hampsluro 
CO.. Maw.. U.S. A., jx 6,000. ^ [p. 7.140. 

East Hartford, t. ofHartfordcK. Connecticut, U.S.A.: 
East Indies, tenn applied to India ; Indo-China and 
Mali^ Arch. f Miguel co,. p» 3,100. 

Bast Ias Vegas, /. in New Mexico, U.S.A.. San 
East Liverpool, pottery mftg. i. Oliio. U.S.A.. on 
Ohio R,. p. 20.387. 

East Linton, or Preston Kiric, par. in co. Had- 
dington. ScotL, i>. tyj- r7.otx) 

East London, s^. Cape Colony. 011 S.E. coast, p. 
East and West alcilesey, Thamcb-sKle dist. of Surrey, 
Eng., p. 6,500. 

Easton, t. on Delaware R.. Pa.. U.S.A., great ry. 
centre ; p. 30,000 ; also t's Maryland (p. 7.000), and 
Mass. (p. 4,500), U.S.A. 

East Orange, t. (residential suburban to New York) 
m New Jersey, U.S. A., p. 34,371- 
Eas^rt, c. and -wat. pL Maine. U.S. A., on Moose IsL 
111 Passainaquoddy Bay, p. 5,500. i p. 15,000. 

Bast Portbuid, c. Oregon, U.S.A., on Willamette R 
East Providence, t. Rhode Isl., U.S. A., »n Sieekonk 
R..P. 14.500. [Ijerg (^.1/.). 

East Prutoio, prov. of Prussia, Germ. : cap. Konigs* 
East Retford, niftg.. t. in co. Notts, Eng., p 12,500. 
East River, cAaMier/ between New York ana Brooklyn, 
U.S.A. (St. Louis, extensive dockyards, p. 58,547. 
Boat St. Loins, c. Ill, U.S.A., on Mississippi, opposite 
East Stonehouae, t. Devoiish . Hug., adjoining Ply- 
mouth and Devonport. p. 13,754. (p. 1.750. 

East Vole, t. Stafiordsh., Png., nr. Stoke-on-Trent, 
Eastwood, mdustrl./ar*. nr. Nottingham. Eng., p. 4.692. 
Eou Claire, t. Wis., U.S.A., at head of Chippewa K.. 

saw mills and timberyards, p. 17.500. [Fau. 

Booz Bonnes, Les, vat.pi, in French Pyrenees, nr. 
Baujc Chaudns, ws/. pi. French Pyrenees. 

Bbsl, Mt., in Palestuae, opposite Geruum (modem 
“ lebel bslamiyah "), alt 3,986 ft. 

^ " vil. nr. Ramsgate, E. coast Kent. Eng., 


Beet, vil. nr. Ramsgate, £. coast Kent. Eng., 
ling pL of Hengibt and Horsaand of St. Augustine. 

Bbbw Vole. /. Monmoutlis., Eng., iron and coal, p, 
30.559. [Prussia, p. 22,500. 

Eberswalde, industrl. t. on the Finow Canal, nr. Benin, 

Bboe, or Abob, t. Guinea, W. Africa, on the Niger, 

bEoU,* or BvoU, /. Italy, in Salerno, 44 ni. S.^Napf^ 

Ebro, A., N.E Spain (440 m.), flows to Mediterranean 
from Cantabrian Mtns. 

Bbwy. R. of Monmouth (34 m.), Eng., trib. of R. Usk. 

Bocleiechan, vil. Dumfries, Scotl., birthplace of 
Thomas Carlyle. 

Bedes, t on Manchester Ship Canal, Lancs. Eiv> ; 
sUk-throwing, fustian, ginghams, etc., p. 41.946. 

BodesoU Bierlow, /. W.R. Yorks, Eng., suburban to 
Sheffield, p. 64f<»a 
“ - r. W.R. \ 
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Eekemforde, t. on the Baltic,. Schlsswig-Hslslein, 
Germany ; good harbour and trader p. 7,000, 

Ecuador (1^690 sq. m., p. x.ysp^), R^Uie* 
S. America, between Colombia and Fern ; cocoa tbn 
princ. product ; cop. Quito. 

Boo, fort, ijentier t, of Sweden, nr. Carlstodt ; p. 6^000. 

Bdom, t. Holland, xa m. N. Amsterdam, on Ziqdcr 
Zee; noted for cheese; p. Asm. 

Bdor, State in Kathiawar, Kaiputana, India, ana 
4.^ sq. m., p. 060,000; cap. Edor, 64 m. I«.E.of 
Amnadahad ; p. Asoo. 

Bday, isi. of the Orkneys, Scotl. Included in Stranaqr 
par. (7 m. long, a m. wide), the OceUi of Ptolemy,. 

Bddyotone, famous rock vdth ligbthouao in Eng. 
chan, off" Plymouth. tRoUand ; & 13,900. 

Ede, industrl. t. nr. Aniheim, prov. GeUedand. 

Eden, R. Cuinb. and Westmorld., uw. (65 m.), flown 
into Sdway F. ; also R. of Fife,Scotn,flowiiU|r(apni.) 
to St. Andrews Haj ; also R. of ScotL (b& of the 
Tweed, 93 ni.) nr. Kelso. 

Bdenburg,/. Orange R. CoL, S. Africa, on nuiin Hne 
47 ni. S. of Bloemfontein. [border ; p. 3,500. 

Edenhope, t. in Victoria, ur. the South Auatrafian 

Edenkob^ t. nr. Landau, Rhenish Bavaria ; jx 5,500 

Bdesao.— (S m Urfob.) Ltempkea ; p. aMO. 

Bdfu or Bdfeo, i. on the Nile. Upper Egypt, ruuied 

Bdgbaaton, S. W. dist. of Birmuigham, Eng. ; p. asoee. 

Edgehill, 15 m. S. Warwick. Eng. First battle 
in Civil War, 1642. 

Ec^ewoter, A on Staten IsL, New York, U.S.A.; 
p. 15,000. 

Edgeworthstown, t. co. Longford, Ireland ; p. x,o5(x 

Bdgwore, par. ot Middlesex, ca Eng., suburban to 
London, p. 5,658. 

Edinburg, t. ui Indiana, U.S.A., p. 3>6po: also amk. 
t.‘s in nine others of the L.S.A. 

Edinburgh (u. 320,315) cap. of ScotLind, on S. side ol 
F. of Forth Ta m. dist.). Has faanous University, 
castle and cmi. (Holy rood), also imporL industries, 
and is the literary, as Glasgow is the coimercial, 
centre of Scotland, £. c. is ai» tlie capital of COb E. 
(or Mi«)lodii.in), area 360 sq. m., p. 507,662. 

Bdithburg, iuai.pl. in S. Australia, C. of St. Vmceni; 

Edmonton, sub. vil. and residential dist. nr. London, 
Eng, p. 64,820; also t. on Saskatchewan R., 
Alberta, Canada, p. a5,0(xi. 

Bdrom,/ar. £. Berwick, Scotl., nr. Duns, p. 1,269^ 

Eduam. v»/. mco. Roxburgh, Scotl., nr. Kelso. 

Edvrardeburg, or Port Elgin, C in Grenville co.. 


Ontario, Canada, P;5.5oo. 
Edwardesobad (or DbuUpnogar), mflit 


VaL, Punjab, N.W. India, p. io,uoo. 
Edwi^sville, i. in Madison ' 


sta. Kn 


. Yorks, Eng.,5ni.N,ofSbeiBeld; 

cutlery, etc., p^ 36^0001 

Bodeohall, mkt.'r. in N.W. StaiB, Eng., p. 5,401. 
BcdeabiU, t. on R. Aire, W.R. Yorks, ^ig., suburban 
to BnclforiL Sl SbCOOb 

BodMton, incfiistrL^. nr. Frescot, Laiics£nEn||^ p. 
Bchinoa, A in prov. Acornania and iEtolia, Greece, 
p. A xoo. [Armenian monaatery . 

Bchmieteiiit t. in govt Erivan, Russia, with fordfled 
Bditeinarh. A Luxembourg, Netherloads,^ fismous 
abbey, witbonnuM Whitsuntide denciBg-pweession, 
p. A 5 oa [A uskal ia, p. 4,000^ 

Bcbuco, A on R. Murray, fai vineyimi dist, Victoria, 
Bchttogo, A in S. Australia, in sgr. and gobFdlggfi^ 
dist nr. Adelaide, p. aasp. (AstV. pi. vsjaaS. 
B^anc. c. on R/jenSCSeviUe. Spain, the Ramm 
Bek, Loch, sm. £. (6 m. Irnig), ca A^flsh., Seed. 


CO , 111., U.S.A., p. 4.SWS 

also A in Lucerne cv., Pa., U.S.A., p. StlSP- 
Bedoo, A in Belgium, nr. Ghent, E. Fbuideis, 
pr T2igcH?r [AbbootaitiL 

nat stale In Brit. Nigeria, W. Aftka, capt 
Bnln, A on R. Bode, nr. Magdeburg, PriMSiin 

DBXOnjTt pw 5*900 

Bgar, A in Bohemia, 'nr. Prague, on R. Eger; dodv 
hat. and shoe foctories ; p. 95,000. [p. Aooa 

BgenUr, A in Asm Minor, nr. isbarta, on L. Egerdir; 
BZflra, pc/rt on R. Niger, Africa, in Yoruba country, 

p. 10,000. 

Bgbam, vil. and residential iRst. on R. T h ame s 
Eng., nr. Staines ; contains the field of Rumyrnade, 
where King John ^ed Magna Chaita, also the 
artlficL L., Virginia water, p. xs.ssj. 

Bgin, A on R. Euphrates in Asiatic Tnrk^, p. xaooo; 

many Armenians massacred, xSm. [ftlrs, p. saooa 
Bgorievde, A In Ryaxan gi^. of Knsrin ; import com 
Egremont, mkt. A on R. Eden, Cnmb., Eng., p. ApaS* 
also sub. of Birkenhead, Cheritoc, p. 3.500. 

Bgypt (taiducUag tlw provs, re-conq^cred In dto 
Soudan, 760.000 sq. m., p. 11,000,000); E. pnper 
stretches from the Medit to Wndjr Hda. nm 
Egypdaa and Brit, authority has bow been ext e n da rf 
over the wboie of E. Soudan up to tbo Groat Ln hos, 
tadudimr, by amiqr. wMh Fnsiea the Bah»Bl 
Gbaxoland Darfur todte W. of the Nile; cap.Cdbc, 
chief port Alexandria; cap. of Soudan, Kaaitoam* 
port fenkiix (p. v.). priril fll 

Bom, tmt. R. (x3 m.), Cumbastand, Ei«., Iowa Mto 
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t nr, Ulm., WurtembeiK.'Gennaity, p. 4.500. 
t, and /ort on ^ Rhine, opposite 


CoUeniL the ** Gibraltar of the Rhine.” p. 6 ^. 
B IwU b M , L Rhen. Prussia, mfkir* sub. of Cofleene, 
p. 08,500. 

BanBmedersdoif, r. nr. Dresden, Sanmy. p. 4.500* 
"--k, r. SoHony, is m. S. Zwickau: tambour 


embreldery, p. 7,50a [Bavoiia ; cathedral, p. B.ooa 

BIctetHtt, r. on R. Altmuhl, in Middle Franoonia, 
BMer, je. between Schleswm and Holstmn. Oeimony 
(pom.) now connected with Emperor William Canal. 
Bidavoid, r. nr. Christiania. Norway, p. 7,950. 

BfcRT, min., one of the highest peaks of the 
^pberland, Swiu., alt. 13,043 ft. 

isl. ef the Hebndes, Scotl., included in co. 
less i basaltic rocks on coast. 

Hills, tliree peaks nr. Mehose, Rosburgb, 

SoefL, highest pt. 1,585 ft. [anc. castle, p. 16,000. 
BUenburg, mftg. L on R. Mulde, Prussun Saxony ; 
Brinbeck, r. hi H onover, Germany ; antiqn. museum. 


gnigfim reMrt. p. p,eoa 




t, cant. Schwytz, switz. : old monasteiy, 

, r. Saxe-Woimar, Cent. Germany, <m K. 

NeiM, at foot of the Thuringian forest, p. 39 i 5 oo> 

"■ min. t. in Erzbeig intns., Styria, Austria, 

cn, /. Prussian Saxony, 39 m. from Lf4psic ; 
blrthpL of Luther, centre of copper and silver mm. 
Togn., p. 34,000. (great min trade, p. 67,000. 

BkaterixMular, busy Cossaoc e. on iCuban R., S. Russia ; 
BkateiMrarg, /. on R. iset in the E. Urals, Russia, 
govt, niinutg centre, many import, industries, 

BCntenno-N ickolsaya I vil. (p. 9,000) in Amur pvor. of 
Asiatic Russia, 340 m. below Blagovestcbensk, centre 
of govt, for the Amur Cossitcks. 

BkmerinealaT, /rvw. of gon. of S. Russia: area 
2,, ;!q. tn.. p. (abt) 9,500.000; rich in minerals, soil 

feilMbfackeaxtn;cap. Ekaterinoslav, on R. Dni^r, 
p. 195.00a [col. of Natal since Dec. 1897. 

Bkonre, eaf, of Zululand. S. Africa, part of the Brit. 
Blabuga, dist. /. of Russia on Kama K., 17918. S.E. of 
Vyatka ; good com trade, anc. bunal ground, many 
reliqucs m Stone Age, p. lOiOoa fPretona. 

Blamlafontein, ry. June, between Johannesbuig and 
Blonds viK and sta. N. Natal, nr. Ladyuirith ; 

Brit, vict. Oct. 9t, 1899. [coast, p. 5.00a 

El Aroish, jr/f. fortified, Morocco, on the Atlantic 
B1 Fosber, ea/. of Darfur. E. Soudan, p. le.eoa 
B1 Hoso, Turk. /rw. on Persian Gulf, cap. Hothuf. 
Khoigeh, the great oasis 'm the l.ibyan desert, 
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Rtonthom, Biit isi Bahamas. W.I.. p. 3,500. 

BlfkaiAetay:, f. in Sweiien, at mouth of EiADbI, Gulf of 
Bothnia, fisheries, p. 5,40a 

Blgia, or Moniysh. co., S.E. Scotl., area 481 sq. m., 
P* 43437; distilling, woollen manuf., agr.; co. t, 
Elpn on R. Lossle, p. 8,656. Ahte £1^, c. in Kane 
CO. lUinois, U.S.A., watch-making, p. s6,oaa 

Elgon ML (or Masawa), extinct volcano in BriL E. 
Africa, a vast mass, 40 m. in diBm..alL u.xaDft., cave 
dweUuigs on slopes. 

Blizabetgead, r., (fort.) on R. Ingul hi Kherson, 
govt. Russi.'i. flour mills, corn trade, p. 64,00a 

Blixabeth City, mftg. L New Jersey, U.S.A.. p. 
74,0004 also t. on Pasquotank, R., N. Carofina, 
U..S.A., timber industry, p. 7,500. 

Bliza.f)etj)ol, t. Transcaucasia. Russia, c.'ip. of govL 
snmt name; gardening, silkworm-rearing; p. 92,1000. 

Elk Mtna., lofty ra. in W. Colorado. U.&A., Irighest 
pt. Castle Peak, alt. 14,115 ft. {16.500. 

Blkhait, mftg. c. of Elkhart co., Indiana, U.S.A.. p. 

Blland. t. on Calde*- R. W.R. Yorks, Eng., nr. 
Halifax, cotton mills, p. la^TS. [p. 1,946. 

Elleamere, mkt., u Slirop^hlre. Eng., nr. Whachurcli, 

Ellesmere Land, reg. in Arctic America. 

Elleamere Port, Cheshire, Erig., p. 10,366. 

Ellice IM., Brit, group in S. Pacific. N. of Fiji. 

Bllicibpur, mliit. sta. in Berar, S. India, on K. Bkhan, 
p. (with cantonment) 36,000. (3.7S7- 

Ellon, v\l. Aberdeen co., Scotl. on R. Yohitn, p. fpar.l 
Nizam's Dom., S. India, with wondmful 
Timk temples. 

EUore, t. Godavari dist., Madras, India ; cotton-nmnuf.. 


p. 33,000. 

Bimina, t. fort., Brit. Gold Coast Colony, 


[p. rs,ooo. 
w: Africa, 


t. fortified of Turk. prov. El Hasa, p. eaooe. 

B1 Kbulil, or Heibron, anc. t. S. Palestine, p. 18,000. 

BS Obeid, cafi. Kordofan, E. Skmdnn, p. 30,000 to 
40,00a Mahdist victory over Hicks Paslia's Egyptian 
aivoy, xBBs. 

El Oniid, or El W«d, t. in Algerian Sahara, p. T-Toa 

El Paso, two frontier r.’s on Kio Grande ; one lu Texas, 
p. 39.279; the other in Mexico, p. 8,000. 

BlViao, t. In Andalusia, Si>atn, p. 3,500. 

Elba, isl. ofl Tuscan coast. Italy, prov. Leghorn ; iron 
ore. wine, salt, convict prisons, p. a7,o(Ki; chf. t. 
Porto Ferrajo. Napoleon dwelt on the isl., 1814-1815. 

gWi*, (725 m.l, chief R. of Germany, tlie Roman 
Albfs,** rises in Bohemia and flows into North Soa 
65 m. below Hamburg. Navig. to Melnik hi Bohemia 
(over 500 ni. ). [p. T70iOno. 

Elberfeld, import, mftg., f. Rhine prov.. Prussia, 

Elbeul^ t. on R. Seine. France, 14 m. W. of Konen ; 
woollen nianuf. ; p. bo,ooo. 

Elldi», t., W. Prussia, on K. Elbiiig. nr. die Frisches 
Half; sliiubldg.. p. 150,000. [3*450* 

Bibogen, fort. t. in Bohemia, 74 m. from Prague, u. 

Elbruz ML, highest pL 111 the Caucasus, alt.. 18,596 ft. 

Blburz, nrtu. ra. in N. Persia, bordering on Caspian 
Bea : highest peak. Demavend, 9t,ooo ft. 

Blehe, t. nr. Alicante, Spain, on R. Vinalpo ; oil, soap, 
ondofhor manuf., p. 39.500. ^ _ . 

BldwaBe, vii., nr. co. Renfrew, Scotl. ; 

bhrthpL of Wallace, p. i.aoo. [cave .sculptures. 

isl in Bombay Harimur, wkh wonderful 
‘ frA In the Nile, Upper Egypt, opposite 


Elmira, mftg., t. N.Y. State, U.SJV., p. 37.T76. 
BliMbom,r., in Schltswig-Holsiein, Fkussia, tanneries, 
•etc., p. 15,000. 

Blopttra.HSca Sandakan.} 

ElrenO, ca/. of Oklahoma co.. Canada, p, 3.5ea 
Hla a i o f , G^. name of Alsaca Jrop. taken Isom Franco 
in X871. 

Bioiaora, ^/. Denmark, at narrowest pt. of the Sound, 
08 CD. from Copenhagen, shipbldg. trade, p. 14, 50a 
Bister (White), R. Germany, flows ho m. N. from 
Bohemia to Saalc, also (Black) R. nses in Saxony, 
and joins the Elbe. finanuf. ; p. 4,90a 

Elaterberg, t. in .Saxony, on White Lister R., ; cotton 
Elstow, vtl. Bedfordsh., Eng., birthpl. of Hun3mii. 
Btatree, vil residential and sdiolastic (list., Herts, 
Eag* 

Elamck, t. Northumberland, Eng., nr. Newcastle; 

Armstrong's slupbuihliiw and ordHonce works. 
Eltham, vu. and reridential dist. Keiu, Eng., p. 6,500 ; 

alsot. Victoria, 14 m. H.N.L. Melboutne.'On R Tmrra. 
Sltou, mftg. I Lancs, Eng., in Bury bor. ; p. 19,500; 

also salt L.. govt. ’Samara, Russia. [p* 13,000. 

Blvas, r. (fort.) on R.Gnadiana, £. frontier ofrortugal. 
Eiwood, t. (industrl.) of Madeira co., Indiana, U.S.A., 
■on Duck Creek, p. 14, soa [growing dist., p. 7,700. 
catliedral e. on K. Ouse, Cambs, Eng..in frut- 
Blyria, industrL f. in Loraine co., Cttiio, U.S.A., p. 
8,4na 

Bmbo, vil Sutherland, Scotl. ; great battle between 
Earl of Sutherland and the Danes in 1^. 

Emtamn, e. (fort.) on R. Durance, dep. Hautcs-Alpes, 
France, p. 4,000. 

Bmden, sju: on DoUart Bay, Hanover, Prussia; agr. 

produce, live-stock, etc. : ij. x7,ooa 
Emerald Hill, x»6if»^ol Melbourne, Victoria, p. zB,ooo. 
Bmeraen, /. prov. of Maxutoba, Canada, 65 n. S. of 
Winnipeg. [straw-pJaitmg, age*, etc. 

b, ^£iv. Cent. ItnV 

the 1 

p. 6,000. 

Emhi Pasha’s Ptvr,. on White Nile, Equatorial Africa. 
Bml^, /ar. W.R. Yorks, Eng., 7 m. S.E. Huddera- 
field, p. x,6ea. {SiStCh 

Baunawflle, mining 1 403 m. from Sydney. N.S.W., p. 
Emiaeathal,ssw//4y in canL Bern, Swltz., thiou^ 
which flows R. Lmmen, trib. nf R. Aaa 
^mmetielb walled l Rhenish Prussia ; nr. DdratMoif ; 

tobftcco ractorifis. shlDbldfir. i d. zio.ooQk 
Batpedrado, t. Aigcnnne Republic, prov. Conientei^ 
S. America; p. 9,4/00, 


EmSUmJdiv. Cent. Iraly, area 7,967 sq. m., p.a,soaeoo; 
EndnaDad, t. in the Punjab, India, Gujanwikdisc. ; 
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Bmperor WUIUuh’b Land, German poMesskm on N. 

side of Neir Guinea ; also a tract in B. Greenland. 
Bmperatrasae, valUy In Westphalia, Ironworks and 
coal mines. f^c. ; p. 8,500. 

Emporiai cap. of Lyon co., Kansas, U.S. A. ; college, 
Bma, war. pk Hesse-Nassau, Prussia, on R. Lalin; 
rendentl., p. 7,000 ; also R. (305 m.) M. Germany, 
flowing to North Sea. 

Bmawcwth, spt. Hants, Eng., nr. Havant, p. 9.000. 
Bmu ParlL mat. pi. nr. Rockhampton, Queensland. 
Baara, L. in Russian Lapland, area 685 sq. ni., outlet 
into Arctic Oc. 

Encounter Bay, S. Australia, receives Murray R. 
Bnderby Land, extensive territory in the Antarctic 
Ocean. [Lomond. 

Bndrlck, R. in Stirling co., Scotl., flowsjag ni.) to Loch 
Enfield, t. Middlesex, Hng.. 10 m. N. London,«govt. 
small arms factory, j>. 5^344; also gunpowder inftg. 
t. in Hartford co., Connecticut, U.S. A., p. 7,00a 
Bngadlne, Alpine valley In Grisons. Swiu.. watered 
by R. Inn ; favourite health resort. 

Bngano, C. S. extremity of Luzon, Philippine Isis. 
Bnghien, mat. pi. nr. Paris, p. 9,400; also mftg. t 
Hainault, nr. Mons, Belgium, p. 4,soa 
England, area 50.893 sq. m.. p. 39.^,075 (ifoi census) 
S. and most populous portion of Great Britain, the 
largest European Isl. Nearest point to the Continent 
f Dover) 91 m. from N.E. coast of France; greatest 
length. Berwick to the Lizard, 490 m. ; greatest 
breadth, Lowestoft Ness to Land’s End, 3!jo in. 
Chief ports, London (the metropolis of the Empire), 
Liverpool. Bristol, Southampton. Hull, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Sunderland. Yarmouth, Plymouth and 
Falmouth, all of which see. 

English Channel, narrow sea separating England 
from France, extends from Strait of Dover to Laud's 
End in Cornwall ; lengthy m., greatest width, 155 m. 
Bnguera, t, nr. Valencia, Spain, p. 6,500. [Sea of Azof. 
Enucale, or Yenikale, strait between Black Sea and 
Enkhuizen, Dutch spt. on W. side of Zuyder Zee. 

Holland, p. 6,00a [Whiteliavcn. 

Ennerdale water, in co., Cumberland, Eng., nr. 
Enneredale, stn on Natal main line, between Estcourt 
and Coleiiso, .South Africa. 

Ennis, /. co. Clare, Ireland, on R. Fergus, p. 6,40a 
Enniscorthy, /. co. Wexford, Ireland, on K. blaney, 

, eo. t. of Fermanagh, Ireland, p. 5,400. 
Eanistimon, t. on K. Oyna, co. Claro, Ireland, p. 1,35a 
Enns, R. (ria m ), Austria, tnb. of Danube, also anc. 

t. on R. Eims. walled ; p. 4,95a 
Enos, s^t. at mouth of Maritza R., Turkey, p. v.ona 
Enschede, /. in prov. Obcrysscl, HolLand, on Prubsun 
frontier; cotioH-spinning, p. 35,000. [Portugal 

Entre Dpuro et Minho, fruit-growing prov. of N. 
Entre Rios, stock-rai'iing prw. between the rivers 
ParonA and Uiwuay, Argentina. 

Entry, isl. New Zealand, on E. side of Conk’s Strait. 
Eperj^ t. Hungary, on K. Tarcra; linen nianuf., 
p. X 3 ,ooa Ip 20,000. 

Epemay, t. Champagne dist., E. France, on K. Marne 
Bphesuis, ruined r. of Asia Minor, 35 m. iruni Smyrna 
Epinal, cap. of Vosges dcp., E. Prance, many inanut. ; 

p. 98 , 000 . 

Epima anc. rf/rf. S.W. Turkey and N.W. Greece. 
Bppendorf, t. nr. Hamburg, Germany, p. 7.450. [4,253. 
Epping, t. and /orest, Essex, Eng , p. (urlMn dist.) 
Epsom, iiikt. t. Surrey, Eng , famous race-course, 
p. XQ.tsfi. [of John Wesley, p. 2,T5a 

Epwrortn, t. Lines., Eng., nr. CaiiuslMroiigh ; birthpl. 
Erandol, l. In India, Khandesh div., Bombay, p. tg.mo. 
Erebus, Mt, active volcano, Victoriii Ld , Antarctic ; 

alt. 13,367 ft. [H<*rnclea, 4 fl 720. 

Eregli, t. on the Black Sea, Asia Minor, the anc. 
Btfurt, e., assoc, with Luther, nr. Weimar, Saxony; 
two citadels, mkt. gardening and seed growing 
dist. ; p. 113 , 000 . Ip. 6,500. 

Ergosterlo, min, t. Greece, S.E. coast of Attica; 
Biicht loch In the Grampians. Scntl., ulsm. long. 
Brie, L., the most southerly of the Great Lakes of N. 
America, 9,600 sq. m. in area ; also rrt. on L. Er^ 
and cap. of Erie co., Pennsylvania, U.S. A. ; gt. trade 
centre ; p. 67,000. [Uist. 

Eriakay, one of the Hebrides isls., Scotl., South of 


Brlth, t, on Lower Thames, Kent, Eng. ; p. (uibsn 
dist.) 97.755. [sq. m. ; p. 4oo.oQa 

Brltreo, Italian colony on Red Sea coast ; area 88,500 
Brlvon, Russian t. in prov. same name in Csucflum* 
p. 34.000 ; old Persian fortress on R. Zangm 
Erlangen, t, Bavaria on R. R^gnltz, nr. Nurembeig^ 
University ; p. 94,000. [red wine; p. 93,000. 

Brlau, c. in Hungary, So m. N.E. of Pesth, cathediM, 
Erne. R. (79 m.) and L. Ulster, Ira, Donegal Bay, 
their outlet. [p. 15,000, 

Erode, t. in the Coimbatore dist. of Madras, India; 
Brromanga, isl. in New Hebrides; p. s,ooa 
Eraek-Ujvar, industrl. t. nr. Sallye, on R. Neutra, 
Hungary: p. 10,75a 

Bretein, t. in Alsace, on R. III., nr. Strasbourg, p. 5,40a 
Erzerum, t. Armenia, As. Turkey, in vilayet of same 
name ; forests and mineral springs, in dist. ; laigo 
garrison ; massacre of Armenians, 1895, eartiiquake, 
T901 ; p. 40,000. [highest peak, 4,199 ft. 

Erzgebirge, mtn, range between Saxony and Bohemia, 
Erzingan, t. in the western Euphrates vail., Asiatic 
Turkey, military centre; the anc. Arsinga ; p. 93,00a 
Esbjerg, t. on Jutland coast, Denmark, gt. trade; 

p. 15, 00a [trade ; p. so, 00a 

Escanabo, /. in Delta co., Michigan, U.S.A. ; timber 
Eschwege, t. on R. Werra, prov. Hesse-Nassau, 
Prussia, p. 11,000. [foundries, etc., p. 90,500. 

Bachweller, t. Rhenish Prussia, nr. Aiz-Ia-Chapmle, 
Esdroeion, plain in N. Palestine, between Carmel and 
Gilbaa Mtns. 

Bsenz, t. in Hanover. Prussia, nr. Emden, p. 9,50a 
Esh, t. 5 m. from Durham, Eng., p. 6.500. 

Esher, vil. and residentL dist. on R. Mole, Surrey, 
Eng., p. 3,500. JScotl. 

Bsk, name.* of sm. R.'s In Dumfr., Edln.. and Forfar, 
Bake, R., Eng., flows into Nor.li Sea at Wliitby. 
Bekilstuna, t. in Sweden, on R. Eskllstuna, 55 ni. from 
Stockholm : cutlery, p. 30,500. 

Eskl Shehr, Turkish t, in Asia Minor, on Pursak Su R. ; 

tneerscli.’ium mines, p. 20.000. 

Eskl-Zagra, t. jirov. Eastern Roumclia, European 
Turkey, p. J 7 . 5 oo» mainly Bulgarians. 

Esla, A’., Spain, 153 m., anit. ot ihc Doura 
Esmeralda, t. in prov. and on R. of the same name, 
Ecuador, S. Amenta. 

Esneh, t on R. Nile, lij per F.gj |>t, p. xo,ooo. 
Esperance, t. and sumnu 1 resawn in n esterii Australia, 
iiurrcsting caves. 

Esperanza, old 1 . Santa Clara prov., Cuba; guava 
jelly, p. 2,5'x>. 

Espiritu Santo, ninriilme prov, of Brazil, can. Victoria. 
Esqulmalt, Brit, natal stu. on S.E. coast of V,incouver 
1 ^., Brit. Coliiiiiliia, p. 1,500. [Hungary, p. 20,000 
Essck, or Esjek, industrl. t. of Slavonia on R. Drave. 
Essen, 1 . Rlicnisli Prussia ; Krupp's ordnance and 
engineering works, p. 125,000. [serving, p, 16,00a 
Essendon, /. in Victoria, nr Melbourne; meat.pre- 
Bssentuki, 7 oat. pi. in North Caucasia, Russia, nr. 


Pyatigorsk, p. to, 000. 

Essequibo, R., Brit. Guiana (62001.), flows into Atlantic; 

also country of B.G., formerly a .separate colony. 
Essex (area 1,542 sq. m., p. 1,351,102), co. in E. ling., 
on N. side ol Thames: co t. Clieliiisforcl : largest t. 


Stratford, E. sub. of London ; also sin. t.’s in ^'ern)ont 


and Connecticut, U.S.A. [of Cairo 

F.s Siwah, oasts in Liliy,tn desert, Fgypt, 310 m. S.W. 
Easling, vil. Lower Austria, on the Danube, nr. 
Vienna ; battle, 1809. 

Essllngen, fort. t. Wurtoinbcrg, Cerniany, on R. 

Neckar; cotton manuf., n. 33,000. 

Essones. t. nr. Corbeil, acp, Seinc-et-Oisc, France; 

l»aper factories, p. 10,000. 

Estcourt, t. Natal, 5 . Africa, 150 m. from Diirlvin, 
Este, t. nr. Padua, Italy ; castle witli Icanmg cam- 


panile, p. 7,000. 

Estella, t. prov. Navarre, Spain, on R. Ega ; formerly 
a Cnrlist stronghold, p. 7,000. , (To,eoa 

Fstepona, t, prov. Malaga, Spain, nr. Gibraltar, p. 
Esthonio, a i^avt. of Russia (area 7,816 sq. in., p. 
i;oo,ocx>) extending along S. shore of the G. of Finland, 
cap. Revel. [Eng., blast furnaces, p. 12,026, 

Eston, industrl. t/ist. nr. Stockton-on-Tces, Yorks. 
Estrella, Serra do, mtn. range in Beira, Portugal, 
higliest pt. 7,524 ft. 
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Ettremadnra, former coast prw. Portugal, on the 
Atlantic Oc., now divided ; clif. t. Lisbuu ; also old 
dist. Cent. Spain, now terming provs. Dadajos and 
Caceres. [quarries, p. 8.40a 

Estremoz, fort. L in Pmv. Aleintejo, Portugal ; marble 
Eastergom, industrl. t. in Hungary, cap. co. same 
name, p. (with subs.) 18.500. [Chuiuiel, p. 4,500. 
EtableSi /. dep. C6tes>dU'Nord, France, on English 
Etah. /. (p. 8,000) m dist. same name, Agra div. of 
N.W. prov., inrlia; area 1,741 sq. 111., p. 8O3.719. 
Btampei^ commcrcl, dcp. Seine*et-Oise, France, p. 

9i00v. l4.S00i 

Staples, t. in Pas de Calais, France, nr. Boulogne, p. 
Btawah, dist. N.W. Provs., Agra div., Indu, area 
1,691 sq. m., p. 807,000 : cap. same name, on R. Jumna, 

EteOt /. in prov. ChicLiyo, Peru, p. 3.750. 

Ethiopia, tornier name of African countries S. of Egypt. 
EtiTe, R. (20 m.) and Argyllsh., Scotl., arm of 
Atlantic. 

Etna, act. vokano N.E. coast of S.cily, alt. 10,784 ft. ; 
also bor. Peimsylvaiiia, U.S.A., on R. Allugheny, 
p. 6,000. [school, opp. Windsor, p. 3.19c. 

Eton, t. Bucks. Eng., on R. Thames ; famous public 
Etowali, R. ill Georgia, U.S.A., trib. of K. Coosa. 
Etruria, /. with large Wedgwood potteries, and iron 
works, near Bursleni, Stans, Eng. ; .also anc. Italian 
country (now Tuscany, and part oi Uiiibna). 
BHeJbruck, t. nr. Diekircli. Luxembourg, p. 3.85a 
Bttrick,^mr and R. (3c ni.) in Sclkirksn., Scutl. 
EtTyh,' desert ii. Arabia, N. of pen. of Sinai. 

BU| t. N. France, nr. Dieppe ; famous cliAteau, p. 5,00a 
Buncea, or Negropont, orcek isl. iiwLgean S., 115 iii. 

long, p. 115,500. l5>4^ 

Bufaula, /. on Chattahoochee I^-t Alabama, U.S. A., p. 
Bupatoria, spt. on W. coast of Crimea, Russia; soap, 
leather, locks, etc., p. 17.000. 

Bupen, mitg. t. Pruss., Rhine prov., p. 16,805. 
Euphrates ( 1,780 ni.), largest R. in S.W. Asia, rising 
in Armenian Uplands and joined by the Tigris and 
the Persian G. as tlie Shatt-cl-Arab. Anciently E. 
valley was densely populated (c. ot Babylon being on 
its banks). 

Eure, dtp. (mainly agr.), Normandy, France; area 
a,33J sq. m. p. (decreasing) 33a,cx)o ; cap. Evruux, on 
R7£urc (117 ni. long), at its confluence with Seine. < 
Eure-et-Loir, dep. Northern France, area, 2, 993 sq.m. 

p. (decreasing) a74.cx)o : aip. Chartres. 

Eureka, co, and mining t. Nevada, p. 4.5<»; Also 
portion Humboldt B., Cal., U.S.A., p. 7,400- 
Eureka Springs, -wat. pi. Carroll ca, Arkansas, 
U.S.A., p. 4,500. [Victoria, p. 8,500. 

Buroa, t. hv pastoral dist., 03 m. from Melbourne, 
BuTope, coHtment, forming N. W. portion of the Old 
World; area nearly 4,ooaooo sen m., p. (aliout) 
400,ooaooo. Separated from Asia by the Ural Mtns. 
and K., and bounded on the N. by the Arctic O., 
W, by the Atlantic, and S. by the Mediterranean. 
Principal co.’s. the insular kingdom of Great Britun 
and Ireland, France. Germany, Russia, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, Austria<Hungary, Switzerland. Sweden, 
Ni . ly, Denmark, Holland, Belgium. Turki^, 
Greece, etc. (all of which see scparaicly). Chief 
mtns., Alps. Apennines, Pyrenees, Carpathians, and 
^Ikans, with the Ural anil Caucasus ranges on the 
coniines. Principal R.'s, the Volga, Don, Dnieper, 
Dniester, Danube, Bug, Po, Tiber, Arno, Rhone, 
Ebro, Guadalquivir, Guacliana, Tagus, Douro, 
Garonne, Loire, Seine. Rhuie, Weser, Elbe, Oder. 
Vistula. Dwina, and Mezen. (See separate entries.) 
Busklrchen, t, in Rhenish Prussia, n. Cologne, p. 


iD.5oa 

Evanstoa, t. III., U.S. A., on L. Michigan; university, 
p. 24,9^ [p. 7o,ooij. 

Evansville, mftg. t. of Indiana, U.S A., on Oluo R., 
Bvenlode, a par. in Wurcesturbh., Fng.. on R. Even* 
lode, a trib. of R. Thames. [and hi the world. 

Everest, Mt. (29,002 ft.), highest mtn. m tlie Himalayas 
Everett, mftg. r. nr. Boston. Mas.s , U.S. A., p.13,^; 
also t on Puget Sound, Washington, u.S.A., 
p 24.314- [U.S.A, 

Everglades, extensive uninhabited marsh in S. Florida, 
Bverton, a division of Liverpool, Eng., p. 
8^416. 


Bveshun, munia bor. and mkt. t. in Worcestershire, 
P« [its mules and cork woods, p, 15.51x1. 

Bvora, cap. of Aleintejo, prov. Portugal ; lamous for 
Bvreuz, cap. of Eure dep., France ; ticking and other 
textile niaiiuf. ; fine town hall, a 20.000. [p. 3.Boa 

Bvron, t. m prov. Mayennc. France, nr. Lavalle, 
Bwe, ioch, Koss-sti., Scotl., inlet of The Minch, with 
sml. isl. same name. [Eng., 4.70a 

Ewell, vtl, and residential dist, in Epsom, Surrey, 
Excelsior Springs, t, m Missouri, U.S.A., p. 3.240. 
Exe, R. Somerset and Devon (55 m.), rising on 
Exmoor. 

Exeter, anc. c. on R. Exe, co. t. of Devonsh., Eng., 
fine cathedral (12th cent.), p. 48,fi6a also vil., Huron 
CO., Canada. 

Bxini|[p5ter, t. nr. Exeter, Eng., p. 2.45a 
Exmoor, extensive moorland aiul lorcst tract, borders 
of cu.'5 SomurscL and Devon, Eng.; highest point, 
Duiikcrry Beacon. *,707 It. [p. 1^963. 

Exmouth, wttt.pl. De.'on, Eng., at mouth of K. Exe, 
Exploits, R. Newfoundland, flows 150 m. to Exploits 
Bay. [p. 2.300, 

Exumaa, group of sml. isls. In Bahamas, W. Indies, 
Eyam, t. in Bakcwell, l)crby.sii . Hiig., p. i.ioa 
Eye, mkt. t. Sutiolk. Eng., p. 2.oca 
Eyemouth, spt. Berwick, Eng., 2.561. 

Byguieres, t. in dep. Bouches-du-RhAne, France, nr. 

Arles ; silk-twist factory, p. 3,100. 

Hjlau, t. £. Prussia, nr. KUnigsherg, p. 4,500; lamous 
battie, xS07, between Napoleon’s troops and those oi 
Russia anti Prussia. [length 95 m. 

Eyre, L. (salt), N. part of S. Australia, area 4.000 sq. m., 
Eyria,/rw. in S. Australia, N.W. of Spencer G. 
Ezearay, t prov. Logrono. Sixiin, p. 2,500. 

Bz Zumleh Jcbel, ttun, m Palestine, ah. 1,804 ft. 

F 

Faaborg, spt. on Funen Isl., Denmark, p. 3,80a 
Fabriano, mftg. r. prov. Ancona, Central Italy ; fine 
cathedral, p. 22,000. 

Fabrizia, t. nr. Eunteleor.e, Italy, p. 5,500. 

Facban, or Fatchon, large mdustrl. t. nr. Canton, S. 

China, p. 400, coa (Toluo, 9) m. long. 

Facone, sacred L, in i:.I. Niphon, Japan, 57 ni. from 
Faekza, prev, Ravenna, Cent. Italy ; taTcnce indust., 
p. iB.^oa [copper mine, p. 9,00a 

Fulun, ur Falun, t. in Kopparlierg, Sweden ; famous 
Fai-Fo, /. in Annain, Indo-Ctiinese penm., p. 14, 70a 
Failsworth, cotton mftg. t. Lancs., Eiig. ; suburban to 
Manchester, p. 16,000. [Illinois, U.S. A., p. 2,750. 
Faitbury, t. in Nebraska, U.S.A., p. 3.000; also t. in 
Fairfield, t, in Derby sh., Eng., p. 4iii4: also t. on Big 
Cedar K., Iowa, U.S.A., p. 4,500 ; also t. on Long 
Isl. Sound, in Fairfield co., Connecticut, p. 5,000. 
Fair Isl., midw.iy between Shetland and Orkney, 
Scotk ; flagship of Spanish Annnda wrecked here, 
id93. [timber trade, p. ^ooa 

Fairhaven, c. on Puget Sound, Washington, U.S.A ; 
Fairhead,/r0;n. N. coast Ireland, co. Antrim. 
Fairmont, t. cap. of Marion co., W. Virginia, p. 6,000. 
Fairoaks, stfi, nr. Richmond, V'irgmi,i, U.S.A. ; great 
battle in Civil War, 1862. 

Fairweatber, mtn. Alaska, N. America, alt. 14.872 ft. 
Faizabad, dist., dru., ami militarv stn. in Oudli, 
India ; p. of t. on Gogra R. 75,000; one of the centres 
of the Mutiny. 

Faizpur, t. in Khandesh div., Bombay. India, p. io,ooa 
FAlAitlo, sml. ^t. of Porto Rico, prov. Huiiktcao, 

F£tEciSbain, t. Norfolk, Eng., on R. Wensum, a 3,ocia 
Fal. R. Cornwall, Eng., flows (23 ni.) mto English 
Cnaimei at Falmouth Tiarbour, 

Falaiae, t. dep. Calvados. France; castle, birthpl. of 
William the Conqueror, p. 9,000. 

Valcotk, state Venezuela, along the roast of the Carib* 
bean sea: area 36,222 sq. m., p. 188.000; cap. Coro. 
Falemeh, R^ in Senegamoia, Africa ( joo m.), trib. of 
R. Senega* 

FAlkenstmn, t. nr. Plaiien, Saxony, p; 6,50a 
Falkirk, t. in co. Stirlingsh., Scotl. ; foundries ; battles 

Fa^md, ; F. Palace, an anc. rpyal 

residence, now seat of Lord Bute, p. 83a 
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Falkland Isis., Brit, posses'^ion S. AtUntIc. area 
f.son sq. ni., n. i.ooo ; cap. Stanley on Poi t William ; 
wool and cattle reaniif' industry. [p. xao.ooo. 

Tall Riyer. r. of Bristol co., Macs.. USA.; cotton mills. 
Falmoathi spe. on S. coast of Cornwall, En^., p. 13,13d. 
False Bay, inlet on H. side of C. of Oood Hope 
pen., leadin|r into Smutn’s Bay, the pniL stn. of BrK. 
S. African squadron. 

False Point, C'. on delta of Mahanndi R., Cuttack 
dist., Ben^l, India. [cap. NykiObiti};. 

Falster, tst\ (join ) in the jElaltic, J^niii.irk, p. 33,000; 
Folticeu, /. in .Suchva dist., Koiuiianu; uuport. 

cattle mirs, p. 10, coo, 

Falun.— (See Fablun.) • 

Pamag'nsta, spl. on E. coast of Cyprus, no harbour. 
2i m. S. of the rums of anc. SaUnus, p i.'XVj ( Moslems 
m the fortress). ♦ 

Fannich, liv/i m Ross co., Scot) , (d-J ni. long), drains 
to Cromarty F. 

Fanning, Brtt. tsl. in N. F.acific Oc. : annexed nt x8S3. 
Pano, I*, on Adriatic cst, Italy ; silk iiulustrics * p ti.slmx 
P anoe, isl, of Denmark, oil W. coast of Jutland; .aiiM 
90 sq. m. ; p. 3,5rx). [p. 0.674- 

Fareham, wjt. pi, nr. Portsmouth, Hants, , 
Farewell, Cape, pi. on isl. of ext S. nt. Grccuiand. 
Fargo, I on Red K., N. Dakota, U.S.A. ; in rich 
wheat region ; p. xo,ooo. (dour factories ; p. 8,^. 
Faribault, cap. of Rice co., Minnesota, on Cannon R., 
Faridkot, Sikh slate and t. in Punjah, N.W. India; 

area of S. 64s sq. m. ; p 120,000 , of t. 10,500. 
Faridpur, f. Ganges dcU.i, Dace.*! dir., Beng.il, India; 
p,. 10,000 ; cap. of Faridpur (or Furredpore) dist. ; 
area 3,267 sq. m. ; p. nrly. 2,000,000. 

Faringdon, A Bciics, Eng. (properly Great F.); anc. 
t. ; p. 2,900. 

Farmington, t. in IVew Hampsh. U S.A., n. 3,500 ; 
alsot. ill M.iinc, U .S A., p. 3,730 ; also t. m Cona'ucti- 
cut, U.S.A. ; p. 3,590 

Parmville, t. in Virginia, U.S.A.; p, 3.000. 
Pamborough, /ar. E. Hants, Eng., Basingstoke div., 
nr. Aldersiiot ; p 14.COJ, nearly half imlilary. 

Fame Isis., group otf NurthuniberUnd cst., Eng , opp. 
Bainborougti; soinetirne:* called tlio Fein Isis., or 
Staples. 

Farntaam, mkt. t. on R. Wey. Suney, Eng ; p. 7,365, 
Pamwortn, mftg. t. on R. Irwell, nr. ItoUon, Lancs, 
Eng. ; p. 98,142. 

FarS, spt., cap. of Algarve prov , Portugal, p. 8,100 
Faro, an tsl. in Baltic S., N. of Gotlilaiui, belonging to 
Sweden, p. i,iao, 

Faroe Isis. (540 sq. m., p. 13,000), aoo m, N W. of the 
Shetlands, Scotl. ; cap, I'liorshavn (StrCuiQ IsL); 
Danish possessions. 

Far Rockaway, e. m New York, U.S.A., p. 2,500. 
Pars, or Farsistan, a .S.W. prav. of Persia, dii the 
Pn. Cult, cap. Shiraz ; n. T,75n,(yTo. (5,996. 

Parsley, mftg. t, W.R. Yorks, Eng., nr. Bradford, p. 
Fartash, or Saif, spt. on W.cst. of Arabia, p 11,400. 
Farakhabad, c. N.VV.P. Iiul,a, Agra div., p. 63,000; 

in F. dist., area ;,72(. sq. m , p 9.'5 ,lxx). ]p. 19,000. 

Faaano, hidustrl. /. E. It ily, nr. Monopoli, prov. Bari ; 
Fasher, Bl, cap of Darfur, E. Soudan. 

Fasboda Anglo- Egyptian sfn. on White Nile, 450 m. 

S. of Kharumin. Kvac. by the French after Khalifa's 
defeat at Omdurnian by Kitchener, p. 300,000. 

Fastnet, Uffhthouse in Atlantic, 4} m. S.W. C.ipe 
Clear, on rocks nr. the Iiihh coast. 

Fastov, t. in govt. Kiev, Russia, p. 8,ono. 
Fatehgarh, milit. stn. N.W. Provs , India, Agra dir., 
cap. of Farukhabad rlLst., p. 13,000. 

Fatetapur, t. N.W, Provs., India, All.ihabad dtv., 
p. S1500; also t. in Buri Banki dist., Oiulh,, India, 
p. 12,000 ; also t. in the St.ite of Jaipur, Ka)(^t.m'i. 
India, p. 15,000 ; also dist. of Allaliabad div., area 

T. 639 sq. m., p. 683,000. 

Patwh t, on Ganges, m India, nr. Patna, p. ii.ooo. 
Faudlles, Les Monts, a range of hilts connecting 
Vosges and Langres plateau, E. Fiance, highest pC 
abt. x,(Sae ft, • , 

Paulhom, /. Orange River Colony, S. Africa, p. 4,000. 
Favara, A Sicily, nr. Girgenti ; sulphur imocs^ 
p. 16,000. 

Favenham, old mkt. t. Kent. Eng. ; xo m. W. 
f^terbury, p. 10,6x9 


Favignona, isl. Mediterranean off W. coast of Sidly, 
p. 6.000. [HofUk 

Payal, tsl. Azores, orange growing, p. a6,aoo; cap. 
Fayetteville, t. on Gape Fear R , N. Carolina, IT.S.A., 
p. 5,000: also vil. Tennassee. U.S.A., p. 2,m 
Fayoum, prov. of Middle Egypt, on White NQe; 

cap Medina -el-Fayoum. [p. 2jaooi. 

Fazeley, A in Stafl'urd co., Eng., suburb of Tamwortk, 
Fazokl, or Fazogl, thst. on both banks of Blue Nile, 
H Soudan ; cap. AdassA 

FeOiC, or Cashen R., irel. (30 m.) fr/A ofR. Shaxinm, 
Fear Cape, .Sotuhrmmost pt. of N. Carolina at 
mouth of Cape Fear K. 

Pcarn, par. in co. Ross, ScotL, nr. Tain, p. 1,785. 
Feather R., Cal., U.S.A., tnb. of R. Sacramento, 
iiowing 950 m. from the Sierra Nevada, 

Fcatherstone, colliery A W.R. Yorks, Eng., aa 
Barnsley, p. 14.377: also A in New Zealand, nr. 
Weirington, n. (dist.) 3.400. [and trade ; p. 15,000!. 
Fecamp, spt. umi. Semc-liifidrieure, France ; icsberies, 
Fehmem, or Femern, Pruss. tsl. in Baltic, area 71 
sq. m. ; cap. Burg. 

Feilding, A in co. M.inawatu, New Zealand, p. x.soa 
Felannme, A on E. coast Majorc.i, bpuin, p. 19,000; 

nunuil Moorish castle, wine trade. 

Felbach, A m Wurteinberg, nr. Stuttgart, p. 4,000. 
Peldberg, 9 nin. peak m Black Forest, Badun, alt 

4.675 ft- 

Felegyhdza, indastl. t. Hungary, in vineyard dist. 

60 111 S E. Budapest, T>. 32.000. 

Peiixstowe, luat pt E. Suliolk, Eiig., xo m. &£. 

Ipsw ich, p. (with Walton) 8,667. 

PciHng, t. suburban to Gateshead, Durham, Eng.; a 
Tyneside inftg. and colliery dist., p. 25.090 
Peliuigsbio, r. in ironworks dud. of bwoden, Orebro 
prov., p. 10,000. 

Feitre, industrl. t. in prov. Belluno, Italy, p. 13,000. ' 

Femera.— (See Fehmera.) 

Fenny Stratford, mkt. A Bucks, Eng., p 5,171. 
Pens, The, a low-lying level div A rounu the Wash, 
iiicliidiiig parts oi six e.isterii Eng counties. 

Fenton, t Sufis, Eng., nr. Stoke-ou-Trent ; eartbeiv 
ware works, p. 25,631. 

Pentonville, vii Mich , U S.A , p. 3,000. [1,069, 

Fenwick, vii of co. Ayr, bcotl., nr Kilmarnock, p. 
Ferentlno, A nr. Frosiiioiie, prov, Rome, Cent. Italy, 
the anc. Ferrntmuiii ; catliedral, old walls, Etruscan 
the.itre ; p. 11,000. 

Ferghana, or Fergana, prtn>. Turkestan, Asiatic 
Russia, area 37,ocx> sq. ni. ; fertile valley, surrounded 
by higli mtns. ; cap. Khokan t/ ). 

Fergus, R. co. Clare (25 m.), trib. of Shannon, ; 

also vil. on Grand K., Untano, p. 3,000^ 

Fergus Falls, c. Minn,, U.S A., on Red R., p. 6,50a 
Fermanagh, co. (mlandJ Ulster, Ireland, area 7x4 
sq. in., u. 61,811; K. Erne and gieat lakes; co. t. 
Enniskillen (y.v.) 

Permo, c. Cent. Italy, in the Marches, prov. AscoB; 

anc. F'erniun, Roman wait ; p. x8,ckx>. [p. s^exx 
Fermosclle, A Spain, nr. Zamora .ind the R. Douro, 
FemiOT, A CO. Cork, Ireland, on R. BUckwater, pw 
Fern l&is.— (See Fame.) [6,50a 

Fernandez, A in State of Potosi, Mexico, p 3,500. 
Femandino, A Florida, U.S.A., on Amelia Isl., 
Nassau co. ; ertton industry, p. 4,000. [station. 

Fernando de Noronba, tsl. otf E. coast Brazrl, penal 
Fernando Po, mountainous Spanish isl. off Cameroon 
coast of W. Africa, area 760 sq. in., p. (about) 30,000 ; 
^ cnp. Santa Isabel, p. r,3oo, mainly negroes. 
Ferozabad, A N.W.P. India, E. of Agra. p. xr.ooa 
Ferozepore, or Firozpur, dt tt. of Brit. Indu, ui Tul- 
lundur div. of Punjab, area 4.30? sp. m., p. nearly 
x,ooo,fx>o ; cap. c. of F., nr. the^R. Sutlej, p. 54,oaa 
Perozesliah, A in Piinjai), India, nr. Ferozepore; 

Brit, victory over Sikhs, 1845. 

Ferrara, fortified c. m delta nf R Po, Italy ; clothing 
manuf. p. 88,000 ; cap, of prov. of same name, area 
1,0X2 sq. m., p. 272,500. [p. 6.000 ; cap. VaWerda. 

Ferro, most S.W. isl. in Canaries, area 106 sq. m.. 
Ferrol, spt. and naval arsenal on N.AV. coast of 
Spam, nr, Conmna, p. 36,000. (Domfront, p. xo,oo(x 
Fert6-MacL', La, industrl. A in dep. Ome, France, ar. 
Pertb, large slinllow L. in W. Hungary (the Roniw 
Teiso), adjoiiring the Hansfig marsh. 
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Pttfldnfac, L Merioneth, N. Wales, nr. las|^ slate 
quarries, p. 9.C1B3. 14 wide. 

Fetter, one of the Shetland isls., Scotl., 6| ni. long by 
Pea, a Mahum. “ holy city," an iinut. comiuercial 
oeirtre, and one of tUe three caiNtais of Morocco, 
situate m. S. of Tangier, p. ijp,ooa 
Feazan, Turk. >fov. ^rea x^,ooo sq. m., p. 50^000) S. 
of Tripoli: cap. Mursuk. 

FitAtel^birgc, min. ra. in Upper Francoiua, N.E. 

teivana. peak, tlie Sclineetieiiir. alt. 3,454 ft. 

PXda, or Hida, //w. /apau, ceiiiro of Nipi>uii Iri., 

p. 100,000. 

FieaMe, anc. c. nr. Florence, Italy; straw pLiitmg; 

Etruscan and Konuui antiquities. 

Fife, pen. and co. H. Scotland, between the F. of Tay 
and Forth, area 492 sq. in., p. 207,734 ; co. t. Cupar. 
Fife Ness, ext. £. pt. iMfe. 

Ftendras, fort /. nr. French frontier of Spain, prov. 
Gerona ; p. la.uoo. 

PurutCra, or Fig:ueini Da Foz, Toat. pi. at mouth ot K. 

Mondego, Foitugal; corn, wine, etc. ; p. 6.00a 
Fl^ <8,045 sq. >n.. p. 1401,000) at chip, ot 250 <niainlv 
coral) isTs. on S. Pacific ; 1,350 uu N. of AuckUnd, 
x,8So m. N.F.. Sydney ; Urit. Crown Cokuiy ; cap. 
Suva, on Viti l.,evu lsI. ; fine harbr. lor funner cap. 
Levuko, sugar, bunauas, etc. Ip. 3,228. 

Filey, on Fit<^ Udv. E. coast Yorksh., Eng., 

Finale, or Finale Nell Emilia, A m N. Italv. nr. 

Modena ami tliC R. Po ; ]). i4,noa Ip. 39 * 425 * 

Finchley, i(.s. ilist. ^ubutb ro Eandun, Eng . 
Fladhom, vU. on coast ol Elgin, Scotl. ; aEo vih on 
nv. F., which flows 63 111. into Moray Firth. 

FuuUay, niftg. r. on Blancliaid IL, Hancock co., Ohio, 
U.S.A. ; p. i8,«oa {.Norway; p. 1.2^. 

Flndoe, in Tlukke Fiord, 15 m. N.B. Stavanger, 
FindoB, or Finnan, fishg. t^/. on coast Kincardine, 
Scotl. [Inner Hebrides; basaltic cols. 

Fingal’s Cave, on Sutia Isl.. W. Scotl., one of the 
Fingoland, afisl. m Transkei, Cape Colony, S. Africa; 

Fmls^re, Ofp. in N.W. France, urea 2,730 sq. m., 
p. 765,000; call. Quunper; Cape Fuuatcic at most 
w. point. [Galicia. 

Flni8t6rr^ c. extr. N.W. pt. of Spain, on the coast of 
Finland, Uraiul Duchy of the Rassstu Eitipire. N.W. 
of Russia proper, N. of the G. of Fuilaiid, and 
bordering on Norway and Sweden, area X 44 ( 3 S 3 
sq m., p 2,700,uao 

Fiiuaad, < 7 . of the E. arm of Baltic Sea. extending 
about 250 ni. between Finland on the N. and the 
govts, ot Su Fctersbuig and Esimura on the S. 
Finmark, pr-ov. N. Nerway. inhabited by tlie Eaps; 

cap. Hamnu’rfesl, N.-mosl t. in Europe. 

Ptesbuy. mdustrl. ami comtncrcl. icr. of London, 
Eng., N. of the c. proper., p. 87,976, 
FinsteisAarhorn, »nin. luSw'itx. {14.020 it.), highest pk. 
Bernese Alps. 

Plnsterwalde, r on the SchakeLich R., Prusaa ; iron 
foundries ; p. xi,«oa 

Piorenauote. f. ki N. Italy, nr. Parma, p. 7.Soa 
Firmtey, inttg. f. Loue dep , France, nr. St. Etienne, 
p. 16,500. 

Firoaabad, r. t 


. dist. of J 


Firaapur, /. Punjab, India.— (bee Feixiaepore.) 
PiniaKuh, sm. ptw. of Pc 


ra.— (See Ferezabad.) 

.a.— (bee Feixiaepore.) 

Persia, with cap. i^., 90 m. E. 

of Teheran, u. 2,500, 

Fishguard, r. n, Ptnabiokesh., Wales, p. 2,897 ; one of 
tlie Pembroke boroughs [K. Hudson ; p. 4,500. 
Fishkill, /. ui Dutchess co.. New York, U..^.A..oiitJic 
Fitdiburg, ite-xtile and iron niltg. c. on Nashua K , 
Mass., U.S.A., p. 37,826. [of Sunihaigh H< 1 . 

Fitful Headfptvm. of S. Slietland, Scotl., 0 111. N.W. 
Fitzroy, /t. of Queensland, falls into Keppel Bay , also 
suburb of Melbourne, Victoiia, p. 35.i.iDa 
Flume, spt. of Hungary on the Adriatic, p. 40,00a 
Fiumicino, s/i. Cent. Italy, at mouth of Tiber, 15 in., 
from Rome. 

Fivlzzano. t. of Tuscany, prov. Massa and Carrara, on 
the W. slope of the Apeniiuies ; miiirl. sprines; [>. 
X4,9(». [500 ft., lightliour c 

Flamborough Head, Cl on Yorksh. coast, Eng., : /t. 
Ftender^atibfr. of Belgiuizi. divided into two prova of 


Bruges am 


sq. m.) and W. (1,249 >n-) Flanders ; cap. 

ind Ghent, (both of wliicli sue). 


Plannan Isis., or Seven Hunters, group of (un- 
inhabited) 20 n\. W. of Lewis, W. Sco^ 

Pliuttery Cape, on Pacific coast, U.S.A. (Stote of 
Waslmigton). [starch factories ; ^ ir,50O. 

Flfiche, La, /. iti dcp. Sartlic, France, nr. Le Mans ; 
Fleet, loch and Ah, Sutherland. Scotl.; also Fleet, 
Water of, Kirkcudbnghtsh., Scotl, : also par. co. 
Hants, Etig., p. 3,281 ; also pax. nr. Weymmith, co. 
Dorset. Lug. [p. 1&876. 

Fleetwood, tuat. pi. Lancs, Eng., at mouth of Wyri', 
Flennington and Kensington, bar. of Vrctorki, 
suburban to Melbourne, p. 11,400. 

Fleusburg, spt. cf PrQs».i. on coast. Schlcsjvig- 
HoJstein : large coal aiul other trarlc ; fi. 50,00a 
Flers, t. dep. Orne, iir. Alcnruii, France , brick and 
tilciyrorks ; p. 14.50a [Namur, p. (1.700. 

Fleurus,/. Belg.'uu, prov. Hamau, nr. Charleroi and 
Flinders, A*. QueenOanJ, fiowing to G of Caipenlaria 
Flinders Range, m/nu. S. Au&txahu, N. of Spencer 
G., alu 3,100 ft. 

Pluit, /. (p. 5,474), CO. N. Wales (p. 92,720) ; also t. on 
Flint k, Mich., U.S.A. timber trade, p. 38,550; 
also K. Georgia, U.S..\. \4n0111.), trib. of R. Clvita- 
hoocliec. [r.ST*) 

Plockton, colliery wl. nr. Barni. 1 ^, Yorks, £^„ p. 
Flodden, vil. Nortlmmlierland, Eng., on R. Till; 
iuuious battle 1513, James IV. ot Scotland ^defeated 
by the Earl of Surrey. 

Floicnce,t.. on R Annj, Tuscany, ato m. N.W'. Rome ; 
beautiful ciiviioiib, ralliedral, university , birthpL of 
liantc and of Michael Angelo ; p. J33.( 00 ; also t. in 
Ahtijrima, on K. 'Itimessee (p. 7,501'), U.S A.; also 
t. Hauipshire co., Mass. (p. 3,000) un Mill K. ; also t. 
in Darlington co., b. Caruhna, U.S..k., p. 4.250. 
Floreiisac, t, nr. MoiUnclicr, llt^rault, France, p. 3,840. 
Florentin, fort. A m Bulgoiia, Widditi dist., nr. R. 
Danube. 

Flores, t \l. Malay Arch , p. 3(30, oix) ; also westeriiniost 
of Azures group, p, 10, out*; aLso siiil. isl. ofl* Van- 
couver, 15 ill. long ; also t. m Guatemala on isl. in L. 
Peten, p. 6 ,(j0u, also the sea between the Celebes 
and Flores, part of the S Pacific. 

Flonanopolis, spi. of Brazil, m agr. centre, formerl5’ 
called Dcscriu, p. 28,000. 

Ftorida, fiale 111 S E. of I'.S.A., between Atlantic 
aud G. of Mexico, area 50,080 sq in., p. 760,000; 
cap. Talkihasscc. 

Ftoraa Channel, betw een Florida and Bahama Isis., 
course o( “Guif Stream " Ironi Mexico. 

Floridsdorf, or Florisdorf, cl it /. in govt. dist. of sanu: 
nauie m Loner Austria, ni V leniia, ]>. 37,''(x>; liqueur 
iiianiif. I New Kami.sb.. U.S.A. 

Flume, The, picturesque tror^vm tl.o Fr.incona Mtns.. 
Flumendosa, A’, of Cagliari. Stirdinia, Italy. 
Flushing, ^p^ 7iHir.pl.. ,ind (omtnercl. centre on Wa'« 
cheren Isl., HolUiul, p ju.ooo; also snil. pt. Faliuout> 
Harb., Cornwall, Fug.; .tlso vat. pL on Flushuig 
Ihiy, New \ork, U..S A., p. i->,5oo. 

Fly, large and iincxplmod A' m Now Guinea, southern 
pt. emptying in G. ul Rtpua [i.soo. 

Fochabers, vil nr. inouili 01 Spey, Elgin, Scotl., p. 
Fofsoni, or Foktehany, f on the K. Milknv, Putiu 
dist., Rouinoiua, fortified and indiistrl., p. 25,500. 
Foggia, buiy mdustil. / (p. 77,000) and prov. (p. 

407,cx]o) S. Italy, in Apulia, attM 2,953 sq. m. 

FogO, j!tor. nr. Dims, llrrvvicli, Scxitl. ; also name of .1 
volcanic isl. ui Cape Verde giqx, Atlantic Ocean; 
also snil. pt. on Fogo Isl , Newfoundland, [p 5,000. 
Fohr, til. on W. coast of .Schleswig, PrusMa.m N. Sea, 
PoMUie, /. nr Arezzo, Tuscany, Italy, p. 8,146. 

Foix, A French Pyrenees, nr. An^c, p 7,00a 
Fo-Kien, prov. in S.E. China on Pacific (48,000 sq, 
in., p. over eniaxTitioo) ; cap. and ch. port Foochow. 
Procliiccs much tea, camphor, etc. 

Foksbani, or Foktehany.— (Sre Pocsanl.) [15,000. 

Firidvnr, mdustrl. t. in Hungary, on R. Danube, u. 
Foligno, or Fuligno, /. in Ibiibriti, Italy ; remarkable 
grotto; numerous factories; p. 12,000. 

Folkestone, zuat. bl. and bteam-packet stn., Kent, 
.70 m. from Loncfoii, and 29 m. ironi Boulogne, p. 
.33.495. [U.S. A., p. r 6 ,oot 

F«nd du Lac, mftg. t. on Winnebago Lake, Wiscansii , 
Fonsagroda, mdustrl. t. m the E. of the mtns., pnA. 
Lugo, bi^din, on R. Navia, p. 17,000. 
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Poaseca, Q. of^ ift/et on Pacific c&t. of C. America, 
bordering: on ban Salvador. 

Foatalnebleau, e. on K. Seme, 35 m. S.E. of Paris. 
Ma^nif. forest (area 43,500 acres) and palace, resid. 
of Iycs. in bumiiier; p. (including military) 14,^. 
Fontarabia, spe. at mouth of K. B.dassoa, on French 
frontier ot Spain, p. 2i7W, [on R. Vendue, [). io.ooa 
Fonteuay-le-Comte, industl. t. in Vendee, W. France, 
Fouteuay-Sous-Bois, e. in dep. Seme, France, 
suburban to Pans U., p. 10,600. 

Fontenoy, t. nr. Tournay, Belgium. Battle. 1745. 

Saxe defeated the Allies. [Port. E. Africa. 

PontesvlUa, ry. s/n. at head of navig PungweR., 
Fonteymult, t. m France, dep. Miiuic-et-L.oirc, p. 
3,300. 

Foochow, or Fuchau, treaty and cap. of Iwkicn 
prov., Chin t ; gicat tea-cxpurtiiig centre ; p. (nearly) 
1,000,000. Lp- 

Porbach, t. ur. Saarbi tick and Metz, German LorrHine, 
Forchheim, fort, r in Bararia on ihc Ludwigs Canal. 

p. 5 p6oo. Ip. 3.;oo. 

Fording bridge, mkt, e. on R. Avon. S. Hants Eng.. 
Forelanclj N. and S., two hcadUmd^ on E. coast ut 
Kent. Eng. ; light lioiisos 

Forest, r. m Pennsylvania. U.S.A , p. 3,200; also vil 
nr. Li^ge, Bulginin, p. 4,200. 

Forfar, co. jute luanut. of Forfarsli., E. Scotl , p. 
10,849 ; area of co. (excluding foreshore) 878 sq. m., 
p. 281.419. 

Forio, A on west coast of iscliia, Italy, p. 7.000 
PoJi, anc. c. in Emilia, Italy, silk lactones, iron 
works ; p. 44,000. 

Foimby, /. nr. J^aunccston, Tasmania, |}. (rlist.) 5,950. 
Formentera, one of the Baleaiic IsLs., S. of l\ica, 
13 111. long. 

Formia, t in prov. Caseita, Italy, on G. of Caeta; 
the aiic. Fornua:, p. 8,000. 

Formosa (13.429 sq. in , p o\or 3,000,000), isL off 
cst. of China, ceded to Japan in 1897 : cafi. Taiwan. 
Fonuos.i contains some alluvial plains, but is mamly 
inouniainou.s and adorested, and under Japanese 
Influences something is being done to detelop the 
resources of the islainl. Formosa is also the iiainc 
of a territory in the Argentine Kc)>ubhc, 1 ordering 
on Bolivia and Paragimy, area 41, 40.’ sq in., p 5,000. 
Forres, /. idgin, Srotl., one ot llio Burglis of the 
Inverness group, latile trade, p 4.421 
Forst, industrl r. Prusv.i, on an isl. of R. Ncisse; 

cloth aiui l/uckskin lacimics, p. 40,5^<c'. 

Fortaleza, \pi. prov Ce.ira, Bi.izil, p 18,000. 

Fort Augustus, vU. nr. Gkniiiore, on Loch Ness, 
Scotl .Volt now .III Abbey. 

Fort Benton, sm. t in (diotr.’in ro. on the Missouri 
k , N. Montana, U.S A ; fin tr.ide. 

Fort Bodo, tra. stn., Hudson Ila\. 

Foit Churchill, t>a. »//t , lludsnii Bay 
Fort Collins, A in Colorado, U b A , p 3,100 
Fort de France, formerly Tort Royal, cap. of 
Martinique, Fr. W Indies, j'. 16,500. 

Fort Dodge, A on Des Momcs 1< , Iowa, U S.A.. in 
rich agr. country, p. z3,5oo. Taken b> Grant in tlie 
Civil War of 1863. 

Fort Fisher, at entr. to C-spc Fear U., N. Carolina, 
U.S.A. Great battle, 1865. 

Fort Garry, old name of Winnipeg, flanimlia. [Firth. 
Fort George, N E. Invtrness-sinic'. Scotl., on Moray 
Fort Gratiot, A in Micliigan, U.b.A . p, 3 .t3«>. 

Fort Howard, A on Fox R., Wisconsin, U.S.A., 
p. 5,000. [packing, p. 10,000. 

Fort Madison, cap. of Lee co., luwa, U.S.A. ; meat 
Fort Monroe, Virginia, at the mouth nf tliu James R., 
the largest military work in the U.S.A. '*■> 

Fort Rose, A co. Kos.s, .Seotl., on N. coast Moray F. ; 

one of tlic Inverness Burghs. 

Fort Salisbury, Mashonaland, African railway centre 
Foit Scott, iap. Bourbon co., K.ii)s.iS. U.S. A., on the 
Mill matoii R. ; p. lo.uoo ; good trade 
Fort Smith, A ot Sebastibi, co., Aikansqji, U.S.A., on 
Arkansas K. ; railway centre ; ]>. 23.075. 

Fort Sumter, mil. post, in Charlebtown Harbour, S 
Carolina, U.S.A. ; captured by CoiifedRrates, 1861. • 
Fort Wayne, tap. Allen co., Indiana, U.S.A. ; railway 
curn.igo bldg, and iiiachinc shops ; p. 64,000. 

Fort William, par. InvcriicsS'shirc, ScotL, at base of 


Ben Nevis, p. 2,000; also t. of Thunder Bav dist.. 
Ontario, Camilla; large gram export ; p. 17,000. 

Fort Worth, A Tarrant co., Texas, U.S.A.; a great 
ry. and cohhikI. centre on Trinity R., p. 73,312 
Port Yukon, Alaska, trading stn. on K. Yukon, 
just on the Arctic Circle. [range. 

Fortescue, A., W. Australia, rising In the Hamersley 
Portevxot, vtt. 7 m. from^rerth, Scotl., the old capitu 
of the Wets. 

Forth, /i. (65 m.) and Firth, Scotl. ; extending from 
Alloa E. for 50 m. The R. rises on Ben Lomond, 
and empties into the estuary or Firth al Alloa. The 
Forth Bridge, over 8,000 ft. long, crosbcs the Firth at 
Forth and Clyde Canal, Scotl. [Queensferry. 

Forth, Carse ot, the dist. on the bank ol the Forth 
from Bo’ness to Gartmore. [of Newfoundland 

Fortune Bay, an of the Atlantic, on the S. cst. 
Fossano, A prov. Cuni>a, nr Turin, N. Italy, p. 8,000; 

AiiMiians Mere defeated the French, 1799. 
Fossombrone, A Italy, m the Marclicb, 10 m. from 
Urbiuo, p. 8(000. [iiiills ; p 8,000. 

Fostoria, a of .Scncca co., Ohio, U.S.A. ; large flour 
Fotheringay, ini. on R. Non, Northampton. Eng. ; 

Mary Oueen of Scots beheaded in F. Castio, 1587. 
Fougeres, A in dep. llle-et-Vilaine, W. France, one of 
tlie strongest jilaces in Brittany ; ruined feudal castle ; 
p. 21,500 ; shoe iiianiif. 

Fougeiolles, A in France, prov Haute Sa6ne, p. 6,000. 
Foula Isl., one of the binancr Slietlaiids, ScotL, 
westward of mam group. 

Foulness Island, at mouth of K. Crouch, S. Essex, 
Foulwind Cape. S., tsi. of New Zealand. 

Fountains Abbey, fine rutn, Cistercian, W.F . Yorks, 
Eng., nr. Ripon. [Nevers; ironworks; p. 6,500. 
Fourchambault, vii. in Fra.ice, on the Loire, nr. 
Fourmies, / in France, dep, Nnrd, nr. Valencieimes ; 

woot-coiiihmg. and glass works ; p 14.500. 

Foveaux Strait, Now Zealand, separates south island 
from Stewart Island. 

Fowey, sml .\pt. m f'ornwall, Eng., nr. inth. of R. 
Fuwey, p. 2,750 

Fox Channel, to N of Hudson Bay, between Baffin 
Land and MeUille I\ii. 

Fox Isl., one of the Aleutian groups. 

Foxton, sml. A 111 New Zfvdand (north isl ) on 
Manawatii R. | R. Foyers, nr Fort Augustus. 

FoyerSj^jrtr/^', Inverness. Scotl., cast of Loch Ness on 
Foyle^ Lough, inlet of the Atlantic, the estuary of 
R. Foyle, between Donegal and Londonderry co.'s, 
Ireland. [p. 7,500. 

Fraga, t on the Cmca, nr. Hiiebca, Spain ; fruit trade; 
Fraisons, vit. on R, Duubs. dep. Jura, France; iron- 
wurkh ; p. 3,120. 

Framingham, imlustrl. A nr. Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 

Framlingham, mkt. A in £. Suffolk, Eng., nr Ipswich, 
Francavilla, indiistrL A prov. Lecce, W. Italy, nr. 
Bnndisi, p. 20,000. 

Prance, powntul RepubFic (former monarchy and 
Empire), W. Eurojie, boinuiccl N. by Belgium and 
English Channel, w. by tlie Bay of Bise.iy. S. by 
the Tyrenees and the MediitTr.mean, E. by Italy. 
Switzerland, and Cermuny. Greatest length about 
600 in., greatest breadth 540 ni. Area ^.146 sq. in , 
or 3! times sire of Eng. and Wi-iles. F. is cm ided into 
87 deps ; ch. t 'sure I’.iris (the raj)., next to l.oiidon 
the largest c. in Furopc), Bordc.iux, Marseilles, 
Toulon, Brest, and llavie, all of which sec Her 
colonies include Algeria, Cochin Cliina. SiMiegainbia, 
Reunion, Pondicherry, Martinique, and CjuaileIout>e. 
besides three protectorates- '1 unis. Anti.im, and 
Tonqnin. 1*. of the Republic 39,5^1, 000, oiie-third of 
whom live in towns. 

Francistown, gold min. A in Rhodesia, 125 m. S. of 
Biilawavo, S. Africa. 

Francofonte, A nr. Syracuse Sicily, p. 6.500. 
Franconia, N. pait of Baiaria, formerly a sep. 
Euiopcaii country. 

Franeker, A in Friesland, prov. of Holland, to in. W. 
of Leeii warden; agr. prod., pottery and shipbldg., 
p 7,500. 

Frankenbeig, industrl. A Saxony, nr. Chemnitz, on R. 
Zschopau, p. z2,ouo; also t. in Hesse-Nassau, nr. 
Casbcl. p. Si75o. 
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Frankenhauaeiiy t. in Scliwartzburg-Rudolstadt, Ger* 
many ; salt works, pearl button making, p. 7,000. 
Ffaakeiisteia, industrL /. Prussn. Sile&ki, nr. Breslau, 
p. 8,500. [helm ; nurseries, p. 15.500. 

Prankenthal, mftg. t. Bavaria, Palatinate, nr. Maitn- 
Praakenwald. mtns. region on borders of N. Bavaria, 
nr. the Tliuniigian For^t. 

Frankfort, state ra/. of Kentucky, U.S.A.. on the 
Kentucky R.. P* 10,000; also c. in Clinton co., 
inertia, U.S.A., p. 7,500; also sinlr. t.’s m New 
York, Kansas. Maine, and Michigan. 
Frankfoit-on-the-Main, r. on K. Main, a trib. of the 
Rhine. A “Free City" until i86fi, when it was 
annexed to Prussia, pmv. HesFc-Nassati ; hdqrs of 
z8th ^riiian Army Corps ; restored cathedral, 
thriving trade, i>. 416,000. 

Frankfort-on-the-Oder, /. in Rrandenhurg. Prussia, 
111. iroiii Berlin, a great r.iilway centre, p, 68,000. 
1 three famous annual coiiimercl. fairs of this old 
Hanseatic t. have declined. 

Franklin, industrL t, on Allegheny R., Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A., in the oil region, p. 7.500; also t. of Norlclk 
CO., Mass., U.S.A., u. ^,100; also c. of Merrimac 
CO., New Hnnipsh., U.S.A., p. 6,000: also siiilr. 

S laces in Ind., Ohio, Kentucky, Teiui., LuuisLiiia, 
laine, and Vermont. 

Franzensbad or Kaiser>Fran 2 enslMul, wa/. //. nr. 

Eger, N.W. Bohemia; saline springs, p. 3,300. 
Franzensfeste, Austrian fortress, in govt, dist . Brixen. 
Tyrol. 

Franz Josef I^ord, iiifft an E. coast, Greenland. 
Franz Josef L&ndf archip. in Arctic Ocean, N. of 
Nova Zeitihla; disc, by Austrian exped. m 1873; 
extendmg W. to a dist. as vet uiideterinined. 
Frascati, t. Italy, 13 ni. S.E. of Koine, famous villas 
and archaeological remains, p. 7.000. 

Fraser, R. Bnt. Columbia, flowing S.W. to G. of 
Georma (450 111.) with famous salmon fisliurie.s. 
Fraserburg, t. agr. centre of C. Colony, S Africa, 
supply stn. for the slock raisers between Calvinia 
and Carnarvon, p. 3,500. 

Fraserburgh, coast /. N.E. Aberdeensh., Scotl , one 
of the cht. stns. of herring fislicry, p. 10,574. 
Frazerville, -waL pi, in Tcimscouata co., Quebec, 
Canad.i, on .St. Lawrence R., p. 5,500 
Pratta Maggiore, t. 6 in. from N.iples, Italy, p. 13,000. 
.Frauenburg, sm. t. on the Frisches Hall, iir. Kdnigs- 
berg, F.. Prussui, p. 3,500. 

Frauenfeld, t, Switz., cap. of canton Tlnirgau ; castle, 
cotton factory ; p. 6,500. [its mouth, p. 4.750. 

Fray Bentos, t, on Uruguay R., U.uguay. 50 ni. troiii 
Prechen, t, nr. DUsseldorf, Rhenish Prussia, p. 3,6^. 
Fredensborg, vil. in Zealand, Ucmiiaik, witirpal.-tce 
built 111 1730, III comiiieiii. ot the peace with Sweden. 
Fredericia, \pt. on H. coast Jutland, Denmark, at eutr. 

to Little Belt; brewing, shtpbldg., p. 13,000. 
Frederick, iiidustrl. c. of Maryland. U.S.A , cap. of 
F. CO., n. 11,500. 

Fredericksburg, t. on Rappahannock R,, Virgmia, 
U.S.A., scene of severe Federal rebuff. Civil \Var, 
P- S5QO i also t. C Colony, S. Africa, on Golaiia K.. 
Fredericksliaab, snil. spt. on W. coiist of Greenland. 
Fredericton, cap. of New Brunswick, Canada, on R. 
St. John, p. 7,500, 

Frederikaborg, or HillerOd, vil. in Denmark, sx m. 
N.W. of Copenhagen, with royal palace, built by 
Christian IV., 1603. 

Predeiikahftld. spt. prov. Christiania, Norway, p, 
Z 3 ,CKK>. Charles II. of Sweden killed here 1718. 
Frederikshavn, spt. and fishuig centre on N. coast of 
Jutland, p. 6,500. 

Prederikstadt, t. (Rd.) at m. of K. Gloinmen, Norway, 
nr. the famous wat. pi., Hnuki) : p. 15.500 ; also t. on 
tlie Duna, in Courland, Russu, p. 6,400. 
Frederiksvaerk, spt, Denmark (fort.), on Ise Fjord, 
30 m. from Cotienhagen, p. 5,740. 

Fredonia, t. in New York State. U.S.A., p. 4.300. 
Freehold, t, in Monmouth co., New Jersey, U.S.A., p. 

3.000. [colliery dist., p. 6,000. 

Freeland, bar. Luzerne co., Pennsylvania, U.S.A., in 
Freeport, lufig. t. 111 ., U.S. A., on tlie Pecatonica R., 
p. 14.500. [Africa, p. 35.000. 

Freetown, or St. George, cap. of Sierra Leone, W. 
Fregenal de la Sierra, t. in Spain, nr. Badajos, p. 8,000. 


Freiburg, busy /. in B.iden, Black Forest, Germany, 
with many fine bldgs, and fountains, p. 85,000 ; also 
t. in the Dresden circle of Saxony, libry,, and public 
institns., p. 36,000: also canton of Switzer!., .area 
644 sq. m., much forest and unproductive land, p. 
130,000 ; also the cap. of canton, between Berne and 
Lausanne, fine viaduct and bridges, p. 16,000. 
Freiburg ander Unstrut,/, nr. Leipsic, Saxony, on R. 

Unstrut, castle of Neuenburg, p. ^.ooo. 

Freiburg unterm Filrstenstein, t. in prov. Silesia, 
Prussia, nr. Breslau and the famous castle of Fursten* 
stein, p. 10,000. [springs, summer resort ; p. 8,500. 
Freienwalde, /. prov. Brandenburg, Prussia; iii^ic. 
Freising,/, in Upper Bavaria, Geniiany, on K. Isar; 

old monastery, royal model fiirin ; p. 10,500. 
Preislpdt, t. in Lower Silesia, p. 4.350 ; also t. in W. 

Prussia, nr. Manenwerder, p. 3,400. [8.450. 

Freistadtl, /. in. R. Wa.^, nr. K'Unorn, Hungary, p. 
Freiwoldau, /. hi Silesia, Hungary, iir, Olmutz, p 6,500. 
Frdjus, coast t. dep. v'ar, France, the anc. Forum 
Julii; here Napoleon embarked for Elba, 18x4, p. 
3,500. [Ccnis tunnel runs. 

Frejus Col, de, the Alpine pass unilcr which the Mont 
Fremantle, spt. at nioutJi of Swan R., W. Australia, 
T3 m S.W., from Perth, p. 24,000. 

Fremont, t. on Plate K., Nebraska, U.S.A., cap. of 
Dodge co., p. 8.000 ; al:>o c. on Sandusky R., Ohio, 
U.S.A., m petrol, region, p. 9,100. 

Fremont's Peak, liighest pjgk of Wind River range, 
in Wyoming terr., U.S. A., A. 13,570 ft. 

French Broad, R. (350 ni.) m £. Temiessee and N. 

Carolina. U S A.; pic. scenery. 

French Congo (.150,000 sq in., p. 8,000,000) region on 
W. coast of Equat. Africa ; extends mwaru to the 
Congo and L. Cliad ; cap. Libreville if.v.). 

Frencn Guiana. (Sec Cayenne.) 

French R., Out.. Canada, the outlet of L. Nipissmg 
into Georgian U. (L. Huron). [U.S.A , ^ s.uou. 
Frenchtown, t. on L. Eric, Michigan, nr. Detroit, 
Prenshain,/. nr. F.irnhaiii, W. Surrey, Eiig., p. 3,500. 
Frensville, industrl. t. Maine, U.S.A., p. 3,000. 

Frere, station on Natal mam line between Estcouxt 
and Colenso, S. Africa. 

Freshford,/tar , nr. Bath, Somerset, Eng., p. r.ooo. 
Fresliwater, vt l. and wat. pi. W. uid of Isle of Wight, 
ling., \K 3,1 HX). Ip. 6,500. 

Freanes, /. in France, dcp. Nord, nr. Valcndcniies, 
Fresnillo, /. Zacatecas Smte, Mexico, silver nimis, 
p 34.892. [p is.o'-’o- 

Fresno, c. in farining and fmit dist. California, U.S.A., 
Friedberg. t. ui Upper Hesse, on R. U.s.i, nr. Frankfort. 
oii-tlic-Mam, p. also t. oti R. Acti, Upper 

Bavaria, nr. Augsburg, p. 2,75a. 

Priedek, t. 011 R. Osirawitza, Austrn. Silesia; textile 
unlustry. Archduke’s chateau, p. 10,000. 

Friedland, t. on R, Wittich, N. Hohcinia, with castle, 
p. 5.300; also t E. Prussia (battle, Napoleon delc.ite(l 
the Allies, 1807); al.su c. 111 N.E. Mecklenburg- 
Strehtz, nr Stettin, p. 5,700. 

Friednehroda, a Thuringian forest re\or!, 9 ni. from 
Gotha, Germany, {i. 4.Soa [ Wurteinburg, p. 4>75o. 
Friedrichsebafen, sml. t. on the L. of Loiistaiice, 
Friedncbsrub, Pmice Bismarck's cluitcau, 17 in. S.E. 
Friendly Isle. (Sec Tonga.) [of Hamburg. 

Priern Barnet. (See Barnet.) 

Friesland, prov. N. llolUnd ; area 1,183 sq. m , 
p. 363,000; cajj. Loeunardeii. 

Frigidus, sml. R. tnb. of the K. Isonzn, Austria ; the 
iiioslerii Wmbach, called " I ngidus" ior its coldness. 
Frisebe Han, shallow freshwater lagoon on Baltic cst, 
of Prussia, 53 in. long. 4 to ix 111. broad, and 333 sq. 
m. m area. 

Frisian Isis., chain stretching from the Ziiyder Zee 
E. and N. to Jutland, along tlic coasts of Holland, 
H.anover, Oldenburg. Schleswig and Holstein, 
Frobisher Bay, tnUt ui S. Baffin Land, A retie America, 
extendmg coo m. between Cumberland Sound and 
Hudson Strait. [p. 3,500. 

Prodsham, niltl t. Chesliire, Eng., 10m. N.E. Chester, 
Frobsdorf, castled vxt. 30 ni S of Vienna ; many years 
ihc retreat of the French Legitimist leaders. 

Frome, inkt. t. Somerset co.. Eng., nr. Bath, p. 10,901. 
Froslnone, industrl t. on K, Cusa, Italy, ^.m. N.N.W. 
Gaeta, p. 10,500. 
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Frostburjg:, industL A in Maryland, V.S A., p. 4.aiia 
Fudno, £. (now drained), prov. Aqmla, Central Italy, 
formerly 37 tn. round. [p. 8.000. 

FuentenAliumo, industrl. 18 in. from Murcuu Strain. 
Fuente-CaatoSy industrl. i. nr. Badajus. Spain, p. 7.040. 
Fuente-Ove^pina, /. in lead-minium; uist. of Cordoba 
prov.. Spam, p. io,cpcb. 

Fuenterrabia, anc. S*)ranisli r. on French frontier, nr. 
Bay of Biscay, p. 6,500. 

Puentes de Onoro, vif. Salamanca, Strain ; battle i8xt, 
WelIiii{;ton victorious oA-er Massena. [ni., p. n.Sco. 
Fuwteventura, u4 of tlie Canary i;roup : are.i 663 sq. 
Fujl-Yama (alt. 12,370 ft.), extinct vcl. Japan. 60 m. 

S.W. of Tokio, pi1t;ruu resort. 

Fu-Klcn (Chinese ^rav.). (See Fo>Kien.) 

Fukui, /. in prov. Ecluaeny Nippon, tapM ; irifTcred 
severely from eaithquake in i89i'<x^; flourishing 
industnes. p. 51.000. [p. 66,000. 

Fukuolou r.ln isl. of Kinshui. Japan; sBk-weaving ; 
FuldAy t. (industrl) nr. Cassel. Hesse-Nsasau, Prussia, 
cathedral; p. 17.500. [Thames; p. 153.3ES 

FuUuuiiy S.W. suburban fipr. of London. Eng., on K. 
FidtoUy 40/. of Calloway co., Missouii, U.a.A. ; p. 

5.000. [6.57a 

Fulwood, industrl. /. in Lancs, Eng., nr. Preston ; p. 
Fumayy 4. in the Ardennes, France, on IL Meuse; 

slate quarries ; p. 6,aoa 
PunchaJ, c,?/. of Madeira ; wine : p. 31.000. 

Fundy, Bay of, Oi/gi between Nova Scotia and New 
BrunswiciL 

Puaea, second largest <r/., Dcnmarlc, in the Baltic S.. 

area 1,320 sq. m., p. 250,000 ; cap. Odense. 

Punf hauSy dtsi. of Vienna. Austria, p. 46,000. 

PUnf kirchen, e. Hungary, zo m. W. of Mana There- 
siopel ; hne Romanesque cathedral ; p. 42,000 
Pumeaux, is/, group m Bass Strait, belonging to 
Tasmania. [and linen i.ictones ; p. 6,oooy 

Purnesy industrl. /. in Belgium, iir. Bruges ; tanneries 
PumeaSy ifts/. N.W. Lancs, Eng., between More* 
cambe Bay and the Irish Sea. 

FiirstenfelcL /. nr. Gxatx, in Styna, p. 3,950 
FUrstenwalde, industrl £ on K. Spree, Prussia, prov, 
Brandenburg, p. 15,000. 

Fuithy t, nr. Nuremberg, in middle Franronia, Ger- 
many ; brew mg, chroino-litho(,Tapby, p. 55,00a 
Furtsvaaecn, t nr. Freiburg, B.idei\, p. 4,o(m. 

Puw and Hecla Strait, Imtwecn Fox Clian. and G. 

of Bothnia, Arctic Amcnca. ^Japanese trader*:. 
Fuaaa, open fort S.E. cst. Corea; dominated by 
Puaignano, vil. in Emilia, Italy, on R. Senio; p. 

5,200. [cap. Timbo. 

Futajalon, upland dtst. in Seiiegainbia, Fr. W. Africa ; 
Futtak, t. nr. Petcrwardeiu, on R. Danube, Hungar3', 
p. 6,00a [E. of Clyde. 

Fyne, /oeh on Aigylc cst. W. Scot!., an arm {40 m.) of 
Pyrie, far. on K. Ylhan, Aberdeen col, Scotl, p. 

(See Faicabad.) 


Gablonz, t. N. Bohemia, on R. Neisse, chief seat of 
Austrian imitation pearl and jewellery industry, 

p. 24,000. 

Gaboon, or Gabun^ French Colonial dtst, W. Africa, 
on H. coast of ijrulf of Guinea; products, ivory, 
elxNiy, palm oil etc. [p. 8,500. 

Gabrora, t. in Bulgaria, on R. Jantra ; cloth indus^ ; 
Gadajgy or Garag, t. m Dharwar dist., Bombay, Bnt. 

India ; cotton and silk weaving ; }>. 244^. 

Gadara, the motl. Urnm Keis, a c. the Syrian 
Decapolis, fortified, extensive mins, hot sulphur 
springs. [p. 8,500. 

Gadawam, t. in Narsingphur dist , Cent. ProA'., India, 
Gadsden, industri. t. on the Coosa R., Atobaana, 

Eng., between Gravesend and 
Rochester ; immortalised by Shakespeare ; herealso 
Dickens dM in 2870. 

Gaeta, sft. fort. prov. Caserta. nr. Naples, the aric. 

Portus Csiera ; cathedral, p. zSyOoa [p. 2.000. 

Gagetown, t. on R. St. John. New Brzinswick, Canada, 
OagUaiiOy t. in prov. Catania Sicily Italy, p. 5,100. 


GahmaTyi*. in Ghaziptrr dist., N.W. Ftov., Ihdit, nr. 

K. Ganges, p. io,jae. [p. aeoa 

Gaillae, t. dep. Tam, France; noted for wtees; 
Gaillon, vit. dep. Eure, nr. Rouen, France; royal 
chateau : p. 4.aoa [U.S.A., p. 8i5ea 

Gainceville, t nr. the Red R. in Cooke co., Texas, 
Galnfbrd, industrl t. in co. Durham, on K. Tees, 

G^iiwSoffOUgii, mkt. and mftg t. on R. Tmi?, LhS^ 
Galrdner, Lake, S. Australia, 130111. long, »m. breed. 
Gairloch, far. and itt/tt on Koss coast, N7W. Scotl, 

Gaira, . co. Aberdeen (90 m.), aflit. of R. 

Dee, nr. Ballater. [p. xx,4ic 

Gajssln, or Hajssin, i. in Podolia, Russia, on R. Sob, 
GuJa, R. (20 m.), /rt^. of R. Tweed, rises in Midlothiap, 
Scotl 

Galapagos, grp. of volcanic ts/gs in Pacific O., 600 m. 
W. Hcuaiior. and belonging to that State ; peculiar 
fauna and flora. 

Galasbldbk t. Selkirksh., Scotl, on R. Gala ; tweeds 
ami woollen mftg. ; p. <4, 531. [foreign trade. 

Galata, populous stgot/ri of Constantuiople, seat of 
Galatia, anc. dtv. of Asia Minor, occupied by the 
Gauls in llie 3rd cent., included m the mod. prov. of 
Angola. Imune) kooo. 

Galarina, t. in Apulia, prov. Lecce. S. Italy, p. (cem* 
GaJatone, t. in Italy, o m. from GaIli)XiIi, p. 

GaJatZy Urge fort and t. in Koumania, on R. Danube ; 

grain traoc. govt, docks ; p. 6j,ooo. 

GaJa Water.— (Sec Gala R.) 

Galena, r. on the Fevre River, 111., U.f- A., formerly 
lead mftg. centre, p. 5,000; also c. of Clierokee 
CO. Kansas, zinc mining, p. 14, ^oa 
Galesburg, c. m agr. regn. of Knox co., Ill, U.S.A.y 
p, J3,r)oo. 

Gaiicla. old frov. N.W. Spain (area 10,876 sq. m.) 
now forming provs. of Corunna, I ugo, Oreiise, and 
Pontevedra; also prov, of Austrian Poland; area 
30.308 sq m , p. 7,500,000 : cap. Lemberg. 

Galilee, N., dtv. of Palestine, m Roman period, S. of 
G.. on Lake of Geimesarct (otherwise Sea of 
Tiberias), the mod. B.ihr Tabanyeh ; 13 m. long, 
greatest width 6| ra., traversed by R. Jordan 
Gallon, <r. of Crawford co , Ohio, U.S.A. ry. and iron- 
Avks., p. 7,w. 

Gallaland, dist. E. Africa. S. of Shoa, partly Brit, and 
partly Ital. ; mitive p. (about) 3,000,000; related to 
the ^miaits and Massais. 

Galle, or Point de Galle, on S.W. coast ofCcylau, 
extensive trade, p. 38,000. 

Galllnas, Jf. and dtst. of the Grain coast, British W. 

Africa ; formerly a slave-trade centre 
Gallinas, Punta, Colombia, N.-most pt of S. America. 
GAllipoll, sft. in prov. Lecce, S. Italy, p. zx.ooo; 
also spt. in European Turkey on the Dardanelles, 
in sanjak of same name, vines and sericahure, the 
anc. Callipolis, p. 30,000. 

Gallipolis, c. of Gallia ca, Ohio, U.S.A., p. 5>5^I 
Gallitzin, t, in Pennsylvania, U.S.A. p. 2,500 
Galloway, dist. in S.W. Scotl. including tlie cow’s of 
WigftoAvn and Kirkcudbright; Mull of Galloway, 
extreme S.W. nt. of Scotland. 

Golluzzo, t. nr. Florence, in Central Italy, p. 6,5110. 
Galofaro (the anc. Charybdis), -whirlpool in Strait of 
Messma, on the Italian coast, opp. the rock of 
Scylli. [nock. p. 7,007. 

Galston. t. co. Ayr, Scotl. on R. Inine, nr. Kibnar- 
Galt, mftg. t, prov. of Ontario, Canada, on Grand R.. 

p. 10.290. [and Limertck, alt. 3,000 ft. 

Galtee Mtns., ra«rr in W. Ireland, between Tipperary 
Galva, sm. industrl t. llliuois, U.S,A., n. 3,000. 
Galveston, sft. Texas, U.S.A., on G. isl. Gulf of 
Mexico ; great cotton port ; p. 38,500 
Galway, «?. (area 2,452 sq. m., p. 181,680), on Galway 
Bay, Connaught, w. Ireland; seat of Queens 
College flsliery ; cap. of sune name, p. 13,349 
Gambia, R. (1,400 m.). and Brit. Protectorate (area 
8,550 sq. m.). W. Afriia ; cap. Bathurst (y.v.). 
Gambia Islfl., French grp. in the Pacific O. 

Garabolo, t, nr. Novara, Italy, p. 7.500. [Africa. 

Gamtoos, R. on the Ct. Karoo plateau. Cape Col, S. 
Gananoque, t. prov. Ontario, Canada, cm the Sb 
LaAvience, p. 3,50a 
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« or Salajrrunli J?. of Nepaul and Brit. India 
1400 m.), trib. orGanges. which it joins nr. Patna. 

OaaidUi t. nr. the Mediterranean in Valencia, Spabi, 
p, ZO^oOCb 

Gwdoi IL and African native State, now Included in 
Brit. Northern Nigeria ; area of old State 78,457 aq. 
m., estimated p. 5.500,000. 

Gaodja, industrl. /. in govt. Tifl/s, Russia, p. ra.ooo. 

Gan^ea (1,500 m.), the gt. sacred X. of India, rises in 
an ice^cave in Himalayas and flows through the plain 
of N. India into B. of Bengal, which it enters by 
several delta mouths, on one of which stands Cal* 
cutta. Navigable from Hardwar, for large ships 
from Allahal>ad. Also the name of a t. in d^. 
H^rault, France, near Montpelier ; p. 5,000. 

Oangi, t. m Palermo, Sicily, the anc. Enguium ; Cretan 
antiquities, p. xa.ooa 

tnb. state in India, Chota Nagpur, Bengal 


Gangimr, 

frontier ; area 2,484 sq. 

Gai\)ami dfr/. Madras Pi , 

p. over 3,000, 000: prill, product rice ; cap. Ben 


L m., p. 108,500. 

''res , India ; area 6,037 sq. m.. 
" ‘ ■ " irhampur; 


also G., t. in G. dist., on B. of Bengal, p. 5,800. 

Gap, Industrl. (silk and other textiles) c. llautes Alpes 
dep. S.E. France, on R. Luye, the anc. Vapincum ; 
p. (communal) 10,500. 

/. in prov. Nueva Eeija, Luaon, Philippine 


Isis., tobacco-growing dist., p. ao,ooo. 

Card, Medit dtp, trance, area 2,270 sq. m., p. 

4r8,5oo: cap. Nlmes. [greatest depth. 1,135 »• 

Garda, L. on Alpine border 01 Italy, area 143 sq. ra . 
Gardiner, e. of Kennebec co., Maine. U.S.A. ; timber 
and rice industries, p. 5.500. [manuf. ; p. xa.ooo. 
Gardner, t. in Worcester co . Mass , U.S.A. ; chair 
Gareloch. and Garelochhead, tnUt and lof. Dumbar- 
ton, S.W. Scot., Firth of Clyde. 

Garhwal, Himalayan diu/. N.W. India, contains 
sources of Ganges; area 5.J00 sq. m., p. 430.000; 
also native Indian State, N.W. 


provk,^ adorning 


foregoing ; area 4.164 sq. m., p. 268,000. 

Gam^ mdustrL r. In Kansas, U S.A., impt. ly. 
centre, p. 4,760. 

Caroline (35a m.), R, S.W. France, rises at foot of 
Mt. Maladctu (Pyrenees), and ao m. below 
Bordeaux enters the Gironde [p. 439.500. 

Garonne, Haute, dtp. of S. France, area 3,458 sq. m., 

Garrett, /. in IiKiiana, U.S.A., nr. Auburn c., p. 3,500. 

Carrow, or Garo Hills, hill dist. In N.W, Assam, 
India; area 3,370 sq. m., p. 130,000. 

Garrucha, spt. prov. Almeira, Spain; old castle, 
barracks, p. 5.00a (and Kurdistan, p. 80,000. 

Gamis,^w. Persia, between Khamseh, Azerbaijan 

Cany, R. in Scotl., Inverness co., flowing into 
CaledonUn Canal; also R. in Scotl., co. Perth, 
flowing through Glengarry to R. Tunimel. 

Garston, spt. on R. Mersey, 5^ m. S. of Liveipool, 
Eng., p. 17,500. 

Gartokh, trading t. in Western Tibet, p. 13,400. 

Garwa, t. on Douro R., Lohardaga dist., Bengal, 
India, p. 6.050. 

Gaaoonade, R. (aoo m.), in Missouri, U.S.A. 

Gaaoony, anc. dist. and Duchy of S.W. France; 
comprises the pres. deps. of Landes, Gers, and 
Hautes-I^rdnte, with parts of Ilaute-Garonne, 
Lot-et-Garonne, and Tam-et-Garonne. 

Gaq>e,/m. Quebec, on 5 . side of St. Lawrence, p. (of 
dist.) 35,000. 

Gastem, valley in duchy of Salzbuig, Austria, famous 
for mineral springs ; kurhaus, etc., p. 4,500. 

Gatchlnay t. 40 m. S. of St. Petersburg, p. xa.ooa 
Near it is the Czar of Russia's palace. 

Gateihead, mftg. and mining t. on K. Tyne, opposite 
Newcastle, co. Durham, Eng., p. 116.938. 

GatlBeau, R. of Canada, trib. (400 m.) Ottawa R., 
which It joins nr. Ottawa c. 

Oauhatl, /. on R. Brahmaputra, Assam, India, Kamrup 
dist. ; suffered from earthquake in s8m. p. 8,50a 

Gaurtts, R, Cape Colony, S. Africa, flowing Into sn 
near AUwal South. [p. 3,<oa 

Oawler, t. in mining dist. nr. Adelaide, S. Austialia, 

Gaya, t. Bengal, India. Fatna div. (p. 71,000). cap. of 
Gaya dist., area 4i7ia >q* m., p. over a,ooob0oa 
Suflerad severely from pl^e in xgot. 


(modern Gha»eh), anc. PhlUstine city of Syria, 
iir. the Mediteriaiieaii, p,>b,ooa 


Gazaland, ifarr. partly in Portuguese E. Africa and 
partly in S. Rhodesia, lying between Mashona- 
land and the sea, and between the Limpopo and 
Zambesi Rs. 

Geba, R. an^ert of Portuguese Cufoea, W. Africa. 
Gebal, anc. Pheenician e. on a iiill N. of Beirut, nr. the 
Mediterranean, formcrlv called Byblus (Arabic, 
"Jfebel "); many archaeological reliques. 

Gebweller, /. S. Alsace, Germany, nr. Kolmar; cotton 
manuf. ; p. X3,ooa 

Geelong, spt. on Corto B. (Port Philip) Victoria ; fine 
harbour, flourishing trade; p. (Includuig Geelong 
West) 30.000. 

Geelvink Bay, inlet on N.W. coast of New Guinea. 
Geelvink Channel, between West Australian main- 
land Snd Abroiltos Isis. 

Geestemunde, t. on Weser, Hauiover, Prussia, centre 
of North Sea fishery, p. 39,000. 

Gefle, spt. at mouth of Geflc R., in mining co. of 
Kopparberg, Sweden, p. 32.000. [cap. C^e. 

Gefleborg, maritime prov. Sweden, on G. of Bothnia, 
Gelalin^n, mftg. t. nr. Stuttgart, Wurtembeig; 
riiined castle, p. 7.500. 

Gelderland, Prov. £. Holland, between Zuyder Zee 
and Westphalia, area 1,963 sq. m., p. 560,000; cap. 
Arnhem. [p. 6,00a 

Geidern, t. Rhenish Prussia, nr. Wesel. on R. Niers. 
Gelllvara, miiung and mftg. t. N. Sweden, in Nor- 
botten, p. 13,000. 

Gelnhausen, t. on R. Kinzig, nr. Frankfort -on-the- 
Main. Hesse-Nassau, Prussia, p. 5,00a 
Gelsenkirchen, t. Westphalia, Prussia, nr. Dortmund ; 

collieries, ironworks, p. 40,00a [alt. 7.600 ft. 

Gemmi, nitn pass across Swiss Alps, Valais to Bern, 
Gemona, industrL t. Italy, nr. Udine, p. 8,000. 
Genazzano, t. nr. Rome, ItaW, p. 4,500. 

Genesee, R. Pennsylvania. U.S.A., flows aoo m. into 
L. Ontario, nr. Rochester. 

Genesco, t. nr. Rock Island, Henrj' co., Illinois, U.S. A., 

. p. S.400. 

Geneva, cant, and r. (p 136.000) in S.W. Switzerland; 
tlie Hlione flr>ws tlirough the c., which is situated at 
W. end of L. of Ccnev.i (area 235 sq, m.). Wealthy 
city, flourishing w,itclMiiakmg inilustry. Area of 
cant. 107 sq 111., p. 140, oix). Also name of t. Ontario 
CO, New York, U.S.A , on Lake Seneca, iron and 
steel indu'^rry, p. iv.uuu ; also ts. in Ohio, Nebraska, 
and lllinuts, U S A, 

Gennaro, u! the x'.pennines, nr, Tivoli, Italy, alt. 
Genneaareth. (See Galilee, Sea of.) [4,289 ft. 

Genoa, maritime prin/ of N. Ii.ily (area 1,518 sq. ni.); 
p. nearly x,noo,ooo ; also coniml. c. and spt. situated 
on Gulf of Genoa, p. 273,000 ; fine palaces, flourishing 
velvet and silk facturle^. [fortifications ; p. 8,500. 
Gentilly, a soutiiem suhnrb of Paris, just outside tho 
Genzaro, t.nr. Putenza, Italy; p. (with environs) 9,200. 
Gewraphe Bay, on S.W. coast of Australia, 35 m. 
wide. 

Georgetown, cap of Bnt. Guiana, S. America, on 
I^uicrar.i K.. p. 55,000, also t. on Potomac K., nr, 
Washington, U S.A., p. 15,000; also spt S. Carolina, 
U.S. A., p. 4,700 ; also A in prov. of Ontano. Canada, 
and various otlier sml. ts. 111 United Sutes and the 
Bnt. Colonies. 

Georgia, state (.irca 59.475 sq. m., p. 3,700,000), on 
Atlantic coast, U.S.A., Urge percentage of iiop. is 
coloured ; produce, cotton, toliacco, maize, etc. f 
chief ts. Atlanta (c.ip.) and Savannali; also mounts, 
regum of the Caucasus, W. Asia, m the Russian govt, 
dist. ot Tiflis. 

Georgia, Gulf of, inlet (250 m. long), between Van- 
couver Isl. and mainland of Brit. Columbia. 

Georgian Bay, N.E. side of L. Huron, Canada, 
length abt. iso ni. [Terek; p. xa.ooo. 

Georglevsk. dist. /. of Russia, North Caucasia, prov. 
Georgswalde, Austrian t. on the Saxon border of 
Bohemia, linen Industry; p. 8,50a 
Gera, mftg. e. 5 Zent. Germany, on the White Elster; 
cap. of Reuss-Schlcitz ; wending, printing, etc.; 
|l. 48 »ooo» 

Geraidtoa, spt. W. Australia, Champion B. ; p. 3.0CO. 
Genoa, c. of Decapolis, Syria (the modern Jerash), 
stippo^ to be tire Ramoth Gilead of the Kble, now 
occupied by Circassia. 


T 
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Gemum Bast terr. coveruif; area of 380.000 

sq. m. ; with estimated p. of 8,000,000 ; cap. Baganioyo. 
Gemuui South West Africa, Urr. {^6,000 sq. m., p. 
950,000) N. of the Orange R., comprising Daniaialaud 
and Namaqualand ; cap. Gt. Windhoek. 
Germantown, residentL tUsi, in N. pt. of the c. of 
Phiiadelphia. U.S.A. 

emj^re of cent Euroi>e, area 908.780 
sq. m., p. about 05,000,000 ; composed of 4 kingdoms, 
6 grand-duchies, 7 principalities, 3 Free Towns, be- 
sides the conquered terr. of Alsfice Lorraine : })oli- 
tically and commercially G. is one of the leading 
TOwers of the world; among the chief cities are 
Berlin (cap.), Munich, Breslau. Hamburg, T.eipsic, 
Cologne, and Dresden; main R.’s Rhine, Danube, 
Elbe, Weser and YLstula (all of which see) * 
Germersheim, t. (fort.) Bavaria, on R. Rliine, nr. 
Speyer ; p. 7,000. 

Gerasbach, t. nr, Carlsruhe in Baden, on R. Murg, 
p. 9,850. [Spain (area 9,964 sq. m., p. 998.500J. 

Gerona, t. (p. 17,000) and maritime prov. in Caulonia. 
Gera, wine-producuig def. S.W. Franca, area 9.41M sq. 
m., p. 938,000; c^ Audi; also name of sinalf R., 
widen rises in the Pyrenees, and flows (75 m.) to the 
Garonne. 

Geachenen, Switz. at end of St. Gothard TunneL 
Geaeke, t. nr. Amberg, Westplialia, Prussia, p. 3,74a 
Gettysburg, t. Penns., U.S.A., great Federal victory, 
18^, p. 4.000. 

Gez, /. in Am, France, nr. Geneva, p. 3,00a 
Oeyer, t Saxony, nr. Zwickau, p. 5,400. 

Geysers, hot-water sptingSt Iceland, chiefly in 
vicuiity of Mt Hecia, also in “Terrace" region of 
Auckland, New Zealand, and in the Yellowstone 
National Park of the U.S.A., and elsewhere. 

G^ser Springs, summer re\ort, Califonuo, U.S.A., 
Sonoma ca, 90 in. N.W. of San Francisco. 

Ghats, or Ghauts, Eastern and Western, two mtn. 
ramw supporting the triangular upland of Southern 
India, alt. of chf. summits, 4,700 to 7,000 ft. 

Ghazlpur, dtse. (area 1,46a sq. m.) and r. on the iiank 
of the Ganges (p. 30,000), Benares div. N.W. Provs., 
India ; p. Tof aistT) a Uttle over 900,000, showing a 
decrease of about ta per cent, since ifoi. 

Ghazni, fort. mtn. t. Afghanistan, 78 m. S.W. of Caiml; 
great trade centre, cap. of the Empire of Mahmud, 
area A.D. xooo ; p. 10,00a 

Gheel, t. nr. Antwerp, Belgium, with famous anc. 

asylum for the insane, p. (communal) 14,000. 

Ghent, large comiiiercL and cathedral c., cap. of E. 
Flanders, Belgium, on R. Sdieldt ; extensive cotton 
and other manuf. ; splendid town hall ; p. zO'S.ooa 
Also t. nr. Hudson, Columbia co.. New York, U.S. A., 
3.SW- (bourne, p. (dist.) 4,900. 

Ghenugap, t. in co. Grant, Victoria, 55 m. from Md- 
Ohilan, or Gilan, prov, N. Persia, on S.W. shore of 
Caspian Sea, area 4,673 sq. m., p. (about) 150,000; 
cap. Resht. [Bulgaria, p. 12,00a 

Gbiutendil, or Koatendil, industrl t. on R, Struma, 
Ghlzeh, /.3 m. S.W. Cairo, Egypt, on the Nile, cap. 
of prov, same name ; nr. to the pyramids of Kliafra, 
Khufu, and Men-ka-ra ; also the Sphinx ; contains 
Museum of Egyptian aiiticn ; p. (abt) Z9,ooa 
Giant’s Causeway, famous basaltic columns, on prom, 
of N. coast, Ireland, co. Antrim. This tourist resort 
is now connected by elec, tram with Fortrush. 
Giarra industrl. /. of Catania, Sicily, in the vicinity of 
Mt. Etna, p. 98,00a [trade ; p. 7,00a 

Gibara, old fort. c. of E. csL of Cuba ; banw expL 
Gibnltart Jbrtrtss and /. (civilian p. X 9 ,X 90 ) sit. on 
rock (x,4^ ft.) extreme S. of Spain i^captd, by 
British in 1704; Strait of G. connects Atlantic and 
MediterriL, its narrowest breadth is 9 m. ; p. (includ- 
ing niilitaiv) aB^ooa 

Giessen, mftg., aisL, and Unxv. i. Hesse-Darmstadt, 
Germany, on R. Lahn, p. 96,00a 
Glfhom. ind. i. Prussia, at Junctn. of Alder and Ise 
R.'a, Hanover, p. 3,00a 

Gifti, or Xmaisuml, industri. e. of Centk Japan ; suffered 
severdy firom earthquakes, xSpx-^, p. 39,000. . 

Gtegleswii^ viL "Wm. Yorks,, Eng., nr. Settle, on K. 

Kibble, p. 1.000 : fomous ebbing and flowbg well 
Gigha, m. off W. cst AigyUsoM Scotl., 6 m. long 
9 m. wide. 


Glfon, thriving spt. in prov. Orviedo, Spain, on Bay of 
Biscay ; fine harbour, p. 45,000. 

Gila, A, (650 m.) New Mexico and Arizona, U.S.A., 


^bert Isis., arcMpel. of Mferonesia, in Pacific Ocean 
Gilberton, t. In Penn.. U.S. A., nr. Shenandoah, p. 4,600. 
Gilderson^ industrl. e. nr. Leeds, W.R. Yorka. 

p. 9.^x. [also t. in N. Hampshire, U.S. A., p. 4,500. 
Gilford, t. CO. Down, Ireland, on R. Bann, p. x, 4 oos 
Gilghlt, or Gllglt. extreme N.W. prov. of Indio, under 
the rule of Kasiunir ; also R. of the FuiiJab, rismg 
in Chltral, afflt. of the Indus, flowing along the 
Gilgliit valley into Kashmir state. 

Gillingham, e. Kent, Eng., suburban to Chatham, 

E . 59,95a : also mkt. t. Dorsetsh., Eng., nr. Sbaftes- 
ury, p. 6. <16. [dist., p. 94,000. 

Gilly, t. nr. Charleroi, Hainault prov., Belgium, hi colly 
Gllmerton, ml. nr. Edinburgh, Scot!., p. x,ioa 
Gilolo, or Jilolo, ist, of the Moluccas, Malay Arch., 
under Dutch suprem.: area 6.500 sq. m., on tlie 
Equator. [of Crinan Gana.b 

Gilp, Loch, Argyll, Scotl., inlet of Loch Fyiie, at hd. 
GUsland, ml. and toal. pi, £. Cumberland, Eng., nr. 

Brampton niedcL springs. [Winnipeg. 

Gimli, t. Manitoba, Canada, an Icelandic colony on L. ' 
Gimont, r. on R. Gunoiie, nr. Auch. dep. Gets, France, 
p. 3,20a 

Gmosa, t. prov. Lecce, S. Italy, nr. Taranto, p. 3,45a 
Gioja,orGioja del Colle,c.prtiv. Bart, S. Italy ; manuf., 
p. 19,40a [tlirivmg trade, p. ii.ooa 

Giovinaxzo, spt. S. Italy, on the Adriatic, nr. Bari; 
Gippsland, ncli niinrl. dtst. S.E. Victoria, Australia, 
250 m. long W. to £., and 80 m. wide. 

Girdieness, promont. at mth. of R. Dee, Kincardine 
cst., Scotl. : end of the Grampian Hills. 

Girgeh, or Ju-geh, r on R. Nile, Up. F.gypt, in prov. 
same name ; suffered from encroachiat. nf the stream, 


Girgenti, spt. Sicily, cap. of Italian prov. same name ; 
the Kuinan Agrigentum, once a Saracenic possessn. ; 
many Dune temple remams, thriving modern trade, 
p. 36.00a 

Gironde, cst. in $.W. France, formed by June, of R.’s 


Gironde, cst. in $.W. France, formed by June, of R.’s 
Garonne and Dordogne ; also dcp. of French Repub. 
on Atlantic ; area 4,141 sq. m., p. 825,000; productive 
vineyard and agr. dist. ) women. 

Girton, par. nr. Cambridge, Eng. ; Univ. college for 

Girvan, spt. and fishy, t. co. Ayr, Scotl., p. 5,395. 

Gisborne, port on Poverty B., E. cst. of New Zealand 
(N. isl.), p. 3.000; also t. In co, Bourke, Victoria, 
p. 3,00a [I^ng. ; p. (of par.) 9.792. 

Gisburn, t. on R. Ribbie, nr. Chtheroe, W.R. Yorks, 

Gisors, t. nr. Beauvais, Eure dep., France, p. 4.cioa 

Gitscbin, ch. /. of govt, dist., Bohemia. Austria; 
irarnson, com trade, p. xo,ooa 

Giugliano, mflg. t. nr. Naples, Italy, p. 14,000. 

Giulia, t. in prov. Teiaino, iir. Pescara, Italy, p. 5.0UO. 

Giurgevo, Rouinansui port uii K. L)<inijbc; good 
trade , p. 20,500. [iiiiner.il trade, p. 7,500. 

Givet, t. Ill dcp. Ardennes, fonuerly strongly fortifd. ; 

Givortijf. Ill France, on R. Rhone, nr, Lyons ; manuf.; 

Glace Bav, /. Nova Sc., Can , p. 17,000. [p. 13,500. 

Glacier House, stn. on C.P. Ky., nr. Donald, Canada. 

Gladbach, two niftg. t's in Rliine Prov. of Prussia, 
one W. (Munclien-Gladbachf, cotton, paper, etc., 
p. 60,000 ; the other (Bergisch-Cladbach), £. of the 
R.. nr. Cologne, p. 12,000 

Gladstone, spt. off Queensland, fine harbour. p.4*Soo: 
also t. nr. Adelaide, S. Australia; also county m 
Victoria. 


Glamls, par. with anc. castle (associated with 
Shakespeare's “ Macbeth ’’), nr. Forfar, Scotl. 

Glamorgan, co. in S. Wales, with immense coal and 
iron deposits; area B55 sq. in., p. x, 130,828; co. t. 
Cardiff (g.v.). 

Glams, cant. Switz., E. of Schwytz ; area 067 sq. m., 
p. 35.000; also c., cap. of cant., on K. Linth, nr. 
Wesen, p. 6.00a 

Glasgow, c. Lanarksh., Scotl.. on R. Clyde, second 
largest city in Gt. Britain ; many thriving manufs. ; 
university and famous catliedral : p. 784,455 ; also 
small t.’s in Michigan and Kentucky, U.S. A. 

Glasnevin, sub. of city of Dublin, Ireland, fiunous 
botanic gdn. and cemetery, 
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GUstonbaiy, t, nr. Wells, Somerset, Enr. ; noted old 
abbey, with legrend of thorn planted i>y Joseph of 
Ariiuathea, also adjacent to Avalon, burial isl. of 
Kmfir Arthur, j>. 4.35x* Inianufcicturcs ; p. 15,600. 

Glatz, t. (ftd.) Prussian Sflesia, on R. Niesse ; many 

Glauchau, /*. Saxony, on R. Muldc, p. 28,000. 

Glebe, a suburb of Sydney;, p. 22,940. 

Glelcnen, two groups of castles in Germany ; one 
between Erfurt and Gotha, ui Thuringia, the second 
nr. Gottingen. [Hungary, nr. Grata. 

Gtalcbenberv, Bad, wot, pi, in Styna. Austria- 

Glelwltn, t, Prussian Silesia, on K. Klodnita : many 
manufactures ; p. 25,000. [Welland. 

Glen, R. of co. Lincolnsh., Eng. (36 m.). tnb. of K. 

Glen, The, beautiful valley and tounxt resort in 
White Mountain dist. of New Hampshire, U.S,A. 

Glenalmond, valley on R. Almond (trib. of R. Tay), 
Ferthsh., Scotl. ; Episcopal college. 

Glencoe, t. Natal, South Africa, nr. Dundee, Brit. vict. 
Oct. 26th, 1899; valley in N. Argyllsh., Scotl., 
scene of famous massacre, 1692, 

GlendaJough, and ** Seven Churches,*' vU. co. 
Wicklow, Ireld., nr. Rathdrum ; intcn-bUiig rums. 

Glenelg, R., eoom. in S.W. Victoria, Australia; also 
R. ofN.W. Australia (70 ni.) flowing to Doubtful 
Bay; also t. and wat. pi. on Holuiast Bay, nr. 
Adelaide, S. Australia, p. 4,500. 

Glen Innes, lull. /. of N.S.W.. 406 m. N.N.W. of 
Melbourne, alt. 3,518 ft. ; p (dist.) 9.5'^K'. 

Glen More, ScottLdi valley traversutf by Caledonian 
Canal, from Fort William to Invcrness. 

Glen Rw, valley of co Inverness. Scotl., ftmious 
‘‘Parallel roads." 

Glen's Falls, A on Hudson R., N.Y., U.S.A. ; lime- 
kilns and many umnufs ; p. 14.000 

Glogau, A fort, on R. Orlcr. Silesia, Prussia ; funner 
cap. of extinct principalitv ; p. 25,500 

Glommeiu R., longest in Norway (350 m.), flows in 
Skager Rack at Frudrtkstad. 

Glosaop, cotton manuf. A Derbyshire, Hng ; p. 21,688. 

Gloucester, anc. cathedral c. uii R. Sevoni (p. 50,029). 
cap. of Gloucester co., W’. of Engld. . area 1,243 
sg. m., p. 672,581 ; also port and city of £s.<cz co., 
Mass., U.S.A., on C. Ann, fishy, and quartying 
industries, p. 28,000 ; also c. on Delaware R., New 

j fersey, U.S.A., opp. riiilcidclphi.i. i> 7,000 
oversville, e. in. Fulton co , Nc»v Yoik, U.S.A.,seat 
oi American clove industry, p. 20,000. 

Gluchow, or Glukoff, ludustrl t in Russia, govt. 

Tchemigov, on R. jesnien, p 18 500. 

GlUckstaat, on K. Elbe, Scblcswig-Holstciu, nr. 
Hamburg, n. 6.S50. 

Gmllnd, a Wurtemborg, Gcini.uiy, on R. Ena, nr. 
Stuttgart ; jewellery and silver work, wood-carving, 
etc. ; p 20,000 

Gmiinden, r. and hydro, he.'illh resort. Up. Austria; 
princpl. depdt of State s<ilt monopoly, on Trnun R. , 
p. 7,500. f wca> mg. p. 23,000. 

Gnesen, mftg. A Posen, prn^. Prussia : cutlu-dral, Iinoii 
Goa, Portuguese terr on W. or M ilabar cinist India, 
area about 1,400 sq. 111., p. 500,000; cap. Nova Goa, 
p. 8,500. 

Goajlra, pe 7 i, on G. of Maracaibo, N. coast S. America, 
crossed by body, of Venezuela and Colombia ; area 
5,800 sq. 111., p. 30,000, nuimly Indians of the Goagira 
and Casina tribes. 

Goahuida, spt, at June, of Ganges and Brahmaputra, 
Fandpuroist., Bengal, India ; great trade centre ; p. 

A on Brahmaputra R., Assam, India (p. 
5,500); formerly headqrs. of dist. same name, area 
3>954 sq. m., p. 462.500. [Scotl. 

Goanell, alt. 2,855 ft., on coast of Arran, W. 

Gobi, old name of the steppes and stony or sandy 
desert in Central Asia, divided into tn o prin. divs. ; 
Shanio In Central Mongolia, and the basins of the 
Tarim, £. Turkestan ; length about 1,500 in. (E. to 
W.), breadth 500 to too m. [manuf. : p. 9.500. 

Goch. A in Prussia, Rhine prov., nr. tCleves, brush 
Godalmiagi t, Surrey, Eng.. 4 m. S.W. of Guildford, 
^P. 8,847. 

Godavari, R, (900 m.). S. India ; drains the Deccan 
and fonns large delta; also dUt. of the Madras 
Pres., area 7.857 $q. m., p. 350,000; produce, rice. 
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tobacco, sugar, cotton. Adorin. hdqn.. Cocanada | 
old cap. Rajahmundry. 

Goderich, on L. Huron, Ontario, Canada, p. &5oas 
Godesberg, t. nr. Bonn, in Rhine prov. of Pmsfia ; 

famous hydro., chalybeate springs ; p. 9.000. 
Godhra, a in Panch Mahals dist of Bombay, India; 

hdqrs. of poUt. agency ; jp. 1,400. 

Goding^ A on R. March, south. Moravia, at frontier 
Austna-Hungary. p. x 1,000. 

Godollo, mkt A nr. Budapest, Hungary; King's 
summer palace, p. 6,000. 

Godstone. /or. in Surrey, Eng., nr. Rcigate,'p. 3.000. 
God win- Austen (alt 28,250 ft.). nUn, Himalaya, next 
to Mt. Everest, highest in the world. [Rng. 

Gogmagog Hills, spurot chalk range, nr. Cambridge, 
in Ahmedabad dist., India, on G. of Cambay, 

p. 10,000. 

Gogra (600 in.) sacred R., trib. of Ganges, India. 
Goiam, dist, Abyssinia, S. of !.» Isana, Amhara. 
GoKcha, large L, in Russian govt. Erivan, Tran» 
caucasia ; triangular in st:.*ipe (greatest lei.gth N. W. 
to S.E., 45 m., greatest width, 27 m.), alt 6,340 ft., 
never freezes, surrounded tw high barren mtns. 
Golcar, A in Colne valley, W.R, Yorks, Eng. ; fluicy 
woollen manuf. ; p. xo,iio. 

Golconda.yi)/’/ and ruined r. nr. Hyderabad, 5. India, 
famous for its diamonds in former days and for the 
luausoleuiiis of the anc. kings. 

Goldberg, A Silesia, Prussia, 50 m. W. of Breslau on 
the Kntsbach R., p. 7,000. 

Gold Coast, U W. Afncan col, on G. of Guinea ; area of 
^ col. & dep. about 8o,ooosq. 111., p. 1,500,000, cap. Accra. 
Golden, c, nr Denver, Colorado, U.S.A., p. 3.500. 

1,500,000, of whom 1,000 are Europeans ; cap. Accra. 
Golden Gate, entrance to B. of San Francisco, U.S.A. 
Golden Horn, pen on the Bosphorus, fonumg the 
harbour of Constantinople. 

Goldingen, A Courktnu, Russia, on Windau R. ; 

wcollen milLs, etc. ; p. 12.000. 

Goldsboro, c. N Carol., U.S.A., on Ncuse R.,p. 6,500, 
Goletta, spt, Tunis, 11 miles from Tunis c., p. 3.0CO. 
Golfo Dulce, inlet of the Pacific, S.E. of Costa Rica, 
Central America. Ip. 9,000. 

Gollnow, A on R. Ihna, Pomerania, Prussia, nr Stettin, 
Golspie, Kpi. on North S. coast, SutherUudsli., ScotL, 

Gomar, A In Sahara dis of Algiers, p. 4.000. 
Gombrun, or Bunder Abbasi, spt, Persia, on Strait ot 
Ormuz, goou trad** ; 9,000. 

Gomel, clis. a on P- formerly Polish, annexed to 
Kussu, 1772 ; p. 3&,'xx>. hall J''ws: gram and timber 
trade. 

Gomera, kA of the Canaries, 13 m. S W. Tenenife, 
23 ni. long. 9 m. wide ; cap S.in Sebastian. 
Goxnetray Isl., one of the Hebrides, included in co. 

Aigj'll, Scotl ; fislig. stn. aiul haibr. 

Gonaives, Lea, v/A on W. coast of llayti, t>. 10,400. 
Gonda, dts. Oudh, li)di,i, F^zabad ifiv. ; area 
2,88osq. in., p. 1,400,000; cap Goiidi, p 17,500 
Condal, native ,Uiite of the C^ujarat iliv. of Bombay, 
area 1,024 sq. in , p. 161.50c ; cap. Goiidal, nr, Rajkot, 
p. 15,500, tkingdoni), Abyssinia, p. 5,00a 

Gondaf, A cap. of Amhara dist. (tormerlv cap. of 
Gondo, w'ild eorge in the Simplon Pass of the Alps. 
Gondokoro, uic Isinailia ot Jhiker, formerly station on 
White Nile, eoo m. N. of the Albert Nyanza ; now in 
ruins. [i7<5<>o- 

Gonzaga, sm. A Mantua N. Italy, p. (enmmunaP 
Good Hope, Cape of, promontory fonmng extreme 
S.W. of G Colony, S. Africa, 

Goodeuough Bay, inlet N. coast of New Guinea, E, 
Indies ; Coodenough isl. Just above the bny. 
Goodwin Sands, dangerous sandbanks off E. coast olf 
Kent, Eng., shielding the Downs roadstead. 
Goodwood, racecourse and ducal seat. Sussex, £ng.» 
nr. Chichester. 

Goole, port Osgoldcross div., Yorks, Eng., at con- 
fluence of Don and Ouse R.'s, jj. 20,334. 

Goolwa, port\\. mouth of R. Murray. S. Australia. 

G«oma, walled A of E. Turkestan, nr.^^k^Um, 
Goomibb-Khaneh, A 100 m. W. of Erzerum, Asialde 
Turkey, p. 10,000. [Melbourne, p. ih6oo. 

Goonioag, A m Victoria, Australia, 1x7 m. N. or 

r-i ^ 
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Gooty, f. (ftd.), Anantapur dist., Madras Pres., India, 

Gopaipur, Kfit. Madras, India, Garjam dist. ; p 3,000. 
Oopping'en, inanut. t. Wurteinliurg, Germany, butMccn 
Ulni and Stuttgart, p. 23,000. 

Gorakhpur, c. (p. 63.500), d*st. (area 4,576 sq. ni.), and 
(area 9,491 m., p. 6,500,000), N.W. Provs. S. 

ofNepaul, India. 

Gorcum, or Gorkum,'/. in Holland, nr. Rotterdam, on 
the Merewede Canal; gold and silver working, 
p. 12,000^ [Melbourne, p. (of dist.) 5,400. 

Gordon, t. in mining and agr. dist., Victoria, 95 ni. W. 
Gordon Bennett, fMtu. in Kuwenzon range. Cent. 
Afnca. nr. L. Albert Nyanza, discovered by Stanley, 
alt. 16,000 ft. 

Gore. t. loom. S.W. of Dunedin, N. Zealand; p. x.^o, 
Goreoridge. vt 7 . in co. Edinburgh, Scotl. : p. i,lou. 
Goree, sm. French uJ. and station iir. Cape Verde, W. 
Africa : p. 5,000. 

Gorey, inkt. t. co. Wexford, Ireld. ; p. 3,000. 

Gorham. /. (mftg.) m Maine, U.S. A. ; p. 3.750. 
Gorgonzola, t. N. Italy, la m. troui MiUiu, lamous for 
itb cheese , p. 5.000. 

Gori, dist. i. nr, Tiflis, in Russian Transcaucasia, nr. 
the Goristslkhe fortress of the Byzantine Emperors ; 
p. 12,500. 

Goring, beautiful Thames-side vz 7 . Oxfordsh. , Eng. 
Goritz, /. Brandenburg, Prussia, nr. Frankfort, p.iz.750. 
also dist. (Goritz or Gorz), .'ind Gradiska, of Austria, 
in Kustenland (area 1,127 sq. m., p. 250,000); cap. G., 
nr. Trieste, witit cathedral and anc. castle; p. 22,000. 
Gorkum.— (See Gorcum ) [p. io,aoa 

Gorleston, 70a/. ft. Suflblk, Eng., nr. Great Yarmouth ; 
Goriice, t. on the Rope K., S.W. Calicm, Austria; 

corn, wuie, Imen, etc. ; p. 7,500. 

Gorlltz, busy comml. ancl mftg. t. Prussian Silesia, on 

K. Weisse : lib. educ. instns. ; p. 90,000. 

Gort, e. Galway, Ireland ; p. 1,700. 

Gorz.— (See Goritz.) 

Gozford, t. N.S. Wales. 50 m., N. Sydney ; p. 1,200. 
Gosforth, colly, t. subn. to Newcastle-on-Tyne, Eng. ; 
p. I 5 . 49 I' 

Goshen. Indiana, U.S. A., on Elkhart R., p. 8,400; 

also vu. of Orange co., New York, U.S.A. ; p. 6.20a 
Goalar, old comiiil. c, Hanover, Prussia, at foot of 
Harz Mnts. ; copper and lead iir.nmg dist., p. ]7,Soa 
Gosport, spt. (ftd.) and naval dep., Hants., Eng., 
w. sule of Portsmouth Harbour, p. 33,301. 

Gota, R., of Sweden flows (47 in.) from L. Wener to 
the Cattegat; .ilso canal (125 m. long), connecting 

L. Wener with the Baltic. 

Gotha, c. Centl. Gcrinany, cap. of Duchy of Saxe* 
Coburg-Gotha, p. 35.000. 

Gotham, vit. nr. Nottingham, Eng., where lived the 
traditional “wise” men of Gothani ; also a name 
given to New York City. 

Gothenburg, £vt/r. Sweden, on coast of the Cattegat; 
also cap. of govt simc name, .at mouth of Goti R., 
second city m the kiiv.:d<iin for comniorcc, industry, 
and jj. which (huludmg snlin ) now reaches lOS.ooa 
Gothland, prav, of 5 . .Sweden, including 22 govts., 
.area, 3v7fW sq 111., ]». 2,750,00). 

Gothland Isl., fertile .Swed. Isl. ; are.i, 1.215 sQ 
and govt, in the Baltic, part of foregoing prov. ; 
cap. Visby. 

Goto Isis., group Itclonging to Japan, W. of Hizen 
rov., in the sea tr.ick l)ctv.(:en N.*igasaki and 
hanghai. They he 50 in from the iiiainl.ind, and 
the two i>rinc. arc N.ik.iuii-jama (23 in by 7i)aiKl 
Fukae-j.ima (17 in. by 13J) All are highly cultiv.n»^. 
Gottingen, /. H.inover, Germany, on the Leute; 

famous University ; p. 31.500. 

Gottshee, govt, tfirt., on S. border of Austrian 
crownlanaof Carolina ; area (of duchy) 270 sq. in., 
p. 25,000. Ice-cave at Friedriclistein, glass and 
pottery industnes. 

Gouda (or Ter-gouw), /. S. Holland, on R. Ysscl, xx 
m. from Rotterdam. Famous fur its cheese, p. 
20,000. • 

Goulbourn, mflg., /. (boots, etc.). N.S.W,, in agr. 
dist. 134 m. S.W. of Sydney, p. 11,5(0; also name of 
R. in Victoria, flowing (230 m.) to tJie Murray R. lu. 
Echuca. [Scotl . p 5,soa 

Gourock, wat. pf. on F. of Clyde, nr. Greenock, 


Gouvemour, /. in New York, U.S. A., p. 4.900. 

Govan, busy shipbuilding t. on the Clyde, adjoining 
Glasgow, bcotl., p. 89,725. 

Governor's Is!.,^rr in Boston Harbour; also fort 
islet in harbour of New York, U.S.A. 

Gower, /en. W. Glamorgansh., Wales. 

Gowrie, Garse of, lies along the N. bank of R. Tay, 
Dundee to kumoul, Pcrtlish., Scotl. 

Goyanna, coimncrciai t. Brazil, 40 ul N. Pernambuco, 
oil R. Goyanna, p. 15,000. 

Goyaz, prm. m Cent. Bn-izil, area 286,546 sq. m, ; p. 

250,000 : cap. Goyaz, on K. Vennelho, p. 3,500. 

Gozo, or Gozzo, Brit. tsl. Malta group in Medit., 
theianc. Gaulus, area 20 sq. m., p. 18,500. 

Graaf Reinet, t. in agr. dist. on Sunday R., Cape 
Colony. S. Africa, p. 8,ooa (Oder, p. 17,00a 

Grabow, industrl. t. in Pomerania, l*russia, on K. 
Graaosa, tsl. of the Azores group, N.W. of Terceira 
(20 111. long), p. 8,o(ja 
Gradisca, part of Garitz (a.v.) 

Grafton, /. on both B. ot Clarence R., N.S. W., 34a m. 
N. of ^dney, p. 5,500 ; also industrl. t. on Tygart 
Valley K., W. VirRuiia, U.S.A., p. 6,500. 

Graliam Isl., the largest of the Uueen Charlotte group 
m the Pacitic.W. of Brit. Coluiiiuia ; also disappearing 
vol. islet m the MeditLrraiie.in. 

Graham’s Land, in Antarctic Ocean, disc. 183a. 
Grahamstown, cap. of b.H. Prov., Cape Colony, 
S. Africa, p 12,000 ; also name of mming t. N.rZealand 
(N. Isl.), p. (dist.) 6,40a 

Gralan Alps, m/n. r.iiige between Savoy and Pled- 
iiiont, highest lit. Gran l'.ir.i<liso, alt. 13,320 It. 

Grain, Coast of Africa.— (bci; Liberia.) 

Grammont, or Geertsbergen, 1 . 1 < Flanders, Belgium, 
nr. GIk^U, cn k. Oencl .’i , m.mf., p i2,t>xi. 
Grampians, 01 Cent. Highlands, highest mtfts. of 
Scot! ; Ben Nevis ( dt. 4,400 ii ) , also iiitn. range in 
V'u torsi, Australia, Mt. William (.lit. 3,825 ft.). 
Grampound, sin. t. m Cornwall, Fng.. on K. Fal, once 
a (itirJy. bor.. p. 48- <. [witlj Uraii R. ; p 10,000. 

Gran, mdustrl. t Hungary, on Danube, at junction 
Granada, apc c. i,. toot ui Siena Netada, S , 
p. 77,000. Formerly c,ij). of the Moorcsli Kingdom 
of G., now a tiTtilc inaniiine prov.. .irca 4,957 
p. 503,00'j, also c. of Nicar.igu.i, Cent. America, gold 
wire-iirawmg iiulustry, p. 25,000. 

Granard, mkt /. co Longtord, li eland, p. i,8(jo. 

Gran Bassan, t. Gold Coast, W\ Airic.i 
Grand Calumet, C.ui.ida, on the Ottawa R., above 
Portage Uu Fort. 

Grand Canary, tsl. Canaries, cap. Las Palmas (g.v.). 
Grand Chartreuse, La, monauery, 15 m. N. ol 
Grenoble, France ; iiuiious tor its liqueur. 

Grand Combin, inlH. of tlie Alps, north of Aosta, 
Italy, alt. 13,141 It. [wheat region, p. 8,500. 

Grand Forks, t. N. Dakota. U.S.A., on Rea R., m 
Grand Haven, l. on Lake Mich.. U.S.A., cap. of 
Ottawa CO., ]>. 5,400. [and grain trade, p. 7,50a 

Grand Island, (. in Hall co., Nebraska, U.S.A. ; cattle 
Grand Junction, /. m Mesa co , Colorado, U.S. A., p. 
Grand Lahou, /, Gold Coast, W’. Airica. 

Grand Lake, New Brunswick (25 m. long), dxaining 
into K. St. John. 

Grand Manan, tsl. of Charlotte co., New Brunswick 
(22 ill. long), at entrance to B of Fuiidy. 

Grand Rapids, c .Mich., U.S.A., on Giaud R. ; many 
mftgs. and tbriviiig tr. ; jj. 112.571. 

Grand R, Muh., U.S A , (250 ni.) enters L. Mirli, 
at Grand Haven, n.nig.ible to (•rand Rapids; also 
R. ufWcTSteni Colorado .md Eastern Utah, USA. 
(350 m.), trib. oi the Colorado K. [Forth, p. 0,989. 
Grangemouth, spt. ul Stnlingsh., Scotl., on F'. of 
Grantey, t. on Y.^maska K., (Jucbec, Canada, p. 3,000. 
Grantham, t. l.incoliisli.. Lug., on R. W'ith.im; iron 
inltg. ; p. 20,074. IGniinell l.aii(l. 

Grant Land, reginn in Arctic Ocean, north of 
Granton, spt. Midlotlii.in, ScotL, on F. of Forth, 

pM, 2 CX>. 

Grantown, mkt. t. Elginsh., Scotl , p. 7.451. 

Granville, spt . (fid ) and 7 vat. pl.„ dep. Manclie, 
France, at inoiith of tiu Bos(|. p. 12 ouo. 

Gr&o Par^ .State of Brazil — (Sc<, Para.) 

Grao de Valencia, rpt. ot Spam, at mouth of tlie 
Guadalaviar. p. 4.500, 
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Gnalltx, e. Bohemia, nr. Eger and the Saxon frontier; 

musical inst. mfig. ; p. xs.ooo. 

Gimomere. picturesque vi/. Westmorland. Eng. ; at 
head of &rasmcre Lake ; Wordsworth lived here. 
Grassano, t. nr. Potenza, Italy, p. 6.500. 

Grasse. ^ and htaUh resort, dep. Al]ies-Maritimes, 
S.E. r ranee; rose and orange flowers production; 


P- 

Grata, e. cap. of Styria, Austria-Hungary, on the 
Mur ; bicycle and macliy. mftg., irood trade ; 

Grautenz, t. In W. Frusbia, on the R. Vistula; 


carriage and carpet iactories ; p., including military, 
33,500. [fishery centre ; p. 6,500. 

Gra^lines, sfit. (fid.) dep. Nord, N.E., France; 
Gravdotte, vil. 7 m. W. of Meta. Germany : great 
French defeat, 1870. [38,117. 

Gravesend, spt. Kent, Eng., at mouth of Tliames. p. 
Gravhia, industrl. c. Italy, Apulia, S.W. Bari,p. 16,00a 
GrajL /. dep. Haute-Saonc, France, on K. Sadne, p. 

6,000. [14.341 ih 

Gray's Peak, Rocky Mtns., Colorado. U.S A. ; alt. 
Grays Thurrock, t. Essex, Eng., on the Thames, nr. 

Tilbury Fort ; cement inanuf. : p. 14.500. 
Gracelcma, t. Spam, 60 m N.E. Cadiz, p. 8,500. 
Greasbrough, t. nr. Rotherham, 1\.K. Yoras, Eng., 


Gray's Peak, Rocky Mtns., Colorado. U.S A. ; alt. 

Grays Thurrock, t. Essex, Eng., on the Thames, nr. 
Tilbury Fort ; cement inanuf. : p. 14.500. 

Gracelcma, t. Spam, 60 m N.E. Cadiz, p. 8,500. 

Greasbrough, t. nr. Rotherham, 1\.K. Yoras, Eng., 
p, 3,136, 

Greasley, /or*, nr. Nottingham, Eng., p q,ooo. 

Great Australian Bight, coast line (850111 Ts. Aqstralia. 

Great Barrier Reef, oflTN.E. coast of Australia, 950 m. 
long. [resort, p, 6,500. 

Great Barrington, t, in Berks co..Mas‘>., summer 

Great Bear Lake, on the Arctic Circle, in N.W. Terr., 
Canada, aver xw in. tong, area 14.000 sq. m.. outlet 
through Great Bear R. to Mackenzie R. 

Great Britain.— (Sec Eng., Scotl., Ireland, Wales, 
Britain, etc ) 

Great Driffield. -(See Driffield.) 

Great Palls, >. in Cascade co., Montana, U S A., on 
Missouri K. ; lead and copper smelting . p. 16.00a 

Great Fish R., C. Colony. S. Afr.ca, rising in Sneuw- 
bergen Mtns., and flowing to Indian O : also R. in 
extreme N. of Brit. N. An>'*rica, running from the 
Great Slave L. to the Arctic O. 

Great Grimsby.— (See Grimsby.) [*3 817. 

Great Harwood, .ufeg. t. in L.ancasliire, Kng.. p. 

Great ICanawha R. (450111.), tnb of K. Ohio, U.S.A. 

Great Malvern.— (See Malvern.) [7<5no* 

Great Marlow, Thanies-side /. in Bucks, Eng., p. 

Great Ormes Hd., promontory iir. Llandudno, N. 
Wales. 


Great St. Bernard.— (See Bernard.) Jl.ind. 

Great St. Lawtcnce, pt «»ii I’l.n entn llav, Newlfiiiml. 
Great Salt Lake, (.Jiah, in Cit. B.isin pliieau of 
N America, 9)111 lung, ."iri-a 2,3 ''jo sc] m ; receives 
Bcai, Jordan, and Beav< r R 's, no outlet. 

Great Sandy Isl , on coast of Onecnslaiifi. 

Great Slave Lake, m N .T , C.iuad.). length r^m., 
greatest breadlli 50 in , outlet ihe Mackenzie K. 
Great Slave R., niniiiiig betu n L.ike AiliaUisca, Brit. 

N. America, niul llii* Great Slitve I.ake. |p j 200. 
Grebenstein, r. m Hesse- Nass.ui, Onii.uiv. ni Casscl, 
Greece, a ktnx^dom on the .S. part of Balkan Fen., 
bounded on N. I>y Turkey, on W. and S by the 
Mediterranean, aiul on the It by tlie /Fgcnn Soa, 
and incUuhng islands in the Medilerrancaii, ‘Fgcan, 
and loiuan Seas. Up to the Balkan War comprised 
34.977 sq. nu, p. 9,7oo,ocx); .ifier the war retd, addi- 
tional terrty. extendg. her .area toabt. 43.5oosq tii.,and 
increasg. the u toiiearly 5,000,000; cap Atheiis(^.v.). 
Greeley, t. nr. ilcincr, Colorado, U.S A , p. 3.430. 
Green Bay City, Wisconsin, U S.A, ; trade in timber, 
flour, etc. ; p 36,000. [York, U.S A., p. 6,800. 

Green Bush, / on R. Hndsoii, opposite All>any, New 
Greencastle, t nr, Indiaiiopolis, U.S..\., p. 0,840. 
Greenfield, t Franklin, co. Mass. U.S A., p. 8,500. 
Greenhlthe, Tliames-side W. nr. Dartford. Kent. Eng. 
Green Island, t. on Hudson R., New York, p. 4,800. 
Gnwnlandf extensive Dainsli Arctic tsL, N.E. of M. 
America; inhabited mainly by Eskimos: icy region 
of which little known. Estimated area 850,000 sq. 
III., ice-frec area 34,000 sq. 111., p. (about) 12.000. 

Bcrwicksh., Scotl., on tlie Black 

Actder, p. 941. 


Green Mtns., Vermont section of Appalachian 01 
Alleghany system ; highest pk, Mt. Mansfield, alL 
4,430 ft. 

Greenock, imp. port on F. of Clyde, Renfrew, ScotL 
Shipbuilding and sugar-refining, p. 75.140. [3f5fio> 
Greenough, t. 951 m. N. of Fcrth, w. Australia, p. 
Green, It. trib. (750 m.) Grand R., Utali, U.S. A. ; also 
R.. trib. {350 m.) Ohio R., Kentucky, USA.; also vil. 
Victoria CO.. New Brunswick, on R. St. John, p. x,2oa 
Greensborough, mftg. Guildford co., N. Carolina, 
U.S. A., p. 11,000. 

Greensburg, t. cap. of Westmorland co., Penn., 
U.S. A. ; iron and glass factories, p. 8,500. 

Greenville, e. S. Carolma, U.S.A., cap. of Greemnlle 
co., in the cotton belt, p. 13,000 ; also t. in Washington 
co.aMississippi, U.S.A.,g(x)d cotton trade, p. 8,oqo : 
also t. in Hunt cc , Texas, U.S.A., cotton, snipping, 
p. 8,soa 

Greenwich, e. on Thames, Kent, 5 m. S.E. London, 
Eng. Famous for its Hospital and Observatory ; p. 
of nor. 95.997 ; also t. of Coruiecticut, U.S. A., 
sumiiier resort, p. 13,000. [p. 4.490. 

Greetland, mftg t. nr. Halifax, W.R. Yorks, Eng., 
Greifcnbcrg, walled /. on R. Rcga. Prussia, nr. 
Stettin, p. C.o'o, 

Greifenhagen, mdustri. t. on R. Oder, Pomerania, 
Prussia, [>. 7,10a 

Greifswald, iiniv. t, Pomerania, Prussia, p. 23,000. 
Grein, /. tn Hardraiuoiit, nr. Kakallah, Arabia, p. 
12, coo. 

Creiz, t. cap. of Retiss-Grciz. Germany, on the Wliitc 
Elster R. ; woollen inanuf. ; old castles, modii. pal ; 
p. 99,500. 

Grenaoa, Brit. isL in W. Indies, area 131 sq. m., p. 
67,000 cap. St. George ; seat of govt, of the Wmd- 
ward Isis. 

Grenadines, Brit, group of sml. tsls. between Grenada 
and St. Vincent ; like Grenada, in the Windward 
IsK jurisdiction. jmming and agr. dist. ; p. 9,500. 
Grenfell, t. 915 m. W.S.w. of Sydney, N.^ W. ; 
Grenoble, c. on R. Jslre, S.E. France, 60m. from 
Lyons, glove, button and machy. mftg.; p. 70.000, 
Gretna Green, viL at head of Solwriy Firth, on border 
of Scotl, Png.; formerly noted for clandestine 
marriages , also t. Louisiana, U.S. A., on the Missis* 
sipni k., opp. New Orleans , i», 5,800. 

Grey mouth, sp!. on Grey K.. W, cst. of New ZcaLind 
(so. isl I, ]> :,noo. [p. 9,560. 

Gresrstock, /ur. iir Penrith, Cumberland, Eng.; 
Greytown, f New Zealand, nr Dunedin, p 2.100; also 
t. Natal, in Umvoii Valley ; aUo t. Cent. America, at 
mouth of San Juan R., Nicaragua : p. 1,850. 

Griffin, c. Georgia, U.S. A.. SpaUlmg co. : cotton 
factories, and trade ; p. 7,50a [Russia ; p. 9,000. 
Giigoripol, fort. t. m Kherson govt., on R Dneister, 
Gnmma, indusirl r. Saxony, on K. Mukle, nr. Leipslc ; 

electoral castle and famous schl ; p. 9.500. 

Grimmen, t. on R. Trcbel nr. Stralsuiid, Prussia; 

p. 4,900 

Grimsby, Gt., spt. Lincolnsh., Eng., on S. bank of R. 

Humber; centre of fishery mdastry ; p. 74.663. 
Grimsel Pass, in Switzerland, between 4ar andf Rh6ne 
rallcys ; alt. 7,150 ft. 

Grinager, /. nr. Christiania, Norway; p. 3,400. 
Grinddwald, vil. in cant. Bern, Switz. ; picturesque 
scenery, great tourist resort, res. ; p. 3.500 
Grindstone Isl., m Magdalen grp.. G. otSt. I.awrence ; 

oSiniiel Land, in Arctic America; lies W. of Robeson 
and Kennedy Chaimels. 

Grinstead, mkt. t. in Sussex, Eng., p. 7.090. 
Griqualand, B., dtst. £. of C. Colony, adjoimng Natal 
area 7,480 so. m., p. 100,000. 

Griqualand, W., territory in the N. of C. Colony, W. 
of^Orange River Colony, contains the S. African dia- 
mond field dist., area 17,801 sq. m., p. 900,000 ; ch. t. 
Kimberly. [to Dover. 

Gris Nez. C. .E. France, nearest pt. on French coast 
Grlsons, largest canton in Switz., area 9,774 sq. nu, 
one half only productive, many glaciers, contains the 
^tn. air health resorts of Davos-Platz (alt. 5,1x5 it), 
St. Moritz (alt. 6,089 ft.), and Arosa (ah. 6,106 ft) ; 
p. xxasoo. 

Ortvegnee. 1. (ironworks) nr. Lidge, Belgium, p. s9,ooa 
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Grodek, e. nr. Lembeis* Galida. Austria, flax trade, 

р. 13,500. 

Orodno, t, (p. 50,000) and prcv, of Lithuania, N.W. 
Russia, area 15.000 sq. m.. p. (nearly) s.000,000 ; agr., 
stock ralsin|r, wool, and tobacco factories. 

Onduefl;lodciier| hig^hest min, (alt. 13,1x0 ft.) iif Noric 
Alps, Austria. 1 o. 1 

Oroftzach, t. in Saxony, nr. Pegau, shoe factories, p. 

OrOnlng^eiit commercl. and university /. (p. 70,000) and 
agr. prov., N.E. Holland ; area 904 sq. m., p. 300,000. 

Groote Bylandt, isl. in Gulf of Carpentaria. Australia, 
40 m. sq. 

Grosmontf/or. Monmouthsh., Hng., p. 1,000. 

OroasenhMn, industrl. t. Saxony, on R. Roder; 20 m, 
N.W. Di^en.p. 13.000. {Oder. 

Grouses Hafi; bay on coast of Prussia, at mth^of R. 

Groaseto, fort, t, (p. 7,500) and frov. Cent. Italy, area 
1,707 SQ. m., p. 190.000. [linen indust., p. 5,500. 

Groas-Meaeritsch, t. on R. Oslawa, N.E. Moravia; 

OrosBsraxdeln, e. (ftd.) Hungary, cap. of co. Bihor, 
on Koros R. ; Roman and Greek cathedrals, one of 
the most anc. Hungarian towns; p. u.ooo. 

Glroton, industrl. t. on R. Thames, New London co . 
Connecticut, p. 6,500 : also name of several small t.’s 
in U.S.A. 

Grottaglls, /. in prov. Lecce. Apulia, Italy, nr. 
Brindisi ; white glaze pottery, p. 10,000. 

Grottkau, t. lur. Cmpeln, Prussian Silesia, p. 4,500. 

Grotzlnren, t. Bacien, Germany ^r. Carlsruhc, p. 3.140. 

Grosnyi, r. (fort.) N. Caucasia, Russia, on R. Terek; 
naphtha works, p. 17,000. 

Orubeschow, i. of Russian Poland, nr. Lublin, p. 8,500. 

Grulich, t. in Bohemia, nr. Kfiniggralz, p. 3.100. 

Grumo, industrl. t. nr. Bari, in S. Italy, p. 10,000 ; aUiO 
smaller Italian t. nr. Naples, p. 5.000. 

Grunbergf Prussian Silesia, nr. Glogau ; straw hat, 
tobacco, leather manuf. ; p. 99,500. 

Gruyfcre, dtst in canton Freiberg, Switz., noted for its 
cheese ; p. 1,375. 

Guadalajara, innir. /. (p. 13,000) and prov. (area 4.860 
sq. m.. p. S08.000) Sijaiii ; agr. and salt minus ; also 

с. in Mexico, cap. of Jalisco State ; cotton and wool 

manuf., cathedral ; p. 9^000. (nr. Valencia, 

Guadalaviar, Jl. (130 m.) E. Spain, flows into Mediterr. 

Ouadalcanar, of the Solomon group in the Pacific 
Ocean. [Andalusia to Atlantic. 

Guadalquivir, ch. X. (375 m.) Spain, flows through 

Guadalupe, in Caceras prov , Siiam, p. 3,00a 

Guadeloupe, ts/. (French) W. Indies m Leeward 
grp. : area 619 sq. m., p. 167,000 ; sugar produce ; 
ch. port, Pointe^-Pitre. [into B. of Cadiz. 

Guadlana, /S. (380 m.) Span, and Portug. frontier, flows 

Guam, largest ts/. of the I.adrones grp. in the N. 
Pacinc, area 334 sq. m. ; naval station of the U.S. A. ; 
native p. o,oq6 ; ch. t. Agana. 

Guanabaeda, industrl. t. nr. Hav.ina. Cuba, p. 34,000. 

Guanajay, /. In Cuba, ss m. S.W. of Havana, Cuba, in 
fertile dist., p. 7,ocn. 

Guanajuato, s/a/e Central Mexico, area 11,374 sq. m., 
p. over 1,000,000 ; very fertile, productive and 
prosperous Chief t. Guanajuato, 350 m. from 
Mexico city. p. 40.000, many fine bldgs. 

Guanare, industrl. /. in Venezuela, nr. Trujillo ; cap. 
of Zamora State; p. 13,003. 

Guantanamo, /. on S. coast of Cuba ; shipg. port of 
coffee and sugar growing dLst. . p. 7,500. [Alaraord. 

Guapore, of Brazil, S. America (900 m.), joins the 

Guaida, wine*growing dis/. of Portugal, between R.’s 
Tagu.s and Douro: area 9,086 sq. m., p. 306,500. 

Guaraaftii, C. E.<most point of Africa. 

Guardla, IM, t. nr. Toledo, Spain, p. 6,aoa 

Guatemala (area 48,300 sq. m., p. abt. 2,000,000), 
Republican sta/e in Cent. America, adjoins Mexico, 
Hc^uras, San Salvador, and the Pacific. Cofl ..'.e and 
sugar produce ; cap. N ew Guatemala city, seated 
on a broad and high plain, mountain surrounded, p. 

S .ooo : old Guatemala is a small pi. 25 m. W.S.W. of 
e cap., p. 6,ocx>. [lo m. from the S. crast ; p. 5,50a 
Guayama, £ of Porto Rico, in prov. m same name, 
Guayana, £. state of Brazil; area Z 49 f 035 
p. 36,000; cap. Angostura (g.v.), • 

Guayaquil, ch. port of Ecuador, S. America, on R. 
Guayas, 30 m. above its ent. into the B. of Guayaquil. 
Devastated by fire in 1896 and 1899 ; p. 80,000. 


Guaymas. Mexican /orf on G. of California, p. 6.500. 
Guayra, La, or La Gualra, /. in Venezuela, prov. 

Caracas ; impt. tr. ; p. 15,000. [ware : p. LsoOk 
Gubbio, in Perugia, Umbria. Italy, nr. Ancona ; lustre 
Guben, /. (walled) Brandenburg, Germany, on R. 

Neib&e ; inipt. trade, p. 38,000. 

Gudbrandsdal, longest valley in Norway. [Cattegat 
Guden-Aa, H. in Jutland, Denmark, flows(8om.)tothe 
Gueiderland./rv?/. Hulland.>-(See Gelderland.) 
Guelma, t. nr. Bona, in dep. Cun.stantine, Algeria, 
p. 6,50a [fine bldgs. ; p. 12,000. 

Guelph, mftg. t. in Ont., Canada; a^. college and 
Gudret, /. in dep. Creuse, nr. Limoges, r ranee, p. 8,00a 
Guernsey (28 sq. ni., p. 41,500) next to Jersey, la^st 
of Clianiiel Isis, between cst. of France and Eng. 
Only t., St. Peter’s Port. 

Guerrem, a Pacific s/a/r, Mexico, area 35,000 sq. m., 
p. 605,000; ogr. and uimeral; cap. Clulpancingo ; ch. 
port, Ac.’ipulco. 

Guiana, country in N.E. part of S. America; pol. 

divided into Brit., French, and Dutch G. (y.w.). 
Guienne, old French prov. separated by R. Garonne 
from Gascony. [p. 33.633. 

Guildford, co. t. of Surrey, Eiig.,^ m. S.W. London, 
Guildford, bar. New Haven co.. Long Island Sound, 
Connecticut. U S.A., p. 3*i20. 

Guimaraes, t. Portugal, Bray a dist., surrounded by 
vine} ards ; cutlery and linen manuf,, fruit>preserving ; 

Gidima, general name for W. Afncan coastlands round 
the greatest Itend of Gulf of G. (See Liberia, etc.) 
Guinegate, vt/ in drp. PaS'de>Caldis. nr. St. Omer. 
Battles i479 and 1513. 

Cuines, t. m France, 7 m. S. of Calais; an En^. 
possess. T4th to 16th cent. ; p. 4,740 ; also t. in 
Havana prov., Cuba, in sugar dist. ; p. 8,500. 
Guingainp, f. on K. Trieux, nr. bt. Bneuc, Brittany. 
France; ch. of Notre Dame, pilgrim resort; p. 
(lOiiiinime) 10,000. 

Guiona, vt/n 111 N. Groece ; alt. 8,940 ft. 

Guipuzcoa, one of Sp.in, B.isque Prov,; area 728 sq. 
in, p. 995,271. Mitg, nmiLuils, tygr.; cap. San 
Sebiistiau. [Lng. ; p. 7,062. 

Guisborough, t. in Cleveland iron dist., N.R. Yorks, 
Guise, /. Aisne dep., France, on R. Oise; gave name 
to Dukes of Guise ; p. 8,9sa [p. 4,935. 

Guiseley, niftg. t. nr. Oucy, W.R. Yorks, Eng., 
Gujarat or Guzerat, maritime prov. in Bombay, India ; 
area 70.038 sq. ui. ; p. (nearly) io.ooo,ooa includes 
Kathiawar penin., Brit, dists. of Ahmadabad, Panch 
M.ahal5, Kaira, Surat and Broach, besides the tern> 
tones of Baroda, Cutch and Cambay, all of which see. 
Gttjroawala, c. cap. of dist. same name. Punjab. India, 
p. 97,000 ; area of dist. (in Rawalpindi div.) 3,0x7 sq. 
in, ; p. 757,00a 

Guirat, e. Punjab, India, Rawalpindi div., S. of 
Kashmir, nr. the Chenab R. ; inlaid work and 
various manuf., p. 18,000 ; cap. dist. same name, 
area 2,051 sq. ni. ; p. 750,000. 

Gulf Stream, current of the Atlantic, issuing from 
Gulf of Mexico by Florida Strait. 

Gulgong, A in co. Philip, N.S.W., 198 m. W. of 
Sydney ; p. 3,400. 

Gulpaigan, c. of Cent. Persia, between Irak and 
Ispahan, m fertile opium and grain-growing dist. ; 
p. 5.000. [over Sulaiiiian mtns. 

Gumal Pass, from Afghanistan to the Puidab, India, 
Gumbinneu, industrl. t. in prov. of El Prussia, 
Germany, on R. Pissa ; p. x4.5oa [7.500. 

Gummersbach, A nr. Cologne, Rhenish Prussu; p. 
Gumtl, R. (500 m.) trib. of Gangca India, runs past 
Lucknow. rM>isuUpatam ; p. 35, 00a 

Gumtur or Guntoor, A Madras Pres., India, nr. 
Gumu[jiua, A on R. Karaga, Adrianople, Europn. 

Turkey ; wine, silk, and wheat, p. ao,cx3o. 
GiimBsh-Khana, A in Treblzond vilayet, Asiatic 
T urkey ; silver mines, p. 8,000, 

Gurgaon, A (p. so.ooo) and dist.^ Delhi div., Punjab, 
India, area 1,948 sq. m., p. 746,00a 
Guriev, or Gunev Gorodok, dist. A of Russian govt. 
Uralsk, on R. Ural, trade with the Kirghiz, and stn. 
commun. with Astrachan, p. xo,ooa 
GUstrow, industrl. A Mecklenbuig-Schwerin, N. 
Germany, p. 17.0001 
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OMerriaht t. in Westphalia. Prussia, nr. 

suit and cotton industiy; Cunous for its pumper* 
nickel (rye-bread), a 7.500. 

Guthrie, ea^. of Oklahoma, U.S.A., p. 11,500. 

S.W. Of N.W. 

Provs. ;Varea 39,000 sq. in., p. 3,m,ooo: cap. same 
name, p. 105.000, situate 76 m. S. of Ana. Ifreland. 
Gweedore Boy, inlet of the coast of co. Donegal, 
GwennapfPer. nr. Redruth, Cornwall. Eng., p. 6.900. 


Haifa, /. on B. of Acre, at foot of .Mt. Caimel, 
Pamtine, Syria, p. la.ooa 
Hallaham, mkt. t. in Sussex, Eng., p. 4,00a 
Hainan, ist. oflfS. coast China, area 13,974 so. m., p. 
0500,000, chief t. Kiungchow; large trade with 
Hong Kong. 

Hainanlt, or Halnau^/rrv. (IndustrL and agr.) Bel- 
gium, adjoining N.E. border of France, area 1,437 
so. m. p. x,3M,ooo. [(40 m.) of R. Scheldt. 

Heine, R. in Belgium and dep. Nord, French triU 


Ojrmple, t. Queensland on Mary R. : gold, silver, Haiphong, or Hiu-Pong, t, in Tonquin, French Indo- 
copper, ana antimony mines, and collieries ; p. China ; thriving tr., p. 17,000. 

13, 50a [Hungary, p. 10,000. Haiti, isi. West Indies, area 28.593 sq. m. ; also H. 


13, 50a [Hungary, p. 10,000. 

Gyonia, industrt. t. on the KOrOs R.. co. Beka, 
QgiSntr^ t. Cent. Hungary. 44 m. N.E. Pesth, 
noumhing trade, p. 17,000. 

Oyula, commercial /. Hungary, on the White Kdrfls, 
up. of Bekes co., p. r9,oc». 

Gzbatak, /. in govt. Smolensk, Rus^, p. 8,361. 


Haag, on R. Rhine, Switxerland, p. 9,40a 

Haaksbergen, t. m Overyssel, Holland, nr. Deventer. 

Haanl industrl. t. nr. Diisseldorf, Prussia, p. 6,330. 

Haarlem, c. N. Holland. 14 in. troiii Anisturdam, 
centre of Dutch bulb industry, p. 70,000. 

Haase, H. of Hanover, Germans , trib of R. Unis. 

Habab, /Ast. on W, coast of Red S. in N.E. Abyssinia. 

Habasmn, old name of Abyssinia. 

Hacha, sM. Magdalena btate, Columbia, at mouth of 
Hacha R., p. 73i5‘’®- [draining to Frazer R. 

Hacbe, Lac La, Z in Brit. Columbia, Lillocct dist.. 

Hackensack, r. in liorgen co.. New Jersey, U.S.A.. 
p. lo.ocxi; also vil. nr. Wappinger’s Falls, and the 
K, Hudson, l.)utchebS co., New York, U.S.A., 
p. 9,650. [p. 

Hackettstown, t. Warren co , New Jersey, U.b.A., 

Hackland, /ar. on Mdinlan<l isl., one of tiie Orkney 
group, N.li. Scotl. Ip. 333,587. 

Hackney, of N. Lonrlon, Eng. ; coimnercl., 

Hacos Ness, /totn<fiteor)'t bhapinshay, one of the 
Orkneys. Scotl. [p. 3,84a 

Haddam, t. 111 Middlesex co , Connecticut, U.S.A., 

Haddenhatn, /ar nr. Th'iitie, co, Ihicks, Fng. ; 
P 1.540; also p.ir. nr. Fly, co. Canibrulge, F.ng., 

HadSington, /. cap. CO. same name on R. TjTifi, 
Scotl ; woollen iiiamif., p. 4,140; area of H. co. 
(otherwise £. Lothi<m), 367 m,, p, 43.353. 

Haddon, /. Gren\illc co., Victoria, p. (of dist.) 5,400. 

Hadersleben, industrl. t. on tkird in N. Schleswig, 
Prussi.n, p. 9.400. 

Hadhaz, mftg. t nr, Debreezin, Hungary, p.' 7,500. 

Hadleigh, mkt. t. on K. Urut, .SufToik, P.ng , p.'3,3oi. 

Hadramaut, inantiine /rtrv, 01 Arabi.!, part ol anc. 
Arabia Felix, p. 450,000. b'**SO. 

Hacltert e. nr. Audenarde, F. Flinders. Belgium, p. 

Haerlebeke, indust. t, on K. Lys, W. Fldiuicrs, 
Belgium, p. 7,464. 

Hagen, i. on K. Volinc, W'cst]iha1ia, Prussia ; iron and 
cotton imhist., p. (i.'>mjTiuTiai) 88, (>'.5. 


Hagerstosra, c.ot Washingioii co., Maryland, U.S A.; 
cmleg ' 


illege for women, p. 14,500. 


[20,000. 
Isis., p. 


Haguenau, t. (fort.) of Alsace, Germany, nr. Stras- 
Imrg. p. 14,500. 

Haidarabad, or Hyderabad, native xf/rfe of .South 
India, <«iniotuiies styled the l>eccaii, and soiaetiiiies 
tlie Nizam’s Dominions; area 82.698 sq m., p. over 
13,000,000; chief c H. on R. Musi (p. witli Secunder- 
abad) 446,5cja Also prov. Brit Cent. India, other- 
wise called Bcr.tr, or (oflicLiIly) the Haiclarabad 
Assigned Distiicts, adjoining Nizam's Doin.; area 
17,711 sq. m., p. 3,500,000: Ltrgest t. An'»oati. Also 
(list, in Sindh, Boinhiy Pres., Brit. India, area 9,030 
sq. m., p. 755.000: cap. H., c. nr. Indus, p. 70,000. 

Haidhauaen, t. on R. Isar, Upper Bavaria, opp. 
Mumc)i, p. 3,840. 

Hai-Dzuong, t. (fort.) of Anani, Tonquin, p. 30,00a 


(the Black Republic *’), part of isL, area 11,079 sq.m. 
H^pur. r. in Muzaffarpur dist., Bengal, India, on R. 

(^dak. p. 93,00a [95,000 

Hakodate, s^t. of Yezo isl., Japan ; flourishing tr., p. 
Hal,r. in Brabant prov., Be^um; beetrdot sugar 
manuf., u. 13.500. [p. ^soa 

Halaa, industrl /. ir Hungary on L. Halasto.nr. Pesth, 
Halberstadt, /. in Ssxony nr. Halle; agr. and sugar 
factories, ry. works ; p. 45,000. [Eng., p. 4,06a 

Halesowen, mdustrl. /. ni. Btmiingham, Worcester^., 


White ^ile, formerly the res. of the Sheikh of the 
Jalin Arabs. [wells, p. 5,eoa 

Hallcz, t. in Stanislaw dist., Galicia, Austria; brine 
Halidon Hill, nr. Berwick. Northumberland, Eng.; 
here in 1333 Edward III. defeated Scots under the 
Regent Douglas. 

Halifax, A in W.R. Yorks. Eng., on the R. Hebble; 
car}>et and woollen manuf., p* sox.556 ; also spt., capw 
of Nova Scotia, great trade, p. 46,560. 

Hall, t. on R. Tyrol, Austria; brine baths, bone,, 
button, and felt hat factories, p. 6,340 ; also wat. pi. 
in Steyr dist , Upper Austria, saline springs, res. p, 

l.IOO. 

Hallamridre, S. dist. of W.R. Yorks, Eng., including 
busy niftg centres of Sheffield and Hccfesfield. 
Halle, t on R. Saale, Saxony, Prussia ; university and 
many public instiis. ; sugar, starch, and other factories, 
p. 160,000. [p. 4>4vo. 

Hallem, A nr. Salzburg, Upper Austria, on R. Stelza. 
Hall Isis., Frobisher Bay, Canada ; also sml. group oif 
Germ 4slets of the Caroline .system in Oceania. 
Haliwell, cotton mftg. A nr. Bolton, Lancs., Eng., 

Hallowed, industrl. A on Kennebec R., Maine, U.S. A., 
p mine*v with maiw Roman antiquities. 

Hallstatt. mkt ^A in Gmiinden, Upper Austria; anc. 
Halluin, frontier industrl A m France, dep. Nord, on 
R. Lys, p. x6,5o(h 

Halmaihera, ts 7 . of the Dutch East Indies; area 
6,648 sq. m. ; mountainous, grows sago and rice, 
p. 30.OU0. [and pajj^r factories, p. 18.400 

Halmstad, z/A on C.'itrcgat, Sweden; clotli, jute, 
Halstead, par. on R. Colne, H.ssex, Eng., p. 6,9615 
Haltwistle, A in Northumberl , Eng., on R. Tyne, 
.P* 4.I3S' 

Kara, A on R. Somme, nr. Amiens. France ; old castle 
Napoleon III. escdi>ed from prison here in 1846, 
p. 3,435. 

Ham, par. fn Surrey, Eng., p. 1,435. 

Ham, B., bar. of E London. Eng., 133,501. [p. 30,000. 
Hamadan, c. of Irak'Ajemi, Persia, the^ipc. Ecbatana, 
Hamah, t. on R. Orontes, in Upper Syria ; the anc. 
Hamath, cap. of a kingdom in times of King David 
and King Solomon. [p. i4,8oi. 

Hamamatsu, a on the c.st. of Hondo Island, Japan. 
Hambach, A in Neustadt circle, Bavaria, p. 3,41^. 
Hambaatotte, A on S. cst. of Ceylon, p. 3.300 
Hamburg, unpt. comiuercl. c. of Geniiany, on the 
Elbe; gt. transit port, p. 1,050.000: also the Free 
State ot H., comprising the c. and its surrounding 
dist. (including Bergedorf and Cuxhaveii), with an 
outside p. of 65 ,(xx>; also name of t.s m N. Carolina, 
Iowa, Peniu^nd New York. U.S.A. 


cotton and lace factories, p. 38,<^ : also c. of Ontario, 
Can., at W. end of L. 0., many manuf., p. 83,00a; 
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also c. tn Butler co., Ohio, U.S.A., on the Gt. Maine 
K., thriving Ind. and tr., p, 35,279; also minine t. m 
Nevada, U.S.A., p. 3.4^; also t. in N.S.w., nr. 
Sydney, p. 8,427; also sub. of Newcastle. N.S.W., 
p. 2j370 ; also t. In Western Victoria, p. 3,574 ; also t. 
on iL Lig^ht, 5. Australia, p. (dist) 1,270; also cap. 
of the Bermudas (on largest lsI ), i). 2,2601. 

Hamirpur, dist. in All^bad div. on N.W. Prov., 
Bnt. India; area 2,289 P* 45S<75o (decreased 

IT per cent, by fimine of 1896-7) ; cap. IL, at confluence 
of R.'s Jumna and Betwa, p. 0.000. 

Hamm, /. on R. Lipjie, nr. Dortmund, Westphalia, 
Pruss. ; iron Industries, etc., p. 32,430. [p, 7,140. 

Hammamet, s^. on G. of H., 42 in. S E. of 1 unis, 
Hamme, t. nr. Termonde, E.Flandcrs, Belgium ; rope, 
linen, and lace factories, p. 14,560. 

Hammelburg, t. on the Franconian Saalc, nr. Wiirz- 
burg, Bavaria, p. 3.X35. * 

Hammerfest, M)t. co. Finmarken, Norway ; the most 
northerly t. of Europe, p. 2,200. 

Hammersmith, Thames-sidc dor. of London, Eng. ; 

indiistrl. and resiiltl., p. 121,603. 

Hammond, c. of Lake co., liidicina, U.S.A.; iron works, 
pork packing, p. 20,925. 

Hamoaze, the est. of the R. Tamiir, Plymouth, Ei^. 
Hampshire, S. CO. of Eng., bounded by Dorset, W^i*s, 
Berlcs, Surrey. Sussex, and the English Channel, and 
embracing the Isle of Wight ; area 1,622 sq. m., p. 
950,678. Lrt-'sideiul. ; p. 85.510. 

Hampstead, hilly N. dor. of London, Eng. ; mainly 
Hampton, Thames-side /. W. of London, Eng.; 
Hampton Court Pal. in the par., p 9.221; Hampton 
Wick is an urb. dist. a n.ile E. of H. Court, p. 2,417- 
Hanau, r. in Hessc-N.issau, prov. Truss. ; technical 
art acad., impt. industries ; p. ^.000. 

Handsworth, mftg. t. in Staffs., Eng., p. 68.618. 
Hangchow, c Chekiang prov., China, hd. of H. Bay; 
treaty port, extensive trade, centre of silk-weaving 
ind. : p (est.) 500,000. 

Hankow, treaty 700 m. from mth. of Yangtse R., 
Cliiiia ; great tea mart, also large trade in opium, raw 
silk, cotton, etc. : p. (abt.) 800,000. 

Hanley, nndustrl. /. (now included in co. bor. of 
Stoke-on-Trent), Staffs, Eng., p. (of Hanley) 66,264. 
Hannibal, e. on the Mississippi K , Missouri, U.S.A. ; 

timber and wagon bldg. : p. 13,000. 

Hanoi, c. cap. of French Tonquiii, Indo-China.thcHnc. 
“Ke-Sho’^or “great market,” on the Red R. ; trans- 
formed from an old Armamese fort, to a modn. 
commrcl. centre ; p 135,000. 

Hanover, drov. of Prussia (formi)'. an indept. kingdom); 
area x4.aS9 sq. m., p. 2,950,000 ; gt. mineral wealth ; 
cap. H , industrl., coinmercl,, and ‘garrison t. on 
R. I.eiiie, p. 278,000; also t. in Gr.ifton co., New 
Hampsh., U.S.A., on the Coimccticut K., seat of 
Dartmouth coll., p. 2,000: also t. York co., Penn., 
U.S.A., p. 6,400 

Hanse Town^ free ei/tes of Germany. (See Hanse 
Towns in “Gen. Inform." sectn., Pearf Cycioftedta.) 
Hansi, old walled t. In Hissar dist., Puanjab, Bnt. 
India, on the Western Jumna canal. Scene of a 
murderous outbreak in the Mutiny ; cotton factories, 
horsehair ; p. 17, 40a 

Hanthawaday, dtst. Pegu div.. Lower Burma, de- 
tached from Rangoon; area 3.023 sq. m., p. nearly 
500,000; rice-growing. 

Hanwell, residl. par. Middlesex co., Eng., on R. 
Brent, 10 m. W. of London: insane asylum; p. 
Z9,Z3I. lYangtse; p (abt.) 100,00a. 

HaLO-yang, industrl. c. of Chinn, opp. Hankow, on R. 
HajMrandi^ t. Sweden, on R. I'omca, nr. G. of 
Bothnia ; meteorolog. stn. ; p. 1.640. [9i3x4« 

Hartionie, mftg. t. Staffs, Eng., nr. Birmingham ; p. 
Harbour Grace, t. and port on Conception B., New- 
foundland, p, 7,x^ 

Harburg, spt. nr. Hamburg, Hanover, Truss. ; hffteed- 
crushing, india-rubber industty, etc. ; p. 50.000. 
Hardanger Fiord, W. coast Norway (length 75 ro.), 
noted tor its grandeur. 

Harderwyk, ^t. Holland, on the Zuyderi^ec, p. 7,50a 
Hardlngsixiiie, par. subn. to Northampton, Eng. ; 

Eleanor cross ; p. 7,56& , ^ 

Hardol, dist. Lucknow, ditr. Oiidh, Brit. India ; area 
2,324 sq. m., p. 1,093,500; cap. Hardoi, t, p. 12,000. 


Hardwar, t. tin Sahaianpur dist., N.W. Pror., Brit. 
India, on R. Ganges ; great annual fair and pllgriim 
age ; p. (of municipality 30.40a 
Harfleur, t. and spt. nr. Havre, Prance ; iron-finindrie^ 
oil-refining ; p. 2,53a 

Harima,. old/rvv. and B. (Harima Naga), Japan. 
Harl-Rud, or Herl-Rud, R. of N. Afghanistan and 
Persia (650 m.) ; the anc, '* Arius." 

Harlech, t. nr. Barmouth, co. Merioneth, Wales; 

famous castle ; p. 719. [Long Island Sound. 

Harlem, R. New York, U.S.A. (7 ni. long), outlet of 
Harlingen, trading in Friesland prov., Holland; 

margarine inanufT; p. zx,43a 
Harlow, vil. Essex, Eng., p. z,6^ 

Hamey'a Peak, nttn. of the Black Hills range, S. 

Dakota, U.S A., alt. 7.815 ft. [p. 8,17a 

Haro, t. Logronu, prov. N. Spain, in wine-growing dist., 
Harpenden, vtl. and residntl. urban Herts, Eng. ; 
Lawes* agr. experiments were here conducted ; p. 
6.173. 

Har^r, t. in Liberia, W. Africa, nr. Cape Palmas. 
HarMf’s Feriy, ml. Jefferson co.. West Viri^nU, 
U.S.A., at June, of Potomac and Shenandoah K.'s, 
seized by John Drown, 1859 ; Cent. Miles surrendered 
to the Confederates lii 1862, p. 1,450. 

Harriman, t. and ry. June. Tennessee, U.S.A., in 
ca'ilfield dist. nr. the Cumberland escarpmt., p. 4,24a 
Haningay, res. sub. of London, Middlesex, Eng,, 
p. 7,845. , [Eng., p. 4,34a 

Harrin^on, est. t. nr. Whitehaven, Cumter^d, 
Harris, par. of Lewis Isl. in the Outer Hebrides, 
Scotl., including sev. sml. islets ; famous for manuf. 
of tweed cloth, p. 5,448. 

Harrisburg, c. of muphin co., ca[>. of Pcnnsylvaimi 
State, L) A. ; iron and steel factories, p. 64,126. 
Hai-rison, or East Newark, industrl. t. on the Passaic 

R. , New Jersey, U S.A., p. 11,434. 

Harrisonburg, vii. of New Jersey, U.S.A.. cap. 

Rockingham CO , p. 3,746. ]> 5,()84. 

Harrodsburg, f. in Mener co., Kentucky, U.S.A., 
Harrogate, rraf. Jd. W R. Yorks, Eng. ; niiiiicrous 
chalybeate springs, p 32.706. 

Harrow-on-the-Hlll, residcntl. and scholastic par, 
N.W. of London, Eng., p. (civil par ) 17.076. 
Harryhar, or Harihar, Aon R. Tunghabhadra, Mysore, 

S. India, p. 4.573- 

Hart Fells, mtn. between Peebles and Dumfriesslu, 
Scotl., alt. 2,651 ft. [p. 1,540. 

Hartfield, v%l. Sussex, Eng., nr. East Gnnstead, 
Hartford, cap, of Hartford co. .ind ('onnecticut State, 
I'.S.A.; large (oiinnerLl. centre, and seat of 'frinity 
College, p 98,015; also Hartford City, taj). of Blnck- 
ford co., IndiiUia, U.S.A., p. 7,400 ; also vil. un 
Rough Creek, Kentucky, l^.S.A., p. also vil. 

on White K., Vermont, U.S.A., p 3,374; .ilso par. 
nr. Northwich. Cheshire, Lug., p. 2,8c)r». 

Hartland Point, on Barnstaple U., N. I^evoii, Eng. 
Hartlepool, spt. on the Durham coast, Eng., some- 
times c.illed E. llartk -pool : »ith adjoining tnslio. of 
W, Hartlepool nfri(,i.illy considered one port. Good 
trade, flourishing iron shijibldg. and other uidustries; 
p. E. HartleptKil, 20,618; p W. H. 63,932. (1.804. 

Hartley, vtl. .Northiiinberinnd, Eng., nr. Blyth, p. 
Hart’s Island, Long I.sl.iiid Sound, New York, U.S A. 
Hart'aid, vxi. Worcester co., M.ass , U S.A., seat of 
largest and oldest University 111 Ameiica. 

Harvey, c. of Cook co., IIiuiois, U.S.A., close to 
Chicago, p. 6,400. [Stour, p. 13,1' 23. 

Harwich, spt. and xuat, pi., Essex, Eng., cii R. 
Hartz Mtns., r.iiige in flaiiover and Brunswick, 
highest pk. the Brocken ). 

Haitzburg, sm. t in Brunswick, siininer mtn resort. 
Haslemere, t. in Surrey, Eng., on hills of Hindhead 
and Blackdown, p. 2,746. 

Haslingden, bor. nr. Accrington, T.ancash., Lng. ; 

cotton and eiigiiieeiiiig wks., p. 18,723. 

Haspe, A in Westphalia, Pruss. ; iron and chemical 
wks., p. 17,520. 

Hasaan, dist. Mysore State, Ashtagram, div., India, 
p. 670,000 ; cap Hassan. p. 6 , too. 

Hasaan Kaleh, t. in Asia Minor, p. B,ooo. 

Hasselt, A in prov. Limbourg. Belgium; gin dis- 
tilleries, p. 16,420. 

Hastings, spt. and rt/at. pi. Sussex, Eng., one of the 
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Ciiique Forts, p. 61,146; also t., cap. of Adams co., 
Nebraska. U.S. A., p. 7.800 ; also t.'s in Michigan 
and Minnesota. 

Hatfield, or aiahop’a Hatfield, /. in Herts. Eng. : 
Hatfield House here, seat of the Marquis of 
Salisbury, a 8,500. [Agra : p. 43.000 ; sugar trade. 

Hathraa,/. m Xl^rh dist. of N.w. Prov., India, nr. 

Hatteraa, C. North Carolina, U.S. A. ; stormy region. 

Hatean, mkt. t. of Hungary ; sugar works, p. xo,ooo. 

Haubourdin. 1 . nr. Lille, dep. Nord, France ; starch 
factories, p. 9,43a [centre ; p. 8,940. 

Haugesund, spt. t. of Stavanger, Norway; fishy. 

Haurakl, G. £. coast N. isi., New Zealand. 

or Hausa, ter. in .W. Soudan ; formerly an 
empire, now under Brit, protec. [cap. Toulouse. 

Hauto-Garonne, France, 3,439 sq. m., p. 445,000: 

Haute-Loire, aep. France, area z.9x6 sq. m., p. 
308,600; cap. Le Puy. [335.870; cap. Chaumoiit. 

Haute-Marne, dep. France, area 0,403 sq. m., p. 

Haute»*Alpea, dep. France, area 3.158 sq. m., p. 
108.940 ; cap. Gap. 

Haute>Safine, dep. France, area 9,063 sq. m., p. 
968,747 ; cap. Vesoul. [270,133 ; cap. Annecy. 

Haute-Savole, dtp. France, area 1,667 sq. m., p. 

Hautes-Pyr^n^es.— {See ^r6n^es.) 

Haute-Vienne, dep. France, area 3,130 sq. m., p. 
378,641 ; cap. Limoges. [13,50a 

Hautmont, t. France, nr. Maubeugc; ironworks, p. 

Haut Rhin, dep. France, m tipper Alsace; ceded in 
gt. part to Germany ; pres, area 332 sq. m., p. 74,5004 
cap. BeUort. 

Havana, cap. of Cuba, and largest c. in W. Indies, 
spt. on N. cst. of isl., extens. expts., p. 319,884: also 
vil. of Mason co., Illinois, p. 3.460; also viU on 
Catherine Creek. New York, p. 3,8^. 

Havant, t. in S. Hants, nr. Furtsniouth, Eng., p. 3,950. 

Havel, R. Prussia, flowing (321 111.) to K. Elbe. 

Havelock, pt. co Sounds, N. Zealand, p, 3<49o. 

Haverfordwest, mkt. t. Peinbrokesh., Wales, p. 5,930. 

Haverhill, t. in SufTolk, Eng., p. 4)740 i also t. in 
Essex co., Mass , U.S. A., bout factories, p. 44,400. 

Haverstraw, t. on H. Bay, New York, U.a.A., brick* 
making, p. 6,330 

Havre, Le, spt. ot France on Eng. Chan at mouth of 
K. Seme ; iiiiineiise trade and uirivuig mdust. ; fine 
boulevards, p. 135,000. 

Havre de Grace, t. Maryland, H.iriford co., U.S. A., 
on K. Susipielianiui, p 4.120. 

Hawaii, kmndom consisting of the Hawaiian Arch , 
or Sandwich Isis., in N. Pacific ; area 6,543 sq. in., 
p 193,000 ; ca|). Honolulu. Hawaii, largest of the 
group, area 4,385 sq. in., p. 35,000 ; iiitnous., highest 
])k Mauna Kea. alt. 13,953 ft 

Hawarden, t. m Flintshire, N. Wales , castle ; p. 7.000. 

Hawasb, A'. Abyssinia, flows (500 111.) L. of Shoa 
frontier. [ p. i.Ooo. 

Hawera, /. in New Zealand (N. isi.) nr. New Plymouth, 

Hawes, mkt. t. in N. Ridg., Yorks, Eng., nr. I^oiybum. 
p. 1,976 

Hawes Water, L. Westmorland, Eng. (aj m. long). 

Hawick, t. in Roxburghshire, Scotl. ; woollen manuf., 
p. 16,877. [p. 35,000 ; cap. Napier. 

Hawkes Bay, dist. New Zealand, on £. cst. (N. isl.), 

Hawkesbury, R. (330 m.) N.S.W., flows to sea 14 in. 
N. of Port Jackson; also t. in Ontario, Can., on 
Ottawa R. [Cranbrook, p. a.465. 

Hawkhurst, par. in Sussex and Kent, Eng., nr. 

Hawkshead, t. in Lancs, Ei^., nr. Ambleside, p. 3,065. 

Haworth, /. W. R. Yorks, Eng., nr. Keighley ; here 
the Brontes lived and wrote ; p. 6,5^ 

Hawthomden, valley in Scotl., 8 in. S. of Edinbuigh. 

Hay, /. on R. Wye, Drecknocksh., Wales, p 1,603; also 
t. in Giiqualand West, S. Africa ; also t. on Murrum- 
bidgee R., N.S.W., p. 3,840. [ironworks, p. 6,746. 

Hayang^ t, in Germ. Lorraine, nr. Diedendoren; 

Hidden Mt., or Grand Teeton,i»A of the Rockies, 
wyomiw, U.S. A., alt. 13.600 ft. 

Haydon Brldn, vil. Northumberland. Eng., p. s,ooa 

Haydock, t. Lancs., colliery dist. nr. Warrington, p. 

Hayea Peninsula, N.W. Gioenland. 

Hayes, peer. Middlesex, Eng., zo m. W. of Loniton; 
residtL, p. 4*a6i. 

Hajle, vu, Cornwall, Eng., p. z,oa8; ironwoiks. 


HayUng Island, wot, pi. Hampshire, Eng., p.- 
{rcs.) 1,500. 

Haynau, mdustrl. t. Prussia, nr. Liegnitz, p. 10,130. 
Haystack, suiiiiuit of the Adirondacks, Vermont^ 
U.S.A., alt. 4,9*9 ft. 

Haytl.-{ 5 M Haiti.) 

Hayward. v\l. S. Dakota, Custer co., U.S. A., p. 3,474. 
Hayward's Heath, mkt. t. Sussex, Eng., p. 4,851. 
Haywood, mining iril. co. Lanark, Scot!., p. z.740. 
Hazara, dist. in Peshawur div. of Punjab, Brit. 

India : area a.991 sq. m., p. 1^.000. 

Hazaribagh, di^t. Chota Nagpur div., Bengal. India ; 

area 7,031 sq. m . p. 1,178,500; cap. H.. p. 15,740. 
Hazebrouck, t. Franco, aei>. Nord, nr. Lille, p. 13,300 ; 
busy ry. centre. 

Hazleton^ bor. in Luzerne co., Penn., U.S. A., us 
anthracite coal r^ion, p. 25,452. [p. so,ooo. 

Headingley, sub. Leeds, Yorks Eng. mainly residtL* 
Healdsburg, c. California, U.S.A., on Russian R., 
p. 3,340. (S. Africa, p. 3,10a 

Healdtown, mi£rr. stn. nr. Fort Beaufort, CapeCoL* 
Heanor, t. Derbysh., Eng., in colliery dist.jp. 10,851. 
Heard’s Isl., in S. Indiai' Oc., a8o m. S.E!. of Ker- 
guelen Isl. Llsnd, Trinity Ba^'. p. 90a 

Heart’s Content, spt. and cable terminus, Newfound- 
Heathfield, vtl. Sussex, Eng., p. 2,614. 

Heathtown, industrL dut. nr. Wolverhampton, Staffs* 
Eng., p. 10,000. [Mersey, p. ii,s4a 

Heaton Norris, industrl. t. Lancs. Eng., on R. 
Hebburn, t. Durham, Eng., on R. Tyne ; shipbldg.* 
engineering and colliery md. p. 21,766. 

Hebden Bridge, t. nr. Halifax, W. Riding. Yorks* 
Eng. ; cotton factories, dye-works, p. 7,170. 
Hebndes, or Western Isis, of Scotl.; p. 84,000^ 
grouped as Outer and Inner Hebrides; c^ t. 
Stornaway, iniLewts 

Hebron, anc. t. in Palestine. 16 m. S.W. of Jerusalem* 
p. 5t94o ; also vil. and tship. Nebraska, Tnayler co.* 
U.S.A., p. 3,490; also t.tn New York State, U.S. A.* 
,p. 9,547. [manuf., p. 9,017. 

Leckmondwike, t W. Riding, Yorks, Eng. ; woollen 
Hecla, volcano, S.W. Iceland, alt. 5,110 it. 

Hedon, f. Yorks, E. Riding, nr. Hull. u. 1,171. 
Hedemarken, dtst. of Norway, prov, Haniar, p. X35,cioo. 
Heeley, ind. townsfnp adjommg Sheflield, w.R. 

Yorks, Eng , p. 9,400. [5.540. 

Heerdc, t. Huli.ind, nr. Arnhem, in GclderLuid, p. 
Heidelberg, famous university c. on K. Neckar, nr. 
Mannheim, grand duchy of ILaden, p. sj.eoo ; alM> t. 
in S Traiisvoal Colony, S. Africa. 

Hcidentaeim, r. in Wurtcinberg, nr. Ulm ; cotton, 
tolwco, and woollen factories ; p. 11.437. 

Heilbronn, mftg. t \V urtemberg, 36 m. N. Stuttgart. 
I» 42,688 

Heillgenstadt, t. on R. Lcinc, Saxony, nr. Cassel* 
cap. of old principality of Eichsfeld, p. 6,849. 
Heilsberg, t. Prussia, on R Alle, nr. KOnisberg, 


p. 5.870. 

Heilsbronn, or Kloster-Heilsbronit, t. nr. Nuremberg* 
Havana, p. 1,740. 

Helder, t. on cst. of Holland, 50 m. distant from 
Amsterdam, with which it is connected by the Holder 
Canal, arsenal and garrison ; p. 26,420. 

Heldersberg Hills, New York, U.S. A., a spur of the 
Catskills, W. of Albany. 

Helena, t. in Arkansas, Phillips co.. U«S.A.. on the 
Mississippi R., shilling centre for cotton, p. 5.840 ; 
also t. in Montana, Lewis and Clarke co.’s, in mining 
dist. at base of the Rockies, p, 11,500. 

Helensburgh, residentl. dist. nr. Glasgow. Scotl, 
Dumbartonsh., on Firth of Clyde, p. 8,539. 

Helicon, nUn. Greece, between Gulf 01 Corinth and 
L. Copais, alt. 5,736 ft. 

Heligoland, xst. North Sea, off mouth of Elbe ; now a 
base for Gennan navy, formerly Britisli. 

Heliopolis, anc. name of Baalbec, Syria. 

HellesMnt.— (See DardaneUes.) [Root R. 

Hell Gate River, Monuna, U.S. A., trib. of Bitter* 

Helin, t. S|ftln, Albacete prov., sulphur mines* 
p. 16,8x0, [Bois-le-duc canal, p. 13,400. 

HalmomL mftg. t. of N. Brabant, Holland, on the 

Helmsdale, t. Sutherlandsh., Scotl, 17 m. N.E. 
Golspie, p. z.546. 

Helmsleji/ar. N. Riding, Yorks, Eng., p. 1,642. 
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Hclmstedt, /. in colliery dist.. Bninswick. nr. Mag^de* 
buj;p, Cermany. p. 15,473- 

Helmund, X., A^lunatan (65010.} falls Into L. Hamun. 
Hdaiiiffborfi:, s^i. Sweden, on tlie Sound, oppo&. 

Elsinore, Denmark ; p. y.490. [Svcaboi^) 137,346. 
Helsingfors, c., cap. of fiiiland, iiiie liarbr. p. {with 
Helston, on R. Hel, ur. Falmouth, Cornwall, Eng. ; 

p. a, 038. [Keswick ; alt. 3,xxi ft. 

Helvellyn, m/ft. Cumberland, Eng., g m. S.E. 
HelYoetsluys, /. in S. Holland, nr. Rotterdam (fort.); 

BSm^^Hempstcad, /. Herts, Ei^., p. ia,888. 
Hempstendy vi/. New York, U.a.A., ui Queen's ro. ; 

p. 3,iao. [Einesa ; p. 60,000. 

Hems, or Hums, /. on R. Orontes, Syria, the anc. 
Hemsworth, /. Yorks, Eng., nr. Doncaster, p. 2,^6. 
Henderson, c. Kentucky, Henderson co., tobiicco and 
cotton, p. 35,000; also bor. Miimesota, Sibley co., 
p. 5,300 ; also vil. N. Carolina, Vance co., p. 4,365 ; 
also viL Texas, Rusk co. ; aU in U.S.A. 

Hendon,/. Middlesex, Eng., suburban to .London, 
site of Brent reservoir ; p. 38,806. 
flenfield, >ar. nr. Steyning, Sussex, Eng., p. 3,415. 
Heng-cbu*fu, c. Chnui, prov. Hu-Nan, on the Heng- 
Kiang R. ; p. 34.300. 

Henley-on-Thames, 60K Oxfordsh., Eng., p. 6 , 456 * 
Henkpen, C. on Delaware Bay, Delaware co., U.S.A. 
Hennebout, /. on R. Blavet in Morbilian, France, 
p 8,3x6. 

Henneradorf-in-Seifen, /. in Saxony ; nianuf.; p. 6,789. 
Henrietta, t. Texas. U.S. A.; good local trade , p. 3.780. 
Heniy, C Virginia, U.S. A., at S. cut. to Chesapeake B. 
Henry,/. Hi., Marshall co., Illinois R., U.S.A..P.3.673. 
Hensada, /. in Burma, on Irawadi R., p. ao,ooo ; ch. t. 
of Henzdda prov. (fonnly. Pegu), area 2.865 sq. »>., 
p. 485.000. lstras.se. p. 7.»34* 

Hcppcmheim, old /. Hesse-Darmstadt, ou R. Berg* 
Hepworth, /. w. Riding Yorks. Eng,, nr. Huddersheld, 
p. 3.171. *- 

Herat, cap. c, of prov. same n.ime, Afghaiustan on 
HaiiRua; strongly fortified, and has been called 
“ the key of India " ; p. (abt.) 40.000. 

H^rault, dir/. S. France, area 3,393 !>U* ni., p. about 
500,000; cap. Montpellier. [p 4,i30. 

Herbom, /. in Hesse-Nassau, nr. Coblcntz, Prussi.i, 
Herculaneum, buried c. Italy, 7 m. E.S.E. Naples; 
unearthed in 1709 

Herdbrd, co. /. of Herefordsh., Eng., on R. Wye; 
cathedral r p* 33,568; also co. on holders of Wales, 
area 840 sq. ni., fruit growing and agr. ; p. 114,369. 
Hcrent. industrl. /. nr. Louvain, Belgium, p. 5,163. 
Kerentnala, mftg. /. Belgium, prov. Antwerp, p. 6,030. 
Uerfo^ /. on the Wena R., Westphalia, Prussia; 
textile industries, p. 37,420. 

Poiuer 


, _ Miierania, Prussia, on isl. of 

tisedom in the Baltic, p. 2,630. [nianuf. ; p. 14.300. 
Heriaau, /. Switzerland, cant. Appenxell; niuslm 
Herkimer, vil. Herkimer co.. New York, U.S.A. ; 

dairy centre ; p 5.896. [N.H. of Guernsey. 

Henn, sm. isl. in Engl. Channel, 4 tn. N.W. Sark, and 
HennaiUMtadt, /. on R. Zibin, Transylvania, nr. 

Roumanian frontier of Hungary, p. 30,000. 
Heritage, /. Jamaica ; also ch&let in Montmorency, 
Prance; also fiuhionable resort in Moscow, RuasU. 
Hernum, m/»., Palestine (9,385 ft.), m chain of Anti- 
Llbanus. [p. 3.463. 

Hannoaa, /. S. Dakota, ao m. S. Rapid City, U.S. A. : 
HermosUo, /. Mexico, on Sonora R., iim>t. tr., p. 13,500. 
Kermupolia, spt. and cap. of Syra Isl., Greece ; arsenal, 
large tr. p. 32,400. [powder nulls, p. 30,00a 

.Hemey /. nr. Dortmund, Westphalia; collieries, gun* 
Heme Ba^ we/, pi. on coast of Kent, 63 m. from 
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and ^and ducky, Germany, area 8,966 sq. m., jh 


electorate, now included in Prussia, area 5,953 sq. m. 

Hessen-Homburgy former sm. state of Germany, now 
part of Wiesliaara, govt. dist. Hessen*Nassau. 

Hessen-Naeaau, or Hesse-Nassau, prov. Prussia, 
area 6,000 sq. m., between R.'s Rhine and Weriau, 
p. nearly 3^ millions ; cap. Cassel (q.v.). 

Heaton,^;'. Middlesex co.. Eng., suburban (S.W.) to 
London, p. (witli Isleworth) 43,3x6. 

Hexbamy mkt. /. Northumberland, Eng., p. fl 

Hey sham, spt. Lancs, Eng., steamers for F 
Morecanibe B. ; p 3,350. 

r. Wilts, Eng., on R. Wiley, nr. War^ 


fieraitauid, m’il^^&monlaodt dist. Sweden dbGulf 
of Bothnia, area 9,670 sq. m. ; cap. H., p. 7:689- . . 

/. in Hesae-Naasau. Prus., on R. Fulda, 
p. 8.000. trifle factories, p. x8,soa 

Haretal, /. near L16ge, Belgium, renow^ renting 
Hertford, /. on R. Lea, Erm.. p. 10,384; «p.of H. co., 
area 635 sq. m., a S. Mid&nd shire, p. 3x1, 331. 

Hervqr^mtiipdiigo.-<(SeeCoolKlsiiiBda.r , * 

HersegOfinay/nw. Bosnia (g.v.). [p. (dist.) 4,360. 

He^n, /. Victoria, co. Bourlee, 57 m. N.W. Melbourne, 
'** , or HeSM; fonneriy Hesse-Dannstadt, state 


Heytesbury, /or. 
mmster, formerly a parly bor., p. 3,637. 


„[a6.69a 


Heywood, initg. /. Lancs, Eng., 3 m. E. Buiy, p. 
Hiawassee, /t., Teimessee, U.S. A., trib. of the 
Tennessee, K. 

Hiawatha, vtt. Kansas, Brown co., U.S.A., p. 3,a6a 
Hibernia vtl. New Jersey, Morris co., U.S. A., p. 3,463. 
Hickory, e. North Caroluia. U.S.A., p. 3,96a 
Hicksville, nl. Ohio, U.S.A., p. 3,245. 

Hidalgo, state, Mexico, area 6,930 sq. m. ; mining and 
agr., p 9'*‘o,ooo ; cap. Pachuca. [Laodicea. 

Hlerapolia, or Pambuk, ruined anc. Phrygian c., nr. 
Higham, ml. Kent, nr. Gravesend. Eng., p. 1,653; 

also vil. in SulTolk, nr. Hadlcigh. [p. 3,736. 

Higham Ferrers, mkt. /. ui Northamptonshire. Eng., 
High Bridge, New York, on Harlem K., U.S.A.; 

also t. in Somerset, Eng., u. 2.357. 

Highgate, resid. par. tn Middlesex (and London), 
hng., on hill N. of S Pancras bor. 

Highland Falls, vtl. New York, Orange co., U.S.A., 
on Hudson K., p. 3.400.' [K.. U.S.A.. p. S,x6z. 

Highlands, /. (now part of Denver city) on South Platt 
Highlands of Scotland, mountainous dtsts. N. of the 
High Wycombe.—! bee Wycombe.) IGrampians» 
Hi^ax, /. in £. Spam on K. Alartin, prov. Tertel ; silk, 
linen, etc., p. 13,^62. 

Hikone, /. Kioto, Japan, p, 20,711. fliciin, p. 3,076. 
Hilchenbach, /. Prussia, m Kothaar nitn. dist.. Am- 
Hildburgbausen, /. on R. Werra, Saxe*Meiningen, 
Geruiany, p. 6,20a [velvet ; p. 18,50a 

Hilden, /. Kiiine prov., Prussia, nr. Dusseldorf ; silk, 
Hlldesheim, old industrl. t. at fmit of Plariz Mtns., 
Hanover ; fine 14th cent, town hall, p. 45,00a 
Hilleh, or Hillah, in Asiatic T urkey, nr. the anc. 
Babylon, p. 12,100. 

Hillsborough, /. in Hill co., Texas, U.S.A., in cotton 
region, p. 6,400 ; also t.’s in Ohio and Missouri.U.S. A., 
and port on Petitcodiac R., New Brunswick. 
HiUsdale, c. (cap. of H. co.) in Michigan, U.S.A., 
p. 4,015. [factories, p. 33,3x5. 

Hilversum, /. nr. Utrecht, N. Holland; floor-ckita 
Himalayas, vast elm. (1,500 m. long) of snow-capped 
mens, along N. border of India ; highest pk. ML 
Everest (g.v.). [p. 3,43a 

Himrii, /. 111 Harmia, prov., Japan ; flourishing tnde, 
Himrninbrook, Isl., off £. cst. Rockuigham B., 
Queensland. fWarwicksh., Eng., p. 12,858. 

Hinckley, mkt. /. on border of Leicestersh. and 
Hioderwell, cst par. nr. Whitby, N.R. Yorks, Eng., 
p. 3,491. 

Hindley, mftg. /. nr. Wigan, Lancs, Eng., p. 34,106. 
Hindmarsh, sud. of Adelaide, S. Austrmia, p. 7.347* 
Hindu Kush, or Indian Caucasus, min, range con- 
taining W. of Himalayas ; highest pt. ao,ooo ft. 
Hindustan, part of N. India between the Himalayas 
and the Vindhya ranges. 

Hinganghat, /. in wardha dist.. Cent. Prov.. ImSa, 
Hingbam, /. on Massachusetts B., Plymouth co.. 
Mass., U..S.A., p. 5,330; also t. in S. Noilolk, Eng., 
nr. Wymondham, p. 1,63^ 

Hinsdale, t. in New Hampshire, U.S. A., p. 3,360. ' 
Hlogo, or Flogo, /. in Settsu prov.. Jafnii, on Bay of 
Osaka; silk and cotton industry, p. (with Kob^) 

aqgiOOOt rp« 4t43Be 

Hipperbolma, /. nr. Halifax, W.R. YorkL Eng., 
Hirado, isl. off W. cst. prov. Hixen, Japan; fbmous 
for blue and white porcelain. 

Hiroaaki, /. N. Nippon, Japan ; picturesque houses, 
green lacquerware, great commercial centre, p.43,7<ki, 
Hueahlma, spt c- of Central Nippon, Japan, dose fin 
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the ** Island of its fiunons temples, 


p. x30,ooa [Benedictine monasteiy, p. 3,340. 

Husau. A in Black Forest, Wiirtemberg; noted for its 
Hifehherg, mftg. t. in Silesia, Pruss., nr. Gorlitz, 
p. x8 ,337. [work, p. 7,860. 

Hiraon. t. In dep. Aisne, France, on R. Oise, basket 
Hiaaar, dist. Delhi div., Punjab, Brit. India; area 
5,x^ so. m., p. 783.000; cap. H., on the Western 
Jumna unal, p. 17,360. [p. 1,064. 

Hiatoo, vil.t Cainbridgesh.. Engf., nr. Cambridjpe c., 
Hitdilii, mkt t. Hertfordsli., Eng.; lavender and 
’t cult., p. 11,905. [p. 4,63a 

.. .. __ - djhem. 


Hltteren lal., off cst. ot Norw'dy, nr. Trondjhem, 

S Lake, Sweden, area 185 sq. m., S.W. of L. 
, t. in Jutland. Denmark, p. ^ 6 oj. [Malar. 
Long, Shan State of Burma, the Kamtigyi of 
the Burmese. 

Hlaing {RaftjF^n), X, Burma, flows to C. of Martaban. 
Hoang Hal, Chinese name of Yellow Se.i. 

Hoang Ho (Yellow R.) China, falls into G. of Pe-chi-U ; 
lengUi 3.6io m. 

Hoang-Yan, /. China, Che-kiang prov., p. 150,000. 
Hobart, t. cap. of Tasmania, on R. Derwent ; great 
fruit exports, p. 35.000. 

Hoboken, e. Hudson ca, New Jersey, U.S.A. ; large 
ocean commerce, p. 73,000 ; albO t. in prov. Antwerp, 
Belgium, shipbldg.. n, lo.ooo. 

Hochst, i. on K. Mam, Hesse-Nassau, Pruss. ; dye* 
works, tobacco factories ; p 15.230- 
Hochetadt. i. in Swuhia, Bavaria : battles, i^jSi. 1703. 

and 1704 (b. of Blenheim), p. 9,346. 

Hochstetter, mr».. New Zealand, alt. zi.aoo ft. 


Hof, t on R. Saalc, ni. Bayreuth, Bavaria; woollen 
luanuf. ; p. 42,32a. 

Hoffman, tntn. pk of the Sierra Ncinda, California; 

alt. 8,01 8 ft. ; also mtiib. 111 Novri ZtiubU. 

Hofbuf, f. in Arabui. cap of Pl-H.isa, on the Perswn 
G., ]). 35.00a flilbc; textiles; p o.(>do. 

Hoheneltae, /. in BoliorTiia, Austria; .it .source of R. 
Hoheuems, or Hohenembs, mkt. //. ot Uornbirn, 
Vurarlbeig, Austria; cotton siunniiig, j, 5,743. 
Hobenbeim, ev/. nr. Stntti^urt, Wurteniberg, agr 
college. [indust : p 8,J4a 

Hohenilmburg, i. nr Dortnnind, ^\‘cstphalta , metal 
Hohenhnden, vii. nr. Munich, Havana; gt. liaitle 
1800 ; p. i.oia 

Hohenlobc, anc. VrAwcoxwn /nftcf/ai/ty; musical 
Hist, maiiuf. ; p. (witligarrisnn) q.oso 
H ohenaoUeni, Kingdoni oi Prussia, on R. Danube, 
area 441 sq. in., jj. 72,5fK); .igr. ; '.ap. Sigmanngeii. 
Hoklanga, /a ot New Zcal.md, m Ilokianga cu. 
(N. isl ), p. 2,760. 

Hokitika, i. in co. Wcsllaiul, New Zealand, on II. R 
(S. isl.), p. 2.943- 

Hokkaido, Japanese name fur N. dtv. of Mikado’s 
Empire. Il‘- 5.259. 

Holbeach, mkt. f in Fen dist. of S Ll.u oln-.h , Png , 
Holbeck, fat. (iiulustrl.) of Leeds, W. K, Yorks, 
Eng. . p. 39 . 779 1 1>- 4a.,t 

Holborn. lutt. bor. of London, nnnu'dy N ot c., 
Holbrook, A nr. Boston, M.iss., U S.A , p. j.516. 
Holcombe, mdustrJ. /tfr. nr. Bui 3', Laiisb., Eng, 
P- S.74I- 

Holden, t. Worcester co , M.iss , U.S.A., p 3,743. 
Holdemess, dtv. of E R. ^’orks. Lug . betwi’en K. 

Humber and N. Sc.i. agr. ami pastoral. 1 3,467. 
Hdlidaysburg, bar. nr. Altoona, Penn., U.S.A., p. 
Holisham, viV. m Norfolk, Lug. (dis.). p. 1,240 
Holland, the kingdom of the Netherlands, N. Europe, 
mcluding the provs. of N. and S. H. : area 13,588 
sq. ro., p. 5.950,000 ; agr., inaiiuf., fislieries ; cap. 
Amsterdam (7.7/.). 

Holland, Parts of, the I en co. of Lincolnsh.. Lng.. 

adjoining R. Wash. [p. T.157. 

Hdlflnlioam, far. in mid-Kent, nr. M.udstone. Hug.. 
HolUngwortm, t. iir. buleybridge, in E. Cheshire, 
Eng., p. 3,581. [p. 8.37a. 

Hollmwood, indust. >>*'. nr. Oldham, Lancs.. Emr.. 
HolUater, t. San Benito co., California, 


HollovaT, N. disU of Islington, bor. Londeiv Eng.* 

U.S.A.. 

educatl. centre, p. 3,646. 

Holme Cultnim for Abbey Htdnie), t. In Cumbeiiend, 
Eng^ nr, Wigton, p. 4,30a [Yorks. Eng., p, oaiA 

Holmnrth, industrl. dut. nr. Huddersfirnd, W. ft. 

Holmwood, vil, at foot of Surrey HiUs, nr. Dorking, 
Eng., p. 1,316. 

Holquin, t. Santiago prov., Cuba, p. 6,137. 

Holstein Jurmer Dantsh duchy, now fttv. of Prues. 

Holeton R., head of Tennessee R., runs 300 m. through 
Viiginia and Tennessee, U.S.A. 

Holt, bor, Denbiglish., Wales, on R. Dee, p. x,x44; 
also mkt. t. nr. Aylsham. N. Norfolk, Eng., p. 1,543- 

Holton, e. Kansas, nr. the Indian Reservation, p. 3,417. 

Holfhead, sft. and naval stn. Anglesey, Wales, on 
Holyhead IsL (7^ |in. long, width 4 lu. to 4 m-h p. 

Holy ui., Scotl., ir. F. of Clyde, nr. Isl. of Arran ; also 
isL (called sometimes Lindisfariic) off coast of North, 
umberland, Eng. 

Holyoke, c. Hampden co.. Mass., U.S.A. ; hnpt. 
manuf., centre on Connecticut K. : p. 58,00a 

Holy rood Palace, anc. ruyaipa/., Ldinburgh, ScotL 

Holytowu, sink t. nr. Glasgov'', Lanarksh., Scotl., pb 
3.65a [Bors., p. 3 j549. 

Holywell, mkt. t. Flintsh., N. Wales, one of the Flint 

Holjrwood, sft. on Belfast Lough, co. Down, Ireland, 
p. 3,300 ; .iKo par. Dumfricssh., ScotL, p. 1,134. 

Holaminden, t. on R. Weser, Brunswick ; school of 
engineering ; p. 8,541. 

Homberg, r. nr. Dusseldorf, Prussia, on R. Rhine, 
4,500 ; also t. on R. Efze, nr. Cfissel. Pruss.. p. 3.673. 

Homburg vor*der-Hohe, famous wat. tl. ot Hess»' 
Nassau, Pruss., at fuot of Taunus Mnts.; res. 
ZO.000. 

Homel, t. Russia, govt. Mohilev ; manuf. ; p. 33,4x6. 

Homer, xnl. Cortlaiul co., New York, U.S.A. : p. 3.781. 

Homerville, vtl. Clinch co., Georgia. U.S.A. ; p. 3.146. 

Homestead, bor, Allegheny co. Penn., U.S.A. ; site 
0/ the great Camegie ironwks. ; p. 14,500. 

Ho>Nan, fertile inUnd frov. China, traversed by 
Yellow R ; are.! 66,930 sq. m., p. 33,000,000 ; cap. 
Ho-Nntic, on afflt. of Hair ' 


hfamg-Ho 

u.iuiii ‘ 


Hondeklip, .v^;. of Nam.’iqu.Jiind, C.'ipe Colony, A. ; 
Hondo, or Niphon, largest ti<'. Japan ; area 87,482 
s(]. m., p. (est.) s8.ooo,uoa 

Honduras, Rtfub Centil. Aincr. ; area 46,250 sq. m., 
p. >'41.000: cap Tegucigalpa. 


Honduras. British.— (See Brit. Honduras.) [4,ona 
Honesdale, t on Lakawaxen K.. Penn , U.S.A., p. 
Honey Lake. l.aiiSLn co.. California, U.S.A., nr. 


t. in Middlesex co.. Mass., U.S.A., p. 3,546. 


Pyramid L ; no outlet. 

Honfleur, \pt, of Caen, France, fine harbour ; p. 9,6sa 
Hong Kong, Brit. x\l. off S E. Const China; area of 
whole colony, 390 sq in., p. 456, 73r#, mostly Chinese : 
veg growing, bugar-refintng ; c.ip Vuton.i. 

Homton, mkt. / nr. Exeter, Devon, Eng. ; lace 
industry , ij. 3,191. [Eng. : p. 5,100. 

Honley. industrl. t. nr Huddc’-sfield, \N. R. Yorks, 
HonolulUp caf. of the Jlawaii Ish. ; good harbr. ; u. 

54,000. [IT S,A ; .^lt. 11,335 It. 

Hood, Mt,, highest peak Cubutde range, Oregon 
Hooghh, or Huhgh, A., NV LSiern Branch >ji R Ganges, 
falls lino B. of Itengal; Calcutta on ita banks; also 
name of dist. of Bcng.1l, India, Barcli^han div. ; area 
x,2»3 sq. ni., p. t.ooj.o'jo , cap Huogiilt. 

Hoogeveen, e. m ton prov. of Drentlie, Holland ; jieat 
cutting ; II. i.'iooo. I Harwich, Eng. 

Hook Off Holland, Dutch forf, in direct com. with 
Hooker, Mt., unu of the Rockies Brit. Columbia, alt. 
Hoole, uifig. t. ui Cheshire, Eng., p. 5,939. [15,700 ft. 

Hoopstad, A un R. Vet. Orange Free State, S. Africa, 
p. 4,637. 

Hoorn, old fishing /. on inlot of Zuvder Zee, N. 
Holland; Tasman, discoverer of Tasmania, and 
Koen, found, of Batavia, born here; p. 11,200 [U.S.A. 
Hoosack Mtns., part of Green Mountain range. Mass., 
Hooaick Falls, viL on R.IL, New York. U.S.A. ; agr. 
. imp, manuf. : p. 6,00a Bake dist., 81 ni. long. 

Hopatcong L., Morris co., New Jtxncy. U.S. A. ; love^ 
Hope, /. Steel co., N. Dakota, U.S. A. ; p. 3,303. 
Hopedale, Moravian Miss. stn. Labrador. 
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Hope Point, ca/e on the Arctic cst. of Alaska. 
Honetown, /. on Orange R., Cape CoL. S. Africa, p. 

(aist.) 7.000; also t. urit. Guiana; p. a.oo& 
Hopkinsville, c. cap. Christian co., Kentucky, U.S.A. ; 

college, also insane asylum ; p. 8,600. 

Hopkinton, t. Middlesex co.. Mass., U.S.A. ; p. 4.140. 
Hot, min, in Arabia Petrea, between Dead S. and G. 

of Akaba ; ait. 4,360 ft. [p. 7.509* 

Horbury, niftfi^. t, m W.R. Yorks, Hnsr., nr. Wakefield ; 
Horde, infte. t. Westphalia, nr. Dortmund ; p. 17,420. 
Hoteb. Mt, Arabia, vide Sinai. 

Horfleld, /. nr. liristol. Glouccstersh., En^. ; p. 7.ii4* 
Horgen, t. on L. of Zuncti, Switzerland ; p. 5.600. 
Horltz, commune in Kruinan dtv., boiieiiiian Forest, 
Austria, noted for periodical pfce. of Passion plays, 
res. p.i 1,340 ; also textile and sugar refg. t. ui 
Kdniggratz govt, of Bohemia, Austria ; p. 8.000.* 
Horley, vti. Surrey, Eng., on K. Mole; p. 3,100. 

Horn Cape, S.-niost pt. of S. America. [castle. 

Hornby, vt/. on K. Xune, nr. Lancaster, Eng. ; old 
Homcaatle, mkt. t. Lincolnsh., Eng. ; inipt. cattle 
fairs : p. 3,900. 

Hornchurch, t. nr. Romford. Essex, Eng., p. 6,437. 
Homellsville. c. Stculien co., New York, U.S.A. ; ry. 

car works ; p. 13,500. Lp. 3.03<>. 

Hornsea, wat, pf. on cst, of E.R. Yorks, Eng.: 
Hornsey, rcsidentl. dist. of N. London, Eng.; 
p. 84,60a. 

Horoaenka, /. on trib of R. Dneister, E. Gaiiria; 

com tr., candle factories, etc. ; p. u.ooo. 

Horowitz, mftg. r. between Prague and Piisen, 
W. Bohemia. Austria, p. 3,68a 
Horaens, Danish spe. on coast of Jutland, p. 13.561. 
Horaforth, mftg. i, in W.R. Yorks, nr. Leeds, 
Eng., p. 9,145. 

Hordam, /. on R. Anin, Sussex. Eng., p. 11,3x4; 

also bor. of co. Uorung. Victoria, p. 3.14a 
Horta, cap. of Fayal Isl.. Azores, p. 8,soo. 

Horten, sp/. Norway, nr, Chnstiaiiia. p. 8,50a 
Horwich, i. nr. Manchester, Eng.; bleacliing and 
cotton-spg.. p. 16,286. 

Hoshangabao, atsi. Nerbudda div., Centl. Prov. 
Bnt. India, area 4,954 sq. m., p. 449.B00 ; suiferud 
heavily by famine ; cap. II., t. on Nerbudda R., 


Hoshiarpur, dist. Jullundur div , Punjab, Bnt. 
India ; area 3,344 sq. m., p. 990.500 ; no ry. or nav. 
R. in disfei ; cap. 11., p. 22.500 ; lacquer works, 
inlaid goods manuf. 

Hot Springs, c. raj). Garland co , Arkansas, U S.A., 
health resort ; p. io,u<a} ; also vil., Custer co , S. 
Dakota, U.S.A., p. 2,780. ip. 4,263. 

Houghton, T/iV. Michigan, U .S A , Houghtuu co , 
Houghton-lc-Spring, r. m cully, dist, lu Durliam, 
Eng., p 9,753 [London, p. x2,wh>. 

Hounslow, /. in Middlesex. Eng., subii. to W. 
Housatonic R., CoimectKut .ind M.iss., U.S.A. 


[150 m. long), entities into Lung Isl. Sound. 

Houston, f. on Buffalo Bayou, Harris co., Texas, 
U.S.A. : large cotton traile, p. 78 ,Ri-k). 

Hove, .11/^. of Brighton. Sussex, Lng., p 43.17.3. 

Howard, ?'//. Turner ro , S. D.ikota, U S A., 'p 3,78}. 

Howden, mkt. t E K. Yorks, nr Hull, l-.ng , p 2,8114 

Howell, t. Living-,toiie co., Michigan, U.S.A., p 2.541. 

Howrah, dist. Burdwlian div , Bengal, Bnt. Iiuha, 
area 476 sq. ni., p. 855,000 ; cap. II., c. on K. 
Hooghli, p. 153,000; hdtirs. of jute maiiur. 

Howth, par. nr. Dublin, Ireland, fishg., p. i,ic2. Hill 
of Howth. ult. 563 ft. 

Hozter, t. on K. Weser, Westphalia, Pnis., mint, 
famous Benedictine <ibt>ey [Corveij, p. 7,820. 

Hoxton, dtst. of London, p. 57,206. 

Hoy, isl. and hdld. of the Orkneys, Scotl., nr. Strom- 


ness. 1 p iTi.oeg. 

HoyUke, cst. t. nr, Birkenhe.'icl, Cheshire, Eng., 
Hoyland, Nether, t. (indiistrl } W.R. Yorks, Eng., iir. 

Barnsley, p. 14.639. [p. 2:»,ooo ; cap H., p 8,120. 

Huancavellca, d^. of Centl. Pern, area 10.614 sq. m.. 
Huanuco, dep. Conti. Peru, area 14.02# s<i. m., p. 
150,000 ; cap. H„, p. 6,23a 

Huaraz, t. in dcp. Ancadis, Peru, p. 5.1ZO. > 

Hubli, t. in Dharwar div,, Bionibay, Brit. India, cotton 
and silk wvg. tr., p, 60,000. [p. xs.Bya 

Httcknall Torkard, industL A nr. Nottingham, Eng., 


Hucknall-under-Huthwalte, industrl. par. nr. Mans- 
field, Notts, Eng., p. 4.2^. 

Huddersfield, mftg. t. W.R, Yorks, Eng., woollen and 
cott. textiles, p. 107,825. |p. 4.563 

Hudiksvall, spt. Sweden, on inlet ot G. of Botlini.i, 
Hudson, t. Middlesex co.. Mass., U.S.A., p. 5,600: 
also t. cap. Columbia co., New York, U.S.A., 
p. 10,000 ; also t. St. Croix co., Wisconsin, U.S.A., 
p. 3.400. 

Hudson, R.f New York. U.S.A., flows (m m.) from 
the Adirondack Mtns. to New York Harbour. 
Hudson’s Bay,uiland sea, Canada, area 540,000 sq. m., 
conimunicritiiig by Hudson’s Strait (400 m. long) with 
Davis Strait. 

Hud, cap. of Annam, nr. mth. of Hud R., Cochin, 
Ciiiiia, royal pal., glass factories, impt, tr., p. saooa 
Huehuetenango, c. Guatemala, remns. of anc. Indian 
capital, p. 12, OCX), 

Huelva, maritime prov. S.W. Spain, area 4.122 sq. m., 
niiiiifi;;. vine and olive growing, stock-raising, fish- 
eries, brandy disiillery, etc., i> 3io,otx}, cap. H., sjit. 
on Adri.iric. p. 27,000. fiiiming dist., p. 17,000. 

Huercai-Overa, t. .S.E. Spam. Almeria prov., in 
Huesca, frontier N E. Spam, area 7,530 sq. in. , 
great wine and timber tr. with France, p. 249.363; 
cap H., t on R. Isuela, p 11,230. 

Hughenden, t/x/. in Bucks, ling , nr, Wycombe, p. 

1,850 : II manor, scat ol Earl 01 Beaconsheld. 

Hugh Town, cap St. M.iry's Isl., SciUy isls 
HuU, or Kingston-upon-Hull, spt. c , E.R. Yorks, 
Eng, .il influx of R Hull m cst of ithe Humber; 
impt tiunuf., .ind gt. slitppiiig ir. ; p, 278,024; also 
c of Queiiec, Canacia. on R. upp. Ottawa ; saw nulls, 
p,'iper factories , ]). i8,txjo. 

lluma^o, r. of isl. of Porto Rica, cap. pro^'. same 
name, p, 4,500 [S Africa, p 3,827. 

Humansdorp, t. nr. Port Lh^ahetli, Cape Col , 
Humber, aty of R.'s Oii.se and Trent (38 r.i. long), 
seiiar.itiiig CO 's Yorks md [.nicoln, Eng. ; fine 
waterway , 1 to 7 m. wide. 

Humboldt Bay, inlet of cst of Ca’ifonit.i, USA. 
Humboldt City, Humboldt co., Neiada, U.S.A., 

p 2,7% 

Humboldt Lake, Nevada, receives Humboldt R. 

(350 m. long) [Humboldt L., 

Humboldt Mtns., range m E. Nevad.i, U.S.A.. nr 
Humpoletz, A nr Cz islau, BoluMiiiri, p 6,400. jofll. 
Humuya, or Ulua, R. of Jlondur.is, flowing into G. 
Hu-Nan, uil'ind prot' of China, area 83,22^1 sq. ni., 
p, 2i,tK:x3,cx)0 ; cap. Chang-blia. 

Hun-Chun, trading t. Manchuria, on Corcan frontier ; 
p. 10.000. 

Hungary, kingdom of Cent Europe, p-irt of Austria- 
Hungarian Empire . are.i 124,382 sq m.,p 21,000,000; 
cap. Buila-Peslh, on K. Danube (y v.). 

Hungerford, mkt. t. Berks, Etig., o'n Wilts border and 
K. Kennet, p. 9.009. |nr. Basel ; p. 3,120. 

Huningen, t. ni Uuj^er Alsace, Germany, on U. Rhine, 
Hunmanby, 1 . 111 N.R. Yorks. Eng., nr. Scarborough ; 

p. 3,600. Ifolk, Hng., p. 2,510. 

Hunstanton, wat. pi. on E. shore of tlie Wash, Nor- 
Hunsworih, vii. nr. UiadTord, W.R. Yorks, Eng., 
P> *..323- 

Huntingdon, inland co. W. of Cambridgeshire, Eng. ; 
area 359 sq. in. ; iiikt. gardg., fruit-growing, agr. ; u. 
55i5f^3* Also co. t , same name, on K. Oiisc, birch- 
nikg., p. 4,003; also t. in Penn. State, U.S.A., car 
works, p. 6,400; also t. nr. Caiigluiawaga, Quebec, 
Canada, p. 1,233. * 

Huntington, t. on Little K., Huntington co , IndLina, 
U S.A.. ry and wood works, p. 10,940; also t. on 
Ohio R. Cabell co., W. Virgim.'x, U.S.A., machine 
works, p 31,162. 

Huntly, lUKt. t. at confluence of K.’s Bogie and 
Daieruti, Abcrdeeiish., Scotl., p. 4.220. 

Huntsville, t. jn Madisou co., Alabama, U.S.A. ; 
cotton-mills, p. 8,100. 

Hu-Pe, prov. China, N. of the Yang-tse-Kiuig, area 
69,477 sq. Ill , p. 33.500,000 ; c.ip. Han-KoU. 
Hurdwur— (See Hardwar.) 

Hurley, vr/. Wisconshi. U.S.A., p. 2,765; also par E. 

Berks, Eng., on R Thames ; p. 1,345. [p* 

Hurlford and Crookedholm, mining t. of Ayr, Scotl., 
Huron, L. (area 23,610 sq. tit.) between Canada and 
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U.S.A., one of the 5 gt. L.’s of the St. Lawrence 
basin; 280 m. long; also vll. in S. Dakota, U.S.A., 

p. 3.X20. 

Humir, or Harar, walled p. 35,ooo, in state same 
name, Galla country, E. Africa ;p. (of dist.) 2,000,000. 
Hurst, mftg. /. in Lancs, Eng., pt. of bor. of Ashton* 
under*Lyne, p. 7.858. [castle ; p. 1,623. 

Hurstpiemint, vtl. nr. Hastings, Sussex, Eng., 
Huach, mttg. t. in Moldavia, Kouiiiania, nr. R. Prutn ; 

p. 13,463 ; cathedral. ^ 

Huslatyn, t. in Galicia, Austria, nr. Czortkow; p. 5,643. 
Husum, spu Schleswig-Holstein, Pruss. ; cattle mart. 

p. 8.S00. [rock salt mining dist., p 10,134. 

Hutchmaon, c. cap. Reno co., Arkansas, U.S.A., 
Hu-Tchu, fort t in China prov. Che-Kiang, p. 30,000. 
Hutt, t. in Wellington dist.. New Zealand, p. 3,231. 
Huy, t. (fort.) nr. Li6ge, Belgium, in vine-growing 
dist., p. 15.430. 

Huyton, t. in Lancash., Eng., nr. Liverpool, p. 4,559. 
Huzth, or Khuszt, t. on R. Tliciss, Hungary, p. 6,761. 
Hwang Ho R. (the Yellow R.).HSee Hoang Ho.) 
Hyannis, spt. on C. Cod. Mass., U.S A., p 1,540. 
Hyde, industrl. inkt. /. nr. Cheshire. Eng., on K. Tame; 
p. 33,444. 

Hyde Park, A'j in Norfolk co.. Mass., p. 14,500, and 
Dutchess CO., N.Y.. U.S. A., ]i. 7.840; also subn. di.st. 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S. A., p. 17.500. 

Hyderabad.— (See Haiderabad.) [p- 17 . 840 - 

Hydra or Xdra, «/. Greet e, oH Morea ; area 26 sq. m., 
Hytres, winter health resort nr. Toulon, dep, Var, 
France, in fruit and flower-growing (iist., p. 18,500. 
Hyires Isis in the Mediterranean off II. 

Hythe, Kent cst. Eng, nr. Folkestone; Royal 
school of musketry ; p. 6,387. 

I 


Ibadan, t 'in Yoi\iha country, nr. Lagos, W. Africa, 
p 130,000. [Aincr, p, 13,000. 

Ibagu^, or Ibaqu6, t. dep Toliina, Colombia, S 

Ibarra, t. in Ecu ulor, nr. Quito, p. 12,000 ; terrible 
eartliquake. 1868. franenn. 

Ibaza, sm. tsL of tlie Balearic group in the Mediter- 

Iberia, the name given to Spain by the Greeks, and t. 
N. of Spain and Portugal. 

Ibi Gamin, or Kimet, mtn, of the Himalayas, alt. 
35.373 ft. IP **' 400 . 

Ibo, t. at head of Niger Delta, Guinea, W, Africa, 

lea, cst. dep. Peru ; area 6,295 sq. m., p. 94,000; cap. 
Ica, p. 12,000. 

Iceland, Daiii»li *'/ in N. Atlantic O., 130 m. E. Green- 
land ; urea 40.347 sq. iii , btirren and iiitnous., with 
volcanoes , higliest pk , Oreai,i Jukull, alt. 6,4 (m ft., 
p 77,000; c.ip ReykjaMk. fS W. Afrua. 

Ichaboelsl., linMsh pos. olTcst NaiiuKiiMl.md, Geiman 

Ichak, t. Ill Ha/aritagli di5.t., licngal, India, p 7,540 

Ichang, treaty poit, in Hupeh prov , China, 011 R. 
Yangtse , laige Ir., p. 7o,oo«.i. 

Ico, r, in BraaiC on R Jayurabe, prov. Ciara, p. 7,800. 

Icy Cape,/;w;<. on N, cst. Alask.i, Arctic Oc. 

Ida, mtn. ran};e Asi.i Minor, Inghcst pk. Gargaron 
(mod. K.is Dagh), alt 5,749 ft. ; al-so t. 111 Igara, 
Nigeria ; also t in Tnzando, Ccntl. Japan, ]>. 14,000. 

Idaho, a N W. Ktaie of U.S. A. Rocky Mtns., and rich 
mineral region, area 84,290 sq. ni., p. 325,000; cap. 
Boisd ; aLso Id ilio c. ui 13 ois£ co., p. 4,120 , and Idaho 
Springs, t. Ill Clear Creek co., Colorado, U.S.A., 
j). 3,240 

Idar, or Bdar, native f/afi' India, Gujarat div., Bombay ; 
area, 1,900 sq. iii.,p. 304,000, cmi.ldannr.AhmedalMd, 
p. 7,420. [also R. Notts., Eng , tnb. to K. Trent. 

Idle, niftg. t. nr. Bradford. W.R. Yorks, Eng., p. 7.560; 

Idria, t. in Cannola, Austria; quicksilver miiiuig. 


p. 5,800. 

lesi, or Jesi, w.illed /. nr. Ancona, Italy, p 20.000. 
Xgar% native ttrr. of the Niger delta, W. Africa, now 
iinder Brit, protectn. [&c., p. 25,000. 

Iglau, t. in Moravia. Austria ; rigai factories, textiles, 
Iglesias, U in Sardinia, Italy, Ca^iara prov. ; cathedral, 
p. 8.200. 

IglOtf.onR. Ilernad.nr. Leutscliau. Hungan', p. 7,860. 
Ik, J^.prov. Orenburg, Russia, trib. (200 ni.) of R. Kama. 
Ike-Aral-Nor, L. Mongolia, Khalhas Terr., 40 m. long. 
Ikelemba, i?., trib. of K. Congo, Equatorial Africa. 


lid, isl. offN. W, cst. of Kiushiu, Japan j area 51 sq. ia.» 

P- 3 ^i 35 o- [Bangweolo, S. Centl, Africa. 

Ikala, vU. where Dr. Livingstone died. nr. S. shore L. 
Ilonz, t. on the Vorder Rhein, cant. Grisons, Switz:* 
p. 3,126. 

Ilchester, /ar. on R. Yeo, Somerset, Eng., p. z.024. 
Xietsk, fonnly. Fort Iletskaya, Zaschita, t. in prov, 
Orenburg, Russ. : rock-salt, brine- liaths, p. T2,3oa 
Ilford, gt. t. on R. Koding, Essex, F.ng., bordering on 
Hainault Forest; paper mills, photo-plate works, 
p. 78.205 ; Ilford (Little) on opp. side of R. Rodiiig. 
p. 18,500. 

Ilfiacombe, coast vmU. pi. nr. Barnstaple, N. Devon. 

Eng., p. 8.935. rp. 12,864. 

IlhAVA, t. Aveiro dist., Portugal ; fishery, vine culture ; 
Ili,^., Asiatic Russ., flowing (850 ni.) to L. Balkash. 
llion, Vll. on R. Mohawk, Herkimer co.. New York, 
U.S. A., sewing machine mftg. ; p. 5,680. 

Ilkeston, inkt. i. Derbyshire, Ting., manuf., p. 31,673. 
Ilkley, health resort on R. Wnarfe, W. K. Yorks, 
Eng., p. 7.992. [N. of Strasbiirg. 

Ill, R. Alsace. Germany, flows (too m ) to the Rhine, 
Illapel, t. in Chili, Coqu.inho State, p. 7,430. 

Illaw&rra, fertile dist. N. 3 .W , .S. of Sydney. 
Ille-eb-Vilaine, dtp. N.W. France, on Eng. Chan.; 

area 2,699 sq ni., agr., p. 611,500; cap Rennes. 

Iller, A’.. Bavaria, rising in Algauer Alps. trib. 
fi03 ni.) of R. Danube. 

Illinois, S. of Wisconsin, U.S. A .named after its 
prill. K., a large trib. (360 m.) of K. M ississifipt ; area 
of state, 56,650 sq. m. ; sometimes called * The 
Prairie State ” ; p. (nearly) 6,ooo.ono ; cap Spring 
field ; most pop. c. Chicago {o.v.\ 

Illyria, former tntns. div. of Austria, now Carinthia. 

Camiola, and the Kustenland. 

Ilmen, L. govt. Novgorod, Russ., area 355 sq m 
llmenau, summer resort, Thuringian forest, Saxe- 
Weiinar, Genny. ; toy manuf. ; p 12,000 
Ilminster, inkt. t. on K. Isle, Somerset, Eng . p 2 467 
Iloilo, cap of prov. of sainc name, Paiiciy, Philippine 
Islv ; cocoa-nut oil ; p 12,500. 

Isley, t. nr. Newbury, Berks, Eng., p. 1,236. 

Imaharu, t. in Japan, nr. Matsuyama, p 21,567. 
Imbros, I urkisli in the /bgeiri Sea, S. end of 
Phracian Chersonese penm. ; fertile fruit-growing 
dist. ; p. 92,500 

Imperial, vtl. Chase co , Nebraska. U..S A , p. 3,420. 
Inca, t nr. 1*dlni.i.s, isl. of Majorca, Spam, p. 7,430. 
Incc-ln-Makerficld, mftg. t. aojuining Wigan, 
Lan'*s , Eng., p 23.140. 

I nchcape.- -I See Bell Rock. ) [B ridge crosses. 

Inchgarvie, *a«V. m F. of Forth, Scotl , where Forth 
Inchkeith, fort lu’. F. of Forth, co. Fife, Scotl. in 
Leith. [Bothnia 

Indals-Elf. R of Sweden, flows (60 m.) to G. of 
Inde, t. in Nfexico, Durango prov., p 6,076 
Independence, t. on pramc.S. of Missouri R., Jackson 
co., Missouri, U.S. A , p. 7,200 ; also t. Buchanan co., 
Iowa, U.S.A.. p. 4«86 o; also i. m Montgomery co., 
Kansas. U.S.A., p. 3.^. 

India, the great Ashitic country, forming an Imperial 
appanage to the British Crown, with an area or over 
1 , 700,000 sq. m , and a p. iiunihering over 300,000,000. 
The various divisions and native States are all given 
in alplsibcticdl order. 

India, French, possessions or establishments of the 
French Republic on the Coromandel coast, Poiidi* 
cheriy. Karikal, Yaiiovan in Orissa, Mahe on the 
Mahibar coast, and Cliandernagor in Bengal ; total 
area 200 sq m., p. 273,00a Seat of Colonial govt, 
Pondicherry. 

Indiana, state between Kentucky and Michigan, 
Illinois and Ohio, U.S A., area 36,350 sq. in., p. 
2,750.000. Industries, agr., mini., and niftg.; rap. 
Indianapolis on White K , p 235,000; meat-packing. 
Indian Archipelago.— (See Malay Archipelago.) 
Indian Lake, connected with Hudson R.. New^ork, 
U.S. A. 

Indian Odban, extends from S. of Asia and E. of 
Africa to the C. of Good Hope and C. Leeuwin in 
Australia, separated from the Pacific by the Malay 
Arch, and Australia, 

Indianola, /. in Warren co., Iowa, U.S. A. p. 2,785; 
also port of Calhoun co.. Texas, p. 3.172. 
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Indiu Orchardi A nr. Springfield, Mass., p. 2,980. 
IndUn Riven channel^ co?s Valusia and Biavard, 
Florida, U.$.A. 

Indian TerrltCMy, since 1907 part of the State of 
Oklahoma, fonna\yrBser^fa^^on in U.S.A. of tribal 
Indians, between Texas and Kansas, area 31.^ 
n., p. over 700,000; chf. L Tahlequah (cap. of the 
erokee nation). 

IiuUKOi t. in CO. Gogang, Victoria, p. 1,464. 

Indore, nat. xte/r, Central India Agency, area 8,40a 
sq. m., p. over 1,000,000 ; cap. c. Indore, on K. Katki, 
p. 98,740. 

Iniire, dk/. Central France, area a, 666 sq. m., p. 

a86,ooo; agr. and industrl. ; cap. Chateauroux. 
Indre-ct-Lmre, de/. Central France, to the N.W. of 
Indre, area 2,377 sq. m., p. 334.000 ; agr., vLne& silk 
factories; cap. Tours. 

Indus, X. N.W. IndLt, rises in Tibet, .ind flows 
(1,800 m.) throi^h Kariiniir, the Punjab, and Sindh 
to the Arabian 

Ineboll, e. nr. Kastomuni, on the N. coast of Black S.. 
Asia Minor ; open port, good trade in mohair and 
wool ; p. 9,aa4. (i^ng , p. 1,147. 

Ingntestone, sm. t. in Chelmsford Hundred, Esser, 
Ingenbohl, t. in Switzerland, p. 3.104. 

IiwersoU, t. in Oxford co., Ontario, Canada, on R. 

Thames ; manuf., p. 4,820. 12.378 

Ingleborough, mtfi. near Settle, Yorks, Hng., alt. 
Ingleton, t. nr. Sedbuigh, W.K. Yorks, F.ng., p. 1,743. 
Ingli^ iiiftg. t. nr. Bologna, Italy, p 14,500. 
Inglewood, post t.’s in £. Austrah.!. nr. Adelaide, 
CO. Clive, Queensland, and nr. New Plytiiouih, New 
Zealand; also mining t. in Victoria. 130 in. N.W. 
of Melbourne, p. 1,640. 

Ingolstadt, fort. Bavarian c. on R. D.anube, nr. Munich ; 

ammunition factories, p. 24.246. [Keighley, p. 9,891. 
Ingrow and Hainwoith, mftg. dist. w.K. Yorks, nr 
iMambe, or Inhunbauie, Portuguese A m East 
Afnca, 200 ni. N.E. ot Delagoa Bay, p. 7,360. 
Inhnmbupe, A Brazil, industrl., p. 4,954. 

Inieata, t. Spain, manuf., p, 4,031. 
laishbofin, tn/. co. Galway, Ireland, p. 1,106. 

Iniatiqge, mkt. t. co. Kilkenny, IreLuid, n. 2.430. 
Inje-Su, t. in Asia Minor, Turkey, nr. Kaisaneh, p. 

5,100. [Russ. , battle, 1854. 

Inkerman, ruined /. nr. Sebastopol, in the Crimea, 
Inn. R. traversing^Switzerland, the Tyrol, and Bavaria, 
mb. (320 m.) of R. Danube, the anc CEnus. 
Innerkirchen, in Switzerland, p. 1,871. 

Innerleithen, t. and health resort on the Leithen 
Water, Poeblesh., Scotland, p. 2,547. 

Innerwick, t. on coast E. Haddingtonsh., Scotl.. nr. 
Dunbar, p. 1,124. 

Inniskeen, vil. co. Moaighan, Ireland, p. 1.871. 
Iniubruck, or Innspruck, cap. of the Tyrol. Austria ; 

university and miliury stronghold, p. 27,500- 
InowrazU, or InowrazUw, t. of Posen pruv., Fruss. ; 

rock, salt, and iron pyrites ; tr. in agr. prod., p. 28,460. 
Insterbiugt t. in Pruss., nr. KOnigsberg ; iron foundries, 

Ii^e^Siken, vit. on R. Aar, cant. Bern, Switzerl, p. 
Intra, industrl. /. Piedmont, Italy, on L. Maggiore, p. 

5.700. Ip. 6,427. 

Introdacqua, t. nr. Sulroona, prov. Aquila, Italy. 
Inverallochy, fishing wl. nr. Fraserburgh, Aberdeen* 
shire, Scot!., p. 1,046. 

Inveraray, hurx'h on Loch Fyne, Argyllsh., ScotL, 
one of the Ayr burghs, p. 533. 

Inverberviei^Mr^A, co. Kincardine, Scotl., one of the 
Montrose Buiglis, p. 1.173. 

Invercargill, t. In Southland co., New Zealand 
(so. isl.r; fine bkte., p. io,aoo. [dist.) 7,43a 

Inverell, t. N.S.W., 383 m, N. of Sydney, ^ (of 
InvergoMon, spt. on Cromarty Firth, Scotl., p. 1^051. 
Inverkeillor, vil, nr. Arbroath, Scotl., p. 1,731. 
Inverkdthing, nr. Turrif, Banflsli., Scotl., p. 1.024; 
also buigh on Firth of Forth nr. Duidcrmline, one of 
the StirUng Buighs, p. 3,291. 

Inverness, ourgh and co. r. (p. 22,2x6 tweed and 
cloth Industry) of Inverness-shire, Scotl.; area (of 
2hire) 4,351 sq. m.. p. 87,270 ; fislieries and agr. , 
Inverenaia, pic. hamlet on Loch Lomond, Stlrlingsh.. 

Scotl. [of the Elgin group, p. 3.960. 

Inverurie, burgh on R. Don, Aberdeensh., Scotl., one 


Investigator Strait, N. of Kangaroo Id., S. Australia, 
Iona, xsL off cst. of Mull, Aigyilsh., uic. burial pL of 
Scottish kings ; also isL, pleasure rest., on Hudsem R„ 
New York, U.S. A. [in fimning regn., p. 5,86a 
Ionia, c, of Ionia ca, Michigan, U.S. A., on Grand R., 
Ionian Isle., grp, in Mediterranean, belonging to 
Greece, total area 905 sq. m., p. 250,000; 7 IsMiids in 
all; Corfu, Cephalonia, Zante, Santa Maura, Ithaca, 
Paxo, and Cengo ; formerly under Brit, protection. 
Ionian Sea, that i>art of the Mcditerr. between Greece 
on E. and Italy (and Sicily) on the W. 

Iowa, staU between the lOs Mississippi and Missouri, 
U.S.A. ; area 5^1225 sq. m., p. e,m,oDo; cap. Des 
Moines, in centre of coal region. Iowa c. (university, 
p. 8,006) stands on the Iowa R. (375 nu long, trib. of 
the Mississippi) in Johnson co. Iowa Falls is the name 
of a town 111 Hardin co., 1 ., also on the I. River. 

Ipek, /. in Turkey. Kosseveh vilayet, the anc. seat of 
the Servian patriarch, p. xo,ooo. 

Ipswich, mkt. t. and mflg., Suffolk, Eng., on R. 
Orwell, p. 73,939: also name of manuf. t. nr. 
Brisbane, Queensland; and of vil. in Essex ca. 
Mass. U.S. A. 

Xqualada, t, in prov. Barcelona, Spain ; cotton, ribbons, 
chocolate, p. 10,560. 

Iquape, spt. Sfio Paulo prov., Brazil, n. 6^^. 

Iquique, or Puerto de Iquique, t. ui Clitli, cap. of 
dep. and prov. same name ; iodine and nitrate ot soda 
trade : p. 43.46a 

Irak, or Irak Ajemi, prtrv. of Centrl. Persia ; graia 
growing and carpet weaving ; area 138,224 sq. m. ; 
the anc. Media , p. 1.000,000 ; cap. Sultanabad. 

Irak Arabi, prov. of Asiatic Turkey, the anc. Chaldea, 
watered b^ R 's T igris and Euphrates. 

Iran, gt. Asiatic/^ar^aM, embracing Persia, Balucliistan, 
and Afghanistan. 

Irapuata, mdustrl. t, in Central Mexico, p. 33,r>oo. 
Irawadi, A!., princ. R. of Burma, flows south (900 m.) 

to B. of Bengal. [thriving tr. ; p. 23,000. 

Irbit, t. in govt, Perm, Siberia, Russ. ; ironworks and 
irehester, t. in Northanis, Hng., p. i,86a 
Ireland, the inure westerly of the two princ. Brit. Isis., 
area 32,393 sq. in„ p 4.^58,000; caip. Dubim (g.v.). 
Divided into provs. of Leinster. Munster, Ulster, and 
Connaught. Industries agr. (in.my sml. holdii^), 
fisheries, niining, manuf. [Irish Swi. 

Ireland's Eye, sm. rocky tsl. nr. Howth Harbr. in the 
Ireland Isl., one of the Bcrniudas. 

Inga, r. m Luzon, I’iulippine Isis. ; in dist. producing 
nee, sugar, tobacco, etc. ; p. 17,000. 

Irish that p.irt of the Atlantic Ocean lying 

between Eng. and Walas and Ireland and S. m 
Scotl. 

Irkutsk, great commercial c. of Asiatic Russ., on the 
Angara R., styled "the Pans of Siberia," cap. of 
prov. same name ; p. 70,500. 

Iron Acton, /ar. nr. Tliornbury, Gloucestersh., Eng^ 
p. X.200. [3.264. 

Ironbridge, d%st. of Madcley, Shropshire, Eng., p, 
Iron Mountain, t, in 5 . Francois co., Missouri, U.S. A., 

B Ii54o; also niftg. t. in Ihckinson co., Michigan, 
.S.A., on the Menominee K., p. 10,340. 

Ironton, cap. of Lawrence co., Ohio, U.S.A. ; blast 
furnaces; p. 12,200. 

Ironwood, c. Gogebic co., Michigan, U.S.A. ; iron- 
minii^ ; p. 10,153. [1,240. 

Iroquois, vil. m Dundas co , Montreal, Canada, p. 
Irtish R., Siberia (1,900 m.), trib. ofR. Obi. 

Irun, t. on N.E. frontier, Spain, nr. San Sebastian ; 

tanning and brandy distillery ; p. io,ooa 
Irvine, burgh (of the Ayr group), ScotU, nr. mth. of 
R. Irvine; shipbldg.. p. 10,18a 
Irwell R., flows (30 m.) past Manchester to the Mersey. 
Irwin, bor. of Westmoreland ca, Penn., U.S.A., p. 

4.673. [the Danube 

Isar K., of Bavaria flows (165 m.) from the Twrol to 
Isbarta, ch. t. of sanjak in Konia vilayet, Asia Minor ; 
the anc. Baris; p. 20,000; suffered severely from 
earthquake in 1889. 

Isbo, L. nr. Pyrenees, N. Italy. 

Ischia, isl. in G. of Naples, Italy, ares 26 sq. m., p. 
»,ooo ; fam. mini, baths ; Ischia t. has 7,000 inhab. 
Casamicciola (p. 3,500) was ruined by earthquake In 
1883. 
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Ischl, sw/L pL in Gmanden dist. Upper Austria, nr. 
the Schatberg mtn. ; salt works ; res. p. lo^ (ao,ooo 
visitors annually). [Denmark, 

lee, /lardiaa ni. by lo m.), N. side of Zealand isL, 
leegniNlt, mftjr. nr. Bruges, Belgium, p. zo,o6<;. 

Isere. In^.E. France, watered by K.’slaere and 
Rhone ; area 3,180 sq. ni., p. 563,500 ; cap. Grenoble, 
leerlohn, r. in Westphalia, Pniss. ; metal industries, 
pins, needles, etc. ; p. 38,500. 
laemla, niftg. r. in prov. Caropobasso, Italy, p. (of 
dist.) 10 , 300 . 

lifidiiin, or lapahan, prov. Persia (anc. A^dana). 
cap. Isfahan c., former cap. of Persia, on Zendarud 
R., p. 83.000, exclusive of Armenian col. of Gulfa on 
opp. bank of K., with 4.000 inhab. 

Isnim, /. on R. same name (i.ooo m. long) In Russian 
govt Tobolsk : famous fair, one of tiie most impt 
lor agr. prod, in Siberia ; p. 8,40a 
I^inomakl, /. in Japan, on Isliinomaki B., p. ao.iag. 
Ishpemlng, r. in the Marquette iron dist. 01 Michigan, 
U.S.A., p. Z3.500. 

lets, A., principal trib. of R. Thames. Eng., so named 
until its confluence with Thames at Dorchester 
Isium, industrl. t. in Russia, p. 33,000. [Syria, 

lakanderan, o.' Alexandretta, sp/. nr. Antioch. 
Iskardo, r. on upper Indus, Kashmir, India, p ^.400. 
lala, X , of Perth and Forfar co.'s, Scot., trib. (40 m.) 
of K. Tay ; also K. of BanfTsh., Scotl., trib. (18 ni.) 
of R. Devertm. 

' r. on R. Jhelum, Kashmir, India, p. 8,34a 


lalampore, r. in Bonibay Pres.. India p. 8,564. 

of Argyll co., Scotl., 13 ra. W. Kintvre, t 
of the Inner Hebrides, area 3« sq. m.. p. 7,600. 

Isle Jesus (area 85 sq. m.), in Jesus and Prairie R.'s, 
Quebec. Canada. [U.S.A. 

Isle Royal (40 m. long), in Lake Superior, Michigan, 
Isle Verte, tr/. in R. at. I..awrence, Quebec, Canada; 

also /. on same ; c«m of Teniicouata co., p. 3,4^0. 
Isis, of Shoals, on Portsmouth, Maine, and New 
Hampshire, U.S.A. [of London, n. 43<3<6. 

Isleworth, par. on R. Thames, Middlesex. Eng., w. 
lidington, ior and Mvf, of London, Eng., N. of City, 
P< 337.433 : industrl, and residentl. 

Isiip, summer resort. New York, U.S.A., p. 7.200; also 
pars, in Oxford and Nnrthants. Hng 
Ismail, t. on R. Danube, Dcss;irabia; fortfd , p. 3^,500. 
Ismailia, t. on L. Timsah (Suez Canal centrl. stn.), 
Lower Hiprpt, p. 4,000 ; also name given to Gondo* 
koro, on K. Nile. [Niccne Creed was proniulgatecL 
Ismld, t in Asia Minor, the anc. Nicaea, where tho 
Xsola del Liii, t. in Caserta prov., Camiiania, Italy; 

paper, cloth, and woollen mills ; p 7,100. [6,130. 

Isoia della Scala, ironnks . r. nr. Vernna. ItaV. P> 
Isola Grossa, tsl. in Adriatic, ofl Dalmatian coast 
(37 m. by 3 m.), p. i3,i(w 

Ispahan.~(See Isfahan.) Ip. 6,54a 

Iskdre, industrl. /. on R Cnuzc, Puv-de-Ddme. France, 
Issoudun. t. on the Th£ols dep. Indre, France; old 


IvoiT Coast, French W. Africa, eo&ny 

Liberia and the Gold Coast ; area 119,500 sq. m., p. 
x,Soo,ooa 

Ivrea, /. on the Dora Baltea, Italy, nr. Turin, p. d^ooo. 

Ivry-sur-Sdne, vfi. on R. Seine, subn. to nrla, pu 
30,3^ [Plymouth, p. 1,7301. 

Ivybridge, ^ar. in Devon, Eng., on R. Hmie, nr. 

Ixelles, /. in prov. Brabant, Belgium, subn. to Brussels* 
p. 60,00a [ 13 , 000 . 

Ixmlquilpan, r. in Hidalgo State, Mexico, p. (dist.)> 

Ixtlahuaca, industrl. t. of Mexico, 60 m. N.W. of tha 
cap., p. 14.300. [industrial ; p, 37,315. 

Ixtlan, t. in Oajaca State, Mexico ; commercial and 

Ixworth, par. nr. Bury Sl Edmunds. Suffolk, Eng.. 

Iz^evs^ Zarod, or Izhevskoi, t. in Ural Mtns., 
Ruesn. govt. Vyatka; gunmkg. and steel works; p. 
s 3 , 4 oa 

Izleux, /. nr. St. Etienne, dep. Loire, France, p. 6,343. 

Xzium, fort. /. on K. Donetz, govt. Kharkov, Russ, 
p. Z 9 . 64 a 

Xzinail.-^See lamall.; [13,7001 

Izncar, t. nr. Popocatepetl, Puebla State, Mexico, 

Izu-No-Schichl-To, seven tsls. nr. Tokio Bay, Japan* 
used as convict stations fro.n isth century. 

lzyum.HSee Isium.) 

J 

Jabalpur, or Jubbulpore, div. in Conti. Prov., India., 
area 18,688 sq. m., p. 2,250.000 ; also dist. in same div.. 
•irea 3,918 sq. m., p. 690.000 ; cap. J., n. 76,400. 

Jabary, A’, on Brazilian and Peruvian frontier (450 m.)* 
tnh. of K. Maranon. 




cst. t. nr. Ahrante, Spain, p. 6,480. 
“ of k. ; • 


Luuuuun* iJii (lie xAicuia 

keep, oRen besiei^ed ; p 1^,000 
issyi TiV, on R. Seme, subn. 'to Paris, France, p. 13,240. 
Xssyk'Kul, L. in Russn, Centrl. Asia ; alt. 4,476 ft., 
area 2,466 sq. in , drained by R. Chiu 
Istria, croTtm land, of the Cislcithan part of Austria- 
Hungary ; area 1,013 ni., p. 330,000 ; includes 
several isls. in the Adriatic 

Italy, kingdom of 5 . Europe, on extrrsive pen , Ton- 
tineulril i)ortn. and nuini.-rons isls. (l.irgest Sardinia 
and Sicily). Total .irea t 14,410 sq in. p. 34 . 70 iv>'’<>‘> 
cap. Koine (y.iJ ). Hxpnits, silk, \elvet, ulne 01), 
.sulphur, fruit, wines, audio vies, etc. 

Itasca, L. a source of Mississippi R., Minnesota, 
U.S A., alt. 1,575 ft. (Water. 

Itchen R., Hant.s. Eng., flows (35 m.) to Soutlnnipton 
Ithaca, or Thiaka, one of the Ionian Isls., Greece, 
area 37 sq. ni., p. 13,410: chf. t. Vatlct ; also t. on 
Cayuga L., New Yorx, U S. A., n. 10,000. 

Ttzehoe, t. on K. Stdr, Ilolstem, Pruss., oldest t. in the 
prov. ; eofHi trade ; p. 13,124. 

Ivanovo-Voznesensk, cotton manuf. /. of Middle 
Russia, govt. VUdiniir, p. 55,000. 

Ivica, Iviza, oi Iblsi^ one ot the Balearic Tsls. in the 
Mediterranean, Spain, p, 33,415; cap. Ivica, or La 
Ciudad (fort ).p.7,4to. 

Ivlaghoe, mkt. t, Bucks, Eng., p. 1,374. 


. , A’. Svru, arllucnt of k. Jordan (45 m.). 

Jaca, t. in Huesca prov.. Spam, on Pyrenean bigh-rd. 
to France, p. 5,460. 

Jackson, cotton tr. t. Hinds co., Missis-sippi, U.S.A., 

C 31,362 ; also r. on Grand R., Jackson co , Michigan, 
.S.A. wagon-nikg„ j). 31,443; also iron-wkg. t. in 
Jackson co.. Ohio, U S.A., p. 4.850; aLso university t. 
Ill Madison ro., Tennessee, U.S. A., p 16,200; also 
vil. in Amador ro., California, U.S. A., p. 4,846. 
Ja.cksonvilIe. t. in Duval co.. Florida, U.S. A., on St. 
John’s k.; large timber, cotton, and cigar output, 
|). 57.ixx» (more than li.Uf colitl.); also 1. m Moigaiv 
to. Illinois, USA,, collegMic, p. 17,240. 

Jacmel, sft. on S. cst., H.nti, u. 0,246. 

Jacobabad, t, m Upper Sind, dist., Bombay, India: 

mil. and adniin. iKUps n ii.roa 
Jacobina. t, on I Mptcura k , Bahia, Brazil, p. 10,470. 
Jacobsdaai, t. on Kiet k., Orange k. Col., S. Atrica, 
p (dist ) 3,80?. 

Jacobstadt, t. on k. l>(ina, Couriand, Ru«s,, p, 4,867. 
Jacques-Cartier, K,, Quebec, C anada (50 in ), trib. of 
St. Lawrence. 

Jade, or Jahde, et*nary of N sea, Oldeiiberg, Ger- 
many ; fine h.irbr, and entrance to Pru&s. naval pt. of 
Wilhelmsliaven. 

Jaen, S Spain, area 5.184 iq. m. ; mines, agr.. 

p. 515,000 ; c.ip. J., t. nr. Gi.uiada, p. 26,804 
Jadarabad, cap. State of J , Kathiawar, India, p. 4.R37 
Jafia, or Jappa (the anc. Jop)>.i), t. nr, Jerusalem, 
Palestine , orange-growing dist., p. 45,000. 

Jaffna, or Jaffnapatam, t. on cst. of J. is,l., N. 

Ceylon, p. 34,500. [Juaina, p. la.soa 

Jagadhri, t. in Amballa dist , PuniAi, India, nr. R. 
Jagadin, t. in Srrvia, nr. Morava R p. 4,.S40 
Jagemdorf, or Karnow, /. in govt. dist. same name, 
Austn.'ui Silesia ; textile's, p. 15,264. 

Jagganath.— (Sof Juggernaut.) 

Jagispur, t. Shahabandist., Bengal, India, p. 13,363. 
JahanatMid, /. nr. Gay a, Beng.il, India, p. 5,470. 
Jahangerabad, t. in Dulandslior dist., N.W. Prov.. 
Jahde.— (See Jade.) [India, p. 10,848. 

Jaicza, or Jaltze, arc. royal t. Bosnia on K. Verbas; 
old fort and paL, p. 5.000. 

Jaipur, or Jeypore, native state RajpuMna, India ; area 
14,465 sq,m., p. 3,500,000; cap. J. a great commercl. 
centre, p. 150,000 ; also t. same name m Vizagapatam 
dist., Madras Pres., India, p. 4.870. 

* Jalalabad, /. S CaLnil R , Afghanistan, p. 7,ioo; also 
two t.’b in N.AV. Prov.. India, one of the Shanjahanpur 
riist., p. 6,2 i 6 ; and one in Muzaflamagar dist., p. 7,260 
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Jalapur, t. in Cufarat dist., Punjab, India, p. z^aoo. 
Jalaun, tlisi. AlLiliabad div., n.W. Prov., Iii^a, area 
t,48o so. m., p. 400,750; also t. in same dist. (of wli. 
Ural is ndqrs.),jp. 10,000. [p. 16,000 : good tr. 

Jaleaar, e. Etah diist., N.W. Prov., India, nr. Muttra, 
Jalisco, state of Mexico; well timbd., agr., mining; 

area 3T,855'sq. m., p.ix,35o,ooo: cap. Guadalajara. 
Jallandhar, div, of Punjali, India, area 12,591 sq. m., 

g . 2,500,000; also dist. in the same div., N. of R. 
utlej, area 1,333 sq. m., p. 790,0001; cap, J., c., 

Spain (180 m.), trib. of R. Ebro. 
Jalpalgrurl, aist. Kuch Heliar div., Bengal, India; 

area 2,884 sq. m., p. 581,750; cap. J., c. ; p. 8,230. 

' • (W. of Bnt. W. Indies, divided ii 


vonnangatta dist., Victoria; p. 1.230. 

'J. in Kashmir, 


, princ. tsl. of Brit. W. Indies, diviiled into 

three counties, Middlesex, Surrey and Cornwall; 
area 4,207 sq. m.. p. 831,383. Exports sugar ,|juin, 
spices, coffee. Cap. Kiiig-ston, fine liarbr. ; .suiTurcd 
severely by cartiiquake and fire January 1907, nearly 
2,000 lives lost. Also name of t. on Long Island, N. 
York, U S.A. ; p. 12,000. lAfnca. 

James, Brit. stn. (fortfd ) at mth. of R. Gambia, N.W. 

James Bay, S. part of Hudson Bay (length abt. 25010.). 

James, R. (or Puivli.itt.in) Virginia, U.S A., Hows (410 
ni.) from Blue Ridge to Chesapeake B. [U.S A 

James Fork, A’, afflt. of White R. (60 in.), ^^issouri, 

Jamestown, t. nr. Bdll«x:h, Diinibartonsh. .Scotl., p. 
3,250; also cap. of isl. of St. Helena, p. 1,050; also t. 
in S. Australia, p. 1,120; also dist. m James City co., 
Virginia, U.S.A., nr. iiilh. of J R.. where first Eng. 
perm, settlement was founderl in 1607 ; also c- in 
Chautauqua co , New Yoik, U.S.A., summur resort 
and mftg. ; p> .^,297. 

Jamieson, t. in wonnar 

Jammu, or Jummoo, cap. of nat. Suteof J. 

N. India, on R. Tavi, p. ^,360. Bunit down 1898. 
but since rebuilt. J.uiimu State (apart from Kashmir) 
has a u. of 1,500,000. [p 14.B77. 

Janesville, t, in agr. reg.. Rock co., Wisconsin, U.S. A., 

Jangipur, t. on Bhagirathi R,, Murshidnbad dist., 
Bengal, India, p. 10,465. 

Janlna, or Yanina, cap. vilayet same name, on L. 
Janina, Eiiropn, Turkey, famous for embroidery wk., 

p. 30 , 000 . 

Jainluay, /. in Panay, Fliilippine Isis., fine woven 
fabrics, p. 38,000. 

J«a Jlra., native st. Konkan div., Bombay, India, 
among the W. Ghats, .irea 324 sq. in. p., 86,400, ch t. 
(fortfd.) JanJira. [the Arctic Oc. 

Jan-Mayen, isl. betwn. Siiitzbcrgen and Iceland, in 

Jaora, nat, st. Malwa Agency, India, area 581 sq. m., 
p. 120,000, cap. J. t., p. 23,400. 

Japan, Insular ewp. of E. Asia, S. of Corea, China and 
As. Russia ; consists of Hondo, Kiu-siu, Shikoku, 
Yesso, and numerous snilr. isis. ; tot. area 177.661 
sq. ni. Produces rice, silk, cotton, toliacco, tea, 
hemp ; much mineral wealth, many thriving in* 
dustrics, great coniniercl, and political enterprise, 
mountainous (volcanic), p. 53 mil., cap. Tokio, (^ v.). 

Japan, Sea of, portion of Pacific Oc. runnmg between 
Corea, As. Russia, and Japan. [p. 6,840. 

j apara, fort. cap. prov. same name, N. cst. Java, 
apura, R. rising m the Andes, of Colombia, S. 
America, and flowing (1,300 lu.) throiigli Ecuador 
and Brazil to R. Amazon. [Carpentaria 

J ardlne, A.‘of N. Queensland, flowing (23 m.) to G. of 
arkent, dist. t. of Russ., Cen. Asia, prov. Seiiiirje- 
chensk, tr. with China, p. 18,500. 

Jarlsberg, dist. Norway, S.W, Christiania, area (with 
Laurvik) 911 sq. m.. p. 88,246. 

Jaromira, t. in Bohemia, dist. KOniginhof; textile, 
jute, and siurar factories, p. 6,967. 

Jaroalay, or jaroslaw, mftg. /. m Galicia, Austria, on 
R. San ; garrison, p. 34.100. 

Jarrow, dor. on R. Tyne, co. Durham, Eng., shiplildg. 

Venerable Bede bom here ; p. 33,732. 

Jassy, t. in Rouniania, former cap. Moldavia, in 
vineyd. dist., active tr. and manuf., p. 80,500 ; area 
of J. dist. 1,201 sq. 111., p. 195.060. 

Jaaz Bereny, manuf. t. nr. Pesth, Hungarp, p. 33,400. 
Jath, nat. sta, Deccan div. Bombay. India : area (with 
Khanapur) 979 sq. m., p. 73,500, cap. J., t., 92 in4 
S.E. Satara, p. 5.^. [P> ».ooo. 

latiya, t. prov. Vairacia, Spain, mart t agr. prod., 


Jauer, t. on the Roaring Nie.5se, Silesia prov., Pniss. 

famous for sausages, p. I3,5(X). 

Jauja, f. in Junin clep., Centml Peru, p. 15, 00a 
Jaunpur, dirt. Benares div., N.W. Prov., India; area 
1.550 sq. m., p. 1.202,750. cap. J., on R. Gumti, p. 
42.500. 

Java, isl. (Dutch poss.) of the Malay Arch; area 
5o,T9o s(j. m. p. 30.250,000, mtns. (many volcanic) ; 
prod rice, sug.ar, cotton, spices, coffee , cap, 
Batavia (g.v.). 

Javana, t. on N. cst., Java, p. 10,540. 

Java Sea, part of the Pacific Oc. between N. cst Java, 
Borneo, and Sumatra. [7,784. 

Jawad, /. in Gwalior, Centl. India, nr. Neemuch, p. 
Jawalpur, t. on R. Ganges, Saharanpur dist., N.w. 
Prov. India, p. 15,564. 

Jawhar, nat. stn. Konkan div., Bombay, India, area 
534 sq. m., p. cap, J., t. 50 m. N.E. of Thana, 

P- 3>'oo- [10,547. 

Jaworow, trdg. and mftg. t, in Galicia, AustrU, ^ 
Jaworzno, vtkt, pi. in mining dist. of Clalicia, nr. 
Cracow, p. ^854. 

Jaxartes,or Syr Daria, R. of Asiatic Russ., flowing 
1.450 111. from Tliian Shan mtns. to Sea of Aral. 

Jaxt, or Jagst R. of Wurteniberg (80 m.), trib. of R, 
Ncckar. [Penn., U.S A., p. 6,121. 

Jeanette, bor. in nat. gas. regn., Westmorland co , 
Jebel<Akdar, mtn. S.AV, of M uscat, Arabia, alt. 6,017 ft- 
Jebel-Hauran, high table land of Syria (alt. 6,000 ft.), 
iir. S. of G-ahlee [6.760 ft. 

Jebel-Serbal, v/ri/ nr. Horeb, Smai penin., Syria, alt 
Jebrail, t. 111 Russn. Transcaucasia, gt, tr. with Pcrsid, 
P Tr.370. [woollen mills, p. 2,752. 

Jedburgh, ro / of Koxburgli. Scotl., on K Jed. 
Jedo, or Yeddo, old name of Tokio, the Jaiianesc cap. 
Jeddore, fishery f. on cst. Nova Scotia, nr. Halifax, p. 

2.237 [p -^5- 

Jcdlersflorf, industrl. A Flonsdorf dist , Lower Austria, 
Jefferson, c. of Jefferson <0., Wisconsin, U S.A , p. 
4,100, also t. on big Cypress Bayou, Tex.^s, U.S. A , 
p. 3,87,4. [U.S. A., good tr., p. 12,000. 

Jefferson City, on the Missouri A., Cole co., Missouri, 
Jeffersonville, mftg. t. in Clark co., Indiana, U.S.A., 
on R. Ohio, at the hd. of the falls, p. tz.oto. 

Jehlam, dtst. in Rawalpindi div. of the Punjab, 
India ; area 3,010 sq. m., p. 590,500 ; cap. J., c. (p. 
21.500) on J. R., most W. of the five Rs. of the 
Punjab, flowing (450 m.) from Kashmir to Join the 
Clienab. [tine, 

Jehoshaphat, famous valley nr Mt. of Olives, ^les- 
Jeisk, t. in N. Caucasia, Russ., in Jcisk B., Sea of Azof ; 

exp'irts com, linseed, etc , p. 21,663. 

Jekyl Isl , off S. cst. Georgia, U.S. A , nr. Brunswick : 

separated from the niamiantl by Jekyl Sound. 
Jelalabad. (.SVr Jalalabad.) [Belgium, n. 12,272. 
Jemappes, indiistrl. t. on the R. Haine, prov. Hainault, 
Jemtland, or Ostersund, Swedish prov. on Norwegian 
bdr., arna 20,123 sq. m., p. 94.670; cap. Ostersund. 
Jena, A on K. Saale, Saxe- Weimar, Germany; famous 
university, p. 23,625. [Tinihuctoo, p. abt. 10,000. 
Jenneh, t. on R. Niger, Soudan, Africa, 285 m. S.W, 
Jerba, or Gerba, isl. (22 in. long) in G. of Cabes. 
Tunis, p. 5,124. 

Jeremle, spt. of S.W. Haiti, good tr., p. 10,473. 

Jerez de la Prontera, nr Xeres, t. nr. Cadiz, Anda- 
lusia, Spam, noted for sherry, p. (decreasing) 54,000. 
Jerez de los Caballeros, t. nr. Bajados, Spam, p. 

8,546. [Roman and Byzantine remains, 

jerfebo, now RJeha, vtl. in Jordan Valley, Palestine, 
Jerildene, t. in N.S.W., on the Edward R,, nr. (he 
Victorian bonier, p. 1,240. 

Jermyn, bor., Penn., U.S.A. nr. Bald Mtn., Lacka- 
wanna, p. 7,600. [jj. (dist.) 1,420. 

Jerry’s Plains, post t. in N.S.W., 144 m. N. Sydney. 
Jersey, largest of Chmmol Isis, lielonging to Britain, 
13111. W. of French cst., area 45 sq. m., ji. 53,540. 
Prod, potatoes fruit, cattle, etc. ; cap. St. Heliers. 
Jersey City, spt. t. cap, Hudson co.. New jersey, 
U.S. A., opp. New York on Hudson R., p. ^,799 
linpt. commerce and manuf. 

Jerseyville, t. in Jersey co., Illinois. U.S.A., p. 3,145. 
Jerusalem, r. of Palestine, 3301. S.E.K>f Jaffa. 2,660 
ft. at>ove sea-level, among mtns. between Dead S. 
aiul Meditcrr. The" HolyCity” or "City of Peace" 
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of the Jews; anciently called ‘'Jehus," many times 
besieged and captured. Now chf. t. of a Turkish 
sanja, p. (nearly) 50 ooa . _ [71840 

Feamond, N. suburb of Newcastle-on*Tyne, Eng., p. 
FesHM', dist. Benral, India, area 2,925 sq. m., p. 
1,600,000. Cap. Jessor t (or Kasbar) on R. Bhairab ; 

FfSua'Jfl! (See Isle Jesua.) 

Fever or Jeuer, /. nr. Oldenburg, Qennany. p. 5,256. 
Fewer, t. in Bulandshar di&t. N.W. Prov., India, p. 


p. 396,50a Cap. J., c,, p. (with Maghiana) 22,115. 
Jhanai, div. of N.W. Prov., India; area 4,984 sq. m., 
p. 1,000,000 ; also dist. same name, area 1,567 sq. m., 
P- 333.S'>0! Cap. Jhansi-Naohad. vil. nr. Gwalior. 
JlddaKT ni’ Djidoan, spt t. of Arabia, on £1-Hcjaz, nr. 
Mecca, p. iBjOoo. 

Jimena de la Frontera, t nr. Cadiz, Spain, p. 8,56a 
Jlnd, nat. st. of the Punj.'ib, India. E. of R. Sutlej, p. 

250,000, area 1,232 sq. in. ; cap. J., t.. p. 7,248. 
Jiziuch, t. in Russ. Cent. Asia, prov. Samarkand, 
good tr., p. 16,560. Ip. 7-583* 

j oarJiim sthal , i. nr. Carlsbad, Bohemia, mining centre, 
odhpur, nat. st. Rajputana, India, N. of Cutch, area 
37,000 sq. m., p. 2,500,000. Cap. J.. c. with many line 
Dldffs.. D. 60. <00. 


Jogjogarta, Dutch rend, in Java; are.*! x.aoo sq, m., 
cap. J. c., connected witli Batavia by tram; citadel, 
with palace ; p. 60,000. 

Johanna, isl. of the Ctmoro grp. in Mozambique 
Channel (26 m. by x8 ni.), p. 12,763. 

Johannesburg, e. in tlie Transvaal Col., Brit, S. Africa, 
Witwalersrand goldflds. ; p. 165,000. 

John o* Groat's House, place nr. the most N.E., 
extremity of Gt Britain, in co. Caithness, otl. 

Johnshaven, fishing vtl. co. Kmcardmo, Scotl. nr. 


Montrose, 11. 1,120. 

Johnson C. in Washington co„ Tennessee, U.S.A., p. 
4,860: also name of several ts. in various parts of the 
U.S.A, (S.963. 

Johnston, t. in co. Providence, Rhode Isl., U S A., p. 

Johnstone, mftg. t. Renfrewsh., Scotl., on Black Cart 
R., nr. Paislev, p. 12.045. 

Johnstown, glove mftg. f. Fulton co , New York, 
U.S A., p. 12,437; alsobor. on Coneiiiaiigh K., Cam- 
bria co., Penu.^ U S A., immense steel vnks.. p. 55.4B2. 

Johore, ot Johor, mdpt Malayan vfate .it S. end of 
pfiiinsuld : area 8,ooq sq. 111., p 300,000, two thirds 
Chinese ; cap. Johor Bharu, opp Singapore, p. 20,000. 

Joigny, t. on R. Yonne, France, notevl for wine. p. 
6,748. (Ivirnny and later Principality, p 4.5<Ja 

Joinville, f. in Haute Marne de]) , Fmiice, seat of anc. 

Jqio, t. on S. cst. of Cuba, nr. Santiago, p. 24,060. 

Joliet, e. in Will co., Illinois, U S.A,, ry. and niflg. 
centra p. 34.670. (Quebec, Canada, p 3.564. 

Joliette, or Industry Vil., t. on K. L'Assoiiiiuion, 

Jolsva, or Eltsch, t nr. K.aschau. Hungary, ]). 3.^43. 

JonkOplng, match luttg. t. on 1.. Wetter, Swicfcn, 
p. 27.000. fp- .3.734. 

Jonzac, f, on R. Seugiic, Charente-Infericurc, 1 raiicc, 

Joplin City, in le.ul iiiining regm of JdS()er co , 
Missouri, U.S.A., p. 32,073. 

Joppa. See Jaffa. 

Jordan R , lanious in Bible histy .and one of the most 
remark.iblc streams in the world. Flowing S from 
Anti-Lebanon (120 m.) along a siiuioiis course 
mostly below sea-levcl to the Dead Sea ; its rapidity 
and variant depth render it unnavigable, niul no t of 
any importce. lias ever been built on its Ixiiiks. 

Jorullo, volcano in Michoacan st., Mexico; alt. 


Josephstadf (formerly Ples.s), /. and artilly. defiAr in 
KOniginhof govt., N.E. Bohemia, Austria, p. 6,500. 
Josfekan, prov. Persia, area 1,000 sq iii., cIl t. 

Maiiiimch, in famous cnriict iiikg. disc 
Jouhertf vil. Transvaal col., Brit. S. Africa, p. 2,740. 
JouXf Z., nr. the Jnnra, canton Vaud, SwitzerL 
(lengthj; m.), drained by R. Orde. 

j oyce^s Country, mtns. dist. co. Galwuy, Ireland, 
uon de Fuca Stndt, betwn. Vancouver IsL and 
Washington Terr., U.S.A. 


Juaa Fernandez, rocky isl. belonging to Chili, in S* 
Paaiic O. ; area 38 sq. m. Famous as solita^ res. 
Alex. Selkirk (Robinson Crusoe), 1704-9. 

Juba, or Roques R., East Africa, flows to Indian O., 
nr, the Equator. 

Jubbulpore. [See Jabalpur.] [nr. Valencia. 

Jucar R., of E. Spam, flowing 250 m. to Mediterranean 

Juchipula, t. in Mexico, nr. Guadal^ara, p. 7,954. 

Judea, S. div. of Palestine m the Roman Period, W. 
of the Jordan and Dead S. and S. of Samaria. 

Judenberg, e. on R. Mur. Styria, Austna, p. 4.263 

Juggernaut, or Jaganath (also called P^ri), r/r of 
Orissa, Bengal. India, famous for its temple, and 
festival of the lieathen god Vishnu and his monster 
car; p. 89,00a 

JuJuy« prov. in the Amentine Repub., area 18.977 
sq. m. p. 98,760; cap. Jujuy, c. 011 the Rio Grande, 
p. 5,120. 

Julian Alps, the easternmost ranre in Venetia, 
Carmthia, Carniola, and GOrz-Gradi^a ; highest ytk. 
Terglou, 9,394 ft. | Farewell, j). 2,too. 

Julianshaab, stn. in Greenland, iio lit, N.W. of C. 

Julich,-r. on K. Ruhr, Ri'enisli Pruss,, nr. Aachen, 

Jullundur. (See Jalandhar.; [p. 5.540. 

Jumetz, (lulubtrl. and milling t. in Belgium', nr. 
Ch.irleroi, j) 24,306. 

Jumilla, mfig. t. in S|>ain, nr. Marcia, n. 14,682. 

Jumna R. (860 m.), chf. mb. of R Ganges, rises in 
the Himauiyas and flows past Delhi and Agra to 
Allah-ibad. 

Junagarh. native state Gujarat div. Bombay. India • 
.urea 3 283 sq. ni., p. 500,000 , cap. J , p. 35, '«o. 

Junction City, on Kansas U., Davis Uo., Kansas, 
p. 4.564- [ment in Alasloi, p. 2,800. 

Juneau City (formerly Harrisburg), mining seitle- 

Junee, township N.S.W., nr. Lootamundra, p.|(dist.) 
2,3a7* 

Jung Buntzlau, mftg. t. on R. Iser, Bohemia, 
\\ 14.146. 11^3,671 ft. 

Jungfrau Mtn. of the Bernese Alps, Switz., alt. 

Juniata, R., Peimsylv.iina, USA, flows (140 m.) to the 
Susquehanna at Petersburg ; {iicturesque scenery. 

Junin, interior dep. Peru, traversed by the Andes; 
area 37,745 sq m., p. 400.500 ; chf. t. Jauja, p 15,600. 

Jura, mtn chn. Switzerland and France (r8o ro. by 
30m.), highest pk., Mt. Molleson, alt. 6.588 ft.; also 
dep. E. France, named froiii>' the mtns , area 2,928 
sq. m , p. 282,50a M.iny vineyds. Cap. Lons-le- 
Saulnier : also isl. off W, coast. Argyll, Scotl., area 
140 S(|. :n., p. 7B5. Sound of J. separates the isls. 
of J. and Isi.iv. 

Jurjura, mtn. chn, tu Algeria, N. Africa. 

Jurua. (See Amazon.) 

Jussay, t. in prov. Hai'tc Sa6ne, France, p. 3,223. 

Jutecalpa, t. m Ulancho dep , Honduras Repub., 
p. 14,651. 

Jiitcrbock (or Jiiterbogk), indiistrl. t. nr. Potsdam, 
Pruss. ; Swedish victory, 1654 ; p. 7.546. 

Jutland, pentn. of Denmark, washed by N. Sea, 
Skager Rack, and Cattegat; area 9,762 sq. in. ; flat, 
Inw-Tying and infertile ; but now being reclaimed 
and irrigated, p. x, 21x1,000. 

Jyhoon, R., Asia Minor, rising in Mt. Tauras, and 
flowing to G. of Iskanderuii. 

K 

Kaaden, t. on R. Eger, nr. Prague, Bohemia ; gloves 
and beetroot sugar niaimr. ; p. 6,541. 

Kaagoe, or Koako, tsi, of Norway, in Arctic 0 , N. of 
l.yngen, Fiord. [Senegal K. and Sahara. 

Kaarta, state of Segu. French VT. Atnoi, between 

Kabadian, dist. of S Bokhara, on the Ainu K. ; also 
chief t. of same on'R. Kafirhagaii (adit, of the Amu). 

Kabansk, t. in Transbaikalia, E. Siberia; thriving 
Russn. tr. centre ; p. 7.806. 

Kabardia, terr. in N. CaucasUi, Rus.s., area 3,800 sq. m. ; 
mtns., forest, and agr. ; p. 75.000. 

Xablnda, r. Porti^ese W. Africa, on coast of 
Kabinda dist., N. of Congo estiiaiy. 

Kabul, cap. of K. prov. and of Afohanistan, on Kabul 
K., S. of the Hindu Kush. 6,^ ft. above sea ; ebtnii. 
p. liaooa [Indus in the Punjaub, E. of Peshawar. 

Kabul R. (270 m), flowing through Afghanistan to the 
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Xiidl, t in Baroda states India ; industiL and commrcl. ; 
p. i 7 ,M 0 < 

Kadiak Xal., the lanrest isl. ho m. lonfr) of Western 
Alaska in the N. Pacific; tar trdg. and extensive 
salmon fishff. and canning. Clif. settlement. St. Paul, 
on Chinlakll. ; p. x,8oo mne*thitd Eskimos). 

Kadina. t. nr. Ws^roo, S. Australia, p. 1,786. 

KafEa, fort. Russian t, in the Crimea, p. x9.ooo ; also E. 
African state (sometimes called uomaraland) S. of 
Abyssinia, cap. Donga. 

Kafirarlai extensive dist. of C»e Colony. S. Africa, 
comprising Griqualand East. Tempoland. Transkei, 
and Pondoland; area 18.310 sq.m. ; p. 700,000(13,000 
whites). 

Kafirlatan, tractcX country between Chitral and Afghan 
terr., S. of the Hindu Kush, peopled by (abt. 690,000) 
Kaflirs. mainly of the Siali Posh (or blacK*robed) tribe. 

Kagalnlk, /. in prov. of the Don Cossacks, S. E. Russia, 
nr. Rostov ; inipt. fairs, and trade in horses, cattle, 
and fish ; p. 15,000. [tr. ; p. 52,400. 

Kacoahlmiu at S. end of Kiii-siu UK, Japan; gt. 

Kafilur, orBilaspur, oaXxvo state India, in the Punjab, 
on the lower slopes ofthe Himalayas ; area 451 sq. m., 
p. 96,840: cap. Bilaspur, on R. Sutlej. (i.897< 

Kai^m, coast /. nr. Christchurch. New Zealand, p. 

Kai-rong, e. on Hoang Hole, Ho-nan, China, one of the 
most anc. cities in the empire ; p. 100,000. 

Xalkorua, A on coast of Hew ZcaUiifl (S. isL), 106 m. 
N.E. of Christchurch ; p. (dist ) 1.740. 

Kalra, or Kheda, Mst. ot the Gujarat div., Brit. India, 
area 1,609 sq. m., p. (greatly decreased by famine) 
7x5,500; cap. Kheda, t. 20 m. N.W. of Ahinedabad. 
p. 10,540. 

Kidrwan, holy r. of the Mohammedans, So m S S E. of 
Tunis, N. Africa; founded eirca 6jo; magnificent 
mosque ; p. (est.) 25,000. 

Kalaerlautern, mftg. A nr. Matmheim. Bavaria; gt. 


Kaluga» /rw. Middle Russ. ; mini, and industrl., tfea 
xx,942 sq. m., p. 3,000,000. ; ch. t., K., on R. Oka, p. 
60,430. [salt wks. : p. 8,4&. 

Kaiuaz, t. on R. Lomniexa. Galicia, Austria ; large 

Kalyan, s/t. Thana dist., Bombay Pres., India ; ^ 
tr. ; p. X3.<74. 

Kama, Jl. Russia (r,4oo m.) trlb. of R. Volga, which it 
joins S. of Kazak 

Kamalonbo, A. of Centl. Africa, trib. of the Congo; 
also native t. on banks of same, p. 6.000. 

Kaman, t. in Bhartpur state, Rajputana, India, nr. 
Muttra, p. 14,260. 

Kambar, A in Upper Sindh, India, p. 6,540. 

Kamchatka. (See Kamaehatka.) 

Kamenskaya, A on N. Donets R., Don Prov., Russia, 
in colliery dist. ; p. 2S«<ioa [cloth monuf., p. 8.347. 

Kamenz, A on Black Elster R., nr. Dresden, Saxony, 

Kamerun. (See Cameroon.) 

Kamleniec, or Kameneta PtMoUk, A In FodollagovL 
. ^ Indust.; 


longing to Graliain Land. 

Kaiser Wilhelm's Land, German jfrotecA New Guinea, 
area 72,000 sq. m , p 120.000 
Kaltangata, A nr. Dunedin. N. Zealand, p. (dist.) 1.645. 
Kalacb, Cossack A on R. Don, S E. Russia ; gt. tr. 

res. : p. (much increased by visitors m bummer) 9,680. 
Kalafat, A on R.Danulie,opp.Widin,KQum.iiu.'i,p. 4,702 
Kalahandl, or Karond, feudal j/arir Cent. Prov., India; 
area 3.74^sq. m.. p. 338,460. 

Kalahari Desert, infertile tract (alt. 3.700 ft ) of 
S. Centl. Africa, between the Orange K. and the 
Zambesi ; area 200,000 sq. m. ; inhabited chiefly by 
Bushmen and mainiy comprised in Bechuanalanu 
Protectorate. 

Kalahasti. A m N. Arcot dist., Madras Pres., India. 

р. 10,140, Imdiibtry, o1i\ e oil export ; p T5.46a 

KaJamata, A in the Morca, Greece, nr. bjiarm . silk 
Kalamazoo, c^. K. co. on K. R. (200 m. long), 

Michigan U.S. A. ; nianuf., college ; p 39,437- 
Kalamito Bay, Black Sea, W. cst Crimc.s. 

Kalat, cap. Baluchistan; fortifd.; alt. 6,780 ft.: p. 8,250. 
Kalbe, A on R. Saalc, Prussn. Saxony, p. 0,460, 
Kaldenkirchen, t. nr. Kenipsen, Khcnisb Prn^„ p.3,760. 
Kale Water, R. co. Roxburgh, Scotl. (20 ni ) tnfi. nt R. 

Teviot. [large tr. in tea ; p. 71,800. 

Kalgan, fort. A inPechili, China, nr. the (»re.it Wall; 
KaJgoorlie, t. nr. Coolgardie, in gold-field dist., W. 
Australia ; p. (dist.) 15,000. 

Kahsz, govt. Russn. Pol.tnd., ading. Prussia; agr., 

с. ittle breedg. ; ch. A K., in tl>e valley of the Prosna ; 
linen factories ; p. 22,600. 

Kalitvenzkaya, Cossack A in prov. of the Don, 
Russia; stone quarries; p. 21.470. 

Kalk, A in the Rhine prov., PnisSia, adjng Cologne ; 

iron and chem. wks. ; p. 23,753. 

Kalmar, fort. c. on the Baltic cst. of K. dist., Sweden, 
. Cland UK, p. xa.384. 

Kalmaran Isl. (Brit.) in Red S., Arabia, nr. I^ohcia. 
Kalmyk, or Kalmick Steppe, reservatn. Kalmucks 
in w. Caucasia; area 36,900 sq. m., p. over 100,000: 
fishery and cattlc'rcarmk [India, p. 11,34* 

Kalna, A on Bhagirathi. R., Bardivan dist., Bengal, 
KaJpi, or Calper, mftg., and tr. /. in Jalaun dist, N.W. 
Prov., India on R. Jfumna, p. X4«6oo. 


of Russ., nr. Austn. frontier; thriving 

0.38.970. « [Russ., p. 17,845. 

Kamishln, mftg. A on R. Volga, Saratov govt.. 
Kamloops, tr. port Brit. Columbia, on Penny's R.. pi. 
((list.) 2,86a 

Kanmitz, A nr. Leitmeritz, Bohemia, p. 4,943. 
Kamouraska, A cap. K. co., Quebec, Canada, on R 
St. Lawrence, p. 2,104. [prov., p. 19,263. 

Kampen, mftg. A on R. Yssel, Holland, Oveiy^el 
Kamrup, dist. in Brahmaputra vail, div., Assam, Brit 
India ; area 3.660 sq. m„ p. 589,500 (decreaskl by 
fever) ; cap. Gauhati. 

Kamschatka, on N.E. Asia, pt of Russ., govt. 
Primorsk ; area 465,637 sq. in, ; intns. with volcanoes 

t Kluchev^ia, alt. 16,51a ft.) ; much mineral wealth, 
isheries on coast, climate cold, wet and f<wy ; cap. 
Petroi>aulov(*ski, on £. cst., good roadstead ; p. 6,343. 
Kamthi, or Kompti, A in Nagpur dist., CentK Prov. 
India, on R. Kanlian, nr Nagpur c., Hdqrs. of miL 
dibt. and busy tr. cent., p. 45t4o<>' 

Kamyshin, dist. tr. A on K. Volga, Saratoif govt., 
Kitsbta, p. 19,408. [nr. Yokolmma, p. 4,337. 

Kaiiagania. treaty pA of Japan on Tokio Bay, japan, 
Kanara, or Canara, N. and S.. dtsts. of Bnt. India. 


3,902 sq. m., p. (increasing) z,aoo,ocx>. 

Kuaqj, anc. c. nr. R. Ganges, Fnrukhabad dist., 
India, N.W. Prov; shrine or Rajah Jaipal and mag. 
mosque, p. 17,400. 

Kanazava, t, prov. Kaga, Nippon isl., Japan; 
thnvg. irid. andgC. tr., p. 112,00a 

Kanduar, prov. 5 . Afghanistan, mtns , p. ov(»r 14 
mill. ; cap. K. c. (largest in A. and former st. of gov.), 
alt. 3,400 ft. 370 m. ftom Herat on N.W., p. 30,000, 
Candalaksha, viA on G. of K., Finland, N. Russ., 

KSkJy? r. nr. centre of Ceylon, very beautiful, his- 
torical, and prosperous; many fine temples and 
tombs of K. kings, formerly the cap , i>. 27,400. 
Infertile dist., p 378,644, Brit, autli. established, 1815. 

Kane, tor.. McKeaiice co., Penn., U.S.A., nat. gas 
r^n., p. 8,64a [p. 6,2^ 

Kaneff, or Kanieff, A on the R. Dniroer, KietT govt.» 

Kanem, dist of Soudan, bordng. cm L. Chad. 

Kangaroo IbI., oft cst. of S. Australia, area 1.970 sq. 
m., p. 4.600. 

Kangovar, sm. dist. Persia, betwn. Kermnnshah and 
Haniadan, chf. t. K., p. 3,300. 

Kangra, dtsA, Jullundur div., Punjab, Brit India, 
area 9,574 sq. in., p. 770,408; tea cuftvtn.; cap. K. (or 
Naearkot), p. 5,340. 

Kcuilw, industrl. A on R. Theiss, co. Bacs. Hungary, 
p. 14^ ; also Nagy (or Great) Kanisa, mkt t In 
the Tians*Danubn. co. of Zala, Hungary, ]). ai, 30 a 

Kankakee R., Indiana and Illinois, U.S.A., trib. 
(230 111.) of Des Plaines R. ; also t. on same in Illinois, 

Kanny. (See Kanaq).) [p. 15, 40a 

Kano, A of Sokotu, Soudan ; cloth-dyeing ; p. sanoo. 

Kansas, state W. of Missouri R., U.S.A., area 82,060 
sq. m., called the “Sunflower State"; cattle-raising 
and fattening, p z.700,000 ; cap. Topeka. 

Kansas City, Jackson co., Missouri, U.S.A. ; great 
live-stock mart, p. 350,000; adjoins Kansas City* 
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Wyandotte ca, Kansas, meat-packinK centre, p. 
88,33X. fp. 8,646. 

giMiA, Ross, t Yeniseisk, E. Siberia. <Mi the Kan R., 
Kan-Su, most N.W. ptw. China, area 360,588 sq. m., 

р. 4,500,000: cap. Lan-Tchou. 

Kanturk.mktr.ln CO. Cork, Ireland, p. 1,850. 
Kanum, e. of Little Tibet on the upper Sutlej R.. 

Kapadwap/^ fort. t. Kaira dist, Bombay Pri%, Ind^; 
Kmposwmr, industrL r. in wheat.gTOWing (list. Light 
CO., nr. Adelaide, S. Australia, p. 3.463. 

Kapurthala, nat s/aie in the Punjab, India, area 
5^ sq. m., p. 3x6.143 ;]cap. K. ; t nr. K. Deas. p. 18.400. 
Karachev, old t in govt. Orel, Russ. ; hemp factories 
and oUworks, p. 16,400. 

Karachi, or Kunachee, s/t. e. Sindh prov., Bombay, 
Brit. India, on the Indus delta ; deriving trade, p. 
130 , 000 ; cap. K. dist, area 14,183 set m., p. 614.000, 
Karak, islet usm. round) in Persian G., free haven. 
Karakorum Mtna., separating E. Turkestan from 
Kashmir, highest pk. Dapsi^ (38.378 ft.); also name 
of two anc. cities m Mongolia. 

Kara Sea, E. of Nova Zcmbla m Arctic Ocean. 
Karategiit country in Pamir plateau. Asia, area 
8,sposq. nu, p. (about) 100,000; also R. Central Asia, 
trib. of UpTOr Amu Daria. 

Karauli, or Kerowee, nat steUe Rajputana agency, 
' lia, area 1,339 sq. m., p. 157.049: cap. K., t., p. 
.^jooL [Burma, area (approx.) 3,500 sq. in. 

Karen-Nt countiy of the Red Karem feudatory to 
Karlstadt t. on R. K.. Croatia, nr. Egypt, the anc. 
Thebes, rumod Temples. 

Kamal, dist. in Delhi div., Punjab. India ; area 2.440 
sq. m., u. 695,^; cap. K.. t <iir. Juuina R., cotton 
manuf., norse fairs { ^ S3,5oa 
Kamul. or Kamool, aist. in Madras Pres., India, area 
7 5x4 sq. m., p. 87S680 j cap. K., t at confluence of 
Tungabiiadra and Hundrl K's., p. 36,745. 
Karulmenthal, t. suburban to Prague, Bohemia, 
Austria ; manuf., p. 33,086. [Colony, S. Africa. 
Karoos, extensive jl>laius between mtn. ranges, Cape 
Kara, fort, c, on the ArpaTchai, Asiatic Russia, uken 
from the Turks, p. 30,540. 

Kasanlik, t. nr. Adrianoule, E. Roumella, captured, 
at the surrender of the Shipka Pass in 1878, from the 
Turks ; famous for attar of roses ; p. (about) 30,000. 
Kaachau, or Kositxe, c. Hungarj', on the Iloniad R. ; 

commercial centre. Gothic catiiedral ; p. 38,657. 
Kashan, prov. Persia, between Isfahan and Kum ; cap. 

с. In the plains, exporting silk and rosewater, p. 30,000. 
Kashgar, commercial c. of Chinese Turkestan, p. 

80,000 ; also R. flowing 500 ni. in F, Turkestan to die 
Yarkand 

Kashmir, Indian nat. state, (See Cashmere.) 

famous vil, nr. Garaknpur, India ; Buddhistic 


Kadmov, t. in govt. Kazan, Russia, p. 16.433. 

Kaasala, t. nr. Atbara R., Soudan, p 7.260. 
Kastamunl, or Costombone, t. on Kara-Su, Asia 
Minor, cap. of Turkish vilayet same name ; great 
commercial centre, p. 40,000. it. 

Katahdln, mtn. nr. Augusta, Maine, U.S.A., alt. 
Katangm, mining dist. S. Centrl. Africa, betwn. 

Kamalombo and Luapala R.'s. 

Katha, dist. Upper Burma, rich in minerals ; area 7,000 
>q. m., p. 180,000 ; hdqrs. of dist. ; cap. Katha ; p. 

kt£iawar, or Kattywar, penin. within the Gujarat 
div. of Bombay, India ; area 33,300 sq. m.,p. 3,000,000 ; 
suffered in famine of sBgg-i^oo. 

Kathlaxnha, or Quathlamba, mtn. range in Cape CoL, 
S. Africa, called also the Drakeusbum (y. v.) r8,76a 
Katoomba, mining t. nr. Sydney, N.S.W., p. (or dist.) 
Katrine, Loch, S.w. Ferthsh., Scotl. on R. Tcith,8 m. 
long; principal source of Glasgow water supply: 
beautiful scenery. 

Kattowltz, t. in Prussia, prov. Silesie ; ironwks. and 
colly, dist. : p. 35,600. 

"■ * .indur' ' ‘ 


Kaukauna, industrl. t. nr.Lake Winnebago, Wisconsin. 

U.S.A., p. 7 , 634 < [ 5 .^ 5 < 

Kaenai, one of the Sandwich Isisi., area 543 sq. ni., p. 
Kavala, or Cavalla, t. in Turkey, on B. of Kavala ; 
great tobacco preparing and experting centre; p. 


Kawakawa. mining t. New Zealand, (nth. IsL) on 
Hokianga R., p, 3,780. [xK56d. 

Kayalpatnam, f. nr. Tuticorin, Madras Pres.. India, p. 
Kazan, £ovt. Middle Russia, at confi, of Vol^ a nd 
Kama; area 34,601 sq. m., p. 3,750,000: mainly agr., 
cap. K. (p. 140,000). impt. ,tr. centre for £. Russ., 
Turkestan, Bokliara, and Peiw ; soap and candle 
factories* [30,000, 

Kazvin, t, in Irak>AJemi, Persia ; good transit tr. ; p. 
^ady, t. nr. Armagh, Ireland, p. i,s4a [p. 5.8^ 
Kearney, industrl. vil. Buffalo co., Nebraska, U.S. A., 
Kearsage, nidtg. t. nr. Bolton, Lancs., Eng., p. 9,500. 
Kecskemet, mriving industrL t, nr. BucUpe&th, 
Hungary, p. 63.00a 

Keczel, vil. W. of Pesth, Huiigaiy, p. 6,436. 
Kedasnath, place of pilgrimage, Carwhal dist., India ; 

famous temple. [cap. K., t., p. 6.080. 

Kediri, prov. m Java on S. coast, p. nearly z,ooo,ooo ; 
Kedoe, or Kedu, Dutclusettlement nr. centre of Java. 

cap. Megalung. [p. 1,349. 

Keeie, /nr. nr. Ncwcastle>under-Lyne, Stans, Exm., 
Keeling Isla., called alsc Cocos and Cocos K. Isis., 
coral grp. in Indian Oc., included in Straits Settle- 
ments gnrt. 

Keen, Mt., nr. Ballater, in co.'s Forfar and Aberdeen, 
Scotl . dlt. 3.077 ft. |y.S.A., p. 10,4^. 

Keene, mftg. c. m Chester co.. New Hampshire, 
Keeper, m/u. in co. Tipperary, nr. Newport, Ireland, 
alt. 3.265 ft. [York, U.S.A., p. 3.843. 

Keeseville, vil. on Au Sable R., Clinton co., New 
Keewatin. dist. Canada, N. of Manitoba, area 445,000 
sq. m., chiefly '* barren lands." 

Kewgorth, t. on R. Soar, nr. Loughborough, 
Leicestersh., Eng., p. 2.764. 

Kehl, t. on R. Rhine, uaden. opp. Strasburg, p. 3^500. 
Keighley, mftg. t, nr. Bradford, W.R. Yorks, £ng., 
p. 43*496. [agr. dist., p. 4.49^ 

Keith, t. on R. Isla, Banff, Scotl., mftg. indust, m 
Kelat, or KheJat, ra/* of Brit. Baluchistan, p. 14,300. 
Kells, mkt /. on R. Blackwater. co. Meath, Ireland, 
Kelly’s Isle, m L. Erne, Ohio, U.S.A. [p. 2,833. 
Kelso, t, on R. Tweed, co. Roxburgh, Scotl. ; fishing 
tackle niakuig ; p. 3,983. [l)ardeu by French, 1884. 
Kelung, treaty port on N. coast of Formosa, bom- 
Kelvin, A. of Scotl., flows (sz m.) 9 ;W. to the Clyde at 
Particle. [(dist.) i,s6o. 

Kemble, Jfar. in Wilts, Eng., nr. Malmesbutv, p. 
Kempen, industrl /. nr. Hrilisz, Posen, Prussia, p. 
6,s3o, also mftg. t. m Rhenish Pruss., nr. Dussel- 
dorf, p. 6.47a [export ; p. 3,483. 

Kempsley, j/t N.S.W., cm R, Macleay; gram 
Kempton, t. T^siuania, 39 in. N. Hobart, p. (dist.) 

3*>M> [1,846. 

Kemsing, tvV. Kent, F.ng., nr. Sevenoaks, p. (dist.) 
Ken, orKayan, Jl.of India, N.W. prov., flows (330m.) 
to thejuiiuia; also R. of Scotl, co. Kirkcudbright; 
trtb. (38 ni.) of R. Dee. 

Kendal, (or Kirkby Kendal, mkt. t on L. Winder- 
mere, CO. Westmorland, Eng., p. 14.033. 

Kendallville, c. Noble co., Indiana, U.S. A., p. 4,360. 
Kenderes, t. nr. St. Miklos, T6r6k, Hungary', p. 5.093. 
Kendrapara, t. 111 Cuttack dist., Orissa, India, p. 

z6.8oa [i5>4oo. 

Keneh^. tr. centre. Upper Egypt, on R. Nile, p. 
Keng Tung, Shan state, Burma ; area 13,000 sq. m., 
p. I^t.) 170,000; cap. K., p. 10,000. 

Kenia, or Kenya, mtu. in Brit. £. Africa, alt 18,300 ft. 
Kenilworth, mkt. t. nr. Leamington, Warwicksh., 
Eng. ; rumed castle ; p. 5J776. 

Kenley, par. and res. dtst. Surrey, Eng., p. 1,307. 
Kenmare,! t. on K. Blackwater, co. Kerry, Ireland, 
p. i,s8o; Kenmare R., or B. (a8 m.). inlet of Kerry 
coast, Ireland. [from Loch Tay. 

Kenmore, vil. Perthsh.. Scotl, at efflux of R. Tay 
Keimebec, R. Maine, U.S. A., flows (200 m.) from 
Moosehcad L. to the Atlantic. 

Kcnnett R., Wilts and Bucks, Eng., trib. (44 m.) of R. 

Tlianics. [Laniboth, p. 48,619. 

KenningtoA. S. sudurfi, London, Eng., pt. of bor. of 
Kenosha, iiittg. t. cajp. of K. co.. Wisconsin, U.S. A , 


« on W. shore of L. hlichigan, 
Kensal Green, cccl. dist. Mir ' 


Eng., p. ii,4te. 
Kenaal Rise, 


3X.37X. 

;, subn. to London, 


res. sud. of London. Eng., p. 5,8(0. 
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Kenaal Town, eccL iKsC. IV. London, Eng. ; residl., 

p. TOk6a5. 

Kensington, pari, bor, of W. T^ondon, Eng. t mainly 
residl.. rontns. K. Palace and Gardens, p. 172,402. 
Kent, J?. Westmorland, Hng., flows 20 m. past Kendal, 
to Morecamtie B. ; also maritime co. of S £. Eng ; 
area x.sss sq. m.. p. 1,045,661 ; agr.. stock raising, 
hop and cherry growing. [Eng., p. 52,400. 

Kentish Town, residl. industrl. tfist. N.W. London, 
Kenton, vtV. on Scioto R., Hardin co., Ohio, U.S A. 

p. 7,800. T650 ft long. 

Kent’s Caverm Iwine caw nr. Torquay, Devon. Eng.. 
Kentucky, £. Ccntl. st. in the Mississippi basin, U.S. A ; 
area ^,400 sq. m., p. 2,290.000; agr.. mining and 
manuf. ; cap. rr.'inkfort ; large c. l.,nuisville. at falls 
of Ohio. Kentucky R. flows (^so ni ) from the Csnibrr- 
land Mtns. to the Ohio. [Mississippi R., p. 15.000. 
Keokuk, industrl c. cap. Lee co., Iow.i. U..S-A ,011 the 
Kerak (the anc. Kir-Harcscth) / in fertile dist Svnan 
vilayet, Asiatic Turkey ; castle of the Crusaders, 
p. 7,800, 

Kerang, t. on London K , Victoria, p (dlst ) 1.864 
Kerosund, t. in Trebizond vilayet, Asia Minor (the 
anc. Phamacia) ; Ryziintinc fortress, |i 9,50a. 
Kerbela, /. in Baghdad viLiyel, .Asiatic Turkey, a place 
of pilgrimage, the sacred c. of the .Sihites, p. 65,000 
Ker^uellen Land, or Desolation Isl. (oo in. longl, an 
uninhabited isi. in the Suiitliem Ocn , claimed by 
France. 

Kerkenna Isis., grp. in G of Cabrs, E. of Tunis 
Kerkuk. in Mosul vilayet, A‘>iatic Turkey, mart for 
Arab liorses, p. zo,ooo 

Kermadec Isis., grp (Brit.) in S. Pacific Oc. 

Kerman, of Persia, on P G ; area 9.652 sq. m., 
p. 600.000: cap. Kerman Ghirdjan, p. 30,000. 
Kermanshah, ^rov of Persia, o of Kurdistan. 

p. 400.000; cap. K.. p. 35,000. [p 15.000. 

Kermuk, t. on L. Ciiad, C**ntl Africa ; tr centre, 
Kerry, maritime co. Ireland, prov IVIunstcr: area 
t,8i6 sq.'m., p (decreasing) 159. cap Tr.ilec. 
Kertch,j/A on K. Strait, govt Taurida, Russ ; mineral 
baths, wheat exfiort. p. 30.634 
Kesteven. eftv. of Lincoln co., Eng . embracing Stam- 
ford ana Sleafor^ (y v ). 

Keswick, mkt. t nr. L Denventwator, Penrith div., 
Cumberland, Eng., on R, Greta. ]) 4,40^ 

Ketetao, or Kesho, also called Hanoi, coinincrri c. on 
R. Sang Roi, Tonqum ; gt. mart for lacquered ware, 
silks, etc., occtipieci by the Frencli in i88.<, p 5o,oua 
Retchum, /. Idaho, U.S.A., p, 4,847. 

Kettering, A (mkt. and mftg.) co. Northants, Eng., 
p. 39.976. 

Kew, par. on R. Thames, Surrey, Eng., opp. Brent- 
ford ; contains K ew Gardens ami Roypl Observatory, 
p. (dist.) 4,864; also township near Melbourne, 
Victoria, p, 6,243 


Kewanee, t. in Henry co., Illinois, U S.A., p. 3.406. 
Kewaunaw Bay, Michigan, U.S A., inlet nf L. 
Superior: K. Point, promontory on same, copper 


mining dist. 

Key, or Ke Isis., group W. of A'u Tsis., in M.ilay 
Arch., total p. 18,000. [Jersey. U S A., p. 4.837. 
Kcypoit, t. on Kantan Bay, Monmouth co.. New 
Keyser, vi/, on New Creek, Mineral co., W. Virginia, 
U.S. A., p. 2.468. [(dist.) 3.863. 

Keystone, stn. N.W. Indian territon', U.S. A., p. 
Key Wen, cap. Munrn co , Florida, U.S.A., on sin. 
Id. same name; naval stn. and cigar factories; p. 
T7.ooa 

Khabarovek. cap. c. Amur regn. Asiatic Russ., and of 
Khabarovsic div., ol same ; unpt. mil. centre ; cathe- 
dral ; p. 31 , 000 . 

Khalbar, or Khyber, difficult mtn./arj betw ..sn the 
Puniab and Afghanistan, commanding route from 
Pesnawur to Kalnil, traversed by Alexander the 
Great and by two Brit, expeditions. 

Khaltagarh, nat st. CliatLsgarh div,. Cent. Prov.. 
India, area 940 sq. m.. p. (decrease^ by famine) 
of R^ah, K., t., p. cSio. 

Khaupur, nat. st. Sindh prov., Bombay. India, area 
6,109 sq. m., p. soo.000 ; cap. K., t., on canal nr. IS. 
Indus ; p. 6,330. 

Khamgaon, t. in Akola dist., Berar, India, p. zc855. 
•r, /rw. Persia, Wween Kazvin and Tabris. 


Khandesh, dist. Deccan div., Bombay. India ; area 
10,907 sq. m,. p. z,5oo,ooo;-cap. Dhuha. 

Khandiva, t. in Niniar dist. Cent. Prov., India ; Jain 
and other temples ; gd. tr. ; p. z6,Qoa [zo,ooa 

Khar. sm. fertile prvv, Persia ; the anc. Choara ; p. 
Kharkoff, aj^t. of Little Russia, in basin of R.'s Don 
and Dnieper; area 3x,04z sq. in. ; mainly agr. ; cap. 
K.. gt. c. on R. Donets ; university, cathedral, impt. 
com. and ind. ; p. 200,000. 

Kharput, in Memuret-el-Aziz vilayet^ Asia Minor; 

old castle, Armenian atrocities, T895 : P- 00,000. 
Khartoum, cap. of Anglo-EgyptUn Soudan, at union 
of White and Blue Nile ; p. 20,000; the Sirdar's palace 
and tlie Gordon College are aiiout a mile N.E. of this, 
and the latter stands where Gordon fell in 1885. City 
taken from the Malidists by Lord Kitchener in Z898. 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills, ditt. in Assam, Bnt. India ; 

area 6.041 sq. in. ; p. 190.420. Hdqrs.. Shillong. 
Khatmandu, cap. of Ncnaul kingdom, on R. vishnu- 
mati ; picturesque architecture; anc. carved wood- 
work ; great trade ; p. lest.) 50,00a 
Khelat.-(See Kelat.) 

Khcri, dist. m Lucknow div , Oudh, Brit. India, area 
2.965 sq. in., p. 905,864, Admin, hdqrs., Lakhiinpur, 
nr. Klieri t., p. 8,673. 

Kherson, gtnu. s \V Russia, Black Sea cst., area 
-■7,523 ^‘q• m , p. 3.500,000. Prolific gram-growing 
dist , cap K., c., p. 75,(X>a Ch. t., Odessa (^ v.). 
Khingan, Gt. and Little, iiitn. ranges, Mongolia and 
M.-liichuria, separ.iting the plateau from the plains. 
Khiva, formerly a kimrdoni of Cent. Asia, now 
Khanate under Kiissitii x.tssalage, occupying tlie 
delta of tile Ainu D.ina. Area 23.316 sq in , j/. 
Boo.roo; K . c. (fortified), 235 m W. of Lokhan 
p 1^,000 _ I centre } p, 30,oo« 

Khojend, t on Sir Dariii, Russ , Turkestan , impt tr. 
Khokand, dist t pro\, Fergliana, Kiiss tent. Asu ; 
'ontains p.'il.neof the old Kh.nis ; exports sillc .'iiul 
cotton , p 85.0 h.) [2o,Ofyj. 

Kholm, t, m Russ. I’ol.nd, nr. Lublin, good tr, p 
Khorassau, great I’ersia, h of Khi\a, and W. of 
Afghanistan, arc.'! 105,236 sq ni , j). 1,000,000; cap, 
Meshed (y f.) 

Khulna, d/st Prosidemy div,, nong.al, Bnt India; 
area z.077 sq. m , p 1.25 , o«>j ; cap. Khulna, on R. 
Bhairab; good ir , n. 9,4(0. 

Khurja, t in Bulandshalir dist. N.W. Piox , India; 

..1 ri\e tr, oeiilii. , new lam temple • p. .to.-j'x) 
Khuzistan, or Ar^bistan, fertile pnnf. of Persia, .it 
head of P. Gulf, area 39,010 sc; in , the anc Susidiia ; 
rhf t Sinister. 

Ki.'khta, t. on Cliuicse front.erof S Sib'’na, p 6,427 
Kiaiig-Si, inl.nul pton Llmi.i, S of the Yanu-t .e 
Ktang, aiua (^,593 sq m., p 26,500,000, caji Kaii- 
Gliaii^ 

Kiang-Su, maritime /ror Clnna, exports much silk, 
area 44,500 s*j m , p (esL) vz.ooh.fxxi , c,ip. Nan-King. 
Kiania, t. in Jturnii kingduin, W. Africa, p. (cst.) 
40.000; also sj)t. N.S.U^, 92 m. S. ol .Sydney, p. 
(ilisl.) 8,747. iriima. 

Kiaochow, inlet on S. side of Shantung Peninsula, 
Kicking Horse Pass, over the Rocky Mtns., Bnt 
('oUniibia. tp 24.333 

Kidderminster, carpet mftg /. in Worcestersli., Eng., 
Kidsgrove, mftg A in Statfnrdsli , Fng , p 9,013. 

Kiel, sM. Schleswig- Holbtein, Pruss., Germany’s clif. 
na/at pc rt on tlie Baltic, shipbkig. and allied indus- 
tries, p. 212, (XX> 

Kielce, govt, in S \V. Russian Poland, mini, and agr.. 
area 3,896 sq. in., p. 650,000 ; cap. K., t., factories, 

]i. 30,ojo. 

Kiev, g^ovt. of Little Russia, rich in miner.tls, area 
19,600 sq. m , p. 4 . 5110 , 000 , ngr. and mftg. industries ; 
uip. K., c. on the Dnieper, sugar tr., p. 250.000. 
Kilbarchon, A nr. Glasgow. Kcnfrew^i., Scotl., 
industrl., p. 3,ocx). 

Kilbride, E„ A E. I.aiiark. Scotl., p. z,342. 

Kilbride, W., A nr. Ardrossan, Ayrshire, Scotl., 
n. 1,631. [industrl. 

KUburn, N.W. suburb of London, Eng., residl. and 
Kildare, inld. co. Leinster prov., Ireland, area 654 
St], m., p. (mcreasing) 66,4^ ; also inkt. t., cap. or 
foregoing co.. p. z,t 74. Close by is the famous race* 
course, the Curragli of Kildare (y.v.). 
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Kilimanjaro, min., volcanic E. Africa, highest pk. in 
the cont, alt. 19.700 ft. 

Killndrta, sinL t. on S. cst. Asia Minor, the anc. 
Kelenderio. p. 3.4^0. 

Kilkee, •wat.'pt. co. Clare, Ireland, p. 1.600. 

Kilkeel, spt. and fishery t. co. Down, Ireland, p. 1.456. 
Kilkenny, inland co. Leinster prov., Ireland area 
796 sq. m., p. (decreasing) 74.831 ; cap. K., t. on R., 
Nore, p. 10,513. [cst., Ireland. 

Kilkleran Bay, large and intricate on Galway 

Killala, spt. on K. Bay, co Miuo, Ireland, p. 780. 
Killarloe, on K. Shannon, co. Clare, Ireland, p. i.too. 
Killamey, industrl. t. in co. Kerry. Ireland, p. 6,430. 
Killamey, Lakes of. Lower, MKidle, and Upper, all 
celebrated for their beauty ; attractive tourist resorts. 
Killaiy Harbour,iM/e/ between co.'s Galway and Mayo, 
Ireland. [nr. Blair Athole. 

Killiecrankle Pass of, Pertlish., .Scotl., on K. Garry, 
Kilim, picturesriue vi/. at head of Locli Tay. Perthsli., 
ScotL [co. Vermont, U.S.A . alt. 4,s2r ft. 

Killington Peak, one of the Greent mins., Rutland 
Kilmunham, W. suburb of Dublin, Ireland. 
Kilmalcolm, hydropathic resort on Gryfe Water, 
Renfrewsli., Scotl., p. i.t7ou 
K ilmarnock, ry. centre ana bur^'h of the Kilmarnock 
grp. on K. Water, Ayrsh., ScotL, carpet factories, 
textile and ironworks p. 34.729. 

Ailmore, /. nr. Melbourne. Victoria, p. (dist.), 3.473. 
Kilpatrick, Old, or West, vtL on K. Clyde, Duiiiuar* 
tonsil, Scotl., ji. 1.236. 

Kilrush, spt. S.W. Clare, on R. Shrinnon, Ireland. 

p. 3,800. [quarries, p. 8,106. 

Kilsyth, bur/rh of Stirlingsh., Scotl,, wliinstone 
Kilwa, or Quilva, harbr.. Germ. E. Africa, [p. 4.945* 
Kilwinning, t. on K. Garnock, N. Ayrsh., Scotl, 
Kimberley, t. on Vaal R., Cape Colony, S. Africa, 
centre ot Griqualand West, diamond mining dist., 
p. 35.000 : also mdustrl. suburb of Nottingham, Eng., 
p* 5,460; also guld-fleld dist. r* West Australia; and 
sin. t.'s in S. Australia am! Queensland. 

Kincardine, or the Mearna, E maritime co. Scotl., 
between Forfar and Abcrd. .1: nrcii 383 sq. m ; 
agr. and fisliing; p. 41,007. co t. Sum 'haven. 

Kinder Scout, or The Peak, tntn. m N. Derhysh. 

Eng., alt., s,o8o ft. romAvon, p. 1,226. 

Kincton, iiikt. /. in Warwick.<ih., Eng., nr .Stratford* 
King Gorge's Sound, West Au..iraiia ; fine harbr. 

and bay, nr. Albany. [ca' *v Krp-, P* t.549* 

Kingborn, bto^h. Fife ra. Scotl., one of the Kirk* 
King'IsI, Behring S'’’^ U S.A, possf.ssion ; also 
isl at ent. Bas!»'s Straits, TasiiMnia : also one of sm. 
French grp. 111 Low Arcli., *5 "acific. 

Kingman, industrl. r. in Kuign.^nco . Karsas, '7.G.A., 

K^gsl>i^'dge, mkt. t on IV-on cst , nr Exeter, ^ng?i 
Kingsbury, par. on K. Tame, Warwicksh, Fng„ 
p. 82t. [p. 3<304. 

Kingsclere, mkt. t. iir. Basingstoke, Hants, Eng.. 
King’s County, Prvu. Leinster. Ireland; area 
772 sq. m. ; much marshy ..uk' includuig B'-'g of 
Allen), also barren uplands (Sueve lllcKim and other 
intns.); p. 56.769 (decreasing) ; co. t. TuHaniore. 
King's Langley, t. nr. Bcrkliainpscea 1, Herts, Eng., 
p. 1,5801. lOusr ; p. 20.205, 

King's E^n, bor. and spt. Norfolk, Eng. on R. 
Klngf's ML, ridge in N. ami S. Carolu U.S.A., 
spur of the Blue Ridge, highest pk. Mt. Crowder; 
alt. 3.000 ft. [tersh., Eng., nr. Bimingham p. 81,163. 
Klng^ Norton (with Northfield), industrl t. Wurces- 
King’s River, California, U.S.A., iiuws from Sierra 
Nevada to L. Tulare. 

Kingston, c. Frontenne co. Ontario, Canada, on L., 
O., old fort and thriving port, p. i8,5cx}; also cap. 
Ulster co., New York, U.S.A.. on K. Hudson, 
tobacco inanuf. ; p. 25,000 ; also cap. Jamaica, 
p. 40,000, disastrous eartliquake, Jan. 1907, nearly 
a, 000 lives lost ; also t. in St. Vincent, Brit. w. Indies, 
p. 6,300 ; also smaller t.'s in Victoria S. Australia, 
Tasmania, New Zealand, New Brunswick, and many 
of the UVS.A. 

Kingston-on-Thames, re-sidentl. and mkt. t. of Surrey, 
Eng., on K. Thames, la in. W. of London Brid^, 
with Royal Park, mid fine scMcry ; p. 37,977. 
Klngston-upckii-Huu.— [See HuUj 


Kin^own, ^t. in co. Dublin, Ireland ; packet and 
fishy, station, and wat. pi. ; p. 17,227. [Z3i7t>5* 

Kingswood, dtst. nr. Bristol, co. Gloucester, Eng., p. 
KinK~Te-Cheng, c. of Kiang-se prov., China ; porce* 
lam manuf. ; p. (cst ) 500.000. [p. 1,819. 

Kington, mkt. t. co. Hereford, Eng. on R. Arrow, 
Kingussie. vU. on R. Spey, co. Inverness, ScotL 
King William Load, isl. of Franklin terr, Canada. 
King William's Town. t. on Buffalo R., Cape Colony, 
S. Africa, nr. E. London ; busy tr. centre ; p. 7,560. 
Kinl Balu, nun., alt. 3.684 ft.,ana L.of Brit N. Borneo. 
Kinnalrd Head, prom, with lightliouse, nr. Fraser- 
burgh. on N.E. Aberduensh. coast, Scotl. [729 ft. 
Kinnoull Hill, nr. K. Tay. £. of Pertli, Scot!., alt 
Kinross, Slid. mid. co. Scotl., iictween Fife and Perth ; 
area 87 sq. m. ; p. 7,08 ; contains Loch Leven, on 
whioli stands co. t., K,. p. 2,618. [land, p. 4,250. 
Kinsale, fishery t. on est. on R. Banduii, co. Cork, Ire- 
Kintore^ml. t. on K. Don, nr. Aberdeen, ScotL ; one 
of the Elgin Burgi.s, p. 8x8. 

Kintyre, pen. S. Argyllsh , Scotl. between Firth of 
Clyde and Atlantic, 40 ni lung by ix 111. wide at 
greatest ; southern pt., t!ie Mull of Kintyre. [3,371. 
Kinver, industrl. /. on K btour, co. Stafford, Eng., p. 
Kifilen. or Kj6len, rntn. range in Scandinavia, highest 
»t Mt Suiitcmia, 5,0^ ft. [(abt) 100,000. 

Klong Tchou, c. cap. Hainan Isl., N. coa.st, China; p. 
Kioto, c. m Hondo Isl., Japan, former cap. of the 
Empire; m.my thriving nianufs., anu much nat and 
artificial beauty ; p. 360.OUO (with subs. 600,000). 
Kippax, industrl. township nr. Pontefract, W. R. 

Yorks, Eng., p. 3,149. [2.478 ft 

Kippure Mt., co.'s Wicklow and Dublin, Ireland, alt 
Klratpur, coinmrcl. /. nr. fiijnaur, N W. Prov., India, 
p. 13.100. [Chemnitz, p, 7.130. 

Kirchberg, industrl. t. in Zwickau dist. Saxony, nr. 
Kirchdorf, /. nr. Epenes, Hungary, p. 3.984. (6,8^. 

Kirchheim, mftg. t. nr. Stuttgart, Wurtembeig. p. 
Kirghiz >Steppes, gt. plains and uplands N. or the 
Caspian and Aral Seas, inhabited uy the wandering 
Mongolian Tartar r.ice, numbering nearly 3,000,000. 
The K.S. admin, div, ot Asmtic K. lies S w. ot 
Siberia, area 755.793 ^M* [centre ; p. 12,000. 

Kiria, t. in Chinese Turkestan, nr. Khotang; trade 
Kirilov, t. Noigiirod govt. Russia, p. 3,579 
Kirin, prov. Maniliurin, S. of the Snngi'in R. and N. 
ofCoreaandthe Liaotung Peniii. .area iio,c)2osc^. in., 
P* 3.500,000, cap. Kirin-Uula, on K. bungan, p. 
T5o,»x)o. [Eng., p 3,410. 

Kirkburton, mftg. t. iir. Huddersfield, W.K. Yorks, 
Kirkby Lonstfale, mkt. f. on R Lune, Westmorland, 
Eng., p r.524 [Eng., p. i.9.,8. 

Kirkby Mooiside, mkt Aon R. Dove. N.R. Yorks, 
Kirkl^ Stephen, n.kt t. on R. Eden, Westmorland, 
1 ng . p. I .f>75- Ndpp'iip tr : P* 39.^'JC- 

Kirkcfiildy, spi A .nid burgh of co. Fife, Scotl. . gil. 
Kirkcudbright, niantime co of S.W. Scotl , abiitimg 
on Irish Sea and .Solway i'irth ; are.i 909 sq. m., 
chiefly agr , j* 38,363 co. t K. (one of the Dumfries 
Burgh':): p ax 9 i- P- .^• 703- 

Klrkham, mkt and mftg t nr Preston, LaiKashiie, 
Kirkheaton, industrl A nr Huddersfield, W.K. Yorks, 
hug., 2,t.ar. 

Kirkintilloch, iroii-fdg. bun.’^h on the Firth of Clyde 
canal, Dumbartoiish , Scotl , p 11,93s. 
Kirk-Killissch, A in .^d^l.-1nnplc• smiak, Europn. 

Turkey; many mosques, gd ir ; p i8.x)00. 

Kirkland, ~n/. on 1.. VVasliiiigton, Vv.isliington Terr., 
U S A., p. 3.897 [I'.ng . p (disi.), 4.649. 

Kirk Leaiham, A nr. GmslKxri.ugh m N K. \oTks, 
Kirk, Maiden, /irr. in Wigtuwnsh., Scotl, the most 
southerly pi in S.. p. 2.500. 

Kxrkstone Pass, iiiln. rd in Westmorland, Eng., nr. 
Amblesidc, between Ullsw liter .uid Windemiero 
Lakes. [p. 6,240, 

Kirksvdle, industrl Ain Adair co., Missouri, U.S.A. , 
Kirkwall, ht*eh (of the Wick group) on 1‘oninn.i isl, 
one of the Orkneys, oiT the Scottish c.st. ; i>. 3,810. 
Kirman, elevated A in Persia, cap. of prov. same 
name ; gt. tr. ; p 45.000. [p. 3.77^* 

Kirriemuir, bur^h of Forfar, Rrotl, linen taciones, 
Hlrton-in-Lindsi^, uikt. A m N.W. Lincolnsh., Eng., 
nr. Brigg, p. 1.8^. 

Kishangarh, nat. st. in the Kajputar.7 Agency, India ; 
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ana 874 sq. m.. p. BB,ooo (decreased nearly ene-third 
by femine) ; cw. K., flourishing tr., p. 15,900. 
Klweaer, t. in Bessarabia. Russia, nr. the Roumanian 
frontier ; gt. annual fair ; vineyards, distilleries, etc. ; 
p. 190,000. (to m. lo^. 

Rlebni, or Klshnla. isl. nr. entree, to Persian G., 
Klaaemee, R., Fiorioa, flows (90 m.) to L. Okeechobee. 
Kiialngen, tuat. pi. Bavana, on the Franconian Saale ; 
pop. spa (vis. by Z5f000 persons annually) ; res. 

IC&^ or Krishna, dist. N.E. Madras Pres., India ; 
area 8,397 sq. ni.. p. 9,950.000. Admin, hilqrs. 
Masulipatani, first Brit, settlement on the Coromandel 
cst. [Penn.. U.S.A.. p, 5,963. 

KlttiumlDf , bor. on Allig-hany R.. Armstrong- co., 
Klttatlniv Mtne., or Blue Mtns., range in Penn, and 
New Jerse)', U.S.A., a continuation of* the 
Appalachian system. 

Klttc^, t. (with naval dockyd.) on Fiscataqua R.. 

York co., Maine, U.S.A., p. 6,230. [p. 53 .cno* 

Khi'KianR, c. and treaty pt. on Yang>tse*,Kiaiig. Cliina; 
lUuiw Chow.— (See Kfong: Tchou.) 


55 m., area x,ioo sq. in. 

Kfsil<Arvad, /. in Russian Turkestin, £. of Caspian S., 
Kizil-lrmak, {or Red River), the largest A’, of Asia 
Minor, rising in the Kizil Dagh and flowing past 
Zaia to Sivas and (600 m.) to the Black Sea. 

Kizliar, fort. t. in Stravropol govt., Russia, nr. the 
Caspian S., in vineyard dist., p. 9.740. 

Klndno, mining t. nr. Prague, Huhemia, p. 19,100. 


Jp. 10,3IX 

F. of Caspian S., 


[by K. R. (275 III.) to Pacific, 
id Oregon, U.S. A., discharges 


KlndnOi mining t. nr. Prague, Huhemia, p. 19,100. 
Kltf enfurth, t. on R. Gian, cap. of Aiistri.in Duchy 
otCarinthia ; wliitedead, tobacco and silk factories ; 
p. 18,946. [by K. R. (375 III.) to Pacific. 

KUmatb, L. California and Oregon, U.b. A., discharges 
Klatta^, mftg. t. iir. Pilben, Boliemia, Austria, 

idauM^urg, or Kolosvnr, cap. of K. co., Tran^yl* 
vania, on R. Szamos ; seat of leanuiig and tr., gt. 
fairs, p. 35,000. 

Kfausthai, mining 1 . in Hanover. Fruss., in the Upper 
Hartz Mtns., p. 8,500. 

Xlondyke R., in N. W. Terr , Canada, trib. of Yukon, 
in gold-mine region, area 1,500 s<i. m. (Canal. 

Knapdale, <f»/. of co. Argyll, Scotl., S. of Cnnaii 
Knareaborough, mkt r.W.K. Yorks, ling , on K. Nidd; 

old castle, petrifying well ; p. s, 3T5 ip. 1,880. 

Knig hton, mkt. A in Kadnorsh., iVales, on K. Teme, 
Knightsbndge, ditf. between Hyde P.'irk and Ken- 
sington, p. (with Mayfair) 36,183 [(comml.) 33,400. 
Knin. mftg. A in Dalmatia, Au.strla, on R. Kerka, p. 
Knockmeledown Mtns., co.'s Waterford and Tip- 
perary, Ireland, higtiest pt. 2,609 ft. [2,7^1 

Knowlton, A in Uroine co , Quebec, Canada, p (dist.) 
KnoxvillCf c. cap. of Knox co.. Tennessee, U S.A. ; 
university and manuf., p. 37 , 4 ^>o ; •ili'O A m Marion 
CO., Iowa, U.S.A., p. 4,860 , also sml. t. in Illinois, 
U.S. A. (.leather factories, p. 5,760. 

Knutsford, mkt, A in Cheshire. Kng. ; cotton, worsted, 
KobdOfAin W Mongolia, China ; inipt. cattle tr, p. 

6,900 ; in stock-raising dist. same name. [p. 148,500. 
Kobe, A nr. Hingo, Japan, flourishing port; grc.at tr., 
Kodiak Isl., Alaska, separated from tlie peninsula by 
Shelikoff Strait. [p. 7,500. 

Koesfeld, A nr. Dortmund, Westphalia, Prussia ; castle, 
Kohat, atsl., Peshawur div., Puiiiab, India, ure«i 3,771 
sq. ni., p. 930 , 000 ; cap. K. (military t.), p 30,360. 
Koh-i-Baba Mtns., Afghanistan, spur of tiie Hindu 
Kush, highest pt. 17.640 ft. 

Kokomo, c. in an. re^on on Wild Cat R., Howard co.. 

Indiana. U.S. A., p. 13,940. [no outlet. 

Koko-Nor, salt L. Mongolia, China ; area 9,040 *. ^ ni., 
Kola,-/eHiW. N. Europe (Russ, terr.l, extension of 
Lapland; also fort. t. in same. Archangel govt. 
Kolaba, dlsl. in nat. State Mysore, India, area 9,845 
sq. m., p. 795,000 ; cap. K., t. 43 m, E. of Bangalore, 

p. 13,190. g 

Kolbn^i spi, in Pomerania, Pruss., near the Baltic 
shore ; wat. pi. with brine and mud baths, p. s9,4oa 
Rolding, mkt. V. Vejle co., Denmark ; good harbou! 
and tr., p. 13,498. 

Kidhaptir. nat. e/a/ie in Deccan div., Bombay. India. 


area 3,816 sq. m., p. 9x9,000 ; cap. Kolapur or Karvir. 
p. 50,000. [potteiy works, p. 10,460, 

Kolo, A in Russian Poland, on an lal. of the Warta; 
Kolom^ mftg. A in dist. same name on R. Pruth. 

Galicia, Austria, p. 49,000 (half Jews). ' 

Kolonna, A on R. Moskva, Moscow govt., Rua^; silk 
and other factories, p. 93.474. 

KolDCMx.^See Kluiseabun^.l 

Kolpino, ironwks. (crown), A on R. Zzhon, Russia, nr. 

St. Petersburg, p. Z2,78a [tr. p. Z 3 , 464 - 

Kolyvaa, A in Tomsk govt., W. Siberia, 'Russia ; unpt. 
Kolyvanskly-Zavod, A on Byelaya R., Tomsk govt.. 

Russia : jasper and marble works, p. 5,740. 
Xomarom, industrl. A cap. of Hungarian co. same 
name, on R. Danube, p. 91,569. 

Komatau, A in govt, dist, same name, Bohemia, nr. 

Aussig. ; ry. works, watch and toy-making, p. x6,590. 
Kong Mtni., in nat. State same name, W«it Africa, 
between Soudan and Upper Gumea ; alt. 9,500 ft, 
Kongaberg, silver miningA Norway, ca Buskeriid, nr. 
Christiania, p. 5,679. 

Konia, agr. and pastL m'layei, Asia Minor, with carpet 
and silk industries, p. 1,000,000 ; chf. t. K. (the anc. 
Icomuin), many fine mosques, and impt. tr., p. 45,000, 
Kfiniggrati. garrison A in Bohemia ur, Prague; 
liere was fought the battle of Sadowa in x866, p. 
10 , 190 . [weaving, etc., p. 11,940, 

Kbniginhof, A nr. Gitchin, N.h. Bohemia, cotton- 
Kfiuigsberg, cw Prussia, first-class fortress and army 
hdqrs. : cathedral, splendid bldgs., iiupt. industL. 
p. 950.000. [dist. and ironwks., p. 65,4801 

Kdnigshiitte, a in prov. Silesia, Prussia ; colliery 
KOnigswinter, sumiimr tesort on R. Rhine, Prussia, 
at ft of the Drachenfels, nr. Cologne, p. 3,200. 
Konstantmovskaya, Cossack viA. on R. 1 km, nr. 

Novocherkask ; cattle fairs, p. 11,500. [p. 95,000. 

Konstop, dist. A in Chcmivig govt. Russia, gram tr., 
Kooringa, or Burra, iiiming A on Burra Creek, South 
Australia, in turn wheat-growing area, p. (dist.) 4.260. 
Kootenay R., or Plat Bow R , inb. (450 rit ) of the 
Columbia K!., flowing 111 Montana, U.b. A., and Brit. 
Columbia. 

KopriU, A in M.icedonia, Turkey, nr. Uskub ; p. 5.873. 
Korat, waUed A in Sumese prov. same name, tmsy tr. 
centre, p. 6,960. 

Kordofan, country of tlie H. Soudan, Africa, area cst. 
by Gordon at 100,000 sq. 111., p. 300,000; cap. Ll- 
Obcid. 

Korea.— (Sec Corea ) 

KoretSLOld A m Volliynia govt., S.W. Russia; often 
plundered by Cossacks, l*olcs, and Lithuanians ; 
now a busy mdustrl. centre, p jo.mxj. 

Korenburg, A on K. Danube, Lower Austria ; sail 
and corn tr., textile iiid., p. 8,450. 

Korostyshev, suiniiier revort, in KiefT govt., S.W. 

Russia, mineral spniigs, p. i 3,316. 

Korsfir, spt. on Zealand isl., Denmark, £. sliore of the 
Gt. Beit , fine Iiirbr., p. 6,547 
Kosel, A on R. Oder, Prussii. Silesia ; good nver tr., 
royal stud farm, p. 7,649. [3,000. 

Kosen, summer rewrt on R. Saale, Saxony, Pruss., p. 
Koskiusko, A in Attala co., Mississippi, U.S. A., p. 

4,764 , also p. in tlie Australian Alps, alt 7,308 ft. 
Koslin, A in Poiuerama, Pruss , cadet acad., p. 91,960. 
Koslcv, industrL A in Tambov govt., Russia, lo^e tr., 
P> 3 <^> 564 ' 11.563, 

Kossier, or Cossier, spt, Egypt, on the, Red Sea, pi. 
Kostroma, govt. Middle Russia, area 33,703 sq. m., 
mainly woodland, p. 1,700,000; cap. K., c. at couflu. 
of Volga and K. R.’s, p. 43.642. 

Kotah, nat, sta. R.ijputana Agency, India ; area. 5,700 
sq. m., p. 54S-«x>; cap. K., c. 011 Chataabal K. ; p- 
33,500 (decreasing). 

Kotor, spt. T ravaiicore sin., India, p. 7,562. [11,943. 

Kota R^jah, A in Sumatra, cap. prov. Acheen. p. 
Kotelna, A in Kharkov govt., Russia, on Poltava 
frontier; oil works, p. 14,210. [33.500. 

Kothen, 'industrl. A in Anhalt, Germany, nr. Halle, p. 
Kotk^ j;^A Finland, in Russn. govt., vibocg, p. 4.8^ 
Kotii, port onK. Indus, Karachi, dist., Bombay, India, 

KoUebue Sound, tnlet of Behring Sea, Alaska. 

Kovel^ A in Volhynia govt., Russ., on banks, of K. 
Tunya ; good tr« p. iBt 430 . 
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KovoOf a Lithuanian ^0^4 of N.IV. Russ., on German 
frontier; area z&tiQi sq. ni., p. i, 800,000; cap. K,. 
foitfd. c. on R. Nieinen : great tr.. p. 86,4^ 

Kovroff, /. in VlacUmir govt., Russ., on NiJni>Novgorod 
line; ry. wks. and cotton mills, p. 90,000. 

Koalov, /. on R. Eyesnoi Voronezh, Tambov govt., 
Russ. ; impt. aift. export centre, p. 5x,94a 

KragerOi t. in uratsbeig co., Norway; experts ice. 
timber, wood.pulp, etc., p. 5,647. 

Kraguy^atz, ^ m Cetitral bervia ; arsenal, garrison, 
cathedral, college, p. 15,000. 

Krab, Isthmus of, betwn. Malay jpenin. and Siam. 

Kratova, iiidustrl. A on R. Scliyl, Rouiiiania ; p. 94.680. 

Kralcatoa. volcano on isL same name. Strait of Siinda, 
destructive eruption, 1883. 

Krasnoyarsk, A on R. Yenesci, Siberia, p. 58.3B0. 

Kremenets, A in Volhynia govt., Russ., nr. the G.ilician 
border of Austria ; tobacco and gram tr., p. 18,560. 

Kremenskaya, Cossack industrl. and tr. a nr. 
Tasritzyii, S.E. Russ., p. 90,140. 

Krementchug, A on R. Iniicper. Poltava govt.. Russ., 
big centre Tor timber, gram, tobacco, etc. ; p, (with 
Kryukov sub.) 73,940. 

Kremnltz, A nr. Neusohl, Hungary, in mining dist. p. 

Krems, industrl. A on R. Danube, Austria ; vinegar, 
white lead etc. ; p. 13,760. 

Kremster, mftg. A m Moravia, Austria, p. (with 
garrison) 14,560. [11.230. 

Kreuzburg, A nr. Oppein, Silesia, l^uss ; mftg. ; p. 

Kreuznacn, wt.pl. on R. Nahe. Rhine prov., Truss. ; 
nr. Bingen, p. 93, 164. 

Krlshnagar, A in Nadia dist., Bengal, Brit. India, on R. 
Jalanm; coloured clay figures nianuf. ; p. 96.050. 

Knvoi Rog. A on Ingulacs R., Kherson govt. Russ. ; 
rich mini. dist. ; p. 10,850. 

Krivoacie, barren and iiitn. oVrA, Dinarir, Alpine regn. 
of Austria: inhabited by Serv'iaiis (who revolted 111 
1869 and 2881 agnst. mil. serv.) ; p. (including garrison) 
30,500. 

Kronstadt, A in S E. Transylvania, Hungary, gt. 
comniercl. and tr. centre ; p. 38.560. 

Kroonstad, A on the Valasche K., Orange R. Col., S. 
Africa ; p. 4.^4> 

Krumau, A on R. Moldau, Bohemia ; Prince Schwar* 
zenberg's chateau ; textile mdustr. ; p. 8,947. 

Krushevatz, A in Servia, 95 m. E.S.E. of Belgrade; p. 
<*•473- 

Kuba, Old, a dist. A Transc.iucasia, in the Russn. govt 
Baku; silkworm culture, p. 17.263. 

Kuban, prov. N. Caucasia, Russ., on Black S. and S. 
of Azov; area 36,495 sq. in., p, z, 190,640; cap. 
Yekaterinoslav, 

KuUna R., Russia, trib. (170 m.) of R. Kubinskoe. 

Kuch Benar, nat jA Rangpur dist, Bengal; area 
1,307 sq. ni., p. 605,000: cap. K.B., c. p. 10,00a 

Ku^nserabujima, mA Japan (8 m, by 9|) S. of Kiu- 
Siu : intns., highest pk., 2,313 ft 

Kuen-Lun Mtns., range m CentL Asia, separating 
Tibet from Chinese Turkestan ; highest pks., 92,000 ft. 

Xufsteln, fortd. A in Tyrol, on bouady. betwn. Austria 


29iOao 

forest, 


and Bavaria, nr. innsuruck,p. 7,3'.^ . 

Kulja, terr. in Cliinese N.W. Mongolia; \ 
sq. m., p. abc, 125,000 (50,000 nomads) ; a 
and mtn. lands ; cli. ts. Suidun (cap.) and Ola n.uija, on 
the Hi R., p. io,oQa (oil mills, impt tr., p. 19,647. 
Kulm, A on R. Vistulas, w. Prussia : one. wells, large 
Kulmtee, A nr. Thorn, W. Prussia ; cathedral ; sugar, 
butter, and cheese making, p. 9,240. [salt mines, 
Kulpi viL in Transcaucasia, Russ., Erivan ^vt ; rock 
Kum, smi. prov, Persia, S. of Teheran prov., cap. Kura, 
a pf. of pilgrimage, p. 8o,ooa 
Kumaon, N/tlT. Pj 
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Daria ; centre of caravan routes to the Caspian and 
Uralsk prov. 

Kiingur, A on Sylva R., govt. Perm, Russ., on the 
Siberian highway, tanneries, leather ^ctories, over* 
ct. mkg., etc., p. 32,479. 

Kun Long, dist, and ferry on R. Salween, Shan 
States, Burma, impt tradg. centre. 

Ku0pto,g0pA of Finland, Russia, area x6.oqo sq, m., 
cap. K., t on Lake Kalla-vesi, gd. tr.^. xo,4oa 

KlimolU, A in Macedonia, European Turkey, on R. 
vardar, cocoon tr., p, 39.864. [Caspian S. 

Kur, R, of Transcaucasia, Russia, flows (530 m.| to 

Kurdistan (or country of the Kurds), ranon compiised 
in Irak-AJeni prov. Persia, and Turkish vilayet 
Bagdad, area (abt.) 500,000 sq. m., p. nearly 3 null, 
chtT ts. Arbil, Abtum^upri, and Kerkuk. 

KurgSLii, dist. A on the Siberian Rly., govt. Tobolsk, 
in agr. dist. Asiatic Russ., flourishing trade in cattle 
and food stuffs, p. 24,860. 

Kuria Muria lals. (Brit, poss.), in Arabian Sea. 

Kurile Isis.| chn. of sii. tslds, in N. Pacific, extending 
from Kamschatka to /ezo, Japanese poss.; mainly 
mtns., total p. 4,840, 

Kursk, jrovt. ot Middle Rus&, area 17,937 sq. 111., 
P- 3,5oa<xiu: uip. K., t. m fvuit^growuig dist., with 
thriving manui. and good L''., grt annual fair, 
p. 82 ,(xx>. Ip. 4,6^4. 

Kuniman, A in Bechuanalaiid. S. Africa, on K. River, 

Kurunegala, A in N.W. prov. Ceylon, in centre of rice 
and tea and coffee cultivation, p. 5,487; of prov. 
350.000. 

Kurundwad, nat. st. Deccan div. Bombay, India, 
area 308 sq. m. (clividi‘d into two brauenes), tout 
p. 58,000, cap. K., t. on Paiichanga K., p. 9.580. 


itic 


, j India, in the Himalayas; 

a 23,743 sq. m., p. 1,950,000 ; aimexed aftei Gurkha 
^r of 2825 : contains tea gardens. 

Kumta, A in S. Kamara dist., Bombay, India, on sea 
cst. 40 m. S. of Karwar; sandalwood carvg., gd. tr., 

p. 22,109. 

Kun-Czent-Martonj, ladustrL A on Kflrfls R., Hun- 
— ... Cp. 7.864. 


KuiMlMut-Mlkloe, A on R. Danube. Hungaiy, g. tr., 
Kuaene or Nourse R. (700 m.) S.W. Africa, fonning 
boundy. between Angola and German S.W. Africa, 
and maliUy in Portimese terr. 

Kungrail, trading A m Russ. Cent, Asia, prov. Amu 


K\uak^/ort, on K. R., Afghamstan. 

Kuskoqulni, R., Alaska, flows (450 m.) to K. Bay. 

Kustanaisk, A on Tobol R., prov. Turgai, Asial ^ 
Russ., m fertile prairie dist., catliedral, flourishmg 
tr., p. 16,400. 

Kustendil, chf. A of mtns. dept., Bulgaria, on trib. of 
R. Stroimta, hot minrl. springs, p. 13,500. 

Kustenland, formr. Crownla. of Austria, on thf 
Adriatic (now G6rz-with*Gradisca, Istna, and 
Trieste), area 2,976 sq. m , p. 760,00a 

Kutaieh, A of W. Asu Minor, on tub. of Sakaria R„ 
ioipt. tr.. p. 30,000. 

Kutais, I'ovt. of Transcaucasia, Russ., on Black S„ 
area 14,08a sq^. m., total p. over a mill. ; cap. K. on 
R. Rioii, thriving tr, and industries, p. ^600. 

Kutno, miiftg, A of Russn. Poland, 83 m. W. o 
Warsaw, p. 26,670. 

Kuttenberg, iMiinng A in Bohemia, 40 m. from Prague^ 
has anti-buamic troubles, p. 15,600. 

Kuty, A m Kiisow dist., Galicia, Austria, morocco 
leather factories, pitch export, p, 7,000 [mostly Jews); 
adjng. vil. of Old Kuty has p. of 4,500 

Kuznetsk, A in Saratov govt,, European Russ., hard* 
ware inanuf., p. 35,400; also t. in Altai cegu., Tonuk 
govL, W. Siberia, Asiatic Russ., in umiing dist., 
p. 21,46a 

Kwangcboiw Bayi coaling stn. on S. cst. China. 
Kwantuiig prov., opu. IsL of Uainau, held on lease 
by France. [30 mill. 

Kwuntung, prov. S. China, area 79.456 sq. m., p. (abt.) 

Kwanza, A., of W. Africa (700 m.), withui the Portu* 
gtiese terr, of Angola. 

Kyauk*!^, ch. r/k.-p. dist. Lower Burma. Arakan 
div., p. [of t.) 3,860 ; (of dist.) 250,000. 

KyauWi oKrA Meiktila div.. Upper Burma, area 
2,973 sq. m., jp. i44,ooo, cap. K. t. on Zawgyi R., 
notable pagodas, gd. tr., p. 7,400 

Kyffhliuaer, range of /tills in Thuringia, Gennany* 
with ruined castles of Rothenburg and Kyfthkusen, 
and imposing monument to Emp. William 1. 

Kyles or Bum, sound between Argyllsh. coast and 
N. Bute, Scot!. 

Kym IL, of Bedfordsh., Eng., trib. (x6m.)of the Ouse. 

Kyn^n, A In ca Dalhousie. Victoria, p. (dist)9,94a 

Kypariasi^ A on G. of Arkadia, Korea. Groec» 
p, 3,663. 

l^rsnia, sml. A in Cyprus, zz m. N. of Nicosia. 
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Kythtnl, t. In Kamal diet, Puidab. Brit. India. 

p. liiToa [alflt. of .R. Ganges. 

KyulR.» of Behar. Bengal India, trib. of the Son, an 


Taialand, Dan. isi. in the Baltic, Sea of Zealand, area 
462 &c], nit, p. 68,400. 

tA Baaadi t. France, dep. Nord. nr. Lille, p. 3,867. 

La Beeucei mV. Deauce co., Quebec. Can., on R. 
Cliaudiire, p. 1,864. 

LabrAdor, of Brit. N. Anieiica, area 530*000 

sq. m., sterile, climate severe, impt. fisheries; 
politically divd. between govts. Canada, Newfound- 
land, and Quel>ec prov. ; p. 15,000. 

LabuAn, Bnt. in Malay Arch. ; area 30 m.. 

p. 3,500 (decreasetl). 

LACcadive lsls.| group of fourtern low coral isls on 
Malabar coast, Madras, in Arabian Sea, partly Brit., 
p. 14.500. 

Lachlne, It. and summer resort, and L., St. Louis, 
Jacques Cartier co., Quebec, Can., p. 10.699. 

Lachlan R. (700 m.), N.S.W., tril). K. Murnmibidgee. 

Lackawanna R., Penn., U.S.A.. in anthricite coal 
region (length 55 m.), afflt. of Susquehanna; on 
banks. L. t., p. 7,645* 

c, New Hampshire, U.S.A., on L. Wuwe- 
pesaukee ; railway works, p. 9i47o. 

Lacroma, tst. Daimatia. Austria, beautiful scenery, 
royal chftteau, ruined monasty. 

Ladoeae, e., L., co., on Mississippi K., Wisconsin, 
U.S.A. ! timber industry ; p. 39,000. 

‘ ^rov. of the Upper Indus, Kashmir. India; 

^rea 9^000 sq. m., p. ai,ooo: cap. Leh, gt. tr. centre 
for UiM and the Tibetan lughlands. The most 
^evated inhab. country in the world. 

lAdamy KflrOe, t. in Hungary, nr. Guyula, p. 6.500. 

Ladoga, L. nr. St. Petersburg, Russia (laigest in 
Europe), area 6,190 sq. m., drained to G. of Finland 
by R. Neve. 

Ladrones, areA. in N. Pacific, sold by Spain to 
Gwmanv, 1899; total area 4ao sq. m. ; p. la.ooa 

Ladybank, t, nr. Cupar, Fife, Scut' 

Ladyamlth. t, in Natal, S. Africa. 1 


t, nr. Cupar, Fife, Scutl., p. J,a66. 

, , t, in Natal, S. Africa, besi^cd by Boers 

four months, 1800-1900 ; p. Sisoo. 

Lafayette, c. on Wabash R., Tippecanoe co., Indiana, 
U.S.A. ; manuf. and university ; p. 36,000 ; also sm. 
t.’s in Alabama and Oregon, U.S.A. ; also pk. in 
White Mountain range, New Hampshire, U.S.A.. 
alt. 5.M ft. [Lough. 

Lagran R., of Ulster, Ireland (35 m.), flows to Belfast 

Lagny. /. in dep. Selne-et-Mame, Fiance, p. 5,000. 

LagoDdo Patroe, L. of Brazil (140 m. loiv). drained 
by Rio Grande do SuL [1806 ; p. 4,540. 

LagOMpo, /. in Potenza prov., Iti^ ; French victy. 

Brit. Colony on Bight of Benin, W. Africa ; 
— the Protectorate) 37,000 sq. m. 


X^agOB on COABC nu p. ; 

populous native t.’s inlana are Abeokuta (150,000) and 
Ibadab (900,000). Also name of a t. in Mexico, 
Jalisco stn., p. 90,000; and of a fort. t. and spt. in 


i, ^^Rneriffe, Canary Isis. (Spaiush) in 
prosperous fruit-growing disL, p. z 9 ,ooo. 

Laguna del Madra, ianon fiio m. by 14 m.) in S. 

Texas, U.S. A., coast or Rio Grande. 

^ de TennlBAa, inlet of G. of Campeachy, 

Stezico (70 m. by 40 m.) ; also t. on bank of same, p. 
Lahadi, t. nr. Aden, Arabia, p. 5.900. [3.4^ 

Laoagaa, or t, h prov. Ghilan, Persia, nr. 

theCaspiaii, p. 7,940. [11.94B. 

Laharpur, A nr. Sltapur, Oudh, India ; giV'tr. ; p. 
La Have, R. Nova Scotia, flows (60 m.) to Atantic at 
port of La Have Cron Roada 

flowing (195 m.) firomlts source in Westphalia to the 
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Lahr, A (industrU Baden, nr. Cailsruhe, p. io,z9d. 
Lahul, sub. t/iv. Kangia dish, Puqjab, a valley of the 
Himdayas, p. 6,930. 

Laibach, at/. Camlola, Austria, garrison t. cm R, 
Laibacn, nr. Klagenfurt; match-making and pottery 
IncL : p. i 9 ,ooa 

L'Algle, Am dep. Ome, Franco, nr. Montagne, p. 5,564. 
Lalaber. A (industrl.) in Kazan govt., Russ., p. 7JB40, 
Lalsteidyke, mftg. zwA of Bradford, W.K. 

Eng., p. 15,648. 

Laltcheu, spt. A on G. of PechlU, Shan Tung prov., 
China, p. te,4oo. 

Lai Yang, A nr. Che-fu, prov. Shan Tung, China, p. 

50,000. [U.S. A. ; timber tr. ; p. 110,400. 

Lake Charles, A on the Calcasieu R., Louisiana, 
Lake City, on L. Pepin, Wabasha co., Minnesota, 
U.S. A., p. 4.630; also wipt. rest. Columbia cow, 
Florida, U.S. A., p. 9.474. 

Lake District, mtns. dut. Cumberland and Westmor- 
land, Eng. ; tourist resort, beautiful scenery, includ. 
L.'s Windermere, Ullswater, Derwentwater, etc, 
Lakewocxl, winter resort in the pine woods of Ocean 
CO., New Jersey, U.S. A., p. 3.B00. 

Lakimpur, dist. Bralunaputra div., Assam, Brit. India ; 
tea-growing; area 3,794 sq. m., p. w5,ooo; cap. 
Dibrugarh ; also t. m Khan dist., Oudn, India ; p. 
7,840. [p. i7,50(x 

Lalin, A in Pontevedra prov., Spain ; 8“ ^ " 

Lalitpi ' . ^ . 

IlKfifl. 

a p. of 11,500. 

La Mancha, old Castilian frov., Spain, now part of 
Ciudad Real, the Don Quixote country. 

Lambaile, A in C6tes-du-Nord prov., nr. Sf. Brleuc, 
France, p, 4.848. 

tzunbayeoue, dtp. N. Petr, area 17.939 sq. m., p. 

x29,46o ; Lambayeque, t. in same, p. 6,340. 

Lambeth, hor. of S. London, Eng., industrl. and 
residentl.. p. 998,136. 

Lambezellec, A in Finistftre dep., France, nr. Brest, 
impt. tr.. p. 13,137. [Eng., p. x,64a 

Lambourn, par. on R.L., nr. Hungerford, Berks, 
Lamego, A in vine dist., nr. Oporto, Portugal, p. 9,5' 
Lammermuir Hills, co. Haddington, Scotl.,!' ' 
pk. Lammer Law, alt. x,733 ft. 

Lampedusa, isl. lietwn. Malta and African cst., 
belonging to Girgenti prov., Italy, area zi 4 sq. m., 
p. i,8oa Jp. 6,54a. 

Lampertheim, A on R. Rhine, Hesse, Germany, 
Lampeter, mkt. A Cardigansh., N. Wales, St. Daviirs 
Couege, p. i,Bo 3 . [130,000. 

Lampong, dist. (and A) at S. extrem. Sumatra, p. 
Lanark, inland co. Scotl., S. of Dumbarton and 
Stirling, area 886 sq. ni., p. x,447,zi3, rich in collieries 
and iron ; co. t. Lanark, on K. Clyde, one of the 
Falkirk Burghs, p. 5,900; also t. in Ontario, Can., nr. 
Perth, p. 3,847. 

L a nc as h ire, mftg. and Industrl. co, of N.W. Eng., 
adjoin!^ Yorks, and extending W. to the Irish S.. 
area 1,887 sq. m., p. ^768,474 ; Liverpool, the most 
impt. spt., and Manchester the greatest city ; cap. 
Lancaster, on R. Lune, p. 4x.4Z4> 

Lancaster, e. of Lancaster co., Penn., U.S.A., on 


Ip, 17i5Mb 

iin, A in Pontevedra prov., Spain ; agr. dist., gd. t ; 
Jitpur, formr. dtst, Auahabad div. of N.W. Provs., 
1101.1, now incorporated with Jhansi. Lalipur t. has 


Conestoga R., cotton mfty., p. 46,700 ; also t. in nat. 
gas rem., Fairfield co., Ohio, U.S. A., p. xo.ooo; also 
t. on R. St Lawrence, Glengarry ca, Ontario, Can., 


Lahore, ’dto. PuiOab, Brit India, area 94.87^ sq-*m-, 
P- 5t5oo,ooo ; also centrL div of «m«, 3,678 sq. ntiP*, 
1 , 900 , 000 ; com, maize, millet, etc., culture. Cop. 
Lahore c., on R. Ravi; silk, gold, and silver lace, 
and mstal Indust ; p. 194,600. 


gas rm., Fairfield co., 

t. on R. St Lawrence, vnciiK«rry vmwtui Mui.f 
p. 5 > 9 fl 4 . [with Baffin B. (y. w.), 

Tancaster Sound (50 m. wide) coimects Barrow Strait, 
lamc el lfld, A nr. Melbourne, Victoria, p. 9,460. 
Lan-Chaii, or Lan Tcheu. c. of China, cap. of Kanau 
prov., on the Hoang Ho R., grt. tr, centre, p. 100,00a 
Lanebester, industn. A nr. Eiurham, Eim-i P- 4 * 940 * 
Landooo, A in prov. Chietl, Italy, nr. tide ot the anc. 

Anzanuin of the Frentani. p. 18,46a 
Lajidng,/wr. in Sussex, Eng., 1,7^. 

Landau, A in the Haardt Mtns., Bavaria ; cigar mftg. 
tr. in wine and com ; here the carriages called after 
the name of the town were first made ; p. 17,500. 
I -a nrt e ck , wot, pi. Silesia, Pruss.. p. 3.873. 
l a nrif s, dop. S.W. France, on Atlan^ cst., area 3,615 
sq. m., agr., vineyds., minrls., p. 961,000 (decreasuig) ; 
cap. Mont-de-Marsan. 

Landport, stdi. of Portsmouth, Hanty Eng., p. (with 
*wea)s 6 , 85 t 
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LaodreckSi fortfd. t, dep. Nord, France, on R. Sambe. 

p. 4.560. [way, w. iiichy. inttg., p. 6,400. 

Lwi£b^, i. on tech. Upper Kivana. ofd gatfr 
LajMlsberg'*4ua-der>Warthe, t. in Pruss., mftff. and 
technical schools, p. 35.6^. ^ 
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Bnd. prom, extreme S.W. pt. Ena., on 

Landebut, old /. on R. Bober, at foot of tlie Risenoersfei 
Silebia, Pniss., p. 8,540. , [Bohemia p. 6,3^ 

LAndskron. nutg. t. on Moravian frontier« N.E. 
Landakrima, on E. side of the Sound Sireden, 

L^g£l,‘^<%.VI'JS^ordsh..Fatt«i«. Ear.. 

mtH, group In Romsdal, Norway, highest 

pk. 8.100 It. 

T-anfp.iAnd, isl. in Gt. Belt, Denmark, area xii sq. m., 
p. 90,000 : cap. RudkiObiiiff. (Erfurt, p. ii.stio. 

LangenaalzA, industrl. t. in Prussian Saxony, 
Langenechwalbach, weU. pi. nr. Wiesbaden, Hci 
Nassau, P — 


Laaghirano, t. in itsiw, on R. Parma, p. 3.874. 

Langholm, inkt. t. Dumfnessh., Scutl., on R. Esk; 
cloth mills, p. 3.930. [shire, Eng., p. 8,64C>- 

Langley, industrl dist. near Biriiiinghani, worcestcr- 

Langnau, t. In Switzerl., cant. Bern ; t. of the 
Emmenthal, p. 7,945. 

Langreo, t. in Oviecto prov.. Spain; hilly agr, and 
fruit-growing disL, with colliery and iron industries ; 
p. 16,470. 

Langrea, fort. t. in the H.iute Marne, France, the anc. 
Andematunnuin : cathedral p. 13,000. [p. 7.480. 

Laadalde, sub. of Glasgow, Scotl. ; battle, 1568 ; 

Languedoc, old French prov., now divided; llan- 
guedoc Canai unites the Mediterranean with the R. 
Garonne at Toulouse. I6.870. 

Languidlc, t. nr. Lorient. Morbihap prov., France, p. 

Lan^on, mkt. t. nr. Granada, Spam, p. 4.aSo. [Eng. 

Lanadowa, elevated dist. N.W. Bath City, Somerset, 

Lansdowne, t. in Leeds co.. Ontario. Canada, p. 3.828. 

Lanaford, bar. Carbon co.. Penn., U.S.A.. p. 4.347. 

Lansing, e. on Grand K., Ingham co., Michigan, 
U.S.A. : agr., iimi. manuf., p. 

Lanalngburg, /. Renaselaer co.. New York, U.S.A.; 
clothingmftg.,p. 13,500. [1S.000. 

Lanzarote, isu of the Canaries grp. ; area 311 sq. m., p. 

La Paz, dep Bobvia, traversed by the Andes, area 

8 s,i3psq. m.. p. 600,000; cap. La Paz (also cap. of 
ept?bllO P. 60,061. Also L. P., t. on I»y of L. P., 
Lower California, Mexico : pearl fishery, p. 4,940. 
Lapeer, t. on F'int R., Michigan, U.S.A., 3,497. 

Lapland, terr. of N. Europe, in Norway, SwMen, and 
RuMia ; extending from the Norwegian cst. to the 
White S.; mainly nitn. and moorland, with many 


.--osq. L-. 

La Plata, c. and spt. ot the Argentine Repub., below 
Buenos Ayres, founded 1883; pres. p. over 100,000. 
Many fine bldgs, and gt. tr. [p. 7,300. 

Laporte, siiiimier r»/. Laporte co., Indiana, U.S.A., 

Lappa, Chinese Cuitams stn, on border of Portuguese 
col. of Macao. [3.400. 

lApralrer, t. on R. St. Lawrence, Quebec, Canada, p. 

La Preaentation, t nr. St. liyacinihc, Quebec.. Can., 
p. 3,138. 

JLar, t. in Persia, cap. of Laristan ; impt. tr., p. 12,860. 

Lara,/. nr. MeU>ourne. Victoria, b. (clist.) 2,397. 

Laranle (or El Araishl.^rr of N. Morocco; fortfd.; 
impt. trade centre for Fez. 

Laramie, c., cap. Albany co., Wyoming, U.S.A., on 
IwR., in cattle feeding regn.. p. 9,500 ; University of 
Wyoming here 

Larbert,/ar. Stirlingsh., Scotl., nr. Falkirk, p. 5,400. 

Laredo, cst. t. Santander prov., Sj^in; fortid., p. 
5,008: also c. on the Rio Grande, Webb ca, Texas, 
U.S.A., large tr. with Mexico, p. 15,000. 

Laigo, fish, vil Fife, Scotl., on Largo B., F. of Forth ; 
Alex. Selkirk, " Robinson Crusoe, born here, 1676. 

Large, Uikt. t. Ayrsh., on F. of Clyde ; battle 1303; p. 

liSL /. In Thesuly, Greece, on the Penelos (Salem- 
bria) : formerly Turkish ; p, 15.680. 

Larietiiii, pnm. 5. Persia, bordering on the Persian G., 
, area 90.000 sq. m., mainly mtn& ; p. (abt.) 9dooo. 

Larkhall, mining t. Lanarksh., Scotl., nr. Glasgow; 
high bridge over R. Avon ; p. 14,80a 


Larkhana, /. Shirkapur dist. Sind, Bombay, India; 

centre of trade, with impt. manuf. ; p. zaooa 
Larne, j/r. nr. Belfast, Ireland, ou Lough Lvne, co. 
Antrim, p. 4<ooa 

Larnlca, Lameca. or Latnaca, /. In Cyprus; theanc. 

Citium, prin. port of the isL, p. 8,000. 

Lark R., Cambridgesh., Eng., tnb. {a 6 m.lof R. Ouse. 
Laaalle, c. Lasalle ca, Illinois, U.S.A., in bituminous 
coal-field, p. 11,084. Qiarbour of refuge ; p. 59,oaa 
Las Palmas, t. on cst. of Grand Canary ;Tree port and 
Lassa, Ti^HSee Lhaaaa.) 

L'Aasompthm, i. nr. Montreal, Quebec, Can., p. x.84a 
Laasarade. /. on R. Esk, nr. Edinburgh, Scotl., p. 

(dist.) 88a [iiuoo. 

Laatra a Slgna, viL nr. Florence, Italy, p. (ifist.j 
Las Vegaa, /. in New Mexico, U.S.A., nr. Santa F6, 

p. 3ii70. 

Latacungaw ch. /. prov. Leon, Ecuador ; good tr. ; 
nr. ruined pal. of the Incas and the volcano Coto- 
paxi; sevl. times destroyed by earthquakes, p. 
xaooa [Lacrdlda : famous for tobacco ; p. 83,4aa 
Latakla, ^t. in Syria, Asiatic Turkey, the ana 
Latchfora, township a4ing. Warrington, on R. 

Mersey, Cheshire, Eng., P.&840. 

Lathom, mftg. t. nr. Ormskirk. Lancs., Eng., p. 7,335. 
La Trappe, famous Benedictine monastoryt dep. 

Ome, France, nr. Mortagne, 

Latrobe, /. nr. Launceston, Tasmania, p. 3,360; also 
t. in Pennsylvania, U.S.A., p. 4,384. 

Latronico, t. in prov. Potenza. Italy, p. 4.134, [p, 4.50a 
Lattaku, or Lattakoo, /. in Bechuanaland, S. Amca, 
Lauban, /. nr. Gdriitz, Silesia, Pruss. ; potteries, 
linen and cotton mills, eta ; p. 14, sen. [659, 

Lauder, bur^h Berwicksh., Scotl., nr. the Leader, p. 
Lauderdale, beautiful valley of the Leader, W. 
Berwicksh., Scotl. 

Lauenberg, dist. Schleswig. Pruss., area 457 sq. m., 
p. 50.000; chf. t. L., on R. Elbe, p. 5,10a 
Lauenburg, mftg. t. In Pomerania, prov., nr.’CosUn, 
Pruss., p. iT.47a [p. X9.8s6i. 

Laun, /. on R. Eger, N.W. Bohemia; metal indust. ; 
Launceston, or Dunhevid, mkt. /. on R. Attery, N.E. 
C^imwall, Eng.o p. 4,117: atso c. in Tasmania, on 
R. Tamar, Cornwall ca, in prolific fruit-growing 
region ; p< 94,000. 

La u^on, t in prov. Marcia, Spain, nr. Cartagena 
and the Mediterranean ; mineral dist. ; p. B9,ooa 
Laurel, sm. mdustrial t. in Sussex co., Delaware, 
U.S.A.. p. 3,847. [on Nuwton Creek, p 4,383 

Laurel Hill, vil. In Queen’s co.. New York, X7.S.A 
Laurencekirk, mkt. t. in S. Kincardinesh., Scotl., p. 

1,438- [to 1.4ike Superior, Can., av. height, 1,60c ft. 
Laurentlde Mtna., ranite running from Labrador 
Laurleston, dirt. S. of Glasgow, Lanarksh., Scotl., p. 

x3,ooa [Houghton co., Michigan, U.S.A., p. 7,soa 
Laurlum, formerly Calumet, vtl. in copper regn., 
Laurium, hilts (with silver and lead mines), S. of 
Attica, Greece ; worked anciently and lately revived. 
Laurvlg, Larvlg, or Laurvik, spt. Norway, on Skager 
Rack : gt. tr. and pop. hydro, res. ; p. xi,ooa 
Lausanne, cap. Canton Vaud., Swltzld.. nr. Lake m 
Geneva ; catnedral, and university ; p. 56,00a 
Lauterbrunnen, viV. Bern. cantSwitzlcI., highest water- 
fall (Straiibach, 900 ft.) in country ; p. 9.96a [Laurvig. 
Lauven, of Norway, flows (soo m.) to the fiord at 
Lavag, /. in North Ilocos prov., Luzon, Philippine 


Isla. ; cotton centre: p. 37.ooa 
Lavafna, /. on Liguria, Genoa prov., Italy, on the 
Mediterranean ; natL inonuiuental ch. of Sim Salva- 
dor ; shipbldg. and marble quarries ; p. 7,00a 
Laval, cht. t. Mayennc, France ; bed-ticking manuf. ; 

p. 33,000. [Brit, forces landed here in x8u8. p. 8,043. 
Lavos, /. on R. Moiidego, nr. Coimbra, Portugal; 
1-awrence, c. on Kansas R., Douglas co., Kans., 
U.S.A.. university, p. tx.ooo; also c. Essex co„ 
Mass., U.S.A., on R. Merriitiac ; woollen and cotton 
gds. ; p. 85,893. [ca Indiana, U.S. A. jp. 4,3501, 
Lawrenceburg. mftg., e. on the Ohio R., Dearborn 
Lazey, lead-iinning vtl. with picturesque glen, nr. 
Laybach, oaLaibach, (y,v.). [Douglas, I. of Man. 
Lazlze, /. on L. Garda, nr. Vetona, Italy, p. 3,304. 
Lea, R. (46 m.). Bedford to Middlesex, Mg. ; Alls 
'into R. Tham a 

Lescb, R.0 Oxfordsh., Eng., trib. (15x1).) of Thames. 
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Laid, e. Lawrence co.» S. DekoCa, U.&.A., la Black 
Hilu, nrinlnff dkt.. p. 7.U0. [Xti46- 

Laadanluintt* jton fai S. Llneo1nsh.» £ng.. p. Kdiit) 

Laadar WaseTf J?. of Scotl., afflt. (91 m.) of R. Tweed, 
which it Joine nr. Melrose. [p. 4f99o. 

.. IndostrL t, nr. Lanehester, Durham, Eng.. 
ii t ki Boone 00.. Arkansas, U.S.A.. p. 9,746. 

I aaiHiilla, mining tfti. S.W, Lanarks, Scotl., p. 1,4^ 

Leading Creek. X. of W. Virginia, U.&A. l Oao sml. 
t. on saniat p. 9,46% 

La^TlUa. mining e. Lake co., fai the Arkansas Valley, 
U.d. A. (ait. xo,OQO ft.), p. >4i500. 

Laam, A. of Warwicksh.. Engi, trib. (asm.) of R. Aron. 

Leamington, Leamington Prlora, or Royal Leam- 
ington t, and health ruort, Warwicksh., Eng. ; 
iron ftNinarM brickworks, etc. ; p. 96,717. 

Laao-Toog<-^ Llao-Tung.) .FEng. 

LaamiOtt& ka$Hlttot Braxton par., co. Northumberl., 

Learned Plain, Compton co., Quebec, Can., 

p. (dlat.)a.860. 

Laathartmad, A on R. Mole, Surrey, Eng., p. 5.49r« 

LaaeanworUi. c. L. co., Kansas, U.S.A., on R. 
Missouri ; railway centre and milit^ post ; p. ax, 000. 

Lebanon, wi/m. chn, Syria and N. Palestine ; highest 
pks. Dahr-el-Khadeb (xo.o« ft.) and Timanim 
(xo.539 ft.)i also name of sanjak or prov., Turkey in 
Aria. 87 m. long, including mtn. range and valleys, 
P> (abt. 1 400,000, 

Lebanom c. on Swatara Creek. L. co.. Penn . U.S A.. 
Iron mflg., p. 90,000; also name of fifty smlr. places 
in various parts of the U.S. A. 

Lsbedlnn, t, in Tambov govt., Russ., p. 6,500. Famous 
anc. monastery and gt. annual fair. 

Labedln. r.i In Kharkov govt., Russ. ; was' hdqrs. of 
Peter tne Great's operations against Mazeppa ; tr. in 
grain and cattle ; p. 18,460. 

(formerly Terra di Otranto), frev. of Apulia, 
L., c. 


S. Italy, area 3.993 sq. ni., p. 7x0,000 ; cap. 
iuf.),p. 


(tobacco manufi), p, 37.000. 


Leek, A. of Ho] 
Leckhampton, vi7. 
Eng., p. (dlst.) ~ 


, Augsberg, 1 

R. L., p, xo,soa [from Utrecht to Rotterdam. 

A. of Holland, an arm of the old Rhine, flowing 


Cheltenham, Gloucester&h., 
- . . r (dl8t.)3,84o. [cathedral ; p. 5,840. 

Lectoure, t. in Ge^ France ; the anc. Lactnra ; old 
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nA,eDQ; straw hat manuf., hemp, marble, oUine bli, 
etc. ; exports, ihipbkig., and glus«iaking indust 
LagnaRP, fort /. in Verona prov., LondaiTdy# Xtrip, 
0.3,500. P- 5*4oa. 

LeguBO, cotton and sUk 1^. t, in Mtlsn prav. 
X 3 , A, am. I^dakh div„ Kastoir tt., Pu^K 
India, on R. Indus, elevatn. ix,^ ft,, p, 4,000. 
Lehanaa, /. In tlie interior of N. Madagascar, p. s^Sm. 
Lehe, mftg. t. on R. Weser, Hanover, ar. Mne^ 
haven, p. ix,5oa [Delaware. 

Lehigh, A., jP^.. U.S. A., trib. (xso ^ “ 

LehlglitoB, bpr. on Lel^h R., Penn., 


^ amthiMite 


too m.r of Ri 
n.. U.&A., In 


Leiali, t. in Den Ishmall Khan dist,, 
gd. tr., p. (with environs), 18,50 

Leiceatarahlre, inland (Midl^ . 

sq. m., mainly undulatg. agr. land, p. 476,603 ; cap. 
Leicester, IndustrL t (horiery mftg.) on R. 


'uidab, India, 

, area 80a 


Soar. 


p. 997,949. 

Leiehbardt, A. of Queensland, flows to G. of Carpen- 
taria; also name of W. sub. of Sydney. N.S.W., 
p. 37.000. [Wigan, p. 44.109. 

Leigh, mkt. and mftg. t. S.W. Lancaili., Eng., ur. 
Lelgh-on-Sea, vfat. //. on Essex cst., Eng,, at mth. 

ofThames. p. 7,716. [p. x,8oOb 

Lelghlen, Old, /ar. (with cathdrl.) co. Carlow, Ireland, 
Leigh's Lake, coininunirating with Snake K., S. of 
the Yellowstone regn., Wyoming, U.S. A. 

Leighton Buzzard, mkt. t. Bedfordsh., Eng., p. 6,784. 
Lelne, k„ N.W. Germany, trib. (130 m.) of R. AUer. 
Leinster, S £. pnyv. Ireland, area 7,690 sq. m., p. 

1,150,000 (decreasing). [lordsh., Fi^.. p. x,6oo, 

Leintwardlne, vil. on R.'s Tetne and Clun. Here- 
Leipa, Industrl. t on R. Polzen, Bohemia, 49 m. N. of 
Pra^e, p> xi.340. 

>lpiiik, mfte. t. nr. Brunn, Moravia, 


,P. S»473- 

Ipzlg, commercial, anci university e. of 
L. Elster, flourishing Indus:., p. (with 


LaocOb A in Como prov., Lombardy, Italy, at S.E. of 
L. of C. t silk, cotton, and iron industr. ; n. (decreas- 
ing) 6,xoa [rising in Vonriberg Alps. 

, A. of Bavaria, trib. (177 m.) of the Iwiube. 

, industrl A nr. Augsberg, Bavaria, on 


Letpaic, or LelL^ 

Saxony, on R. . 

Incorporated suburbs) 588.000 
Leipzig, snil t. in Besurebia, S. Russia, p. 3,479. 
Leiiia, e. Portugal, Estremadura dlst., p. 3.944. 
Leisnig, t. on R. Mulde, nr. ’ 

Leiston, i, nr. Saxmundham, 

Leith, spt. and conimercial _ , 

Scot!., on F. of Forth, suburban to Edinburgh, 


Wm in lbctsv x'rcuicci uiv aiiw« a. 

Ledbuiy, mkt. t, in Herefordsh., Eng., p. 1 . 

Ladeberg, industxL A in E. Flanders, Belgium, nr. 

LM^^^k c^Ireland, flows (50 m.) past Cork c. to 
Cork harbour ; also R. of Kent. Eng., trib. (xo m.) of 
Ttuumes; also par. subn. of S.E. London, adjoining 
Greenwich, residtl and industrl, p. 15.840^ 

I wiris r cht seat of Eng. woollen manuf., W.R. Yorks, 
on R. Aire, p. 445.1^; also par. nr. Maidstone, 
Kent, Eng. (with castle), p. 750. 

Leek, mkt. and silk mftg. A Staffs, Eng., p. 16,665; 

also t. in Holland, prov. Groningen, p. 5,480. 

Look lot.) nr. New Haven, on Long Isl Sound, 
Connecticut, U.S.A., p. 3,640. 

Leraane, fishing hamUt% Killeiy harbour, Galway, 
IieUmd, tr. ; p. 19,40a 

Loot, on R. Leda, nr. Ems. Hanover, Pruss. ; 
Loerdam, A In S. Holland, nr. Doit, p. 3.946.,. , 

I erstnn. A nr. Christchurch, N. Zealand, p. (dist ) 9,470. 
f.— Ohio, U.S.A., nr. Alliance, Columbiana 


area 613 
Carrick-on- 


'w'S;. KorOi a nr. Brussels, Belgium, nr. where Lemg^o^ A*(^ 


the Battle of Waterloo was won, p. 3,794. ^ 

Leenwardea. /. on R. Ee, in Frleriand prov., Holland, 
gold and silver ware, p. J4>3oR. 
liiwriiwliii C,» S.E. pt. of Australia. 

Leeward Ida,, grp. of ^rit. W. Indian isls., totol am 
706 sq. m., p. 197,000 ; comprises also— besides the 
Brit, oossessns. of Antigua and Barbuda, Montserrat 
end lJcnninice,Vlx^ iris., St Christopher, Nevis, and 
Redonda-^he French Isis, of Guadeloupe and Marie 
Galante, and various Dutch, Swedish, and Danish 
possni.; cap. of Brit. Leeward gro.,St.John’s, Antlgmu 
Lwhonii XuUan prvu. on MMttenenean, am X96 
sq. n.; also c. cap. same, p. (communal) nearly 


I uiaii9 pi 

dulde, nr. Leipsic, Saxony, p. 
imundham, Suffolk, Eng., p. 9,(m. 
onimercial centre, co. Midlotnian, 
on of Forth, suburban to * 
gt. shipping port for whiskey, p. 80,489. 

Leith Hlu, Surrey, Eng., nr. Dorking, alt. 993 ft., fine 
views. [on R. Elbe, Bohemia. Austria, p. 15, 00a 
Leltmerltz, mftg. and tr. A (brewg., malt, hops, etc.) 
Leitomlschl, A on R. Lautschna, nr. the Moravian 
frontier of Bohemia, plinn factories, p. 8,500. 

Leitrim, co. of Connaught prov., Ireland, a 
sn. m. (decreasing) 63,557, Bgr. ; cap. Car 
Shannon. [Douro, Portugal, p. 7.750. 

Leizoes, j/A and harbr. nr. Oporto, at mouth or K. 
Le Maire, strati between Staten island and Tierra 
del Fuego, S. America ; also alternative name for 
Tasman Isis, in Solomon grp., S. Pacific. 

Lema, tsls. 5. of Hong Kong, in Cliina Sea. 

Lemon, Lake —(Sec Geneva.) 

Leman Republic, name assumed by Central Vaud, 
Switzld., 179S ; entd Heivetic Repiib. as cant. L, 

Le Mans, cap. of dep. Sartlie, France, hdqra. of 
Army coq>5, the anc. Vindinuin ; linen manuf. and 
poultry tr.. p. 70,0c o [p. 4.568. 

Le MarsL mftg. A in Plymouth co., Iowa, U.S.A., 
Lembec, industrl A nr. Brussels, Belgium, p. 3,87a, 
Lemberg, mftg. and university e. Austria, cap. of the 
crownland or Galicia, flourishing tr., p, iKfi,taa (in- 
cluding garrison). 

Lemgo, old A (formerly of the Hanseatic League) in 
Lippe, Gerroa^. meerschaum pipe mkg., p. 9,Z90. 
LenuiOB, isl, of Turkey, S. of the Dnrdaneues in the 
iEgean S. (90 m. long), fertile valleys, sheep and 
goat fanning, p. 97^^, mainly Greeks. 

Lemvig, A on I^m Hord, Jutland, Denmark, p. 9,140. 
LeniA gt. A. or Siberia, rising in mtns. W. of Lake 
Baikal, and flowing 9,800 m. to the Arctic Oc. [Ireld. 
Lenadoon Point, at entree, to Killala Bay. co. Shgo, 
Lenezy, mftg. A nr. Warsaw, Poland, p. r7.tf3. 
Lennep, industrl A nr. Dusseldorf, Rhemsh 1 
p. 9.140. • 

Lennox, anc. Scottish dVv.. comprising Dumbartonrix., 
parts of Stirling, Perth and Renfrew. 
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LtaiiW HlUa, nMv» betwn. Dumbartsoo end SdrUn^i 
Sootl. 

Leondxtown, nr. Claqrow, co. Stirling. ScotL, p. 4.xg6. 
Lanaomue, «. on S? Francis R.. BWbr(A»& 
Quebec, Can., p» (of dlst) 3,64a 

r (.fii — ^ autumn rgst^ Berks co.. Mass., 

France : iron foundries ; p. 30,40a 
" ■^i i •''1 — . dep, I^UHle^alsis, 

or Leontlnl, /. in Syracuse prov., Sicily, Italy 
(the ana Loontini), on hill by Blviere L. j citadel 

aestro)red by earthquaki — ' ^ - 

LoebeOf old mining t, in 
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Mary Queen of Scots was Imprisoned in ufiffi IMtftly 
drained by R. Leven (x 4 m. foiigi to Cei||EO Sv. 
Also name of R. flowing from Loch Lomaaia to R. 
Clyde (xom.) at Dunbarton; of R.. of Aigyfi and 
InTemess (xi m.), emp^ing into Loch Loren Inlet 
first mentioned ; and of R. of Lancs. Ew., flooring 
from L. Windermere to Morecambe Bay. Also 
burgh of:Fifesh., ScotL, on Firth of Form; Bnan. 
weaving Industry, fine golf course; j>. 6,559. 
Levenahulme, industrL /. of Lancs, Eng., suburban to 
Manchester, o. ^ 

Livla, chf. L Ldvis co., Quebec. Canada, on the St. 
Lawrence R., opp. Quebec, landing pU for Trans- 
atlantic passengers “ ‘ 

Lewesy mlcL /. co. Susl 

Lewie, or Lewa, forms (with 
the Outer Hebrides, Scotl., area 770 so. m. ; em- 
braces St. Kilda and several smaller Isb. in civfl 
par. : p. (of Lewis alone), 99,40a nearly aU GaeUc- 
speaking; chf. t. Stornoway. Industxtaa; fidiery, 
ingdom), N.W. Spain ; now cattle-rearing, etc. [U.S.A., p. 4,840. 

lanca, Zamora, and Leon ; Lewlsburg, industrL on Susquehanna R., Penn., 


Austria; 


walls and 


(vwea ; p. ix.s^a 
Ledbediutia industrL /. nr. Oppein, Prussn. Silesia, on 
R. Zuina, formerly cap. of principality of Jfigemdorf ; 
divided between Austna and Pruss. in X74a Car. 
rlage bldg., glass-mkg., p. xa.dsa 
Leattinater. mkt. t. m Hcrefurdsh., Eng., In hop- 
growing ^t.. p. 5.737: also mftg. L in Worcester 
CO., Mas&, U.S.A. ; p. xs.4oa 
Leon, old prmi. (former kingdo 

div. faito provs. of Salamanca, 

area of latter 6.166 sq. ni. ; ricli in mliierah, 
p. 394,000, cap, L., c., fine Gothic Cathedral, 


ry. terminus, p. 8/ioa 
ensr.. nr. Brintan. d. laon. 
with Har^) dm long rk4ra 


p, x5,58o i also iLime of t. in Nicaragua, with large 
learner tr. ; p. (with Indian sub. of Substiaba) 45,00a 
Leooforte, /. in prov. Cataiua, Sicily, sulf^ur mines: 

p. IStOOOs tp* XSOsOOO. 

Leopoldatadt, su 6 . of ^^erma, on isl. in R. Danube, 
LeopoldvlUe, sin, above the cataracts on R. Congo, in 
C Free State ; founded by Stanley. 

Lcqpaato, spt, of EtoUa, Greece, on G. of Lepanto; 

p.6,x3o; theanc. Naupactus. 

Lope. IndustrL r. in prov. Huelva, Spain; p. 5,940. 
Lml, mftg. t. in govt. Vitebsk, Russ., p. 7.4^- 
' - n, IndustrL Air. nr. Huddersfield, W.iL Yorks, 


Lepton, 


Bn gt, p. 3i999i tp* 

Leqoetiao, cst. i, nr. Bilbao, prov. Biscay. Spa^ 
Lercajm, /. in Palermo prov., Sicily, macaroni^manuf . ; 
sulphur mines ; p. ts,230. 

Lerld, cst. /. and summer m/. G. of Spezia, Genoa, 
Italy ; old castle, macaroni factories ; ^ 6,918. 
Lerliik, prw, Catalonia, Spain, on French frontier area, 
4,779 sq. m. ; agr. and industrL; p. 385,000; cap. 
Lmda, fortif. c. on<R. Segra, p. 99,00a 
l-erina, Ilea, de, sml. grp. of French ulx. in Medlter- 


LeR^, ... . 

Lervlgs Fiord, ^n/et of the Faroe Isis,, Denmark. 
Lerwick, and co. r. of Shetland on id.^ or 

Mainland of romona ; fishy., woollen manuf. and tr. 
with Scottish ports ; p. 4 .fi 54 , 

Leabos or Mltylene, Turkish isl In tho iEgean Sea ; 
mtns. (Olympus, alt. 3,080 ft.) area 6x8 sq. ni. ; prod. 
oUves,ngs,leinons,oranges, grapes ; also antimony and 
marble: p. xjaooa mamly Greeiks, ch. t. Mity^a 
, Austrfra is/, in the Adriatic, off Ouxnatiaa 


cst, 43 m. long ; grows •grapes, dates, olives, rose- 
mary, etc. ; p. a8.oao ; cnf. t, L., naval stn., and 


nr. R. Veternlta; centre of 
hemp Industry, dlst. produces also flax and tobacco; 

[Lanarks., Scotl., p. x,43a 
•• TL Nethan, 


Leammliagow, or Abbey Green, v/l on R. 
Leaparr^ f. In Gironde dep., France, nr. Bordeaux, 
p.4,a6a 

Letltdiev, /. nr. Kamlenlec. Podolia, Russ., p. 6,988. 
Lettme, r. nr. tCIastel'a-Mare, prov. NapolL 

/. on R. SwiUy, ca DonegaL^relandi 
IjeiicwUa, or Saotn Maura, one of the Ionian Isis., 
areaxiosq. m.; mtns.; Sappho's Leap, steep cliff, 
on S. W. ; produces gnpea, currants, eta ; chf. t, 
Leucas (or Santa Maura) on N. cst. 

Leutediau, Indiutrl. a In Hungary, Zips ca, p. fiAi- 
Leute, r. on R. Dmider, Hainault, BdMum, p. 6,50 
Leva^ French and Italian name for the £. cst of 1 
Medit., incAixdbur Greece and Esrvnt 
Leven, lalt-water^A, or arm of ^ sea on boundary 


ofea'a AigyU and Invenieai. SootL, Joins Lod 
Uanhe ; auo beautifiil L. (Loch Leven) in Klnroas 
ca, ScotL (3I m. long by a m. wide) with 7 isls. 
(fugoat St Sert's. ruioM prioiy; on Catfla ilsL 


mte. t. in Lafayette 

, .. . e of the first conflict 

between Brit and American troops in the Revolution 
of i77|U>. ^ [U.$. A.. nr^Columbia,^p. 3.^ 

nr. Ballarat, p. 3.846. 
in Wensieydate. 


Lefwlaburg, industrL tor. on Susquehanna R., Penn., 

Lewlaham, S.B. ^ar. of London. £ng., in Kent ca, 
mainly residt, p. x6a843. 

Lewiston, c. of Androscoggin co., Maine, U.S.A.. on 
the A.R. ; extensive cotton manuf., p. 96.947. 

Lezington, a Fayette co., Kentucky, U.S.A., seat of 
state university, in the Blue Grass tobacco and hona 
reari^^i^ion, p.j5,099i also 

etween Brit i 

of 1775 ; p. 4.00a [U.$.A.. n 

Lexingedb Courthouae, vil of 

Lezton, mining dlst., Victoria, 1 

Leybum, mkt. /. N.R., Yorks, Hng., 
p. (dist.) 6,303. 

Leydem c. of S. Holland on the Old Rhine, xo m. 
N.N.L. of The Hague ; seat of famous universi^ ; 
woollen cloth and linen manuf. ; resisted SpanuJi 
siege successfully 1573-74 ; birthplace of Rembiandt 
good modem tr. ; p. 55>ooo. 

L^land, mftg. /. nr. Preston, Lancs., Eng., p. 8.090. 

Leyre, X. France, deps. Gironde and Landes, flowing 
(40 m.) to G. of Arcachon. [394^x1. 

L^e, one of the Philippine Isis., area 3,590 sq. m., p. 

L^tfan, or Leitha, A. flowing between Austria and 
Hungary to the Danube below Vienna. 

Leyton, industrL and residentL lArt Essex co., Eng., 
•suburban to E. London, p. 134,736. 

L^tonstone, ecclesiastical diCs/., N.E. of Leyton, 
Essex, Hng.. p. 3x,o^ 

Lhoan, Lbaaaa, or Laatn, the ^'Holy" or ** For- 
bidden ” c. of Tibet : contains the royal biU palace 
(Potala) of the Dalai Lama and die sacred ahrine 
(Cho Kw or Kllhording) of the image of Buddha. 
A place or pilgrimage, standing on a trib. of the 
Brahmaputra R., 11,900 ft. 'above sea-leveL p. (est.) 
45,000 (exclusive of priests In the numerous outlying 
monasteries). Entered by British expedltioD in 19014, 
and trading treaty secured. (the Arctic uc. 

Liakhov lala, large is/, of the New Siberia gxoup in 



^ Russo-Japanese War, X904-0S. Liau- 
tung Gulf, atm of the Yellow S., 150 m. kmglqr 70 to 
Z 90 m. wide. Tprov-t R- 

Liau-yang, e. Manchuria, China, in the Liau-tung 
Libaa, of Russia, prov. Courland, on the Baltic S. ; 

great tr. and many flourishing industries, p. 74,soa 
Lsoeria, Jts/u^it of W. Africa, on the Gnmea coest, 
area 45,000 sq. m., p. over 9 ,ooaooa including s 
civUised negroes; cap. Monrovia. Exports r 
palm oil, ivozy, sugar, etc. 

Lfbertad, maritime pnw. N.W. Peru ; area i 
m., p. xsaooo; cap. Trujillo. (burgh, p. f 

Llbsi'ton, Air. of Midlothian.'ScotL, suburba to 1 „ 

. .... . i;.S.A., on White 




lordogna Gironde dep.,Fnmc8i 

9 in vine^. dlst : p. 90,460. 

Libya, ana Greek name of Africa. 

Libyan Dwelt, of the Sahara, E. Wadal airil 
Fexaan. 
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Licata, sfit. at mtli. of K. Salso. nr. Gnifenti, Sicilv; 

trood harbr., sulphur exports ; p. 04.680. [9.863. 

Ll^/'*on R. Wetter, nr. Giesen, Hesse, Gennaiiy. p. 
Liquid, t. in Staifonlsli., Eng., cathedral; p. 8.617. 
mch t e n st elU i mft;;. e. nr. Cheiniiitz, Saxony, p. 5.640. 
Lick OtMenrato^i on Mt. Hamilton, nr. Santa co., 
California. U.S.A., nr. San Josd. , ^ [Ohio. 

Llckinfif, R. JCentucky, U.S.A., trib. (290 m.) on R. 
Llddel, A. of Roxburgii and Duinfriessti., Scotl., trib. 

of R. Esk, [Marig^iy, Swiuld. 

Liddea. Alpine vil. between the Great St. Bernard and 
Llddesdale, valley in Dutiirriesslu. Scotl.. along 
Engllsli Imrder and I.iddel Water. 

Lidford, ><»r. Devon. Eng., on R. 1 -id, p. a,7<o. [4.784. 
Lldkdpmg’. /. on L. Wener, nr. Mariestadt, Swracn, p. 
Liebau, e. in Moravia, nr. Prerau, p 4,950: ^ 


lSI 


Unuuoli Cyprus isL. 38 m. I 


and Rhenish Pruss. ; arable forest, meadow, pastond 
and mineral ; area 85X aq. m. ; rp. 340,000 ; chf. t 
Maastricht ly.v.). 

Umbniv, r. in Hesse-Nassau, Germany, on R. Lahn, 
p. 6.860 ; also e. on R. Leine. In Westphalia, p. 6,104. 

Limerick, w. ^maritime) of Ireland, prov. Munster, 
area x.o6a sq. m., p. 149,846. Industries; agr. 
(declining), fishery, etc.; cap. L., c. at head of 
' est., mostjmpt port in W. of Irelaiul; 

which 


(declinui^ 

Shannon ( , . 

good bacon tr. ; p. 38, 4(^. 

Limmat, R. of Swltxld., trib., 80 m. of R. Aar, 


Liebau, i 

Pru&sn. Silesia, nr. Liegnitz, p. 5,48 1 
Lleben, mftg. dlst. Karolinentlul, Bohemia, N.E. of 
Prague, p. (communal) 93,500. 

Liebeneteln, or Sauerbninn, -wat./l. in Saxe Meinin* 
gen, Germany, p. x.464. 

Liechtenstein, sml. principalitv in the Tyrol, betwn. 
Vorarlbeig and the Upper Rhine ; area 68 sq ni., |>. 
,600; cap. Vaduz. 

of Belgium, partly hilly, pastoral, forest, 
and mlnrl., area 1,1x7 "i*. P- 8 qq.ooo ; cap Li6ge, 

c. at conflu. of R.’s Meuse and Ourthe ; cathedral, 
university, many fine bldgs. ; gt. tr. and pros. ind. ; 

J i. (nearly) 900.000. 

^Snitz. /. ill prov Silesia. Pruss. ; vegetable-growing 
dist., piano and sewing-machine factories ; p. 66,460. 
Llerre, or Lier, boot-inftg. t., prov. Antwerp, Belgium, 
p. 93,540. • [p. S.Soo* 

Lteetal, eap. of the half cant. 'Basel-Stadt, Switzld., 
Lidvln, mttg. t. nr. Bethune. Pas-de-Calais dcp., 
France, adjoining Lens, p. x2,5ao. 

LiCvre, Riviere du, R. of Quebec, Canada, txib. of St. 

Lawrence, flows past Ottawa. 

Lillie, R., Ireland, flows (50111.) from Wicklow through 
Kildare to Dublin Bay. [4,246 it. 

Lifleld Mtn., Norway, in Christiansand prov., alt. 
Llnii lal., largest of the Loyalty grp. m the .Pacific, 
French possessn. E. of New Caledonia. 

Ligu,/. in Albay prov., Luzon, Phihppine Isis. ; rice, 
sugar, etc., p. x7,5oa 

Llgnierea, t. in dep. Cher, France, nr. Bourges, p. 3,468. 
Lign7,r. nr. Bar-le-duc, dep. Meuse, France, p. 4.642 ; 

also smL t. nr. Namur, Belgium, p. 1.648. [p. 3,468. 

Llgonler, /..on Elkhart R., Neble ca, Indiana, U.S. A„ 
Liguria- terr. of N. Italy, betwn. the Mediterranean 
and Alps and Apennines, and adjng. the E. frontier 
of France, embracing the provs. of Genoa and 
Maurizio (y.v.). 

Ligurian S., part of the Mediterranean, N. of Corsi<». 
Llkaf R.y or Croatia, flows along Austrian military 
frontier (30 m.), and sinks uiidergrd. at Mt. Tuliba. 
Ll-Kiang, e, Yun-Nan prov., China; great tr.. 


it joins nr. Brugg. 

Limoelro, /. in Pernambuco prov., Brazil, p. 8.67a 
Limoges, ch. e. of the Haute-Vieniie dep., France ; 
famous for Its still flourishing porcelain factories, and 
Kaolin paste preparation, p. «.ooa 
Limoqf or Port Llmon, clif. Atlantic port of Costa 
Kica ; gt. coHee export, p. 4,66a riiaute- Vienne. 

Limousin, old /rev. rraiice (now Carreze) and port of 
Limoux, e. dep. Aude, France ; hat, cap, and white 
wine inanuf., p. 9,140. 

X-impopo, R. of the S.E. Africa, rising In S. Transvaal 
col. and Sweeping round on its N. frontier into 
Portuguese terr. and the Induin Oc., length 900 m., 
often called the Crocodile R. 

Linares, f. in lead-mining dist. prov. Tacn, Spain, 
p. (decreasing) 36,500; mso prov. in 5 . Chili, area 


or Llflle, fort. /. in France, cap. Nord dep., on 
R.Deule: seat of University, ana chief centre of 
French linen and cotton manuf. ; ch. of Ndtre 
Dame de la Trielle, finest in French Flanders, 
LiUo, i. In Toledo, prov. Spain, p. 9,9^ [p. 23o,8cia 

Ldlirilalef vii. nr. Melbourne, In co. Evelyn, Victoria, 

Lfy' Foa/SSii' se». on summit of Kamiesbergen, 
Namaqualand, Cape Colony, S. Africa. 


the Pacific : university, great commercial and 
industrL activity, foreign tr. through pt. of Callao 
(9 in. W.), p. 118,000; also c. of Allen co., nflBo, on 
the Ottawa R., in petrol region, p. 30,508. 

Limarl, R. (xoo m. long), Coqiiimbo prov.. Chill. 
.. -w . X g ^ Larnica; wine 


[Ireland ; p. 9,976. 


Limiivadlyi nXt. /. on R. Roe, nr. Londonderry 

Limbach, industrL r. nr. Chemnitz, Saimny ; hosiery 
manuf., p, 19.406. 

Llmbourg, frontier prov., Belgium, agr., stock fdga 
gin distiUeiy, beet-root sugar manuf.; area 931 
sq. m., p. 978,000 ; cm. Hnssmt. 

ZJmbuig. S./ruv. of Holland, bordering on Belgium 


n gt part fe 

cap. l.incoln, c. on Witliain, with fine caihedraL 
p. 57,294 ; also c. rap Logan cn.. Illinois, U.S.A., 
p. X0.000, university ; also c. of Rhode 1st., U.SJl., 
it. r5,46o: also t Nclir. U.S. A. p, 4^,07^ 

Lindau, fortfd. A on L. of Coi.stance. Bavaria, p. 5,54a 
Linden, suff. of Hanover, Pruss p 96,840. 

Lindisfarne, alternate nixinc for Holy Isl. off cst. 

Nonhumberland. Eng. 

Lindja, t. on Persian G7, good tr.. p. 7,300. 

Lindsay, t. in Ontario, Can , cap. of Victuria co. ; saw 
nulls, carriage works, p. B,xoo. 

Lindsey, N. div. of co. Lincoln. Eng., p. 937,864. 
Linen, La, or Linea de la Concepdon, t. in Cadiz 
prov. Spain ; frontier post nr. Gibraltar, p. 93,50a 
Linjgazen, or Llngayen, t. on G. of L., W. cst. Luzon, 
Philippine Isis. ; fertile agr. dist., n. z9,5oa 
Lingcn, t. nn Eiiis Canal, Hanover Pruss. ; university, 
iron foundries, p. 8,346. 

Ungkdplng, or OatergOtland, dist. Sweden, on the 
Bitltici; area 4,938 sq. 111., p. 270,000; cap. L., mftg.t. 
nr. L. Roxen, p. Z5,3to 

Linlithgow, burrh (Falkirk grp.) of L. co., Scod. ; 
shoeiiikg. and leather bids., p. 4,00a ; area of L. ca 
X 20 sq. III., p. 79,456. 

Linnhe, Loch, arm of seacs». of Annuli and Invernei . 
Scotl., extending (30 m.) trom Upper Loch EU to 
Sound of Mull. [W.R. Yorks, Eng., p. 8.96a 

Linthwaite, industrL tns^p. S.W. of Huddersfield, 
Linton, par. on R. Granta, Cambridgah., Eng., p. 3.755, 
Lintons, mining t. Victoria, nr. the Happy viliey, 
Ballarat dist., p. x,745. fp. a&poa 

Lin-Txlngr, c. on Yu ho Canal. Shang-Tung, Gmna, 
Llntz. or Line, fortfd.^. on the Danube, nr. Steyr, cap. 
of Upper Austria, p. (uicluding Urfahr on opp. bank 
of D.) 68,500 ; garrison, brewing, printing, and many 
manuf. [country, p. (est.) aaooo. 

Linyontl. t. in Centl. S. Africa, cap. of Makololo 
Lipa, i. in Batangas prov., Luzon, Pldllppine Isis., 
centre of fertile agr. regn., p. 40.00a 
Liparl Isla., volcanic grp. N. of Sicily, attached to the 
Italian prov. ofMessma, totalarea 45 sq. m.. p. 17,500; 
Liparl is the largest isl. of the grp., ana its cap., also 
named L., has a p. 12,500; the anc. iEollae, etc., they 
were occujiled in turn by Saracens and Normans. 
Lipetsk, IndustrL /. on the Veronezh R., govt. Tambov, 
Russ., p. 18,580. [Franciscan moxiuteiy, p. 7*Soa 
Uppa, mkt. A on R. Maros, Tomes ca. Hi 
Lipp^ R. of Gennany, (zio m. long) Joina 

Lippe. or Lippe Detmold, prine^Hty Genny.,enclo. 
by Hanover and Wastphalla; area 469 iq. so., pb 
xSo,ooa cap. Detmold. 

I4BP^SWMumlwfg, see Scluiimliiiiig'-Z 4 pp 6 . 
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Llpp 8 ti 4 t, i. on R. Lippe. Westphalia. Germy.. dls< 
tiuliig-f tobacco ; p. 13.140- _ 

Liria, Industl. t. in Valencia prov.. Spam, on R. 
Guadnlaviar, p. 9,^4. . 

Lisbon, e, in prov. Estremadura. on N. bank of Tagus 
est., cap. of Portugal, p. 357.ooo. 

Llabumi t. on R. Lagan, nr. Belfa-st, Ulstei:, Ireland ; 
linen mftg., cathedrl., p. k.jjh. 

Llsoard, a Cheshire tvmshp. incl. New Brighton 

Liacbau, t. nr. Budweis, Bohemia, p. 3,140. 

Lialeux, t. In Calvados dep., France ; fine Norman 
cathearL, the anc. cap. of the Leaovii ; flannel mftg., 

iJrtnM^nkkt. t. Cornwall. Eng.; woollen mUi! £um^. 

Lisle, gold-fleld t, nr. Launceston. Tasmania, p. (dist.) 

Lismoiti, mkt. i. on R. Blackwater, co.'8 Cork and 
Watemrd, Ireland, p. 1,850. 

LIssl pmr. nr. Petertieaf^, Hants, Eng., p. 1,701. 

Lina, Austrian isL, X&lmatia prov., in the Adriatic 
(iz m. long) the anc. Issa ; famous for its wine ; ch. 
t.'s Lissa jgd. harbr., p. 5.340) and Comlsa (p. 4 . 664 ). 

Lissa, or Lesano, IndustrL t. in prov. Posen, Pruss., 
founded by the Moravians in the i6th cent., p. i4,ate. 

Liatowel, iL on R. Feale, co. Kerry, Ireland, nr. Tralee, 

of Palestine (loo m.) flows to Mediterranean, 

Litchfield, c, in natural gas and petrol rqpi.. Mont* 
gomeiy co., Illinois, U.^A., p. 6.100. 

Uthaag, t. in Tibet, nr the Chinese border, p. 9,400. 

~ ' 'or Waterloo, subra. twnshp. Liveqiool, 
a. 94.67a [etc. i p. 5.84a 

lork co.. N.S Wales ; mining, pottery. 


Lancs. Eng.,p. 94.67a 
Lithgow, t. in Coi ' 


Lithuania, anc. Urr. and grand duchy ^ Europe : for- 
merly encla by Poland, Pruss., Courland and R 
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tourist centre at base of Snowdon mtn.^ p. 

3ix6a 

LlanblBter./ar. in N. Radnorsh., Walea p. 9,668. 
Uandaff, sml. c, nr. Cardiff, on R. Taff. Cumoiisuish., 
S. Wales, cathedral, p z,8oa (Wales, p. 1,999. 
Llaadilo, mkt. /. on R. Towy, E. Carmarthen., 
Llandovery, her, N.E. Cannaithensh., Wales i p, Xfoea 
Uanltli^ Welle, health fee/, mid-R^^no^!, 
Wales, medicinal waters, p. 9,779. ^ [10.46^ 

Llandudno, seaside res/,, Carnarvonsh., Wales, p. 
Llai^yaail, par. on R, Teifi, Card«aii9h., Wales. 

LLanelly, sp/. Cannaithensh., Wales, collegiate 
estabushts., p. 39,077; one of the Cannazthen 
Boroughs. [gomerysh, Wales; p. 9,346. 

Llanfair Caerinlon, mkt. /. on R, Einon, Mont- 
Llanfatrfechan, /. iv. Conway, Canmrvonsh., N. 

Wales ; p. 9.973. [mouthsh., Eng. ; p. 4,47a 

Llanfrechta. iJpT^r twnshp. nr. Caedeon, Mon- 
LlanfyiUn, hot. nr. Oswestry, Moiicgomerysh., Wales ; 
one of tlie Montgomery Boroughs ; p. x.633. 

* . Llandila Car^rthensh., 


nfi^ock, par, nr. 
Wales ; p. aa47. 
Llangeffnl, ~ 


Passed to Poland in 1501 and finally became absorbed 
by Russia and (to a small extent) Prussia. 

Litm, t, on Bug R., Podolia govt.. Russ,, old industries; 

L^ebofc^h. t, nr. Rochdale, Lancs, Eng. ; cotton, 
woollen a^ dyeing industries ; p. xi.705. 

Little Falls, e, on Mississippi R., Minnesota, U.S.A., 
timber tr., p. 7,560 ; also mftg. c. on Moliawk R., 
Herkimer co.. New York, U.S.A., p. I9,z4a 
Littldiaiiroton, spt. and cst. rest, at mth. of R. Arun, 
Sussex. Eng. ; p. 8.351. [p. 8,113. 

Little Hulton, Industrl t. in Lancash., Eng., nr. Bolton, 
Little Lever, industrL and residd. t. nr. Bolton, 
Lancash., Eng , p. 5.X97. 

Littleport, /ar. Cambridgsh., Eim., nr. Ely, p. 6,434. 
Littto%cL c, of Arkansas, U.^A., cap. of Pulaski 
co., on A.R. ; oil and oil-cake manuf. ; p. 46»48a 
Little Russia, Part of Russ., comprising govta of 
Chernigov, Poltava, Kiev, and Kharkov ; area 80,996 
so. m^ p. zaooaooa [Missouri 

Little Sioux R., Iowa, U.S.A., flows (300 m.) to the 
Littleton, mflg. t, in New Hampsh., U. 5 .A., on the 
Ammonoosuc R., p. 5,46a [Eng., p. i,xoa 

Little Woolton, industrl. /ar. nr. Prescot, Lancash., 
Litynak, mftg. t. in Podolia govL, Russia, nr. 

Kamienlec, p. 9,384. 

Livadia, t. in Bceotla, Greece, p. 4.846- 
Liverpool, e. and spt. on R. Mersey, Lancash., Eng. ; 
Immense shipping commerce and manuf. ; catlicdral, 
splendid docks; p. 746,566. [Yorks. Eng., p. X4,66a 
Liveraedge, woolim mitg. t, nr. Dewsbury, W.R. 
Livingston, IndustrL t. in Montana, U.S.A., on the 
Yeliowsipne R., p. 4.846; also name of numerous 
other places In various pt& of the U.S.A. 
Uvingirtone Palls, cataracts on R. Coi^ Africa. 


— L>i75>* 
. mkt. /. Anglesey. Wales, nr. Amlwch ; p. 
Llangollen, mkt. t, on R. Dee. Denbighsh., Walei; 

L^uudf^ her, on R. Severn, Montgomerysh., 
Wales; one of the Montgomery Boroughs: p. 9,594. 
Llano Bstacada or Staked Plain, New Mexico and 
N.W. Texas, u.S. A., area 40.000 sq. m. 
Llanstephan, vil. at mouth of R. Towy, Carmar* 
thensh., WxJes; p. (dist.)a.i49. 

Llantamam, t. nr. Newport, Monroouthsh., Eng., 
in colliery dist. ; p. 7.059. 

‘or, Cbmorguish., Wales, nr. CardiflTt 


Rass. Llantrlaaant, tor, Clamorgansh., Wales, nr. CardilTt 
p. X3,54a ; one of the Cardiff Borougha [p. 9,5x91 
Lianwrst, mkt. t. on K. Conway, Denbighsh., Warns ; 
Llerena, old walled t, Barcelona prov., Spain, nr, 
Seville, frontier; p. 6,936. 

Loanda, or Sao Paulo de Loanda, e. (p. ^,500) t 4 
Angola, Portuguese W. Africa ; cap of dist. saiur 
name ; p. X95.684. 

Loango, ngn. on W. cst Africa, divided between 
France, Portugal, and Belgium ; cap. Loango ; 
p. la.ooa 

Loanhead, hurgh 5 m. S E Edinburgh, Scotl., p. 3,483. 
Loano, sinL t. on G. of Geneva, Italy, p. 4,118 
Lobau, e. >on tlie L. Water, nr. Bautxen, Saxony; 

dye-works, piano factory ; p. io,s6a 
Lob-Nor, or Lop-Nor, L. system in Gobi desert, E. 
Turkestan, Centra) Asia; alt 9,200 ft., length zoom., 
width 50 m. ; receives Yarkand and Tarim R's firom 
W. ; no outlet 

Locarno, t. on Lago Miurgiore, Switz., p. 9394 * 
Loebaber, fn/ns. dist scotL, S. Inverness; 33 m. bp 
21 m. ; contains Ben Nevis 
Lochcarron, fishing vti. Ross-sh. Scotl., p. x,5oa 
Lochee, N.W. suburb of iHindee, c, Scott, p. X3,46o, 
Loebee, t. on R. Indre, dep. Iiidre-et*Loire. Franca 
nr. Tours; old chfitcau, once a royal dwelling, later a 
State prison, p. 5,300. 

Lochgelly, hurgh of Fifesh., Scott, nr. Dunfermline ; 

ironwks. and colliery dist ; p 9,076. [p. 9ax. 

LMhgilphead, /. at head of L Clip, Argyllsh., Scott, 
Lochniaben, nr. R. Annan, Dumfriessh., Scott, 
p. 1,056. One of the Dumfries burghs. 

Lochnagar, m/n. of tlie Scottish Highlands, nr. 

Ballater, Aberdeensh., alt. 3,780 ft. 

Loebj, Loch, L. Inverness- Ji., Scott (10 m. long), 
-art of the Caledonian Canal : K. Lochy flows to 
brt William (8 ni.) from S. end of the loch. 
Lockerbte, hufvh of Annandalc, Dumfriessh., Scott ; 
Tpmkt.i 


E Africa 

LiVBj. mftg. /. nr, Orel, Riutsla, on R. Sosna ; p. a8,64a 
Livoma or Llvland, Baltic prw. of Russ., includes 1st 
of On^ area i8,x[^ sq. m., p. i,3saooo : agr., dairj'lqg 
■ad maay manuf. ; cap. Rin (y.v.). 

Ltvorao, /. in Novara prov., Italy, nr. Vercelli, p. 6,s6a 
Lisnri, jp/L nr. AigoatoU, Cepnalonla, in the loraan 
Sea p J.8sa [wait 

\ Pwnt, C. southenunost pt. Eng., S.W. Com* 

a in prov. Gerona. Spain, p. 4,467. 
t, in Caraanronsh., Walea nr. Bangor. 


^rt William (8 ni.) from S. end of the loci 

Lockerbte, btuvh of Annandalc, Dumfries! , 

impt sheep mkt. t p. 3.455. 

Lockhavnn, c. or Clinton co., Penn,. U.S.A., 00 
Susquehanna R. ; tinilieryards : p. 

Lock-Hol, spt, China, on E. coast of isL Hainan ; 
gt tr. centre ; p. 91, 40a 

il,wf/.ofOhio.U.£ 

, t, r^. eentret I 

Illinois, U.S.A..P. 3.XI4- Also niitg. c.. cap, Niagara 
co.. New York, D S.A., on Erie Canal, p. iv^za 
Lockramid, mftg. L nr. Huddersfield, W.R. Yorira^ 
Eng.,p. xo,864. [Industry ; ~ 

Lodt, Le, t, cant Neudiatel, Swita ; watc 


Loddand, vH. orbfiio. U.S A., nr. Cincinnati, p, 3,268. 
Lockport, r^. eentret Dra Plaines R.. WiU ca. 
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Looonitondo, t. (Industrl.) in Bari pror., Italy, p. 7.840. 

Lod^re, /. dep. Hdrault. nr. Montpellier. France; 
cloth mftg.. cathedral; p. ix,468. 

Lodlf e. on R. Adda. prov. Milan, Italy ; &nious for 
Farmesen cheeae and majolica ware; cathedral; 
p. a6,ooa 

Lodi Vecddo, old t. adjoinlne Lodi. Italy, p. 3,500. 

Lodoce, toattffaU nr. Keswick, Cumberland. Eng. 

Lodz, textile iiiftg. t. govt. Piotrkow. Russn. Poland, 
tlie " ManchMter of Poland,” p. 394.850. 

Loffsdem or Lifoten lals., storm-swept gip. oflf W. 
coast Norway, stretching 175 m.. mainly nitns.. 
p. 40.acx)^ ei^ged chfly. in cod and herring fishy. 

LoRuBi t. in M.K. Yorks, Eng., nr. Saitbum-by-the- 
Sea, p. 8,87a. [inhab. by Mormons, p. 6,100. 

Logaa, c. oi Cache Valley. Utah, U.S.A.. chfly. 

Locanaport, mftg. e. on the Wabash and Erie canal. 
Cass co., Indiana, p. 17,586. 

Log:o^ or Loko, dtst. Brit. W. Africa. N.E. Sierra 
I Mtinm • cao. Porto Loero. or Loko. 

Lo|nm, infd. , Spam. Mca 1,945 ^ nu ; 


Castlllu wine-growing dist. ; p. 189,500 ; cap. . 
o, spacious bull-ring, p. ao.000. 

, dist. Chota Nagpur div.. Ben^I, Drit. 


on R. Ebro, 

Lobaidaga, t 
India ; area 7,140 so. m.« p. 11190,500 ; cap. ’Raincni. 

Loharu, nat. state Punjab, India, adjg. Rajputana, 
area 996 sq. m., p. 15,500. Nawab of Afghan 
descent ; cap. Loharu, t., p. 9.050. 

Loir, A. France, dep. Eure-et-Lmr (150 m.). trib. of R. 
Sardie. [from Cevciines Mts. to Atlantic. 

Loire, A. France, latest in country, flows (690 ni.) 

Loire, Centrl. France, area 1,853 m. p. 
645,000, agr., potato growg.. vineyUs., miiung, and 
mf^. ; cap. Montbrison. 

Loire, Haute.— (Sec Haute Loireu) 

Loire lnf6rieure, dep. W. France, at mth. of R. Loire, 
area 9.695 sq. ni., p. 658.060 ; agr., fruit .growing, etc. ; 
cap. Nantes. 

Loiret, dep. Centrl. France, area 9,630 sq. m., p. 
363,81a; agr., viiieyds,, distilleries, nifig.; cap. 
Orleans. [974.850; agr. ; cap. Blois. 

Lolr>et>Cber, dtp. Centrl. France, area 7,479 sq in , p. 

Loitz, t. on R. Peene, nr. Stralsund. Poincrani.1, 

p. 4,t^- Ip 10.469. 

Lola, or Loxa, t. in Ecuador, famous for ciuciiona, 

Lmana, industrl. t. nr. Boiogna, Italy, p. 5,874. 

Lolseren, flourisiiing mftg. t, in E. Flanders, Belgium, 
on R. Durmo, p. 90.846. 

Lombardy, terr. Nortlui. Italy, lying in the valley of 
the Po, area 9,366 t»i| in., p. 4,8uo,ooo ; pastoral and 
vintage cnuutiy, with many siniinier rrsorti., ainoiig llio 
Alpine vallcyi. ; includes jirovs. of Como, Cieniona, 
Mantua, Milan, Pivui, Bergamo, Brescia, and Sondno. 

Lembok, one of the Lesser Sunda Isis, in the M.ilay 
Arch., area 3.136 .sq. in., intns. (peak of Lomliok, 
xi,8io ft., solcanu'), p. (with Bah) over 600,000; 
under Dutch rule ; chf. t. Matamm. 

Lomja, or Lomzha, ^&v(. of Kussn Poland, N.E. of 
Warsaw, n, 683,01.0, industries: ixjttenes, breweries, 
etc., cap. 1.. on the Narev. K , p. 27,4'». 

Lomond, Loch, hugest botitnsli L., in co.’s Stirling 
and Duiiil>arion, over 20 m long, area 97 sq. in., 
contahis thirty isls., largest liiclniiumn ; waterrall, 
Inversnaid ; tourist centre for the Trossaclis ; lien 
Lomond ascended from Kowardeiinan. 

Lomond Hills, cn.'s Kuiross and Fife, Scotl., alt. 
1,713 ft. and 1,471 ft. 

London^ cap. c. oi England, metrop and sent of gnvt. of 
Bnt. Empire; situated on K. Thames, iii.iiiilv m co.’s 
Middlesex and Surrey, but extending into Kent and 
Essex. Comprises thirty parly, bors., and has a p. 
(including Immediate subn. area surrounding these) 
of 5,000^ ; p. adiii. county, 4,593,961 city, 
t9i657. Exports exceeding a quarter of those of the 
entire kingaom. London, on K. Thames, Ontario, 
Can., is a c. with p. (including subs, of London Jn., 
and Ealing), 49>5oo. 

Londonderry, maritime ce., Ireland, Ulster prOv., area 
816 sq. 111., p. (decreasing) 140, 6 bi, iuj:r.nand fishery; 
cap. L. (or Derry) c. on R. Foyle, flourishing shirt- 
ni^ng indust,, p. 40.790. i 

London, Bant, spt. at mth. of Buffalo R., Cape Colony 
S. Africa, p. 7,680, [Scalpa. 

Lolita, uniiUMib. isl. of the Hebrides grp., 111. E. oi 


Long Bruch, e. Monmouth co.. New Jersey, U.SJl., 
pop. seaside res., for New York, with drive [Oceu 
Avenue), 5 m. long, res. p. 9,580. 

Long: Bat^ mftg. /. nr. Derby, Eng. p. 10,9x5. 

Longford, Inland ea.. Ireland, prov. Lemster, area 
491 sq. m., p. 43f794 (greatly decreased), chfly. 
peasantry ; cap. Longford, t. on R. Camlin, p. 4,350. 

Long laluA part of the StaU of New York, U.g.^ 
div. from Connecticut by Long Id. Sound, and from 
the mainland of New York and Manhattan Id. 
Long Id. Sd. and the East R, ; bordered on the W. 
by N.Y. Bay ; it has many pop. wat. places ; zx8 m. 
long and 93 m. wide ; L. 1. has an area of 1,68a sq. n. 
ana comprises three co.*s, Suffolk, Queens, and 
King's, the latter containing Brooklyn city. Long 
Island city, Sep. from Brooklyn by Newtown Creek, 
is now incorporated with New York City: has many 
rafts., and a p. of 56,480. [Argyllsh., Scotl, 

Long, Loch, arm of sea (17 m.) co.’s Dumbarton and 

Longmeadow, smL industrl. /. in Mass., U.S.A., 
p. 9,864. [4*340. 

Longrldge, mftg. t. nr. Preston, Lancs., Eng., p. 

Long Sutton, t. nr. Holbeach, Lincolnsh., Eng., p. 
9,^7- _f37*48i. 

Longton, mkt. t. in the Potteries dist., Staffs., Eng., p. 

Long View, liulustrL t. in Texas, U.S.A., lu. the 
S.iibine K., p. 4,786. 

Longwy, fort. t. dep. Meurthc-et-Moselle, Fiance, 
iron mines and furnaces ; p. i9.64o. [xcvooo. 

Lonigo, t. on the K. Gua, prov. Vicenza, N.E. Italy ; p. 

Lons-le-Saunier, anc. t. cap. dep. Jura. France; salt 
springs : p. 12.160. 

Loo Choo, or Lu Tchu (sometimes called Uu-Kiu), 
chain of 53 isls. belonging to Jaiian, stretihmg S.W. 
to Formosa. Chi. pt. Napa, on Okinawa isl., total p, 
450.C00 : area 950 sq. m. 

Loodiana.— (Sec Ludhiana.) 

Looe, B., fishg. t. on II. Looc, Cornwall, Eng., p. 
1,500; Looe, W.. cst. t. on Looe B., Cornwall, p. 
1,036. 

Loon, c. in dep Aisne, France,; military' post and 
citadel, p. 16.208 [Shannon. 

Loop Head, cape S.W. of co. Clare, Ireland, side of R. 

Loos, extensive dist. of Indo'China, traversed by 
Mekong R. and surrounded by Yun>Nau, Tonquin, 
Siam, and Burma ; p. (est.) 1^500,000. 

Loos, t. nr. Lille, prov Nord, France, p. 6,846. 

Lorain, on Lake Kne, Loraui co., Ohio, U.S.A., good 
c0.1l tr., p. 28,460. 

Lora del Rio, t. nr. Seville, Spain, 8,x4a 

Lorca, iiiftg. t. Murcia prov., Spain ; bishop's palace ; 
p. 62,400. 

Lord Howe Isl., in S. Pacific (7 m.by x} m.) between 
Australia ami New Zealand. 

Lorenzo Marques, or Lorenco Marques, //. and cap. 
nf Portuguese E. Africa, oii'Dulagoa Bay; p. (dist.) 

3.000 Europeans, aoo.000 natives. 

Loreto, interior dep. Peru ; area 39,727 sq. m., p. 
730,000; also a famous pilgniiirige place and see in 
Ancona prov.. The M,irchcs, Italy ; p. 5,000. The 
shrine of the Virgin’s House is visited uunually by 

50.000 pilgrims. 

Lonent, mcitury port. Morbihan prov. France; govt, 
shipbldg. yds.' and docks ; p 50,000. 

Lormes, t. nr. Nevfrs in Niivredep., France, p, 3.389. 

Lome, dist. between Loch Leven and Loch Awe, 
Argyllsh., Scotl. 

Lorrach, t. in the Wiese valley, Baden, Germany; 
calico printing, dyeing, etc. ; go^ wine tr. ; }>. 13,X40. 

Lorraine, old prmf, of France, capt. by Germy, (See 
Alsace-Lwraine.) 

Los Angeles, a, cap. Los Angeles co., California, 
U.S.A., in orange and grape-growing dist. ; pop. 
winter resort; p. 320.000; also t. ui Cluli, cap, of 
Biobio prov., p. xo,ooo. 

Losonez. industrl. t. Nogrod co., Upper Hungaiy; 
enamelling and glue factories ; p. xo,oqo. 

Lossiemouth, burgh on the Lossie R., Elginsh., Scot. ; 
boatbldg. ,*ind fi^g. ; p. 4,207. 

Lossnitz, mdustrL t. nr, Chemnitz, Saxony, p. 5,854. 

Lostwithlel, mkt. t. in Cornwall, Eng., nr. Truro, p. 

S. France, trib. (272 m.) of R. Garonne. 

Lot, dl^. S.W, Fiance, area 9,018 sq. m. Sheep 
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cattto lesrim^ niit-growir* 2 P> (gmtly deertMed) 

v. Con^clon, Chili, p. 4.890. 
Lot-efrGttroiiMf dtp. S.W. Fiance, area 3,079 s*!* 
Vineyds., agr., stock-rouinc: ; p. (declining) 376,210 ; 
cap. Abwi. 

*nie ScottlA dCr/. S. of Firth of Forth, 
embracmg co.'s Haddington, Edinbuigh, and Lin* 
lithgow. 

nr. Gumbinnen, E. Pruss,, p. 5.460. 
Lottdeaci in prov. CAtes*du-Nord, France, nr. St. 

Biieuc, p. 6.x4a Jaa.99>* 

lanighborough, hosy. mftg. f., Leicestersh., Eng., p. 
Loughraa, nikL /. on Lough Rea, co. Galway, Ireland, 

Loug]^^ t. in Essex, Eng., on iLrder of%p^^ 
Lou&ianA, st. (s.) of U.S.A., area 48.720 sq. m., 


Onoahs (g.v.) Also c. of Pike co., Missouri, (J.S.A., 
on R. Miffiissippi ; p. 5.35a 

Loula^lUa, c. of Jefferson ca, Kentucky, U.S.A., on 
Ohio R., at the Falls ; many thrvg. manuf. ; p. 335,000. 
Exports flour, pork, tobacco^ etc. 

Lould, t. in Faro dist, Portugal ; esparto grass tr., 
and porcelain manuf. ; p. 34,600. 

Lourchea. t. nr. Cambraf. dep. Nord. France, p. 4.385. 

Lourdes, lortfd. t. nr. Tarbes, in dep. Ilautes-^rdnees, 
France; fismous grotto and mlgrim shrine, with 
many convents ana ch. of tiie Rosary ; res. p. 9,400. 
Visited by 500.000 piigriins aitnnaiiy. 

Louth, mkt. /. on K. Lud, Lincolnsh., Eng., p. 9.883. 
Also maritime co.. of Leinster prov., Ireland ; area 
316 sq. m., p. 63.403 (decreasing) ; much turf, bog, 
and barren land; salmon fishg. prosperous; cap. 
Dundalk (f.v.). 

Louvain, impt. mftg. /. (breweries) Belgium, Braliant 
prov., 27 m. E. of Brussels ; famous umversity ; p. 

45j4oH- 

Louven, X. (zoo m.), of Norway, flows to Skager Rack. 

Lottvleiii, ^ on R. Eure, nr. Kouen, France; cloth 
manuf, ; p. zo.486. 

Louzo, t, in Beiru dist., nr. Coimbra, Portugal, p 5.14a 

Lovell, t. nr. Hobart, Tasmania ; p. (dist.) 3,984. 

Lovere, t. on L. Iseo, Italy ; p. 3,337. 

Low Araiipelago, or Tuamotu, grp. of sm. iJtls. on 
the Pacific, S. of Marquesas ; chiefly coral. French 
protectorate. 

Lowell, c. at Jn. of Merrbnac and Concord K Middle- 
sex co., Mass., U.SA. ; many manufs. ; p. zo6,49o. 

Lowenburg, old t. in Silesia, Pniss., gypsum, textile 
factories,ip. 5,540 

Lower Austria, prw. or Crownland of A., traversed 
Wr R. Danube, area 7,655 sq. in., p. 3,350,000, cap. 
^aenna {t.v.). [dred of Wirrai, p. zz,4i3. 

Lower Benlagton, industrl. e. m Cheshire, Eng., hun- 

Lower Brixham, cst. t. S. Devon, Eng., nr. Torquay, 
p. (dist j 8,4Ba [(g.v.). 

Lower Mitcham, S. suburb of Adelaide, S. Australia 


Lowthera, The, or Loarihilln, fnms. Dumfries and 
Lanark, Scotl., highest pt. 3,403 ft. 

C-owtheratown, or Irvinestown, smL t. nr. Ennis* 
Idllen, CO. Fermaa^, Ireland. [ca. p. 4f346* 

Lowvllle, v^. Newark, U.S.A., on Black R.. Lewis 
Loyalty lela., gty. in $. Pacific, beiongbig to France, 
and included in the New Caledonia col., p. i5,ooa 
Lortro, dip. S.E. Fiance, traversed by Cevennes 
mtns., area 1,996 sq. m., p. 134,000 (much declined), 
agr., sHkworm-iearing, stock-raising ; cap. Monde. 
X.U, t. in Piedmont, Italy, nr. Alessandria, p. 4.488. 
Lttiilaba, name of the upper part of the Congo R.* 

tJuSp SSkng^oa thm Me Kong R., cap. of the 
Laos stated same nmne, French rndo*China, many 
pagodas, xobooa 

Lnbne, /. m Pampai^, prov. Luaon, Phllipphw Ids., 
Mgar-growiiwuiducohol distilliiig, p. ai,ooa 
C-nUben, a on R. Spree, Brandenburg. Prussia, ikmous 
for gherkin gnnrfiig, p. 7,000. 


Lubee. tyr. ‘Washington co., Maine. U.S.A.. p. 3,040. 
Litheck, free sMt of the Gennan Empire, area 115 


sq. m., embraefaig LQbeck co.. the /. of TravemOnde* 
and various timghbouring villages. Liibeck co. 
stands on the R. Trave, 10 m. above Its entniiee to 
the B. of L., an aim of tlie Baltic betwn. Herein 
aiul Mecklenburg.^ A fimious old Haiue t. with 
flourishing commoree, extensive industries, and many 
wealthy institutions ; p. 98,46a 
Luhlin, ptw. Russn. Poland, covered with forests, 
mainly a thinly popltd. plain, area 6,499 tQ- P* 
1,350.000: cap. L. c. on R. Bistrita,^. 5t,a4a 
Lubnoig, L oc h , Pertbsh., Eng., drains to R. Teith by 
the Leny. 

Lubni, old t. in Poltava govt.. Russia, gardenli^ and 
Jam making, p. (with suburte) 13,000. 

Lucca, c., cap. of Lucca prov. Tuscany, Italy, nr. Pisiu 
c.ithedral, many churches, jute manuf., tobacco, sUk, 
cotton, and oil refining industries, p. 80,46a [ScotL 
Luce Bay (16 m. long) off Irish Sea, S. of Wigtownsh., 
Luceno, mftg. /., Cordoba prov., Spain, matches, 
brandy, wine, etc., p 33,450; also sini. /..same name, 
nr. Castellon de la Plana, p. 3,68a 
Lucero, r. in prov. Fcggia, Italy, the anc. Lucevia, 
castle, cathearal, p. xC6uo. 

Lucerne, cant. Switzld., area 579 sq. m.. mainly 
arable aiid pasture, with a few vineyds., loftiest pt., 
Pilatus (6,095 ft.. ry.)* Right ridge, opp. side of 
lake, 5,906 ft., p. of cant. 166.000 ; cap. L. c. at W. 
end of I^., p. 30.000, length of L. 33 m., height above 
sea-levcl, z.435 ft., beautiful scenery. 

Luckenwalde, t. on River Nuthe, Brandenburg prov., 
Prussia, enamel factories, cloth works p. 33.108. 
Lucknow, dtv. (area 12,040 sq. m.. p. 6 nuU.), dist, 
(aiM 9^ sq. m., p. 795.a»), and cap. c. (p. ^5^) 
of Oudh, Bnt. India, on the wmdmg bank of the 
R. Gumti, 42 m. from Cawnpore. Famous lor its 
defence against the Sepoys in the Mutmy, 1857. 
I^rge garnsan, many fine bldgs., flourishing native 
manufs., muslin, embroidery, brocade, etc. 

Lu^n, t. in dep. Vend6e, France, nr. La Rochelle 
and the sea ; cathedral ; p. 6.500. 

Luc-sur-Mer, wot. pi. on Eng. Channel, 10 m. N. of 
Caen, dep. Calvados. France. 

Ludoinar, nat. siait, E. of Seiicgambia, W. Africa. 
Ludborough./ar. and vmMntaktow Lincolnslu wolds, 
nr. Louth, kng. [W.K. Yorks, Eng., p. 3,004. 

LuddendenfooC industrl. /. on K. Calder, nr. Halifar, 
Lude, t, on R. Loire, dep Sarthe, France, p. 4.331. 
Ludenacheid, hardware mftg. t in Westphalia, Pruss., 
nr. Cologne, p. 38,4x0. 

LUderitz 0ay, otherwise Angra Pequefla, German 
5.W. Africa, on coast of Luderitzlana, Great Nama- 
qualand. [p. s,6sa 

Ludgvan, or Ludjon, t. nr. Penzance, Cornwall, Eng., 
Ludhiana, dist. juUundur dtv., Punjab, Bnt. India, 
area 1,453 sq. m., p. 675,000; cap. L., t. nr. the 
Sutlej R., p. ^,8oa Shawl manuf.. grain trada 
Ludington, c. Mason co., Michigan co.. U.S.A.. on 
shore of the lower peninsula of Lake M. ; ;wood 
working; p. 7.150. 

Ludlnovak, t. in Kaluga govt., Russ. ; iron and glass 
works ; p. 13,648. 

Ludlow, bor. on R. Tenie, Slirops., Eng., p. 5,936. 
Ludwlgtburg, militaiy depit and mftg. /. of Wuitem- 
berg, Germany, nr. Stuttgart, p. 3X.&4. 

Ludwigs Canal, In Bavaria (xio m.), uniting the R.‘s 
Danube and Main. 

Ludw^ihofen, industrl. t. of Bavaria, on R. Rhine 
factones and foundries, p. 64,000. 

LudwlgoluBt, a in Mecklenbuig-Schwerin, Germany ; 

BTand duchv castte t d. 6.Q8ft. 

Lugano, industrl. /. in cant. Tidni, Switz. (p. 10,120) 
on Lake of Lugano (z6 m. long) at the Italian frontier. 
Lugmaak, r. in Ekaterinoslavgovt., Russ. ; observitoiy 
and many manufs., p. aasda 
Lugmoakaym Cossack t, on L. Stanichnoye, prov. of 
the Don, Russ., p. 8i,474* [Scotl., p. 1,384. 

Lugor, leV. on Lugar water, nr. Cumnock, Ayiih., 
Lugo, maritkpe ptw. N.E. Spain, area 3.787 aq. nu, 
p. 460,000; fishery and leather Indus. ; cap. L.,t. on 
the Minho R. ; tanning and textiles, p. a8,4m. Also 
ft. in Ravenna prov., Emilia, Italy ; rope, fomituio, 
and hardware mctories. p. aB.a6a 
Lukivoi Intermittent outlet of Lake Tingangrlka. 
Afnes, on W. dion, conimunleatlng with Coqgo R 
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Lllnawarf^ fort. /. cap. of L. State, ^uibay Pres., 
Lund, university t. nr. Malino, Sweden; ironworks, 
sunr refinlnsf, etc. ; p. 17,483. 

LundenliuiVi on Tliaya R., S. Moravia, on Lower 
Austrian border ; fine chfiteau, good trade ; p. 7,183. 
Lundy lal., in mouth of Bristol channel. S. w. coast 
Eng., m. long by i m. wide. [(45 in.) to Irisli Sea. 
Luna. R., Lancash. and Westiuorld., Eim., flows 
Lunabaig', t. on the llmenau R., prov. Hanover, 
Pniss.; salt works, cement fisctories, wine tr. ; p. 

t, nr. Montpellier, dep. Hflrault, f^rLice, 
LiinenDurg, s^. Nova Scotia, cap. of L. co., nr. 
Halifax, p. 4*873. 

LunflvUle, industrl. t. in dep. Meurthe-et>Moselle, 
France: hosiery, watch-glasses, porcelain, motor 
cars ; salt works in suburbs ; p. actflo. 

Lungchow, t. m prov. Kwangsi, China, nr. Tonquin 
frontier ; great tr. centre and uiiiitary station ; p. 
(exciusive of garrison) 92,000. 

Lupata Mtns., African range N.W. of Sofala, betwn. 

Zanxibar and Mozambique. 

Luque, /. nr. Cordova, Spain, p. 4,783. 

Lurgan, t. nr. Belfast, co. Armagh, Ireland, thriving 
industries, p. 19,135. 

Lushai Hills, dtst.S. Assam, Brit. India ; S. Lushai 
Hills is now included in the dist. instead of Bengal, 
area 3,500 sq. ni.. p. 89,500. 

Luaaln, isi. of the Quamero grp., in the Austrian 
govt. Istria, in the Adriatic ; length 20 m., p. 12,000 ; 
trade centre and pop. summer resort. |p. fg,ooo. 
Luton, Industrl. t. (straw plait), Dedfordsh., ^ng., 
Lutak, /. nr. Vladimir, in volhynia, Russ. ; industrL 
and coinmercl. : p. 13,480. 

Lutterworth, t. in Leicestersliire, on the Swift, 8 nu 
N.N.E. of Rugby ; pop. of parish, x.Sto. 

Liitcen. i, nr. hferseburg, Saxony ; p. 3,689 
LuzemDourg./rdv. 8.6^. Belgium, on Trench border; 
wooded and liilly; area 1,706 sq. in., p. 935.000; 
cap. Arlon. 

Luxemburg, grand-duchy, and independent European 
State adjoining the Belgian prov. just mentioned, 
and bounded oy S. France. E. and N. ; area 
999 sq. m. Considerable icuieral wealth ; p. 240,600, 
cap. L., industrl c., 43 m. N. of Metz., p. 22,00a 
LuzeuiMes-Bains, t, m dep. Haute-Saone, France ; 
famous from Roman times for its minrl springs, 
P* 5-588. 

Luxor, V(/. adjoining Kamak, Upper Egypt, nr. site 
of anc. Theb^; magnif. ruined temple. 

Luxech, t. nr. Cahors, Lot dep., France, p. 2,260. 
Luzerne, bor, Penn., U.S.A., on the Susquehanna 
R., in Luzerne co., p. 3.84a 
Luzon, largest of the Philippine Isis., area 42.943 
sq. m. ; mountainous, but very productive ; 
p. 3,800,000 ; cap. Manila (y. v.). [p. 3.472. 

Luzxara, vii, on the R. Po, nr. Mantua. Italy, 
Lycaonia, portion of anc. Cm^ducia now forming 
part of the Turkish vilayet of Konia. [p. 2,5^. 

Lychen, t. in prov. Brandenbuig, Pruss., nr. Berliu, 
LytM, mkt. /. nr. Romney, Kent. Eng., p. 2,874. 
Lydenberg, or Leydenbutg, t. in Transvaal col, S. 

Africa ; 180 m. N.E. of Pretoria. [p. s.54o. 

Lydn^, in Forest of Dean, Gloucestersh., Eng., 
Lyell, miM., Stanley Ranga N.S.W., alt. 2,000 ft. ; 
also pk. nr. the Yosemite, California, U.S.A., of the 
Siena Nevada system, alt. 13.190 ft. 

Lyk, A in £. Prutda, on the Polish fronti^ beside a 
L. same name; old castle prison, iron foundries, 
breweries, etc., p. z9,4fla 

Lykena r. nr. Harrisburg. Penn., U.S.A., p. 3.170. 
Lyme wqgie, Dorsetsh., Eng., on R. Lyme, nr. 

p* 8f77S« 

Lym Fiord, shallow xAwiir in Jutland, Dei^aark, betwn. 

Cattegut and North Sea. xoo m. long. 

Lymington, bar. andr//. Hants, Eiw., p. 4,329. 
Lymm. t. nr. Warrington, Cheshire. Eng., u. 4,^ < 
Lynchburg, c. on tlie Janies R. Virginia U.S.A. : gt. 

tobacco niftg. centre, p. 2a494. [Africa. 

Lyuden Glen, vailty nr, Bedford, Cape Colony, S. 


Ljndoot viL on Paisumpsic R., Caledonia co., Vermont, 
U.S.A., p. 3,349. [Hamoaze at Saltash. 

Lynher, R. of Cornwall, Eng . flows 26 in. to the 
Lynn (King's Lynn, or Lynn Regis, see King's 
Lynn) ; also Lynn, spt. Essex co., Mass.. U.S.A., on 
Mass. Bay ; gt. boot luftg. centre, p, 89.336. 

Lynn Canal, m Ala»a (xoo m. by 6 m.) fbnniiig 
a continuation of the Cliatham Strait. 

Lvnton and Lynmouth, picturesque seaside vtU. of 
N. Devon. Eng. ; on the Bristol Channel connected 
by a cliff ry., p. (of Lynton only), 1,77a 
Lyon, R. of Perthsh., Scotl., tnb. (^ m.) of the K. 
Tay below Loch T. 

Lyonia, t. in Kentucky, U.S.A., Ohio co., p. 9,8fla 
Lyonnais, name of old French preru. divided into 
pres. dep. of Loire, Kh6ne, and Sadne-et- Loire. 
Lyonnais, Montagnes du, range in the Rhdne prov.. 
Trance, nr. Villefraiiche. 

Lyons, c. cap. of dep. Rhdne, at the confl. of R.'s 
Sadne and Rhdne, France: centre of silk-weaving 
industry and tr., dyeing and other impt. enterprises, 
stained glass works, etc. ; many splmidid churches 
and other bldgs., strong fortifications, p. over S30,ooa 
Lyons, formerly c. Chnton co., Iowa, U.S.A., on 
Mississippi R., now part of Clinton c. j also t. cap. 
Wayne co.. New York, U.S. A..on Erie Canalp. 4,86a 
Lyons, Gulf of, wide bay of the Mediterranean, on S. 

cst. of France, into which flows the R. Rhdne. 
Lyskanun, pk, of the Valais Alps, W. of Monte Rosa, 
alt. 84,690 ft. 

Lys R., of Belgium and France, trib. (100 m.) of R. 

Scheldt. [Norway. 

Lysterfiord. N.E. arm of the Sorgne fiord (25 m. long), 
L^ham, mftg. t. on R. Ribble, N. Lancasli., Eng., nr. 

Treston, p. 9,464. [Zeilaiid; line harbr., p. 4,150. 
Ljrttleton, spt. Sclwyn co., Canterbury dist.. New 
Ljrtton, t. on Frazer K., Bnt. Columbia, p. 5,36^ 
Lyvenet R., of Westmorland, Eng., trib. of K. Eden. 

M 

Maad, 1 . 111 vineyd. dist. nr. Tokay, Hungary, p. 4.4do- 
Maas or Meuse, R rising in Haute Marne dep., 
I-r.ince, and flowing 158U in.) through Holland and 
lielgmni ; joins tlie Waal to form tlic Rhine. 

Maamn, /. on the cst. of Leyte, Pliilippine Isis , ex- 
ports abaca, cotton, pepper, rice, etc. , p. 18.200 
abrook, or Mabrux, t. and tr. centre, Saliara, 
Centrl Africa, aoo ui. N.E. of Tiinbuctoo. 

Macahd, spt. Kio Janeiro prov., Brazil, at mouth of Uie 
M. K., p. 6.474. 

Macao, Portuguese c. and settlement of isl. at mth. 
of Canton K , China ; foriiil. an inipt. cunuiiercl 
centre ; area 4 sq. ni., \i. 79-400 (abt. 4,ocu Porlugucsc) 
Macapa, t. on K. Aniazoii, Brazil, exports cotton, nee 
ami timber, etc., p. 6,370. [j). xz,546, 

Macarsca, spt. Dalmatia, Austria, wine, fruit, etc.. 
Macassar, chf. t. and port of Celebes, Dutch £. 
Indies ; p. 20,000. The strait of Macassar separates 
Borneo Iroiii Celebes. [cst. (lighthouse), p. 12,4^. 
Macayo, or Maceio, /. cap. Alagoas, Brazil nr. the 
Macclesfield, mftg. t. (silk) Clicslnre, ling., n. 34.8o4. 
McClintock Channel, between Prince of Wales s 
Land and Victoria, Brit. N. America, communicating 
with Melville Sound, in the N. Polar Region. 
McClure Strait, between Banks's Land and Melville 
Isl. B. N. America, [U.S.A . p. 4.!^- 

MacCook, iiulustrl. c. on ReimbHcan R., NeTr^ka, 
McDonald Isl., S. Indian Oc., S. of Kerguelen Isl 
MacDuff, wat.pi. Dll cst. of Banffsh., Scot!., p. 3,4x1. 
Macedonia, up to 19^ an anc. region of Turkey, and 
at one time a poweriul empire, but after Balkan War 
of 1919-13 div. betwn. Greece, Bulgaiia and Servla 
Macerata, prev. in the Marches, Italy ; area 1.087 
sq. m. ; cap. M., c. betwn. the Adriatic and the 
Apennines; terra-cotta iminuf., cathedral ; p. 23,180. 
Macgillicuddy’s Reeka mtns. co. Kerry, Irefaiid; 

highest pk., Carrantuonill, alt. 3.4x4 ft. 

Machlas, spt. on M. R., Wasliington co., Maine, 
U.S. A., p. 2.869. iDovey ; p. x,945- 

Machynlleth, bor. Montgomerysh., Wales, on R. 
MacIntyre R., N.S.W., trib. (350 ni.) of R. Darling. 
Mackay, spt. Queensland, co. Carlisle, on the Pioneer 
R., In sugar lanuing dist. ; p. 5,474. 
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MacKeesport, c. on Monongati«);i K., Allcf^heny co., 
Penn., U.S. A. ; iron and steel iiiatmi'. ; p. 4o.ztk>. 

MacKeesi Rocks, /. on the Ohio K., Allei'lictiy co., 
Penn., U.S. A. ; iron and (;lass ; p. 8,467. 

Mackenzie, R., N.W. Territory, Can . rises in Kocky 
Mtns. discliarges the waters of the Gt. Slave l.ake 
into the Arctic Oc. ; total Icnf^th (including trib. R. 
Peace) 2,350 in. 

Mackinac or Mackinaw, /. at N.W. extrem. L..Huron. 
Michigan, U.S.A.. p. 1,220. Mackinac bound, con- 
nects Lakes Michigan and Huron. 

MacKinney, c. Collin co., N.L. Texas, U.S. A., in 
cotton-growing di&t., u. 4.500. [(dist.) 8,430 

Maclean, agr. Clarence co., N.S.W.. p. 

Macleay, dist, on N.H cst., N.S.W., area 3,180 sq. m. ; 
traversed by the M.K. ; mtns. 

McMlllen, vtV. in mining dist. Gila co., Arizomi, 
U.S.A. ; p. (dist.) 3.848. [U.S. A., p. 5.046. 

Macomb, industrl. c. m McDonough co.. Illinois, 

Macon, mftg. t. in Prance, on K. Saone, ruined cathe- 
dral, suflered in Huguenot wars, p. 20,470; also c. of 
Bibbe co., Georgia, U.S.A., on Ocinulgue R.. in 
cotton belt ; p. 40,605 , also c. of Misstiuri, U.S. A., 
cap. M. CO., p. 4,890. 

Maepheraon, i. and ry. centre, on Turk^ Creek, 
McPherson co. Kansas, U.S.A., p 3,840. 

Macquarie Harbour, t. and ft. Franklm co.. Tas. 
mania ; p. (dist.) 3,4rirj. [fisher}' .«tn. 

Maoquarne, Isl., S. Pacific Oc.. 20 m. tong ; Brit, seal 

Macquarrie, K., N.S.W., tnb. (750 m.f of Uarlmg K. 

Macroom, /. in cu. Cork, Irelaiul, on K. Sullane, p. 

Madagascar, large ts/. in Induiii Oc., off H. cst. of 
Afnc.1 ; French protectorate . area 230.('oo sq. ni , 
p. (est.) 3.5(A6tx). Cap. Aiit>tiuuuri\o, chf. pt. 
Tamatave. 


Madarasz. industrl t nr. Szegedin, Hungary, p 7,426. 

Madawaska, A', of N. Ontario, Can , flows (230 in.) 
through lake region to K. Ottawa. (p 20,847. 

Maddaloni, mftg. /. in jirov. Caserti, Italy, nr. N.iples . 

Madeira, j/tf. of salubnous Portuguese isIs m Atlantic 
Oc. ; total area 315 sq. 111 , p. lyj.soo Produce wine, 
sugar, etc. A iiiucli favoured winter resort , cap. 
Funchal. 

Madeira, R. of Brazil, trih. (780 m.) of K. Amazon 

Madeley, mkt. /.on K. bcv<>rii, Shropsli., iMig, p. 
8,859: also par. nr. Crewe, btafls.. Ping., p. 2.584 

Madison, inflg. c. on K Ohio, JefTerson 10., iiidian.i, 
U.S.A., p. 7,940, also university c. of Dane co., 
Wisconsin, U.S. A , ji. 25,531 ; also snilr. t.S in b. 
Dakota, N. Jersey, and (icorgia, U.S.A. 

Madisonville, /. in Ohio, U.b.A., p. 4,740; also t. in 
Kentucky, U.S. A , p. 3.8 «j 4 ( 1 .oo Choo l^ls 

Madjicosima, of soil. r,1s bf tween I'oriiiovi and 

Madec, w/. on Deer R; co. Hastings, OntarK-, Can., 
ji. 1,840. 

Madras (or Pres, of I-ort St. Gcoige), a large div. of 
the S. Penin., Bnt. India (including nat. States), area 
141,726 sn. in. ; p. 41,405,404 ; cap, Madras, c., on B. 
of Bengal, p. 518,660 ; lliird c. of Ind ; great com- 
merce, poor liarliT., university 

Madre de Dios, arcA. Patagonia, rocky grp. off cst. of 
S America in the Pacific Oc 

Madrid, cap. i. of Spam, and prov.. New Castile ; .'iroa 
of M. prov. 2,997 ■- P- 770,560 ; agr , vim - 

growing and iii.iniif. The c. of has uiuversit}, 
Nat. Library, Royal Museum of Art, .'ind many fine 
bldgs. ; a cathedral, palace, etc. ; p. 580,000. 

Madndejos, /. in Toledo prov.. Spain, wme-growing 
dist., leather industry ; p. 6,420. 

Madron, /. nr. Penzance, Cornwall, Eng., p. 2,840. 

Madura, dist. Madras, Brit. India ; area 6,808 sq. m , 
p. 2,840,500 ; cap. M., c., on R. Vaigai, n. 105,^; 
colleges, a splendid pagoda, and many uidustnes; 
also an Isl. of the E. Indian arch., sep. from Java by 
Strait same name, area 1,770 sq. m , p. 1,168,000, 
fishing and cattle-rearing. 

Ma6lar or Malar,/.. in S.E. Swpeden, area 477 sq. ni. ; 
has i,a6o isis., with Stockholm c. at its H. extrem. 

Maelstrom, lohirlpool N* W. cst. Norway, at S. cxtreiiu 
Lofoden Isis. 

Maesteg. mining /. Glamorgansh., Wales, p. 34,977. 

MaestncBt, cap. Dutch prov. Limburg ; earthenware, 
glass, and textile factories ; p. 37,600. 


Mae^yk, /. on R. Maas, Holland, nr. Maestricht. p*. 

isl. off cst. Germ. £. Africa, S. of Zanzibar. 

Mafeldng, /. in N. of C. Col. Brit. S. Africa ; held for 
seven months agauist Boer siege by Baden Powell, 
1899-1900. 

Magadoaco, cst. /. on Af. E. cst., subject to Zanzibar, 
p. 4,000. [ill 1868 by Britisli under Napier. 

Magdala, hill fort Ai>yssini.i. alt. 9,110 ft. ; captured 

Magdeburg, fort. t. on K. Elbe, Saxony, Pruss., one 
of the prin. mdust. and coniiiiercl. centres in N. 
Cvoniiaiiy : hdqrs. of Army corps ; fine GMhic cathe- 
dral ; p. (with subs, of Buckauaiid Neustmt). 279,460. 

Magelang, /. in Java, nr. Sainarang, inipt. tr., p. 
^,460. [of cont of Anierica. 

Magellan, StraU of between Tiena del Fuego and S. 

Magenta, t. nr. Milxn, S. Italy, nr. the Ticino ; great 
Imttle (Austrian defeat) 1859; p. 5.680. 

Mageriie, isl. N. of Norway, m Arctic O., on which 
Is the North Cape. 

lbigersfontein,> t. in Orange R. Col., Brit. S. Africa, 
here the Brit, under LordMethuen were defeated by 
the Boers in 1899. 

Magglore, Lago, N. Italy, and Switzerld., at foot of 
Lepontine Alps, area 82 sq. m., contains the 
Boaromean isls.. beautiful scenery. [3.140. 

Magnolia, v/t. Columbia co., Arkansas, U.S.A., p. 

Magwe,z list. Mimbu div.. Upper Burma, area 3,331 sq. 
m.. p. 248,400 ; petrol wells. 

Mahabaleahwar, /. and health rts. W. Gliats, 
Bombay, India ; alt. 4,500 ft., p. 3.645 

Mahahalipur, /. in Madras, India, famous cave-temples, 
p. 4 .Jao. 

Mahallat, prorv. Cent]. Persia ; cap., M. c., p. 9,400 

Mahanadi, R.^ India, flows (520 111.) from Orissa to B. 
of Bengal [dist. ; p. 14.840. 

Mahanoy, /. in Schuylkill co . Penn., U.S. A., colhery 

'Cahd, French settleuunt, Madras,tMalabar cst., India ; 


p. 8,560. 

Mahi Kantha, grp. of nat. states, Gujarat div.. 
Romliay, India ; total area 9,300 sq. in.,p. (greatly de- 
B«1 by f 


creased i>y famine) ^2,4oa 
Mahlm, sft. Thana oist. Bombay, India, p. 


. , 7 ,a 4 a 

bor. Berks, Eng , nr. R. Thames ; p. 
i5.a8a [Antnm cst., Ireland. 

Maidens, The, jrrp. of dangerous rocks, nr. Lame, otf 

Maidstone, hor, and cty /. Kent, Eng., on R. Medway, 
ill hep garden dist. ; p 35.477. 

Maibai, native state Bagelkhand Agency, Centrl. 
India, area 400 sq. m , p. 77,460; cap. M., t., p. 6,500. 

Maimansingh, or Mymensing, tust. Dacca div., 
Bengal, India; area 6,287 sq. ni., p. 3,900,000 ; ..cap. 
Naisarabad. 

Main, R., Germany aiflt (y^ ni.) i>f R. Rhine. 

Main,ybr/ at mth. of E. Afain R., Labrador. 

Maine, N.E. state New Engld., U.S.A., area 29.895 
sq. 111., p. 744.^ : mtnb., with iiiucli forest land ; cap. 
Augusta, duet port, Portland ; also Maine, Fr. 

Maine, R. of France, formed by junctn. of Sarthc and 
Mayenne. flows 7 in. to R. Loire at Angers. 

Maine-et-Loire, dcp. of France, area 2,812 sq. m., p 
(decreasing) 5i3.o«x) ; agr. viiieyds. ; cap. Angers 

Maiopuri, di\t. Agra div., N.W. Prov., Bnt. India; 
arc.i 1,701 sq. in., p. 829,500; cap. M., t ; mftg. 
w'oodcn wart* inlaid with wire , y. 19,400. 

Mainz, or Mayence, /. on R. Rhiiu', Hosso Dariii- 
staclt, Germany; fuit. (garrison 8,oou), many manuf.. 
lirge trade ; p. 110,634. 

Maisons-Alfort, S.L sub. of Paris, Fratuc, p. 10,460. 

Maissonneuve, c. ^lebec. Can., p. 19,000 

Maitland, E. and W., t.'s Cumberland co., N.S.W., 
cm Hunter R., p. (E.) 4,010, (W.| 7,560. 

Majorca, or Mallorca.— (Sec Balearic lals.) 

Mako, or Makovia, industrl. /., cup. co. Csanad, Hun- 
g.iry, nr. R. Maros, p. 34.380. 

Makololo, country of the Zambesi valley, S.E. Africa. 

Malabar, dist. Madras. Bnt. Ind., area 5,585 sq. m.. 
p. 2,601,460; cap. Calicut. 

Malacca (%ith Nanning), one of the Straits Settle- 
ments (Brit.) on W. coast Malay Pen. ; area (about) 

, x.noo s^ ni., p. 110,000 ; c.np. M., 130 m. N.W. Singa- 
pore. The Strait of Malacca separates Sumatra from 
the Malay Pen. [Leone, in French W. Africa. 

Maiacuri, or Malacoun, fortfd. /. E.N.E. of Siena 


u 
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Malile City, on M.R.. Onoida ca, Idaho, U.S. A., p 
4,120. rPsmnees, ut. xi,x68 ft. 

Maiodetta, with Plodo Nhthoa, highest pt in the 

MoJagra, maritime /rw. S. Spain, area a, fin sq. m.^ p. 
(decreasing) 500.000; agr. ; exports wine, fruits, olive. 
oO, etc. ; p. on d^, X3a.0oa 

iffaJnlwffft jC S. by w. of Paris, dose to fbitificationi. 
mainly residentL, p. xStiio. 

MalntiL t. in Memuet.el*Aziz vilayet, Asia Minor, mi 
a fertile fruit-growing plain, nr. R. Euphrates, p. 
«,ooo, mainly. Moslems ; 3,000 Armenians massacred 
Eere in 18^ 

Malay Axcmpelago, otherwise called the Indian or 
Eastern A. ; extensive grp. of tropical isls., extend* 
ing from the Nicobar Isis., in the B. of Bengal to the 
Solomon Isis, in the Pacific, a diiitance of 4,800 m.. 
and including Sumatra, Java. Borneo, the Celebes, 
the Philippines. New Guinea, the Bismarck Arch., etc. 
(See separate entries.) 

■Malay Peninsula, the most S. portion of the continent 
<rf Asia, jutting out lDsenge>shai)ed into the China 
Sea ; area abt. 70^000 sq. m. Includes Lower Siam, 
Peruc, Johore, Pahang, and Selangore: also the 
Brit. cols, of Malacca (with Natiuig) and Wellesley. 

tf alaylr, smL Persian /nw. betwiL Hamadan and 
Burujird ; cap. Dauletabad. 

Malayma is that portion of the Malay Arch, lying W. 
of the Moluccas and Timor. 

Mai Bay, an iniet of theGaspfi Pen., Quebec. Canada. 

Malchln, old r. on tlie R. Peene, Mecklenburgh* 
Schwerin. Germany, p. 7,500. 

Maldah, dlts/. Bhagalpur div. Bengal, lying along the 
banks of R. Ganges, area 1.891 sq. in., p. 886, w 
(increasg.); cap. English Bazaar, nr. the t. of Old 
Maldah. [the luftg. sub., p. 44,404. 

Malden, r, nr. Boston. Mass., U.S. A., of which it is 

Malden, New, nikt. r. nr. Kuigston-on-Thames, Surrey, 
Hag., p. 3.140. 

Maldlve lala., coral grp. in Indian Oc.. 500 m. S.W. of 
Ceylon, p. 50,000 (Modems), ruled by a Sultan subject 


Irit govt, of Ceylon, 
on, Mr. or ” ‘ 


Malwa, /nv. CentrL India, comprisiitg States ti 
Bhopal, Indore, Dhar. Jaora, Raefam. R^Jgarh, etc., 
formerly a Mogul kingoom. 

Malwan, /. India, Ratnagiri diet, «n fbitflL isL, 
Malabar cst., Bengal Pros., p. 18,48^ 

Mamera, /. nr. Le Mans, Sarthe deip„ Ftwice,enR. 

Dive, p. 6,054. [p, 8 ,im. 

BCammola, t. in prov. Rqggio di Cala^irig, Italy. 
Mammoth Cave, Calaveras co., California; alio 
Mammoth Caves, Kentucky, on Graen Edmonson 
co., stalactite formations in avenues aggrafattag 
150 ni. long. TBaim 

Mamore, or Rio Grande, R., Bolivia (goom.), trtb. R. 
Mam Soul, min. Ross and Invemeae, ScolL, alL 
j,86a ft. 


, on R.'s Blackwater and Chelmer, Essex, 

Eng., p. 6,253 • ^ gold«mtning and farming 

dist. Victoria, 89 m. N.N.W. of Melbourne, p. 3,126. 

Maldonado, de/. of Uruguay ; albo fort, spt m same, 
60 m. E. of Montevideo, p. 2,674. 

Maleo, t. nr. Sodi, N. Itoly, p. 4.473. 

Maler Kotier, nat. st. of the Punjab, India, S. of 
Ludliiana, area x6a sq. m., p. 78,100; cap. M.K., 

lyfillhabad, t. in Lucknow dist, Oudh, p. 7,248. 

Malines.— (See Mechlin.) [Ireland. 

Malin Head, co. Donegal, the most noitheriy pt. in 

Malkapur, t. in Buldaiia ciist.. Berar, India, p. 78,460. 

Mollala, t. nr Adelaide, S. Australia, p. (dist.) 1,490. 

Msdlanwan, t. m Hardoi diet., Oudh, Inaia, p. 10,54^ 

Malleoo, /rav. S. Cluli, area 2.^7 ni>. P* xox,o6o ; 
cap. Aiigol. (ICent, Eng., p. 2,508. 

MaiUng. vVeat (or Town), mkt. 4 . nr. Maidstime, 

'Mallow, mkt. A ou R. Blackwater, co. Cork, IreM., 

MAlmeebury, mkt. /. Wilts, Eng., on iR. Avon,^. 

Malixio, on The Sound, S. Sweden, exports bacon, 
matches, etc., thriving trade and industries, p. 71,246. 

Male, t. in Italy, nr. Vicenza, p. 5.56B. 

Malone, in iron ore dist, FrankUn co.. New Ywlc, 
U.S.A., p. 6,434. 

Malpaa, mkt, t. in Cheshire, Eng., p. 1,040. 

Meiplaquet W. in Avesaes arrond., dep. Nord, 
France. Marlborough's victoiy, 1700. 

Maletadt Burbach, A on R. Saar, Rhine prov., Pruss., 
large Ironwrks, p. 35,463* 

Malta, isi. in the M ^term., 60 m. S. of Sicll:£)>eioiigs 
to Britain, area ixx sq. m., p. 228,564 (wirii Gozo and 
Conino); cap. Valetta, strongly foxtd., arsenal, 
dockyd., militaryjMn. 

Malters, t, on R.Bmaen, cant. Lucerne, Switserid., 
p. 3,xaa [4,822. 

lOalton, mkt. A N.R. Yorks, Eng., on R. Oerwent, p. 

Molutiiites., ranfft in Basutoland, S, Africa, highest 
pt. Machacho, alt. 10,990 ft. , 

Alalvcra, orGreat Malvern, health m.. Worcestenh., 
Eng., at foot of Malvern Hills (highest pt, 1.395 ft-), 
sdiolostlc centre, p. 16,5x4. 


Atlantic. [70,140; cap. Puerto Viejo. 

Manahi, /#w.. Ecuador, on w. siopeof the Andiea, p. 
Manaoor, t. in isl. of Majorca, wine. p. 12,000. 
Managua, cap. Nicaragua, CentL America, nr. Lake 
M., 32 m. S.H. of Granada, gt coffee tr., p. iMoo. 
Manaoag, t. m prov. Pangasinian. Luxon, PhtuMune 
Isis., rice-growing dist., p. 17,000* 

Manaos, t. at mtn. of Rio Negro^ Amazonas prov., 
Brazil, impt. tr. in fine rubber, p. ^*,000- 
Manar Gulf, beiwn. S.E. India, and Ceyloa 
Manasarowar, sacred Z.., Tibet, nr. source of R. 

Sutlej, S. of Mtn. Kailas, at alt 15,200 ft. 

Manbhum, dist. Chota Naghpur div., Bengal, Brit 
India: area, 4,147 sq. ni., p. 1,3x0,500; coUieries - 
Adnim. hdqrs., Purilia. 

Mancha Real, t. nr. jaen, Spain, p. 5,850. 

Manche, maritime iiep N.W. France, on Eng. Chan.; 
area 2,475 sq. in., p. (declining) 488,21a Agr. 
and dairying; cap. Saint L6; Cherbourg (g.v.) 
largest t. 

Manchester, e. Lancash,, Eng., on R. Irwell (which 
separates it from Salford), centre of the world’s 
greatest mftg. dist., staple cotton; fine cathedral, 
town hall and other pun. bldgs. ; p. (of c. proper) 
714,427. Also c. on the K. Merrimac, Hillsboro’ co., 
New Hainpsh , U.S. A., at Amuskeag falls; many 
fluurishuig manuf., p. 70.063 : also inftg. t. (cliieAy 
textiles) of Hartford co., Coniiectirut, U.S.A.. p. 
12,134; also mftg. c. of Virginia, U.S. A., on Janies 
R., ^p. Richiiiond, p. 10, ov ; also t. on Mokoqueta 
R., D^wareco., Iowa, U.S.A..j>. 3,125. 
Manchuria, div. of the Chinese Empiiei outside the 
Gt. Wall, including the nrovs. of Liao-aung, or 
Shenking, Kinn, and Hei-lung-chiang, area 37p.ip> 
sq. m., p. (abt.) 12,500,000; scene m much of tiie 
fighting m the Russo-Japanese War, Manchuria 
having been claimed by Kuasia as her sphere of 
influence. Clif. t. Mukefen ; princ. pt. Newchang. 
Mandalj most S. t. of Norway, on Skager Rack, 33 m. 

W.S. W. «»f Christiaiuand, p. 4,12a 
Mandalay, ^v. (area 25,767 sq. m.), dist. (axea 2,071 
sq. m.) and t. (}idqrs. of div. and dist.) on the 
Ira wadi R., Upper Bunaah; formerly cap. of 
kingdom, p. (inching Brk. garrison) xSa.goa Old 
carved wooden palace, and many puf^das. 
Ma n d a ne , /. on cst. Cebu, Phikppiae lala, in nce- 
growing dist. ; p. 15,240. [p- 

luindawar, old r. Bynaur dist., N.W. Provs., 
Mandahata, is/, on Narbuda R., Niiuor disL, Central 
Provs., India, famous for its temple. 

Mandl, not. U. in the Puqjab, India, on lower 
ranges of the Himalayas; area 1,131 •8- P- 
175,2x0 ; cap. M., t. on the mtn. R. Bess ; p. 5,14a 
Mandla, dist. Jubbulpore div.. Cent. Provs^ India, 
among the Satpura hilk ; area 5,056 sq. m., p. •97>Spo 
(decreased by famine) ; cap. M., t. on Nerbudoa R., 
5,085- [centre of the Malwa opium tr. ; p. 08,460 
Mandoaur, i. in the native st. of Gwalior. India; 
Manduria, /. nr. Taranto, prov. Lecoe, Italy, thri'ving 
tr. ; p. 10,856. 

Mandvi, ^ in nat. st Cutdi, Cqjamt div. Bombay. 
India, on Gulf of Cutcb ; pt of caU for Brit. laM 
strars. : p. 40,644. ; P- 

Manfalut, /. on R. Nila boidr. Upper Egypt; impt 
Maafiredoala, fort. spt. prov. Fenfo, IwV* nf. ma 
of anc. Sipontum, p. 10,848. 
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i. In PuigMinan prov., Luzon, Phfflpplne 
Ids. ; rice^ulture ; p. 16.430 
Miuigalori.Jp/. and adinin. hdqrs. S. Kanan dist.. 
Madias. Blit India; exports cofiee, cocoa-nuts, 
rice, spic^ etc. ; p. 44.560.. ^ 

MangaiveAa, t. in nat. st.. SangU. Bombay, p. 9.43a. 
MaiSlaur, /. fai Sharanpur dist., N.w. Provs., 
India, p. 10^046. [inany former head-hunters. 

Mangldn, st, in Shan dlv., Burma, p. 6,830, incliidii^ 
Maagffol, Kathiawar, Bombay Pres.. India, p. 


Man^ttaa, wtt. pi. Coney Ish, New York, U.S.A., 
Manhattan Isl., at mth. or Hudson R,, area aa sq. 
m.. forms prlnc. part of N. Y. city (o.v.) 

Manihlld lala.. in Pacific Oc., W. of Marquesas 
lals. and £. of Union Isis. 


Manihlld lala., 
lals. and £. oi 


Manila, rap. of Luzon. Pliilipplne Isis. ; flourishing 
spt., walled (Fort Santiago contains “ Black Hole <h 
Manila * dungeons) ; fine cathedral and many impt. 
bltta. ; great tr. ; p. 1,350,000 (one-fifth Chinamen). 
Maimur, nat. st. betwn. Upper Burma and Assam, 
N.E. India; area 6, 000 sq. m.. p. 385.460. Brit. 
Reshlent murdered ; punitive expedition fol- 
lowed. 

Maniaaa, t, nr. Smyrna, Asia Minor, at foot of Mt. 
Slpytuin. an impt. commercl. centre: p- 38.000. 
S«t of the Byzantine Impl. govt, in the 13th cent., 
and res. of Murad II., after ^dicating the Turkish 
ttuone In the 15th cent. 

Maniatee, mftg. e. on L. Michigan, Mich., U.S.A., 

р. 15.140. rU.S.A., p. 4.648. 

ManisHqae, vil. on M. K.. nr. L. Michigan, Mich., 
Maaltook, wheat growing prtm. of Canada. N. of 

Mmneseta and Dakota States of the U S.A.. con- 
tains most of L.'s Winnipeg, Winnepegosib, and 
Manitoba, area sq. in., p. 4SS.614 Cap. 

Winnipeg {f.v.). C. M. has an are.-! of 1,711 sq. ni. 
Manitoudin, isl. m L. Huron. Can., 80 m. by ao in. 
Maaltowoc, c. Wisconsin, U.S.A.. on L. Michigan, 
large tr., p. 13,860. | farming dist. ; p, 11,460. 

Mwolkato, c. in Blue Earth co., Minnesota, U.S.A. ; 
Manley, e. nr. Sydnw, N.S.W., p. 1,864. (p- 90,184. 

Mannargudi, /. in Tanjore dist., India, thriving tr. ; 
Mannheim, t. on R, Rhine, Baden, Germany, extens. 

tr. and manuf. ; grand ducal castle ; p. i<j4,4oo. 
Manninartree, mkt. t. Essex, Eng., )i. 1,143. 
Manopello, t. prov. Chieti, Italy, p. 4,747 
Manorhamilton, t. nr. Sligo, cu. l^eitrim, Ireland, 
I) 1,010. [p. SiNfl- 

Manoeque, /. in dep. Basses- Alpes, France, nr. ENgne, 
Manreea, t. in Barcelona prov.. Spain; woollen and 
other textiles ; p. 36,640. 

Mans, Le.— (Sec Le Mans.) 

Manaa, /. In Gujarat prov,, Bomiiay, India, p. 7,898. 
MaiuAeld, t. in Saxony, Pruss , cup. of former prov. 01 
M., p. 3.780. 

Mansnela, boot mftg. /. in Notts, England, on border 
of Sherwood Forest, p. 36,897 ; also agr. imp. mftg. 

с. of Richland co., Ohio, u.b.A., p. 30,768. 
Manaurah, cap. Dakaliiich prov , Lower Egypt ; 

famous in the Crusade ; cotton factories ; p. 37,4^. 
Mantes, /. in beine-et-Oise, dep. France, opp. Li may 
on R. Seine ; cathedral, artif. incubator, and musici. 
mat. manuf ; p. 8,865. 

Mantiquim, mtn. range in Brazil, highest pk., 6,000ft. 
Mantua. /nw. Loiuliardy, Italy, area 912 sq. m., p. 
348,040; cap. M., fort. t. on K. Miiicio; ironworks; 


P- 3 L 3 t 40 o> Andreas Hofer, champion of Tyrolese 
uberiy, shot here by the French, i8ta 
Manytch, R, Russ., trib. (300 ni.) of K. Don. ^ 

t. in Spain, prov. Ciudad Real; ane. 
castle, chalk and bnck ivories, tr. in wine, saffron, 
etc.; also name of Spanish R., which joins the 
Henares at Madrid. 

Manzanillo, cofninercL e. of Cuba. Santiago prov. ; 
exports sugar, tobacco, and beeswax ; last battle of 
Spanish war fought here ; p. 14.5x0. 

Maplmi, t. in Durango State, Mexico, p. 3,430. 
Mapuan, /. nr. Panjim, Goa, India, u. 10,^ 
Maquoketa, t. In Jackson co.. lowa, U.S.A., nr. 

M? R., p. 3,864. [I>on and Dee. 

Mar, anc. dist. Aberdeen eo.. Scotl., between K.'s 
Mazamw, t. in Guzman Blanco State, Venezuela, 
p. 8.663. 
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Mnneayho, r. cap, of ZuUa sate, Venezuda, «si 
L. M. ; great coffee, cocoa, and hide cqMMt: 
p. 35*694. of Maracaybo is the name given to an 
mlet oi the Caribbean S., between CoiMfala and 
Venezuela. [Brazil ; area T73 sq. m., p. g&fisOb. 

Mar^fo, isl. at mouth of the Amazon and Paros R.'a» 
Mamraaroa-Szlget, /. In Hungary; timber In^istry 
and scholastic centre: p. 18,673. 

Macanhao, state of N.E. Brazil, on the Atlantic 
coast; area 177,5166 sq. m., p. 480,654: gr. tr. ; 
cap. San Luis. 

Marano, t. nr.- Naples, p. 8,673 : ffd- fr. 

Marans, /. (industrl.) m oep. Charente-Inforieure, 
France, p. 4,869. 

Maraah, t. in Awppa vilayet, Asiatic Turkey ; Kurd 
carpet tr. ; p. 40.000, half Armenians. 

Maratea, ^t. Basilicata prov., S. Italy, on C. of 
Policastro, p. 5.564 

Marathon, Plalna of, Attica. Greece. 18 m. N.E. of 
Athens; Miltiades won hLs gt. victory over the 
Persian host, ^ n C. 

Marazlon, or Market Jew, smi. spt. Mount's Bay. nr. 

Penzance, Cornwall. Eng., p 
Marbella, spt. in prov. Malaga. Spain, on the Medi- 
terranean, old castle, uorceiain nuunuf, fish, raisins, 
figs, and cork exported, p. 10,140. 

Marblehead, port on Massachusetts Bay, Essex co.. 
Mass., U.S.A., suiiuner rest, for Boston, shoe fac- 
tories. p. 8,4a6. 

Marburg, garrison /. in the Austrian duchy of Styna. 
fruit-growing, dist p. 35.300; also t. on R. Lahn. 
Hesse-Nassau, Prass., university and manuf., p. 
19,164. j!P* 8,9fo. 

Marcaria, industrl. t on R. Oglio, Mantua. Italy. 
March, inkt. t. in Cambridgvh., Eng., on R. Nen, in 
the Isle of Ely dist . p 8,403. fp. 3.479- 

Marche, t. nr. Diiiant, prov Luxemburg, Belgium. 
Marchena, mftg. t. on the Guadalquivir, prov. Seville. 
Spam, p. 14.934- 

Marches, The. an Italian terr. dsv. on the Adriatic 
btwii Abruzzi and Emilia, area 3.763 sc;. 111., p. over 
1,088.000, embracing provs. of Maccrata, Ascoli- 
THceno, Anrona. Pesaro, and Urbino, all of wliich see. 
Marchienne-au-Pont, t. prov. Hainauit, Belgium, on 

R. Sombre, flourishing tr , p. =0,680. 

Mardin, fort. /. Asiatic Turkey. Diarhekr vilayet, 
p. 13 , 470 . half Chnstiaiis, attacked duniig Armenian 
massacreb, 1895. 

Maree, Lodi, i^utifiil Scottish lake in Gairloch par.. 
West Ross, skirted l>y mtns. and studded with isids.. 
length i3^n.. breadth a^ ra. at widest. 
Mareg-en-Bareuil, inclu;>trl. t. dep. Nord. nr. Lille, 

' France, p. io.xso. 

Marengo, vil. in Alessandria prov., Italy, N.spoleon's 
great Mttle, 1800. p. 3,343 : also t. on M. Creek. Mont- 
kgle CO.. N.S.W.. jp. 1,863. 

Marennee, j/r. m Charente-Inforieure dep., France, 
nr. B. of BMcay, p. 5.674. 

Mareotlz, L. in Lower Egypt, S.E. of Alexandria 
(50 m. by so m.), the modem Birket-et-Maneut. 
Margam, mimng t m Glamorgansh., Wales, p. 14.717. 
Margar, industrl t. nr Panjun, Goa, India, p. 13.686^ 
Margarita, fr/.of Venezuela, in the Caribbean S., pearl 
fisheries, area 450 sq. m.. p. 40.000, cap. Asuncion. 
Margate, bar. and seaside res. on coast of Kent, 
Eng., W. of the N. Foreland, in the Irie of Thanet, 
res. p. 37,086 

Margaiut, vil. Gironde dep., France, femous for 
Chateau-Margeaux wine, p. 3,600. [p. 5,949. 

Margerrabowa, mftg. t. in Gumbinnen dist.. Press. , 
Margflhan, cap. of the prov. Feighana. Asiatic Russ., 
flourishing tr., p. 09*4^ [p- 7*840- 

Mariana, c. Mmas Geraes prov., Brazil, gd. tr.. 
Marianao, res. sub. Havana. Cuba, p. 5,863. 

Marianne UlrnHSee Ladranea.) 

Mariano, industrl. /. nr. Como, N. Italy, p. 5.249. 
MariazeiL religious shrine in Styria, Austria, perm. p. 

1,400. Visitea by 300.000 pilgrims annually. 

Marioo. sHst^ (extreme W.) Transvaal Col., Brit 

S. Africa. 

Marienbad, wat.pl. Bohemia. Austria, p. 4,588: 
Mhrienbeig, t. In Zwickau circle, Saxony, Germany, 
wool, flax, and lace industries, also silver minee, p- 
7 * 100 , 
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Germany ; 


MartoBburKi t- o" the Nogat R., nr. Dantzic. West 
Fmss., Ssmoiu castle fortress, busy mod. manuf., 

l£rtenw«nler, t. nr. the R. Vistula and Marienburg, 
West Pruss., old cathedral, iron wks., etc., p. 10,334. 

MarlettiL t, at mth. of R. Muskingum, Washmgton 
00., Ohio, U.S. A., sawmills, foundries, etc., p. 15,190. 

BSerigUano, indust e. nr. Noia, Caserta prov., Italy, 
p. 13.330. [long. 

Miulguena, uninhab. isl. of the Bahama grp., 35 m. 

Mariinak, t. In Tomsk govt, Siberia, Asiatic Russ. ; 
wood built but with imposing cathedral ; agr. dist 
and mining centre, p. 10,460. 

Muince, t. nr. Falmero, Sicily, p. (industrl.) 10,869. 

Marinette, 1;^ on Green bay, L. Michigan, Wisconsin, 
U.S. A. : large L. commerce, p. 18,438. 

Marino, t. in prov. Rome, Italy, p. 6.826. 

Marlon, e. can. of Marion co.. Centl. Ohio, U.S. A.; agr. 
imp. mannr., p. 17.990: also c. in nat. gas r^on. 
Grant co., Indiana, U.S. A., p. 91,264 ; also c* nr. Cedar 
Rapids, Linn co., Iowa, U.S. A., p. 5.340: also vil. in 
Perry co., Alabama. U.S.A., p. 4<293. 

Mariopol, spt /. on Sea of Azov. Yekaterinoslav govt, 
Russ., p. 21,934. 

Maritime Alps, rangts extending from Monte Viso to 
G. of Genoa, along the border m France and Italy. 

Marlt^ i?. Roumelia, flows past Fhilippopolis and 
Adrianople (260 m.) to the i£gean Sea. 

Markelo, /. (industrl.) nr. Deventer, Overyssel, 
Holland, p. 4>^3. 

Marken,u/. of the Zuyder Zee. Holland, p. 1,226. 

Market Deeping, t on R. Welland, in the Lincolnsh. 
fens. Eiig., p. 990. [p. 5 i 2 io* 

Market Drayton, t on R. Teme, Shropsh., Eng., 

Market Harborough, mflg. i. on Grand Union Canal, 
Leicestersli., Eng., p. 8,853. P- 

Market Raaen, e. m agr. centre N.E. Lincolnsh., 

Market Wi^hton. t. on edge of N.E. Yorks. Wolds, 
nr. Selby, Eng., jp. 4,383. 

Markinch, e. nr. Cupar, Fife, Scotl., p. 1,641. 

Markirch, /. nr. Schlettstadt, Alsace, Ge 
manuf.. p. 13,264. 

Marlbc^ e. Middlesex ca. Mass., U.S.A. ; boot 
factories, p. 13,508. 

Marlborough, niunicip. t. Wilts, Eng. ; conimercl. .ind 
educational (Marlborough College); centre of i^^r. 
dist., p. 4,401 ; Marlborough l>owns is an adjacent 
ridge of iiastoral hills, highest pt.. Milk Hill, 9^ ft. 

Marlborough, prov. dist. New Zealand (N.H. pt. So. 
isl.) embracing t.'sof Bienheim.Picton, and Havelock. 

Marlow (or Great Marlow), mkt. t. on R. Thames, 
Buck.s, Eng., p. 4,683. 

Marmande, old e. nr. Agen, dep. Lot-et-Garonne, 
France ; brandy and liqueur manuf., p. 9,264. 

Marmolada, highest fik. of the Dolomite Alps, nr. the 
S. Tyrol, alt. ix.045 R* 

Marmolejo, vtl. nr. j'-en, Spain, p. (industrl.) 5,124. 

Marmora, Sea of (170 m by 50) lies betwa. Asia and 
Europe, coniniiinicating by the Strait of Bosphorus 
with the Black S., and o/ the Dardanelles with the 
^gean ; the anc. Proponti'^ ; an isl. (the anc. Proco> 
mesusi lies in the S., 70 m. W.S. W. of Constantinople, 
II m. long: it belonin to Turkey. 

Marne, d^. of N.E. France, m the old prov. of Cham< 
panie ; area 3.168 sq. m. ; wine growing (of the 
highest quality) and agr. are the staple industries, 
but textile factories flourish round Kheims, p, 433.500 
(increased) ; cap. ChAIons-sur- Marne ; tlic R. Marne 
flows (sio m.) to the Seine above Paris. 

Marne, Haute.— (See Haute Marne.) 

Marocco.— (SeO;.Morocco.) * 

Maromme, vii. nr. Rouen, prov. Seine-Infdrieure, 
France, p. 3,148. [p. 7.890. 

Maron^ mining t. in Bendigo co., Victoria, p. (dist.) 

Maroa R., Hungary, flows (400 m.) from Transylvania 
to the R. Thciss, nr. Szedin. 

Maros-Vaa&rhely, a of Hungary on R. Maros; 
famous old fort, with Gothic Calvinist cathedral, 
where In 1571 religious liberty was pngnulgatcd for 
the first time ui Europe. Protestant college, good 
tr. ; p, 90,194. Lp. 6,464. 

Mar^ industrl. t. on R. Goyt, Cheshire. Eng., 

Marqueaaa, or Mendanl lain., grp, in the Pacific Oc., 
n. of the Low Arch.; under French protection; 


area 480 sq. m., p. 5,960; Nukahiva, and Hivaoa are 
the largest of the grp, 

Iflarquetfo, viL nr. uUe, Nord dep., France, jp. 3,864 : 
also c. on Marquette Harbr., L. Superior. Michigan. 
U.S. A., in the world's richest ifon region, p. 11,120. 
Marradl, t. nr. Florence, Italy, p. (industrl.) 8.644. 
Marrlckville, sub. bor„ to Sydnw, N.S.W., p. 35,150. 
Marsala, spt. (fort.). Sicily, nr. Trapani. Italy, centre 
of famous wine producing dist. ; p. 50.12a 
Maradano, industrl. t. nr. Perugia, Italy, p. 12,58a 
Maraden, uiftg. t. on R, Colne, W.R. Yorks, Eng., 

li(^8e^e% e. and spt. of France, on the Mediterrn. ; 
cap. of Bouchcs-au>RhAne dep. : extensive expts. 
wine, silk, woollens, cottons, fruit, etc., flourishing 
industries, caiiaclous docks, fine new Byzantine 
cathedral; p. ioo.ooa 

Marshall, c. of Harrison co.. Texas, U.S.A., mflg. 
centre in agr. dist., p. 8,100 ; also c. on the lik|^ 

B rairie nr. Salt Fork of l.amine R., Salme co„ 
lissouri, U.S.A,, p. 5,24a 

Marshall lala., German grp. of atolls in N. Pacific 
Ocn., total area 150 sq. m., p. 15,000. LargestisL and 
seat of govt., Jalnit. 

Marshalltown, cap. of Marshall co. on the Iowa R., 
Iowa, U.S. A. ; mftg. and tr, t. in farming dist. ; 
p. 13.210. [centre in timber region ; p. 6,184. 

Marwfleld, t. in Wood co., Wisconsin, U.S.A. ; mftg. 
Marsico Muovo, industrl. t, in Potenza prov., l^y, on 
R. Agri ; p. 8,240. 

Marsivan, t. nr. Amasia, Asia Minor, in Turkestan 
vilayet, Sivas, at foot of Tavshan Dagh ; good tr. ; 
also missionary' centre ; p, 30,000, one-tlnrc' Armenians 
(many ina.ssacreii. 1895). [nr. Redcar ; p. 3.464. 
Marske-by-the-Sea, cst. -wot. pi. N.R. Yorks, Eng., 
Marston, Long, par. nr. York city. Eng. ; close by 
Marston Moor, where Cromwell defeated Prmce 
Rupert in 1644. 

Martaban, sm. t, and former fortress opp. Maulmain, 
Lower Burma, on K. Salwin ; the medieval cap. of 
Pe^u ; it was stormed and taken by the Britiw in 
1825 and again in 1853. The G. of Martaban is an 
arm of the B. of Bengal, W. of Burma. 

Martha Vineyard, t.r/:and summer res (si m. long), 
4 ni. from cst. of Mass. U.S.A., separated from the 
mainland by Vin^d. Stnind. 

Martigues, t. nr. Marseilles, Bouches'du-Rlifliie dep., 
France ; formerly the cap. of principality, p. 6,5^- 
Martina, t. nr. Taranto, S.E.-most m Italy, InmiktrL 
and trdg., p. 21,180. 

Martinengo, t. industri., ar. Bergamo, Italy, p. 5,460. 
Martinique, one of the French W. India isL m the 
Antilles grp. ; area 390 sq. ni. ; devastated by volcanic 
eruption in 1909, the town of St. Pierre with its 
cathedral, must of the inhabitants, and property 
valued at j£4.cxx),(xx> sterling, being destroyed by 
tlie burning lava sent forth from Mont Pel6e, the 
fatalities being reckoned at 30,000. The p. of the 
LsL at the time of the terrible calamity was about 
204,000, now abt.i8o.ooa [U.S.A.; ry. works; n. 7,864. 
Martjnsburg, c. m the Shenandoah valley, Vlrgiiiia, 
Martin's Ferry, iron and steel mftg. t. Belmont co., 
Ohio. U.S.A., on the Ohio R., p. 8,147. 

Martorel, industrl. /. nr. Barcelona, Spain; p. 4,864. 
Martos, t. in Jacn prov., Spain ; sulphur springs and 
baths; farming region ; p. 17,850. 
Marutae-Mambunda, kingdom of Cent. Africa, on the 
Z.inil>csi R., p. (est.) about i,fjoo,0(>o. fa 5,846. 

Marvejols, t. on R. Cologne, dep. Luz6re, S. r ranee, 
MarybUtough, inkt. t. Queen’s co , I reland, p. 9,850 ; 
also t. in agr. dist. nr. Gyinpie goldfield, March co., 
Queensland, p. (dist.) 10,546; also bor., co. Talbot, 
Victoria ; railway centre and works, p. 5,893. 
Maryburgh, former name of Fort William, Inverness, 
Scotl. : ^so vil. of R, Conon, co.'s Russ and Cromarty 
Scotland. [p, 43,569. 

Maryhill, fittrtrk, suburlian (N.W.) to Glasgow, Scotf^ 
Maryland, middle r/'a/'ir, U.S.A., bounded by Virginia, 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, and the AtUiUic Oc., area 
Z2,2io sq. m., p. 1,296,000. Crossed by the Allegheny 
Mts. ; cap. Annapolis, largest c. Baltimore. Indus- 
tries: agr., tobacco-growing, mining, manuf., etc. 
Marylebcme, 6 or„ Middlesex co., Eng., forming a 
densely pop. N.W. dist. London, p. 118,321. 
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MaiTpoiti nikt. /. and spL Cumberland co.. Enc:., on 

El fra^^owinff dist., Yuba co.. Calf* 
fomU. ILS.A., p. 6.130; also vlL in Union co., Ohio, 
U.S.A..p. 3 ^M 6 ., ^ [4.197. 

** In Nodaway co.. Missouri. U.S.A., p. 

Manano, t. In Caserta, Italy, nr. Gaeta, p. 4,973. 

Land, country in £. Hquatorial Africa, Mt. 
Kilinuu^aro dist., now under German domination, 

one of the Philippine Isis., S. of Luzon, 70 m. 

ilMterragh, mftg. sub. of Rotherhnm, 

industrl. r. in Oran dcp., Algeria; wine pro* 
ducing : p. 22.400 (one-lialf Frencli). 

Maacarene lala, collective name of Bourbon, Mauri- 
tius. Rodriques, and Reunion, in the Indian Ocean. 

Mascouiah. /. in St. Clare co., Illmois, U.S. A., p. 3.138. 

Maaen^, e. nr. L. Tchad and the Cameroon border. 
Cent. I^mian. Africa, cap. of Rhagirmi, p. 10,100. 

Masham, inkt. /. on R. Urc, N.K. Yorks, Hng.. p. 3.1:0. 


iliebi and Maiabolclaiid. annexed by Uritain 

... and MOW fornuiig part ot bouiii Rnodenia; 

ran. Salisbury ; ]>. 500.000 la to 4 nu 

Ma^ Lough, ‘s Mayo and Galway. Trel., 12 m. by 
Mason City, cap. Cerro Gurdo to., Iowa, U.S. A., on 
the Shell "Rock R., in rich agr. dist., p. 7,540. 

Mass, or Massa di Carrara, t. nr. the Aiechtemincan 
coast. Tuscany, Italy ; extensive marble quarries, 

5 . 28,560. 

Lssachusetts, one of the New Enghind s/atts of 
U.S.A., bordering on the Atl.inlic, area 8,^^l5 sq m 
traversed by Connectu’ut K. ; lias tbrning niftg. 
trade and fisheries, and iimny t xccllent educational 
Institutions, p. 3.4oo,(X)0 ; cap. Boston {^.7/ ). 
Masssfra, t. in prov. Lecce. Taronta, Italy, p (in- 
dustri.) 11,230. fCirossvto, i». 4,246 




. iylarltima, niftg t. nr. Siena, Ituh, in prov 

Massillon, mfrg. c. of Stark to., Ohio, USA, on 
Tuscarawas k., p. 13,120. 

Massowah, t. nl. and Italian settlement on \\ coast 
of Red Sea; chief i>ort for Abyssinia, p (town onlyi 
7.850. t'Vellington, p. 3.216. 

Itfamerton, /. in New Zealand (N. Ulniul). 71 ni. iNi.r. 

Masalipatam, or Bandar, spt. Kistna dist., Madras. 
Brit. India, on tlu* Coromandel coast ; cotton and 
chintz maniif.. p 3fj.4o6. 

Matabeleland, terr. Hrit. S. Africa, in Limpopo and 
Zambesi basin, now yxai of S. Khodcaia. 

Matagalpa, industrl. t. Nicaragua, n. 10,500. 

Mataxnoras, t. on Rio Grande, ratn.'.ulipas State, 
Mexico, opposite Brownville, in Texas ; gd. tr. ; 
j). 14,684. 

Matanzas, comniercl, c on N. coast, Cuba; many 
nianiifs. ; bombarded by Aineric.in warsJiips m 1B98; 

vil. Egypt, 6 m. N. of Cairo ; the anc. 
Heliopolis. [tries ; p. 90,147. 


Mataro, cst. c. nr. Barcelona, Spain ; thriving indus- 
‘ira, / nr. Potenza, Italy ; gd tr , p. 1^164. 
lerim, health res/. Thana dist. (30 111. E. Bombay) 
lia ; alt 2,4' '■ 


Matera, l nr. Potenza, Italy ; gd 
Malheriut health res/. Thana du 
India ; alt 2,460 ft., res. p. 2,474> 

Matlock, t. on R. Derwent, Derbysh., Eng, famous 
for Its hydropathics and beautiful scenery ; p. 6,746 ; 
Matlock Batti (adjoining urban dist ), p 1.850. 
Matauma, c. of Japan, cap. ofYeitSo isl., p. w.ooo; 

flourishing tr. [37.486. 

Mattuyamo. l. in prov. lyo, Niphon Isl , Japan, p. 
Matsuye, t. in Izoumo prov., Japan, p 41,348. 
Mattawa, vik Ontario, Can., m. from Ottawa ; p. 

(dist.) 3,346 [York, U.S. A., p 6,339. 

Matteawan, t on FLshkill Creek, Dutchess co., New 
Mattorhom, German name for Mt. Cervin, in the 
Pennine Alps ; alt. 14.771 ft. 

Matto Grosao, ppm. Brazil, area 532,708 sq. m. ; great 
mint wealth, iron, gold, diamond, rock-salt, etc.; 
cattle-ranching ; p 101,240 ; cap. Cuyaba. 

MattooUr Coles co., liunois, U.S. A. : tr. centre of 
farm dist. ; p. 10,478. 

Matura, spt, on S. cst. Ceylon ; large tr., p. 19,134. 
anuria, t. (commcl.) m Venezuela. 90 m. S.E. 


Mpa 


Cumana; p. X5.ste. [niercl. centre ; p. 16,489. 

Mau, t. in Jhansi (fist. N. W. Prov., India ; Impt. coin- 


ICaubeuge, fort e. in Aresnes, Nord dep., France ; 

glassworks; P.23, 471. [Lehigh k., 0.4, 184. 

Mauch-Chunk, bar. Carbon co., Penn., U.S.A,, on 
Maucbliae, /. nr. Kilmarnock, Ayish,, Scotl.. p. x,6ao. 
Maui, one of the Sandwich Isis. ; area 738 sq. m.. as m. 

W. of Hawaii ; chf. t. Lahaina. 

Maulmaln, or Moulmein, port on R. Salwin, Amherst 
dist., Lower Burma ; p. 5^560. [in Ohia 

Maumee. X. Indiana, U.STA., flows (180 m.)to L. Erie, 
Mauna Kea (alt. 13,840 ft.) and Mauna Loa (alt 
X3.6W (t.), volcanoes of Hawaii, Sandwich Isis. 

Mau Natbhanjan, t on Tons R., Azamgarh dist, 
India ; large tr. ; p. xs^ssfl. 

Mauritius, or lale of France, Brit Isl. col., Indian 
Uc. ; art-a 795 sq. m. ; p. 373,336 (two-tiilrds Hindu 
coolies) : cap. Port Louis; cfit. product, sugar. 
Mawddach R., and estuary (19 m.), Menonethsh., 
Wales. [rice and toracco ; cap. MawkmaL 

Mawkmal, st. Burma, area 2,787 sq. nu, p. 18.850; 
Manwelltown, on R. Nith, Kircudbrightsh., Scotl.; 

pt. of parly, burgh of Dumfries, p. 6,aoo. 

May, Iwe of, m E. of Forth, co. Fife^ Scotl., light- 
house. p. 32. [coffee, p. 37,540. 

Mayaguez, spi. Porto Rico, West Indies ; gd. tr. m 
Mayavaram, t. Tanjore dist., Madras, India, on K. 
Kaveri ; p. 34,634. 

Maybole, industrl. r. in Ayrshire; ancient cap. of 
Carnck ; burgh of barony since 1516 ; p. 4,889. 
Mayence.-(See Mainz.) 

Mayenne, dep. N.W. France, area 1,987 sq. m., p. 
^TT.ooa Chiefly pastoral and agr. ; cap., Laval, 
^ayeane R., of Mayenne and Maine-ct- Loire deps., 
France: (flows 125 ni ) to Join the Sarthe. On its 
ti.'ink IS the t. of Maveiine ; ticking manuf., p. 10,346^ 
Mayfield, par. nr, Tunbridge Wells, Sussex, Eng., 
P 3.0J5- [U.S.A., p. 3.860. 

Masrnard, t. nr. Concord, Middlesex co.. Mass.. 
Maynooth, t. in co. Kildare, Irekind, Roman Cath. 
Coll., p. 1,334 

Mayo, mantiine co. in prov. Connaught, Ireland, area 
3,126 sq. in. ; broken coast, much barren mtn. land, 
many large hikes ; industries, agr and fishery ; p. 
191,^ (decreasing) ; co t. Castl^<ir. 

Mayosodle, c. on the Ohio R., Mason co.. Kentucky, 
U.S A. ; niftg centre in agr. region : p. 6,954. 
Mayotte, itl of the Comoro grp., Mozambique Chan., 
P 9.S00; French possn. since 1843. 

Maytown, or Edwardstown, mining ezre/rr in Queens- 
land, on Palifuir R., p. i86g. 

Mazagan, spt Moruceo, xio m. N. of Marrakesh (off 
Morocco c.) ; gram and wool tr. ; p. (abt.) 10,000. 
Mazamet, /. nr. Castres.dep. Tarn, France ; tanneriea 
leather wks., etc. ; p. 10.^. [p. 21,474. 

Mazarron, t. nr. Cartagena, prov. Spain : metal worlm ; 
Mazatlan, port of California Cinaloa, Mexico ; impt. 

tr ; p. 15,493. [ruined castle ; p. 13,874. 

Mazzara, industrl. f. nr. Trapani, Sicily ; cathedru anc) 
Mazzarino, t. nr Calt.’inisetta, Sicily; manuf. ; p. 13,868. 
Meadville, c. of Crawford ca, Penn., U.S. A., on French 
Creek ; manuf., and seat of Allegheny Coll.; p. 11,109. 
Mealfounronnie, on side of Loch Ness. ScotL, 
alt. 2,284 ft- 

Meath, maritime Leinster prov., Ireland, area 
906 sq.m,, mainly pastoral land; p.* 64.930 (much 
declined) : co. t. Trim, [great wool mart ; p. ia,64a 
Meauz, /. on K. Marne, dep Seino-et-Marne, France : 
Mecca, or Mekka, holy c. of Arabia, 65 m. E. Jeddali. 
Centre of Islainism, and birthplace of Mahomet, 
annually visited by many thousands of pilgrims ; res. 
j>. (abt.) 45.000. [Penn., U.S. A., p. %94fiL 

Mechanicsburg, t. nr. Harrisburg, CumberlaiuT ca, 
Mechanicaville, /. cm the Hudson K.. New York, 
U.S. A., p. 3,467. 

Mechlin, or Malinea, c. on R. Dyle, Belgium ; chf. 
industries, cabinet -nikg., carpentry, chair-inkg., etc. ; 
p 60,400. 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin, grtind-dwhy of Germany, 
borderingmn the Baltic, area 5,135 sq. 111., p. 610460; 
cap. Schwerin 

Meckleaburg-Strelltz, grand^uchy of Germany, 
S.E. of Schwenii, area 1,131 sq. m., p. 103,037; cap. 
Neu Strelltz. [p. 8,560. 

Medeah, t, in Algeria, 40m. S.S.W. Algiers; good tr, ; 
Medellin, c. cap. Antioglna Sute, Colombia, Centii 
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America , grt t with iworklne in gold and silver: 
exports coffee, hides, and pieaoiis metals ; p. fabt) 

lIMemtiUk,^ onthe Zuyder Zee, N. Holland, n. 9,a4& 
Hadfckrd, /. or Boston Middlesex co.. Mass., U.S.A.; 

mftg. and educational ; p. 23,9za fvania,^ 6,510. 
Mednesi or Madlaab, A on the Gt. Kokel, Tnnsjrl- 
Media, fipr. Penn., U.S.A.. nr. Philadelphia, p. 3.492. 
Medicine Bow Mtns., In Colorado and Wyom- 
ing. U.S.A. 

Medina, 1 C, Isle of Wight, flows to the Solent ; also e. 
of Arabia. 348 m. N.W. of Mecca, contains tomb 
of MahomeMn mag. mosque, second holy c. of Islam; 
p. (abt.) 30 , 000 ; c. of Orleans co.. New York, 
U.S.A., on the Erie Canal, sandstone quarries, p. 
4.804. [Spain ; fine old castle ; p. 5.843. 

Medina del Campo, nr. Valladolid, Leon prov., 
Medina de Rio Seoo, /. nr. Valladolid. Spain ; battle 
zSoB ; p. 4.94^. 

Medina-Sidoola. /. in Cadiz prov., Spain : gt tr. in 
agr. produce, olives, etc. ; p. zx,864. Here is ancestral 
j»l. of Medina. 

Medinet-el-Payoum, t, on the Bahr Yusuf, Middle 
Egypt: tr. centre of rich agr. dist., many mosques; 
nr. site of anc. c. of Crocoddopolis, where was wor- 
shipped by the Egyptians the sacred crocodiles kept 
m Lake Moeris ; pres. p. 411460. 

Mediterranean, the great inland zve— almost tideless-~ 
dividing Europe from Africa, and communicating 
with the Atlantic O. by the St. of Gibraltar and the 
Black S by the Dardanelles, S. of Marmora, and the 
Bosphorus. Eastern part touches Asia in the Levant. 
Total lei^h W. to K. a.soo m. ; greatest width of sea 
proper about 700 m. ; water area 900,000 sq. m. ; 
greatest ascertained depth 14.000 ft Contains many 
isls. : Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily, Crete, Cyprus, and 
the Balearic, Lipari, Maltese, and Ionian grps., 
besides the Grecian arch., being the chief. (See 
sen. articles.) [of Rustendji, p. s.toa 

MemUlfe, t, in the Oobrudja, Rouinaiiia, ao m., W.N.N. 
Memmaa, fort, t, in Ned^ed. Arabia, p. (abt.) 18.000. 
Mdooc, old tUst, of France, extending along R. 
Garonne (abt. 48 m.). noted for its wines ; now part 
of Gironde dep. 

Medvleditsa, A. of Russia, trib. (330 m.) of the Don. 
Medway, R. of Kent, Eng., flows from Surrey and 
Sussex (70 m.), past Maidstone and Rochester, to 
the Thames. [Moscow, p. 0,464- 

Medynsk, t. in govt Kaluga, Russ., 86 m. S.W. of 
Meean Meer, cantonmeni of the Punjab, India, nr. 

Laliore, p. zB,86a [inanuf. ; p. 33,48a 

Meeimne, t. in Saxony, Germany, nr. Zwickau ; cloth 
Meerut, dev. (area 11,336 sq. m.). dut. (area 3,370 
sq. m.). and c (p. 119,140) of N.W. Provs., Bnt 
India, chfly. in the Doab tnct between the Ganges 
and Jumna R.'s : M c. is an impt. military stn., and 
was the scene of the outbreak of the Sepoy Mutiny 
in 1857. The entire div. contains a p. of 6,000, oea 
M^gara, t, nr. Athens. Attica, Greece, on the site of 
anc. c. same name, p. 5^50. 

Meballet-el-Kebir, t, nr. Cairo, Lower Egypt, p. io,ooa 
Mehldpur, t. on R. Sipra, Indore, Centrl. India, 
p. 9,xa4. ^ leastle, p. 6.43& 

Mehun. t. nr. Bouiges prov., Cher. France; ruined 
Mefateiich, t. in the Rhine prov., Pruss., nr. Ruhrort. 

iron and steel works ; p. 'w,48a [Angus. 

Mdgle. vil. on R. Isla, Perthsh.. ScotL, nr. Coupar 
Meilitlla, tUv, (area ia854 sq. m.) and dut. (area 3,178 
sq. m.) of Upper Burma in the dry or so-called 
rainless zone ; total p. about i,fx»,ooa The hdqrs. 
t., M.. ik situated on the banks of a great artiteial L. 
fjuea 3,500.000). p. about 5.000 (including whig of a 
Bnt. regt.). 

Melnlogim, cap Saxe-Meiningen, Germaiw, cm R. 
Werta, amid dense forest; castle, ducal theatre, 
arsenal ; p. 15, 16a 

MeUaen, A on the R. Elbe, Saxony, nr. Dresdea; 

rcnml porcelain factoro ; n. (with suburH) 33.t4a 
Me Ko^, or CambodUu ft .,of S.E. Asia, rising in the 
Tibetan highlands, and flowing 2,800 m. to the China 
S. throiwh Yunan. Burma, Siam, Cambodia, and 
French Cochin China, the two latter countries owing 
much of tlieir fertility to its annual overflow. 

JieknuB, maritime prev, Baluchistan, area (about) 


100,000 sq. m., p. 000,000; cap. Kocya, t. on 
Doosti R. 



aliorigiiies. 

Melbourne, cap. e. of Victoria, on the Yam-Yana R., 
the most populous c. in Australia, many splendid 
bldgs., gt. coinniercL and iiidustrL importance; p. 
(about) 500.00a 

MeldoJa, L nr. Foili. Italy, p. (industil), 6^468. 
Meleda^ or Melita, Adriati<^i;r/. of the prov. Dalmadn 
Austria. 33 m. long, ruined anc. pal., p. Z.6S4. 
Mdegnnno. or Maiignnno, t. in prov. Milan. Lom- 
bardy. Italy, textile nianuf, battles 25x5 and iSsa an 
anc. strongnold, p. 6.x3a [p. B.X46- 

Melenecxo, industrl. vil. nr. Peterwardoln, Hungary, 
Melfl, t. m prov. Potenz.*!, Italy, noted cathedU, made 
Norman can. of Apulu, 1041, p. 13,134. 

Mellila, s^. Morocco, fortfd. Spanish settlement and 
convict stn., p. 10,58a 

Melinda, spt. and tr. stn. on N Zandbar cst, Brit E. 

Africa, p xi,437. [t 6 ,ag 6 . 

Melitopol, Russn. t. in the Crimea, govt. Taurida, p. 
Melksnam, mkt. /. on R. Avon, Wilts, Eng., p. 3.ro9 
Melrose, mkt. r. ca Roxburgh, Scotl.^ on iL Tweed, 
ruined abbey nr. Abbotsford, mansion built by Sir 
Walter Scott, p. 3.z66: also c. same name, In 
Middlesex co.. Mass., U.S.A.. suburban to Boston, 
p. 14.940. [also t. nr Mcllmume, Victoria, p. 1,863. 
Melton, #ar. on R. Deben, Sulfolk, Eng., p. 1.463; 
Melton Mowbray, n.kt. t. Leicestersh., Eng., iron- 
wks.. famous pork pies, hunting dist., p, 9^203. 

Melun, r. on R Seine, dep. Sein»«t-liiafne. Fiance 
the anc Melodunuin, p Z8,8i7. 

Melville B. and M. tsl, N. cst. Australia; Melville 
IsU and M. Sound, Arctic America; Melville 
Penins., N. Canada, S. of Bafiinland. 

Membrilla, t. nr. Ciudad Real, Spain, p. 4.839. 

MemeU spt. and timber eMxnt cenfrtt E. Pruss., nr 
N. extrem. Kunsches Had. p. ao.584. 

Memmingen, /. in Swabia, Bavana, fonnerly a fees 
impenaicity p. 10.347. 

Memphis, anc. Egyptiv e. on R. Nile, 10 m. S. Cabo, 
nr. are the ruins of Sakkara ; also flourislmg. mftg. 
and cotton export, c. of Tennessee, U.S.A., on R, 
Mississqmi, p. ije;86a [p 6,334 

Menada, Dutch t, on cst. of Celebes, cap. of residency, 
Menai Strait (14 111. long) separates lue of Anglesey 
from Carnarvonsh., Wales, crossed by Britannia ry. 
and Menai suspension bneiges [G. of Siam 

Menam, R., flowing (8ao in.) from Yun-nan, China, to 
Menaaha, industrl. vtl. on Wumelxigo L., WtSLonsin 
U.S. A., p, 4-833. [famous for serge mftg. 

Mende, t. on R. Lot. Lozfcre dep. Fiance, p. 8.126 ; 
Mender, R ,aoo m ) of Asia Minor ; the auc. Mlmander, 
falls in iEgean S. 

Mendhawal, t. nr Basti, N.W. Provs., India; p. 11,839 
Mendip Hlile, Somerset, Eng.; range ao m. long, 
highest pt., 1,067 ft. [1.184. 

Mendlesham, par. nr. Ifebenham, Suftoik, Eng, ; p. 
Mendota, mftg. c. of La Salle co., Illinois, U.S. A., nr. 
Chicago ; p. 4,886. 

Mendoza, t. (p. 43 >u^) and prov. (area ^,503 sq. 111 , 
p. 134,000) in W. of Argeuime Kepub. Wheat growg 
luid stock raising rrt, 49 S 

Menfi, industrl. t. nr. Sciarca, Sicily, prov. Girgenti ; p. 
Meng^, dist. c. of Yuii-naii prov., China, ruined in 
Tai-ping rebellion, tin and opium tr.. p. is.ooa 
Menin, t. on R. Lys, W. Flanders, Belgium, flourishin;; 
tobacco tr., p. i3.3Sa 

Menominee, c. at intli. of M. R., M. co., Michigan, 
U.S. A., timber and iron, p. 14,100. 

Menomonie, c. un Red Cedar R.. Wisconsin, U.S. A., 
gram and tiiiiber, p. 5.894. 

Menouf, t. nr. Cairo, Lower Egypt, gd. tr.. p. s,zaa 
Menselinsk, t. on R. Ik. Orenburg. Russ., p. 7.249, 
Menshleb, t. on R. Nile, nr. GirgM, Uppm Egypt, tr, 
centre, p. 11,245. 1 ** 7 . P- 4 .yi 3 

Mentana, t. in prov. Rome, Italy, Ganhaldl's liattle, 
Menteith, L. (z{ m. Iw i m.) and dist. S.W. Ferthsli , 
Scotl., betwn. R.'s Forth and Teith. 

Mentone, health rer. nr. Nice on G. of Geneva, dep 
Alpes-Maritinies, France, bridge on St. Louis (i^ ni. 
E.), crosses the torrent separatg. Italy feom Fiance ; 



cap. M. CO., p. ^435. 
MeroedeSt /. in Aiipcni 
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scoits and Aoarer eaaances distilled, fruit-tr., noted 
bone^aves. p. 16,330. [Damietta, Lower Ecvpt. 
Manuleh. t. (p. and lagwon (50 m. by 35 m. J nr. 
Mensella^ L in On ^vt., Russ., with one of the 
most Importut Mis in o. Urel reipi. for cattle, hides, 
tea, etc., p. 9.4x8. (prov., p. io,ida. 

Mei^l, flutg. /. nr. Zuyder Zee, Holland, in Drenthe 
Meppen, L In Hanover, Pruss., on R. Ems, chf. t of 
the duchy of Avenburg, p. 3,845. 

MequJnex, c. of Morocco, nr. Fez. one of the Sultan’s 
residences, p. (abt ) 30,000. 

MenuL Austrian r. nr. Botzen. in the Tyrol, favourite 
health resort (aiuiually visited by abt. 10,000 invalids), 
p. (with adjng. communes of Untenn<iis and Ober- 
muis) s8,aoa 

Merate, r. nr. Como, Italy, fine palace, p. 3,984. 
Mercato-Sarraceno, r. in Forli prov., Italy, p. 8,84s. 
Merced, /t. of California, IT S. A., flows to San Joaquin 
through the Yosemite Valley ; also t. in California, 

.iiyontina, 70 m. from Buenos Ayres, 
p. 7,361 ; also t. on R. Neffro, Uruguay, p. 4,138. 
Mercer, A in M co., Penn.. U.S A., nr. Pittsbi^. 

i. in Victoria, in mining dist. nr. ^llarat, 
Merend, impt. tr. t. of Persia, prov. AzerUjan, p. 
(about) 10,000. 

Mergenthdm, or Marienthal, A on R. Tauber, Jagst 
circle, Wurteiiiberg : long the seat of tlie Grand 
Master ol the TeuloiiiL Order; j) 4,y)0 
Meigrui, S.-mobt (iibt Lower Jhimui, 111 I'cnasserim 
div., on B. of Beng<il ; nnM 9,789 sq. ni . p (X),ood; 
cap. Mergut, good coast tr., p. 10,560; M. Arch, is a 
laive bl. group olT tlic cudst of tlie di>t. 

Merida, A in Bad.ijns prov., Sp.uu ; flourishing tr. in 
agr prod. : p. also c. m Venezuria, cap. Los 

Andes, State p. 13,364; also t. in Mexico, caji. 
Yucatan prov., on site of uii nld Maya city ; cathedral, 
great tr. ; p. 41.849. [hdrdw.ire maiiui. ; p 36.913. 
Baeiiden, e. New Haven lo., ('onncLticut, U..S A. ; 
Meridian, / in cotton-growing region, Lauderddlcco., 
Mississippi, U.S.A., p. 33,385. 

Merino, A in Normandy co., Victoria, in agr. dist., p. 
Merioneth, mantmie co. N Wales : area cxis sq. 111. ; 

fiasioral and iiiini^; p. 45,573; I- 
Merkara, A cap. C^rg, S.* fndia, between Soiiiigd- 
jKium and Arabian S., p. 8,535. 

Mcroa, or Merawe, lale of, Nulna, betwn. Atbara and 
the Nile; rums of and cap. of Ethiopia on K. Nile. 
Merom, Waters of, (4 in long), in Palestine, N. of 
the S. of Galilee, traversed by R. Jordan : whore 
Joshua defeated Jabin, King of Ildzor; the mod. 
Hahr<el*Huleh. [Kirkt udbrighrsh., alt. 3,764 ft. 
Merrick, m/n. (highest in Siotl.) nr. Newton-Stewart, 
Merrill, e. Lincoln co.. Wisconsin, U S A , on W. K. , 
timber tr.jp. 9,383. 

Merrlmac R., New Hampshire and Mass , U.S.A. ; 
nses in White Mtns. and flnwg. (N. 3 in.) to New- 
bury Port; on its banks, in Essex co.. Mass., is the 
t. of M., p. 3.110. 

Merriwa, A N.S.W., Brisbane co.. p (dist ) 3,946. 
Meracheid, niftg A in Rhenish Pruss . nr. Solingen 
(now generally known as Ohhgs), p. (with commune) 
15.600. fEng, 

Mersea, fs/. (4I m. by 3 m.) at n:th. of K Colne, Es.scx, 
Merseburg, A on K. Saale. Saxony, Pruss. ; cathdl. 

and castw ; noted for lieer, p. 30, 184. 

Mersey, X. ofLancs. and Cheshire, Eng. ; length Mm., 
enters Irish S. by fine estuary at Liverpool 
Mersioa, jpA S. cst. Asia Minor, port for Tarsus and 
Adana : good tr., p 12,500. [Wales, p. 80,99a 

Merthyr Tydvil, A in colly, dist. Glamorgansh.. S. 
Meru, A nr. Beauvais, dep. Oise, France, p. 4>833- 
Merr, easir in Turkoman desert. Russ. Centl. Asia, 
along the R. Muigav ; contns. m,wy large villages 
(one formerly the c. of Merv), total p ^50,000. 

MLerrUle, A on R. Lys. Nord dep., France, p, 7,849. 
Mersvara, dfv. of dist. Ajmere-Mcrwara, Rajputana, 
India, p. 103,300. 

Mercig, A on R. Saar, Rhenish Pruss., nr. Treves. 

J>- 5iOi4> 

Meeagna, mflg. A nr. Brindisi, prov. Lecce, S. Italy ; 
S&caUi on Rio de las Balsas. X. (goo m.) of Mexico, 
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ioarg. betwn. Guenero and Micfaoacaa States %a 
Pacmc. [P'^ns. 

Meachede, A nr. Amabeig, Westphalia, on R. Mr ; 
Meachovsk, A in Kalugn Govt., Ruse. ; p. (indasiL), 

Me&ed.erMarah-had, r.on R. Tehjind, Khoiaaiui; 
*‘tha Mecca of Persia''; grt. tr, centre; p. [abt.)' 
80,000. Something hke 100,000 pilgrims annually 
visit the shrine of Imam Riza, in a sfdendid Shilite 
mosque. [^. tr. ; p. 0,840. 

Mesheryetsbe, A in govt. Siadleee, Russ. Poland; 
Meaopotamia, gt. between tlie Tigris and 

Euemrates K.'s, Asiatic Turkey : 700 m. long, soo m. 

inhabited by nomads; but settlea agr. ia 
being encouraged. Bag)idad is the Turkish cap. of 
the mod. prov Upper M., covers anc. Assyria, and 
Lower M.. Oialdea and Babylon. 

MeaaenlajOr Karon, G. of, inlet of the Mediterranean, 
S. and E of the Gi^iaii dist. of M., which has an 
area of 1,390 sq. ni., and a pop. of 160,500, cap. 
Kalamata. 

Meanina, fortfd. c. spt. of S:cily. on Strait of M.. opp. 
Reggio. Has famous uni/y., and flourishg. silk 
manuf. ; exports fruit, wine, silk, oil, etc., p. (reox) 
147,106. Almost destroyed by earthquake, Dec. 
x^. In strait of M. (22 in long), betwn. Sicily and 
Calabria were the anciently famous rock of Scylla 
and whirlpool of Char>’bdis 
Messingham, /ar. in agr. dist. nr. Brigg, Lincolnsh., 
Eng., p. 1,463 

Meetre, A on lagoon nr. Venice. Italy, p. 10,146. 
Meaurado, A. Liliena. W Africa, flows (300 m.) to sea 
at Monrovia, nr C. Mesurado, on the Gram Coast. 
Meaurata, or Mizratah, A 011 coast of Trqxili, N. 
Africa, p 3.430. 

Meta, coast A nr. Sorrento, prov. Naples, Italy, p. 
7.460: aKo R. of Columbia and Venezuela (750 ni., 
navigable about 400 m ), tnb. of R. Orinoco. 
Metcalfe, A nr Melbourne, Victoria, p. (dist.) 3.R46. 
Metemneh, t in Nubia, on R. Nile, opp. Snendy; 
objective pt., Stewart’s div., Wolselcy’s relief expe- 
dition, 1885 [Hng.. p. 4.^- 

Methley, A in colliery dist. nr. Leeds, W.R. Yorks, 
Methuen, A in Essex co.. Mass., U.S.A., 27 m. from 
Boston, p. (industrl.) 7,840. 

Metkorich, mkt. A nr Herzegovina frontier of Dal- 
mritis, on the Nareiita K., Austria, p. 3,1x3 
MetropoUs, r. on Ohio R , Messac co , Illinois, U.S. A., 
P- 4*3ao- [8.X37- 

Mettmann, nifrg t nr. Dusseldorf, Rlienish Pruss., p. 
Metz, fortrd. A in Lorraine, on R. .Moselle, captured 
from France by the Germans in 1870. Cathedrm, and 
many fine public bldgs, and sutues; p. 58.560^ ex- 
clusive of garrison (33,000 men). 

Metxingen, t in Black Forest, Wiirtembcrg, on R. 

Neckar, nr. Stuttgart, p. ■;,548. 

Meudon, A nr. Versailles, France, dep. Seine-et-Oise ; 
ca5tle-observ,itory, Galhera almshouses and orphan- 
age. milttxiy works ; p. lo.ixo 
Meulebeke, nulustrl. a nr Courtrai, Belgium, p. 9,887. 
Meurs. a nr. Dusseldorf, Rhenish Pru.ss., p. 4,819. 
Meurtne, R. ot France, flowing (70 m.) from the Vosges 
Mtns to the Moselle at Frouaril 
Meuithe>«t-Moselle, dep of K. France^adjng. Cninn., 
Lorraine, Bel^um, and Luxcmbiiig, area 8,037 
sq. m. ; agr , vineyards, and mining ; p. 486,474; cap. 
Nancy (y.v.). 

MeuB^ drp. N.E. France, bordering on the Ardennes 
and Luxemburg ; area 2,405 sq. m. ; mining, manuf., 
and live-stock rearmg; p. 383,500 ; cap. Bar-le>duc 
If.v.) Traversed by K Meuse, which rises in the 
Lanrres plateau. Haute- Marne, and flows to North 
Sea through Belgium and Holland, a course of 500 m. 
Mevagisecy, fishing a nr. St. Austell, Cornwall, £pg., 
p. 3,8x4. Jp< 4p6^- 

Mewe, A on R. Vistula, nr. Marienwerder, E. Pruss., 
M«borougb, mftg. A nr. Doncaster, W.R. Yorks, 

Xeri^^edei^fv/w8/A: fai S. of N. America; area 
765,560 sq.ni. (exclusive of coast isls. covering x,4ao 
sq. m.). Extremely fruitful, but contains much forest 
and woodland, and also mountain dists. rich hi 
minerals, especially silver and copper. Stock-raising 
and agr. are the cliief occupations in the N. StatesL 
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and p. reaches 15,000,000, about one*fifth of European 
extraction. Cap. Mexico c in plain nr. Jezeaco, alt 
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Dauphin co.. Penn., U.S.A., on Susquehanna 


extraction. Cap. Mexico c in plain nr. Jezeaco, alt .JP* 5:*S8; , 

S 460 ft. above sea ; fine House of Congress, many Middlewicht t. nr. Northwich, Cheshire. En^ . ; p.^Qta 
ige public bldgs., and extensive tr. and mdustnes; Midgley, iiidustrl. t, nr. Halifax, W.R. Yorks, Euif. ; 






, e. of Audrain co., Missouri, U.S.A. ; seat of 

Hardin Coil^ ; p, 5,350 ; also name of t in Luzon, 
Philippine IslL, p. x4,5oo. 

Ifienco, Gulf of, large mUt of the Atbintic (z,ooo m. 
E. to W. by 800 m. N. to S.) lying S. of U.S.A. and 
E. of Mexico. Communicates by Florida Strait with 
the Atlantic, and by the Channel of Yucatan with the 
Canbbean Sea. [p. (communal) 6,484. 

Ifitee, spt. nr. Montpellier, France, in dep. Hdrault. 

Mdzi^res, chf. t. of dep. Ardennes France ; fortified ; 

IK&o Bereny, mftg. t, nr. Bekes Hungary, p. 13,370. 

Mezbhegyes, mkt t. Csankd ca, Hungary; horse- 
breeding, sugar refilling ; p. 6.364. 

Mezb Kovezsd, /. in Borsra co., Hungary, flourishg. 
manufs., p. 11,340. 

MezS-Tdr, r. on R. Bcrettyd, nr. Debreezin, Hungary, 
thriving tr. and manuf.. p. 34,840. 

Mezzojuaoi t. nr. Palermo. Sicily, p. 7.9^. 

Mhow, t. in nat. st. Indore. Centl. India, with Brit, 
mil. cantonmt., p. (includg. garrison) 36.470. 

Miagao, t. triiding and mftg., on S. cst. Panay isl., in 
the Philippines, p 32,846. 

Mlake.-(See Kioto.) 

Miami, R. of Ohio, U.S.A., trib. (200 m.) of O. R. 

Miamiaburg, /. on M. R., Montgomery co., Ohio. 
U.S.A., p. 3,236. [India, p. 6,678. 

Mianl (or Meeanee), in Hushiarpur dist., Punjab. 

Miaiim, or Maranhoo, R. of Brazil, flows (350 m ) to 
Sio Marcos Bay. [of the UraLs, Russ., p. 12,463. 

Miaaakly Zavod, goldmining in the Orenburg govt. 

Mlava, industrL f. nr. Presburg, Hungary, on the R. 
M., p. xx, 748. [Xf340. 

Micheldever. par. nr. Winchester, Hants, Eng., p. 

Michigan, N. central zf. U.S.A.. in the valley of the 
Great Lakes, [lartly agr., partly rich in minerals, 
area 58,9x5 sq. m . p. 3,9 cjo.ocx); cap. Lansing (^.w ). 

Michigan, c., Laporte co., Iruliana, U.S.A., 011 L. 
Micliigan, large Lke tr., p. x6.23o. 

Michigan, L., in the basin of R. St. Lawrence, 
enclosed by tlie two peninsulas of the State of M. 
and by Wisconsin. Illinois, and Indiana, area 33.900 
sq. ni., discliaiges by str. of Mackinaw to L. Huron. 

Michiplcoten, R. Ontario, Canada, flows (135 m.) to 
L. Superior. 

Michoacan de Ocampo, s/. of Mexico, on the Pacific, 
area s3,68i sq. in., mountainous and rich m minerals, 
p. nearly t,ooo,coo ; cap. Morelia. 

Micronesia, tftv. of Oceania, embrace, many (mainly 
coral) sml. isis. and isl. grps. N. of the Equator and 
E. of the Philippines, includg. the Caroiinas, the 
Ladrones, and the Pelews. 

Middelbiirg, /. in the isl. of Walchcren, Holl-ind, nr. 
Flushing, anc. cap. of the pruv. of Zeeland, margarine 
factories and gd. transit tr. m timber, etc., p. 20,140 ; 
also t. and centl. dist. Transvaal col., Brit. S. Africa. 

Mlddelfuit, spi. on cst. Funen, Denmark, p. 3,130. 

Middleboro, r. in Mass., U S.A , in agr. dist. of 
Plymouth co.. 34 m. S.E. of Boston, p. 7,34a 

Miodlebury, /. nr. Burlington, Vermont, U.S.A., 
marble quarries, p. 3,468. 

Mlddleham, par., with race-hor«e tr. stables, nr. 
Leyburii and Middleliam Moor, N.K. Yorks, Eng., 

li/id^eTOrt, t. in Ohio, U.S.A., nr. Pomeroy, on 

Middlesbrough, spt. in Cleveland dist., N.R. Yorl^ 
Eng., on estuary of K. Tees, centre of irlktr., ship* 
bldg, and coal export., p. xo4,767. 

Middle ex, S.E. Midland eo., Eng., N. of R. Thames, 
containing the c. and much of the co. of London, 
area 283 sq. m.. p. 3,soo,ooa 

Middleton. mkL and manuf. t. S.E. Lancash., Eng., 
nr. Manenester, p. 37.983 ; also mkt. t. in co. Cork, 
Ireld., p. 3,348; also mkt t on R. Tees, 90. Durham, 

Mid£etSwnt ^of Middlesex co., Connecticut, U.S.A., 
on C. R., p. 10.000 ; also c. Orange, co. New York, 
U.S.A., on Walkill R., p. 15.894 ; also c. Butler co., 
Ohio, on Miami and Erie Canal, p. 9.860 ; also bor 


). 2.143. [formerly a parly, bor. ; p. 1,947. 

__.dhurst, mkt. t. on R. Kother, Sussex, Eng., 
Midland, t. in Simcoe co., Ontano, Can. ; p. x.743. 
Midlothian. — (See Lothiuis and Edinburgh.) 
Midnapore, aist, Burdwaii div., Bengal, India ; area 
^186 srj. m., p. 3,8(jo,ooo; cap. M., t. on Katsai R. ; 
brass and copper wire manuf. ; p. 33,000. [p. 5.B40. 

Midsomer Norton, t. nr. Uatli, co. Somerset, Eng, ; 
Mieres del Camino, A on R. Leno, Spain, nr. Ovietio ; 

tr. in ores and agr. prod. ; p. 18,475 
Miguelturra, t. nr. Cnuldd Real, .S|iain ; p. 0,438. 
Migulinskaia Stanitsa, t. in Don Cossacks prov., 
S Russia; gt. gram export ; p. 18.948. 

Minrpur, or Meherpur, t. Nadiya dist., Bengal, 
„V'dia ; p. 5.84.1. . . . _ [Caspian Ry. ; p. 8.444. 
Mikhailov, /. in Asiatic Russ., startg. pt. of Trans- 
Mila, tradg. A nr. Constuntiiic. Algeria ; p. 6,865. 
Milan, c. of Italy, on R. Olona, in Lomliard PI? in; 
cap. of M. prov., the Roman Medialanum, it is the 
second c. in size of m<id. Italy, and a place of great 
commcrcL and industrL as well as political im;ioitce. 
P. abt. 600,00a Ex|.iorts the agr. prod, of fertile 
surroundg. dist.; and much silk, wool and other 
textiles locally produced ; also machinery, furniture, 
etc. A great art and educatiil. centre. Magnificent 
cnthdl of marble, decorated m Flamboyant style; 
many art galleries, museums, etc. 

Milazzo, fort. spt. Sicily, on N. cst., nr. Messina; 
here Garibaldi defeated the Neapolitans n x86o . p. 
16,82a [3,846, 

Mildenhall, mkt. t. on R. Lark, Suffolk, Eiw. , p, 
Mildura, A and irrigation centre, Victoria, NVS.W. 

border, on Murray K. ; p. (dist.) 3,846. 

Mile End New Town (p. 47,913). and Mile End Old 
Town (p. X11.375) townships of the Tower Hamlets 
grp.. East London, Eng. ; industrl. 

Mileto,A in Calabria, Italy, prov. Catanzaro; 0.4,343, 
MUford, fior. (of Pembroke dist.) on Milford Haven, 
Pembrokesh., Wales ; a centre for mackerel-fishery 
distnbutn , p. 5,7.#; also t. in Worcester co., Mass., 
U.S.A. ; boot ni.iniif. ; ]>. 14.131 
Miliaiiah, A m Algeria, 68 m. S.W. of Algiers , busy 
trade centre ; p. 6,809. 

Military Frontier, a belt of country (now incorporated 
with Transylvania, Hungary, and Croatia-Smvonia) 
in Austria- Hungary ; placed under martial regula- 
tions lor defence against Turkish aggression; area 
7.438 sq. m. 

Militello, industrl. A in Sicilv, Catania prov. ; p. 70,946. 
Milk R., trib. (500 m.) of K. Missouri, Montana, 
U.S.A. [glove manuf ; p. 18.340. 

Millau, A on R Tarn. prov. Averyon, France: kid- 
Millbrook, A N.W. Soutli.iiiiptoii, Hants, Eng., at 
rotli. of R. 'Pest ; p. 3,43a. 

Millbury, A Worcester co , Mass., U.S.A. ; p. 4.6t>8- 
Millchester, A nr. Charters Towers, Queensland; 

p. (dist.) 1.849. [educatni. centre ; p. 4,873. 

Milledgeville, r. on Oconee K.. Georgia. U.S.A. ; 
Millom, mkt. A (with blast furnaces) on Dubdon 
estuary, Cuiriberlaiid, Eng. ; p. 8,6x3. 

Millport, A S of Great Cunibrae IsL, Scotl. ; p. ^6x4. 
Milltown Malby, mkt. Aon Mai Bay, co. Clare, 
Irel. ; p. 1,430. [Allegheny, p. 4ta37> 

Millvale, hor. Penn., U.S.A., betwn. Pittsburg and 
Millville, e. on Maurice K , Cumberland co., N*‘w 
Jersey, U.S.A., glass, iron, and cotton manuf., p. 
ix.ooo. U.53*>* 

Milngavie, a in Stirlingsh., Scotl., nr Glasgow, p. 
MilnroW, mftg. A S.E. 1.4incasli.. Eiig., subn. to 
Rochdale, p. 8,584. 

Milo, or Melos, is/, of tlie Cyclades, Greece, volcanic, 
length 13 in., p. 4.347. Here was found in 1820 the 
famous statue, Venus of Milo, a model of womanly 
fonii in sculpture. 

Milton, A in Norfolk co.. Mass., U.S.A., subn. to 
Boston, and containing the Blue Hills Park and Ob- 
servatory, p. 7.433 ; also iron wkg. t. of Northumber- 
land co., Penn., U.S. A., on Susquehanna R.,p. 6,874. 
Milton Abbao, vi/. Dorset, Eng., nr. Blandford, p. 
(dist.) 1,064; Milton Abbots, par. nr. Tavistock, 
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Devon. Hng:., p. Milton>next-Sittinfi[boumc, 

l. on R. Swale, Kent, ling., p. 7,1^ [alt. 11.400 ft. 
Miltsin, pk. of the Atlas Mtns., Morocco, N. A Inca. 
Milverton, mkt. t. Somerset cu., nr. Taunton, Eng., 
p. 3,039 i also t. on R. Avon. Warwicksli., 1‘Iiig.. p. 
3,287. 

Milwaukee, c. on L. Michigan, Milwaukee co., Wis- 
consiii, U.b.A., meat packg., brewing, and many 
manuf., gi. tr., p. 373.857. „ ^ , 

Mlnam, famous grotto W. nr. Kerman. Persi.!. 

Hinas Basin, E. arm of Bay of Fundy, Nova Scotia. 
Minas Geraes, s/ate of Brazil, area 333,160 sq. ni , 
mining and agric.. p. 3,350.000; can. Ouro Preto. 
Mlnbu, [area 17.170 sq. m.) Upper Burma, p. 
over 1,000,000. 

Minch, The, channl. betim. isl. of Lewis and Scottish 
mamld., 34 m. to 40 in. wide ; The Little Minch is 
another chan, to S. of foregoing, betw. the Outer 
Hebrides and Skye. [Eng., p. 3.70a. 

Minchinhampton, nikt. t. nr. Stroud, Gloucestersh , 
Minchmmadiva, pk. (volcanic) of the Patagonian 
Andes ; alt. 7,954 ft. [R. Po. 

Mincio, R. Italy, flows (38 m.) from Lago di G.irda to 
Mindanao, ist. of the Philippine grp. ; area 36,756 sq. 

in , p. 600^000, U.S.A. possession. 

Mmden, govt. dist. Westphalut, Pruss. ; area 3,039 SQ* 
in. Cap. M., fort t. on R. Weser; p. 26,130. 
Mindoro, isl., Phihppine grp., s. of Luzon ; area 4.009 
sq. in. [3<459- 

Minehead. mkt. /. and wat. pi Somerset. Eng., p. 
Mmeo, indiistr. t. in Catania prov.. Sicily ; p. 10,134. 
Mineral Point, t. nr. Madison, Wisconsin, U.S.A., p. 

MmerbiS, t nr. Bologna, Italy, p. 7,486. fp. 3,^ 
M mer’b Mills, t. in Penn.. U.S A., on Susquehanna R.. 
M inersville, bor. on Schuylkill R., Penn., U.S A., p. 

S.taS [p. 17,328. 

Minervino, industr. t. nr. Barlctta, prov. Bari, S. Italy, 
Minuielia, old Russ, prtru. now pari of Kutais govt. 
Minho, R. flowg. (770 m 1 from G'lhcia to the Atlantic, 
and formg. pt. of the nortim. boundy. betwii. Spam 
and Portugal. 

Minho, or b ntre>Douro-e-Minho, N./rw. Portugal; 

area 3,808 s(i. in., p. over i.rioo.rxK). [11,388, 

Minieh, /. on R. Nile, iiud-Egvpt ; impt tr centre, p. 
Miniet Dashur, i/tV. nr. Gluzcti, I.a>wer Egypt ; four 
pyramids. [3,866. 

Miiimi, t Cun bcrhind co.. N.S.W., in roily, clisi. ; p. 
Minneapolis, cap. c. of Miniu*sut.i, U S.A., on both 
banks of the Mississippi R. at the Falls of St 
Anthony, and adjoining the c. of St. Paul ; has the 
I.irgcst (lour mills m the worUi and an iinmense tim- 
ber industry; seat of the University of Miniicsoia, 
P- .,».i54o- 

Minnesota, a N contl. s/'a/r, IJ.S.A., adj'ng, Manitoba, 
Can, ; p. over 2,000,000 ; area 83,36.!; sq. in , agr. and 
flciur-millmg, timber-sawing and wooil-work, meat- 
packing and mining ; t ap. St. Paul. Principal R.'s, the 
Mississippi and Red K. [both of which rise m the si.) 
and the Minnesota R. (4a5iii.)trib. of the Mississi|ipi. 
Besides St. Paul and its great “Inin citv,*’ Min- 
neapolis, Duluth is an immense coinnierci centre. 
Tlie State contains many lakes. 

Minnick, Water of, R. ni j^rsh and Kirkcudbrightsh., 
Scoll.^5111.), trlb. ofK Cree. 


a. L, in Dacota, U.S.A.. 40 in by 13 in. 
Minonck, f. ana uupt. ry. jn. N. Illinois, U.S. A., p. 

3,474- [283 sq. m., cap. Fort M.lhoii. 

Minorca, one of the Balearic Isis., Sp.inish; area 
Minsk, goiK. W. Russia ; area 35.293 sq. 111. ; agr., 
g<*ng., flour-milling, brewing ; 'p. 3,250,000 ; can. 
Minsk, t. on a trib. of R. Beresma ; many manuf. ; 
p. 93,4^ M. was p.irt of the anc. t. Lit 1 111.1111a. 
Minster, par. in Isle ot .Sheppi'y, Kent, l-ng., nr. 
Slieeniess ; p. 1,546. 

Minusslnsk, t. m Yenisei govt., Russn. Siberia: 

fertile prairie regn. ; p. 10,430. [of Christiania. 

Miosen, largest L. of Norwa> (55 m. long) 40 m. N.li. 
Miosvand, siiilr. Norwegian L. (34 in. long) in S.W. 
Clinstiania prov. 

Miquelon, French isl. off S. cst Ncwfoundkind. 

Mira, t. on the Brenta Morta, Venice, Italy, p. 10,136; 

also t. nr. Coimbra, Portugal ; p. 6,847. [7,376. 

Mirabella, c. nr. Uenevento. Avelino [irov., Italy, p 


Miraj, nat. si. Deccan dir. Bombay, India ; area of 
senior branch 339 sq. m. (p. 88,500). of junior branch 
335 sq. m. (p. 35,674). Clifs. of both parts of st. 
reside In MiivO t., nr. R. Kistna, p. 33.8a8L [M. Bay. 
Mlramlchi, R. of New Brunswick, flows (aao m.) to 
Miranda, northn. si. Venezuela; area 33,963 sq. m., 
Iiastoral and agr. ; p. 500.000. 17,833- 

Miranda-del-Ebro, uidustrl. /. nr. Burgos, Spain ; p. 
Miranda-do-Corvo, mftg. 1 . nr. Coimbra, Portugal ; p 
[commune) 11,643. (gal, p. 8,961. 

Miranda-do-Douro, industrl. l. nr. Moncorvo, Portu 
Mlrandola, /. (fortif.) in Modena prov., Italy; fonnei 
cap. of a duc)iy ; p. 14,180. 

Mirano, /. nr. Padua, N. Italy ; p. 7.496. 

Mirfield, industrl. /. on R. Calder, nr. Huddersfield. 

W.R. Yorks, Eng. ; p. 11,712. 

Mirgorod, old dist. /. govt. Poltava, Little Russ., ob 
the Khorol R ; suffered in the Polish wars ; p. xo.683. 
Mirim, L. on bolder of Brazil and Uruguay. 115 m. by 
20 m. [Kharkov ; p. 14.108, 

Miropolie, 1 . on the Psiol R , Kursk govt., Russ., nr 
Mirzapur, dts/. Benares div. N.W. Prov., Brit. India; 
area 5,223 sq. m., p. 1,080,520 ; cap. M.. c. on R. 
Ganges, (ormerly a tr. emporium ; p. 79,500. 
Misantla, ruined Mexican r. nr. Jalapa. 

Mishawaka, c. St. Joseph co., Indiana, U.S.A., on Sc 
J. K. ; manuf. of agr. unnlts., p. 6.498. [p. 11,243. 

Misilmeri, industrl 1 . on bagaria R.. Palermo, Sicily, 
Misiones, lerr. of the Argentine ; area it.aSs sq. m. ; 

farming and stock-raising; p. 38,484: cap. Posadas. 
Miskish Mtns., between R. Kenniare and Bantry B , 
Ireland ; highest pk. 1.272 ft. [centre; p. 4^941. 
Miskolez, t nr. I'.rlau, Hungary; iiiipt. tr. and traf. 
Mississinewa R., Ohio, U.S. A., afflt. (140 m.) of K 
Wabash. 

Mississippi, a S s/a/r of U.S. A. lying E. of M. R. 
and N. of the G. of Mexico anci Louisiana; area 
46,810 sq m., grows corn, tobacco, cotton, and 
pasture ; p i.g^o.ooo (three-fifths coloured— mcluding 
Chinese and Red Indians) ; cap. Jackson. 
Mississippi R. (with its afllt., the Missouri, the longest 
R of N. Amcnca), nsesuii Itasca'L., Minnesota, and 
flows through Minnesota. Wisconsin, Iowa. Illinois, 
Missouri, Kentucky, Arkansas, Tennessee, Missis 
stppi, and Louisiana, to the G. of Mexico, where it 
empties by five mouths. Navigable for 2,000 m. by 
.steamboats to the Falls of St Anthony, Minnesota. 
Total length of the Mississippi proper to L. Itasca, 
2,547 ni. ; of the Lower Mississippi with the Missouri, 
.-ibout 3.c'xi ni [M, L. to R. Ottawa. 

Mississippi R., Ontario, Canada, flows (100 m.) froir 
Missolonghi, or Mesolon^i, c. on G. of Patras, 
Greece, p. (about) 10,000. Taken by the Turks and 
Egvrttians 111 1826. Lord Byron died here in 1824. 
Missoula, c. on Clark Fork of Colunitua R., Montona 
U.S.A,, nr the military post of Fort M.; seat of 
Montana Univ. ; p. 4.500. 

Missouri, cent). rtiz^'U.SA. ; area 69,415 sq. m. : 
5tock-rai.sing, maize-growing, etc., cofil and iror 
mining, pork- pack mg, etc , p. we\l over 3,000,00c 
(5 per cent, coloured).^ Jefferson c. is the cap. but 
St. Louis It. the H. is the chf. commerct. centre, 
next in importance being the gt. iiicat-packuiii 
Kansas c., on the W. border. 

Missouri [or Mud) R., gt. afflt. ef K. Mississippi ; 
formed by the junction in Montana of the R.'s 
JciTcrson and Madison, flowing through the State ot 
Dacota, and dividing Nebraska and Kaitsas from 
Iowa and Missoun, and finally uniting with the 
Mississippi nr St Louis. Length (including the 
Madison) 3.047 m. ; navigable 2,400 m. to Fort Benton. 
Missouri R. (Littlel, tnb. of M. R. prooer, lenrth 450 in. 
Mistassiiii, L. within Quebec prov., Canada (100 rn. 
long), drains by Ru|>ert’s R. to James Bay. Misus- 
smis, or the Little Mistassini L... stretches paralle' 
on the E. side of the greater L. 

Misterbianoo, t. nr. Catania, Sicily, p. 9 ,rjs. 
Mistretta, mftg. /. in Messina prov., Sicily, p. X3.483. 
Mltau, or MJtava, cap. of the Russn govt. Cuurland. 
on R. AaT nr. Riga : fornily. the resort of the Dukes 
of Coiirland ; gt. tr. ; p. ^.464- 
Mitcham, /or. in Surrey. Fug., nr. Croydon : lavendet 
and peppermint growing and residentl. ; p. 15,948 » 
also suburb. Adelaide. S. Australia. 
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Mlfeehell, silver-mining:, dist. N.S.W., 15 m. W. of 
Rydal. p. 4,800; also vil. on K. Tliames, Ontario, 
Canada, n 2,847 : also di&t. of Centl. Queensland. 
Mitchi^ of the Black Mtn&., N. Carolina, 

U.S A., alt. 0,710 ft ; also called the ** Black Dome." 
Mitciielstown, nr. Fermoy, co. Cork, Ireland, p. 2,467. 
Mitrovicza, old Hungarian t. in Croatiu-Slavotiia. on 
site of the Roman Syrmium, cap. successively of 
I^nnonia and Illyricum : thriving mod. tr. ; p. 11,500. 
Mittweida, t. on K. Zscliopau, nr. Leipsic, Saxony ; 

cotton mills, engineering wks. ; p. x8,i2<). 

Mltylene, or Mytilene, Turkish u/. in i4£gean S. (the 
anc. Lesbos), area oiS sq. tu. 

Mlya, spt. on Bayo Ovan, Hondo Isl., Japan, p. ia,86o. 
Miyatau, t, in prov. Tango, Nipon Isl.. Jnp:in. p. i3>433- 
Miahiritch, t. nr. Kliarkov, Russia, p. (indiistl > 9,477 
Mlava, or Malwa, dist. t. in Ruasn. govt. Flock, ur. 
Ihussn. frontier of Foland ; tanneries and gt. gram 
tr. ; p. 16,361. i4t 108. 

Moama. i. on Murray K., co. Ctidell. N.S W., p.fdist.) 
Mobbcrley, par. nr. Allnnchain, Cheshire, Eng., p. 

i, 548. fU.S.A. ; ry. wkshojis ; p. 8,«;oa 

Moberly, c. on the prairie, Randohih co., Mihsnun, 
Mobile, £. and port, on Mobile K., M. co., Alabama, 
U.b A. ; gt. cotton expt ; p. 52,412. 

Mocha, or Mokha, fort. spt. /. on Red S., in Yemen, 
Arihia; coiTce expt. ; n. 5.246. 

Modburj^ t. nr Plymouth, Devon, Eng., p 1,580. 
Modder jRiver, on border of C. Colony, S. Africa, trih. 
of Orange K. ; battle, Boer War, 1899; suil. t duid 
rv. stn. 24 m. S. Kimberley. 

Modena, prerv, Limlia, Italy ; area 1,000 sq. m. ; p 
352.000; cap. M. t. nr Bologna, ducal palace (now a 
inility. sell.); fine town hall. Rumauesque cathedl. 
Terra-cotta anti other manuf ; p. (couiinunc) 71.00Q. 
Modica, t. nr Syracuse, Sicilv; cheese, macaroni, and 
sweetmeat factories , p. 43*i'l4 
Mbdimg, t. nr. Vienna, Lower Austria, in the Rriihl 
vailw , suhihur Uiths, metal industry ; p. 17,883 
Moel Siabaa, mtn. Caniarvoush., Waies, nr. Snowdon, 
alt. 2,865 ft 

Moen, Danish isl. mthe Balltc, area 99 sq. m., p. 15,410. 
Moeria, .anc. artificl. L. in Middle Lgv pt W. of K. 

Nile, nr. the inodn. Birkct-el-K.driin I35 in. by 7. ni ). 
Moero, or Mwera, L. of Ceiitrl. A; tea, drauis to R. 
Congo, area 2,700 sq. tii. 

Moffat, burgh and healtli tesort Upper Annandalc, 
Duinfriessh., Scot!., p. 2079. 

Mogadore, fort. spt. c. on W. coast Morocco, p. 20,000. 
Mog:hilev, or Monilev, govt. W. Kuss.. betwu. Minsk 
and Chernigov ; area 18,551 sq. in , p nearly 3,000,000 
(mostly W'hite Russians). Industries : agr. niid stock 
kpg., with some manuf.; cap. Moghilev on R. 
Dnioiier. a walled t. with impt. commerce ; (i. 45.840. 
Mogi-Minm, tradg. t. Sao Faulo prov., Brazil, p. 
13.234- 

Moguer, /. nr. Huelva, S Sfiain : wine expt. ; p. 7,645. 
Monacs, /. on K. DdMubo, nr. huiifkirchen, Hungary, 
battles 158b and 1687 with the 1 urka ; gd. mod. tr. ; 

iy£hlvl'pesert, an exten.sivc sterile tract below sea- 
level m San Berisirdino co , S Caroliiiri, U.S. A. 
Mohawk R., New York, U.S. A., tnb. (175 m.) of R. 
Hudson. 

Moidart, sea loch and coast Ms/., Invcmess-sb., ScotL 
Moissac, t. on R. Tarn, nr. Montauban, F'rance ; fine 
abbey ch. ; p. 9.B64> I lit* t-r ; u. 28,484. 

Moji, Japanese t. on Shimonoselci Strait, Kiusliiu side ; 
Mola di Bara, spt. of Apulia, S. Italy, on the Adriatic, 
nr. Brindisi, p. 13.648. 

Moladi Gaeta (now generally called by its anct. name 
of Fomiia). t. iir. Gaeta, prov. Caserta, Ih V. P- 8,000. 
Mold, t. on R. Alyn, nr. Chester and 111 co. Flintsh., 
N. Wales ; one of the Fluit boroughs, colliery dist„ 
p. 4,875. [below Prague. 

Moldau, X. of Bohemia, flows (262 m.) to R. Elbe, 
Moldavia, dtv. of Roumania, between Bessarabia 
(Russ.) and Austria-Hungary ; area z8,ooo sq. m. ; ch. 
t. Jassy. 

Mownbeek-Saint-Jean, t Brabrant prov., Belgium, 
one of the communes mcluded in the cap., a great 
mftg. centre, p. 61,400. 

Moiliicta, ^t. Ban prov. Apulia, Italy ; edive oil and 
macaroni manuf., gd. cst. tr., p. 30^484- 
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MoUagul, t. gokldld. dist, Victoria, xis m. N.W. Mel- 
bourne, p. 1,894. rpruss.,p. 4.894> 

Molin, ur Mohlm, t. in Lauenberg.Schleswig-Hulstein. 
Molina, industrl. 4 nr. Murcia. Spain, p. 7,12% 

Moline, c. on Mississippi R.. Rock Isl. co.. Illinois, 
U.S.A. ; fann wagon and agr. imp. manuf., p. 24,199. 
Mologa, industrl. t. Yaroslav govt , Russia, p. 7,424 ; 

on Mologa R. (250 m.), a tnb. of R. Volga. 

Molsheim, /. nr. Strassburg, in German Alsace' 
Lorraine ; sword and bayonei factories, p. 4.uou 
Moluccas, or Spice Isis., Dutch grp. betwn. Celebes 
and New Guinea m the £. Indian Arch., includg. 
Aiiiboyna, Ceram, Gilolo, etc. ; total area 20,460 
sq. ni.. p. (abt.) w,ooo. 

Mombasa, ts/. otf the E. cst. of Africa ; hdqrs. of the 
Brit E.A. protectorate ; good harbrs. and naval 
depot ; tr. m ivory, hides, and rubber, p. 27,530. 
Momein, or Teng Yueh'-chow, t. 111 S.W. of prov 
V un-nan, China, on the Irawadi R., Burmese 
frontier, open to foreign tr. [p. 7,836. 

Mompoj, or Mompox, 4 on R. Magdalena. Colorntna, 
Monaco, Slid, pttuctpaiay uii tiie Mediterranean nr 
Nice, surrounded by the I'rencli dop. Alpe: 
Mantinies; area H sq. m. only, p. 19,000; includes 
the t 's oi Gondamine, Monaco, and Monte Carlo, 
Irimous for its ganihlirig Casino ; beautiful cluiiate 
and scenery, Pnnee’s palace on the Rock of Monaco 
Monaclhliath Mts., on W. side Struilispey, Inver- 
tiess-sh , bcotl., highest pk. 3,087 ft. 

Monaghan, mland co. Ulster prov., IreUl. ; area 500 
sq. 111., iitainly pastl. and agr., p. 71.395 (more rapidly 
declmmg tlian m any other Irish co.); Moraghan, on 
the Ulster Canal, is the co. r., p. 2,900. 

Monaro, tnountam plattatt (area 8,335 sq.m.) N.S.W,, 
bordering on the S. Pauh~ and Victoria, comprising 
Uie highUiid sources of Murray ami Mu'ruiiu.idgee 
K.’s. lAustria. p. 4.86.^ 

Monasterzyska, industrl. t. nr. Bucraez, m Galicia, 
Monastir, spt. on G. ot Hammamet, Tunis, N. Africa, 
p. 12,136. 

Motiastir^orVitolia,c. of Macc^rioiiia, Europn.Tuikey, 
m the Karu bu Valley ; many mosques, mihtary 
hdqrs., great tr. tn corn, gram. Hour, hides, and 
woollen stu is. p. 61,229. 

Mbncb (or ** The Monk") Mtn., Bernese Alps, 
iswitzld , alt. 13,468 ft. 

Monchique, 4 on the berra de Marcliiquc, Faro dist., 
Puriugal; baths, sanatorium, eximrts wine, oil, 
chestnuts, etc., i>. 7.228. 

Moncton, c. of Westmorland co.. New Brunswick ; ry, 

ct litre, gd Ji.'irbr , cotton ami cithcrmai , , . ..,j— 

Mondego, R of Poriugal, flows (130 m.) to the Atlantic 
at Cajie M [p. 10,941;. 

Mondonedo, t in 1 ugo prov , N.W Spam ; cathedl , 
Mondovi, 4 in Cuneo prov . Piedmont, Italy . 
ruajolica manuf. ; nr is tin* faincms sanctuary ch. of 
Vico, with a remarkable dome, declared a national 
nioiiuirient ; p 9.420. 

Monforte, 4 in prov. Lugo, Spain; old tower and 
}idlacu of the counts of Leon; Jesuit College. 
L). 12.664. 

Monghyr, dist. Bhagatpur div. Bengal, Brit. India ; 
area 3.921 sq m : indigo industry ; p. 2,080,483; cap. 
Mongliyr.t. on R Ganges ; swords and cheap Itrearm 
ni.iauf. ; p 3h.O'x> (greatly decreased.) 

Mdng Nai, bh.in \talt of Burma, area 2,7x6 sq. m. ; 
nee, sugar, and tobacco grown largely; p. 24,320. 
M6ng Nai, the old cap., has many riiiiiud p^^as, 
but IS chiefly built of thatched bamboo (burnt down 
1898, but quickly rebuilt.) 

Mongolia, ttrr. bcloiwing to the Chinese Emp., W. 
of Manchuria, S. of Russian (biberi.in) frontier, and 
N.H. of China proper and Chinese Turkestan; area 
over 1,250,000 sq. m. ; mainly occupied by mtn. 
ranges and the great Gobi and other deserts ; and 
inliabited Iw something like 3,000,000 Mongols, 
Kalmucks, Tungus, Chinese, and various Turkish 
tribes ; chiefly nomadic cattle-breeders and traders. 
Mflng Pai, S. W. Brit. Shan st. Burma ; area (est). 

1,000 sq. in. ; hilly, nce-growiiig country ; p. 18,400. 
Mong Paa, £. Southern Shan st. Burma ; area 2,299 
sq. m. ; mtn. teak forests, whh rice growing on the 
plains by the Salween R. ; p. ao,ocia [Puy, p. 5,121. 
Moaiatrol, t. in Haute-Loire prov,, France, nr. Le 
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Monk Bretton, colly, t. nr. Barnsley. W.R. Yorks, 
Kng -, p, 4,783. 

Monmouth, maritime co. Eng . ; area 534 sq. m., p. 
385,778; industries: coal and ironminint;, quany- 
ui£, luanufs.. and stock-keeping ; co. t. Monmouth, 
at conflu. of R.’s Wye and Monnow, p. 5.S69; also 
name of cap. Warren co., lUinois, U.S.A., uiftg. t. in 
colly, r^n, p. 8,133. and a vil. In Moiuiiouth co.. 
New Jersey, U.S.A., scene of a battle duruig the 
Amenoin War of Independence between Washington 
and tlie British troops. Ltnb. (a8 m ) of R. Wye. 
Monnow, R. of Monmouthsh. and Herefordsh., Eng.. 
Monongikhela City, Washington co.. Penn.. U.S.A.. 
on the M. R. ; iniiung and n.itural gas regn. ; p. 5.464, 
MonongalieU R. flows from West Virginia (i^ m ) to 
join tfie Allegheny R. at Pittsburg and form the 
Ohio. 

Monopoli, jr/f. S. Italy, Bari prov.. p. za.ooo. Trade 
dectiiung through the expansion of Bnndisi and other 
rail way-tavou red rival ports. 

Monovar, t. nr. Alicante, Spun ; gd. trade ; p. 8,8.12. 
hlonreale, i. nr. Palerinu, Sicily ; iiiaginficcnt cathedral, 
the finest specimen of the Sicilian Norinaii-Sar.-icuiuc 
style, built in the latli cent. ; p. 14,548. 

Monroe, c. Ouachita par , Louisiana, U.S.A.,in cotton 
growing and pine lorest regn , p. 6.314 ; also c. of 
Monroe co., Michigan, U.S.A.. paper inachuiy. 
manuf., p. 5.083. 

Monrovia, A, cap. Liberia, at mth. of Mesuradu K., 
Africa, p. 5.000. 

Mons, industrl. / Hanuiult pmv., Belgium, on the 
Trouvilie K., in productive coalfield viist , p. aS,io 6 ; 
fine Gotiue cathedral and t. liall. 113,410 

Monselice, industrl. r nr. I'adu.i, Italy, p (coiuiuunat) 
Monserrat, or Montserrat, a jagged tain. nr. Bar- 
celona, hpaiii (alt 4,000 it.), Mitn famous monastery 
Hiid niinge of the Virgin. 

Monson, /. nr. Spnngneld. Mass , U S.A., p. 4.189- 
Monsuymaao, industrl. A nr. Lucua, Italy, stalactite 
grutto and healtii rest., p. 7.843 
Montagnana, 1. nr. Fadua, Ital), p. (communal) 11.358. 
Montalban, t. nr Valencia, Venezuela , gd. tr , p, 7,893. 
Montalbano, A Basilicata prov., Italy, p. 6,885 
Montalcmo, A in bicua prov , Italy ; tlourishg. uidustr., 
p, 9,439. 

Montana, N.W. rA, T.S.A., adiuing. Canada, area 
> 4 S<jio in. . t\>o-tlimls mountaiiious, v^nh copiier, 
silicr, gmd and lead JDiiiiiig, one-tliird liastonil anil 
agr ; p. 377,000, otp. HeU na. 

Montanchis, A nr. Caceres, S}jhiii, p. 4.543- 
Montargis, A nr. Orlvaiis, Loiret dup., France , fine 
town hall, gd. tr., |) 11,010. 

Montauban, A on K. 'larn, dep. I'am-rt-Garoniie ; 

silk manuf., cathedral, p. |conniiunaI| p.boo. 
Montbellard, a iir. Besanqoii, Doubs dep., France, 
w.itch inaiiuf., p. 10,438. 

Mont Blanc, Mf». of the Alps, on the confines of Italy 
.uul Frame; higlu^si jjk.. in Furopc- exetpt the 
( aucasus, alt. 15,781 ft. 

Montbrison, t in France, cap. Loire dep., on R. 

Vizezy ; cretonnes and silks, p 7 468. 

Montceau-les- Mines, A m Sa6iii*-et-I .<«ire dep., 
Fi.mce, p. 25.334 . »ca\mg, spinning, nutal working. 
Montclair, A on the slope of Waichung iiitii., i -sex 
CO , New Jersey, U.S.A., re.sideiul. sub. o) New York, 

Woiul^^^Maraan, / in Landes dep., France ; drugget 
iraiiuf,, resin distilling, p. I'.'.ooo 
Mont d*Or, w/r« grp. Jhi>-dt-U6iiie dep., l-rancc, 
highest pk., 6.188 ft. 

Monte Carlo, r m the small republic of Monaco, 
resorted to tor its beauty and because of the splendid 
gambling casino, res. p. 3.640. 

Monte Caasino, f/tm. nr. Naples, Italy, with cele- 
brated Benedictine iiionasicry. 

Montecatini, A In Fisa prov.. ihily, nr \ oltorra, saline 
mineral baths, p. 5,(00; also celebrated iiniicral 
Ihttliing res. with large natural vapour baths, in the 
valley of the Nicvole, l.ucra prov., Tusc.-iiiy, Italy, 
res. p. 7.000. visited by 40.01x1 persons annuiiliy. 
Monte Como, in the Apennines, 70 in. I£.N.E, of 
Koine, alt. 9,583 ft. 

Montefiascone, r m Rome prov., Italy, on L. Bolseno ; 
cathedral, p. 6,000. 


Montefrio, A in Cianada, Spain, old Moorish fortress ; 

cotton manuf., p. 10,863. 

Montego Bay, r/A N. cst.. Jamaica, p. 6.130. 
Bfionteiu, or Menteith, Pertlislu. ScotL, contains 
L. Montmth (7 m round), with ruined castle. 
Monteleone, /A of the Valois Alps. nr. tlie Simplon 
Pass, on border of Italy and Switzld., alt. 11,660 ft 
Monteleone di Calabria, a ui Catanaara prov., Italy, 
anc. Hippoiiiuni and later Vibn Valentium: oki 
castle, p. 13,130. [brickaiid tile wks.. p. 14.3^ 
Montelimar, A m d^. Drome, Fran(.e, ar. Valence. 
Montella, a nr. Avelliiio, Italy ; iiiftg., l>. 9,283. 
Montellano, A nr. buville. Spam, p. (mclustrl.) 5.087. 
Montelupo, a on K. Amo, iir. Florence, Italy, p. 6,13a 
Monte Maggiore, A iir. Faleruio, Sicily ; luftg., p. 

8.785. IMaggiure, alt. 4.800 ft., iiiagniL view. 

Monte Motterone, W. of Stresa, on Logo 

Montenegro, decid. nidep. 1878. formerF/ 

under TurIcLsh donunatn. ; lies betwn. AlUuiui and 
Herzegovina, and cut off in great part l>y Dalmatia 
from the Adriatic ; area 3,630 sq. ni , inaiiily mtns. ; 
chf. industry cattle raising, p. (abt.) 230,000; cap. 
Cettinie, chf. commcl cemre Podgontza, pnne. pL 
Antiv.iri 

Montepulciano, A In Siena prov., Tuscany, Italy; 

famous for wine, iiieduev il walls, catliedl., p. 3,000. 
Montereale, fortfd. t nr. Aquila, p. 6,112. 
Monteneau, A on R. Seme, 51 in. S.El. Paris, France ; 

here Napoleon defeated the Allies in 1814; p. 7,954. 
Monterey, c. cap. Nuevo Leon st , Mexico, gt. tr., p 
00,434, .ilso winter lUth re... on fi. of Monterey. M. 
CO , S. Carolina, U..S.A.. p. 3.5cx>. 

Monte Rosa.4rr/. of Feiminc AI^js on border of Italy 
and Switziu., highest pk. 15.217 ft. 

Monte Rotondo, highest Corsica, alt. 9.071 ft. 
Monte San Giuhano, mSfr. nr Tra^xiru, W. Sicily. 

tile anc shrme of Venus Erytm.!. alt. 2,405 ft. 

Monte Sant-Angelo, A and pilgrim rgs. m Foggia 
prov., Apulia, Italy, p. 20.480 
Montespertoli, / nr. Florciict, Italy, mftg., p. 9,91c 
Montevarchi, industrl. A on R. Arno, Tuscany, luiy, 
p. 10,874 

Montevideo, i/A r. on Pkiia estuary Uruguay, cap 
of the repub ; large foreign tr., exports hicies, tailow, 
wool, etc , p. sjo.oao. 

Monte Vise, /x* of the Cottian Alps, nr. the French 
iKirdrr of ltal>, and 43 in. S w. of Turui, utC. 
12,615 ft 

Mont Geii'’*vre, of the Cottian Alps, in dep. 
Hautes AI^h-s, France, close to the Italn. border at 
Briaiicon. .lit. o.iou ft. 

Montgomery, iiild ro N. Wales, area 797 so. in . 
niaiiily p.isior.il. p. (decreasing) 53,147, co. t. Mont- 
goinery (p. 983); Welshpool is trie kirgust separ.ue 
municipality, and Newtown the most populous 
urb-in dtst. 

Montgomery, efisi Bnt. India, Lahore div., Punjab, 
area 5,754 ‘<q. ni , whe.it gruwg . c.iiiiel bri't-ding, silk 
iiiantiT, cotron-giiJiiiiig, and laiquered HOodnTs.,ji 
lu-aily 5t-o,iH)u . cap. M.. t , p. 5,510. 

Montgomery, r., cap of M. co., Alabama. U.S. 4 ., 
Urg( tr in timber and (.(Uton, p 36,136. 
Moiitigneis-sur-Sambre, c. nr. .Mons.'lljmaut prm., 
Belgium, collieries, blast lurnaces, jiail woiks, p. 
19,51s. * roiizc tnaiuif.. | . 40.110. 

Montlucon, A on R Cher, dep. Allit r. Fr.m. e. ent- 
Montmartre, a hilly, N. sub of Fans. Fiance, p. 37,4^^'.. 
Montm(.dy, tort. A on R. Chiers, dep Meuse, Frr 

р. 3.110, often besieged, last capta. by tl Germ.u 
III 1870 

Montoro, r. of Andalnsi.i, Spain, nr. Cordob.i, on the 
K. Gicidalquivir, oil niills, gd trade, ]■. 13.47s. 
Montpelier, r. on the Winooski R , Vermont, U.S.A., 

с. ip. of the St., granite (lu.'irries, p 7. tso. 

Montpellici, r. cap. of Hernult dep , France, 6 m. N. 

(if M('(literranc.ui, beautifully situated m the viiievd. 
(list , gt tr. in wine and brandy, p 82,413. 

Monte Perdu, of the Fyi6n^‘es, Aragon dep , 
S|)tiin, ult 1(4097 ft. 

Montreal, largest r. in Dominion of Canada, sitd, on 
ail is] same 11,11111* at contiu. of Ottawa and St. Law- 
rence K.’.-- in HochcLiga co., Uiicliec ; the c li.'is many 
inijit. iiiaiiuf., and gt. tr. , tlie R. St. l.aiwrence is 
ciossed by the magmf. Victoria Jubilee bridge. 
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&184 ft., and among the princ. pub. bldgs, are the 
M^ill University, the Roman Catholic and Anglican 
catliedrals, p. (with subs.) 470i48o< 

Mcmtreuil-aou^BoiSi hilly E. snb. of Paris with ex* 
tensive peach orchards and numerous manuf., p. 

l^i^euz, “viL on L. of Geneva, cant. Vaud, Switzld., 
health resort, nr. the castle of Clullon, p. 8, iso. 

Montrose, spt. and bor, (of the M. gni.), Furfarsh., 
Scotl., chemical and rope wks., p. 10,973. 

Mont St. Michel. a fort. French rock off the cst. of 
Normandy, nr. Avranches, with viL and picturesque 
church. ... 

Montserrat, Brit. tsl. of the Leeward group. West 
Indies, area 32 sq. m., p. 12.350, climate salubrious, 
sugar cane, arrowroot, and lime culture, manuf. lime 
Juice, mola.sses. essential oil.s, &c. In 4.^ 

Montville. e. m New London Co , Connecticut, U.S. A.. 

Monza, /. nr. Milan, N. Italy, impt. coniiucl. centre, 
i>. 12,346. 

Mmzie./or*. nr. Crieff, Perthsh., Scotl., stone coffins, 
Fingal's fort, and the reputed tomb of Ossian. 

Mookden.->(Sec Mukden.) 

Mooltan.— Multan.) 

Moon, tfttns. of the, anc. name applied to the Afncan 
range of S. Abyssmia. I12.S64. 

Moonee Ponds, subn. dxst. Melbourne, Victon,i. p. 

Moorfoot Hills, range in Peebles and Midlothian, 
Scotl., alt., 3,1^ ft> 

Mooseiaw, r. Sask.,Can.,p 14,000. [R-.S'jm byiom. 

Moosehead Lake, Maine, U.S. A . source of Kennebec 

Moose River, Ontario, flows to James Bay, when: also 
is Moose fort, 7<x) m. from Montreal. 144.300. 

Moquedua, cu. dep. S. Peru, area 22,516 sq. m., p. 

Mora. t. nr. Toledo, Spain , manuf. ; p. 7,864. 

Moradabad, or Muradabad, dt f/. Roiiilkhand div , 
N. W. Prov., India; are.a a.jSa sq. r.i, ; wheat, nec, 
cotton: p. (iiicrsg.) i,3oo,(xjo. Cap. M. c., on R. 
Kainganga : p. 76.424. 

Morant, t. on S h. cst Jamaica ; p 7.348. 

Morar. t, nr. Gwalior, c. in native st. of Gwalior, 
Cent!. India ; fornily. a Brit, iiiiiity. cantonment ; 
p. 34.500. (manuf. ; i». 12,237. 

Moratiula, t. in Murcia prov., Spain; rough cloth 

Marava, R. of Moravia, tnb. (212 in.) of R. iJanube. 

Moravia, prov. Austrian Emp. ; area 8,^ sq. in. ; 
p. 3,500,000; agr. and forestry arc the chief in- 
dustries; but there ls consid. iiiftg and tr. ; cap. 
Brunn. [with part of Banff and most of Inverness. 

Moiay, anc. prov., Scotl. ; included Elgin and Nairn, 

Moray Firth, arm of the N. Sea on tlie .Scottish cst. 
betwn. Clyth Ness, Caithness, and N Aherdeeiish. 

Morbhajy, nat. st. in W. Orissa, Bengal, India ; area 
4,343 sq. m. ; p. 394>628. 

Mormhan, cst. dep., France, on B. of Biscay ; area 
2,739 su. m. Formed from p:irt of anc. Brittany, 
it IS hilly and marshy; iiidu.stries, agr., apple* 

J rrowing, niining, and sardine fishery on coast; p. 
increasg.) 560,400 ; cap. Vannes fp. (dist.) 3,340. 
ordialloc, t. in Bourkc co., Victoria, iir. Melbourne ; 
Morecambe, cst. •wat.p/.'N. Lancs., Fng., on More* 
cambe B. (an inlet or the Insh S., 18 111. by 10 in,); 
p. 12,48a [Michoacaii .st ; thrug tr. ; p. 35.400. 
Morelia, formerly Valladolid, c. of Mexico ; cap. 
Morelia, t, in prov. Castellan dc la Plana, Spam; the 
Roman (tarta iElia ; iinc. castle ; p. 7,484. 

Morelaa, inld. st. Mexico ; area 2,774 sq. in. ; mainly 
and sugar-cane growing ; p. 1O3.468. Cap. 
Cuernavaca. [defeated Austrian host here in 1315. 
Morgarten, »r. Lucerne, SwiUld.; Swis^ Confederates 
Merges, /. on L. of Geneva, cant. Vaurl Switzld. ; 

p. 4,340. [facty.'; p. 18,126. 

Morladx, t. in Fmistirc dep., France ; gt. tobacco 
Morley, bor. nr. Leeds. W.R. Yorks. Eng. ; wooUen- 
cloth manuf. ; p. 24.38$. 

Momingside, S. sub. of Edinburgh. Scotl. ; p. 10,182. 
Morocco, one of the Barl>ary states, W. of Algeria and 
N. of the Sahara, and washed by Mediterranean 
and AtUr.tic ; area 313,630 sq. m..* traversed by 
the Atlas mtiis. ; much desert to the south; p. 
6,250,000. Cap. Fez. Morocco city, one of the most 
im^. t.'s ill the empire, famous for its leather manuf., 
is properly styled Marnikesh ; p. 4aooa 
Mona, in idustrl. t. nr. Guadaira, ^.ndalusia, Spahi, 


S.E. of Seville : p. X7,34a; also vil. .in Puerto Prin- 
cipe prov., Cuba ; p. 3,14a 

Morpeth, t. nr. Newcastle, Northumberld., Eng. ; in 
mining dist. ; p. 7,436 (of parly, bor., 63,079). 

Morris, e. of Cniiidy ca, Illmois, U.S. A.; fai coal 
mining regn. ; p. 4,531. 

Morriaanla, N. jwo. New York, U.S.A., on Harlem 
R. ; p. si,4aa 

Morristown, t. Morris co.. New Jersey. U.S, A. ; p. 
13,388. Washington had here his hdqrs. 1776 and 
1779. [mftg. and tr. ; p 38,47^ 

Morsbaosk, Russn. i. on K. Tzna, govt. Tambov; 

MorsOe, Danish tsi. in the Lum Fiord ; area 138 sq. 
in. ; p. 19, 84a Ichcese, ironwks. : p. 5.330. 

Mortars, t. in Pavia prov., l^inl tardy, Italy; hats, 

Mortlake, Thames side par. Surrey, Eng.; subn. 10 
London ; associated with Oxford and Cambridge 
lioat-race ; mainly residentl. ; p. 30,379. 

Morven, mtu. nr. Ballater, Aberdeeiish., Scotl., .tit 
3,862 ft. ; also mtn. nr. Berriedale, Caithness, Scon , 
alt. 2.313 ft. 

Morvi, nat. st. Kathiawar, Gujarat div., BombB\, 
India ; area 831 sq. ni., p. 1x1,487; cap. M.. t. uii K. 
Maclilm, p. 16,843. 

Morwell, /. in colliery dist. Victoria, p. 3,148. [p. 7,424 

Mosciana, /. in Teranio prov., Italy ; manuf ; 

Moscow, ccntl. yovt. Russ. ; area 12.8^ sc]. nt., 
watered by R.*s Moskva and Yusma; ji. 2,25o,ou' 
cap. M., c, on R. Moskva, former cap. R. Knipiio 
Contains the famous K reiiilin, with Palace of Czars of 
Muscovy. Seat of M. University; and is the cl.t 
commcl. c ot Russ. Burned by ttie .niiabitants 
during French occupatn., 1812; prei. p. abi. 
1,000.000. [Khiiic. 

Moselle, R. (328 m.) of France and Pruss . trib. of K. 

Moskva, K (249 111.) of Kuss , .ifllt. of R. Oka. 

Mosquito Terr., or Mosquito Coast, dist. of 
Nicaragua, from K. San Juan to Cape Honduras, 
formerly under Brit, protectn. ; area 7,000 |q. m. , 
cap. Grey Town. Ip. 9346. Gt. Umber export 

Moss, spt. t. Norway, on fiord 32 ni. S. Christiania ; 

Mossamedes, t. on I.ittle Fisli Bay, Portuguese W 
Africa ; .sanatorium for Angola prov. ; exports ruliber. 

Mosscl Bay, or Aliwal South, spt. Cajm Col. S. 
Africa. (See Aliwal.) 

Mossend, t. nr. Glasgow, Lanarksh.. Scotl ; p. 3,813. 

Mossglel, t. n. Dunedin, New Zealand; woollen 
manuf. ; p. 1,894. 

Mossley, uikt. t. in Prcstwich div., Lancash., Eng. ; 
foundries and woollen and cotton factorus, p. 1^,205. 

Moss Side, manuf. dist. S. of Moncliestcr, Lai.Lash , 
Engl ; p. 27.4B3 

Moss Vaie, t. nr. Sydney. N.S W. ; p. 2,868. 

Mostagenem, t. in Oran dep., Algeria, nr. the 
Mediterranean cst. ; in vnieyd. (list. ; p 18,080. 

Mostar, walled t. on Nareiita K., Heracgovma, 
Austna-Hung.'iry; govt, tobacco factory; p. (uicluding 
garnson) 15,046. 

Mosul, t. on R. Tigris, Turkey, cap. of vilayet same 
name ; great coniiucl. centre ; p. 40,000. 

Motala, t. in LinkOping dist. Sweden, nr. the gt 
Motala ironwks. ; p. 3,500. 

Motherwell, t. nr. Glasgow, I^anarksh., ScotL, in 
mini. dist. ; bridge bldg, industry ; p. 40,378 

Motihari, t. ill Ctiamparan dist., Bengal, India; gd. 
tr. ; II. 11,424. 

Motril. t. Granada, nr. the cst., Sjiain ; sugar-cane and 
beetroot growing; exports grapes, esparto grass, 
figs, etc. ; p. r8.240. 

Mottraxn, t. nr. Glos.sop, Chester, Engl. ; p. 3,420. 

Moukden.<-(See Mukden.) 

Moulins, t. on K. Allier, Prance; cathedral, fine town- 
liall, and ruined chateau ; p. 23,462. 

Moultnein, hdqrs. of Amherst dist. and Teiiasserun 
div. Lower Burma ; exports teak, rice, etc. ; 
p. 56,000. [p. 6,500. 

Moulsey, E. aud W,, viis. on R. Mole, Surrey, Eiig. ; 

Moundsrille, c. on Ohio K., Marsliall co., w. 
Virginia ; numerous manuf. ; p. 6.466. 

Mount Adams, pk. White Mountains, New Hamp- 
shire. U.S.A. : alt. 5,679 ft. 

Mountain Ash. niing. t. nr. Aberdare, Glaniorgansh., 
Wales: p. 33,697. [p. (distj 2,76a. 

Mount Britton, goldfld. Oueensland. nr. Mackav: 
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Mount Cannel, bor. Northumberland co., Penn.. 
U.S.A., on Wabash R.;et. tr. in anthracite coal; 


D. 14,960. [co. on Clinton R. ; mini, springs ; p. 7,4^> 
~LOunt Clemens, c Michigan, U.S.A., ca^ Macomb 

. . . .... «... _r UlB.A., 


Mount i „ . 

Mount Desert, isl. off cst. of Maine, U. 5 .A.. area 
100 m., nitnous. ; summer rest. ; res. pop. 8,640. 
Mount Egerton, gold-mining t, nr. Melbourne, 
Victoria ; p. (dist.), 3,140. « 

Mount Gambler, t. co. Grey, S. Australia, nr. Port 

Macdontu'II.p. 9.867. 

Mount Meilicfc, mkt. t. Queen’s co., Lemster, Ireld.. 
anciently called DaliycuiIUn, " the town in the woods,” 
n. 3,iTO. [nr. Rockhaniiitun, p. 11.460. 

M^unt Morgan, gold-mining lo. Kaginn, UucensUnd. 
Mount Morns, utl. New York, U.S.A.. Livingstone 

Moiin^rath, nikt. t. Queen’s co., Ireld., p. i,86a. [wide. 
Moui.t’s Bay, tnlrtow S. coast Cornwall. I'n.*., 20 m 
Mounlsorref| / Leurstersh., Eng., p. 9,4 H.j. !]>. 3894. 
Mount Sterling, c. Moiugoinery co.. Koiitucky, UaA.. 
Mount Vernon, c. JefFersOn co., Illinois. U.S.A. in 
taring, regn , p. 6,iao; alw* c. on OIno K., Posey co , 
Indiana, II.S.A. . ry. ccntri', p. 5.461; also c. on 
P.ron* R., WfbU iiestcr, co , New York, U.S.A., suhn. 
to N.Y. c. ; p. 30,910; also c. on Kokosing R.. Knox 
CO , Oiiio, U.S.A., turniture and waggon iiianul., p. 
7.042. 

Moura, walld. t. in Algarve. Portugal, p. 5.947. 

Mourne Mtns., co. Down. Ireld ; highest pk. 2.7^ ft. 
Mourzouk, t. in the Fezzan Oasis, ‘I'npoli, N. Airica; 

tr. centre; p [wool weaving; p 20.864. 

Mouscroii, A 111 \V. Flanders, Belgium ; cotton and 
Mouse Water, R, of Laiiarksli , Scotl., trib. (14 in.) of 
Ji. Clyde ; Mouse, or Souris K., Canada aiul IJ S A. 
(S'Xi ni.), trib. of R. Assiinhome. [1.848. 

MoviUc, mkt. /. co. Iknitgal. Irel , on Loch Fojlc, p 
Moy, R. cos. Mayo ;uid Sligo, Ireld., flows (35 ni.) to 
KiILla B. 

Moyobamba, /, nr. Chachapoyas, Peru, n. 8,a6o. 
Mozambique. Portuguese ]><>ssii. £. Africa, basin of 
the ^.iiiibcsi R., and from C. Delgado N. to DeUgoa 
H. on cst.; area 382,680 .sq in,, p. (rst.) 2,oori,ooo, 
cap. M. onsml isl. nr. c.st. ; p 7.000. Thu Mozain- 
l>H|uc channel lies betwn. Mada^scar and Port. E. 
Africa, 1,000 in. long by 250111. wide at narrowest part. 
Mozyr, A on Pripet R., govt Minsk, Russ. : iiiiin. tr. 

centre ; p 14.820. [Novgorod to L Ilmen. 

Msta, R. of Russ, flows (250 m.) in govts. Tver and 
Mtzensk, niftg. A on R. Zuslia, govt. Orel, Russ., p. 

18,943. Ip 14,950 

Mubarackpur, / Az.iiTigarh clist , N.W Provs , India, 
Much Wenlock, mkt. r Shropsh , Eng. (SeeWeniock.) 
Much Woolton, uidustrl A nr. Liverpool, Laiiicash., 
EuR.. P 4 . 390 - 

Mudana, r on cst. S. of Marmora, Asia Minor, port for 
Brilsa; the anc. Myrlea, olivc-oil export ; p 4,800. 
Muhalitch, or Mikhalitch, A nr. Brusa, Asia Minor; 

extensive tr. ; 10,468. [India, p. 9,831. 

Muhammadabad, A in Aznmgarh dist., N W. Provs , 
Muhamrah,r in prov. Aralnstiin, Persia, on tlic Hallar 
Canal ; imjn tr. and customs statn. : p. 5,000. 
Miihlhausen, A on R. ULstiut, Prussn. Saxony, nr. 
Erfurt ; formerly a free iinpl. c. : woollen and cotton 
manuf. ; p. 28,689. 

Mulrklrk, niing. and mftg. A Ayrsli., Scotl., p. 6,043 
Mukama, A on K. Ganges, Patna dist., Bengal, India, 
p 14,108. 

Mukden (Chinese ” Sliingking ”), walled c.. cap. of 
Manchuria, on the Liao K., ixo m. N.K. of its port 
Ncwchwang; great coininrcl. and political centre; 
formerly the cap. of the Manchu dyisisty, and con- 
tains the royal tombs ; p. about 250 , (xki. 

Mula, A nr. Murcia, Spain ; gd. tr. ; p. 11.49Q- 
Mulde, R. of Sixoiiy and Aniialt, Germany, trib. 

( 130 m. ) of R. Elbe. [shall isl. grps. in Pacific. 

Mulgrave Arch., collective name of Gilbert and Mar- 
Mulhacen, mm. of Sierra Nevada range, Spain, alt. 

11,663 ft. [industry centre , p. 98,740. 

M'ilhausen, A in Alsace-Lorraine, Genny ; gt. cotton 
Mdlhelm am Rhein, mftg. a in Rhenish Pruss.. nrly. 

opn. Cologne, p. 51,960. [nr. Dusseli lorf, p. 40,84a 
M ilhelm-am*Rnur, mftg. and tr. A Rhemsh Pruss , 
Mull, £r/. ofW. Scotl., included in co. Argj'Il, one of 
the largest of the Hebrides ; area 357 sq. m., p. 4.800 ; 


chC t. Tobermory. The Sound of MuU (» m. wide) 
separates the isl. from Morvem. 

MuLUagar, mkt. A (and co. A) Westmeath, Ireland, 
on R. Brosna ; p. 4,500. 

Multan, or Moolta^ As/. Lahore div. Punjab, Brit. 
India ; area 6,076 sq. m ; wheat, millet, cotton and 
indigo; cotton-ginning mills; p. (steadily inersg.) 
750,000 ; cap. M. c. nr. R. Chenab ; carpet and suk 
manuf., mil cantonmt. ; p. 76,480. 

Mumbles Head, point of cst. of Glamorgan, Wales, 
W. of Swansea B. [Dusseldorf; p 56,080. 

Mfinchen Gladbach, mftg. A Rhenish Pruss., nr. 

Munde, A on White K., Delaware co., Indiana, 
U.S A.; iron, steel, glass, and paper; p »,xxo. 

Munder, A on R. U^scr, Hanover, nr. Gdttingen ; 
ruined castle ; p. 7,843. 

Mungersdorf, inaastrl. A nr. Cologne, Pruss., p. 8,897. 

Munteh, or MUneben, cap. c. Bavaria, on R. Iser; 
many splendid bld^s., famous art galleries, royal 
palace, archiepiscopal cathcdl., university, etc. ; 
flounslig. commerce and manuf., specially noted for 
bucr-bruwiiig, p. (rapidly ircreasg.jwell over 600,000. 

Munkacs, old corporate A nr. the I,atorcza, Co, 
Bereg, Hungary; cathedral and beautiful castle ; pi 
16,230. 

Munster, /rov. S.W Ireld., embraeg. cos. Waterford, 
Cork, Kerry, Limerick, Clare, and Tipperary ; area 
9.475 sq. ni (see cos. separate!} ). Also name of a t. in 
Germy., Alsace-Lorraine . calico iii.imif. ; p. 6,894. 

Munster-ain*Stein, 7va/. fl. on R. Nahc, Phlss. ; 
brine springs ; with ruins of Rhcingrafeiisteiii Castle 
and Eberburg Castle, res. p. 854 

Munsterberg, A on R. Ohlan. prov. Silesia, Pruss.; 
brick ami tile m,-iking ; p. B.474. 

Mur, or Muhr, R. Austn.i. trib. 1250 m.) of R. Drave ; 
rises 111 Salsburg, and flows through Styria and part 
ofW. Hungary. 

Murndabad. (See Moradabad.) 

Murchison Falls, on Sliir^ R , Brit E. Africa, nr. 
Albert N>anz.i L. Murchison (Mt ) peak of Rocky 
Mis, Brit Columbia, Alberta terr , alt. 13.500 ft. 
Murchison R., W. Austrah.t, flow's (800 ni.) S.W, to 
Ganthc.inic B.ty; on its bank Mt. Murchison, alt 
i.6ix> tt. 

Murcia, old AnfijcAm and S.E S;s3in; now the 
provs of AlbacctP ami Murcia ; nre.i of mod. prov 
Morcta. 4,478111., bordering on Mediterranean, nch 
in mei.i's. espec argentiferous lead, p. u4,64o; cap. 
M., c. on h . Segura ; silk and other industries ; line 
Ken.us^m,e caUiudl. ; p. itx, 46 o. 

Murfreesboro, r Rutherlord co.. Tennessee, U.S. A., 
scene of Stone K. battle. Civil War, 1862-1863, Con- 
federate retreat ; p 4,100. [K. Rhine. 

Murg, R of Baden and Wurtemherg, trib. (40 ni.) of 

Murgab, or Murghab, R. of Afgh.inistan and Asiatic 
Russ., flows (250 m ) into Khiva and past Merv until 
lost in desert swamps [N.W. Berlin, 18 m. long. 

Muritzsee, A. MeckicMiburg-Scliwerin. Cienny., dom. 

Murom, a on K. Uka, Vladimir govt. ; mamif. ; p. 
17,486 [co., Illinois, U S.A.. p. 8.9,1^. 

Murphysboro, ii.dustl. c. on Bigiiiuddy K., Jackson 

Murray R., the pnii. A’, of Australia, separates rf. S.W. 
and Victori.-i. and flows (1,120 ni.) to L. Alexandnna 
and EriLOuiit'.' B., nr, tlie Coorong, S Australia: 
also n.nnc of large dist. N.E. Victoria between 
Australian Alp-^ and Gippsl.ind and the Murray R. 

Murree, 5 nnifonH 7 H in Raw.ilpiiuli lull dist. of the 
Punjab, India, 7,453 B, above sea-k-vel ; has hotelz 
and the Urgest brewery in India; res. p (cxclusiveof 
military) 2,100 : Las large suir.nior floating pup. 

Murrumbidgee, R. of N.S W., flows (1.350 m.) to the 
Murray R., after recg the waters of the Lachlan R. ; 
Murrumbidgee is the name given to the extensive 
pastl. dist. of N.S.W. betwn. the Ks Murray and 
Murrumbidgee 

Murnirundi, A N.S.W., on the Liverpool mtn. range, 
192111. N.W. of Sydney, p (dist.) ;,i84. 

Murshidabad, cft'fA in the Bengal Pres , Brit. India; 
area 9.144 sq. m. ; silk and indigo industries; 
p i.4<x>,soo ; cap. M„ t. on the Hhagirathi (old sacred 
chan of K. Ganges), palaces, mosques, tombs, 
gardens, decaying ixirlustry in gold and silver 
embroidy , ivory carvg., and silk wvg., p. 35,000 
(continuously decrea>>ingl. 
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Mnrtosaf t. and fislij;. centre on lagoon nr. Aveiro, 
PortiiMl. p, 10.47a 

MnrveidrOt fort. (. nr, Valencia, Spain; the anc. 
Saguiituiu, p. 6,484. [9>xx4> 

Murwara, t. Jabalpur dist., Centl. India, p. (IndiLstl.) 

Murwillumbu, t, nr. the Queensland border and the 
S. cst., N.S. W., p. (dist.J i.8u8. 

Musa Jebel, Arabia Fetraea (alt. 7,375 ft.) identi- 
fied witli Sinai, or Mo'-es Mount, of Scripture, by some. 

Musardu, t. in French W. Africa, old cap. of the 
M'tndiiigo nation, p. 8,40a 

Muscat, i. on the G. of Oman, Arabia, cap. of the old 
kiiijfdom of Oman, anrl a chf centre of Arabian tr., 
p. (^t ) 4o.oc» . one of the hottest places In the world. 

Muscatine, c, of Muscatine co., Iowa, U.S.A., on R. 
Mississippi; itieiit packiiiir ami tiinber industries, 
p 16.430 (Florence, Alabama. U.S.A. 

Muscle Shoals, ra/^i/s in the R. Tennessee, nr. 

Muscovy, name applied alternativt-ly to Russia. 

Muscogee, in the Crec^lc Nation, Indian Terr., 
IT S.A , p 35,378. [timber works and tr., p 2}.o6a, 

Muskeeon, e. on M. L., M. co., Michigan, U.S.A. ; 

Muskingum, R. of Ohio, U.S.A., trib. (340 in ) of R 
Ohio 

Musselburgh, on R. Esk. nr. Edinburgh, Scotl., of 
which it may be reckoned a seaside suburb 1 golf 
links ; joins with Leith as ii parly buigh, p. 15,938. 

Mussel Shell R., Montana, U.S A., tnb (300 m.) of 
Missouri, 

Mussomelli, niftg. r. nr. Caltaniselta. Sicily, p 11.343. 

Mussoon, ur Masuri, t. and sauatomtm,' Duhm Dun 
hill dibt. N W. Frovs., India, 6,600 ft above sea-level, 
B^O •ning Landaur, the Lower Himalayan conva- 
lescent depot for Hrit. troo]is, and nr. tlie Chakrata 
cantoiimt., p is, 000. 

Mustapha, a sud of Algiers c., p. 13,140. 

Muttra, or Mathura, Uise. Agra div., N.W. Provs., 
India ; area 1,441 sq. m., p. 770,000 ; cap M. c., on the 
Jumna K.. a holy place of the Krishna cult, with 
carved Hindu temples, bathing stairs, &c , p. w,86o. 

Muxaffargarh, ^ist. Derajat div., Punjab, Bnt. India ; 
area 3,433 sq m., p. 4iaooo (increasing) ; cap. M.. c. 
on the K. Cnenab, p. 3,364. 

Musaflkmagax, titst Meerut div., N.W. Provs., Brit. 
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Mytbolmroyd, mftg. vii. on R. Calder, nr. Halifax, 
W.R. Yorks, £ng..‘p. 4.i5>> 

Mytilene (clasMc Lesbos). (See Mityleae.) 

Mzab, dift. of Algeria, with R. same name ; chf. t. 

Cardaia. [6.936. 

MzczoBow, industrl. t. nr. Warsaw, Russ. Poland, p. 
Mzenak. (See Mtzenak.) 

Mzombe, A. Ccrin. £. Africa, trib. (ixoni.)of R Ruaha. 
Mzymta, R. of the Caucasus. Russ., flowing (Bo ni.) 
past Komanovskoe and Liesnoe to the Black Sea. 


Naab, R. Bavaria (90 m.) crosses R. Danube nr. 

Ratishon. Ip. ^874. 

Naaldwyk, mftg. vtV, nr. Rotterdam. S. Holland, 
Naarden, r. nr. Amsterdam, S. Holland, destroyed by 


MuzofikmagOT, dist Meerut div., N.W. Provs., Brit. 
India ; area 1,656 sq. in., p. 000,500 (increasing); cap. 
M.. t. on the fLW. Ry., p 21.1^ 

Miiimffarpur, ditt. Patiui div., Bengal, Brit. India; 
area 3,003 sq. m., iiivligo and opium culture, 

р. 3,750,000 ; cap. M., t. on Little Gaiidak R., p. 45.100. 
lauzar, r. nr. Baikh, Bokhara, p. (cst.) 34,000 

Muz Tagh, men. pass over Karakorum r.mge, E. 
Turkestan, alt. r8,9So ft. 

Mwapwa, or Mpwapwa, t. in Usagara, German E. 

Africa, on tr route from Bagamoya to interior. 
Mweelt^ men co. Mayo. Irel., alt. 3,688 ft. 

Mwem, Lake. (See Moero.l 
Myaun^ya, (ftrr. Irawadi div., Lower Burma; area 
3,005 so. ra., p. 320.560; chief t. Patanawa ; Myaung- 
mya r. has p. 2,400 

Myceiue, celebrated ruined c. of Morea, Greece, nr. 
Argos. The chief objects discovered in excavations 
on the site are in a museum at Athens. 

Myctmus, or A^konos, ts/ of the N. Cyclades, in the 
%gean Sea, Greece, p. 4.000. 

Myelat, d^. of Southern Stian States, Burma ; area 
X733 sq. m. ; produce, nee and sugar ; p. uncertain. 
Mjringyaii, dise. in Meiktila div.. Upper Burma; area 

lH^k^^na, dM. Mandalay div., Upr»cr Burma: area 
10,640 so. in. ; forest and fallow predonimate ; p. 
68,00a Hdqrs. t. M., on the Irawadi, Uliils a p. of 
t.650 (including 400 mil. police). [Gdltzsch, p. 7.146. 
Myliii, or Muhizu, /. nr. Plauen, Saxony, on R. 
Myrnenzlngh. (See Moimazingh.) (3,393 

Mynydd-mawr, mtn. nr Carnarvon, N. Wales, alt. 
Mjuowitz, mftg. /. on R. Przeinsa. nr. Cracow, Pniss. 

Silesia, p. xx.34a [Arch., Dutch E. Indies. 

Myzol, or Miaol, isL (90 m. long) N. C«nini, Malay 
Mysore, nat. st. Southiv India, enclosed by Brit, 
terr. ; area so, 444 sq- m.. p. over 5,500.000. Coflee 
planting, gold mining; Brit. mlL cantonment and 
hdqrs. of Admin, at Buigalore (y.w.). Cap. Mysore, 

с. nr. Seringapatam, p. 71,306. ip. 6,884. 

Mytho, fortfd. t, in Frendi Cochin China on R. Mekong, 


Spaniards 1573, p. 3.134. 

Naas, e. in co. Kildare, Ireld., former cap. Leinster, 
p. 3,«oo. 

Nabah, or Narba, nat. st. India, in the Punjab, area 
036 hq. m , p. 300,000 ; cap. .V.. t. S. of the Sutlej, 
p. 18,400 

Nabal, /. nr. Hammnmet, Tunis, tr centre, p. 8 ,s68. 
Nablus, or Nabloos, r. Palestine, nr. Jerusalem, the 
anc. Shechein nr Syc'nar, and later Neapolis. former 
cap. Saiiiana, soap manuf., p. ao,ooo; Jacob’s Well 
and Mt. Genzim ad;a< ent. 

Nabua, t. Aiiibos Caniarines prov., Luzon, Pliilipplne 
Isis., inkt. for agr prod., p 17.245. 

Nachod, /. in Dohenua. Austria, on R. Mettau at 
entee to Lewin Nachod Pass nr. the Pniss. frontier, 
old castle, Pniss. victory 1866, cotton-spinning, 
dyping, etc., p. 10,170. 

Naxila, Nadiya, or Nuddea, dtst. Presidency div.. 
Bengal. India, area 3,982 sq. m., indigo, p. 1,6^,500; 
aip. Krishnagar, former cap. Nadia, t. on R. 
Bhagirathi, p. 15,000. [gd. trade, p. 31,483 

Nadiad, t. Kaira dist., Ahmndabad, Bombay, India, 
NadoL in Jodhpur st., Rajputana, India, mined 
temples. 

Nadudvar, mftg t. nr. Debeezin, Hungary, p. 8,139 
Nadwoma, t. Austrian (Alicia, nr. Hanlslalow, 
p. 6,894. [mt'diorval t. liall, p. 6,063 

NmstvM, mkt. t. co. Presto, Zealand, Denmark, 
Nafa, or Napa, spt. in Liu-chiu isls., Jai>an, p. 35.482, 
gd. trade. 

Nafels, vil. on R. Linth, rant. Glams, Swttzld., 
nr Zurich ; here in 1388 the Austrians were repelled 
bv gallant Glams natives. (the Wolds, p. 1,560. 
Nafferton, par. nr. Driffield, E.K. Yorks, Eng., on 
Naga Hills, The, dt^t. in Assam, India, area 5710 
sq ni., .sparse p. (loe.ooo); cap. Kohinia, p. (exi.lu- 
s:ve of Gnurka garrison), 1,824. 

Nagambie, t. co. Moira, Victoria, p. (dist.) 2,350. 
Nagar, div. Mysore st., India, area 11,653 so. m., p. 
1,250,000, embraces Chitaldrug, Shimoga, ana Kadur 
dists. (g.v,); also name spt. Tanrore dist., Madras, 
India, n. 8.296. [and Industry, p. 180,000. 

Nagasaki, ftourishg. spt. c. on Kiu-siu isl., great tr. 
Nagina, t. Bijnor dist., N.W. Provs., Brit. India, 
sugar tr., gun manuf., p 34,68a 
Nogode, nat. st. Baghelkhand agey., Centl. India, 
area 450 sq. m., p. 84.500, suffered severely from 
famine 1896-97 ; cap. Uncliehra, former cap. Nagode, 
nr. Sutna, which wds a nulitary cantonment. 
Nagoya, t. in Owari prov., Hondo. Jafian, thriving 
cap., great tr., chief ceramic industy. centre, also 
cotton and sUk factories, p. S95,68a 
Nagpur, div. (area 24,107 sq. in., p. 3,750.000), dist 
anti c. in Centl. Prov , India, inipt weaving indust, 
fort, arsenal, and mil. cantonmts , p. 130,000. 

Nagy Abony, mftg. t. nr. Pcsth. Hungary ; u. 13,013. 
Nagy Banya, mining t. (gold, stiver, lead) nr. 

SzatmAr, Hungary ; beautifulpk. ; p, ia,84a 
Nagybecakerek, industl. t. on R. Bega, nr. Temesvar 
ffungary ; p. 38,434. 

No^enyed, t. in Alsd-Fehdr co., Transylvania, 
Hungary ; on R. Maros ; wood carvg., educational 
centre ; famous for wine bi midd. ages ; p. 7.863. 
Naz^kAroly, t. (industl. and educntl.) nr. Debreezy, 
Hungary ; castle of Counts Kirolyi ; p. z6,4o& 
Nogyiate, mkt t. nr. Festh, Hungary ; p. 6,333. 
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NftgrkikladA, e. in Totontil co., Hunfaty ; flour and 
fruit tr. : d. 96.u6. Fix 2<.6oo. 

Na^lnbioa, industrl. t. in co. Pest>pilii-S 61 t, Hunifary, 
Nae:yaaeben, or Henminnatadt, industrl. r. in Saeben 
CO., HuiiKary; hqrs. ol Army corps; p, 33,424. 
Nagynombnty /. co. Pozsony, Hungary; mult and 
match frctorles, swar reiiniiig ; p. i4.iaa. 
NagyvArnd.— (S m Groaswnrdain.) 

NaEant, summer tvs. on Mass. Bay, Essex co.. Mass., 
U.S.A. ; res. p. s.430. [Hesse. 

Nahe, X. Gerinany, Hows 69 m. to R. Rhine nr. Bingen, 
Nalhnti, or Nyefiattee, r. in the Pargatias, Bengal, 
India ; gd. tr. ; p. 23.4^. 

Nailaaa, ^r. nr. Taunton, Somerset, Engl. ; p. 1,894. 
Naiiaworth, r. nr. Stoiiehoute, Glouc., Engl. ; u. 3,031. 
Nain, sittieMt. Moravian Brethn., £. cst. Labrador; 
also Galilean t. (the mod. Nem) scene of the miracle 
of raising the widow’s son. 

Nal^ Tu, dtst. Kumaon, div. N.W. Provs., India; 
area 3,6^ sq. m. ; p. 306,000. The t. of N.T. stands 
on mtn. lake, alt. 6,400 il. above sea, p. 13.560. 

Nairn, mar. co. Scotl., on Moray F. ^tween Elgin 
and Inverness ; area 300 sq in. : p. 9,319 : cap. N. 
burgh (one of the Inverness Parly, grp.), p. 4,661. 
Nairobi, ra/. of prov. Ukamlia. B.L.A.. 337 in. from 
Mombasa, also chief seat of govt., a centre of the 
Uganda Ry., and for big game shooting ; p. 14,000. 
Najibabnd, t. Bijnor dist., N.W. Provi,., India; tr. in 
timber, sugar, etc., metal nianuf , p. ua,isiu. 
Nnkhlchevan, industrl f. in govt. Krwan, Trans- 
caucasia, Russ., p. 6,849 : on R Don. Yeka* 

terinosiav govt., Russia; founded by Armenian 
emigrants ; flounshg tr , p 34.524 [p. 8.943 

Nakodar, tr. t. m Punjab, India ; nr. Jalandhar; 
Nakskov, spt eo. Manbo. LI. Laaland, Denmark; 
sugar refg., )». 8,987. 

Nainagan, or Namangah.iiulustl t. on the Sir Daria. 

Fergana. Turkestan, Asiat. Russia, p. 38,240 
Namuand, or Namaqualand, parciiod S. African 
re/pt. betwn WalHsch II and the Orange R . rcachg. 
from the Atlantic cst. to Kalahari Dost. ; area 
100,000 so. m. Little Naniatand is a dist. of Cape 
Col., S. or the Orange R 

Namdiah, impt tr. t. in French Tonquin, p. 53,400. 
Namoi, R, (270 m.) in NSW, trib of R Dirhng. 
Namslau, industl. r. on K. Wviser, Silesia, Pruss., 

p 6 , 4 . 30 . 

Namur, /rov. Belgium bordg. on France; collieries, 
woodland; area 1.414 sq m., cap. N., fort. c. at 
conA. Meuse and Sambre R 's, p 34,634 
Nanaimo, /. on Vancouver Isl., Brit. Columbia, collv. 

dist., p. 7,^. [Hungary, p. 14.838 

Nanas, or Hajdu Nanas, industl. / nr Debreezin, 
Nanchang, c. on Kan-Kiang R.. Nanking, China, 
gt. tr., p. (est ) iv.ooo. [industrl., p. 

Nanche, /. nr. Venkow, Chi-Kiang nrov., China, 
Nancy, old cap. Lorraine, and pres chr. t. of French 
dep. Meurthe-et-MoscIle, gt. industrl. activ.. the 
inhabitants includg. many Alsatians from the con- 
quered prov., p. iao.460 

Nandair, e. in Hyderabad. India, tr centre, p. i&tio 
Nandgaon, trib. sf. Chhattisgarh div.. Centrl Prov., 
India, area 905 sq. m., p. 126,000, cap RaJ-Nandgaon, 
cotton mill. 

NandMrug, Mv. Mysore st., India, embracing Buiga- 
lure, Tunikur and Kolar dists., area, 8.21a sq. m., 

Nando^^ cap. c. of Rajpipla st.. Bombay, India, nr. 
Surat, good tr.. p 11,^. 

Nankia, or NanUng, gt. Chinese r. on Yang-tse- 
Kianr, cap. Kiang-Su prov., and a famous seat of 
leamii^ and industrl. activ., p. (est ) 34o,€xxi ; contains 
the Ming tombs, or mausoleums, of founders bf the 
Ming dynasty. 

Nan Ling, or Sing, mtn. rAa. betwn. Yang-tse-Kiang 
basin and that orthe Si Kiang, China. 

Nanning, treaty on West R., Kwangsi prov., 
China, chC. mki. on S. frontier, p. 40.000. 

Naatene, f. nr. Paris, Seine dep., France, noted for 
cakes and aluminium manuf.. p. Z5,n)0. 

Nantes, t. in Bnttany. cap. Loire-Inf£rieure dep., 
France, on R. Loire, biset. and fish preserve manuf., 
wood pulp, bell foundries machine works, stakied 
glass, nursery gdns., p. <70,380, 


Nanticoka, /. on Susquehanna R., Luzerne ca, Penn.. 

U.S.A., in antliracite coal country, p. 17,316. 
Nantucket, is/, i. and of tntryt N. co.. Mass., 
U.S. A., summer res., p. fiia 
Nantwidi, nikt. t. on R. Weaver, Chesh., Ei«., brine 
baths, Ironwks., fox-hntg. centre, p. 7,816. 

Nantyglo, industrl vil, nr. Abertillery, Monmouthsh., 
Eng., p. 14,314. 

Napa, or Napha, s^, in Lin-Chin isls. ; also L on 
N.R., California, U.S. A., soda springs, p, 4,483. 
Napier, /. ou Hawkes Day, N. Zeald., fine esplanade, 

Naples, most |x>p. c. in Italy, on B. of N., at ft. of 
Vesuvius, opp site of anc. Pompeii, winctuary of 
M.idonna dt Pompeii, grottn of Pot-ziioH, Castel del 
Ovo, grand catheul, votive ch. of San Francesco di 
Paola, monasty. of San Martino, many museums and 
pub. instns., imp*, slipjj-ig, nncl manuf. subject to 
earthquakes (isl. of Ischia dc<mstated 1883) and vol- 
canic eruplns.. p. 734 .‘'^<» (of prov. 1,500,000) 

Napo, R. of Ecuador (8o(. m,), trib. ofR. Amazon. ' 
Napoleon, 27/ on Maumc-e R., Henry co., Oliio, 

U.£>. A., p. 3>^4^* 

Nara, /. Vamato prov., Niphon isl , Japan, nr. Kioto, 
shnnes and temtiles, coloss<il iin.ige of Butirlha. 
p. 31,400. old cap. of jap.m, when it had a p. ot 
250.000. 

Naraitiganj, tr. t. tu Dacca dist. Bengal. Indi.3. p. 

23.120, [3,824. 

Narandera, e. on Murruinbidgee R., N.S.W., p 
Narbada, or Nerbudda, div. Ccntl Provs.. India, 
area ly.crs sq. m , embraeg. Nirnar, UetuI, Chhind- 

w. ira, Narsmghpur, and Hosangaliad divs., p. 

x, 8oo.ooo; also R. betwn. the D(*ccan and Hnviustan, 
flowing (800 in.) from Rewa to the Arabian Sea. 

Narberth, nr. Tenby, Peinbrokesli., Wales, one of 
the Pembroke Borouglis, p 1,246. 

Narbonne, dep. Aivh', France, famous for honey; 
au Impt. c. of the West Gotiis, aipturcd by the 
Saracens in 719, and l>v t!ie b' ranks 111 yro, p. 99, iso. 
Nardo, industrl t. nr Gallipoli, prov. I-eccc, Italy, 
p. 14.104, cotton manuf. [Adriatic. 

Narenta, R. of Herzegovina, flows (140 in.) to the 
Narev, R. of Poland and W. Russ., flows (aoo m.) to 
R Bug, nr. Warsaw. 

Nariad. r, in Kavia dist., Bombay, India, nr. Ath- 
madaoud ; tr. centre, p 29.460. [p. 13.00a 

Nami, /. m Perugia prov Umbria, Italy; cathedraL 
Naro, /.noa*- Cirgeiiti, Siciic, Italy: industrl, p. 11,4^ 
Narracan, f Victoib, nr. Melbourne, p (dist ) 5.140. 
Narragansett Bay, inlet ot the Atlantic, off coast of 
RiiocTe Isl , U.S A. ; N pier, on K. Isl, is a popula* 
summer resort in Washington co., R Isl 
Narsinghgarh, nat. s/ Hhojial Agev.. Ceiitl Indm,. 
area 633 sq. m., p. 117,560 ; N. t, p. 8,500 (declining) ; 
has sonic tr. 

Narsingbpur, dfst. Narbada div Centi Provs., India, 
area 1,916 sq. m., mainly agr , p 313,750 (declimi^) ; 
cap N.. t. on R. Singn, p 10,225 
Narra, 11 . t. on R. Narov.i, Russ., founded in raa3 by 
the I^nes; cathedl, textile factories, p. 19,480. 
Narvacan, /. in prov. S. llocos, Luzon, Philippine 
Isis., in fertile mtn. sunrd valley, gqpd tr. and cotton 
manuf., p. 16,400. 

Naaeby, vti. 12 m. N. of Northampton. Eng. ; at 
Nasebv Field was fought the decisive battle of the 
Civil War in 1645, Cromwell and Fairfax defeating 
the Royalists. , « . 

NaMiua, c. on the N. R., New Hampshire, U.S.A., 
ccctoa, paper and iron works, p. 25,460. 

Nashville, c. on the Cuml>crldiid K., Tennessee, 
U.S A., cap. of tlie State ; fine capitol and other pub. 
bldgs., gt. timber tr. and impt. manuf., univeruties 
ana coUegea, p. 110,438. 

Naaieiek, e. nr. Warsaw, Poland, industrl, p. 6.330. 
Nasik, (Hst. I>eccaii div., BomUiy, India, area 5,940 
sq. m., agr. and cotton weaving mdustnes, p. 819,000; 
oip. N., c% on the Godaveri K.. a holy place of the 
Hindus, p. 35.100. 

Nasirabad, hdqrs. t. of Maimansingh dist. nn the 
Brahmaputra R... Bengal, Imlia, p. 14.560 ; sufbnd 
severely by earthquake. 1897 ; also t. in Khaadesh 
disL, BoiiiDay, India, p. io.8m: also t. and canton- 
loent Ajiuerc, Ri^putana, Lidia, p. 33,4x8. 
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Naso, e. nr. Messina, Sicity, industr., p. xo,xso. 

Nassau, t. on U. Latin, ni. Wiesbaden, l^uss. ; mined 
castles : p. x,84o. Also name of a fomier Duchy of 
Gcimy..on tlie Rhine, now incorporated in Hesse* 
Nassau: also c. on N. Providence Isl.. in the 
Bahamas; health rest.; p. lo.xco. The Nassau or 
PoR^ Isis, (two) lie W. of Sumatra. 

Natal. Brit. roJ. in S. Africa, betwn. the Indn. Oc. 
and the DrakenberR mtn.s.. N.E. of Cape Col. ; area 
^cludR. Zululand and the Brit. Aniatungaland 
Protectorate) 35.471 sq. m. ; intnous. terraces, with 
a fertile semi-tropical cst. belt: ji. over x, 191.000, 
only 54.000 of whom are Europeans. Cap. Pieter- 
maritzburer; chf. port, Durban. Exports wooL 
coiTee, ivory. suRar, hides, ostrich feathers, etc. 
Also name of a t. in Brazil, cap. Rio Grande do 
Norte ; rubber and other exports ; p. 6^,800 ; also t. 
on cst. of Sumatra. 

Natanz, /rov. Persia, in hill country betwn. Kashan 
and Isfahan; famous for pears and other fruit. 
Cap. N., a lar^e Highland vil, with old mosque; p. 
*,264. [M. : m rich cotton-Rrowin^ dist. ; p. 13.500. 

Natc^z, e, Adams co.. Mississippi, U.S.A., on K. 

.^Mathdwara, t. in Udaipur dist., Rajputina, IndU; 
ir. centre ; p. 1.934. [and rubber factories ; p. 9,843. 

'M’atick, t. in Middlesex co., U.S.A. ; boots, shoes, 

Nattor, industrl. t. on Narad K., Rajshahi dist., 
Bengal, India ; p. 9.B96. 

Natural Biidre, limestone arch (215 ft. hieh) crossR. 
sm. K. in KockbridRe co., Virginia, U.S.A., iir, 
Lexinj^on. 

Naucratis, anc. c. xo m. W. of the Rosetta br. of R. 
Nile, nr. the mod. Egyptn. vil. of Nebireh, midway 
betwn. Cairo and Alexandria ; excavated bv Flinders 
Petne and Gardiner; many remains of temples 
found. [p. 9,862. 

Nauen, /. nr. Potsdam, Pmss. ; Brandenburg* prov. ; 

Naugfatuck, industrl. t. in New Haven co., Con- 
necticut. U.S.A., on the N. R. ; p. 11,480. 

Nauheim, or Bad Nauheim, wat. pi. Genny., on the 
Tanus Mtns., Hesse- Dannstadt ; warm saline 
aprings, overhung bv the Johanneslierg woods; fine 
Kurhaus ; res. p. 4,860 (20,000 visitors annually). 

Naumburg-, inftR. t on R. Saale, Prussn. Sixony; 
cathedl., anmiaf Hussite feast, r^car is the wac. pL 
of Kosen ; p. 24,864. 

Nauplla, or Napoli di Ronuuiia, fort. t. in the Morea, 
Greece, on B. of Nauplia ; p. 4,863. 

Naushahra, t. nr. Pusliawur, Punjab, India; with 
cantonmt. ; p. 13,146. 

Nava del Rey, /. nr. Valladolid, Spain ; p. 6,240. 

Navaii, mkt. t. on R. Boyne, co. Meath, Ireld. ; p. 3,854, 

Navanuo, or Neocastro, fort r//. Greece, on w. cst. 
Morea. Turkisli-Egyptn. fleet destroyed in the 
harbour by allied Eng., French, and Russns. in 1827. 

Navarre, and old kingdom N. Spain, bounded 
by the I^r^n6es; area 4,050 sq. m„ p. 313,00a 
wine-growing, timber, mnrls , and agr. Cap. Pam- 
plona. l4>849- 

Navaoota, t. in E. Texas. U S A., on the N. R. ; p. 

Nawabgang. t. nr. Lucknow, Oudh, India ; p. 14,540; 
administrative hdqis. of the Ban Danki dist. Also t. 
in the Paganas, Bengal, India, tr. centre ; p. 18.760. 

Nawaaagar, nat. st. in Kathiawar, Gujarat div., 
Bombay. India ; are-a m. ; p. 385,00a Cap. 

N., silk and gold etnbroiclerv ; n. 50,860. 

Nazoa, or Nsdua, isl. and /. of Greece, largest of the 
Cyclades, area 164 sq. m., famous for wine, p. 15.000 
(of t. 1,680). 

Nazareth, t. nr. Acre. Palestine, now called en-Nisira, 
centre of missionary enterprise, p. laooo (^^ Chris- 
tians) ; also smU industrl t. nr. Ghent, Belraum, p. 

Nazareth B., on Gaboon cst., W. Africa, N. of Ca^ 

Naze, The, C. on Skager Rack, S. Norway: also 
headland nr. Harwich, cst. of Essex, Eng. 

Neagh, Lough, L. in Ulster prov., Ireld., largest in 
Brit. Isles (area 153 sq. m.), drains by R« Baiin. 

Neamtzw, t. In Rouiuania on R. N., nr. Hatra. ruined 
fort, and famous monastery, p. 9,120 (one-half Jews), 

Neath, t. on R. N., Glamorgansh., Wales, nr. Swansea, 
one of the Swansea bors., copper, tin, and cliemical 



m., mainly praine, p. s. 198, 646; cap. Lincoln; ch. e. 
Oiiialia, on K. Missouri ta.v .) ; Nebraska City is also 
on K. Missouri, m the larnig regn. of Otoe co., p. 
7iS^* ILake. 

Neches, X. of Texas, U.S.A., flows (350 m.) to Sabine 
Neckar, X. rising betwn. the Swabian Alb, nr. 
Schwcnningen, and the BIk. Forest, Genny., and 
flowing 240 m. through Wiirtemberg and Baden to 
the Rhine at Mannheim. [R. Rhine, p. 5,492. 

Neckarau, vtl. nr. Mannheim, Baden. Genny., on 
Nedenhaes, an af/tt. of Norway, on Sicker Rack. p. 
76.421. 

Nedgrlgailoy. industrl. t. nr. Kliarkov, Russ., 7,893. 
Nedjed, or Nejd, interior de.sert country of Arabia, 
mainly fiat surface, inhabited by Wahabees. 
Needham Market, t. on K. Gippiiig, Suffolk, Eng., 
p. 1.833. 

Needham, mfg. t. nr. Boston, Mass., U.S.A., p. 6,148. 
Needles, group of rocks jutting out at W. extrem. 
Isle of Wight, Eng. 

Neemuch, or Nimach, t. In Gwalior st., Centl. India, 
on Kajputana border, Brit, military cantonmt., p. 
24.109. [p. 62,41a 

Nee-e-gata, e. on W. cst. Hondo, Japan, open port, 
NeenaE, c. on Fox R., Wuinebago co., Wiscoiism, 
U.S.A., timber yds., flour and paper mills, summer 
rest, at foot of wbmebago Lake, p. 6,243. 
Negapatam, t. at mth. of Vettar R., Tanjore dist.. 
Aiadras, India, joined with the municiiialy. of Nagore, 
ry. terminus, good shipping tr. in rice, etc., p. 5C545. 
Negaunee, /. nr. Green Bay C., Marquette ca, Michi- 
gan, U S.A., 111 luematite iron dist., p. 7,i4'i. 

Negros, one of the Philippine Isis. S. of Mindanao ; 

length 120 m., width (incar) 25 ra. ; p. (about) 200,000. 
NehAvend, fertile Persian prov., cap. N., with old 
hill citadel, fine gdiis., etc. ; p. 5,xoa 
Nellston. t. nr. Glasgow, Renfrewsh., Scotl.. p. 2,680. 
Neisse, R. of Germany (xxe m.), tnb. of R. Oder, some- 
times called the Gfatz Neisse. On its bank is the 
t. of Neisse ; flue bldgs, and a sanatorium : p. 25,406. 
Neiva, or Nitz%^ R. of Russia, E. of tlie Urals, tnb. 
(^ m.) of R. Tura. 

Nmlore. dtst. Madras Pres., India ; area 8,765 sq. m. ; 
cattle breeding, a^., and indigo growing ; p. 1,500,000. 
Cap. N., t. on R. Penner, p. 30,^6. 

Nelson, inftg. t, nr. Burnley, Lancs, Eng., p. 39>485; 
coiton is the staple. Also chf. t. of silver-mimng 
dist.. West Kootenay, Brit. Columbia, p. 6,acia Also 
name of R. of Keewatin, Canada, carrying the water 
of L. Winnipeg to Hudson B. ; length (with its great 
trib. the Saskatchewan) x.450 m. Also provin. dist. 
of S. Isl., New Zealand ; area 10,468 sq. m. 
Nelsonville, t. on Hocking R., Athens co., Ohio, 
U.S. A. ; colliery region ; p. 5,841. [p. 8,237. 

Nemirov, mftg. r Podolsk gov, Russ., nr. Kamenetz. 
Nemours, t. nr. Fontainebleau, Scine-et-Mamc prov , 
France, p. 4,587. Fine old ch. and castle, gl<iss 
factories ; p. 5,022, 

Nen, R. (70 m.), flows to the Wash. Lincolnsh., Eng. 
Neuagh, inkt. t, co. Tipperary. Irel., p. 5,21a (K. 

Neosho, R. Kansas, U..S.A., tnb. (450 m.l of Arkansas 
Nepal, or Nepaul, iiidpt kingdom S. Himalayas, N. 
of Brit. India and S. of Tibet ; area 54.000 sq. m. ; 
exports rice, tobacco, timber, ghee, etc. ; p. (aliout) 
4,ocx>,ooo ; cap. Khatinandu. [p. 4,62a 

Nephi, c. Utah, U.S. A., nr. Mt. Nebo and Silver City, 
Nephim, mtn. in co. Mayo, Irel., nr. Crossmolina, alt. 
2.646 ft. 

Nerac, t. nr. Agen, dep. Lot-et-Garonne, France; 

fonnerly an impt. Huguenot centre ; p. 7.B62. 
Nerbudda. (See Narlnula,) [Russ., p. 6,238 

Nerchinsk, /. on R. Nertcha, Transbmkalia, Asiatic 
Neija, coast t. nr. Malaga, Spain ; industrl. ; p. 7.844- 
NeiVi, spt. nr. Genoa, Italy ; sm. harbour, sheltered ; 

lemons, figs, oranges, etc. ; p. 3,14a [22} m. long. 

Ness, Loch, on Cmedonian Canal, Inverness, ScotL, 
Neston and Parkgate, t, Cheshire, Eng., on the 
estuary of R. Dee, p. 4.48a [tr. ; p. 4,896. 

Neztved, t, on Praestfle Isl., Zealand. Denmark ; good 
Nesvizh, t. nr. Minsk, Russ ; Industrl. ; p. 11,248. 
Netherlands, or the Low Countries, desigiution 
fonnerly applied to Belgium and Holland, and now 
officially retained by the latter. Kingdom of W. 
Europe; ares 12,648 84. m.. p. (nearly) 5,9SO,ooa 
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PoUt. cap. Tho Hague; commcL cap. Amsterdam. 
Country low-lying, intersected by dykes, fertile and 
productive; aer., butter and cheese-making, mkt. 
jfardening, distilling, and various manufs. 

Nethou. m/H. in Spain, Pyrenees, Maladetta group, 
alt. 1 1,(70 ft. 

Netley, v»V. Hants, Eng. : Rosral Military Hospital 
and Army Medical Schl. ; ruined abbey. 

Netze, A. of Pruss., trib. (140 ni.) of R. Warta, rises in 
Poland. 

Neubau, W. sud. of Vienna city, Austria, p. 78,689. 
Neu Brandenburg, on Tollen See. Mecklenbuig- 
Strelitz, Oermy. : grand-ducal seat of Belvedere, 
monuments to itlsinarck and Fritz Reuter, p. xo,a|6. 
Neuburg, t. on R. Danube, nr. Augsburg, wvaria; 

fine old abbey ch., impenai hunting dox, p. 8,133. 
Neufafarwasser, e. on iiith. of R. Vistula. W. Pruss., 
port of Dantzic, p. 5,480. [n. 5.084. 

Neufchftteau, /. nr. K. Meuse, dep. Vosges, France, 
NeufchAtel, or Neucbatel, one of tlie Swiss cantons, 
area 311 sq. ni. (86 in. forest, 3^1) in. lake of NetichAtel) ; 
agr.. vineyds., asphaltc mines : also watchmkg. indus- 
tries; p. 133,000. Cap. N., t. on N.W. shore of lake ; 
has watchmkg. sclil., p. 27,286 Great chocolate 
factory at Scrriibres, a suburb ol H. [nesia. 

Neu Hannover, »/. of tlie Neu Poiniiiern grp., Mcla- 
Neuhaus, /. nr. T.’ibor, Bohemia ; mdustl., p. 9>74o. 
Neuhausen, .mA of Municii, Havana ; residf., p. 10,420. 
Zileuilly-sur>Sejne, su^. W. of Pans, France, betwn. 
the Seine and tlie fortifications ; fine bridge and castle, 

M&lStnbur.. ts/, in Bism.irck Arch., area 571 sq. 
m. ; formerly known as Duke of York's Isl.. Genu, 
possn. 

Neu Mecklenbui^i fr/. in Bismarck Arrh., area 500 
sq. m. , Cerin,. formerly called New Ireland. [i4.Ci^. 
Neumiineter, t. nr. Haniuurg, Pruss. ; cloth, mftg., p. 
Neunklrchen, or Neuenkirchen-am-Steinfeld, t. nr. 
Wiener- Neustadt, Lower Austna ; textile and metal 
industries, p. 11.733. 

Neu-Pommem, largest isi. Bismarck Arch., area 9,^52 
sq. m. : foriiicrl/ known as New Britain. 

Neuquen, ierr. in ttie Argentine Repub., area 49.345 
sq. m. ; agr. and stock-raisg., p. 17,040. r 7 fi 43 - 

Neurode, r. nr. Ureslau. Silesia, Prussia; Industr., p. 
Neu-Ruppio, f on Lake Kupjiin, nr. Berlin, Prus'. ; 

ediicatl. and iiidustr., p. 18,500. 

Neuaalz, t. on K. Oder, Silesia. Pruss. ; enamellg. and 
papier-iiiAcli6 works, (i. 13,428 
Neusandec, or Neu-Sandetz, industr. t. in W Galicia, 
Austria ; ry. wk. shops, petroleum d<st , p. 16,800, 
nearly all Polisli. Altsandec. adjoinp . has a large 
annual fair, and cattle tr. 

Neuaatz, t. on K. Danube, opp. Piekrwardein, S. 
Hungary ; a royal free city, taken by the Austrians in 
1849, and nearly destroyed ; literary and commcl. 
centre, p. 26,220. ( Pamlico Sound. 

Neuse, R., N. Carolina, USA (300 m.) to 

Neustadt, t. nr. Vienna, l.jvrcr Austria ; rnaiiuf. ; p. 
96.489; also t. subn. to Mai^riaburg, Prussn. Saxony, 
p. 29,423; Neustadt (or Priidniki, t. nr. Oppeln, 
Pruss., Uittlcs 1745, 1760, and 177a p. (8,421 : Neu- 
stadt-an-der-Hardt, t nr. Landau, Rhenish Bavaria, 
furniture, sewing-mohne. factories, etc., p. 14.780; 
Neustadt .111 dei Orla, t. nr. Weimar, Genny., p. 
6,147 • Neustadt Eberswalde, t. nr. Berlin, Gcrmy., 
p. 14.786. [p. 9.938. 

Neustettin, r. nr. Coslin, Pomerania, Truss. ; manuT. ; 
Neu Strelitz, ru/. Mecklenhuig-btrehtz, Gemiy., nr. 
AltstrcUtz, the old cap. ; p. 11,584; has grand-ducal 
residence. [tiichy. manuf. ; p. 12,024. 

Neutitecheln, t. in Moravia, Austria ; agr. imp. and 
Neutra,^. Hungary, trib. (100 m.)of R. Waag; also 
t. on K. Neutra, same name, cap. co. N.. p. 14,140, 
cathedl. Cindustl., p. 8,1x9. 

Neu Ulm, (. on R. Danube, Havana, opp. Ulm ; 
Neawied, e. in Rhine prov., Pruss., nr. Colilenz : cap. 
of the mediatised countships of Wied ; noted for its 
schools and establishmts. of the Moravian Brethren ; 
p. 11,840. 

Neva, A. Russ., govt. St. Petersburg (40 m.). flows 
past the cap. from L. Ladoga to G. of Finland. 
Nevada, Pacific si. of U.S.A., betwn. Utah and 
Oregon and Idaho, and bounded S. and W. by CaJi- 


fomia, area 110,700 sq. m. ; arid, but rich In mineiak, 
panic, gold and silver, tliougli the productn. of both 
is greatly diminishg, ; p. 82,000 (declining); cap. 
Carson c. Also NT, c. of Missouri, U.S.A. ; cap. 
Vernon co. ; zinc reining and sinelting ; p. 7,500. 

Nevel, /. in Russn. Poland, nr. Vitebsk ; manuf. ; p. 

8.984. 

Nevers, e. on R. Loire, cap. Nlivre dep., France; the 
Roman Novioduiium ; porcelain and faience indii$tr>' : 
cathdl, ; p. 25,623. [govt. Perm. Russ., p. i7,4&>. 

Nevianskll-Zavod, f. in iron and gold regn. Ural M tns. , 

NeviU’s Cross, nr, Durham, Eng, ; here the English 
defeated the Scots in 1346. 

Nevin. t. and fisliing//. on Carnarvon B., N. Wales, 
nr. Pwlheli ; one ofthe Carnarvon bors. ; p. 2,0^ 

Nevis, tocA, arm of sea off cst. of Inverncss-sh., Simt., 
14111. long; also Brit, isl.. Leeward grp., W. Indies, 
area 50 sq. m„ sugar export, p. 15,500, cap. St. 
Christopher. « 

New Albany, e. on Ohio R., Floyd co., Indiana, 
U.S.A., opp. Louisvilli*. Kentucky ; glass, iron, and 
steel r.i.mur ; p. 20,750. [23.560. 

New Amstel, mftg. /. nr. Amsterdam, Holhind, p. 

New Amsterdam, /. in Brit. Guiana, on Berbice R. 

Newark, mkt. /. on R. Trent, Notts. Eng. : brewg., 
iron wjcii.. etc., p. 16,4x3 ; also c. Essex ca, New 
Jersey, U.S.A., many fiourislig. manuf., p. 347,469; 
also c. on Licking K., L. c. Onto, U.S.A. ; ry. carr. 
wks. and varied ui.iiiiif. ; p. 25,404. [3.510- 

Newbattle. /ar on S. Esk R., nr Dalkeith, Scotl., p. 

New Bedford, c. and /f. on est. of Acuslinet, Buzzard’s 
B., Mass., U.S.A.. nr. Boston, fomily. whale fishy, 
centre, p. 96,652. 

New Berne, /»/. of entry on R. Neuse, N. Carolina, 
U.S.A. ; tr. in timber, tobacco, cotton, etc., p. 9.560. 

Newberry, vtt. N. co., S. Carolina, U.S.A., p. 4,124. 

Newbiggen-by>the-Sea, cst. 7 t>aL //. nr. Mor^ieth, 
Northumberland, Eng., p. 3,406. 

Newbold and Dunston, mmg. t. nr. ChestMfield, 
Derbys., Eng., p 6,344. [Eng., p. 4.826. 

Newbottle, t, adjng. Houghton.le-Spring, Durham, 

Newbridge, /. on R Loddon, co. Gladstone, Victoria. 

f i. ((Iisr!) 2,982 : also t. on K. Li/fey, ca Kildare, 
rcld. ; )) 3.34a 

New Bnghtdn, r. and tvat.pL xir. Birkenhead, Ches.. 
Eng., p. 5,848; also a bor. of New York c., U.S.A., 
Oh Staten Ibl ; warehouses and factories ; p. 24,008 ; 
also bor. on Beaver R., Beaver co,, Penn., U.S.A , 
in colly, di -t. ; p. 7.346. 

New Britain, c. Hartford co., Connecticut, U.S.A. : 
iron and bra:>s manuf. ; p. 43,916. [See also New 
Pommern.) 

New Brunswick, prov. Dominion of Canada; are.i 
27,911 sq. in., largely forest-clad, extremes of told 
and lieat, traversed by mountiis., with many lakes, 
fishg., hunting, agr.. manuf : p. 351.815: cap. 
Fredericton Also c. New Jersey, U.S.A . 

on Raritan R. ; india-rubber and leather factories ; 
p. 33,388. 

Newburg, c. on R. Hudson, Orange co.. New York. 

U .S.A. ; clolhg. anti linin', iriaiiul. ; p. 27,805. 
Newburgh, t. on R. Tay, Fifesh., Scotl., nr. Perth, p. 

1,977. 4.378- 

Newburn, wl. on R. Tyne, nr. Newcastle, Eng., p. 
Newbury, mkt. /. on R. Kennet, Berks, Eng. ; imjnt. 
wcH>l mkt. ; p. 10,759 : also vil. on Comiecticut R., 
Orange co , Vermont, U.S.A., p. 3,129. 
Newburirpoit, c. and port on R. Mcrriinac, Essex co.. 
Mass., U.S.A. ; boot and shoe factories, commerce 
and fisheries ; p. I4.SOO- ^ 

New Caledonia, French isl. of Australasia, S. Pacific 
Oc, ; area, 8,100 sq. m., cap. Noumea; p. (of isl.) 
53,000 (inchidg. natives, officials, militarjs convict 
guards, and prisoners) ; chf. French penal settlement. 
New Canaan, f. in Fairfield co., Connecticut, U.S.A., 


P* 3**49* 

New Castile, former prov. Spain, now divided over 
Madrid,^ Ciudad Real, Cuenca, GuadaUjara, and 

Newcastle, f. nr. mth. of Great Fish R., C. CoL, Brit. 
S. Africa ; also t. N. of Drackenberg dist., Natal ; 
also t. on R. Avon, nr. Perth, W. Australia ; also 
port in Durham co., Ontario, Can., nr. Toronto ; alsn 
c. in Lawrence co., Penn., U.S.A., on Shenango R., 
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oato. dist.» p. 4o,tQo; abo e. at nth. of R. Hunter, 
N.S.W., con n^f p. (with sabs.) 55.000 s also nkt. 
t in CO. Limeri^ Irela., p. a,i^ 

Nawcaatia, or Minunichl, jr^. New Brunswick, cap. 

of N. CO., on M. R., kcL tr., p. 5.^ (P* saa. 

Nearcaatta Bmlyn,/. on R. Tein.v^rdjffansh.. wales, 
Nairoaatle-uiider-L3n»a, StafTordsh., Eii^., on Lyxne 


Brook : breweries, paper inkr., etc. ; p. ao,ao4. 
Newcaatta-upon-Tyae. c. and 4*/. Nurthumbaild., 
En^.connnected by bridges with bor.of Gateshead, 


,ng., on Lyxne 
). eo,ao4- 
furthumbaild.. 


Neweastletosk, ter. in Roxburgh co., ScotL, on Liddel 
Newcliaiijr, or New Chwai^, treaty //. at head of C. 
of Pechiit. Manchuria, Chuu ; exiiorts, beans, silk, 
ate.; p. (est.) 60.00a Occupied ny Japan In 1895, 
but retroceded subsequently under pressure of 
Rus^ and France. > 

Nawchurch-in-Roasendale, mAg. t, in Lancash., 
Epg., nr. Bacup, p. 6.842. Lburgh, Scotl., p. 3,142. 
New Craig’ha.ll, mining w/. nr. Nfusselburgh, Edtn* 
New Cumberland, i. W. Virginia, li.S.A., on the 
R. Ohio, nr. Pittsburg, p. 4,933. [p. 1.48X. 

New Cumnock, vti. on R. Nith, Ayrsb.. ScotL, 
New Decatur, /. AUbama, IT.S. A., t. S. of Decatur, 
on R. Tennessee, p. 5,480. [Nile, p. (cst.) ao,ooa 
New Dongrala, or BCaraka, tr. /. in Nubui. on R. 
New Engla^, pastl. dtst. 111 N.£. of N.S.W., 
trarersed by New Eng. mtn. range, area 13,100 


so. m.j the New Eng. St.itcs of the U.S.A. are 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Mass., Connccti* 
cut, and Rhode Isf , forming collectively part of the 
North Virginia grant of James 1. to the Plymouth 
Company in 1606. 

Newent, mkt. i. In Gloucestersh.. Eng., p. 2.194. 

NsfW Foreat, woodland re^n. (area 93,000 acres) in 
S.W. Hants, Eng. Lyndnurst is the forest cap., 
end Brockenlmrst and Beaulieu (with ruined abbey) 
aft Tillages within the demesne. William Rufus and 
another son of tlic Conqueror, Rich.ird, both met 
with Tiolent deaths in we forest appropriated by 
their lather. 

Newfbmuiland, Brit. is/, col. N. America, E. of the 
G. M St. Lawrence, area 42,734 sq. in. ; the oldest 
Blit, col., p. (including that part of Labrador over 
which Newfoundland nas jurisdiction) 343,619; cod 
and lobster fisher>' and sealing are the chief industries, 
but agr, and milling are being extciuivcly developed ; 
the climate is severe : cap. St. John's (^,7^ ). 

New Glaagow, jr/f. Nova Scotia, nr. Picton. p. 3,134. 

New Granada. Conner name of the United S. of 
Colombia, S. America (f.v.). 

New Guinea, or Papua, largest I'r/. in world (except 
Auitralia), lies N. of Australia and S. of the Equator, 
area 934.768 im. .m. Portion W. of 141” is a Dutch 
poasn., the S.E. expanse formg. Brit. New Guinea, 
and the N.E. Kaiser Wilhelm's L.ind, or Gcnnan N. 
Guinea; the inhabitanis are mainly the aboriginal 
Pspuansand immigrants or descendts. of immigrants 
of Mdanesian race, probably abt. 600,000 in all, with 
only some 700 or m whites in all, incldg. missioiiF 
aii^ traders, and officials. The resources of tlie isl. 
are as yet undeveloped, though there is doubtless 
much mineral wealth waitg cxploitatn,, and con- 
sidenble cultural possibilities. [|i. {<list ) 3.190. 

Newbam, /. in co.'s Bourke and Dalhoiisie, Victoria, 

New Hampahire, a st. of the New Eng. grp., U.S.A., 
touching the Canadian border, area 9,305 sq m. ; agr. 
and fruit-growing extensively pursued, out the bulk 
of the inhabts. are coacemed in various manuf. and 
commerce ; p. 430.000. cap. Concord, ch. spt. I^orts- 
mouth, princ. mttg. centre Manchester (f.v.). 

New Hartford, r. Connecticut. U.S.A., on the Farm- 
ingtoo R., Hartford ca, p. &040. 

New Haven, r. and //. of Connecticut, U.S.A.. on 
New Haven Harbr., inlet of Long Isl. Sound, seat of 
Yale Universy,, and of many flourishg. luanub., 

s/i. at mtli. of R. Ouse, Sussex, Eng., the 
PjiBsei^er pt. for Dieppe, p. 6,665 ; also fishing t. on 
r. of Forth, Edinburgh, Scotl , p. 4.754* 

-New Hebrides Frendi isl. in & Pacific, N. of 
New Caledonia, total area 5,135 sq. m. 


New Holland, and py, xAi. on R. Humbei^ 
LincolnW., Eng., opp. HulL 

New Iberiiu t. in Iberia co., Louisiana, U.S. A. ; sugar, 
cotton and rice growg.. timber tr., p. 9,xaa 

Newington, ter. of iJmdon, Eng., & of Southimki 
industrl. and residentl., p. 116,819. 

New lreland.^See Neu Mecklenburg.) 

New Jersey, Atlantic st. U.S. A., adjouig. New York, 
area 8.994 sq. ni. ; manuf. and agr., p. over 9,600.000^ 
cap. Trenton, ch. cities Newark and Jersey City (o.v.). 

New Lambton, colly. iUst. N.S.W,, sub. to New- 
castle. CO. Northumberland, p. 3.140. 

New Lebanon, /. New York, U.S.A.. nr. Albany, 
in Columbia co. ; contains Lebanon Spnngs, p. 

3,864. [4, 14^ 

New Lisbon, in/, nr. Pittsburg, Ohio, U.S. A., p. 

New Liverpoied, vt/. on K, St. XJawrenec. Levis co., 
Uueliec, Ciin., p. 2.935 

New London, c. on R, Thames, Connecticut, U.S. A. ; 
fine liarbr., varsity boat races on r., silk and woollen 
factories, p. 20,814. 

Newlyn, picturesque cst. vi/.. Mounts Bay. Cornwall, 
Eng., p. 3,156. 

Newmains, t. nr. Wisliaw, Lanarkslu, Scotl., p. 9,843. 

New Malden, mkt. /. nr. Kingston, Surrey, Eng., p. 
3.850. 

Newmarket, /. and racing centre. Cainbridgesh., 
Eng., famous heatli, p. 19.865; also t. in York ca. 
Ontario, Can., p. 9.860. 

New Mexico, terr. of U.S A., N. of the Mexican 
Repiib., aiKi S of Colorado st.. area 122,580 sq lu.. 
traversed by the Rocky Mtns., p. 337,301, chiefly o* 
Mexican descent; mineral, horticuUl., and agr 
mdustries flourish, and stock-raisuig also; ca|>. 
Santa F6. 

New Mills, industrl t Derbysh , Eng., p. 8.99a 

Newmilns, mttg. (mustm and lace curtams) t, nt. 
Kihnarnock, Ayrsh., Scotl., p. 4,806. Ip. 1,510, 

Newnham, on K. Severn, Gloucestersh.. Eng. 

New Norfolk, /. Tasmania, nr. Hobart, fruit-growiug 
p. (dist.) 5,147. 

New Orleans, e. and pt. on R. Mississippi, cap. of 
Louisana, U.S. A., tlie great cotton in.irt of America 
and a busy coiniiil. and inftg. centre, p. 340,564. 

New Philadelphia, c. on Tuscarawas IL, Ohio, 
U.S A., mipt. ry. and canal centre, p. 7,948. 

New Plymouth, spt. on W. cst. N. Isl.. New Zealand, 
cap Taranaki dist., p, 4,873 

Newport, c. CampliclL co., Kentucky, U.S. A., on Ohio 
R., a residl. sub. of Cincinnati, with impt. local 
indubtr, p. 30.500; also c. Rhode Isl., U.S. A., on 
Narragansett R., fashionable seaside rest., perm, p 
27,490. 

Newport, Isle of Wight, ter. and cap. of isl. on 
Medina R. (includ. in co. Hants.), Eng.. P- n.iSS. 

Newport, Mon., t. on R. Usk, co. M., Eng., shipoklg. 
aiui manuf. : also consid. : ' ' 


^>ing tr., p. 83,700. 


Newport*<m>Tay, 

Nev^it Pagnell 
Newport (Suop), 


ill, mkt. t Bucks. Eng., p. 4.339- 
),nikt./. Shropshire; Eng., xi m, S.W 
Sa [17 HI. long, cap. Nassau (g.w.) 


Sta ford, p, 3.250. [17 hi. long, cap. Nassau (g.w.) 

New Prondmee, is/, or the Bahama gip.. W, Indies, 

Newquay, wo/. //. on cst. of Cornwall, Eng., 14 N. of 
Truro, p. 4,415. fp. 1,191. 

New Quay, cst. t. nr. Aberaeron. Cardigansh., Wales,. 

New Richmond, t. in Oiiio. U.S. A., on O. R.. som. 
from Cincuinati, p. 3.163. [Islington, London, Eng. 

New River, artificial aqueduct, 36 111. long, Herts, to 

New Rocheue, c, Westchester co., New York, U.S.A., 
on Long Isl. Sound, residtl., p. 98,807. 

New Romney, t. nr. Hythe, Kent, Eng. ; one of the 
Ciiuiue Ports, p. 1,333. [p. 5,912. 

New Ross, mkt. t. on R. Barrow, co, Wexford, Ireld., 

Newry, t. at hd. of Carlingford Lougli, co. Down, 
Irela., p. xt,9s6. 

New Siberia, atvA. off the Arctic cst. of Siberia; 
area to,ooo sq. m., climate very severe. 

New South wales, oldest st. of Australian Common- 
wealth, betwn. tho Pacific cst. and S. Australia,, 
having Queensland on the N. and Victoria on the S. ^ 
area, 3xz,ci98 sq. m., p. x, 648,312 ; fertile cst. dists... 
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paatoial and ai;r., much mini wealth in the table 
hndaand mountnous. exiMuiaea, cap. Sydney (y.w.). 

Newstead, t. in Victoria, Bo m. N.W. of Melbourne; 
Newstead Priory, Notta, En^., nr. Mansfield, once 
the home of Lord Byron, the p>ont. 

Newatraltsvllle, vt'A Perry co., Ohio, U.S. A., p. 3,464. 

Newtoa, mftg e. on Charles R., Middlesex co.. Mass.* 
U.S. A., p. 35.400 : Also c. in agr. dist. Harvey co., 
Kansas, U.SrA., p. 7,408; also c. in Jasper co., Iowa, 
U.S. A., p. 4, 894; also t. in New Jersey, U.S. A., cap. 
Sussex CO., p. 4,19a. [p. (dist.) iryra. 

Newtoa Abbot, mkt. t. on R. Teiun, Devon, En^., 

Newton Heath, industrl. dtst, N.E. Manchester, 
Lancash., Enu., p. 4i.ir7. 

Newton-ln-Mucerfleld, orNewton'le-WillowSinifts. 
t. 15 m. E. of Liverpool, l.ancs., Hngr., p. 18,462. 

Newtonmore, /to*. Invemess-sh., Scotl., on K. Spey, 

Newton-Stewart, burgh on R. Cree, Wigtownsh . 
ScotL, p. a, 061. 

Newtown-npon-Ayr, t. subn. to Ayr, Scotl., p. 6,8x4. 

Newtown, mkt. t. on R. Severn, Monteonierysh., 
Wales, p. 5,939; also S.W. sub. Sydney, N.S.W., 
p. 98,010 : also t. nr. Hob.vt, Tasmania, p. 1,948. 

Newtownarda, mkt. and industrial t. co. Down, Ireld., 
nr. Belfast, p. 9,340. [Ireld., n, 1,010. 

Newtown Stewart, mkt. /. on R. Moume, co. Tyrone. 

Mew Ulm, c. in Brown co., Minnesota.U.S. A., ; founded 
1854. destroyed by Indians 1869, since relanlt, p. 6,228. 

New Westminster, t. on Fraser R.. Brit. Columbia; 
former cap. of coL, p. 14,000. 

New Wbatcomb, e. on Bellinuliatn B., Put;et Sound, 
Washin^on, U.S.A. ; sawoimls, timlier tr., p. 8,211. 

New York, one of oriffiiial States, U.S. A., touclim;^ 
Canada on the N., and rcachingf the Atlantic on the S.. 
with Niagara and L. Erie on the W., anti Connecticut, 
Mass., and Vermont on the E.; Includg. Longisl and 
Ctaten Jsl.,thc “Empire State,” as it is sometimes 
styled. New York has a total land Area of 47.620 sq. 
in., and a p. exceeding 9.500,000, Doing at once the 
most populous and industnally import, of the States; 
its soil IS fertile and viiricd in character, and there 
are many L.'s and K.'s, while the Adirondack and 
CatskiU mtns fuitiish extensive upland regions; 
Albany is the State cap. 7/.). 

Mew York C., largest c. in N.Y. State and the Western 
Hemisphere, comic ‘rcl. nirtrop. of the U.S. A.; 
originally foundev t, Dutch Settlers at New Amstcr 
dam at the S. extremity of Manhattan IsL (^.v.), it 
has grown to embrace a total ofticl area of 305 sq. ra., 
with a p.,at the census of 19x0, of nearly 4,800.000; 
connected by bridge over the East R. with Brooklyn ; 
that city was included in the con.sohdatn. of 1898 of 
New York , while the gt. communities in New Jersey 
State of Jersey City, Hoboken, Newark, dec., gotc- 
tically belong to the gigantic commercial aggregatn. 
of the American business cap., so that over 1.000,000 
more petbons than those coinimscd in the New York 
census retn. referred to lived Just across the Hudson 
R and within 20 m. of the City Hall ; the bldgs, and 
pub. iiistns of New York are on a fitting scale with 
Its colossal importance. 

New ZeoJand, Brit. Colonial irA, grp. in the S. Pacific 
E. of 5 .-E. Australia and Tasmania, Just over i.aoo m. 
from Sydney, N.S.W. ; it consists of the two main 
ibis. N. and S. (collective area 102,993 sq. m.), Stewart 
Isl (6ai sq. m ). the Auckloiids, and some sm. islets 
to the S. with the Kermadecs on the N., giving in all 
an area of 104,471 sq. m. ; the isls. are mountainous 
(with active volcanoes), and contain numerous L.’s, 
thermal springs, and g^sers ; the .sceneiy beliw as 
diverse as beautiful,and the climategeneraflplieafthy, 
p. z,oai,o66(excliisiveof 46,500 Maones) ;‘cap. Welling- 
ton. tlian wh. t. Auckland, Christchurch and Dunedin 
(all of wh. see) have larger p.: chf. exports, wool, grain, 
flour, meat (refhgeratM and pre(s«^ed), leather. &c. 

Nezla. Nezhln, or Nejin, indfustrl. t. on K, Oster, in 
the Russ, govt of Tchemigov; formerly of consid. 
conimcL Iniportco., p. 46,840. 

Mgunl, reedy .rawm/ in Brit. S. Centl. Africa, fannerly 
a L., 50 m. long, 3,700 ft. above sea ; discovd. (i&ki) 
by Dr. Livingstone. 

Mg«a-Hoelt inland /rsv. China, along the lower Yang- 
Ue-Kiang R. ; area 34,000 sq. m.. p. 90,000,000; cap. 
Ngan-King, in green tt-a growing dist. 


Nha-Trasisr, sH. on cst. of Cochin China, souietimcs 
called Kanh-hna; fine harbour, p. A 146. 

Nhlll, /. Victoria, L.owan co., in faring, dist.jpw 3 , 404 < 

Niagiua, R. forming iiart of bndy. oetwn. Can. and 
U S. A. : flows 35 >n. from L. Erie to L. Ontario ; has 
rapids and the Ginous fitlls (ifo ft.). Niagara falls is 
the name of a town on the Ontario bank of N. R. 
opp. tlie cataract; two wonderful bridges, p. 4*4x6: 
also of c. on American side of the R.. extetidg. along 
the summit of cliff for 3 miles, p. 30.445- 

Nlamt80,r. In Moldavia. Roumanla, p. pndustri.) 8.^30. 

Nias, isL (Dutch) W. of Sumatra, ^ m. long. 

Nicaxagu^ Centl. Amer.can repub. S. of Honduns , 
reachuig from Pacificto Caribbean S. on<the Atlantic ; 
area 49.000 sq. ni., p. 6uo.ooo; produce; coffee, 
bananas. India-rubber, sugar, timber; cattle-rearing 
is pursued extensively, and there is some niinera) 
wealth. Managua is the cap. [Leon (the largest r ) 
the old cap.] L. Nicaragua (in the S. part of the 
repub.) is ttm. long by 49 ni. wide at the broadesr 
point and drains by the San Juan R. to the Caribbear 
S. The great scheme of titilismg the waterway of 
the L. and R. in the forniutn. of \ canal uniting the 
two oceans first received constructive attention »r. 
1889. L Apennines, p. 15,110. 

Nicastro, mftg. t. in Catanzaro urov., Italy, W. of the 

Nice, spt. e. and Riviera, health rest, on the 
Mediterranean, France at the foot of the Alps , 
beautiful climate and surroundings, joins the ancimt 
t. of Cimiez. Ceded to France in i860 by Sardinia ' 
fruit and flower exports, perfume manuf., p. 141.694. 

Nicobar Isis., Brit grp. in Bay of Bengal. Wtwn. the 
Andamans and Sumatra; itotal area 63s sq in 
p. 6, Boo. 

Nlco^li, fort. t. on R. Danube, Bulgaria; Turkish 
fleet destroyed here 1899. t. capturra by Kussns. 
>*77. P- 5 * 4 t) 8 . 

Nicosia, e. Sicily, prov. Catania ; mftg., p. 16,110 ; also 
name of cap. of Cyiwus (lormerly called LefkosJa, 
and more anciently Ledra) ; fortified, mosques, liand 
weavg. in silk and cotton ; p. >5,000 (about two-fifths 
Moslems). [p. 7,827. 

Nicotera, spe, nr. Keggi, Calabria, Italy ; gd. tr., 

Niepya,/, on penin., ofN., N. Bay, Costa Rica, Pacific 
cst., p. 11,200, [Pruss., p 5.876. 

Mied^ad, i. (industrl.) nr. Frankfort-on-the-Msme. 

Niederwald, htli opp Bmgeii-on-the-Rhine. Pruss , 
a sput of tile Taunus , n.it moiiuint. commemoi atg 
Gernin triumph over France, 1870-1871, and the 
formstn of the G. Empire. 

Neider Wesel, or Neizel, fort. /. below Diisseldorf, 01 
R. Rhine, Pruss., p. 29,485. 

Niemen, or Memel, K of E. Pruss. and Russ., 1 
in K. govt, of Minsk and flowg. 500 m. to tlir 
Kurisenes Half, go m. N.E. Konti^berg. 

Niemes, t. nr. Buntzlau, Bohemia, on R. Polzen, 
cloth, linen, bentwood furniture, and vinegar inanuf. 
p. 5,^ lindustrL, p. 8,23^. 

Nienburg, f. on R. Weser, nr. Ilanover, Pruss ; 

Nie^hin. mftg i. Chemikov govt., Russ. ; p. 61.282. 

Nieuwpoort, fort. t. nr. Ostend. Belgium, p. 3.829. 

Nieuwport, fort. e. nr. Rotterdam, HolUnd, p. 4 isD. 

Neiuwveld, iiitn. range nr. Koggcveld, Cape Col., 
Brit. S. Africa; highest pt. 7,300 ft. 

Nlevre, centL dep. France ; traversed by Morvair 
Mtns. ; area 2,659 sq. m., agr., grape growing, 
minerals ; p. (decreasg.), 319,500; cap. Nevera (y v ). 

Nigdeh, t. in Asia Mmor, Koiiia, vilayet ; many 
lienutiful bldgs. ; p. ao,ooo. 

Niger, gt. R. West Africa : rises nr. the sea 
in the outer mtn. zone of W. Af. as the R. 
Tembi and sweeps round by Timbuktu to a delta in 
the G. of Guinea on a circuitous course of 9,600 m., 
reccivg. its gt. trib., the R. Benue, abt. 950 m. from 
its mouth. 

Nigeria, Brit. Rrotecterate in W. Africa occupying 
the lower basin of K. Niger, with the regn. adjng. up 
to Lake Chad; divided admmistrativdy into N. 
and S. Nigeria ; total area over 390,000 sq. m.. p. 
(est.) 95,000.000; chiefly Hausas. Industrious and 
gd. tnders. Cap. Wiimu ; former cap. Solcoto ; 
ch. I*.. Kano, the gt. emporium for the Central 
Soudan, with a daily mkt. attendance of 30,000. 

NUgataMSee Neo-e-gaU). 
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t. In Almeria prov., Spain, in fertile fruit, nuts, 
and grain growg. dist. ; manuf. fine porcelain!; 
m. X3.I46. [industri. p. 7*647. 

IflPnnrk, t. nr. Arnhem, Gelderland, nolfand : 
'-Novgorod, of Middle Russia, intersected 
R.’s Volga and Oka; area 10.797 sq. m. Soil 
vefly blacTc earth ; afn., shipping, minerals, 
lanuiac., p. aht. a mills. Cap. N.-N., t at confl. of 

R. ’s V. and O.. gt. commercl. centre p. too, 000 
(more than doume at the famous annual fair). 
Merchandise to the value of 35.000,000 sterling has 
been sold at one fair ; but the railways are causing 
its decline. 

Nihiilngbilak, t. In the Ural range, govt. Penn, 
Russ. ; thriving indust. ; p. 51.000. 

Nikolaevsk, /. on R. Amur, Primorsk govt., Asiatic 
Russ. ; p. 6.s3a 

Nfcalaiev, fort. /. nr. Kherson, at hd. of est. R. Bugg, 
Russ. ; chf port of the Russian Black Sea fleet. ; 
admiralty yards and mchy. works : p. 110.246. 
Nikolaburg, or Nlkulow, t. at foot of Polau mtns., 

S. Moravia ; grape growg. and cloth manuf. ; 

jp. B,ooq. ^vt., Russia: p. 10,834. 

lukopol, industrl. /. on R. J^cipcr, Yekaterinusl.*v 
Nlbunbur, /. in Madras Pres., Brit. India ; impt. tr. ; 

JB. 13,400. 

Nle, the longest R. in Africa (see Bahrel-Ablad— 
White Nile-and Bahr-el-Azrek-Blue Nile) flows 
through a longer stretch of basin (over 2.450 m. in a 
direct line) than any other R. in the world, and 
along all its windings measures over 4,000 m., falling 
short only of the extent claimed for the Mississippi, 
fflee also under Atbara.) 

Nllea, e. and rv. centre Trumble co., Ohio. U.S. A., on 
Ae Mahoning R. ; p. 9,084; also e, Berrien co.. 
Michigan, U.S. A., on St. Joseph R. : iiidu.strl p 6.249. 
NMglri,. sml. nat. st. Orissa, India, nr. cst. of B. of 
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NiUi. R. of S.W. Scotl (71 m.). flows to Solway F., S. 
of Dumfries ; Nithsdale is a beautiful valley along R. 
bank. 

Nlue-Fekal, or Savage Ial.| coral (X4m. long, 10 
m. wide) in S. Pacific, under Brit protectn., grows 
cocoa>nuts, yams, and bananas, p. 4,050. 

Nlutchwang. /. Manchuria. (See Newchang.) 

Nivellea, /. in Braliant prov., Belgium, rlwy. work* 
shops, veg. pchmt. manuf., p. ia,iao. 

Niverxuds, old prov. of France, now forming Ni^vre 
prov. and part of Cher. 

Nlzdorf, industrl. t. nr. Leitmeritz, Bohemia, p. T.x'is. 

Niaampntam, i. and spi. Kistna dist . Madras, India, 

Nizam’s Domlniona. (See Haidarabad.) Tp. 4,860. 

Nizhni Novgorod. (See Nijni-Novgorod.) [p. 7,xso. 

Nizza Monierato, industrl. t. nr. ATessandria. Italy, 

Noakhali, dtst. Chhittagoiig div.. Bengal, India ; area 
z.645sq. in., grows nee and areca-nuts; p. x,zso,ooo; 
cap. N. (or Sudharaiii), t, p. 5.50a 

NoalCi r. nr. Padua, Italy : industrl. ; p. 5,xia 

KoUesville, f. Hamilton ro., Indiana, U.S A., p. 5,180. 

Nocera Inferiore, t. nr. Naples, prov. Salerno, Italy, 
theanc. Nucerta Alfaterna, p. x6.88o ; Nocera Umbria, 
cathedral c. Perugia prov., Italy, anc. Nuceru 
Camellaria, p. 7,149 

Noel, industrl t. prov. Bari, Italy, p. xx,4y5. 

Nogent-le-Rotrou, r. on R. Hutine, Eure-et-Loire 
dep., France ; castle ;p. 8,^. Nogent-sur-Mame.vil 
suburban to Pans, 3 m. E of the fortifications, p. 
X0.140. Nogent>sur>Scine, t. nr. Troyes, dep. Aube, 
France, p. 4.3*8. 

Noia, or Noia, industrl. f. in prov. Bari, Italy : p. 8,137. 

Nola, f. nr. Naples, prov. Caserta, Italy ; was an anc. 
c. of Campania, noted foi- its vases, taken by the 


_ _ J; p. 50 300. 

Nflgln Hills, Neelgherries. or Blue Mountains: 
range in Madras, S. India (alt. 6,500 It.) giving name 
to an. dist. of the Presidency ; area 957 sq. m., 

B zi8,4oa Coffee, tea, and cinchona grown ; cap. 
takainund. 

Nlmach, t. Gwalior, Cent!. India. (See Neemuch.) 
Nimar, dtrf, Narbuda dfv., Centl. Prov., Bnt. India, 
area 3,357 sq. m , p. 345,368 ; admin, hdqrs., Khandwa, 
with cotton factories. ip. 5.S94. 

Nimbiurgi f* on R. Elbe, Bohemia, nr. Prague, industrl, 
Nlmeguen, fortfd t. on R. Waal, nr. Anihem, Holland, 
mftg. ale, Pniss. blue, pottery, cigars; woods and 
beautiful scenery, p, 44,000 

Ntm^ or Nismes, t. in Card dep., France, Roman 
antiquities, educatl instns., silk manuf., wine trade, 
p. 8az4o. 

Nineveh, celebrated c. of Assyria, stood on the E. 

bank of the upper R. Tigri!, opp. the mod. Mosul 
Ning Po, treaty pt in Chekiang prov., China, 100 m. 

from Shanghai, pnn. expts., cotton and tea, p. 355.000. 
Ninove, t. on R. Dender, nr. Ghent, Belgium, inclustrl., 
p. 7.x^ fsq. ni.. p. 2,849. 

NiO{ Greek isl. nr. Naxos, in the Cyclades, area 20 
Niobrara, R. trib. of R. Missouri, flows 450 m. from 
Wyoming to Nebraska. U.S. A. 

Nfort, t. . aep. Deux-Livres, France, noted for its 
onions and glove mniuif., p. 31,146. [xo,46o. 

IttMnl, t. in Belgium dist., Bombay Pres., India, p. 
Niphon, or Nlpon, native name of Japan, applied often 
(but wrongly) to Hondo, the princ. isl of the 
Mikado's Empire. 

Niniaroin. t. m Thunder Bav dist.. Ontario, ^n.^m. 

2 to Lake Superior. 

., Ontario, Can., midway betwn, Ottawa 
R. andX. Huron. 50 m. long, 35 m. wide. 

Nlppea, /. bi Pruss., subn. to Cologne, p 5.846. 
Niaoeml, t. nr. Caltanisetta, Sicily, industrl, p. X3.463. 
Niach, or Niah, /. on R. Nishava, Servia, prosperous 
and picturesquely situated, p. xi,w. 

NIabapur, prev. N. Khorassan, Persia, grows grain 
and cotton, and contains famous turquoise mines, p. 
140/N10; cap. N.. c. with gd. fruit tr., p. 15.000; 
niosqua with tomb of Omar Khayydm. 
Niaaer-Vnnd^A., Norway (30 m. long) drained to 


Romans 313 B C. ; p. 14.495- 
No Man's Land, former nirine of Griqualand H. (p.v.) ; 
also sm. isl. 3111. S.W. of Martha’s Vmeyard, Mass., 


U.S.A. 

Nombre-de-Dios, t. nr. Durango, Mexico, U.S. A. ; 
good tr. ; p. 6,424. 

Norcia, t. prov. Perugia, Umbria, Italy; old walls, 
cathedral ; famous for pork and terra cotta : p 5,808. 

Nord, N. dep. France, on Belgian frontier and N. Sea , 
area 2,379 sq m., ]>. (increasing) 1,901,560; agr. 
flourishg., mining and textile manu^., cap. ). 

Nord Cap, or North Cape, most N. point Europe, on 
isl. MarcrO, Norway. 

Norclen, W. sub. (mftg.) Rochdale, Lancs. Hng. ; p. 
6,338; also t. Hanover, Pruss., nr. Emdcn and the 
N. Sea ; gin distilling, yeast factory ; u. 7,500. The 
port of Norden is Norddeich, 4 m N.W. 

Norderney, one of the Frisian Isis., Hanover, pop. 
German seaside resort, p. 4.480; 35,000 summer 
visitors annually. [manui, cathedral ; p 38,^96. 

Nordhausen, t. in Hartz Mtns., Saxony ; chemical 

Nordheim, t. nr. Gottingen, Hanover ; industrl. ; p. 
7,124. [Norway, opp. North Cape 

Nordkyn, most N. patftt of the European mainland, 

Nordludj or Norrland, territorial dist. of Norway, 
comprising the Lofloden Isis. (g.v.). 

Ndrdlingen, t. nr. Nuremberg, ^varia, on R. Eger; 
former unpenal c. ; carpet factories ; p. 8,439. 

Nore, The, anchorage Thames estuary, Eng. ; also R. 
Irel, trib. (70 m.J of R. Barrow. 

Norfolk, cst. CO. P.. England ; mostly flat and marshy, 
with shallow lake expanses known as the Broads; 
area 8,zi9 sq. ni., p. 490.049. Industries chfly. ^r. ; 
with extensive nshenes from Yarmoutli. Cap. 
Norwich (v.v.). 

No^olk, c. on N. Hrbr., N. co.. Virginia, U S.A. ; 
shppg., gcnl manuf., cnfiree*roastg. ; p. 67,452 ; alsa 
c. on EUchom R., Madison co., Nebraska, U.S, A., 
in farnig. country ; p. 4,120. 

Norfolk Isl., fertile isl. in Pacific. 800 m. E. of N.S.W. ; 
area 13} sq. m. ; formerly a penal settlement ; pines, 
oranges, etc. ; p. i.ooo 

None Alps, mfns. rgn. in Styria, Salzburg, S. Austria, 
and Carinthia, hetwn. valleys of Drave and Danulie. 

Normal, vil. nr. Bloomington, MT.ean co., Illinois, 
U.S. A. ; p. 5.23a [manuf. ; p. 11.480. 

Normanby, t. nr. Middlesbrough, N.R. Yorks; 

Normandy, old French prov. on Eng. Channel, mainly 
agr.; now divided into deps. Manche, Calvados, 
Eure, Seine Infdrieure, ancl part of Ome. Rouen 
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was cap. The Roman Lujrdunensis ; later a 
powerful Dukedom, conquered £ne., 1066-^ 
Normanton, colliery aiid ry. t. W.K. Yorks, Eni^r. • 
p< 15.033 ; also t. on R. Normm. Queensland : p. 
(dist.) 3,465. 1^.563 sg* <n. ; p. 110.4^. Cap. Pitea. 

Norbotten, on Pitea, N dtst. Orlaen, Sweden ; area 
Norrlatowii, on Schuylkill K., Montgomery co., 
Penn., U.S.A.; textile, hosiery, carpets, etc.; p. 



Non^Su£-(See Nordland.)' 

Norsewood, t* nr. Napier, New Zealand; p. 1,640. 

mainly immigrant Norwegians. 

Nort. t. nr. Nantes, dcp. I^ire-Infdrieure, France ; p. 
North Adams, c. on the Honsac K , Berks co.. Mass., 
U.S.A. ; textiles, boots and shoes : )). 2S.2R7. 
Northallerton, mkt. t. in agr. dist. N.K. Yorks, Eng. ; 

nr. Bldeford, Devon, Eng., p. 
also t. on K. Avon, iir. rertli, W. Australia : p. (dist.) 


Northampton, S. Midland ca. Eng. ; area 985 sq. m., 
chfly. agr. ; mine, and m.inuf. (especially boots) : p. 
348,552. Cap. N., t. on K. Non, nietrop. of Bnt. 
DMt*nikg. ind. ; p. 90.076. 

Northampton, c. on the Connecticut R., Hampsh. co.. 
Mass., U..S.A. : collegiate and inftg. : p. 22,149. 

North A*'-*over, t. nr. Boston, Mass., U.S.A. ; p. x.840. 

North A iehoro*,/. in Bristol co.. Mass., U.S.A.; 
Jewellery manuf. ; n, 7,740. 

North Australia, aist. or terr. N. of S. Australia, 
washed by Timor S., Arafura S , andG. of Carpen- 
taria. [4,948. 

North Baltimore, vtl. Ohio, U.S.A., Wood co. : p. 

North Berwick, t. on F. of Forth, Haddingtonsh., 
Scotl. ; p. 3,247. 

North Bierley, mflg. and ironwks. /. nr. Bradford, 
W.R. Yorks., Engl., p. (sub. dist , includg. Wyke), 
22,130. 

North Brabant, frov. in S. Holland. (See Brabant.) 

Northbridge, mdustrl. t, nr. Worcester. Mass., U.S.A., 
p. 6,230 I U.S.A.. p. 4.124. 

North Brookfield, mfig. vi/. nr. Worcester, Mass., 

North Cape.HScc Nord Cap.) 

North Carolira, S. Atlantic st of the U.S A , E. of 
Tennessee and S. of Virginia, area 52,250 sq. m., agr., 
cotton growg. and nifrg., toUicco cult, and manuf., p. 
about 2,000,000, neiirly onc-tiurd coloured. Cap. 
Raleigh, chf. port, Wilmingt.m. 

Northcote, t nr, Melbourne, Victoria, fruit-growg. and 
pastonl di^t., p 8,124 

North Dakot^ N W. st of U.S A., mainly rolling 
prairie, agr. and mini., area 70,795 sq. in., p. 350,150 
Cap. Bismarck. 


North Danville, t. in Caledonia co , Vermont, U.S A., 
p. 4,840 ; also vil. in Rockingliam co.,New Hampshire, 
U.S.A., p. 3.063. [I'acific and Atlantic. 

North East Passage, N. nt. Europe and Asia, betwn. 
Northeiin, industrl. t. on R. Kuhine, Hanover, Pmss., 

NMth^id, 'i/i/ on Cannon K., Minnesota, 

Northfleet, shipbldg. t. on K. Thames, Engl., adjng. 

Gravesend, p. 14.184. [and Nebraslra, U.S.A. 

North Fork of Platte R. (800 m.). Colorado, Wyomuig, 
North Holland, /rw. of the Nt.inerlands.on Zuyder 
Zee, and N.S., urea 1,069 sq. m., p. 900,120 Cap. 
Amsterdam (^. v.). 

North Kingston, t, Rhode Isl., U.S.A.. p. 6.281. 
North Knoxvil'e, t. Teiuiessee, U.S.A., p. 3,488. 
North Manchester, t. Indiana, U.S.A., on Eel R., 
Wabash co., p, 4,021. [R. Mole, p. 1,620. 

North Molton, t. N. Devon, Eng., nr. S. Molton, on 
Northop, est. ;>ar. Flintsh., Wales, p. 5.864- [4.896. 

Nonhowram, t. nr Halifax, W K. Yorks, mitg.. p. 
North Plainfield, dor. Somerset co.. New Jersey, 
U.S A . p. 5.849. 

North Platte, e, Nebraska. U.S.A., on Platte R., Lin- 


coln co.. p. 4.734. 

North Providence, t. Rhode Isl., U.S.A., p. 3,888 ; also 
isl. of the Bahamaa-fSee Nassau.) 

North Sea, or Germ. Ocn., arm of the Atlantic, H. of 
Gt Brit., W. of Norway, Sweden, and N. Germ., and 


N. of Holland, Belgium, and France, length 6oe m., 
width 400 m. 

North Shields, mkt. t. Northumberld., Eng., s Tyne 
port and part of the borough of Tynemouth (g.v.). 
North Smithfleld, t. Rhode Isl., U.S.A.. p. 4.^ 
North Somerset, isi. Arctic America, N. of Boothia, 
also suburb of ^dney, N.S.W., p. 39,270. and E. of 
Prince of Wales fsl. [5.846. 

North Sydney, spt Cape Breton Isl., Nova Scotu^ p. 
North Tarrytown, vi/. New York, U.S. A., p. 5,493^ 
North Tonawanda, c. Niagara co.. New York, U.S. A., 
inftg., p. ra,26i. [and S. of Harris, 18 m. long. 

North iJist, ir/. of the Outer Hebrides., W. of Skye, 
Northumberland, N. maritinip co. Eng., on border of 
Scotl., area 2.015 pastoral, miiig. and manr^ 

with shipbldg. on Tyneside, p. 697,014; cap. New- 
castle-oii-Tyne (7 v ) [U. S..^, P..4.74A 

Northumberland, dor. on Susquehanna R., Penn., 
Northumberland Jsla., off R. cst. Australia. 
Northumberland Straits, separates Prince Edwaid 
Isl. from Nova Scoti.. and New iiriinswick. 

North Vernon, c. Indiana, U.S.A., Jennings co., p. 

4.870. [p* ^wa. 

North Walsham, mkt. A nr. Aytsbam. Norfolk. Efw.. 
North West Passage, betwn. Atlantic and PaeiK, 
on N. cst. of Ainc‘rica 

North-West Frontier Province of India, area t 3 >V 
sq. m., n. over 2,000, ojo,oou : cap. Pesliawur (f'.v.^ 
North-Westeni Provinces and Oudh, former name 
ol what is now officially styled the United Provtnaes 
of Agra and Oudh, Bnt. India, total area iia.6m 
sq. tn., p, 48,500,000; includes the dtvs. of Meevul, 
Agia. Gorakpur, Kiimaun, Rohilkhand, Allaiiabad, 
Benares, Lucknow, and Fyzabad, also tbe nat. sts. of 
Kain|itir and Garwhal in the Himalayas, all of wli. see. 
North-West Territories of Canada, the tracts of 
Brit. N. Amenca, N.W. of the older part the 
Canadian Dominion, incldg. the Alberta, Assiniheia, 
Athabasc.1. Franklin, Keewatin, Mackenzie, Saskat- 
chewan, and Ungava, rearranged and organised n 
1004 as tlie two pruvmces of Alberta and Saskab 
efiewan (all of wh. seel. Area 2.553,337 so. m., p. 220,0^ 
(includg. 27,000 Indians) (salt mine di$t., p. 18.151, 
Northwich, mkt t. nr. Warrington, Cheshire, Eng , 
North Woolwich, t. on K. liiaines, Essex. Eng, 
manuf., p. 7.480. 

Norton, /»ar. iir. Sheffield, Derbysh., Eng,, p. 3.9*9* 
Norton un-the-Moors, /wr. nr. Uurslem, Stalfe, Eng,, 

Norton'^uud , inlet W. cst Alaska, Behring S., 2cwm 
Norwalk, t. on Long Isl. Sound, Fatrficlcf co., Con- 
necticut, U.S.A., good harbr , flourishg. manuf., p. 
21.163 : also bor. Huron co , Oliio, U.S.A., mftg^. 
centre of farming dist., p. 7,106. 

Norway, of N. Europe, W. sectn. of Scandina- 

vian pemn . area 124.411 sq- m., p. 2,246,238, nitnous. 
with cst. broken by many fiords ; cap. Christuinia 

Norwich, c on R Wensum, Norfolk, Eng., cathedra' 
ruined castle, manuf., p. 121,493 : also vil. on Chenang*. 
R., New York, U S.A., In dairying regn., p. 
also c. E. London co., Connecticut, U.S.A., paper 
and tcxr’l*' factories, p 21,460. 

Norwood, S. fud/t. div. LainbeUi, Surrey. Eng., mainly 
resultl. for l.nndoii workers and *bus-incn, |i. 62.296 
also vil. Hciinilton co.. Ohio, IT.S A., subii. to Con- 
necticut, i>. 7.460 ; also S E. sub. Adelaide, S 
Australia. [p. 35.483. 

Nosari, A m Baroda, BomE'W, India, nr. Surat, mftg., 
NossJ Bd, French ts/, col. off N.W. cst. Madagascar, 
area 130 sq. m., volcanic : coffee, sesame, suw, 
tobacco, p. 10.420: cap. Hellville. [p. 23,865 

Note, A nr. Syracuse, Sicily, cathedral, w'ine, mftg 
Nottingham, midld co . Eng., area 824 sq- m.. mainly 
pa.storal and woodld., p. 604,077; cap. Nottingham 
G. on R. Trent, centre of Eng. lace indu-sti^R.C 
cathedl., fine bldgs., castle, mu.seum, gt. nut. sq., 

Notti'^%|ilL sul*n dist. W. London, Eng., p. 48,604. 
Noum^ or Port de Franoa, cap. New Caledonia 
p. 10.826. [K. Meuse, foundries, p. 9,126 

Nouzon, (. nr. M6zi6res, Ardennes dm., France, on 
Novara, Alpine ^rou., N. Italy, in Piedmont, aien 
2,553 SQ. in., cap. N.. mftg. t. nr. Milan, p. 50,160. 
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ffcWK SnmUM. maririnm 4rOV.. flaniiriM ano SX.OdB 

•q. m., mainly fertile uplands and rich valleys, but 
irith mtna. aioiiK the cst.. nr. B. uf Fundy : much 
mineiBl wealth, and very vaL dsheiies. p. 464^600; 
cap. Halifax. 

Nova 2^mbl«i, two la»e uninhabited itlj. in Arctic 
Ooeai^ included in Kussn. govt. Arcliangel, totel 


VM sq. III. 

Noveldo, /. 00 K. Vinalopdf Alicante prov., Spain ; 
wine-growing dist., salhie and sulphurous spnngs, 
p. xo,ii6. 

Novgorod, gvvA N. Russia, adjng. St. Petersburg, 
area 47.836 sq. ip., agr. and mftg., p. 1.300,000; cap. 
Veliki Novgorod, c. on K. Volkov, nr. Lake Ilmen, 
did cathedr, p. 97,460. 

Novi. /. nr. Medina, Italy, mftg., p. 7,081. 

Novibozor, or Veni-Bazar, /. on K. K.ibhka. Bosnia, 
occupd. by Austria. 1879, p. 12,000. 

Novlgrad, a//, nr. Fiuine, llungnry, 1). 6,936 

NoviXigui^ 4. nr. Genoa, prov. AiesiAndria. Italy, 
noted for silk znaimf., p. 14,620. 

Novo Atezandrovsk, /. govt. Kovno, Russ., nr. 
Dilnaburg, p. 7.140. 

Novo Geor^vzk, industrl. /. nr. the Dnieiier, 
Kherson govt., Russia, p. 8.496. 

Novograd-Volhynsk, /. on Slucli K.. Volhynia, Russ., 
iron and soap wks.. busy Ours. p. 18,608. 

Novogrodek, nr. Grodiia. govt. Minsk, Russ., mftg., 
jp. 13.8^* Lp« 18.8^ 

Novn Oosen, indui^trL A govt. Samara, Russ., 

Novokhopersk, /. nr. Veroneszh. Russ., mftg.. 

NovoU, A in prov. Lecce, Italy, p. 5.820. (p. 8.980. 

Novomlrgorod, A (iortfd.). Kherson govt. Russ., 
p. 4t6a4« finoblav govt.. Russ., p. 20.640. 

Novomoskovsk, A (mftg.) on K. Samara, Yekater- 

Novo Redondo, s//. Portug. W. Africa, p. 6.146. 

Novo Roaaiyak, on N.li. cst. Black S., Caucasia, 
Rusfc. £t. grain exjwrt. p. 18,688. ^[18.883. 

Novo Sibkov, A Tchemigov govt.. Russ., gd. tr., p. 

Novouzenzk, /, on Uzen R., Samara govt., Russ., 
fortified Impt. fiurs, p. 15,468. 

Novoo^bkoff, A surrounded by marshes and forest, in 
Chernigov govt., Russ.; tallow, hemp, preserved 
meat ; p. X7,464. 

Nowgong, eAjA Brahmaputra Valley div., Assam, 
India i area 3.258 sq. m., tea-growing; p. 261,000 
(decreasing) ; c. N., t. on Kalaiig R., p. 5,050 ; also 
name of a t. in the nat. st. of Chhatarpur Bundelkhand 
agency, India, with Brit, military cantonment; p. 
8,x9a 


Nosro-Radomak, or Radomsko, A nr. Piotrkdw, 
Russ. Poland ; bent-wood furniture, textile, tanneries, 


etc. ; p. 14,639. 

Nown, A in co. Vincent, N.S.W., p. (dist.) 4.88a 

Nojo, s//. Corunna prov., Spain ; a very old t. with 
lace and linen industries ; p. 9.08^ 

Noyon, A dep. Oise, Fiance; birthpL of Calvin, fine 
cathedl. ; p. 6,420 

NuUa, the anc. Ethiopia, an African country S. of 
Egypt, now included in Egyptian Soudan; ch£ c, 
Khartoum (o.v.) 

Nttble, Jt. and /riv. Chili, bordering on the Argentine; 
area 3,556 sq. m.. p. 174.600; cap. Chilian. 

Nueoea, X. S.W. Texas. U.S.A., flows (400 m.) to 
Corpus Christ! B., G. of Mexico. (4,548. 

Nuevetaa, N. cst, prov. Puerto Principe. Cuba, p. 

Nuevo Leon, s/. Mexico ; area 24.324 sq. m. ; agr. and 
stock-rsg. ; p. 350,480 : cap. Monterey. 

Nukahivn, one m the Marquesas isls. (y.v.). 

Nukba, fort A Transcaucasia, Russ. ; noted for silk 
industiy : p* 90,184. [3.428, 

NumaerKoh, A Victoria, nr. N.S.W. border, ^^(dist.) 

Nun, chf. nith. of R. Niger; also R. (130 m.Ton S. 
frontier of Morocco, wiui t. thereon, nr. C. Nun, gd. 
tr. ; P- 5.140? also R. Manchuria, China, trib. (500m.) 
of the Sungari. [(dist. ) a. 183. 

Nunawading. A on Blackburn Creek, Victoria, p. 

Nuneaton, mkt. A Warwicksh., Eng. ; ribbon nianiu^, 
glazed bricks, sanitary pipes ; p. 37,083. 

Nuahrok, uA (70 m. long) in Bering. S. Alaska. 

Nuoro, A nr. CagUari, Sardinia ; industrl ; p. 7,063. 

NuzembetKi old c. in Middle Franconia, Bavaria, on 
the K. Pei^tz; manuf. wooden toys, clocks, beer, 
pencils, etc.; great hop tr.; castle and manv 


intereatg. bldgs. ; made a free imp. c. in 1219, annexed 
to Bavana, 1816; p. (commune) 339.651. [3.to8. 

Nuriootpo, A nr. Adelaide, S. Australia, p. (dist.) 

Nurtingea, A on R. Necker. Wuitemberg ; p. 6.ia4. 

Nueco, A in Avelino prov., Italy ; manuf. ; p. 5,088. 

Nuaadorff 4w6. of Vienna. Austria, p. 6,483. 

Nutfield, /ar. Surrey, Eng., nr. R^ate, p. 1,869. 

Nuthall, >0r. nr. Nottingiiaiu, Eng., p. 2,143. 

Nuwora Bliya, sa/ia/an'uw, of Ceylon, 6,24a ft. above 
roa-lcvol with Pedrotallagalla mntn. (a,«^ ft. higher) 
behind it, res. p. 5,Qc». [U.S.A., p.^4x6. 

Nyack, viV. on R. Hudson, Rockland co., New Yorlc, 

Nwanza.— (See Albert Nyonza, Albert Bdwoid 
Nyanza, and Victoria Nyanza.) 

Nyas^ or Nyassa, L of Centl Africa. 1,500 ft. above 
sea-level, area xr.ooosq. in. 

Nyaaaland Protectorate, British Centl. Africa, on 
Lake N'yaiA ; area 44.000 sq. 111. : p. 948,276. 

Nyborg, fort. A on isl. of Funon. £tenin.irk, p. 5,609. 

Nyir Bathor, A nr. Debreezin, Hungary, p. 4.540. 

Nyireghyhaza, mftg. A in Hungary, 29 ni. N. of 
IX’bit’czin, p. 32,41a 

Nykerk, A in Gelderland, Holland ; industl. ; p. 7,640. 

Nykiobing, r/A Denmark, ru. Marilto, on m. of 
Falster ; exporL«s butter and bacon ; p. 7,894. 

Nykjdbin^, r/A Sweden, at hd. of inlet on co.i<;t, 98 m. 
S.W. ut Stockhobn ; engineerg. and shipbUlg., timber 
tr. : p. 8.247- [P- 240.698 ; cap. Helsingfors. 

Nyland, /rw FmUnd. on G. of F. ; area 4.586 sq- m. ; 

Nymogee, A in MoufAmba. copper-nilng. dist. N.S.W., 
p.3.47«. [(dist. 14.684. 

Nyngau, A on Bogan R., Gregory co., N S.W., p. 

Nyon, or Nion, A on L. of Geneva, cait. Vaud, 
Switzld.. p. 3.893. 

Nyons, A nr. Avignrm, dep Drome, France p. 3,624 

Nystad, rj»A in guvt. Abo-BjdrnelHirg, Finland, on G. 
of Botliina, p. 3,891 

Nystrom, Mt.. brumunt co , Wyoming, U.S.A. 

Nzobe, A at W. extrem. Congo Free State, Centl. 
Africa, p. R,r4a [Victoria Nyanz.\. 

Nzoia, A’. Equatorial Africa, flowg. (xao in.) to L. 


O 

Oahu, one of the Sandwich Isis., S E. of Kauai ; area 
600 sq. m.. p. 58,586, cap. Honolulu ; also L. (fed by 
glaciers) in Mt. Cook disL, New Zealand (S. Isl.), 
X2 m. long by v) ni. wide. 

Oajao^ or Oaxaca de jaurez, st. on Pacific coast, 
Mexico, area 35,140 sq. m, agr. and mining, p. 
915,200 : cap. O., c. on Rw Verde, alt. 4,Booft., centre 
of cochmeal trade, p 34,136. 

Ookbank, A nr. Adcfaide, S. Australia, p. (dist.) 4.248 ; 
also par. nr. Mid-Calder, E.dinburgh, Scot!., oil 
works. 

Oak BlufTa, summer resort, Edgartown. Martha's Vine- 
yard, Mass , U.S.A. ; famous for its camp meetings. 

Oak ClUT, A Texas, U.S.A., on Trinity R., I^llas co , 
p. 4,869. [2.4 iA 

Ookengatea, A nr. Shrewsbury, Sliropsh., Hug., p. 

Oakham, mkt. a co. Rutland, Eng., p. (civil par.) 3,31a 

Oakhompton.— (See Okehomptam.) 

Oakland, e. on San Francisco H , Cahlornia, U S.A., 
of wliicn it is a favourite residentl. sub., p iso, 174. 

Oakleigh, tov/nshtfi, co. Bourke. nr, Melbourne. 
Victoria, p. (dist.) 1,874. [Chicago c.), p. 7,420. 

Oak Park, wi. Illinois. U.5.A. (now included in 

Ookwortb, mftg. a nr. Keighley, W K. Yorks, Eng., 
ji 4,279. [Dunedin, p 7.124. 

Oamaru, sfit. on E. coast, S. Isl., .\ew Zealand, nr. 

OatlondA eccl. dtst. nr. Chertsey, Surrey, Eng., p. 
2,180; also towHvhfp nr. Hobart, Tasiiiai^ p. x,i&|. 

Oaxaca.HSee Oajaoa.) 

Oban, spe. and buygh on Firth of Lorn, Aigyll^h*. 
SLOtl; fav. wat. pi. and summer resort of Highland 
tourists ; p 6.567. [toum ; linpt. tr. centre. 

Obeid, or El Obeid, A in Kordofan. 2x5 ni. S.W. Khar- 

Oberaip, Alpine /wrr (alt. 6,710 ft.) connecting Ander- 
math with the Voider Rhein V.illey, Switzld. 

Ober-Ammergau, vtl, nr. Municli, Up. Bavaria; 
famous for Us decennial Passion Play, and for ivoiy 
and wooden toys. [p. 5,248. 

Ober-Ehnheim, a nr. Strassburg, Alsace, Germany, 
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Oberhamen, iron-mftg’. /. nr. Cologne, Rhennh Pruss., 
p. 4a>A84: alaoreVL nn Ettenheim, Baden, Germany, 

nateln, t. In Hesie-Nassau, Germany, at 
Junction of Rs. Lahn and Rhine ; old castle, anc. 
walls ; wine tr. and mining ; p. 8,s^. 

Oberland, or Bemeae Obeilaad, picturesque mtnoui. 
region in cant. Bern, Switzld. ; great tounst resort. 

Oberleutenadorf, e. In BrUx dist., Bohemia; colliery 
dist., textile and other manufs. ; p, X3,a86. [4.X23. 

Oberlin, t«V. Lorain co., Ohio, U.S.A. ; college; p. 

Oberpfi^, or Upper Palatinate, Bavarian r/rc/radjng. 
Bohemia; area 3,717 sq. 111., p. 550,463. ctp. Katisbon. 

Oberrad, niBg. t. nr. Fmnkrort-im-thc-Main, Pmss., p. 
6,135. cutting precious stones ; p. x8.7a4. 

Oberatein. t. on R. Nahl, Oldenburg, Pruss. ; famous 

Oberaresel, t. nr. Coblenz, Rhenish Pruss. ; formerly 
free imperial t. with towered walls, and ruined 
castle of SchOnburg, opp. romantic rocks of the 
*' Seven Sisters," p. 2,648. 

Obi, Ob, or Obe, Ji. of W, Siberia, flows from the 
Altai Mtns. to the G. of Obi, length (with its trib. 
the R. Irtish) 2,600 m. ; the G. of O. is an inlet of 
the Arctic O (lenjrth 600 ni ) N. of Siberia. 

Obock, or Obok, 1 French spi. on Tadjura B.. in the 
Red S., with a col, (extending 40 in. inland) opp. the 
extreme S.W. of Arabia. 

Oboyan, /. in Kursk govt.. Russia : industl., p. 8,124. 

Obwalden, half cant, Unterwalden, Switzld. 
area 183 sq. ni. [p. 5,46a 

Ocala, e. Moricla. U.S.A., impt. ry. centre Marion co . 

Onana, anc t. un theO. plateau nr. Araniuez, Toledo 
prov., Spain, centre of ])Ottery industry in wine- 
growing. dist., ruined ca'.tle, p. 6,000 ; also t. in 
Magdalena st., Colnmlila, industl., p. 7.140. 

Occhiobello, t. (mftg.) on R. Po. nr. Rovigo, Italy, 
P- 5 . 0 ^' 

Ocean Grove, t. in New Jersey, U.S.A., seaside rest. 
S. of Long Branch, p 3.126, 

Oceania, or Oceanlca. name given to the islds. of the 
Pneifle ; divided usu.illy into Australasia, Malaysia, 
Polynesia, Melanesia, and Micronesia. 

OebakofT, fort. t. in Odess.i dist., Kherson govt, 
Russia, on a cape of the Black S. ; gt. gram tr., 
p. 12,6X0 

OchiU Hills, Scottish rarm reaching from the Firth 
of Tay to nr. Stirling ; highest iik., Ben Cleugh. 

Ochrida, /. on L. uf O , Albania, Turkey, nr. 
Monastir, p. xx.iSo. The L. of O. (anc. Lacus 
Lychiutis) IB about x8 m. long. [Altainaha. 

Ocmulgee, ^..Georgia, U.S A . trib. (280 m.) on R. 

Oconee, R. Georgia. U.S. A., joins the Ocmulgee go 111. 
W. of Savoiinan (after flowing 250 m.) to form the 
Altani ilia, [industl., p. 4,624. 

Oconomourac, t. nr. Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U..S.A ; 

Oconto, t. on Green Bay, and the O. K.. O. co.. 
Wisconsin, U.S.A. ; manuf. . p. 7.148. 

Ocoslngo, /. nr. Palenque, Chiapas st., S.H. Mexico; 
anc. ruins, p. 11.460. lindustl., p. 8,680. 

Ocumare, t in Bolivar st , Venezuela, nr. Caracas; 

Odawara, cst. t. nr. Tokio, Japan ; fi. t 6,424 ; gt. trade 

Odemialt Turkish /. in Asia .Minor, N.H. of Aidin and 
W. of Smym.i: p. 10,112; flourishg. trade. 

Odenkirchen, mftg. e. in Rhenish Pruss.. nr. Diissel- 
dorf, p. x6,14o. 

Odenae, sM. on fsl. of Fiiiicn, Denmark; anc. c. said 
to have been founded by Odin ; ihrivg. md. and tr., 
p. 4 ». 484 . 

OdenwakL wooden nitn. rrjg^n. of Hes.se, Germy., 
betwn. R.'s Neckar and Mam ; with many romantic 
ruined castles; highest pt., hiU of Katzenbuckel, 
overlooking Hberbach, 2,057 ft. 

Oder, R. Genny., flowing (5A0 m.) from Moravia 
through Silesia, Brandenburg, .'ind Pomerania, past 
Breslau, Frankfort, and Stettin, to the Baltic; the 
Roman Viadus. [Opifcrgiuin ; p. 7,124. 

Odeno, f. nr. Venice, prov. Treviso, Italy ; the anc. 

Odessa, chf. spf. Russia, on Black S. ; gt. grain export ; 
founded 17941 bmnbaided by Euglish and French 

?*nr. Winchester, Hants, Hng., p. 3,0113. 

OedenbuTR, or Soprsay, ryl. free c., Hungary; cap. 
Oedenburg co. ; Aouvidiing tr. ; p; 33,rx». [6,840. 

Oedema, /. nr. Zwickau, Saxony ; woollen manuf. ; p. 


Oels, /. on R. Ouls, nr. Breslau. Prussn. Silesia ; castle ; 

p. 10.840. (carpet manuf. ; p. 14.XS4- 

Oelsaltz, /. on Weisse Elster, nr. Plauen, Saxony ; 
Oelwein, c. and ry. centre, Fayette co.. Iowa, U.S. A., 
p. 7<fB3. [Sweefun, woollens; p. 23.4x6- 

Oerebro, mftg. t. at end of Hjelmar L., Oe men, 
Oesel, tsi. in the Baltic, govt. Livonia, Russ., 45 in. by 
25 m. ; p. 55.460 : chf. t. Arensburg. 

Oestergotland, iiun or prw. of S.lE. Sweden ; Area 
4.267 sq. m. ; p. 270.868. 

(Eta, mfn. in Centrl. Greece, flanked by the pass of 
Tliermopyla; ; the tnodn. Katavothra ; alt. 7,060 ft. 
Offenbach, r. on R. Alain, nr. Frankfort. Hesse, 
Germy. ; fancy leather gds., manuf. ; p. 76,000. 
Offenburg, /. on K. Kmzig, nr. Carlsruhe, Baden; 

cotton and other manuf ; p 15,436. 

Ogden, c of Wrher co , Utah. U.S. A., nr. the Great 
Salt L. ; impt. t and ry. centre ; p. 25.580. 
Ogdensburg, c. and on k St. LawreneV, New York, 
U.S. A., opp. Prescott; good trade: p 13,811. 
Ogeechee, R. Georgia, U.S.A., flows (200 m.) to the 
Atlantic, S. of Savaniiai' [manuf. ; j>. 5,180. 

Oggersneim, e. in the Palatinate, Klienish Bavaria ; 
Oglio, R, Italy; traverseb L. Isee, and Hows (135 m.) 

to the Po. Lmorgansliire, W.ales, p. 21.260. 

Ogmore and Garw, industrl. t. nr. Bridgend, Gia. 
Ogowe, R, of F'rcnch W. Africa (700 in. long), enters 
Atlantic at C. Lopez. 

Ohio, A of America, tiib. of R. Mississippi; formed 
m Penn., U S A. by the junctn. of the Monongaliela 
and Alleghany K^. at PittNiiurg, thc-ncc navigable for 
975 nt. to Cairo iti Kentucky, 1,000 in. from the mth. 
ofihe M. R. 

Ohio, centrl. stale of U.S A , N. of the O. R. and 
S. of L hriu .uul Michigan ; area 41,060 sq. ni ; gt. 
farming and mtig rek;n , p. 4,500,000; cap. Coluinbua ; 
largest cities Cleveland and Cincuuiati. 

Ohlau, t. on R. Oder. Silesia, Pruss., nr. Breslau ; m 
tobacco grovg. and mftg. dist. ; p. 10,462. 

Ohiigs, formerly Merscheid (y.v.). [22,146. 

Ohomum, t. on Kiu-Siu isl , Japan ; active tr., p> 
Ohrdruf, t. adjng. Luiscmhal, Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
Germany; porcelain wrks., p. 6,510. 

Oich, Loch, L, in the Great Glen, inverness-sh., Scotl., 
6 ni. long, I m. wide. |R. ; petrol md., p. 15,100 
Oil City, Vcnai^o co., Penn., U.S. A., on the Allegliany 
Olee, dtp. N. Fr.ince. traversed by K. Oise (187 m , 
tub. of K. .Seine), aiea 2,372 sq. m. ; agr., gdng. and 
manuf., 406.000, cap. Beauvais (y.v ) 

Ok^ R. K uss.. trib. (939 in.) of K. Volga at Nizhni 
Novgorod . t’lso R of Siberia, in the Kussn. govt. 
Irkutsk, mb. Uoo in.) of R. Angora. 

Okosaki, r. nr. C. Ovan, J.»pnn ; mdustrl., p. 16,112. 
Okayama, t. in Hizen prov., Nqxm isl., Japan ; gt. tr , 
.iiui thnvg. iiidiiuf., p. 5r,i<4o. [p, 3.175 

Okehampton, old mkt. i. iir. Tavistock, Devon. Eng., 
Okhotsk, cst. t, in H, Sibena (p. B,x4r), on Sea of U.. 
agt. gulf (1,000 m. by 500 ni.) of the North Pacifle, 
enclosed by the Siberian mainld., Kamscliatka, the 
Kunles Isis.. Yesso, and Saglmlicii Isl. 

Oki, of J.ipanesc Isis., N of prov. Isumo, pnncpl. 

D6go. total area 130 sc], m . p. 64,800 ; cuttle hsliing. 
Oklahoma, State of liie I 7 .h A., incUiding the Indian 
Terr. ui i8ou. area 70.057 m : pr-iirie, plains, and 
mtns., p 1,657.155, inclu-.ive o1 12,000 Red Indians in 
the reservations Chf r‘„ Guthrie (the cap.) and 
Oklahoma City, both of which h.ive a i^d cotton tr. 
Okolona, t. m Miasiasippi, U.S.A., Chickasaw co , 
p. 4 -iatJ- 

Oland, or Oeland, isL on Calmar Sound, E. cst. 
Sweden, area ^ sq. m , p. 30,500. Cht. t. Borg- 
holme, a sea-side resort (y.?/.). 

Olathe, iiiftg. t. on Missouri R., Kansas, U.S.A., nr 
Kansas City, p. 4,826. [nr. Birmiiigh.^ni, p, 3^,240. 
Oldbury, nike. ana industrl t. m Worcestersh., Hag.. 
01 i Castile, former prov. of Spam, N. portion of anct. 
kingdom of Castile, now divided into Santander, 
Soria, Segovia, Logrono. Avila, Valladolid, Falcnciu, 
and Burgos prov.s.. all of which see. 

Oldebroek, tnl. in Gelderland, HaAkuid, nr. Elbutg; 
industrl.. p. 5.126. 

Oldenburg, grand-duchy of (^nnar^, total area 2,479 
sq. m. ; agr., brewing, manuf., shipping, p. 490,146 ; 
cap. O., c on B. Huitte. nr. Bremen; inpL horse 
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Cilr, jRmnd'dacal palace, p. 98,460. Also name of a 
t. in Holstein. Pruss., 30 m. N.E. of Lulieck, n. 3,140. 
OldnmaJ, t. In Ove^ssel, Holland, nr. Dciden; 

nianti£, p. 4.ix4> [anthracite coal refrn.. p. 6,148. 
(Md Foii^, hor. In Lackawanna co.. Penn., tJ.S.A. ; 
Oldham, cotton mftfr. t, on K. Medlocl^ nr. Manchester. 

Lancs, Enff.. p. 147 . 495 * ^33 4 * 

Old Man m Conlatra, tntn. N. Lancs, Eiif'., alt. 
Old Meldnim, v€L in Anerdeeiish., Scotl., p, r.iia 
Old Town, e, on Penobscot R., Maine, U.S.A. ; 

IndustrL, p. 6,088. [reipi., p. 10,473. 

Oleaa, r. on Alleghany R., New York. U.S.A.; oil 
OteKglo,/. in prov. Novara, Italy ; industrl., p. 9,438. 
OlenMC, R. Siberia, flows W. of the Lena. 800 m., to 
Arctic Ocean. [p. 19,410. 

Oloroa, French ist. on B. of Biscay ■ area 59 sq. m., 
Oleopol, t. in Podolia govt., S Russ. ; niftg., p. 6.149^ 
OlEas, cst./. in Parodist., Portugal : fisherie-s, p. 10,110. 
OUfant R.. S. Africa, rises nr. Heidelberg in the 
Transvaal Colony, loins the Limpopo in Portuguese 
terr., and flows to the Atlantic. [p. 8,848. 

OUnda, c. in Pernambuco prov., Brazil; industrl., 
Oliva, f. prov. Valencia, Spam, nr. Alicante, wine 
growg. dist., ducal palace, p. 8,01a 
Ofiva oe Jere^ /. nr. Badajos, Spain ; industrl., p. $.643, 
OUveoaa, fort. /. nr. the Portuguese frontier. Spain ; 

banaclu, porcelain works, p. 8,689. 

Olives, Mount of, or Jebel et Tur, At// nr. Jerusalem, 
highest summit 3,673 ft. ; Getliseinane is at the foot 
overlooking the Kcdron valley. 

Olmiits, c. of Moravia, on an isf. in the March ; one of 
the cnf. fortresses of Austria. cathedL, university, 
brewufg, etc., p. aa,8ia 

Olney, /. m N. Ifucks, ling , 11 m. S li. Northampton, 
p. 3680; also c. and rly. centre Richmond co., 
Illinois, U.S.A., p. 4.542 [p 5 t 42 &. 

OlneyviUe, t. adpig. Pn^vidence, Rhode Isl.. u.S.A , 
Olonetz, jrav/. N. Russ.. E. of Finland ; area 57.417 
sq. m. ; forest, steppe, and L., agr. and stock<rsg., 
p. 445*000 ; cap. Petrovavodsk ; Olonetz t is situated 
in the O. govt, ii in. N.E of St. Petersburg, p 1,468. 
Oloron, mftg. /. on Gave d’Oloron. dcp. Basses- 
I Pyrdn^es, France, p. 10,004. 

Olot, industrl /. in Geroiia prov., Spain, p. 7,126. 
01 s.HSee Oels.) 

Olsnitz.— [See Oelsnitz.) 

Oltenitza, /. on R. Danube, Ilfov. dist., Kuumunia; 

the anc. Constantiola, p. 5,800. 

Olvera, r. nr. Cadiz. Spain ; thriving tr., n. 8.894. 
Olviopol, /. on K. Bug, Kherson govt., Ruvs. ; inftg., 
p. 6,iaa 

Ofvnwi^ a />/atn of Peloponnesus, Morea, Greece, on 
R. Ellis, where were held the Olympian games ; also 
name of a modern c. of Washington, U.S.A. ; timber 
trade, p. 4,100. 

Olympus (mod. Elymbo), tfi/H. Thessaly, Mace- 
donia, W. of the r, of Salonica, alt. 0.753 
Olyphant, i>or. on Lackawanna K., Penn., U.S.A., p. 

6,14a. [on K. Irtisli. 

Om, R. Siberia in the Russ. govt. Tomsk, trib. (330 ui.) 
Omjtfh, /. on R Stmlc, 'Kyrune. Ireld , 11. 4.220. 
Omaha, c. OH Missouri R., Nelir.iska, U.S A., gt. tr. 
and mftg. centre, p. (exclusive of South Omaha) 
lag, 000. 

Omin, Hngdom on S.E cst. Arabia, under Bnt. 
suficrvisn., area 82,000 sq, m., p. 7,500,000, agr. amt 
fruitgrowg. Cap. Muscat The (>. of Oman, 

an arm of the Arabian S., forms entrance to Persian G. 
Ombay, Australasian ul,, 50 111. by 30 m., N. of Timor, 
p. i96,2sa Ip. 2,289. 

Ombeitiej, par. nr. Droitwich, Worcestersh.. Eng., 
Ombrone. R. of Tuscany. Italy, flows to tli^ Mediter- 
ranenn 185491.) nr. Grosseto, the anc. Umbro 
Qmdunmuk, c. in the Soudan, on R. Nile opp. 
Khartoum, built by the Mahdi ; here Kitchener de- 
feated the Dervishes, 

Omno, twnskp. Victoria, Benambra co., p. (dist.), 3,140. 
Ometepa, isl. in Lake Nicaragua, Cent. Amenca, witli 
volcano, alt. 5,747 ft. 1 

Omak, fort. t. W. Siberia, on the Irtish R., seat of the 
Russn. governor-genishp. of the Steppes, great tr.. 
cathedrS. p. (with military) 51,420. [6,480. 

Oam/ta, t. Guipuzcoa, Sraln, nr. Bilbao, industrl., p, 
Onega, L. of K. Russ., Olonetz govt., 1 )$ m. from L. 


Ladoga, area 3.765 sq. m.. also R. of the Russ. govt. 
Olonetz and Archangel, flowg. 400 m. to the G. of 
Onega, a southern arm of the VVhitc S. : also t. in the 
govt. Archangel, at mth. of O. R., p. 3,x3o. 

Oneglla, spt. on G. of Genoa, nr. Nice, Italy, olive oil 
tr., p. 7,948. 

Onehuimau spt. on Manukoa Harb., nr. Auckland, 
New Zealand, p. 3,iaa 

Oneida, L. nr. Syracuse. New York. U.S. A. (90 m. by 
6 m.) discharges by R. Oneida (t 6 m. long) to R. 
Seneca ; Oneida t. Madison co., N, York, is on bank 
of R. O., 6. m. from O.L., p. 6,tfi. 

Oneonta, vtl. on Susquehanna R., Otsego co.. New 
York, u.S.A., ry. wagonwks., p. 7,846. 

Ongole, t. Nellore tlise., Madras, Bnt. India, gd. tr., 
p. 11,348. [fngoda. 

Onon, R. Siberia and Mongolia, trlh. (380 in.) of R. 
Ononduga, L. nr. Syracuse, New York, U.S.A., 5 m. 

long by 1 m. wide. [8,540 

Onstwedde, mftg. t. prov. Grdningen, Holland, jt. 
Ontario, /-., smist. or the great lakes of the % 
Lawrence basin, separating the Canadian prov. of O. 
from New York, U.S.A., area 6, w sq. m. The prov. 
ofO. (formerly called Canada w., or Upper Canada) 
has a total area of 223,000 sq. ni., great mineral wealth 
with much fenile land, produeg. immense grain crops, 

S . a,250,ooa Chief towns Toronto (the prov. cap.) 

ttawa (the cap. of the Dominion), Hamilton, and 
London (all of which see). [p 13,400. 

Ontenlente, industrl. r. on K. Cl.iTiano,Valenri.i, Spain, 
Oosterhottt, mftg. e. nr. Breda, N. Brab.snt, Holland, p. 

11,426. [Oiiatovka L., great .r., p. 10,180. 

Opatov, (. nr. Sandomier, Radotn govt., Russ., on tlie 
Opelika, mftg. r., Lee co.. Alabama. U.S.A., p. 4«984- 
Openshaw, mftg. r. Larcasli., Eng., S.E., of Man- 
chester. p. x8,^ 

Ophir, mtn. Sumatra, nr the Equator, alt. 9,603 ft.; 
also mtn. Malay Pcnins , 45 m. E.N.E. of Malacca, 
alt. 5,693 > nbo niing. t. nr. Dunedin, New 

Zealand ; also gold-tieltl (list. N S. W., nr. Bathurst. 
Oporto, sfit. of Portugal on R. Doiiro, second c. in the 
ctry. for commcrcl. imptce. and pop. (188,000), gt. 
wine tr., many manuf., flnurishg. fisheries, contains 
the royal pal of Torre de Marca, and many fine 
bldgs, and large institutns 

Oppeln, t. on R. Oder, Prussn. Silesia, fonner cap. of 
nrinci|>ality, remains of palace, seal of administn., 
Upper Silesia, p. 36.424. 

Oppido. A nr. P.nmi, Calnhria, Italy, industrl., p. 6,849 
Opwyck, mftg. vt/. nr. Brussels, Belgium, p. 4,945. 
Oran, /lerf of Algona, on G. of Oran. •gt. tr. in wool, 
wines, oil, and gram, |> ior>,b5c) (uiore tlun a quarter 
each I'rencli and Sjianiards).' 

Orange, anc. A Vdiiclusc dcp., France, p. To,xao; also 
t. Ill fruit growg. jiul mining dist . N S \V., p 7,420. 
abo c. Essex co„ New Jersey, U.S.A. (rcsidl. sub. of 
New York c ), p. 29,680. 

Orange (or Ganep) R., chief R. of S. Africa, flow* 
(T.200 111 ) from Basutol.iii(l to the Atlantic. 

Orange Free State, province of the Union of S. Africa, 
area 50,392 sq in., exports wool, hides, (Ii.iiiioikK. 
ostrich feathers, etc., p. 385,000 114^,419 being 
whites) [4.424. 

Orangeville, A in Wellingtmi co , Ontario, Canada, p 
Oranienburg, on K. llavel, nr. l’otsd.irii, I’russ , 
industrl., p. 5,133. [cathcdl , p. 4 ,io«j. 

Orbetello, fortfd. A Grosseto prov., Tuscany, Italy, 
Orchha, Urchha, or Tehri, n.it. st. Bundelkhand 
Agcy., Cciitl. India, area 2,000 sq. in., p. 338,400: 
O. t. on R. Betwa, the former c.ip., has a jialace and 
fort : Tehri, prest. res. of the chf., is |o m. S. and is 
also fortified. [Scot!., alt. 1,200 ft. 

Ord of Caithness, At/I and hdland. nr. Helensdale, 
Ordu, A on uth. cst. Asia Minor, nr. Kerasund, gd. tr., 
p. 6,084. [P* 192,680 ; cap. O. (See Oerebro.) 

Orebro, or Oerebro, Sweden, area 3,503 sq. m., 
Oregon, Pacific j-A, U.S.A., between Washington ami 
Cmifomia, area 96,030 sq. ni., mountainous and 
timber and mini-producing, fishery and fish canning, 
mftg., p. 683,240 ; cap. Salem ; Oregon c. is a small 
mftg. centre on the Williainetto K,, st the falls, in 
Clackmanas ca, within Oregon st., p. 4.040. 
Orekhov, A in Taurida govt., Russ., nr. Yekaterinoslav, 
industrl. p. 7133. 
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Orel* gcvt, middle Russ., E. of Smolensk, nre.i 18,040 
sq. m., a^r. and stock-kp?., p. 9,250,000; cap. Orel, 
on R. Oka, p. 72,000 ; the R. Orel flows 130 m. to the 
Dnieper, in the Poltava irovt 
Orenburg-, frov. E. Russia in the S. Urals, area 
73.816 sq. an., rich in minerals, p. nearl3r 1,750.000 ; 
cap. Orenbuig (famous for its norse fairs, and its 
shawls knittetTfroin goat wool), p. 95>4o6. 

Orenae. Inland /mv. N.W. Spain, area 2,738 sq. ni., 
timber and fruit growg., agr., p. ^5,000', c.ip. O.. c. 
on R. Mino, p. 15,760. 

Grfa, or Urfa, fort. t. of Turkey in Asia, nr. Diarbekr ; 
p. 3 ,b 46 . 

Orford, fishery t. on R. Ore. Suffolk, Eng., nr. Ipswich ; 
p. X, 34& Orford Ness is a cst. proiiionty, 2| m. to 
the SB. [Old D.tcian fortress; p. 14.608. 

Orghyeeffi A in Bessarabia prov., Russ. ; on site of an 
OrUL, or Uritana, t. nr. Urmdisi, prov. Lcccc, Italy ; 
gd. tr. ; p. 8,980. 

Onente, ferr. of H. Ecuador, N. of R. hfaranon, 
inhabited mainly by roving Indians, est. at about 
4^,600. [dist.. with silk and other manuf. ; p. 27,1 10. 
Orihuela, i. in Alicante prov., on the R. Segura; agr. 
Orillia, /. and summer rest, on L. Conchiching, 
Ontario, Can. ; p. 5,018. 

Orinoco, A*. Veiiezueli; rises in Parinia mtns. and 
flows circuitously 1,^ m. to the Atlantic opp. 
Trinidad. Its trib., the Casiquiare, connects it with 
the Kio Negro and the Amazon, [industrl. ; n. 4,820. 
Oriole, t. in prov. Coseiiz.n, Italy, nr Koseio; 
Orissa, div. of the new province of Behar and Oriss.i. 
if.v.), Brit. India, formerly a Hindu kingdom, fell 
later under Mogul and Mahratta rule, and then 
under British domination in 1803. 

Orlstano, r. on K. Tirso, Cagliana, Sardinia ; cathedU; 
p. 7,124. 

Orisaba, t, in Vera Crur prov., Mexico; p. 30,180; 
good tr. Near is the slumbering volcano, same 
name, alt. I7,'j8i ft. 

Orkhon, H. Mongolia, trib. hio m.) of R. Selenga. 
Orkney, co. o 1 Scotl., formed of an msul.tr grp. m the 
N. Sea, 68 isis in all, 29 being inhabited ; tout area, 
abt. 360 sq m. ; p. 25,806 I^argest isU Pomona or 
Mainland. Kirkwall |y t* ) cap. [p 4.H24. 

Orlando, industrl. c. hloridi, U.S.A., in Orange co ; 
Orl^annais. old /rtn'. France, corresponding mainly 
to pres. ueps. ot Loirc-et-Chur, Eure-et- Loire, and 
l.oiret. 

Orleans c. on R. Loire, Loiret dep., France: and 
cap. Orl6annais; gt. trade in wme, brandy, wool, 
blankets, etc. ; hdqrs. army corps; grand caihedl. ; 
university ; p. 73.400. 

Orleans, Isle of, in St. Lawrence R., nr. Quebec. 

Caiuida ; area 70 sq. m. fp* 

Ormesby, Industrl. nr. Middlesbrough. Yoriu, Eng.; 
Orme’s Head, Great and Little, promontories on cst. 

Canarvon, N. Wales, 35 m. W. of Liverpool 
Ormskirk, silk and cotton mftg. A I..ancash., Eng. ; 

p. 7,409. fmcdicuval c. on isl. 

Onnus, fxf. and strait at entree, to Persian Gulf ; ruined 
Ome, Normandy, France : area 2,37a sq, m. ; agr., 
dairying, stock-keeping, fruit-growing; p. (decreaig.) 
324,00a Cap. Alen^on (7.V.). 

Orono, t. Maine, U.S A., on Penobscot R. ; p. 4.164. 
Orontea, A. of N. Syria ; flows aoo m past Antioch to 
the Mediterranean. [pig kcepg. dist. ; p. 99,46a 
Oroshaza, mkt f. Hungary, nr. Szegeclin; in agr. and 
Orotava, A in Tencriffc, Canary Isis. ; gd. tr. ; p. 8,54a 
Oroya, r, on R. Montara, Peru, alt. 19,178 ft ; p. 8,264. 
Orpington, ^ar. and rtsidetUL dtst.^ Kent, Eng., 
adjng. Chlslehurst, p. 3,869. 

Oraara, Indust. t. nr. Bovino. prov. Avelina Italy, p. 
Onha, Russian r. on R. Dnieper, Moghilov govt. ; 

mkt for grain and timber ; p. 15.420. 

Orak, A on R. Ural. Orenburg. Kuss.. in prairie and 
stock-ralring dist. ; tanneries and tallow factories ; p. 
*6,493. [Gates Pass, p, 5,046. 

Oraova, mkt A on R. Danube; Hungary, nr. the iron- 
Orta, L, of Italy, W. of I.ago Magmore, area 7 sq. m.; 

also t. in Fogf^ prov.; on shore L. Orta. p. 7,192. 
Orta, A in Itaty, on R. Tiber, nr. Viterbo : industrL ; 

p. 4.893. [France; manuf. ; p. 7,019. 

Orthtt. A on the Gave du Pau, dep. Basses-Pyrin^s, 
ftatiBi A in Cuarico st., Venezuela ; good tr. ; p. 8,946. 


Order Spitz, nitn. 10 m. S. of Glarus ; the loftiest in 
the Tyrol alt. 12,811 ft. [9,657. 

Orton, mkt A nr. Appleby, Westmorland, Eng., p. 
Ortona, mftg. A on the Adriatic, prov. Chieti, Italy ; 

cap. of anc. Frentanl P* 15.6LI. 

Oruro, dep. Bolivia, E. of Peru ; area 21,350 sq. m. ; p. 

1X2,000 (three-fourths Indians); cap, O , t., p. 13,000. 
Onrieto, A in Umbria, Italy, prov. Perugia. 011 R. 
Pagkia; cathedral, Etruscan antiquities; jp. (com- 
munal) 18,246. [Irom Ipswich to H.invicli. 

Orwell R. Suflolk, Eng., estuary of R. Gipping, runs 
Orzi-Norvi, A nr. Dresci, N Italy ; industrl. ; p. 6.842. 
Osage City, nr. Topeka, Kansas, U.S.A., p. 4,18s. 
Osaka, Urge spt. c. and commercial centre, Hondo 
Isl, Japan ; great tr. and impt silk, tea, and other 
industries: STimtoandBiiddhisttem|iles; p. 1,250,000. 
Osawatomie, c. K.ansas, U.S. A., on the Osage R., p. 
4.896. 

Osborne, Isle of Wigiit, former marine Englisli royal 
res. now Convales. Home for Army and Navy Oflicers, 
nr. Cowes. 

Oscarschamn, r/A on Calmer Sound. Sweden, p. 7.878. 
Osceola Mills, bor. Clearfield co., Penn., U.b.A., p. 

3.824. land iiidchme factories; p. 11,040. 
Oschatz, A on R. Dilllmtz, Leipsic, Saxony ; sugar 
Oschersleben, A nr. Magdeburg, Saxony; hgnite 

mines, various manuf. ; p. 15,082. 

Oscoda, vtL nr. Bay City. Michigan. U.S.A., p. 3.426. 
Osero, coast A on Adriatic, Lossini Isl, Austria ; p. 

2.825. h>. 40,820. 
Osh, A Fergana govt., E. Turkestan ; large China tr. , 
Oshawa, vU. on L. Ontario, nr. roruiuo, Canada, p. 

Oshuna. group of 3 sm. Japanese isls . S. of Kiu-Shiu. 
Oshkosn, c. on Fok R., Wisconsin. U.S.A, ; extensive 
manuf. ; p. 33,0^12. [p. 7.240. 

Oshmuneyn, vxl, in Egypt W. of R. Nile, tr. centre, 
Oshtaskov, A on L. Seligcr, govt. Tver, Russ., tan- 
nery .111(1 boot-makg. ccnirc, p 11,243. 

Osimo, A 111 Ancona pros., I'he Marches, Italy, 
(.Uhf^l , silk-spmmng, p. 5,100. 

Okaloosa, c. of Mahaska co., Iowa, U.S.A., in agr. 

and colU'. regn,, p 11,748. , [5^624- 

Osman Bazar, A Bul;;aria, nr. Shunila, giL tr.. p. 
Osnabriick, Hanover, !<.. of Holland, p. 310,000; 
c.ip. (L. t. (sometimes called Osnaberg) in valley N. 
of the Peiitufurger Forest, cathedl, many manuf., 
p t>6,ooi.\ [6*894. 

Ospina, A in Portuguesa st., Venezuela, good tr„ p. 
0 .ssa, mtn. I'hessaiy. N. of V.ilu of Temple and Olym- 
pus, alt. 6,194 ft (Lug., p. (witli Gawtliorpe) 14,081. 
Ossett iiuUistrl. bo7. nr. Wakefield, W.R, Yorlbh., 
Ossining, vtl. Westdie'-tpr co.. New York, U.S. A., on 
Hudson K. (iorinerly Siii/.Smg), lias laiuous prison, 

oSJSn. and pop. wat pi., Belgium, pas. route 
betwn. Brit.iin and cont. of Europe, p. 50,16a 
Osterburg, a nr. Magdeburg, Pruvsn. Saxon v, p.4,8fo. 
Osterode, A at ftmt of Harz nitns., nr. Gflttingeit, 
Hanover, met.il and textile indust , p. 7.154: also r. 
on L Drcweiiz, E. Pruss., old Teutonic castle, papci 
factories, agr. and timber tr., p. 15,11a 
Ostersund, A in Jamtland, Sweden, on Storr L., m 
dustrl, p. 7,488. * 

Ostia, anc. fort on R. Tiber, f. c. of Rome, Itn y, 
marshy situatn. archxologicnl remains. [8,; (O 

Ostigli^ A nr. Mantua on R, Po, Italy, industrl, p. 
Ostrau. A on R. Ostrawitza, Moravia, in colly, und 
irunwks. dist., p. 35,800; also t., opposite the latter, 
in Austrian Silesia, in coalfield, p. 21.564. 

Ostrog, A in Volhynia govt., Russ., on R. Gorvn, 
leather tanning, p. 16,245. 

OBtrpgoihsk, A on the Pikhaya Sosna. Veronerh 
govt., Kuss.. tallow and cattle tr., tanm'rics, etc., p 
fc4,aoa [u ks., p. 13,1 r8 

Ostrov, A in Russn. Poland, govt. Lomza, a.^. mchv. 
Oztrowoy A nr. Posen, Prussia, manuf., p. 10,349. 

Ost See (or Baat S ), German name for the Baltic. 
Oztuni, A nr. Brindisi, prov. Lecce, Italy, manufi a« o 
tr., p. 20. 12a 

Ozun^ A in Seville prov. Spain. commercL, p. *9j46t 
Ozwaldthistle, mftg. A nr. Blackburn, Lancs., £14.., 
p. 15.79a 

Oawc^ industrl c. New York, U.S. A,, on L. Ontario ; 
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Ibttndries and factories ; p 93.368; also t on Naosho 
R., Kansas, U.S.A., p. 4,600. [p. 9 « 99 i« 

Osnwentrj, mkt. t. Shropsh., Eng. ; rjr. centre, caotiei 

Otnco» prov. dist. Now 2 «Bliuid, S. portn. So. W. t 
area 23,497 sq. m., mtaioiis., atforested, rich in ROW; 
cap. Dunedin if v ). 

Otabcite. or Tahiti, largest of the Society 
French possn. in Eastern Archipelago; area 4x0 
sq. m. ; cap. Pa|>eete,jp. le.oBa [quake in 1868. 

Otnvalo, e. nr. Quito, Eucador, destroyed by enrth- 

Otchakor, t on R. Dnieper, Kherson govt., Russ. ; 
indubtrl ; p. 7.468. 

Otley, t. on R. Wliarfe, W.R. Yorks, Eng.; nichy., 
paper, and printing works, tanneries, etc. ; p. 9,843. 

Otranto, fishg. L S. Italy, on Strait O. (entrance to 
the Adriatic between Albania and Italy), p. 2,874. 
Once a flourishing c , cathedral and fine niobaic pave- 
ment. I.ecce prov. was foriiierly known ns Terra di 
Otranto. Lt| in. wide. 

Otsego, L, in O. co.. New York, U.S.A.. 9 m. long. 

Otsu, i. in Oini prov., Veso isl., Jap.tn : busy tr. ; p. 
21.640. [residl. and iiulustrl. : p. 21,126. 

Ottaiano, t. nr. Naples, at fiMit of Mt. Vesuvius; 

Ottakring, t. siibn. to Vienna, Austria, p. 39.465. 

Ottawa, 7 t. of Canada (trili. of .St. l^wrcnce, 730 m. 
long): also c. of Carlcton cn., Ontario, cap. of the 
Dominion: splendid govt, bldgs., great timlicr and 
other indiistnes and tr. ; p.87,or)2: also c. at mouth 
of Fox R., Jlllnois, U.S.A. ; iiianuf ; p. 11,460: also 


cap. O., f. on R. Nalon ; gt. mkt ; p. 50.nl. GotUe 
cathedL 

Owatoiwa, t In Spelle co., Minnesom, U.S.A., p. 

Owego, industrl. /. on Susquehanna R., Tkm co., 
NTVork, U.S.A.. p. 6,896. 

Owonaterough, e. on Ohio R. (cap. Davies cab Ken- 
tucky, U.S. A.; totiacco factories, whiskey dbtiueiiw ; 
p. 16,246. [Can. ; good tr. and manut ; p. 1 -..ux 

Owen Sound, /erv on Gwrgian B..Grey co., Ontano, 

Owen Stanley, men. Brit. New Guinea, alt. X3.2M ft. 

Owoaao, e. on Shiawassee R., Michigan, U.S.A. ; 
timber tr. ; p. 10,124. [to Snake B. 

Owyhee R. Nevada and Oregon, U.S.A., nows (350111.) 

Oxenhope, industrL i. nr. Keighley, W.R. YorksfEng., 

Ozfo^fco. (S. Midland) Eng.; area 756 sq. m., p. 
X99>077; mainly agr. ; cap. O.. c. between K.'s Cher- 
well and Tha.iies. Famous seat of learning ; university 
and many flue colleges: p. 53.049; also sml. t.‘sin 
New Jersey, U S.A., and Ashley co., New Zealand. 

Oxley. /. in co. Dclatite, Victoria, p. 3,180. 

Oxtts, R. Asia.— (See Arnu Dana.) [p. (est.) ^,300. 

Oya, t in W. Afnca, cap, Yorutta utry. ; gt, tr. centre; 

Oyster Bay, fav. cst. resort. Long 1m., 30 111. E. New 
York, U.S.A., res. p. 16,500. [p. 6,098. 

Oystermouth, fiar. m. Swansea. Glamorgansh., Wal^ 

Ozien, r. nr. bassari, Sardinia ; iiuiustrl. ; p. 9,460. 

Ozor Roo, niftg. /. nr. Warsaw, Poland, p. 11,245. 


c. on Osage R , Kansas, U .S A. , ry. works; 7.624. 

Ottenaen, t. in bchleswig-llulstein, Germany, now 
united with AUona {t/.v ). 

Otterburn, 7«V. on R. Rede, Nortliumborld , Eng. ; 
here in 1388 was fought the famous battle of Chevy 
Chase. [nr Exeter, p. 3.7<»* 

Ottery St. Mary, mkt. f. on R. Otter, Devon, £ng., 

Ottoman Empire.— (See Turkey.) 

Ottumwa., (. on Des Moines K., Iowa, U.S.A.; In 
midst of gt coalfleld ; p. 92.019. 

Otway, C„ S.W. extremity of Victoria. 

Ouachita, or Washita R., Arkansas, U.S.A., tiib. 
[550 m.) of Red R. [p. 8.120. 

OnargJa, or Wargla, /. in Algerian .Sahara ; tr, centre ; 

Ondenarde, t, lldgiuin ; textile factones, beautiful 
town haU ; battle here, the Allies defeated the French 
in 1708. 

Oudh, or Awadh, /rwv, (and former kingdom) amal- 
gamated with N.w. Provs., India : area 23,965 sq m. ; 
p. 13,000,000 : vast well-cultivated fertile plain be- 
tween Nepaul and R. Ganges; cap. Lucknow (y.v.). 

Oudtahoorn, viL C. Colony, Brit. S. Africa, on Olifants 


K., p. a.084. 

Ougree. i. cm R. Meuse, nr. Liige, Belgium ; industrl. 

(in colly, dist.) ; p. 15,410. (p. 

Oulli ns, t, nr. Lyons, dep. Rhdne, France; maiiur.; 
Oulton Broad, L. Sulfolk, Eng., nr. Lowestoft. 
Oundle, mkt /. on R. Nen, Nort hunts, Eng., p. 2,908. 
Ouray, c. Colorado, U.S.A., Ouray co. ; uidustrL ; p. 

5 , 649 - [4.8^ 

Ounque, t. nr. Bejal, Aleintejo prov. ; manuf. ; p. 
Ouro Preto, /. cap. Minas Geraes prov., Brazil, nr. 
gold'iuuies, p. 6i,6eu. 

Ourttw, R. Belgium, trib. (90 m.) of R. Meuse. 

Ouse, or Great Ouse, /?., Eng., flows (156 tn.) to the 
Wash ; also K. of Sussex, flows (30 ui.) to Eng. 
Channel at New Haven ; also R. of Yorks, formed by 
R.*s Swale and Ure, flows past York and Gcxfle to 
Humber estuary (130 m.) f £ng„ p. 5,148. 

OutWDOd, ecclesl. dist. nr. Wakefield, W.K. Vorks, 
Oramboland, dist. Gt Namaqualand, S. Africa. 

Ovar, t. on lagoon Aveiro, Portugal, sj^in. S. of 
Oporto : grows onions and other vegetablel ; fishery ; 
p. 13,100. [p. 8,124. 

Ovenoon, Industrl. t. nr. Halifisx, W.R. Yorks, Eng. ; 
Over, t. nr. Middlewich, Chesh., Eng.; manuf.; p. 
Over I>nrwen.HSee Darwen.) [6.423. 

Overton, /. nr. R. Dee, Flintsh., N. Wales; one ctf the 
Flint hors. ; p. 1,208. 

Ov ery se Bl , Dutch prw. bordeijt zuyder Zee ; area 
ijOgi squ m. ; p. 349>i3o; cap. Zwolle. 

Ovidlopol, t. and >rr. port on K. Dnieper, govt. 
Xheieon, Russ., p. 6 , 4 aA 

Oviedo, manthne prov. N. Spain ; area 4,09* aq- m., 
D. 605,484*, agr., fruh, sardine, and other fidmileB; 


P 

Paar, R. Bai'aria, trib. (70 m.) of R. Danube. 

Paardeburg, on Modder R., Orange R. Col., Brit 
S. Atricn; Itere Cronje and hLs Boer command 
surrcndereii to Lord Roberts, 27th Feb., 1900. 

Paarl, t, and suiiiiner rest. Cape Col., Brit. S. Africa, 
38 III, E. of Cmictown, p. 26.246. 

Pabianize,' or Pabiaiiice, mfig t. in Petrikau govt, 
Russn. Poland ; in forest Imnting dist, p. 28.655. 

Paboa, or Pubna, dist. Rabsliabi div., Bengal, Brit. 
India; area 1.839 sq. ni., suffered from earthquake, 
1897 >* .and jute crops, p. 1,480,000 ; cap. P., t on 
K. Ichliaiiiati, nr. old bed of K. Ganges ; gd. trade, 
!>. 17,008. 

Pacajee, t. La Paz dep.. Bolivia, manuf., p. ti,24a 

Paceoo, t. nr. Trapani, Italy ; industrl., p. 7 466. 

Pachacamac, t. nr. Lima, Peru ; has aiict. rumed and 
more inodeni temples of the Incas ; p. 4,^- 

Pachlno, e. nr Carn: Passaro, Syracuse, Sicily ; grape 
growg., basket-iiikg., and fishg., p. 10,946. [n. tS,4ao. 

Pa-Chow, Chinese industrl. t. 50 m. S. of Pekin. 

Pachuca, e. in Hidalgo st., Mexico, nr. productive 
silver mines, p. 44,480. 

Pacific Ocean, largest of the world’s water der/isns., 
stretching britwn. America, Asia, and Australia, and 
communicating in the N. by Bcliriim Strait (30m. wide 
only) with tliu Arctic and reachg. a. to the Antarctic 
circle, 9,000 m. ; greatest wiifth 10,000 lu. at the 
Equator. The mean dentil of the Pacific proper 
withm the limits mentioned, as estimated by Murray, 
is 2,475 fodioins The greatest known depth is at a 
point between Hawaii and the Philippines, wliere a 
sounding of 5,269 fathoms, or about 6 miles, lias been 
taken by a U.S.A. telegraph surveying ship. 

Paxhuig, free spt. (. Sumatra, cap. of Dutch govt, of 
W. cst. of the isl., p. 16400. 

Paddlngtoa, parly, ber. ut W. London, Eng. ; reaidl. 
and industrl., p. 142,576; also bor. N.S.W., suho. to 
Sydney, p. 26,000. 

Paaerbom, t. nr. Dortmund, Weatplialia ; printing and 
hrewg. industr., cattle, com and wool tr.« uunl. 
springs, cathedl. ; p. 26,284. 

Padermo, t. nr. Monza, Milan, Italy : Industrl., p. 6,187. 

Padihxm, textile luftg. t. nr. Burnley, Lancs., Eng., 
P- >3«637. (tr.. p. SI.810. 

Pndxmuna, t. Gorakhpur dist., N.W. Provs., India ; gd. 

Padron, t. on K. Ulla. Corunna prov., Spain ; gnun, 
gra;>es, and fruit-growing dist., textile manu^, 
ruiiiod cithedL, p. 7.140. [Eng., p. 0,480. 

Padatow. spt. t. on R. Camel, nr. Bodniin, Cornwall. 

Padua, (on. /. nr. Venice, in Padua prov., Italy: 
university and many fine bldgs., ficmriihg. industiiaa, 
p. (commune) 98,000 ; (of piov.) over sooiOdo. 
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Padueftb, c. on the Ohio R., McCracken co., Kentucky, 
U.S.A. ; tobacco fiictories and large tr. ; p. 04,100. 

Padula, t. nr. Salermo. Italy ; in<tustrl., p. 9,043. 

Paeanaa, r. on K. Po, nr. Valuazo, Italy ; inaiiuLt 
p. 8 ,I 96 . 

Pagran, hunsh^. of Mylngyan div., Upper Burma, at 
one tinie cap. of the Burmese Empire; many 
pagod^ [mills, macaroni factories ; p. 13,00:. 

Pagaal, t, nr. Salermo, Campania, Italy ; cotton 

Pagnni^i industrl. /. nr. Aquila, Italy ; p. 6.149. 

PagOi isl, Dalmatia, oiT Croatian cst. in the Adriatic ; 
37 m. long ; p. 6.<o4. 

Pahang, one of the Federated State.s of the Malay 
Penins., under Brit, influence ; p. xi8,ooo ; cap, P. t.. 
p. 7*460. 

Paifl^ton, cst. t on Tor B., Deron, Engl. ; p. a.«». 

Palneeville, vil. on Grand R., Lake co., ^o; 
uidustrl. : p. 5,a4C 

Paislqr, port and mftg. /. on White Cart R., 
Rentrewsh., Scotl. ; anc. abbey ; p. 84,477 

Pakhol, treaty pt. in Kwangtung prov., China; dry 
flsh export ; p. 35,000. [p. ^400. 

Paknam, t. at mth. of Menam R., Siam; gd. tr. ; 

PakAkku, dist. Minbu div. Upper Burma; area 
6,310 sq. m. i grows rice, grain, tobacco, sugar, etc. ; 
also exports petrol and teak ; p. 370,40a Hdqn. 

P., on R. Irawadi; hoat-buildg. centre; 
p. 30 ,ioa [Punjab, India ; gd. tr. ; p. 7.138. 

Pakpattan, t. nr. R. Sutlej ; Montgomery oist., 

Paka, t. on R. Danube, nr. Buda, Hungary; manuf. ; 
p. <3,055. 

Paladoa, t. In Seville prov., Spain ; industrl. ; p. 5,083. 

Palmocryatlc S., ice*region extending for i. 30 o m. 
round the N. Pole. [p. 6,845. 

Pnlafurgel, t. In Gerona nrov., Spain; manuiT; 

Palsgonia, t. nr. Catania, Sic^ ; industrl. ; p. 5.734. 

Palala, Le, /. on Belle IsL on Brittany cst., France; 
p. .L836. [(communal), 10,633. 

PaIsJa, r. nr. Pisa, Italy: manuf. and tr. ; p. 

Palakollu, t. Godavari dist., Madras, Indui ; gd. tr. ; 
p. 8.043. 

Palamau, dist, Chota Nagtmr div., Bengal, India; 
area 4,905 sq. m. : silk and lace exports ; p. 609.680 ; 
much unprofitablo Jungle 

Palamkotta, t. in Tinnevelly dist., Madras, India, on 
Tambrapami R. opp. Tiiiiievelly t. ; offlcial hdqrs., 

PiSmIu^ ^ £>a!^bian vils, of Hungary (Neu, Alt, 
and Deutsch P.| la m. S.W ol Bacs ; industrl ; 
p. 9,140 collectively. 

P^anpur, nat. st. Gu>rat div., Bombay, India; area 

S 177 sq. m.. Ivis suffered severely from plague and 
inline ; p. 233,034. P. t., the resid. of the Diwan (of 
Afghan uescfnit), is a rlwy. t. with 18.000 inhabs. 
Palar R., S. India flowing (330 in.) from Mysore to 
the sea. 

PaUtinate, eircU of Bavaria, W. of the R. Rhine, 
compnsing Kaiseriautem, Mannheim, Landau, and 
Speyer, all of which see. The c. (total p. 730.000) 
reNcnes to Baden, Alsace, Hesse, and Rhenisli Pruss. 
Palatinate, Upper, cirr/r of Bavaria adjng. Bohemia, 
p. 550,840 (cap. Katisboii, y.v ) 

Palawan, isl of the Philippine grp., lying towards 
Borneo, area 4,576 sq. in., p. SOiSm. [p. 7.894. 

Palaxxo, A nr. Melfi, Pateiiza prov., Italy ; mdustn., 
Paiaxxo-Adrlano, industrl. t. nr. Coerleo'ne, Palermo 
prov., Sicily, p. 6,843. 

PalasBolo, A nr. Noto, Syracuse prov., Sicily, on site 
of anc. Acre ; many antiquities, p. la.oio. 
Palambang, a on Musi R., Sumatra ; cap. P. reddey., 
p. ^46a The Dutch res. of P. corresponds to the 
oldklngdoms of P. and Jambi. 

Palenei^ mid. pron, Spain ; partly fertile plain, partly 
wooded and mtnous,, area 3,137 so uc, p. 198,460 ; 
cap. P., on R. Carrioi, old local mdustries, barracks, 
p. X7.a64. 

Palenipie, vil. in Chiapas st., Mexico, nr. extensive 
.itid magiiif. palace and temple ruins, p. (dist.) o.8a8. 
PalermOi stt, c. and cap. of former kingdom Sicily, on 
N cst. of isl. ; many beautiful squares, pub. bidgs., 
and promenades, extensive tr., nshertes and manuf. 
(adk, &C.), cathedral, Norman • Saracenic, p. 
(caiiiinnne)343,aoo ; tpror.> abt. Soaeoa 
Palestiw, PhlliBtia, or The Holy Land, the anc. 


epuntiv of tlie jews, southn. portn. of Syria betwa. 
the Meditermnean and the Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon S. and N., and the Dead Sea and the 
Desert of Syria and Arabia W. and E. ; area 
to, 000 sq. m., p. (cstimd.) 8aaooo; under 'inrkish 
nik, pres. Hebrew p. being only abt. 13,000, Chrlstn. 
80,000, the remainder of the inlmbts. Mohammedan ; 
chf. c. Jerusalem {q.vX 

Palestine, mftg. t. in Texas, U.S.A.. cap. Andersoit 
CO. ; agr. ana forest regn., p. zao4o. 

Palestruia, a nr. Rome, Itoly ; the anc. Prsneste, 
cathedral, p. 6,439. 

Palgha^ A Malaber dist.. Madias, Brit. India ; busy 
trade centre, p. 44*360. 

Palitann, cap, P. st., Kathiawar. India; a city of Jafai 
temples, inhabited by priests and their servants. 

Palk's Bay and Strait, and chanL betwn. 
Ceylon and S. India, arm of the Indian O. 

Pallanxa, A on Lago Maggiore, Pie^ont, Italy; 
beautiful winter resort, p 3.946. 

Palma, fort. A on the Sp.iiiish isL of Majorca, 
largest of Balc.iric grp. ; flue pub. I>ldg 5 ., gt. tr. 111 
wine, silk, &c.. also inipt. maiuif., p. 68050; alse 
t. nr. Nota, C.isurta prov., Italy, p. 7,840: alsot. nr 
Girgenti, Sicily, industrl, p. 13,34b ; also t. in Huelva 
prov., S. Spain, p. 5,416. 

Palma, Smn Mignclde, one of the Canary isls., area 
333 sq. m. ; tniversed l;y mtn. range, p. 43,130; cap. 
$.inta Cruz cle la Palma. [ 4 > 8 <^- 

Palmanova, fort. A nr. Udine, Italy; industrl, p. 

Palmas, Cape, prom, on coast Liberia. West Africa. 

Palmas, Las. c. on N. cst. Grand Canary, Cam^ 
Is'es : cathedral, good s)iM>pingand local tr.; p. 54.48a 

Palmella, A nr Lisbon, Portueal ; uidustri. ; p. 6.804. 

Palmer, textile iiiftg. A H.impden co.. Mass., U.S.A. ; 


P- a 433 - 

Palmerston, township nr. Dunedin, New Zealand, p. 
(^st.) 1.808; alsot. (North P.) nr. Wellington, Now 
Zealand, p. 1,633 ; also spt. on Port Darwin, N. Aus- 
tralia, p. 1,140; also t. CO. Perth, Ontario. Canada. 


p. 1.734. [tunny fish, etc. ; p. 16,140 

Palml, A in Renrio prov., Calabria, Italy: olive ou, 
Palmyrk (anc. Tadmor), c. (mined) in Syrian desert, 
lao ID. N.E. of Damascus, extensive remains ; also vU. 


Wayne co.. New York, U.S.A., p. 3.648; alto t 
Marion ro., Missouri, U.S.A., p. 4.838, also lagoon 
islet ot Polynesia (Brit.) N.W. of Christmas Isld. 
Palai, A Md'Juia dist.. Madias, India ; good tr. ; p. 

t3,T3a 1 Deccan, India ; highest peak 7,050 tr 

Paini Hills, range between E. and W. Gmt^ S 
Palo, c. nr. Bari, Italy industrl ; p. 11.346. 

Palo AJto, A in Santa Clara co., California, U.S.A., p 
3,346. Here was fouglu fust battle of war between 


Mexico and U.S A. in 1846. [S« 463 - 

Palombarm, A nr, Tivoli, Central Italy ; good tr. ; p 
Palos, spt. on Kio Tinto, Huelvs prov., S. Spain, p. 

1,630 ; Columbus voyaged hence in 1493 
Palota, A nr. Veszprim, Hungary ; induBtrl. ; p. 5,840 
Paiouse, R. of Idaho and Washington, U.S.A., trib. 
(sso ni. of Snake K.). 

Pidteh, or Tambro, remarkable ring-shaped lake of 
Tibet (nearly 30 m. long), 50 111. S. W» of LJiassa. 
Palwal, trading a in Gurj^on dist., Punjab, India, p 


13 , 434 . 

Pambula, A In Auckland co., N.S.W., nr. the Pacific 
coast, p 3,368. 

Pamiera, A on R. Arifige, nr. Foix, France; Iron 
manuf. : p. xo,ro 3 . 

Pamlra, great piateat* from which tlieprin. mtn. chams 
of Asm diverge, alt. 13,600 ft. Often called 
roof of the world,” it lies on tlie borders of the Russian, 
Cbmese, and Brit. Indian empires, N.E. of Afghani' 
Stan, W. of East Turkestan, and S. of a great peution 
of Asiatic Russia. [Carolina, 7S ni. by k m 

Pamlico Sound, arm of the Atlantic, on E. coast or N. 

Pampa, terr. in centre of Argentina; area 56.330 
sq. m., p. a&ooo; stock-rearing; cap. General Acha 

Pampas, great open grassy plains In S Amer., atretch- 
iag from the Andes to tlie Atlantic, and from Tlena 
dti Fuego to El Gran Chaco ; Pampas del Sacramento 
is the specific name ol the plains of Peru timvaned 
by the Ucayale R, 

Pampsluna, or Pamplona, c. <m the R. Aiga, N. 
Spain, nr. the French frontier; wis cap. of the anc. 
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kingdom of Navarre Fortified, cathedral ; p. 32,00a 
Thriving textile industries- [p. 10,420. 

Pamplona, t in Santander st., Colombia ; good trade ; 

Pua, e. Christian co., Illinois, U.S.A., in colly, dist., 
p. 5.84a 

Panama, /. in dep. same name, Colombia, S. America, 
at the upper end of the Panama G., and 3 m. from the 
Pacific terminus of the Panama railway and can.d 
works and dock ; gd export tr. m hides, pearl-shells, 
etc.; p. 3S,ooa The length of the canal works 
across the Isthmus of P. from P. to Aspinwall or 
Colon Is 46 m. The Isthmus (formerly called the I. 
of Darien) ia the connecting link of N. and S. America, 
and the narrowest land neck between the Atlantic 
and Pacific ; n. of dept. 420,000. 

Panaro, X. of Italy, trib. (75 m.) of R. Po. 

Panay, iri, of the Philippine grp., S.E. of Mindoro ; 
area 4,708 sq. m , contains Iloilo and antique provs , 
total p. over x, 000, 000. 

Panch Mahals, eltst. Gujarat div., Bombay, India ; 
area 1,613 sq. in. ; grows rice and pour gram ; iiianuf., 
lacquered ware and toys; p. 261,500 (decreasing); 
suffered very severely from fanime 1699-1900; 
admmist. hdqrs., God lira. 

Pancsova, f., fort., on R. Teines, Hungary, nr. 
Belgrade: manuf., p. 18,240. Here the Austrians 
defeated the Turks in 1739, and the Austrians the 
Hungarians in 1840. 

Paadluirpur, t. in Shnlapur dist., Bombay, India, on 
R. Bhima ; Temide of Vishnu, the most frequented 
place of pilgrimage in the Deccan, p. 21,11a 

Panhandle, popular name for projecting dists. N. of 
W. Virginia, N W. Texas, and Idaho, U.S.A. 

Panlpat, e. Karnal dist., Punjab, Drit. India, nr. old 
bank of R. Jumna : tr. and military centre, p. 28.642. 

Panissihre, t. nr. Montbrison, Loire de]>., France; 
Industrl.. p. 5.860. 

Pdnna, nat s/. Bundelkhand agency. Ccntl. India: 
area 2,568 sq. m., had famous diamond mines, now 
unprofitable, p, 240,564; cap. P., t. nr. Banda, 
p> I 4 « 750 ‘ 

Panteg, or Panteague, jtar. in iron and colly, dist, 
Monmouthsh., Eng., nr, Pontypoul, p. 7,864. 

Putellaria, volcanic tr/. in Mediterranean ; belongs to 
prov. Trajrani, Sicily ; area 58 sq. m., p. 8,500 , chf. t 
P., on N. w. cst., p. 3,416. 

Pantin, /. of S. Denis, dep. Seine, just outside the 
fortifns. of Pans, France : industrl, dist., p. 33,406, 

Panton, /. in prov. Lugo, Spain ; mntnous., agr., and 
wme-growg. dist., p. 13,108. [p. 14,056. 

PanweT, e, in Thana dist., Bombay, India; gd. tr., 

Plaola, cst. f. nr. Cosenz.-!. Italy: oil and wme tr., 
p. 9,140; also inftg. c., Miami co., Kansas, U.S.A.; 
p. 4.916. 

Pno-ting, one of the chief cs. of Pe-chi-li prov., 
Chino, on the R. Yuiig-ting ; tr., p. 130,000. 

Pipa, mftg. /. in Veszpr^m co., Hungary, nr. 
Presburg, p. 16,085. [p. 8,124. 


Tesburg, p. 16,085. 
pasqularo, /. Di 


>ura^o St.. Mexico; impt. tr., 


Fapasqularo, /. Dura^o st.. Mexico; impt. tr., 

Papenburg, /. nr. R. ^is, Hanover, Pruss. ; good 
canal tr. and shipbldg. industry, p. 8,1x4. 

Papleti, French /. on cst of Otaheite (or Taheiti) isL, 
in the Society grp., p 3,688. 

Paps of Jura, grp. of three tni/ts. on lura Isl„ Scotl., 
highest pk. 2,566 tt. 

Papua. (See New Guinea). 

Par, s/t. nr. St. Austell, Cornwall, Eng., p. 1,584, 

Para, estuary of Rs. Amazon and Tocantins, N.E. 
Braizil, eoo m. long, and 40 m. wide at entree, to 
Atlantic. 

Para, or Grin Para, frw. Brazil, traversed by the 
Lower Am.uon R.. and borderg. on Guiana, and the 
Atlantic, area 443.900 sq. m., p. 450.600 ; also a spt. on 
the Para, cap. or prov., centre of river tr. of the 
Amazon system ; exports rubber, balsam, hides, etc., 
p. r 5 , 64 o. 

ParaMa^ mkt. /. nr. Milan, Lombardy. Italy, p. 

Paradaa, Industrl. t. nr. Seville, Spain, p. 5.748. 

Paraguay, R. S. America, flows s,6oo m. from Brazil to 
the Parana, nr. Corrientes, forming pt. of E. bdy. of 
Bolivia, and W. bdy. of Faragiuy. 

Paraguay, repub. S. America, Tying mainly betwn. the 
Paraguay and Parana R.’s and bounded by the 
Argentine, Bolivia, and Brazil, area 174,304 sq. m., p. 


^.000 (hicldg. 80,000 Indians of the Chaco). Climate 
tropical, vngetatn. luxuriant ; industries: fhilt growing, 
cattle-rearing, prepn. of Paraguayan tea, tobacco- 
planting, tiniber-cutting, etc. Cap. Asuncion 
Parahita, R. Brazil (300 in.) Aows to Atlantic in State 
of P.. area 28,854 m., p. 390,560. Cap. P., t nr. 

mth. of R. P., p. 46.960 ; also R. rising In Sao Paulo 
st.. Brazil, and flowing 658 m. betwn. Rio de Janeiro 
and Minas Gcraes tn the Atlantic N.E. of Rio de J. ; 
Parahitinga is a t. of Sfio Paulo on the latter R., p. 
6,3X0. [tr. and industries, p. 33.4m. 

Paramaribo, spt. on R. Surinam, Dutch Gula^ active 
Paramythia, /. nr. Yanina, Tnrkcy, p. 5.434. 

Parana, R. S. America (2,000 m.) nows from Brazil 
through Paraugay and Argentina to join tlie Uruguay 
and form the est. of La Plata. Also prov. Brazil, 
betwn. R. P. and the Atlantic, area 85,453 sq. m., p. 

650.000. Cap. Curitiba ; also t. on R. r. in Argentina, 
Entre Rios st.. p. 26,840, active tr. 

Paranagua, spt. Parana prov., Brazil, exports Paraguay 
tea, etc., p. H.640. 

Paranahyba, R. Brazil, prov. Goyaz, flows 500 m. W. 
to join the Curamha ; Doth afliueiits of the Parana ; 
also another R. of Brazil, flowing (830 m.) to foe 
Atlantic, at the port of San Luis de Parananyba, in 
prov. Piauhy, p. of t. 15, 460* b> 434 > 

Parapara, t. in Guarico st.. Venezuela, nr. Ortiz, p. 
Parati, ^t. Rio Janeiro prov., Brazil ; good tr., p. 
te,86s 

Parchim, t. on R. Elbe, Mecklenburg Schwerin, 
Germy., mini, spring ; birthpl. of Ficid-Marshal 
Moltke, p. 10,560. [gratz : old cliateau, p. m,5i8, 
Pardubitz, t. nn R. Elbe, B.iheniia, Austria, nr. Kdnig- 
Parechia, or Paro, cap. Paros, isl. of foe Cyclades, m 
the iGgean S., p. 2,480. 

Parenzo, cst. t. nr Rovigno, Istria, Austria, fishg. and 
.shipbdg., mulbcrri' plantatns., p. xo.087. 

Parga, fort, cst, t. Epirus. Turkey, nr. Arta, p. 4,8xa 
Pana Kimedi, t. Gangani dist , Madras, Brit. India, 
res. of raia, college, gd. tr , p. 91,849. 

Parima, Sierra, mtn. range, S. Venezuela, highest 
pt., abt. 10,000 ft. 

Paris, r., cai>. uf French Repub. on R. Seine, enclosed 
witliin furtifiins. 22 ni. long and includg. an area of 
30 sq. m. Contains some of the finest nldgs. in the 
world, and has many splendid boulevards, open 
spaces, and nioiiuinents, while for art, literary and 
scientific collections its renown is univers.il. its in- 
dustnes, wealth and commerce are enormous ; p. 

2.000. 000. In 1871 captured by the German Army, 
after a 4) month**’ siege, since which period the 
foitificns. have been rendered the most extensive in 
existence. 

Paris, €. In cotton and grain dist., Lamar co., Texas, 
U.S.A., p. 9,840, also c. in agr. regn., Edgar co., 
Illinois, U.S.A., p. 6.646, also c. cap. Bourbon co., 
Kentucky, U.S.A., p. 5,148, also t. on Grand R., 
Brant co., Ontario, Can., p. 3.540. [4.0B9. 

Paris Hill, f. cap., Oxford co., Maine, U.S.A,, p. 
Parkersburg, c. on Ohio R., Wood co., W. Viiginia, 
U.S A., manuf. centre in oil and nat. regn., iron- 
works, p, 13,460. 

Parkes, gold-imng t. Billabong dist., N.S.W., p. 3,894. 
Parkgate. (See Weston and Parkgate.) [Eng. 
Park Gate, industr. sub of Rotherham, W. R. Yorks, 
Parkhead, E. sub. Glasgow, Scotl., residl. and 
Industl., p. 9,428 

Park Range, chu. of the Rocky mtns., Colorado, 
U.S.A., mt. Lincoln, alt. 14,297 ft. 

Parma, /rot/. Emilia, Italy, area, 1,250 sq. m., cap. 
Parma, t. between the Apennines and the R. Po, 
flourishg. tr., felt hat and other factones, university, 
cathedl., and other fine bdgs., p. 5x,a6a 
Pamassua, mtn. ridge in Greece, 83 m. N.W, of 
Athens, nr. the ancient Dephi. the modem Liakhura, 
highest summit, Licoreia, 8,068 ft. 

Pai^ isl. in Grecian Arch., 5 m. W. of Naxos, area 
63 sq. m., p. 9,840. cap. Para (9.1/.) 

ParnWta, t. on P. R.. Cumberland 00.. N. 5 .W.. 
noted for orchds. and orangeries, oldest t. in 
Australia, p. 13.084. [p. 16,500. 

ParraSi t. nr. Mapimi, Durango st., Mexico, gd. tr.. 
Parret, J?. Dorset and Somerset, Eng., flows (35 m.) 
to Bristol Channel, nr. Bridgwater. 
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Puty Case, on Arctic cst.. N. America. Parry Isis., 
RP. In Arctic Oc., N. of Melville Sound, iiicludg. 
Melville Isl., Bathurst I&I., Prince Patrick IsL. &c.. 
Parry Sound, t. on Geori^ian B., Ontario, Can. 
p. a.otS. 

Paieona, t. nr. Fort Scott, in Labette co., Kansas, 
U.S.A., centre in rich f.irmff. dist., p. 8.142. 

Parsonstown. Kinj|'’s co., Ireld.— (See Birr.) 

PartabKajh or PratabKarh, Uist, Fy&ibad div., 
Oudh, Brit. India, area 1,439 ^rows su^rar, 

hemp, opium, and indigo, p. 894,260, auiiiin. hd<irs.. 
Bela. 

Partabgaiii or Pertabgrarh. nat. st. in Rajputana 
As:ency, India, area 959 sq. in., p. (decrensf'.) 52,000, 
cap., P.. t. on rwy., p. 1,300. [ralerino, p. 14,840. 

Partuna. indubtrl. t. in Trapani prov., Sicily, nr. 

Parthenay, t. nr. Niort, Deux-Sevres. France, on 
promonty. ovcrlooke. the Thouct, anct. ramparts 
and interest^. oUl bogs., woollen indiist., p. 7,010. 

Partick. niRg* of Glasgow, Scotl., p. 66,848, has 
flourisng. Clydeside ship-bfdg. yards. [2=1428. 

Partlnico, mftg. and tr. /. nr. Palermo, Sicily, p. 

Parton, acfjng. Whitehaven, Cumberland, ling. ; 
p. 1,624. [tr. : p. 10,050. 

Panratlpur, t. Vizagnp.at.ain dist., Madras, India ; gd. 

Parys Mtn., hill in N.E. Anglesey Wales; copper 
mines. 

Pasadena, c. Los Angeles co., California, U.S.A., in 
fruit-gruwg. regn . base of San Gabriel Mtns. i p. 
30.281. [iHiueur niaiiuf. ; p. 3.48^. 

Pasages, s^l. Gnipuzcoa prov.. Spain; wme and 

Pascani, t. in .Suciava dist., Moldavia. Kuuiiiaiua; 
iiidustrl. : p. 8,425. 

Pasco, or Cerro de Pasco, t. in famous silver-ming. 
dist., Junin dep., Peru ; situated 14,280 ft. above sea- 
level ; p. 16,12a. 

Pas-de-Calais, French name of Strait u( Dover; also 
maritime dept., N. Fiance; area 2.606 sq. m. : agr. 
and coal-field dists ; p. (abt.) x, 000, 000; cap. Arras. 

Pnsewalk, old niftg. t. nr. Stettin, Pomerania, Pruss. ; 
p. 10,814. 

Pasig, t. on P. R. Luzon, Philippine Isis. ; commercL 
centre of the lake regn. ; p. 23,648. 

Pasltano, cst. e, industrl., nr. Salerno, Ibily; p 5,873. 

Pasman, isl. nr Zara, in the Adriatic, belonging to 
Dalmatia, Austria (15 m. long, 3] in. wide); wuic, 
oil, etc. : p. 10,416. 

Passage, West, s/l. on Cork Harbr., Trcld. ; p. s,6i8. 

Passaic, c. on P. R., P. co., New Jersey, U.S.A. ; 
thrivg. inanufs. ; p. 54.770. Passaic K. flows 100 111. 
to NeWiirk B. 

Passamaquoddy Bay, arm of toe Atlantic (15 m. 
long), betwn. New Brunswick and Maine, U..S A. 

Paisarowitz, mitg. i. nr. K. Danube, Servia, nr. 
Belgrade ; p. 12,463. [p. 34,5«». 

Passaruan, 1 . in. Dutch residey. of P.. Java ; nnpt. tr.; 

Passau, l. on R. Danube, Low'cr Bavaria ; catliedl. ; 
fortified ; p. 18,628. [19,460. 

Passy, W. suh of Paris, H of the Bois de Boulogne, 

Paato, r. in Cauca st., Culunibia, on flank of Pasto 
volcano : p. 11.240. [p- 5.086. 

Paszto,r. on R. Z.igyva, Hungary, nr. Pesth ; industrl., 

Patagonia, southnmost. /onn. of America ; inchlg.all 
of Argentina S. of llie Kio Negro, and all of Chih S. 
of Chiloe prov. Area (exclud. Tierra del Fiiego) 
235.000 scj. m , abt. one fifth of which is Chilian terr. 
The p. is sparse, and includes abt. 20,000 wandering 
Indians of tall stature. Along the csts. are flourislig. 
civilised settlements. The y\ndes ranges, stretching 
^000 m. from S. to N. of Patagonia, divide the 
Chilian str. on the W. from the Argentine poitn. on 
the £. 

Patan,/. in Gu'arat, Baroda st.. India; p. 34,620: impt. 
tr, : also t. in Nepal, nr. Khatniandu : p. 31,420. 

Patanl, nat. st. in M.ilay penin-., trib. to Siam; p. 
(aVq.l 100,000 ; rap P., t. on E. cst., p. 2.800. 

Patapsco, R., Maryland, U.S.A., flows 80 m. to 
Chesapeake R , nr Baltimore. [N. isl.); p. 1,460. 

Patea, t. nr. New Plymouth, N. Zealand (on S.W. cst. 

Pateley Bridge, inkt. A on R. Nidd, W. R. Yorks, 

Paterao,* Sicily, at ft. of Mt. Etna; p. 

(communal) 18,600 ; on site of anc. Hybla ; gd. tr. 

Paterson, c. New Jersey, U S. A., on Passaic k., 17 in. 


N.W, New York; great mftg. centre, called "the 
Lyons of America, because of its extensive silk 
industry ; p. 125.000 ; also name of L in Durham co., 
N.S.W. ; ^2,6^ 

Patiala, native se. within the Punjab, India, S. of the 
Sutlej R. (sometimes called Futtiala) ; area 5,41a sq. 
m. ; p. 1,407,659. Cap. P., t. on rlwy. from Bhatinda 
to Rajpura ; p. 56.428. 

Patkai, »nltt. ran^e Indo-Chinese penins., lietwii. 
Assam and Burma; Chaukan (or Lugayak) alt- 
9,020 ft. 

PatmoB, isl. 20 m. S. of Samos, W cst. Asia Minor, 
one of the Sporudes, belongs to Turkey, monastery 
to St. John the Divine. 

Patna, dtv. (area 23,675 sq. m., p. 16,000,000), end dist. 
of same (area 2,076 sq. ni., p. 1.750,000) of Bdi.ir 
prov., Bengal, inuia; opium is extensively grown, 
and prepared for market in the cap. c. of P., on K. 
Ganges, a great indu.strl. and commcl. centre with a 
p. 01x35,000; tlie c. sti«*tc)i«s for 9 m. along the R., 
and the mil. caiitonmt. of Dinapur joins it on the W. 

Patna, feudatory st. in CMiattisgarli div.. Central 
provs., India, area 2.399 sq. m., p. 277,560; this st. 
was formerly under Hnt. adniinistratn., and the 
rulmg chf. is a rajput of high lineage. 

Patras, fortfd. spt. on G. of P., W. cst Greece, 70 m. 
from Corinth, citadel and castle, gt. tr. 111 currants, 
raisins, figs, olives, wine, skins, etc., p. 40.000. 

Patricroft, industrl. A nr. Manchester, Lancs., F.rg., 
p. 12,140. [oil in.-niuf., tunny fislig., p, 10,406. 

Patti, c. Messina prov., Sicily, cathecil., silk and olive- 

Paturage, a nr. Mons, Hel|;ium, industrl , p. 12,424. 

Pau, A and health rts. on Gave de Pan, Basscs- 
Pyrdn^es dep., France, p. 31.465; the K. Gave de 
Pau flows 105 in. to join R. A'dour, nr. Bayonne. 

Paulllac, A un R. Gironde, nr. Borde.iux, France, 
Medoc WUIC tr.. p. 5,248. [6.014. 

Paul, A on Mount's Bay. Cornwall, Eng., p. (dist.) 

Paulton,/ar. nr. Bath, Somerset, F.ng., p. 2,428. 

Pavia, /ror-. Lombardy, Italy, area 2,290 sq. in„ p. 
511,000; c.^p P, c. on the Ticino, nr. Milan, "the 
city of n hundied towers,”fine cathrdl., basilica, and 
Visconti palaic, also university and Carthusian 
monastery, iiulitdry engineerg. wks., and many 
manufs , p. 36,500. 

Pavlodar, A in. prov. Seniqialatinsk, Asiatic Russ., on 
R. IrtLsIi, tr. centre for the Kirghiz cattle-breeders, 
p 8,580. [Voltchya, nianuf. and tr., p. 16.210, 

Pavlograd, t in. Yeknteriiir>slav govt., Kuss., on R. 

Pavlovo, indusirl. A on Oka K., govt. Nijni-Novgorod, 
Kuss , cutlery wks , p. 14.285. 

Pavlovskiy Posad, A on Klya^.-ma R., Moscow govt., 
Kuss., woolleA iii.inuf., p. 12.624. 

Pawtucket, c, on P. K., Providence co„ Rhode Isl, 
U S.A., cotton nianuf., foundries, etc., p 51.622. 

Paxo, or Paxos, one of tiie Icirian /z/r., nr. Corfu, 
Greece, olive oil, p 5,810. fL'.S.A., p, 4,110. 

Paxton, c. nr. Big Vcrmihnn R., Ford co., Ilhnois, 

Paysandu, mftg. c. on Kio Uruguay, Uruguay, bom- 
Ikirded by the Br.izih.ins 1865, p 14,123. [3.8>9. 

Payson, industrl. A nr. Mt Nebo, Utah, U.S.A., ]>. 

Peabody, leather mftg. A Essex c.. Mass., U.S.A , 
p, 12,240; fnnnerly callecl South Danvers. 

Peabody Bay, attn of Smith Sound, N.W. cst.. 
Greenland. [flows (1,000 m } to L. Athabasca. 

Peace, R., rises, in Rocky Mtns.. Brit. C oluiiibia, and 

Peak of Derbyshire, niiitous. di^t. tnid.-Eng.,exten<lg. 
from Chesterfield to Buxton, and Aslil ounic to 
Glossop, highest pt, Kuulcrscoiit, alt. 2,080 ft. 

Pearl, A*., Mississijipi, U.S.A., flow's (400 ni ) to G. of 
Mexico, name also given to Canton R.. S. China. 

Pearl Isis., sml. in B. of Panama, belong, to 
Colombia. 

Pecciola, A nr. Pisa, Tuscany. Italy, indii<%trl.. p. 7,416. 

Pe-chi-li, pr<rv. N. China, adjng. Mongolia and the 
G. of Pe-chi-li, area 58.949 S(|. m.. p. 28,000.000; the 
G. of P. is an arm of the Yellow S., and the Strait of 
P. connects the tw'o. 

Peckham a 9 .E. sub. of London, Eng., industrl. and 
rcsidtl., included in bor. of Camberwell. 

Pecos, R., of New Mexico and Texas, U.S.A. (764 ni.), 
trib. of Rio Grande. 

Peca, mftg. A in Barnnya prov., Hungary, famous for 
wine, porcelain, and oigan inanuf., p. 48,000. 
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Peddapur, t. Godavnri diat.. Madias. India; gd tr.. 

p. n.x4a [nr. the E. cst.. p. 4,X4E 

Paddle, t. in Cape Colony, Bnt. S. Africa, In P. dhr., 
Padee, or Great Pedea, R. N.and S. Carolina, U.S.A., 
flows to Winyah B.. nr. Geomtown ; navigable 150 m. 
Pedrotallasra. mtn. In S. of Ceylon, alt. 8.235 ft 

— -'t and Mdlothiwi, 


PiMtil^ce. S.pf ScotL bctivn. Lanark 1 

S - n . , _ . 

ss, health rest, on 


SelkiK and Dumfries ; area 3^ sq. m., mainly agr.^ 
butmntous., p. cap* reebfes 


Peekakill, t. ^cstckester co.. New York, U.S.A., on 
Hudson R. ; annual campg. grd. of the National 
Guard, p. 10,500. 

Peel, fishery t. on W. cst. Isle of Man, p. 4,560 ; Peel 
R., N.S.W., trlb. (with the Namoi, 600 m. long) of 
R. Darling; also R. Canada (300 m.) joins the 
Mackenzie R. at the delta. [Saxony, p. 5.0x0. 

)*wau, industrl. t. on White Elster R.. nr. Leipsic, 
Pegli. vU. nr. Voltri, on G. of Genoa, Italy, p. 4.8^. 
Pegnitz, htadstfwm of the K. Regnitz, Bavaria, flows 
60 m. to Fiiith : also name of a smL industrl. t. nr. 
source of R. P., p. 1,842. [p. 6.086. 

^go, /. in prov. Alicante, Spain, nr. Valencia, mfrg., 
P^u, dvu„ of Lower Burma, includg. Rangoon and 
neighbg. dists. ; area 13.033 sq. m., gt. rice cro|>s. 
p. nearW 0,000,000; cap. P., t on P. R., p. X3,i40' 
Pm-ho, R. in prov. Pe-chi>li, China (300 m.), unites with 
R. Yun-ho at Tientsin and flows to G. of Pe-chi-li. 
Pellau, t. nr. Breslau Pnissn. Silesia ; mftg.. p. 7,835. 
Paine f. Hanover, Prussn. Brunswick; brewen^ 
cartie mkt., p. 18,246. 

Peipus, L, westn. Russ, (length 80 m. by 3am.) dis< 
charges by R. Narova to G. of FinUnd. 

Pekin, c. in Tazewell co., Illinois, U.S.A. ; gt. grain 


mkt. in agr. and coalfield regn., p. 10,018. 
P^ng, or Pekin, c. cap. of Chinese Empira 


lying 


in the plain betwn. the Pei-hoaiid Hun-ho R.*s, and 
*6 m. d£. of the Great Wall ; an immense c. 25 m. 
ui circumfoe., divided betwn. Chinese and Tartar 
communities, and having a p. est. at abt r.ooo.ooo ; 
prin. Udgs. the Imperial PaUce in the '* Purple For. 
Dldden c.,** Bell Tower and Drum Tower in the 
Tartar c., and “Temple of Heaven," in the Chinese 
c. ; suffered severely in Boxer rising, and captd. by 
allied Brit, and American forces, Aug. 14. 1900- 

Piriago, t. (industrl.) nr. Florence, Tuscany, Italy, 
p. xt,io6 (communal). 

Puew Xals., Pacific grp. W. of the Carolines, Germn. 
(See Micraneaia.) 

Pwngi fzA oif E. cst. Celebes (50 m. by so in.); also 
isL on W. cst. Corea, in the Yellow Sea ; also rai^e 
of hUls S. of the Hoang-ho Valley, N.W. China. 

Pellon, or Zugora, celebrated mtn. S. of Mt. Ossa, 


Thessaly, Greece, alt. 5,310 ft. 

Pella, Industrl. t. Marlon co., Iowa, U.S.A., p. 3.948; 
also name of missn. stn. Bushmanland on Drange R., 


Cape Colony, Bnt. S. Africa. [on N. cst. So. Isl. 

PeloniB Sonindfexteiids 25 m. inld. from Cook Strait, 

PdTOUZ, mtn. France, betwn. Isire and Hautes-Alpes 
alt. 13,442 ft. 

Pemba, isi. (45 m. long, p. xo,ooo) off Zanzibar cst., 
Brit. E. Amca; also t. on L. Moeru, Equatorial 
Africa, p. 8,480 : also t. in Dutch New Guinea. 

Pambeitoo, t. adjoing. Wigan, S.W. Lancs, Eng. ; 
thrivliw manuf.. p. 35.640. 

PenbroKe, maritime ca. S. Wales, adjng. Cardigan and 
Carmarthen, area 617 sq. m.. hilly, mainly agr., with 
fisheries and mftg. industries, p. 80.056 ; cap. Pem- 
broke, dockyd. t. on creek or Milford Haven, p. 
15,673. The Pembroke dist. of Parly bors, com- 
prises P., Milford, Tenby, Haverfordweii|L Wiston, 
Narberth, and Fishguard. P. is also name of a t. 
(mftg.) in Ontario, Canada, on the Alluraette L., p. 
5,561 ; and of two t.’s In the U.S.A., viz. p. ui Wash- 
rngtem, CO. Maine, nr. Eastport, p. 5,0x4 : and P. on 
the R. Merrimac, New Hampshire, p. 5,245, 

Pembroke, tawnAhip N. of Dublin c., Ireld., p. 29,260. 

Pen, t. nr. Ahbagii, Kolaba dist., Bombay, India ; gd. 
tr. ; p. 8,846. 

Fenanel, industrl. /. nr. Oporto, prov. Minho. Por- 
tugal. p. 5,120 : also mftg, t. In Valladolid prov., Spain, 

p. 4i54 H , 

Fanung, or Prince of Walea Isl., Brit, possn. Straits 
Settlements off W. cst. Malay Pen. ; area X07 sq. m., 
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p. ^eludg. Wellesley prov., opp., and the Dindlqg 
Isl.) 250,000 ; cap. Geor^own. 

Pen Argrl, bor. Penn., U.S.A.. industrl centra on 
border Northampton co., ^.^,968. (Wales, p. 15.488. 


Penurt^ spt. t. at mth. l. 

Penaa ae San Pedro, t. nr. Albacete ; Industrl. ; p 
4,946. [1834 ft. 

Pendle Hill, nr. CUtheroe, N.E. Lancash., Eng., alt. 

Pendleton, industrl. t. adjoing. Manchester, Lancash., 
Eng., on N.W., p. 64.3K. [gt. tr. ; p. 12,110. 

Penedo, t. on R. San Francisco. Alagoas prov., Braidl ; 

Penge, S.E. sub. of London, Eng.: Crystal Palace 
park partly in the liamlet ; residential ; p. 22,331. 

Penldie, fort. t. on Atlaiittc cst, Portugal, nr. Lisbon, 

P^jenik, t. on N. Esk R., nr. Edinburgh, Scotl!^^ 

Penig, t. on R. Mulde, nr. Leipsic, Saxony ; uianuC ; 
|i. 7.125. |[3,4 o 8' 

Penistone, mkr r on R Don, W.R. Yorks, Eng., p. 

Penj-deh, or Penlrideh, Russn. t. in Centrl. Asia, nr 
the Afghan border, on R. Murghab, N. of Herat <, 
cantd. m 1885 by Knmaro f. 

Penkridge, industrl. t. on R. Penk, Staffordsh., Eng., 
6 m. S. Stafford ; p. 3,497- 

Penmaenmawr, t. and cst. wat. pi. nr. Conway, Car- 
narvonshire, Wales, p. 4,043. 

Penner, or Pennair, R. of Mysore and Madras, India, 
flows 355 m. to sea nr. Ncllorc; also another R. flow- 
.ing S of this (345 m.) to Cudoalore on the Coro- 
mandel cst. 

Pennsylvania, one of N. Atlantic s/a/et, U.S.A., in- 
cludes the terr. colonised by William Penn hi 1682 ; 
total area 45.3151 sq. m. ; intnous.. and nch in cua], 
iron, and petrol ; very ertensivc manuf. ; e. nearly 
7,500,000; cap. Harnsburi'; princ. cities, Philadelphia 
and Pittsburg (all of whirli see). Penn, is frequently 
spoken of as “ the Keystone State." 

Penn Vann, e. at ft. of Keuka L., New York, U.S.A. ; 
graue-gro dist. ; p. 5.040. [an ann of the Atlantic. 

Penobscot, M.ame.U.S A., flows 375m. into P. Bay, 

Penon de Valez, Sj^nishy^rr. and seti^ment in Fez, 
Morocco, 75 m SE. ofCeuta. [Carnarvonsh., Wales. 

Penrhyn, extensive slatc-qua^ing dist. nr. Bethesda. 

PenritA, mkt. /. Cumberland. Eng., nr. Carlisle ; rulnea 
castle; p 8,97,3. 

Penryn, mkt. t. Truro div., Cornwall, Eng., on FaL 
mouth Harbr., granite quarries, p 3,092. 

Pensacola, spi. on P. Bay, Florida, U.S.A., exports, 
tiiiilier, fruit, cotton, p. 22,982. 

Pentland Firth, strazt betwn. Orkney and the Caith- 
ness cst., Scotl. P Hills, ra^e running S.W. through 
the counties of L.aiinrlc, Etiinburgh and Peebles, 

ft. ; r- • 


Scotl., highest pk. abt. 
of small isles in P 


1,900 ft. ; P, Skerries, gri>. 
Firth. 2 with lighthouses. 

Pentonvllle, an ecclesiastical dist. of N. London, p. 
10,120, industrl. and resident!. 

Penza, t^ovt. H. Centl. Kubs., S. of Nijni-Novgorod, 
area 14,997 sq. m., mainly agr., dairying, and stock- 
rai&g.. p. 1,605,000: cap. P., t., on R. P., gt. tr. fai 
grain, p. 66,240. 

Penzance, spt. and bor. Cornwall, Eng., at hd. of 
Mount’s Bay pilchard fishg., exports, copper, tin. 


and chin.a clay, p. 13,408. [the cap., p. 14,126. 

Penzing, Industrl. vtl. nr. Vienna. Austria, subn. to 
Peoria, c. on Illinois R.. Peoria co., 111., U.S.A., 


great grain mkt. of the Misrissippi valley, p. 66,275. 

Proin Lake, (28 m. long, 3 m wide), an extensn. of the 
K. Mississippi in Wisconsin and Minnesota, U.S.A. 

Pepperell, c. in Middlesex co . Mass , U.S.A., p. 4,129. 

Pera, sub. Constantinople, Turkey, N. of the Coldeu 
Horn. 

Perak, one of the Federated M.ilay States under Brit, 
adininistratn. area 10,000 sq. m.. chf, product tin, 
p. 348,114. [Northumbld., Eng., p. 8,125. 

Percy, or Percy Main, ecclesl. ist. on R, Tyne, 

Perekop, Isthmus of, connects Crimea with S. Russ, 
proper, and separates Sea of Azov from Black Sea ; 
P., t. in Russn. govt. Taurida, on the isth., p. 4.890. 

Perealavl-Zalieskl, mftg. /. nr. Vladimir. Russ., p. 
Sr94fi> [P- i5i49S> 

Pereyaalavl, mftg. and tr. t. in Poltava govt., Riua.. 

Pergamoo, anc. name Bergama, or Bergamo; c In 
Asia Minor on R. Caicus, 5010. N. of Smyrna. impL 
architectural antiquities. 
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FWgola, /. nr. Urbina. In the Marches, Italy, on R. 

Cesano, industrl.,p. 10,190. [r7.4eo> 

Pefiakulam, /. nr. Madura, Madras, India, gd. tr.. p. 
P6rlrueux, t. on R. Isle, Dordogne. France, the nnc. 
Vesuna, cathedl. gd. tr., noted for it« “P6rigord 
pics " in partridges and truffles, and for fine young 

Strait of nabeimandeb. (See Aden.) 
Perlebergi industl. t on tlie Stepenitz, Brandenberg, 
Pruss.. p. 9<43R 

Perm, jfwf. of E. Russia, in the Ural Mtns.; area taS.zix 
sq. m., great mineral wealth, impt. agr. and stock- 
keeping (including bees) industries; p. 3.930,000. 
chiefly peasantry and rural dwellers. Cap. P , t. on 
R. Kama ; manuf. ; p. 50.520. 

Pernambuco, maritime ^rov.. Brazil, S. of Paraliyba 
and Cearii; area 49><^5 so. 111., p. i.rgnooo: great 
sugar and cotton export. Cap. P. (nr Recife), on tlie 
Atlantic coast, p. (with the isis. comprised in the 
commune I close on 200,000. 

Pemau, fortfd. sp/. nr. Riga, in Livonia, Russia; good 
foreign trade ; p. 14.1B0. (strongly fortfd. ; n. 6,943. 
Perote, Industrl. /. nr. Vera Cruz, Mexico; torn.erly 
Perovak (formerly Ak-metcliet). fortfd t Kokand. 

A-siaric Russ., on the Sir Dari.i R, ; cattle tr.: r> 6.154. 
Perpignan, fortfd. /. dep. Pyr^nAes-f >rient.iles. Franco ; 
catliedl., anc. res of the kings of Marjorca ; flourishg. 
trade and industries ; 0.40,748 fp 5.193. 

Perry, r. and tr. centre Noble ro., Oklahoma, U.S. A., 
Perryville, t. in Boyle cn . Kentucky. U.S. A.; battle, 
American Civil War. 1863. f4.tn8> 

Perahore, mkt. 4 on R. Avon. Worcestersh., Eng., p, 
Perma, kingdem S. Central Asia.'between Turk^^and 
Baluchistan and Afghanistan W. and E.. and Trans- 
caucasia, the Caspian, and W. Turkcst.m N. to tlie 
Persian G. and G. of Oman S. Area 636.330 sq. m.. 
partly loAy tablelands and mtn. ctiains, with and 
desert, ana partly fertile iind boautiful plains; p. 
9,500,000 (3,000.000 nomadic). Cap. Teheran; large 
CO. *8 Tauns, Ispaluin, Meshed (all of which see) ; prod., 
wheat, fruit, sugar ; manufs . shawls, silks, carpets, 
embroidery, anns, etc. The Persian C. is an arm of 
the Indian Oc., between P. and Arabia, 550 ni. long. 
Perth, B. Midland co. Scotland, N. of Stirling; area 
3,598 .sq. m.. hilly, mAg., and agr. ; p. 194,339. Cap. 
P., c. on K. Tay; dyeing, floorr loth, gloss, wincey, 
and linen factorie.s ; p. 35,851. Also c. on .Swan R., 
cap. W. Australia ; flourisrig. trade and industries ; 
p. 38,500. Also t. in Lanark co., Oiitario, Canada, 

p. 4,368. 

Perth Amboy, c. and fort on Kantan Bay, New 
Jersey, U.S.A. ; terra-cotta works and many flourishg. 
industries ; p. 32,160. [p. 6.974. 

Pertuis, industrf. t. nr. Avignon, dep.Vaucluse. France, 
Peru, refub. N.W. of S. America, between S. Pacific, 
Brazil and Bolivia, and Ecuador and Chili : area 

? 15, 730 sq. ni., p. (about) 5,000,000. half aboriginal 
raversed by the Cordilleras of the Andes ; produces 

E iano, nitrates, sugar, salt, cotton, nlnaca, etc. Cap. 

ima ; chief j^rt, Callao (7 if ). Also name of a c. 
on Wabash R., Miami co., Indiana, U.S.A., mAg. 
centre in agr. region, p. 0,014. Also mAg. c. m 
colliery dUt. I^asaile ro., Illinois, U.S.A., p. 7.180. 
Perugia, frw. Central Italy, traversed W the Apen- 
nines : area 3,719 sq. m., p. 700,500. Contains the 
beautiful L. of Perugia. 30 m. round (the anc. 
Thrasymene). Cap. or prov. P., c. on hills above R. 
Tiber ; university, cathedral, frescoed *' hall of the 
monej -changers. Seat of the Umbrian school of 
painters of the Renaissance ; p. (communal) 65,860. 
Pemwels, t. nr. Mons, Belgium ; industrl. ; p. 8,855. 
Peaaro, fortfd. /. in the Marches, Italy, on the Adnaitc 
coast ; the anc. Plsaurum. famous for its figs. ; p. 
98,000 (communal). [1,118 sq. m., p. 750.000 ; cap. P. 
Peearo and UrUno, frov lulv. In the Marches ; area 
Pescadorea, frf. gif. 30 m. W. of Formosa, in the 
typhoon track,compri%. 48 islets, total area45| sq m., 
p. sa,ooo ; also grp. of Peruvian cst, N.W. of Callao; 
also sml grp. of the Marshall Isis, in the Pacific ; 
“ Pescadores ” signifies in Spanish " Fishers’ islds." 
Pbacara, Ji. of CentL Italy, flows 90 m. to the Adnatic, 
nr. Pescaia t.. prov. Chieti, p. (oomml.) 6340. 
Poachieru, fort t, on L. Garcia, nr. Mntua, N. ItMy, 

P. 3,700. 
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Pesofau e. in prov. Lucca, Italy, nr. Florence ; cathedl., 
p. 14,896. Ip. (eomml.) 7,649. 

Pmcuba, /. m prov. Aqiiila, Italy, nr. Avezzano. 
Peahawnr, diet, (area 9,444 sq. m.. p. 800,003) and div. 
(area 8.906 sq. m., p, 1.750.000) of the Punjab, India; 
cap. of dlst., dIv., and of the N.W. Provs. P., c. on 
R. Bara, at the enree. of the Klinibar Pass; gt, 
tr. dmiot for Afghanistan and Centl. Asia, p. 90.440; 
W. of the c, is a mil. cantonment, accoiimiodatmg a 
force of 90,000. 

Peath, c. of Hungary, on 1. hank of R. Danube, opp. 
Buda, and connected therewitli by suspensn. br., the 
two c.'s forming the Hungarian cap. of Budape.<ith. 
(See Buda.) 

Petaluma, c. Sonoma co., California, U.S A., p. 5,484. 
Petcheneg, mftg. t. on R. Sicvcrinui Donetz, govt 
Kliarkoy, Russ., p. 9.410. 

PetchiH, Chiiia.-(Sce Pt-chMi.) 

Petchora, A’. N. Russ., flows 1,400 m. from the Ura, 
Mtns. to the Arctic Oc. 

Peten, A. Centl. America, nr. Yucatan frontier 
Guatemala, 45 m. by 3 m. ; also W. in. L. 
Peterborough, c. Northants, Eng., on R. Nene 
cathedl, brickworks, and fiictories, p. 33,578; also 
mAg. t. on Ocauahee R., Ontario. Can., at the falls, 

B 18,500, also vil nr. Concord, New Hampshire. 
S A. [also intn. on cst. of Queensland, alt. 3.811 ft. 
PeterBotteMtn., rcinkble .Mauritius, alt.2,6ao A ; 
Peterhead, fisliy. fort E. Aberdeensh., Scotl. ; granite 
output, tierring trawling, one of the Elgin butghs, 

on G. of Fmlaiul, 16 m. from St. Peters- 
biiig, Russ : beautiful impl. p.il.'ire, p. ix 4x6 
Petermann Peak, mtu. in h Greenland, on Kaiser 
Franz Josef Fiord, alt. zi,4i8 A. 

Petersburg,c on ihc Ap]»omatt«»x R., Virginia, U.S. A ; 
toUiccomamil., and me.it-caniiing, p. 24,137 , also t. on 
Satig.<inun R., Lllmois, U.S. A., p. 4,928; also twnshp. 
S Australia, in Kiiiiberlt^ ming di»t., p. 3,816. 
Petersfield, mkt. /. nr. Portsmouth, ll.ints . Eng.. 

P .1.947- [Surrey. 

Peterabam, sub. Sydney, N SW., p 33.690; vil 111 
Peterswaldau, t. nr. Breslau, Prubsii. Siksia ; industrl , 
p 9.140. IJ.ipan. 

Peter the Great Bay, on cst. of Manchuria. S of 
Petci-wardOin, lortilil t. on R. Danube. Austri.i- 
Hmigarv; il e Gibraltar of Hungary, j>. 4,109. 
Petit-Quevilly, J.e, adjomg. 'Rouen, dep. Seinc- 
Inf^nourc, Fraiu.?; rtition-bpimnng, gutla-pe-''*^’ 
uikI Lheimcal wk.s , p. 23,1^. 

Petlad, /. in n.iroda st., India ; gd tr., p. 15,085. 
Petone, t. nr. Wellington. New Zealand, p. 3,4^ 
Petoakey, (. on Little Traverse Bay, L. Michigan, 
Michigan, U.S.A., cst. tr.. p. 6,404. 

Petra, ruined c. Arabia Petrsea, on WAdl Mdsd brook, 
in the valley lictwn. tlie Dead S, and the G. of 
Akatiah, Interestng. e.\cavritns. [p. 10,180. 

Petralla, t. nr. Cefmn, prov P.ticrmo, Sicily, industrl, 
Petrikau, govt. Kussii. Poland, on Prussn. frontier, 
are.! 4.739 sq. m , p. 901.450 ; cap. P., t. on K. Strada. 
iiimiuf., u. 96,840 

Petrograa. (See St. Petersburg.) 

Petroiea, (, and fort on Bear Creek, Lanibton co , 
(>ntario. Can . oil wells, p. 4.250. 

Petroleum Centre, t, nr. Oil City, Venango co., Penn., 


U.S. A., p. ((list ) 5.41a 

Petropavovsk, industrl A on R. Ischim, Russn. govt., 
AkniuUnsk, Siberia, p. 21.460. 

Petropaylovskl, sml. sft. in Siberia, on E. cst. 
Kamtchatka, occupied jointly by the English and 
French In 1855. 

Petropolls, t. nr. Rio Janeiro, Brazil, beautiful health 
resort, 2,300 ft. above .sea-level, p 6,240. 

Petrovaez, industrl. vU. nr. B.ics, Hungary , p, 8,4x6. 

Petrovouelo, mAg. t. nr. Old Becse, Hungary, p. 9,684. 

Petrovsk, sft. on the Caspian. Daghestan prov., 
Transcaucasia^ Kiiss., hot sulphur baths, naphtha 
springs, p. it.490 : also t. in Russn. govt. Bratov, on 


R. Medvyeditza, manuf, p. 19.894- 
Petrocavodric, t. on L. Onega. Olonetz govt., Russ., 
ordnance wks., p. ia.180. 

Petah, or Ipek. t. nr. Scutari, Albania, Turkey, and 
stTm the Mrvian patriarch, p. 10,000. 

Pettau, t. on R. Drave, nr. Marburg, Styria, p. 4.B96. 
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Petuna, or Bodune, t. Karin prov., Manchuria, nr. 
the Sungari K., p. (e&t.) 30,000. [3.044. 

Petworth, inkL t. nr. Cnicliester, Sussex, Hng., p. 

Petzka, iiifte:. t. nr. Szegedin, Hungary, n. 17,258. 

Pevera^o, industri. /. nr. Coni, Piedmont. Italy, 
V). 8,195. [i<95o. 

Pewaey, mkt. t. nr. Marlborough, E. Wilts, Eng., p. 

Pezenae^ t. nr. Montpellier, uep. Hdrault, France, 
nbsinthe distillg., p 7,500. 

Pfeifers, or Pfaffers, vi/. cant. St. Call, Switzld., hot 
medicinal baths, p. 2,046. 

Pforzheim, industri. t. on edge of Black Forest, 
Baden, Germany .Jewellery nianuf., n. 70,460. 

Pbaltan, nat. sf, Deccan div., Bombay, Italy, area 
397 sq. m., p. 68,400; cap. P., t, 37 111. N.li. Satara, 
p. 11,046. [p. 8,42S- 

Phaphund, i. Etawali dist., N W. Provs., India. 

Ptaaraalus, c. in dist. Phansalia, Thessaly, anc. Greece, 
the mod. Fersala, scene of Cicsar'a tnumphs over 


Pompey, 48 B.C. 
PhUadelph: 
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2x0,800; also volcano, W. of Andes range, nr. Quito ; 
cap. P. prov. ; alt. r5,(^4 ft. 

Pickering, mkt. t. RR. Yorka, Eng.; p. 3,674; also 
. [delta (o.v.). 


phia, c. on De1.i\vare K , Penn.. U.S.A., 
covering an area of 129) sq. m., gt. coniinercl. 
industrL, and cducatnl. centre, divided by the 
Schuylkill R., flourishg. university and city uistns., 
and many thriving manuf., p. over 1,550,000. 

Phllippeviile, spt. t. Algeria, cm B of Stora, nr. 
Constantine, ui viiieyd. dist., with cork forests, fine 
harbr., p. 21,000. 

Philippi, ruined t. nr. Drama, Macedonia, Christian 
ch. founded here by the Apostle Paul. 

Philippine Isis., archiptl. between the Pacific and 
Chma Sea. total area 127.853 sq. ni.,; comprises 
Luzon. Cainarines, Mindoro, Panay, Leyte. Samar, 
Mindanas, Cebu, Negros. Bohol, Palawan, and 
sinlr. Ulaims; p. 8,000.000; cap. Manila, prod, 
tobacco, sugar, coffee, rice, cocoa, hemp, etc.; 
ceded by Spain to U.b \. in 1808. 

Philfppo'fs, vif. in Oruige R. Col., Brit. S, Africa, 
betwii Bethulieand the O. H. 

PhilippopoUs, c. on M.intza R.. 11 Roiiineha, Bui* 
gana; gt. coniinercl. cmlrc; ei.|>oits nee. cticoons, 
attar of roses, wine, com, etc. ; Gnek catliedl. ; p. 
48,086. 

Phillack, t. on St. Ives R. Cornwall, Eng. ; p 4,120 

PhUlaur, t. nr. Thalaudai, on R. Sutlej, Punjab, 
India ; p. 8,060. 

Phlllipsburg, c. on R. Delaware, W'arrcn co.. New 
Jersey, U.S.A. ; ironwks. ; p. 11,528. 

Phcenlx, c. on Salt R., Maricopa co., Arizona, U.S.A. ; 
industri.; p 6,125. 

Phoenix Isis., sm. betwn. the Equator and 
Samoa, Folync^a ; formerly productive of guano, 
now uninhabited. |iroii*hridge bdg. wks. ; 10,142. 

Phoeuixville, fipr on Schuylkill R.. Penn., U.S.A. ; 

Phoukok, French is/, G. of Siam (34 in. by 16 m.) ; p. 
2,820. 

Phthiotis and Phocis monarchy (or prov.), Greece, 
^twn. the C. of Connth and Thessaly ; area 2,349 
sq. m. ; p. 138,000. 

Piacenza, prrt/. Emilia, Italy ; area 965 sq. m., p. 
250,000: cap. P., fortfd, t. and military stn. on K. 
I^ : arsenal, manuf . ; cathedl., noted ch. of San Sisto, 
Palazzo Communale ; p. 36,500. t9>749* 

Piana de’ Groci, e. nr. Palermo, Sicilv ; industri. ; p. 

Pianella, mftg. /. nr. Chicti, Teramo, Italy; p. 7,143. 

Plano di Sorrento, e. on B. of Naples, Italy ; gd. cst. 
tr. ; p. 9,124. [govt., Siberia, flows to Arctic O. 

Piaalni, A. (75 m. by 30 m.) and R. (250 m.), Yeniseisk 

Piatigorsk, /. and zt/ai. pi. in Stavropol govt., nr. 
Georgievsk, Russ. ; hot springs ; p. 45,478. 

Platra, t. on R. Disiritza, Uouinama ; 'many churches ; 
timber and wine tr. ; 17,500. 

Piauhi, or Piauhy, niaritioie prov.^ Brazil; area 
1x6,218 sq. ni. ; p. 305,000; cap. Therezina; also R. 
of P. prov. (flows 300 m.), trib. R. Caninde, 

Piave, R. Italy (125 m.) flows to Adriatic 52 m. E.N.E. 
of Venice. 

Piavozero. L. W. of Archangel. Rfiss. ;!5o m. long, 
IS m. wide. 

Piazza, c. nr. Caltanisetta, Sicily, Italy ; good tr. ; p. 

Piazzolo, mkt t. nr. Padua, Italy ; p. 6,124. [22.680. 

Picardy, old prov. France; now div. into deps. 
Yonne, Oise, Aisne. Fas-de*Calals, end Somme. 

Pidilncha, prw. Ecuador; area 6,215 sq. m.. p. 


cap. P. prov. ; alt. 15,9^4 ft. 

Ickering, mkt. /. K.R. Yot 
sub. dist. prov. Ontario. Can. [detta (tf.t/.). 

Pio-Nethou, /A of the F^ren^es; also called Mala- 
Pico, is/, of the Azores ; area 254 sq. m. ; wine tr. ; p. 

22,404 ; also volcano on same, alt. 7,600 ft. 

Plcton, spi. Marlborough prov., New Zeald. ; p. 3,914 ; 
also port on B. of Quints, nr. Kingston, Ontario. 
Can.; p. 3.493; also t. in co. Camden, N.S.W. ; p. 
4,018 

Pictou, P. co.. Nova Scotia ; coal export ; p. 3,464. 
PietUmonte, /. nr. Taormina, Catania, Sicily; p. 
5,894 ; Piedmontc d’Alife, t. nr. Caserta, S. Italy ; p. 

piedmont, frrr. N. Italy, embraeg. provs. Turin. 

J neo, Novara, and Alessandria; area 11,340 sq. m., 
^500,000 ; mainly agr. Cap. Turm, c. (f.v.). 
re Blanca, /. prov. Cataiiiarca, Argentina; gd. 
tr. ; p. 14.289. [Eng., nr. Ramsden Dock. 

Plel, ts/. (with ry. stn.) nr. Barrow-in-Furness, Lanesh., 
Pierce, c. Missouri. U.S.A., impt. ry. centre, Lawrence 
CO. : p. 5.39^ (Qu^ec, Can. ; p. 3.240. 

Pierrevlue. tz'/l. on R. St. Francis, ^amam co.. 
Pietermaritzburg, cap. c. of Natal, Brit. S. Africa; 

handsome govt, bldgs. ; 36,814. 

Pietra Galla, /. Potenza prov., Italy ; industrL, p. 7.04a. 
Pietraperzia, inftg. /. nr. Caltanisetta, Sicily, p. 12,480. 
Pietraaanta, /. nr. Lucca, Italy ; gd. local tr., p. (cora- 
munl ) 15,108. 

Pilcomayo, or Araguai, R. rising in S. Bolivia, and 
flowg. through the Gran Chaco, separating W. 
Paraguay from the Argentine ; trib. (r.400 m.) of the 
Paraguay, which it loins opp. Asunriun. 

Pillbhit, i/tsi. Kohilkhand. div. N.\V. Prova, Brit. 
India, area z.372 sq. m. ; grows rice, wheat, and 
sugar, p 470.000 ; cap. P., t. on Desha R., p. 35.000. 
Pilldns^on, mftg. /. S.E. Lancash., Eng., p. 16,148. 
Pillau, fortfd sp/. betwn. Frischesstaff and Baltic, E, 
Pruss. ; outport of Kttnigsburg shipbldg., amber 
workg., p. 3,000. 

Pilaen, c. at jncm. of Rs. Radbiisa and hflcs, Bohemia, 
Austria; bcer-brewg., bell-fdg., p. (iacludg. suburbs 
and garrison) 80,420 [London, Eng,, p. 23,520. 

Pimlico, i/is/ (rusidtl. and industri.) of Westminster, 
Pinar del Rio, c. of W. Cuba, centre of Veulu Abajo, 
tobacco industry, p 10.164. 

Pihczow, industri. r. 111 Kielcc prov., Poland, p. 7,083. 
Plnd Dadan Khan, /. Jhelum dist., Punjab, India; 
biassware, embroidered scarves, pottery, &c., p. 
15,000. [Greece, highest pk., 8.0^ ft. 

Pindus, r//«. betwn. 'lliessaly and Albania, N. 
Pine Bluff, c. Jefferson u>., Arkansas, U.S.A.; in 
cotton regn., ». rz.oio. [Dwina. 

Pinegar, R. of Archangel, Russ., trib. (50 m.) of K. 
Pincrolo, mftg. r. m Turin firov., Italy, p. 18,463. 
Pines, Isle of, French ))ossii. in the Pacific, nr. New 
Caledonia, area 293 sq m. ; convict settlement ; also 
Spanish isl. of the w. Indian Arch, nr. Cuba, area 
1,214 sq. m. [the Pma K. ; grt. water tr., p. 34.864 
Pinsk, /. in Minsk govt., W. Russ., on the marshes of 
Pinxton, industri. vt/. nr. Alfrcton, Derbysh., Eng., 
p. 2,5»8. [p. 9.075. 

Piove di Sacco. /. nr. Venice, in Padua, Italy ; manuf., 
Pipemo, /. nr. Prosinone, S. Italy, on the Amaseno R., 
tne Volscian Privernuni, p. 6,042. [manuf., p. 13,708. 
Piqua, r. on the Miami R., Ohio, U-S.A. : agr., imp 
Piquetberg, t. in P. div., W. prov., Cape Col., Brit. S. 
Africa, p. (dist.) 


r , ^ ^ [38.624. 

Piraeus, t. and port nr. Athens. Greece ; great tr., p 

Pirano, spt. Istria, Austria, nr. Trieste ; vine and 
ulive ciirtiire, manuf., p. 14,190. [10,586. 

Piremedi, fortfd. /. in Janimi vilayet, Albania,TurKcy, p. 

Piritu, cst. t. Venezuela, opp. Piritii Isis., p. 8,X'JK>. 

Pirmasens, mflg. t. nr. Zweibriickcn, Rhemsh Bavaria, 
p. 16,824. 

Pima, industri. t. on K. Elbe, Saxony, p. ai^oao. 

Pirot. t. (with mediaeval fortress) on K. Nishnana, p. 
(incldg. military) 11,083. 

Pisa, preru. Italy, area x.xBo sq. m., p. 3x8,140; cap. 
P., c. on R. Ams, famous leang. tower, cathedL, 
university, mineral baths, rosral stud farm, cotton 
manuf,, p. 66,xao. [14,220. 

Pisek, or Piseca, mftg. t. nr. Tabon Bohemia, p. 
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PUhnl, mtii. valUy AQ^ianlstan, alt 5,000 ft., area 
3,600 aq. m., p. 60,000. [nr. Martipiy, 930 ft. 

Pfinevacaufi famous vtaUr/aU^ cant Valais, Switzld., 
PUticdi t. nr. Matera, Basilicata. Italy; industrl.. p. 

0,064. (with citadel, thriving industries, p. 36.086. 
Puila()a, t. nr. the Ombroue, Florence. Italy ; walled, 
PlaueiiKa, R. Old Castile, Spain, tnb. (140 m.) of R. 
Douro. 

Pitcairn lol., most S. of the Low Archipelago, £. 
Pacific, area a sq. ni. ; under adiuin. of N.S. W.. p. 
ia6, mostly descendts. of tiie iiiutineers of the 
Bounty." [also t. on same, p. 0,508. 

Pitta. R, N. Sweden, flows xSo m. to G. of Bothnia; 
Pittacl, or Plteati, t. on R. Aiges, Willachia, 
Roumania ; Aourg. tr., p. 16,2x4. [tr., p. 11,846 

Pithapur, t. Godavari dist., Madras, India ; gcL local 
PitblYierSi r. nr. Orleans, dep. Loiret, France; 
saifroii growg. dist, not^ for pies and cakes, 

picturesque Highland vil. nr. Pass of 
Killiecraukie, Perthsh., ScotL ; tourist res., resdtU, 
p. 1,640. [Scot!., p. 2.489. 

PitoUgOk New, t. nr. Fr.iserbiifg)i. N. Aberaeensh., 
Plttenweeffl, burgh on F. of Forth. Fife, ScotL ; one 
of the St Andrews Burglis, p. i,888. 

Pittsburg, gt ironworks c. of Alleghany co., Penn., 
U.S. A., atconfl. of Alleglmny and Mon.uigahcli K.’s ; 
university p. (with sulis.) 750.000: also a c. ot 
Crawford co., Kansas. U.S. A. ; zinc-smeltg., p. 13.140 
Plttafield, c. on the Housatonic K., Burks co.. Mass., 
U.S. A. : cotton .itui boot tactonus, p. 32.121 ; also 
vtl. nr. Quincy. Pike co.. lUinuis, U.S.A., p. 4,8ou. 
Plttaton, c on Su^iielianna R., Luzerne co., Punn., 
U.S. A. ; anthracite coal regn., p. I4,i5<>' 

Piura, N. dep., Peru, area 13.931 sq. 111.. p. 240.0S0 : 

cap. P., t nr. the cst., p. i3.Spo. 

Plzzo, tp/. Catanzaro prov., Calabria, Italy, on steep 
clifT overlkg. G. of Santa Eufumia ; castle, tunny and 
coral fishg . p. 8,860 (p. 7.94 >. 

Placentia, t. on VV cst. Avalon Penins.. Newfound idiul. 
Placentia Bay, iniet of the Atlantic, S. cst. Ncwlound- 
1 ind, 65 III. long. 

Plainileld, c. Union co.. New Jersey, U S.A , 24 in. 

from New York ; residtl., p. 20,550 
Plaistow, dis/. E. London, Eng.', in bor. West Ham, 
u. 105,034 ; industrl and residti. 

Plaquemine, viA on Mississimn K.. Louisiana, p. 4,3^. 
Plaacenda, r. on K. Jerte, Caceres prov., Spain; tr. 
In agr. prodee , n. 9.084. 

Plaaaev, battledeld on Uhagirathi R.. Bengal, India. 
Plata, La.— (See Argenlioa.) 

Plate R, on Rio de^ Plata . estuary of the Parani 
and Uruguay R's, flowing to the Atlantic betwn. 
Argentina and Uruguay, 170 m. ; width at lieail 25 in., 
at mouth, 138 in. 1(3^ m-) of R. Missouri. 

Platte R., or Little Platte R., Iowa, U.S.A., trtb. 
Platte (or Nebraska) R., (1.250 m.l of the 

Missouri from Colorado, Wyoinmg, and Nebraska, 
U.S. A. [ofPesth, 

Platten See, L. (area 266 sq. m.) Hungary, 55 m. S.\V. 
PlatteviUe, t. Grant co., Wisconsin, U.S.A., on Little 
Platte K., p. 3,949* [York, U.S.A., p. 9,0x0. 

Plattsburg, mftg. /. on L. Chaplain, Clinton co.. New 
Plattsmouui, e. Ca&s co., Nebraska, U.S. A., at confl. 
of Platte and Missouri K.’s : gram and cattle tr., 

P^imn, /. on Weisse ELster R., nr. Zwickau, Saxony; 

piano works, cotton foctorics, etc., p. 92,148. 
Plaaaant Hill, t. nr. Kansas c., Missouri, U.S.A., 
p. 4,i2S: [New Zealand. 

Plenly Bay, etrm of the Atlantic, N F. cst. No. Isl., 
Plettenberg, t. iir. Amsberg. Westphalia, p. 4.84a 
Plevna, forefd. t, on Touchiiiltza K.. Bulgana ; many 
mosques; besieged and captured by the Rus.sns., 
1877; lar^ tr. wme and cattle, p. 19,000. 

PlWImmon, uUn. Moninoutlish. and Cardigan., 
Wales; alt. a.469 ft. 

Pluck, c* on R^istula, Poland ; grain and wood export, 
p. aRooo ; cap. Russn. govt, of P. ; area 4.000 sq. m., 
b. 584. 64a [gd. tr. 

Plofinieur, cst t. Morbihan dep.. France, p. 11,940; 
Pluaa, r. nr. Kiel Holstein, Cermy,, p. 3,849b 
PImmL /. la Ptahora dist, Roumania ; tr. centre In 
petroL dist ; p. 4 Soool 
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Plomtaforee, t. nr. Epinal Vosges dep., France ; warm 
saline springs ; p. a.8sa 

Plumstead, sUst. of Woolwich, Kent, Eng. ; contaloB 
royal arsenal ; p. (E. and W.) 7x.aa3. 

Plymouth, spt. an<l dockyd. /. Ifovon, Eng., on Ply> 
mouth Sound Comprises the *' three towns " of P., 
Devonport. and Stoiiehousu; p. 112,042. Ship 
and eiiglneerg. works, and many niaiiufs. 
water z lu. long, and extensive tortifciis. 

Plymouth, syt. on P. Harbr., P. ca, Mass, U.S. A., nr. 
Boston : nuinuf. and tr. ; u. 10.450. Pilgnni Fathers 
Luided here i6ao; also bor. Luzerne cu., Penn., 
U.S. A„ on Susquehanna R., in anthracite coal rqgn., 
p. 16.246 ; also t. on Yellow R., Indiaiiia, U.S.A., p. 
4.260; alsosml. pt. N. Carolina, U.S. A. 

Plympton, mkt. t. Devon, Eng., 4 m. E. Plymouth, nr. 

K. Ptyai. p. t,4aa [gt. tr. ; p. ^.500. 

Pnom Penh, /. nr. Udoiig, Cambodi.i, on K. Mekong; 
Po, R. Italy flows from Monte Viso, through Pied- 
rnont and Lomliardy (340 m.) to the Adriatic. 
Pocahontas, tp. :n w. Vinfuiia ; also mftg. t in Taze- 
well c., Virginia, p. 5.420; also sub. of Petersbuig, , 
Chestcrflela CO., Virginia, p 5 . 4 ix- 
Pockkngton, mkt r. L R. Yorks. Eng., p. a.ssA 
Podgoritza, r. nr. Scutari, hlontencgru, fortifoi, p.5,82R 
Podgorxe, mftg. /. on K. Vistula, opp. Cracow, Austria, 
Gaticia, p. 14.61a 

Podolia, gov/. S. Russ., N. of Bessarabia, and borderg. 
on Austria ; area 10,224 sq. m., p. 3,250,000. Indas* 
tries, agr. stock-raising, gdiig., iKn.‘-keepg., etc ; 
chf. t. Kamcnetz-podolsk, or Kamieiiiec. 
Polnte-a-Pitre, f. in isL of Guadaloupe, French W. 

Indies, p. i7.B4a [theanc. Piticiacuni, p. 8,X2a 
Poiasy,/. nr Versailles, dep. Seine-ct-Oise. France; 
Poitiera. or PoictlercL r. Vienne dep., France ; once a 
Huguenot stronghold , fine catbearal ; near here the 
Black Prince defeated the French in 1356, and cap* 
tured King Jolm; p. 42,164 (comiiiunl), 

Pokrovsk, uidustri. f. Samara gnvt.. Russ., p. 90.458. 
Pola, rortfd.yr. on lstnapen.,D of Venice ; chf. naval 
stn. and arsenal of the Austro-Hungarian Empire ; 
the Roman Pietas Julia ; cathedl, many Roman 
antic|uiiies ; iiiipt. commcl harbr. and caitre ; p. 
(with garrison) ^,5oa 

Poland, funner mdpt. tv. E. Centl. Europe, i>aititloned 
177a and 1795, and incorporated by Austria, Pruss., 
and Russ. The portion retaining the name now 
forms the W. div. of Russ, ; area 49,159 sq. m., p. 
JO 000,000; cap. Warsaw 

Polignano, /. nr. B.iri. Italy, on the Adriatic, p. 8,546. 
Polilla, IS/, of the i^liilippiiie grp., H. of Luzoix, 30 m. 

Poliatena, 6 in Calabria, Italy, nr. Reggio; 

PoUeusa, /. in Majorca, Balearic IsK., nr. Palma, p. 

8,^75. [nr. Turin, p. 5,644. 

Poilenza(rheaiir. Polentia), /. in Maceratr prov., Italy, 
Pollokshaws, burgh ot Kenfrewsh., Scot!., subn. to 
GUsijoiv ; iiulusTrl. and resideiitl., p. 12,932. [u. 4,018. 
PoiUoksblclds, S.W. sub. Glasgow, Sc itl. resideiitl ; 
Polna, t on Moravian frontier, Bohemia, Austria; 

starch m.uiur. ; p. 5,260. IVitchsk, Russ., p. 21,585. 
Polotsk, or Polok, industrl /. on R. Dursi, govt. 
Poltava, govt. S.W. Russ, area ig.afkS wi. in ; agr ; 
p. over 3.500,000, mainly puo^iitry ; cap. P., industrl. 
t. on the Vorskla K. : formerly had great wool fairs, 
now declined ; p. 55,000. 

Polynesia, sub.-dtv. of Oceania, comprising the isis. 
and groups of the Pacific witlim 30 degrees N. and 5. 
of the Equator, and betwn. 135 degrees E. and W. 
long: all of winch are de.iU with under separate 
entries. 

Pomarance» /. nr. VoUerra, Pisa prov., Italy; 

nulustil.; p. (coiiimunl.) 8,146. 

Pombal, t. nr. Leiria, Estremadura. Portugal; p. 

4,840; also t. in Parahiba prov., Brazil ; p. 4>3^< 
Pomeranlaf prev. N. Russ., area 11,628 sq. m., 
p. 1.700 640 ; divided into govts. Stettin, Stmlsund, 
and Kdslin (all of which see). 

Pomeroy, c on Ohio R., Meigs co., Michigan U.S. A. ; 

p. 5.864; Co.iI-fi<‘lds and salt works. [p 10,434- 

Pomigliano d’Arco, industrl. t. nr. Naples. Itafy; 
Pomona, or Mainland, one of the Orkneys [9.V.); 
also c. Los Ange'.os co., Califonua, U.S. A; fruit- 
culture ; p. 6,427. 
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Pompeii, rained c of Italy, stood 13 m. S.E. d 
Naples, nearly at foot of Veanvius ; destroyed A.D. 
79. ike discovered in 1748; many most interesting 
eacavations. fp. 13.414. 

Ponaail, t. Malabar disL, Madras, India ; gd. cst. ir. ; 
Ponnpe, voL ct 4 , Caroline grp.. Pacific Uc. ; xa ni. 
_long; Geriun. [spniigs ; p. 98,500. 

Ponce, e. on d. cst. Porto Rico, nr. Sau Juan; mcdi«.uial 
Pondicherry, e. on the Coromandel cst. ; cap. French 
£. India ; zoo m. S. of Madras ; cotton, rice, etc., 
exports ; area of disL 1x5 sq. m., surrounded by Brit, 
terr. S. Arcot ; p. 185,000 : p. of c. C2.6oa 
Pondoland, /err. Cape CoL. Brit. S. Africa, S.W. of 
Natal ; p. (abt.) aoo,oou. Land tr. ; p. 20,146. 

Ponenen, /. nr. Vilna, govt. Kovno, Russ.; inaiiuf. 
Pons, e. dep. Chareiite-lnf^rieure, nr. Sauites, 
Prance; m. 4,8x4; also t. ui, nr. Montpellier, dep. 
Herault, France; p. S749- 
Ponta Delgada, /. on Sao Nfiguel. Azores ; largest t. 

in the Ikies; Portuguese p. 18.4x2. 

Pont^-Mouaaon, t. on K. Moselle, nr. Nancy, France ; 

lacquer-ware uianufi ; p. 1^084. 

Pontarlier, fortid. t. l>oab& dep., France; absinthe 
distiUeries ; p. 8,583. 

Pontaasieve, luftg. /. nr. Florence. Italy ; p 12,110. 
PonUAudemer, /. on R. Kislc, di-p. Eure, France; 

metal and leather factones ; p. 6,oto. 

Pontohatraio, L, N. of New Orleans, Louisiana, 
U.S. A. ; 40 m. by 25. [a principality ; p. 10,018. 

PonteoorVok / urov. Caserta, S. Italy ; ionner seat of 
Pontedera, mfig. t. on K. Arno, nr Pisa, luly; 

p. ia,sio. : ruined castle ; p. 15.9^ 

Pontefract, t. industrl., lu Wakefield. W.K. Yorks, 
Pontevedra, prev. Spain, on Atlantic esL; area, 
>•739 ni. ; agr., live-stock, fisheries; p. 449<8xo. 
Cap. P., t. nr. K. Lerex ; p. go.184. 

Pontiac, e. on the Clinton R.. Oakland co.. Michigan, 
U.S.A.: sptg. resort (fishg. and shooting on the lakes) ; 
p. 11,410; alsosml. c on VernilUiun K., Livmgstoiie 
CO., intnois ; p. 4,8x5, Isettlement ; p. %8io 

Pontianak, t. on W. cst. Borneo; thmui^ Dutch 
Pcmticelli, vtl. nr. Naples, Italy : p. 6.819. 

Pondfleal States, States of the Chur^, or Papal 
Statvs ; coiiipartnienti of Italy, formerly ccnnprtsing 
the present dist., Unihna, the Marches, and Latiunu 
Pontine Marshes, swampy tract extending 95 in. 
aluiw the Italian cst. S. of the Coiupagna (U 
R. ORia. 

Pontlvy. formerly Napoleonville. /. on R. Blavet. dep. 
Morlnnan, France; military centre, anc. castle of the 
dukes of Kolian ; p. 10,145. [industrl. ; p. 3,086. 
Pontnewyndd, t. nr. Pontypool, Momnouth, Eng.; 
I'ontoise, /. nr. Pans, dep Suinc-et-Oisr, Fnuice ; old 
Celtic t. with good moaern trade ; p. 8,014. • 

Pontremoll, /. in Magra Valley, Tuscany, Italy; 
cathedral, citadel, mineral springs, marble quarries ; 
p. 11,410. [good cattle trade ; p. 6,453. 

PonQrpool, inkt. t. nr. Newport, Monmouth, E^. ; 
Pontypridd, or Newbridge, mkt. /. on K. TafT, Gia- 
niorf^isli., Wales, niaiiuf., remarkable bridge; p. 


Ponca, chf. isl. of the am. Ponza group ofT coa«t 
Campania, S. luly ; was a state prison place under 
the Roman emperors; p. (of the group, including 
Palmarolta and Zaxinoiie) 3,847. Anciently called the 
Pontine Isis. [local trade ; p. ti.8^. 

Poo-Ching-Hlen, /. in Fo-Kien prov„ China ; good 

Poolo, and mkt. /. ti. Dorset. Eng. ; oyster fisheries, 
good harbour ; p. 38(886, 

Poona, Me/. Deccan div., Bombay, Brit. India ; area 
5.369 sq. m. ; agr., cotton, silk, and blanket manuf. ; 

& (nearly) i,ooo,oaa Cr|>. Poona, or rana, c. on the 
uta K.. luiqrs. of Banihay army ; thnving industrs. ; 
p. X12.580 (Including canteniiient 30,000). 

Popayan, /. in Casca st., Columbia, p. 8,946. 
Poperinghe, /. in W. Flanders prov., Belgium, in 
hottigTowiiig dlst., p. xi.aefi. [dist , p. 163,449. 

Poplar, par. E. London, Eng., Tbsnies-side industrl. 
Popocatepetl, aedve vekaMe, nr. Plicbla, Mexico, alt. 

17.784 ft. [p. 7 >S^ 5 ’ 

Popoli, /. nr. Sulinmia, prav. Aquiln, Italy ; industrl. ; 
Porbaader, iiat. xa Gujarat div. Bmnhay, India, on 
the Kathiawar coast ; area 636 so. m., p. 88;6oa Cap. 
P., considerable native boat txaxle ; p. 20,064. 
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Porco, m/M. group in Andes of Bolivia, alL of highest 
lieak, x6,ooo ft. 

Pordenone, /. in Udine prov.,Venetia, Italy ; csthodial, 
silk and cotton industries ; p. 7,814. [p. 4,864. 

PonirruiMl, sp/. Norway, on Skager Rock : tidier tr. ; 

Port Adelaide, spe. B. Australia, iir. Adelmdc c.. on G. 
Bt. Vincent, p. 6.260. 

Portadown, /. on R. Bonn, Armagh, IreL; linen 
manuf. ; agr. urod. iiikts. ; p. iz,7». 

Portage, c. on Wisconsin K.. Columbia co., Wisconsls, 
U.b.A. ; faniiini' and timber region: p. 6,040. 

Portag:e la Praiiie, por/ Macdonald co., Monltobau 
Caiunki ; gram expt. ; p. 4.847* 

Port Albert, spt. e. Victoria, ur. Comer Inlet, p. (distJ| 

PoilMegre, dis/. Portugal, agr., olives, wines, ana 
2,483 sq. ill., p. i30,ou). Lap. P. c.. 103 nu N.E. 
Lisboti, cork and woollen manuf., p. 11,438. 

Portarlington, mkt. t. on K. Barrow, Queen*s and 
Kuig's co., Itel. ; p. 2,440. 

Port Arthur (Liiiiiesc Lu-shun-Kou). fortress S. of the 
Liaotung |>eniiisula. M.uicliiiria, fonnerly a Chinese 
naval arsen.il, captured by the Japanese 1894. leased 
to Russ. Inter, but again surrendered to tim Japs., 
alter a stubborn siege. Jan. rst. 1905. A most import, 
strategic point coimnaiidg. the Giilf of Pe-chi-li and 
the Yellow S. : t. Out. Can., p. 11,200. 

Port Augusta, t. on Sponcer G., S. Australia, fine 
harbour an<l t. hall. p. 1,560 ; also spL W. Australis^ 
on Cape. Leewin. 

Port*au»PriDce, or Port Republican, cap. and chf. t. 
of the Uaytian Republic, on B. of Loiiaives, gt. tr.« 
suffered sevl. times from eartliquake and Are, p. 
50, OCX). 

Port Blair, Indian conv.ct settlem/., Andaman Isis. 

Port Chester, niftg. vU. Westchester co.. New Yorl^ 
U.S. A., on Lon^Msl. Sound, p, 8,680. 

Port Darwin, or raimerstou, chf. /. and harbr. nr. 
terr. S. Australia, p. 3,018. 

Port de France, or Noumea, cap. New CaJetlanliL 
(French), p. xotcco. 

Port Denison, harbr. and bav on P. cst., Queensland. 

Port Dundas, N. eub. Gla<>gow, Scotl., junct. of Forth 
and Clyde and Monkiaiid canals, p. 5.018. [Africa. 

Port Darnford, harbr. on cst. of Zululaiid, Brit. R 

Portel, Le, cst. vtl. dep. P.xs-de*Calais, France, p. 

Por Elizabeth, ,spt. on Algoa B.. Cape CoL, BriL S. 
Africa, exports skins, wool, ostrich leathers, p. 38,6o(x 

Portentruo, mdustrk C. cant. Bern, Swiizld., p. 5.845. 

Port Erin, cst. vtl. nr. Castletown, Isle ox Mai^ 
fisheries. 

Port Fairy, or Belfast, cst. /. in Victoria, p. 2,918. 

Port Gla^ow, shipbldg. centre on R. Clyde, 20 m. 
below Glasgow, Bcotl., p. 17,749 

Port Hope, chf. /. Durham co.. Ontario, Can., on N. 
shore L. O., iiulustl., p. (dist.) 6,0114. 

Port Huron, c. and //. on bt. CUir K., Michigan. 
U.S. A., p. 23,108, gt. gram and tiinbcr tr. 

Porticl, /. on B. of Naples, Italy, industrl. and rcskltL. 
p. 13,490. 

Portishead, cst. / nr. Bristol, Somerset, Eng., p. 2,946. 

Port Jackson, splendid harb. (iS ni. long) on cst. co. 
Cumberland, N.S.W., byduey co. (g.v.) on S. shore. 

Port Jervis, vtl. on Delaware K., Orange co., New 
York, U.b A., railwy. wks. and nianufs., p. 9,5x0. 

Portknockle, fishg. vti. on cst. Banffsh., bcotL. nr. 
Buckie, p. 1,348. 

Portland, c. Oregon co., Multnomah. U.S.A., on R. 
Willamette; gt. wheat and Hour export, p. 307(2i4; 
also c. Cumberland co., Maine, U.B.A. ; llounshg. 
SDt., fine harb., p. 58,046; also t, Middlesex co.. 
Connecticut. U.S. A. ; stone qu-vrie.*,. p. 4,000 ; also t. 
N. of and subn. to St. John, New Brunswick, Can. 
p. 16,420. 

Portland ConaLyfonf on N.W. cst. of America, formg. 
bdy. between Alaska and Brit. Columbia; lower 
portion known as Portland Inlet. » 

Portlxuid, lal. of, peninsHia and /. [with dockyd. and 
convict prison) 4 in. S. of Weymouth, Dorset, Eng.; 
Bill of Portland at extremity. 

Portland Town, di«t. in Bt. .Marylebone, Middlesex; 
industrl. and residti., N.W, London, Eng., p. 9,864. 

Port Louis, spt. tMo. Murbilion, France, nr. Lurism, 
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P* 3»4^ i cap. of id. of Mauritius, Indian Oc., 
cht. conimercL pL in col., p. 73,460, 

Port ICiu^uarle, /. (and inM] on cst. N.S.W., at 
Hastings R., p. (dist.) 4,134. 

Portmaooc, j/f. on Premadoc B., Carnanronsh., 
Wales ; copper and slate exi>ort. 

Port Mahon, r/t. can. isl. Minorca, Spain ; quarantine 
stn.. exports live stock, coni and c., p. 18.^. 

Port Moody, ^rmiHur Canadian Pacific Ry., Brit. 

Columlna. Vancouver. [on S.E. cst., p. 1,084. 

Port Moresby, r. and stn. of govt. Brit. New Guinea, 
Port Natal.— (See Durban.) [Zealand. 

Port Nicholson, harbr. at S. extrem. N. isl.. New 
Porto Alegre, cap. c. Rio Grande do Sul st., Brazil ; 

exports lard, preserved meats, &c., n. (est.) zoo.ooa 
Poitobello, vieU. pi. on F. of Forth, Edinburgh, ScotL ; 

one of the Leitli Burghs, p. 

Porto Calvo, t. in Alagoas prov., Brazil, p. 8,046. 

Porto Empraocle, t. and spt. Girgenti prov., Spain ; 

sulphur exports, p. 7,808. [gd. tr.. p. 10,086. 

Porto Fellz. /. SSo Paulo prov., Brazil, on R. Tite; 
Porto Perrajo, chf. r. isL Elba, prov. Leghorn, Italy, 
p. 5,802. 

Port of Spain, cap. isl. Trinidad, W. Indies, p. 3S.ooa 
Poitogenaro, t. nr. Udine, prov. Vemce, Italy; 

Industrl., p. (commune) 9,864 
Porto Maurlzio, prvv. Liguria, Italy ; area 45^ sq. m.. 
p. 148.600 ; cap. >P. M., t. on G. of Genoa, bathiiig 
rest., p. 7.500. 

Porto Novo, spt. S. Arcot dist , Madras, India, on 
Coiotuandol Cst.; here Sir Eyre Cooke defeated 
Hyder Ali, 1781, p. 8,iao ; also French t. Slave Cst., 
Dahomey, W. Atrica, nr. Bight of Benin, p. ao,ooo. 
Porto Praya, t. Santiago, C.'ipe Verde Isis. ; gd. tr., 

p. 12.600. 

Porto Rico, W. Indian ir/. of the Greater Antille's 
ceded by S|»in to the U S.A. in 1898; area 3,606 
sq. m. ; produce coffee, sugar, cocoa, toliacco, &c., 
p, nearly 1,000,000, mainly natives of mixed Spanish 
and alxiriginal descent ; cap. S;an Juan de Porto Rico, 
Porto SantOi snil. u/. of the Madeira grp., 36 m. N.E. 

Madeira. [4.864. 

Porto Santo Stefano, spt. S. of Tuscany, Italy, p. 
Porto Vecchio, spt Cur uca, It.ily, nr. S. extrem. of 
isl., p. 2,784 

Port Philip, day on S. cst. Victoria (40 in. long, 40 m. 
wide) : Melbourne stands on R. Yarra Yarra at its 
mth. in P. P. Bay. 

Port Plrle, spt. on Spencer's G., S. Australia, p. 1,246. 
Portree, spt. on W. cst. Skye, Inverness co., Sco^, 
p. 884. 

Port Republican. (Sec Port<au>Prlnce and Havti.) 
Port Richmond, part of Richmond bor., New York 
city, U. S.A., on N. shore Suten Isl , p 6,56a 
Port Roy^, fortfd. /. Jaiii.aica, nr. Kingston, dockyd. 

and barracks, p. 16.000. [^.960. 

Portruah. spt. nr. Coleraine co., Antrim. Ireid., p. 
Port Said, spt. Ruypt. N. end Suez Canal, p 40,000. 
Portaea Island, fortfd. tr/. on cst. of Hants, Eng., 
between Portsmouth and Langston Harbours. (See 
Portsmouth.) 

Portslade, snb. Brighton, Sussex. Eng., p. 6.454. 
Portsmouth, bor. and naval port, Hants, Eng., on 
Poitsea Isl., opp. Isle of wiglit, p. 331.1^. has 
largest naval estab. in the world ; Portsmouth is the 
garrison t. ; Portsea has the naval dockyds.. Land* 
port Ls rebidentl. from the industrl. pop., and South- 
sea is a pop. mod. wxtg. pi, within the bor. area ; 
across the harbour is Gosport (^. w.l. 


Portsmouth, c. on the Ohio K., Scioto co., Ohio. 
U.S A., iron and ixiot manuf., p. 73.481 ; also spt. at 
mth. of Elizabtnli R., Virginia, U.S. A., il^. wks. atul 
many inanuf., p. «,iao; also c. on Piscataqua K., 
New Hampshire, U.S A., cotto". manuf., p. 11,436. 
Portsoy, spt. nr. Banff. Scotl.. p. 1.951- 
Port lownsend, c. Jefferson co.. Washington, U.SA.. 
timber tr., p. 3.500. 

Portugal, republic of the llierlan penin.. S.W. 
Europe, area (includg. Madeira and the Azores) 
as.«^ •sq- m., mtnous, with wide fertile valleys; 
prod, grapes, cereals, oranges, olives, mulberries; 
Bgr., mftg., anil iislieries, p. 5,500,000; cap. Lisbon 
(g.v.). C3.360. 

Pmugalette, t. nr. Bilbao. Biscay prov.. Spam, p. 


Pmtuguesa, st. N.W. Venezuela, area 6,815 sq. nL« 
p. 86.000: cap. Guanare; also R. Venezuela, trib. 
(300 m I of R. Apure. rr,^ 

Portumna, t. on K. Shannon, co. Galway, Ireid., p. 
PortVendre% spt. nr. Perpignan, dep. I^rdndes- 
Orlentales, France, p. 3.543 [p. 4,609. 

Posadam, t. on R. Guadalquiver, nr. Cordova, Spain, 
PoBcharevatz, /, in Scrvia. (See Passarowits.) 
Posen, of Prussn. Poland, urea 11,184 sq. ra., p. 
1,900.000. stock-iaiag., mining, and mftg. ; also disL 
or TOvt. in same, and c. (cap. of prov. and govt.) on 
R. wartha, fortfd. hdqrs. 5th German Army Corps, 
cathedL. and many manuf.. p. 135,00a 
Posgam, /. nr. Yarkand. Chinese 1 uikestan, p. 8,34^ 
Possiet Bay. W. cst of Sea of J-npan, Asiatic Russ. 
Pdssneck, old /. in Snxe-Mciniiigen, Geruiy., nr. Jena, 
porcelain .ind flannel manuf., p. 14,308. 
Potchefstroom, vit Transvam CoL, Bnt S. Africa, 
on the Vaal R., p 4.ia8. 

Potenza, prov. S. Italy, area 3,845 sq. m., p. 556,400; 
cap. P., fortfd. t. ur. Salerao, catheul., wine, brick* 
mkg , p TO, 50a [Italy, p. 7.84a 

Potenza Piscena, /. on the Adri.atic, M.icerata prov., 
Pori, /. and spt., fortfd., on R. Kion, Transcaucasia, 
Russ., p. 3.819. 

Potomac, R. 01 U..S.A., dividg. Virginia from Mary- 
land, flowg. (400 m.) past Washington to Chesa* 
peakc Bay. 

Potosi, dep., BoUvh. adjoing. Chill and the Argentine; 
area 52,100 sq. ni.. famous for silver mines, p. 36s,8oa 
Cap.!*., on slo e of Cerro Gordo de Potosi, 13,350 ft 
above sea-level, flourishg. tr., p. so.86a 
Potsdam, Pruss., 16 m. S.W. Burlm. in centre of 
picturesque lake dist. of Havel. Cap. Potsdam govt., 
licaunful parks and gardens ana many palaces, 
includg German Iinpl. res., p 64.000. 

Potteries, The, di\t. N StalTs, Eng., centre of 
eariheiiw.'ire industry, conipnsg. t.'s Burslem, Hanley, 
Fenton, TunstalU Stoke, and Loiq^'ton, all ol 
which see. 

Potton, mkt. t. Bedfordsh.. Hug., p. 3.363. 

Pottstoum, bor. on Schuylkill R , Montgomery co., 
Penn., U.S.A.. ironwks , p. 14,1)82. 

Pottsville, c. orScliuvlkill co , Peim., U.S.A., manuC 
centre in anthracite coal regn., p. 70.236. 
Poughkeepsie, c. in Duchess co.. New York, U.S.A., 
or. Hudson K. ; clothing and iron factories, nr. is 
Vassar Coll, for women, p, 37,936. 

Poultney, (. nr. Vermont, U.b.A., en New York 
border, p 4,380. [Hug., p. 5,824. 

Poulton-lc-Sands, townshp. en Morcf ainbe B. Lancs, 
Poverty B., r/r/et on E. cst., N Isl , New Zealand 
Po-Yang, /. prov., Kiang-si, China, Bo in. long, 40 m. 
wule 

PozoUaaco^ A nr. Pedroche, Cordoba prov., Spaiiv 
cattle fairs, rich lead mines in dist., p. la.ooa 
Pozsony, /., on R. Danube, Hungary. 35 m. H. of 
Vienna : dynamite and fine brush manuf., p. 70,00a 
Pozzuoli, /.. nr. Naples. Italy ; mini, batiis, oranance 
works, p. 17.ITO. Notable Roman ruins. 

Prsga, /.. on R. Vistula. Poland, o))p. Warsaw, 
stormed by Russns. under SnvarofT, 1794; p. 4.18a 
Plague, c. of Bohemia, picturefbue anc. cap. on R. 
Moldau, universy. founded in 13!^, extensive manu£ 
and tr., fine cdthcdL; p. (uicldg. gariUon and subs.) 
nearly 400,000. 

Prabran, e., Victoria adjoing. Melbourne, p. 30.000. 
Prairie du Chlen, c., on Missusippi A., Crawford co.. 

Wisconsin, U.5.A., p. 4.847. 

Prato, A, nr. Florence, ItMy ; medieval castle and 
fnrtims., woollen manuf., p. 28,314. [nr KOnigsberg. 
Pregel, R., E. Pruss., flows (125 m ) to Frisches HaH, 
Prenzlau, A on Lower Ucker Lake, nr. Stettin, Pruss., 
industl., p. 31,134. 

Prerau, / on R. Beeswa, nr. Oimfitz. Moravia, Austria- 
Hunrar)': manuf. : p. 28,135. Forineriy hdqrs. of 
tile Moravian Brethren. 


Preaburg (fiprmer c.in. Hungary). (See Pozsony.) 
Presoot, miitg. A S.W. Lancs, Eng., nr. Liverpool t 
watchmkg. ; p. 8.T54. ^^648. 

Pr es co t t, pore on R. St. Lawrence. Ontario. Can, ; jx 
Presell BStns,, N.E. Pembrokesh., Wslss: «. 

2,754 R. C4a9>S> 

Prea^ Isle, a Maine, U.S.A.. in Aratook 00 ; P> 
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Pmtda^, mkt. t. R. Luetre, Radnorsh., Wales; 

p. 8.7^^ [Laucs, Eugf. ; p. zz7tzi3. 

Praston, cotton mftff. t. and port on R. KioMe. 
Pwtonpnnn, csb t. nr. Edinburg Haddininonsh., 
SoitL : here in 1745 “ fioniue Prince Charue " de> 
feated Briti!>h ; p. i,9fi3. [Cnff* * P* I7fi95« 

Pfe tw ich, industrl. t, nr. Manchester ; S.E. Lancasn., 
Pretoria, cap. Transvaal Col., Bnt. S. Africa; fine 
parity, bdfis., wide boulevards ; impt. t. centre ; p. 
sa.ooOi [;;d. ship;;, tr. ; 1^ zz,5oo. 

Pieieaa, fort, t, on G. of Arta, European Turkey; 
Pflbylov Ills., sml, ALi&kan grp. in Behring Sea ; seal 
fishg. centre. [p. 30,42a 

PrUuki,r. in Poltava govt., Rus.s., Industrl. ana conuiicL; 
Mmorsk, 011 Littoral Provmce, Asiatic Kiiss. ; ex- 
tends froiu Corea N. to the Arciic Oc. ; area 730,000 
sq. ni., p. zz4.ooa Cap. Nikolaofsk. 

Prinoo Albert, ttev. and i. Cape CuL, Brit. S. Africa; 

N. of Gt. Zwarte Br-rge; p. (of div.) 0,120. 

Prince Albert Land, dut. Brit. N. Ai.ierica. bordg, 
on Arctic Ocean. 

Prince Edward Isl., pro/v. C.ui. ; area 2.1H4 sq. m. ; 
p. 105,000 ; dairyitiu, fishery, and mdiiuf. ; uiuch 
forest Uuid. Cap. Charlottetown. 

Prince Rupert, c. of British Coluiiibln and Pacific port 
of the Gland Trunk Pacific Railway, p. cooa 
Prince of Wales Isl.— (S c Penang.) 

Prince’s lals.. Sea of Marmora, 15 m. S E. of Con- 
stantinople ; the anc. Dciuoiiesi ; p. 10.000. 

Prince's Isl., or Principe, sm. Poiluguuse isl. in 
Bight of Hiafra, W. Africa. | Eng. ; p. 8,648. 

Princes Risborough, iiikt. /. nr. Aylesiiury. Bucks, 
Princess Charlotte Bay, tulet N.E. cst., N S.W. 
Princeton, e. Gibson i-o., Indiana. U.S. A. ; mdustrl. ; 
p. 7>548 ; itisobor. Mersey co., New Jersey, U.S.A.; 
seat of university; p. 4.650; also t. Bureau co., 
Illinois U.S. A. ; indiistrl. ; p. 4.385. 

Prince William Sound, day on S. cst., Alaska. 
Pnnaen, Portuguese tsl. 111 Gulf of Guinea ; p. 3,415. 

Cap. San Antonio. [Otiieper. 

Piipete, R. in govt. Minsk, Russ., trih. (350 in.) of R. 
Prishtina, or Piistifia, t, in Kossovo vilayet, European 
Turkey, on K. Sliniitza ; many mosques ; sugar and 
coffee tr. ; p. st.ooa 

Prlsrend, /. In Albania: t. on R. Drin, European 
Turkey, in Kossovo vilayet; luaiuif. and cuinincl. ; 
P* 34>d54* [ff.Sfio ; silk industry. 

Privas, t. nr. Valence, dcp. ArdCche, France; p. 
Pdzzl, t. nr. Palcriiio, Sicily, Italy ; maiiuf., p. 13,106. 
Prievalsk, dist. r. prov. Scmiryechciisk, Kussn.- 
Tiirkest'tn, nr. I.. 1ssyk-Ku1 ; p. 10,416 ; good local tr. 
Prodda, isl. at N.W. extrcin. Bay of Naples, Italy, 
3 in. long : the anc. Prochyta, p. 14,130 ; also fort, 
t. on same, p. 4.it3- 

Prome, atst. in Pegu div. Lower Burma, area 3,914 
sq III., p. 365,000; chf. t. P. on Irrawaddy R., p. 

t. on R. Bug, P<idolia, Russ. ; manuf.^^ 
Prosna, R., trib. (120 in ) of R. Warthc, fonng. part of 
^bdy. lie twn. Pruss and Prussn. Poland, 
prospect, t. ui S. Australia, !>uhii. to Adelaide, p. 4,124. 
Proamtz, iiianuf. t. in plain of H.inua, Moravia. 
Austria: niatch-makiug, brewing, malt and sugar 
industries, geese lireeding, p. s7>5oo. 

Provence, old niarithnc/nn/. S E. France; now deps. 
Var, Basscs-Alpes, Bouches-du- Rhone, and part of 
Vauclusa 

Providence, c. at head of Narragansett B., Rhode 
Isl.. U.h A : impt. manul. ana educatl institiis., 
seat of Brown University, gt. distnb. cuiire for New 
En^laiul, ]>. ss5.84a ^ L')>246. 

Provincetown, vtl. on Cape Cod, Mass., U.S A., p. 
Provitis, t. iir. Meluni. deut. Seinc-et-Marne, France; 

anc. ramparts, fine old cn , p. 7,820. 

Provo, c. at liase of Wasatch iiitiis., Utali, U.S. A., nr. 

shore of Utah Lake : p. 6.6z8. 

Prussia, kiHii.iom and priiic. st. of Germ. Empire, 
bordering on the Baltic, DeniiUrk, and N. Sea, area 
>34f5^5 >»• : largely high iiiourland, with much 

forest land and coicsidcrabie expaicses of bog, great 
mineral wealtli, flounslig. agr. and iiiaiiy ana exten- 
sive manuf., p. 40,165,000 (1910), cap. Berlin (y.v.). 
Pnith, R. flowing (360 ni.) betwn. Koumania and 
Bessarabia from the Carpathian intas. to the Black S. 


Prxemysl, fort. t. in Austrian Galicia ; mchy. and other 
inanufi, timber and com tr., p. (includg. garrison of 


Paldl, R. Russ., flows (300 m.) to the Dnieper at 
Kreinentchug. 

Pskov, £avt. N.W. Russ., S. of St. Petersbuig, area 
17.060 sq. in. ; agr. and dairy fing., p. i,3m,ooo^ 
larger peasant proprietary ; cap. T.. t. on Velikaya 
R. : flax tr.. p. 34.60a [14.037. 

Puda^, mftg. i. nr. Bradford, W.R. Yorks, ETng., p. 
Pudukattoi, or Pudukotn, nat. st. S. India, sub. to 
Madras, area z,zoi sq. m., p. 386,400; cap. t., p. 
17.43a 

Puebla, sf. Mexico, area 12.207 sq. m.. p. 1,108,054; 
agr., coffuc. and sugar growing ; cap. P., one oi tlra 
olditst and most impt. c.'s of Mexico, alt. 7,137 ft.; 
great tr., p. 98,640; also t. Majorca isL, Spmn, p. 
5.088. [smelting centre ; p. 44,395- 

Pueblo, c. on Arkansas R., Colorado, U.S.A. ; great 
Pueblo Nuevo del Mar, spt. on the Meditezraneaiii 
Valencia, prov. Spam: summer rest. ; p. 13.B50. 
Puentearas, r. on K Tea. prov. Ponicvecrra, Spain, 
nr. Vigo, 111 viiie-gruwg. dist. ; porcelain manuf. ; 
ruined c<istle ufSobruso; p. 13,25a 
Puente Genii, t on K. Genii, Cordoba jirov., Spain; 
olive groves ; p. ia,ooo. 

Puerto Bello, nr. Panama, Colombia, p. 2,960. 
Puerto Cobwo. spt. Venezuela, on the Caribbean S., 
nr. Valencia ; lame exports ; p. 15,4^ 

Puerto de Santa Maria, spt. on R. Guadalctc, Cadiz, 
Spain ; wine tr., glass inaiiui. ; p. 21,05a. 

Puerto PrindM, interior t. prov. Ca maguey, Cuba; 
founded by Velasquez, Columbus’s heutenant in 

, ipt. Spniii, on B. of Cadiz. N. of San 
Fernando; summer rest , wine and oil tr. ; p. laoBt^ 
Pukekoke, t. nr. Auckland c.. New Zealand, p. (disU| 
3480. 

Puket, or Pongka, cap. isL Tunk«;eylon, and chf. 
biamese pt. on Malay Pen.. W. cst. ; tin mines ; p. 
2o,s6a 

Pula^, t. nr. Co1uinlii.i, Giles co., Tennessee, p. 3,869. 
Piilicat, t. on P. Lake, Madras, India, p. 6,346. 
Pulkovo, or Pulkowa, vt/. nr. St. Petersburg, Russ., 
seat of the Imperial Observatory. 

Pulmitz, industL /. nr. Dresden, Saxony, p. 3,896. 
Pulteney Town, Caithness, Scotl., part of the duri-k 
of Wick, p. 5..340' 

Pultaak, t. Riissn. Poland, govt. Warsaw; copper 
wks , TcxMle factories; p 18,468. 

Puna, bleak and uiiinliabiicd plateaus of Pern and 
Bolivia, alt. 12,000 to 18,000 ft. [local tr.; p. 8,6za 
Pungani^ t. ui Arcot div., Madras Pres., India ; gd. 
Punjab, The, /rov. N.W. Uric. India, occupies uie 
N.\V. angle of tiic iiurtlicrn plain of India; total 
area, 97,209 sq. m , p. about po.ooo.ooo. The 
divisns. of Dellii, JuUuiidur, Lahore, Rawalpindi, 
Dcrajat, and Peshawar, and all the ‘dists. of these, 
together with the various nat. states, are dealt with 
alphabetically. 

Puno, dtp. Peru ; area 30,365 sq. ni., p, 370,640; cap. 

P,, t. bordg on L. Titicara ; alt. 13,870 ft.. p. 5,240. 
Punta Arenas, t. in Magalloncs, Cliili; gd. tr.; p. 

8,4>6- [4*6^ 

Punxsutawney, dor. Penn , U.S.A. , Jefferson co„ p. 
Purbeck, Isle of, peu. in S.E. Dorset, 12 ni. by 7 111. 
Puri, dist. Oiissa, div. Bengal, Bnt. India, area ain 
sq. III., p. 1,030,000. Tills dist. lias suffered dreadmlly 
from faiiiuic and drought. Cap. Puri, or Jagaunatn 
Ig.v.). 

Purmerend, t. nr. Amsterdam, Nortli Ujlland, p 5.64a 
Pumea, or Purnlah, dist. in Bhagalpur div. Bengal, 
Brit India, area, 4,993 sq. m.,p. i.88o.ooa Cap P. on 
R. .Saura, p. 14.500. [tr. centre, p. 13.540. 

Pumlia, t. hdqrs. Manbhimi dist., Bengal, Bnt. India, 
Purus, R. of Peru, trib. (1,400 ni.) of K. Amazon. 
Puabkar, t. and pi. of pilgrinuige, Aj-mera-Merwara 
dist., Rajputana, India ; Brahiiian temple, p ia4i»> 
Putuiiz, vil. and residtL dist., on R. Swe, nr. Paris, 
France, p. 16,14a. 

Putignano, t. In prov. Bari, Italy, industrL, p. i5.x4a 
Putivi,^.on R. Sem,govt. Kuzak,Russ.,manuf.,p.i3,za4- 
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Pntlain, t. In diat. same name, W. cst. Ceylon, p. 51345. 

Patmun, t. in Windham co., Connecticut, U.S.A., 
thriTg. nianufs., p. 7.894. 

Patney, In bor. of Wandsworth, Surrey, a 
S.W. residtL and industrL Thames-side qr. of 
London, p. 08^246. 

Putrid Sc^ or Gulf of Slwash, inlet of Sea of Aaov. 

Putten, industrL t. nr. Uarderwick, Gelderland, 
Holland, p. 5,642. [Amazon. 

Putumayo, or Xca, H. of Eucador, trib. (700 in.) of K. 

Pay*de-D6me|/A. of the Auver^pid Mtns., France, alt. 
4,8 d 6 ft. : also dept. France, watered by R. Allier, 
area 3.090 sq. ni., p. (decreasg.) 539,000 ; agr., vlneyds. 
Cap. Clermont-Ferrand. [industry, p. 

Pay. Le, cap. Haute Loire dep.. France; lace-makg. 

Pwllheli, vmU. pi. and bor. Carnarvon, N. Wales, 
p. 3,846. [City : 35 in. long. 

Pyrai^ L., Western Nevada, U.S.A., ur. Carson 

^ramid Peak, a summit of the Elk Mtns.. Colorado. 
lJ.S.A.,alt. 13,88511. 

J^reneea, The, range of tntm. in S.W. Europe, 
dividing France from the Iberian penms., 370111. long, 
highest peak Pic Nethuu, or Maladctte (^.v.) : also 
name of intii. range nr. Mcllrounie, Victoria. 

Pyi^nflea, Basses, tiep. S.W. Fiance, area 2,978 S(^m., 
mainly agr. aiivl live-stock rearg., p. 423,4x6. Cap. 
Pau ^Q.v.) 

Pyrdne^ Hautes, dep. S. France, area z.750 sq. m., 
agr., vines, nuis, hvf-stock, marble quarries; p. 
212, 165. Cap. Tarlics {g.v.). 

Pyr6aces-Orientales, dep. S. France, washed by 
Mediterr.inean, area 1,599 sq. m., wheat, wine, sUk- 
worin culture, stock-rearing. C.'ip. Perpignan (g.v.). 

Pyrgos, /. in Greece, prov. Elis and Achaia, nr. Patras ; 
nas suffered from earthquakes ; p. i3,Baa 

Pyrttz, walled t. fwith towers) 111 Pomerania prov., 
Prussia, nr. Stettin ; good grain dist., ; p. 8,500 

Pyrmont, t. nr. Hanover, Waldcck, G«.riiiy. ; mineral 
springs; p. 1,869; also sub. Sydney. N.S.W. ; stone 
quarries 


QuMkenbnick, A Osnabriick dist., Hanover, nr. 
Essen, p. 4.340* 

Quaggy, R, Kent, Eng., flows (xo m.) to Join K. 
Kavensboume ftnb. Tliames) at Lewisham. 

Quakerton, bor. Peim., U.S. A., 35 in. N. Philadelphia, 
p. a, 864 U 

Quaim-Plng, e. Pc-chi-li prov., China, p. 15,600 ; also 
c I^ei-Cliooj>rov., China, nr. Koei.Yang, p. 18,48a 

Quang-Si or Kwang-Si, prov. S. China, borderg. on 
Tonqum, area 78,250 sq. m., p. 5,250,000, cap. Khing- 
Yuan; also c. Kiaiig-Si prov., Cluna, iir, Yuu-nan, 
P- sasoo. 

Quang-Tong or Qwang-Tung. maritime prev. in 
S. of China, includg. Hainan Isl., and contalng. the 
cap Canton, p, 30,000,000. ftr., p. 34,^. 

Quann, /. nr. Kioto, on E. cst. Hondo Isl., Japan, gr 

Quantampo, t. in Gy am. Upper Guinea, p. 15.000; 
inipt. tr. centre. 

Quantock Hills, ran^ S. of Bridgewater Bay. 
Somersetsli,, Eiig., highest pt., 1,262 ft. 

Qu’Appelle, R., Assiniboia, Can., tnb. (300 m.) on 
K. Assiniboine 

Quaregnon, t. in Hainault prov., Belgium, in 
Mens colly, dist., ironwks. and tub.icco factones, p. 
16,845. [health rest., res. p. 1.140. 

Quanidon, xdl. nr. Derby, Eng., niedicnl. iMinng and 

Quamero, G. of| Adriatic Sea, between Hungarian 
cst. and Illyria. [France, p. 8,981. 

Quarouble, industrl. t. nr. Valenciennes, dep., Nord, 

Quarrl, t. In Sokota Soudan, CentrL Africa, p. 6,428. 

Quairy Bank, mttg. /. in Svaffs, Eng., adjoing. 
Dudley, p. 71394. 

Quarter Ironworks and Darngaber, industrl. dist. 
nr. Hamilton l^nnrksh., Scot., p. 1,024. 

Quarto, R., prov. Cordova (280 in.), Argentina ; also 
industrl. t. nr. Caglian, Sardinia, Italy, p. 7,085 

Quarto, G. of, arm of the G. of Cagliari, Sardinia. 

Quathlamba, Katblamba, or Drakenberg Mtns., 
fUMM betwn. Basutoland and Natal, Bnt a. Africa, 
alt. 8.000 to tojooo tu 


Quatxa Brna, nr. Waterloo, S. Brabant, Belgium, 
battle betwn. Wellington and Ney, Tune z6^ Z8S5. 

Queanbeyan, A on Murrumbidgee K„ Murny ok, 
N.S.W,, p. (dist.) 4 . 2 ^. 

Quebec, prov. Canada, Brit. N. America, N. of New 
Brunswick and the (J.S.A., area 339.31^ so. nu, p. 
i.7m,aoo: agr. dairyg., mitg., fishg.; cap. Q. c.. on 
K. at. Lawrence, fine liarb., liandsoiiie govt, bldgs., 
1^. 79 . 0 ^ Laigest c. Montreal (y.t/.j, coiumcL cap. 

Que^ St. Lower Siam, on W. cst. Malay Penins., 
area 4i5oo &q. m., p. sa.ooo ; cap. Q. on B. of Bengal, 

Qu^inburg, t. at foot of Hartz Mtns., Prussn. Saxony s 
famous for nurseries and seed faniis; abbey cn.; 
p. a5,iia 

Queenborough, e. on R. Swale. Isle of Sheppey, Kent, 
Eng. ; steamer port for cross-Channel passengers and 


E.ng. ; steamer port for cross- 
mails to Flushii^ ; p. 2,468. 
(^ueen Charlotte^ Isis., groi 


, group N. of Vancouver IsL, 

"otf coast ot lint. Columbia , Graham Isl. ami Moresby 
Isl. ate the chict ; p. a, 000 (including 700 native 
Indians). Valuable haiibut fishing industry. 

Queen Charlotte Sound, itratt st-paratmg Vancouver 
Isl. from the Bnt. mainland, a continuation of John- 
stone .Strait. [I^ng., p. 6.125, 

Qucensbury, Industrl. t. nr Halifax, W.R. YorkL 

Queensciift. wat. pi. at entrance to Port Philip. Vic- 
toria, res. p. 2.B64. 

Queen's County, Leinster, Ircl. ; area 664 sq. m. ; 
inland pasture and tillage, with mtn. and bog ; p. 
(decre.ising) 54.3O2. Cap. Marylonmgli. 

Queensfeny, or S. Q., burjih at b. end Forth Br., 
Lmhthgowsh., Scon., p. 2.8x2; Q.N. is a Fileshire 
vil. on till* Forth, opposite. 

Queensland, Bnt. coL N.E. Australia and st. of the 
Australian Coinnionwealth ; area 008,497 ^ 1 - i»-, p. 
66s.K>ij^ Great grassy pldhis and coast highlamls; 
stock-tknning and inuiing (gold, silver, and copperju 
Cap. Brisbane (y v.). 

Queenstown, spt. co. Cork, Ireland; fine harbour and 
docks ; p. 9,000. Also t. m Cape Colony, Brit S. 
Atnc.i, in the Great Kei R. valley ; prosperous agr. 
region ; p. 3,800. Also sm. t. on L. Wukitipu, New 
Zealand. l7>750,cx»; cap. Quel Yang. 

Quei-Chow, or Koei-Chaio. prw. S.W. China, p. 

Quulimane, or Sio Martinno de Quelimone, t. ui 
Zam*>ezia dist., Portuguese E. Ainca; tr. in rubber, 
almoi.'ls, cofira, cotfee, etc. ; p» 3,48a 

the Yellcw Sea, 60 m. S. 


Quelpart, or CluU>Ju, in 
of Corea 


ment ; agr. and pcafl-hsliiiig (nionopo^^ by the 
Japs.) ; p. 100.000. Cap. Chu-song. 
Quer6tnro*Arteaga, st. Mexico, area 3,558 sq. m. : 
cereals, fruit, and minemls ; p. a3aoaa Cap. Quer^ 
taro, c. at 6,364 alt., 134 m. N.W. of the c. ol 
Mexico; fine govt Lhlgs. and cathedral. Here 
Eiimeror Maximilian w.is executed ; p. 36,50a 
Quermrt, t. iir. Merseburg, Prussian S.'ixony, on R. 
Qucnie p. 6,12a 

Querlmba Isle., off Portuguese E Africa. 

Queenda, industrl. r. nr. Jaeii, S|iain. ]j. 7,018, 

Qu BDoy, Le, fortfd. t. nr. V.-dencieiuies, dep. Nord, 
Fr.ince. p. 4,248 [industrL ; p. 5,1^ 

Quesnoy-sur-Deule, A nr. Lille, dep. Nord. France; 
Quettn, dist and t. Brit. Baluchistan, at end of Bolan 
Pass, on road to Kandahar. Military caiitonincnt 
occupies valley ao in. by 5 m. ; and the plnce is the 
N.W, tenninus of the railway to Afghanistan. 
Quenltenniigo, c. of Guatemala, on slope of Cerro 
Quemado volcano ; centre of trade for westeni port 
oi the Republic : p. 28.60a 

‘ - dep., 

. . : 9 . 145 * 

, riuesiineto; 

Qulcnmao, A nr. Camos, prov. Rio de Janeiro, Brazik; 
industrl. ; p. 10,468. 

‘ ’ " - « . - , on Lancs, 

Mens, den. 


Quiberon, A on Q. Bay, nr. Lorient Morhihan 
Franco; p. 3.416. [thrivg Ir. ; p. 

Qulbor, A Venezuela. 40 m. S.S.W. Barriuesii 
Qulcamao, A nr. Camos, prov. Rio de Janei 
industrl. ; p. ia488. 

QuiCkmere, nif^. A in W.R. Yorks, Eng., 
border, 3]pin. E. of Oldham, p. 4,2^ 
Qulevnfn, Jndustri. A in colly, dist. nr. B 


, i colly. 

Hainaiit, Belgium, p. 3,964 

Qullz^l, A in Malabar dist., Madras* India ; active 
(Juillano, A nr. Savona, Genoa prov Ita^; Industrl ■ 

». 4,000 


[tr., p. 10.1^ 
India ' 
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QuUinuuie, t. in Moznmbiqjue. S.E. Arrica, on R. Q.. 
one ot the inoutlis ot tlie Zambesi ; Portuguese penal 
settlement, p. 6,aio. [p. 3.869. 

QuUleoBuf, vtL on R. Seine, dep. Eure. France; 

QuiUota, conimrcl. /. nr. Santiaeo. prov. V.-iiparoiso, 
Ciule, p. 23.685. [ill? to Zanzibar, p. 3.482. 

QuUoa, or KUwab, t. on isl. ofT £. cst. Ainca, belong- 

Qttllon, /. on Malabar cst., Travancore st.. Madras, 
India; gd.tr., p. 16.180; lonnly. Bnt. mil. caiitonmt. ; 
now hdqrs. Tmvancore army. 

Quimper, /. (fortld.) dep. Finistire, France, nr. Brest; 
pilchard fishy., p, 16.184. 

QulmperU, t. dep. FiiiibiAre, France, 34 m. E.N.E. 


Quimper ; industrl., p. 7,243. 

Quinpy, c. on Mississippi R., Adams ca, Illinois, 
U.S.A,; manuf. and larg^e R. trade, p. 38,0^; also c. 
Norfolk CO., Mass., U.b.A. ; boot and shoe making, 
marble quarnes, p. 37,0x4. 

Quinhon, /. in Annain, Indo-China; gd. tr.. p. 8.48a. 

Quintana, industrl. t. nr. Badaios, Spam, p. 5,008. 

Quintanar de la Orden, r. nr. Belnionie pmv., Poledo. 
p. 8,148. [Franc.!, p. 4,083. 

Qulncln, e. nr. St. Bricuc, dep. Cdtes-du-Nord, 

Qulnto, H. Argentina, flows 250 in. b.K. fruui tlie 
Sierra de San Luis Mtus., and becomes lost in a 
morass. 

Quinaaao, r. nr. Brescia, Italy ; gd. local tr., p. 5,464- 

Quirindl, i, N.S.\V., nr. the Dverpool range in Buck- 
land CO., p. (dist.) 4.89a 


I range in Buck- 


Quiringa, cst /. L. Atnca, N. of Zanzibar, p. 4,xaa. 

QulringuJL ruined anc. /. on R. Montaguu. nr, Isabal. 
Guateuiala; pyramid, etc. 

Quistelio, /. on K. Secchia, pror. Mantua, Italy ; here 
the Imperialists d<de.ited French and Sardinians, 
1934, p (conuuuiiei 11,54a 

Quito, cap c. Ecuador, in the Andes. 15 m. S. of the 
Equator ; alt 9,40a ft. ; rublier and liide export, 
carpet, leather, and other manuf,, n. 80,000. 

Quitriq or Prince's Town (Britisli) New Guinea, Gold 
Coast, W Airka. p. 5.614- l£ng*« P- 3.25a 

Quomdkm, or Qwmii, /. hi hunting dist. nr. Leicester. 

Quorn^ Ji. of Africa ; one of the names given to the 
K. Niger i^.t'.) below Tiiiibuctoo. 

Qtrarken, O^ra and Veatra, stmiis in tlie Gulf of 
Bothnia oil the Swedlsii coast, 


Raabi royal free c. ef Hungary, at junctn. of R. Raab 
with an ami of R. Danube; cathcdl., impt. tr., 
p. 24,600; also R. of Styria and Hungary, flows 
(180 m.) to Diiniilie at R. c. 

RjuJte, t. nr Zwolle, Overyssd, Holland; industrl., 

RnuuS^k, e. nr. Breda. N. Brabant, 

Raauay, tsl E. of Skye, Invomess-sh., Scotl., 13 ra. 
long, 3l m. wide 

RatMLStens, i. on R. Tara, dep. Tam, Fiance, p 5,284. 

Rabat, or New Sallee, jr/r. Morocco, at iiith of Bu 
Regr^ ; o;>en to foreign tr. ; lc.itlier and carpet 
manufl, p. 30.000. [p. (est.) 40,00a 

Rabba, t. and tr. centre Gando, en R. Niger, Africa; 

Racalmuto, t. ia Giigcati prov., Sicily ; industrL, 
Pk 14,129. 

Raccouigi, t. nr. Turin, It.ily : IochI tr., p. 9,826. 

Raane. c of R. co., on L. Michig.iii, Wisconsin, 
U.S A. ; carriage and waggon work',, p 38,002. 

Radautz, t. in Biikovina duchy, Austria, nr. Sereth ; 
govt, stud iarni, p. 15.264. 

Radcliffe, t. nr. Manchester, I.ancs, Eng.; paper 
inkg.. dye works, foundries, p. 26,o85.> 

Radeberg, /. on Grosse K6der. nr, Drcs<lun, Saxony ; 
glabb works, p. 15.602. (p. 9,864. 

Radevormwald, industrl. t. nr. narmen, Prussia, p. 

Radlianpur, nat. st. Bombav, India ; area 150 sq in., 
p. loo.Goo: cap. R., p. 15.108. ho 464* 

Radiatsn, t. in govt. Pmtava, Russ. ; industrl.. p. 

Radnor, inld, <w. N. Wales ; area 471 "< • agr., 

p. 22.589 : cap. New Radnor, anc. Imr. 6e 111. N.W. of 
Bristt}! ; largest t. Knigliton i^-v.i 

Radom, jL'ovr. Russn. Poland, ading. Galicia; area 
4.765 sq. m., agr., mining and live stock raising, 
p. 85aooo ; cap. R.. t. 57 m. from Warsaw, p. 3i,50u 

Radomsk, t. nr. Kalisz, Poland ; industrl., p. xi,i86. 


Radomysl, t. on PetereflT R., Kleff prov., Russ.; 

tanneries and flour mills, p, ao,zi6. &69S. 

Raditock, /. nr. Bristol, Somerset, Eng. ; collieri^ 
Raffadali, industrL t. Girgeiiti prov., Sicily, p. 0,424. 
Rag^tz, on R. Tamiiia, cant. St. Gall, SwitzkLi 

hot springs, res. p. 2,860 ; visited by 50,000 persons 
aiuuuilly ; anc. abbey of Pikflers, a.6^ ft. above sea. 
Raglan, vil. nr. Monmouth, Eng. ; picturesque ruined 
castle. 

Ragusa, c. Syracuse, Italy, divided into R. Superlore 
P* (33.500) and R. inferiore (p. 8,640) ; cheese factories ; 
also a c. on the £. cst. ol the Adriatic, Dalmatia, 
Austria; oil, silk, and leather Industries, p. (witk 
garrison) i4.oua 

Raguaavecchla, wkt. //. in govt. dist. Ragusa* 
Dalmatia, 6 111. £. of last-mentioned c.; site of anc, 
Epidauruiii, p. (commune) 11,018. 

Ranad, R. Abyssinia and Nubia trib. (260 m.) of Blue 
Nile. [centre, p, xi,4a4, 

Rahmaniah, t. nr. Rosetta, Egypt, on R. Nile, tr. 
Rahon, t. on R. Sutlej, Jalandliar oisL. Punjab, India, 
p. ia,58a 

Rahway, e. on R. Ro. Union co., New Jersey, U.S.A,, 
residti. for New Yc ‘k business men. p. 8,12a 
Raiatea, one 01 the Society Isis., largest of the Lee- 
ward grp., 130 m. N.W. 1 ahiiL 
Rai Baxeii, enst. in Liickimw div., Oudh, Brit. India, 
area 1,751 sq. m., nee, wheat, opium, p. 1,034,560 ; 
cap. Rai Bareli, t., 48 111. b.E. of Lucknow, p. 13,045. 
Raichur, t. 111 Haidarabad, India, impt. conuncL 
centre, p. 22,426. [B,979i 

Raidrug, industrl. t. Bcllary dist., Madras. India, p. 
Ralgarn, feudatory st. India, Chhattisgarh div,, 
Centl. Provs., area ..486 sq. m„ p 175,000; cap. R,« 
t. (with rly. stn.) in iron ore dist., p. s.oia 
Raikot, e. in Ludliiana dist., Punjab, India, p. 9.824. 
Rainfoidi industrl. t. nr. bt. Helens, Lancash., Eng^ 
p. 3.5«>3. [U.S A., alt. 14,444 IL 

Rainier, mtn. of the Cascade range, Washin^oi^ 
Rainton, E. and W., colliery dists.t nr. Durliam. Eng., 
joint p. 6,43a 

Rainy L., on liorder of Canada and Minnesota, U.S. A,, 
55 111 long, drains by Rainy K. (100 m. long) to the 
TTakc of the Wooils, 

Raipur, dist. Chliattisgarh div., Centl. Prova, India, 
area 11.724 sq. 111., p. (uecredsed by famine) 1,442, 850 ; 
rice crops and cotton manuf. ; cap, R., t.. canton- 
ment for wing of Madras native infantry, mined for^ 
oH temples, p. 33,00a (industiy, p. 5,124. 

Raiames, t. nr. Valenciennes, dep. Nord, France, lace 
R^iamabendri, t. in Godavari dist., Madras, Brit, 
India, one of the deltas of the G. K. ; good tr., railwair 
bridge of twenty-one spans across nver, p. 32,46a 
Bajapilalyani, /. in Tmnevelli dist., Madras, India, 

p, i 2 t 544 » 

Ri^pur, /. on R. Jumna, Banda dist., N.W. Provs., 
India, p. 7.864 ; also t. in Kauiagiri dist., Bombay, 
India, p. 8,065. 

Rajgarb, nat. st. Dhoijal Agency, Centl. India ; area 
(with Sutalia) 655 sq. ni., p. 120,000 ; cap. R. [or 
Biaora), t., p. 6,50a 

Rajkot, petty nat. st. Kathiawar. Gujarat div., Bombay, 
India, area 283 sq. ni , i>. 50,000 ; cap. K., t., hdqrs. 
of tlie |K)htical agt. for Kathiawar. 

Rojohahi, dtv. (cu-extciisivo with N. Beiigal) Bnt. 
India, area 17 351 sq. 'ii., p. 7,750.000, coinpnsg^dists. 
Rajshahi, Darjiling, Dinajpur, Jaluaiguri, Bogra, 
Kahgpur, and Patna. Also dist. Kajsliahi, cm N. 
bank of K. Ganges, area 2,230 sq. ra., p. nearly 
1,500,000 : sericulture, hemp-growing ; hdqrs. Rampur 
Boalia. 

Rajpipla, nat. st. betwn. the R.’s Tapti and Nerbudda, 
in Gujarat div., Bcniilviy, India, area 1,514 sq. m., p, 
aoaooo; «.ap. Nandod, on R. Kanan, |i. ii.rao; the 
old forfd. CM. of RiOpipla is now dismantled. 

Raipur, /. in Parganas dist., Bengal. India, p. 11,240. 
Rajputana, coilectii. of nat. India states (twenty! 
under the charge of a politl. agent to the Vicer^ 
and tile Bnt. dist. of Ajiucre Merwara ; the various 
states are given in this “Gazetteer" alphabetically ; 
total area 127.541 sq. m., p. 10,530,000; the og^ 
resides at Mt. Abu; Rajputana was j^rt of the 
Mogul empire* before its subjugation by the 
Mahrattas. 
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fort. t. on Lower Niger. W. Africa, p. xr,4ao ; 
«lso t. on Euphrates R.. Asiatic Turkey, vdayet 
Haleb, p. 8, 146. [manut. ; p, 7/>i& 

Rafeonltt, /. nr. Kladno, Bohemia ; pottery and paper 
Raleigh, c. Walceco., N. Caroluia, U.S.A. ; educatL 
centre; p. 14,60a [parallel with Radack chn. 

Ralick, chain of tsis. in Marshall grp.. Pacific O., 
RambeirlllierB, t. nr. Nancy, dep. Vosges, France, p. 
5,382. 

Rainbouillet, t. nr. Versailles, dep. Setne-et*Oise. 
France ; picturesque anc. cliateau, formerly royal ; 
p. 5,248. 

Rameswaram, ^/. (ix m. loi», p. xy.jfio), Madura 
dtst. S. Indu, sep. from mninld. by P.iuiiMtn clian. ; 
alSQt. on same, p. 6,245. contg. a great Diavidian 
temple, one of the Hindu holy placcii of pilgntnage. 
Ramgarh, t. in Jaipur, Kajputana, India, p. 11,500. 
Ramgunga, R. lint. India, trib. (300 in.) of R. Ganges, 
which It jnins nr. Cawnpore. 

RamUliea, vil. N. Brabant, Belgium, 29 m. S.E. Brus* 
sels ; MarlboroughS gt. victory, 1706. 

Runnad, t. Madura dist., Madras. India, on pen. pro- 
Jectg. towards Kameswarani isl., p. 14.000, 
Raxnnagar, t. on K. Ganges, adjng. Benares, N.W. 
Provs.. India, p. 12,100 

Ramnteu Sarat, t. in dist. same name Rouniania: 

scene of several battles ; p. ^500. 

Ramnicu Valca, t. on K. Olt, Valcea dist.. Rou- 
mania : thenual springs ; the reputed anc. Castra 
Trajani ; p. 8.018, 

Rampur, nat. state Rohilkhand, N.W. Provs., India, 
area 945 sq. in., p. 53^.000; cap. K., t on R. Kosila; 
pottery and damask iiianuf. ; p. 78,216. 

Rampur Boalja, t. on R. Ganges; admin, hdqrs. of 
Rafshahi dist., Bengal, India; silk industries; govt, 
college; suifered troiii earthquake, 1897; p. 21.500, 
RamrC isl. in Arakan, off cst. Lower Burma, 50 in. 

long ; also t. on same, p. 3,560. 

Ramsboltom, t. in Heywiioa div., Lancasiu, Eng., on 
R. Irwell; calico printg., etc. : p. i5<i47< 

Ramsbury, ^r. on R. Rennet. Wilts., Eng.. a.35o- 
Ramsey, mkt. t. Hunts., Eng., p 5.328; also spt. on 
N.E. cst. Isle of Man, p. 4.X24< lEngl., res. p. m,6o5. 
Ramsgate, wat. pi. on h. cst. Isle of TImnet, Kent, 
RamtMi /. in N^rpur dist., Centrl. Provs., liidta, p. 


Ranaghat, t. in Nadiya dist., Bengal, India, p. 9,085. 
Rancagua, r. nr. Santiago, Chile, p (abt.) 8,000. 
Ranchi, t. in Lohardaga dist., Chota Naginir div., 
Bengal. India, p. 21,500. 

Rand, goldanining dtst. Transvaal Colony, Brit S. 

Africa. (See Witwatersrand ) 

Randazzo, t. nr Mt. Ein.i, Catania, Sicily, 2,474 ft 
above sea level ; old ducal palace ; p. 8,546. 
Handers, 4 nr. Aarhus, Jutland, I^uiiiarK; mediaeval 
monastery, exports d.Liry prod. : u. 22,xia [s^U^. 
Randolph, 4 nr Boston, nl.iss,, U.S.A. ; uidustcl : p. 


Randolph, 4 nr Boston, nl.iss,, U.S.A. ; uidustcl : p. 

Randwick, sub. of Svdncy, N.S.W,, p. 27,560 

Ranca, R, Sweden, nows (130 m ) to G. oi Bothnia. 

Ranenburg, 4 ui Ryazan govt., Russ. ; gardening and 
gram trade ; p. 18,546. 

Rangoon, dut. Lower Burma, Pegu div. ; area, 4,236 
sq. in., p. 450,000. Also c. on Hl.-iiiig R., cap. ox 
Lower Bunn.i; groat tr. and many iiiipt. manuf ; 
two cathedrals, many mosques, temples, and 
pagodas ; p (with Bnt mil. caiitonmts.) noariy 250.000. 

Rangpur, dist. Rajshahi div , Bengal, India, area 
3,^ sq. ni. ; rice and jiite ciops ; cap R.. c. on R. 
Ghagliat, damaged seriously by earthquake in 1897, 

Ranllennur, 4 Dharwar dist., Bombay, India, p 10.846. 

Ranlganj, 4 on Uamodar R., B irdwan div., Bengal, 
p. 10.945. [India, perint. p. 6,014. 

Raaikhet, health mor/, KumAOl) dist. \.W Provs.. 

Ranl'ttur, famous roeJk-eave, Kliandgiri Hill, Pun 
dist., Onssa, India. 

Raaaook, Lochi^Pertlis., Scotl. ; 9 m. long, x m. wide, 
drained to R. Tay. [mdustrL ; p. 6.246. 

Raniarti vt4 nr. Charleroi. Hamault, Be^iuiu ; 

RaMllo, winter resort on G. of R.. Genoa. Liguria, 
Italy : mtKliaeval castle; lace-inakiog, oUve-growmg; 


Italy : mtKliaeval castle; lace-inakiog, oUve-growmg; 
p. (corainune). 10.650. 

Bwpahnnnock, R Virginia, U.S.A., flows 200 m. to 
^esapoake B., S. of Me mouth of the Potomac 
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RMpollBwnUer, 4 nr. SohleHstadt. Abace-Lomine, 
Germany; walled; known as **tha pipers* town"; 
p> 6.143- (laigest of the group. 

Raxatonga, one of die Cook Isis., Pacific, 5310. round, 
Raritan, 4 (p. 3,048) on R. R., flows (75 m.) in New 
Jersey, U.S.A., to Perth Amboy on R. Bay, S. of 
Staten IsL 

Raaai-Had, C. E. extrem. Arabia. [p. io,x2o. 

Rao-eUKtayma, fbitfd. 4 on Persian G., Arabia, p. 
Raegrad, 4 nr. Rustchuk, Bulgaria, on R. Ak*Lom ; 
battles between Russians ana Turks, 1810 and 1877 ; 

Rm jSlohammed, southernmost point. Sinai Penin. 
Raspopina, vil. m prov. Dun Cossacks, nr. Tsaritsyn, 
on R lX>ii . com and cattle trade ; p. 16,494. 

Rasra, 4 m Ballia disL. N.W. Provs.. India ; p. xx.5oa 
Rasaem, L in the Dobrudia, Koumania, 25 m. long. 
Rastatt, 4 nr. Carlsruhe, Baden, Germany, formerly 
tortfd. ; tobacco factories, etc. ; p. 15,046. 
Rastenburg, t. nr. KOnigsberg, R Prussia ; manuf. ; 

p. 12,64.'. [W.K. Yorks, Eng., p. 8,655. 

Rimtrick, industrl township on R. Calder, nr. Halifax, 
Rath, 4 ill Hamipur dist., N.W. Provs., India, (x 
15,100. 

Rachenow, mftg. 4 on R. Havel, Pruss., p. 23,524. 
Rathkeale, nikt. 4 nr. Limerick, Ireld., p. 2,500. 
Rathiin, or Rahery, isl. off Fair Head, N. of ca 
Aiuiiiii, IreUl., 5 m. by 1 m., p. 360. 

Rathinmes, S. stib. ot Dublin c , Irelaiul, p. 38,190. 
Ratibor, iiiftg. 4 on R. Oder, Silesia, Pruss., nr. 
Aiistnan frontier, p. 26,845. 

Ratisbon, busy uidustrl. 4 on R. Danube, Upper 
Palatinate, Bavaria ; Ca>itro Rcginuui of the Romans, 
glass staining, &c., p. 48,946- 
Rat Isis., iiTTp. ill the Aleutian Archipdi^fo. 

Ratlam, nat. st. Malwa agey., Centl. India, area 729 
sq. tn , n. 90,000 ; cap. K., t. and ry. jn. Rajputan.i> 
Malwa Ime 1 0{>iiiin tr. centre, p. 29.5^ 

Ratnagiri, dtst. Koukan div., Bombay. India, area 
3,922 sq. in., p. 1,180.050; fishg. and inantiiue indus- 
tries; cap. R., spt. with lighthouse and fort, p. 
14,816. 

Ratnapura, 4 prov. 5ainar^.*uRuwa, Ceylon; tea- 
planig., and precious stone diggiiig. p- 4,100. 

Rat Portage, pt. on Rauiy k., Oiiunu. Can. ; 
sturgeon hslig , p. 6,246. 

Raudnltz, 4 un K. Elbe, northn. Bohemia ; interestg. 
ciidtuan of Prince Lobkowitz, with fine art and lit. 
collectiis , p 8, 124. [Tibet 

Ravana>Hrada, sacred L. at source of R. Sutlej, 
Ravenhead, 4 nr. St. Helen's, Lancasli., Eng.; 
iiidiiitrl , p 6,984. 

Ravenna, prov., Emilia, Italy, area 7x5 sq. m., jp, 
250,orjo ; Cap R., c. on inanliy plain nr, the Adriatic, 
45 m. b. of Bologna, c.itheel., urchiepiscopal paL, 
and many fine bldgs., silk-worin culture, wuiegrowg., 
lace manuf., p. 70,000. [manuf., p. i4.xa6. 

Ravensburg, 4 nr. Constance, Wurteinbiirg; flourshg. 
Rayensthorpe, mdustrl. 4 nr. Dewsbury, W.R Yorks., 

Rav^, K^aiuiesh dist., Bengal, India, p. 7.642. 

Ravi, R. of the Punjab, Indm, trib. (450 ui.) of the 
Chenab. 

Rawalpindi, dtv, (area 20,738 sq m., p. 3.^000) of 
N. Punjab, India, between Lahore and Peshawar. 
Also dist. of same. W. of R lehlaiii,area 4.844 sq. m. ; 
mainly agr,, p. (decrease.) 780,000. Also c. (with 
mil. cantonmt ), can. of above, on R. Leh ; fortfd , 
active tr. with Kaslimir ; p. 75,000. [p. 3<30o. 

Rawdon, indiistrl. 4 iir. Leeils, W.R. Yorks, Eiw., 
Rawitsch, or Rawlcz, 4 ar. Posen. Pruss. ; industrl. ; 

p 14.846. [Eng., p. 17.19a 

Rawraarsb. mftg. 4 nr. Rotherham. W.R., Yorks, 
Rawtenstoil, industrl. bar. nr. BLickbum, Lancs., 
bug. ; p. 30.516. [N.S.W. ; p. 1.243, 

Raymond Terrace, 4 on Hunter R.. co. Gloucester, 
Roxgrad, 4 on the Ak-loni R., Bulgara. (See 

RA^K^be^ isl. off W, cst. Charente-Inli6rieure prov., 
France, opp. Rochelle; 18m. by 4 in.; salt manuf,; 
p. i4.oc'a Chi. pi. St. Martin. [Rochford. 

R a, R. Shropsli.. Eng., (lows (ao m.) to R. Tcme, at 
Reading, bor. on R. Kennec Berks, Eng.: biscuk 
and other manuf. ; seed-growg. and oikt. gaidng.; 
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P> 75.3X4 : Also c. in Berks, co., Penn., U.S.A., on 
Schuylkill K.; ironworks; p. 96071; aliio t. in 
MitJalesex co.. Mass., nr. Boston, U.S. A. ; j3. 5,467. 
Reainatl, t. nr. Loreto, M..rcerata, Italy; iiidustrl. ; 

p. (coiiHiiitnal) 20,685. 

R^fe, spt. Brazil. (See Pernambuco.) 
ReckllE^hausen, t, nr. Dor.mund, Westphalia, Pruss.; 

collieries, quarries, and inanuf. ; p. 42,648. 

Reooara, t. nr. Verona. Vicenza prov., Italy : industrl.; 

p. 6.022 ; poo. wat. pi. [Shrewsbury K. ; p. &B67* 
RMlMUik,r. Monmouth co.. New Jersey, U.S.A., on 
Red Bluff, vil. on Sacr.'iinento R., Tehama co., Cali* 
fonii.-t. U.S. A. ; p. 3.043. [Eng. ; p. 10.509. 

Redcar, r. and c.*. war. /»/ Geveland cliv , N.R. Yorki^ 
Reddish, niffg. /. nr. Stockport Lancs., En^.* p. 9.00a 
Redditcn, r. co. Worcester En;;. ; needle and fish. 


hook inannf. ; p. 15 4A3. 

_^edfem, S.S.W. suK Svdney, N.W.S. • p. 25, 34a 
Rede, /?. NorthuiiiherKind co., En^., tnb. (21 111.) of 
R. Tyne. fp. la.ooa 

Redhill, t. and res. dist., Surrey hills, adjoing. Reiffate ; 
Red Jacket, t. on C P. Ry.. Assintboia, Can. ; ja 2,426. 
Redon, t. on R. Vilanil, dep. llle.et*ViUnil, France ; 
coasting tr. with N.intes and Brest, inanuf. eme^ 
|x>wdur ; fine old abbey ch ; p. 5.746. [and Nevis. 
RMonda, isl. in Leeward grp., betwn. Montserrat 
Redond^ /. on the Vigo estuary, Pontevedra prov., 
Spam ; old feudal castl« ; [>. ii.ooa 
Red River, U.S.A., Mississippi (x,6oo m.), flows 
frotii New Mexico through the Staked Plain. 

Red River of the North, flows 650 m., sei^aratng. 
Dakota and Minnesota, U.S. A , to Assimlioine, 
Manitoba, Can. [p. 10,815. 

Rednith, mkt. t., Cornwall, Eng.; tin-inine dtst.. 
Red Sea, or Arabian Gulf, arm of the se;i separating 
Abyssinia, Nubia, and Egypt from Arabia, and 
continuing through the Suez Canal to the Mediter- 
nue>ui. Comiuunicatesl with tlie Indian Ocean by 
the .Straits of B<il>el.Mandeb. Length 1,400 m., 
greatest width 230 m. 

Red Wing, c. Minnesota, U.S. A., on the Mississippi 
R. in Goodhue co., at he.id of L. Pepui ; flour muls, 
grain tr., p. 8,048. 

Ree, Lough, L. betwn. Roscommon, Longford, and 
Westmeath, Ireld., an extensn. of R. Shannon, 17 m. 
long. 

Reefton, ming t. nr. Grevmouth, N. Zealand, p. T.t48. 
Regalbuto, industrl. t. in CaUiiia prov., Sicily, p. 11,025. 
Regello, vtL in Va1 d‘Arno, nr. Florence, Italy, 
p. (coiiiniuiial) 11,540. [Ratisbon. 

Regen, R. Bavaria, trib. (68 m.) of R. Danube, at 
Regensburg, alternative name tor Ratisbon (g.v.). 
Reggio di Calabria, t on Straits of Mes.sina, at S.W. 
extrern. Italy ; silk and essniiial oil manuf. ; suffered 
from eaithquake 1783 and 1894 ; p. 47 <680. 

Reggio neir Emilia, e. nr. Bologna, Italy, cap. Emilia 
prov. ; silk-worm culture, chuese<tnkg. ; fine Ch. of 
the Madonna della Ghiara ; p. 63,z8a 
Regina, /r. on Wascaiia Crwk, AssiinlKiia. Can., cap. 

0? S-i.skatch(.'w in ; govt bldgs., p. 31,000. 

Rcgla. suh of Havana. Ciilia; fortified, p. 73,400. 
Reichenbach, t. nr. Zwickau, Saxony, Crcnny. ; many 
inaiiiif , p 26,420; also industrl. t. in Prussn. Silesia, 
nr Licgnitz, p. 8.012. 

Reichenberg, t. In tlohemia, Austria, nr. the Pnissn. 
and S.ixun frontiers; inipt. tr. and mftg. centre; 


. . icinia; salt 

hor. Surr^ ; inkt. and residtl. t. nr. Surrey 




ttHtf. pi. nr. Salzburg, 

Rebate, tor. Si ’ * “ ^ 

Hills, n, 28,505 
Relkiavikf/. cap. Iceland, on S.W. cst., p. 1,424. 
Reims, or Rhelms, t on R. Vesle, dep M4Ae, France : 
faiiKHis Gothic cathedi ; champagne centre, cloth 
factories, woollen industries and tr., dye-works, p. 
(including garrison) TT6.ooa [p. 74^. 

Remedios, /. Santa Clara prov., Cuba ; gd. cst. tr., 
Remachild, t. nr. Dlisseldon, Rhenish Pnivs. ; • uticry 
iii.iiiid., p, (^.oaa |wks., p. (coinnumal) 21,460. 

Renaix, t. nr. Ghent, Belgium; dye and bleaching 
Rendsburg, t. on R. Eider, Holstein, Pruss. : furtificns. 

demolished by the Danes in 1852, p. 13.850. 

Renfrew, maritime co. W. Scotl., S. of R. Clyde ; area 
245 sq. in., Bgr., mftg., and cominct., p. 3i4>574 ; co. t. 
BLrafrew, almrgh of the KUmamock grp. nr. R. 


Clyde, p. 12,565 ; chf. IndustrL centres PaialCT and 
Greenock (^.w.) UAip. 

Rengo, L nr. Rancagua, Cochagur prov., Chile, p. 
Renne^c. nr. Nantes, France; cap. Ille-et-VilalM 
dep., France ; in dairying and agr. dist., p. 6e,iuab 
Renovo, tor. on Susquehanna R., Clinton ca, Penn., 
U.S. A., p. 4,8x6. 

Renton, t. on R. Leven, Duniliartonsh., ScotL,p. ^471. 
Reoti, t. nr. Bansdisli, Ballui dist., N.W. Provs.. tnma, 
p. iao86. r»»tX4fi> 

Reotlpur, /. Ghazipur dist., N.W. Provs., India, p. 
Republican Fork, or Pawnee R.. tra. (550 m.) of R. 

Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska, and Kansas, U.S.A. 
Rfspulse Bay^ on S. side of Mdville Petiln., N. Canada. 
Requafia, /. in Valencia prov., Spain, on R. Magro ; 

sulphur firings of Fuentmxidida nr., p. 14,624. 

Reaht, or Raaht,/. nr. the Caspian, Penia; cap. Ghilad 
prov. ; silkworm culture, p. ^,84a 
Resnia, t. nr. Naples, Italy ; industrl. and residtl.. n. 

(communal) 16,244. [Hudson Strait 

Resolution lal., (Brit.) N. of Labrador, at entce. 
Reatigouche, R. Canada, (aoo m.) pt. and buundy. btwn. 
Qu^iec rfiirl New Brunswick, tails into B. of Chaleur 
at Dalhousie. [5,083. 

Resuttano, t. nr. Caltanisetta. Sicily ; industrl, p. 
Retford, E., t. on K. Idle, Notts., Eng. ; good mkt., 
p. 13.3^. Ip. 8,124. 

Redmo, spt. Creto. N. cst., 27 m. E.S.E. Caneo, 
Reunion (formerly Bourbon), French isi. Indian Oc., 
betwn. M luntius and Madagascar ; area 1,000 n., 
sugar growg . p. 175,000 ; cap. St. Denis. 

Reus, iiiftg.r Tarragona prov., Spain, ni. the Mediter- 
ranean, in fertile agr. regn., p. ^,108. 

Reuss, R. Switzerla., Cant. Uria, flows 30 m. to L. 
Lucerne; also two priiicipalitles Geriiiy . Reuss the 
Elder, in Timringia, area T22 sq. m., p. 70,000, cap. 
Greiz ; ami Reu^s the Younger, area 319 sq. n.. 
p 140,500. cap Gera ; both agr. [industrl., p. 
Reutlmgen, f. nr Stmtgart, Wurtemberg, Cermy. : 
Reval, or Revel, fort, spt., and state docJtyd , on C. of 
Finland, Esthonia govt., Russ., p. 66,8x4. [p 6,4aa 
Revel, t. nr. Toulouse, dep Haute- Garonne, France, 
Revelvtoke, t. in Trout Lake dist., Bnt. Columbia; 
ininmg centre, p, a, 018 

Revere,/, in butfolk co., U.S A., suhn to Boston, 

p. 13.114: alsot. on K. Po, tir. Mantua, Lombardy, 
Italy, p 4.285. 

Revilla Digedo, isl. grp. N. Pacific, belong, to Mexlcoi 
comprisg Socorro (or San Tomas) and three scattered 
voIc.inic islets, total area 320 sq. in., uninhabited. 
Rowa, nat. U. Bagelkhaiid agency, Centl. India, area 
X0.000 sq. in., p. 1.600,000: cap. R.. t. 131 m. S. of 
Allahabad, p. 24.118. [p. 7,245. 

Rewodauda. /. and spt. Koleba dist., Bombay, India, 
Rewa Kantha, collectn. of ji nat. sts., Gujarat div,, 
Bombay, India, area 4,98osq. ni..p 479,080 (decreased 
35 per cent, by fanunel, prin. st., Rajuipla {f.v.). 
Rewari, / Gurgaon dist., Punjab, Bnt. India, impt 
tr. centre, turban and bra.ss-wure manuf., p, 28,860. 
Rez6, /. adjng. Nantes, Loire-1 nfirieure dep., France 
p. 8,110. 

Rezhitsa, industrl. t. govt. Vitebsk, Russ., p. xt,42S. 
Rheidt, mftg. /. nr. Cologne, Rhenisli Pruss., cotton, 
s.lk and iron industnes p- 34.iz4- 
Rhelne, /. on K. Enis, Westphalia, Germy., Jute, 
tobacco and cotton factories, p. 10,649. 
Rbeln-Hessen, W. prw. Hesse-Dariiistadt, Germy. ; 
area 531 sq. m., p. 320,00a 

RhenisE Prusaia, or the Rhine Province, w.-most 
^ro 7 /. Pruss., on both banks of R. Rhine, S. of 
Holland, area 10,4x6 sq. ni.. p. 5,ooaooo, wtne-growg. 
and mftg. 

Rhine, R„ rises in Switzld., canton Grlsoris, passes 
through Lake of Constance, skirts Baden, traverses 
Hesse, Rhenish Pruss,, and the Netherlands (Boom.), 
flowing to N. Sea by two arms. Oude Kijn, and the 
Waal (the latter di^liarg. finally bv the Mi us^ ; 
famous for its beauty, especially betwn. Bonn and 
Bingen, ch. falls at Srhaflhausen ; once a natural 
barrier betwn. E. and W. Europe, the Rhine is now 
S|vinned by thirty railway bridges, and its navigatn. 
was declared free in 1868. 

Rhode Xalujid, a New England st. of U.S. A., wadied 
by the Atuuitic, and surrounded bv Mass, and 
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Connecticut, area 1,950 sq. m., divided liy Naria- 
gansett B., with many isls., largest being that from 
which the st. takes its name. p. 45p>ooo; cap. 


Fhod^ *fi. off S.W. cst. Asia Minor, in tlie ^gean 
S., area 563 sq. m., p. 30,000; cap. R„ spt. with gd. 
tr., p. 10,000, mainly Greek Christians. 

Rhodesia, local name of Brit. Zamtiesia: North 
Rhodesia forms portii. of Brit. Centl. Africa, and 
South Rhodesia roinprises the section of Brit. S. Af. 
stretcluug betwn. the Zambesi and the Limpopo, 
and from Bechuanaland to Portuguese E. Af.. thus 
inckidg. the former nat. terrs. Mashonatand and 
Matabelelnnd. Total area 450.000 sq. ni., imd pop. 
1,750.000; cap. Salisbury (g.v.T: gt. uiinL wealth and 
agr. resources. 

Rhfln GeUrge, mtn. grp. Tliuringia, Germy., highest 
pie.. 3,100 ft. [.ilso adjact. miiig. dist., p. 159,798. 

Rhondda, R. Glamorgansh., Wales, tnb. of K. Tait ; 

Rht'ne, R. Switzid. and France, nsg. m the Rhdne 
glacier of the St. GotliarU nitn. grp., and flowing 
640 in. through the L. of Geneva and E. France to 
the G. ot Lyons in the Mediterranean Also name of 
dep., S.E. France, and watered by R. Rh&iieand its 
confluent K. Sad6ue, wlucli unite at Lyons, the cap. 
(qv.)', area 1.104 sq. Qi. ; agr., wine<growg., aiul 
many manufs. : p. (iiicre.Lsg.) 840,000. 

Rhuddlau, or Rhyddlau, t. on K. Clwyd. FUntsh.. 
Wales ; one of tiie Flint bors. ; p. x.310. 

Rhyl, u’at pi. N. Wales, betwn. Bangor and Chester, 
at entrance Vale of Clwyd ; flue sojids, bracing air, 
beautiful sceny. ; p. 9.(K)5. 

Rhymney.A on K. K., Muiiinoutlish., Eng., nr, Mer* 
thyr Tyavil, in mining dist., p. ii.4Si* 

Riaziair./m/^ Ceiitrl. Russ., tr.iversed by R. Oka, and 
ading. MOSCOW govt., area 16,295 sq. in. : fertile agr. 
.soil; p. 9.000,000; cap. K., t. on R. Trubej, tnb. of 
the Oka; mnnuf. ; p 32.1(5. 

Ribbie, R. Yorks, and Lancs, Eng. (75 m. long), flows 
to Irish S. below Preston. 

Ribchester. t. on K. Kibble, Lancs, p. 1,846. 

Rlbeira, t. In Corunna, prov. Spain, on pen. of Arosa 
estuary: agr., c.ittle«roarg., fishery ; p. 11,118. 

Ribera, t. nr. Girgenti, Sicily ; IndustrL, p. 9,01a 

Ricamarle, La, t, nr. St. Etienne, dep. Loire, France, 
p. 6,8s3, [8,865. 

Riccia. t. in Cdmpob.asso prov., Italy; industri. ; p 

Rictaellea, t. nr. Chmun, Indro-ct-Loire, France, p. 
9,864. 

Richelieu, nr Chambly, R., Quebec, Can , flows (80 m.) 
from Champlain to the K. St. LawriMice at L. St. 
Peter. [coabminiiig, zmc-snieltg., n. 4,96a 

Rich Hill, e. on Osage K., Bates ca, Missouri, u.S A. ; 

Richibucto. pt. at inth. of K. R., Kent co.. New 
Brunswick ; gd. tr. ; p. 4,345. 

Richmond, t. on K. 1 luimes, Surrey, Eng., industi. 
and rcsidtl., beautiful park and riverside scenery, p. 
33,923; also bor. on R. Swale, N.W. Yorks, Eng., p. 
3.9J4 ; also c. on K. Thames (nr. the falls), Virginia, 
U.S.A., cap. of the State, gt. toliacco niftg. centre 
and mart, p. 127,628 ; also c. on branch of K. White- 
water, Wayne co., Indiana, U.S. A., nianuf., p. 29,324; 
also c. of Madison co.. Kentucky, U.S. A., in tobacco 
growg, and horse-rearg. regn., p. 4>fl38; also t. in 
Victoria, sulin to Melbourne, p. 30,084: also t. on 
N. cst, Jamaica, p. 6,910; also K. of N.S.W., flows 
lao 111. to Pacific below Mnretoii B. 

Ricliterawell, n'/. on L. of Zuricli, Switzld., p. 4,064. 

Rickmansworth, nikt. e. on K.'s Colne and Chess, 
Herts., Eng., p. 6,288. 

Riddingn« nikt. i. nr. Alfrcton, Derbysh., Eng., p. 6,014. 

Rideau, Canal, from Ottawa K., Can., to Kingston on 
L. Ontario, 132 m. (Brit. S. Afr., alt. 3,100 ft. 

Rlebeck’s Casteel, tntn. Mahneslniry div.. Cape (.ok, 

Riesa, t. on K. Elbe, nr. Meissen, Saxony, gd. ship tr. 
and inanuf.. p. 15,0x0. 

Riesen GeUrn^, mtn. betwii. Prussn. Silesia and 
Buheinia. highest pk., Sclmce Koppe, 5,275 it 

Rieal, t. nr. Tarranova, Caltanisetta, oicily, iuduatri., p. 
i3>46a 

Rietl, industri. /. in Perugia prov,, Italy, an ancient 
Sabina i. in farnou-s fertile di.st., n. 18,644. [ti.416. 

Rietshlza, t. on R. K., govt. Vitebsk, Russ., niftg., p. 

Riga, Russ., at 1 d. of G. of K., Livonia, govt., git. 
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industri activity and shipbldg. tr., p. 300^000^ mchny. 
mftg., and ry. carriage bldg., veiy impt. and flourishg. 
Righi, Imposg. min. nr. H Lucerne, Switzld., alt. 
1,905 ft. 

mini, l. in Forli prov., Emilia, Italy, on the Adiiatle 
cst, niiiiL spriq^ sea-batiig., thnvg. ujdu3tries,ps 

87, 

Rimnik, A on the R. Rl, nr, Bucharest. Koumania, 
industri, p. 8,416; also t on R. Alutd. 100 in. N.W. 
Buctiarest, Roumaiiia, gd. local tr.. p. 7,246. 
Ringwood. nikt A on K. Avon, ur. Christchurch, 
Hants.. Eng., p. 7.151. 

Rinteln, fort. A on K. Wescr, nr. Minden, p. 4.916. 
Riobamba, A on San Juan R., Chimborazo prov., 
Ecuador, woollen mftg., Inca palace rums nr., p, 
12, 

Rio fionlto, A Rio de Janeiro prov., Brazil, p. 8,416. 
Rio Branco, .V. of Brazil (700 in.) tnb., Kio Negro. 

Rio Cuarto, A Cordoba iiruv., Argentina, p. 15,106. 

Rio das Mort^ R. of Brazil (500 m.), tnu of ttao 
Araguay. 

Rio de Janeiro, maritime prnf. Brazil area 06,634 sq. 
m., p. (excludg. capita! c. and municipality) i,3fo,5oa 
Cotiee pintitatiniis. Cap Kio dc J., on B. same iiaiiic, 
largest c. in Brazil, p. (with dist. subs.)abt. x,ouo,ooa 
Many fine bldgs , flounslig, tr. and industries ; 
iuimense cofTee export. 

Rio de la Plata,— (See Plate R.) 

Rio de Oro, Spanish roA N.W. cst. Africa; sandy 
penins., Sahara cst., 23 ni. long and 1^ to a m. wide; 
probably the Ciranis of Herocmtiis 
Rio de San Juan, A’. (350 m.) of Utah, New Mexico, 
and Color.ido, U.S A. 

Rio Dulce, A’. Santiago st., ArTOiitina. 400 m. 

Rio Grande, R- Seiiugaiubia, Africa, flows (400 m.) to 
the Atlantic. 

Rio Grande, R.t head stream of the R. Parana (g.v.i 
Brazil 

Rio Grande del Norte, R. flows from Colorado through 
New Mexico. and divides Texas from Mexico State j 
folluig after a course ot t.800 m. into G. of Mexica , 
Rio Grande de Santiago, R. of Mexico (princ. m 
Jalisco), 500 111. long, flows to Paciiic. 

Rio Grande do Norte, prov. Brazil area 99,156 sq. m., 
p. 98o,5cx>. Cap. Natal 

.Rio Grande do Sul,^rw. S. Brazil ; area 110,9x6 sq. m. t 
p. 450,816; cap. Porto Alegrd; also name of t. m 
prov. in R. G. do Sul at S. end Loigo de los Fatos ; 
p, 2o.ooa 

Rioja, La, prov. Argentina, adjiig. Chili: areaiL 
46 sq. m. ; gold and silver mines ; p. 73.460 ; cap.. 


34.546 s 

1^ Rioja ; p 6.950 
Riom, A nr. Clermont, dep PuvKle-Dflnie, France r 
former cap. Auvergne: p. 11,04a 
Rio Negro, R. S. America; nses la Colombia, and 
flows (1.350 m ) through Northn. Brazil to the 
Amazon ; also R. of the Argentine, rising in the 
Andes, and flowg. through the terr. of Rio Negro to 
the Atlantic (650 ni.) ; also name of terr. Argentina, 
S. of Pampa; area 75.934 sq. m., p. so, 000; cap, 
Viedinont ; cattle-rearing regn. 

Rionero, /. nr. Melfi, Potenza prov., S. Itely; 
industri ; p. 19.546 

Rio Salado, R. At^lentina ; rises Jn the Andes, and 
flows 1,000 m. S.E. to K. Parana at Buenos Ayrea 
Rio TInto, R. in Huelva prov , S;>ain ; flows 60 ni. te 
the Mediterranean. [and copper mines ; p. 9,050. 
Rio Tinto, Las Minas de, A nr. liuelva, Spain ; lead 
Riouw, or Rhlo, spt. R. Luigga Arch., Dutch £.■ 
Indies; p. (of residency) 95,800, (oft.), 4.614. 
Rlpatransone, /. nr. Fermo, Italy ; industri ; p. xo.i4ii 
Ripley, mkt. a nr. Derby, Eng. ; manuf ; p. 11,848; 
also A on Ohio R., Brown co., Ohio, U.S. A. ; 
P. 3.848 

Rlpon, anc. c. N.R. Yorks, Eng., on R. Ure; fine 
catliedl. ; p. 8.218 ; also A on Green L., Fond-du* 
Lac CO., Wisconsin, U.S. A.; p. 4,024. [p. 9,19a 

Riposto. A nr. Taormina. E. cst. Sicily ; wine export; 
Rmponaen, hidustrl t/t/. nr. HaUCu, W.R. Ywks, 
Eng. ; p. 5.49& Cp- *o,o4X 

Rises, A on R. Ebbw, Monmouthsh., Eng.; mining ; 
Riston, industri twusMp. nr. EAackbum, Lancia 

R. Yorks.. Eng. ; p, 954 


RUbWDr&t^r^r, Hallfiur, W.: 
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WvM, fortfd. A io Tyrol. Austria, nr. Italian frantiar s 

on E. cat Galicia. B. of Biscay.^pai^ 
RlvaridOf /. subn. to Genoa, N. luly ; p. (contmune). 

f ,aso; also r; in the Oreo valley. Turin. Piedmemt^ 
uly (sometiiues called Little Turin”) ; p. 7,X4X 
Rivas de Sil, j/r. Nicaragua CentL America; gd. 

cst. tr. ; p. 16.100. [abb^. 

Rivaulx, i. oa iL Rye, N.R. Yorks, Eng. ; nuiied 
SUve de Gler, c. on R. Gier. dep. Loire, nr. Lyoti^ 
France ; mining centre ; u. 16,416. 

RlvelriL nr. Coruimd, Spain ; p. o,R4A 
Riversou^ W. prov. Cape CoL, Brit. S. Af. ; 
area, 9,46a sq. in.; p. z4iX4Ai also viL in same; 

R^eaaf&a. mkt. A dep. Pyr£iidcs*Oiientales. Prance ; 
lUvien, the belt of coast between tlie intns. of the 
shore of the C. of Genoa, N. Italy, from Spezia to 
Nice ; picturesque scenery, sheltered, mild climate ; 
givit health resort of the wealthy. 

Rivoli, t. 8 111. W. Turin, Italy ; u^cc ; p.'6,54oi. 
RlvoU Veronese, vtl. on K. Adage, Verona. Venetia, 
Italy ; Naptdeon's victory over the Austrians, Jan. 
x4th, 1797. (Asiatic Turkey ; gd. tr., p. 30«coo. 

Riun, or Rikeh. t. nr. Trebizond, on Hiack S.. 
Rosxuie, t. nr St Etienne, dep. Loire, France ; anc. 
t. of the begusiani, and later the Kouuui Koduuuia. 
textile industries, p. ^,000. 

Roanoke Isl.. olf cst. N. Carolina, U.S.A., 13 ni. long; 
Knaiioke, K. of Virginia and N. Carolina (aw m.), 
flows into Albemarle Sound ; Roanoke t. on K. R., 


in ironwks. dist., S.W. part Virginia, p. M.^4> 

Robin Hooj's Bay, picturesque tnlet, witli nslig. vA. 

on cst. N. R. Yorks, Eng., nr. Whitby. 

Rooca Strada, walled t. nr. Grosseto, Italy, p. 

(coiiiniune) 8,68u. [p. 6,740. 

Roce.la. cst. t. nr. Gerace, Italy ; fishg. and cst. tr., 
Rochdale, textile mftg. t, on K. RolIi, nr M.incliesier, 
Lancs., Eng. ; great co<operative centre, p. 91,437. 
Rocheford, /. un R. Roche, nr. Chehusford, Essex. 

on R. Charente, dep. C..Iu« 
f^neure, France ; with arsenal and st. cst. tr., p. 


(with riverside sub. of Toniiay.Cliarentc), 36,412, 

Rochelle, La, fortfd. spt. on Bay of Uisc.iy, cap. 
Charente-Inf6neure dep., France; sliipbldg., chem- 
ical wks., fisheries, p. 36,000. 

Rochester, c, on R. Medway, Kent, Eng, adjomg. 
Chatliain ; cathedl., castle, p. 31,388; also c Monroe 
CO., New York, U.S.A. ; gt. mftg. centre on Genesee 
R,. with large shqmg. tr., p. 3x8,149; also c on 
Salmon Falls and Cocheco K.’s New Ilaiiipsliire, 
U.S.A. ; boot factories, p. 9.019; also c. on Zuinbro 
K., 01 niste.(d co.. Minnesota, U.S.A. ; m gram- 
growg. dist., p. 7,465. 

Roche*«ur-Yon, La, t. on R. Yon Vend6c dep.. 
France ; castle, p. 11,450, called fonnerly Bourbon 
Napoleonville. 

Rockaway, summer res. on sandl;ar of Long Isl., now 
incorporated with Queen's, one of the five boiuuglis 
of New York Citv, U.S.A. 

Rockford, e. on Ruck R., Winnebago co , Jllmois, 
U.S.A. ; ni'icViinery and furniture niaiiuf , p. 45.401- 

Rockhampton, c. on Fitzruy R., Livingstone co., 
Queensland; pt. in agr. aiul mining dist , p. 90,915. 

Rock Hill, c. in New York co., S. Carolina, U.S.A. ; 
industrl., p. 7,068. 

Rock Island, c. on R. Mississippi, R. Isl. co. Illinois. 
U S.A.; flour mills, glass tnanuf., timber yds., p. 


c. and spt. Maine, U.S.A., on Penobscot 
B., Knox CO. ; shipbdg., granite qudrrjung. p. 8,200; 
also t. Plymouth co.. Mass., U.S.A.. industrl. p. 
5,416. [gniiiite quarries, p 4,869. 

Rockport, r. on Cape Anne. Es.sex co., Mass., U.S A.. 

Rock River^ Wisconsin, U.S. A., tub. (375 m.) of the 
Mi>*sisrippi. 

Rockville, c. on Hockanum R., Poll.'ind co., Con- 
necticut. U.S.A. ; sUk and woollen mftg., p. 7,300. 

Rocky Mountains, extensive e^n. in N. America, 
extending along the W. portions of Canada and the 
U.S.A. from Alaska to Mexico. Tlie highest 
accurately measured pt. in the United States 
system is Mt. Blanca <14.469 ft.) ; Mt. Brown, oAoii 


fwpresented to reach an altitude of between 15 and 
s6 thousand ft., has been proved by careful survey 
to (aU below 10,000 ft. Mt. St. Elias, in Alas^ nr. 
the boundary of Brit. N. America, is computed to be 
18,093 ft. high, and was lung held to be die highest 
peak in N. America, but isnovi known to be surpas^ 
by the adjacent Mt. Logan, and by Mt. Orizaba, in 
Mexico. 

Rodez, or Rhodez, A on R. Aveyron, cap. A. dep., 
France, the anc. Sagoduniun ; cathedrl., gd. tr., p. 
17,194. [p, 6,114, 

Rodi, A on Gaiganian promonty., Adriatic cst., Italy, 

Rodlng, Essex, Eng. tnb. (30 m.) of R. Tliames. 

Rodosto, A on S. of Marmora, Rouraelia, European 
Turkey ; agr. and silkwiii. rearing, p. 35,560. 

Rodrigues, Brit, isl., Indian Oc., dopendey. of 
Mauritius, area 4a so. m., p. a,iaa 

Roermond, /. on K. Maas, iliiiibutg, Holland, Minster, 
cloth niftg. p. 9,468. 

Rohilkhand, dtv. N.W. Provs., India, area 19,908 
sq. ill., p. 5«55 o.ocx> ; comprises dists. Bareilly, Bignaur, 
Budaon, Moradaljed, Piubhit, and Shahjaliaupur, all 
ot wtucli see separately. 

Rohrl, A on R. Indus, Snikarpur dist., Bombay, India, 
p. 10.546. 

Rohtak, Delhi div., Punjab, India, area 1,797 
sq. m , p. 650.000; ca|4. K., L 42 m. N.W. Delhi, p. 

RoL’I^', par. on R. Tecs, N.R. Yorks, Eng., at 
junctn. with R. Greta, celebrated by Scott. 

Rokelle, A. Sciiegaiiibia and Sierra Leone, W. Africa 
(nuws250 m. to the Sierra Leone estuary). 

Roma, A Queensland, m agr. dist. nr. Mt. Horrible^ 
p. X.948. fp. 14.916. 

Roman, r. on R. Moldava, Roumania ; cathedl., gd. tr., 

Romans^ A on K. Is6re, dep. Drfime, France, formerly 
seat of anc. abbey, p. 14,108. 

Rome, A on K. Tiber, in the Campagna. cap. Italy; 
one of the most famous c,’$ in the world ; centre of 
the Romdii Catholic Cli., and former cap. of the 
greatcsi st. ui the anc. world. Situated on the 
original “seven hills” of the old Roman metropolis, 
and ill tlie valleys betwn. along the R., contains the 
celebrated cathedl. ch. of Sc Peter, the Vatican, 
many churches and jKilaces, the castle of St. Angelo, 
and numerous iiiomiinents ; besides a university and 
several notable institns. devoted to art and Icaming, 
Was created cap. of mod. United Italy in 1871. 
Flourislig. industries and trade; p. 540,000 (more 
than doubled smee 1871). 

Rome, e. Oneid.*! co.. New York, U.S.A , on the 
Moh.'iwk K. ; dairying centre ; p. 30,407 ; also c. on 
K. Coosa. Lloyd cu., Georgia, U.b.A., ui cotton 
regn. ; p 7.486 [p. 16,494. 

Romen, or Roumey, A in Poltava govt , RusiS. ; agr. 

Romio^, iiikt. A and residtl. dist. nr. London, co. 
Essex, Eng. ; p. 10,972. [textile factories ; p. 9,469. 

RoniiUy-sur-^ine, A nr. Troyes, dep. Aube, France; 

Romney, New, fior. and Cmque Port, S. Kent, Eng. ; 
in the nch agr. dist. Kumnuy Marsh; old harbour 
silted up by shingle, and now a mile from sea : p. 
X.33J. LittIcstone-on-Sea, adiacent, ua nsmg wat. pi. 

Romadal, ifuA Norway, m Trondlneni, prov. ; area 
5,679 sq. m. ; p. i3i>.wo. Cap. Molde. 

Roms^, dor. co. Ilants, Eiui., New Forest div., on 
K. Te.st ; old Norman abbey ch. ; lanyards ; p. 
4.671. 

Ronaldshi^, N. and S. ts/s of the Orkneys {p.v.). 

Roncesvalle , t/tA and mtft. pass in the Pyr^n^cs, 
b)iain, 90 III. N.E. of I^niplmia, Navarro. Charles 
the Great defeated here by the B.i.squcs (or Moors) 
ill 778. 

Honda, A on the H. Guadalaviar, Mahaga, .Spain ; 
clmcolate and flour maniif ; p. 90,185. An aiic. 
Moorish t. 43 lu. N. of Gibraltar. 

Roudout, A (now incurpor.ited with c. of Kingston) 
Ulster co., New York, U.S.A., on K. Hudson; coal 
tr. ; p. iz,ii8. (p. 14,810. 

Ronadorf, a ui Rhenish Pruss., nr. Barmen ; ironwks. ; 

Rooikee, / Saharanpur dist. N.W. Provs., India; 
lidqrs. of the Bengal sappers and miders; p. 15,136. 

Rooeendaal, indu.strL A nr. Breda, N. Brabant, 
Holland ; p. 10,013. 

Roraimz, tMtn. Brit. Ciuaua, alt. 9,000 ft. 
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Rorke’s Drift, f»£rj». sM. ZuTuland, Brit. S. Africa; 

heroic stand by a small band of Brit, soldiers. 1873. 
Roaario, r. in Argentina, on R. Patani; great gr^ 
export : p. zao,ooo. 

Reawmmon, Inland co. Ireid., Connaught prov. ; area 
049 S(^ m. ; p. (declining) 93*904> Cap. K., t. 96 m. 
from Dublin ; p. s.iSo. 

Roacrea, mkt. /. on Little Brosna R., Tipperary and 
King's County. Ircl., p. a,8uo. [Scotl., p. 130B. 

Rosebearty, fishing viV. nr. Fraserburg, cu. Aberdeen, 
Etosenheim, /. on K. Inn, nr. Munich, Bavaria : famous 
for sulphur springs, a favourite wat. pi., with iinpt. 
brine works; p. 16,134. 

Roaetta, r. on w. branch of R. Nile, 43 m. N.E. Alex* 
andria, Egypt ; archaeological discoveries ; p. 16,864. 
ROakilde, or Roeskilde, nikt. f. l^entnark, 20 m. W. of 
Copenhagen; fine cathedral, containing tombs of 
kings and queens of D., also royal palace ; p. 8,500. 
Roslavl, r. in Smolensk govt., Russia, nr. the Oster R. ; 

old Lithuanian t , with various nianufs. ; p. 18,500. 
Rodin, or Rosslyn, vff. on R. Esk, nr. Edinburgh, 
Scotl. ; celebrated old castle and Gothic chapel. 

Ross, mkt. t. on R. Wye. Herefordsh., F.ng.. p. 4,682. 
Ross and Cromarty, coast and Highland co. Scotl. ; 

total area 3,202 sq. m., p 77,353 : chf. t. Dingwall (7 v.). 
Rosaano, e. nr. G. of Taranto, pmv. Cosenza, Italy ; 
old t. under tlie Byaantinm Empire ; good modern 
trade ; alabaster and marble quarries ; p. (communal). 
i9< 

Rossiena, Industrl. t. in govt. Kovno, Russ., p. i3.47$- 
Rossland, e. in Kootenay mining dist., Brit. Colunibki. 
p. 7.040. 

Rossiau, /. on R. Elbe, Anhalt, Germany ; has two 
castles : chemical and other industries ; p. ara 4x8. 
Rosswaln, mftg. r. on R. Mude, S.ixony, p. 7.098. 
Rostock, nounshing spt. on R. W.iriiow (nr. the Baltic) 
nr. Strabund, Mccklciiliurg'Schwcrin, Germany; 
university ; exports grain, flax, cattle, etc. ; p 57.46U 
Rortov, t. on R. Don, Yek.iterinoslav govt., Russ ; a 
great grain iiiait and commercial ami industrl. centre; 
p. (including Nakhichevan and other suiuirbs) 150,000. 
RMtov Velikiy, t. nr. L, Rostov (or Nero), Yarosbiv 
govt. Russ ; formerly )uid a famous fair, now dc* 
dined ; boot and sliue manufs., kitchen gardening ; 
p. 15,820. 

Rothenburg-an-der-Tauber, A Middle Franconia, 
Bavaria, nr. Nurcmlicrg; walled, with picturesque 
old gates and many medieval bkigs. , iiianuf. and tr. ; 
p 8,036. 

R^her, X. .Sussex and Kent (31 m ), flows to Eng. 
Channel: also R., Hants and .Sussex (34 m.). trlb. of 
K. Arun; also K., Dcrbvsh. and Yorks, Eng., flows 
to R. Don (21 m.) at Rotherhani. 

Rotherham, tor. on K. Koiher, nr. Sheffield, W.R. 

Yorks, Eng ; iron and chemical wks. ; p. 62,507. 
Roitherhlthe, a S.E. Thames-side dtst. of London, 
Eng., p. 66.061 

Rothes, ^ur^A in co.'s BaniT and Elgin, Scotl., nr. R. 
Spey, p. 1.350- 

Rothesay, in isl. and co. Bute, ScotL : Clydeside 
tourist resort ; p. 9>399- 
Rotondo, mtH. in Corsica, alt. 9,605 ft. 

Rottenburg, i. on K. Neckar, Wurtemberg; old 
castle, cathedral, former Jesuit monastery, hop- 
growg. dist ; p. 7.S00. 

Rotterdam, spt. and wealthy cotnmcl. c., cap. of S. 
Holland ; gt. shipping tr. and many nianuf., on R. 
Maas; n. 426,000 (increaserl from 169,500 in 1884). 
Kotti, is/. (50 in. by 20 m.) off Timor, Malay Arch., 
Dutch possn. 

Roubsiz, thriving and industrl, t. nr. Lille, dep. Nord, 
France ; on the Roubaix Canal r m. from the Belgian 
frontier : wfwllcii manuf., grai>e and tomato forcing, 
gt. tr.. many educatl. instns. and fine bldgs.; p. 140,000 
Rouen, c. on R. Seine, dep, Seme-lnfineiirc. France , 
extensive cotton and woollen factories, niagnif. 
cathedl. and churches; p. 116,000. 

Routers, t. on R. Lj's, nr. Courtral, W. Flanders, 
Belgium ; cotton manuf. ; p. 21,420. 

Roumaaia, indpt. Jhnjrifiwt (since 1878) consisting of 
• tlie old principalities of Wallachiaand MoULivia, also 
the delta of the Danube and the Dobrudja. Separated 
from Bulgaria by the Danube, and from Hungary by 
the Carpathian Mtiu^., while the Pruth forms the 


Russn. frontier on the E. Not being a Balkan State, 
took no ))art in the w.ir of loia, but after its resumption 
in 1913 she intervened ana exacted from Bulgarm as 
the price of peace some 2,000 miles of territory. Area 
53,47> S(i. m.. p. over 7,000,000, cap. Buch.arest (y.v.). 

Rcmmelia, lormer pnrv. of Turkey, betwn. Servia and 
E. Koiiiiielia on the N., and the Sea of Marmora and 
the /Figean S., Albania and the Black Sea W. to E. 

Roumelia, East, nominally (by Treaty of Berlin 187^ 
a self-governing /;w. of Turkey, but really a princi- 
pality of Bulgiria S. of tlic Balk.-ins; area 13,861 
sq. m„ p. 1,000.000 ; cap. Plitlippopolis (g.r ). 

Roveredo. or Rovereto, one of the principal silk 
mftg. c.'s pf the S. Tyrol, Austria-Hungary, on tiie 
R. Leno, p. 10.500. 

Rovigno, A in prov. Istri.i, Austria, on the Adriatic 
cst. ; centre of sardine fishg. industry ; p. 10,816. 

Rovigo, A betwiL the R.'s Adige and Po, Venetia, 
Italy ; gd, tr., fine campanile tower ; p. 7,684. 

Rovno, A in govt. VoUiyiiia. Russ. ; an mipt. tr. centre 
in i6th century, but .vrecked by the Cossacks before 
its annexation’ to Russ ; good prest. tr. in provisions, 
milling industry ; p. [10,840. 

Rowandiz, rortfd. A Turkisii Kurdistan, nr. Mosul, p. 

Rowley Regis, industrl. a aJjng. Dudley, Statfs, Eng., 
p 37><»0‘ 

Roxburgh, inland ea. S. Scotland, stretching over gt. 
fiart oT tlie border line witli Eng. : area 670 sq. m. ; 
p. 47.19'-*; cap. Jedburgh (y.v.); also ii.'iiiie of par. 
CO. R., nr. Kelso. i>. 1.024. 

Royan, A (industrl.) in Charente-Inf6rieura dep., 
France, on coast 37111.8. of Rochelle; fishe^ and 
tr. ; p. 8.362. (3,985- 

Royston. mkt. A Canihridgesh. and Herts, Eng., p. 

Rx^ton, industrl. A nr Oldham, Lancs, Eng., p. 17.069. 

Rozsahegy, mkt. A nr the Vdg, Lipt6, Hungary ; 
textile and paper manuf. ; p. 8,46a 

Ruabon, par. m colly, dist. Dciibighsh., N. Wales, c 
Shropsh border ; terra-cotta ancTtilc works, i>. 3,648. 

Ruatan, tvA in B. of Honduras, 30 m. by 9 m., oeloiigis 
to Kepub. of H. 

Rubicon, X. of CentL Italv, flows to tlie Adriatic; 
identified by different authorities with the Urbtne 
and Urso. 

Ruby Mines, rikrA in Mandalay div. Upper Burma; 
area 1,915 sq. m., p. 90,580 Hilly rrgn. of the Shan 
plateau, nch in precious stones ; hdqrs. t. MogAk, in 
centre of the mining iiidustiy. 

Rudauli, A in Bara Banki dist., Oudh, India, p. ia,x2a 

Ruddervoorde, uidustrl. vti. nr. Bruges, Belgium, p. 

Ruite^eim, A on the Rliiiic, Rlieiiish Fruss., nr. 
Wiesbaden; famous for wine, p. 5,014. On the 
Medcrwald hill aliove the t. is tnenatl monument, 
"Germania,” commciiionitivr of the war of 1870-1871. 

Rttdxdf, A. m E. equatorial Africa ; area 3,500 sq. iii.. 
discovered 1889, by Teleki, it lies in Brit, ten., 
N.E. of the Victoria Ny.'inxa. 

Rudolstadt, i on R. Saale, Germy., cap. of principahty 
of Schwarzbiire-Rudolstadt ; porcelain manuf. ; p. 
1.218. nr. the timace of Heidecksburg. r9<9io. 

Rudrapur, r Gorakpur dist., N.W Provs., India; p. 

Rueil, or Ruel, a nr. P.iris, Seine-qt-Oise dep., France. 
4 m. outside the fortifiois. of the cap., p. 10,268. 

Ruflji, A*, of Gernu E. Afr„ flows (450 in.) to the 
1001.11) Oc. [famous school ; p. 31,762. 

Rugby, iiikt, A on R. Avon, Warwicksh., Eng. ; 

Rugefey, mkt. A Staffs, Hng„ on R. Trent, p. 4,500. 

Rugen, »/. m Baltic, off cst. of Pomerania. Pruss., area 
373 sq. m., p. 48*000. Picturesque scenery, pop. 
bathing resorts, chf. t.'s Baigeii and Potbus (g.v.). 

Rubio, A and summer rest, in duchies of Saxe-Coburg 
and S.ixe-Weiniar, Geriiiy., nr, Eisenach and the 
Thuringian Forest, in tlie valley of the Erb, mineral 
baths, res. p. 6,840. 

Ruhrort, A in Rhenish Prussia, nr. Diisseldorf, at the 
confluence of K. Rhur with the Rhine, shipping port 
of the WeOtphalian coal-fieltl, p. 13,684. 

Rukwa, L. in German E. Afr., continiiatn. of the rift 
valley of Lake Nyassa, 30 m. ty za m., formeriy 
covered a much larger space. 18^ in. by 8 m. 

Rum, isl. of the Inner Hebrides, co. Argyll, ScotL, 

Riuna, A in Hungarj', 35 m. N.W. of Belgrade, industiL, 
p. 8,86 ol 
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Bumbeke, industrL vil. nr. DniK«s. Belgium, p. 6,4^1. 
RumlMirK, t. on the Saxon frontier of Bohemia, Austria, 
textile Hiid other Industries, p. 10,518. [S>^* 

Rummelaburff, r. nr. Coslin, Pruss., ird. local tr., p. 
Runcorn, inkt. t. on R. Mersey. Ciieshlre^ En^., 
connected by the Ship Canal with Manchester, trans- 
porter bridge to Wldiies, p. 17 
Runnymede, tmadotu on K. Thames, nr. Staines, 
Surrey, Eng. ; cclebmted as the spot on which King 
J0I111 was forced by tlie Barons to sign Magna Ghana 
in 1215. (P‘ 10.520. 

Rupar, t. on R. Sutlej. Ambala dlst., Punjab, India, 
Rupel^nde, t. on R. Scheldt, nr. Antwerp, Belgium, 
iiidustrl., p. 4,018. [to James B. 

Rupert, R. Canada, flows 300 m. from Lake Mistassini 
Riyiert’s Land, old name of part of the N.W. 
Territories, (.‘an.ida, whose streams fall to Hudson 
B. and Janies B. [11.840 

Rurkl, t. in Saharanpur dist.. N.W. Pmirs., India, p. 
Rusera, t. 011 Little Gaiidalc R., Darbliangah dist., 
Bengal, India, p. 11,896 

Rusliden, /ar. adjng. Higham Ferrers, Northants, 
Eng., industrL, p. 13.154. ^ „ . 

Rusholme, t. on E. of ^lancllestcr, S.E. Lancs., Eng., 
industrL and rcsidentL, 11. 13,114. 

Rushville, t. Kush cu., Indiana. U S.A., p. 4.260. 
Ruska Poyaxia, ^ak of the Carpathian Mtns., alt. 

9,009 ft. [4,730. 

Russell, spt. on B. of Islands, New Zealand, p (dist) 
Russia, vast empire, embracing more than half the 
continent of Europe and one tlnrd of Asia; estimated 
area 8,660.000 so. m , p. i63.uou,ouo. It extends I ruin 
Poland in the w to Belifing Strait, b'.. a distce. of 
5,700 m.. and from the Arctic to Soutlierii Siberia N. 
and S., abt. 2.660 in. The State cap ts St. Petersburg 
V.), and the empire lins six great divisns ; Russia 
proper and Poiand, the Finland grand duchy, 
Caucasl.1, the Transcaspian territory, Central Asia, 
and Silicria. In Europe, Russia has an area of a 
little over 3,000,000 Hng. sq. ni., and a ]Kip, of aliout 
108,000,000; and the most iiiipt. cities, after the cap., 
are Mo'.cow, Wnrsau, .ind Odessa (nil of which see). 
Rustchuk, t. on R. Danube, Bulgaria, opp. Giurgcvo, 
in Roumania, arsenal, barracks, and nianv iiianuf, 
p. 33 084. [p. 10.068. 

Rute, t. nr. Lucena, Cordova prov., Spain ; mdustrl . 
Rutherglen, bor. on K Clyde. Laiiarksh., S.E. of 
Glasgow ; industrl , chemical and dye-works, rope 
and cotton-weav/. factories, p. 24,411. R. is one of 
the Kilmarnock Parly, burghs. 

Ruthin, t. on K. Clwyd. DeiUiighsh., N.W., one of the 
Ueulugh gr]). of Parly, boroughs, p. 2,824. 
Rutigliano, /. nr. Convcrsaiio, prov. Bari, Italy; 
iiulustrL, p. 8,018. 

Rutlaxul, niidlaiid eo, Hng., smallest in country ; area 
147I sq in., p. 20,347; agr., cap. Oakham [q.v ) ; also 
name of c. in tlie Otter Creek valley, Rutland co.. 
Clecroont. U.S.A, ; marlde quarries, machine and 
furniture iiianuf., p. 11,500. 

Ruvlgado, t, in Cand.'namarca st., Colombia, *1. 10,896. 
Ruvo, t. in (irov. Bari, Apuli.i, Italy ; cathedl., olive oil 
presses, p. i7,3a& 

Ruysseledr, industrl. t. nr Bruges. Belgium, p. 6,983. 
Ryan, Loch, arm of sea on cst. Wigtowiish., Scot!., 
Ryazan.— (See Rlasan.) 18 m. by 2 ni. 

Ryazhsk, t. in Riasan (or Kyaz.in) govt., Kuss. ; grain 
tr. centre and gt. ry. junctn., p. 15,430. 

Ryhlnsk, dist. t. in Yaroslav govt., Russ., on R. Volga ; 
com-tradg centre, p. 28,680 (incre;ised in summer by 
abt 100,000 workers from the country dists.); lias 
nuineroii'. breweries and manufs. g, 

Rydal Water, picturesque L. nr. Ambleside, West- 
morlund, Eng. ; vil. adjacent contains Rydal 
Mount, where the poet Wordsworth resided. 

Ryde, bor. on N.E. cst. Isl. of Wight ; yacht ing centre 
and wat. pL, 11. 10,608; also t on Paramatta R., co. 
Cumberland. N.S.W., p. 1,840. 

Rjm, cinque port and bor on R. Kother„Sussex, Eng., 
nr. Hastings ; p. (with Tenterden rar.) 7.915. 
Ryezbitza, old t. in Vitebsk govt., Russ. ; anc. castle, 
p. 12. 540. [Eng., p. 8.248. 

Ryhope, industrl. dist. adJim. Sunderland, co. Durliam, 
Rylnk, mftg. t. in govt, luirsk, Russ. ; xsth century 
cathedL, p. 13,204. 


Ryuen, t. nr. Zwolle, OberysseU Holland, p. 4.835. 

Ryton, A on K. Tyne, Durham, Eng., 6 m. w. New- 
castle ; ironwks., p. 12,951. 

Rzeszdw, industrl. t. on R. Wislok. Austrian Galicia ; 
military depot, impt. horse fairs, cloth and linen 
factories, old princely cliflteau, p. 15,060. mostly 
Polish. fconimcL, p. 28,618. 

Rxhev, t. on R. Volga, Poer govt, Kuss. ; industrl. and 


S 

Saadabad, /. in l..iristan, Persia, nr, Kuli Furkuii 
Mill , p. 8.500. [6,140. 

Saadani, t. on cst. German E. Afr., opp. Zanzibar, p. 

Saal& A’., Thurin^a and Prussii. Saxony, trib. (225 m.) 
of R. Elbe; also K., Lower Franconia, Bavaria, 
flows (69 ni.) to R Main at Geniuiuien ; also K. of 
Salzburg and Bavaria, aflit. (70 in ) 01 R. Salzach. 

Saalfeld, t. on R. Saule, Saxc-Meiningcn, Germy., 
sewing mach factnries, p. 10,864. 

Saane. R., Switzcrld., rises on border cant. Valais, 
and flows (65m.) to K. Aar, nr. Bern. 

Saanen, t. in the upper \alley of K. Saane, cant. Bern, 
Switzld., p. 4.018. 

Saar, R. Alsace-Lorraine and Rhenish Fniss., rises in 
the Vosges, and flows (153 111.) to R. Moselle, nr. 
Treves. 

Saarbruck, or Saarbrheken, t. Rhenuh T'liiss., on R. 
Saar, opp tlie sister t. of .S.init Juh.jiiii, inltg. centre 
in rich cuiil field, p. 30,500 (of Sanct 26,460}. 

Saarburg, walled t. Alsace- 1 .orraine. Grimy., on R. 
S.iar, betwn. Strassburg and Nancy, glove and watch- 
spring factories, p. 3.954. 

Saargemind, t. nr. Saarbruck. Gemiy., porcelain 
worics and plush factories, p. 15.108. 

Saarlouis, fortfd t. Rlirnisli Pniss., on R. Saar, 
mdustrl , ti. 8.1 10. [in hup growg dist., p. 19,016. 

Saatz. or Saaz. t. on R. L'qer, nr. Carlsbad, Bohemia, 

Sabadell, t. on K. Ripoll, Barcelona, Spain, linen and 
cloth mills, p. 25,314* [p. 30,500. 

Sabanilla, or Savanilla, spt. on N.E. cst. Coloinbia. 

Sabaiu<Bth, or Savaiyah, t. nr. Isiiiia, Asi.i Minor, on 
L. same name, p. 4.865. linuiil.) 7.243. 

Sabbioneti^ mdustrl. t. prov Mantua, Italy, p. (coin- 

Sabine, R. Texas and Louisiana, flows (500111.) through 
S. L. (ail expausn. of the K. 18 m. long) to Gulf of 
Mexico. [highest pk. 4,200 ft. 

Sabine Mtns.,a^mi(cA of the Apennines, E. of Rome, 

Sable Isl. (45 m. long) olf S. E. cst. Nova Scotia. 

Sables d'Olonne, L^ v/at. pi and fishy. /ar/ on B. 
of Biscay, clep Veiulde, I'r.iiire |>. 12,506. 

Sacedon, t. nr. Guadalajara, Si>ain, niedicinal springs, 
p. 2,563. [Venice, p. 5,679. 

Sacile, t. on R. Lnrnza, Udine prov., Italy, nr. 

Sackett’s Haibour, lake fort, Jefferson co.. New 
York, U.S A.. 011 arm of L. Ontario, N. of Syracuse, 
fonnerly an impt. nasnl stn. 

Saco, c. on 5. R., York co . Maine, U.S. A. ; cotton 
rnanuf. ; (>.6,250. Near is Old Orcliard Be.iih, a 
pop. wat. pL Saco K. flows (160 m ) from the White 
Mtns. m New llampslure to Saco B. on tlie cst. of 
Maine. 

Sacramento, c. California, U.S.A. , cap. of st. and of 
S. co , on the R. S. ; thriving manufs. ; fine Capitol 
and K.C. cuihcdl. ; p 45.500 Tlie R. Sacraineiuo 
(500 III.) rises in Goose L , on the Oregon frontier, 
and on tlic slopes of Mt. Shasta, and flows S. to Sau 
Francisco B. 

Sada, t on B. nr. Corunna, Spain ; local tr. ; p. 5,964. 

Saddleback, mtn. nr. Keswick, Cuiiiberlarid, Ting., 
dlt. 2,847 fl> 

Saddteworth, industrl. townshtb nr. Huddersfield, 
W.R. Yorks, Eng., p. 12,605; dist. in Adelaide, 
5. Australia, p. 4,124. 

Sadhaura, t. Ambala dist., Punjab, India, p. 11,115. 

Sado, tsL, 33 111. of Niigatn, lapnn, area 336 in., 
jiintoiis. with famous gold and silver mines ; p. 115,650. 
Port Ebsuniinato on the W. cst. 

Sadowa, vtl. N.E. Bolieiiiia, Au.ttria, nr. KOniggratz; 
decisive battle, Jill V 3, 1866. 

Satfi, or Asfi, sPt. W. cst. Morocco ; fmor harb., gt. 
grain and woof tr. ; p. 15.650. IChelmsiurd, j>. 6,311. 

Saffron Walden, bor. Essex, Eng.. 24 in. N N.W. 
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Sag^i tr. e. KiU'Slu Isl.. Japan, p. go.ija 
Sasung, t/iv. Upper Burma (area w.039 m. tn.), in- 
cTudintr 4110 dists. of Upfier and Lower Chindwiii» 
Sliwelio, and Sit^aing (area i.Roa sq. in., p. 290.416) : 
cap. S., t. opposite Ava, on the Irawadi K., with 
many pa^oclis, ji. 10,000. 

Sagan, or Zegan, r. nr Licgnltz, Prussn. Silesia, on 
K. Boder; funiicriy a Wallenstein possn. ; p. 14.0B6. 
Sagar, t/is/. J.al>a 1 pur div., Central Provs., India, area 
4,005 sq m., u 582.110; cap. S., t. 45,680: also name 
of a sacred isl. of the Hindus at 111th. of Hooghli R. 
Sagastjrr, ts/. at nith. of K. Lena, Kussn. Siberia ; 

sometime scat of an iiitern.itl. Polar stn. 

Saghalin, nr Sakhalin, Riissii. tsL orf E. cst. Asia. 
Ill S. of Oklotshe, sep. by G. of Tartary from niainld.. 
and included in Primorsk govt. ; 670 in. long, are<x 
94,500 sq m. ; used mainly as a convict station ; p. 
aut. 16,000, many of them Japanese, the isl. (sep. 
from Yezo by Strait of La Perouse) having been 
ceded to Ruvs. by Japs in 1875. 

Saginaw, c. on S K . S co . Michigan, U.S.A. ; niAg. 

centre in agr. aiul tiiiiMcr -cgioii ; p 50.510. 

Sagua La Grande, t. Cuba, centrally situated on R. 

same name nr. N. cst. of isL, p. 14,644. 

Saguenay, A. Quebec Can. ; length iiom L. St. John 
to K. St. Lawrence abt. roo ni. ; of gt. depth, witti 
beautiiiil scenery. 

Sabama, mtn. of the Andes, Peru. alt. 02,350 ft. 
Sahara, the gt. N. Airicaii liesfrt betwn. the Soudan 
and trie Barbary States, and extending from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic, includg. Tripoli and Fezzan ; 
area 3,500,000 sq. m. ; the H. fxirtion is known as the 
Libyan desert, that part H. of tlie R. Nile being often 
called the Nubian desert ; there are numerous oobes, 
with t.’s and tr. centre*^, and the p. (cst. 9.500.000) is 
nomadic ; the French SaLira extends i,5'io,ooosq. nu 
fioin Algeria to L. Chad ami Say on the Niger. 
Sabaranpur, diit, Meerut div.. N.W. Piovs.. India; 
are.t 9,243 sq. in., p, 1,070,500 grain, cotton, sugar; 
cap. S . c. on DaniauU Nadi K., 95 m. N.H. Delhi ; 
active tr., p. 64,000. (Oudh, India. 

Soliet Mahet, ruined <. on Rapt! R., Goitda distr., 
Sahibjanj, civil sen, adjng, Gaya t„ Gayadist.. Bengal, 
India, p. (o. with G.) 7B.540. (14.804. 

Sahiswan, /. Budmm dist., N.W. Provs., India, p. 
Saida, Cst. t. nr Beyruut, Syria, on Mediierranean (the 
anc. Sidon) p. 15,485. (college, agr , p, 6.146. 

SaMapet, Cliingleput dist., Madras, Iiidit; govt. 
Saigon, c. on R. Saigon, French Cochin, China, 35 m. 
iroin the China S. ; a large coiiiiiircl. centre, with 
catliedral, citadel, arsenal, and naval yd., and a p. of 
50.000, while Cholcn, or Clioinn, 3 inilos away, has 
xjo, 000 permanent indu'ttrl, rcsidts., mainly Ann imese 
anil Chinese, besides a Heating p. of 20,000 additional 
riunng the rice season. (outlet into L Ladoga. 
Saima. in Fmlaiid, N. of Viborg; area 150 sq. m., 
St. Abb's Head, rocky promontory (alt. 310 ft.) on cst. 

Berwicksh., Scotl fp^ 7,508. 

St. Affrique, t. on R. Sorgucs, dep. Aveyron, France, 
St. Agnes, .r//. iir. T ruro, Cornwall, Eng., p. 6,252 ; 
also one of the Scilly Isles, 111 S.W.of ilie grp., with 
lighthouse. 

St. Albans, c. and nulustrl. bar, Herts, ; cathcdl., 
p. iS.tja; also t. in dory farmg. dist. Franklin co., 
Vennoiit. U.S.A., p. 6.416. 

St. Amand, t. on R. Cher. dep. Cher. France ; iiidustrU. 
p. 8,842 ; St. Anutiid-les-L.iux. t. on R. Scarpe, Nord 
dep., I'rancc; ruined abbey, hot. mini, springs, p. 
(comimiiil.) 12,5X6. 

St. Andrews, burgh and wot. pi, on St. Andrew’s 
Bay, Fife, Scotl. ; university ; p. 7.851 ; also spt. on 
Passainaquoddy B , New Brunswick ; p. 3,x40 ; also 
vil. nr. Montreal, Quebec. Crin. ; p 2.8^. 

St. Anne, R. Can., flows (iso in.) to R. St. Lawrence, 
50111 above Quebec. [P'ng. ; p. 9,840, 

St. Aane’s-on-UMsSea, tuott. pi ar. Blackpool, Lancs, 
SL Amaud, t. In Kara Kara co , Victoria ; fanning 
dist. : p. 3.084. (Denbigh ; cathedl. j p. 1,79^ 

St. Asaph, bor. North Wales, in co.'s Flint and 
St. Auguatinc, e, St. John's co., Florida, U.S.A.; 

oldest t. in the States, fav. winter resort : p. s,i4a 
St. Austell, mkt. t. nr. Truro, Cornwall, Eng.; in 
china clay and tin and copper mining dist. ; p. 3,265, 
St B artholomew, tsl. in west Indies (French) ; area 
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« sq. m. ; p. 9,760 ; chf. t. Gustavia. One of the 
Lesser Antilles and a dependency of Giiadeloiqie. 
St. Bees, cst. t. Cumberlciiid, F.iig.. nr. Whltoharen; 

р. 1,256. Bees Head (proinonty.) is 2| in. N.W. 

St. B6noit t on isl. Reunion, Indian Oc. ; p. si,ooo ; 

also vil. on R. Loire, dep. I^iret, France, nr. 
Orlodiis, with Benedictine inonasfy. 

St, Bernard, mtn. pass in the Alps, betwn. Valais 
ami Ihediiiont, with famous hospice, alt. 8,150 ft. 
(see .also Bernard, Great St., and Little St.). 

St. Bride’s Bay, at W. extrein,, Pembrokesli., Walea 
St. Bneuc, f. nr. Bay of St. fi., C6tes-du-Nord drp.. 

Fraiii.e; ironworks, textiles, and cst. tr. ; p. 24,564. 
St. Catherines, t. on Welland Canal, Ontario, Can. ; 
Cycle and iiiutor-car wks., and canning iactones ; p. 
13.000. (lace-making; p. 16,085. 

St. diamond, e. nr. St Etienne, dep. Loire, France ; 
St. Charles, c. St. Charles co., Missouri, II.S.A,, nr. 
St. Louis; to>>acco factories. Hour mills, etc.; p. 

St. ‘Kristopher, or St. Kitts, Brit. is/, of tfie Leeward 
grp., West ladies, avea 6B sq. iii. ; p. 3u,8oa Cap. 
Basse-Terre. 

St. Clair, imlustrl. t. nr. Pottsville, Schuylkill co., 
Penn. U.S.A. ; p. 5i943: St. Clair K. (44 m.) sepa- 
rates Ontario. Can., from Michigan, U.S.A., and 
drains L. Huron to L. St. Clair (a8 in. lung, 12 to 15 
m. wide). 

St. Claude, /. at confl. of R.’s Tacon and Bienne, Jura 
dep., France ; fancy sliell, horn, and ivory nutiiuf. ; 
cathdi. ; p. 11,035. 

St. Cloud, t. on the Seine, 6 m. S W. Paris, France ; 
with fine park and iiaUtuil ch&teau; p. 4.8(^; also 

с. on R. Mississippi, Minnesota, U.S.A. ; tmiberyds, 
aiul sawmills ; p. 9.104,. 

St. Croix, R. Mmiiesota and Wisconsin, U.S.A.. triU. 
(^ III.) of the .Mississippi ; also vil. oil French 
frontier of Switzerland, in cant. Vaud ; p. 5,460. 

St. Cuoegonde, mftg.c.on Lachine canal, Hochelaga 
co^ Quebec, Can., p. xr,6x4. 

St.Cyr, wf. m Versailles park, nr. Purls. France; 

academy, p. 3,3*5. (Wales, p. a.088. 
St. DavM’s, sml. /. nr St. Bride's Bay, Penibrokesh., 
St. Denis, /.and north sub. Paris, b ranee, IndustrL 
Md resmtl., p, 65.140; aLso .spt., cap. of isl. Reuniont 
Indian Oc., p. 39.580 (cathedl.. gd. tr., p. 90.18a 
St. Die, /. on R. Meurtlic, Vosges dep., France; 
St. Dizier. /. on R. Marne, Vassy, Ilautc-Mame dep.. 
Franc**, iron tr., p. 16 048. 

St. Elias, mfn. nr. Mutra, in the Morea, Greece, 
alt. 7,639 ft. ; also mtn. N.W. Canada and Alaska, 
alt. 18,023 ft. 

St. Etienne, /., cap. ilep. Loire, F ranee, nr. Lvons ; 
active nbltoii-weuvg , lioot-Iace, silk velvet, aiiO iron 
nifig. centre, in coal.if*Id dist., p 145,000 
St Biistatius, tsl, m Dutch W. Inilies, nr. St. Chris- 
topher. .are.i 9 sq. m., p. 1,200; cap Orange (or St 
EusUtms). (5,890. 

St. Flour, / in Cnntall dep, France, nr. Aurillac, p. 
St. Francis, R. Missouri It S.A. trih. (450 m.) of R. 
Missi',sip]>< ; fonns bniiniiar}* of Arkans-is; aho R, 

S iiieber, Can , flows to the St. Lawrence in Lake 
t. Peter. 

St. Gall, cant. Switzld., area 779 sq. m., pastoral, 
forwt,and viiieyds.,p. 256,000; cap. St. Gan. on R. 
Stemach, nr. L. of Constance ; active imlustrl 


centre, embroidery, Benedictine abbey, p. 34.00* 
St. George, or Georgetown, cap. Gren.id.-i, W. In* 


4.000. 

_ . ^ ...Indies, 

p. 5,120 ; alw spt., CO Charlotte, New Brunswick, \ 




the Insh Sea, separating Wales iroin Ireland, 100 m. 
long by 60 III. to 75 in. witle ; St. George’s Isl. 
(19 m. loim) m O. of Mexico; St. George’s Sound, 
strait in G. of Mexico, seiiarating St. G.'b Isl. from 
Florid 1. 

St. Gemuin-en-Laye, /. on R. Seine, France, 8 m. 
W.N.W. flrom Pans ; fonner royal cliiteau, p. 

St^^mans, mkt. /. Cornwall, Eng., nr. pfyinou^ 
St, Giles, industrl. London dist., in borough of 

SiffltottuZrf of LeponHne Alps, Switzld. | 
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„ Swiss and Italn. 

ft.) tietwn. Ticino valL and L. 


(9l « 

valleys, pass (alL 
of Lucerne. 

St Gowaa’a Head,/tWMimty. Peinbrokesh.. Wales. 
St Udoui Brit, tfi, in S. Atlantic, 760 in. from 
Ascension, the nearest land, area 47 sq. m., p. 
(inclde. military), 3,59a Jamestown is the only port. 
Napoleon imprisoned here i8ic~9i, and Boer captives 
in 1900 ; ts/. oit cst.S.Cafolina.U.S.A.,nr. Charleston ; 
noted for cotton ; p. 6,754. 

St Helen’s, nift^. t. (glass, alkali, coal-mining, iron- 
wks.), Lancash., Eng. : connected by canal with R. 
Mersey ; p. 96,566. Also t. nr. Kyde, 1. of Wight, 
p. 4,5^ Lington, U.S.A.; alt. xa.ooo ft. 

St Hmen’s Mount, /A. in the Cascade range. Wash- 
St Helier, a//. Jersey, Channel Isis. ; fort and wat. 

Hochelaga co, Quebec, Canada, incor- 
porated with Montreal: cotton and other manut. ; 

St’Spi^lyte, r. nr Le Vigan, dep. Garde, ^P^ran^ 
St. Hyadnthe, c. and spt. on R. Vamaska, Quebec. 
Canada ; maiiuf ; p. 10, )i6. 

St. Ignoce, r. Michigan, U.S.A., port on Point. St I.. 

Straits of Mackinac, p. 4,124. [niftg. ; p. 7,915. 

St. Imier, vii. nr. Briemie. cant Bern, Swiizld. ; watch 
St. Ingbert, glass and irunwks. t 111 colliery dlst. 

Palatinate, Bavana, nr. Zweilirucken. p. 15.886. 

St Ives, mkt. t, on St 1. Bay, Cornwall. Hng., p. 
7,179: also mkt /.on K. Ouse, Uuiitingdoii, Eng., 

р. 3.0x5. 

St t Quebec, Canada, St. Jean dist., p. 4,646. 

St. Jean Baptiste, /. Hochelaga dist , Canada ; in- 
dustrl, : p. 6,218. [Keiiii, Quebec. ^ anada. 

St. Jean C^ryaostome de Chateauguay, viL nr. St 
St. Jean d'Ang61y, /. nr Sarnies, cTiarente-lnttneure 
dep., France ; lormer Calvmistic sTrongiiold : t>. 7,862. 
St Jeande Luz. cst. /. dep. B.toses-Pyr6ii6es, France, 
in G. of Gascony ; former whale fishery pt. ; u. 4,008. 
St Johann, Khemsh Truss. (Sue Saarbruck.) 

St. John, isl. E.N.E. St. Thomas, O.inisli W. Indies, 
area 49 sq. m., p. 1,010 ; St. Jolin R., New Brunswick, 
flows 450 111. to B. of Fuiidy ; at its mth. is tiie spt. 

с. of St. J., cap. of prov.; Urge corn and other tr. ; 
p. 43,000; St. John is also name of large Canadian 
uke on Saguenay R., N. of Quel>ec. 

St John’s, fortfd.spt. c., cap. Newfoundland on E. cst.; 
first Eng. settlement in America i gt tr. in fisl„ cod, 
oil, dtc., nearly burnt down 1892, fine Gothic cathedl.; 
p. 4t,94a Also t. in Queliec, Cunada,on K. Kicheheu; 
grain and timber exfHirt: p 4.120. Also c. cap. 
Antigua, W. Indies, p. 9,260. Also R. of Florida, 
U.S.A , flows (350 in.) to tlie Atlantic. 

St. John’s Wood, resiilentl. dist. N. W. London, Eng., 
artistic ipiarter, contains Lord's Cncket Ground. 

St. Jobnsbury, /. on K. Passumpsic, Vermont, U.S.A.: 
maiiuf. ; p. 7,518. 

St Joseph, c. Buchanan ro., Missouri, U.S.A., on M. 
R. ; meat-packing ; p. .20,000 (doubled in 10 years). 
Also t. Berrien co., Michigan, U.S.A., at iiith. of St 
j.R. (950 m. long) ; industrl. ; p. 5,74s, 

Joseph’s Bay, arm of G. of Mexico, on cst. of 
Florida, U.S.A. [wine; p. 6.648. 

'St Julien-en-Jarret, t. on R. Gier, dep. Loire, France; 
St Junien, /. nr. Limoges, on K. Viennu, France; fine 
churches; slinne of St. Junien, the hermit; |l love- 
making, leather dressing, porcelain wo. ks; |i. 13,016. 
St Just m Penwith, /. Cornwall, Eng., nr. Penzance; 

St ‘ kudk, rocky isL (most W. of group) of the 
Hebrides, Scutl. ; 3 ni. long. p. 80; also wat pL 
Victoria, nr. Mellioiime. 

St Kitts.— (See St Christopher.) 

■St Lawrence, great A. of N. America ; length from the 
source of its hcadstreani tlie St. Louis (wliicli rises 
sir, the source of the Mississippi, and flows into L. 
Superior), tn Cape Gasp6 in the Gulf of St Lawrence, 

lakes 

a), and 
. J.S.A,, 

iliul Ontario, Canada. Navigable for lawe vdksels to 
JMmtreal, and for smaller stiips past Buffalo to the 
head of L. Superior. Contains the Thousand Islwds 
and isls. uf Jesus, Montreal, Orleans, etc. width 


below Quebec, 7 m., to 00 at the mouth. The Gulf (rf 
St. L. (impt. fisheries) is on ann of the Atlantic, 
partly enclosed by Newfoundland and Nova Scotia. 
Cape Sl L. projects into the G. st N. of Cape Breton 
IsL St. Lawrence is also the name of an isL of 
Alaska (xoo m. long) in Behring Sea. 

St. Leonarda-on-Si^ wo/. pC Sussex, Eng., W. oi 
Hastings, p. a8,0Qa 

St. Lo, /. on R. Vire, dep, Manche, France; cloth 
manuf. ; fine cathedral ; p. x3.o46. 

St. Louis, hvadstream of the St. Lawrence^ Minnesota, 
U.S.A., flows 220 m. to L. Superior. Also c. on the 
K. Mississippi, Missouri. U.S.A. ; has very varied 
and extensive inanufs., a vast ry. system, and two 
universities: p.(exclusive of suburb) 6go.ooo. Bridge, 
2,235 ft- long, crosses R. to East St. Louis. 

St. Louis, or Andar. t. at mouth of R. Senegal. E. 
Africa, cap. French possessions in Senegambia ; p. 

st'¥S«. t's/. of the Windward group, Brit W. Indies ; 
area 237 sq. m., p. 52,000; cap. Castries ; exports 
sugar and cacaa 

St Luda Bay, tn/ef of the Indian Ocean at mouth of 
Utiivuluzi K.,Zululand, Brit. S. Africa, S.ofSt. Lucia 
Lake, a lagoon on the coast, 60 ni. long. 

St Malo, forttd. spf. France, dep. Iile-de-Vflaine ; 
castle and church (formerly a cathedral ; ship-bldg, 
and trade with Eng., also fishing ; p. X3,t8a 

St Mand6, vt'/L outside the walls (E.NVE.) of Paris, 
France ; mdustrl. and residentl. ; p. 9.914. 

St Martin, ts/. of the Lesser Antiilos, West Indies, 
partly belon^'ing to France and part .y to Holland ; 
area of the Fiencli part, 20 sq. m., cap. Marigot ; of 
the Dutch portion, 17 sc{. m., cap. Phillipsburg. 
Total p. 7,860. 

St Martin'-in-the-Plelda par. in c. of Westminster, 
London, Eng ; industrl. and resdti. ; p. x8,ita 

St. Mary, /. in Oluo, U.S.A., nr. Grand Reservoir, 
Auglaue co., p ^416. 

St Mary Church, /. on R. Daw, Glamorgansh., 
Wales, p 6.849- [and residti. ; p. 178,291. 

St Maryiebone, 6or. of N.W. London, Eng. ; industr. 

St Mary’s, /. nr. London, co. Pertli, Ontano, Canada, 
p 4,816. [tlie Loch of the Lowes) 4} ni. 

St. Mary’s Loch, co. Selkirk, Scotl. ; length (include. 

St. Maurice, /. on R. Marne, France ; siibn. to Pans 
(E.S £.); p. 7,468 : also vll. in cant. Valais, Switzld., 
nr. Lausanne; once a leading Burgundian t, 6th 
century abliey, p. 1,714 ; also R. of Quebec, Can., 
trib (^ m ) of K. St. l.awreiice. 

St. Michael, princ. ts/. of the Azores; area 3Qosq.m.; 
hot suiplnir springs, oranges, etc., Portuguese possn. 
(also called Sao Miguel), p. 125.000; cap. Ponta 
Delearla (y.v.). [Eng. ; the anc. Ictis, alt. 230 ft. 

St. Michael’s Mount, castled rffcJtotfS. cst. Cornwall, 

St Mihiel, /. on K. Meuse, nr. Nancy, France; 
industrl., p. 8.918. [Fortli, Filesli., Si-Otl., p. 9.0x8. 

St. Monance, or Abercrombie, fishg. vil. on F. of 

St. Moritz, picturesque 1 */. and health rtsort in the 
Upper Rngadine, Switzld , alt. 6.090 ft. 

St. Nozaire, /. at mtli. of K. Loire, nr. Nantes, 
Fiance ; docks and shipping ; exports wine, sardines, 
silk, etc , p. 40, 00a Jp. 4.171. 

St Neots, mkt. /. Huntingdonsh., Eng., on R. Ouse, 

St Nicholas, one of tlie Cape Verde Is/s.t p. 6,so8; 
also iiittg t. nr. Antwcr]i, E Flanders, Belgium, cap. 
of the anc. Waesland. p. 39,106; also t nr. Nancy, on 
R. Meiirtlie, France, p. 6,124. Ip- *ii84S- 

St. Ninians, /. on K. Forth, co. Stirling, Scotl. ; 

St Omer, fort. /. on K. Aa, Pas-de-Calais, France; 
lace and other manuf., c.it)iedl., p. 21,484. 

St Ouen-aur-Seine, /. swbn, (N.) to Paris, France ; 
gun-niaking, soap-boiling, rubber factories, p. 38,142. 

St. Pancras, bor. of N. London, Eng. ; industrl. and 
residti. , p. 318,453. 

St Paul, “twin city” with Minneapolis 
Minnesota, U.S.A.; gt. conimercl. and Industni. 
centre: sc)>. p of St. P.iul, 215,000; albosinl. French 
isl. in Indian 0( , S. of Now Amsterdam, 1) m long; 
also sinl. W N.N.E of Cape Breton, at entce. of G. 
of St. Lawrence; also spt. In isle of Reunion, 
p. 97,000: also R, of Liberia, flows 300 m. to the 


Atlantic nr. Monrovia. [prov. Angola, p. X5,xgo. 

Portuguese W. Afe, in 


St Paul de L^nda, cap. 
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St. Paul's Bay, inM on N. cst. Malta : traditional 
scene of tlic i^iipwreck of St. Paul : also t. on R. St. 
Lawrence, 6o in. from Quebec, p. 4,084. 

St. Peter, /.». in Caiuula, eaiiaiisionof St. I..'iwrenceR. 
aliove Three Rivers, so in. Ion?, 9 ni. wide; also 
industl. vll. on R. Minncsuta, Minnesota, U.S.A., 
p. 5,118, (pi. on li. cst., p. tf.oio. 

St. Pirter Port, chf t. Gurriisfy. Channel Isis. : wat. 

St. Petersburg (»ow Petrograd), gov/. N.W. Russ.: 
area 00.760 bcf. in., hilly on h'iiilami Imnlur, hut 
mostly flat anil swaiirpy; contains 8 and 

nuniermis t.'s, many of tfieni suniiiier resorts of the 
people of the cap., p. (exclusive of the cap.) nearly 

1.000. 000. 1 'lie c. of St. IVtcrsburg, at the iiioiith of 
the K. Neva, the metropolis and seat of go\t. o( the 
Kussn. Rmpire. covers an are.! of 43I bq. in., and 
possesses in my imtMising bUIgs , i>al.ices, and open 
squares ; besnfes a university ana cathedral. 1 he 
NevskI Pmspekt, the principal street, is one of the 
finest III the world There are arsenals, Ivirracks, 
and imiiierise iiifinstrl. anil coiiiriicl. establishments, 
with ediicatiuiial .ind artistic institutions, and an iin- 
perial library witli over i.oc»,aoo vols. P. (about) 

2.000. 000, 

St. Pierre, princ. r. of French W. Indies, on Martinique 
IsL, destroyed by eruption of Mt. Polde, May 8, 1902. 
4 0,000 people of t. and neighbourhood being lulled ; 
also isl. Indian Oc., dependent of Mauritius. 

St. *Herre and Miguelon, two tsls. of France in the 
Atlantic, >0 in. from the Newfoundland cst. ; united 
area 93 sq. 111.; p. 6,^; chf. t. St. P. ; fishery 
industry. l^d other manuf. ; p. 341120- 

St. Pierre-lee-Calals, A subn. to Calais. France ; lace 

St. Poll industrl. Pas-de-Calaia, France, 19 m. from 
Arras, p. 7.445. 

St. Pttlten, f. nr. Vienna. T.ower Austria; cotton 
spinning and hardware inanul; ; p. (including garrison) 
16.1242. 

St. Quentin, dep. Aisne, Francs on R. Somme ; 
lace, tulle, and otlier factories, uoti works ; p. 54.11^. 

St.Reniy,/. nr. Arlcs,l)oudies-dU'Khdnedcp..France; 
Roman antiquities :p. 0,244; nr. Clermon:, 

Puy de-Ddine dep., France ; p 5,947. 

St. Servan, spi. Ille-ct*Vilnine dep., France, on R. 
Ranee, opp. St. Mala, p. 13,416. 

St. Thomas, Portuguese tsf. in G. of Guinea, nr. the 
Equator ; area sq. in. *, coffee export . p. 19,420 : 
alM isl. of the virgin grp W. Indies, purchased by 

* the U.S.A. as a coaling stn. from Denmark, 1902: 
area 33 sq. in , p. 11,500 ; also c. on Kettle Creek, 
Elgin CO., Ontario, Can ; ry. workshops and mamif. ; 
p. 14,849- (India; military stn.; p. 15.824. 

5 t. Thomas' Mount, t. in Chengalpat dist., Madras, 

St Trond, t. nr. Tuiigres, l.imbourg, Belgium; 
industrl. : p. 0.049 

St. Valerie-en-Caux, s^i. and v/at. pi. on Eng. 
Cliannel, dep. .Seine -1 nferieu re, France, nr, Dieppe, 


p. 4.810. 

SL Valerie-sur-Somme, /. at entce. of R. Somme to 
Eng. Channel, France; here William the Conqueror 
embarked fur Eng. in 1006; p, (commune) 3,648. 

St. Vincent, Brit vrl. W. Indies, one of the Windward 
grp. W. of Barbadoes : area 133 sq. m. ; sug.ir and 
arrowroot culture : devast.ate{l oy hurricane in 1898 
and by eruption of the volcano Souffrlftro in 1903 ; 
cap. Kingston ; also one of the smlr. C. Verde Isis., 
p. 1,700: also sml. isl. in G. of Mexico nr. mth. of 
Appalachicola R.. Florida, U.S.A. (p. 2,655. 

St. Vincent de Paul, t. in Isle Jesus, Quebec, Can. 

St. Vincent, G. of, arm of sea iiulentmg cst. of S. 
Australia, 85 m. long. (quarries ; p. 8,8iq. 

St. Yiielx, t. on R. Loire, nr. Limoges, France ; kaolin 

Ste. Marie, French isl. E. of Mada^scar ; area 67 


Saiates, i. on^. Cbarcmte, dep. Charente-lnfirletire. 
France. Roman antiquities, suffered in the Huguenot 
wars, thriving industries, p. 18.424. 

Sakai, prosperous industrl. t, and nr. Osaki, 
Hondo. Jaj^n, p. 60,140. 

Sakata, t. in Ugo prov., NIpon Isl., Japan, p. t9,T4& 
Sakatai, dist. Transcaucasui, Russ., area 1,60980. m., 
SakhaHii.-HSee Sakhalin.) I^p. 82,600. 

Sakhalln-ula^Khotan, t. on R. Amur, Manwniia, nr. 
Blagovestchensk, ptosperous tr., p. 6,460. 


Sakmaca, R. Russ., nses in Ural Mtns., trib. (390 
of R. Ural. 

Sakura-jima, Japanese isL in B. of Kagoshima; f m. 
by 5 m., has volcano, cdelxated for oranges, giant' 
radishes, and hot springs. ITcherkask. 

SaU R- Russ., flows 730 m. W. to R. Don at Novo 

SaJ^^ /. CO. Vestmanlaiid, Sweden, nr. the Salbeig^ 
Ailver mine, worked for 400 years, p. 6,640 ; also- A nr. 
Fotenza, Salenno pmv., Italy, industii, p. jpaasi^ 
mune) 6,548. 

Salabina, t. m Santiago prov., Aigentina, p. 8,847. 

SalatU), R. in Argentina, trib. (1.000 m.) of the 
Paranlid ; also R. of Arizona, headstreani of the R. 
Gila ; also sml. K. of Cadiz prov., Sp-aln, flows to the 
Atlantic nr. Tanfa ; Salado B. is an mdentatn. of 
the Cliilian cst. S. of Coinapo. 

Salagha, /. op Gold Coast, Upper Guinea, W. 
iiiipt. tr., p. (about) 10,000. 

Salamanca, prw. W. Spam, In Leon, on R. Douro^ 
area 4,940 sq. m., pgr., p 327,000; cap Salamanca t. 
on the Tonnes R.> contains the oldest Spanish 
universy., i.taiiy convents, Irish colony, twocatnedls., 
old Roman bridge, p. 26.0004 also t. in Guaiuguato 
St., Mexico, gd. tr., p. Z8.X46; also isl. Colombia, off 
mth. of the Magdalena K. 

Salamls, ts/. of Greece, in the Saronic G., opp. the 
harbr. of Athens, length 10 m., the mudii. Kolouri. 

Salamon, or Solomon Isla., chain of large isls in 
Pacifle, S.E. of the Bismarck, Arch. ; total area 
X6.949 sq. ni., p. (alit.) 150,000; nortliern part of the 
group (urea 4.200 sa. ni., (). 45,000) belongs to Ger- 
many ; the rest of the islds. are under British pro- 
tection. 

Salang, isl. off the cst. of Malacca, in the Indian Oc., 
belcingiiig to Si.iiii,vp. 12,120. 

Salangore, st. of the Malay Penin., on W. side, 
p. 13.480 : can. S.. t., p. 4 .x 85 - 

S^yer Isis., Dutch jirrp. S. ol the Celebes. E. Indies, 
aria of largest, r8o so. m., total p 68.000. 

Salcombe, t. nr. Kingsbridge, Devon, Eng., p. o,(^. 

Saldanha Bay. tulee (17 m. long) on W. cst. Cape 
CuL, Brit. S, Afr., 80 m. N. Cape Town, 

Sale, industrl. t. on K. Mersey, Chesliire, Eng., 5 m. 
S. of M.mchester, |>. 15,046. (p. 6,54a. 

Sale di Tortona, f. prov. Alessandria, Italy, industrL. 

Salcb, r/f. at mth. of R. Uuragreb, Fez, Morocco, 
fotriieriy a pirate hdqrs., p, io,ciao. 

Salem, aist. Madras Pres., Brit. India, area 7,5^ sq. 
in., millet, nee, cotton, etc., p. 2,250,000; cap. S.. c. 
on R. Tutiniaiumuttar, weaving, cutlery manuf., gd. 
tr,, p. 73,000. 

Salem, r. on Massnchuseits B., Essex cq,. Mass.. 
U S.A., 15 m. from Boston, mqit. niftg. centre, p. 
43.697: nlso c. Colnniln.ino co.,Ohio, U.S. A., steiT 
inilustne-,, p. 6,510; also c. at mill, of Fenwick 
Creek, .Salem co.. New Jersey, U.S.A , m fiuit- 
grow:ng dist., p. 6,024; also c. on WilUinettc R.. 
Marion co., Oregon, U.S.A., uinversity. p. 4>3C)8- 

Salembna, R. Thessaly, Greuce, flows (no m.) toC. of 
Salonica. (Hahcyae; p. 12.018. 

Salemi, f. nr. Palermo, prov. Traimii, iraly ; thcuiut. 

Salerno, spt. c of Caiiqiania, It-aiy, on N shore G. of 
Salerno; cotton-spini.iiig, printing, leather works, 
gfind wlne-growg. dist : p. 47.244. 

Salford, mftg bor. on R. Irwell, Lancs, Fng., adjng. 
Manchester, p. 231,380. 

Salghir, K. of Rus.s., in the Crimea, flows (100 m.) 
into the Putrid 5 ., on the E. cst. [10.018. 

Saigs Taijan, minini' t. co. N 6 gr.^d, Hungary, p. 

Saliany, t. on the R. Kura, Baku govt., Ku$.sn. Trans- 
caucasia ; fl.shery. Near are rums of Hershasib, aiic. 
cap. of the Shahs of Slnrvan, destroyed by tlie 
Mongols, 1285 : p. ro.500 (chiefly T.srtar). [5.043. 

Salida, c. Colorado, u.S A., on the Arkansas R., p. 

Salma, one of the LqiaH /\h. m the Mediternmean. 

6 III long ; also c. on the Smoky Hill R., Kansas. 
U.S.A., in farm regn , p. 6,24a fp. 6,555. 

Sahns, a nr 'Besancon.dep. Jura, France ; *A\t springs : 

S-iliabury, c. on the Upper Avon, Wilts.. Eng.; 
splendid cnthetll. ; n. 21,217. Salisbury Plain, an 
undulating u|)land N. of tne city contahis the pre- 
historic monumental remains of Sttmehenge ; near is 
Old Sanim, froin which tlie ^iscopal see was trans- 
ferred in 1220. 
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Salisbury, c. of N. Carolina, U.S.A.. cap. Rowan co., 
p. 7 , 023 ; also c. cap. Rhodesia, Dnt s. Africa ; also 
township, nr. Adelaide, S. Australia. 

Salmon, a. Idaho, l).S.A., trib. (450 in.) of Snake R. 

Salon, r. on the Canal de Craponne, Bouches^du- 
Kli6nc, France : soap and oil works : p. 13,124. 

Salona, r. in Pliocis dist., Greece, on site of anc. 
Ainphisss, p. 4.86a 

Salonica, pfw. Turkey in Europe, area 19, 375 sq. m., 
p over 1,000,000; also c. cap. of prov. (tiie anc. 
Thessalonica), spt. at head of G. of Salonica. centre 
of import tr. for Macedonia and much of Albania : 
fine harbr., famous mosque of Santa Sophia, and 
Roman and Byzantine antiquities. Exports i^in, 
cocoons, hides, wool, tobacco, etc. ; p. 174,000 (one* 
half Jews, who have 35 synagO(r>ies) 

Salop, alteniative name of Shropshire 

Salseete, ts/. Thana dist. N. of Boinb:iy, India, area 
241 sq. ni., p. 110,140; connected by bridge and 
causeway with Bomliay: cave antiquities .ind temples. 

Salta, N.prffv, of Argentina, area A2.i84sq. ni. ■ .igr. 
p. 138,540 ; rap. Salu, c. on Rio Salta ; p. 21,594. 

Saltaii'e, niftg. A on R. Aire, nr. Bradford W.R. 
Yorks, Eng., founded by Sir Titus Salt in 1^3. 

Saltash, iiikt. A on R. Tamar, Cornwall, Eng., nr. 
Devonport ; p. 4430. 

Saltbum-by*the-Sea, cst. roat. pi. nr. Redcar, N, R. 
Yorks Eng , p. 3,324. 

Salcoats, i/r nr. Androssan, Ayrsh., Scott. . n. 8,585. 

Saltdlo, c., cap. Coahutla st., Mexico, gd. tr., p. 
21,263. 

Salt Lake, Great, Utah. U.S.A., area 1,900 sq. m., 
.dt. 4,250 ft above sea-levcl, in “Great Basin ”W. 
of the Rocky Mins., receives tiie Jordan K., no 
nutlet. 

Salt Lake City, on Jordan, Ut.ih, U.S.A.. nr. Gt. 
Salt Lake, headqrs. of Moniionisni, temple and 
universitv, 0 92,777. 

Saltley, t. in Wurcestersh., Eng., nr, Birmingham ; ry. 
carnage wks. and various iu,niufs., p. 10,054 

Sialto, t. on Rio Uruguay, Uruguay, nr. Paysandu, 
large tr., p. 18,105 

Salur, t. in VizagaiKitam d'st., Madras, India, p. 12,114. 

Saluzzo, i. nr. t'oni, N. Italy, catliedl. and castle, p. 
(cgniiiiunl.) 16,540. 

Salvador, repub. on Pacific cst. Centl. America, 
adjng, rlondiiMS and Gu.itemala, area, 7.225 sq. in., 
agr and iinnls., p. 1,050,116; cap. San Salvador, p. 
60,124. 

Salween, R. Burma (800 in ), wild and picturesque 
scenery, with many rijnds falls into G. of M.artal)an ; 
also dist. in Tcnasserim div., Lower Burinn (catied 
.ilso the Salwin Hill Tracks), area 2,666 sq. in., p. 
(latest retn ) 19,500. Brit admin. Iirlqrs., Papun, nr. 
tlie Salween R. and the Siamese border. 

Salzach, or Salza, K. Austri.!, trib. (130 m ) of R. Inn. 

Salzbninn, vil. nr. Friburg, Frussn. Silesia, niuch* 
frequ ented mineral and saline springs, res. p. 3.842. 

Salzburg, duchy and Crownland. Austri.\, adjng. 
Bavaria, and the Tyrol, area 2,762 sq m. on northn. 
slope, Eastern Alps; contains many lakes and 
tlicrmal springs, and has iiitich iiiinL wealth, p. 
214,614. Cap. S., on the Salzach R., iiiciuresque 

f tourist rest., with anc. citadel, birthpL of Mozart, p. 
jm Judg. garrison) 34.112. 

Salskammergut, rA'r/. S.W. angle of Upfier Austria, 
betwn. Lake of Ttaun and Styria, has valuable salt* 
iniiies. 

Salzwedel, A on R. Jeetze, Saxony, halfway betwn. 
Bremen and Berlin ; linen and damask weavg., p, 
12,I(i8. 

Samakov, A nr. Sophia, Bulgaria, industrl.,p. 10,042. 

Samara, penins. (with bay and cape) in the Dominican 
repub., Hayti, on N E. cst., fetich 40 m. ; also t. on 
S. B., same name, with fine harbr^ p. 3,000. 

Samar, isl. of the Philippine grp., S of Luzon, 147 m. 
long, 50 m. wide, p. of prov, (includg. smL attached 
isis.) 184,000 ; cap. of Catbalagon. • 

Samara, fertile agr. prw. S.E. Russ., l)ring along the 
left bank of the Lower Volga, area ^,320 sq. m.. p. 
( (III.) j,noo,oiio; cap. S., t. on K. Volga, and at head 
of Centl Asian and Siberian rys., thriving coinmcl. 
centt-e, with gr. grain tr. and milling industry, p. 
ioo, 850 u 


Samaiang, fort, a Java, on W. cst., cap. of resident 
and one of tne chf. Dutch ports in the isl., gr. sugar 
and coffee export, p. 71.00a 

Samaria, ancient c. of Palestine, cap. of Kingdom of 
Israel, no v vil. of Sehustieh. 

Samarkand or Samarcand, prov, of Russn. Turkestan 
formed out of the Zerafshan dist. in 1887, area 
36,627 ^ 4 ' P< 860,000; chfiy. pastoral or ogr., 
iimny nomadic Uzliegs and Kirgluz, cap. S.. c. on 
the ZeraMuin R., the anct. M.irakanddz, contains 
citadel and grate of Timur, active tr. 111 silk, cotton, 
dec . p. 81.050 (40,000 ill native c., rest in new Russn. 
town). 

Sambalpur, dist. Chhattisgarh div., Centl. Provs., 
India : area 4.948 sq. m.. nice crops, p. 835.460; cap. 
S., t. on K. Mah.-inadi, p. (with mil. cantonment) 
15.580 ; ruined fort, old temples. 

Samiias, A on W. cst. Borneo ; gd. tr., p. 11,056. 

Sambhal, A Moradabad dist., N.VV. Prova, India, 
p. 21,860. 

Sambor. A Austrinn.Galicia, on R. Dniester; brine 
wdlh. brewing, damask, silk iiianuf., p. 18.500. 

Sambre, R, Belgium and N.£. France (no in.) trib. 

R. Meuse at Namur. 

Sambuca, A nr. Girgenti, Sicily; industrl., n. T0.OZ5. 

Samnan, prov. Persi.'i, N. oi the desert at Vezd ; cap. 

S. , t. boiwn. Teheran and Mashhad ; exports almonds 
and pistachios, fine iiiin.'iret, p. (abt.) 10.000. 

Samoa, or Navigator l8ls.,arcA/>r/<r4.'0 in PacificiOc. 
betwn. New Hebrides and Taniti; the two larger 
isis. of the grp. bavaii (are.i 660 si|, 111., p. 13.500 and 
Ufjolu (340 sq in., p. i7,ocx>) were ceded to Gcnny. in 
iqoo, and Tutuila (54 .sq. m., p. 3.000) and Manua, 
with Ofu and Olesanga (20 sq. m., p. 2,000) to the 
United St.ites, Gt. Britain witlidrawing. 

Samos, or Susam-Adassi, tsi. (iril). to Turkey) off W. 
c>t. Asia Minor in the ^Egean S. ; area 180 sq. 111. 
p. 4a,'j50. fine wino; caji. Vathy 

Samosata, or Samsat, vil. on site of anc. t. in Com- 
niagenu, Syria, 'I urkey in Asia, on the Euphrates ; 
former cap. of tlie Seleucid Kings ; here the Persian 
“Royal Ko>id" crossed the P., and the place was 
also the starting pt. of the grt. rd to India. 

Samothrace. a rugged Turkish ttl. in the Aigcan, alt. 
5248 ft., the "Thracian Samos”; sulphur springs, 
p. 3,500 (mainly Greeks) ; it lias an itrea of 71 sq. m., 
and is frequently called Saniothraki. 

Samshui, treaty-port in Kwang*tung prov., China, on 
R. West ; good tr. with Hong-Kong and by junks 
locally, p. 11,250. 

Samsoe, tsl. Zealand, Denmark, area 43 sq. m., p. 6,350. 

Samsun, Turkish spt. on Black S., in Trebizonde 
Vilayet ; exports tobacco, gram, &c. ; formerly a 
flourishg. Creek sett Ifiiieiit, pres. p. 13,50a 

San, A’. Austria, in Galicia, tnb. (250 in I of R. Vistula. 

Sana, r. in Arabia, cap. of Yemen, under Turkish rule ; 
lortifd., nianuf. jewellery, arms, &c., tr. in silks, 
cottons, and china, p 45.000 (30,000 Jews). 

San Andres de Paloner, A in Sj^iain, nr. Barcelona ; 
ctmiiiicl and industrl., p. 15,120. [4<84e. 

San Angelo, A in Tex.is. U S.A., on Concho K., p, 

San Antonio, r ,itmth. ofSi-in Pedro K., Texas, U.S.A., 
gr. tr. m cattle, hides, etc., cathedral, fort, and 
arsenal, p. 96,614. 

San Antonio de la Banos, A nr, H.'ivana. Cuba, 
inineial springs, p. 8,840. [u. (commune) ia,95o. 

San Benedetto, A on R. Po, nr. Mantua, Italy, gd. tr., 

San Bernardino, r. at liase ofS. B. Range in fruit regn. 
of S. California, U.S.A,,gd. tr. in oranges and lemons, 
p. 7,240. 

San Carlos, A nr. Valencia. Venezuela, p. ii.iso; also 
t. ,nr. Chilian, Chile, p. 9,5*^; also spt. (San Carlos 
de Ancud) Philippine Isis., on Luzon cst., p. 36,346. 

San Casciano, a nr. Florence, Italy, industrl., p. 
(commune) 13,460. Li7.484* 

Saji Cataldo, A Caltanisetta, prov., Sicily, gd. tr., p. 

Sanchi, A nr. Bhnp.1l, Centl. India, Buddhist 
Antiquities. 

San Cristobal, A in Mexico. Chiapa prov. (formerly 
Ciudad Real, and cap. of prov.)p. 13,135. 

San Cristoval, A in I'achira prov., Venezuela, p. 13,194. 

Santl Spiritua,c. in Santa Clara prov., Cuba, in gracing 
dut., p. 13.530, 

Sanct Johann.— (See Saarbriick.) 
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Suict PSnys, /. in Khenish Pruss., nr. DiisseJdorf, p. 

6.^3. 

Suidal Mafifua, industrL t. nr. Wakefield, W.R. 
Yorks, Hng., p. 15.890. 

Sandalwood lal., in Malay Arch., S. of Flores, in 
Dutch residcy. of Timor, area 4.585 sq. m., very 
fertile, p. aoo,ona 

Sanday, a flat isl. of the Orkney gip., Scotl., p. 2,094. 
Sandbach, inkt. t. on T rent and Crewe Canal, Cheshire, 
Hne., p. 5.723- (industrl., p. 12,444. 

SaadM, New, f. in Austrian Galicia, nr. Cracow, 
Sandefjord, famous old S|ta, Tarlsheig and Laurvik, 
Norway, sulphur baths, p. 4,988. 

Sandrate, cst. /. nr. Folkestone, Kent, Eng., oid 
castle, p. (exclusive iiiilitarvl 9.830. 

Sandhurst, far. on R. BUckwater, Berks, Eng., 
inihtary coll., p. 2.475 . c. on Bendigo Credc, 
Victoria. gold>ininiug disc, p. 40.120. 

San Diego, /. on Pacific cst. California, U.S.A., fine 
harb., winter health resort, p. 39,578. 

Sandoway, dist. In Aracan div.. Lower Burma, area 
3,784 sq. 111., iiiaiiily rice crops, p. 92,46a Cap. S , t. 
p. 2,894. iyachting centre, p. 5.051. 

SJUidown, f. in Isle of Wight, on S. Day. nr. Kj Je, 
Sandringham, viL, with Royal res., nr. King's Lynn, 
Norfolk, Eng. [Madras, area 161 sq. in., p. 
Sandur. petty j/. S. India, surrounded by Bellary dist. 
Sandusky, c. on S. Day (an arm of L. Erie), Ohio, 
I1.S.A., gd. tr. in coal, fruit, and food stuifs, p. 

90,124. 

Sandwich, anc. ior. and Cinque Port on coast of Kent. 
Eng., at mouth of R. Stour: golf liiilcs opposite the 
Downs : an impt seaport In mediaeval days : p. 3,04a 
Sandwich l5l9.HSee Hawaii.) 

Sandy Hook, narrow ptnm. (8 m. long) projecting 
into lower tiay of New York, U.S.A. [d.942 

San Felice,!///, nr. Mirandola, Italy; industrl. ; p. 
San Felipe, /. nr. Valencia, Vcnezucia, p. 6,180. 

San Felipe de Aconcagua, /. nr. Valparaiso, Chili, 
p. 12,084. 

San Felipe de Jativjc t. in Spain, nr. Valencia, the 
anc. Sntabis: noted in Kom.111 times for its linen 
iiianuf. ; old castle: p. 15,120. 

San Feruado, t. Cadiz prov., Spain, on Isla de Leon ; 
fine town-hall and fisli-market, gardens and vine- 

San PranciMoftpt. c. and cat. CalifornLi, U.S.A-, on 
the San F. bay (entrance " the Golden Gate"); large 
harbour ; finest c. on Pacific coast ; exports silver, 
gold, quicksilver, corn, .luol, etc.; manufs., boots, 
cigars, iron, etc. ; .alniost entirely destruyefl by earth- 
quake, and 1,000 lives lost, in 1906, but since rebuilt 
on grc-itly iiiii>roved lines ; p. 4 jo,450. 

Sangay, vol ano of the Andes, alt. 17,120 ft. 
Sanguerhauson, t. at foot of Harz Mtns., Prussian 
.s.i\r>ny. p 11,148. fniitage-s, etc.; p. 4.090. 

San German, qu.imt old inland c. of Porto Rico ; hcr- 
San Germano, /. nr, Vernafro, prov. Caserta, Italy; 
p. 12,546. 

San Gimignano, t. in Siena prov., Tuscany, Italy ; 

wall and towcr& frescoed cathedral ; p. 9,110. 

San Giovanni a Teduedo, /. at foot of Vesuvius, D. of 
Naples, Italy; iron mines, ry. workshops ; p. 19,564, 
Saa Giovanni in Fiore, t. nr. Cnscnza. Italy : p 11,878. 
San Giovanni in Peralceto, t. nr. Bologna, Italy, p. 
(coiinnuiMl) 15,875. 

Sangir, is/, grtnip between Pliillpplnes and Ce1«I>es, 
under Dutdi suzerainty ; eruption of volcano on chf. 
IsL killed 12,000 inbabitaiits in 1856: p. (of grp 1 50,01x1. 
Sangli, nat. st. Deec.m div., Bombay, India; area 
i,(»3 sq. m., p. 340,050. Cap. S. t. on R. Kistna, 
p. 15.136 

Sanguinettn, R. of Italy, flows to L. of Perugia ; on 
Uslianks occurred, according to tradition, the battle 
of Thrasymeiie. [S.icrameiito R, 

San Joaquin, R. Califomia. U.S.A., trib. (400 m.) 
San JoM, c. in the beautiful fruit-growing valley of 
Santa Clara, California, U.5.A., p. 28,116. 

San Joae dd Interior, c. cap. of Cosu Rica ; many 
fine bldgs. ; p. 96,415. 

San Juan, R. Bolivia, trib. (gaoni.) of R. Filoomayn; 
also R., Mexico, trib. (i6e m.) of Rio Grande ; also 
R of Nicaragpia, outlet of L. Nicaragua, flows 90 ni. 
to Caribbean Sea 


San Juan Bantlata,r. on N. coast Costa Rica ; fortfd., 
bariacks, landlocked liarliour; p. 39.500 
Saa Juan de la Prontera, prev. Argentina, next the 
Andes; area 99,700 sq. m.. p. 130,000; cap. Son 
Juan, on R. San j., nr. Mendoza, p. i5,T4a 

San Laicar de Barrameda, t. nr. mouth R. Guadal- 
quivir, Cadiz, Spain ; wines and agr. prod. ; mined 
castle : p. 93,847. 

Son Lula, c. Brazil, cap. MaranliSo prov. ; ephconal 
palace ; p. 39.119 ; also t. in Santiago prov., Cub.i, 

p. 6.128. 

Su Luis Potod, St Mexico, area 25.393 sq. m. ; agr. 
and niinl. ; p. 5^.500 ; cap, San I.uis l^otosi. centre 
for smelting silver, lead, and gold refining, p. 79.640. 

San Marco In Lainis, /. San Severo, Fjggia, luly, 
p. 17,120. 

Smi Marino, smlst. st. in Europe and snilst. repub. in 
the world, lies on spurs of the Appenmnes betwru 
the provb. of Forll and Pesaro, It.ily, area 93 sq, m., 
p. Ti^no; cap. San Manno, p. 1.684. 

San Miguel, c. on the Rio Grande. Salvador, Central 
America : malarial owaiiips adiaccn, ; p. 25,00a 

San Mij^el de Mayumo, t. Bulacan prov., Luzon, 
Philippine Ibis.; cotton weaving, cabinet making; 
p. 2Q.86a 

San Miguel el Grande, /. nr. Guanajuato, Mexico, p. 
(coniniunal) 16.846. 

San Miniato, /. in prov. Florence, Tuscany, Italy: 
cathedl., glass niftg. : p. 8,3x6. ; p. 19.91S 

San Pablo, t. in Laguna prov., Luzon. Piiilippine isls. ; 

San Pier d’ Arena, t. siibii to Genoa. lt.ily, p. 94,118. 

San Pu, A*, of Tibet (850 m.), one of the head-streams 
of the Brahmaputra. 

Sanquhar, t on R Nith, Dumfriessh., Scotl. ; one of 
the 1 )iiin fries burghs : p. 1,508. 

San Rafael, t. and summer rcMirt, cap. Marin co., 
Cdlifoinia. U.S.A.. nr. S in Francisco B., p. 4,284. 

San Remo, famous seaside resort. Liguria, Italy, on 
the Mediterranean, nr. Nice ; flower and orange 
growg : p aa.tSa 

San Roque, t. in Andalusia, Spain, nr. Gibraltar, oa 
N. shore of l)ay of Algcciras, p. 7,820. 

San Salvador.-~(See S^vodor.) 

San Salvatore, t, nr. Alessandria, Italy, p. 7,860. 

Sansanding, t. on K. Jolib.!, in B.imbarni. W. Africa, 
p. 40.000. 

Sen Sebastian, fortfd. r., cap. prov. Guipuzcoa, 5|iaiii, 
buiniiier rest, of the Court; captured by Wellington 
1813 : gd tr. and ftslieries ; p. 42,000. 

San Severe, t nr. Foggia, Italy ; industrl. ; p. 32,1x4. 

San Stefano, cst. / on Bosphoms, Turkey, w’hera 
]n-ace with Russ. w.*is signed in 1878. p. 4.940. 

Santa Ana, c. Salvador, Ccntl America ; municipal 
tialnce, barracks; p. 34.000. Also c. Orange co., 
Califomia, U.5 A., in fruit-growing region, p. 5,215. 

Santa Barbara, /. and winter rcMxrt at ft. of Santa 
Inez intiis., C.'ilifoniia, U.S A., p. 7,216. 

Santa Catering t. nr Caltanisetta, Sicily, p. 7,864. 

Santa Catherina, an Atlantic st. Brazil, area 37.434 
S(i m. : coiisidorable mineral wealth ; |> 334,000 ; cap. 
Flori,ini>i>oli5 or Dcsterro, on Santa Catlierma Isl., 
fortified 

Santa Clara, /. in Cuba, cap. Santa C prov., sugar- 
cane (list. : p. 14,120 : also viT. m Caiiiomia, U.S. A., 
p. 4.916. 

Santa Cruz, c. on Monterey B.. Santa C. co.. California, 
U.S. A. ; pop. seaside rest., p. 5,860; also Santa Cruz 
or St. Croix, one o» tlie Virgin Isles, forms with St. 
Thom/Ls and St. John a Danish col. : area 110 «q. m., 
p. 35.600 : also t. Luzon. Piiilippine Isis,, nr. Manilla, 
p. i9.s4a 

Santa Cruz de la Sierra, dep. Bolivia ; area 144.083 
s(i. Ill , p. rpo.i 10: call t. same name, p. 9,456. 

Santa Cruz de Teneriffe, spt. cap. Canary isls., N.E. 
cst. Teneriffe, p. 16,815. • 

Santa Fd. cent. pr{n‘. Argentina ; area 50,916 sq. itu, 
agr. ami stock-farmg.. p. 850,000 (Increased from 
8^117 111^869): cap. Santa F., t. on isl. in R. Salado, 
p. 49,uoo: also c. on plain at liasc of Sangre de Cristo 
range. New Mexico, U.S. A., alL 6,954 ft., p. 5.624. 

Santal Parganas, The, dist. S. Bhngalpur div., 
Bengal, India ; area 5,456 sq. ni., p. z, 810, 000 *, cap. 
Dinnk.i. ^ .... 

Santa Maria, f. in prov. Caserta, Campania, Italy, oa 
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site of anc. C^pua; cathedl.. g'lass and leadier 
factories, p. (commune) ss.xia 
Santa Maura, or Lcnoadla, one of the Ionian Isis., 
Greece; area no ni.; the anc. Leucas; exports 
currants, wine, and oil 

Santander, luaritiiue /rw. N. cst. Spain ; atea s.xrs 
sq. in. ; bot.. ^^r.ipe i;row(r., fishy., p. 310,000 : cap. S , 
.spt., ^tl. harbr., and tr.. p. 65,116; also name of st. m 
i^oiomhia E. of the Magdalen.'i ; area 16,409 sq. in., 
p. 450.000 ; c.ip. Socorro. 

Sutarem, dist. in Portugal, in the fertile valley of R. 
Tagus; area e.649 sq. tn., p. 298.150; cap. S.. t. 

t vailed) on height abore right b.aiilc of Tot^us; fine 
ridge, p. 8,806 ; also t. on R. Anirizon, Brazil, p. 10,000. 
Santa Rosa, t. amongst the Co.tst ranges, Sonoma co., 
California, U.S.A., 111 fruit and gram growg. region, 
p. 7.080. 

Santiago, R. Ecuador, trib. (180 m.) of R. Amazon : 
also the most S. i-,1. of Cape Verde grp. ; area 500 
sq. m., p. 38,<>no ; cap. Porto Pr-iya. 

Santiago de Chile, prerv C. : area 5 223 sq. m , p. 
587,0(X>: cap. S., c. on the Rtn MaiKJClio, the most 
populous place on Pacific side of S. Aineric.i ; c/ithedl., 
university, gt. tr. an<l ftourislig. industries, p 276.000. 
Santiago de Compostela, c on K. .S tr. pruv. Corunna, 
Si’iain ; catliedL (with tunib of St, James), university, 
etc. , p. 2^,640. 

Santiago oe Cuba, spt. r. on S. cst. Cuba (former cap. 
of the i.s).); exports sugar, coTee, tobacco, etc.; 
Spanish fleet destroyed bv U S.A. warships here 
XB98, town surrendering, p. 54.000. (p. 11.815. 

Santiago de las Vegas, intcriial t. nr. Havana, Cuba. 
Santiago del Estero, prov. Argentina; area 31.500 
sq. m,. p. 110,05b; cap. t , same naine, on Dutce, 
p. i 8 , 24 & 

Santiago de los Caballero, /. on Yaque R., Santo 
Doiiiingo (Hayti) : Urge tol^acco tr., p. 18.000. 
Santipur, t. on K. Hixignli, Nadia dist., Bengal, India ; 

centre of local weavg. iiiUmstry ; p. 31,056. 

Santo Antonio, mst. N. tr/. of C. Verde grp., nitiious. 
and fertile, p. 30,000. 

Santo Domingo, or San Domingo. (See Hayti.) 
Santo Francisco, R. BmziI, Hows (1,600 in.) from 
Miiias Geraes prov. to the Atlantic: navigable for 
150 111. below the cataract of Paulo Aflbiiito, and for 
several liiindred miles above, [p. 43,150, cap. Thdra. 
Santorini, volcanic f.r/. of the Greek arcii., 10 m. long; 
Santos, c. and ipt, b. Brazil ; exports coiluc, sugar, 
rum, and toliacco; p. 42,825. 

Sas Leopoldo, German to/, and A nr. Pnrto Alegr^ 
Brazil, p. (of dcst.) 30, 00a (to K. Klifinc at Lyons. 
SaAne, A*. France, rNus 111 the Vosges, and flows 28201. 
Sadne-Haute. (Sec Haute-SaOne.) 

Safine-et-Loire, dep, E. Central F'rance, area 3,331 
sq. ni. ; pastoral and viiieyds., with coiisid. mineral 
wealth ; p. 616,000 (slightly decreasing) ; cap. Macon 

Sao Paulo, c., cap. Brazilian prov. same name (112.330 
sq.m., on Atlantic cst.), one of the most flounshg. 
comnircL cities of S. Brazil ; p. 280,000 ; gt. codec 
export. 

Sao Roque, C. in prov. Rio Gr.inde dc Norte, Brazil. 
Sao Thom^ . ( See St. Thomoa.) 

Sa^ioro, adiiiin, cap. ule of Yezo, Ja]>an; garrison, 
anil nmny flounshg. industries; p. 45.150. 

Sarabat, R . Asia ^^lnor, Ada s (180 iu ) to G. of Smyrna. 
Saragosaa, pruv. Spam, adjng. Navarre, area 
sq. ill,, p. 420,000. cap. S. c. on the Ebro ; two 
cathedls., uniwrsity, citadel, leaning tower; ca|>- 
tured by the Moors in the 8th century : regained by 
Christians in 1118, and liccame cap. "jd Aragon; 
capitulated to France, after obstinate defence, m 
-.'809 ; pres. p. 9a,<xx}. 

Siran, dtsA Patna div. Bengal, India, area 2,653 sq.tn., 
p. 2,^1,000 ; indigo industry ; adiiiui. hdqrs. 

SaSaogpur, t. in Dewas st., Bhopal, CentrL liul^ p. 
Saransk, dist. A in Russn. govt. Penza, ov rly. from 
Moscow to Kazan: industrl. ; p. 15,112. 

Sarapul, /. on K Kama, govt. Vyatka, Russ. ; boot 
ana glove fiictories ; p. 22,618. 

Saraawatl, saerdd R. of the Punjab, India. 

Saratoff, jyvw/. S.E. Russia, on right bank of Lower 
Volga, area 32,624 sq. m. ; agr., inanuf. ; p. 2,500,000, 


mainly peasantry ; cap. S., t. on R. Volga, impt. tL 
centre, p. 750.000. 

Sara^a Springs, summer resort at foot of tlie 
Adirondack Mtns., New York, U.S.A.; res. p. 13,000; 
many hotels. llsis., u. X5.5aa 

Saravia. /. in sugar-cane region, Negros, Philippine 
Sarawak, st. in N.W. Bonieo, area 42 000 sq, m., p. 
600,000; goivemeri by a Rajah, under Bnt. protectn. ; 
exports sago, rubber, etc. ; cap. Ku-ching, p. 50,000. 
Sarawan, prev. N. Baluchistan, area T5.000 sq. m., p. 

50.000; ca|\ S., t. nr. Klielat, p. 2.850 [i4.aiOb 

Sardhana, t. in Meerut dtsi., N.W, Provs., India, p. 
Sardinia, ic/. of the Mediterranean, included in Italy, 
aiul former kingdom, constructetl out of duchy 
of Savoy, area, 9,3 m sq. in., mtuoiis. but fertile, p. 
860.000; cap. Cagliari (0.V,). 

Sard.B, ruined c. Asia Minor, anc. car). Lydia, at ft. of 
Mt Turolus, site occapicd by mod. vil. Sart. 
Sarguja, nat. st. Ciiuta Nagpur, Bengal, India, area 
6.055 sq. in., p. 270,500. [Guernsey, pict. scenery. 
Sark, one of the Clwmnei Isis., 3^ m long, 6 m. E. of 
^riat, t. Dordogne dep., France, nr. fV-riguuux. 

catliedL, p. 6,820. t^wilzld., convents, p. 3,054. 

Sarnen, e.tp. Obwaiden div., cant. ‘Unterwalden, 
Samia, /. on R. SL Clair, Ontario, Can., oil tr., 

р. 8,655. [mime) 17,468. 

Samo, A in Saierna prov., Italy, industrl., p. (com> 
Saro^tpatak, nikt A on R. Bodrog. Zeiiiplon co., 

liuiuMry, old fort and castle, p. 6,862 
Sarpstxirg, / on K. Gloinmeii, co. Sinaalenene; 
Norwiv, p 7,010 

Sartar-Oe, ts/. nr. Bergen, Norway, 20 ni. by 7 m. 
Sarthe, R. of France, trib. (845ni.)of R. Mayennc; 
also dep. N.W. France, watered by R. Sarthe, area 
2,412 sq m. agr., vineyds , etc., p. 4S2 ooo (sligiitly 
decitnm ri ; cap. Mans (y.t*.) 

Sarum, Old and New. (See Salisbury.) 

Sarzana, A Genoa prov., Liguria, Italv, nr. Spezia, 
r ithedl.. glass bottle factorv. p 15.000' 
Saskatchewan, or Nrison, R Can.td i. flows (1,730 m.) 
from Rocky Mtns. through L. Winnipeg to Hudson 
B : also prov.. Can . areii 114,000 sq. m., p. 260,000. 
Saskatoon, e. Sask., Canada, p. 12,000. 

Sassari. A on G of Asinari, Sardinia, Italy, large 

с. nhedl., university, mod. GoMiic palace, and old 
ducal pal. (now municip,il offices), m itch, tobacco, 
aiul macaroni factories, p. 39,500; cap. of S. prov., 
area 4,141 sq. m., p. 332,000. 

Satara, tUst. Deccan drv., Bombay, India, area 4.^7 
sq. m., D. i,i5o,ueo ; cap. S., t. nr. conflu. Ks. Kistna 
and Yeim, p. 300900. 

Satara Jagirs, The, grp. nat. sts. Bombay, under 
Saura dist., D. Pres., India, total area 644 sq. ni., 
p. 110,00a 

SaLoraJjaqjbely, A %ap.. co. Zemiilen. Hungary, 
toliacco lacty. and wine growg., p. 17,186. 

Satsuma, prov, Japan, in S. of Kiu-biu I si., famous 
for us Satsuina ware ([lottery) ; cap. S., c. ; the 
Satsiiiiia Isis, are a gn>. W. of the prov., tlie two 
princip. beuig Kami-Kosluki-jiiiia (24} m. by 5} m.), 
and Snunu-Kushiki-jiniB (Hi lit. by 5! in.). 

Saugor. (See Sugar.) 

Saugus, A in Mass., U.S A., nr. Lynn, on cst. Mass. 
Bay, p. 4,206. 

Saqjbulagh, /. Mukri dist., Azerbajan prov., Persia; 

exports trull, gram, and tobacco ; p. 7.246. 

Sault Ste. Marie, c. Michigan, U.S.A., at rapids of 

R. St. Maiy, outlet of L^ike Superior ; tiiiilier tr. ; 

p. 13,115; also pt. Ml Canadian side. opp. above; p. 
a,iaa llsis. and Tonga, p. 5,4/^ 

Savage Isl., or Niue, in Pacific Oc., Iietwn. baiiioan 
Savaii, largest of Samoan frp. (See Samoa.) 
Savanna, c. Illinois, U.S.A., on Missis.sippi R., Carrol 
CO. ; p. 4,248. 

Savaoiiah, R. runaiag betwn. Georgia and S. Carolina, 
U.S. A. (450 HI.), flows to the Atlantic; also c. oik 

S. R., Qiathum co., Georgia, U.S.A. ; manure 
manuf., timber yds., rice cliig., etc. ; p. 66,000. 

Save, R. France, trib. (65 m.| of R. Garonne; also 
R. Croati;i and Caniiola,'separatg. Hungary from 
Servia and Bosnia, trib. (550 111.) of R. Danube. 
Savigliano, A in Cuneo prov., Piedmont, Italy ; silk 
manuf. ; p. 11,540. 

Savoie, or Savoy, tiep. S. E. Fiance, on Italian border ; 
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area s.389 sq. m. ; com and arlne growg. ; p. 849.000 
(decreasg.)- . Chambiiy (f.v.). (See also 


Haute-Savoie.) ' 
Savona, t. 5m W. 


Riviero cst., Genoa prov., Ital^; 


iroti and shipbldg. works ; exports preserved fruits 
and tomatoes; p. 39.000. (arch.; p. i6,isa 

Savu, i\'i lietwenii Timor and Sandalwoocf. Malay 

Sawantwari, or Savantvadi na/. ft. Konkan div., 
Bombay, India ; area, 936 ijq* m* ; P* aao,ooo. Cap. S. 
(or W.in), t. ; p. 9.864. [2.046. 

Sawbridgeworth, /. on R. Stort, Herts; Eiw.; p- 

Sawel, Mtn., cos. Tyrone ami Londonderry, ireld. ; 
alt. 2,336 ft. 

Saxe-Altenburg, tfuc/iy, Thuringia. Ceiitl. Gerniy. ; 
area sii -‘•q- m. ; p. siy.ooa Cap. Altenburg {f.v.}. 

Saxe-Coburg Gotha, ducky divided by Tlniringer 
Wald, Gerinv.; .^rea 760 sq. ni. ; p. a6o,ooo. Caps. 
Cobum and Gutliti. 

Saxe-Mdnlngen, ducky bctwn. Toburg and Gotlia, 
Tliunngia, Gerniy.; area 953 sq. n. ; p. 280,110. 
Cap. ^Iellli^gen. 

Saxe-Weimar, ^d. ducky, Germy., one of the Tbu- 
ringicin sts. ; area 1,388 sq, in.; p. 346,146. Cap. 
Weimar [p. 1.404. 

Saxmundham, mkt e. nr. Ipswich, Suffolk. Eng.; 

Saxonland, dirt. S. Transylvania : area 3.243 sq. 111.; 
p. 3 Rc;,6s 4 ; ch. t. llerniaiiiLsladt 

Saxon Switaerland, mtufluf. dkst. Saxony, on banka 
of K. Elbe, S.E. ol Dresden. 

Saxony, Kingdom of^ st, of Germao Empire ; area 

S 787 sq. III. ; great mini, wealth ; p. 4,900,00a Cap. 

resden if.v.). Also pruv„ Prussi.i, adjng. above 
on W. : area 9,750 sq. m. ; agr. and minis., r>. 3,000,000. 
Cap. Magdeburg. [Susquehaiiiia ; p. 5,864. 

Sayre, 6/n. Bradford ca, Penn., U.S.A.. cm K. 
Scuell Pike, mr»i.in Cunibcrland. 10 ni. from Keswick, 
highest in Eng., alt. 3,210 ft. 

Scala Nova, cst. /. Asia Minor, nr. Smyrna, an C. of 
S. N., an ami of the ACgean S., ]\ 18,50a 
Scanderoon. (Sec Alexaodretta.) 

Scandinavia, the gt. femnsu/a of N. Europe, com> 
prising the land occupied by tins iieoples of Sweden, 
Norway and Denmark (9 v ). [by 3I m. 

Scarba, ts/ of Argyil, Scot)., off N. end of Jura, 33 m. 
Scarborough, tor. and fashionable cst. vat. * 1 . N.R. 
Yorks, Uiig., p, 37.204; also t. in W. Indies, cap. 
Toliago isl., p. 1,250. (AV. of Harris, 3 in. long 
Scarpa or Scarp, tsl. of the Outer Hebrides. Scot!.. 
Scarpaato, Turkish isl, of tlic Mediterranean, the aiic. 
Carpathus, N.E. of Crete, 31 in. by 8 m., p. 5.000 
(mainly Greeks). |R. Scheldt, 

carpe. R. France, dcp. PaK-dc-Calafs; trib. (70 in ) of 


Schlangenbad, wa/. pt. nr. Wiesliaden, Pruss., m 
Hesse-Nassau prov. ; mineral sprmgs: p. 80a 
Scuei, narrow in/et of the Baltic, Schlcswig>HoIstoio, 
Germy., 05 in. long, penetrating to Sdiieswig, t., 
mdustl., p. 18,140: hascathedraL 


both Danish duchies prior to x866; and a luge 
portn. ot tim tnliabts. still spe.ik Danish. 
Schlettatadt, fond. t. in l.a»wer Alsace, on R. III. nr. 
Strasburg, taken by the Germans in 1870. Formerly 
a free inipl. c., tias twocathedLs. ; p. io,iaa 
Sehl'isselburg, t. in govt. St. Petersburg. Russ., at 
issue of K. Neva from L. Ladoga ; fortress prison ; 
p. 5,86a [p, 20,425. 

Schneidenm'''hl, mftg. t. in prov. •Posen, Pniss. : 
Scholes, /. nr. LeecLs, W.K. Yorks, Eng., industrl ; 


N. Bohemia; musical 


Schaerbeek, industrl. t. Belgium, on R. Sunne, suun. 
10 Brussels. ]). 47. 850. 

Schaffhausen, most N. cant. Switzld. en R. Rhine 
next U.ideii ; area 113 sq, m., pastoral and afforested ; 
p. 46,5 ix). Cap. S , t. on the Rhine ; catliedral ; p. 
fiiicUidg. Fuerthalen) 16,000 The Falls of Sc)i.iir- 
naiisen, at Laut'en, nr. Nciihauscn, constitute .a 
catar.ict 60 ft, high, or, including the rapi<l.s, about 
koo ft., the stream of the Rhine at the summit being 
375 ft. w idc. 

Schaumburg- Llppe, priuct/a/i/y of Gcrniv., in the 
W. sur vdl.. between the Prussn. provs. of Hanover 
and Westphalia; area 731 sq. in., p. 45,00a Cap. 
Biickelnirg. on K. Aiie (7 v.). 

Scheldt, nr^heldc, R. of France, Holland and Bel- 
gium, rises 111 dcp. Aisne and flows 248 in. to the N. 
S. by the estuaries Indentg. ZceLind, passing 
Tourn.ii, Oiidenarde, Ghent, Dciidcrinondc, and 
Antwerp. 

Schemnitz, t. in co. Honthe, Hungary, 67 m. N. of 
Budapest; inipt. mining centre in dist. pruduciiij 
cold, .silver, copper, and lead; p. i6.iau. 

Sdienectady, c. In ral. of R. Moliawk, New York. 
U S.A. ; mnnuf. ; p. 72,826. 

Scheveamgen, wat.pt. S. Holland, 3 m. N.W. of The 
Hague ; large flshg, fleet, Kiirhaus and Kursaa 1 ,*res. ; 
p. 2i,uoa [gin distilleries ; p. 28,146. 

Schiedam, t. on R. Schie. nr. Rotterdam, Ilolland ; 

Schiehallloni mM. Perthsli., Scotl, nr. Aberfcldy, 
alt. 3,547 ft. 

Selilan, mftg. t. in coal-field dist. Bohemia, Austria, 
m; Pragua P> 9i825- 


p. x.s&x 

Schonbach, e. in Eger dist., 
mst. nianuft, ; p 4,50a 

SchOnberg, t. on K. Teso, Moravia, nr. Oimiitx; 
textile ind. ; p. la.otSL 

Schoningen. nr. Magdeburg, Brunswick, Germy.; 
aiic. t. Mitii ruined ducal castle, brine-spring, mad 
modn. mamifs. ; p. 3,646. 

Schorlau, or Tchorlau, t. in Rodosto vilayet, Europn. 
Turkey; carpet and cloth fictories; mosques am 
Christian chs ; p. 12.000, lialf Greek. 

Schreckhorn, mtu. of Heniese Alps, alt. 13.386 ft. 

Schuya, /. on K. Tesa. Vladimir govt., Russ. ; textile 
and soirtp factories : p 24.206. (industrl. ; p. 4.642. 

Schuyler, c. Nebraska. U.S.A., on Platte R. ; 

Schuylkill Haven, tor. Penn , U.S A. (p. 4,885) on 
S. K , which enters tile Delaware below Philadelphia, 
length 130 ni. 

Schwabach, t. Middle Franconia, Bavaria, nr. 
Niiremlierg; needle factories and gold and silver 
wire-works ; p. 9.546. 

Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, principality of Thurinma, 
Germy ; area 363 sq. ni., lualnty agr.; p. 95.^: 
cap Kiidolstadi (c.v.|. 

Schwarxburg' 5 onder^au 8 en,/rf;rcf/ali/r ofGermy. ; 
bctwn. Prussn. S.ixoiiy and Saxony proper; area 
^3 stp 111., p. 84,262; cap. Sondershausen, on R. 
Wipjmr ; p, 6.230. 

Schwatz, or Schwaz, t. on R. Inn, in the Austrian 
doininateil by the ChAteau of Freund&burg ; 
old mines and inodn. inanufs. ; \> 7.012. 

Schweehat, 1. in Austria, nr. Vienna ; large brewery 
and taclones; p. 9,484. 

Schweidnitz, e. nr. l.iegnitz, Prussn. Silesia; textile 
imlubt. : p. 30,000. rBuvaria : iron works ; p. 16,124. 

Schweinfurt, t. on K. Mam, Lower Franconia, 

Scbwelni, industrl. t. nr. Arnsberg, Westpl.alia: 
P 14.824. 

Schwenu, /. (cap.) in Mecklenburg-Schwerin. Germy.; 
iiulustrl. and educatl. ; n. 40,000 ; also mftg. t. on 
R. Wartlie, i>rov. Posen, Truss. ; p. 8,195. 

Schwerte, /. iir. Hagen, Westplialia, Truss; nickel 
works; p. 14,627. 

Schwutz, t. on K. Vistula, nr. Marienwerder, AVest 
ITiiss. : old cdstle, dam.isk-weaviiig ; p. 7,862. 

Sebwetzingen, t. nr. Munnlietm, Bmlen, Germany; 
grandHluc.i) castle, cigar nianuf,, hop tr. ; p. 6,804. 

Scbwiehus. ^ Brandenburg pruv , l*ruHs ,iir. Frankfort- 
on-tlie-Oiier ; old walls, anc. lukt. pi, and castle : 
p, 9,145. 

Schwyz, or Schweltz, a forest cunt. Switzcrid. ; area 
350 sq. ni. ; p. 50,000; cap. Schwyz, t. nr. L. of 
iTucf'rnu, pi. 7,50.1. • [R- Danube. 

Schyl, R. Triinsylvaiiia and Roiiniania, trio. (150 in.) of 

Sciocca, spt. S. cst. Sicily, iir. Girgcnti; hdqis.\>f 
Mcditi'rranca.'i coral fisiiy. ; p. 24.00a 

SciUa, famous prowty on St. of .Messina, Calabrigg 
Italy ; also spt t. wHIi cit.idvl, 011 steep cliff overlookg. 
strait ; celebrated for silk and wine ; o. 7.420. 

SclUy lalat ^youp nr. L.ui(Ts End. Comwatl, Eng. ; 
total area, 10 sq in ; p. 3,800. Hugh Town, the c^i. 
of the isls., is on St. Mary's, 


lary's, the largest of the groupi. 
bt. Amo Minor; area 508 sq. m., 


Scio, 1 urkish £1/. W. cst. . , _ , , 

devastated by earthqke. in x88i, p. 64,00a maiikly 
Greeks; antunony and other mines, exports wina 
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fruits, and gum. The classical CMos Scio, or Castro, 
the cap. has a good liarbr. ; p. 15,000. 

Sdoito, H. of OTiio. U.S.A., joins the Ohio at Ports- 
mouth after flowing 950 m. from tlie W. and N. 
Scone, ^r. (with palace se.!! of Earl of Mansfield), 


Pertnw., ScotL, and a place of res. and coronation 
of the carlv Scottish kings. Thence Edward I. 
carried *‘the stone of destiny" to Westminster 


Abl>ey In T996, p 1,5x0. 

Scotland, the N. div. of the Isl. of Gt. Britain ; area 
(includg. the isis attached) 30,463 sq. m. ; gtst. lei^li, 
ate m. ; etst. width, 150 ni. ; p. 4.759i445> Cap. 
Edinbu^h, chf. comincl. and industri. c., Glasgow, 
(^.1/.). Very nitnous. and picturesque in N. and 
N.W. (tile Highlands! with inanv^kes. In the 
Lowlands mainly fertile, with much mini, wealth. 
Fisheries impt. Divided into 33 counties, which see 
separately. * 

Scranton, c. on Susquehanna R., Lackawanna co., 
Penn.. U.S. A ; in anthracite coal regn , iron foundries 
and silk inanuC ; p. r2o,ooa [industil. ; p. to.i7a 
Scunthorpe, t. in Lindsey div. Lincolnsh., Eng. ; 
Scutari, t, on the Bosulinrus, Asia Minor, opn. 
Constanlinoplc. of which it is consideied a suburb, 
p. (abt.) 50,000. mostly Turks; active tr. in Asiatic 

S roducts; also Turkish t. in Albauvi, at foot of 
cutari L. (anc. cap. Illyria) ; exports, tuliacco, 
grain, wool, skins, etc. ; p. (est.) 35,000. Scutari L. 
ues on the borders of Montenegro and Albania in 
Eurran. Turkey, and u, ap in. long, witli outlet by 
tiie Isojana into the Adriatic. 

Seacombe, ecclcstl. disi^ Chcsiiire, Eng.. N.W. Birk- 
enhead, p 7.140. [p. 4.787 : gulMmks. 

SeafoFd, cst. wai pi., Sussex. Eng., nr. Newhsven, 
Soaforth, /. in Huron dist., Ontari(>. Can., p 3,64a 
Seaforth Loch, on E. side Isl. «f Lewis. Outer 
Hebrides. Scot!., 14 ni. long. 

Seaham Harbour, spt. nr. SundcrUiid. Durham, 
Eng.; coal tr. centre, glass bottle viks , p. 15.759. 
Seaton, t. nr, Workington, Cuiuberhind. hug , p. 

3,Qin [umbcrlatid, Eng , p 4,84a. 

Seaton Delaval, industri. iwttsAp.nt. Hiyth, North- 
Seattle, t. on Auiiiiralty Inlet, Kingco, Washington, 
U.S.A. ; rlwy. tenninus, and timber centre, p. 
nearly 338.0.10 (increased from only 3,500 iii 1H80), lias 
a great ineat-pnckiiig tr . iKso .State uiiiversitv. 
Seh^opol, or Sevastopol, strongly lorlkl. Ktissn. 
spt. Ill tlie Cniiie.i, govt. Taurida ; grain export and 
pop wat. pi., thriving t., built on ruins I 'ft after the 
vitnous Siege of 1855, p. hncludg military) 73,000; 
cominrcl. port transferred to Theodosia, Feoijosia or 
Ka fa {ff.v.). Sebastnijol is also the name of a bor. 
in cn. Grenville, Victoria, p. 2,946. 

Sebenlco, <st. /. on the Adriitic, Austrian Dalmatia ; 

fishy, and wine tr., p. (coiiiiiiiine) 35 ,ckjo. 

Sebustleh, vtl. nr. Nablua, Palestine, on site of anc. 
Samaru 

SechhauB, /. nr. Vienna. Austria; residti., p. 12,320. 

Se Chuen, or Se Tebueo, prov, W, China, adjng. 
Tibet, area 185.045 sq. m.. p. (est.) nearly 80,000,000 ; 
traversed by Yang-tse-Kiaiig. 

Secunderabad, Brit. mil. cantomnent (largest in India) 
in Niaaiii's Dominions, nr. Hyderabad, p. (of canton- 
mt. 6,000) of t. 30,000. 

Sedalii^ c. on prairie in Pettis co., Missouri, U.S. A.; 

riwy. centre and works, n. 16,^4. 

Sedan, t. in Ardennes dep., France, nr. Miiziires; 
formerly a strong fortress, scene of gt. German victy. 
over French anny, 1870; weavg. indust., p. 19,530. 
Sedbeiigbi lukt. t. nr. Ingleton, W.R. Yorks, Eng., 

industri. t. nr. Wolverhampton, Safi's, Eng. ; 
nail, rivet, cliain, and lock works : p. 16,539. 
Sddgmoor, nr. Bnd^-water,- Somerset, Eng.; James 
Il?s victory over Moniiiouth, 1685. 

SedUtz, or Seidlltz, vil. nr. Sauitz, Bohemia; noted 
for mini, water spnngs. 

Seeland, or Zealand, isl. Denmark, betwn. Cattegat 
and Baltic, area (with isls. attached) 3,84(>si|. m., p. 
750,000 ; chf. t. Copenhagen ia.v,]. fp. 9,647. 

SegblU. /. nr. Newcastle, Nnrtliuinberland, Eng., 
Swo, Lake, Russ. (90 m. by 30 m.), 30 m. N.W. of 
Lake Onega, outlet into Wliite S. 

‘ prov. of Old Castile, Spain, area 3,670 sq. m., 


p. Tm,ooo ; agr., stock-keeping, and manuf. ; cap. S., 
walira c. nr. R. Eresma; paiier-mSkiiig and flour- 
mills, artillery sclioul, p. 15,000. [Gu.’irdamar. 

Segura, H. Spain, flows (ite-oi.) to Mediterranean at 

Sehore, l. in native sL Bliopal, Cent!. India; Brit 
cantonmt. (hdqrs. of tlie Bhopal battalion), p. 16,814. 

Seim, /!., Ruu., Tchemigov govt, trib, (300 111.) of R. 
Desna. 

Seine, R. France, rising fai Cfite d*Or dep., and flow*- 
kig 473 ni. past Pans and Rouen to the Eng. 
Cliannel at Havre ; also deji. France (with Paris as 


Seine-eb-Marne, dep. N. France ; area 3,373 
agr., stock raising, dairying, vineyds., p. 358,500 
(iiicreasg.) : cap. Meluti. 

Seine-et-Oiae, tap. N. France ; area 9.185 sq- *n-. mkt. 
gdiig., vineyds., agr., p. 730,500 (considerably in- 
crea^.); cap. Versailles. 

Seme-Infifiieure, coast dep. N. France: area 3,448 
sq. in., pastoral, grain growg., dairying, and manuf., 
p. 850,000 (incresisg.) ; cap. Rouen. 

Selangor, Malay x/., under Bnt. protectn., on W. side 
of Peninsula, p. 90,000. 

Selby, mkt. and industri. t on R. Ouse, W.R. Yorks, 

l. ng. ; anc. abbey ch , p 9.049. [750 ni. to L. Ikiilcal. 

Selenga. A\ Mongolia and I'rans-liaikal, Siberia, floas 

Selenghinsk, Old and New, iwo t.'i t>rov. Trans- 

baik.ilia, F. Sibena, on op)>. Iiaiiks of R. Selenga; 
loriiierly niipt. ir. centres aitli China. 

Selkirk, mid ce. Scotl , between M allot lii.in and Dum- 
fries, Peebles, ami Roxburgh ; area 369 sq. ni., agr. 
(clil’y. oat growg ), wPdvg., etc., |>. 34.600; cap. S., 
on httnek Walcr. oneoi the llanick Burghs, p. 5.886. 

Selma, c. on Alabama K., Dallas, co., Alabama, U.S.A., 
111 cotton-growg. dst., p. 9,014 (more than half 
cnioiireil) ((par.) 4,486. 

Selston, industri. vil. Notts, Eng, nr. Maiisficld, p. 

Sclzerbiunnen, mini, x/nrig nr. Grosskarbeii. N. of 
Frankfort in Hesse. (fine pier, p. 8.860. 

Semaphoie, t. nr. Adelaide, S. Australia ; cst. wat. pi., 

Semeudria, t. on R. Danube, Servta, betwn, the 
Catancts and Belgrade; old Roman settlement, 
tri ingular castle iiearlv 500 years old, garrison, fine 
grape growg. dist., gd. tr. m white wine and pigs, 
p. 7.^*4- 

Semcnovka, or Semionovka, /. in Chernigov govt., 
Russ., nr. Gomel, leather mdustry, impt. fairs, 
p. Z6.R48 

Semipalatinsk, prei>. Russ. Centl. Asia, in Stepfies 
governor. geiieralshi)) ; area 184,631 sq. ni., p 842,000, 

m. iiiily Kirghiz nomad stork-keepers, liee-kecpers, 
ami peasants; cap. S., t. on the Irtish R., busy tr. 
centre, p. 30,000. 

Semlryecbensk, prov. Russn. Turkestan, S of Semi- 
palatinsk: area 153,280 sq. ni., p. nearly 1,190,000 
(three-quarters Kirghiz, half of tlie remainder 
Kiissians, including inany Cossacks), agr., stock- 
raising, bee-keeping, caqiet land other nuinuf. ; cap. 
Vyernyi, winters very cold in the Halkhasli Steppes. 

Semlin, fort r. Slavonia, nr Belgrade, on R, Danube ; 
gd. tr. with the Balkans, p 14.1501 

Seneca Falls, vil. on R. Seneca, at tlie Falls (50 ft. 
higli). New York, U.S.A. ; manuf ; p. 7,246. R. 
Seneca receives the waters ot Seneca Lake (36 m, 
by 2 m. ), also of Cayuga and otlier lakes. 

Senegal, R. Western Ainc a, formed by the union of 
R.’s i],ifing and Bnkhoy, and flowing abt. i,oao m. 
from the Kmig intns, W and N.W. to the Atlantic 
at St. I^iiK, .tbove Cape Verde. Also name of 
French col. m W. Afr. lietwn. K. Gambia S. and the 
Sahara N., and stretching from the French Soudan 
E. to the Atlantic on the W. ; area (abt.) 80,000 sq, 
ni.; p. (est.) 1,350,000. Cap. St. Louis (o.v.). [3,6^ 

Senjen, isl. o(T N.W. cst. Norway. 45 m. liy 30 m. ; p. 

Sennaar, dist. Soudan. N.W. of A^ssinia, on the 
Blue Nile, below Khartoum, an Egj'ptian prov. 
prior to the Malidi.st revolt of i88t ; area 60,000 sq. 
in. ; iniialntants princ. Arabs and negroes of the 
Fungi tribes. Cap. Sennaar, c. on Blue Nile. 

Sens, e. on R. Yonne, Y dep., France; the anc. 
Agedincum ; fine cathcdl. ; p. 14,864, 

Seoni, dtst. in the Satpura tableland, Jubbulpore div. 
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CentU Pro¥i., Brit India ; area 3.198 sq. m.. mainly 
forest; p, 397,000 (decreased by famine). Cap. S., 
t. halfway betwn. Nacpur and Jubbulpore ; p. 19,000. 
Also name of a t. ui Ilosliangabad dist., CentL 
Provs., India ; p. 6.85a 

Seoul, or Hanyanc;, chf. t. Corea; p. (est.l 300,00a 
It stands on the mm R., and Chemulpo is the port. 

SepsiuentgyArsy, industrial r.(witli medicinal sprinj^} 
111 lUroinsMk co., S. Hungary ; p. 7.48a 

S^imer, mtn. pass 111 Swiss Alps, nr. Chur, rant. 
Cnsuns, an. 7,611 ft. [wks . ; p. 4p,ooa 

Seralnf , /. in nrov. Li6ge, Belgium ; extensive iron* 

Sarajevo, or Bosnia S«ai; cap. Bosnia prov., 
Austria-Hungary. 

Serampur, /. in Hooglili dlst., Bengal, IndLi, on re. 
liank of R. H. ; former Danish Settlement, sold to 
Britain in 1845 ; iutc and ;Ki|Jcr mills ; p 40,500. 

Serdofok, r. ui Saratofl govt., Russ. ; gram tr. ; p. 
I4«ii3. [18.646. 

Serena, r. nr. Cnouimho, Chili, on Pacific cst ; p. 

Seres. Serros, or biros, /. nr. K. Struma, Roumclia, 
T urkey ; cotton tr. and carpet uiaiiuf, ; p. 30,000 
(hair Bulgaria'. s). 

Sereth, Je. Moldavia and Buknwina, trib. (2^ m ) of 

R. Danube : also t. in Dukowina, on R. S., 24 ui. 

S. E. of Czernnwitz; p. 7.86a 

Serghinsk, l^per and Lower, /.'s of C. Russ., govt. 
Perm, nr. Ekaterinbuig ; iinpt. ironwks.; Jouit p. 
30,000. 

Sergipe, cst. prov. Brazil ; area 15,000 sq. m. ; sugar 
and cotton crops ; p. 400,000 (three-fourths negroes). 
Cap. Aracajn ; Sergi|>G (or Sao Christovao) is a t. in 
the prov. ; p. 30,000. 

Seringapatam, c. on K.'iveri R., Mysore, India ; famous 
for Its shrine of Vishnu, its fortress, palace, and 
Hyder All's mausoleum; p. 13,000. Here Tip{K)u 
Sahib was slain in 1790. 

Serpukhov, on R. Nara, govt. Moscow, Russ.; 
sacked by the Tartars in 1382; leather and cotton 
trade ; n. 99.814. f peak 6,000 ft. 

Serra da Estrella, m/n. ran^t Beira, Portugal ; higliest 

Serra de Monebique, tnin. ratige N. of Algarve, alt. 
4.079 ft. 

Servia, an indept. kingdom, ad mg Bosnia. Bulgaria, 
Mac<» ionic], •ind Kossoia, anddividefi by R.'s Danube 
and b.iva fiom Austria-Hungary on the N. ; area 
^i.noo SCI. 111. ; p. some s.cxxi.ooo. At tlic close of the 
B.ilkan War (1912-11) Servia w.is allowed to absorb 
the whole of Old Scryj.-i, thus nearly doubling both 
territory and population ■ cap. Belgrade (9,1/.). 

Sesto Florentino, /. nr. Florence, Italy, p. (rommune) 
14,500. fp. 11,860. 

Sestri Ponente, spt. nr. Genoa. Italy; shipbuilding; 

Settle, Mikt. t. on R. Kibble, W. R. Yorks, T-.ng , nr. 
Skipton ; ca\ cs with remains of extinct 'auna ; p. a.asa 

Setubal, c. mi R. Sado, Lislion dist., Portugal, boat- 
bldg., fishing, sanliiie-riiriiig, etc. ; p. 03.018. 

Sevastopol.— (See Sebastopol.) 

Sevenoaks, inkt t. and residtl. (A'rA Kent, Eng.; fine 
parks, including Knole (Lord .Sackville), Montreal 
(Lord Amherst), .and Wilderness (Lord Hillingdon); 
p, (of urlian dist.) 9.183. 

Severn, R W. of ling, ,ind N. W.ilcs ; rises in Mont- 
goniery'ih., and flows (180 111.) to Bristol Cliannel; 
also R. Canada, flows (3P0 in.) to Hudson Hay. 

Sevier, Lake, Utah, U.b.A. ; area 150 sq. in., 135 m. 
S.W. of Gt. Salt L. 

Seville, prov. Spam; area 5,429 sq. ni ; agr , mining; 
p. 5n).oaa Cap. S., c. on K. CiU ulalquivir; splendid 
Gothic catheclnil ; exports lead, iron, quicksilver, 
cork, oranges, wine, etc. ; artillery works, porcelain, 
inanuf., spirit distilleries, silk and tobacco factories; 
p, ijo,ooa [coh-brated porcelain maruf. ; p. 7,124. 

S^vrea, t. on R. Seme, dcp. 5cme-et-Oisc, France; 

Sevres, Deux, dep. W. France ; area 2,338 sq. in. 
(mainly agr.), p. (declining) 339,000; taji Niort. 

Seychelles, group of 30 sm. Brit, it/s., Indian Ocean, 
formerly dependt. Matiritius, now a separate Crown 
col'Miy; largest isl. Make, princ. t. Port Victoria; 
total area 148 .sq. m., p. 23,6 qt. [6,846. 

Seymour, c. Jackson co., Indsina. U.S.A. ; manuf. ; p. 

Seyne, or La Seyne-sur-Mer, t. nr. Toulon, dep. 
var, France; shipbuilding; p 25,000. 

Shabidz, f. on R. ?ava, Scrvia ; old castle ; exports 


fruit, cattle, cool and pigs," principally to Hungary; 
p. X3.56a (trade ; p. (witli subs.) iB,soa 

Shodrlnok, /. on R. Iset, govt. Penn, Russia; com 
Shaftesbury, 6 ar. Dorset, Eng.. 19 m. W.S.W. of 
Salisbury, p. 1,873. 

Shahabarl, eiis/. Patna div., Bengal, India, area 4.365 
SCI. III., p. (nearly) 3,000,000 ; cap. and administrative 
luiqrs., Artah ; also t. in Hardoi dist., Oudh, p. 
18.850 ; also t. in Axnbala dist., Punjab, p. so,c<45 ; 
also c. In Kampur st.. N.W. Provs., p. 8.464. lix.946. 
Shahapur, r. in .Sangli st.. Bombay Pres., India, p. 
Shahjiuianpar, • trr. Rohilkhund div., N W, Provs., 
India, area 1,744 sq. in. ; cap. S., t. on R. Deoha 
(with millty. cantoniiit.), p. 76,000: also t. in Gwalior, 
lndi.i. 60 m from Indore, p. 0,564. 

Shahpur.rftr/. ltawa1|iindidiv.,Puniab, Brit. India, area 
4,840 sc). Ill , li. 500,000; cap. S., t. nr. Jheluni, p. 0,514. 
Shahpura, c. S. st.. Raiputaiui. IiuIm, p. 10.818. 
Shahrbd, A*. Irak AJciin, Persia, joins the Kizil-Uzen ; 
also t. Ill Shahnld-Uostdin prov., Persia, nr. Astrabad, 
consul, tr., p. xo,oc/i. [12,8x6. 

Shaikpura, t. In Monghyr dist., Bengal. India, p. 
Shamaka, Old, t. in govt. Baku, Transcaucasia, Russ., 
on tri)> of tlic K. Pirsdgut, once a Aourishg. coiuuicL 
pi., destroyed by N.idir Shah, and sevL limes over- 
thrown by earthquake, prest. p. 39,soa 
Shamokln, bor. on Snamukiii Crcclc. Northumberland 
CO., Penn., U.S.A., iron-mitg. centre in anthracite 
coal regii., p. 20,542. 

Shanghai, spt. c. on Wu-sung R.. prov. Kiatig-Su, 
China, open to foreign tr.. most inipt. of the Climese 
treaty purrs, itnmerise export silk and tea, estiiiuited 
p. 670.01V), including 6,8tx» foreigners (3,700 DritLsh). 
Shang-i-Yuen, t nr Nmg-Po, Clie-Kiang prov, 
Cluna, large tr., p. 95.ufXki 

Slianhai-Kwaxi, t. and port, with garrison, Chi-U 
pros ., China, on rly. from Pokin to Manchuria and 
the Lsiotung G-, the hiuit of the Kus-sian sphere of 
influence defined 111 treaty of 1809 with Gre<it Brit. 
Shanklm, cst. r. nr. Veiitnor, Isle of Wight, picturesque 
wai. pi., p. (re.sideiitl.), 4,751, 

Shannon, R, Ireland, scp.irating Connaught from 
provs. of Leinster and Munster, and flowing to 
Atlantic (251 in.) at Loophead. 

Shan-Si, 11110. and hilly //vz' N China, touching 
Mongoha, and bounded W. and S. by K. Hoang-Ho, 
area 70,000 sq. tn.. p. 10,750,000; cap. Tai-yuan. 

Shan States, native sts. in Farther India, partly under 
Brit, rale in Bunua, pa: tly indupt , and ivirtly under 
Siamese doiu mat 1011. (See Burma and Slam.) 

Shan Tung, maritime prov. China, on Uie G. of 
Pc-chi-h and the Yellow Sea, area 55,777 sq. m., 
P> 39,500,000 ; contains on the cst. the treaty port of 
Chifu, Wei-hai-w.ii (leased to Britn.l, and kiao-chau 
(thcGemun sphe.re of influence) ; c.'ip. Tsi-nan, large 
mid. c. nr. the llaing-Ho R. [Canton, p. ^ooa 
Sbao-Chow, c. Kw.mg Yung prov., China. N. of 
Shao Hing, c. Che-Kiang prov., below the B. of Hang 
Chau aim the treaty pt. of Siao-Shaii, p. 500,00a 
Shari, R. of French Soudan, West Africa, flows from 
the S (.ilmut 700 in.) in L. Tchad, navigable for 
greater [lart of course. [9,84a 

Sharon, t. Mercer co., Penn, U.S A., ironwl^, p. 
Sharpness, tpt. co. Gloucester, Eng. 

Sbarpsburg, t. on K. Allegheny, Penn., U.S. A., in 
colly, iiist., p. 8,140. [ U.S. A., p. &468. 

Sharpsville, t. nr. Sharon, on the Shenango R., Pena, 
Sha-si, c. and river port on the Yangtsze, prov. Hupeh, 
China : ojicn to foreign tr. ; p. 6o,oun. 

Shat-cI-Arab, R. at head of Persian Gulf, Asia 
(i3o in.) funned by union of Tigris and Huplurates. 
Shatista, t. nr. S.tlonica, Roiinielia, p. 7,800. 

Shatsk, t. in grazing dist., I'ainboff govt., Russia, nr. 

Murshansk ; grain tr. ; p. 15,120. 

Shavli, t. Kovuo govt., Russia, nr. Nuttau, p. x4.xt6. 
Sheboygan, c. on L. Michigan, Wisconsin. U.S.A. ; 
funnrure inaniif. ; p. 20,4x0 

Shechem,prNalrius(^.v.), r. Palestine. [Eng., p. 3,54s. 
SbeepahM, industl. j^r. nr. Lougliborougii, Leicsh., 
Sbeemesi, ft. spt. and garrison t. Isle of Sheppey, 
Kent, Eng. ; dockyard ; p. r7,494- 
Sheffield, Industrl e. W. K. Yorl^ Eng., oti R.'s Sheaf 
and Don; gt. cutlery and steel inauuC centre; 
n. lest 10X0). 454*fi53, 
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Shehi^-Subz, industrL t. nr. Samarkand, Asiatic 
Russ., p. 38.460. 

ShelbTVUlei t. on Dig Blue R., Indiana, U.S.A. ; 
nittg. centre in colly, and agr. regn. : p. 8,915. 

ShelJ^ industrl. nr. Halifax, W.K. Yorks, Eng., 
P- =.3'?4- rp- 1.753- 

SheU<7, inftg. t. nr. Huddersfield, W K. Yorks. Eng., 

Shellharbour, co. Camden, N.S.W., p. 1,914. 

Shemaka.— fSec Shamaka, OM.) 

Shenandoah, t. in Schuylkill co„ Penn., U.S A. ; 
in anthracite coalfield; p. 25,774; also K. Virgiiua, 
U.S A., trib. (soo III.) of K. Potomac. 

Shendamangalam, t, in Salem dist., Madras Pies., 
India, p. 18,130. 

Shen-Si, prw. N.W. China, W. of TIoang-Ho R. ; 
area Bt.axa sq. ni , p. 8,500,000 ; caj}. Si-iigaii. 

Shepherd's Bush, rustdenll. sub w. Loiulun, Eng., 
p. 7,814. [Yorks, Eng., p. 1,879. 

Shepley,; indu«>trl. nr. Huddersfield, W R. 

Shepparton, e. Victoria, zi8 m. N.N.E. of Meltioume. 

dist. N. cst. Kent. Eng., at mth of 
K. Thames ; 9 m. long, 5 m. wide; p. 23.468. 

Shepton Mallet, nikt. t. nr. Wells, H. Soineiset, Eng . 

Sherborne, nikt. t. Dorset, Eng., p. 5,954. [ p. 5.011. 

Sherbrooke, c. at cotiflu. or R.’s St. Francis and 
Magc^, Quebec, Can. ; woollen and cotton manuf. ; 
p. T7,994. [p- 16.014 

Sherkot, i. Bignaur dist., N.W. Prov.s., India, 

Sherman, t. in Grayson co., Texas. U.S. A. ; tr. in 
locally produced cotton and corn; p. 11,825. 

Sherwood Forest, anc. royal woodland Mid- 
England ; remains ; nr. Mansfield and Nottingham. 

^hetumd, or Zetland, Isis., Scotld., 50 m N.E. of the 
Orkneys ; about 100 m group, chf. isl. Mainland ; 
total area 551 sq m . p 27.011; chf. t. Leniirk. 

Sheyenne, R. Dacota, U.S. A., trib. (325 m ) of Red R. 

Shields, North. (See Tynemouth.) Shields, South, 
s/t. co. Durham, Eng., in Parly, div. Jarrow ; ship- 
building and colliery centre ; p. 108,049. [3.045. 

Shifhal, nikt t. nr. Shrewsbury, Shropsh., Eng., p. 

Shlgat»«, /. between Gyantsc and Lhassa, Tibet, p. 


Shikarpur, dut. Sind, prov. Bombay, India, area 
9,206 sq. m., p. (increasg.) 1.068.500; cap. S., t. on K. 
inous, carpet manuf., large tr. ; p. 54.116 ; also S., t 
ill Bulandsliar dist,, N.W. Provs., India p. 11,095. 

ShikohalMul, t. in Manipuri dist., N.W. Pruvs , India, 
II. ir.940. [3.000,000. 

Shikt^, isl. Japan. S. of Hondo, area, 7,031 sq. ui., p. 

ShildoB, t. nr. Bishop Auckland, Durham, Eng. ; rly. 
wks. ; p. ».488. 

Shllka, K. £. Silieria, trib. (760 m ) of R. Amur. 

SfaUloog, /. Khasi Hills dist., Assam, Uiit. liid. ; can- 
tonment for battalion of Ghurkas ; p. 7,64a 

Shiloh, /Aire 111 Hardin co., Tennessee, U.S. A. ; great 
battle of Aiuencaii Civil War, i860. Confederates de- 


feated by Grant ; General Johnstone slain. 

Shimiju, R- Africa, headstream of R. Nile, flows 300 lu. 
to L. Victoria Nyanza. 

Shimoda, j//. Hondo isl., Japan, p. 11,000. 

Shimoga, dist. Nogar div., Mysore. India, area 3,986 
sq. m., p. sy>.ooo: cap. S., t., p. 12.529 [24,810. 

Shimoooseki sM. S.W. point Hondo isl., Japan, p. 

Shing-King, China. (See Liao-Tung.) 

Shin, Loch, Sutherland, Scotl., x6i 111. long, discharged 
by R. Shin to the Oktell. 

ShTpka Pass, over tlie Balkans, 47 m. N.H. of Philip- 
popolis: held by Kusstis. against Sulehiian Pasha in 
the Turkish War, 1877. 

Shlpl^ worsted mftg. t. on R. Aire, ;^n. W. Brad- 
ford. w.R. Yorks. Eng., p. 97,7x0. 

Shipi9en8burg, t. Penn. U.S. A., in Cumberland co. ; 
iiuuistrl. ; p 5.116. I4i7ii- 

Shipaton-on-Stour, mkt. t. Worcestersh., Eng., p. 

Shlrax, c. cap. Farnstan prov., Persia, beautifully sitd. 
in wine-grwg. dist.; seat of culture in Middle Ages; 
devastate by earthquake 1824 and 1853; jp. 34# too. 

Shirfl, R. of Africa, flows (380 iii.) from L. Nyassa to 
iL Zdliiliesi : on it are the famous Murchison Falls, 


up to which tlie R. is navigable. 

Shirohampton, tnl. on R. Avon, co. Gloucester, Eng., 
5 III. N.W. of Bristol, p. (dist.) 3.41 A [p 8,8x6. 

Shirley, t. Hants, Eng.,adjng. Southampton, on N.W., 


Shlrwa, or Chilwah, shallow L. nr. Nyassa, and E. of 
Shird R., Afnca, 40 m. long, 14 m. wide ; has 4 Isl^. 
Shklov, dist. /. on R. Dnieper, Moghllev govt., Russ. ; 

tr. in agr. prod, and manuf. eds. ; p. 11.49a 
Shoa, S. stats Abyssinia, S.E. Amhara, p. 1,500,000; 
cap. Licheh. 

ShoMhaven, R. of N.S.W., flows 260 in. to the Pacific. 
Shoeburynea& vU. on N. side of Thames estuary. 

Essex cst., Eng. ; artillery ranges ; p. 5,006. 
Sholapur, dist. Deccan div., Bombay,. Brit. India, 
area 4<543 sq- m. ; agr. (with cotton manuf. at Bacsi, 
nr. the Niaaiu’s Dominions); p. 725,000; cap. S., t 
164 m. S.E. of Poona; large bazaar, temples, Sec. ; 
p. 76.4 l«. [dustrl. ; p. 1x1,463. 

Shoreditch, bor. Middlesex, Eng., in E. London ; in- 
Shorehain, witt. pi. W. of Brighton, Sussex. Bug. ; an 
old spt. and market t., p. 7,560. [Kent, Eng. 

ShomclifTe, military encamptnt. S.W. Folkestone, 
Short Heath, iiidustrl. /. nr. Wolveriiatiipton, Staffs, 
Eng., p. 4.OT7. [200 ft. 

Shoahonee Falls, on Snake R., Idaho, U.S.A., alt. 
Sbocts, mining par. nr. Glasgow. Lanarksh., Scotl., 
p, 17,211. [centre 111 cotton-growg. dist. ; p. 28,I4A 
Shreveport, r. Caddo co , Louisiana, U.S A. ; niftg. 
Shrewsbury, anc. bor. Shropsh.. Eng., on K. Severn; 
fine cliurclies, Sliii-c Hall, GuildhulT, &c., go<^ local 
tr. ; p. 99,389. 

Shropshire, or Salop, N.W. midland co , Eng., bor- 
dcr.04 on Wtues ; area 1,343 sq. m. ; fine pastoral 
country with hills and woodlaiul, agi. and dairying, 
inimng and maiiufs. ; p. 246,306 ; cap. .Stirew:>bury, 
Sbumla, iortfd. t. Bulgaria, 60 m. S.E. Rustchuk; 
slipper and cloth manuf., occupied by Russiis. 1878 ; 
p. 93.816. 

Shusna, indicstrl. t. Rnssn. Transcaucasia, 87 in. S.S.E. 
ot Hlizabethpol ; silk-weuving and leather inanuf^ ; p. 
2^114- [p. 31,158. 

Shuecer, r in Kliuzlstan, Persia, nr. Dezful; gd.tr.; 
Sbwebo, dist. Sagaui>>: div., Upper Burma, area 8,376 
sq. in. ; rice and Pan p.ilm sugar growg. ; p. 3(x>,ooa 
Shwedaung, t. in Pegu div.. Lower Burma, 011 R. 
Ira wadi, p. 13,14^ 

Slalkot, dist, Rawalpindi div., Punjab, India, area 
1,991 sq m., p 1,160,000; cap. S , t. 72 in N E. ot 
L.ihore: paper, cotton-cloth, and sliawl-edguig 
manuf., military cantoniiietit ; p. 81,648 
Sam, ctry. liido-Chinc«e Peniiis., betwn. Lower 
Burma and the Shan States, the Malay Peiiuvs., Cam- 
btxdia and Annain ; area 195,000 sq. in. ; priiic. pro- 
duct rice ; p. 6,5cx),uoo ; cap. Bangkok {g.v.). 

Siberia, terr. of Asiatic Russ, from the Ural Mtns. to 
Sea of Okhotsk and Behring Strait, washed by the 
Arctic on the N., and bounded S. by Mongolia and 
TurkesUii, area 4.833,496 sq. in., p. (est.) 8,000,000; 
c!iin.ite mostly very severe, hut has wonderful 
summer productivity in par. to vast mini, wealth ; 
many great waterways and rly. coniiectn. N. and S ; 
lowl>mg pUin N., Ulterior a pUttsiu traversed by 
mtii. chains, with large lakes: agr. pasturage, 
forestry ; many large towns ; chf. Tomsk (cap. W. S.) 
and Irkutsk (lap. H. S ). The p. includes many 
thous.’iiidsof puhticdl and other exiles from European 
Russ. [23,00a 

Slbongo, t. in Zebu, one of the Philippine Isis., p. 
Sibpur, /. llooghh di.st., Bengal, India, subn. to 
Howrah (g v ). 

Sibsajgar, di^t. Rrahiiiaputra Valley div., Assam, 
India, area 2.855 sq. in., p. (rapidly increasg.) 610,000; 
flourishmg tea-garden area, cap. S., t. 011 Dikhu R., 
p. 5.5CW- 

Sicily, the largest isl. of the MedUorraiican, former 
Kingdom and pms. coinpartinent of Italy, area 
9>935 sq. m., produces corn, oranges, olives, silk, 
sulpTuir, and s-ilt; beautiful climate, elevated and 
intnous, higliest pt. the volcano Mt. P.tna (g.v.), p. 
3,750,000; chf. U's Falenno, Catania, Messlia, all of 
which see JLondon, p. (dist.) 9,14a 

bidcup, vil. and res. dist. Kent, Eng., 13 ni. S.£. 
Sidlaw Hills, low mtn. rangr Perthsh. and Forfarsh.. 

Scotl. [Eng., at iiith, of R. Sid, p. 5,619. 

Sidmoiitb, nrlt. t. and %aat. pi. nr. Exeter, Devon, 
Sidney, c. on R. Miami. Ohio, U,S.A.. iiidustrl., ps 
6,19a 

Siilon.HSee SakU.) 
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Sle(Uee,fvv/, East Poland^ Ross., area 5,533 sq. m.; 
agr., stock-kpg.. and forestry, p. 825,600, cap. S.. t. 
40 m. E. Warsaw, p. 95,000. 

Slegburg:, t. on R. Sieg, Bonn dist., Rheniidi Prim., 
royal projectile, tooMco and other factories, p. 
16.914. 

Sleigen, e. on R. Sieg, nr. Cologne. Westphalia. Pnm. 
iron-mining and smelting, castles of former princes of 
Nassau, Siegen, p. 24,906. 

Sleinret, /rsv. Siam, at N. end of take of Cambodia, 
grows poor rice, and has a p, of only 10,000, and a 
chf. t. with but 9.000 Inhabs., but famous for the 
great ruins of Anfcor, now covered by dense forest, 
and the extensive remains of Nalcawn Luanq, cities 
of the Khmer race whidi flourished from the 8U1 to 
the isth centuries. 

Siena or Sienna, /. in Tuscany, Italy. 61 m. S. of 
Florence, many fine bldgs., university. cathedL, 
Falazxo, famous in developmerit of architecture. 
IndustrL, p. w,ooo. [and colly, dist., p. 94,5x6. 

SlerOf t. Oviedo prov., Spain, in agr., live-stock raisg. 

Sierra Leone, Brit. col. settlt., Sencgambia, W. cst. of 
Afr., area 30,000 sq. ui., p. 1,337,509, cap. Freetown 
or St. George {q v.). 

Sierra Motena, mtn. rangq Spain, betwn. Guadal- 
quivir and Guadi.ina basiii:,, Jiigliest iKiint, 5,500 it. 

Sierra Nevada^ mtn. ran^^ prov. Granada, Spain, 
higiiest suinniit, MuUiacen lq.-v.)i also iiitii. ciiaiii, 
California, U‘.S.A., highest pk. Mt. Wliitney, alt. 
14.898 ft. 

Sigmariugen, /. on the Upper Danube, HoheiuoUcrn 
prov., Prusb. ; castic niiibuuiu, p. 4,ftsi6. 

Sikkim, protected st. in tiie E. Himalayas, India, 
adjii. Tibet, Nepaul, and Dliutan, area 3,818 sq. lit.; 
lias dense forests, with rich flora and OrcJndacce, 
but grows rice and Indian corn m the clearances; 

р. 88,000: ch. t. Tumlong. 

Sllchar, /. in Cachar dist., Assam, Brit. India, on R. 
B.ir.ik; hdqrs. Surma Valley Light Horse, p. 8.0x0. 

Sllche9ter,/0r. Hants. Eng., Ixetwn. Basingstoke and 
Rending ; nia^ int. Roman remains. 

Silesia, prov. Pruss.. bordering on Russn. Poland, 
are.-i 15.566 sTf. ni. ; rich 111 coal and iron, p. 5.350,000. 

с. i|i. brcsl lu. 

Silesia, Austrian, a crown id. and duchy of cis- 
Lcitliaii p.irt <»f Austro-llung.iry, .ifc.i 1,987 sq. m., 

S . ; collifrics 4iul dairy - birinmg, .vitli 

oiifislig. iiiflg. industries; cap. I'nippiu. 

Silistna, foitfil. /. on K. Danulie, Bulgari.n, below 
Kustcliuk ; iiiftg. centre in viiieyd dist., p. 12,510. 
Silkstone, colly, vi/. nr. Pninsley, W.K. Yorks, Eng. 
Silloth, 7MI/. pi. on Solw.ny Firth, Cumberland, Kng., 
p. 3,410. [p. 4.9^1* 

SUsden, industrl. t. nr. Kdghlev, W.R, Yorks, F-ng., 
Silvas, the great forest plains of the Amazon, 

Silver City, Alberta terr.. Can., witli stn. on C. P. Ry., 
938 m from Wiimipw. [castle, p. 6.434. 

Sllverdale, industrl. dist. Staffs. Eng., ^jng. New- 
Sllvertown, industrl. riverside dist. on Thames, co. 

Essex, Eng., iii West Ham par., p. 6,iao. (p. 10,000. 
Silves, t. on K. S., F.iro clist. ; walled fwitn castic), 
Simbirsk, L. Russia, along nght bk. of Middle 
Volga, area 19.110 sq, m. ; inial. and agr, p. 
1,950,000, mainly peasantry. Cap. S., t. lying betwn. 
the Rs. Volga and Sviaga ; large tr., with famous 
horse fair. 

Sim op e, Lake, N, of L. Ont-srio, Can., yo m. by t 8 m., 
discharges by R. Severn to Georgian Bay, L. Huron. 
Simferopol, /. in Taiirid.^ govt., Russa. Crimea, on R. 

Sal|iidtit» nr. Sebastopol, p. 30.000. 

Simla, dist. Delhi div. Punjab, Brit. India, area 
103 sq. ni. p. 40.500 : cap. S , t. (alt. 7.^75 ft. a^e 
sea), summer res. of Indian Viceroy and staff of tlie 
Brit, govt., hills around clothed with deodars and 
rhododmidrons. the sanatorium of S. occupies a spur 
of the l.owcr Himalaya.s fiir about 6 m.. and near are 
the sulisidiarv sanatoria of KasauH, Dagahal, Sabathu, 
and Solon, and the cantonmt. of Jutogfa, p. (abt.) 

14 . 300 , 

Simla Hill States, a collectn. of 33 nat. Indian sts. 
surroundg. Che sanatorium of Simla, area 6,569 sq. m., 

Simra^ Bay, Cape Col., Brit. S. Afr. , on W. side of 
Cape of Good Hope ; has govt, arsenals and ezten- 
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she dockyards ; Simon's Town, on the Bay, is so as. 
by rail from Cape Town. With the harbour and 
protecting fortihcatns. it forms the strongest and 
finest naval stn. in the Southern hemfipltcie | p, 
(oft.) 7,340. 

Simplon, tntn. Switzerld., alt 11,695 ft. ; the pass over 
the Simplon (alt. 6,594 from Dromo d'Ossola, 
Italy, to Brieg In the RhAne vat., was originally 
made by N.'ipoiccm I. The Simplon ry. tunnel from 
Visp on the Swiss side of the mtn.. to the val. of die 


Pu at Iselle on the Italian, constructed with ^nds 
furnished by the two countries, consists of two 
parallel bores each abt. 60,000 ft. long, 57 ft. on the 
average apart, and connected by cross cuttings at 
about uve^ 670 ft. 

Sinai, peninsula betwn. Gs. of Akabah and Suez, at 
hd. of Red S.; area 11.055 sq. m., mainly desert; 
Mt. Sinai (the Arab Tebcl Musa, or "Mt. or Moses”), 
called abo Horeb, is one of numerous mtns. on the 
penins. ; alt. 7.363 ft. 

Sinaia, sml. t. in •‘he Transylvanian Alps. Routnania, 
15 in. from the Austrian frontier at Predeal : fashion- 
able summer rest., with royal res. of Poles ; p. 9,546. 

Sinaloa, or Cilwloa, si. Mexico, on G. of CaiUbmta ; 
area 33.681 sq m : agr and mining, rich in mild, 
silver, copper, iron, and lead ; p. 386,000. Culiacan 
(g.w.). 

Sind, or Sdnde, div. of Bombay Pres., India ; formerly 
part of the Mogul Empire ; area 53,898 sq. m., p. 
3,700.000 Comprises dibta Haidarabad, KarachL 
Thar and Parkar, Shikarpur, and the upper Skid 
Frontier, with the nat. st. of Kliairpur, all of which 
see. Admin, hdqrs. at Karachi, spt. for the Indus 
sal iqv.). 

Singamre, Brit. ui. at S. end M.ilay P«min., part of 
t)ie Crown col of tlie Strait:, Settlements; strongW 
fort ; area aoo sq. m., p. 303.331 (less than 4,006 
Iviiropeiiis) There is an Admiralty dockyd., a 
cached I al and tine Goveniiuent bldgs. 

Singbhum, did. Cliuta N.agpur div., Bengal, India; 
area 3,375 w). in., p. 560,000, iiiLreaung ; admm. 
hclt,rs. CliailMSsa. 

Singora, or Sungkla (older Sangorc). port on Malay 
IVniii , sottleil at iHiginiungof roth cent, by Chinese 
from Amoy, wlio went under Siamese prutectn. ; p. 
10,000, cliiefly Siamese. 

Sing Sing, former name of the prison vd. of Ossnung. 
Westdievier co„ New York. U S.A. 

Sinope, Turkish t. in Kastamuni vilayet, Asia Minor, 
on buick Sea, p. 9,140. 

Sion, tap V^^lais cant, on R. Rhone, built on two 
cahiled hills ; cailiedl. The Sioune torrent roars 
past the picturesque l.. p. 6,ai6. 

Sioux City, on Mis-,oun R,, Wemdbury co., Iowa, 
U S. A., meat packing and various manufs., p. 47,808 

Sioux Falls, L oil Hig .Sioux K., Dakota, IJ.S.A., in 
ricii wlieat ngii , p to, .4 18. 

Siraiganj, t. on K. Jumna, Pabna dist., Bengal, gi. 
jute iiurr. p. £6,555. 

Siri Pul, t, nr. B-ilkii, Afghan, Turkestan, p. 15,118. 

Sirmur or Sirmoor, nat. hill st , ruiijah, India, W. of 
the Jumna, area 1,108 .sq. m , betwn. Simla and 
Miibsoorie on tin* lower Himalayas )>. 140,000: chf. 
t. S. (or Nolian), 40 m. S. of biml.'i, palace of the Kaja, 
P. 5.514. 

Slrobi, ikit. st. Rajputana Agency. India, area 1,966 
Si]. III., p. 154,000; cap. S., t. with sword inanul., p. 
6.014. 

Sirsa, r. Hissnr disi . runj.ah, India, hdqrs. t. of now 
absoibed di:it. Sir^a, active tr. centre for Rajputana, 

p. 17.114* 

Sis jtlie anc. Sision), clif. t Khnz.ni Sanjak, vilayet 
Adana, Asiatic Turkey, on the Gitgon Su, seat of an 
Aiiucman Karholikus, p. 11,408. 

Sistova or Shistab, iiuluscr). /. on R. Danube, 
Bulg iria. nr. Sminitza, p. 11,894. 

Sitapur, dtv. in N.W. Oudh, India. Comprokig 
Svtapur (area 9,351 sq. in.) Klicri and Hardoi dists., 
area 7.553 sq.m , p 3.000,000 ; cap. S., t. on R. 
Sarayan.^as niility. cantointit., p. 35,112. 

Sitka, funiily. Novo Arcliangulsk. t. of S.E. Alaska, 
on Baranof Is)., in Sitka Sound, cliC pt. Russn. 
America : gold mines and extmet volcano Mt. Eii^ge- 
cumbe near, p. 1,511. 
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Slttln£;1»0ttnief mkt. t, on Milton Creek, nr. Canter- 
bury, Kent, Eng,, paper mills and brickwks., p. 
B,3&. (S. of Cairo, p. 56,110. 

Slut or Aniout, r. on 1. bank K. Nile, Eifvpt, 927 m. 
Slvafanca, r. in Madura disc, Madras, ludia, iiidustrL, 

iL t. in TInnevelli dist., Madras, India', p. 
Slvaa, Turkibti vUaytt, Asm Minor, area 39.300 sq. m.» 
rich in uiinerals, has mini, springs, witli fertile grain- 
growg. soil, fine orciids. and vineyds., besides timber 
forests, p. over x, 000.000; cap. S., t. in the Kiail 
Irmak vidley, nr. Tokot, a very old pL with aac. 
archltectl. reniams and historic instftns., once a 
Sebuk stronghold, sacked by Timur in 1400 ; most 
of the wealthy Aniieinan residts. massacred in 1895; 
pres. p. 44.000. three-fourths Moslems. 

Sivmsh or l^trid Sea, lagoon on E. side of Crimea. 
Sivrl-Hiasar, e. in Angora vilayet, Asia Minor, nr. the 
site of the anr. Pessinus; tr. centre, with many 
Armenian results., p. xi.4r4- 
Skag^r Rack, arm of N. Sea, giving access to the 
Catterat, between Norway and Jutland. 70-w m wide. 
Skasr, The, or Cape Skew, at extreme N. of Denmark. 
Skegness, TvaA/4, on coast of Liiicolnsh., Eng., p. 

sSSxLuithorpe, /. nr. Huddersfield. 
Skelmersdale,/. nr. Oruibkirk, Lancs, Eng. : industrl. ; 

p. 6.892. (Yorks, Eng., p. xo.43^ 

Skelton'in-^evedale, mkt. /. nr. Guisborougli, N.K. 
Skibbercen, mkt. and siit. t. co. Cork, Ircl., p. 3.6x9. 
Skiddaw, tntn. Cumberland, Hiig., H. of BasseiuliwaUe 
L., alt. 3,054 ft. 

Skien, on K Skien, co. Bntsberg, Norway ; saw- 
mills, ice, and timber trade : p. t9,86u. 
SkJpton-ln-Craven, t. on R. Aire, W.K. Yorks, Eng. ; 

woollen Dctories; p. 19.981. 

Skopin, r. in Ryazan govt., Russ. ; com, cattle, oil, 
and salt trade ; flour mills ; p. i6,s88. 

Skowhegan, t. on R. Kennebec, Maine, U.S.A. ; 

manuf. ; p. 4«8i4< [sippi. 

Skunk, R, Iowa, U.S.A. (275 m.), trib. of R. Mis^ 
Skye, laigest of the Inner Helindes, Invemess-sh., 
I^otl. ; area 547 sq. in. ; slieep-fanning and fisheries j 
p. X4.75a Only town, Portree (f.w.). 

Slagelse, old t. on lsI. Zealand, Denmark; ruined 
monastery ; Knights Hospitallers of Antvorskov; p. 
9.0I4- LHng., p. 5,571. 

Slaitbwalte, mkt. t. W.R. Yorks, nr. Huddersfield, 
Slatina, t. 011 R. Olt, Roumania, 87 m. W. Bucliarest ; 

anc. churches; p. 8.944. IP* 9i,ixo. 

Slatoust, industrl t. in govt. Ufa, Astrakhan, Russ. ; 
Slave Coast, portion of Guinea coast, W. Africa, 
borderiitf on the Biglit of Benin : divided lietween 
Britain, France, and Geniiany. [mercial; p. x8,xo6. 
Slairian^ t. on R. Torii.govt. Kharkov, Russ. ; comr 
SlaTonia, or Sclavonla, a crownland (witli Croatia) of 
Hungary; area 8.987 sq. m., between the MiUt.iry 
Frontier and the R. Drave; p. 1,950, 00a Cap. 
Eszek (g.w.). 

Sleaford, mkt. t. Lincolnsh., Eng., p. 6.428. [10,048. 

Slledrecht, t. on K. Meuse, S. Holland ; industrl ; u. 
Slieve Bloom, hill range King's and (Queen's co.\ 
Irel.; highest summit, 1,733 
Slieve Donard, mtn, Irel, highest of the Moume 
Mtns., co. Down, alt. 9,796 ft. 

Sligo, coast C0. Irel., Connaught prov. ; area 737 
sq. m., pasture, tillage, barren mtn., and turf; p. 
78,850 (much declined), Co. t. S., on Sligo Bay ; 
fisheries; p. 11.163. 

Sllven, or Slivno. t. nr. the " Iron Gate," mtn. defile. 
Eastern Rouiueiia, Bulgaria ; famous fm black wine ; 

s£im^^ 1, t, on R. Vyatka, govt. V., Russ. ; glue and 
match factories ; p. xi.i93- 
Sloolm, industrl. i, govt. Grovno, Russ., p. 29.606. 
Slough, mkt. t. nr. Windsor, Bucks, Eng., nr. Bum- 
ham Beeches, and conmrising pt. of par. of Stoke 
Poges (the village of Cray’s famous “ Elegy "), p. 

Slt^Sil^r Sloyi, vil. in Zealand, nr. Bruges,^, 1,819. 
Snuuueneiie, prvu, Norway, on Christiania Fjord, area 
1,587 sq. m., p. xxo,4x6 ; cap. Frederickshald (g.v.j. 
Soiall Heat^mdustrL t. adJ^ing Birmingham, War- 
wickshire, Enir. ; hardware manuf. ; p. 13,110. 


Smallthome, /. nr. Burslem, Staffs, Eng. ; pottoyi 
P* <3tS^- [mingliam, p. 7o,68x' 

Smethwick, mftg. /. Staflk, Eng.. N^V. sub. of Bir- 
Smichow, on R. Moldau, Bohemia, Austria ; manuf. ; 

connected by bridge with Prague ; p. 54,100. 
SmltUeld, t. nr. Sydney (N.S.W.), p. (disU 3,00a 
Smith Sound, leads from Baffin Bay N. to Arctic O. 
Smoky Hill, R., trib. (400 m.) Kansas R., Colorado 
and Kansas, U.S.A. 

Smolensk, gevt. W. Russia, lying E. of Moscow, area 
91,638 sq. m. ; forest, arable, and pasture ; p, 1,9^,000, 
mainly peasants; cap. S., c. on both banks of K. 
Diieiper; ry. and social centre, with some tr. and 
industries ; p. 51,000. 

Smymi^ e. ar head of Gulf of S., Asia Minor, one of 
thuprinc. ports and tr. places of the Ottoman Empire; 
exports figs, raisins, tobacco, carpets, rugs, etc. A 
very anc. and historic c., and the chief coiuniercial 
centre of the Levant ; p. 350,000 (one-half Greek). 
Snae Fell, highest m/M. uiL of Man, alt. 9,034 ft. 
Snalth, mkt. t. W.R. Yorks, nr. Goole, on K. Aire, 

, or Lewis Pork, trib. of Columbia R., flows 
x.osom. from Wyoming to Washington, U.S.A. 
SneAaetten, mtti., higliest DovreQeld range, Norway, 
alt. 7,565 ft. ItriaT; p. >3,08^ 

Sneek, t. Friesland, Holland, nr. l.eeu warden ; indus- 
Sneeuwbergen, mtn. range Cape Colony. Bm. S. Afr., 
Iiighest Conipassberg, 8.500 ft. 

Sniatyn, t. on R. Pruth. Austrian Galicia: tanning, 
horse and cattle fairs ; p. x9.oo6. [Skye, ScotL 

Snlzort, Loch, anii of sea (14 m long), coast of Isle of 
Snowdon, mtn. nr. Carnarvon, Wales (1 ighest in Eng. 
and W.) alt. 3.571 ft. 

Snowy R. (200 in ) N.S.W. and Victoria. 

Sohraon, viL on R. Sutlej, Lalioredist., Punjab, India; 

defeat of Sikhs. 1846, p. 4,246. 

Society*l8ls.,'arrA. on S. Pacific, betwn. the Low Arch, 
ami tliu Friendly Isis., under French protectn. ; the 
chief are Tahiti (or Otalicite. ^.v.), Raiatea, and 
Eimeo ; total area 660 sq. tn., p. 93,41a 
Socorro, t. Boyaca st, Colombia, p. i6,xoo. 

Socotra, Brit, tsl, in Indian Oc., S. of Arabia, and E. 
of Cape Cuardafui ; area x,3fb sq. ni., prod, aloes 
and dragon’s blood, p. 4,80a 
Si'^erhamn, spt. on Dal-elf. tir. the Gulf of Bothnia, 
Sweden ; timber tr., p. 11,894. 

Sfidermanlaad, prov, Sweden, H. of Svealand and 
S.W. of Stockliolm ; area 2.631 sq. m., p. 160,855. 
Sederteige, r. co. Stockholm, Sweden ; summer rest., 
muil. springs and baths, p. 8,889. 

Soerabaya, fortfd. t. on N. cst. Java, opp. Madura isl ; 

naval arsenal, p. 130,000. [p. 140.000. 

Soerakarto, or Solo, t. in Java (nr. centre of isl), 
Soeat, t. nr. Dortmund, Westphalia, Pruss. ; sugar 
factories, p. 17.445. 

Sofala. dest. Mozambique, PDrtugue.se E. Africa, N. 
of Innambanc : by some identified with the " L.and of 
Opliir” of the Bible; it is a pestiferous region, and 
reaches along tlie cst. from I>e1agoa B. to tiie 
Zambesi; cap. S.. at mth. of S. R., formerly a 
flourishg. conimcl. place, prest. p. x,6ao. 

Sofia, fortfd. t. on R. Isker, cap. Bulgaria, on a high 
plain 8,000 ft. above tlic sea, compassed by the 
Balkans ; many industries, cathedral, morgue, uni- 
versity, royal mausoleum : the nnc. Sardica, and the 
Triadltza of the Byzantine Greeks, p. 75,000 (one-sixth 
Jews). 

Sofaaun, mkt. /. Cambridgesh., Eng., nr. Ely, p 4.0x0. 
Soignles, industrl. t. on R. Senne, nr. Brussels. 
Belgium, p. 10,5x6. 

Soiaaons, lortfd. t. nr. Laon, dep. Aisne, Fnnce; 
Ccitliedl, ruined abliey; old Frankish cap., often 
besieged : induxtrl, ana tr. m agr. produce, p. 13,495. 
Sokat, /. on R. Bug, Austrian Galicia ; silk manul, 
p. 7,186. 

Sokoto, native jr. ofcentrl. Soudan, betwn. Bomu and 
Ganda; area 173,000 sq. m , p. (est.) B.ooaooo: now 
Included in Brit, protectorate of Nortiierii Nigeria. 
Sokotra.— (See Socotra.) 

Solent, The. channel separntg. N. cst. of Isle of Wight 
from the Hants mainland, Eng., from W. Cowes to 
the Needles. 

Soleiire, cant, N. Switeld. ; area ans iq. n., arablcb 
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paittoni, and afforested ; p. 100,500 ; cap. S.. t. on R. 
Aur, p. 8,500. 

Solferlsoi vU. nr. Mantua, N. Italy, battle 1B59. 

Sc^uU, nikt t. nr, Birmini^hBm, Warwicksh., Eng., 
p. 3.464< (m Genny.. p. 50,000. 

Sobngen, t. nr. Coloi^e, Rhenish Pruss., cutlery centre 

Solola, t. on L Atitlan Guatemala, anc. cap. of the 
Cakcliiquel Indians; cloth and pottery manuf. ; p. 
ta.iao. 

Solomon lals.. an archipelai'o in the W. Pacific, abt. 
500 111. II. of New Guiiieb, p. r7o,Qoo. |j). 15,240. 

Smor lala., ;;rp. of 4 ^sit. in Malay Arch., E. of Flores. 

Skdwny .Firth, arm of Irish S. (40 in. lone), betwn. 
Duiiitnes&h., Kirkcudbright, Scot!., and Cumberland. 

Somaliland, “the Ea.stem Horn of Africa," betwn. 

C. Guardafiii and the Strait of BabehMandeb, S. to 
the Equator ; Bnt. Soinaliland (or the Somali Coast 
Protectorate) stretche*. along tiie Gulf of Aden ; area 
68,000 S3. 111.; cap. Berliera. The Italian Protectorate 
in Somaliland embraces :il>out 70,000 sq. ni. ot terri- 
tory (including Gallaland) extending from the Juba R. 
northwd. to C. Guurdaful along the coast, and 
bounded W. by Bnt. E. Afnca ; French Soinaliland, 
on the G. of Aden at the entce. to the Red S., is 
40 m. long and about 125 m. wide. 

Somerset, S.W. cst. co. Hng.. bounded inland by 
Gloucester. I^evon, Wilts, and Dorset; area t,6w 
sq. m., pasture, aralile, orchard, and woodland, with 
mines, quarries, and manuf.; p. 458.074; impt. ftshenes. 
Co. t. Bath if.v.). 

Somerset. Bast, e. Cape Col. Brit. S. Afr., So m. W. 
Graliaiii s Town. 

Soniersworth, inrtg. /. on Salmon Falls R., Strafford 
CO., New Hampshire, U.S.A., p. 7,24^. 

Somerville, c. on K. Mystic, subn. to Boston, Ma»., 

D. .S A. ; varied manuf. ; p. 77,545* 

Somme, cst <i>/. N. France, area 1,423 sq. m. ; mainly 
at;r. with thriving textile industries; p. 538.000; cap. 
Amiens (o.t/.). The K. Somme flows 1x6 in. in deps. 
Alsne ana Somme to Eng. Channel, [of L. Wetter. 

Sommen, Lake, of Sweden (35 m. by 8 m.). 15 in. E. 

Sommeneld, t. Brandenburg, Pruss., on R. Lubis; 
cluih iiiitg. : p. 12,514. 

Son, nr Soue, H. cent. 1 ndia, trib. (465 m. ) of R. Ganges. 

Sonderburg, s/>/. and “wat. pi. on cst. Isl. Alscn, 
Schleswig-flolstcin, Pruss.; castle (now mil. bar* 
racks) ; p. 5,848. [hausen.) 

Sondersbausen. — (See Schwarzsburg-Sonders- 

Sondrio, prm/. Lombardy, Italy, on frontiers Tyrol 
and .*>witzld. ; area 1,359 sq. m., p. 136,540 ; cap. S., 
t. nn K. Adda, amongst Southn. Alps and nr. L. 
Cuiiiii, silk industries, p. o.oii. 

Sonneberg, t. in valley of Thuringlan Forest, Saxe* 
Meinmgeii, Germy. : fiimous for toy mftg. ; p. 14,112. 

Sonora, Mexico, on G. of Califtmua, area ^.902 sq. 
III., agr., cotton, fruit, and tobacco growg., silver 
mining, jp. 250,000. Cap. Hvrmosillo, p. 8,855 ; also S., 
vil. nr. Sacrainento, Caliiornia, U.S.A., in goldfield 
dist., p. 2.0x6 

Sonpat, A nr. Delhi, Punjab, India, p. 13,884. 

Sonpur, nat. st., Chhattisuarli div., Ccnti. Provs.,India, 
area 006 s(|. m., p. 170,215 (decreased by famine). 
Cap. S.. t. oil Mahanadi R., p. 6,430. [Paxigaiias.) 

Sontnal Parganas, The, India. (See santal 

Soochow, or Suchau, c. cap. prov. Kmiigsu, Chma, 
treaty port, silk weaving industry, and silk fabric 
export, p. (estd.) 350,000, 

Soothill, Industrl. tw*uhp. adjng. Dewsbury, W.R. 
Yorks., Eng., p. X3,853. [OedenlMiw.) 

Sopnm, Soprony, or Oedenburg, Hungary. (Sm 

Sorata, t. 57 m. W. La Pax, Bolivui, p. 16.2x0, nr. are 
a pk& of the Andes, also called S.. alt. sic,a86 ft. and 
21,043 ft. 

Sorau, or Zorowe, t. on R. Sorcbach, Pruss., nr. the 
Silesian frontier, doth and lining weavg., n. 16,026. 

S(H«1, r. and portisn R. St. Lawrence, Richelieu co., 
Quebec, Can., call port of Montreal and Q. river 
steamers, shipbldg., p. 7,122. 

Soria, /fee. of Old Castile, Spain, area 5,836 sq. m., p. 
(decluig.) 149,000, agr. and cattle reaig., with cheese, 
timber, worn and salt export. Cap. S., A on K. 
Douro. walls and old castle, p. 7,204. 

Stmkl, or Soroka, t. on R. Diieister, gov. Bessarabia, 
Russ., tr. iu wine, com, cattle, wool, and fruit, ruined 


Genoese castle, •rdique of former coL Olhlonia, p. 

Sorra, t. N.il. fSovs., India, dist. Etah, 

Sorrento, cst. A nr. S. extrem. G. of Naples, Italy, hr. 
wat. pL, ancly. celebrated for Its fine wines, p. 
(commune) 8,463. 

SottexriUe, vt/. nr. Rouen, dep. Selne-Inf6rleure, 
France, cotton-spinng. and calico mftg., p. 20,^228. 
Soudan, or Sudan, extensive but ilFdefined regn. 
Africa, reachg. iroiii benegaiiibia and the Atlantlcto 
Abyssinia and the Red S., and from Saliara and 
Nubia, N. to the Congo and Guinea S., densely 
populated, largely by negroes. The Egyptian Soudan 
stretches from the frontier of the Khedive’s domain 
proper to L. Albert Nyanza N. .'ind S., and from the 
Red S.^i<l Abyssinia to Wadai E. and W. 

Sound, The, channel l>etwn. the Cattegat and the 
Baltic. 3 in. across at narrowest pt from Denmark te 
the Zealand cst. 1 

Soungaria, dtv. Chinese Empire, on N.W. frontier, 
area 148.000 sq. ni., p (npurox ) 600,000. 

South Aitlca.HSe(> BrK. 5. Air.) 

Southall, mkt. /. Muldlescx, Eng., 9} m. W. London; 

uidustrl. and residil.. p. 26,327. 

SoDtham, mkt. t. nr. Warwick. Eng., p. z,8xr. 

South Amboy, spt. bar on Raritan Bay, New Jeraey, 
U.S.A. ; asphalt works ; p. 6,817. 

Southampton, spt on Soutliainpton Water, HantA 
Eiig.,stn. for mail stmrs., Indian and Col. ; fine docks 
(mcldg. largest dry dock in the world) ; p. (of parly, 
bor.) 140.206. 

South Australia, si. of the Australian Commonwealth ; 
between West Australia and Queensland. New S. 
Wales and Victoria; 380,070 sq. m. mainly undu* 
lating or level: productive of great wheat crofis. 
some gold, lead and copper ; exports, com, wool, and 
mutton i p. 408,558 ; cap. Adelaide. 

South Bend, «. un St. Joseph R., Indiana, 17.S.A. ; 

agr. implt. manuf. iind waggon bldg. ; p. 53.684. 
South Berwick, t. York co., Maine, U.S.A., nr. 
Portland, p 4,228. 

South Bethlehem, t. on Lehigh R., Penn., U.S.A. : 
iron-works and ordnance factories ; p. 14-728. Seat 
of Lvitigh Uiiiversitv. [p. 5,688. 

South Blythe, r. nr Morpeth, Northumberland, Eng., 
Southborough, rcsidtl. A nr. Tunbridge Wells, Kent, 
Fii^ . p. 7,000 

South Brabant, pr<rv Belgium. (See Brabant) 
Southbr<dgc, mftg. A \Vorce&tcr co., on border of 
tonneLtii. Mt, M.iss., U.S.A., ]>. 11,444 
South Caroliua, U.S.A , one of the original \ts. of the 
Union, sitii.Ue betwn. Gt'orgia and N Carolina on the 
Atlantic cst ; urea 30,170 sq m. ; gt cotton, rice, and 
tiiliacco output , p. 1.516,500; c«ip., Culiiinbia; chf. 
pt. Charleston {q.v ). |for potatoes ; p. 3.764. 

South Ca e, par E.K . Yotks hng., nr. Hull ; famoiis 
South Chester, ^07-. Penn., U S.A., nr Philadelphia; 

industrl ; p. 7,614 [field; indiibtrl. ; p 3.124.' 

South Crosland, A in W.U. Yorks, hng , nr Ifuddcrs- 
South Dakota. N W. rA of the U.S A., lietwn. N. 
IXikota and Nobmska; area 77,850 sq. m, wheat 
growing ; p, 584.560. C.ip , I’ierre. 

South Downs, range chalk At/fy,. Sussex and Hants, 
Eng ; sjileiulid jiasturage. 

South Easton, former bor. on Lehigh R., Penn., 
U.S.A., now incor|>oraU‘d with Easton l^.v.). 
Southend-on-Sea, nvit pL Ess<>x, Eng.. N. side of 
Tluiiics estuary, opp. Sheemobs; very long pier; 


p. 62,723. 

Southern Alps, centl. pt. dividing range, S. i&I. New 
Ze.dd. ; lugncbt pk., Nit. Cook (g.v.). 

Southern Ocn., name at times aiqilied to the ocean 
space lieiwcen the Arctic Circle and the s^mthem 
extremities of Aincrlca. Africa, Australia, and New 


Zealand. 


South Framingham, vil. Middlesex co. Mass., U.S. A., 
in F'raminghain t. (y.v.), )>. 3.116. 

Southgate, ^/ar. nr. Barnet, Middlesex, Eng.; 
rebitk'iitl.. p. 33,613. _ . 

South Georgia, uninli.ahited Brit. isl. of S. Atlantic 
O. (attached to Falkland Isis. 900 m. away), area 
1,570 st). in. mountainous, peaks (6,0m to 8,000 ft.) 
snow-covered. [land, Eng. ; p. 6,8x6. 

Smith Gosforth, A subn. to Newcastle, Northuniber- 
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Soufli Hftckoej, Middlesex co., En^., N. 

London, p. 44.11B. [U.S.A. : p. $.084. 

South Hadlej Falls, vii. Connecticut R., Mass., 
South Hdton, tfist. (colly.) oc. Sunderland, Durham, 

pmv. Netherlands on North Sea; 
area i,r<ia sq. m., flat and intersected by streams and 
dykes; p. 980.140 ; cap. Tlie Uaeue. 

South Hornsey, N. subii. tUsf. London, En^.; 
rasidtl., p. 15.883. 

Southlaffton, t. on Quinnipiac R., Hartford co., 
Connecticut, U.S.A.; cutlery and metal manuf., 

Smith°^Kensing:ton, tbst. Middlesex ca. In W. 
London ; contains S. K. Museum, the Nat. 
HLst. collectn. of the Brit. Museum, the Imperial 
Institute, etc. ; p. 10.210. 

South Kinpaton, r. Rhode Tsl., U.S.A.. p. 6,547. 
South McAleater, c. of the Choctaw Nation, Indian 
Terr., U.S.A. ; in coal mine dtst; p. 4.816 (nearly 
all whites). 

South Maxatha Jaeif** of sts., Kolahpur 
Asrency, Bombay, India ; area 2.734 sq. m . 
p. 530,000. [p. a.742. 

South Mdltou, ior. nr. Barnstaple, Devon, Eng., 
South Norwalk, c. at mth. of K. Norwalk, Fairiimd 
co., Connecticut, U.S.A. ; residentl., fine villas, 
p. 7,020. 

South Omaha, c. on R. Missouri. Doue^as co.. 
Nebraska, U.S.A. ; ft. rlwy. and nicat-packiiif 
centre, p. 33.118. 

South Orange, t. on R. Rahway, Essex co.. New 
Jersey, U.S.A.; beautifully sit. at fL of Orange 
mtn. j residtl., n s,f 30 lB. lEiie., p. 2,745* 

Southowran, tndustrl. f. adjnf. Halifax, w.K. Yorks, 
Southport, dor. and pop. cst. wai. pi , S. VV. Lancash . 
Eiif , on the Irish Sea, p. 51.650: (^Iso wat. pi. nr. 
Brisbane, Queensland. 

South Portland, c, on F. Harbr., Cumberland co.. 
Maine, U.S.A., p. 6,814. 

Southaea, di\t. S. of Portsmouth, Hants (y.r/.): 

marine rest, p. 48.415. [Horn. 

South Shetland, arch, in S. Atlantic, 600 m. S. Cape 
South Shields.— (See Shields.} 

Siouth Stockton.— (See Stockton.) 

Southward bcr. Surrey, F.n<', S. of Thames opp. 

l^iidon City ; wliarves, warehouses, etc ; p. iQi.oSi* 
Southwell, mkt. t. Notts. Eiijr.. nr. Newark, Enf.; 

cathedral, lace and silk, p. 3,311. 

South-West Africa, German, comprises Damaraland 
and Namaqualand. with cst. line of 800 m., total 
area 422.450 m. m., p. 200,000, mainly Bantu 
South-west Frontier Agency, India, old name of 
Chota Nagpur sts.^ Bengal. 

Southwold. hor. and wat. pi. nr. T^westoR, Suffulk, 
Eng. ; shrimp, sprat, and herring fishy., p. 2,655 
Sowerby, industri. t. nr. Halifax, W.K. Yorks, Eng., 
on R. Calder, p. 3,332; adjoins Sowerby Bridge, 

S^laai^/. nr. Halifax, W.R Yorks, Eiw.. p. 3,935. 
Sorb, X. Russ., Chernigov govt., trib. (240 m.) or R. 
Dnieper. 

Spa, tuat. pi. nr. Li6ge, Belgium; picturesquely sit. 
amid wooded hills, ns. p. 8,^6 ; has Casino, visited 
by 17,000 persons annually during the season. 

Spun, kinffiom of the Iberian Fcnin., S.W. Europe, 
area 1^171 sq. m., bordering on B. of Biscay, the 
Atlantic, and the Mediterranean ; mountainous .and 
well watered, with rich agr.. grazing, and vineyd. 
dists., also consid. mini, wealth, manuf and fisheries 
impt., commerce gt., p. about u6,ooo,oao; cap. 
Madrid. 

Spalato, or Spalatro, c. of Dalmatia, Austria, on the 
Adriatic ; Urge shipping and genl. tr., p. 39,115. 
SpakUng, mkt, /. on R. Welland, Ljucolnsh., Eng., 
p. 10,309. 

SpandaUj t at confln. R *s Havel and Spree, Pruss. ; 
gt. military centre, with school of musketry, and 
Red Tower containg. war chests, jp. 70,000, 

SjMUilsh Town, Jamaica, so m. W. of Kingston, on 
K. Cobra, p. 7.125. [p. 4.885. 


SjMUilsh Town, Jamaica, so m. W. of Kingston, on 
K. Cobra, p. 7.125. [p. 4.885. 

Sparrows Point, e. Maryland, U.S.A., on Patapso R., 
Spwta. famous one. c. of Laconia, in the Morea, 
Greece, on the R. Eurotas ; flourlalied irom the 9th 


cant. B,c. to 146 B.C., when It passed under Roman 
rule; also name of 35 places in the tJ.S.A.. the 
most considerable being a c. of Wisconsin, on the 
Le Cmsse R., in Monroe co., p. 4,8x6. 5,614. 

Spartanburg, vil. S. Carolina. U.S.A., cap. S. co., 
Spartel, Cape, N.W. extrera. Afr., at entce. to Strait 
of Gibraltar, Morocco. [mune) 5,6x0, 

i^Uo^ t. nr. Foligno, Perugia prov., Italy, p. (com- 
Spencer, e. Worcester co.. cciitl. Mass., U.S.A. : shoe* 
mkg., wire>drawg., p. 8,1x8. 

Spencer Gulf, of S. Australia, 185 m. by 47 m. 
Spminymoor, mng. r. co. Durham, Eng., nr. Bishop 
Auckland, p. 27, 9x4. 

Spey, X. Inverness, Elgin and Banff (the most rapid 
in Scotl.), flows S07 tn. co Moray Firtli. 

Speyer, or Spires, e. cap. Rlirnlsh Bavaria, on R. 
Rhine ; fine cathedl. ; its famous Diet of 1529 con- 
demning the Reformation gave rise to tiie term 
“ Protestant”; p. 18,115. 

Spexia, cst. t. Liguria, Italy, on B. of Spezia ; arsenal, 
docks, and maritime industries; p. (commune) 
66.500 [also spt. on same. p. 6.510L 

Spexzla, isl. off S. cst. Argolts, Greece, 5 m. long ; 
Spice lels.— (See Moluccas.) 

Spllsby, t. nr. Boston, Lincohisli., Eng., p. 1,617. 
Splnauola, t. nr. Miiier^dno, prov. Bari, Italy, pi 
11,500. 

Spltalfields, par. of Tower Hamlets, E. London, 
Middlesex, Eng. ; industrL (formerly a great silk* 

Spit&ad, Portsmoutli Harlir., Hants, Eng. ; 

also cliannel betwn. N.E. cst. l.<i'c of Wight and 
mainland 

Spitzbergen, ist. gip. in Arctic Oc , betwn. Nova 
ZeinhU and Greenland ; area abt. 28,000 sq. m., un* 
inliabited. and claimed by Russia. 

Spb'gen Pass, Rh.'etian Alps, betwn. Lombardy and 
the Orisons, Switzirl., alt. 6.939 ft. 

Spokane, X. Idalio, U.S. A., flow.s (rzo m.) to the Cohim- 
Ina at Washington ; also/, on K. S., Washington, at 
the fall ; gt. timber tr. and many manuf. ; destroyed 
by fire 1890, hut quickly rebuilt : n. T05.000. 

Spoleto, t nr. Teriii. Perugia, Italy ; truffle industry', 
old cit.idel, p. 8,124, 

Sporades, islt. of the Grecian Arch, in the Algcan 
ami neiifh) louring seas, belonging to Turkey and 
Greece, iiu lading Saiii>>s. Cos, tic ; see scp. entries. 
Spottsylvania Court House, e, cap. S. co„ Virginia, 
U.S.A.; scene of a gre.it battle between Union and 
ConfetlfT.ile forces in Aine ican Civil War, 1864. 
Spree, A’ Saxony and Rrmclenbiirg, 1‘iuss., flowing 
337 in, past BiTfin to the H.nel at Sp,indau. 
Spreewald, marsh of the inuldle Spree, Brandenburg 
prov., Bruiis. ; 37 in. long, 1 to 7 m. wide : ji. 30,000, 
chfly. vegetable grow mg and pastoral (leasantry. 
Spremberg,/. on R. Spree, Bnindeiiburg, Pruss., 78m. 

from Itenm ; cloth manuf., p. 11,820 
Springbum, a N.F,. .wA Glasgow, Scfitl., p. 6,958. 
Spnngfield, r. on K Connertir iit. llainpdrm co.. Mass., 
u S.A., .many iiiaiiiif , i>. 90,500; also c. on San- 
gamon R„ Illinois, U.S.A., gt. ry. centre, p. 51,678; 
also c on K. Mad, Ohio. U.S.A., agr. implt. manuf., 
p. 51,000; .'ilso c. of GriHinc co., Missouri, U.S.A., 
flour fiiilling, li.-is Congregational college ; p, 35,201. 
Springsure, mining /. in Drummond nitii. range, 
Queensland, p. 3,816. 

Spring Valley, c. in colliery region, Bureau co. 
IUinoi.s, U.S.A.. p. 7.B26. 

SpringviUe, c. Utah. U.S.A,, nr. Provo City, n. 3,130. 
Spurn Head, C. N.E. Yorks, Eng., at mth. of Humber 
estuary. 

Srinagar, c. on R. Jhelnm, N. India; cap of nat. st. 
Kasniiiir; lies in the W. Himalayas, 5,763 ft. above 
sca-lcvel; manuf. carjicts, i>apicr-iiiacn6, silver and 
copi^er ware. The famous .shnwbweaviiig industry 
is practically extinct, (ireat coiuiiicrcl. centre; p. 
(c. and immediate sul>s.) tsb.coo. 

Snrangam, t. in Tnchinopoli, Madras, Iiidia; noted 
tciiipte of VLshnu ; j>. 21,860. 1 18,684. 

SrlvUilpatur, /. in Tinnevelli dist., Madras India, p. 
Sryetensk, Cossack A, Transbaikalia, on railway in 
picturesque valley of R. Shilka, Asiat Russ., p. to,Qoa 
Stade, /. nr. Hamburg, Hanover, foimly. fortified, p. 
XOkfilZ. 
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StaiTa, ist. of the Inner Hebrides. 6 m. N. Iona, oA* W. 
cst. Mull. Scotl. : Fincral’s Cave, 227 ft. Jons', 
other basaltic caves. 

Stafford, W. Midland eo. Eng*., area 1,171 sq. n. ; rich 
ip iron and coal, the “Black Country'* being iamous; 
has also large Potteries dist. and many thriving 
manufs. ; with extensive brewery concerns; p. 
1.359,718 ; CO. t. Stafford on K. bow. iron and salt 
wKS., p. 93.^5; also S., t. Connecticut. U.S.A..95m. 
N.E. tiartiord, p. 5,284. [p. 6,756. 

^ mkt. r. on R. Thames, co. Middlesex, Eiig., 
iiidustrL t. nr. Halifax, W.K. Yorks, Eng., 

StaiytaiSige, 


t. in Cheshire, Eng., nr. Manchester; 

ping., weavg., an<l iroliwks ; p. 96,514. 

Stamboul, 'I urkish niinie for Couhtantinuiilt* ty.v.). 
Stamford, mkt. /. on K. Welland, on border Lincolnsh. 
and Nortliants. Ene., p. 9,646; also c. F.iirfield co., 
Connecticut, U.S.A., on sliore of L.ong Island Sound, 
p. 25,118. [Abtypal.iea ; tielongs to Turkey. 

Stamiwia, £si. Greek Arch., 50 sq. m. area ; the anr. 
Stonoerton, f. on Vaal R. .Transvaal Col., lint. S. 

Alric.1. p. 4.814. (Eng, : industrl., p. 

Standish-wlth-Langtree, t nr. Wi<'an. Laiicash.. 
Stanhope, iiiki. r. Durham, b'ng.. on R. W<»r, p. 2,011. 
Staninaka, t. on the Ddrin D6r6 K., Pluhppupolis 
dep., Bulgaria ; wine tr.. p 


Stanly, t«/. adjoing. Wakefield, W.R. Yorks; large 
industrl. centre, p. 13,566 ; also sml. spt., cap. balk* 
land Isls. 

StanleyFalla, on the Upper Congo R., Africa, nr. the 
Equator, named after the explorer, the late Sir H. 

M. Stanley ; also Stanley Pool, an expansion of the 
Lower Congo, 25 ni. long, 16 111. wide. 

Stanthorpe, t. in tin-mine dist., Queensland. 184 m. 

S.W. Rri.Hbane. p. (dist.) 3,26a 
Stapleford, mkt. /. on R. Erewash, Notts, Eng.. 

Suiplt^p, former vil, on H. cst. Staten Isl., New 
York, U.S.A., now incorporated in Richmond, one 
of the l)ors. of New York City. 

Stargard, t. (with old gates) I’orncrania prov., Pruss., 
nr. Stettin, p. 28,240; iroiifoundiiig, sugar refining, 
etc., large tr 

Starocherkaiukaya, Cossack t. on R. Don, nr. 

Novocherkassk, Kuss : cattle fairs, p 11,560. 

Staroi Oskol, t. on K. Oskol, Kursk govt., Russ.; tr. 

centre in prairie regn., p. la.iSa 
Start Point, C. nr. Dartmouth. Devon, Eng. 
Staasfurt, industrl. /. nr. Magdeburg, Pruss., p. 18,144. 
Staten lu., tlie most S. point New York st, U.S.A.. 
14 m. long, constitutes Richmond co., 5 m. S.W. of 

N. Y. city ; also isl. of Tierra del Fuego, 45 ro. long. 
States of the Church, Italian terruories ruled over by 

the Pope, in his <:ccu 1 ar rapacity prior to 186a now 
absorlied by Bologna, Rome, and other provinces. 
Statesville, c. N. CaroUim, U.S.A., in Iredell co.. 

p 4.814. |f.ins98oft. 

Staubacn, in cant. Bern, Switzid , nr. Lauterbrunnen, 
Staunton, t. in upper Shenandoah valley, Virginia, 
U.S.A.. p. 7.350. 

Stavanger, spt. on the Bukkefiord, Christuinsand. 
Norway ; margarine and preserved food factories, 
woollen mills, nsh curing and tinning, shipbldg., etc. ; 
p. 31.340. (P 9.146. 

Staveley, iiidr.<it 1 . /. nr. Chesterfield, Derbysh.. Hitg., 
Stavropol, eovl. of Kussn Caucasia, area 93,398 sq. ni.. 
agr. and stock-keying, p. nearly 1.000,000 ; cap. S., 
t. “jeo m. N.W. of Tiflis, large trade, p. 46.4x0. 
Stawell, t. co. Borung, Victoria, in the gold-niing. 

Steele,^, in^^enish Pniss , nr. Df'ssddorf, p. 8.54a 
Steelton. bor. on Susquelianna R.» m. Harriwui 


>urg. 


ErvimOs Qur. uii ^u'luuciiaiina iu. 

Penn., U.S.A. ; steel fouridries. p. i4.>i& 

Stellaland, m Crown Col., Buchuanaland, Brit S. 

Afr.. area 5,000 sq. m. ; chd. Urijburg. [p. 5.aia 
St^enboBcn, t. 25 m. E. or Ca|>e Town, Brit. S. Aft.. 
Steivio Pass, Tyrolese Alps, on rd. to Innsbrttck 
ftom Milan, alt. 0.045 ft* 

Stendal, e. nr. Magdebuig. Prussn. Saxony ; 
rly. wks., p. 18,863. 


Stepney, industrl Tower Hamlets, £. London. 
Eng., p. 280,024. 

Steppes, Governor-Generalship of the, /ter. of 
Ru&bii. Centl. Asia, comprising the Kirghiz Ste( 
and regn. round Omsk, formerly included in 
Stlieria, area 755,793 >n.. P* 3,500,000; cap. Omsk 

^ i9‘V.) (O.S.A. ; agr. implt. mftg., p. 6 , 4 X 9 . 

Sterling, e. on Kock R., co. White.sid», Illinois, 

SterUtamak, t. on k. Byelaya, govt. Ufa, Kuss. ; large 
cattle tr., p. i6,scx}, mostly Tartars. 

Sternberg, t. nr. Bruiin, Moravia, Austria; textile 
manuf., p. 15,9x6. 

Stettin^ ^t. .'ll mouth of R. Odor on the Lngoon 
Stettiner Haff. cap. Prussn. prov. Pomerania ; unpt. 
manufs. and largo trade ; old castle ami fine ehurcties; 
formerly belonged to Sweden ; shipbuilding and iron 
industries very extensive; de^i.w^ter port at Swine, 
nuiiide tg.v.}. Hdqrs. and German Army Corps ; 
p. (with suba) 25o,oixx 

Steubenville, r. on Ohio R., Jefferson co., Ohio, U.S.A.; 
mftg, centre in cn^l and natural gas renon ; p. 22,391. 

Stevena^, mkt. t nr Hitclmi, Herts, &ig., )>. 4,^A 

Stevens Point, c. on K. Wivcensin, Portage co., Wis- 
coi)!>iii, U..S.A.; timber tr., saw mills, etc. ; p. 10,246. 

Stevenston. t. m coUicry dist. nr. coast. Ayrsh., Scotl., 
39 m. S.W. ot Glasgow, p 8.035. 

Steyer, industil. /. on R. Emis. Upper Austrli, nr. 

1 .mz : Inuycle and small arms factories ; p. i8,iTa 

Steynadorp, /. in Transvaal Col. Brit. S. Africa; cap. 
Kminttie goldfield. 

Stillwater, /. on bi. Croix R., Washington co., Minne- 
Sdt.i, U.S A. : large timber and river trade; p. 13,500. 

Stilton, vi/. in Hiintingdoiisii., Eng., 6 m. S.W. Peter- 
bornugli ; fiimous for cheese. [Ballantrae. 

Stinchar, A’. A>rsh., Scotl, flows 30 m. to sea at 

Stirling, midland co., Scotl , Ixirdering on F. of Forth ; 
are.! 466 sq. ni., p. 161,003: coabniinmg and agr., 
with textile iii.miifs : cap. Stirling, anc. biitgh, over- 
looking the F'orth : p. 21,900, Near is the Abliey 
Craig, with the Wallace monument, and tlie fainons 
“ links of I'orth " towards Alloa, also the pictuzestiue 
Bridge of Alj^. 

Stocfcbridge, nnet. t. on R. Test. Hants, Eng., p. 875 ; 
albo t. and sninmer resort on the Housatoiiic R., m 
Berks ro , Mass., U.S.A., p. 3 464. 

Stockerau, /. on arm of tlie Danube, Kornenhurg dist., 
L(n\ cr Austria ; large corn mkt. and tuuber trade. 


Stockbolm, c. on is\s. at tVie outlet ot 1 . Maelar, 
Sweden: cap of S . and called the “Queen of the 
Baltic ” tor the beauty of iis surroundings. Royal 
pakice. Houses of Parliament, national museum, old 


>mcisc.in rhurcli with tombs of kings and great 
men of Sweden. Commercial and imliistrl centre, 
with many ac.idrmic instiiutions: n. 350.00a 
Stockport, iiiftg. t. on R. Mersey, Chesii. and Lancs., 

Stmi^’bfidge’^mlustrl. t. nr. Sheffield.^vf.R?\^I?£i 
Stockton, milustrl. t. m San Jo<tquin co., California, 
L'.S A , p. 21 ac3. 

StCM.kton-on-Tees, spt. and mkt. t, Durham, Eng. ; 
gnat iron bndge Loiinects the town with Thomr.by 
and South Stockton across the R. (included in the 
p.trly. bor); p. 52,158. Inipt. troii and steel indus- 
tries and I'lrgo shipping trade. 

Stoke-upon-Trent, ccmiity bor. (including Hanley, 
Stoke iii>on-’i rent, r'cnton, Loiigtun. and Stoke 
Kur.ii), Staffordsh., Eng. ; art china and {xittery ; 

S^ok^'lfewington, Mst. of Hackn^ bor., N.E. 

London, p. 50,683. (Eng., p. 1,946. 

Stokesley, mkt. /. 9 m S.H. Stockton. N.K. York^ 
Stolberg, A nr. Aachen. Rhenish Pruss. ; on old 
Huguenot t. with flourishing iron, brass, and glass 
manufs. t p. Z3,i2a (p. 

Stone, mkt. A Staffs, Fng. on K. Trent, nr. Stoke, 
Stonenam, A in Middlesex co., Mas.s., U.S«A. ; boot 
ami shoe factones : p. 6,353. [Si o 1 , p. 4,266. 

Stonehaven^r/A, wat. pi. and fishing A Kincardinesh., 
Ston* benge, prehistoric group of monumental stoaei 
on S ilislTury Plain, Wilts, Eng. 

Stonehouse, A within die linuis of Devonpoxt, Eng., 
and fonning with Plymouth “ the Three Towns ' . 
separate p. of Stondibuse x6,x3a 
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Stoaln^n, t. or New London co., Connecticut, 
U.S.A.. on Lons I$l. Sound ; inanuf., i>. 9,1x3. 

Stonyhurst, Roman Catholic colleso and estab. nr. 
Clltheroe, N.E. Lancash., Ens* 

Stony Point, A on a rocky proinonty. of R. Hudson, 
Rockland co.. New York. U.S. A. ; prominent in the 
Revolution.nry war, p. 4.15(1. LEheTm P* 9t0a4. 

Stony Stratford, inkt. t, on R. Ouse, nr. Buckingham. 

Stomowav, spt. on Isle of Lewis, Ross*sh., Scotl. ; 
herrins fisny. and stuatner stn., p. 3.806. [p. S;3i6. 

Stoushton, tiulustrl. A nr. Boston, Mass., U.S. A., 

Stour, R. Suifulk and Essex, Eng-., flovrs 43 m. to sen 
at Ilarwich ; also R. of Somerset, Dorset, and Hants ; 
tnb. (55 m.) of R. Avon ; also R. of Kent, flows 40 m. 
past Canterbury to Pcewell Bay; also R. of 
worcestersh. and Staflfs, trih. (ao in.) of R. Severn. 

Stouibridfipe, a on R. Stour. Wurcestersh., Eng. ; glass 
and fira-brick manuf., p. 17,316. 

Stourport, inkt. A Worcester^, Eng., at conflu. of R.'s 
Stour and Severn, p. 4.^. 

Stowmarket, A on R. Cipping, Suffolk, Eng.: gun- 
cotton factory, com tr.. p. 4>93(i. 

Stow-on^he-wold, mkt. t. on the Fosse W.iy, 
Gloucestersh., Eng., p. x,3oi. [by 6 in. 

Stradbroke, lal., E. 01 Mureton B., Queensland, 33m. 

Straits Settlements, Brit. col. on and about Strait of 
Malacca ; distinct troin the Federated M.'il.iy Smtes 
Protectorate: consists of Siugapore. Penang. Fro\ince 
Wellesley, Diiiduigs, and Malacca ; total area 1.600 
sq. m.. p. 714,000 ; cap. Sinj^ipore 

Strakonlu, A nr. Klattau, Bohemia ; textile Industries 
(especially manuf. of red Turkish fez), p 5,614 

Straisund. ft. xpt. of Pomerania, Pmss.. on tlie Streta- 
sund strait setiarating Kiigen isl. from mainland ; has 
gd. grain tr. and various iiiamifs.,p. 33,500 : also govt, 
disc W. Pomerania: area 1.548 s^. 111.. p 310.328. 

Strangfbrd Loch, sea ami. co. Down, ireld., 18 m. 
long, 6 m. at entrance. 

Stranraer, but^h Loch Ryan, Wigtownsh.. Scotl ; 
croaiuerics and unult. factories, p. 6,43a. 

Strasaburar, fort e. Alsace-Lorraine. Gcrmy., on R. Ill ; 

' captureatrom French x8;o ; fine cathedl., university, 
garrisem of 15,000 men. imperial imlace, many hand- 
some new public bdgs.. extensive tr., exports hops, 
sausages famous pies, beer, etc., 183,140. 

Stratfora, dist. of E. London, Eng., in tior. of West 
Ham, Essex co. ; industrl., p. 50,738: alsor. on Avon 
R., Perth co., Ontano, Can., Ji. 15,084: also A on 
Housatonic R., Fairfield co., Connecticut, U.S.A., 

S&ffbrF^n'Avon, A in Warwicksh., Eng. : birthplace 
cf Shakespeare, memorial theatre, library, etc., 
p. 8.539. 

Strathaibyn, A nr. Adelaide, S. Australia, p. x.oia. 

Strathaven, A nr, Hamilton, l^narkbh., Scot!., p. 3,915. 

Strathbungo, S. subn. (f/r/ (ilasgow, Scotl., p 5,240. 

Strathflelcraaye, /ar co's Berks and Hants, Eng., con- 
tains scat or the Duke of Wcllin^on, presented by 
the n'ltion to the great duke for services m the 
Peninsular War : also n-nme of a township m Victoria, 
on Emu creek, loS 111. N.W. Melbourne. 

Strathmore, gt. valley of Scotl., stretchg. from Dum- 
baitonsh. to sea at Stoneh.iven, Kincardiiiesh. 

Strathpeffer, ymtA pi. (mini, simiigs) in Highland 
valley Ross and Cromarty, nr. nmgwall. 

Strathspey, valley of the Spey, N. Scot!., 70 m. long. 

Straubing, a nr. Ratisbon and the Danube, Havana ; 
industrl. ; p. 18,084. 

Streatham, residtl. par. in bor. of Wandsworth, 
Surrey, S.W. London, Eng. ; p. 34,612. 

Streator, e. on VennilUon R.. I..a'MiH3 co., Illinois, 
V S. A. : in coal and brick -clay regn. : p. 16,050. 

Street, e. nr. Glastonbury, Somerset, Eng. ; p. 4.935, 

Strehlen, industrl. A on K. Olilau. Prussiu Silesia : p. 
9, 124. [(See also New Streliu.) 

Strelitz, Gross, A nr. Oppeln. Prussn. Silesia ; p. 4,360. 

Stretford, industrl A S.E. Lancash., Eng., sub. to 
Manchester on S. W. ; p. 43.496. [13,016. 

Strlegau, mflg. A nr. Breslau, Prussia Silesia; p. 

StromboU, one of Lipnri Isis., off N. cst., Sicily ; p. 
1.300 ; noted for active volcano, alt. 3.038 ft. 

Stromness, mkt. A and port of Mainkmd, Orkney 
Isis., 13 in. W. Kirkwall ; p. x.6^. 

StrtmOf chf. isl. of Faroe gip. fy.v.). 


Stroud, mkt. A nr. Gloucester, Eng., on R. Frome; 

umbrella and walking-stick iiuinuf. ; p. 8,772, 

Stry, R. of Gahcia, Austria, trib. (110 m.) of R. 
Dniester ; also fort. A on same nr. Loiiibeig : tanning 
and match-making ; p. 96,214. [3,501. 

Studiey, par. on R. Arrow, Warwicksh., Eng. ; p. 
Stuhlweisscnburg, A nr. Pesth, Hungary; manuf:: 
n. 31,824. Has cathdl., former pi. of coronatn. of 
Kiniis of Hungary. [also c. on same; p 3,364. 

Sturgeon BaiV.arm of Green Bay, Wiiic-onsin, IT.s a.; 
Sturminater Newton, mkt. A on R. Stour, N. Dorset, 
Eng. : p, 1,874. 

Stuttgart, r. nr. bank of R. Neckar, cnp. of Wiirtem- 
lierg. beautifully situated amid vine-clad hills ; royal 
p.daces and library, art imiseuiii. etc., lit. and 
educntnl. centre; iiiano and furniture making, 
cotton weaving, publishg., and paper inductries; p. 
985,340. [Minsk, tnb. (250 ni ) of K Tripet. 

Styr. R. Galicia, and the Kussn pruvs Volhynia and 
S^ria, (nram/tCMif of CLslcithan div , Austria-Hungary ; 
area 8.6yo sq. m.; nitns. but well-cultiv.ited, produeg. 
corn, wine, and fruit; stock-rearing. pouUiy and 
bee-keeping industries; also various iiianufs. ; p. 

I. 590,540. Can. Gratz. [Haiie Tauern. 

Sty nan Alps, that itortn. of the mtn. ^’stcin E. of the 
Suakin, spi. of Nubia, on Red Sen : Egyptian; occu- 

pi(*d by Brit troops during Mahdist revolt in 1884 
and later : grt. tr. in cotton, gums, senna, etc. ; also 
port of embarkatn. fur Moslem pilgrims to Jedda, 
eu rotite for Mecca : p. 12.340. 

Su-^bow-Fu, A on t.ake of Imper'al canal, prov. 
Kiang-Su, Clifaia; gt. commercial and industrl 
centre ; same as Soodiow [</.v.). 

SuezAwa, A in Buckowina, Austria, on the Roumanian 
frontier; former res. of Moldaviai. princes; fancy 
leather industric*:; p. 11.S15. 

Sudan.— (See Soudaji.) [p. 7.z4s- 

Sudbury, bor. on R. btoiir, SuTolk and Essex, Eng. ; 
Sudetic Mtns. separatg. Bolicima and hloravla 
from Sileua ; highest peak. Altvatcr, 4.880 ft. 

Sudja, dist A ^vt. Kursk, Russ.; potteries and 
tanneries ; p. 13,465. 

Sueca, A on K. Yucar, prov. Valencia, Spain ; gd tr. 

ill truit and agr. produce ; p. 14,462. 

Suez, spt. of Egypt, at hd of G. of Suez (arm of Red 
S.) and S. entce. of Suez Canal, which crosses the 
Isthmus of S. to the Mediterranean at Port Said 
(99 m. long) : the anc. Arsinoe . Suez has appropriate 
quays antlharliours, and a p. of 30,546. 

Sufeid Koh, mlu. range Afghanistan, S. of the Kabul 
vail, and ilic Hindu Kush, lijghest summit, 14.300 ft. 
Suffolk, most H. maritime Eiig., bounded i»y Essex, 
Norfolk, Cambridge, and the N. Sea, area 1,475 
sq. m.. agr., fisheries, and manuf., p. 394,080 ; co. A 
Ipswich \q.v.). 

Sugar Notch, bor. Penn., U.S. A., t on Susquehanna 
R., nr. Wilkes Barre, Luzerne co.. p. 4*i4t>' 

Suiil, A nr. Erfurt, Prussn Saxony, industrl, p. 13,106. 
Suidun, A Kuija prov., China, walled and armed with 
steel ordnance, mil A with arsenal and res. of 
govemor-gcnl, p. 30,816. 

Suir, R. Munster urov., Ireld., flows 85 m. to the 
Barrow, W.iterfora Harbr. IBassnrah, p, 11.346. 
Suk-el-Snuyuktx, A 011 R. Euphrates, Turkey. W. of 
Sukbum-Kale, pt. on E. cst. Black S., Kiit.iis prov., 
Caucasi.!, Russ., formerly the seat of anc. Dioskuria, 
and of a later Turkish fortress, gd. tr. in maize, 
p 8,46a • [India, opp. Rohri, gd local tr., n. 33,584. 
Sukkur, A on R. Indus, Shikarpur dist., Sliul, Bomray, 
Sulaiman Mtns., range boundg. the Pumab and 
Afghanistan, highest peak, Takht-i-SuUiinan, 

II, 395 

Sulelmanieh, A in Mosul vilayet. Asiatic Turkey, nr. 
Persian frontier, sometimes called the cap. of S. 
Kurdistan, active tr., p. 11.46a 
Sullna, A in Rouinania, at mth. of Sulina branch of R. 

Danulie, consid. grain tr., p. 5,813. [p. 4,368. 

Sulphur Springs, A Texas, U.S A., fn Hopkins ca, 
Sultanpur, lArA Fyzabad, Oudh, Brit. India, area 
1,710 5(1. m., p. i,xox,45o; cap. S., c. on R. Gumtl, 
80 m. S.E. of Lucknow, formerly a mil cantomnt, 

s£iu^^ Sooloo INs., arch, betwn. Borneo and the 
Philippine Isis., grp. long notorious as a huint of 
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Malay pirates, total area 9jo sq. m.. p. 75.000; 
acquired by the United States. 1898. 

Sumatra, isl. of the Malay arch., sep. from Java by 
Strait of Sunda. under Dutch Influeitce. area x6i,6xa 
sq. ni.. p. 3.000,000; coffee, sufirar, rice, pepper, 
mtnous.. with mini, wealth (gold and tin). 

Sumbawa, one of the Little Sunda tsls. in the E. 
India arcli., E. of Loinlmk, area (with neighbouring 
isls.). 5,340 sq. in., intnous. (witli volcano Tombora). 
belongs to Dutch confederated sts. in the “ Govern- 
ment of Celelies and its dependencies," p. 150,000. 

Sumburg'h Head, S. extrem. Slietland. 

Summerslde, cap. Prince co., Prmce Edward Isl., (Xi 
Bedeqiie Bay, p. 3,011. 

Summerville, t. Suutli Carolina, U.S.A., in Berkeley 
co.. iir Charleston, p. 5,430. 

Summit, c. Union co., New Jersey, U.S.A., p. 5,786. 

Sumter, c. S. Carolina, U.S.A.. cap. S. co., tr. centre 
for agr. regn., p. 6,895. LUkraine, p. a8,io6. 

Sumy, t. in Kharkov govt., Russ , tr. centre for the 

Sunart, Loch, sea arm. (19I ni. long), N. of Mull, on 
Argyll cst., w. Scotl. 

Sunbiiry, mkt. t. Middlesex, Eng., on R. Tliamcs, 
p. 4 .^: niso bor. Penn., U.S.A., on Sasquelianiu 

K. , riy. wkslips., p. 10.240. Jp. 5,284. 

SuncooK, t. Mow Hampshire, U.S. A., on R. Mernmac, 

Sunda Isis., Malay arch, compri^. Java, Sumatra. 

and the other isls. of the same cliaiii as far as Timor. 

Suoda Strait, betwn. Java and Sumatra, 13 m. wide, 
contains the volcanic isl. of Krakatoa (y.v.). 

Sundartwns, The, tract of forest and swamp fringing 
the Gaugetic delta, Bnt. India, 16501. long. 81 111. wide, 
Tcachg.troni the luth. of the R. Hooghli to that of the 
R. M^hna. The Jungle abounds witli tigers and 
otiier wild beasts. Yields fine timber, clifly. the 
liard sundii wood. 

Sunday (or Raoul) Isl . one of the Kcrmadec (0 v.) 
grp. m Pacific, N. of New Zealand, annexed hy Bnt. 
x886l (into Aigoa B. N. of Port Ehzabetli. 

Sunday R., Cape Col., Bnt. S. Africa, flows (aoo 111.) 

Sunderland, s^i. at nioutli of R. Wear, co. Durliam, 
Eng., ft sliipbldg. and c0.1l export centre, p. of par. 
(inaudg. Monkwearniouth) and parts of Bisliopwear- 
inoutli) 151,162 Fine harbour, piers and docks. 

Sunderland, North, fi^dig. vii, nr. Bclford. North- 
umherlano, Eng. 

Sundsvall, spt. Vestnorrland co., Sweden, on a wide 
bay of the Baltic nr. Hemdsand, timber and wood- 
pulp industries, p. 15.084. 

Sungari, R. Mancliuria, trib. (including the Nonni, 
over 1,000 111. long) of R Amur. 

Sungei-Ujong, nat. st. Malay Penin., attached (since 
1876) to the Brit, protectorate of the Straits Settlr- 
meiits, p. 31,120. [8,45(X 

Sungora, t. on C. of Siam, Lower .Siam, nr. Ligur, p. 

Sunningdale and Sunninghlll, vilLt, of Berlcs, Eiig.. 
nr. Staines and the R Tliamcs, resident). 

Sunny Comer, miiiuig t. N.S.W., 134 iiu W. Sydney, 
p. (dist.) 2.425. I i,4ou tt, 

Suntel, grp. of mrirv. ;n Gcnny., S W. of Ilanoier, ,ilt. 

Suonada, mid. sea J.in.iii ('.cii^’-ih 24V) in.) separating 
Hondo isl. from Kiu-Siii and Shikoku. 

Superior, c. Douglas co., Wisconsin, II. S A , at head of 

L. Superior, gt. tr. ui grail , timber and coal, ji 

Superior, L., largest sheet of fivsh water in the world, 
lying betwn. Bnt. N. America and the U.S.A., one of 
the chn. of great lakes 111 the St. Lawrence sysicin. 
area -^.ono sq. in., outlet to L. Huron by the St. 
Mary\ R., receives the watcrii of the St. Louts, 
Pigeon and Nipigon. l(4oo in.) of R. Volga. 

Sura, R» of Kiiss., ^vs. Siinbirsk and i^ciiza, tnb. 

Surat, dtsf. Gujarat div., Bomliay, India, area 1,662 sq. 
m., p. 636, eoa Cap. Surat c.. on R. Tapti, cotton 
]nanur.,bilk brocade and embdy.. p. (with mil. canton- 
mt.) zao,ooob Many wealthy Parsce mcrchts. The 
Surat Agwey consists of 3 native sts.. Dharainpur, 
Sachin, and Baroda, area 1,051 sq. in., \i. (decreasg.) 
161.000. [Kin;nton, p. 17.713. 

SurUton, t. (residtl) Surrey, Eng., 011 K. 'rliaincs, nr. 

Surinam, R. Dutch Guiana, flows 300 in. to sea nr. 
Paramaribo. The Dutch col. of Surinam, of whicli 
Paramaribo is cap., has an area of 46,060 sq. ui., and 
produces cocoa and sugar ; p. 86,00a 


Surrey, S. co. of Eng. below the R. Thames, and 
coniprisg. in Its N. part the London liors. Wands- 
worth. Battersea. Clapliam. Lambeth, Newington, 
Southwark, and Camberwell, besides the bors. of 
Croydon, Keigate, Kmgston-on-Tluimes, and Guild- 
fora (the CO. t.), area 758 $q. m., p. (of the adin. 
CO. and co. boroughs in 1911) 675.985 ; of regn. div., 
91Q.977. 

Suruga^ cst. /. Japan, 90 m. S.W. Toklo ; large tr. and 
impt. industries ; p. 35,00a 

Sus, prov. S. Morocco, formerly an indpt. country ; 
very mtnous.; also R. of the prov. flowing (130 m.) 
W. to the Atlantic nr. Agadir (once the Portuguese 
Santa Cruz). 

Susa, Tunis on G. of Hamaina;jp. 6,240: also t. 
in Piedmont, Italy, on the Dora Kijiaiu, nr. the 
French frontier ; clif. t. of the Cottian Alps ; cathedl. ; 
p. (commune) 4.418; also ruined a on R. Kerklia, 
Persia ; the Shus^ian of Scripture. 

SuspensioQ Bridge 'or Niagara City), port of entry. 
New York, U.S. A., former t. 3 in. below the fall, and 
now included in township Niagara Falls. 
Susquehanna R., New York, Peunsylvnnia find Mary- 
Utid, U.S.A., flows 423 m. past Harrisburg te 
Chesapeake B. at Havre de Gras ; also bor., Penn., 
on S. K.. p. 4,810. 

Sussex, maritiine co. 5 .E. Eng., adjng. Surrey. Kent, 
and Hants, and waslied by Eng. Chan. ; trav. E. to 
W. by the S. Downs ; area, 1,4^ sq. m., p. (1901 cen- 
sus, of the anc. co ) 663.416; agr., hops, fruit, with 
coast industries, and niatiuf. ; co. t. Chichester (g.v.). 
Sutera, t. nr. Caltoniseti.i, Sicily, p. 4,810. 
Sutherland, N. co. Scotland, N.W. Moray Firth, 
washed by Atlantic and N. Sea; area 2,102 sq. m., 
grazing and forest land, most siiarscly pop. in Scotl. ; 
p. 30,180; ititiious. with many lochs; co t. lionioch. 
Sutlqj, R. of the Pumab, India, rises m the Himalayas 
nr. Matvisarowar L., Tibet, at an alt. of 15.300 it. 
and flows S.W. (abt. x.ooo m.) to the Indus. 

Sutna, t. (with Bnt. mil cantoumt.) in nat. st. Rewa, 
India, no m from Allahabad, p. 5,515 
Sutton, par. and wl. nr. Croydon, Surrey, Eng. ; 

mdustrl. and resident!. ; p. 21,275. Tp. s.xsA 

Sutton Badge, on K Non, Lines, Eng., nr. Wisbech, 
Sutton-Colofteid, mkt. and industrl / Warwickdi., 
Eng , nr. Birmingham, p. 20,132 (Hmr., p. 21.707. 
Sutton-in-Asbfield, mfig. t, nr. Nutts. 

SuvaUci, gov/L Russn. Poland, on Pmssii. border ; area 
4,846 sq. m.. agr. and industrl ; ;>. yw.ooo. mainly 
peasantry ; C.ip. S., t. 75 ni. N W Grodno, n 28,500: 
trade 111 timber, cloth in.iiiuf. [350 m toG of Mexico. 
Suwannee R., Florida .niid Georgia, U.S A., flows 
Suxdal, e. in govt. Vladimir, Russ., on Kainenka R., 
seat of an old principality united with Moscow in 
14 th century, p. 7,124. ric.nas 

Suxzara, f. nr Nfaiitua, Lombardy, Italy, p. (com.) 
Svart Elf, R. Sweden, flows loo m. to L. SLigcra. 
Svea, niidclle terr. Sweden, region of lakes and Lsla ; 
area 33,589 sq. m , p. over z, 500,00a Embraces co.’s 
Stockholm, Upsala, Soderinanland, Vcrmland, Ore- 
bro, Kopikirberg. and Oestniaunland. (boO sep^ 
entries.) 

Sveaborg, fort. t. Finland, in Helkingfors harbr. 
Svendborg, spf. S. cst. Funen, Denmark; manuf., 
earthenware and tobacco, exports, butter, etc., p. 
13.026 [industrl., p. is, <^5. 

Svenigorodka, t. nr. Borgiislav, Kie.T govt.. Russ. : 
Sviatm, C. Iidld. on Arctic cst., Russ , nr. entce. 

White S. [L. Onega and L. Ladoga. 

Svlr, R. Olonetz govt., Russ. (125 in.) flowing between 
Swabia, former ilucliy of Germy. on the Rhine, now 
absorlK^ by Baden, Bavaria, and WUrteinberg. 
Swabian Alps, nitns. of Wbrtcmberg, inchidg. the 
Swabian Jura, range betwn. valleys of Neckar and 
Danube. 

Swabia and Neuburg, govemmentl. dist. Bavaria, N. 
ol the Tyrol and Lake Constance, area 3,788 sq. in., 
f> (^5,000; ,';ap. Augsburg. [on-Trent, p. 18,676. 
Swauincote, industrl. t. Derbysh., Fng., nr. Burton- 
Swaffham, mkt. t, Norfolk, Eng., nr. King's Lynn. p. 

Sw% R. N. R. Yorks, Eng., trib. (60 m.) of R, Ure ; 
also name of chan, bett^ Isle of Sheppey and 
Kentish mainld., Eng.. z6 ni. long. 
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Swunpacott, cs/. vil. nr. Boston, Mass., U.S.A., p. 
4i844> 

Swan, W. Australia, flows to Indn. Oc. nr. Perth. 

Swanaire, mkt. /. and on Isle of Purbeck, 

Uor&et, Eng., stone quarries, p. 4.689. 

Swansea, jr//. ou Swansea B., Gl.iniorfjransh., Wales ; 
pniic. St. of Brit, copper tr. and tm>[)late manuf. ; 
also many other industries connected witli coal, iron, 
etc.; laqjre export; p.. S. bur., 05.000; S. co. bor.. 
Tt4,^3; ^ of parly, boros, (winch includes 
Neath, Aberavuii, Loughor, Kunfig, and part of 
Swansea), 68,315. tO.S.A., p. 3,968. 

Swanton, industrL /. nr. L. ChaiiuiUni, Vermont, 

Swatj rexioM of CentL Asia, W. of the Upper Indus, 
N.L. of Peshawur. on the N.W. frontier of India, 
peopled by the Yuzufzai race, luirdy and daring 
iiiountauieers of Afghan descent. 

Swatow, treaty /or/, Kwantuiig prov., China, on 
R. Han, great inland and export tr. ; exports, sugar 
and tea ; p. 30.000. 

Swaziland, iiitns. co, Brit. S. Afiica, on S.H. of 
Transvaal Colony, between Drakensberg and 
Lol>ojni>o mnges ; area alxnit 3,ux> sq. ui., p. (cst.) 
Ho,oao. Passed under Bnt. rule in 1900. 

Swi^eu, country of N. Europe ftirniing F. (and larger) 
part ScandinaMaii Pemns ; .ana 172,875 sq. m., p. 
5,250,000. Mtns. W., but otherwise (bit and cut up 
by'K.’sand many L.'s, while one-fourth of tlie laud is 
forest. Great timber exixirt, nnner.'d and inflg. 
industries, active agr. aiuldairyim;. Cap. Stockholm. 

Swedesborouzh, /. on tlie Raccoon R., Salem co.. 
N. Jersey, U.S.A., p. 3,944- 

Sweetwater R., Wyoming, U.S.A., flows 175 m. H. to 
the N. Fork of the Platte R. 

Swellendam, afiv. Cape Colony, Brit. S. Africa, on 
coast: area a.954 sci. m., p. i4,cx)o. Cap S., t. on 
Hrecde R. (one of the nUtest Dutch settlements m 
h.A.). 140111. L. of Choc Town, p. 3,5001 

Swilly, Lough, arm of the Atkuiuc (25 in. long) coast 
of Donegal, Ireland. 

Swindon, inkt. f. Wilts, Eng., nr. Marlborough ; gt. 
rly. wks , p. 50,771. 

Swmeford, r. on 1 <. Moyc, co Mayo. Ireland, p. 1,650 

Swinemunde, fort. s/t. Pomerania, Pruss., on Isl. of 
Usedum, on the Baltic; tlie outport of Siottiu (f'.t/.) ; 
shipping industries and large tr. ; p. 11,246. 

Swineshead, /. nr. Boston, Lincolnsh., Eng., p. 1,646. 

Swinton, induscrl. r. nr. Manchester, Lancs, Hug , 
y. 30,759: also colliery 4 . nr. ShcflieUl, W.R. Yorks, 

Svritzer^i?, AV/«A Centl. Europe, area 15,990 sq, ni., 
mainly mtnous., forcst-ciad, with glaciers and 
hJiowy suminiLs. Many Ls., largest Ouiicva 
II. 3,750,000. Industries, pastoral and inftg. (em- 
broidery, clock and watch uukiiig, silk spinning). 
Lap. Bern (^.v.). [13,914 

Syambazar, /. in Hooghli dist., Bengal, India, p. 

Sycamore, c. Illinois, U..S.A., in Dekalb co., p. 4,162. 

Sydenham, S.h. subn. (fts/. London, Eng , in Lcwis- 
lium bor. (residtl., contains Crvst.1l Palace), p. 8,146 ; 
also bor. New Zealand, adjoining Christchurcli, 
p. 11,84b. 

Sydney, r. cap. N.S.W., prlndp., spt. Australia, on 
shore of Port Jackson B. ; many beautiful bldgs, and 
parks, stretchg. S. to Botany B. Has uiiiver.sity and 
Large coiiiniercL and active iiiclustries ; p. (with subs.) 
over 725,400. [Scotia, p. xo,6o8 : non and steel works. 

Sydney, or S. Sydney, Cape Breton LsL, Nova 

Sydn^ Mines, 4//. on N. shore of S. Harbour, Nova 
Scotia, p. 4,er6. 

Sylhet, j£s/. Surma Valley div., Assam, s^pdia ; area 
5,414 sq. m. ; tea-gardens in the soutlieni hills ; p. 
(incrcasg.) 2.250,000 ; cap. S., i. on K. Surma; mat. 
uiaiiuf., ivory and sliell-carviiig ; p, 14,000. 

Symi, HU. Turkish it/, nr. Rhodes, ofl' W. cst. Asia 
Minor, the nnc. Syme. 

Syra, ts£. of the Cyclades, in the Aegean S. (Greek). 
1 1 m. long ; rocky ; p. 17,950. Cap. S, (or Herniou- 
iiolis), port of call for vessels plying betwn. the 
Black S. and Coii-stantuiople. 

Syracuse, /rov. S.E. Sicily; area 1,449 sq. m. ; 
p. ^,nno; cap. S., c. on isL of Ortys^i, off E. cst. ; 
cathedl.; exports olive oil. oranges, lemons, locust 
beans, almonds, wine, etc.; p. 34,1x6; also c. uu 


Onondaga Lake, O. co.. New York, U.S.A. ; p. 

Sy^i^aiya, or Sir Daria, Russ. Turkestan; In 
Vidiey of S. D. or Jaxaitcs K. (^.1/.) ; area x 65 , 99 <^ 
sq. III., !>. 1,200.000. Cap. Tashkend. 

Syria, vilayet Asiatic 'iurkey, .stretching along E. 
shore of the Mediterranean and E. to the R. 
Euphrates. The prov., officially, excludes Palestine 
and Lebanon; area 146,000 sq. m. ; p. 2,000,000. Cap. 
Damascus ; spt. Bey rout. 

Syaton, par. nr. Leicester, Eng., p. 9,854. [p. 32,1 1& 

Syzran, t. in Simbirsk govt., Kuss. ; leather manuf. ; 

Szabadka, free town of Hungary', 106 m, from Buda- 
puslh : p. 92.01X). [industrl. ; p. 24.154. 

Szarvas, /. on the Kdros, Hungary, nr. Csongrad; 

Szathmar-Nemeth, t. (niftg.) on R. Szamos, nr. 
Dtibccziu, Hung.iry ; p. 34.893. 

Szawli, t. in Kovno govt., Russ. ; distilleries and 
tolMteco factories; p. 22.118. 

Szechuen.— (bee Sechuen.) 

Szegedin, i on K. Tliciss, Hungary, too m S.E. of 
Dudapi'slli ; great conimercl. and industrl. centre, 
with many tine bldgs, and import, educational 
institns. t p. 1 18,329. 

Szekesfcherv.tr, old t. co. Pejdr, Hungary; horse- 
breeding and trade ; p, 36.525. 

Szekzirdi t. nr. K Lyanube. co. Polna, Hungary ; silk, 
Iriiits, and famous red wmc ; p. 14.000. 

Szerencs, inkt. t. Zempldn co., Hungary, nr. the 
Tokaj lulls ; large .sugar refinery ; p. 5.564 

Sziget, cap. CO. Mamuiros. Hungary, on R. Iza; in 
s;iU-nimuig dist. ; p. 21,376. [p. 28,7781 

Szblnok, t on R. Theiss, nr. Pcsth, Hungary ; inaiiuf. ; 

Szombathely, e, in Vasvarro., Hungary, nr. Pressbuig ; 
railw'ay and industrl. centre ; p. ^1,947. 

Sztanicsics, mftg. /. nr. Zombor, Hungary, p. 8,492. 


T 


Taal, t. in Luzon, Philippine Isis. ; beautifully situate 
III fertile agi. dist, ; devast.itcd by fire 1800 33,500. 

Taaslnge, or Thorsenge, isl, Denmark, S. of Amen, 
9 111. long, p. 4,(185. fTiberia<i, p. 5,20a 

Tobanyeh, A on. L. Til>eria.s, Palestine, the aiiu 
Tabasco, maritime jA Mexico, on G. of M., adjoining 
Guatemala, area 10,075 sq. in. ; cacao, sugar-cane, 
tobacco, rubber, pepper, maize, and hard-wouds; 
p. 190.000. C.ap. San Juan Bautista. 

Table Bay, inlet of Atlantic, cst. of Cape Col., BriL 
S. Africa ; 011 it is Cape *1 own. 

Table Mountain, Cape Col., Bnt. S. Africa, nr. Cape 
Town, all. 3,600 ft. 

Tabor, A on 11 ill betwn. Jordanteich L. and K. I^usch- 
nltz, Bolieima, Austria; on site of aiic Hussite fort 
of Kotnuw ; mineral baths, cigar and cloth factories. 


corn tr. ; p. >1.724. 

Tabor, Mt. ( Jebel-el-tur), Palestine, S E. of Nazareth ; 
reputed scene of Chiist'!> 1 raiisfiguratioii ; alt. about 
t.Hou ft. 

Tabriz, oip. prmt. Azerbaijan, Persia ; gt. rommercL 
centre, formerly cl if. emporium for the trade of Persia 
in the west, much of which is now diverted by the 
railway through the Caucasus; citadel and "Blue 
Mosque”; noted fur urdiards and gardens; p. 
200,000. [San CristovA 

Tacbira, s/. on W. frontier Venezuela, p. 78,000 ; cap. 

Tacna, A in Lhih, dcp. Tacna and Anca; industrl; 
p. 26,500. 

Tacoma, spt. on Puget Sound, Pierce co.. Washing- 
ton, U^.S.A. ; called the "City oi Destuiy," large 
timber and grain tr. ; p. 84,000. 

Tacon^ or Taghkanic Mta., ran/re in Vermont and 
Mass., U.S.A.. higliest peaks. 3,873 ft. [16.500. 

Tacunga, A ui tlie Andes, Ecuador, nr. Quito, p. 

Tadcaater, mkt. A on R. Wliarfa, W.R. ^^rks., p. 
6,831. [Aden, N. Africa, p. 5,Z9o. 

Taimra, or Tajrara, French A and port on Gulf of 

Tatoor.— (See Palmyra.) [25 m. long. 

TaT or Tave, H. PcmTiroke and Carmarthen, Woles, 

Tafalla, a on R. Cidacos, prov. Navarre, Spain ; old 
towered walls and citadel, wine, olives, wheat mst. ; 
P^,844. [past Merthyr Tydvll to Cardiff. 

Tafi; if., Glamorgan and Brecon, Wales, flows (40 m.) 
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TaSUt, pfw, Morocco, an casts of the Sahara, E. of 
Allas, chf. t. Abuam. IRuss., p. 6s,ooo. 

Tagaorqffi s/t, on Sea of Azov, Yekatcrbioslavg'ovt., 
Taffavost, sj^. Morocco, prov. Susa, n. 18.530. 
Ta^laran. (. 011 Bohol id., in PhiUi^ine grp., p. 9,845. 
Ta^uayahon, t. prov. Santa Clara, Cuba, p. 15,46^ 
Tagus, A. of Spain and Portugal, flows 540 111. to 
Atlantic at Lisbon. {Sodety lals.) 

Tahiti, princ. tsl of Society grp. (See Otabeita and 
Taimw Penins., N. cst. Siberia, teruiinates with Cape 
i'lieiyuskui. 

Tain, jr//.4on Dornoch Firth, Ross and Cromarty. 

Scod. ; one of the Wick Parly, burghs ; p. 1,509. 
Tai-wan, treaty port, cap. Formosa, on S.W. cst.; 
large tr. ; p. 70,000. 

Tal-yuan, c, on Fucii-ho R., China ; cap. Slian«Si 
imiv. ; industrL and coiiiniercL ; p. 350,00a 
Takaka, r. in New 2 ealuiicl ,68 m. from Nelson, p. 7,860. 
Takamatau, /. ui prov. Sanuki, Japan ; gt. commerce; 
p. 4a,8sa 

Takao, open 4 ar/, bomiosa, S.W. of isl., p. S2.s4a 
Takata, /. in Er.higo prov., Japan, p. 38,436. 
Takhtapul, fort. r. Afghanistan, E. of Baikh, p. 7.84a 
Takt>l-sulaiman, higncst j»A Sulaiman Mnts. 

Taku, JbrTs at inth. of K. Peiho, China, guarding 
entrance to Tientsin and Pekin ; captured by Allies 
in 190a 

Talavera, c. on R. Tagus, nr. Toledo, Spain; fine 
streets and squares; fertile wuie-growg. rust.; Wel- 
lington's virt., 1809; p. 10.64a (hountc, p. 3.i4fl> 
Talbot, /. on Back Oeek, Victoria, lai tn. N.W. Mel- 
Talca, t. in prov. T., Chile; iiiipt. tr. centre; p. 

, open B. on E. side of Liaotung Pen., Man- 
churia; teased to Russ, (with Port Arthur) prior to 
the war with Japan, 1904, in the naval actns. of which 
it figuredprouimently. [Staffs, Eng., p. 5.S16. 

Talke, or Taik-o’-the-Hill, industrl. t. nr. Newcastle, 
Talladega, c Alabama, U.S.A., in gold-niming dist ; 

cotleKe for coloured students ; p. 4,360. 
Tallahassee,!:. Florida, U.S.A., cap. )..eon co.,p. 3,368. 
TaJlahatcbee, B. Mississippi, U.S.A., flows (240 m.) S. 

to k. YaUbuslia [(350 tn.) R. Coo^. 

Tkllapoosa, A. Georgia and Alab.'ima, U.S.A.,trib. 
Tanuuiieb, vi/. nr. Siiakiis, Soudan ; battle between 
Malidists and British, 1884. (and coal tr. ; p. 7,300. 
Tamaqua, dor. Schuylkill co., Penn., U.S.A. ; mimng 
Tajnar, A. Devon aim Cornwall, Eng., flows 45 m. to 
Plymouth. 

Tamatave, chf. Madagascar, on E. cst., p. 8.346. 
Tainaulipaa, Mexican st. on G. of Mexico, S. of Texas ; 
area 32,585 sq. in. : gt. mini. <ind agr. wealth; p. 
315,500 ( cap. Ciudad Victona. 

Tambov, Caiitri. Russ., S.E.of Tulaand Ryazan, 
area ^710 sq. ni ; agr. and stock-raisg. ; p. 3,000,000 ; 
cap. T., t. on Tsna R. ; gt. grain tr. and cattle mart ; 

Tmmae, r. on R. Scheldt, Belgium, nr Ghent; lace- 
making, cotton and woollen manuf. ; p. ia,5ia 
Tainmerfors, t. in Finland, 011 rapids betwn. Lakes 
Pyha-Jarvi and Nasi-Jarvi ; many textile factories and 
paper mills ; p. 33,180. 

Tampa Bay, W. af. Florida, U.S.A. (40 in. long); 
also t. on same, popular winter rest., with cig.ir 
factories ; p. 37.782. [st to G. of Mexico. 

Tampico, A. Mexico (suo in.) flows ilirougli Vem Cruz 
Tamsui, fort, treaty //. N.W. isl, of Formos<i; p. 

95, (xv). Boiiik.ii(ltHl by the French in 1884. 
Tamworth, dor. Warwick and Staffs, Eng., on R. 
Tame; auc. castle; p. 7,738; also t. on Peel R., 
Now S.W. ; p. 6.215. 

Tana Elf.. A. of Norway (180 in ). most N.k. of 
E^iirope, flows to Tana Fiord, an uilet of Arctic Oc., 
40 in. long, 

Tanaro, A. N. Italy, trih (125 ni ) of R. Po 
Tanauan, r. un I uzonlsl., PluUppine grp. ; p. 14,344; 
also smir. L on I .ey tc IsL. same grp. ; 10,014 ; both 
industrl. (p. 17,056. 

Tanda, f. nr. Gogra R., Faizabad div., Oudh, India ; 
Tanderagee, inkt. f. nr. N>wry, co. Annagh, Iretnd. ; 

p. 1,614. [7^ ni. wide), well cultivated, 

Tanega-ahima, wA *>. of Kiu-sin, Japan (36^ m. long, 
Tanganyika, gt. dritr. H. Centrl. Afr., 400 m. long, 
grttist, width 45 in. ; area abt. izjoo sq. m. ; 3^800 ». 
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above sea ; dhcnvd. by Burton and Speke in tBeB, and 
iley, a ■ ‘ 


since explored by Livingstone, Stanfey. and otiieis. 

Tangermunde, t. on the Elbe. Pnissn. Saxony, nr. 
Mad^eburg ; castle former res. Margraves of *Brau- 
denburg; sugar manuf., hrewg.. corn tr. ; p. 1 

Tanker, s//. Morocco, on Strait of Gibraltar; 

to Eng. in 1662 when Catherine eff Bragaiiza married 
Charles II., but abandoned to tlie Moors 33 yrs. 
later; sm. tr. ; p, 45,000 (one-half Jews and 
Europeans). 

Tando'^f ^ S. Kamatic, Madras, India; a 
Mahratta SL wk. came under Brit, rule at beginxilng 
^h cent ; area 3.709 sq. in. : grows rice ; p. 3,400,000. 
Cap. T., c. on K. Cauvery, uiiiniport. Bralunan 
centre, with gt. DtavkiMn pagoda and Bull shrine; 


e. on Nile delta. Lower E^pt, nr. Cairo ; 
noted for fairs and Moslem rriigious festivals, 
attended sometimes by 3 oo,ouo uilgmusand traders; 
res. p. 35,000. Has mosque and Khedivial palace. 
Tantalam, tsL in Gulf of Siam, on £. cst. Malay 
Penins. ; 40 m. long. 


Tanundn, t. in S. Australia, in wine divt. ; p. 3,16a 
Tappui, B. an expansn. of Hudson R., N. of New 
York, 13 


. A. an expansn. of Hudson ] 
r ork, 13 m. lung. 

TMti, A. westn. India; flows 450 m. to Gulf of 
Cambay at Surat from BetuI dist , Ceiitl. Provs. 

Taquari, A. Brazil, Matto-Grosso prov., trib. (400 m.,! 
ofR. Paraguay. 

Tara, A. Siberia, trib. (sno m.) of R. Irtish ; also t. m 
Tobolsk govt., Russia, on R. Irtish ; p. 8,916. 

Taradale. t. Victoria, nr. Melbourne, p. (dist.) 3,949, 

Tara Hill, nr. Navan, co. Meath. Iruld., alt. ^ ft., 
famous for mass meetings from anc. times. 

Taral. dist, Kuniaun div . N.W. Provs., India (now 
combined with Naini Tal), area 063 sq. in., mainly 
marshy jungle, p. 210.500. chf. t. Kasipur. 

Taranaki, /roK New Zealand, in N. Isl., area 3,183 
sq. m.. p. 17.634, cap. New Plymouth. 

Tarancon, t, Cuenca prov., Spain, In wine and wheat 
growing plain watered by R. kiauzares; ducal 
palace, p. 5.450- 

Taranto, t. in prov. Terra d'Otranto, Italy, lui G. or 
T., an inlet of the Ionian S. ; maritime arsenal, with 

g :. rotnmercl. and industrl. interests, strong castle, 
nious for its oyster fisheries, p. 58,246. 

Tarapaefi, prot>. N. Clulc (formerly a part of Peru), 
area 19,300 sq. ni., nch in nitrates, p. 101,460, cap. 
Iquique. 

Tarascon, t. in Bouches-du-Rli6ne prov,, France, 
connected by bndges with Beaucairc. on opp. 
bank of K. KiiAne ; old castle, famous fcsuval. p. 
10,024. 

Taraatcha, t. in govt Kiev. Russ., flour mills, p. sa,a86. 
Tarazona, t. in vine-clad mtnous. clist. Saragossa 
prov., Spain, on R. Queiles, Gothic catliedrL cn., p. 
8,500. 

Tarbert, spe. vil. on Loch T. (Loch Fyne), cst. of 
Argyll., Scot, p. 1,846; also naine of sea locks 
(£. and W.) on the Kintvre Penins. and (also E. 
and W.) on coast of Harris IsL, in the Outer 
Hebrides. 

Tarbes, t. on R. Adour, Franco, cap. of Haiites- 
Pyr6n6es prov., catliedrl., paper and flax factories, p. 
aaSio. [industrl., P. 5 “ 


Tarestum, her. on Allegheny R., Penn., O.S.A.: 

Targul Ocna, t. on Trotus K. nr. Jassy, Moldavia, 
Kouinania. salt mines, worked by convicts, p. (with 
penal establ } 8,50a [p. 

Taiifa, r. on Gibraltar st., prov. Cadiz, Spain, fish tr.. 

T^ /. nr. Cmtra, Bolivia, gd. tr., p. 36,416, 
Franciscan convent [S., p. zz,a40 

Tarkhu. r. Darghestan prov., Russia, nr. theCa^naa 

TarUf A. France ; trib. (335 m. ) of k. Garonne ; has 
famous rocky gorge (31 ni. long) in its upper course; 
also name of a prov. of N. France, watered by Tam 
and its tributaries, area 8,233 sq. in.; wheat and 
wine, p. (decbiung) 335.000, cap. Albi, glass makg 

Tarn-et^aronne, tUp. of W. France, area 1.440 sq. m., 
com, wine, and niaiiuts., p. (declining) X94,ooe( cap. 
Moniaiiban. 

TanH^, t. nr. Lemberg, Austrian Gelida ; miUing, 
honey and wax trade ; p 3I146R 
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Tmnow, t on R. Biala, Galicia, Austria ; mftg. centre 
(nritb garrisoit) in ngr- <Ust. ; p. V.aog. 

Taiom, </irr. Persia, N.W. of Kazviii, on borders of 
GlUii: cotton, olive eroves, fruit, extensive aluui 
Tnrporley» n>kt. t. Chesn., Eng., p. 2,604. [mines. 
Tarragona, coast prvu. Spam, on the Mediterranean, 
area 2,451 sq. in. ; vineyards and agr. : p. 340,00a 
Cap. T., furttd. spt. at inth. of Franconi K. ; manuf., 
alcoliol, liqueurs, chocolate, etc. ; p. a&ooo. The 
Roman Tarraco ; sacked by Goths ana Saracens ; 
captured i>y British. 1705. and by the French in x8ix. 
Tarsaaa, L in Barcelona prov.. Spain, in fruit and wine* 
growing dist. ; royal college, thriving industries ; p. 

16. xaa 

Tarrawinqee, /. on Ovens R., Victoria, p. (dist.) 2,1x4. 
Tarrytown, vil. Westchester co.. New York, U.S.A.. 
on Pappan Sea (Hudsun K.) ; burial place of Wash- 
ington Irviiig ; 11. 5,01a 

Tarsus, anc. c. of Asia Minor, nr. Adana, surrounded 
by orange and citron groves ; ruined Roman temple ; 
p. a5,ooa Birthplace of the Apostle PauL 
Tartary, or Tatary, mgiou of Central Asia, now 
divided into Chinese or (E.) Turkestu and W. 
Turkestan, or Turkestan proper. In a more ex- 
tended sense Tartary comprises Manchuria, Mon- 
golia, Soiuigaria, the whole of Turkestan, and Russn. 
Central Asia, with parts of Europe E. of the Dnelpcr 
and Don, at different times dominatetl by the warlike 
Tartar tribes of the Middle Ages and their descend- 
ants of mixed race. 

Tartary, Gulf of, ami of the Sea of Japan, separating 
Sagliauen from the Siberian mainland. 

Taagaon, i. in hetara div., Bombay.India, p. xz.24a 
Taankent, cap. of the Kussn. genl.-govemoisliip of 
Central Asia, on K. Syr Darya ; lias extensive silk 
manuf. and great commerce ; p. 160.000 (of the Russn. 
quarter, with military, 17,516), [land. 

Taanum (or Blind) Bsff, on N coast S. Id., New Zea- 
Taamania (luimerly Van Diemen's Land). Brit. is/. 

S, of Victoria, and a State of the Commonwealth of 
Aiutraha; separated by Bass Strait; area 26,385 
sq. XU. ; agr. and mining ; exports corn, wool, gold, 
tin, etc. ; p. 190,898 ; cap. Holiart. 

Tata, A, Hungaiy, 57 la w. of Budapest, nr. a romantic 
lake on shore of which stands the old castle of the 
Counts EsterhAxy, with a beautiful park ; p. 7,3sa 
Tatar BazardJik, on the Upper Maritza, E. Kounielia, 
Bulgaria ; large trade in rice and silk cocoons ; p. 

17, ^. [trade ; p. 500.000. 

Tat^n-Lu, fortfd. /.prov. Se-Chuen, China ; large 
Titraf* red, spa in the Tatra Mins, (highest Carputlnan 

group), Hungary, amidst wild scenery ; pop. summer 
resort; res. p. 2.416. 

Tauber, Wuriemberg, trib. (74 m.) of R. Main ; the 
Taubergrund valley is famous for its wbies. 
Taung-ogu, Tenasseriin div.. Lower Burma, p. 

130.000 ; cap. T., t. on Sittaung R., p. 17,526, 
Taunton, 4 on R. Tone, Somerset, Eng., c.ip. of co. ; 
old castle, p. 22,563; also c, Bristol co.. Mass., 
U.S.A. : cotton manuf.. iron foundries, p. 34,264. 
Taunus, nt/ft. range in Hesse-Nassau and Hesse- 
Daniistadt, Germy., betwn. the R. Lahn and the K.'s 
Rhine and Main; highest pk. Grosser Feldberg, 
2.890 ft. : well wooded and picturesque, with rich 
vineyd. dists. on the lower slopes of the Kheingau, 
and many mini, spruigs (at Wiesbaden, Homburg, 
Ems, &c.). 

Taupo, /.. (22 m. by 13 m.) in N. isl., New Zealand. 
Tauranga, /. on Bay of Plenty, co. Auckland, New 
Zealand ; in hot L.’s dist., p. 3.0x5 (includg. many 
Maoris). [penins.) ; area 24,540 m. 

Taurida, or Kriaitginff. S. Russ, (indiudg. tlie Crimean 
TauiuiT-lSeeTabrta.) ^ 

Taus, /. on borders of the Bohemian Forest, chf. t. of 
a govt, dist., Bohemia; ribbons and hosiery manuf.. 
p. 7.50a [a4aooo ; cap. T., t. nr. Abo, p. 4,ox& 
Tavantehuoa, gwt. Finland ; area 8,333 sq. m., p. 
Tavistock, mkt. /. in valley of R. Tavy, nr. Plymouth } 
tr. ill arsenic extracted from copper cc, p. 4.390. 
Tavoj, dtsf. in Tenasserim div.. Lower Burma, betwn. 
Siam and the Bay of Bengal; rice, p. xxx,a64 ; cap. 

T. , t. on T. R.. p. i6.a4a fia.a^ 

Tavror, A in Voronezh govt., Russ., on R. Don, p. 
Tavy, A. of Devon, Eng., trib. (ao m.) of R. Tamar. 


Tm^ R. Eoff-* flows (50 iil) from Dartmoor to 

Tay , R. Scotl., flows lao m. from Loch Tay (ui n. long) 
m Peitlisli., to the Firth of T., which extends along 
the cbt. of Perthsh. and Fife put Dundee ; the Tay 
Bridge crosses the Firth above Dundee, and Is over 
am. Tong. 

Tayabao, A in Luzon, Philippine Isis., on slope of 
extinct volcano BandjHo ; convent, in rice and cocoa- 
nut growg. dist., p. 15,00a 

Taylor, r. willuuuson co., Texas, U.S.A., In cotton 
regn., p. 4,818. [U.S. A., cap. of Christian co., p. 4,soa 
TayTornlle, /. on South Fork of S^amon R.. Illinois, 
Tayport, /. at nith. of Firth of T., Flfesh., Scotl., imp. 

Broughty Ferry, p. 3,273. P- S9.85a 

Tayog, /. in Pangazaiiin prov., Luzon, Pbiliiminelsls. ; 
Taz, R. Siberia (300 m.). flows to Bay of Tazovsk in 
Gulf of Obi. 

Tchad, Lake.-(See Chad). 

Tcbadyr-Dagh, m/n. in tlie Crimea, nr. Simferopol, 
alt. 5.131 tt. [p. 20,1x8. 

Tchenstokov, /. on R. Wartlie, govt. Fiotrkov, Russ., 
Tcbenijgov,-L(See Chernigov.) 

Tchiatopol, /. on K. Kama, gov. Koan, Russ., 
p. 19,864. [and carpet factories, p. ii,8xa 

TchorlaU|/. in Rodosto vi ayet, Luropn. 1 urkey, cloth 
Tchuguen, /. on the NortluL Donets, Kharkofi govt., 
mil. centre, p. 13,417- ((com.) 14.B15. 

Teano, /. nr. Capua, prov. Caserta, Italy, cathdi., p. 
Teatree Gully (or Steventon), vt/. nr. Adelaide. S. 

Australia, p. 1,816. Lxx,2X4. 

Tebbes, /. prov. Kuhistan, Persia * gd. local tr., p. 
Tecuci, /. on Berlad K., Routnania ; fierce battle 1476 ; 

p. 15.110. [U.S.A., p. 3.146. 

Tecumseh, /. on Raisin R., Lenawee co., Michigan, 
Teddington, /. on K. Thames, Middlesex, Eng. ; subn. 

to London ; jp. (residtl.) 17.8^ [p. 14, 50a 

Tedoi, /. nr. Terodunt. prov. Sus, Morocco ; gd. tr, ; 
Tees, R. of N. F.ng., flows (70 m.) E. to N. Sea, oetwn. 
T^k& and Durliam. 

Teffe, R. Uruzil, trib. (500 in.) of R. Amazon, 

Tefea, / on N. slope of Attos Mtns., Morocco, p. xr,2X3. 
Tegucigalpa,/, on Choluteca R., Honduras; cap. of 
the Republic ; alt. 3,200 ft. above sea ; united by 
bridge to Concepcion on opp. bank of K. ; university ; 

р. 34.224. I20 III to 40 m. wide. 

Tehama, p/ai'n E. of Red S., W. Arabia, 550 m. long, 
Teheran (or Tehran), fertilc/roi/. Persia ; cap.Teheran 

с. (which IS also cap. of the Empire) ; iHicaine the res. 
of the Shah at end of i8th cent. ; stands 70 m. due S. 
of tlie Caspian, at alt. 3.447 ft. ; area, witliin the 
bastions 7^ sq. in. ; p. (includg. the mil. garrison of 
6,000, and the sub. of Shah-Abdiil-Azim) 290,000; 
silk, tar>estry, and cotton factories; has twelve 
gates, closed at night. 

Tehrl, nat. sA Bundelkhand ’Agen|», Centl. India; 

area 2.0U0 sq. 111. ; i>. 320,560 ; cap. T., t., p. 19,015. 
Tehuacan, A in Pueblo st., Mexico^ p. 10,426. 
Tehuantepec, Isthmus of, separates the G. of 
Mexico from tlie Pacihcsft narrowest pt. (13001.) of 
Mexico ; also t. on the T. R., nr. the Pacific cst 
of the isthmus; once an Indian cap. ; p. 14,642. 
Teign, R. Devon, Fng., flows (30 m.) to sea at Teign- 
niouth from Dartmoor. [Eng. ; yaclit bldg. ; p. 9,221. 
Teigxunouth, spt. and mkt. /. nr. Exeter. Devon, 
Teitn, sml. R, Perthsh., Scotl, joins R. Forth, nr. 

Stirling. [ 9 i 494 - 

Tekutshin, /. Moldavia, Roumania; gd. local tr. ; p. 
Telav, old /. in Tiflis govt., Transcaucasia, Russ. ; 
former cap. Kahetia ; ruined forts, anc. monuteries, 
and famous Alaverd ch., resort of many pilgrims, in 
neighbourtiood ; p. 72,14a Lxo,oe4. 

Telde, /. in Gran Canaria, Canary' Isis. ; gd. tr. ; p. 
TeLel-Keblr. viV. Lower Egypt, 80 m. from Ismailia; 

here Wolseley defeated Arabi Pasha in 1880. 

Tell, c. Indiana, U.S.A., on Ohio R., Periy co., p. 
5,24a The cultivated land of *dgeria lying aloiig 
the Mediterranean coast » called “The Tell.' 
TelUctaeriy, /. and sp/. Malabar dist., Madras, Brit. 
India, betwxu French Settlement of Mehe and Can- 
nanore; old fort ; exports coffee, spices, sandalwood, 
and cocoa-nuts ; p. aS^soa 

Temaecaltepec. /. in Mexico, 68 m. S.W. of the a 
of Mexico ; go. tr. ; p. si,48a 
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Tcme, R. on bonier of Wales and Worcestersh., Exig.t 
trib. (70 m.) of R. Severn. 

Temenn, mtv- 1 - nr. Baca, Hungary, p. 8,3^ 

Tames, R. Hungary, flowg. (x8o m.) to R. innube. nr. 
Belgrade^ 

Temesvar, t. m Hungary, the most impt. commercl. 
and Industrl. centre of S. Hungary ; fortress, castle, 
Roman Cath. cathodl. s d. 

Temiscamlsgue, Lake, Can., extensn. of the Upper 
Ottawa R. 7 Detwii. provs. Quebec and Ontario, a6 m. 
long. [Madawaska R. 

Temuicouata, Lake, Quebec, Can., « m. long, outlet 
Temnikov, r. in Tamtev govt., Russ. ; industrl. ; p. 

15,988. [nmndia, p. 9,8a^ 

Temora, ming. and agr. township N.S.W., nr. Coota- 
Tempe, romantic vaie betwn. Mts. Olympus and Ossa, 
Thessaly, Greece, 6 m. long. Crr,4». 

Templo, /. nr. Ozieri, Sardinia, Italy ; corks, etc. ; p 
tly. t in cotton*growg. dist.. Bell co., Texas. 
U.&A., p. 8,6x0. [2.896. 

Templemore, mkt. /. on R. Suir, Tipperary, Ireld., p. 
Te Huka, t. nr. Christchurch. N. Zealand, p. 3,X9a 
Tetuvruk, t. on S. of Azov, N. Caucasia, Russ. ; once 
a Turkish fortress ; grain export centre ; p. 15,091. 
Tenaaaerim, div. Lower Burma, on Siamese border ; 
area 36,086 sq. m., extendg. along cst. B. of Bengal ; 
p. 1,150,000; admin, hdqrs. Moulniein. T. t. is on 
cst of T. div., at mth of R. T. (950 m. long). 
Tenbury, mkt. t. on R. Temc, worcestersh., Eng. ; 

p. 4,309. [inarthcn B. ; p, 4 ii^* 

Tenlv, cst. wot. pL Pembrokesh.. Wales, on Car- 
Tenedoat, isU off w. cst. Asia Minor, 7 m. long ; a 
Turki.sn possn. in the iCgean S. ; noted In tlie 
legends of Trojan times ; p. 8.000. 

TeiiOTffe, largest of the Canary Isles ; area ySasq. m. ; 


Ten^, cst. wot. pL Pembrokesh.. Wales, on Car- 

Tenedoa, isL off w. cst. Asia Minor, 7 m. long ; a 
Turki.sn possn. in the iCgean S. ; noted In tlie 
legends of Trojan times ; p. 8.000. 

TeiiOTffe, largest of the Canary Isles ; area jeasq. m. ; 
p. xo6,ooa Cap. Santa Cruz de Santiago ; contains 
mmous extinct volcano peak of T.. alt. Z9,i89 ft. ; 
exports wine, fruit, etc. (long, 40 in. wide. 

Tenpl-Nor, L. Tibet, 194 m. N.W. Lhassa, 80 m. 

Teng-Chow, spt. Shang Tung prov., China : p. (est.) 
900 , 000 ; also c. Fo*Kien prov., China, nr. Amoy ; p. 
8a,4za 

Terikesl, /. Tinnevilledist., Madras, India; p. 12,944. 

Tennessee, S. centl. si. U.S.A., betwn. MissUsippi R. 
and the Ap;ialachiaii intns., and S. of Kentucky and 
Virginia ; area 42,050 s<|. m. ; cotton and agr. (cl'.Ry. 
Indian corn) ; p. 9,900,000. Cap. Nasiiville ; chf. 
port, Memphis. 

Tennessee, k. the largest and most impt. branch of the 
Ohio, formed by union of the Clinch and Holston 
K.'s from Virginia, flows through Tennessee to 
Paducah, Kentucky, 789 m. from source of Holston 
R. (famous steeple ; p. 3,376. 

Tenterden. mkt. /. nr. Rye, Kent, Eng.; ch. with 

Tenterfield, t. Clive co., N.S.W., nr, Queensland 
border ; gold and tin mines ; p. (dist.) 5,015. 

Tepic, terr. Mexico, waslied by Pacific ; area 11,279 
sq. ni. ; agr. ; p. r50i,s82. Cap. T., t. nr. the port of 
San Bias ; n. 15,014. • 

Teplitz, or Topfltz, v/af. pi. Bohemia, 47 nt. N.W. of 
rragrue ; textile and hardware Industnes ; p. 96,104. 

Teramo, prov. rentU Italy; area 1,067 ui. ; p. 
307.000. Cap. T.. on Tardiiio R. ; anc. Inter* 
ninniuni ; cathedl., Roman antiquities ; gd. tr. ; p. 
(com.) 99,618. 

Terceira, isl, of the Azores. N.W. of St. Micliael, 
28 m. long ; p. 49,^16. Cap. Aiigra. 

Terek, R. of N. Caucasia, Kuss., flows (350 ra.) to 
Caspian S. ; also Russian prov. watered by same ; area 
so. m., malarial; p 950.000, mainly peasantry; 
vineyards, stock-raising, bee-keeping ; chf. t. Viaai- 
kavhas, silk«worm culture. Terek Pass, road over the 
intn., barrier betwn. E. Turkestan and Asiatic 
Kuss., connecting Khokand with Kashgar. 

Terglou. mttt. of the Julian or Carnic Alps, N.W. 
Carnio(a, alt. 9,304 ft. 

Tergoviata, t. m 13 ambovitm dist., Roumania, on R. 
JaTomitza, at foot of the Ca^thlans; former cap. 
wallacliia, many convents and cliurches ; p. 9,540. 

Tergu Jiu, t. in Gorj dist., Roumania, nr. the Tran- 
sylvanian Alps ; in anthracite coal regn. ; p. 7,814. 

Teiim, t. iu Hardramant, S. Arabia : commcl. centre ; 
p. 95,0x1. [iiidustrL ; p. ax, 994. 

TerUul, t. in prov. Bari, Apulia, Italy, nr. Molfestc • 
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Termini, spt. Palermo, Sicily : tunny iishg., macaroni, 
olive oil, wine, sulphur; p. 35,118, 

Tern, R. Shropsh., Eng., trib. (3oin.)of R. Severn. 

Temate, sml. isl, of the Moluccas, Dutch E. Indies ; 
also spt. on same, p. 3.000; also Dutch residey. of 
Malay Arch., includg. parts of Celebes, Jllolo, and 
snilr. isls. ; area xs.wo sq. m., nutmeg export. 

Teml, t. Perugia, uinbna, Italy, amongst the Apen- 
nines ; iron and steel works, arms factory ; p. zi.664. 

Terodant, t. in Morocco, cap. Siis, p. (est. ) 8,90a 

Terraclna, /. in prov. Koine, Italy, on Mediterranean 
cst. : the anc. Anxur, cathcdl., cxcavatns., temple of 
Venus, irr ft. long by 65 ft. wide ; p. 6,500. 

Terra Haute, c. on Wabash R., Vigo co., Indiana, 
U.S.A. : in coal and nat. gas regn. ; p. 58,157. 

Terranova, /. nr. Alicnta, Sicily, on 5 . cst., founded 
by Emperor Frederick II., iir. site of anc. Gala, p. 
(coni.) 18,963. 

Terrell, c. Kaufman co., Texas, U.S.A. ; in cotton and 
timbw dist. ; p. 8,4^. 

Terrltet, vil, admg. Montreux. [area 45 sq. m.; p. 3,842. 

Terscbelling, tsC Hollctiid, at entce. to Zuyder Zee ; 

Teniel, prov. Spain.* 111 S Aragon; timber forests, 
coal-beds, Stc., area 9,363 sq. m. ; p. 950,000. Cap. 
T., t. on R. Guadalaviar ; cathedl : p. 10.017. 

Teschen, t. nr. Cracow, Austrian Silesia, former cap. 
Duchy of Teshen ; state printing works, small arms 
factory ; p. 91.643. {Soutliainpton W.itcr. 

Test, or Anton, R, Hants, Eng., flows to head of 

Tetbuiy, /. nr. Cirencester, Gloucestershire, Eng. ; 
p. 1,978 

Tetschen, t. on R. Elbe, N. Bohemia, nr. Saxon 
frontier: tourist centre connected by chain bridge 
with Bodenbach ; fine Cti8teau of Thun ; 
p. 9.865> [mdustrl. ; p. 5>3Bi* 

Tettenball, par. nr. Wolverhampton. Staffs, Eng., 


Tetuan, open ^ort Morocco, on the Mediterranean, S. 

of Strait of Gibraltar, p. ^*4x6. 

Teuk-Shan, c. ^ m. S.w. Tamsui, Formosa; p. 50,00a 
Teutoburger wald. mtn. range Germy., extendg. 
from nr. Osnabnick. Hanover, through Westphalia 


Gibraltar, p. «,4t6. 
r. 45 m. S.W. Tamsui 


and Lippo ; highest pt. 1.500 ft. [Tweed. 

Teviot, R. Roxburgsh., Scotl., trib. (37 m.) of R. 

Tewkesbury, bor. Gloucestersh., on R. Avon, Eng., 
p. 

Texarkana, c. of Texas and Arkansas, U.S.A, the 
divn. passing down middle of main street; timber 
and cotton regu. ; rlway. worksliops ; total 

t£^ most S.W. of the Gulf Sts., U.S.A. ; area 
965,780 sq. m. ; largest cotton produeg. dist. in the 
wond; p. 3,9zai96. Cap. Austin City; chf. port 
Galveston. [been the scene of many naval battles. 

Tezel, isl. N. Holland; area 83 sq. m. ; p. 6,50a Has 

Teza, or Tqjiu ^ nr. Fez, Morocco, p. I2,x4& 

Tezcuco, or Texcoco,/!., 9^ m. E. of a of Mexico; 
area 77 sq. m. ; less than a ft. deep ; contains no 
fish; also t. on the banks of L., z6 m. E.N.E. of 
Mexico, anc. cap. of the Acolhuans ; p. i[5.ooa 

Tezzute, magnificent ruins. S. of prov. Constantine. 
Algeria. 

Thole, /. in the valley of the Bode, at foot of Harz 
Mtns., Saxony ; nr. the Rosstrappe, the Hexentanz, 
the saUne rorings of Hubertusbad, and other 
picturesque places; p. it.94a 

Thames k. Bucks and Oxfordsh. ca's, Eng., trib. 
(35 m.) of R. Thames; also mkt t. on same. 
Oxfordsh. ; p. 9.957. 

Thames. R. Eng. ; rises in the Cotswold Hills, 
Gloucestersh., and flows past Oxford, Reading, 
Windsor, and London to N. S. (950 m.) at the Nore ; 
also R. of Ontario, Can., flows 160 m. into L. St. 
CUir; also R. of Connecticut. U.S.A., flows (15 m.) 
into Long Isl. Sound at New London ; also K. of 
New Zealand, flows (86 m ) to Gulf of Hauraki. 

Thames Dittc^ vil. and residtl. dist. on R. Thames. 
Surrey. Eng., opp. Hampton Court. 

Thana, maritime aist., Konkan div., Bomb^. India ; 
area 3,570 sq. m. ; p. 809.050 ; rice ; cap. T., ftirt t 
on Sauiette Creek, ex m. from Bombay a, p. z6,eoa 

Thanct, Isle ot N.E. extrem. Kent. Eng., formed by 
biftircatn. of R. Stour, contains Margate, Ramsgate^ 
and Broadstairs, with other wat places, res. p. 
•*.588- 


Y 
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Tbuiit t in Aisnce-Lomlna, Gnnny*, nr. Miilbausen, 
prod., vine, cotton, silk, andmchy. manuf., p. 7.680. 

Tnar and Pvkar, dist, Sind, div., Bombay, India, 
area 2,799 SQ* ni., p. 380,000. Admin, hdqrs. Umarket. 

ThanaadL beautiful e. and summer rest., on the Wilde 
Weissents, Genny., nr. Dresden, amid beech woods, 
res. p. 3,0x9. 

Tbarawaiddl, ofo/. Pegu div.. Lower Burma, N. of 
Rangoon, mainly forest, with expanses of rice fields 

in the clearings, area 9,851 6q.m.,p. 400,645. chf. vU., 
Gyobingmuk. 

Thaao, or Thaaos, isl. of Turkey, in the iCgean Sea, 
length xs m., area 138 sq. m., p. (mainly Greeks) 
about to.000 : also t. on N. cst., tlie anc. cap. under 
the Romians. 

Thaton, d£tt» Tenasserim div. Lower Burma, area 
^069 sq. m.. rice and tobacco, p. 36s,4So> Hdqrs. t. 

Thaumako,^. in Thessaly, Greece, nr. Larissa, p.9.xa4. 

Thaxted, t. on R. Chclmer. Essex, Eng., nr. Dunniow, 
p. 9,018, (The .March. 

Tnaja. H. Lower Austria and Moravia, trib. (130 m.) of 

Thnyemyo, elutf. Pegu div. Lower Burma, forest, rice, 
and tobacco, area 4,750 ni., p. 240,000. Dist 
hdqrs., T. t. on Irrawaddy R., p, (with .wing of 
Blit, regt.) 21,4x6. 

Thebes, ruined anc. ea/. Upper Egypt, on both banks 
of R. Kile, site now partly occupied by villages 
Kamak and Luxor: also anc. c. Boeotia, Greece, 
betwn. Euboean S. and Corinthian Gulf, the mod. 


Thiva, p. (abt) 4,000. 
Tkelnni. «. (6.330 sq. 


. ...w . . P* 12.000) and S. (area 

5,000 sq. m., p. 62,500), Siian states of Brit. Burma, 
oak, chestnut and pine forests, with clearings under 
Hsenvi, ontheNainTuR., is cap. N. Theinni, 
Lashio is the hdqrs. t., Mflug Yai is the cap. of S. T. 

Theioo, largest A. of Hunga^, princ. trib. (840 m.) of 
the R. D^ube, navigabm from Tokay. 

Theodoaia, or Teodoma.-'fSee Kaffa.) 

Theodole Pass, over the Alps betwn. Valais, Switxld. 
and Piedmont, Italy, alt. xa,9(xi ft. 

Therealenstadt, royal free and garrison /. dist. 
Leltmeritz, Bohemia, Austria, on the R. Eger; in 
the ** Bohemian Paradise ” fruit regn. ; p. (including 
garrison of ^000) 7,816; also T. (or Tiieresionopal), 
t. nr. Sz<4(eain, itu^ary ; inanui. ; p. (com.) 73.105. 

Theresiaa, e. cap. Piauhy prov., Br^ ; cotton and 
thread &ctoiy ; p. 34,560. 

Thermopylm, or ^rtm, celebrated /ass betwn. Mt. 
i£u ahd sea, N.E. Greece ; scene of struggle 
betwn. Persians and Spartans, 480 B C. 

Thessaly, or Theaaoliajjnonarchy of Greece, on G. of 
Salonica. ceded from Turkey in acedee. witti Berlin 
Treaty, x8ia ; area 2,478 sq. m. ; p. 148,800 ; cap. 
Larissa, an anc. N.E. div., Classic Greece, bd. N. by 
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Thdngwa, dist. Irawadi div.. Lower Burma; area 

^470 sq. m., p. 500,000; hdqrs. t. Maubui. 

Tnorenburg, t. cap. Torda<Araniyos, Hungary, nr. 
Kiauaenbiiw; industrL : p. 13,216. 

Thon^ fortfdL t. on R. VlstulB, W. Pruss. p. (with 

TEomSS^-on^teo, /. (oppos. Stockton) N.R. Yorks ; 
(tnde. sep. munictpaly. in 189a) included (as S. 
Stockton) in parly, bor. of S. (o.w.) witlu-which It la 
connected by bridge ; has iron iiulustries, and muuifl 
blue and white pottery; municipality p. 18,605. 

Thornbury, mkt. t. nr. Bristol, Cloucestexsh., Eng., 

Thome, mkt t. nr. Goole, W.R. Yorks, Eng., p. 3.5x1. 

Thorolwl, mftg. /. nr. l^wsbury, W.R. Yorl^ bW*. 

T^omie^ t. nr. Durham, Eng. ; Industl. p. 3,8x0. 

Thomliebaixk, /. nr. Poliokshaws, RenfrewsTL, ScotL, 

t. industl . Buhn. to Bradfonii 

Thousand lalea, L. of the, expansion oS the St 
Lawrence R. at outfall of L. Ontaiia The islets 
really number 1,500 to x,8oo. and are partly sit. in 
New York State and partly in the Dom. of Canada ; 
many of them are picturesque, and furnish summer 
holiday rests. The Kuriles S. of Kamchatka, are 
called the Thousand Isis, by the Japs., to whom they 
belong. 

Ihracej or Thrada, anc. name of S.E. /ortians of 
what IS now Turkey in Europe, successively under 
Macedonian, Roman, and Byzantine rule, before 
passing to the Porte. [manuf. ; p. 3,2x6. 

Tnrapston, industl. /. nr. Northampton, Eng, ; boot 

Three Rivers, c. and port, at coiiA. R.’s St. Maurice 
and St Lawrence, Quebec, Can. ; wood pulp 
manuf.; p. 10,46a. Also viL on St. Joseph's R., 
Miciugan, U.S.A., p. 3,087. 

Throaton, t. nr. Hartlepool. Durham, Eng., p. 4,8x9. 

Thule, classic name of northernmost extrem. mitain ; 
believed to have allusn. to Shetland. 


Thun. on R. Aar, cant. Bern, Switzld. (p. 5.8x4) ; 
rounst centre nr. L. of Thun (tx m. by a in ). 

W. to R. Rhine. 


[p.^778. 
n R. Ouse ; 


Thetfiml, bor. Norfolkand Suffolk, Eng., cm 1 

Thion Snan, or Celemixd Mts., lofty ckn. N. frontier 
Chinese Turkestan ; h^ht, pks., 24,000 ft. 

Tblbaw, N. Shan st., Buniia; area 4,^ sq* m., 
ix 75,000 : prod, rice, cotton and tea ; cnf. t. T., on 

Thib(&-(Sae Tibet) [Nam Tu R. 

Thiel. or W t. on R. Waal. Geldnland, Holland; 
industrl. ; p. 0.8x7. [cutleiy manuf ; p. 17,2x0. 

Thiers, t. nr. Clermont, Puy*de-DAme dep. France ; 

ThionviUe, French name of Diedenhofen, Alsace* 
Lorraine; capitulated to Germany, xBro. 

Tblrlmere, L. Cumberland, Ei^., 5 m. S.E. Keswick, 
3 m. long ; furnishes part or the water supply oi 
Manchester, through a conduit of 96 miles. 

Thirsk, mM. /. N.R. Yorks. Eng. ; p. 

Tbomor, t. nr. Lisbon, Santarem disl., Portugal; 

t fomous Convent of the Order of Christ, end ruined 
Templais^ castle; p. 7,0x5. 

Thomae’ Plains, post t. Tasmania, X05 m. E.N.E. 

Launceston ; p. (dist.) 1,2x4. 

"" " vil. ” 


, cm Nangatuck R. Connecticut, 

U.S.A.: p. 3.8B7; also t nr. Rockland. Knox co., 
Maine, U.S. A. ; p. 32604. * P* 5*4^^ 

ThomaiiviUe, e. cap, T., co. Georgia, U.S.A. ; cotton 
Thompaon, t. on French R.. Connecticut. U.S.A.. 


^6.W3. 

Theniaon^ 


dnviUe, vil. on Coniiecticut R., Hartford 00.. 


.P- 4.865, 


tourist centre nr. L. of Thun (tx m. by s iii ), 

Thur. R. Switxld.. flows 70 m. N and 1 ‘ 
nr. Schaffhauscii. 

Thurgau, cant. Switzld, ; area 387 sq. m., bounded by 
1.. of Constance and Baden; p. 115,240. Cap. 
Frauonfeld (y.w.). 

Thuringia, renon of Cent. Germany, seated between 
Franconia, the Harz Mtns. and the R.’s Saale and 
Weria, and comprising m great port the mtnous. 
Thuringerwald dist. 

Tbunngian Forest, or Thuringerwald, wild wooded- 
liiit range of Centl. Germany, 95 m. long, famous for 
romantic scenery and legends. 

Thurle^ mkt. t. on R. Suir, Tipperary co., Ireland ; 

horse fair ; p. 4.49a [p. 9,850. 

Tburlstone, industl.*!. nr,|Bamsley, W.R. Yor&, Eng., 
Tburmaston, !. on R. Soar, nr. Leicester, Eiig., 
p. x, 846. • [fishery centre. 

Tnuraday lal., Torres Strait, Queensland, pearl 
Thurao,!!. on T. Bay, Caithness ; most N. t. on Scottish 
mainlwd ; anc. stronghold of the Northmen ; p. 3.335. 
Tiaro, !. nr. Maiyborough. Queensland, p.l(dist.) a,5xa 
Tiber, X. of Italy, flows (seo m.J from the Apennmes 
to the Mediterranean, passing Rome. 

Tiberiaa (see Tabarlyw ; Tibmias, Sea of, or L. 
of Galilee), Palestine, on R. Jordan, 14 m. by 8 m. ; 
surface 755 ft. below sea-level. 

Tibet, a ]tMyl^*tdol Centl. Asia, dependey. of Chinese 
Empire ; called the " Roof d the World,” its lowest 
plains bdng 12,000 ft. above sea-level ; am ^1,700 
sq. m., p. (est.) 4,ooo,ooo to 6,ooacx)a Very much 
under priestly dominata and averse to western 
incursn. ; exports wool, musk, gold, skins, end drugs. 
Cap. Lhusa (g.v.l reached by Brit, expedition, Aug. 
1904. when tr. rights were secured in Tibetan terri- 
tory by treaty between the Dalai Lama and Brit 
Ticino, or Teaain, eon*. Switzld. : area 1,087 aq. m. } 
forests, vineyds., and ogr., p. i4a;At. Cap. BdUn> 
zona, largest t Lugano; also T., R. of Switzld. and 
Italy, trib. (zeo m.) of Po. 

TkkhlU, r. nr. Rotherham, W.R. Yorks, Eng., p. x3o6- 
Ticooderoga, t. Essex co.. New York, U.S.A., an out- 
let of L. George to L. Champlain, fortified by Fieach, 
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_ J«7S9.&5.a^ 

rUMWdl, /. nr. Bur - 


ca:>tured by BiMA 


srbysh.. Enff.. 

E. Indian AicH:, 


(uniter 

19,018 


Buxton, Peak of Deri 

Tidore, one of the Spice isis. of the E. 

under Dutch domination, 

Tlent^, tr$a(y ^ort prov. Chih-li. China, 70 m. S.E. 
Pekin ; held on lease hy Britain, France, and Germy. ; 
captuxra by the Allies, after the Boxer rebellion. 


T^enm ^1 Fuero, arch, in extreme S. America, sep. 
from Fktaeoma ^ Strait of Magellan, divided 
politically b^etwn. Cnili and Argentina ; total area of 
the sx large and so sin. Isls., 38,185 sq- m., n. (includg. 
abt. 1,000 aboriginal Indmns) 8,000. Gold is obtained 
fai the Argentine portn. of King Charles* South Land, 
the largest Isl. of the arch. [university, p. ix,4xa 

TUBn, r. on Sandusky R., Seneca co., Ohio, U.S.A. ; 
TUBS, govt. Transcaucasia, Russ ; area 15.306 sq. m. ; 
wr., cagtle-rcarg., vineyds , etc., p. 1.650.000. Cai). 
T., c. m R. Kur (cap. also of Caucasia), on mam 
route betwn. Russ, and Persia ; luanuf. silk, cotton, 
leather goods, silver-ware, arms, etc., p 185,000. 
TigrSt of Abyssinia, in V.W. liasin of the March; 
_rormerly an indpt. ktiigdoin ; cap. Adowa. 
igrS, or Teguena, H. Ecuador, trib. (400 m.) of K. 




Amazon. 

Tigris, Asiatic Turkey, rising in mtns of Armenia 
and Turkestan, flowing i.ionm. tojoln the Euphrates 
40 m. N. \V. of Basra. The Biblical Hiddekel. 

Tiluri, t. m Gaya dist., Bengal. India ; gd. tr., p. 
19,86^ [Russ., p. 6.858. 

Tikhvin, t. at head of canal system. Newgorud guvi. 

Tilburg, t. nr. Breda, N Brabant, llolKtiid , fluurisli. 
woollen iiianuf., p 55,116. 

Tilbury, ry. and stnir. stn with strong fort and exten- 
sive docks, N. side of K. Thames, Hag., o]tp. 
CrKvesend. 30 m. h. of London. 

rilehurst, par. subn. to Keading, Be'rks, Fng., p. 4,824. 

Till, R. N. Nortliunibctlaiid, l.ng., tnl>. I32 lu.) oi K. 

Tillicoultry, burjg-h, Clackmannansh.. Scotl., on R. 
Devon, nr. Alloa ; wool factories ; p 3,105. 

Tllalt] /. on R. Ntemcii, nr. Meiiiel, E. Prussia ; iron- 
works and machinery manuf. ; p 37,146 

Tiiiiaru, t. nr. Christchurch, New 2re.a1and, p. 4 118 

Tlmbarra, t. N.S W , in mining dist., ^39 m. N. of 
Sydney, p. (dist.) 3,080. I Africa, p, 3,840, 

Tlmbo, t. in FutO<il<in st., Senegambia, French W 

Tlmbuctoo, or Timbuktu, chief /. in the French 
Soudan, 8 m. N. of the N. bend of R. Niger, or 
border of the Sahara desert : a great trade centre; p. 
xo,ooo (had 50,000 inhabs. under M.iiidinga'i rule). 

Tlmlinoun, t. in the oasis of Tuat, Sahara, p. 8,400. 

Timor, E. tr/. of the Malay Arch (Lesser Sunda 
group) ; area 13,581 sq m., divided between Portu- 
guese Timor (^7,450 sq. in., N. of the isl., port Dili!) 
and Dutch Timor (5,131 sq. ni., S. of isl., port 
Colpang). Exports coffee, sandal-wood, pomes, etc. ; 
totm p. (est.) from 750,000 to x,ooo,ooo flcss than 500 
Europews). fp 3,616. 

Timor, mining vf/. Victoria, 120 m. N.W. Melbourne, 

Tlmor-Laut, or Tenlmberj^sm Dutch isl. group m 
Arafura Sea, a6o in. N.E Timor Isl. 

Timor Sea, that part of the Indian Ocean N.W. of Vf. 
Australia and S. of Timor Isl. 

Timperley, sub. Altrincliam, Cheshire, Eng , p, 3,0x4. 

Tli^^ tin-mining /. nr. Tamworth, N.S. W., p. (dist.) 

Tianevelll, tRst. Madras, Brit. India, area 5.387 s((. m. ; 
ric^coffiw, cotton, tobacco ; p. 3,000,000 ; cap. T., t. 
on Tambrapami R., p. 26.000. 

TlnOi or Tinoa, isl, of Greece, one of the Cyclades 
group i area 81 sq. m., p. 13.480. 

ImtA^, vil. nr. Launceston, Cornwall, Eng., with 
ruined castle, reputed birthplace of King Arthur; 
Tlntagel Head is a rocky cliff on the caast. 

Tintem, mined medueval monastery on R. Wye, 
Monmouthsh., Eng., 4 m. N. Ch^tow. 

Tliiloik R. Spain, piev. Huelva, flows (65 m.) to the 
Atlantic ; auo hllu of Lanarksh., Scotl., nlidiost peak 
_a.9Beft. « «. .. 
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h^^^prod., rice. Jute, betel nuts. Admin, hdqrs., 

Tipperary, inld, eo. prov. Munster. Irdd. ; area 1,659 
sq. m.. pasture and tillage, p. (decreasg.) xj5z,95x; ca 
t. Clonmel (g.v.) T., t. 39 m. S.E. Limerick ; manuf., 
has 6,9x6 inhabs. 

Tippermuir, or Tibbermore, 5 m. W. of Perth, the 
scene of the rout of the Covenanters by Montrose. 
Sept, ist, 1644. 

Tij^n, t. Staffs, Eng., within limits of parly, bor. 
wednesbury ; has (industri.) p. 31.763; aim name of 
t. in T. CO., Indiana, U.S. A. ; in agr. regn., p. 4,4x8. 

TiptrM Hill, Essex, 3I m E. of Witham. the place 
where the late Mr. Mechi had his model flinn, 1841- 
1880. 

Tirana, t. nr. Krwa, Albania ;gd. tr,, p. xx,tx7. 

Tiraspol, t. on R. Dniester, Kherson gov,... Russ. ; 
flour mills, active tr. with Roumania, p. 39,185. 

Tireboli, t. nr. Ti<‘bizond. Asiatic Turkey, p 5.87SL 

Tireh, l. at foot of Mt. Messogis, Asia Minor, con- 
nected by rail with Smyrna ; raisins, corn, cotton, 
rice tr.. p. 15,180. 

Tirhut, a foniier tiir/. of Bengal, but since 1875 has 
been part of the districts of Darbhangali and 
Murza ffarpur. 

Tlrlemont, l. nr, Biussels, Belgium, on R. Geete; 
captd. by Mtirlborough 1705. p. 16,814. 

Timovo, fort. e. on R Jantra. nr Sistova ; fanner cap. 
Bulgaria ; Husardiaini mosque (now used as a powder 
and dynamite facty.) ; taken frow the Turks by Russ. 
In 1877, p. 13.183. 

Tirol, or Tyrol, firov Aiistn Empire; comprisg. tlie 
mountnoiis regn l>Ptwn. Mimirli and Verona, the 
Brenn,in Pass furnishg. the conmetg. way betwn ; 
the Tirol embraces all tlie highest |>ks. of the Austrian 
Alps, ciilniin.'iting in llie Orticr Spitz (^ v.) ; area of 
tlie prov. (exclusive of Vorallierg) 10,300 sq. m. ; two- 
fifths forest, p, 100, yn; cap Innsbruuk {f.v.), moun- 
t,iin p.isture. sinrvls., silk industries. 

Tirupati, or Tnpetti, r. in N Aitot (list , Marims, Brit 
India ; famous lull temple or pagoda, a pi of pilgnin- 
rige. p. 15,480 [centre, p. i8,Rxo 

Tirupatur, / Salem dist., Madras Pres , India , commcl. 

Tiruvannamalai, f S \rcot disi., M,adras, Brit. India. 
i>. TO,--'i5. Under Ilaidir Ah (1759-1782) its fortified 
hill was a vnlnnldc inihiarv post 

'firyus, an anc. c of Argohs, 6 m S E. of Argos, at 
the head of the ArgoUc G. Tlic history of the place 
is mo3tiydegendary, having to do with Perseus and 
Herciile, See .Sdiheinanii's Tirjfus li 986 ). 

Tisbury, e. nr. Sail .bury. Wilts, Eng., p. 2,995. 

Titchfleld, t. nr. Farcham. Hants, Eng , p. 4,685. 

Titicaca, Lake, betwn two ranges ot the Andes, on 
borders Bolivia and Peru, 13,645 ft. abtwethe sea ;area 
3,300 sq. ni., av. width 27 ni., gtt. length 101 m. ; 
almost cut in two by penm. of Cop.icnlKina ; nearly 
700 ft. deep on E. side, shallow W. and S. ; contaliis 
numerous isls., largest Titicaca, nr. the Penin. of C., 
a sacred pi. of the Incas, w'lth ruined palace, convent, 
and Temple of the Sun. It is drained on the 
southern side by the Desaguadero. fio.627 ft. 

Titlia, mitt. Switzld., so in. S. by H. Lucerne, alt. 

Tituavllte, r. Crawford co., Penn., U.S.A., on Oil 
Creek; petrol regn., p. 8,4x4 

Tiumen, /. on R. Tura, Tobolsk govt., W. Siberia, 
Russ. ; carpet and leather manu^ p. i8,6i& Con- 
nected by rail with Perm, and is on the line of 
several trade routes, A great fair is held there in 
January. 

Tiverton, munic. bor. Devon. Eng., 14m. N. Exeter; 
lace manuf. ; p. 10,205. The Earls of Devon used to 
have a castle here, but it was dismantled after its 
capture by Fairfax in 1645. and now the gateway is 
about all that remains. 

Tivoii, /. in prov. Rome, Italy : sulphur baths, freqtd. 
hy 40.000 persons annually ; p. xs,x5o. The Falls of 
Teveronc (Anio) supply power for the electric 
l^hting ^ Rome. The famous Villa d'Este is nr.- 

Tlaxaibi, st. Mexico, adjng. Puebla ; area 1,595 sq- m. ; 
agr. ; p. 185.600 ; cap. T., t., p. 3.0x8. 

Tlemcen, t. m Oran dep., Algeria ; exports olive oil, 
grain, wool, onyx ; p. i5.r46. 

Tobago, isl. Bnt W. Indies, and the most soufheriy 
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of the Windward m. ; discoTerod by Columbus in 
1489. and named Dv him Assumption, and has 
belonsped to Britain smce 176a. Its present name is 
supposed to be derived from the fact that the Carib 
natives were ffreatly addicted to tolncco; area 
XX4 sq. m. ; exports sugar, rum, coffee, etc. ; p. 18,800, 
nearly all negroes ; cap. Scarborough on S. side. 
Tobarra, t. in AlbMete prov.. Spam ; IndustrL ; p. 

8,095. [Bailirniotei 

Tobercurry, a mkt. t. in co. Sligo. 9 m. S.W. oi 
Tobermory, r/r. on IsL of Mull, Argyllsh., Scotl., 
p. 997. [Irtish. 

Tobol, J?. W. Siberia, Russ., trib. (500 m.) of R. 
Tobolsk, jpovt. W. Siberia, Russ., extends, from the 
Artie Oc. to the Steppes of Seniipaiatinsk and 
Akinolinsk; area 530,660 sq. m. ; grain growg., 
dairying, and cattle raising; j>. 1,900,000, nearly all 
peasantry ; cap. T., t. on R. Irtish; fishy, industries 
and tr. ; p. 34.964. 

Tocantins, R. of provs. Para and Goyaz, Brazil ; flows 
z,7oo m. through the Para est. to the Atlantic; 
navigatn. interrupted by mpids aoo m. above Para. 


Togoland, Germ. protectt>rait, W. Afr., on G. of 
(^inea ; area 33,000 sq. m. : p. a, 000,000. chfly. 
Soudanese negroes; cap. Little Popo; Lomo the 
chief port. 

Tokat, t. on R. Toranll Su R., Sivas vilayet, Asia 
Minor ; copper and yellow leather nianuf. ; Armenian 
maas.acre 1^5 ; p. 30,000. 

Tokay, nikt. co. Zcmplen, Hungary; vineyard dist. ; 
p. 5,460. The ininenal Tokay liqueur wines are 
tamed for their quality. 

Tokio. (formerly called Yeddo), c. on Isle of Hondo, at 
heaci of B. of Ye<]do ; cup. of Jafianese Empire ; an 
immense commcrcl. and industrl. centre, coverg. an 
area of 100 sq. m. on both sides of R. Suinida. 
connected by rly. (t8 m.) with pt. of Yokohama; 
wirle streets, with omanitl. trees betwn. carnage and 
footway, electnc lightng.. Imperial Palace, ana other 
fine bldgs., but most of the houses are of wood ; 
there are numerous gorgeous temples and spacious 
parks ; p. 2,860,000. 

Tokushima, large i. of Shikoku, Japan, on the N.E. 
coast, p. 67,500. 

Toledo, /rov. Spain : area 5,620 sq. m ; nitnous. ; till 
recently Infested by brigands ; agr. and vineyds ; 
also stock raising ; p. 393.410 : cap. T , anc on K. 
Tagus; with catbedl., and many spei ns. of Gothic, 
Moorish, and Castilian arcliitectiirem its picturesque 
narrow streets ; and famous Alcazar {Kilace citadel ; 
sword-iii.lking .still flounslxvs ; p. 25,160 

Toledo, c. on Maumee K., Ohio, U.S. A. ; gt. rly. and 
inftg. centre, covering an area of 28! sq. in. ; p 

170 , ooa 

Tolentino, e[>iscopa 1 c. of Central Italy, Maccrata 
prov., 36 ni. S.S.W. of Ancona, p. 5,rxxj 

Tolima, vot of the Andes, Colombia, alt. 18,143 ft. ; 
also St. in Kepub. of Colombia, area 18.434 sq. iii., p. 
3io,oc»; cap. lliaoiK^. 

Tolosa, t. prov. of Cuipuzcoa, 15 m. S. of San Selias- 
tian, p. 8,342. 

Toluca, cap. -st. of Mexico, in the Mexican Repub. ; 
was an Aztec pueblo at tlie S[Kiiiis 1 i conquest ; p. 
24,116. 

Tom, R. Siberia, trib. (400 m.) of R. Obi. 

Tomasz'‘>w Mazoariecki, iiulustri. t, Kiissn. Poland, in 


brandy export ; p 9.355. 

Tomlntonl, vii. of M.antrshlre. nr. the Avon, 1,100 ft. 
above sca-level, i4i m. from Ballindalloch. 

TompklnsvlUe. now part of Richmond bor., incor* 
porated in New York City, U.S. A., on Staten Isl., 
Just above t he farrows of N.Y. Harbr. 

Tomsk, Russn. govt. W. Silicria, adjng. Chinase 
frontier, area 331,159 sq. m. ; agr., dairying, stock- 
ralsg., fisheries mining, .and manuf. ; p. 3,170,000; 
cap. T., c. on Tom R. and a brancii of Trans-Siberian 
rly. ; university, catbedl., and many thnvuig indus- 
tries ; p. 70,000. 


, industrl. viL on Niagara R., Erie co., 

N.YmU.S.A..p. 8,084. 

Tonbridge, t. onR. Medway, Kent, Eng., nr. Tunbridge 
Wells, and 37 m. S.E. of London, p. 14,797. 

Tong’,/er. in Shropsh., 3 m. E. of ShifnaL 

Tonga.— (See Friendly lala.) [Eng., p. 7,0x4. 

Tonge, dist. (industrl.) adjng. Bolton, S.&. Lancs., 

Tonglung.— (See Tonquln.) 

Tongres. episcopal c. of Belgium, prov. Llmbnig, 
Z8 m. N. of Lidge : there is a mineral spring near 
mentioned by Pliny. 

Tonk, nat. st. Kajputana Agency, India, In six sep- 
arated portns. ; total area 3,509 sq. m..jp. ^X48 ; 
cap. Tonk. t. nr. the Banas R., walled with mud forts, 
p. 39.000. [France; industrL ; p. ^546. 

Tonneins, t. on R. Garonne, Lot-et Garonne aep., 

Tonnere, t. on K. Amiancon, Yonne dep., France, p. 
5,894. [4,840. 

Tonnlng, fort. t. on R. Eider, nr. Schleswig, Fruss., p. 

Toxmuin, Tongidng, or Tonkin, N. prov. df Annam ; 
ceded to France in i 81 ^: area ^,748 sq. m., p. (est.) 
6,000,000. llal-phong is the French mil, and admin, 
pt. ; Hanoi, on the Soiur Ka. or Red K., the largest t. 

Tonsberg. t. (fort.) on B. nr. entrance to Christiania 
Fiord, Norway ; hdqrs. of scaling and whaling fleets 
oil mills : p. 8,8^. 

Toombudra R., rises in S.W. Mysore, and flows 400 ixl 

N. E. to the iCistnali, below Kamul. 

Toomyvara, ini. nr. Meneagh, co. Tipperary, Ireld., 

p. (dist.) 1,314. 

Toowoomba, t. (n Aubigny co., Queensland ; centre 
of pastoral dist. Darling Downs ; wine manuf. ; p. 
10,464. 

Topeka, c. on Kansas K., Shawnee co., Kansas, 
U.S A. ; flour milling . large tr. ; p. 43.684 

Tophane, mb. Constantinople, with arsenal N.E. 

Toplitz, or Teplitz llolienii.'in Spa. [of Galata. 

Topsham, mkt. f. Devon, on tiie Exe, 4 m. S.$.£. of 
Exeter, p. of iiar, 3,663 [nr. Venice, 

Torcello, tsi. (with .uic. Byzantine catbedl.) on lagoon 

Torda, old t. nr K. Aranyos, S.t . Kolosvar, Hungary ; 
salt-mines and baths, romantic Cleft of Torda,'' 
with caves and steep rocks in ravine near; p. 12,440. 

Torgau, t. on R. Elbe, I’russn. Saxony ; royal stud- 
farm of Craditz in vicinity ; p. 12.106. 

Torjok, i. Tver govt.. Central Russ, ; a river port and 
ep.scopal see, 40 m. W.N W of Tver co ; p. 12,142. 

Tormes, R. of Spain, trib. (150 in.) of R. Douro; 
passes Salamanca. 

Tomea, R. Loipland, flows (230 m.) betwn. Sweden 
and Kuss. to the G of Botliiiia. 

Toro, old A Zaiiior.'i prov., Spain, on R. Douro; 
CHtiiedri , convents, p.ilaces; p. 8,486. fp. 6,564. 

TOrOk Becse, t on K. I'lieiss, nr. Szegedin, Hanover ; 

TdrOkszentmiklos, mkt t. on AlfoUl plain, co. Jasz- 
Nngy-Kiiii-Szolnok, Hungary ; agr. dist ; p. 22,427. 

Toronto, cap. Ontario prov , Can., on O. of T., Lake 

O. ; .Mxicious iiarbr., university, extensive tr., and 
manuf. : cxyiorts grain, timber, Cinttle, etc. ; fine 
parliament Mdgs., parks, etc ; p. 376,000. 

Torquay, wiif. pi. on Tor iJav, Devon, Engl. ; p. 38,773. 

Torquemada, t. nr. Palencia, Spam ; p. 2,786. 

Torre del Greco, t. on B. of Naples, Italy, at foot of 
Mt. Vesuvius; Uva quarries, sliipbldg. yards, coral 
fishv. ; yj 25,408. 

Torre dell' Annunziata, t. on E. side, B of Naytles, at 
S. foot of Mt Vesuvius; royal arms factory, maca- 
roni iiiamir., silkwomi-brcedg. : p. 27.112. 

Torredonjimeno, t. on R. Salado de I'orcuna, yirov. 
Jaen, Spain ; wine, wheat, fruit ; p. xi.iso. 

Torres Novas, t. Santarcin dist., Portugal; jute; 
cotton and payier factories ; p. xi,4(^. 

Torrens L., 90 m. N. of Syiencer's Gulf, S. Australia, 
named after Sir R. R. Torrens; it measures 130 by 
20 ni., and varies from the condition of a brackisn 
lake to that of a tract of salt marsh. 

Tone Pellice, vil. of Piednioiit. 34 in. S.W. of Turin • 
the lieadquarters of the Waldcnses. 

Torres Strait, betwn. Cape York. Queensland, and 
New Guinea, 90 m. wide, dangerous navigation. 

Torres Vedras, t nr. Lisbon,. Portugal ; not sulphur 
baths; here were the famous fortificatns.— '‘the 
lines of Torres Vedras " — constructed by Wellington 
in 1810; p. 6,888. 
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TiMTevtagm, sft. AUcanti prov.. on S. cst of Spain; Tramore, mkt. t. co Waterrord, Treld.. p. 9, at. 

lalt-beds, fisheries, etc. ; p. 8,065. . Tranent, burgh., co. Haddin^fton, Scotl.. in colly. 

Torrldgei R. Devon, Eng., trib. (37 m.) of R. Taw. (list., p. 4,369. 

TonisKton, Great, /. on R. Torridge, nr. Bideford. Trani, 1 tali.ni spt. t. on the Adriatic, Bran! prov., 98 ni. 
Devon, Enff. ; silk-glove industry ; p. 3.041 : also t. N.W. of Bari; lias a famous xatli century cathedral, 
on Naugatuck R.. Litchfield co., Connecticut, p. 25.394. 

U.S.A. ; manuf. ; p. 15.084. ^ ^ Tranquebar, spf. Tanjore dLst., Madras, India, iriipt. 

Tony* e fishing vii. at the mouth of the Dee, In Kin- niissn. stn.. p. 6,248. 

cardinesh., opposite Aberdeen. Transbaikalia, prov. of Siberia. Russ., E. of Lake 

Torshok, i. in Russ., 310 m. S.E. of St. Petersburg. Bailed and adjoing. Chinese Mongolia, area 236,868 

Tortola, one of the Virgin Isis., Brit. W. Indies, 12 m. sq. m. ; agr., with great mini, wealth, p. Sab, 000 ; 

long, 4 m. wide, p. 6,120. traveised i^y the Yaulonoi Mtns. and tlie Siberian 

Tortona, f. nr. Alessandria, N. Italy, the Roman ry., caj>. Chita. 

Dertona, cathedral, p. (com.) 15,248. Trans-CaspJan Territory, /w. of Russ., E. of the 

Toitoaa, fort. r. on R. Ebro, Tarragima prov., Spain, Caspian, N. of Persia, and reaclig. to Afghanistan, 

wine, oil, and fruit, p. (with barra»s). 94.056. area 220,540 sq. in. ; mining, agr., gdng., cattle 

Tortugas, *en smaU tsl^s off Florida, at the entrance breeding, and many domestic industries, p. 350,000, 

of the Gulf of Mexico. 120 in. W,S. W. of C. Sable. largely nomad TurkouMos and Kirghiz. Aslchabad. 

Tory lOm, ist. 9) m. long. 9 m. off the N.W. cst. of 91.164, is the most populous 1. 111 the terr., Merv ana 

l^egsl f It has a lighthouse and a signalling station Krasnovodsk v.) 

• connected with Londonderry. Trane-Caucasia, pan iS.E.) of the general govt, ot 

Totua, t. on R. Sangoncra. Murcia prov., Spain, Russ. Caucasia. (See Tiflis. ) 

wheat, olives, oranges, n. 11,824. Transkei Territory. Cape Colony, lies between the 

TotneBf bor. on R. Dart, Devon, Eng., originally walled. Great Kci R. and Natal : formerly it constituted the 
two gates rem.'iin, p. 4,128. chief part of Kaffr.iria, but is now divided into Griqua- 

Totonleapan, t. on iiigli plateau of Guatemala, amidst land E., Teinbuland, Poncloland, and Transkei 

luxuriant gardens, hot mini, springs, p. 25,01x1. mainly proper ; are.t 2.552 sq. m., p. 181,200^ of whom some 

Quiche Indians, skilled In furniture, pottery, and x.Boo pre Europe.-ins. 

musical inst. manuf. Transleithanla. those countries of Hungary lying 

TottentULm. N. sub. London, co. Middlesex, Eng . beyond the K. Leytlia, which forms the £. bdy. of 

p., includg. Wood Gruen. 137.457. industrl. and Lower Austria. 

residentL TAusvaul. The, Province of the Union of S. Africa, 

Totteurrille. former v£l. on Staten L!„ now included in area 110,496 sq. in., p. 1,700,000. aht. 250.000 of whom 

Richmoiul bor., and incorporated with New York are whites, mostly Itntisli and Boers; agr., with 

City. U.S. A. coiisKible. iiiinl. wealth ; cap. Pretoria ; p. of joliaii- 

Toul. /, nr, Nancy, dep. Mourthe-ct- Moselle, France, nesUurg muiiicmality, 237,220. 
emoroidy., pottery works, artillery park, amid Transylvajiia, formerly a sep crnwnland of the 
fortfd. mils, p. 9.538. Austro-Hungarian Empire, now uu rged in Hungary 

Toulon, s/v. c. and iiav.il stn. on Mediterranean, dep. proiier ; surrounded and traversed by the Car- 

Var, France, arsenal, fine buildings, shipbldg., p.itfuans. area 91,159 SQ ni.. p. 2,500,000. 

lace-mkg., wme-grg., fisheries, p. 124.634. Trapani^ fort. spt. Sicily, ItaV, on \V. cst., exports 

Toulouse, e. on K. Garonne, acp. Haute-Garonne, salt, wme, and fish. p. 08,1x4, formerly a Carthaginidti 
France, imposing bldgs, and monuments, museums, stronghold. 

university, fearimd societies, cathedral, su'ferud in the Trappe, La, a narrow valUiy, nr. Mortagne, in the 

Huguenot wars, last battle of Fei.intular campaign den. of Onie, famous for its X2th century Cistercian 
fouglit here. p. 754,000. abbey, which since 1662 has been the oriental liead- 

Toung-ngu, t. in llurnm, 170 m. N.E. of Rangoon, quarters of the Order of the Trappists. 

p. ai.soa Tiaiiuair, a sm. par. in Peeblesshire, i| m. S. of 

Tounune, former prov. France, now divided into Inveru-ithcii. 

liidre-et-Luire, and pait of Vis nuc d<-ps. Trasimenu, or Lake of Perugla.HSce Perugia.) 

Tourcoing, t. iir Lille, dep Nord, France, flourishing Traa-os-Montes, er Traz-os>Montes, former ptw. 

textile industries, 83.114 N.E. Portugal, area 4,392 sq. m., p 450,000, and 

Toumai, /. on K. Sdidilt, nr Moiis, prov Hainault. now merged iii dists. Braganza and Villa Real. 

Lelgiuiii. carpet iiiftg , p. 37 410 Trau, spt. Dalmatia, on ctic Adriatic, nr. Spalatcs 

Tours, t. on R Loire .mid Lher, dep Imirc-et-Linre, mined Venetian fort, p. (com.) 17.500. 

France, splendid Gothic rathedl., silk cloth, c.irpct Traun, R. of Upper Austria, trib. (xoo m.) of R. 
and pottery iiiftg., p. 74.182 Danube, expands in the Salzkainmcrgut. nr. 

Towanda, 6 of'. on Susqncli.'inna K., Brad ford co., Penn . Gniiinden, into the picturesque lake known as the 

U.S. A., timber and faring, regn , p. 5.01 1. (9,856 Traun See, 8 in. by 2 m. 

Towcester, iiikt. t Northants, ling , on R. Tove. p. Traunatcln, t. iir. Salzburg, Upper Bavaria, summer 
Tower Hamlets, bor. Mlddlese^ lo. Hug. in E. rest., w'ith saline and whey baths, p. 8,024. 

London, industrl and residtl., contains tlie Tower of Trautenau, t nr. K&niggratz, Bohemia, at foot of the 

I,ondon, fi. 442,400. Rieseiigebirgc, on frontier of Prussn, Silesia, manuf.. 

Tow Law, industrl. /. nr. Durham, Eng., p. 4.^- p. 15.246. 

Townsville, spt. on Cleveland Bay, Queensland, p. Travancore, nat. st., S. India, in connection with 

14,194. [(dist ) 5,818. Madras; area 6^370 sq. tn. : exports cocoa-nuts, tiro- 

Towong, t. on Murray R., Victoria, pastoral dist, p. ber, spices, conee, tea. etc. ; p. 3,000.000. Caix 
Towton, vil. 3 m. S. of Tadeester, W.R. Yorks, was Trivandrum. [land, nr. Ncufchfitel, p. 2.816. 

the scene of a famous battle in X46x, when the Lan- Travers, vii. in the beautiful Val de Travers, Switzer- 
castrians were defeated. Traverse, Lake (ao m.) long, betwn. Minnesota and 

Towy, R. S. Wales, flows 65 m. S.W. to Carmarthen B. Dakota, U.S. A, 

Towyn, mkt. r. and wo/./?.. Merioncthsh., Wales, p.. Traverse City, lake port of Michigan, U.S. A., on 

3,999. [Eng., p. 136,150, Grand Traverse Buy ; timber industries and tr. ; p. 

ToKtra Park, twnxhp. within pariy. bor., Liverpool, ia4ifi. 

Toya^u^ t. on the W. coast of Japan, p. 59.300. Travnik, the former cap. of Bosnia ; 45 m. N.W. of 

Tracadlc, fishingf. on the E. coast of New Brunswick, Sarajevo ; p. 6.100. 

Canada. 35 m. E. of Bathurst ; has a leper hospital. Trawden, mdustrL twHshp. nr. Colne, Lanesh., Eng., 
Trafalgar, Cape, on S.W. cst Andalusia, Spain, p. 4.064. • 
between Cadu and Gibraltar ; in the bay Nelson’s Trebolk, a southern trib. of the Po. and the scene of 
ciDwn^ victory w.*is s^ed, Oct. ai, x8^, costing the defeat of the Romans Iw Hannibal, 9x6 B.C. 

the gallant idmliml his ufe, Tiataisond, vilayet Asiatic Turkey, on S. cst. Black 

rtafind, a populous sta. of Manchester, at the end Sea; area is.^7 so. m., mountainous and afibrasted, 
oi the Ship Canal. with much fertue land and consid. mini wealth ; p. 

Ttalee^ cst. /. co. Ker.Ti irald.. on R. Lee, p. 9,814. 1,200^000. Cap. T., t. on Black Sea, mil. stn., lax]^ 
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tr. and active Industries, the anc. Trapezus, defended 
by citadel and forts; p. 40,000 (18,000 Christians); 
Armenian massacre, 18^5. [R. Sirhuwy, p. 33,60^ 

Tredegar, iiikt. and mining i. Moiiiiiotithsh., Eiig., on 
Tregfaron, t. of Cardigaii^hire, 10 ni. N.E. of Xam« 
peicr ; p. 3,931. 

Treigt /.oc/t. 5} m. long, | m. wide, and 784 ft. above 
ttie sea-level, in S.W. Inverness-shire. 

Treinta yTieBi a i/e/. of Uruguay, deriving its name 
from the thircy-three (Treinta y tres) patriots who 
revolted against the Brazilian govt, in 1825 ; area 
3,686 sq. m. ; p. (abt.) 31.000. 

Tremadoc, vf/. in Carnarvonshire, i) ni. W.N.W. of 
Bortinadoc. 

Tremore, dor. Penn., U.S.A. ; industrl. : p. 3.146. 
Trent, /I. Eng, rises in N. Starts and flows (170m.) 
througti Dvrbysh., Notts, and Liiicolnsh. to join the 
Ouse ui forining the est. of the Humber; also small 
K. Dorset, Eng. (alternately called the Piddle), flows 
so m. to Poole H.irbr. ; al'»o K. of Ontario, Canada, 
flows xoo ni. to B. of ^uinte ; also c. of the Austrian 
Tyrol, on R. Adige; extensive fortificatioiis, silk 
manuf., sausages .ind comestiblus. cathedi. and 
famous ch. of St. Maggiore, in winch met the £ainous 
Council of T., 1545-63: p. 26,050 (including ganisou 
of 3.350). [Trent, p. 8.8x4. 

T rentham, /ar. and industrl dist Staffs, Hng., on R. 
Ti enton, c. on Delaware R., Mercer co , New Jersey, 
>.&.A., cap. of the st. ; iron-works, (lotte^, rubber, 
and other manuf. ; p. 96,815. Also c. on Grand R., 
.Missouri, U.S.A. ; tr. centre in farm region, p. 5,814. 
Also t. on K. Trent, co. Hastings, OiiUrio, Canada; 

Trtimrfi^Le, s/f. nr. Dieppe, dep. Seine-Inf^rieure. 

France; sea-bathing resort, fishy, ind. ; p 5,2x4. 
Tresilian, w/. of Cornwall, 3i in F„N.E. of Truro; 
the scene of Sir Ralpli llopton's surrender to Fairfax 
in 1646. 

Treves, anc. c. Rhine Prov., Vrnss , on R. Moselle ; 
c.ithedl. (rontaming the Holy Coat said to have be<*n 
worn by Christ), vislierl by 1,500.000 pilgrims in 1844 
and tRoi, many Roman antiquities ; p. 45,818. 
Treviglio, /. nr. Bergamo, l.oiiibarcly, Italy; silk 
manuf. ; p. 10,416. 

Trevlao, r. in Venetia, Italy, on plain betwn the Alps 
and G. of Venice : bombarded by Avistriams, 1848, 
iron-works .and majolica ware • p. 4r,47v 
Triabujia, /. nr. Hobart, E. c.st Tasmania, p. (dist.) 
3.859. fdock-Mialcg,, j), 3,545 

health fr.rA Black Forest, Baden, Gcrmy. ; 
Trichinopoly, rfwA Madras. Brit. India ; area 3,631 
sq. 111. ; millet, rice, cotton, tobacco ; p. 1,140,000 : 
cap. T., t. on R Canvery ; cigars from the t^indigul 
tolMcco field, goldsmiths’ work, pilh modelling; 
]>. lae.iRo. 

Triermain, nr. Bcwcastic, Cumberland, where stand 
the ruins of an aiirieiit castle. 

Trieste, /. on tho Adriatic, prin. spt. of Austria- 
Hungary; shipbldg. and extensive commerce; 
cathedral, castle, Roman .mtiquities ; many manuf. ; 
p. (includg. garrison! 330,860. (n. 11,924. 

Trifall, r. on R. Save, Styria, Austria ; lignite wks. ; 
TrlklcM (anc. Tnka), t. in Thessaly. Greece, nr. 

I^rissa ; many mosques ; grain tr, ; p 23,830, 

Trim, t. on R. Boyne, co. t. Meath, Ireld., n. 1,554. 
Trinoomali, f. ancl naval ?r«. N E, cst Ceylon ; grand 
harbr. ; garrison Brit, artillery and infantry ; tobacco, 
rice, palms; n. (dist.) 39.774- 
Tring, mkt. /. Herts, Eng., nr. Aylesbury; Rothschild 
museum and menagerie ; p. 4,481. ^ 

Tiingaxio, sf. Malay Peniii., onG. of Siaffl, p. 30,000; 
also t. cap. of st.. p. 15,800. 

Trinidad, is/. Crown Col. Brit. W. Indies ; area 1,754 
sq. in. ; sugar and cacao growg. ; also coifee, tobacco, 
bananas; orange.s. and ndtber ; p. 374,8^ ; cap. Port 
of Spain also uninhabited volcanic isl. S. 

Atlantic, 680 m. E. of Brazil ; also t. nr. S. cst, Cuba, 
3 m. from Casilda port; exports honey :^p. 11,600; 
also c. on the Purgatory R., Colorado, U S.A.; rly. 
wks. in colly, dist, ; p. 5,413. [Galveston B. 

Trinity, iC. Texas, U.S.A.; flows (500 m.) to 
Tri- on, up to 1013 a Turkish vilayet, but since then 
an Italian colony of N. Africa, extendg. from the 
Sahara Desert to the Mediterranean; area abt 


400,000 sq. m.; p. 1,^00.000; exports wools, sldns, 
alia gra.ss, ivory, fibers, etc. ; cst formerly 
notorious seat ot Barbary pirates; cap. T., spt. 
300 m, S. of Sicily ; iiiftg carpets morocco teather, 
etc.; p. (est) 40,000; also name of chf. t (called 
Tarabulus locally) oi Sanjak in Beirat vilayet, Syria. 
3 III. inland from port £l-Mina ; exports sponj^, silk 
thread, oranges etc. ; p. 39,416. 

Tripolltza, t, nr. Argos, on the Morca, Greece, cap. of 
Arcadia, p. io,6x& 

Tristan drAcunha, isl. grou^ (3) in S. Atlantic, 
1,500 111. S.W. of St. Helena; annexed by Britain 
z8x6; garrison withdrawn the next year, leaving 14 
people Imhind. Present p. (60) descended uoiii 
these and settlers from wnaliitg ships. The isls., 
imlittcally under Cape Colony, are visited once a 
year by a British warship. 

Trivandrum, t. m Southern India, cap. st. Travan- 
cure {q.v.); cantoniaeiit for Nair brigacA; wood- 
carving ; i>. 38,000. 

Troezen, t 111 Argotis in ancient Greece, subject first to 
Argos, later to Sparta, and, from 459 to 445 B.C., to 
Athens. 

TroJs Rivihres, e. Quebec, Can., p. 14,000. 

Troitsk, t. Pcnz.t govt., Russia, p (industrl.) 6.846 ; 
also Russian t. m Orenburg, W. Siberia ; large trade ; 
p. i 6,3 x 6. 

Troitskosavsk, t. nr. the Chinese frontier, Trans- 
baikalia prov., Russia; chf. t. ol dist., p. 11,235. 

Trollbatta, loaterjall m GOta R., S. Sweden (100 ft.) ; 
used largely for supplying power to industrial estao- 
hshments. A canal Wiis cut round the fails in 1844. 

Tromso, spt. on stii. isl. of T. in T. Sound. Finmark, 
N 01 way : seal and wains fishing and trade ; p. 7,0x6. 

Tiondhjem, spt. on W. coast Norw.ay, S side T. 
Fjord ; exports timber and wood-pulp, butter, fish, 
copper; contains anc. cathedral, Imrial place of 
early Norwegian kings, and place of coronation of 
recent sovereigns ; p. 40,189. 

Troon, spt and tvat. pl. Ayrsh., Scotl. ; good harbour 
and graving docks ; p. 6,038. 

Troppau, fortfd. t. on K. Oppa, close to Prussian 
frontier, cap, Austrian Silesia ; hat and jute manuf. ; 
p (with garrison of 3,160) 39.118. 

Trossachs, ruriiantic mtn. t/i^le of Perthsh , Highlands, 
nr. Callander. Scot)., tourist centre for beautiful 
loch. dist. 

Trouville-sur-Mer, mat. pi. at mouth of R. Touques 
in B. of the Seine, Calvados dep., France ; boat- 
building, hslienes, etc, : p. 7,300. The t. of Deau- 
ville, acro-.s the Touques, Ims p. 3,015. 

Trowbridge, mkt. t. nr. Bath, Wilts, Eng. ; cloth 
works; p. 11,823, 

Troy, anc. c. ol the Troad, Asia Minor, famous in 
classic Grecian legend as the cap. of I'riam ; identified 
by some as the modern Hissarlik, and by others as 
BiinArbashi. Also c at mouth of Mohan k K. on 
the Hudson, New York, U.S.A. ; great shirt mftg. 
centre; p. 76,850. Also c. on the Miami R,, Ohio, 
U.S.A., p. 6,704. 

Troyes c. on R. Seine, Aube dep., France ; former 
cap. Champagne : niagiiif. catliedral, hosiery manuf. ; 

old t in prov Careres, Spain ; wheat, wine, 
fruit, phosphorite, timber, Romfiti remains, n. 

Truro, c. at conflu. R.’s Kenwyn and Allen, Cornwall, 
Eng , nr. Falmouth ; cathedi. (completed 18^), tm- 
smclting, jam works, p. ir,3»; also t. on the l&lnioii 
R., Nov,! Scotia, nr. hd. of Cobequid Bay ; p. 6,214. 

Tsarltsin, fortfd. t. on R. Volga, govt. Saratov, Russ. ; 
gt. transit tr. by river and rail, p. 48,526, 

Tsarskoe-Selo, t. nr. St. Petersburg, Russ. ; two 
splendid palaces of the Czar, p. 16,000. 

Tsi-nan, a c. of China, on the left lank of the Ta-tsin 
R.. 100 m. from the Gulf of Pe-chl-h, with tnanufs. of 
’glass and silk ; p. 347.00a 

Tsitailutr, t. of Manchuria, on the Vladivostock portion 
of the Trans-Siberian Ry.. 350 m. S.W. of Algun, 
p. 83,00a [tr., p. XX, 400. 

Tsong-Gon-Hien, t. Fo-Kien prov. China ; black tea 

Tauruga, t. on W. side isl. Hondo, Japan p, 90,854. 

Tsuruoka, t, of Japan, 70 m. N.E. of Niigata, p. ax,6ao. 

Tsu-ahima, Japanese tsl. betwn, Korea and the Isl. 
of Iki : area 363 sq. in., p. 40, 146. Chf. L Izu-ga-hara. 
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Tuam. mlct. t. co. Galway, Ireld. ; Roman Catholic 
and Protestant cathecUs., b. 2,900. 
ruamotu, coral arch, in S. Pacific, part of French 
dependcy. Tahiti ; area of gfrp, 330 sq. in., p. (abt.) 
7,000; ga. harbr. at Fakarava. 

Tuat, oasis of the Sahara, S.E. of Morocco, under 
French dominatn., cap. Aifably. 

Tilbiiigen, e. on R. Neclcar, wUrtembeis:, Germy. ; 
nat. university in which Melancthon, Reuchliu, and 
Bebel taught. Tifc Tiibiiig-en school of theolc^ 
was founded by F. C. Baur, and has now over x,ooo 
students ; p. 17.248 ; printing works, factories, dye- 
works. Uliland was a native of T ubmgen, and there 
is a statue of him. 

Tubual, or Austral Isis., grA in S. Pacific, belonging 
to France since i68i, p. 9.014; their chief products 
are oranges, bananas, cotton, sugar, and tobacco. 
Tucson, c. on Santa Cruz R., Arizona, U.S. A. ; in gold, 
silver, uid copper mining regn.. p. 8.765 : was founded 
in oy a Jesuit mission, and from 1867 to 1877 was 
the capital of Arizona. 

Tucuman, prov. Argentina ; area 8,926 sq. m.. agr. 
and stock-raisg., p. 260,814. Cap. T., c. on Rio Salt. 

rSdl&r c. on R. nbro, prov. Navarre, Spain : dis- 
tilleries, fruit-preservg., factories, etc., p 8,828. 
Tuena, ining. and faring, dist. N.S.W., 21x1m. S.W. 

Sydney, p. 12,600. faoo m. S E, to sea. 

Tugela, R Natal and Zululand. Brit. S. Afr., flows 
Tulkt of Centl. Russ., S. of Moscow ; area 11.954 
sq. m., grain-growg., pasturage, stock-keeping, p. 

1.775.000. Cap. T., t on both lianks R. Upa ; gun 

factory, sugar mills, .and many smlr. industries, p. 
130,000 (doubled in last ao yrs.) (22 in. wide. 

Tulare, L., in T. co., C.ilifornia, U.S. A., 33 ni. long, 
Tulbagh, aiv. W. prov., C. Colony. Brit. S. Afr. ; area 
4.976 sq. in., p. 13,600 ; cap. Ceres, [wool tr. ; p. 19,150 
Tulcea,A on R. Danube, Roumam.-i; fish, grain, and 
Tulchin, /. in Porlolia govt., Russ ; founded by 
Hungarians, annexed by tlie Czar, T-93 : flour and 
gram tr. ; military depot , p. 2i,5''3 [tr ; p. 18,574. 
Tulc[ja, t in the Dobrudja, Roumaiita, nr. GaUtz • good 
Tuli| a ^rtd. of tlie Limpopo, also fort and station in 
Rhodesia. At the fort the trade route and telegraph 
cross the river from Bechuanaland. [600. 

Tulls, mkt t. in co. Clare, Ircl , 10 in. E of Ennis, p. 
Tullamore, nikt. t. King’s co , Ireland, on Grand 
Canal, nr. Poitarlingioii . p. 5,040. 

Tulle, t. cap. Corr^ze dep , France; natl. sml. anns 
factory ; p. 18,710. [p 2,085. 

Tumberumbs, t. nr. Albury, co. Selwyn. NSW., 
Tununel, R. Perthsh . Scotl. ; flows 29 in, to R. Tay, 
through Loch Tuniincl. 

Tunbridge Wells, mkt. /. and fash inld. w.it pi., 
Kent, F-ng , on border of Sussex, 5 iii. S. of Ton- 
bridge t and riy. Jnrtn. The clifilybe Uc waters here 
date from 1606, wlien they were discovered by Lord 
North. There arc the remains of nn old Norman 
castle ; p. 3S.70.3- 

Tun^ja, A*. Koumclia, trili (iw m ) of R. ^laritz.!. 
Tungabhodra, A*. S India, formed by inctn of R.'s 
Tungra and Bhadra, forms N. bmiiiilir)' of Madr.is, 
trii>. (4fio m ) of R Kistna 

Tungu, or Toungoo, dite Tenasserim div of I-ower 
Burma ; area 6.177 sq. m ; nee and coffee rulmre; y>. 
302.614. Cap. T., p. (with mil. police inttaln.) 20,140. 
Tiinguska, a of the Yenisei, in Siberia 
Tunis, one of the Barbary states N. Afr. ; now a 
French regency; area (without the Sahara dlsts. 
properly allotted to Algeria) 45.000 sq. m., p. 

2.000. 000: agr., stock-rearing, mineral and phosphate 
working, silk and carpet weaving, potteiy manuf., 
fishy, (including sponges); also fruit and flower 
growing, .md perfume chstillation. Has a productive 
soli yimding excellent crops of gr.ain; and dates, 
oranges, figs, pomegranates, olives, grapes, and 
other fruits are plentifiilly raised. There are valuable 
marble quarries. The pasturage is abundant, pro- 
viding ample support for extensive flocks of sheep 
and herds of cattle. None of the rivers arc open to 
navigation. Chief t. T., spt. on bay off G. of T. ; 
bazaars, palace of tlie Bey ; many industries, much 
tr. ; ^ 150,000. The ruins of anc. Carthage are to 


Tunitalli Industrl. f. nr. Newcastle, Stalls^ Eng., 
collieries, potteries, and ironwks. ; p. 30,392. 

Turn, R. Siberia, In Russn. govts. Tobolsk and Perm 
(300 m.), tnb. of K. Tobol. 

Turfan, a c. in Eastern Turkestan, on the southern 
side of the Tian-Shan Mtns., p. 31,300. 

Turgal, guvu Russn. Centl. Asia, N. of S. of Aral, 
area 176,219 sq. m. ; agr. and cattle breeding ; p. 
500,000 (largely nomadic Kirghiz) ; cap. T., t. off 
caravan road from Tashkent to Orsk, p. a, 46a 

Turim c. N. Italy, on R.'s Po and Dora ; former cap. 
Piedmont and the Sardinian sts. ; has cathedi., univer- 
sity. royal palace and cattle, and Palazzo Cangnano ; 
thnvg. and varied manufs. and extens. tr. ; p. (com., 
includg. garrison, 8,500 strong) 497,733. 

Turkestan.-(Sec Tartaiy.) 

Turkestan, or HazreC, A in the Russn. Turkestan 

{ irov. Syr Dar/a, on high rd. from Taslikent to Oren- 
mrg; old mosque and pilgrim shnne; gt. cattle and 
worn fairs ; p. 13,046 

Turkestan, E., or Chinese, deptndency of Chinese 
£mp. in Centl. Asia, in'tluded officially in the Chinese 
nrov. H<;in-Kiang : •«ep. from W. or Russn. Turkestan 
by Pamir plateau ; area 431 1800 sq. m., largely desert ; 
p. 1 , 300 . 000 ; exportsi mg', and carpets, etc. 
Turkestan, W., or Russian Turkistan, a g^trut.-sonl, 
of Asiatic Russ., nre.i 4 i 9 >sx 9 m*. domiciled p. 

6 , 200 ,( 300 ; agr.. stock-kpg., and various iiittg. indus- 
tries ; cap. Tashkent (7 v.). 

Turkey, or the Ottoman Empire, large si. of the 
Hastem Hemisphere, consisting of Turkey in Europe 
and Asiatic Turkey, under the immediate rule of the 
Sultan, and of dependencies in Africa and Europe 
Tile losses of territory in the war witli the Balkan 
States in 1912-13 can hardly be definitely stated at the 
moment, so much of the ilelimitcition still remaining 
in doubt. Poitioiis have li.id to be ceded to Greece 
and Servia, and for the formation of the new state of 


Albania. What was lost to Bulgaria seems to have- 
been won Ixtck. Total area i,soo,ooo sq. in., p. (cst.) 

30,000,000, Turkey m Europe now compnses about 
12.000 sq. m , with a p of some 2,800,000. including 
the vilayets of Constantinople and Adnanople, with 
the M ustessarifat of Clmtalja. The N W. portion of 
Turkey in Europe extends to a linedrawn irom Enos 
in the /Egean to Midia in the Black Sea, and now 
also including Adnanopic. T urkey in Asia comprises 
('with the Archipelago) 209,3805(1. m. m Asia Minor, 
^,T2o so. m. in Armenia, 209,270 ^q. in in Syria and 
AlesopoiPiiiia and 173,700 sq. m m Arabia. African 
Turkey includes tlie suzerain territories of Egypt, 
Cyprus, and S.amo5, togrtlier covering 368, 190 sq. m.; 
cap. Const.Hntiiiopie. (See tieparntc enVries ) 

Turk's Isis., Hnt. in S of t)iu Baliamas, subject 
to Jam lie.! (7.7' ). 

Turkmanshu,!/!/. ofAzerbiian, 65 m E.S.E. of Tabriz. 

Tumau, i. on K. Iser, N Bolivia, Austria: glas:> 
cutting; i>. 6,500 Battle fought hero on June 20, 
iBCx'}, when Aq'strians were defeateil by Prussians. 

Tumberry, a ruined caKt/e on the coast of Ayrshire, 
6 ni. N. of Cirvan. Supposed to be the birthplace of 
Robert Bruce. There is a lighthouse within the 
ruins. [4.614. 

Turner, vi 7 . Maine. U.S A., on Twenty-Mile R., p. 

Tumham Green, S.W. nrA. London, in Middlesex co., 
Hnir., p 5.216 [pl.iving-card manuf. ; p. 21.850. 

Tumtiout, f. nr. Antwerp, Belgium; lace-making. 

Tumu Magurele, r nr. the K. f)anu)}e, Telcnrman 
dist., Roiimam.1, almost opp. Nicopoli, Bulgaria; 
grain tr. ; p, 9,146. 

Tumu Severin, t. below the Iron Gate cataracts of 
R. Danube, Mehedinti dist., Roiimania; nr. are 
remains of Trajan’s bridge, built a.D. 103; pig and 
cattle tr ; p. T 9 ', 415 . [P- 2.614. 

Turriffs, burgh nr. R. Deveron. Aberdeensh., Scotl. ; 

Tuiton, t. nr. Bolton, S.E. Lancs.. Fngl, ; industrl. 
p. 12.651. [st. univer»ty: p. 5.018. 

Tuscalaibsa, t. on Black Warrior R , Alabama, U.S A. ; 

Tuscany, »/«/-■<» and former grand duchy, 
Italy; area 9.304 sq. m. : p. 2,694,516. Includes 
provs, Arezzo, Florence, Leghorn, Siena, Grosseto, 
Lucca, Pisa, and Ma&sa and Carrara, which see. 


Tuaculum, in ancient times a c. of Latiuni, but now 
ruins, 15 m. S. of Rome 
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Tiukar Rocks (with Ughthoue) off cst IVexfiwd, 
Ireid. 

TuskMcei t, in cotton resn.. Macon ca, Alabama, 
U.S.A.; noted for educatnl. institns., include;, 
codleee for coloured students ; ~ 


Tuttmnr, mkt on R. Dove. StaiK, En?. ; p. 3,4^4. 
Here are the ruins of a pre-Nonnan castle, wherein 
Mary Queen of Scots was twice imprisoned. 

Tutleorint ///. Madras, Tinnevelli dist., India; 
extensive tr. with Ceylon, conch shell fishy.; 
p. afi,ii4. 

TuttUnfi^eOf /. on R. Danube, nr. Schaffhausen, 
Whrtembeiw; ruined castle of HonberK; textile 
industries, uult tr. ; p. 17,917. 

Tuxedo, /. in Orai^ co.. New York, U.S.A., 
*jr. Tuxedo II. ; p. 3,500. 

Tujcford, e. in Notts, izlin. N. of Newark, p. 1,5 

Tuy, t. on R. Minho, Pontevreda prov., : . 
cathedl.. soap factories, tr. in agr. prod. ; p. x 1,082. 

Tux-Goh salt L. Russn. Turkestan, 100 m. S. of 
L. Balkash ; m m. by 30 m. [Asia Minor. 

Tuo^GoU, or Tuz-Gnleul. salt L. (45 m. by zd m.) 

Tver, CentL Ku&s., N. of Moscow ; area 35,325 
sq. m. ; agr., stock-rearing, and many maiiuf. ; 
p, 1,920,160; cap. Tver, /. on R. Vol^ ; cotton 
mills, com tr. ; p. 60,485. 

Twat, or Tuat, an oasts in the Western Sahara, zoo m. 
S W. of Tnpolt : Ain Salah, principal t. 

Tweed, A., S.E. Scotl. ; rises in Peeblessh., and 
reaches sea (97 m.) at Iterwick, dividg. Berwicksh. 
from the Eng. co. Northumberland ; famous for its 
salmon fisheries ; and is renowned in literature and 
history. Us course being through some of the most 
romantic scenery in Britain. 

Tweeddale, old name for co. Peebles. ScotL 

Tweedmouth, spt. Northumberland. Eng., at mth. of 
K. Tweed ; p. 4,936. 

Twenty-four Parganaa, The, dist. Bengal, Bnt. 
India ; area 3,108 sq. ni. ; p. 2,000,000; admin, hdqrs. 
Alipur, a S. sub. of Calcutta city. 

Twerton, par. nr. Bath, Somerset, Eng. ; bnck and 
woollen cloth inanuf. ; p. 17.614. 

Twickenham, par. and urban residtl. dist. N. bank 
of R. Thames. Middlesex, Eng., zi m. S.W. of 
London c. ; p. 39.3;4* 

Two Rivera, c. Wisconsin, U.S.A,; nr. Twin River Point 
on shore of L. Michigan, p. 4,816. [p. 

Tyidealey, inftg. t. nr. Bolton, S.W. Lancs, Eng., 

Tyler, c. Smith CO., Texas, U.S.A. ; niftg. centre in 
cotton-growg. dist., p. 9.018. 

Tyndrum, wi4in Perthshire, 36) m. E. by N. of Oban. 

Troe, R. Durham and Northuinberld., Eng. ; formed 
uy junctn. of N. and S. Tyne at Hexham, 30 m. from 
sea at Tynemouth and S. Shields ; total lei^h 80 m., 
forms a continuous liarbr. (with shipbldg. and other 
works) from Newcastle to Tynemouth. 

Tynemouth, bor. Northumberland, Eiw., at mth. of 
IL Tyne, on its N. bank, includg. m its area the 
townships of Tynemouth, North Shyelds, Cullercoats, 
Chirton, and Preston ; favourite Wat. pi., with old 
priory and castle, p. (of parly, bor.) ^,822. 

Tyre, anc, c. of Phoenicui, site 47 m. STW. Beyrout 

Tyree, isL of the Inner Hebrides, Argyllsn., ScotL, 
p. 9,8x8. It has many small lakes of fresh water, 
and conrains numerous Scandmavian forts along its 

Tyrol.— (See Tirol.) [coast-line. 

Tynuui, t. of Hungary, 30 m. N.E. of Frcsbuig ; once 
the reridence of the Hungarian primates, p. 14,00011 

Tyrm, inid. co. Ulster. Ireld. ; area 1,260 sq. ni., agr. 
and daiiying, p. (decreasuw) 142,437 ; Omagh 

J 7.V.) t also Dor. Blair co., Penn., lU. A., on Little 
uniata R. ; honwks., p. 6,317. 

Tyrrhenian Sea, part of Mediterranean, betwn. Italy 
and Corsica, Sardinia, and Sicily. [Galicia, p. 8,013. 
Tyamlenlca, /. (mftg.), nr. Stanislawow, Austrian 
Taintzoutsan, t. nr. Valladolid, Michoacanst, Mexico, 
P* 5.448. 


Uanapn, or Anapn, R. BrazD, trib. (40001.) of R. Para. 
Ubeda, /. on R. Guadalquivir, prov. Jaen, Sfialn ; in 
vineyd. and fruit-grow. dist. ; old trails; linen and 
esparto grass industries; p. 31.220. 
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Ubaa Nor, L. in Khalkas country, Mongolia, 75 m. by 
asm. 

Ucayale, R. of Peru, a head-strm. of R. Amazon, over 
x,40o m. long, navigable for i.ooo m. 

Uccle, wtV. Belgium, in S. Brabant, nr. Brussels; 
industrL ; p. 13.105. 

Uckfield, mkt. t. Sussex, Eng., on R. Ouse, p. 3,344. 

Udaipur, or Oodeypore (otherwise Mewar), nut. st. 
kajputana Agency, India; area 13.861 sq. m. ; p. 
(decling.) 1,020,00a Cap. U., c. on bank of large L. 
amid wooded hills, 3,469 ft. above sea-level ; marble 
pal. of the Maharana ; temple of Siva ; p. 45,80a 

Uddevalla, spt. S. Sweden, on fjord connected with 
L. Wener ; butter factories, porcelain wks. ; p. 10,546. 

Uddlngston, /. on R. Clyde, co. Lanark. Scotl., 7^ m. 
E.S.E. of Glasgow ; collieries, jam factory ; p. 8,268. 

Udine, t. betwn. Alps and G. of Venice, Italy ; old 
castle (now barracks) ; silk, velvet, and cotion ind. ; 
p. 48,103. [Cambodia ; p. 12,64a 

Udong, c. of the Malay Feniii. ; formerly cap. 

Uelzen, old t. on R. Ilmenau, Hanover ; flax, tobacco, 
and ironwks. ; p. 8,647. 

Ufa, Russn. govt, of the W. Urals ; area 47.11s sq. ni. ; 
agr., stock-raising, ironwks. ; p. s.900,000 Cap. U., 
at confi ot R. U. (flows 400 m. from the Ural Mtns.) 
with R. Delaia; iron and copper fomidries ana 
nichy. works ; p. 07,000. 

Ufalel, Upper and Lower; ironwks. in govt. Perm., 
Russ., nr. Ekatennburg ; p. (joini) 14,000. 

Uffculme, vit. of Devon, on tne Culm. p. i,8oa 

Uffingten, par. Berks, Eng., nr. Fanngdoii; contains 
the figure of the " White ilorse " (314 ft. long) cut m 
the chalk downs, traditionally ascribtd to AUred the 
Great. 

Uganda, Brit, protectorate £. CentL Africa ; (approx.) 
area (uicludg. Usoga and Unyora) 150,000 sq. m. ; p. 
(abt.) 4,000,000; traversed by rly., with termmus 
at Kavirondo B., on the Victoria Nyanza; cap. 
Kampala ; admin, hdqrs. Entebbe ; exports : skins, 
ivory, chillies, cotton, and coffee. 

Ufflitm, (. on K. Volga, Yaroslav govt, Russ. ; pal. of 
Prince Demetrius (slam m 1591) ; catliedL : ham and 


,,sau5age export; p. i3,5<^-... 

Uhricksvilie. t. on K. .Stillwater, Tuscarawas co., 
Ohio, U.S.A. ; p. 4,418. 

Uinte, a rntH. ranjpe of Utah, U.S.A; its highest 
points are Emmons (13,694 ft.), Gilbert Peak 
{13,687 ft.), and Wilson (13.300 ft.). 

Uist, N. (17 m. long, 3 m. to 13 in. wide) and S. (aa m. 
by 7# m.L is/s. of t)ie Outer Hebrides, ca Inverness, 
'’:otT. ; ' ■ 


Scot!. ; Lochmaddy in the N. isl. is a par. with Urge 
tr. with the crofters ; total p. 9,50a 

Uitenhage, t. nr. Port Hhzabetii, Cape CoL, Brk. S. 
Afr. ; tnrivg. centre agr. dist. ; p. 6,4x6. 

Ujain, t. on K. Spira, nat. st. Gwalior, CentL India; 
cap. Malwa in Umdu and Mahomiiiedan days, and 
famous as the res. of Vikramaditiya ; centre of 
opium tr. ; p. 36,X34. 

Ujlji, vil. in sin. terr. same name (area 930 sq. m.) on 
E. shore L. Tanganyika, Germ. E. Afr., where 
Stanley found Liviiigsione, 1871. 

U^in, t. Gwalior state. Central IndU ; a sacred c. and 
fonnerly the cap. of Malwa, p. 41,00a 

Ujvidfik, t. on R. Danube, E4cs-Bodrog co., Hungary ; 
opp. Petcrvdrad ; tr. in fruit, wine, vegetables, com ; 
p. 30,824. [40 ro. long. 

Ukerewe, isl. in Victoria Nyanza L., CentL Afr. : 

U-Kiug, R. of Se-Chuen prov., China, trib. (500 m.) 
of Yang-tse-Kiang. 

Ukraina or Little Russia; comprises govts. Poltava, 


Kiev, Kharkov, and Chernigov (i^v.). 

Uleaborgf N., govt, grand duchy Finland ; area 63,1 
' IT forest and partly agr. ; p. 375,00a ci 


. - Jiand ; area 63,970 

&q. m., partly forest and partly agr. ; p. 375,00a cap. 
1/., spt. on G. of Botluiia : exports pitch, timber, 
hides, butter ; p. z6,ooa Ulea Lake (40 m. long) lies 
S.E. of U. t. 

UUasutaL t. in N. Mongolia, and cap. of the countiy, 
p. (mostly Chinese) about 5,000. [3,340. 

Ulladulla, spt. t. N.S.W., 159 m. S. of Sydnw ; ii. 

Ullapool, vil. on Loch Broome, Ross*shirc, 44 m. N.W. 
of Dingwall. 

UUswater, JL (8 n. long) on border Cumberland 
and Westmorland, Eng. ; outlet by R. Eamont to 
the Eden. 
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UlBU fort. /. on R. Danube (58 m. S.E. of Stuttgart), 
Wurtembeiir ; impt. rlwy. and strategic centre; 
cathedl. with lofty tower (598 ft.); clocks, linen, 
cutlery, confecty. : p. 46,000. JTp. (dist.) 3,114. 

Ulmarnu t. on Clarence R. New S.W., nr. Grafton, 
Uleter, N. prov., Ireland, N. of Connaught and 
Leinster; area 8,568 sq. m., o, 1,750,000; colonised 
. - . . j early ' " 
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were Protestants. ^5(536 of these being /resby- 
terians, and 360,373 Protestant Episcoptilians. Com- 
prises cos. Londonderry, Down, Done^l, Monaghan, 
Tyrone, Fermanagh, Cavan, Antrim, and Armagh, 
all of winch see sep. 

Ulundl, Jkraai in Zululand, Brit. S. Africa, where 
Cetewayo was defeated by Lord Chelmsford in 1879. 

Ulv^a, isi. of the Inner Hebrides, Argyll., Scotl., off 
W. coast of Mull ; 5 111. long ; p. 53. 

Ulveraton, industl r. N.W. Lancash., nr. Morecambe 
B. ; paper mills, hardware nianuC ; consid. canal 

. traf. ; p. 9 > 552 . 

Uman. mftg. t. govt. Kiev, Russ., p. 17,108. 

Umbabog L. jg in. long), on tjouiidary between 
Marne and New Hampshire, U.S.A., outlet by 

Umballa, India. (See AmbalUL) [Aiuiroscoggin R. 

\3taItu]Aj camfiartimento Italy, between Tuscany and 
the Marches, and Rome and the Ahruzzi ; com- 
prising the prov of Perugia (y.v.), Romanized after 
defeat in the Saninite wars before the commence- 
ment of the Christian Era : and part of tlie States of 
the ch. before i860, when it passed to the kingdom 
of Italy. 

Umea, R. of Sweden, flows 950 m. to the G. of 
Bothnia; also t. on K. Uuiea nr. its inth. ; timber 
tr. ; p. 4,018. [local tr. 

Umrer. /. in Nagpur dist., India ; p. 15.125 . good 

Umrethi t. Kaira dist., Bombay, India; coiumercul 
centre; p. t8.8f4. 

UnnUska, largest of Fox Isis., in the Aleutian Chain, 
Alask.a, U.S.A. ; mtnous. and treeless, but with 
luxuriant herbage; good harbours; lias several 
settlements ; the vill. of Unalaska is the princ. port 
of Bering S., p. 450. 

Unao. dist. Lucknow div. Oudh, Brit. India; area 
Z.778 sq. <ni. ; N. of R. Ganges ; grows corn, cotton, 
sugar-cane, and opium; p. 1,000,000. Cap. U., c., 
nr. Caw^ore, p. i6,ofo. 

Ungava B., arm of Hudson Strait, projecting into 
Labrador. Has large forests in the S., and m many 
parts minerals are abundant, iron ore licing the most 
prominent. It is a wild and remote territory, chiefly 
uihabited by Indians, and is expectcdi to snow rich 
resources when properly opened up. 

Unghvar, (. 195 111. L.N £. Pcsth. Hungary ; industrl. ; 
p. rz.8i8. fp. 21.023. 

Union, t. adjoining Iloboki’ii Wfst, Now York, U b A., 

Union Springs, e. Aiahama. U S A., cap. Bullock cu.. 
p. 4.819. [glass works, iron foundru-s , p. 7.765. 

Uniontown, fior. Penn., USA. cap. Fayette to. ; 

United Kingdom. (See Britain.) 

United States of America, federal Re/mblu (largest 
in the world) of N. Aiiieric.i, embracing the Central 
portion from Atlantic to P.iciflc between Canada and 
the great I..’s , N. to the G. of Mexico and Kio 
Grande del Norte, S. Area (including Alaska, pur- 
chased from Russia in 1867. and Hawaii) 3,63a,9;n 
sq. III. ; p. 102,000, OCX) ; cap. Washington ; coinniercim 
metropolis. New Ytirk, both of winch see, as also 
the separate States, .ilpliabeiically. The Spanish 
American War of 18^ resulted in the acqui.sitiox] by 
the U.S.A. of the Philippines. Porto Kico, and 
Guahan. The U.S.A. are very nch in every kmd of 
minerals, produce much timber, coni, iriiit, and 
vegetables, and stand higli in the world in stock- 
racing and inanufs. 

United States of Colombia. (See Colombia.) 

in Baroda st., Bombay, India, nr Ahniadabad, 
gd. tr., p. ii.xdS. (industrl., p. 6,146. 

Unley, S. sub. Adelaide, S. Australia, residentl. and 

Unna, t. nr. Dortmund, Westphalia, Pruss., iron works, 
salt and coal mines, brickmkg., p. X6.42S. 

Unst, iii. (most N.) Shetland grp., length xaj ni. 

Unstrut, R. Prussian Saxony, tnb, (no m.) or K. Saale. 


Unter See, w. portn. L. of Constance (g.v.) 13 m. 
long. 

Unterwalden, old cant. Switzld., now sub. dividd. into 
Obwaldenand Midwalden (total area O., 163 sq. in., 
N. 1X9 sq. m.),p. (O.) 15.500 JN.) 13,648. Bounded by 
Lucerne and the lakes of Uri, and Bern, the canton 
Is largely afforested, and the chf. ts. are Saxxien 
and Stanz, mtn. pastures, and dairying. 

Unyamwezi, of E. Africa, E. of Tanganyika 

L., chf. Unyanyembe, 400 m. from csL, p. 5,500. 

Unyora. (See Uganda.]t 

Upuuid, bar. Penn., U.S.A., nr. the Delaware R., 

industrl. twHsht/. W. R. Yorks., nr. 
Oldham, Eng., p. 3,264. 

Upper Sind, Frontier dtsf. Sind Prov., Bombay, India, 
area 9,549 sq. m., p. 956,4x8. Admin, hdqrs. Jacob- 
abadf^.w.) [field, p. 3,818. 

Upperthong, industrl, /or. W. R. Yorks., nr. Hfudders- 

Upholland, a /. in Lancashire, 4 ni. W. of Wigan, 
p. 4>8 oo. 

Uppingham, mkt. t. ro., Rutland, Eng., nr. Oakham, 
famous schl, founded in 1584 by Archdeacon Robert 
Johnson (1540-1695), it was materially developed and 
Improved by Edward Thring, who was headmaster 
from 1853 to 1887 ; p. ^73S' 

Uppsala, ixn E. Sweden, N. of Lake Malar, area 9,053 
sq. m., p. 195,000, Cap. U., t. on R Sala, 45 in. from 
Stockholm, university ami catliedl . nr. 1$ the fiiio 
chdteau of Skukloster and the Ultana agr. inst , p. 
96 . 4 W- Ihug., p. 9.511. 

Upton-on-Severn, mkt. t nr. Malvern, Worcesters!) , 

Ural Mtns., gt. system of Russ., separating Asia frimi 
Europe. 2,050 m' lung, highest summit. 5,286 ft. The 
Ural K. flows x,ooo m. S.W , and S. in Orenburg govt, 
to the Caspian. 

Uralsk, ■firt/v. Asiatic Russ., in gcni. govt, of the 
Stepfies, S of the Ural K., area 141,174 sq. m., p. 
775,000, iiMinly noin.td Cossacks ami cattlc>re.ircis. 
Cap. Uralsk, t on Ural R , great grain trading, and 
rattle mart centre, i> 40,000. 

Uran, r. in Thana dist., Bombay, India, 8 m. S.E. 
Bombay, c., p. 10.864. 

Ura-tyube, or Ora-te^i f. in pros'. Samarkand. Russ , 
Turkesran, citadel, tr. m camel- wool clth. and horses, 
p. 32,116. 

Urbana, r. on Embarras R., Illinois, U.S.A.1 seat of 
St university, p. 6,038; also c. of Chanip^n co., 
Ohio, U.S.A., maiiuf., p. 6,945. 

Urblnu, A in the Marches, Italy, amongst E. spurs of 
the Apennines, catliedl., grand-ducal palace, 
university, manuf. majolica and silk, p. 5,485. 

Ure, R. N. R. Yorks. Eng., flows E. and S.E. to the 
Swale (50 m.) to form the Ouse [31,500. 

Urfa, fort. A nr. Dlabekr, Turkey, gd. local tr., p. 

Urfahr, A on R. Danube, Lower Austria, connected 
by iron bridge with Linz, com tr., p. 15.194. 

Urgel, a A at the foot of the Pyrenees, m the Cale- 
donian prov. of Lerida, p. 9,946. 

Ufi, cant. Switzld., S. of L. of Lucerne, area 415 
.sq. m., forest and mtn., traversed by St. (^thard 
riwy. and R. Reuss, scene of many conflicts izth to 
ith c ‘ ‘ 


S.byL 

Unibamba, A on R. U.. ur. Cuzco, Peru, p. 4,8x4. 

Uruguay, R. S. America, rises in S. Biazil, and flows 
betwn. Argentina and Brazil and Uruguay (850 m.) 
to the Rio Plata : also U. (or Banda Oriental del U.), 
repub. S. America, betwn. Brazil, the Argentine, 
and tlie Atlantic, area 73,151 sq. m., p. (abt.) x.100,000, 
cattle and slieep rearing, also fruit growing, cap. 
Montevideo (g.v.). Uruguay Is divided mto 19 
departments. The president is elected for 4 years. 
Over 1,000 miles of railway have been opened in the 
country, and there are 4,000 miles of telegraph lines. 

Urumiyah, Lake of, nr. Tabriz, N. Perria (85 m. by 
30 m.), salt and sliallow ; also t. nr. the 1., fort., in 
Azcrba(^ prov., reputed birthpL of Zoroaster, p. 

Urawhil, the capital c. of Chinese Zungari^ domina- 
ring the main route into Eastern Turkestan from Mon* 
geSa, situated at the N. base of the Tian-shau Mtna 

Urup, on the Kurile isls., 50 m. long, la m. wide. 
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UnruptaiAf Conaek on R. Xhoper, fat Dda 
I^SBcks prov.. Russk, gb fair for cattle and hides, 
p. io.a49> [Petchora. 

Uaa, X. Russ., tlcms (aoo m.) fkom the Unlk to the 
Ue^am, a Gennan possessioB In E. Aftica, between 
the coast and Tanganyika. 

Uaedom, isl. Pomerania. Pnua.. nr. Ritgen, go m. long, 
14 nk wide. 

Uuek. a in Bnisa vilayet, Asia Minor, connected by 
rail with Smyrna and Koma, noted for pile carpet 
weaving, p. laooo. 

Uahant, iu. on French cst nr. Brest (4I m. long), 
contains vil. St Michel, p. 2^,000. It was off Ushant 
that Lord Howe gained his great naval victory on 
“the glorious first of Tune," 1794. 

Uehaw, 4 m. W.N.W., the seat ^St Cuthbert's Rom. 
Cath. college. 

Uak A. S. wales and Monmouthsh.. Eng., flows 

S r m.) to Bristol Chan. ; also t. on K. 17 . lone of the 
onmouth Boroughs), 1,495. 

Uskub, or Udcup, o/. of the vilasret of Kosovo, 
Eurofm. Turkey (coiuprisg. all N. Albania), on R. 
Vardar, the anc. Scopi, suk prodn., opium, fruits, 
com, etc., p. 4 i.ri 9 - 
Uaog^— ^See Uganda.) 

Ust%yelokalitvenakaya.^z^/. in prov. Don Cossacks, 
Russ., on the Northn. Donets R. ; stone quarries, 
com and cattle tr.. p 19.426. 

Ust-Kamenogorsk, r. on R. Irtysh. Semlpalatinak 
prov., Russn. CentL Asu, cattle tr., p. to.xiB. 
Ust-Khoperakaya, t. at jnctn. of R.'s l^n and Khoper, 
m Russn. prov. of the Don Cossacks, cattle and 

nr. Tsaritsyn, on R. Medvveditsa, 
in Russn, prov. Don Cossacks; great cattle fair, 
military schh. p. X7,X43. 

Ustyug VMlkij, t. in Russn. govt. Vologda, on 
Sukhora K.. great fair, fancy box and jewellery, and 
lock manut ; also silver ware, p. 12,486. 

UsuinaaintB, R. Mexico and Guatomala tiib. (400 m.) 
of R. Tabasco. 

Ueuri, R. Manchuria, flows {340 m.) of Amur. 
Usworth, tw$tshp. Durham, Eng., sub. to Gateshead; 
mdustrl., p. 5.788. 

Utah, Westii. rr., U.S.A.; area 83,r9osq. in., p. 374,000 
(two'thirdb Mormons); cap. StUt Lake City (f.w.); 
Utah L., 23 m. long, and 4,400 ( 1 ;, above sea-level, 
discharges by the K. Jordon to the Great Salt, L. 


h/.v.j. Utah was part of the territory obtained from 
Mexico Iw tho U S.A. In 1846, ana from 1850 was 
occupied by the Mormons, but its area was reduced 
to Its present proportions in x868. The privilege of 
State recognition was not granted until 1894, when 
iwlygainy was renounced and Mormon supremacy 
ended. 

Utakamaad, or Ootocamund, /. in Madras, Brit. 
India; admin. Iiqrs. Nilgiris dist., summer cap. 
Madras govt., on a plateau 7,230 ft. above sea-level, 
mtn. surrounded by laige artlficl. L. and beautiful 
gdns., p. 15,084. 

Utica, c. on Mohawk R., Oneida, co„ New York, 
U.S.A. ; clothg. and other manuf., p. 74,419. 

Utiel. a nr. the Kio Magro, Valencia prov., Spain, 
N.W. ofRequena; brandies, wines, etc., p. 11,888. 

Utrecht, /now. Holland, betwn. Geldwland and N. and 
S. Holland; area 53280. m., fertile agr. end stock- 
ralsltig dist. S. of the Zuyder Zee, p. 265,084 ; cap. 
U., c. on the Old Rhine; university, cathedl., 
chemkal, and c^r factorlcii, p. 124,120 ; also name 
of a t hi the Transvaal Col., Brit S. Afr., cap. of U. 
dht. 

Utracm, t. in Seville prov., Spain : bidustrl., p. 15,824. 

Uttanara, t, on R. Hoogl^ H. dtet, BengaU Brit 
India ; famous libraiy, p. 6,856. 

UttoBSter, mftg. t. nr. R. Dove, Staffs, Eng., p. 5,719. 

Uxbridge, mkt. t. Middlesex, Eng., on R. Colne, xdm. 
N. of London, p. 10,374. 

UxnaL vulned anc. c. Yttcatan. Mexico, 70 m. S. of 
Merida ; Interesting temples, sculptures, Ota, 

Ux. a hmd (in Bi^cal geography) E. of Alestlne; 
placed by some scholars in the modem Haunn, 
Syria (anc. Auranitls of Buhan) ; the home of the 
patriatdi Job. [the Caspian S. 

UxM (Or. inutile), of Rum., flowing e^m. to 
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UoM, t dep.' Gird, France, on R. Auaoo, nr. Nfanes; 
catbedU, campanile, anc. castle, medfaeval palace, 
and clock tower, silk manuf., wine and oil tr.. p. 4 ,ck 4. 
Uzkoi, Ctkpo, Rromotttcry on Ob Bay, N. Slboia. 


Van], ur Ky Oaxiep, R, Brit S. Afr. ; rises in 

¥ uafhlamba Mtns., and flows (560 m.) betwn. the 
mnsvaal and Orange R. Cds. to Join the .Onisge 
nr. Kimberley. 

Vnignta, Russn. isl. In the Arctic Oc.. betwn, the 
mainld. and Nova Zenibla (70 nt by 35 m.).'; 
Included in govt. Archangel, and visited in summer 
by.hunters. 

Vnliais. eatti. Switzerld., comprisg. uf 
K. RnAne ; area 2,025*00. m. ; surrou 
mtns. ; sparsely populated (120,000) ; cap. Scion (y.v.). 
Valdagm), t. nr. Vicenxa, Italy; mdustrl.; p. (com.) 

7,864. TR. Volga ; liimest summit, i.xoo ft. 

Valdai HUla, ^vwf. Novgorod, Russ. ; watershed of 
Voldepenas, /. on R. Jab^on, nr. Ciudad Real, Spain ; 
in mming regn. ; p. 1,6x4. 

Val de Travera, a tw//ey rich in asphalte mines in the 
canton of NeuchAtel, Switzerland. 

Valdivia, prev. S. Chili ; area 10.7x5 sq. m. ; p. 70,8x3; 
cap. V., t. on Caile-calle R., nr. the sea (port Corral) ; - 
brewg. and tanning, p. xo,it8. 

Valdosta, c. in Lowndes co., Georgia, U.S.A., nr. 

Florida border; riy. centre* p. 6,035 (half negroes). 
Valeggio, /. on K.Mincio, nr. Verona. Italy; fortfd. 

; bridge, with causeway on Roman foundatns., x,8oe 
ft. long i p. 5,664. 

Valencay, t. on R. Nahon, dep. Indre, France ; casrie 
prison of Ferdinand VII. of Srain ; p. 3.846. 

Valence, /. on tlie RhAne, dep. iDrAme. France ; metal 
founding, hosieiy manuf., tinned fooa prodn.; p. 
26,454 1 vineyd. dist. 

Valenda, prov. Spain, on Mediterranean ; area 4,352 
III. ; agr. vincyds., olive, fig, and orange growg. ; 
live stock rearg. ; biik, tapestry, and cariiet iiianm. ; 
p. 810,560; cap, V„ t, on R. Guadalaviar, 3 m. Irom 
the Mediterranean; many inaimf., exports wine, 
fruits, com, etc.; university, museum, interestg. 
cathedl. ; p. 220,340 ; also c in Venezuela, cap, 
Carabobo, nr. L. of V. (30 m. long), W. of Caracas; 
gd. tr. ; p. 42.000. 

Valencia de Alcantara, f. on R. Avid, prov. Caceres, 
Spam, nr. the Portuguese frontier; garrison, dis- 
mantled castle; Roman ruins; agr. and antimony 
ming. dist. ; p. 10,012. 

Valenciennes, fortfd. t on R. llscaut, dep. Nord, 
Fr.ince ; famous tor lace mftg. ; metallurgical indus- 
tries, starch, chemicals, etc. ; p. 32.506. [p. 2,250. 

Valencia Isl., S.W. co. Kerry, licld. (6 m. by s in.); 
Valenxa, a e. of N. Italy, 9 in. N. of Alessandria, on the 

Valet&^jS?*Valletta), spt. /. cap. of Malta, on N.E. 
cst. of isl. ; strongly fortfd., fine harbr. ; many relics 
of the occupii. oftne Knightbof Malta; p. (exclusive 
of Brit, troops) 24.506. 

Valguamera, /. of Sicily, x6 m. E. of Caltanissctta, 
p. 15,676. 

Valladolid, prov. CentL Spain ; area 3.043 sq. m. ; 
agr., vineyds., live-stock, iiiftg. ; p. 286,715; cap. V., 
t. on K. Pisuerga ; seat of army corps, university, 
cathedl. ; tlirivg. industries and tr. ; p. 74,619 ; alw 
c. nr, Merida, Yucatan ; p. 5,247. 

Vullecas, t. nr. Madrid, Spam; in flat fertile wine- 
growg. dist., through which flows the Manzanares 
K. : p. xo,645. 

Vallejo, e. at the outlet of the beautiful Napa valley, 
Solano CO., California, U.S.A. ; exports fruit and 
com : p. 8,7x6. 

Valleyfleld, mftg. i. at ft. of L. St Francis, Bcau- 


_my, r»; 
of Gialoi 

ValparalsD /nw. Chili; area x,637 sq. m., p. 286,0^ 
Cap. V., c. and spt., the most Impt. port on the 
Pacific cst of S. America, and the ermtest mfttt., 
commercL and IndustrL centre of the RepubUc of C., 
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p. 148,060 : also name of a bor. Porter ca, ladiaiia, 
U.S.A., clock inanii£ and mclv. wfcSi,j». 6.846. 
VeltOOf vil in SIwe, about 13! m. from Portree, p. 364. 
Van, c. on K mde of L. Van (salt, 73 m. lonc:^ 
Turkish Armenia. S. ^ Emeroum; mllitaiy atiu; 
massacres <895 and 1896, p. 30.000. Cap. vilayet V.. 
on Persian border; area 15,440 sq. m., mtnous. and 
pastoral, sulphur springs, pc^L wells, p. nearly 
500,000. 

Vaaeouver, fr/. ofTW. cat. Brit, Cdlurabia(a78ni.loitf, 
50 m. to 65 m. wide), p. 41,160. Is separated from the 
mainland by Queen Charlotte S4>und. Johnstone 
Strait, and the strait of Georgia. The shores are to 
a lan^ extent rocky^ but are relieved by numerous 
fine harbours. There are large forests yielding an 
abundance of timber, but only a small proportion otthe 
land— perhaps a tenth— Is available for agricultural 
puiposes. Fruit culture, however, is profitably earned 
on in many sections ot the island and in this direction 
the developments have been very considerable in 
recent yeitrs. The fisheries of Vancouver Isl. are 
, also Important. Gold, silver, copper, and iron are 
found in paying quantities, and there are excellent 
coalfields. Cap. viccoria, at S. end of isl.. wliich is 
also cap. of colony: also name of a spt. in Brit. 


udth military post at Fort Vancouver, p. 4,4x6. 

Vannes, chf. /. dep. Morbihan, France, on S. cst. 
Brittany: shiphdg., ironwks., breweries, p. :k.ix4. 

Vimves, or Vaxivree, w<7. subn. (S.) to Paris, France: 
linen-Lleaching, n 0,4x0. 

Van Wert, m oTVan Wert co., Ohio. 27 m. W.N.W. 
of Lima, p. 6,56i. 

Var, A. Fiance, dep, Alpes>MaritImes, flows 60 m. S. 
to the sea ; also dep. S. France, on the Mediterranean ; 
area 3.303 sq. m., jiasture, vineyds., sericulture, p. 
(increasg.) 330,064. Cap. Draguigium, Toulouse 
largest c 


lire 0«^8suui| niuiKAajr i wtiic miu 11 

p. 54,125. jHungaiy, nr. Veszpriin, p. 

Vaiarhely, or Somfyo vaaarhely, f. on K. * 
Vasilkov, /. (industrl.) govt. Kiev, Russ., p, 18,8 




Vanulo, /. in Italy, 35 m. N.W. of Novaro, p. 3.61a 

Vsuranger Fiord, an s'mM of the Arctic Oce.vi into 
Finmark, Norway’s most northerly prov, 

Varese, r. nr, Milan, N. Italy; beautifully Ntuated 
Lombard autumn rest., silk-spinning, gd. wme, p. 
xak445* 

Varlnas, a /. of Venezuela, 100 m. S. of L. Maiacaybo, 

p. 7,100. 

Varna, fort. f. Bulgaria, on Black S. ; chf. spt. of the 
country, with gt. grain tr., p. 26,886. 

Varzln, v>7. In Pomerania, asm. S.E. of K6slin. Prince 
Bismarck's countn seat was near this place, p. x.3oo. 

Vaaa, /rw. grand duchv of Finland, Russ. ; area 
x ,6&4 sq. m., p. 460.244. Cap. V., t. and port on G. of 
Bothnia ; aits, butter and cattle export, p. 14,118 ; 
officially callea Nikolaistad since the gt. fire and ro> 
buildiim of the t In 1853. 

Vdairhety, or Hodmezo Vaaarhely, /. on L. Hodos, 
nr. Szegedin, Hungary ; wine and tobacco luanuf . 
- [Hungary, nr. Veszpriin, p, 4,918. 

_ . __ Torna, 

. . . _ ... 8,852. 

Vaakut, t/H. nr. Baza, co. Bacs, Hungary, p. 6,731. 

VattUa^^uadu, /. Madura dist„ hl^ras, India, p. 

/ft/. S.E. France, area 1,381 sq. m. ;,agr„ 
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tainments. Han tha.leadk« vooaUiti of tha time 
Blade theCrappeanmee. and balia fireworks, 

balloon aacanti, and other ^tractions dcaw ta^ge 
crowds. 

Vachl^ arm of R. Rhine, prov. Utrecht. Hollafld,. flowf 
from the Old Rhine (18 m.) to the Zuyder Zee. 

VagUL ft/L In the Adriatic, belonging to Austria, &S. 
M Trieste, area 165 sq. m.. p, ezj^ooa 

Vdi was one of the la cftftr of the Etruscan con- 
ffideracy, and was situated le m. N.W. of Rome. 
After many desperate conflicts with Rome, Veil was 
ultimately capturod, 396 B.C., by CamUJua, but not 
until it had withstood a siege of two years. 

V^ de la Pfoatera, r. on R. Barbate. Cadiz prov. 
Spain; beautUlil agr. and stock-reaig. country: p. 

13.106. {15,8^ 

Vcfile, Jutland, Denmark; gd. harbr. and tr.; p. 

Vmbert, r. nr. Barmen, govt. DUsseldorf, Pruis. ; 

IndustrL ; jk rx.987* „ . . 

Veldea, a summer Aikr nes/trr in the prov. of Carniola, 
Austria, 3c m. N,W. of Laibach ; celebxat^ for its 
sun-baths; p 540 

VMec, /. nr. 'Tunja, Colombia; gd. tr. : p. 9,4x5. 

Velez Iftalaga, c. in the prov. of Malaga, Spain, 
ftmous for Its abundant crops of caisins, sugar, and 
olive oil. 

Velez Rubio, a in the prov. of Almeria, Spain, in the 
Sierra Maria Mtns., commanding from its eminence 
an Immense view of the country around. 

Vellko Mlkhallovka. /. in govt Kursk, Run. ; grain 
and hide tr. ; p. 31.7x8. 

Velizh, t. on R. Diina. govt. Vitebsk, Russ., p, x8,ito. 

Velletri, /. at foot of the Alban hills, nr. Rome, Italy ; 
good wine ; p. 17,368. At this spot Garibaldi gained 
a victory over the King of Naples, May 19, 1849. 
There k a cathedral of some historic aote here, 
dedicated to St. Clement, and dating from the 17th 
century. 

Vellore, r. on R. Palar, N. Arcot div. Madras, Brit. 
India; military cantonment, perfume distillery; p. 

44.106. There was a serious outbreak in x8q6 by 
Sepoy soldiers, who mutinied, and put many Euro* 
pean officers and resuients to death. 

Veneitain, an anc. French co. betwn. the Durance 
and the Rli6ne, now incorporated in Vaoclose. 

Vendfe, or La Vendee, «/. W. France, on B, of 
Biscay, area 3.69a sq, m. ; agr., pasturage, vineyds., 
fishery, sea*salt, and some inanufs. ; p. (increasg.) 
441,000: cap. La Roche*sur*Yon. The Veodeans, 
it will be remembered, offered n strong resistance to 
the French Revolutionists of 17^ Also V., a R. In 
dep same name, flows (46 m.) to Sevre-Nlortaise. 

Venddme, /. on R. Loire, dep. Loire-et*Cher, Prance, 
nr. Tours ; industrl. ; p. aBliiS. Once gave the name 
to a countship and duchy, tlie former dating fiom 
1575. tlie latter from 1595. Vendfiuie lias the ruins of 
a famous Renaissance aubey. a church of the Trinity 
going back to the isth ceiituiy. and some remains of 
on xxth century castle belonging to the Dukes of 
VendOme. 

Vener, or Weaer, the largest of the Swedish lakes, 
9>i50 sq. m. In extent, duKhargiifg itself on the S. 
through the GOta. 

Venetia, com^rtmento N.E. Italy, betwn. tlie Alps 


any of his poems __ 

Laura, who was a Frenchwoman living at Avignon. 
In this sequestered spot the poet devoted his grnus 
to die immorul task of celebrating bis passuNi in 
worthy versa 

Vmi 4 or Pays de Voud, cant, W. Switzld.. N. of L. 
of Geneva, area 1,347 ni. ; timber forestaand vine, 

yards; p. 300,000; cap. Lausanne (y.v.l The canton 
extends from the Jura to the Bernese Oberiand. Its 
is mainly Protestant, and wine la its 

-t. 

, , mniM .ri. zib^. S.W, London, nr. Thames; 

riy. central^ m,4t8. In the i8th and early part of 
tim igth century vsuxhell was flunous foriti gardens, 
where concerts and brilliant assemblies took place, 
and rank and fiuhion laigely oatronised the enter* 


__Bsep. ); cap. Venice. 

Venev, t. in govt. Tula, Russ., p. 5,813. 

Venezuela, S. America, on Caribbean cst. 

adjoing. Brazil, area 394.000 sq. m. ; agr., coffee, 
cocoa, and sugar-growing, stock-raising ; p. a,8oaooo ; 
cap. Caracas.(y.vn. Venezii^ is very mountamoui.. 
and Includes vast extents of lake, swamp, and forest. 
The Andes extend through the country from the 
south of Lake Maracaybo to the OmiUera de 
Merida (15,500 ft.). There are eight separate river 
^sterns, the chief of which is the Orinot^t Foimerly 
there were Mveral active volcanoes in tn# country, 
but thAe long since ceesed to be a menace. 
Earthquakes are not infrequent, and occasionally 
cause great disaster. The population h mostly 
halfbreeds, pure negroes or whites bring com- 
paratively MW. In later years the miiiieial rasources 
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of V«ne2uela. which are exceedingly rich, luve 
attracted much European capital andbbour, and the 
commerce of the country lias becmue very active 
and important. 

Vengurla, Ratnagiri dist., Bombay, India, 
p. i9it43, ceded to Britain In 1812. 

Venice, maritime c. Italy, at head of the Adriatic, 
situated on 80 isls. In the lagoons ; splendid arch, rich 
in art treasures and histone associations ; great com* 
iiiercl.and industrl. activity : p. (exclusive of garrison) 
175.000. In shipbuilding ti^ay Venice ranks next 
after Genoa among Italian cities. Austria became 
possessed of Venice on the apportioning of the old 
Napoleonic possessions, but the Venetians, led by 
Danielo Manin, rose against their oppressors in 
1848^, when the struggle for Italian inaepcndence 
really began ; but it was not until 1866 tliat Venice 
WBs able to free itself from Austrian rule and become 


part of the new kingdom of Italy. Also prov. Italy ; 
_area sq, m., p. 405 > 4 t 6 < ... 


Venlo, Dutch /. on the Meuse, so m. W. of Cretield, 

VennachAT, /acA, Perthsli., Scotl. (34 m. long), ex> 
pansion R. Teith. {.mdustiy ; p, 6,804. 

Veiiosa, f. ill prov. Potenza, Italy ; cathedral, pottery 

Ventimiglia, / and coast resor/ nr. Nice, Italy, p. 5,6x9. 
Cathecbal and Roman antitmities. 

Ventnor, salubrious tva/. //. S. coast Isle of Wight, p. 
5,787 ; II m. W. of kyde ; lieautiful scenery, mild 
ciiniate, much resorted to by invalids in winter. 

Vera, t. in prov. Aliiieria, Spain, nr. coast, p. 8,964. 

Vera Crus, c. and /err Gulf of Mexico prov. Vera 
Cruz. Mexico; exports ores, precious metals, textiles, 
raw cotton, and petrol ; p. 39,717. V.C. prov. has area 
99,310 sq. in„ p. 1,000, ooa Contains volcano Orizaba 
(y.v.). Fine new liarbour, waterworks and drainage 
constructed in recent years. 

Vercelll, e. on R. Sesi^, Novara prov.. Piedmont, Italy ; 
university, fine church of St. Andrea; large rice 
export: p. (including garrison) 35,448. Is a great 
railway centre, and possesses a niie museum of 
Roman antiquities. 

Verden, /. on R. Weser, Hanover, Prussia ; Gothic 
cathedral dating from the 13th century, and of great 
interest for its arcliitectural beauty and historic 


associations: p. xo,ii 3 . 

Verdun, fortfa. /. on R. Meuse, France ; lath century 
cathearal, confectionery, liqueur, and hardware fac- 
tories; p. (decliniiig) 13,460; t. Queb., Can., p. is,ooo. 

Varaenlging, f, in Transvaal Colony, on the Vaal, 
35 m. S. Of Johannesburg ; the peace treaty lietwn. 
the Britishaiid the Boers was signed here May 31, 1909. 

Vergara, /. on R. Deva, in Basc^ue prov., Guipuzcoa, 
quaint old houses, thriving modem manuf. 
(paper and textiles) ; p. 6,615. 

VeriL A in vilayet of Salonica, Turkey, 40 m. W. of 
the city of Salonica. In ancient times it was known 
as Berrh^ and was mie of tlie chief Macedonian 
towns. St Paul preached at BerrliOa in 54 A.D. By 
the Turin of to^iay it is called Karaferia; p. 8,300. 

Verkhne-Diileprovak, t. nr. Ekaterinoslav, Rusria; 
flour fairs: P> »i4te. 

Verkhoyana^ /. bi the Yakutsk prov. of E. Siberia, 
on the Yana R., 400 m. N.N E. of the city of Yakutsk. 
It has the reputation of being at the coldest part of 
the Asiatic continent, with a mean winter tempera- 
ture of 55f F. j p. 36a 

Verkhue^dlnak, t. E. Siberia, Asiatic Russia, at 
Junction of Rs. Selenga and Uda, nr. Lake Baikal; 
good trade, great annual foir ; p. ^813. 

Verkhua-Urol^ /. on Upper Ural R., govt. Orenburg, 
Russ. ; tanneries, distilleries, tr. with Kltghiz 

Vermont “^w^^land, St. U.S.A., adjng. Quebec 
prov., Canada ; area 9,^5 sq. m., traveSftd by the 
Green Mtns., p. 350,648; agr., mills, and manuf. 
Cap. Montpelier (f.v.l Vennont lies W. of New 
Hampshire, and is the only entirely inland State of 
NewEnglfUid. It derives Its name from the Green 
Mountains (Verd Mont), four of whose peau have an 
altitude of over 4.000 ft., but are green to their tops. 
The minerals of the State Include granite, marble, 
and slate, of which there are extendve quarries ; and 
the proportion of ares devoted to cereals Is larger 
than that of aiqrother New EngliUid State. It excels 


in maple-sugar production, its yield of which nearly 
equals one-third of the total production of the 
country. Champlain was the first white man to set 
foot in Vermont. This was in idoa and the first 
permanent settlement was established at Battleboro 
in 1734. Vermont is the fourteenth State of the 
Union, and took Its place among the States m 1791. 

Vernon, /. on R. Seine, dep. Eure, France, p. 8.015. 
Also /. (containing Rockville c.) Tolland co., Con- 
necticut. U.S.A. ; manuf. silks, cotton, and woollens ; 
p. 8.546. 

Vemoye. t. Russn. Turkestan, cap. Semiretcliinsk 
govt. : large tr. ; p. 18,500 

Verona, lortfd. c. on R. Adige. Venetia, Italy .-beautiful 
cathedL ; Roman antiquities ; palace of tlie Scaligurs 
(now law courts and gaol) ; active tr. and industnes ; 
p. 83,000 ; also prov. of Venetia compartmento ; area 
x,x88 sq. 111., p. 475,416. The historic, artistic, and 
literary as.sociations of the city of Verona are of higli 
imimrtance. It is one of tlie cities of the Quadri- 
lateral. and a fortress of the first class. Its ancient 
amphitheatre, which belongs to the snd or 3rd cen- 
tury A.D.. has a lesser diameter of 404 ft. There are 
aisotreniains of Roman gateways and a theatre. Tlie 
cathedral is of the latn century, and possesses an 
altar-piece by Titian ; and there is a Romanesque 
basilica (St. Zeno), a larger and finer edifice than the 
cathedral. The ancient castles of Theodoric and 
the Scales are now utilised for military purposes, and 
the tombs of the Scala family, with their exquisite 
wrought-iron railuigs (1350-80!, are among the 
wonders of the city. The picture gallery of Verona 
contains some noted examples or the art of the 
Paduan, Venetian, aud Veronese schpois. Verona 
was the birthj>lacc of the iioet Catullus and of the 
painter Paul v'eronese. ana was the scene of Shake- 
speare’s Romeo and Juhet and Tm Centienun of 
Vet'ona. 

Versailles, c. Seine-et-Oise dep., France, 12 m. W.S. W. 
of Pans; famous royal palace ; here King William of 
Prussia was proclaimea German Emperor in 1871, 
after the Franco- Prussian War; mkt. gdng; distil- 
leries, etc., p. 61,000. Versailles is the see of a 
bishop, and has a public library of 50,000 volumes. 
Its famous royal paiace, now a gre,'it public show- 
place, was built by Louis XIII. (though on a com- 
paratively small SGile .at first) on the site of an ancient 
priory. It was Louis XIV., however, who caused it 
to lie extended -to something like its present pro- 
portions, under the superintendence of Mansard, 
and the palace continued to he the favourite royal 
residence down to the Revolution of 1789. It was 
Louis Philippe who converted the pauce into a 
public museum. Its pictures include many of the 
best b, attic-pictures which French art has produced, 
those by David, dealing in the main witli Napoleon’s 
various raniiKiigns, being of chief interest. 

Veraecz, fortrd. t. nr. Temesvar, Hungary, p. 25,114. 

Verulam, on R. Ver, opp. St. Albans, Herts, Eng. ; 
site of ancient Roman c Lccntre ; p. 52.448. 

Verviera, r. nr. Li6ge, Belgium; gt. cloth manuf. 

Vervlna, t. in the dep. of Aisne, France, 26 m. N.H. 

Vesenakay!^ prov. Don Cossacks, Russ., on R. 
Don, in gdng. and cattle-breeding dist ; p. 30,46a 

Veaoul, t, nr. Besanqon, Haute-Saune dep., France, on 
R. Durgeon ; p. (com.) xo,o88. 

VeauvlttiL famous active tWcaao, S. Italy, on side of 
Bay of Naples ; alt. 3.948 ft. Its eruption in A.D. 79 
destroyed Pompeii and Herculaneum, and frequent 
eruptions have since occasioned havoc. The last 
senous eruption took place in 1906, when two vill^ea 
were destroyed by streams of lava and falling ashes, 
and even doing damage to roofs In Naples. The 
slopes of Vesuvius are exceedingly fertile and 
include some choice vineyards, from whose produce 
high-class wines are made. An observatory was 
binlt at the foot of the crater in 18^ which for 
nearly thirty years was presided oveigiir Profesror 
Palmier!, who contributed much to thHniargement 
of astronomical and meteorological safinee oy his 
observations. A funicular railway froin the bese of 
the mountain to the edge of the crater haa existed 
since x88a 
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VeuRMimi indiistrL /. nr. Buda. Hungaiy ; ]ai]g:8 tr. la 
grain and wine ; p. »,8i6. 

Vefej, on L. of Geneva, cant. Vaud, Switald., 
p. lOiXas. Vevey is a charmingly picturesoue health 
resort, zz m. E, of Lausanne, and on the N. shore of 
Lake Geneva. The English regicides, Ludlow and 
Broughton, are buried In the old church of St 
Martui's here, which dates iVoin the 15th century. 

Vexio, /. cap. of Kronobeig co., Sweden, 60 m. w. by 
N. of Kalmar. Among tiie local industries match* 
maklngud irQn*founduig are the chief : p. 7.456. 

Vda8re,7;. France, trib. (too m.) of R. Dordogne. 

VufMala, a iamous Rhine gorin nr. Thusis, canton 
Grisems, Switzerland; the road and the river inter- 
twine in the most picturesque ^hiun, showing half- 
open galleries and tunnels, with precipitous rocks on 
either sid& many to a height of t,6oo it. in places. 

Vianua do Castello, spt. Portugal, at mth. of R. Luna, 
nr. Oporto; nianuf. lace and milk foods; exports 
lampreys and salmon ; p. zo,ti4 ; also name of dist. ; 

• area 866 sq. m., grows wine; extensive butter- 
dairyg. ; p. 335,600. 

Viareggia, sea^thg. rest, on the Mediterranean nr. 
Pisa, Tuscany, Italy ; p. X7,xi6. Here there is a 
monument to the poet Shelley, whose liody was 
washed ashore at Viarcggiu after he was drowned. 

Viatka, R. Russ., trib. (500 m.) of R. Kama : also govt. 
Russ, (area SQpZiy sq. m., p. 3,105,000). and t cap. 
same, on R. v., 6. 36,1x9; trade. (^p. 13,434. 

Viaaena, t. in Smolensk govt., Russ.; industrl. ; 

Viborg.jgovt. in S.E. Finland, Russ., on H. of V., 
G. of Finland ; area 16,637 sq. hi. : p. 360,184. Cap. 
V., t 85 m. N.W. St. Petershunj; ca'itle, great 
timber export; p. 33.480: also old nikt. t. in mid- 
Jutland, Denmark ; cathedral ; distilleries, cloth 
lactones, iron foundries; n. Mi3. 

Vicenza, c. on K. Bacchigiionc, 40 m. W. of Venice, 
Italy , hue cathedral; notable arch by Palladio; 
suk-spinning majulica, and textile inctones; piano, 
watch and furniture making industries; p. 541510. 
Many of the fine buildings oi Viloiiz.! were built by 
J’alladio, who was a native of Vicenza. A beautiiiil 
CtUU|jan(Ie, 270 ft. higli stands in the centre of the 
Piazza del bijriuin, a very large and li.tnd.soinc 
square. The Duoiiiu is a fine Cotlnc structure of the 
ijth century. Also N. of prov. of V eiieiia comp., 
Italy ; .arc.'i 1,05s sq. m. ; p. 5<x),ooo 

Vich, or Vique, c. nr. Ihirtolona, Spam; cathedral, 
.lourisliiiiu mauuf ; p. is.i^o. 

Vichy (or Moutiers-les-Bains), n at ff, dep. Allier, 
France, 35 in S of Muiilins , mineral springs, large 
export ol waters ; p. 74,500 (annual visitors nearly 
50,000). The famous Vicliy waters were known to 
the Kornaiis, as is evidenced by the remains of 
marble baths still existing. Napoleon 111. did much 
to popularise both the resort and the waters. Ihe 
latter rise in copious springs at the foot of the 
volcanic mountain ranges of Auvergne, and arc used 
both for iiicdicin.'il coiisuinption and for liathiiig. 

Vicksburg, c. Warren cn., Mibsissqipi, U.S.A. ; on 
clifls above a "cut-o(i” L, on M. K ; niftg. 
centre in cotton and timber region ; prominent 111 
American Civil War, Confederate surrender i86j; 
p. 30,814. 

Victoria, state of the Australian Cuniraon wealth, 
separated by R. Murray from N.S.W. cn N. Aret 
87,884 scj. m., mtnous., with lertile phiins, and fine 
forests; agr., stock- tarniing, gold-imning, etc.; p. 
1.^7.000. Exports, wool, corn, flour, etc. Cap. 
Melbourne ig.v.) Victoria is, next to Tasmania, 
the smallest State of the Australian Federation. 
Seen as early as 1770 by Captain Cook, it was not 
until x8oi that the harbour of Port Philip was dis- 
covered, and was not peniianently taken pos.session 
of and coloni.sed before 1835. From 1836 to zS^x 
Port Philip was administered from Sydney, but m 
the latter year was constituterl as the colony of 
Victoria. The colony has an extreme length of 
430 m. from E. tf' W., while its greatest breadth is 
only 350 m. It nas a coast line ofooo in. From 185X, 
when gold was first discovered in Victoria, it has 
been a very productive gold re^n, beiiw re- 
sponsible for more tliati lialf the yield m all 
Australia, over ;£3oo, 000.000 worth of tlie precious 


metal having been obtained altogether up to the 
present lime. Victoria lias also contributed laigely 
to the world's wealth in its wool production, its 
ftocks of sheep numbering some 12.000,000 aniiiials. 
Its chief cereal crop is wheat. There are five 
different railway systems in the colony, controlling 
over 3,000 miles of line. Also cap. Brit. Columbia, on 
isl.Van ' - * • ■ ' 


isl. Vancouver (y.v.), p. 33,000; also spt. and ch. t. 
IIong-Kong, on N.W. coast ; immense tr. ; p. X35.00U. 
Also t. on K. Uruguay, Entre Rios, ArgeiUma, p 
4,837 ; also cap. Espirito Tanto, Brazil, p. 5,8x4 ; 
also t. nr. Caracas. Venezuela, p. 7,953 ; also vil. on 
Huon K., Tasmania, p. 3,4ix : also t. on Guadaloupe 

. R.. Victoria co., Texas, lJ.S.A„p. 3,855. 

Victoria, Bast, atu, C. Colony, Bnt. S. Africa ; area 
576 sq. in. ; p, 9,874. Chf. t. Alice. 

Victoria Lake, on Pamir highland, 13.870 ft. above sea- 
level, is 17 m. long and 3 iii. broad, and is supposed 
to be the chief source of the Oxus. It occupies a 
section of the Pamir frontier between Russia and 
Afglianistan. 

Victoria Land, tetr. in Arctic regions, S.E. of Pxince 
Albert Land ; also region of the Antarctic, discovered 
by Ross in z84i- 

Victoria Nyaziza, largest known lake of Africa, lies 
on the Equator; area 35,000 to 36,000 sq. m., dis- 
charges to the N by R. Nile ; 3,705 ft. above sea. 
This far-extending sheet of water was discovered 
by Captam Speke in 1858, tlie story of his finding 
it and his description of its prmcipal features 
causing a considerable sensation when published. 
Subsequently, in 1861-3, he and Grant visited it; 
and later (x8y5 and X889) Stanley explored it, and 
added gre.itly to our knowledge of the lake. The 
Kagera is the chief feeder of the lake, whose 
native name i< Ukcrewe. There is to-day lailway 
connection between the lake from Port Florence 
to Mombasa on the Indian Ocean. The entire 
co.ast of the lake and i.-.lands was surveyed in 
1906 by Coninuander Whitehouse. 

Vl^ria, West, tiiv. Cape Col, Brit. S. Africa; area 
15.815 sq. m., p. 15,116 ; cap. V. W., t., 4x0 m. N.E. 
Cape Town ; p. 864. 

Vienna, t. on, branch of R. Danube, I.,oucr Austria, 
cap, einp. Austria; uiiiver.mt\, line cathe<n. St. 
Steuben, Kathaus, Parli.iiiiem bldg., magmf. Prater 
isirk, miiiiense industrl. activity, ihrving cc>ni- 
iiicrce and iiianuf. ; p. (incliicling gairisoii sv.cxx) 
strong) 3,031,10a. Vienna is one of the most slrictlv 
modern ciiics of Europe, its Inner City and 
Ringstiasse forming vory liandsonie and fasluonablu 
quarters The C.utlic(rr.il oi St. Steiihcn (1300- 
1510), with A steeple 450 ft. high; tnc Imperial 
Palace, llie iJolbiirg ; and numerous palaces of tlie 
Austrian nobiliiy, are’ among the striking features 
of the Inner City ; and in tne Kingstrasse are the 
chief public and commercial buildings, including 
the Exchange, the Kathhaus, the Parliament 
House, the Law Courts, the Imperial Museum, 
and the University, Of Vienna's many public 
parks, the Prater, 7 sq. m. in extent, is the chief ; 
It was opened in 1766. Maria I'lieresa, Maria 
Antoinette, Johann Strauss, Czern}', Schubert, 
.'ind Baron Hubner were natives of Vienna. 

Vienne, R. France, trib. (330 qi-) of tbe Loire ; also 
dep. W. France, watered by R,V. ; area 3,712 sq. in . 
Hgr. and vineyards ; p. (dccHng.) 333,516 ; cap. 
Poitiers. Also t. in dep. Isire, France, nr. Grenoble, 
on K. Rhone ; textile ind. and glove factories ; p. 
33,208. ^ 

Vienne, Haute. (Sec Haute-Vlenne.) 9 

Viereen, /. nr. Dusseldorf, Rhenish Pruati. ; velvet, 
plush, silk, and cotton industries ; p. 35,135. 

Vienon, industrl t. nr. Bourges, dep. Cher, Fiance, 
p. io,zz6. 

Vigan, t. nr. Nfmes, dep. Card, France, p. 5,6x5 ; also 
t. m S. I locos, prov. Luzon, Philippine Isis. ; agr. 
and loc^ industries; p. I9,4t6. [Pavia, p. 14.900. 

Vigevana an Italian cathedral c., ao m. N.W. of 

Vigo, fortfd. t. on Rio de Vigo, prov. Galicia, Spain ; 
iinpc. fisheiy and shipping Industries: p. 17,810. 
Viro has often been subjected to attack. It was 
taken by Drake in 1585 and again in saSo ; by Lord 
Cobham in 17x9; and the combined mltlsh andt 



factories ; p. is>«8> 

7 UUui«l«Ta de ik Serena, t. S. of R. Guadiana. prov. 
Badajos, Spain ; in wine^ wheat, hemp, and trait* 
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Dutch deeti, under Sir Geoqie llooke and Admlial 
Vkl Abwmde, captimd or thttroyod a combined 
Spanish and Prench fleet here in 1700. 

VUagFanacfu:, a ruined mty in the BeDary diat. of the 
Madias Presidency, Indie, 40 m. N. W. of the city of 
BeUery. From the 14th to the T6th century 
vyayeoacar was the capital of a Hindu kingdom. 

Villconsir, /. in Kovno gon., Russ., nr. Vilna ; gd. tr. ; 
p. 1^937. [mercial; p. 94.108. 

Villa Clara. /. nr. Trinidad, Cuba ; IndustrL and com* 

Villa del Puar, e. of Paraguay, 104 m, from Asuncion ; 
large orange output ; p. 5,946. 

VUluiranca, t. In Verona prov., Lombardy, Italy; 
silk manur. ; p. 7,84^ 

VUlaftanoe de loa Barrel, /. Badajos prov., Spain; 
wine and com country ; p. xo,oxa 

VUlejoyoaa, cst. t. on Mediterranean, prov. Alicante, 
Spain, opp. isl. of Beiildonn ; fisheries and domestic 
manuf. ; p. o.x<4. 

Villa Nova de Gala, t. on R. Douro, Portugal ; sub. 
to Oporto ; pottery, wine casks, tobacco, and glass 
factories ; p. 15, 

Villaneleva de la i 
Badajos, Spain; 
growg, dist. ; p. xx.ea3. 

VUlanueva y Geltni, Barcelona prov., Spain; 
fishy, and agr. centre; p x9,xx4. 

VUla Real, dirt. Portugal : area 1,7x7 sq. m. ; p. 
vjo,iuLi cap. V. R„ t. on R. Coigo; p. 6,888. 

Villa Rlat, t. (90 m. E. of Ascension) Paraguay ; in 
agr. and timber regn. ; p. 96,946. 

Vuleftaache de Rouengue. t. on R. Aveyron, nr. 
Toulouse, Fiance : industrl. ; p. xx,^ 

Vlllefrandie aur Sabne, t. dep. RhAne, France; 
x9i:^N. 1V. Lyons; cotton and thread factories; p. 

Villena, Industrl. t. Alicante prov., Spain ; p. xs,9x& 

Vllieneuve-aur-Lot, mftg. t. dep. Lot*et*Garonne. 
France ; p. Z4,8x^ £ 5 > 59 fi* 

Vllleneuve-aur-Yonne, /. dep. Yonne. France: p. 

Villengien, i. nr. Scha»ihatisen, Baden. Geraiy. ; chf. 
seat watch-mkg. Ind., Black Forest ; p. 8,963. 

Vilna, Lithuanian govt., W. Russ., 911 border of 
Poland; area x6,48x so. m.; forest, agr., cattle- 
breedg. ; p. i,^,5oo. Inere are numerous tracts of 
marshland and many lakes, and among the chief 
industries are flour, saw, and paper mills, breweries, 
distilleries, gloss works, brick works, etc. Cap. V., 
t. on R. Viliya ; hdqrs. of gov.*genI. of the Lithuanian 
provs, : gt. indu.>^rl. and commercl. centre ; Roman 
C. cathedl., ruined sastle; p. 175.600; grain and 
timber export 

Vilvorde, /. on R . Senne, Brabant, Belgium ; <dl and 
chemical factories ; p. 13,810. 

Vimlera, /. In Estremadura, Portugal, nr. Torres 
Vedras ; Wellington’s victory, Aug. ax, x8o8 ; p. 9,563. 

Viaarec, spt. /, nr. mth. of R. Ebro. Sp^ ; shp.-bldg., 

p. so, 1 X 9 . 

Vlnoaniiaa, t. with castle and wood. 4 m. E. of Paris, 
France, p. x6,5cx>. The ancient castle dates from 
the 14th century, and was long used as a State prisim, 
in which at different times Henry IV., CondA, 
Diderot. Mirabeau, and others were confined. It 
was in the castle moat that the Due d'Enchein was 
shot. Since 1834 the old edifice has been utilised as a 
fort. Also c. on Wabash R., Indiana, U.S. A. ; ry. 
centre, p. iz,ix8. 

Vindhya, mtn. rann separatg. the Deccan trom the 
Ganges basin, India, alt. of highest summit, 4,500 ft 
' i, lleld.; 


nr. Enniscorthy, co. Wexford, 


Vinegar HiU, 
battle iToir 

Vlnh, t., era prov. Vlnh, French Indo*G 3 ba, betwn. 

Hanoi ana Hu6. p. of prov. t.s5o,ooo. 

Vlnlta, f. of Che Cherokee natn., Indian Terr., U.S. A,, 

o 9.4X6. 

Vlnnitaa, t on Bug R., govt. Papolia, Russ^ p. 19,886. 
VionvBln, vU. nr. Metz, Lorraine, Germany, 
IHraingnmi t. nr. Ahmadabad. Bombay, (!ndla; tr. 

centre, p. 19,995 feommerce, p. is,^ 

Vimvaiudlnn t. in Tamevclli diet., India ; flourishg. 
Vlre, t. nr. Csmi. dep. Calvados. France ; inteream. 
aac. bldgs., rained chateau, granite quarries, grain 
' r., p. 6,3x4* 

Virgil^ an Atlantic st. U.S. A., S. of Maryland ; ai«a 
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AQ' »•; tobacca culture, p. 9,063,197; cap. 
Rienmond (y.v.l. Vligfnia is separated fiom Mary- 
land by the Potomac R. and Chesapeake B. From 
£. to W. Its greatest length Is 4?5 m. ; Its greatest 
width 190 m. The Appalachian Mtns. on the W. are 
of low range. Besides the Potomac, the chief rivers 
are the Rappahannock, the York, the James, tiie 
Blackwater, and the Roanoke. Virginia is famous 
for its Natural Bridge in Rockbrlt^e co., and for Its 
mineral springs. ^'Virginia leaf^ tobacco is the 
finest miniity that the United States produces. It 
was at Jamestown in this state that the first repre* 
sentative assembly in America was held, and its early 
history is full of romantic incidents. In the struggle 
for independence, Virginia took the lead, and pro- 
‘ vlded men like Washington. Jefiferson, Madison, and 
Patrick Henry to do battle far the cause. In Che 
civil war it furnished the great Cemfederate com* 
mander, Robert E. Lee. and on its soil the last 
battle of the war was fought and the final surrender 
made. (See also W. Virgiiri*.) 

Virginia City, on £. slope Mt. Davidson, Nevada, 
ljrs.A., alt. 6 , 90 $ ft. above sea ; silver mining dist., 
p. (much decreased) 3.194. 

Vlrrinla Water. axttficI.Z nr. Windsor Park, 93 m 
STw. London, Eng. ; residentl. dist., p. 1.469. 

Virgin lalea, £^. in the W. Indies, E. of Porto RIca 
comprising a pres, of the Brit. Leeward Isl. CoL 
certain dependcies. of Porto Rico, and the Isis. St. 
Croix, St. Thomas, and St. John (all of which see). 
Total area 975 sq. m.^p. 56,cxxx 
Viafanil-VolotcnolL k Tver govt., Russ. ; gt. local tr., 
p. T6.418. 

Vianagar, t. in Baroda, Bomlmy Pres., India, p. 90 ,i 4 & 
Viatul% K. rising in Austn. Silesia, and flowing ^ m. 
past Cracow and throi^h Russn. Poland and Prass. 
to the Baltic nr. Dantzic. Its three head waters are 
the White. Little, and Black Vlstulas, and in its long 
course it receives as tributaries the waters of the 
Bug and other streams. From Cracow to the sea it 
is navigable. 

Vitebsk, groFvt. W. Russ., adjng. Baltic Provs. ; area 
17,440 sq. m., forests, agr., and gdg., p. 1,5^,560 ; 
cap, V., t, on R. Dvina, 354 m. W. of Moscow ; tr, 
in corn and cattle, p. 66,816. It is a river port and 
episcoptU see, with a fine cathedral dating from 
1664. 

Viterbo, r. prov. Rome, Latium, Italy: fine ch, of 
Santa Mana della Verita, with 15th century frescoes 
(now used as public hall), anc. Etruscan cemeteries 
near, alum mines, match manuf., p. 16,000. 

Viti Levli, largest of FUl uls. (90 m. by 90 m.), 
p. 71,480. [to R. Lena. 

Vitim, R. E. Siberia, flows from nr, L. Baikal 900 m. 
Vitrfl, t. on R. Vilaine, dep, IUe-et*Vilaine. France; 
picturesque Breton commune, with castle and fine 
Gothic ch., p. 12,1X9, 

Vitiy le Francois, t. (fortfd.) on R. Marne nr. Chalons, 
France ; bell foundg, &c., good tr., p. 8,564. 
VIttorla, cap. Basque prov., Alava, Spain, p. 30,180; 

Wellington's victory, June ax, 18x3. 

Vittoria, t. nr. Modica, prov. Syracuse, Sicily; silk 
manuf., p. (com.) 96,120. 

Vittorio, t. nr. Treviso, Venetia, Italy ; summer rest., 
saline and sulphur springs, has catliedl., silkworm 
breeding and silk spinning centre, p. xi,8oo. 

Vlvero, t. prov. Lugo, Gaucio, Spam ; good coasting 
trade and fishery ; p. X3,B84. 

Viaagapatam, dist. Madras, Brit. India, area 17,94a 
sq. m. ; rice, millet, oil*seeds ; p. 3.000,000. Cap. V., 
spt. t, exports rice and sugar ; wearing and orna- 
mental wood box*iDaking; p. 35,0x8. 

Vizeu, dist. Portugal (anc. prov. Beira Aha), area 
x,99o sq. m., p. 410.^. Cap. V., t nr. Oporto; 
cathedru, Roman ruins ; p. 8,065. 

Vizianagnun, t. in Vizagapatam dist, Madras, India, 
nr. the spt. of BlmHlMitam ; res. of the first Hindu 
nobleman of Madras, many fine buildings, good tr. ; 

viaanlingen, fishing 6 on R. Maas, Holland, nr. 
Rotterdam, p. ii.xIS' The herring fleet of V. is 
large and important, and is responsible for mucfii of 
the town’s prosperity. 

VladlkKVkas, fortfU. /. on R. Terak, N. Caucasia, 
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Russ.; Impt. mlL centre (garrison 12,000, besides 
Cossacks), many fiactories and distilleries; stands at 
the foot of th!e main Caucasus chain and is an impor- 
tant railway termbiua; p. 55,000 (3.000 only in i8ix>). 

Via<&nlr, Central Russia, between Ndni 

Novgorod and Moscow, area z8,8fi4 sq, m. ; manuf. 
and agr. ; the govt, is, next to St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, the most orospeious in the country from an 
Industrial point of view, the various textfle manu- 
factures ofcotton, woollens, worsteds, linen and silk 
being carried on very mctensively. Fruit culture is 
also a flourishing industry. The chief minerals are 
alabaster, porcelain clay, and Ibnonite; the soil, 
which Is generally of a sandy nature, produces oats, 
rye, mitlet, barley, flax and potatoes. There are 
numerous lakes and marshes : p. 1,900.580^ Cm. V., 
old c. on R.'s Lybed and Klyazma : w,8i6. There 

are nianv ancient building's of interest, including the 
cathedral of the Assumption (ii^l. the church of St 
Demetrius (1197), the church of the Nativity (1191), 
containing the tomb of St. Alexander Navski, the 

* archiepiscopal palace, formerly the convent of the 
Nativity, and the “golden gate” or triumphal arch, 
built in 1x58, and restored under Catherine II. 
Vladimir was founded in izi6 by Vladimir MonomalUi, 
becoming the capital of a line of grand princes who 
succeeded to those of Kiev among Russian rulers. 

Vladlmir-Volhyiiak, t. in govt volhynia, nr. the 
frontiers of Russia proper, Pokind, and Gahcia; 
large churches (ruined); frequently besieged by 
Tartars ; p. 9.85^ 

VladivoutOK, cht Russian spt. and naval station on the 
Padfle. Cap. of the viceroyalty of E. Asia, Siberia; 
terminus of the Trans-Siberian rlwy. ; p. 63,000. The 
harbour of Vladivostok is consider^ to be one of 
the finest in the world. It was founded as a port and 
station in tR6i. 

Vllelaad. Friesian isl. at entrance Zuyder Zee, N. 
Holland, zo m. by x} in. [p, za,34o. 

VodJna, t. nr. Salonica, Roumelia, Turkey ; good tr. ; 

Voghera, t. nr. Alessandria, prov. Pavia, Italy, p. 
(com.) X 7 , 54 °< 

Voll, X<OM, Perthsh., Scotl. (3} m. long), W. of Loch- 
eamhead. 

Voiron, (. nr. Grmoble, dep. Is^re, France ; p. xa,46a 

Volrone, Loa, mtn. runif* Haute-Savoie dep.. Fiance, 
so m. E. Geneva ; highest summit. 4.67s ft. 

Volcna de Agun, conical mtn. nr. Guatemala t., 
Centii America : discharges water, destroyed Old 
Guatemala by flood in 1541 ; alt. ft. 

Volcano lala., three sml. Japanese in the Pacific, 
named Iwo-ilma, Mlnanii-iwo-iiiiia, and Klta-two- 
Jima ; latter is largest and most N. ; Minaiui-iwo-Jlma 
(the most S.) rises 3.001 ft. from the water. 

Vokhaaak, t. In Kharkov govt. Russ., nr, Bylegorod ; 
tanneries and distillieries ; p. 12,863. 

Volga, R. Russ., rises on Valdai plateau, gmrt. Tver, 
flows in a serpentine course 3,335 m. to the Caspian 
at Astrakhan ; has very heavy traffic over a navigable 
length (with canals and trib. Ks.) of nearly3o,ooo m. 
The waters are frozen in winter and traffic is sus- 
pendeiL It has Important fisheries. Amo^ Its 
tributaries are the Oka. Kama, Mologa, and Vlatka. 
The principal towns on the Volga are Jaroslav, 
Kostroma, Nljnl Novgorod, Kazan, Simbirsk, 
Stavropol, and Samara. 

Vfllhynla, gwi. S. W. Russ., on Austrian frontier, area 
87.473 sq. m., p. over 3,000,000. Forest land m N., 
ai^. S. ; gdng., bee-keepg., stock-rai%., also many 
factories ; there are deposits of porcelain clay, iron 
ore. kaolin, coal, lignite, graphite, Ja&i>er and amber, 
and large tracts of bUck earth ; cap. Zhitomir. 

Volkov, R.| Russ., flows (130 m.) from L. Ilmen to L. 
Ladoga. 

Volkov^^, anc. t. govt. Grodno, Russ.; loim the 
scene of dispute between princes of Lithuania and 
Volhynia ; annexed by the' Czar after first divn. of 
Poland ; p. xs,iai4. 

Vdo, spt. ^ lir. I artssa, at head of G. of V. in Thessaly, 
Greece; gd. herb, end.tr. ; p. x;,*^ 

VOIO0U, govt, European Russ., bordering on the Ural 
Mnts., area 150,498 sfl- P- (declining) 1,360,500. 
Foratt-elad ; iw. and dairying In the cTeanngs ; there 
ie consldenuile mineral wealth, salt and iron being 


feund In tbundanee; t)ie nuin indmtrftg W* 
«ver. an cotBMCted wkn timber ; and t«m 
^ oil works, paper-mills, and bristle woiks aro 
numerous ; cap. V., t. on V. R.. p. a8,500; large tr. 
with St Petenbttfg In agr. proa. tp, jSbdrd 

Vdak, /. on R Volga, Saratov govt., Russ. ; go. tr. ; 

Volta, X. Upper Guuiea, flows m.) from the Kong 
Mnts. and Ashantee ; also smL t nr. Mantua, Italy 1 
Austrian victory over Sardinians, X848. 

Voltchiuisk. (^e Volchansk), 

Volterra, /. nr. Pisa, Tuscany, Italy; the national 
museum in Tagassi I^lace contains a fine collection 
of Etruscan antiquities, and there is a Romanesque 
cathedral of great interest, dating from zxao ; salmc 
spring, alabaster industries, p. 7.814. 

Voltrl, cst. r. nr. Genoa, Liguna, Italy, pilgrimage 
shrine, shipbdg. and Ironwks. ; here Austrians 
defeated the French under Masstaa in xBoo, p. 
7*960. 

Voome, Zr/. of S. Holland, betwn. mth. of the Meuse 
and Hanng VUet. 

Voraxlbexg, prov. Austria, W, of the Tyrol, area 
1,004 sq. m., hilly, with mtn. valleys ; goat and cow- 
Irog.. weaving and embroidy., p. 190,815, cap, 
Bregenz (g.v.). 

Voronezh, govt. S. Russ., area 25,448 sq. m. ; agr. 
stock- rearing, with woodwk. and domestic manufs., 
p. 3,400.000. principally peasants ; among the mineral 
deposits are porcelain clay, ochre, iron ore, sulphur, 
and peat; there is a large trade done in market 
gardening; and the industries include flour mUls, 
sugar refineries, soap works, tobacco factories, iron 
foundries, and bell-iiiaking estalilisliments ; cap. V., 
on V. K, nr. its Junctn. with R. Don. Here Peter the 
Great in 1695 laid the foundatn. of the Russn. fleet ; 
import coniincl centre, p. 88,568. 

Vorontaovka. vii. in govt. Voronezh, Russ.; rifle 
manuf. and impt. falm, p. 13,837. 

Voroevagas, vu. co. Saros. N. Hungary: opal mine; 
a Slone, said to be woitli a million sterling (now in 
Court museum at Vienna), was found here. 

Voegee, mtn. chain E. France and Alsace-Lorraine, 
Germy., xgo m. long, extending from Basel on the 
N., they run along the left side of the Rhine Valley, 
and give forth the rivers Saar and Moselle 
on the N. ; highest summit, the Ballon de 
Guebwlller also E. frontier dep.. Prance, 

ureha>30S agr., dairying, vlneyds., textile Inds., 
p. (increasg.) 4RO,ooo; cap. Epinal (f.v.); standing 
on the Upper Moaelle. The mountains are well 
wooded, and the plains exceedingly fertile, while the 
deposits of coal, silver, lead, copper, and lithographic 
stones are extensive. There are also many mineral 
rorings, including those at Plombierea and 
Contrex^ville, which are much resorted to by 
invalids. 

VoskreseaBk.f. fan govt. Moscow, Russ., p. 6,184. 

VosHtsa, a Greek t. on the Gulf of Corinth, 35 m. 
from Patras, p. 5,4x8. 

Voznesenak, t. on R. Bug, govt. Kherson, Russ.; 
cathedral, four large ftlrs annually, distilleries, p. 
16,436. 

Vruya, r. nr. the Macedonian frontier, Servia; 
garrison; flax and hemp culture and manuf., p. 
x3,8o6 ; near is the health rest, (warm sulphur spruifl^) 
of Vranyska Banya. 

Vratxa. t. on R. Vratzanska, Bulgaria; wine, silk. 
Jewellery; Tcher Ress atrocities in 1876 and 1877, 
occatiomng bombardment and capture by Rust.; 
p. 14,874. 

Vryburg. ca/. Brit. Bechuanaland, S. Af . ; goldfield 
in neighbourhood ; p. 5,814. Vrybulg occupies a 
position near a head-stream of the Vaal K. 145 in. 
N. of Kimberley. It Is of growing Importance and 
has many public buildings, Including government 
buildings, churches, schools, hospitals, etc. 

Viyheid, chief r. of a coal district m the extreme N.E. 
of Natal, to which colony it was tranaferred from 
the Tidhsvoal in 190a. 

Vulcano, moat S. is/, of the IJpari grp., la m. N. of 
Sicily. [Roumania and Traiuylvankt. 

Vulcan Pass, In the Carpathian Mtna.. between 

Vyatka. (SeeVUtka.) 

t^ama, /. of Central Russia, 90 m. E.N.E. <4 
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Smolensk, Cnnoiis for its manuf. and its pngerbread, 

Vyem^fbrtfd. /. proir. Semiryechensk. Asiatic Ru^, 
at ft. of Tran5*Ili Alatau, alt. 0,430 ft. : destroyed by 
earthquake in 1887; distUlenes, oil wks., etc.: 
p. 31,116. It is a considerable trading centre, 
possesses a liorticultur il colle^ nnci a cathedral, 
and has some noted Nestorian inscriptions of the 8th 
century, 

Vymwy, Z,., art, reservoir, Montgomerysh., Wales, 
with a dam z,i8o ft. long, furnisliing water to 
Liverpool ; 5 m. long, with an area of i.xaz acres. 
This artificial lake holds 2,103,000,000 cubic feet of 
water. It was eleven years in construction. 

Vvshnevolotakaya Sliitema, caual linking the R.'s 
Volga and Neva, Russ. 5.10 111. long; vai. medium 
Winter transit for goods from the Caspian to the 
capital. [4.824. 

Vjrt^ra, t. nr. L. Onega, govt. Olonets, Russ. ; p. 

W 

W*./. on Black Volta R., nr. the T.,Qbi bdy. of the 
(.old Coast interior, Brit. W, Africa; p. 5.246. 

Waag, R. Hungary, trib. <200 m.) of K. Ilaiiube, 

Waal, southern arm of K. Rhine, separates from 
main stream nr. Amiieim, and flows through Gelder 
land to Gorincliem, where it is joined by tlie R. 
Meuse, and pursues its course through several 
mouths in S. Hollr “ . ^ - - 


3lland to N Sea. 


Wabaidi, R. Ohio and Indiana, 17.S.A.. trib. (550 m.) 
of R. Ohio. The Wal^sh and Erie canal is 476 m. 
in leiiph — the longest in the United St.-ites ; also c., 
cap. W. CO., on R.W.. Ind., U.S.A. ; rlwy. centre; 
p. 9,764. fp. 4,044. 

Wabasha, f, Minnesota. U.S.A., on R. Mississippi; 

Waco, c. on Draaos R. Texas. U.S.A. ; shipping 
point for cotton crop ; p. 26,425. Waco, known as 
the “ Gevser City,*' lias sixteen artesian wells, is the 
capital of McLennan county, and 186 in. N.W. of 
Houston. Its Baylor University is a weU*known 
institution. 

Wadsi. kingdom of central Soudan, W. of Darfur and 
E. or Lake Chad, under French influence; area 
(abt.) 100,000 sq, ni. ; pastoral ; inhab. by Mohamrae* 
dan negroes oi the Maba tribe; p. 2,000,000 to 
4.0Qo,ooa There is a laige exportation of ostrich 
feathers and ivory from Wadai ; chf. t. Almshr. 

Wadebrldge, a small Cornish spt. 7 m. N.W. of 
Bodmin. 

Wadelai, t. left bank of the Upper Nile, Africa, 40 m. 
N. of the Albert Nyanza, formerly the cap. of Emm 
Vasha’s equatorial prov. Has been under British 
influence since 1891. 

Wadbwan, st. in Gujarat div., Bombay, India; area 
237 sq. m. ; p. 43,200 ; cap. W., t. junctn. of Kathi* 
awar rlwy system with Bombay and Baroda line ; p. 
95,042. 

Wadnagar, f. nr. Vlsnagar in Baroda, India; p. x6,iso. 

Wadalw, ifist. (industri.) on R. Don, sub. (N.W.) to 
Sheffidd. W.R. York^ Eng. ; p. 0,9]^. 

Wadiwoith, tunshp. next Heboen Bridge, W.R. 
Yorks, Eiuf. ; manuf. ; p. 4.918. 

Wady Haifa, f^ace at the second cataract of R. Nile, 
S. Egypt. There is steamer communication with 
Assuam, and with Khartflm by rail. 

Wady Muaa, the modern name of Petra, N. Arabia. 
The traditirai is that the stream which here Issues 


Waedlaad, dist. E. Flanders prov.« Belgium, N.E. of 
WajgeolQgen, r. Netherlands, prov. Geiderland xx m. 
W 7 of Arnhem, p. 9.874. 

WaggapWagga, t. on R. Murnimbldgee, N.S.W.. 
309 m. $, wT of Sydney ; has a great railway bridge 
over the If urrumbldgee River ; p. 6,084 1 gakf-mlnlng. 
Wagram, vil. nr. Vienna, Lower Austria; here 
Napoleon defeated the Austrians in 1809. 

Wanoo. viL Nebraska, U.S.A,; imp. rlwy. centre; 
Saunden co. ; p. 4,818. 

Wahaatch Mtna., on W. border Greet Basin, Utah. 
U.8.A. ; alt of highest summit, 11.500 It 


Wal, L on Krishna R„ Satara dist, Bombay Presi- 
dency, India, 30 m. from Poona. * Contains large 
Hindu temples and is a great resort of pilgrims, 

WalluLto^ R, N. IsL N. Zeeland, flows am m. to W. 
.Harbr. Rises on the sicipes of Mount Ruapehu In 
North Island and runs through L. Tnupo, and 4 m. 
below the lake passes over Huka Falls (30 ft.). Is 
navigable for steamers for 75 m. from its mouth. It 
was in the Waikato Vall^ that the most serious 
encounters between the British soldiers and the 
Maoris took place In 1863-186^ 

WsLlkousitl, t nr. Dunrain, N. Zealand, p. (dist) 

widmnte, /. nr. Christchurch, N. Zealand, p. 9,415. 

WsLinad, upland div, of Malabar dist , India ; high 
tableland among the W, Chats; arua 999 sq. m. ; 

3.000 ft. above sea ; p. 89.500 ; gold-mining. 

Wainfleet, mkt t. on R. Steepmg, Lincomsh., Eng., 

India, 350 m. long, one of the head 
streams of R. Godavan. 

Waiping, /. prov. Che^Kiang, China, S.W. of Hang 
Chow ; commcL centre ; p. 140.000. 

Walrakei, t. on L. Taupo. N. Zealand ; health rest. ; 

W&lro (or ^de), t on W. R., New Zealand, p. (dist.) 
1,865. 

WaltaJd, /. nr. Christchurch, New Zealand, p. 1,473. 

Waltara, post t. nr. New Plymouth, New Zealand, 

Cavea, on the Waitomo R„ New Zealand. 

Waitzen, a /. on the Danube, 20 m. N. of Budapest, 
p. 17.000. 

Wakamatau, t. In Japan, main island, 55 m. S.E. of 
Niigata, largely engaged in the manufacture of 
lacquer ware. 

Wakatipu, beautiful L. (59 m. by 2^ m.) S. IsL, New 
Zealand ; 1,200 ft. deep, 1.070 ft. above sea. 

Wakayama, t. on the main island of Japan, 35 m. 
S.W. of Osaka. Is largely engaged m the cotton 
industiy, p. 77,xoa 

WaJcefield, mng. c. W.R. Yorks. Eng., on R. Calder, 
9 m. S. of Leeds ; cathedl. ; p. 51,516. Has been 
the seat of a bishopric since i8w Upon a nine- 
arched bridge across the Calder here stands a small 
chapel founded by Edward IV. Wakefield lias many 
historic associations; it was the scene of the battle in 
1460, when the I..aiicastrians defeated the Yorkists: 
also t. in Middlesex co.. Mass., U.S.A. ; industri. ; 
p. 10,816. 

Wakkerstnoom, dist. Transvaal Cot., Brit. S. Africa, 
liounded N. by the Vaal R. [p. 11,109. 

Walajapet, t. nr. Aral, N. Arcot div., Madras, India, 

Walata, an oasis of the W. Sahara, some 960 m. N.W. 
of Timbuctoo. 

Walcba, t, in agr. dist. nr. Armidale, N.S.W., p. 1,400. 

Walcheres, W.-mnst Isl. prov. Zealand, Hollud; 
Z2 m. long, low-lying, agr. ; p. 41,000. The Walcheren 
Expedition of 1800 was one of the most disastrous 
incidents of British naval history of the period. 

Waldeck-Pyrmont, principaMy Germany, between 
Wesiphalia, Hesse-Nassau. Lippe, and Hanover; 
area 432 sq. m., p. 50,000, ^r. and stock-feeding ; a 
large iiart of the principality is covered with feewt, 
and there are important mineral springs at PyrmonK 
and Wildungcn ; cap. Arolsen (g.w.). 

Walden, vi7. New Yotk, U.S.A., Orange co., p. 4,1x8. 

Waldenburg, /. on R. Mulde, Saxony ; industri ; p. 
3,180; also t. on R. Polsnitz, Prussn. Silesia; mftg. 
centre (porcelain and fire-clay), colliery dist.; p. 
18,140, 

Waldenaes, plains of Piedmont, known as the ''Four 
Valleys" (20 m. by 10 m.), W. of Saluzzo in tha 
Italian Alps. p. 2o,doa Many of the sturdy Reform 
band of Waklensians have emigrated (there are over 

6.000 in Uruguay and the Argentine). 

Waldoboro, t. Maine, U.S.A., In Waldo co., p. 4,116. 

Wolaa. priHcipalitv S.W. of Great Britain ; wariied 

by Irish Sea. St. George’s Chan., and Bristol Chan. : 
area 7,362 sq. m., mountainous, with mudi mineral 
wealth i divided into N. and S. W., each centring 
6 cos.; p, 1.760,640; good pasturaga Wales hai 
four episcopal sees, but the main portloa of tha 
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populatUm Is Nonconformbt. uid anxious for dis* 
•atabUshment of the English church in the princi- 
pality. There are university colleges at Bangor, 
Abcr^wiih, and Cardiff, anda WebJi University for 
the ulliation of these colleges was established in 
1894. The coal and Iron industries of Wales Imve 
been Immensely developed during the last fifty 
years. Chief c. Cardiff {f.v.}. 

Walfiadi Baji Brit. Aarfir. and settlement S.W. Afr. 
surrounded uy Germ, terr., annexed in 1884 to Cape 
CoL i area 430 so. m., p. -fio. 

Walford,/ffr. on R. Wye, Hcrefbrdrii., Eng., p. 1,314. 

Walhalla, t. in ca Tanjil, Victoria, p. 1.846- 

Waihajn Oreea, st^. of London, and dist. of Middle- 
sex. 6 ID. W.S.W. of St Paul's. 

Waikden, industrl. dirt nr. Eccles, S.E. Lancs, 
Eng., p. 5.416. [to Newcastle ; industrl. ; p. X4i986. 

WalEer, r. on R. Tyne, Northumberld., Eng., sunn. 

Walkerfaum, vtL of Peeblesshire, on the Tweed, nr. 
Innerleithen ; woollen factories, p. x.eoo. 

WfUacetown, dtst. on R. Ayr, within the burgh of 
Ayr, Scot!., p. 6,046. 

Wailachla (part or the anc. Dacia) div. Roumanla, 
betwn. the Carpathians and tiie Danube and the 
Black Sea and Sen'ia ; area «.ooo sq. m.. p. (abt.) 

' 4,000.000; united with Moldavia in x86i into the 
Roumanian principality. 

WallaP-WaUa, at/. W.W. ca. Washington, U.S.A.. 
on Mil) Creek, in wheat region, p. 12.116. 

Wallan-WaJlaa, post /. nr. Melbourne, Victoria, p. 
1,655. [in copper ming. dist., p. 3.aoa 

Waiuuoo, s/V. on W. Bay, Spencer Gulf, S. Australia, 

Wallasey, industrl. dut. adjng. Birkenhead, Cheshire, 

W^n&i^tf cult. St. Gall, Switzld. (xx m. long) 
nr. L. of Zurich ; also sm, t. on E. end of L., p. 
2.0x4. [p- (dist.) r,486. 

Wallerawoiig, /. Z05 m. W. of Sydn^, N.b.W., muig. 

Wallingford, Aor. on R. Tliames, Berks, Eng., old 
castle, p. 2.7x6 : the Thames is crossed here by a 
bridge 300 yards long. The place was fertified by 
the Romans, destroyed by the Danes in xcn6. but 
rebuilt. In Henry Vlll.'s tune there were 14 parish 
churclies in the t ; only three of these now remain— 
St. Peter, St. Leonard, and St. Mary. Blackstone, 
author of the famous legal CemmefUariles, lies buried 
In the diurch of St. Peter ; also t. nr. the Quinnipiac 
R., New Haven co., Connecticut, U.S.A., suver-plate ' 
works, p. 10.124. 

WalUa Isla., jgy^. In S. Pacific, nr. Samoa, Germ, 
possn., ian^st (and only inhabited) isL in the arch.. 
Uvea, p. 3.000. 

Wallaend. /. on R. Tyne, Northumberld., Eng., nr. 
Newcastle, at end of the old Roman wall, colly, dist., 

cst. t. Kent. Eng., nr. Deal (included in 
Cinque Port of Sandwich), contains W. Castle, the 
officl res. of the Lord Warden. Duke of Wellington 
died here in x^a The enstie was built by Henry 
VIII. Bathg. rest., p, 5.347. 

Walpola vtl. nr. Boston, Mass., U.S. A., p. 3,849 ; also 
viL on Connecticut R.,New Hampsh.,U.S. A., p. 3,556. 

Walaall, industrl t. nr. Birmingham, Statis, Eng., 


Walsham is an adjacent vil. 5 m. nearer Norwich. 

Walstngham, e. in N. Norfolk. 5 m. from Fakenham. 
Here is a mixed AugustinUn prioiy of the zith cen- 
tury, famed for its image of “ Our Lady of Walsing- 
bam.** It was to this shrine that Henry VIII. made 
a barefoot pilgrimage. 

WalMken. t. on N. border Norfblk, Eng., adjng. 
Wisbech, p. 3.41a {5.443- 

Walterahausen, t. nr. Gotha. Germy., industrl, p. 

Waltham, c. m. Boston, Mass., II.S.A., machine-made 
watches, p. s8,ooo. 

Waltham Abhivt or Waltham Roly Croat, /. on R. 
Lea, Essex, Eng., xa m. N. of London; abbey 
founded by King Harold, cordite foctory, p. 6,796. 

Walthamatow, /ar. S.W. Essex, Eng., subn. to 
London ; industrl and residtl., p. xa4,s97- 

WaltMi-inplo^di^ twnshf. on R.Rihble,H.E. Lancs, 
Bag. : Industrl, p. ia.352. 
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Walton-oii-Thamet, par. nr. Kingston, Surrey, 
Eng.; anglers’ rest., p. 12,858. The Metrroolitan 
Convalescent Institution, founded fai 1840, is hem. 

Walton on the ZUU, mftg. sui. Livetp^ Lancs, 

WiaSMiSMi<&ie-Nasa, cst wat.pl., Essex, Eng., res. 
p. 2,173. [industrl and residtl, p. A48X. 

Walworth, S. London. Eng., in bor. Southwark; 

WalviachBa7.-4See Walflach Bay.) 

Wan-chow-Ai, t. and treaty pert prov. Che-Klaag, 
China, on R. Gow, nr. sea. p. 80,00a 

Wandlwoii^ t. of the Madras Pres., N. Arcot dist., 
nr. Chcngaipal Here Sir Eyre Coote defeat the 
French in X760. 

Wandsbeck, t. In prov. Schleswig-Holstein, Pniss. ; 
spirit nianuf., oleographs, etc., p. 30,815. 

Wandaworth, ber. Surrey, on R. Wandle and R. 
Thames, S.W. London, Eng. ; mftg. and residtl, 
p. 3x1,402. 

Wanganui, R. New Zealand (N. isl) flows (60 m.) to 
sea at New Plymotith ; also t. on same, p. 5,0x9. 

Wangaratt^ /. co. Bogong, Victoria ; agr. and fruit 

Vi^nlockhea^^miiung vi7. 8| m. E.N.E. of Sanquhar, 
Dumfriesshire, p. 67a 

Wanabeck, R. Northumbld., Eng., flows 23 m. E. past 
Morpeth ; gives names to W. parly, div. NT. co., coUy. 
dist [losidtl 

Wanatcad, t. Essex, Eng., 7 m. N.E. London, p. X3.8>3X. 

Wantage, mkt. t, Berks, Eng., in vale of the white 
Horse, 26 in. W. ot Reading. The first steam tram- 
way in England was started here m 1875. It is 2} m. 
long and connects frith Wantage Road station. 
King Alfred was bom at Wantajre, and there is a 
marble statue of him. Bishop Butler was also a 
native of Wantage ; p. 3.628. [a 4,888. 

Wapakoneta, t. nr. Piqua, Auglaize co., Ohioru.S.A., 

Wapping, industrl Thames-side dtst. £. London, 
Eng., below the Tower, p. 3,846. 

Wapplnger’a Palls vtl. Dutciiess co.. New York, 
U.S. A., on Wa|>pinger*s Creek, nr. the R. Hudson, 
p. 4,204. [industrl, p. 11,586. 

Wanudin, fort. t. on R. Drave, Croatia, Austria: 

Waratab, t, Northumbld. co., N.S.W., colly, and 
vineyd. dist , p. 3,486. 

Warburg, industrl. t. on R. Diemel, Westphalia, 
Pruss. ; was an anc. Hanseatic t. p. 5,74a. 

Warden, t. on cst. nr. Ballina, N.S.W., p. (dist.) 2,163. 

Warriha, dist. Nagpur div. Cent!. Provs., India ; area 
2,428 sq. m., large cotton crop, p. 385,000 (decreased ) ; 
cap. W., t. on the Wardns R. ; cotton factories, 

vW R. of W. dist.. Cent. India, flows 254 m. to 
join K. Wainganga, afllt. of R. Godavari. 

Wardour Castle, Wilts, the seal qf Lord Aninddl of 
Wardour, 15 ni. W. of Salisbury. 

Ware, mkt. r. Herts, Eng., on R. Lea, p. 5,84a. The 
great Bed of Ware, for so long associated with the 
place, was removed to Rye House in 1869. There 
are the remains of a priory, dating from 1333, and a 
fine cruciform church. Also t. co. Hampshire, Mass., 
U.S. A. ; cotton and woollen manuf. ; p. 8,6xa 

Wareham, mkt. t. nr. Dorchester, co. Dorset, Eng., 
p. 2,002. This old t. was a Roman station, and lus 
a gras^ vallum, still complete On three of Its sides. 
By a nre that occurred m X762, a large part of the 
t. was destroyed. [p. 5,964. 

Warendoif, industrl /. lur. Miinster, Westphalia, 

Warlalda, t. in pastoral dist., N.S.W., on Cwydyr R., 
Burnett ca, p. (dist.) 3,686. 

Work Castle, an old ruin on the Tweed, aim. W. by 
S. of Comhill Northumberland. The came of the 
Percies here, now in ruins to a great extent, was built 
in the X2th century. The old Norman church haa 
been restored. [R. Coquet, p. xx,764. 

Warkwoith. spt. Northumberland, Eng., nr. luth. 

Warl^, industrl t. nr. Halifax, W.R. Yorks, Eng., 

V^mbram^nr. Liegnitz, Pnissn. Silesia ; I 

Warminater, mkt. t. Westbury div., Wilts, Eng« 

WkSSilf. t. Rumbuiv dht.. Bohemia, nr. 
frontier; cotton spinning, calico printing, 
silk, and linen manuf. ; p. 22,689. 


priming, 
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Watora, /. Chanda diet.. Cent. Provs., India ; coUtary 
region ; p. xx.z 44 < 

Waxragui, t, nr. Melbourne, Victoria; live<stock 
sales ; p. (dist. ) 4.8^ 

Warren, e. on the lir»honing R., Trumbull co., Ohio, 
U.S.A. ; coal uid iron niuitng dist. ; p. 9,6x8. Also 
bor. on the Allegheny R., 'Warren co., Penn.. 
U.S.A. ; In oil region ; pu 10,416. 

Warrenpoint, t. (spt) at head of Carlingford Lough, 
CO. Down, Ireland, p. 1,874. 

Warrenaburg, /. on Black R., Johnson co.. Mlssmiri. 
U.S.A. ; in Tamung dist, ; p. 4,7^ 

Warrington, t. on Tl Mersey, Cheshire and l.ancs, 
Eng.; wire pins, files, and tool mflg. ; p. 72.178. 
Warrington is mentioned in Domesday Book as 
Wallintun, and in olden tunes often figured in history, 
being of strategic importance because of its bridge 
over the Mersey. Here the Scots were defeated in 
1648, the Royalists in 1651, and a remnant of Pnnce 
Cliarles Edward’s army routed in 1745. 

Wamuunbool, spt, Vifliers co., Victoria; wat. pt. : 
exports dairy prod. ; p. 6,506. 

War8aw,4>in/A Russian Poland, on bank of R. Vistula 
and Lower Bug R. down to Prussian frontier ; area 
6,749 sq. m. ; agr.. stock-raising, machine^, and 
sugar factories: p, (over) 9,000,000. Cap. W. c on 
leu bank of Vistula (also cap. Poland); fort, and 
industrl. emtre (g.irnson 31,000), iron and steel 
works, boot and shoe factories, tr, in com, leathes, 
sugar, etc., hop and wool fairs; collies and fine 
buildings, gardens and siiuares; p. (about) 790,000. 
Connectedby bridges with the sub. of Praga (g.v.). 

Warsaw, t. on R. Mississi#!, Hancock co., Illinois, 
U.S.A. ; p. 4.142 ; also c. on Tippecanoe R., 
Kosciusko CO., Indiana, U.S.A. ; p. 4.564. 

Waraop, r. of Notts. 5 m. N.N.E. of Mansfield. 

Warthe, or Warta, R, of Russn. Poland, Posen and 
Brandenburg, Pruss. ; trib. (450 m.) of K. Oder ; 
also t. on K., W. govt., Kafisz, Russn. Poland ; 


Warwl^ English midld. co., contains the Forest of 
Arden, Stratford-on-Avon, Coventry, and a huge 
portn. of Birmingham ; area 902 sq. 111. : rich in coal, 
Iran and limestone ; p. 1,040.628. Cap. W.'irwick, c. on 
R. Avon. Warwick Castle is one of the most in- 
teresting historic edifices in the country, standing on 
a rocky elevation overlooking the Avon. A fortress 
built by King Alfred’s daughter Etlielfleda, stood 
here in 9x5, but the present great castle, covering 3 
'acres, dates from somewhat later times, the old^t 
IpfMrdon is Caesar’s Tower, 147 feet high, and Guy’s 
Tower, belonging to the 14th ceqtury. About 1759010 
castle, which had ikllen into ruins to a great extent, 
was restored by the then Earl of Warwick at a cost 
of;£ao.oaa A fire on 3rd Dec., 1871, destroyed the 
great Hall, but six years later the danuige was made 
good, and to-day this old feudal castle is one of the 
nnest in the country to be still occupied. Of the 
eaany loyeX visitors who have been entertained 
within the walls of Warwick Castle may be mentioned 
(^een Eliabeth, James I.. William III., Edward 
Vll., end George V, Large ch. of St Mary, with 
Benaduunp Chapel and memorials ; p. ; also 
t. in CO. Merivaie, Queensland ; corn and vineyd. 
dist.: p. 4.014; also cotton mftg. t Kent co., 
Rhode laU. U.S.A.. on Narragansett Bay; p. 23,224. 

Woeecft, vil. W. co., Minnesota. U.S.A., nr. Owa- 
tonna; p. 5,240. 

We^ R., flowing 30 n. from 00. Rutland, Eng., to 
R. Welland, Lincolnsh.; also estuary of R.’s. 
Wella^, Witham, Ou«e and Nen ; co.'s Lincoln and 
Norfim 29 m. long, width at mth. Sea, 15 m. 
Much and has been reclaimed on lidCn aides of the 
channel of the Ouse. Rennie, the architect, put 
fbrward a proposal to reclaim 1^,000 acres by drain- 
ing the Wuh. and the project 'has been agitated 
ai^ of late years, but has never been serioudy 
undertaken. 

Wnaba, nr. New Orieans, Louisiana, U.S.A. ; 
UiA.Joag. Qtay;p. 5,4x6. 

Waahbitm, e. Wisconsin, U.S. A. : on Chaquamegon 

Wniriibttnw ICtne,. range in the Yellowstone hUd. 
Park, U.S.A. ; highest summit, 10,345 ft. 

Wiuhliigtoii, sLV.Vf. portn. U^A. on Phdfic 
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Oc., adjng. Brit CohunUa; area i,x6r,oeo iq. m. ; 
rich in coal, iron and other minis., with much forest 
end agr. land; p. sstsiox Cap. Olympia ;.chf. c.% 
SMittle end Tacoma (g.w.). Ano c, cap. of U.S.A., 
in dist of Columbia, on the R. Potomac j contains 
the Capitol (covering 3I acres), with Senate Chamber, 
House of Representatives, Supreme Court, Library 
of Congress, etc. ; also President's lesldenee (The 
White House), Patent Office, Post Office, Smith- 
sonian Inbtn., National Museum, Camegle Instn., 
Columbian University, etc. ; p. 339.1x8. Alaoc. In coal 
regn. Indiana, U.S.A. : p. 9,740 : also mftg. boc. (iron, 
brass, glass, etc.) in washln^on co. Penn. ; pu 8,015; 
also c. rayette co., Ohio, in farmg. dist. ; p. 5,760 ; 
also spt. on Pamlico K., S. Carolina ; p. 6,019. Also 
name of many co.’s, and smaller t.’s and vila. in 
U.S.A. 

Washita, R., Arkansas and Louisiana, U.S.A . 
trib. (400 m.) of Red R. 

Waames, i. nr. Mons. prov. Hainault Belgium, in Le 
Borinage coal dist., p. 15,206. [3 m. long. 

Wast water, Lake, Cumberland, Ei^.. nr. Keswick. 

Watchet, a s/t. of Somerset, on the Bristol Channel, 
x6| ni. N.'w. of Taunton 

Waterbury. r. on Naugatuck R., New Haven, Con- 
necticut, U.S. A. ; manuf. watches, pins, and brass 
goods ; p. 74*000. 

Waterford, co. in Munster prov., I raid., washed by St. 
George’s Channel ; nitnoiis., area 721 sq. m. ; agr., 
live-stock, fisheries ; p. (declining) £^>766; co. t., W., 
c. on R. Sulr, an anc. Danish stronghold ; resisted 
Cromwell in 1649 ; but mken by Ireton 1650; gd. tr. 
in dairy prod. ; p. (on extended area) 37,430. Also 
t, on R. Hudson, Saratoga co., New York, U.S.A. ; 
manuf. ; p. 6,518. 

Waterloo, vii. S. Brabant, Belgium. 9 m. S.S.E. of 
Brussels; Napoleon's defeat by Wellington, June x8, 
1815. 

Waterloo(>wlth-SeafoTth), rmt. pi. at mouth of R. 
Mersey. Lancs, Hng., 5 m. N.N.W. of Liverpool, 
p. 26,399 ; also c. on Ci^ar K., Blackhawk co. Iowa, 
U S. A., mttg. centre in agr. dist,, p. 37,000; also vil. 
Laurens co., 5 . Carolina, U.S.A., p. 5,244; alsot. on 
Seneca L., New Yorlc U.S. A., p. 4 *X 40 ' 

Waterside, inl. on R. Doon, Ayrsh., Scotl., p. 1,580. 

Wateitown, c. on Black R.,Je(rerson co., New York. 
U.S.A., carriage works, foundries, and nianufs., p. 
36,114; also t. on Cliarles R., Middlesex co., Ma.ss., 
U.S.A., contains nation.il arsenal and the cemetery 
of Mt. Auburn, p. xx.4a5 ; also c. on R. Rock. Dodge- 
and^ Teflerson co.’s, Weconsin, U.S.A. ; university, 
maniif., p. 8,500. [p. 3,916. 

Water VuUey, vil, Yalabusha co., MlsslssIppCu.S. A.. 

WatervUle,c.on R. Kennebec, Maine, U.S.A. ; cotton 
fiictories ; university ; p. xx,o84. 

WatervUet, e. (formerly vil. of IV. Troy) on R. Hudson, 
Albany co.. New York, U.S. A.; govt, arsenal; p. 
K, 96 o. 

Watford, mkt. t, on R. Colne, Herts, Eng. (connected 
with Bushw by bridge) ; cocoa and other nuuiof. ; 
p. 40,953. There Is a fine old church of the Per- 
pendicular order, restored in 1871. which contains 
monuments of the Morrissons and CasseUla, Earls 
of Essex, whose seat, Cassiobury, is close to the 
town. 

Wath-upem-Dearne, Industrl. /. nr. Barnsley, W.R. 
Yorks, Eng., p, zx.830. 

Watkins, vti. on Seneca L., Schuyler co., New York. 
U.S.A.; adjacent to picturesque Watkins Glen, 

ViPading ML , one of the Bahamas grp., x8 m. long 
(generally supposed to be tlie San Salvador in 
Columbus) ; p. 9.9B5. 

WatUng Scren, one of the principal Roman romds of 
Britain; ran from Dover through Canterbuv to 
London, and thence by St. Albans and Stony 
Stratford along the present Warwicksh. border to 
Wrozeter on Uie R. Severn, and north to ChesTOr, 
with divergent branches. 

Watllagtolk t. of Oxfordshire, 8 m. N.E. of WeUipgb 
ford, p. (of par.) 3.767. JtrL t p. 4,s4a 

Wataei^ r. on Iroquois R., Illinois, U.S. A.; Indus- 

Watson** Bay, New South Wales, 7 m* ii.S. of 
Sydney; a fovourlte seaside resort. 
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WttttotrtfMnii bor, Fenn.« U.S.A., (tft R. Susque- 
taaana. Montour ca, indiutrL : p. 5,046. 
WtttionvUli^ c. California, U.S.A., nr. the B. of 

Amu... 

Watton, mkt. t, on R. Wlssoy, Norfolk, Cng. ; 
p. z,Ki9. Wayland Wood, which tradition fixes upon 
as tM scene of the old b^Iad ctf “ The CliUdren of 
the Wood,** is close by. 

WattreloSt t. nr. Lille, dcp. Nord, France ; industrl. ; 

P. flO«Z24« 

Wamwan, c. on L. Michiean. Illinois. U.S.A. ; cap. 
of lAke country ; engaged in the manufacture of 
brass and iron goods; a favourite summer resort; 
gd. harb. and tr. ; p. 12.01^. 

'Waukesha, vil. on R. Fox, w. co., Wisconsin, U.S.A. ; 
springs, health 
sbytenan 


Carrol Presbyte ^ 

Waupata, c. W. co., Wisconsin, U.S.A. ; p. 4,164. 

... _ '"ond du Lac, Wisconsin, UTS. A.; 


. the 

College ; p. 8,iaa. 

TT C A 

Waa^n,'viV. nr. Fond 
p.*4,o86. 

Wauaau, c. Marathon co.. Wisconsin, U.S.A., on 
Wisconsin R., in white pine regn. ; timber works; 

V^uaeo^ vil. Fulton co., Ohio. U.S.A. ; ^^ustrl.; 

Waveney, R. Norfolk and Sufiblk, Eng. ; flows 50 m. 
to sea. nr. Yarmouth. 

Waveriey, sub. of Sydney, N.S.W. ; boot-making and 
baking-powder factories : p. 242700. 

Wave^, vil. on R. Chemung, Tioga co.. New York, 
U.S.A. : tr. centre in dairy lipi. ; p. 5,0x0; also viL 
nr. Baltimore, Maryland, UTS. A. ; p. 5,745 also t. 
on Cedar R.. Bremer co.. Iowa, U.S.A, ; p. 4,808. 

Wavertree^ dist. S.E. l.ancs, Eng., subn. (S.E.) of 
LiverpcMi ; industrl and residtL ; p. 15,240. 

Wavra, t. nr. Brussels. S. Brabant. Bev^um ; mftg. ; 
French victory over Prussns. here on momg. of 
bettle of Waterloo ; p. 8,50a [co. ; p 5.019. 

Waicahachie, /. Texas. U^A. : rly. centre tn Ellis 

WaycroBS, /. in Ware ca. Georgia, U.S. A» p. 7,486. 

Wayland, on Sudbury R., Mass., U.S.A.; p. 

Vl^araeaboro, /. Franklin ca, Penn., U.S. A, ; industrL ; 

Wazaa, saerM c. of Morocco, S.E. of Tangiers, p. 
XI, 416. The headquarters of the Grand Shereef, and 
much resorted to by Pilgrims. , , . 

Waxemmes, r. France, subn, (S.W.) to Lille, industl., 

t. nr. R. Chenab, Gujranwala dist.. 
Punjab, India; boat-bldg.. Iron manuf., p. 16,018, 
The Alexandra railway bridge across the Chenab, 
built in 1876. is a fine structure. 

Waaixtotan, sectn. of mtn. dists. N.W, frontier. 
India, lying betwa the Tochi and Comul R.’s, 
contiguous to the Afghan border; Inhabited ^ a 
fievee indept. tribe who have given the Brit. Indian 
authorities great trouble by their raiding; punitive 
exp^tion, 1898, led to the occupn. of the Tochi 
valley by Bnt. troops ; Kanigonm, the Waziri cap., 
has a consid. iron tr. ^ ^ 

Weald, *nie, wooded and pastoral tract S.E. Eng., 
extendiiw Iroin Folkestone, Kent, through parts of 
giir^, Hants, and Sussex to the sea about Beachy 

Wear, A., Durham, Eng., rises on the western border 
eS the county, flows 60 m. to N. Sen. at Sunderland, 
where great coal export and sliipbuilding industries 
are carried on. _ . 

Weather^, bor, Penn., U.S.A., in Carbon ca, nr. 
Mmdi Chunk. 

Weaver, R. Cheshire, Eng., trib. (45 of R- Mersey. 

Weaver Hills, Staflit, Eng., nr. £. Ur. of co., alt. 

City, Jaapar co., Missouri, U.S. A., in lead and 

U^«r*€ijbmHp!^rBsque spot on the J?. Weber, 
Ub. of the gmt Salt I^ke. northn. Utah, U.S.A. ; 
naversd. by ilnkm PacifK Kiy. ^ ^ 

liltabaler, t. In Worcester co., Mass., U.S. A., on the 
Ik^h R. ; textile and boot factories ; p. 9.640. 

W4daMiic,>an nr. Axbtidge. Somerset, %igM P- 
It wse at this s^ tl^ the tcmiy^of p«ce was 
flgnU between Xing AIM and Guthnim the Dai^ 


Wednaabiuy, mkt. /. nr. Btnnbigliam, Staf M 
Roneware, potteries, iron and coal Indus let; a 
(ofparly. bor. 76,j»8). There Is an ol clwaa 
dedicated to Bt. Barthoioniew, said to stand on the 
■ite of a temple to Wodea This church is of the 
xith century, but has been several tfaiies rebufit woA 
xeRored, little of the oikMl edifice now lemoialng. 
A castle was founded at wednesbury by Stiielfleda, 
Edward the Elder's sister. But in spite these 
historic associations, Wednesbury Is very modem In 
its general aspect, and owes its prosperity to the 
mineral resources of the diRrict and the veiy active 
part it has played in the developmmtf of the ben, 
steel machineiy, and allied trades. 

Wednesfield, t. near Wolverhampton, Staffs, Eng.; 

lock and key manuf. ; p. &49a 
Weerdt, industrl 1 . nr. Llmhnrg, Holland, p. 8,025. 
Wel-hai-wei, Brit, naval j/;/., N.E. cst. Shantung 
penins., China, nr. the treaty port of Chefoo ; held 
under lease ; area lincliidg. the nat. t. with aoo^ooo p.) 
abt. 120 sq. m. Harbr. and port fortified. 

” ' - - Erfui' " 


contains the Goethe and Scliiller archives, and other 
interesting collections ; the Stadtkirche, diRing from 
1400, contains many interesting tombs, induding 
those of Bemliard of Weimar and Herder; and 
among the other buildings are the ducal palace as 
rebuilt in X790-Z803 after oeitig burnt down in 1774, 
and the court theatre where Wagner's " Lohengrui” 
was first produced by Liszt ; p. 55,4Ba 

Weinberge, t. in Bohemia, Austria, subn. to Prague, 
«a8o ; industrl. and residentl. 

helm, t. on the " Mountain Road ” at the foot at 

the Odenwald, N. of Pleidelbeig ; castles and house 
of Teutonic Kniglits; wina fruit, etc. ; p. 12.3x4. 

Weipert. t. on slope of the Erzgebirge, Kaaden dbt., 
Bohemia: chf. centre of the Austrian lace and 
fringe-making industry ; p. 10.8x4. [p. 4t424 

Weir, c. Kansas, U.S.A., in Cherokee co. ; industrl; 

Welaaenburg, t. in Lower Al»ce. nr. Strasburg, 
Germany, on R. Lauter; fonneriy a fortfd. free 
imperial c. ; paper and colour printing, match 
manuf. ; stormed by the Prussians and Saxons, 1793 ; 
decisive German victory over the French, x^; p. 
(including garrison of a.ooo) 7,a4a Wine and fruit 
grown, 

welaeenburg-Mn-Sud, old walled /. of Middle Fnn- 
coma, hivana. nr. Nuremberg; Roman remains# 
fortalice of WUlxburg {2,06c ft. lugbi overiooks ^ t.; 
gold and silver fringe manuf. ; p. 6,74a 

Weissenfela, t. on k. Saalc, nr. Merseburg, Prussian 
Saxony; mftg. centre in real dlst ; p.30.26e. 

Weiaahom, the great Alpine psab rising W. of the 
Zermatt Valley (14,804 ft), first climbed in x86x by 
Prof. Tyndall 

Welssklrcben, industrl 1 . nr. Temesvar, Hungary; 

ViFdH^^en, or Mabrisch-Weisaklnflien, /. on R. 
Betschwa, nr. Ohuutz, Moravia ; chocolate, liqueurs, 
and preserve manuf., textile Industries; p. 7,94a. 

Welbeck Abbey, the seat of the Duke of Portland, 
3 ni. S. of Worksop, Notts, standing in a park to m. 
m circuniferenca The niansion*occupies the site of 
an old Premonstratensian abbey. 

Welland, R. Northants and Lincolnsh., Etm., flows 
(70 III. I to tlie Wash. [(35 m. long) W. of die Niagan. 

Welland Canel, connects Lakes Erie and Ontario 

Welle-Makua, R. of Equatoriai Africa, flows W. from 
nr. W'lidelai, the Upper course of the Mafrangi or 
Ubangi R., trib. of the Con^ ; explored by Stanley, 
Schweinfurtb, and Greenfeu. 

Wellesley lals., group in the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
belonging to Queensland. , « 

Wellingborou& mkt. t. on R. Non, NortMts, Eng., 
toi la E.ltrE. of Nortliamptoa It has andent 
associations including a chalybeate spring, the Red 
Well, to i^lch Charles I. is said to have resopted. 
In 17^ it was almost destroyed by fire. It contains 
an old parish church, restored 1861-74 ; agzaaomar 
A A . i a cora-exWMgo. Iwn- 


an old parish church, restoi 
school, founded in 15^ : and 
smelting is one of the Ic 
manuf. ; p. X9,75K 


local induRiicsi tatber 
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VftXIiagton, mkt. t. nr. Shrewsbury, Shropdiiie, Eng., 
p. 7,8 m. Its ancient name was Watlinf Town, be- 
cause It stood on the line of Watling Street, AIm 
mkL t. nr. Taunton. Somerset, Ene. This was the 
town from which the famous warrior duke took his 
title, the manor, which had been held by Kiiir 
Alfred. Asset, Aldhelm, the Protector Somerset, and 
the Pophams. being purchased for him in 1813; a 
considerable industry in woollen and worsted goods 
is carried on liere : p. r.Sjf Also t. in Hutt co., on 
Port Nicholson, N. l^nd. New Zealand, cap. of 
the col. ; fine harbour, impt. tr. ; Wellin^on was 
settled in 1840, and became the seat of government 
fai X865: its principal buildings are Government 
House, the -Houses of Legislature, Anglican and 
Roman Catholic catlie^ als, public museum, colleges, 
etc.: and there is a public park, witli botanical 
gardens, of looacres ; p. 52,1x4. Also prov. containing 
same, soo m. by 80 m., p. 147,000. Also a centl. 
pastoral dist. N.S. W., area 16.^5 sq. 111. Also t. 011 
Macquarie R., in W. co., N.S.W., p. 3.2t& Also t. 
fo Paari div.. Cape Colony, Brit. S. Africa, 45 in. 
from Capa Town, p. 2,865. Also isl. off W. coast 

KT. . 1 — «— ‘oChilL 

I Gippsland co.. 

. _ . r. Hobart Town, 

Tasmania, alt. 4.170 ft. 

Walla, c. at foot of Mendip Hills. Somerset. Eng. ; 
cathraral, bishop's palace. Wells is a place of great 
antiquity. The present see was founded by Edward 
the Elder in 909, although 200 years earlier King Ina 
established a house of secular canons there. Among 
Its bishops of Weils the names of Wolsey, Fox. Laud, 
and Ken occur. The cathedral, though small, is 
considered to be perhaps the most architecturally 
beautiful of English ecclesiastical edifices, its famous 
west front, with its 600 matchless sculptured figures, 
Kx of which are life-size or colossal, being of remark- 
able beauty and grandeur. The central tower is 
r6o ft hign, and the two western towers 130 ft.; 

W )- 4,^* Also vil. York co.. Maine, U.S.A., p. 3,854, 
ellB,orWeUanexttheSea,spt. t. Norfolk, Eng., 
nr. Holkham Bay. p. 2,5^. 

Wcllaton, e. Jackson ca, Ohio, U.S.A , ly. centre, p. 
Wellsvllle, c. in colly, and fanning dist. Columbiana 
CO., Ohio, U.S.A., on the Ohio R., p. 6.4cu. 

Wel8,t on R. Traun, nr. Linz. Upper Austria; old 
castle (in which Emp. Maximilian died. 1519) ; corn 
and cattle tr., mchny., gunpowder, felt and paper 
* factories p. (including garrison) 13,108. 

Welshpool, bar. on R. Severn, Moutgomerysh., Wales, 
nr. is Powis Castle, the seat of Earl Powis, the 
descendant of the Herberts, who owned the castle 
from the days of Elizabeth, and of the Clives; p. 

W :,9i7. One of the Montgomery borougiis. 

dwyn, far. of Hert^ 5 m. N. of Hatfield. Young, 
the author of NtffAe Thoughts^ was vicar of Welwyn, 
and lies buried in the churchyard. 

Wem. mkt. /. nr. Shrewsbury. Shropsh., Eng„p. 2,722. 
Wemmqy, Middx., an urban dist. a| m. E.S.E. of 
Harrow, p. 10,697. Wembley Park, opened in 1894 as 
a pleasure resort, is much visited, but the tower, 
wmch the late Sir Edwin Watkm, Bart., projected, 
was only completed to the first stage, and finally 
pulled down in 1^. The district is now becoming 
urgely residential. 

Wdnyaa, Par. of Fife, 9 m. N.E. of Dysart, and in- 
cludmg tne vils. of East and West Wemyss, com- 
bined p. 3.80a 

Wmyaa Bay, stmr. pier and hydropathic rest, Ren- 
frewsh* Scotl., 8 m. S.W. Greenock. ^ 

Wen-Chow, Chinese treaty /er/, in the^rov. of Cheh- 
Uiuw. p. o/er 80.000. [5.814. 

WOBOU, a on R. Blies, nr. Treves, Rheidsh Frusa, p, 
Wenxlovar« a. par. of Bucks, 5 m. S.E. of Aylesbury, 
and ^Ing under tlie Chiltem Hills. Up to 183a It 
retnmedinenibers to Parliament, p. 2,009. 

Weaar, lam L. Sweden, W.N.W. ofX. Wettem, 
with which it is coimected by canal (ana thence witii 
the Baltic) ; area, a.149 «}• m ni. long. gtsL width 
56 m. : aunost dividra by 9 peninsulas and an isl 
grp., uie western half being called L. Dalba 
wtuieraborc, iaik port Sweden, on a tongue of land 
beiwn. the K. Cota and the Vasoboiten (the 
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southnmst. bay of L. Wener):' connected by the 
Dalsland canal with Frederikshald in Norway; 
match and paper. Victories, p. 6,50a Founded m 
1649, W. has several times been burnt down. 
Wengem Alp, a ‘ ‘ - . . - 

Bernese Obcrland, I 


Wengera Alp, a height in the Little Scheideck pass, 
Bernese Obcrland, Swhz. ; magnif. view, alt. 6,7^ ft. 
Wentaam Lake, Massachussetts, 99 m. N.N.E. of 


Boston, famed for its large yield of ice. There Is a 
lake of the same name at Drobak, near Christiania, 
in Norway. 

Wenlock. or Much Wenlock, t. Shrop^., Eng, ; Iron 
and coal dist., p. X5.994. It is a inumcipal borough, 
comprising in addition to Much Wenlock, Broseiey, 
Coafport, Madolcy, Ironbridge, and Coalbrookdale, 
Wenlock was incorporated by lEdward IV. in X44B, 
and returned two nieiiiiicrs to Parliament until 1885. 
Wensum, R. Norfolk, Eng., trib. (30 m.) of R. Yara 
Wentwood Forest, an ancient wooded tract in Mon- 
mouthshire, 4l m. S.S.E. of Usk. 

Wentworth Cutle, the seat of the Wentworth &mily, 
erected 1730-68, 3 m. S.S.W. of Barnsley. 
Wentworth Woodhouse, 4) m. N.W. of Rotherham, 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, the seat of Ban 
Fitzwilliam. In the 17th century It was the home of 
the ancestor of the FiizwiUiams, the great Earl of 
Strafford (‘Thorough'). 

Wentwortl^ t, in co. W., on Darling K., N.S.W.; 
pastoral dist., p. 1.864. 

Wepener, t. nr. Caledon R., on border Basutoland 
and Orange K. Col, Brit. S. Afr.. liattle April X9oa 
Werdau, /. on R. Pleissc, nr. Zwickau, Saxony ; textile 
and mchy. manuf., p. 2i,6Ba 
Werden^ t. on K. Rnur, in the Rhine Prov., Pruss. c 
Benedictine abbey ; cloth niftg. centre in colly, ana 
quarry dist., p. 11.08& [Pruss., p. i9,6o8L 

Wermelsklrchen, inchistrl /. nr. Dusseldorf, Rhenish 
Wemigerode, /, on R. Holzemme. at ft. of Harx 
mtns., Saxony prov., Pruss. ; castle; p. xo,i4a 
Werra, R. Germany, a headstream of R. Wescr; 
rises in S'lxe-Meinlngen, and flows (170 111.) through 
Thuringia to the Fulda at M unden. .[dist ; p. x,86x. 
Wetribee, vt/. nr. Melbourne. Victoria; pastoral 
Werwioque, t. on the Belgian frontier with consider- 
able tolwicco factories, p. 9,39a 
Wesel, fort. /. Rhine prov , Pruss., nr. Duisburg, on 
U. Lippe; museum and meteorological stn.,; p. 
93,106. 

Weser, R. W. Germany, flows from the conflu. of 
Fulda and Werra K.’s at Mnnden (270 m.) past 
Bremen to N.S. east of the R. Elbeat Bremerhaven. 
Weser Mtns., terraced nitnous. regn. on both sides ol 
R. Weser, from Mundcii to Mindeii; highest pk. 
t,6so ft. 

Wessex, the ancient kingdom of the West Saxons, 
including Berks. Hants, Wilts, Dorset, Somerset, 
Devon, and Cornwall 
West Australia.— (Sec Australia, W.) 

West Bay City, on }R. Saginaw, Bay co., Michigan, 
U.S.A., opp. Bay C. ; pme-tlniber industries; pu 

Wet^Betblehem, 6or. Penn., U.S.A., in Claiion co^; 
Westboro, t. (mftg.) Worcester co.. Mass., U.S.A.1 

IflFe^'^&ylstc >n, vil. nr. Worcester, Mass., 

West Bromwich, mftg. dor. on K. Tame, Staflh, 
Eng., nr. Birmingham; mchny., tools, and metal 
wonts; West Bromwich is cafled Sronewie in the 
Domesdxw record, and in the lath century was the 
seat of a Benedictine priory. There are no relics of 
olden dasrs remaining, however, the town being of 
wholly modem aspect, owing Its expansion from the 
position of the small village of a hundred years ago 
to its present extent and prosperity to the rich fialaa 
of coal and iron in its vicinity ; p. 68J345. 

Westbrook, e. on R. Presumpscot. Cumberland co.# 
Maine, U.S.A. ; paper, cotton, end silk fiictoriesj p. 

old /. nr. Salisbury, Wilts, Eng., wooOen 
factories, brickwks. Until 1639 it returned tiro 
members to Parliament and was allowed to send 
one member from that date to X885, when the 
privilege was taken from it, and it became tnoor^ 
poratM with the county representation. The frmout 
Westbttiy White Horse, 175 ft. long. Is on the & 
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tlopa of WestbuiT Doim, and ia supposed to com* 
memonto King Alirad’s defeat of Ethandun in 878; 

VipMtbSy-oii-Sevem, 8 m. S.W. Gloucester, Eiw. ; 
industrL ; p. x.8ia. L 3 . 4 i 9 * 

West Calder, t. 15^ m. S. W. Ediiibut^, ScotL ; p. 

West Chester, bor, in nikt.<fpliig. dist.. Chester co.. 
Penn^ U.S.A.; residtl. sub,, Philadelphia; p. so,34A 

West Ctevdiuid, sta. of Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A., on 
L. Erie ; p. 6,346. IN.E.) ; industrl. ; p. 40.xaa 

West Derby, /. sub. to Liverpool, Lancs, Eni;. (on 

West Duluth, vil, sub. to Duluth, Minnesota, U.S. A., 
on Ls» SuDcrior s Da <t6ii0e 

Westeranm, grp. of »/r, on N.W. cst., Norway, 
separated from the Lofoten Isis, by the Kaitsund. 

Westerns, t. on N. bay of L. Maelar, Westmanland, 
Sweden ; Gothic cathedL (with vaL episcopal libiy.) ; 
T6th centy. castle ; p. is,xo4< 

Westerham, mkt. t. nr. Sevenoaks, Kent, Eng., on 
Surrey border; p. 3,784. Birthplace of General 
Wolfi 

Westerklrk, far. in Dumfriesshire. 6 m. N.W. of 
Langholm. 

Westerly, vH. on Rhode IsL, 44 m. S.S.W. of Frovi* 
dence, p. 7,60a 

Western Ids.— (See Azores and Hebrides.) 

Westemorrlsjid.— (See Hemoeaand.) Id. 14.614. 

Westfield, /. Hampden co., Mahs., O.S.A. ; maiiuf. : 

West Fiord, channel sep. Lofoten Isls. from Nor* 
wegian mainland. 

West Flanders, prov. Belgium, adjng. N. S. and 
French border, area 1.349 >"• (See also Flanders.) 

Westfield, t. of Massachusetts, 9 m. VV. of Sprii^cld. 

Westfoid, t. nr. Lowell, Middlesex co., Mass.,U.S.A., 
p. 4.610. 

Westgate-on-Soa, cst. wot. j>l. nr. Margate, Kent, 
Eng., p. 4.344. 

Wen Han, Parly, bor. Essex. Eng., suhn. to E. 
London ; industrl. and residential ; bordered by R.*s 
Tlumes and Lea ; p. 389.103. 

West Hartlepool, r. [within Pady. limits of Hartle- 
pool {q/v.)\, LHirham, Eng., n. (sep.) 63.933. 

West Haven, bor. subn. to New Haven c.. Connecti- 
cut, U.S. A., p. 5,680. 

West Hoboken, t. on Hudson R. dlls, N.* of Jersey 
City, opp. New York, U.S.A. ; silk i.ictnries; p. 

V^^iHoughtou, mftg. t. nr. Wigaiu i.'^ Lams, 

West India Isis., or Antilles, groups in the Atlantic, 
extending between the co.ists of Flonda and Vene 
zuela, separating the Caribliean Sea from the G. 
of Mexico; comprising the Bahamas, the Greater 
Antilles (Cuba, Hayti. laroaica, Porto Rico, and the 
Caymans), the Virgin Isis., the Lesser Antilles (in- 
cluding the Leeward and Windward grps.), and the 
ills, on Venezuela belonging to that State. From the 
Mth to the X9th centuries the French, English, and 
Dutch were in frequent conflict regarding the posses- 
skm of these various Islands. France secured 
Martinique, Grenada, St. Vincent, and Guadeloupe 
between 1635 and ‘he Dutch obtained Tob^o 
and Cuiagao in 1633 ; and the English took Mssession 
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of British Art, and many other fine bldgs, t indnstii 
and residentL, as well as official ; p. 160.377. 
Westminster, i. In Ma^Iand (nr. Baltimore), p. 3,8x0. 
WestmouBt, t. Queb., Can., m x5,ooa 
Westmorland, co. of N.W. £ng., adjoing. Cumber^ 
land, W, and N., and touching Morecamoe B.. area 
783 sq. m., covering part of the Lake Country (Win- 
dermere, UUswater, Grasmere, etc.); agr., lead- 
mining. quarrying; p. (slightly declining) 63.575 ; cap. 
Appleby ; most p. t., Keiidil There are numerous 
mountains. Including Helvellyn (3,118 ft.) on the 
Cumlierland boundary. Bow Fell (3,05^, Fairfield, 
(3.950). Dufton Full (2.803), Fell (9,780): 

the moorlands are of great extent, and woods and 
plantations cover over 17,000 acres. 

West Newbury, vH. nr. Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
i. 3,018. 

/eston-super-Mare, wat. pi. Somerset. Eng., on an 
inlet of Bristol Channel, p. 33,335. A hundred years 
ago it was only a small fishing village, but its shel- 
tereil and picturesque situation .and bracing air 
mdually attracted many visitors, and it is now a 
fashionable resort, with esplanade, promenade pier, 
and public gardens. [U.S.A., p, 8,134. 

West Orange, industrl. t. Essex co., N. Jersey, 
Westphalia, W. Pro7>. Pruss. (former duchy ana some- 
time part of a kingdom) ; adjoins Holland, Hanover, 
and Rhenish Pruss. : area 7,798 sq. in. ; dairying, 
gdng., agr., horse-breeding; contains also pnneip. 
coalfields of Germny ; p. 4,130.000. The archbishops 
of Cologne, as Dukes of Westphalia, had control of 
the duchy from xi8o to a much later period. In 1807 
Westphalia formed i>art of the kingdom ruled over 
by Jerome Bonaparte, and in 1813. when Jerome was 
deposed, the province as it now exists was aaigned 
to Prussia. The industrial wealth of Westphalia 
and its modem prosperity have been built up on the 
rich mineral treasures found beneath its ^1, and 
including iron, copper, lead, zinc, sulphur, antimony, 
etc. Cap. Munster. 

Weet Pittaton, bor. in anthracite coal xegn. Lacka- 
wanna co., Penn.. U.S A. ; p. 6.346. 

West Point, military sin. (seat of the U.S. MiUtary 
Academyl, Orange co.. New York, U.S.A., on w. 
bank Hudson K. [Westport B.. p. 4,45a 

Westport, mkt. and spt t, co. Mayo, Ireld., on 
West Prussia, prov. P., adjng. Baltic and Rusan. 
Poland ; area 9.848 sq. m., p. 1,500,00a Divided into 
the govts, of Maiienwerder ana Dantzic (f.v-). 

West Randolph, vil. nr. Montpelier, Orange ca, 
Vermont, U.S.A., p. 3,130. 

Westray, one of the Orkney Isis., 33 m. by sea Imn 
Kirkwall Scotl : 10 m long ; p. s.aoa 
West Russia, part of the Czar’s donisin compiiw. the 
govts, of Grotino, Muhllev, Vilna, Vitebsk, Krovno, 
and Minsk (7.1/.). [p- 3.468. 

West Rutland, viV. in co. R.. Vermont. U.S A., 
West Springfield, t. (industrl), Hampden co., Mass., 
U.S.A., pri.184. 

WestTn oy, now Watervllet (y.e.). 

West Turkestan.— (bee Turkestan.) 

West Virginia, an E. central sL U.S.A.. bounded by 


of St. Christopher. Barbadoes, Antigua, Doiiiinica, theK. Ohio, the Alleghany Mtns., Virginia, Maiylana, 

and the Grenadines between 1633 and 1763. Later, Kentucky, and Penn. ; area 34,780 sq iii. ; coal, salt, 

England wrested St. Vincent, Grenada, and St. petrol; agr. and grazg. ; p. 1:350,000 (rapidly 


England 

Luciafrom the French. (See separate eiitrieft.) 

West Indianapolis, t. in Indiana, U.S.A., subn. to 
1. city ; residcntl ; p. 6,146. 

Westtand, prov. New Zealand (S. isl, W. cst.), sep. 
from Canterbury prov. (of which it was formerly a 
part) by the Southern Alps : soo m. long, 30 m. wide, 
p. so, 000: chf. t.'s. Greymouth and Hokitika (y.v.); 
rountns.. gold mining. 

West Lothian.— (See Linlithgowshire, Scotl). 

Westmanland, prov. Sweden, N. of L. Mselar, area 
3.631 sq. ni.. p. X46.XX6; cap. Westeras (y.v.|. 

Westra^h, inld. co. Leinster proi., Ireld., ares 706 
so. m.; pasture and tillage, with much bogi p- 
(aecllning) 59,8x3; dairying ; ca t. Mullingar. 

Weatalnster, e. on N. bank of the Thames, Middlesex, 
Eng-, W. of London ; contains Houses of Parliament, 
Westndnster Abbey, Government offices, Royal 
Falaosa (Buckinidiam P. and St. James'a), Rimran 
Catholic CkSedral National Gallery, Tate GoK^ 


petrol; agr. and grazg.; p. 1:350,000 (rapidly 
increasg.). Cap. Wheeling. The A|>palachian coal- 
field extends over nearly the whole of the State, 
which ranks fourth among the Stares in its coal 
output. Of its many mineral Minngs the White 
Sulphur Springs are the most famous. Until the 
civil war this State was included in Virginia, but dw 
northern and western counties, which had remained 
loyal to the Federal government, were constituted 
tlie State of V'irginia ny themiMsIves, West Virginia, 
which had rebelled, being also made a State to 
kaelL 

Westward Ho, picturesque cst vil. Bideford B., 
Devon, Eng., a 5,864 : Military coll. The name is 
derived from Charles Kingsley's well-known ronianca 
There are excellent b.ithing opportunities, and there 
is a fine golf coursa 

Weatwood, t. in mining dist nr. Rockhampton, 
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Wttheriigr, mkt. r. on R. Whatfe, W.R. Yoiks» Enc,. 
p. a.416. [Prana. Saxony, p. u,4fi^ 

Wetlm. IndustiL i. tm K. Sasic, nr. Scnwar^ura. 

Wottor, or Wottun, L. Sweden, ay m. S.E, L. Wener 
(p.v.) ; area m m. m., part of an estenaive canal 
aystnn; nr. S. end b the picturesque bL of.Vbincr 
(S n. by 9 bl) with ruined pabce. Over ninety amall 
tributanea run into It. Its waters, which are of a 
bonutifiil green, are noted for their irregubr rbii^ 
and foUings, and for corresponding varbtioiis in the 
weather. 

Wetteren, t in Belgium, nr. Ghent, cm theR. Scheldt ; 
textile manuf., p. x6,xia. 

Watterbora. famous of Bernese Oberbnd, 

Swltxerland, all. X3,X65 ft, 10 m. S.£. of the L. of 
B rfon *. 

Watxlsr, t. cm R. Lahn, nr. Coblentc, Rhenish Prussb ; 
In inm-mining regn . ; once an impl. t and seat of the 
Supreme Court of the Empire: cathedL, ruined 
mocUaval castle, p. 9.833. The scene of Goethe's 
Sffrrvws ^^Vtrther b laid in Wetzbr. 

Waadbrd, maritime co. of prov. Leinster, S.E. Irebnd ; 
area 90X sq. m., pasture, tilbge, dairyg., stock-fcpg., 
fidiery, p. (follii^) 102,387. There is only one hill 
of any partlcubr height, and that is Mount Leinster, 
on the border, a,6xo ft. The Sbney is the chief 
river, and empties itself into sea through Wexford 
harbour. There are valuable fisheries. Several old 
castles survive, as well as the monasteries of Dun* 
brody, Tiiitern, and Ross. Cap. W., t. on K. Sbney, 

8 . xM s; . Some ol the old fortifications and part of 
t. Setter’s priory remain. CroinweU took the 
town in xfi44. 1 n the insurrection of 17^8 many serious 
dbOirbanccs temk pbee both in Wexford city and in 
otiier parts of the country. 

Wezifi,or Vexid, i. on L. Sodre, Kronoberg, Sweden : 
I3(h cent. cathedL (btely restored), royal pabce and 
castle (ruined), p. 7;5x6. [Thames. 

Wey. R. Hants and Surrey, Eng. ; trib. (35 in.) of R. 
WqrD(ninie(^er. of Norfolk, on tlie cst., 13 m. E.N.E. 

orWalslngham. [Eng., p. 6,a8& 

Weybrldge, /or. cm R.’s Thames and Wey, Surrey. 
Wojaieuth uidustrL r. (boot and shoemanur ) NorfbUc 
CO., Mass., U.S.A., p. xi,fp: also pt. 011 St, Mary's 
B., CO. Digby, Nova Scotia, p. i,88d. 

Weymouth and Mckombe Regia, bor. and vnt, ft, 
on Weymouth B., Dorset, Eng., p. 33,335. The two 
quarters of the town are separated by the Wey, 
which, after broadening into a tidal “Back water,” 
makes its way to the sea. Old Weymouth is on the 
S., and mocirrn Melcoinbe Regis facing the bay. 
Ibis to the N. In olden limes they were separate 
boroughs, and each returned two members to Par< 
Uament until 183a, when they were constituted one 
conjoint borough, returning two ineiiibers between 
them. The two towns are connected by a bridge 
erected in i68x. Weymouth attained great pojpubnty 
thffOQgh the frequent visits ot George IIL Thomas 
Lwe Peacock was a native. 

Wballey, wl. of Lancashire, cm the Calder, 3} m. S. 
by W. of Clitheroe ; has a ruined Cbtercian Abb^ 
(xagfi). [area 7[ sq. m., p. (about) 1,000. 

a Shetbnd isl., 13! ra. N.N.E. of Lerwick, 
._iel, t. at mth. of W. R., New Zealand ; formg. 

.uit growg., p. 3,14a [dist., p. 9,346. 

Wfaeagaraa, t. nr. Auckland, New Zeabiid ; miiung 
WbV^ R- W.R. Yorlu, Eng., flows 60 in. to R. Ouse, 
nr. Cawood. P* 3*884. 

Whiuncliffe, colly. vU. 6 m. N.W. Sne^ld, Vorks, 
Wharton, tewnskf nr. R. Weaver, Cheshire, Eng. ; 

salt wow, p. 4,104. [P* 4*n5. 

Whotehoer, indiistrl. t. Keokuk co.^^'tSowa. U.S.A., 
Whalooca, /. nr. Fairhaven, W. co., Washii^ton, 
U.S.A. *, good tr., p. 5.9x4. 

WhoollV, c. on R. 6)110. cap. of W. Viiginb, U.& A. ; 
gt. fly. and riverside commcL centre, iron and steel 

nr. Ingleton, W.R. Yorks, 
Whiekham, industii t, nr. Gateshead, Durham, Eng., 

colly, t, nr. Coatbridge, Lanatfcah., SootL, 

vO. Isle of Wbht (in wh. ta situate 
a, Osboriio Uoina^ gben 
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Whifcboni, cst. nr. Sunderbnd. Durham, Eng., 
|^8h: also burgh on R. Almond, LinlldigoinE., 

Whitby, weU.fL fludng the German Oosnn, 
at mth.^ R. Esk, (TR. Ywks. Eng.; fl^eriS 
Jet manuL shlpbldg., ftmous abbey, jx xx.xapi Tho 
two sides of tne town stand cm either ride of the 
harbour, with a stone bridge, with a swivel, coo- 
neetfng them. The older portions of the town an 
on the east side, and comprise a number of steeps 
narrow streets, rbirqr to the hrights above, on which 
staneb the old parish church of SL Mary and tho 
ruins of St. Hilda's Abbey, the btter fcmimed in die 

S h century, and after bemg destroyed by the Danes 
867 was refounded in 10^ as a Benedictine Abbey 
for monks. The church is of Norman origin, and is 
approached from the town by a stone stainray of 
nearly 900 steps. Captain Cook was a nativa 
Whitby (formerly Windsor), t. on L. Ontario, Can. t 

vti&a 1. mkt. t. nr. Basingstoke, Hants, Ei^.; 
P> x*935 ; mso inkt. t. nr. Shrewsbury, Salop, Eim. ; 
P‘ 5*757 ; Blao viL on R. Tatf, Glamorgansh., Wales, 
nr. LlMciaflr. 

White, 'J7. Arkanms, U.S.A.. trib. (350 m.) ot R. 
Mississippi ; also R. Indiana, U.S.A.. trib. (330 m.) 
of R. [R. Tweed. 

Whiteadder, R. Berwicksh., ScotL ; trib. (34 m.) of 
Whiteclutpel, £. disi. of Londem, Eng. ; mdustrL, 
mostly m tlie Tower Hamlets ; p. 34,118. [3,8x4. 

White Creek, v</. nr. Troy, New York, U.5.Ar; p. 
Whftefteld, t. nr. Tewkesbury. Gloucestexsh., Eng. ; 
industrl. ; p. 6,967. 

Whitehall, r. at head of L. Champlain. Washington 
co.. New York, D.S. A. ; p. 5.940 ; timber tr. 
Whitehaven, t. in Egremont ctiv., Cumberland, Eng. ; 
iron-ore smelting, coast tr. ; p. x9.o4a The prospenty 
of Whitehaven lias resultrii from the possession of 
valuable local deposits of coal and iron-ore, wMch 
have provided the means for the successful carrying 
on of many industries, including ironworks, iron- 
shipbuilding, collieries, iron-mines, etc. The har- 
bour hask wet-dock of 5 acres. Paul Jones attacked 
Whitehaven in 1778, 

White Horae, the name given to the figure of a horse 
cut out on a hillside by removing the turf from the 
surfoce. Several of these exist in various part* of 
the country, the largest being at Uffington, Berk- 
shira It measures 3s foet m len^h, and can be 
seen for many miles. There are other white horses 
at Bratton Hill, Westbury (y.v.), Cherhiil, Marl- 
borough. and Pew&ey. 

Whitekirk,per. on the Haddlngtonsliire cst., possess- 
ing a church once a great resort of pilgrims, 4} m. 
S.E. of North Berwick. 

White Mtna., part of the Appalachian system. New 
Hampshire, U.S.A. ; highest summit, Mt. Washing- 
ton, 5,^ ft. 

White JPlaias, t. Westchester co.. New York, U.5. A. ; 
residentl. ; here in 1776 GenL Howe defeated the 
American forces ; p. o. 754- 

White R.| rises in Arkansas and flows through that 
state and Missouri to the Mississippi near the month 
of the Arkansas ; has a course of 800 m., 300 of which 
are navigable. 

White or O. of Archangel, inlet of the Arctic 
Oa, N. Russia, area 47*346 sq. in. It is frozen over 
from early September to late May, and has direct 
communicatkm with the Dnieper, the Volga, and die 
Black and Caspian Seas. 

White Sulphur Springs, a wai. ft. of West Vurihla. 
Whitewater, vil, Wisconsin, U.S.A., nr. Milwaulm; 

~ }.8i& 


wye/ kurgh Wigtownrii., ScotL, p. z,dki: 
in. N.W. of the lue of Whithorn, and x^ m. 5 . of 
Wigtown. St. Ninian founded a church here In jaa, 
and was buried here in 433. At one time It was me 
•eat flf a Ushepric, the see of Galloway, an old 
priory being made the cathedral, which wts 
resorted to by pUgiims, 

WUtkdrk, nr. Leeds, W.R. Yoiln 
ktdustrL ; p. 3k4s» 
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Wbitl^, cit. on WhUtev B.. or, :Noitb SMAi, 

M fitthiim tM>Fl«nA Eiw. • n. OatB. 

WhibDBf Sierio Nevada, ColUbri^ 

u!!sX}aU.i4.S9Bft.. 

Wtaitttable, spt. and cat rat,, nr. Canterbuiy, Kent, 
Enr. X funous (or its oyateis s P- (of par., tndudg^ 
Seaniuer) 7,084. 

WUtttegliaiiie, par. in Haddlnfftonihlre. s m. S.S.E. 
of East Linton; includes the seat of the Rl Hon. 

IT. 

wauuBBMHb or Whittington lloor, colly, twashp,, 
nr. Chesteraeld. Derbysli., Eng. ; p. 17,9x8. 
WhJttleoey, or Whitdnu, mkt. /. Cambridgesh.. 

Wl^li^&lndiistrl. t. nr. Loughboroug^i, ifdcttte^. 
Wldihvooa, t. (mftg.) nr. Pontefmct_,_W.R. Yorks, 


[Eng. : p. 8,87a. 
le, S.Si Lanc^., 


r. nr. Rochdale,' 

Whydali, cst. t. Uahom^, on lagoon nr. W. cst. 
Amca ; under French inn. ; p. 15^)00. 

Wichitat H. Texas, U.S. A. ; nows aos m. to the Red 
R.,€^y CO, ; also t. in the Arkansas valley, Kansas, 
U.S. A.; meat'packing centre in agr. and stock* 
raising regn. ; p. <2,450. 

Wick, fpt. and Sureh, Caithness, Scotl. : herring 
fisheries centre, one of the Wick parly, burghs, p. 
(),o86b The royal burgh, with its pleasant suburbs of 
Louisburg and Pultneytown, stands on the south 
bank of the Wick River. [8,816. 

Wlckhajn, sud. of Newcastle, N.S.W. ; industl., p. 

Wickham Market, 011 R. Deben, Suffolk, Eng., 

mantime eo., Leinster prov., IreUL, on E. 
cst. S. Of Dublin ; area 781 sq. m., pastoral and agr., 
p. 60,003 (decrcasg.) princ. peasantry ; the Wicldow 
mountains attain their highest point in Lugnaquilla 
(3,039 Icet), and their slopes reveal many beautiful 
inens, including Glendalough, Clendalure, luiail, the 
Glen of the Downs, and Avoca, Resides the Llffey 
and the Slaiiey, both of which rise in M'lcklow, there 
are numerous picturesque mountain streams, and 
several beautiful lakes, though small ; chf. t.*s W. 
(cap.) Bray, and Arklow (f ,«/.). [Sudbu^, p. ^3. 

Wickwar, t. in Gloucestershire, 4 nu N. of Chipping* 

Wlddln, fort. t. on R. Danube, Bulgaria; ruin^ 
mosque and palace, p. X5,si8. 

Wldnes, e. on R. Mersey, Lancs, Eng. ; manuf., p. 
09,456. Was incorporated in 190a, and has industries 
of iron. . .. 


copper, soda, candles, soap, manures, etc. 
13 m. E.S.E. of Liverpool. 

WiM, am. A. Germy. joins R, Rhine at Neuwild ; 
also name of former countship of Gennan £mp. 
situate in this dlst. 

Wlellczka, salt-mining t. nr. Cracow, Austn. GaUcia ; 
celebrated subterranean cliapcls, with altars and 
omsmentatiu in rock salt, p. 6,0x5. [fi«448. 

Wlelun, t, nr. Kalisoa, Russn. Poland ; industrl., p. 

Wiener Neuatadt, Lower Austria.— (See,Neastadt.} 

Wietlngen, isi. and t. in Zuyder Zee, N. Holland, 

t. and pop. waf. pi. on S. slope of the 
Taunus, Hesse-Nassau, Pruss. ; itiinl. liaths (vis. by 
120,000 persons annually), iiiany fine bldgs., p. xro,ocx>. 
Known in Roman times, it later obtained ill-repute 
as a gambling plice, but is now a prosperous lieulth 
resort It Iws many hot spniig^ the principal one 
being the Boiling Spring, 156** R Tlie chief build- 
ings are the palace (1840), tlie Kursaal (x8to), tonm- 
hall (xSSS), and e Greek chapel (i8«) built try the 
Duke of Nassau as a mausoleum for nis wife. 

Wieaelbuyg, t. on breh. of R. Danube, nr. Pressbuig, 
Hungary, p. 5.2x6. 

Wlgatt, t. S.W. Lanca. Eng. ; cotton and iron mf^. 
centre In colly, dist. p. 89,171. Standing in the 
centre of a great coalfield, It has been able to play 
a considerable part in the development of the 
Lancashire Industries, and has Iron foundries and 
nllway-wi^n werks, cottoii factories, paper mills, 
etc., besides doing a large tnde In coaL The 
Rqynlist Earl of Derby occupied the town in X64& 
but it was twice taken by the ParKamentarians, and 
in t65x Lord Derby was defeated by Lilburne. 
l^laiid the antimury was a native of Wigan. 

Wlg'hti Idle of, Eng, Chan., included in co. Kanu; 
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area 146 sq. m , undulating and agr. with imineroue 
wat places all round the bl. ; the Romans bed 
stations At Carlsbrooke and Biedlng. It eaaso 
under Saaon rule In the seventh century, and eftsr 
the Norman Conquest was granted first to dm 
Fitsosbomes and later tothe Redvers liunily, who 
held kuntil It passed into the hands of the Crown in 
zroe. Prior to >839 the island returned six Members 
of ^rliament, two each for Newport, Yarmouth, 
and Newtown ; now it only returns one Member .for 
the whole island. Newport (g.v.) is the eta. t., 
Cowes (g.w.) princ. port, p. 88,193. 

Wigton, nikt. t. of Cumberlmd, with manuf. of 
woollens. xi| m. S.W. of Carlisle, p. 3.687. 

Wxgtourn (orWeat Galloway), maritime ec. <m Irish 
Sea, S.W. Scotl. ; area 485 sq. m. ; oats, wheat, agr., 
dairying, p. 3Z,ggo(decreasg.l. Cap. W., on W. ; 
fisliery, p. x.368. 

Wl-ju, a r. of Korea, near tlie Chinese frontier to the 
south of the estuary of the Yalu ; p. 2 
WUdbiul, a t. of WUrttmberg, in the Black Forest on 
the Euz, 33 m. S.S.E. of Carlsruhe. and famed ifixr 
its salt baths ; p. 3,500. over 7,000 visitors annually. 
Wilcanla, twmhp. on Darlmg K., N.S.W.,m pastoral 
dist., p. 2,140. 

WUdemeaa, swampy rtgn. N.E. Virginia, U.S. A., S. 
of tlieiKauidan ; scene of fierce but indecisive fighting 
American Civil War, 1864. 

WUhelmshaven, naval stn. of the Germ. Emp., fort 
in Jahde terr. on the N. S. nr. Bremen : also sea 
batng. rest., p. 95,360. Inaugurated by King 
William 1 . in it has since been developed and 
defended until it forms a fortress of the first order, 
with forts, moles, dzy-docks, and stores of vast 
extent. 

Wilkesbarre, e. on R. Susquehanna, Luzerne co.. 

Penn.. U.S. A. ; in anthracite coal, r^n.. p 67,105, 
WUldnaburg, bor, Allegheny co., reiin., U.S.A., 
snbii. to Pittsburg, p. I4,X24. 

Willemstad, cap. CuraQoa, Dutch W. Indies, p. 10,824. 
Willenholl, mflg. t. Staffs, Eng., nr. Wolverhampton. 

p. 18,858. [industrl., p. 154,267. 

WlUesden, N.W. sub, Londem, Eng. ; resiaeiitl and 
WiUiamette, R. Oregon, U.S. A., tnb. (spo m.) of 
Columbia K. 

Williamsbei 

Virginia, U . _ 

yil. Hani^shire^o., Mass,, U.S A., p. 4,124. The 


nsberg, c. (collegiate) of Janies City co.. 
Ilia, U.S. A. ; former st. cap., battle 1862. p. 2,2x4; 
il. Hainpshire co.. Mass,, U.S A., p ‘ 

William and Mary College (1693) is here. 

Williamapoit, c. on Susquehanna K., Lycoming co., 
Penn., U.S.A. , rly. centre, timber tr. ; p. 31,860, 
70 in, N. of Harrisburg. 

WiUiamstowUf/prrnr. Melbourne, Victoria; shipbldg. 
p, 14,516 ; also vil. ur Greenville, S Carolina, U.S.A. ; 

p. 3,120. 

Wlmmantic, c. on R, W., Windham co., Connecticut, 
U.S. A. ; thread and textile factories ;j}. 0,215. 

Willlngton, twnshp. in colly, dist , co. Durham, Eng. ; 
nr. Bishop Auckland ; p. 8^34. 

WlUiugton Quay, t. on R. Tyne. Northunibld., Ei^.; 
nr. North Shields ; p. 9,146 ; industrl. 

WilUton, a t. of Somerset, 14 m. N.W. of Taunton ; 

VlPuio^hbj, sub. of Sydney, N.S. Wales, 5 m. N. of 
the city; contains numerous factories and market 
girdens. 

Willuiiga,riwirA/' nr. Adelaide, S. Australia, p. 1,443* 

Wilmiiigtoi^ r. on Delaware R., Newcastle co., 
Delanaro, U.S.A.; shipbldg., iron foundries, machine- 
fhetories; p. fo.120; also c. on Cape Fear R., 
Hanover co., N. Carolina, U.S. A. ; was cliief Con- 
federate port during the civil war; gt. tr. in cotton, 
timber, and naval .stores ; p. 25,564. 

WBmalow, industrL t. on R. Bollen, nr. Stockport, 
Cheslnra, Eng. ; p. 6,153. 

Wiladen, t. nr. Bradford. W.R. Yorks., Eng ; p. 2,958. 

Wlloon^a Promontoiy, S^aost headland of Victoria, 
projectg. into Bass Strait. 

WUtoa. old mlg. t. Wilts, Eng., nr. Salisbury : carpet 
manut. ; p. 2,124. Former capital of Wessex and the 
seat of a bishopric until 1050 : it was at Wilton House 
here, the mansion of the Earls of Pembroke, that 
Sir Philip Sidney wrote a portion of his Arcadia. 

Wiitidxli^ S.W. inland ca., Eng., N. of Hants and 
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Z.3M >q> m. ; ur. uid pastonl ; p. 

It Is chlwy an itfiicultural county, and tM 
lor Its Wil* * * ^ 


ftunous lor Its Wiltshire liacoa. At 
Bradford and at Trowbridge the manufacture of 
breaddoth and carpets have long been carried on. 
WOtshlze was occupied by the Romans, and the 
defeat of the British in 559 at Old Sanim by the 
Saxons was die first important victory of the latter. 
Cap. Salisbury. 

Wimbledon, t. and residtl. dist. Surrey, Eng., a S.W, 
sub. of London, with famous common ; p. 54,876, 

Wimbwn^ or wimbome Minster, mkt t. nr. Poole, 
Donat. Eng. ; p. 3.711. A nunnery was founded 
beta about 705, which Edward the Confessor con* 
verted into the minster, with its fine central and 
west towers, and containing the tomb of Ethelred 1 . 

Wimmarla, N.W. dist, Victoria. Australia ; area 35,000 
sq. m, ; pastoral 

Wlmnfeii, t, nr. Heilbron, Hesse, Germy., on R. 
Neorar ; battle r693 : p. 0,840. [Africa ; p. 3.3x6, 
g, A on Oet K., Orange River Col. Bnt. S. 
ton, mkt t. nr. Gla&tonbut '' ” 


bury, Somerset, Eng. 

j, mkt. t, nr. Cheltenham, Gloucester, 

Wlncfaelaea, anc. t. nr. Hastinfi^, Sussex, Eng.; 
formerly an import, walled spt ; p. z.114. Qd 
Wlnchmsea stood 3 m. to the S.E, but in 1387 was 
submerged by the sea. Edward 111 . built New 
Winchmsea. three of the gateways of which, and 
parts of a Franciscan monastery, still remain. [9,843. 
Winchendon, vil, nr. Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. ; p. 
Winchester, c. on R. Itchen, Hants, Eng. ; anc. cap. 
of the Saxons; fine cathedl, college, barracks; 
formerly fomous for woollen nianuf. ; Winchester 
Collage was founded by William of Wykeham, In the 
.. -..A- — ’*—ii edifice still remain. 


K4th century, much of tne original e 


Ing. The n^ is 53 ft. loim. The hospital of St. 
CrosL a mile distant from the city, was founded by 
De Buds in 1x32, but rebuilt later uy Cardinal Beau* 
fort; p. 33.3IB0. From the 8th to the xsth century 
Winchester almost rivalled London bi civic Import- 
ance. King Alfred was educated here and resided 
hank founoing the “ New Monastery." later called 
St Grimbald^ William the Conqueror had a palace 
at Winchester. In the monastery rebuilt Initho Z3th 
century, and here, in 1867, were discovered the bones 
ef five persons, supposed to be those of King Alfred, 
his queen, two sons, and St. Qrimbald. Henry III. 
was bom Li the castle. Cromwell took the castle 
mid city in 164^ The large haU, sio ft. long, and 
one of the towers of the castle are all that remain of 
the castle. Here Charles II. had a red brick palace 
(now a barrack). The cathedral contains the tombs 
of Rufus, Cardinal Beaufort, Wykeham, Wayneflete 
Gardiner, Izaak Walton, Jane Austen, and many 
others of note. 

Wtiiclieater,r. on Mad R., Litchfield co., Connecticut, 
U.S. A. ; cutlery manuf. ; p. 8,500. Also t. tin Blue 
Grass; agr. and stock-raising region. Kentucky, 
U.S.A. ; p. 6,7x4. Also t in Middlesex co., Mass., 
U.S.A., subn. to Boston, p. 8,5x4. AUo c. in the 
Shenaiuloah valley, Vir^ni^ U.S.A.; Sheridan’s 
victory over the Confederates, 1864; P< 5>3oo. 

Wladno, Russian s/t, in Courland, zao in. N.E. of 
Memel p. 8,000. 

Windermere, largest Eng. L. (xo} m. long, z m. wide), 
in Westmorland and Lancs, outlet to Morecambe 
Bay : also smL t. on E- shore of L., p. 5,147. 

Wiimnem, vH. nr. Norwich, W. co., Connecticut, 
U.S.A. ; p. 8,9x4; IndustrL [p. 7.495. 

WladUU, mftff. sub. Bradford, W.R. Yorks, Eng,, 

Wind River Mme., Wyoming, U.S./j^ range of me 
Rockies; hfohest pt Fremont’s Peak, alt. 11576 ft. 

Wtadniah, X, Gloucestersh. and Oxfordsa, Eng., 
trib. (30 m.) of R. Thames. 


of Beiksh., Eng., oq R. Thames; 

, royal castle (founded by William the 

Conqueror) and park, St. George's Chapel, and the 
'Royal Mausoleum: p. 15, 37a EdWard 111 . and 
\nm VI. were bom in Windsor Castle, and 
iCeoige 111 ., Geoige IV.. and Viliam IV. died there. 
Ammig the monarchs burled there are Hen» VI., 
srd IV., Henry VIII.. and Charles 1 . It was 
that Edward III. established the order of the 


Carter. There are extensive cavalry and infentry 
barracks in the town ; Cumberland Lodge, Frogmore^ 
and Windsor Forest are near, and old wiiidser is an 
adUoiniiw per. • while £ton (g.v.), across tlie R. in 
Bucks, u included In the parly. Uiuits. 

Windsor, c. and yerr on the Detroit R., Ontario, 
Canada ; opp. Detroit c. ; bicycle and macliiiieiy 
works; pt 184x5. Also t. on Connecticut K., Hart, 
ford CO., Conn., U.S. A. ; industrl ; p. 3.917. Also 
spt. on Minas Bay, Nova Scotia (contains King’s 
Lollege), p. 3,635. Also bor. on Hawkesbuiy R., nr. 
Sydney, l 5 .SW.Tp. 9,854. 

Wmdwnrd lals., Crown col, Gt. Brit., in the West 
Indies, comprising S.E. portion Lesser Antilles (Sc. 
Vincent, Grenada, Greiiadmes, Tobago^ and St, 
Lucia; all of which see separately); total area 
664 sq. m. [Cuba and Haiti 

Windward Paiaage, channel (60 m. wide) between 
Winestead, Aer, ui Yorks, xa^ m. E.S.E. of Hull 
The birthplace of Andrew Marvell. 

Winfield, c. on R. Walnut, Cowley co., Kansas, 
U.S.A. ; collegiate and commercial centre in agr. 
dist ; p. 6,0x4. [industrl ; p. 6,^ 

Wingate, township Durham, Eim., nr. Hartlepool; 
Wingfield, par, in Suffolk, near Harleston. There is 
an ancient castle here built by the De la Poles. 
Wingfield, South, Aer. in Derbyshire, near Alfreton. 
It was at Wingfield Manor House where Mary Queen 
of Scots was 11 u prisoned. 

Wingham, t. in forming dist, N. of Sydney, N.S.W., 
p. (dist.) 7,043. 

Winnebago, L. nr. Milwaukee, Wistonsin, U.S.A., 
37 m. long, outlet by Fox R. into Green Bay. 
Winttlpeg (formerly Fort Garry|,raA of the province 
of Manitoba, Can., at jnctn. of Red and Assiniboine 
Ks. ; the principal commercial centre of the Canadian 
N.W.; p. X40.000. immen.se wheat export. Incor- 
porat^ in 1873. Is a substantially built modern 
town, with wide streets, tramways, electric light, etc. 
It has the university of Manitoba, Government 
offices, city hall, and huge gram-elevators and flour- 
mills. 

Wlnnlp 

960 m. iVlIKf Xp aia» W W Hie YTflU-O J WliUMIIR 

huge isl& (Kemdeer. 70 sq. ra.. Big Isl, 60 sq. m.); 
receives the waters of the Winnipeg R. (flows soo ro. 
from the L. of the Woods), the Red K., and the 
Saskatchewan R. ; discliarges by the Nelson R. to 
Hudson Bay. 

Winnlpegosis, L. of Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
Canada ; area (exclusive of Isis.) 9,000 sq. m. ; 50 m. 
W. of L. Winnipeg, into which it empties. 
Winnipiaeogae, L. nr. Concord. New Hampshire. 
U.S. A. ; noted for its beautiful scenery; 94 m. long; 
empties by the W. R. into the Merrimac. 

Vifinona, c. on the Mississippi K., Minnesota, U.S. A. ; 

rly. centre, tr. in com and timber ; p. 90,494. 
Winooski or Onion R., Vermont, U.S.A., flows (go 
m.) to L. Champlain; also Winooski Falls, vil of 
Chittenden co., Vermont, on W. R. ; p. 3,643. 
Winschoten, industrl t. nr. GrOningen. Holland, p. 

7.864. [Eng. ; salt wks. ; p. lo.Tra. 

Wlnsford, t. on R. Weaver, nr. Northwich, Che^. 
Winalow, mkt. t. of Bucks, 5! m. S.E. of Buckiiig- 
ham ; p. z,8oo. 

Winster, vil. of Derbyshire, 4 m. W. by N. ox Mat- 
lock ; p. Boot 

Winston, niftg. t. nr. Salem, N. Carolina, U.S.A. ; 
tobacco and cotton factories ; p, zx,4i6. Also vil on 
R. Tees, Durham, Eng., nr. Barnard Castle. 
Wlnterbergen, mtn. range Cape Col, Bnt. S. Africa ; 
highest summit, 7,806 ft. 

Winterhodc Mtns., range nr. Port Elizabeth. Brit. S. 

Africa ; hipest pc.. 8,000 ft. [Madison ca. p. 4*849^ 
Wintered t. nr. Dw Moines. Iowa, U.S.A., cap. 
Wiataralow./er*. In Wilts, 6 m. E.N.E. of JSaUsbury, 
and associated with memories of Hazlitt. > 

Wlnteivwy R., t. nr. Amheim, Gelderland. Holland; 
industrl ; p. 8.846. 

Winterthur, t. on R. Eulach, cant. Zurich, Swltzld. { 
formerly a free Imperial c.. Industrl and commcl ; 
p. 95.000. [Humber, p. x.496. 

wintertom mkt. t. LIneolnsh., Eng., nr. Barton-on- 
Vinpper, X, Pnissn. Saxony, trib. (50 m.) of R. Un- 


nlpeg, L, Canada, 40 m. N. of Winnipeg c.. 
I m.Tong, 35 m. to 60 in. wide; contains several 
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itnit ; also another R., Prussn. Saxony, trib. (40 tn.) 
of R. Saale; also R., Westphalia, flows (50 m.) to 
R. Rhine, nr. Cologne. [IndustrL ; p. 6,049* 

Wippoff urthf i. RbeiUsh Prussia, 03 m* N.E. Cologne; 
Wlruworthi t. in Derbysh., Eng. ; lead mining : p. 
SflU. [estuaries of Dee and Mmsaj^ 

faidustrL dist. W. Cheshire, Eng., between 
Wislwch, or Wisbeach, 4. on R. None, Isle of Ely, 
Cambridgesh., Eng. ; exporte coal; p. 10,838. The 
parish church is interesting and has a fine tower. A 
castle, founded by the Conqueror in 1071, rebuilt by 
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Witwaterarand, gold-mining dist, Transvaal CoL, 
Brit S. Africa, W. of Johaunesbuig. 

Wlvellacombe, mkt t. nr. Taunton, Somerset, Eng., 


agi^ rebuilt by Cromwell's secretary, Thurloe, from 
designs by Inigo Jones, was kept in> until 1816, when 
It was findlv demolished. Many Cath olic recusants 
suffered bnptisomnent in the castle under Elisabeth. 
WlfibyiOld Gothland isL.W. cst Sweden; cath^L, 
many antiquities of the Stone, Bronze, and Iron 
Ages; p. 8,«xx During the loth and 11th centuries 
It was one of the leading commercial cities of Europe, 
and a principal centre for the operation of the 
Hanseatic League. Its proweiity was lost, however, 
in 1361, when Valdemar 111., of Denmark, took 
possession of it. The ancioit walls and towers are 
still standing. 

Wlaoonain, Jt. intersecting st. same name, U.S.A.; 
trib. (600 m.) of R. Mississippi ; also N. centl. st. 
U.S.A., adjng. L. Superior and L. Michigan ; area 
56,040 sq. m., agr. land and rolling prairie, dock-kpg., 
com*growing, timber tr., and mining; admitted as 
a State in X84B; p. 3,3^|000. Wisconsin oontams 
some 3,000 small lak^ the largest of which is 
Winnebago, a8 in. long and zo m. broad. Nearly 
half a million people are engaged in agriculture in 
the State. It has twice suffered from devasut^ 
forest fires— in x^z and 1894— over 1,000 lives being 
lost in the 1871 fire. From 1763 to xSx^ Wisconsin 
was under Bntish control ; was formed into a U.S. 
territory in 1836, and estended to the Dakotas, but 
the Mississippi was made its Western boundary in 
1838; was admitted a Sute m 1848. Cap.Madison(y.v.), 
Wianaw, burgh Lanarksh.. ScotL, nr. Gla^ow ; mil- 
way works, engineering and other factories ; p. 05,363. 
Wlaw, R, N.R. Yorks, Eng., trib. (24 ni.) of K. Swale. 
Wlamar, fortfd. r/4. on the Baltic, Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, Germaim ; the Furstenhof, a former ducal 
residence, dates from the X4th centurv; and four 
ntes of the oid town remain : good trade ; p. az,8z6. 
wlnembourg, a mftg. i. in Lower Alsace, 43 m. 
N.N.E. of Strassburg ; previous to 1871 a French 
fortified town near the frontier of the Bavarian 
palatinate. At this spot, on the 4th Aug., 1870, 
occurred the great battle between the French and 
German armies, resulting in the first important victory 
of the latter. ^ 

Wltham, Rutland and Lines., Eng., flows (80 m.) 
to the Wash ; also t. nr. Chelmsford, Essex, Eng; 
agr. centre ; p. 3,643. 

WuliemMa, coast bathing fvsort, E.R. Yorks, Eng., 
nr. Fatrington, p. (residtu dlst.), 3,379. 

Withlagton, industrl. f. S.E. Lancs, Eng., within 
parly, limits of Manchester; p. 38,614. 
wltkowitx, niining J. in dist. Mahrisch-Ostxau, 


, /. (manuC) Russian 
Suvalki, p. xo,xx4. 

Wlodawtt. or WkxcUwuk, industrl. A on R. Vistula, 
Russn. Poland, govt Warsaw, p. 33,1x8. [p, 8.104. 

Wlodawa, f. nr. Siedlec, Russn. Poland, govt. Lublin, 

Woburn, mkt /. Bedfordsh., Eng. ; near is Woburn 
Abbey, seat of Duke of Bedford; nothing now 
remains of the original abbey ; p. 1,460. 

Woburn Centre, c. Middlesex co.. Mass, U.S.A., nr. 
Boston ; boot manuf ; p. z4,Bsa 

Wodehouae, dit Cape Colony, Brit S. Africa, E. of 
Aliwal. N. ; area 2,849 sq. m., p. 38,1x6. Chief t 
Dordrecht. [(dist.) 3,1x0. 

Wodonga, r. in Victoria, 187 m. N.E. Melbourne, p. 

Woerden, 4. on the Old Rhuie, S. Holland, formerly 
fortfd., p. 4,564. 

Woking, mkt. t on R W^ey. nr. Guildford, Surrey, 
Eng. , convict prison, necropolis, and crematorium ; 

ViPoU^bam, mkt 4. nr. Reading, Berks, Eng., p. 
4,353 ; municipal borough of Berks (until 1833 Wilt- 
shire, detached) in Windsor Forest; incorporated 
in X885 ; has paper, saw, and flour mills ; was famous 
for Us bull-baitings, until such sports were abolished 
in iSai. Bearwi^, the mansion of the Walters of 
the Ttffus, is near. 

Wolborough with Newton Abbot, dist. Devon, Eng., 
p. 8,16a. 

Woldenberg, /. nr. Frankfort-on-the-Oder, Pruss., in- 

Wolds, ^e^^alk rofige of hills In Lincolnsh., I 


pastoral; 45m. long; alsoagr. and graziiw dist. 
Yorks, Eng., extending » m. from the Humber es- 
tuary to Flainborough Hrad. 

Wolfborough, vtA New Hampshire, U.S. A., on Lake 
Winnraueogee, p. 3,034. [Lawrence, Canada. 
Wolfe xsl., in Lake of the Thousand Isles, River St 


Moravia, p. (mainly German) 74. <>5* 

Witlra Bay, fishing settiemetUf Newfoundland, nr. 
St Johii ' 


St John's, p. 1,3x4. 

Witaqy, mkt t. InWoodstock div., Oxfordsh., Eng., 
blanket and glove foctories; Witney blankeUhava 
long been famed; _p. 3,519. 

Witten, t. on R. Ruhr, Westphalia, nr. Arnsbe^; 
iron, glass, and machinery nianiif. ; p. 28.555. 

Wittenberg, fortfd. 4. on R. Elbe, Prussn. Saxony; 
castle-church, textile foctories, flower cultlvaton ; p. 
ao,X9A Luther, Melancthon, Frederick the WIm, 
ana John the Steadfast lie buried in the Schloss- 
Klrcne, which was restored and rrapened In xSos. 

Wlttanbeige, 4. in Potsdam Govt, prov. Biandenbuig, 
FktttB.; nne bridge over K. Elbe; woollen cloth 
manufi ; p. 18,01^ 

WltUngaik 4. on Coldbach R.. S. Bohemia, Austria ; 
aitificwl nsh culture, beer brewing, etc. ; p. 5,5x0. 

WItn-Laad, former terr. German E. Africa, now Brit 
protectorate, at mouth of Tanu R.; area taoosq, m.. 


Wolfenbuttel, 4. in Duchy of Brunswick, Genny. , 
rachny. manuf. ; gdng., fruit preservg. ; p. 30kC^ 
Lessing had charge of the old library here, which 
contains over 300,000 volumes. 

Wolf Rixk, 8 m. S.S.W. of Land’s End, where a light- 
house, 11^ ft. high, has been erected. 

Wolfville, spt. on Minas Bay, Nova Scotia, p. x.os4- 

Wolgast, r/4.on R. Peene, Pomerania, Pruss. ; formly. 
fortified; prominent in Thirty Years’ War; cement 
manuf., amber working; exports wheat and chemi- 
cals ; pi 8, 40a 

Wollaslm, Lake (50 m. long), N.W. Territory, Brit 
N. Amenca ; outlet to Mackenzie K. 

Wollin, isL in the Baltic, prov. Pomerania, Pruss. (sa m. 
long: sep. from Usedom isL by tlie Sevine; also 
spt t on R. Divenow, isL of WolVm, p. 5,4x0. [3,454. 

WollomU, 4. iio m. from Sydney, N.5.W. ; p. (dtet.) 

Wollongong, spt. co. Camden, N.S.W., p. 1,9x6. L9*944- 

Wblalngham, 4. on K. Wear. co. Durham, Eng., p. 

Wolstanton, United, manuf. dist. adjng. Stoke, ca 
Staffs, Eng., p. 37,341. 

Wolverhampton, t. in Stafl^ Eng., is m. N.W. Bir- 
mingham ; " tlie metropohs of thw Black Country " ; 
ironwks., locks, keys, mchny. and tools, zinc and 
tin manuf. ; p. 95,333. Wolverhampton was origin- 
ally called “Iraniton,*’ later “ Wulfninishamton,** 
after Wulfruna, sister of King Fdgar. The ancient 
church of St. Peter’s, which Wulfruna founded, was 
many times rebuilt, its last restoration and enlaige- 
ment taking place in 1B59-65. Apart from this edln^ 
the town Is of a modem and substantial aspect, fai- 
ciuding a fine town hall, com exchange, agricultural 
hall, art gallery, etc. Boscobel is 8 ni. distant 

WOlveiton, 4. nr. Stony Stratford. Bucks, Eng. ; rly. 
carriage wks. of the London and North-Western 
Rly* * P* 4*0X8. 

Wombwell, cglly. twnshp. nr, Barnsley, W.R. Yorks, 
Eng., p. 17,^ 

Wodburmt nr. Wycombe, Bucks, EngM p. 9506. 

Woodbrlnge, mkt. 4. on R. Deben, Suffolk, Eng-* «■* 
the right i>ank of the Deben, which broadens Into an 
estuary, za m. from the sea and B m. E.N.E. dk 
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Ipswich. In Domesday Book it is alluded to as 
udebrygge, and has a church datine from 1587, with 
a flint*work tower 108 feet hif^. There are also well- 
endowed almhouscs and a Gfrainmar school Hdward 
Fitzgerald and Bernard Barton were natives ol 
Woodbndge ; p. 4,6n. 

Woodbum, t. au8 rn. N. Sydney, N.S.W. : pastoral 
dist., p. 9,100. 

Woodhuty, t. Lichfield co., Connecticut, U.S.A., p. 
3,149; alsot. nr. Philadelphia, New Jersey, U.S.A.. 
p. 3,^6. [subn. (N.H.) to London, p. 18,497 

Woodford, industrl. and rcsidcntl. t. Essex. Eng.; 
Wood Green, dirrf. Middlesex co , Eng., subn. (N.) 

to London ; resiilentl., in Tottenham par. ; p. 49,372 
Woodhall Spa, A nr. Homcastlc, Line. ; mineral 
spnnr, health resort; p. 1.500. 

Woodside, bur^h on K. Don, adjng Aberdeen, 
Scot!., p. 6,340. 

Woodstock, bor. on R. Glyme, Oxfordsli , Eng" ; 
formly. a glove-inftg. centre ; Blenheim Palace lies 
outside the rar. ; W, was formerly a royal res., asso- 
ciated with the romance of the " Fair Kosiatnond " and 
Henrv IT. ; Black Prlnre was bom here ; p. ijSW- 
Woodatock, /. on Thames R., Oxford co.. Ontario, 
Can., 30 m. N.E. of London ; exjiorts dairy prod ; 
p. 9,016 ; also port on R. St. John, New Brunswick : 
p. 3,864: also vil nr. Hartfora, Connecticut, U.S.A. ; 
P> 3>3<5 • ahio on the Ottaqueechee R., Vermont, 
U.S.A. : p. 3,948. 

Woodville, A in co. Waipawa, New Zealand ; p. 1.814 ; 

also t. nr. Adelaide, S. Australia ; p. (dist ) 3,263. 
Wooldale, twnshp. Kirkburton par., W.R. Yorks, 
Eng. ; industrl. ; p. 4,886. [liill!» ; P- 1.640. 

WooTer, mkt. A Northumberld., Eng., nr. the Cheviot 
Woolmer Forest, a large tr.ict of wooded country on 
the borders of Hants and Sussex. 

Woolsthorpe, hamlet of Lincolnshire, 8 m. S. of 
Grantham; noted as the birthplace of Sir Lwc 
Newton. ri^anc.s, Eng. 

Weolton, or Much Woolton {g.vX nr. Liverpool, 
Woolwich, bor. garrison, and dockyd., t. on R. 
Thames. Kent, Eng : 10 in. from London ; pnncpl. 
utiUery arsenal of Britain, dating from 1585, when 
Queen Elizabeth filled the Tower House, a mansion 
m Woolwich Warren, adjoining Plumstead Marches, 
with arms and armour. In 1716 the proof of ordnance 
was given to Woolwich, and guns began to be cast 
there. With the beginning of the 19th century great 
extensions were made, and the works now cover 
some hundreds of acres. There was a royal dock- 
yard at Woolwich until 1869; it is now used as a 
military store depdt; p. 121,403. North Woolwich 
(P* 5*9^) <>PP- "f Thames (formerly included 

in Easex) now forms part of the co. of London. 
Woonsocket, e. on R. Blackstone, Providence co., 
Rhode IsL, U S.A. : textile manuf ; p. 38,ij& 
Wooster, c. Wayne co., Ohio, U.S.A. ; in agr. dist. ; 

university ; p. 6.314. [3,434- 

Wootton Basset, mkt. A nr, Swindon, Wilts, Eng. ; p. 
Worsester, midid. co. Eng., W. of Warwioesh. ; 
area 751 sq. m. ; agr., pasturage, hops, orchards, 
minis., manuf. ; p. 536,143. Cap. W., on c. of R. 
Severn; cathedl, porcetain wks., iron foundries; 
large trade in hops, fruit, etc. In (679 became the 
seat of a Mercian oishopric. The cathedral is in the 
form of a double cross, 4x0 ft. long, 136 ft. wide 
across the west transept, and 60 to 67 ft. high, with a 
central tower of 190 ft. Has been many times 
rebuilt, the latest restoration being completed in 
1857, at a cost of jCioo.000. It has columns of 
Purbeck marble. Among the bishops of Worcester 
may be mentioned St. Duftstan. Lafmier, Whitgift, 
Stlilingfleet. and Peroume ; p. 47.987- ' 

Worcester, c. in W. ca, Mass., U.S.A., 44 m. S.W, of 
Boston; boot manuf., tool-making, etc. ; p. i45i5<x>; 
alsot. in wine.growg. dist.. Cape Col, Bnt. S. Afr. ; 
p. 7.946, It is called “ The Academic City,** and 
couteinsthe State Normal School From the porch 
of the Old South Church the Declaixition of Inde- 
pendence was first read in Massachusetts. 
Workington, mkt. A and at mth. R. Derwent, 
Cumberld., Eng. ; ironwks., cycle and motor-car 
factories. The prosperity of the t. is chiefly owing 
to its coal mines. There are important salmon 
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fisheries. Workington Hall, (the seat of the Curwem, 
dates from the eleventh century. It was then that 
Mary Queen of Scots was entert^ed on her fli^t 
from Langside, on the z6th May, 15^ ; W. was 
incorporated as a municipal borough in z888; p. 
35,099. 

Workrop, mkt. A Notts, Eng. ; chair-mkg., box and 
case manuf. ; p. 30,387. It borders upon the 
northern extremity of Sherwood Forest. At 
Worksop Manor (burned down in 1761) Mary Queen 
of Scots was imprisoned under the guardianship of 
the Earl of Shrewsbury. Worksop church, 
originally an Augustinian pnory of the xsth century, 
is a notable edifice. 

Worlltz, A in Anhalt, Germy., nr. Magdebuig ; ducal 

W ialace and park ; p. 4.835. 

orme, c. nr. the Kluiiu,'Hesse-Dannstadt. Germy. ; 
famous Romanesque cathedl ; famous in former 
times as a royal res. and seat of Diets (at one of 
which— in 1521— Luther made his memorable 
defence). The scene of the Nibelungenhed is laid 
in Worms; Char1cni.-igne frequently resided "here. 
The industry of the town was so great in the middle 
ages tlmt it had a population of 60.000. Centre of 
wine industry ; gd. niodn. tr. ; p. 51,860 
Worms Heed, promonty. on Glamorgansh. cst, S. 
Wales. 

Wormwood Scrubs, a T.ondon dist. 3 m. N. of the 
Marble Arch. Its features are a common, a prison, 
and a railway station 

Worsborough, industrl. t in colly, dist. nr. Barnsley : 

W.R. Yorks, Eng ; p. 12,794. 

Worsley, industrl township in S E Lancash., Eng., 
nr. Manchester ; j>. 13.906. 

Worth, sml. A in Lower Alsace, nr. Weissenburg. on 
R. .Sauer ; Germn. victory over French, Aug. 7, 1870 ; 
the Germans call it Reicnsholen ; p. 1,316. 
Worthing, spt. and 7vat.pi. Sussex, Eng., nr. Brighton ; 
first came into popularity after the visits of Prin 
cesses Amelia and Charlotte, daughters of George 
HI., some hundred years ago. Constituted a 
municipal borough in 1890 ; fruit-growing dist. ; p. 

twnshp. nr. Penistone, W.R. Yorks, 
: P' X496: also large industrl sub. Leeds, 
W.R. Yorks, included in the ci^ body. 
Wotton>under-Edge, mkt. A nr. StrouclGloucesteTsh., 
Eng. ; p. 4,642. 

Wrangell, sciiU. A at N.W. end of W. IsL, S.E. 
Alaska, U.S.A , named after a famous Russn. ex- 
plorer of the Polar Regions ; port for funtraden and 
raining centre; p. (incliidg. native Indians) 91a 
Mtn. Wrangell is a lofty pk. of Alaska, N.W. of Mt. 
St. Elias ; alt. 17,500 ft. [Scotl. 

Wrath, Cape, head'd, at N.W. extrera. Sutherldsh., 
Wrazta, A of Bulgaria, 43 m. N.E. of Sofia, p. 11,0001. 
Wrekln, hill nr. Wellington, Shropsli., Eng.; alt. 
1,320 ft. 

Wrexham, bor. on R. Clywedog, Denbigh and Flintsh., 
N. Wales ; 12 m. S.W. Chester : liarracks, fine ch. ; 
flannel industry ; one of the Denbigh parly, borougha 
Mas a flne old church, on the site of a more ancient 
edifice, destroyed by fire in 1457 and reliuilt in 1479- 
1520, with a tower 135 ft. high, containing a famous 
peal of bells, known as one of the *' Seven Wonders 
of Wales.” Bishop Heber wrote From Green- 
land’s Icy Mountains” in the vicarage. W. was 
incorporated in 1857. P. 18,370. (p. 8.423. 

Wrietzen, industrl. t. on R. Oder, nr. Berlin, Pruss. ; 
Wrington, a par. of Somerset, torn. .S.S.W. of Bristol ; 
has a fine churcli with a notable tower. W. is the 
birthplace of John Locke. 

Wrockwaniine,pan nr. Wellington, Shrapsh., 

vFrtrtham , sml A nr. Sevennaks, Kent, Hi 
Wrozeter, vil. Shropsh., Eng.; on R. Severn, nr. 

Shrewsbury ; on site of Roman Uriconium. 
Wuchang, cap. of provs. Hunan and Hupelt, China; 
bead of a vice-royalty; impt. officl ana cntnmercL 
centre; mint, arsenal, foundries, riy. wkshops. W. 
stands on the Yangtsze R. opp. the foreign settlemt. 
of Hnnkow, and has a nac. p. est. at 800,00a Exports, 
tea, cotton, etc. 

Wuebow, treaty pr. in Kwangsl prov., China, on the 
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SUKlaiMT (or West R.) ; beautUul sltuatloni gt. tr.i 
ittt. p. so.ooa 

Wudwan, or WadhwAn, a native state of Kathiawar, 
W. India, area 337 sq. m., p. jt.ooo. chiefly Mahome- 
dam. Wudvran, t., cap. of States is no m. N.W. of 
Barodai p. s8,ioo. 

Wtt-hu, Cninese treaty port, 50 m. above Nanking, nr. 
the Yangtsae. [p. 7.4^4. 

WOlfrath, t. In Rhenish Pniss., nr. Elberfeld ; industrl. ; 

Wusi, diet. Berar (Hyderabad Assigned Districts). 
Brit India; area 3,0x1 sq. in.; cotton culture and 
manuf, ; p. 466.000. Cap. w., t. on the Nagpur road ; 
cattle fair ; p. ^018. 

Wupper, a Rhine tributary, 40 m. long, between 
Cologne and DUsseldorf. Provides tlie motive power 
for numerous mtlls. and on its banks are many im« 
portant industrial districts. 

wumu, A nr. Sokoto, B Northn. Nigeria ; p. 13,500. 

WUrtemberg, kingdom. S.W. Geroiy. ; area 7,538 sq. 
m. ; mtnous. and afforested (Black Forest) with much 
mini, wealth, especially salt ; p. 2,350.000. The 
RlaCk Forest lies along its W. boundary, and the 
Bwabian Alb extends acioss tlie country, constituting 
the waterslied between the Keclcar ami the Danube. 
There are many mineral springs and mines of Iron and 
aalt : 60 per cent of the population are Protestants. 
Kepler, Schiller. Uhlaiid, Hegel, and Strauss were 
WUrtembergers. Cap. Stuttgart (f.v.)', exports 
much wine, cider, fruit, dairy prod., and beer. 

Wurzburg, fort. t. Bavaria, on the R. Main in Lower 
Franconia; cathcdl ; university, wine tr. centre; 
many educatnl. instns. and technical trainmg 
collies. The episcopal palace (1720-44) is one of 
the fmesi royal residences in Germany. On the left 
bank of tlie Main stands the fortress of Marienberg. 
The castle here erected by Drusus was the episcopal 
residence until 1730. P. 85,114. 

Wurzen, t. on R. Muldc, Saxony; old cathcdl. and 
castle ; iron foundries, mchny manuf., blscuit<mkg. ; 
p. 17,618. 

Wyandotte, e. on R, Detroit, Wayne co., Michigan, 
U.S.A., p. 5.864: also c. on R. Missouri, Kansas, 
U.S.A , p. 8,173. 

Wycombe, or nigh Wycombe, industrl bor. on R. 
Wye, Bucks, Eng , 15 ni N W. ot Windsor, p. 18.120. 
West Wycomljc (ai m. N.W ) is a iwir. with p, 2,0x4. 
Desborough Castle, a Saxon fortress, reniams of 
which survive, was here ; and there is an important 
par. church (1273-1521'), restored 1874-88. 

Wye, mkt. t. nr. Canterbury, Kent, F-ng,, p. t, 645: 
also R. Derbysh,, Eng., flowj so in, to K Derwent, 
at Rowslev ; also sin R of Bucks, afiluent of R. 

•ru-i. U!^K “ “ 


Thamm from High W^xoitibe; also iiiipt. R. Eng, 

, Glou 

the R. Severn. 


oiitgoincrysli.. and flowing 
m. and Moniiiuuthsh. to 
(mouth. 


and Wales, rising in 
(X30 m.) betwn. Gloucestersl 

the R. Severn. , 

Regis, vil. of Dorset, 2 ni. W.S.W, of Wey. 

Wylaum, vtl. of Nonhumberland, 8^ in. W. of New. 
castle, birthplace of George Stephenson. 

Wymondbam, mkt. t. nr. Norwich, Norfolk, Eng., 
p. 4.746. 

Wymore, t. on Blue R., Gage co., Nebraska, U.S A., 

vFyni^, a mtn. diet, of the Western Ghats, about 
3,000 ft. above sea-lcvel. A well-known gold region. 

Wynberg, vil. Cape Col.. Brit. S. Africa, 8 m. from 
cape Town, p. 5.144- 

Wyngene, industrl. vtl. nr. Bruges, Belgium, p. 7.11a 

Wynyard, port on Inglis R., nr. Launceston, 
Tasmania, p. 1,346. 

Wyoming, a N.w. st. of U.S A., foimerly part of 
mkou terntory; admitted to the Uincm in r890; 
area 97.890 sq. in ; stock-raising, iigr., coal-mining ; 
traversed by Rocky Mtns. The Vellowstuiie Park 
% chiefly within its limits. Its lakes arc nut at a 
high altitude. Yellowsioue L. (:,778 h ), Lewis L. 
(7,750 ft.), and Shoshone 1 ^. h.bju ft.), above the 
level of the sea. P. 146 513 cap. Cheyenne 

V^oming Valley, on the Susquehanna K., in N E. 
Pennsylvania, Ls about 30 m. lo^ ami 5 ni. wide, 
is of great beauty and fertility. Tlie .struggles con- 
iiected with its early histo^ are conimeiiiorated 
partly in Campbell’s poem, “Gertrude of Wyoming." 
To-day it is a great coal region, rich in antliraclte. 


Wyre, Jt. Lancs, Eng., flows 38 m. to Irish S. at 
Fleetwood ; also a forest of Worccstersh., Eng. 
Wyanorod, Industrl t. Flock govL, Russn. Poland, 

Vl^^evlile, vil. nr. Abingdon, vf. co.^ 

Vy^a, Ben, mtn, Scotl (See Ben Wyvls.) 


ZaUnga, /. in Tcrabuland dlst. Cape Col. Brit. $. 

Aft., p. 2,0x8. [ft. above sea ; pop. health resort. 
Xalapa, or Jalapa, c. Mexico m st. Vera Cruz, 4,340 
Xaliaco, state of Mexico ; alternative name for Jaunco 
Xamiltepec, t. nr. O^aca, Mexico, p. 4,86s. [(y.v,;. 

Xandare, t. nr. R. Piguiry, Santa Catliarina prov., 
Brazil, p. 5,310. 

Xanten, t, nr. Clcves, Rhenish Pruss; Industrl; p. 
Xanthi, t. at ft. of Mt. Rhodope, Adrianople vilayet, 
Europn. Turkey; ruins of anc. stronghold, moaques, 
ftunous for De VdroiOjd toliacco ; p, t4,ooa 
Xanthiis, ruined c. of Lvcla. Asiatic Turkey, on the 
R. Xanthus (iiiodem Kedja Ak); destroyed suc- 
cessively by the Persians (i' C. and the Romans 
under Brutus (43 or 43 B C ) : inipt antiquities, in- 
cluding ,jarts of the Ncrcid monument mow in tiie 
Brit. Museum), discovd. by Fellows. 183B 
Xaraes, or Charayes, extensive periodical A. on R. 

Paraguay, Brazil, now a vast swamp. 

Xenia, c. m the Miami valley, Greene co., Ohio, U.S.A.; 

inaricet and mftg. centre in famig. dist. ; ji 9,384. 
Xerea, or Jerez de la Frontera, a dist. of Spam, and 
the centre of the sherry uidustry, 14 m N.£ of 
Cadiz. [trial ; p. s. ?®5- 

Xertigny, t. nr. Epmal, Vosges dep., Prance; induS' 
Xeaibeland, a ditt. between Griqualand East and 
PondolaiKi, incorporated with Cape Colony in 1886. 
Xlmena (or Jimena) de la Frontera, t. nr. Cadiz, 
Spain, nr. Gibraltar. 

Xingu, A*. Brazil, trib, of the Amazon (1,300 m.); 

navigable for steamers iroin in st of I'ari. 

Xixona^ t. nr. Alicante, Valencia, Spain*, linen and 
shoe lactories; exports almonds ; p. 3.S20. 
Xochicalco, in Mexico, 75 ni. S.W. Mexico c ; 
famous ruins. 

Xochimilco, L. of the Mexican valley, 7 m. S.S.E, of 
Mexico c., formerly contiguous with L. Tezcuco; 
ais X., t. on L. X. ; p. 13,520. 

Xucar, oi ^ucar. J!. of Spam, flows (200 m.) from New 
Castile tn rough Valencia to the Mediterranean at 
Cullera. [the Molucca S., Dutch E. Indies. 

Xulla Beal, smallest of the Xulla grp. of three Isis, in 
XyU Bay, tnlet of the G. of Kolokytha, on & cst 
Laconia, Morea, Greece. 

Xynias, or Daukll, 1.4ike, nr. Mt. Andinitsa, Larissa, 
fhe^ty, Greece, 5 m. long, ti m. wide. 


y 

Y, or Ij (Dutch, Het Y), an arm of the Zuyder Zee, 
connected by canal with the N. Sea ; on its S. side 
Stands Amsterdam c 

Yablonoi Mtns., S.W. cliain of fhe Stanovoi mtn. 
system, E. Asia, between Siberia and Manchuria; 
highest summit, Mt. Chokondo, 8,048 ft. 

Yacata, small tsl. of the Lau, or Eastern group, Fiji 
Arch., Pacific Ocean (British). 

Yackaniiandah, t. nr. Beachworth, Bongo dist, 
Victoria; mining; p. x.868. [the Gt. Pedee R. (g.w.). 

Yadklii, A. N. Carolina, U.S.A. (300 in.l, flows to 

Yair, the ancient seat of the Pringles, on the Tweed, 
5 m. N.N.W. of Selkirk. 

Yakima Pasa, over the Cascade Mtns., Washington, 
U.S. A. ; alt. 3,600 ft. ; crossed by N Pacific Ry. 

Yakima R., Washington, U.S.A. (208 m.}, Joms tbe 
Columbia R., above the mth. of tbe Snake R. 

Yai»ba, t. is Sokoto. Northern Nigeria, Brit. W. 
Aft., p. (est.) 90.000 ; gt. tr. centre. 

Yakova, t. nr. Scutari, Albania, Turkey, p. 25,800. 

Yaku-shlma, isl. of Japan, S. of Kiu-snlu, 14 m. long, 
14 m. wide ; forest-clad and mtnous. (Yaye-dake, ait, 
6,515 ft). 
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Yakutsk, proi. E. Siberia, Asiatic Russ. ; rcacliing 
from the Arctic Oc. to Irkutsk, Traivsbaikalia, and 
Amur, and scp. from the I^cific by the narrow 


Maritime Frov, ; area i.S 33 .<{oo sq. m. ; climate very 
severe; has iin|>t. gokbiiiines ; a large portion 
of its surface in covered with forest, and there are 


numerous lakes, tlie chief nf whicli he in the valley 
between the liidiglurka and Kolyma. In winter the 
climate is of Polar severity, but in suiiuner cereals 
arc grown ; p. only 316,000. Cap. Y., t. on K. 
L'j 'a ; a convict station and the sent of the bishop 
of Yakutsk and Vilyuisk ; Iiouses chiefly of wood ; 
gri. tr. ; !>. 6,640. I Eng , p 9,74& 

Yalding, on R. Medwav, nr. M.iidstoiie. Kcnl, 
Yaie. /. on Fraser R., nr. New Wcstiuinsler. Lrit. 

Columlna, p. 3,014; University, U.S.A 
Yalta, spt. tin S. coast of Cninca, govt. Taunda, 
Russ. ; winter rest. ; p. i4,st>o 
YalU'Kiang, K. on W. frontier Corea; flows 300m. 
S.W. to Yellow bea ; gt. Japanese victory over 
Chinese, Sept. 17. xfl94. (P' 

Yalutrovsk, /. on Tobolsk R., Siberia, Asiatic Russ., 
Yamochicbe, A on the Y. R,, bt. Maunce co.,|Quebcc, 
Can., p. 3,ors 

Yamagata, hidustrl. A on the main Lsland of Japan, 
50 III. from Saiulai, p. 41,000. 

Yomoska, vU. on tlie Y. R.. nr. St. Hyacinihe, 
Quebec, C.m.. p. 9.064. 

Yambol, A on R. Tunui, Shvno dcti., IC RoumelM, 
Bulgaria; old iortificns , ruiMcd mosque; corn tr. ; 


p. 15,086. 

Yametbin rfirA Meiktila d.v.. Upper Bnnna; area 
4,358 sq. in. ; mainly teak lowest, with nee cuUn. in 
cieaniigs ; p. 310,1500. IId<irs. I Y., |>. 7.146. 

Yamlna, A III G.niitiia, W. Afric,'!, p. 6,450 : also t. 
tsoniettiiics called Nymtiina) on k. Niger, H.itubarra 
st., W. Africa, p. 10.500, impt. tr centre. [R. Lena. 

Yana, R, Siberia, flows (i.ooo in ) to Arctir. Oc. E. of 

Yanaon, French settiftnent o\\ R. God* ''an, 1'. IndU; 
surrotindud by Bnt. terr, ot the Madras Pres.; 
p, 4,564, 

Vanbu, or Yembo, r>>A of lleja/, Arabiii, on the Red 
Sea; the port for Medina, Iroin w inch it is distant 
125 m. [delta of the Irawadt. 

Vandun, A in the Thongwa dist of B irniii, in the 

Yang'Tchu, c. on Gmud Canal, prov. Kiaiig-su- 
Chma, N.H. ofN,*inging, gt. conitnoriid ami tradg. 
community ; with iiimicnse junk traflic ; p. [est.) 


360.00c. 

Yang-tse-Klang, R. of China, rislne in the Tibetan 

S lateau known as the “ Roof of the World,” and 
owing, fur 3,000 m. S. of Ifoang-llo, in a winding 
course through Central China to the H. Chinn Sea in 
the prov. of Kiang-su ; it forms, with tributary streams 
and canals, the great rominercial watci w£^ of the 
Empire : the main R. is navigatile direct for laige 
sea-going steam crait to Ichaiig, 1,000 m. from its 
mouth. [gd. trade, p. 5.614- 

Yanitzo, A 3D m. from Salonlra, Eurojjean Turkey; 
Yaokolilla, A nr. Adelaide, b. Australia, p.fdist.) 1,485. 
Yankton, c. of Y. co., S. Dacota, U.S.A, on Missouri 
R. ; largo boat tr. in grain, seat of a college, p, 4,800. 
Previous to 1883 was the capital of the territory of 
Dakota : is about 300 ni. from Omaiia, and 569 ni. 
from Chicago, 

Yao*Nan, c. Yun-nan prov., China; large tr. in salt, 
._iusk, etc., p. 64.000. [gd. local tr., p. ^,500. 

Yao-Tchu, e. Kiang*si prov., China, nr. L. Po-Ya^; 
Vap. ist. of the Caroline grp. in the N. Pacific Oc. 

(to m. long! ; purchased by Germany ii.''^699. 
Yapura, R. of Brazil and Columbia, trib. (1,500 m ) of 
R. Amazon ; navigable for 600 m. [G. of California. 
R. Sonora st.. Mexico, flows 400 m. S.W. to 
Yaracuy, state Venezuela, watered by Y.R., p. 75.600. 

cap. San Felipe. [hidustrl. p. 1,314. 

Yoralw Hasting, vi'A nr. Northampton. Hng. ; 
Vara, R. Norfolk, tng., flows 50 m- P»st Norwich c.to 
the sea at Yarmouth, .... 

Varltogua, A nr. Barquisimeto. Venizuela; In a 
beauwul tobacep, coffee, cocoa, and sugar growing 

Turkestan, trib. (500 m.) of R. 
Tarim, wh. flows to Lob Nor; also c. in a rich oasis 
GRitted by Y. R., zoo m. S. E. Kashgar ; the c. 
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(p. xao.000) was formerly the cap. of an independt. 
MohammMan kingdom ; leather manuf, and laige tr. 
Yorker. vU. on R. Nepanne, Addington ca. Ontarto. 

Canada, p. (dist.) x.iSo. [p. 3,143. 

Yarm, nikt. A on R. Tees. N.R. Yorks, nr. Stockton, 
Yarmouth, spt. nr. Newport, Isle of Wight, Eiw., 
p. 1,140; alstu spt. of Y. co.. Nova Scotia, p. 6,4^ ; 
also t. nr. Portland, Maine, U.S.A., p. 3,9x4* 
Yarmouth, Great, spt..Jishy, t., and vmU. pi. at mth. 
of R. Yare, Norfolk and Suffolk, Eng, ; hdqrs. of 
herring fleet, rcs.p. fincldg. Gorleston and Soutntown) 
55,808; is a municipal, parly, and co. borougli, A 
bridge connects the town with its Suffolk suburbs of 
Soutntow'ii or Little Yarmouth and Gorleston. The 


sea frontage, which extends for about 3 m. has a 
spacious marine parade, and fine piers— the Wei* 
lington and Britannia piers, as well as the Old Jetty, 
dating from t8o8. Tlie parish church of St. Nicholas 
is one of the largest parish churches m the kingdom, 
330 feet m length, with a <ipire 168 ft. high. Yar* 
mouth was chartereil by King John, and resurued 
two members to Pari. fii>iii tlie time of Edward 11. 
until 1867. In 1B88 was created a county borough. 

Yaxoslav, £crvt. centl. European Russ., traversed by 
R. Volga; area 13.751 sq. m., iiiftg., agr., gdng., 
dairying, p. i.iJoio8o; cap. Y„ c. on the upper 
Volga ; tob.icco factories, cotton-mills, flour-mills, gt. 
tr. with both Moscow rind St. Petersburg, p. 80,000. 

Yarragong, A nr. Melbourne, Victoria; timber tr., 

p. i,^. 

Yarrawonga, A in hilly agr. and fruit growg. regn., 
161 ni N li, Melbourne, Victoria ; p. (dist.) 7.644. 

Yarra-Yarra, R. of \ ictona, flows 100 m. w. to Port 
Phiihp B., passing Melbourne. 

Yarnba, or Yorub.). tormer indept. st. of Upper 
Guinea, N.h. of Dthomey; now included in llrit. 
Nigeria ; dccuptus- the rasm. Imlf of the Slave Coast, 
and reaches N E. to tiio K. Niger; est. pop. 
3.000,000 of the sturdy negro race who furnished so 
many unwilling slaves to the coitoii planters of 
America; ihfT t 's. Oyo (the old cap.). Ibadan, 
Abeokuta. nncl Tllori 


Yarrow, pictur(‘!>quc R. Sclkirk.sh., Scot). ; traverses 
Loch of Lowes and St. Mary’s Loca, and flows 
35 in. to the Ettrick. 

Vasin, A on tlie Gilgrt K., nr. the Darkot Pass (alt. 
7,730 ft.), Chitral, N.W. Frontier Prov., Brit. India { 
p 6,120. 

Yass, A on R. Y., 187 in. S W. Sydney, N.S.W. ; 
oflficl. centre of grarg r.ml gnld-miniiig dist., p. 7.420. 

Yassy, Koumania. (See Jassy.) 

Yatala, t-wnshp. nr. Brisfiane, co. Ward, Queensland ; 
p. 3,416. [3.410. 

Yatina, A in S. Australia, nr. Adelaide; p. (dist.) 

Yatsauk, one of S Shan sts. l^urma ; area 3,196 sq. in. ; 
mtnous. ; with fine te.ik lurests ; p. 15,500; cap. 
Lawks-iwk, on L. Zawgyi. 

Yaury, or Yaourl, A 65 iii. N. of Boussa, on R. Niger, 
Brit. N. Nigeria; p. (est. ) 3o,ixjo , large tr. 

Yaxley, par. m ro. Hunts, Lug., 4I ui. S. of Peter- 
borough, p. 1,432. 

Yazoo, R. Mississippi. U.S.A. ; Joins the R. M. above 
Vicksburg after a course of s8o m. ; also c. on banks 
of Y. R., 48 m. N.E. of Vicksburg: p. 4.485. 

Yberg, vil. Switzid,, 7 m. N.E. Schwytz ; medicinal 
spnngs; p. 2,182. 

Ye, A on Ye R., Amherst dist.. Lower Burma, p. 3,914. 

Yea-^j^ A on Y. R., in pastoral dist., Victoria, 80 m. 
E.N.E. Melbourne; p. 3.216. L7i443- 

Yeadou, industrl. A nr. Leeds, W.R. Yorks, Eng^; p. 

Yealm, sniL R. Devon, Eng., flows (13 m.) to Engl. 
Chan. [x,ax6b 

Yealmptoa, par, nr. Plymouth. Devon, Eng.; u. 

Yeardsley-cum-Whalley, par. (industrl.) nr. stock- 
port, Cheshire. Eng. ; p. 1.659. 

Yebenes, old industrl. A nr. Toledo, Spain ; p. 4,9x8. 

Yecla, anc. nikt. A prov. Murcia, Spain ; in wheat, 
wine, and esparto grass disL ; intoresting architectL 
antiquities ; p. 17,000. 

Yeddo, old nanu of Toklo c., Japan (g.v.). 

Yefremoff, t. in Tula govt., Russ. ; Industrl. ; p. 8,133. 

Yeisk, dist. / on yT B.. in N.E. of S. of Rsm. N. 
Cauca.sia, Russ * exports coni, linseed, wool j 
P. 38.1x5. 
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Yekafcerinburg, /. on R. Isset. at E. base of the Ural 
Mtna., govt Perm, Russ., on the gt. Siberian road ; 
hdqis. of mining regn. ; govt, anu other factories ; 
large tr. ; p. 51.399. 

Yekatermodar, t. on Kuban R.. Russ.; cap. of 
Caucasian prov. of K. ; official res. of the hetman of 
the K. Cossacks; gt commcl. and mftg. centre; 
p. 68,483. [Stavropol, Russ. ; p. 4,438. 

Yekatermograd, fortfd. t. on R. Terek, govt. 

Yekaterlnoalav,,goE/r. S. Russia, adjng. the prov. of 
the Don Cossacks and the S. of Azov ; area 94,500 
sq. m. ; p. 1,750,000 ; cap. Y., fortfd. t on R. Dnieper ; 
founded by Potemkin in 1786 ; many manuf., Urge 
tr. ; p. 135,800. [industrl ; p. ii,i&t. 

Velabuga. /. on R, Kama, Viatka govt., Russ., 

YekUom, industrL t. on R. Oka, Tambov govt.. Russ. ; 
p. 7,880. [cattle tr. ; p. 43,826. 

Yeletz, r. on R. Sosna, Orel govt, Russ. ; gram and 

Yellsavetgrad, i. in Kherson govt., Russ., on the^lnguli 
R. ; impt. markets ; p. 71,923. 

Yelmvetpol, ffovt. Transcaucasia, Russ. ; area 16,791 
, p. nearly 1,000.000 ; cap. Y., t on tnb. of Kur 

R., formerly an impt, strategical position (named 
Ganja) ; good modem trade; p. 22,416. 

Yell, ist of the Shetland group, ScotL, N. of Mainland, 
17 m. long, p. 9,623. 

Yeilala Alls, lowest of the Livingstone series of 
cataracts on the Congo R., West Amca, iso in. from 

Yellow R., China. (See Hoang>Ho.) [coast. 

Yellow arm of the Pacific Ocean, between Corea 
and China, branching into the Gulfs of Peclitli and 
Liaotung ; greatest width 400 m., length 6qo in. 

VeUowstonelLake, in the Y. Nat. Park, U.S.A.. 
90 m. long. 15 ni. wide; traiersed by the Y. R. ; 
7.740 ft. above sea-level. The Yellowstone National 
rark is a wildly beautiful natural region in Wyoming, 
Montana, Idaho, set apart as a ple.'isure ground for 
the iieople by the U.S.A. Congress in 1B72 ; area 
3.500 sq. m. It is a great game preserve, mountainous, 
and partly afforested, ranging from 7,000 to 11,000 ft. 
above sea-level; has many romantic canons, and 
some extraordinary geysers and boiling springs. 
Through It flows the Y. R., which rises in N.V 
Wyomnq*, and joins the Missouri m N. Dakota, after 
a course of 1,300 m. The R. has an upper fall, below 
the L., of XX3 ft., and a lower fall of 310 ( 1 ., leading 
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motor-car works, p. 13,760. Yeovil stands in a 
picturesque position on a hillside rising from the 
Veo. It has a fine x5th century church m the 
Perpendicular style, with a tower m ft. high. The 
church is dedicated to St. John, and known as ** The 
Lantern of the West.” 

t. nr, Toledo, Spain ; industrl. p. 3,056. 
Yerkajd, hill health-rest. Salem dist., Nfacnas, India, 
alt. 4,828 ft., p. 1,516. I7.434. 

Yerma,/. nr. Angora. Asia Minor; gd. local tr., p, 
Yeahil-irmak, R. Asui Minor, flows (200 m.) to Black s. 
Yeahll KuL L. nr. Keria, Chinese Turkestan, m a 
plateau of the Pamirs. 

Yesso, Yezo Jesso, or most N. or the five princ. 
uls. of tlie Japanese Empire : area 30,148 sq. u.. 

& 610,000 (17,570 Anu). Fukiiyania (formerly called 
atsuni^e) was the cap., but tiakodate is now the 
ch£. t. There are numerous volcanoes on the ist. 
The cst. fisheries furnish tlie pnne. wealth of theisl.; 
there is much timber, sulphur, and coal. 

Yeat^ industrl. t. Albacete prov., Spain, p. 7,164. 

Yes Tor, highest summit Dartmoor, Devon, Extg., 
alt. 2,050 ft. 

Yetholm, vtl. Roxburghsh., S''otI., on Bowmont 
Water, nr. KeLso; at foot of the Cheviots, a noted 
gipsy resort, p. (dist.) x.ioS. 

Yezd, PersiJii prtw. S. of Khorassan ; area 20,000 sq. m„ 
bordering on the great deserts, p. 100,000. Cap. Y., 
t. on a largcoasi$23Dm £ of Ispahan, in silk-growg. 
dist. ; haslargctr.with India.^and manuf. silk, mbrics, 
felts,and nankeen. Has Arc temples and a Zoroastnan 
community, p. 45,00a 


nple 

, . . . (of Snowdon, alt. 2,315 ft. 

Y Gamedd Gochj min., Carnarvonsli.j^ Wales, S.W. 


Yeml . _ , 

Medina, 130 m. to tlie N.E, ; p 5.94o< 

Yemen, dist. S.W. Arabia; adjiig. Ijcdjaz, the Red 
.Sea, and the Gulf of Aden , a I iirkish \ 400 ni. 

long: grows coffee, tobacco, d.iic'., spices, and 
aromatic gums ; p. 750,000. Cap. Saii.i ; cliicf port 
Moclia. [good tr. ; p. 8,460. 

Yenangyoung, t. on R. Irawadi, 60 m. S.W. Ava; 

Yenesei, R oT Siberia, flowing S. to N. from Mongolia 
to the Gulf of Yenesei (3,400 m ) and into the Arctic 
Ocean, E. of G. of Obi ' navigable in its lower and 
middle course 

YeneBelsk./r-ot/. Asiatic Knss., occupying most of the 


vigorously promoted, and the Yenesei fishing is very 
valuable. Cattle-rearing floun-slies, and horse and 
pony-breeding arc an import, industry. Cap. Y., t. 
on the Y. K., 200 m. N.N. W. oi Krasnoyarsk, centre 
of gold-mining region; p. X3.ri4. 

Yeagarle, township QueenMond, 120 m. N.W. Bris- 
bane, p. (dist.) 2,424. (centre ; p. 8,855. 

Yeni-Bazar, t. nr. Shumla, Bulgaria; commercial 
Yenlkale, fortfd. t. in the Crimea, S Russia, 65 in. E. 
of Kafla, p. 3,143. The Strait of Ycnikaie separates 
the Crimea from Circassia, and connects the Sea of 
Azov with the Black Sea. 

Yeiui& t. on R. Rh6ne, dep. Savoy, Friuce, p. 3,083. 
Yen-Nsw-Fu, t. on R. Yan Ko, China, in prov. 

Shen-Se ; j>. xi,a4a [Kien ; p. 3x,8oa 

Yoi-Piag.Fu, t. on R. Min Ho, China, prov. Fo- 
Yeoi or Ivel, X. Dorset and Somerset, Eng., tiib., 
(34 m.) of R. Parret. 

VeoiAt A Nazik dist., Bombay, India ; silk thread and 
cleth manuf., gold and silver wirc-drawg , p. 19,940. 
yeovDi Somerset, Eng , on R. Yeo ; glove monufi. 


Ying-Tezu, t, in hlancliuria, Chhia, nr, G. of Liaotung ; 
gib local tr.. p. 11,240. [industrl., p. 5.864. 

Ynys-Cynhaiarn, dist. on cst. Caniarvonsh., Wales ; 

Yochow, or Yuchow. c. prov. Hunan, China, at outlet 
of Tungting L. on the bank of the R, Yangtsze. 

Yoker, \ on K. Clyde. Renfrewsh., Scotl., p. x,389. 

Yokohama, spt. on Bay of Yedo, Jajian : most impt. 
of the Japanese treaty ports, iinmeiiiie tr., exports, 
silk, nee, tea, copper, etc. ; was a mere fishing viL 
until opend. to foreign commerce in 1859, now a c. 
with over 200,000 inhabitants. 

Yola, t. in the st. of Adamawa, nr. the R. Benud, 
Bnt. Northern Nigeria : large imive tr. p. 8s,ooa 

Yungala, t. in S. Australia, 159 111. N. of Adelaide c., 
p. Tdl;.r.) z 46^ 

Yonkers, c. Westchester co.. New York, U.S.A., on 
R. Huason : xtile and iron manuf., p. 8o,ouo. 

Yoniie, dtp. Cciu. Prance; area 2,804 !>Q> ni. watered 
liy K. Y.(i 71 ni. long), agr. and winc-growing (Bur- 
gundy), has alco much mini wealth p. (declined) 

316.000. Cap. Auxerre. 

York, largest co. in Eng., N. of Humber and S. of 
Durham, E. of Lancashire and washed by the N.Sea ; 
area 6,067 sq. ni , divided m three Ridings ( W., largely 
niftg. and mining ; N. agr., past!., and mining ; E. 
past!, agr., with cst. indiistries), p. 4,040,451 (over 

3.000. 000 of whom are domiciled in the iiiftg. disis. of 
the W.K.). Can. York, c. on the K. Ouse; magnifi- 
cent cathedl , old walls and castle, c. gateways iuid 
many fine churches ; gd. tr. and nikls. for cattle and 
com, p. 82,297. York is the seat of an archbishopric. 
It was known as Eboracum m Homan times. T'he 
Minster, one of the finest and most celebrated of 
English cathedrals, occupies tlie site of a church 
erected in the 7th century by Edwin, the first 
Christian King of Northumbria, which was destroyed 
by fire in 741. It was rebuilt, but was once more 
destroyed during the Norman invasion, except the 
central wall of tlie existing crypt, which also includes 
portions of the church erected by Archbishop 
Rodger (tiu-8z). Archbishop Gray added the 
fine Early English transept in the 13th century, 
and die present nave was built between 1291 and 1345, 
the Decorated chapterhouse between xsoo and 
1330, and the Perpendicular choir between 1373 and 
1400. The two western towers, as well as the control 
lantern towA, belong to the 15th century. An In- 
cendiary fire, in 1829, the work of Jonathan Martin, 
an insane fanatic, and another fire of 1840, did great 
damage to tlie Minster, but ample restorations were 
made in later years. The Benedictine abbey of 
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St. Manr. founded by Rufus, and now In ruins, was 
once of great wealcli and distinction. The York 
C^ildhall dates from the istli century. Hull is the 
chief port. Sheffield and Leeds the lartfest towns. 

York, c. Nebraska, U.S.A., cap. Y. co.. rlwy. centre, 
p. 6,0146 : also bur. on Codorus Creek, Penn., U.S.A. ; 
luanuC ; p. 44.750; also vll. in Y. co., Maine, U.S.A. ; 
p. 4,435 ; aUo t. nr. Perth, W. Australia: p. 1,312. 

Yor^ Cape, protnoutv. on York Peninsul.i, N 
extremity of Queensland ; also a C. of Hayes 


extremity of Queer 
Peninsula, Creenldiid, 


Yorke Peninsula (loo m long, 30 m. vide), S. 
Australia ; betwn. Spencer and St. Vincent Gulls. 

York Factory, /. .it intli. of Nelson U. on Hudson It.. 
Keewauii disr., C.mad.i. p. 1,146. 

York Isis., L'rp. in I'oircs Stiait, S.E. of New Guinea, 
and N. of York. 

York, A’., a tidil estuary' of Chesiipeakt* 11., U.S.A., 
fanned by the iiieetiiig, at West Point, of tlie 
Virginian Ks. Paiimnkey .*nd Matiapoiiy. 

Yorktowa, cafi. cf Y. co , Virgmu, U.S.A., at inth. o< 
Y. R. ; one of the olde.t serik'Hients in the hutc; 
famous as tin: place of surrender of Lord (kirnwallis 
on Oct, iHth x79i, the closing event of the American 
Kevoludonniy \V„r. Ip. 5.018. 

YorkviUe, vti. Vork co., Ontario Can., nr. lorouio; 

Yoruba. (See Yaxilba.) 

Vosemite Palls, tlic 3 cataracts of Yosemite Creek 
(1,500 it., 626 ft.— in btoken or stepped Cd'.cHleS ' .'uid 
400 ft.) in tlie Yoscliiile Viilky, on W. slope Siena 
Nevada Mtns , Mariposa co., C.iliforni.t, U.S A. I’lie 
valley is 7 m. long, and vanes ironi } in to 2 m. wirle. 
Its bcenerj is inipiessivc and rOinantiC.dl> grand . the 
whole territory (now a natioiud park.) being enclosed 
in rock walls of from ^^,006 to 5 ,chio it. high; with 
broken eminences of fantastic sliaijc wluie every 
variety of foliage is fibiiiul.int. 

Youghal, r//*. on tlie estuary of the Blickwat<*r, co., 
Cork, Ireld ; fisheries ; ji. 6,146 Sir Wrdier Kaieigli's 
house. Myrtle Grove, with parts of tlic original walls 
still standing, is an ob)<(t ol hisninc interest 
Kiileigh was mayor of tin town in and is said 
to have iilintcd here tin first jiotato grown on British 
soiL The parish clnircli ddc-i fioin 14^4 

Young:, N.S W., *45 m. S.W. Sjdncy p. 

(dist.) 18 500. 

Youngstown, r on the Mahoning U., Ohio T’.S..4.., in 
the Western Reserve; iron mtig. centre, p 80,000. 

Ypcrlitie, R. Kelgium <{4 111.) enters N. Sei troiu West 
Vlaiidtii-s at Nieuwpoit. 

iTpns, t. on R. Yperl6c, West Flanders, Dclgiutii, 
38 m. S W. of Druges ; linen and Ucc manut. ; 
military schl. ; p. 18,054. Ypres was one of the most 
flourishing of Flemish towns in the 14th century, 
with over 300.000 Inhabitants, and a great diaper 
Industry. Its Gothic Cloth-hall, with its imposing 
belfty, still exists, and dates from the i.^tli century. 
Another fine Gothic edifice is the cathedral of St. 
Martin. Janseu was bishoii of Ypres. 

YpilUuitl, c. on K. Huron, \Vashentaw co.. Michigan, 
U.S.A. ; mkt, and mftg. centre, in faring, regn. ; 
p. ^0X4- 

Yrfon, R. Brecknock, Wales; trib. (oo m.) of R. Wye. 

Ynelf Rs. of Holland, the Nieuwe Y., an arm of the 
Rhine from Arniicim, joins the Oude Y. at Doesburg 
and flow.s (abt. 70 m.) as the Y. to the Zuyeier Zee, 
being navigable all tlie way ; the Nedcr Y. flows into 
the Meuse above Rutterdam, and is an arm of the 
Lwk. [opposite Rotterdam. 

YaaelinoBde, isL of S. Holland (15 m. by 5 m.) 

Yutneenux, nr. Le Fuy, dep. Haute Lo>re, France; 
industrl ; p. 8, 645* 

ITstad, jr/A S. Sweden, on the Baltic nr. MalinO ; an 
^ * ■ "h centy. churches, and 

^ , j»ar. on the R. Rhondda, 

Glanungansh., S. Wales ; now fontied into the urban 
disb Rhondda (f.w.). [Bay. at Aberystwith. 

Ystwltb, R. Caidigansh., Wales, fowe 35 m. to the 

Vibaa. R. Aberdeensh., Scotl. ; flows 35 m. S.E. to 
th^.Sea. 

R. trib. of rise Feather R. ; one of the head 
■tnams of the SacrainentOk in the mining regn, of 
CeUfonio. U.S.A. 


XKUi spf* a. awenen, on tne 
ane. and sleepy pi., with xsti 
quiet tr. and mdustry ; p. 9,86 
Yatnul-y*fodwg, entfy. jiar. 


Yucatan, se. of Mexico, on Caribbean S. and G. of 
Mexico, adjii. Brit. Honduras, area 35,2x4 sq, ni. ; 

; p. 337.000; cap. Merida /g.v.). Yucatan 
abounds in forests of valuable timber, including 
mahogany, rosewood, and other of the finer kinds ; 
and the fertile plains of the south produce great 
L|uantitles of maize, rice, and tobacco. Many inter- 
esting ruins exist of temples and gigantic edifices, 
recalling an ancient civiusatioii or which no other 
records remain. Since 1853 Yucatan lias been 
annexed to Mexico. 

Yudanamutana, cupper-ininiiig dist, S. Australia, 
46um. N.W. Adelaide. 

Yuen-hwa, t. in prov. Clie-ktarig, China, N. of Hang- 
chow-fu ; large tr ; p. 80,000. 

Yuen-Kiang, R. Hu-Nan prov., China (400 m.), outlet 
by L. '1 ung I mg to the Vangtsc. [38,600. 

Yuensan, or Censan, ipt. (Zorea, opposite Japan, u. 

Yukon, A*, of Canada and Alaska (a, 000 m., navigable 
1,200 m.), empties mto Behtmg S. ; also niing. ten. 
in the extreme N.W. of Brit. nT America, containing 
the RIondyke goldfields, p. 30,000. (See " Glinei^ 
Inforiiiiitkin" Section.) [prov., Ciiina, n. 34,6(X]. 

Yuk-Shan, t nr. source of Kan-Kiang K., Kiang-Si 

Yule Mt., Blit. New Guinea, alt. 10,040 ft. 

Yun Nan, S.W. prov. China, adjoining Burma, area 
146,456 sq in. ; mntnous. ; some of the mountain 
ranges reach a height of from rs.ooo to ijr.ooo ft. ; 
through the deep ilefiles run the rivers Afekong, 
Salween, and shweli; p. (abt.) i2,ooo,i-<oo ; cap. Yun 
Nan-fil. t. on L. Tion-hai j in.iniif. ; p. so.ivx'. 

Yunquera, industrl t prfiv. .Malaga, Spam, n, 4,886. 

Yuriev, new oflicMl name for Dorpat (7.71 ), Russia. 

Yuzgat. /. in Angora Vila vet, Asia Minor, built largely 
out of the niins ot Nelez Keui (Taviuin); ir. in 
mohair and berries, stc>ck-raising ; p. 15,000 (many 
Armenians). 

Yverdun, t. nr. Latmmine, c,int. Vaud, Switzld. ; the 
Roman Eburudunum ; old castle, wat. pi. adjacent ; 
p. 6.640. [a nriiicipalltyj p. (<»m.)p,ia4. 

YvetoLr. nr. Rouen, dep. Inhineurc, France ; anciently 

Yvrfl- I'Evflque, vil. nr. Le Mans, doji. Sarthe, France, 
p. 3,864. [ing mto B. of Bengal. 

Ywe, a month of the Irawadi R., 60 m. long, empty- 

Yzeure, t. nr. Moulins, dep. Allier, F'rance ; mdustrl . ; 
Pv4»4S3. 


n, t. on the Y.R., N Holland, nr. Amsterdam ; 

industrl. ; noted for tlic numerous windmills in tiie 
neighbourhood ; now inainlv htted with steam power; 

f ). 25,186. In the xyth century it had 60 wmarves 
most of which have now disafipeared) and a famous 
whale fishery. Peter the Great worked as a car- 

K tor in the shipbuilding yard here, and lived in a 
which was visited liy the Czar Alexander in 18x4. 
of Asiatic Tuikey (350 m., divided In Zab 
Asfal— or Lesser Zab, and Greater Zab) ; trib. to tlie 
Tigris. [gd. local tr. ; p. 9,800. 

Zabakano, /. 350 m. N. of Abomey, French w. Aflr. ; 
Zabern, t, at ft. of a pass over the Vosges, nr. Stras- 
burg, AIsacc-Lorrtime, Gcrmy. ; ruined castles in 
neighlioiirhood ; jp. 8.860. 

Zaborze, mftg. /. in. govt. Oppeln, Prussn. Silesia ; in 
colly, dist. ; p. 13.1x8. [8>655. 

Zacapa, t. on Gtande R., Guatemala; industrl.; p. 
Zacatecas, st. of centl. Mexico; area 35.314 sq. m. ; 
rich In silver mines; p. 500,000; cap., Z., tnrivg, 
commcL t. on Mexican Ceiitl. Ry. ; p. 4^116. 
Zacatula, t. nr. mth. of Bolsas R., Guerrero st., 
Mexico; industrl. ; p. 8,55s. [Russ. ; p. 11,366. 

Zadonsk, IndustrL t. on R. Don, Voronezh govt., 
Zafaran-BoU, t. nr. Angora, Asia Minor; coinmcL 
centre ; p. 16.500. [Pi3«8>4- 

Zaffarano, t. on slope Mt. Etna, nr. Catania, Sicily ; 
ZalEuin Isis., Spanish possn. off cst. Morocco, in 
Mediterranean. [tuta ; p. 6,546. 

Zafra, /. nr. Badajos, Spain ; the Roman Julia Restf- 
Zagarao, t. (industrl.) in prov. Rome, Italy, p. S94P> 
Zagasigi t. on the Sweet-water CanaL Egypt, on ahe 
of anct. Bubastus, 39 m. N.E. of Cairo; cenlM of 
cotton and gm. trade ; p. si,4aQ. 
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Zagctm, Mt<( mod. name of Mts. PeUon and Helicon, 
Greece (7. v.)* 

Zahleh, H on slope of Mt. Lebanon, 93 miles E. of 
Beirut, Sydai p> sSiOoo. 

Z^na, t. in prov. Saxony, Pruss. ; 48 m. S. W. of 
Berlin ; battle, 1813 ; p. 3.013. 

Zihrlngen, v^/. Baden, nr, Freiburc^ anc. seat of 
dukes of Z., ancestors of the house oTBaden. 

Zaiaan, i. ki prov. Semipalatlnsk, Russn. CeutL Asia, 
on tiie Jemen R., nr. the Chinese border, and L. 
Zalsan ; p. 4,816. The L. lies between the Altai and 
Tarbapital Mtns., at an alt. of z.8oo ft. and is 87 m. 
Ions, with an area of 707 sq. in. It has Itnpt. fisheries, 
in the hands of the Siberian Cossacks. 

Zalajnea, t. in Badajos prov., Spain ; industrl ; p. 5,0x8. 

Zalamea la Real, r. iir. Seville, Siiain ; coiuincl. and 
manufi ; p. 8,325. 

Zaleacsykyi on R. Dniester, Austrian Galicia; p. 

industrl A on R. Sered, Galicia, Austria; p. 


i, Jl., S. Africa; formed by jnctn. of R. Uba 

from L. Liambye ami L. Dilolo ; flows (abt x,5oo m.) 
to the Moaambique Chan, of the Indian O.. receiving 
the R. Chobe and the Rs. Loringw.*;, Kaful. and Shire 
from L. Nyassa. Upper course of the Z. was first 
explored by Liviugbtune ; see also Victoria Falls. 
The Zanib^ was Vasco da Gama's “ River of Good 
Signs." It drains more than half a million miles of 
territory. 

ZambesML, Britiah, /frr. of S. Afr. now ofliclally in- 
cluded in Rhodesia (y t/.). comprising a regn. N. and 
W. of the Transv<-ral Col. and the S. b<lny. of the 
Congo Free State. Nurtliern Zainbesia embraces 
rile country between Lakes Tanganyika and Nyassa. 
There is railway coinniunication between Bclra 
and Salisbury, Vryburg and Bulawayo, and also the 
Cape-io*Cairo railway to the Victoria Falls. 

Zajoiboangn, A at pt. of jpenin. of Muidanao isl., Philip- 
pine grp, ; tr. centre m agr. dist. ; exports rubber, 
etc,; ^ 18,000. 

Zamora, /rvtz. Spain, on Portuguese border; area, 
4,135 m. ; agr., wme<growing, olives, etc. ; also 
uve-stock rearing for export ; p. 280.1x4; cap. Z., t. 
on R. Douro ; a frequent res. ot the Kings ot Castile 
and Leon ; busy commcl centre : p. 17,2x0. Also 
name of a S.W. central st. of Venezuela; area, 
35,3x3 sq. m j p. 350,000 : cap. Darinas. 

Zomoac, or Zamostle, old A Russii. Poland, tovI. 
Lublin : formerly an inipt. fortress ; bentwood uirni- 
ture factory, p. 13,860. 

Zann, Lake, Abyssinia. (See Dembea 1 

Zanesville, c, on Muskingum K., Ojiio„U.S.A. ; brick 
and tile nianuf., ironwks . &c.. p. 21^,026. 

Zaiyan, A cai>. Khaiiisch pro\. Persia, nr. the R. 
Zanjaneh; extensive garden dist., inipt. bazaar, 
p. 85,000. 

Zut^ fr/. of the Ionian grp., S. of Cephalonia (34 m. 
by 13 m. ), currants and other fruit, p. 48, 1x4 ; cap. Z., t. 
on E. csL, site of anc. c. Zacyiithus, p. x8,aoo. 

Zanzibar, suUarta/e of E. Afr., under Brit, protectn., 
mcludg. the fertile isl. of Z, o,T the cst (area 635 
sq. m.), Pemba, and a strip of the nialnld. ; total area 
7.430 m., p. 770,000: Zanzibar was under Arab 

influence in the zoth century, tiie Portuguese con- 
trolled it from the xeth to the 17th centuries ; since 
1870 British influence nas prevailed over the territories 
on the mainland, and the Sultan Is little more than a 
figure-head, being a British pensioner, the British 
Agent arid Consur-Gcneral having the real governing 
power vested in him ; cap. Z. ; t. on the W, cst. <n 
Z. isl., p. 60,000 : exports cloves, ivory, rubber, dec. 

Zapotio, A in st. Zalisco, Mexico ; gd. local tr.. p. sx,4Qr\ 

ZaxtL, sj^. Dalmatia, Austria, on Uie Adriatic ; cap. of 
D. and seat of the Diet ; glass-making, com-mlUlng, 
fishery, dec., p. (includg. garrison) 34.835. 

ZmnXukAfyitrtress N.E. Persia, on Aq;)iaii Ixontler. 

Zoragouu (See Saragoasa.1 

Zorevi A ki Astrakhan govt.. Russ. ; Industrl, p. 8,364. 

Zoriutt, sacred e. of refuge nr. Mequinez, Morocco, 
on hlU round tomb of Muiai Idrees I., founder of the 
Moorish Empire in the 8th centy ; nr. are ruins of 
Roman c. Voiubllis. 

Zlaria, A in Zeg*Zeg st., Centl. Afr. ; now kicld.in Brit. 
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Protectonte of Morthem Nigeria, p. (est)'9o,ooe( 
tndg. centre. 

Zaruma, A on R. Zumbez, Ecuador, p, 6.840- 
Zaalai^ A on R. Go^n, Volhynia govt., Russ. ; focinly. 

pt of Lithuania, nourishg. moniif., p. 14,118. [5,0x4. 
Zttwo^ A nr. Wadnwicz, Austn. Galicia ; indusM., p. 
Zayi, ruined c. of Yucatan, Mexico, nr. Merida. 
Zbarasz, A nr. Tarnopol, Austn. Galicia, p. (com.) 9,1x0. 
Zea, or Zia* isi. of the Cyclades, Greece, with t on 
same ; the anc. Ceos. 

Zealand, or Zeeland, S.W. prov. Holland, on N. Sea; 
area 650 sq. in., comprises isis. at mth. of R. Scheldt, 
p, 330,000, cup, Midaleburg. 

ZeaUmA ^A of Denmark. (See Seeland^, 

Zebave^ grp. of ts/s. in Red Sea ; voicaiuc. 

Zebid, iortfd. A Yemen, Arabia, xoo m. S.W. of Sana, 
p. 7,346. 

Zebu, or Cebu, frA of the Philippine grp., E. of 
Negros. X35 m. long, p. 330,000 ; cap. C., on E. cst, 
p. x5,zxo. 

Zeeland. (See Zealand anci Seelond); also vil nr. 

Grand Rapids. Ottawa co., Michigan, U.S.A., p. 3,135. 
Zeerust, goldfield tAsi. in W. of Transvaal Col, Bra. 

S. Air.. 36 m. S.S.W. of Mafekine. 

Zw-Zeg, st. in Brit Northern Nigeria, Afr., cap. 

Zaria(y.w.). [xo.500. 

Zehri, A nr. Khelat, Jhalawan prov., Baluchlsriui, p. 
Zeilo, or Zaylob, A on G. of .\den, £. Afr. ; occupied 
by British 111 1884. n (abt.) 6,000. [6,4^ 

Zeist, or Zeigst. muustrl. v/A Holland, nr. Utrecht, p. 
Zeithun, A m Asia Minor (the anc. Cilica), p. (abt) 
80,000. Armenian Christians mainly, who gallutly 
held out durmg the massacres of X895 against the 
Turks. 

Zcltz, A on the White Elster R.. nr. Leipzig, prov. 
SaxoTw. Pruss. ; textile factories ; perauibulatots and 
pumoforte making; p. 30,1x7. [p. 10,834. 

Zelaya, A in Cuamuato prov., Mexico; gd. local tr. , 
Zele. A nr. Dendcnnomle, E. Flanders, Belgium; 

industrl : p. X3,68o. [uf L. of Constance. 

Zlell, Lake of. or Unter See, lower part (is m. long) 
Zellerfeld, A m Hanover, nr. Clausthal ; industrl ; p, 
4.825. 

Zembra, sm. at entce. to G. of Tunis. N. Afr. 
Zempelburg, or Zemplen, A in West Pruss., nr. 
Marienwerdcr ; p. 3,814. 

Zeng, or Szeny, fortid. jr/A Croatia, nr. (^Istadt ; p. 
3.254- 

Zeqjaxi, A Persia, prov. Irak-AJeini; 133 m. N. o.‘ 
Haiiiadaii ; unpt. comraercL centre; p. r5,S6o. 

Zenta, or Szentes (y .'?/.). 

Zerafshan, or Zorafshaii, govt. Russn. Turkestan, 
prov. Samarkand, E, of Bokhara ; area 19,664 sq. re.; 


p. (abt.) 400,000. Cap. Samarkand (y.v.). 

erbst, A nr. Magdeburg, Anlialt Duchy, 1 , 

walled, with moats and towers* gold and silver 


Cetniy.; 


thread mkg., inchy., and starch manvf. ; p. x8,8xa 
Zermatt, Mtn, hamlet at It. of Matterhorn, cant. 
Valais, Switzld ; one of the ch. tourist centres in the 
Alps ; permt. p. 800. findustrl. ; u. 7,444. 

Zeuienrodo, A nr. Grclz, Rcuss-Greitz, Cermy, ; 
Zevenbergen, mftg. a nr. Breda, N. Brabant, Holland ; 

p. 6,880. 

Zevis, A on R. Adige, nr. Verona. Italy ; pi 6,4x3. 
Zhitomir, A cap. Volhynia govt., Russ. ; an anc. 
Lithuanian c., with large Jewish community and 
inipt. coixiniercc; p. 7o,5rja 
Zhizdra, industrl. /. Kaluga govt.. Russ. ; p. 13,346. 
Ziegenhels, A nr. Oppelii, Trussiu Silesia ; manuf. ; 
p. 6,8X3. 

Zierikzee, A in prov. Zealand. Holland, on isl. of 
Schouwen, sx lu. E. Flushing ; p. 7,43a 
Ziloh, A cap, Sziligy co., Hungary ; laige wine tr. ; p, 

A nr. Khoten, Chinese Turkestan ; gd. local 
tr. ; p. 8,335. 

Zllleb, A nrTokat, Asia Minor; annual fair; p. a.xia. 
ZlUerthol, boautiful Tyrolese vai/ey, watered by R. 

Ziller, tnb. (oo m.) of R. Inn; p. 15,000. 

ZUlertholer iUpa, tntn. gr^, in the Tyrol extendg. 

E. from Brenner to Hohe Tauem. 

Zimbabwe, mined e. in Maslioiialand, Bilt. S. Afr. ; 
3,300 ft. above sea-level ; discovered by Mauch in 
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ZtodOt impt. t. on N. maisln CentL Soudan, Africa 
(French), emporium for tr. betwn. Hausa and Tripoli 
across the Sahara ; p. 10,000. 

Ziagatt isl. of Pomerania, Prusa., In the Baltic* nr. 
Stialsund. 

Zlttan, t. on K. Mandau, Saxony* nr. the Bohemian 
and Silesian frontiers; linen and damask manuf.* 
and commercl. centre in colliery dist. ; p. «,5oo. 

Zlzkcnr, industrl. /. in Bohemia* sub. to Prague; p. 

Z^Su^ t. In the Urals govt. Ufa, Russ. ; manuf. and 
tr. ; p. 90,535< 

Zlocaoer, t. on tiib. of R. Bug, nr. Lemberg, Austrian- 
G&licla ; linen manuf. ; p. 13.540. • 

Znaim, t. In Moravia, Austria, 50 m. N. of Vienna ; 
textiles, earthenware and vinegar manuf. ; p. Z7,4i5. 

Zol^ industri. commune nr, Bologna c., Italy; 

zSotonsha, mftg. /. in Poltava govt., Russ. ; p. 9,134. 

Zombor, industrl. nr. Szedin, Hungary ; cap. of cc. 
BAcs. ; p. 36^388. 

Zondrenlde Mbia.* range in Caledon dlv. Cape CoL, 


Zoutponeberg, mtnous. dist. in N.E. Transvaal Col., 
S. Aft . ; gola-lields. 

Zachoppan, t. on R. Z., a6 m. E. Zwickau, Saxony; 
p. 8,134 1 mdustrL 

Zuai* /..'E. Afr., receives Maki and Catara Rs. ; alt. 
6,040 ft. 

Zug* smlst. of the Swiss cantons (cent!.); area » 
^sq. m. ; p. 98,400. Cap. Z. on L. of Z., 13 m. N.E. 
Lucerne ; notable landslips. 1435 and 1887 ; p. 6,500. 
The L. of Z. (81 m. long, at m. wide) has its outlet 
by the R. Lorze. 


by the R. 

Ziuar, /, nr. Granada, Spain : p. 4,010. 

Ztuia, St. Venezuela, on C.-iribbcaii S. ; p. 60.50a 

ZUlUchau, t, com. £. Frankfort>on-the>Oder.Branden> 
bura prov. Pruss. ; Kussn. vict. 1759 : p. 8,140. 

Zvlv&sidt Brit, jtroteetorate in S.E. Afr., part of the 
col. of Natal since 1897 ; area 11.000 sq. m. ; 
p. 1^0,000. The mineral resources of the country are 
considerable, including gold, silver, lead, copper, 
tin. In 1878 war broke out between England and 
the then chief of Zululand, Cetewayo, involving 
■eilous disaster to the British forces at Tsandula. 
Jan. 83, 1879, but bringing final victory to British 
arms on July 4, 1880, at Ulundi. It was in this cam* 
paign that the French Prince Imperial lost his life. 

Ziunbo, Port out/ost on Zambesi R., £. Africa, 
500 m. from sea. 

ZumpaAgo, t. in Mexico, w m. N. of M. c. ; p. 4,884. 

Zungarlco, Soungarlaor Dzungaria, ccuntiy N. of E. 
Turkestan; formerly Chinese terr., but now in> 
eluded in Asiatic Russ. 

Zurich, cant. Switzld., bounded N. l^ R. Rhine 
area 065 sq. m. ; contains large part of L. of Z. (35 ni. 
long, si 111. wide) and sevl. other lakes ; traversed by 
hills and low incus,; pastoral, agr., forest, and 
vineyards: many iiiamifs., gd. trade: p, (rapidly 
tacrcasing) 500,000. Cap. Z., most iinpt. and 


GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. 

populous t. In Switzld. Contains Swiss National 
Museum, cathedral, and many fine bldgs, and 
educatL instns. ; Industries and commerce pros- 
perous; p. 290,116. Zwlngli was pastor of the 
cathedral, and Lavater pastor of Petensklrche. 
Fuseli was a native of Zurich. 

Zuruma, t. on. W. slope of the Andes of Ecuador, 
industrl. ; p. 6,50a 

Zu^hen, fort. t. on R. Yssel, Gelderland, Holland, nr. 
Arnheim ; brisk tr. ; p. ao,s6a The principal build* 
litgs of Zutphen are the Great Church (1193), restored 
in 2857. and the Wlin Huis tower. The town has 
been several times besieged. It was in a skirmish 
on tlte field of Wamsficla near here that Sir Philip 
Sydney received the wound from which he after* 
wards died, in tdB 6 . 

Zuyder vr anitof the N. Sea, formerly a lake; 

enlarged by inundatns. in the 13th. centy. ; area 3,037 
sq. m. (max. length 85 m.. breadth 45 m.); mean 
depth ii| ft. The islands of Texcl, Viteland, Ter* 
schelling. Ameland, and Schlermonikoog, stret/dj in 
a chain across the entrance, and mark wliat was the*^ 
old coast'IIiiQ. Within the Zuyder Zee are the 
islands of V/leringen. Urk, Schokland, and Markon. 
From 2893 to a royal commission had under con- 
sideration a scheme for draining the Zee and re- 
claiming some 750 si;, m. at a cost of j^36,ooo,ooo, 
which was recommended for adoption, but has not 
been carried out. 

Zvenigorodko, t. in Kiev govt. Russ. ; flour mills, and 
distilleries, grain tr. ; p. 28,246. 

Zvomlk, /. on R. Dvina, Bosnia ; gd. local tr. ; p. 
10,814. 

Zwort Beiig, mtn. system, Cape Col., Brit. S. Afr. 

ZwarteWateTif/rtfam in Holland, on which is situated 
Zwolle: receives K. Vecht, and flows, as the 
Zwollsche Diep, into the Zuyder Zee. 

Zwartlond, agr. dtst. Cape Col., Brit. S. Afr., 
Malmesbury div. ; extendg. N. to the Beig R. 

Zwortsluls,/. nr. Zwolle. Ovenrssel. Holland; p. 4.81A 

Zwelbrilcken, t. nr. Speyer, Rhenish Bavaria, on R. 
Erbach; fonnly. cap. of the sometime sovereign 
countsliip of Z. ; Industrl. ; p. 13.080. 

Zwellendam* t. 204 m. E. of Cape Town, Brit. S. Afr. ; 
cap. Z. dist. Cape Colony ; p. 2,964. 

Zwickau, t. nr. Chemnitz, ^xony, on the Zwickhauscr 
Mulde; gt. coniinercl. centre (largest rlwy. stn. in 
Gerniaiiy), in colly, region ; chemical, mchy. porcelain, 
paper, gl^, and other msnuf. ; p. 62,500; also amir. t. 
same name, nr. Reichenberg, Boheiiua : p. 5.6x8. 

Zwittau, t. nr. Brbnii, Moravia; on the Bohemian 
frontier; p. (com.) 8,425. 

ZwoUe, e. nr. Zutphen, Holland, cap. Oveiyssel, on the 
ZwBTte Water; formerly a Hanseatic city; great 
cattle mart.; p. 33,230. At the monastery of 
Agnetenburg close by Thomas k Kempis lived and 
died. 

Zwyndrocht. vii. on R. Meuse, S. Holland, nr. Rot- 
terdam ; industrl. ; p. 3,146. 

Zwyndreebt, t. on R. Scheldt, E. Flanders Belgium, 
nr. Dendermonde ; gd. tr. ; p. 3.943. 

Zywicc, or Saybuacn, industrl. t. in Austrian Galicia, 
on R. Sola, nr. Biciitz ; p. 4i946. 
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Pears’ 

Dictionary of Events 

SETTING FORTH IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER THE LEADING EVENTS 
IN THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 

In the record of the years here set dovm, it has only been possible to mention in the briefest 
manner the principal events in the worlds history^ with the dates of their occurrence. The 
story is naturally fullest in relation to our own country^ but feiv of the mere ineportamt ‘ 
facts in the history of other countries have been passed over; and in this issue a special feature 
is made of a Chronicle of the IVar^ the record being brought up to the date of going to press. 


S2U Chaldean astronomical rthservations be^un. 
2200 Hia dynasty founded in L.hina. 

1278 Ass; irnan empire founded. 

1200 Period of Trojan war. 

1100 Chow dynasty founded in China, 
loss David kme of Israel. 

1012 Building of Solomon's temple. 

1000 Homer flourished. 

000 North-west Palace of Nitnroiid built ; fall of 
Assyrian empire. 

200 Chaldeans in Mesoixitaniia. 

707 Babylon independent un<lerNabonassai. 

711 Judah invaded by Sennacherib. 

OSB Byzantium founded by Mecfanaiis. 

OSS Fall of Nineveh ; Babylon under Nabopolassar. 
OSS Draco k^slates at Atliens. 

610 Battle ot Memddo : death of Josiah. 

605 Zoroaster in Persui. [captivity. 

SOO Jerusalem taken by Nebuchadnezrar ; second 
SOS Solon at Athens. 

000 I^thian g^mes started 
S70 Nebuchadnezzar takc.s Tyre, 

SOO Nebuchadnezzar conquered Hgji’pt. 

OSS Cyrus conquers Lydia. 

S88 Cyrus conquers Babylon. 

■586 Jews brffin to rebuild the Temple. 

620 Death of Cyrus ; succeeded by Cambyses. 

525 Cambyses conquers Egypt ; i^schylus h . . 

518 Pindar b, 

510 The Pisistratidae expelled from Athens. 

602 First treaty betifeen Rome and Canliage. 

5071 Conquest ot Thrace, Pmonu, and Macedonia 
5061 by Darius. 

407 Battle of Lake Regillus, 

405 Sophocles b. 

402 First Persian expedition against Greece. * 
400 Second Persian expedition against Greece; 

Miltiades victorious at Marathon. 

488 Xerxes becomes king of Persia. 

464 Persians recover Egypt : Herodotus b. 

481 Xerxes proceeds against Greece. L^erxes. 

480 Battle of TheniiopyUe: Athens taken by 
477 Athenian supremacy established. 

471 Thucydides b. j- 

465 Death of Xerxes. 

464 Revolt of the Helots. 

457 Return of the Jews under Ezra. 

451 First Roman Decemvirate. 

447 Battle of Coronea. 

444 Pericles obtains supreme power at Athens, 

481 Peloponnesian war began— lasted 37 years; 

death of Pericles ; Plato b. 

488 Revolt of Mytilcne [phane*> flourished. 

427 First Athenian exyiedition to Sicily; Aristo- 


IJC. 

412 Diogenes b. 

412 Constitution of the Four Hundred at Atliens. 

407 Foundation of Rhodes. 

404 Athens taken by Lysander. 

408 Democratic government restored at Athens. 
401 Retreat of so .000 Greeks. 

800 Death of Socrates. 

805 Demosthenes b. 

854 Anstotle b. 

870 Lacedaemonians expelled from Thebes. 

870 Spartans defeated by Chabnas olT Naxos. 

878 Athens and Sparta make peace. 

371 Spartans defeated by Hpaminondas at Leuctra. 
367 Aristotle proceeds to Athens to join Plato. 

364 Pnetorship instituted at Rome. 

862 Huaminondas slain at the battle of Mantinea 
850 Philip becomes king of Macedonia. 

858 Chios and Byzantinm besiege± Philip cap- 
tures Amphipolis. 

857 Sacred war begins— Fhocians take Dclpht 

855 Alexander tlie Great b. Temple of Ephesus 

destroyed by f>re. [independent. 

856 Rhodes, Byzantium, and Chios proclaimed 
358 First Philippic of Demosthenes delivered. 

846 Sacred war ends. 

843 Tinioleon conquers Syracuse. 

840 F'lrst bamnite war. 

838 Battle of Chieronea. Greece sulxlued, 

886 Murder of Philip— Alexander succeeds. 

836 Alexander destroys Thebes, and becomes chief 
of the Greek army. 

884 Battle of Granicus. 

888 Battle of Issiis. 

838 Conquest of Egypt and Tyre, and foundation 
of Alexandria. 

881 Battle of Arbela and subjugation of Persia 

880 Danub murdered. 

887 Alexander’s expedition to India. 

888 Death of Alexander; his empire divided. 

Second Samnite war. 

881 Romans surrender to the Samnites. 
aSM I'toleniy carries 100,000 lews into Egypt. 

815 Cassander restores Tliebes. 

818 Battle of Gaza, Appiaii way constructed. 

804 Rhodes taken by Demetrius. 

289 Athens taken by Demetrius. ' 

298 Third Samnite war. 

295 Battle ot Sentinum. 

257 Archimedes b. 

284 Alexandrian library founded. 

280 Pyrrhus invades Italy. 

270 GauLs in Greece : dnven out into Asia. 

274 Pyrrhus defeated at Beneventum. 

204 First Punic war begins. 
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9M R«nliis victorious at Ecnomus; Invasion of 
M7 TsTn dynasty founded in China. [Africa. 
9E1 Carthagmians defeated by Catulus; end of 
first Punic war. 

987 Spain conquered by the Carthaeinians. 

Sardinia and Corsica taken by the Romans. 

9X9 Hannibal besides Sa^untum; second Punic 
war begins. 

91M Hannibal marches from Spain into Italy. 

9» Hannibal crosses the Apennines; Eiattle of 
916 Battle of Canns. [L-akc Trasuuenus. 

a 9 Syracuse captured by Marcellus. 

X Defeat and death of the two Scipios; First 
Macedonian war. 

90« Siege of Utica. 

909 Hannibal suffers defeat at Zama. 

901 End of Second Punic war ; first Macedonian 
900 Second Macedonian war begins. [war. 

107 Flominius defeats Pliilip at Battle ot Cynos* 
184 Death of Plantus. [cephclae. 

179 Perseus king of Macedonia. 

X79 Third Macedonian war. 

100 Jerusalem taken by Antiochus Epiphaues. 

107 Maccabeub revolts. 

100 Terence’s first comedy acted at Rome ; Jews 
150 Death of Terence. [delivered from Syrians. 
180 Third Punic war begins. 

140 Rome wars agamst the Achxan League; 
Carthage destroy^ by Scipio ; Connth de- 
stroyea. [Gnicchus assas.sinated. 

188 l.aws of Tiberius Gracclius passed at Rome ; 
lOO Pompey and Cicero b. 

109 Marius gains victory over Teutones at Aquae 
Sextiae (Aix) ; 3oo,ooo killed. 

101 Manus defeats Ciinbri at Vercellae; zso,oi» 
slam, 6o,oao prisoners ; end of war. 

100 Julius Cssar b. 

OS Lucretius b 
SO First Mithridatic war. 

80 Death of Manus. 

09 ^lla, Roman dictator. 

78 Third Mithndatic war. 

70 Pompey and Crassus consuls ; Virgil b 
68 Pompey conc|uers Syria 
08 Jerusalem taken. [and Crassos 

00 F irst Triumvirate formed'— Pompey, Caesar, 
00 Livy b. 

80 Caesar Livadcs Britain. 

01 Subjugation of Gaul by Caesar completed. 

80 Pompey driven from Italy , C.ncsar dictator. 

80 Pompey murdered in Egy{>t. 

87 War in Egypt. 

80 African war. 

00 Caesar made dictator for life. 

88 Caesar murdered ; Antony seizes Rome. 

88 Death of Brutus and CasMus. 

81 Antony and Cleo]iatra meet at Tarsus. 

80 Herod becomes king of tlie Jews. 

81 Roman empire established. 

10 Imperial dignity recnnterrecl on Augustus. 

17-7 Herod rebuilds Temple at Jerusaloio. 

18 Drusus invades Geriiiaiiy. 

Birth of Christ. 

A.D. 

8-0 Tiberius invades Germany. 

18 Death of Augustus. 

88 The Crucifixion. 

87 CaliguU becomes emperor. 

81 Claudius«mperor on assassination of Caligula 
88 Claudius uivades Britain. 

87 London founded by Roman 
00 Caractacus taken prisoner to Rome. 

08 Nero emperor. 

S i Boadicea leads Britons against Romans. 

0 Jwusalem taken by Titus. 

70 Destruction of Pompeii gnu Herculaneum. 

00 Dacian war begins. 

SOO Trajan emperor 
117 Hadrian enweror. 

100 Hadrian in Britain. 

191 Hadrian's wall built. 

110 Antoninus Pius emperor. 


L Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus becoiM 
jomt emperors. 

Verus d. M. Aurelius sole emperor. 

Emperor Pertinax assassinated. 

Severus emperor. 

Severus invades Britain. 

Wall of Severus built [emperofSk 

Severus d. at York; Caiacalla and Geta 
Geta put to death. 

Alexander Severus emperor. 

Artaxerxes ruler of new Persian empire. 

Alex. Severus assassinated. 

Maximm emperor. 

Deciub emperor. 

Goths invade Roman empire 
Galliis emperor. 

Franks invade Gaul. 

Gallicr.us emperor. 

Franks again iiuailc GauL 

Scythians and Gotlis defeated by Romans. 

Claudius emperor. 

Aurelian emperor. 

Tacitus emperor. 

Diocletian emperor 
Constanlius in Britain. 

Diocletian lays siege to Alexandna. 

Martyrdom of St. Alban. 

Constantius and Galenus emperors, [claimed. 
Constantius dies at York; Constantine pro* 
Constantine sole emperor. 

Constantinople founded. 

Council of Nice ; Niceiie C reed settled. 
Constantine 11., Constantius II., and Constans 
Julian eiiipeior. [joint emperors. 

Julian killed [law against magicians. 

Valentinan and Valeus joint emperors ; Kofuan 
Death of Athanasius. 

Invasion of the Huns. 

Alanc king of the Goths. 

Honoriiis emperor of the West. 

Theodosius holds supreme sway. 

Death of Theodosius. 

Alanc overruns Italy. 

Rome sacked by A Uric. 

Roman legiotis leave Britain. 

VandaltOivade Africa. 

Attila mide king of tlic Huns. 

Vandals attack Carth<ige 

Invasion of Jutes under Hengist and Horsa. 

Aitila mvades GauL 

Vciiice founded. 

Death of Attila. 

Kingdom of Kent established by Hengist. 

First invasion ol Britain by Saxons. 

Clovis king of the Franks. 

Theodoric conquers Italy, and becomes king. 
West Saxons land in Britain. 

Justinian emperor 
Belisarius c.tpturcs Rome* 

Belisarius captures Ravenna. 

Totila takes Rome. 

Narsps takes Rome. 

First English Abbey founded at Bangor. 
Ju<rtmiiUi and Belisarius die ; Ethclhert king oi 
Kent; Christianity preached amongst the 
Mahomet proclaims Islamism. { Picts^ 

Ethelfritli lounds kingdom of Northumbria. 
Augustine in Hnglana. 

Canterbury niadu scat of archbishopric. 

See of l^ondon established. 

Jerusalem taken hw Caliph Omar. 

Thcodorus first " Sovereign Pontiff" of Rome. 

I Saracens destroy Carthage. 

Saracens invade Spain. 

Charles Martel ruler of France. 

Saracens invade France. 

Saracens conquer Sardinia 
Death of the Venerable Bede. 

Charles Martel dies. 

Bagdad founded. 

Charlemagne and Cftrloman kings of tha 
Cliarlemagie reigns alone. [Franks. 
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TU H.iroun al Raschid l>ecoines Caliph of Bagdad. 
T87 Danes invade Hngland. 

S14 Death of Charlemagne. 

897 Egbert overlord of England’s kingdoms. 

8 W Alfred the Great born. 

857 Death of Ethclwulf ; Ethelbald succeeds. 

860 Death of Ethelbald ; Ethelbert succeeds. 

886 Death of Ethelbert ; Ethelred succeeds. 

871 Alfred king of Wessex on death of Ethelred. 
878 Alfred defeats Danes at Ethaiidune. 

808 Rome taken by Amolph of Germany. 

808 Theodora’s supremacy in Rome. 

818 Saracens defeated in Spain, 70,000 slain. 

860 Edmund king of Wessex. 

868 Dunstan rises tn power. 

066 Edred Icing of Wessex. 

8B8 Edgar king of Mcrcia. 

888 Dunstan archbp. of Canterbury. 

075 Edward the Martyr king of England. 

878 Edward assassinated ; Ethelred the Unready 

887 Hugh Capet king of France. [succeeds 

888 Death of Dunstan. 

1018 Sweyn of Denmark subdues England. 

1018 Edmund Ironside king of England. 

1017 Canute king of England. 

1085 Death ot Canute ; Harold “Haicfoot ” succeeds. 
1060 Death of Harold ; Ilardicannte succeeds. 

1069 Edward the Confessor king of England. 

1057 Malcolm III. king of Scotland. [Confessor. 
1085 Westminster Akucy founded by Edward the 
1088 ^ Harold II. king of England ; Oct. 14 . Battle of 
Hastings, Harold slain ; w illiani tlie Conqueror 
assumes the kingsliijt. 

1088 Completion ot Domesday Ihxik. 

1087 William II. (Rufus) king of England. 

108i Scotch invasion under Malcolm HI. 

1008 Anselm arclibp. Canterbury; Malcolm killed 

1088 First Crusade. [at the siege of Alnwick. 

1007 Westminster Hall built. 

1088 Edgar king of Scotland. [instituted. 

1088 Capture of Jerusalem ; Knights of St. Jolm 
1100 William II. killed in New Forest; Henry I. 
succeeded. 

1110 Order of Knights Templars established. 

1185 Stephen king of HnglaiKl. 

1188 Battle of the Standard at NortlBllcrtnn. David, 

king of Scotland defeated. [^Vlnchester. 

1161 Stephen taken prisoner ; Matilda crowned at 
1165 Matilda, defeated, retires to France. 

1148 Henry IT. king of England. 

1160 Second Crusade. [Adrian IV. 

1156 Nicholas Breakspcarc, an Eiiglisliman, Pope as 

1189 k Uecket, arclibp. Canterbury. 

1170 Henry and k Becket reconciled ; Dec. 26 
Assassination of k Becket 

1178 Saladin sultan of Egypt ; k Becket canonised. 
1177 Saladin defeated by Renaiid dc Chatillon. 
1180 Carthusian iiionastenes established in England. 
1106 Guy of Liisigivin made king of Jerusalem. 
1187 SaUdm t.ikcs Jpriis.item ; Third Crusade. 

1189 Siege nf Acre ; Richard I. king of England. 

1100 Kicliprd embarks for the Crusade. 

1101 Crusaders capture Acre. [Austria. 

1198 Richard held captive by I.copold duke of 
1 108 Death of Saladin. 

1198 Ricliard defeats French at Gisors. 

1190 John kii^ of England. 

1808 V ourtli Crusade ; France and England at war. 
1803 Crusaders conquer Constantinople ; Prince 

Arthur murdered by John. 

1906 Mogul empire founded 

1809 Franciscan order established. . 

1915 Magna Charta signed iiy John.' 

1916 Henry HI. king; first rarlument in England. 
1817 Fifth Crusade. 

1810 Crusaders capture Dainictta. 

1987 Thomas Aquinas k. 

1880 Sixth Crusade. 

1890 Jerusalem ceded to Christians. 

1880 Henry III. marries Elenor of Provence. 

1868 Seventh Cr isade. 


Jews driven out of France. 

Battle of Lewes, Barons victorious. 


A.D 

1908 First British Commons meet; battle of Eve- 
sham, De Montfort killed. 

1868 Roger Bacon presents liis 0 /us Majus to Pope 
dement IV. 

1878 Edward I. king of England. 

1389 “Sicilian V'espers" massacre; Edward 1. 
conquers Wales. 

1800 Jews expelled from England. 

1883 First regular English Parliament. 

1808 Edward I. subdues Scotland. 

1997 Battle of Stirling, Wallace victorious. 

1898 Bfittie of Falkirk, Edward I. defeats Wallace. 

1808 Edward I. captures Stirling. 

1805 Wallace executed in Smithiield. 

1800 Robert Bruce king of Scotland. 

1807 Edward 11. kiiv of England. 

1818 Boccaccio b. ; Edward Bruce besieges Stirling. 
1816 Battle of Bannockburn. 

1818 Edw. Bruce defeated and killed at Dundalk. 
1886 Wychffb. 

1880 Edward I H . king o f England. 

1880 David II. (Bruce) king of Scotland. 

1888 Scotland invaded iiy Edward 111. 

1888 Edward HI. defeats Scots at Halidon Hill. 

1889 France invaded by Edward III. [Sluys. 

1840 Edward obtains victory over French fleet at 
1840 Battle of Crecy, Edward 111. defeated French. 

1867 Calais captured by the English. 

1868 Black Death plague makes its appearance. 
1868 Statute of labourers passed 111 England. 

1880 Order of the Garter instituted. 

1858 Rienzi made Senator of Rome 
1856 Rienzi killed. 

1888 Battle of Poictiers, English defeat l-'rench. 

1859 Tamerlane in Persia. 

1870 Edward I.. Black Prince, d. 

1877 R ichard 1 1 . king of England. 

1878 Halley’s comet first noted. 

1880 Thoimis k Kenqus l>. 

1881 Poll tax established In England ; peasant rising 

under Wat Tyler. 

1886 Death of Wychtr. 

1806 Scots invade England, and Richard II. re- 

taliates by taking Edinburgh. 

1880 Duke of Gloucester made Regent. 

1887 Barons seize Tower of I.a>ndon. 

1388 Another invasion of England by Scots ; battle 
of Otterburn, Scots victorious. 

1897 Duke of Gloucester murdered. [England. 

1809 Richard II. deposed, Henry IV. lung of 
1600 Revolt in Wales headed by Owen Glendower. 
1609 Scots defeat at Honuldon Hill, Sept. 14 . 

1408 Baltic of Shrewsbury, the Percys defeated. 
1606 Janies I., king of Scotland, seized and im- 
prisoned in Tower of London. 

1618 Henry V. king of England. 

1414 Council of Constance. 

1615 Capture of Harfleiir ; battle of Agincourt 
1417 Henry V. takes Caen. 

1680 Henry V. regent of France. 

1688 Henry VI. king of France. 

1486 James 1. of Scotland liberated and crowned. 
1698 English lay siege to Orleans. 

1429 Joan of Arc enters Orleans. 

1630 Joan of Arc made pnsoncr. 

1481 Joan of Arc burnt at the stake. 

1487 James I. of Scotland murdered. 

1440 Printing invented ; Eton College established. 
1450 Jack Cade’s insiirrectinn. 

1658 S avonarola b. ; Leonardo da V^nci b. 

1484 Duke of York proclaimed Protector. 

1455 Battle of St. Albans (May 33 ) bcg'uiuing the 
Wars of the Roses. 

1660 Battle of Northampton, Henry VI. taken 

f risoner; Battle of Wakefield. Yorkists defeated, 
hike of York killed. 

16S1 Second Irattle of St. Albans, Yorkists defeated ; 
Edward IV, king of England; battle of Towton 
Field, Yorkists victorious. 

1686 Battle nf Hexham, Lancastrians defeated. 
1660 Henry VI. confined in the Tower and deposedt 
Edward IV. king of England. 

1687 Erasmus b. 
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1W9 Mairiaire of Ferdinand of Aragfon and Isabella 
of Castile ; MachiaTelli b. 

1470 Edward IV, escapes to Bur^ndy. 

1471 Edward IV. returns' from uur|rundy, and tbe 
battles of Barnet and Tewkesbury are foiigiit, result- 
ing in the victory of the Yorkists, and the deaths of 
Henry VI. and Warwick. 

1470 Edwd. IV. invades France : Michael Angelo b. 

1 470 Caxton begins printing at Westniuister. 

14^ Titian b, 

14n Inquisition cstiblishcd in Spain. 

1403 Edward IV. d. and was succeeded by his son 
Edward V.. who only reigned two months and 
13 days, having been confined in the Tower and 
murdered, Richard III. succeeding ; Raphael b. 

1400 Aug. 22 , Battle of Bosworth riehl, Richard III. 
smiii ; Henry VI 1. king of England. 

1408 Lambert Simnel Rebellion. 

1493 Ferdinand 1 1, captures Granada and drives the 
Moors from Spain ; Cohimbus sails on his first expedi* 
tlon. Aug. 23 ; Henry Vll. invades France; Perkin 

. Warbeck in Ireland. 

1494 Columbus discovers Jamaica. 

1490 Perkin Warbcck rebellion in F.ngbtnd. 

1497 The Cabots discover Newfoiindlind; Vnsco di 

Gama doubles the Cape of Goud Hope. 

1498 Savonarola put to death; third voyage of 
Columbus, touches the mamlaiul of the Aniencan 
contuient ; Vasco di Gama discovers sea route to India. 

1499 Peririn Warl>eck executed. 

1000 Discovciry of Brazil, 

1009 Fourth voyage of Columbus. 

IOO6 Death of C'ulumhus: foundation stone of St. 
Peter’s. Kome. bid. 

1008 Henry 1 1 1 king of Engbnd, April 22 . 

1810 Spaniards uke C'liba ; Luther goes to Rome. 

1818 Battle of Flodden ; .Scots defeated. 

1014 Wolsey archbishop of York, [and chancellor. 

1810 French invade Italy; Wolsey iiiado cardinal 

1019 Cortex conquers Mexico, 

1891 1 .utiior cxcoiinnunicated ; Henry VIII. opposes 
Lutheran ideas, Magellan discovers the Fhihp- 
plno3. 

1596 Tyndale’s New Testament published. 

1097 The Imperialists capture Rome and make a 

pnsoiKT of the Pope. 

1098 Conquest of Peru. 

1029 Fall ot Wolsey. 

1080 Confession of A iigshurg: Death of Wolsey. 

1084 Act of Supremacy passed and the Papal power 
in England abolished 

1880 Maid of Kent executed ; Bnrbaross.i raptures 
Tunis; Loyola founds Jesuits; Charles V. cainurcs 
Tutus from Baibaross.i 

1086 Death of Catherine of Arragnn ; Anne Dolcyn 
executed May 19 ; Henry marries J.ine .Seymour 
May 26 ; Wales united to England; dissolution of 
smaller monasteries 

1087 Death of Jane .Soymnur ; Ftiia in eruptiun 

1588 Parish registers established in England : Pope 

Paul HI. excommunicates Henry Vlll. ; " Great" 
Bible publisheil. 

IBW Revolt of Ghent ; general dissolution of 
monasteries in England. 

1840 Henry VIII marries Anne of CIcs'es Jan. 6 ; 
Heiiiy marries Catherine Howard July aS. 

1648 Catherine Howard executed . t ounen of Trent; 
Mary Queen of Scots b. Doc. 14; Copernicus d. ; 
Henry VIII. marries Cathciine Parr. 

1044 Henry VIII. invades Fr.uicr. 

1840 Diet of Worms ; needles first made in England. 

1047 Earl of Surrey executed ; Edward VI. king of 
Eng. Tan, 28 ; Somerset made Protector. 

1040 Act of Untfornnty, 

1001 Another Council of Trent. 

1609 Somerset executed ; Cliarles V. besieges Metz. 

1008 Mary Tudor ^queen of England, July 6 ; Lady 
Jane Grey proclaimed, July 10 . 

1084 liTyatt's insurrection ; Ijidy Jane Grey exe- 
cuted ; Mary marries Philip of Spam. 

1008 Diet of Augsburg. 

1000 Cranmer burnt at st.'ike ; Cardinal Pole archbp, 
Canterbury ; Ridley and Latimer burnt. 


1007 Battle of St. Quentin, Aug. 10 . French defeated 
by Englisli and Spanish forces. 

1050 Calais taken by French ; Mary Queen of Scots 
marries the Dauphin ; Death of Charles V., Nov. 17 ; 
Elizabctli queen of England. 

1559 John Knox returns to Scotland from France. 
1060 Keformaiion established in Scotland. 

1581 MarvQ ueen of Scots returns to Scotland. 

1009 Engl lish occupy Havre. 

1068 Council of Trent renewed ; Church of 
England’s 39 articles settled ; Due dc Guise 
assassinated. 

1004 Stiakispearc b. ; Calvin d. 

1005 Mary Queen of Scots marries D.arnley. 

1060 Pius V. Pope ; murder of Rizzio : revolt of the 

Netherlands. 

1007 Murder of Damlcy (Feb, xo); Mary Queen of 
Scots m.’irricb Bothwcll (May is); Miiry forced to 
resign in favour r>f her son James Vl. ; Mary 
imprisoned. Murray made Regent. 

1068 Revolt of Moors in Spain ; Mary Queen ot Scots 
escapes to England ; de.ith ol Don Carlos. 
1508 Battle of Jarna;', Huguenots defeated, and 
Condd kuled. 

1570 Regent Murray assarsinaied. 

1071 Holy League against Turks. 

1578 Duke of Norfolk executed ; inass. 3 crc of St. 

Barlliolonicw, Aug. 24 ; death of John Knox. 
1078 Siege of La Rochelle. 

1877 Drake’s first voyage round the world. 

1560 Spam annexes Purtug.'il. 

1081 Regent Morton executed. 

1584 Vinnnia discovered and colonised. 

1585 Drake sets out for West Indies. 

1588 Babyngtoii’s plot against Elizabeth; battle of 
Zutphen. Spaiiiaicis defeated by English and Dutch : 
Sir Philip Sidney rccenes death wound; tnal of 
Mary Queen of Scots. 

1087 Maiy beheaded, Feb. S ; Drake’s cx|)editiun 

(ig;iiust Cadiz ; Davis’s Straits discovered. 
1588 SisHiiish Anuada leaves Lisbon June i ; defeat 
of SiMiiish Armada ; Guise a.ssassinated. 
1580 Diatli of Catherine de Medici; Henry IV. of 
Navarre king of France. 

1500 B.ittle of I vry. League defeated by Henry IV. ; 

Henry IV. J.iys siege !c> Pans. 

1591 Maurii e captures Zutphen and Deventer. 

1003 Henry IV. captuies Dreux. 

1094 Henry IV. crowned at Chartres; Tyrone 
rebellion. 

1596 Spaniards mke Calais; France and England 
join forces ugauist hfiain ; Eiignsh and Dutch capture 
Calais. 

1088 Edict of Nantes, granting toleration to Pro- 

testants in E rance, 

1590 Oliver Cromwell bom. 

1600 Cowrie Conspiracy tn dethrone James VT. of 
.Scotland ; English E?st India Lo. fonned. 
1608 Death of Queen Elizabeth, James VI. of 
Scotland succeeds as James I. ; EngUuid and 
Scotland thus united. 

1604 Hamilton (unit Conference between Church 

prelates and Puritans. 

1605 Gunpowder plot ; Dou Quixote published. 
104^ Dutch destroy Spanish fleet at Gibraltar. 

1009 Catholic l.eaguc foiiiied. 

1010 Henry IV, assassinated l>y Ravaill.'ic ; Louis 

XIII. king of France. 

1611 Gustav us Ado1|)lms king of Sweden; Ulster 
plantation; liaroiiets lust rie.ite(l. 

1018 Romanoff dynasty founded in Russia. 

1010 Arnliella Stuart dies in the Tower ; LotiisXllT. 

marries Anne of Austna. 

1010 Dentil of Shakcsiicare. 

1018 Raleigh executed ; Thirty Years’ War begins. 
1080 Treaty of Ulm, liy which the Elector Frederick 
lost Bohemia ; Spinol.i invades ]*dldtiiiatc; "Pilgrim 
Fathers" land 111 New England in May^laroer, 
Dec. ixth. 

1083 Spanish marriage treaty broken. 

1094 Monopolies declared illegal in England ; 
Barbadocs colonised by English ; v'lrgliiia becomes a 
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parlia 

leio 


i Charles I. kin^ of Eneland ; Charles marries 

Henrietta of France; English attack on Cadiz; 
tflianient dissolved by Charles 1. 

Buckineham impeached; Cliarics I. dissolves 
his second uarhamcnt. 

1897 Siegre of Rochelle. 

1698 Crotiiwell enters parliament for Huntingdon; 
Petition of Right : Bnckinghaiit assassinated ; Riche* 
lieu takes Kocliclle. 

1699 Charles I. dissolves his third p.'irliainent. 

1690 Italy invaded by Richelieu. Curmany invaded 

by Gustav us Adolphus; death ofSpinola. 

1681 France and Sweden in alliance against Ger- 
many ; Magdeburg taken by Tilly ; battle of Lelpsic, 
Custavus defeats Tilly. 

1699 Death of Tilly ; Gustavus seizes Munich 
and Nuremberg; battle of I.utren, Gustavus is 
slain but yictonous; Christina becomes queen of 
Sweden. 

1684 France annexes I.orraine ; assassination of 
Wallenstein ; Cliarles i. demands ship-money ; Host 
Anglian fens reclaimed. 

1690 Rebellion in Scotbnd. 

1640 Charles I. dissolves Short Parliament : Long 

Parliament meets. 

1641 Trial and execution of Strafford : Star Chamber 
abolished; rebellion in Ireland ; the Grand Remon- 
strance ; coffee first used in England. 

1649 Cliarles 1. orders the arrest of the Five Mem- 

^ bers ; Charles sets up his standard at Nottingham ; 
Cinq*Murs executed ; death of Richelieu ; Charles I. 
occupies Oxford ; New Zealand and Tasmania dis- 
covered; battle of Worcester, Sept. 93, Rupert 
victorious ; battle of EdgehiU. Oct. 23. 

1649 Louis XIV. king of France ; Anne of Austria 
Regent ; Mazarin first Minister ; death of 
Hampden; Charles 1. besieges Gloucester; 
Rupert captures liristol ; battle of Newbury, 
Fa^Und killed. 

1644 Laud tried and condemned ; liattle of Marston 
Moor. July 3, Rupert defeated; second battle of 
Newbury. 

1645 Laud bdteaded; battle of Naseby, Royalists 

defeated ; Rupert surrenders Bristol. 

1646 Charles I. surrenders to Scots: Oxford sur- 

rendered to Koundhixids. 

1647 Charles ]. sui rendered to Parliament, taken 

prisoner at Holmby House, June 4- 

1648 Battle of Preston. Cromwell victor; Fairfax 
occupies Colchester; end of Thirty Vears' War 
“ Kuiim ” Parliament elected. 

1649 Execution of diaries I Jan. 30 ; Common- 
wealth declared. May 19; Cromwell c-iptures Drof;- 
heda and Wexford. 

1950 Montrose's rebellion ; execution of Montrose 

Cromwell defe-itS'Lcsley at DuiiUtr. 

1661 Charles II. invades England, battle ot Worco 
ter. Charles defeated, flies to France ; Navigation 
Act yiassed. 

1659 England at war with Dutch ; Dunkirk captured 
by S|Mnis1i ; Blake's victo^ over Dutch. 

Blake defeats Van Tromp ; Cromwell dismisses 

"Riiinp*' Farlumciit; Cromwell made Lord Pro- 
tector. 

1654 England and Holland at peace ; Scotland in- 
corporated with En^iid; Christina of bweden 
abdicates. 

1656 Cromwell dissolves Parliament; Jamaica cap- 
tured by British. 

1656 Warsaw surrendered to Poles, afterwards re- 
taken by Charles and the Great Elector; Blake 
takes Spanish treasure fleet off Cadiz. 

1667 Cromwell dechnes the English 'Aiwn. 

1668 Turciine takes Dunkirk; death of Cromwell; 

Richard Cromwell named Protector. 

Richard Cromwell resigns. 

General Monk occupies London; Charles II. 
proclaimed May 8. 

1661 Bodies of Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw 

exhumed and hung 111 chains at Tyburn. 

1689 Act of Unifornuty passed ; Cliarles II. marries 
Catharine of Braganza ; Nonconformist cleigy 
deprived of their hvings. 


A.D. 

1664 England and Holland at war; Coaventide 
Act passed ; New Amsterdam (New York) captured 
by British 

1665 Gre^it plague in: London ; London Gaoetfi first 

issued : Five Mile Act passed. 

1666 France declares war against England ; Dutch 
fleet defeated off Noith Foreland, July 35; Great 
Fire of London. 

1667 De Ruyter's fleet in the Thames ; war with 
Holland ended; “Cabal" ministry; Clarendon 
impeached ; “ Paradise Lost " issued. 

1668 Triple Alliance (England, Holland, and 
Sweden) against Fnuice; Bimibay ceded to East 
India Co. 

1670 Second Conventicle Act; Hudson's Bay Co. 

fonned. 

1879 France and England form treaty ; Declaration 
of Indulgence to Nonconformists; England and 
France join forces against the Dutch. 

1678 Withdrawal of Declaration of Indulgence. 

1674 England and Holland at peace ; Sobieski king 

of Poland. 

1677 Prince of Orange defeated at Cassal by 

Frencli ; Princess Mary of England mamus William 
of Orange. I Act passed. 

1678 English and Dutch alliance : Habeas Corpus 

1679 Monmoutii obtains victory over Covenanters 

at Bothwell Bridge. 

1680 Suflord executed. 

1681 William Penn receives grant of Pennsylvania. 

1689 Algiers bombarded by French; Peter the 

Great and Ivan V. joint-Czars of Rusbul 

1688 Rye House plot. 

1685 Death of Charles tl., James IT. succeeds, 
Feb. 6 ; Monmouth insurrection ; Argyll executed, 
June 30: battle of Sedgeinoor; Monmouth defeated 
and captured July 6; Monmouth executed July 15; 
Judge Jeffrevs opens the “ Bloody Assise," Aug. ; 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

1696 Test Act suspended. 

1687 Declaration of Indulgence. 

1668 Fresh Declaration of Indulgence by James ; 
trial of seven bishops; William ol Orange lands at 
Torbay, Nov. 5; Janies II. abdicates and flies to 
France, Dec. xi ; Smyrna destroyed by earthquake. 

1689 Willumi and Mary proclaimed k. and q. of 
England, Feb. 13; James II. lands in Ireland; 
March ; James besieges Londonderry, April ao, 
relieved, July 30; Toleration Act passed; battle of 
Killiecrankie; July 37 : Hill of Rights passed. 

1990 English ana Dutch fleets defeated by French 
off Beachy Head; battle of the Boyne, July x; 
Wilhani defeated James; William lays siege to 
Limcnck. 

1691 Nonjiiring bishops dennved of their sees; 

l.iiiifTick capitulates Oct 3. 

1699 Massacre of Glencoe, Feb. 13 ; battle of La 

Hogue, May 19 ; battle ol Sfeuikirk, Aug. 3. 

1994 Bank of England incorporated. 

1695 William HI. captures Namur. 

1996 Plot to kill Wilham 111. ; deatli of Sobieski. 

1697 Charles XII. king of Sweden; Peace of 

KySM'ick ; Peter the Great in England. 

1701 Freitenck III. king of Prussia; Marlborough 
goes to Holland as coinmandcr-in-chief ; war of the 
Spanish Succession begins. 

1709 Hanoverian Act of Settlement passed ; death of 
William 111., Mar. 8; Anne, queen of Great Britain; 
E:ngland declares war against France and Spain ; 

Marlborough t.ikes Lodge, Oct. 33. 

1708 Battle of Pultusk, Sweems defeat the Poles; 

Marlborough takes Bonn. 

1704 Admiral Ro^e captures Gibraltar; battle of 

Blenheim, Aug. 13. 

1705 Battle of Cassano: British invest and capture 

Barcelona; Charles Xll. invades Sile.si.1. 

1706 Battle of Ramlllie!i, May 12 ; French defeated 
by Marti lorotigh ; EZiiglish enter Madrid, June 24; 
battle of Turin, Prince Eugene defeats French; 
English enter Milan. 

1707 Scotch Parliament passes Act of Union; 
Charles XII. invades Russia ; First ParUament of 
Great Britain Oct. 83. 
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1T06 Pretender James in Scotland ; battle of Ouden- 
arde, Marlborouffh victorious. 

1709 Marlborouffh and Eugene take Toumay; 
battle of Malplaquet, Marlborou|;h victorious ; Allies 
take Mons. 

1710 Allies take Douay ; battle of Saraf^ossa, Auf . 

ao : French defeated by Austrians. 

1718 Frederick William 1. kliifr of Prussia; peace 
of Utrecht. Mar. 31. 

1714 Death of Qncen Anne; Geoi^^e I. king of 

England, Au^ 1. 

1715 Fresh war between Prussia and Sweden ; Riot 
Act passed: Louis XV. kingf of France; Jacobite 
rebellion ; Walpole premier ; battle of Sheriffniuir. 
Nov. 13; battle of Preston, Nov. la, 13, rebels 
defeated. 

1716 Lords Derwentwater and Kenmure executed. 

1717 Triple Alliance, F.n{rland. France, Holland; 

Lugene defeats Turks at Belgrade, Aug x6. 

1718 Spaniards invade Sicily ; Quadruple Alliance. 
Gt. Brila.n, France, Holland, and the Emperor; 

, England declares war ag^amst Spam. 

1718 France at war with Spam ; English capture Vigo, 
Oct. 21. 

1790 Spam Joins Quadruple Allianci* 

1797 Gibraltar besieged by Spaiuards; Peter II. 
Gear of Russia ; George I. dies, George II. succeeds 
July so. 

1790 Peace between Britain. Fmnce. and Spain. 

1733 Fred. Aug. II. of Poland died ; France and 
Spain support Stanislas as hi.s successor ; Russia and 
the Emperor declare for Fred. Aug. Elector of 
Saxony and elect him ; war results Ixetween France 
and the Emperor. 

1784 Siege of Dantrig, French take Troves. 

1785 Don Carlos king of Two Sicilies, 

1788 Lorraine ceded to France. 

1 789 Nadir Sliah defeats atid captures Great Mogul ; 
Turks besiege Belgraile ; peace declared between 
Turkey and the Emperor ; England goes to war with 

1740 Frederick the Great king of Pru.ssia. fSpain. 

1741 Battle of Mollwitz, Fredesick defeats Austrians ; 
Mana Theresa crowned queen of Hungary, June 35 ; 
Sweden declares war against Russia ; Frederick 
takes Breslau ; Ivan VI. depised, Ehzabetli 
Petrowna made empress ; Behring s voyage. 

1749 Elector of Bavaria elected emperor as Charles 
Vll. ; Austrians take Munich ; France declares 
war against Maria Theresa, Holland, and Great 
Britain. 

1748 Austrians take Munich; Uattle of Dettingen, 
French defeated by George II. 

1744 Cliarles Edward nvikcs attempt to enter Eng- 
land, but is frustrated ; Louis XV, declares war 
against Great Britain ; French capture Munich, Oct. 
Ill ; Frederick captures Prague, Sept. 16 

1745 Battle of Fontenay (Ciirnberland defeated) ; 
British capture Cape Breton ; Charles Edward lands 
in Scotland, July 23; turtle of Preston Pans, rebels 
victorious. Sept. 31 ; Pretender takes Carlisle, Nov. 

retreats to Scotland, Dec. au 

1746 Battle of Falkirk, Jan. 17 (rebels victorious); 
battle of CuUoden, April z6 (rebels defeated and 
rebellion crushed by Cumberland); Marshal Saxe 
takes Antwerp ; Lords Kilmarnock and Balmerino 
executed ; French capture Madras. 

1747 French fleet defeated by Anson off Cape Finis- 
terre. May 14; French invade Brabant ; execution of 
Lasrd Lovatf Nadir Shah inurdered; Pretender 
escapes to France ; Hawke defeats French fleet off 
Belle Isle. Oct. 14. 

1748 French capture Maestricht ; peace conclnded 

at Alx-la-ChapeUei: Alglians mvadu India. 

1748 Hnglirii regain Madras. 

1751 Clive captures Arcot, Aug. 31. 

1759 Great Britain adopts New Style Calendar. 

1755 British expedition against French in Canada 
fails ; Lisbon earthquake ; eruption of Etna. 

1758 Great Biitain declares war against France: 
French defeat Admiral Byiig off Minorca, May ao ; 
Calcutta taken by Suraja Dowla, June zS; '‘Black 
Hole " atrocity ; Seven Years’ War begins ; Frederick 
defeats Austnans at LOwosiu, Oct. z. 


Al>. 

1757 Britisn recapture Calcutta, Jan. 3; Admiral 
Byng shot. Mar. 14; Qive victorious at Plaaey, June 
33 ; French take Mindeii, Aug. 3. 

1758 Russians invade Prussia ; French take 
Arcot, Oct. 4 ; Prussians defeated at Hochkirchen, 
Oct. 14. 

1758 British capture Surat, Mar. 2; battle of 
Minden (Aug. j) French defeated ; Charles III. 
king of Spam; Uoscawen defeats French fleet 
at l..agos, Aug. 18 ; liattle of Quebec ; death of 
Wolfe after coiiipirte victory over Montcalm, who 
was also killed; Hawke's victory over French in 
Quiberon Bay. 

1700 British re-capture Arcot; Canada conquest 
completed ; Russians enter Berlin ; death of , George 
II., George TIL succeeds. Oct. 25. 

1789 Great Bntain declares war against Spain, Jan. a; 
British take Martinique ; Prussia makes peace with 
Russia. M.iy 5 ; Czar Peter HI. deposed and suc- 
ceeded by Cariierine XI. ; British capture Havana. 

1788 (treat Britai.i, France, Spam and Portugal sign 
a Treaty of Peace at Paris, Feb. zo, ending the Seven 
Years’ war ; John Wilkes arrested. 

1786 Second Pitt Administration, Aug. 3 

1787 Corsica surrendered to France by Genoa. 

1788 Wilkes elected M.P. for Middlesex. 

1768 The first letter of "Junius" appears. Jan. 

1770 Lord North Prime Minister; Captuui Cook 

discovers New South Wales. 

1779 Treaty for partition of Poland between Russia, 
Austria, .and Prussia; Warren Hustings appointerl 
Governor of Bengal; Cook’s second voyage round 
the world. 

1778 Strong opposition to the Tea Tax in Boston. 

1774 Boston Ilarbour closed until restitution made 
for tea destroyed ; Warren Hastings nude first 
Governor-General of India. 

1775 Battle of l<evm;rtDii April 19, Gage victorious, 
Washington assumes LOinin.aud or American army; 
battle of Bunker’s Hill, Juno 19, and of Long Island, 
August 37, Aiiieriraiis dereatea in both engagements ; 
Washington lays siege to Boston. 

1778 Bntish troo]>s retire Iroiii Boston, March 17; 
Declaration of American Independence, July 4 , 
Bntibh troops m New York, Sept. 15; battle of 
Trenton, Dec, a6, 

1777 Battle of Brandy Wine, Sept 11 ; Washington 
defeated by General Howe, who a few days later 
takes Philadeljihia ; Battle of Germantown, Oct. 4, 
Burgovno victorious; battle of Saratoga, Oct. 7, 
Burgoync forced to surrender. 

1778 Fram p recognises American Republic, Jan z6 ; 
Death of Earl of Chatham, May az ; Mego of Gib- 
raltar; 1* ranee declares war against Craat Britam, 
July TO ; British rajiture Sav.uinah, Dt>c 3$. 

177« Capt. Cook tilled at Owhyliee, Feb 14 ; Spain 
declares war against England, June 16. 

1780 Rodney's victory over the Spanish fleet off 
Cape St. Vincent, Jnn. 16; Cliarlestoii captured by 
the British, who took G,oou pnsoners ; Gordon riots in 
London, 

1761 Simiiiards lay siege to Gibraltar from Apnl to 
November without success: Florida tonquered by 
Spaniards; Lord Cornwallis pccupies Yorktown, 
JStig. I ; Washington captures Yorktown, Oct. 19. 

1789 Rodney clcleats French fleet off Dominica, 
April ZS : loss of the Royal George, .\iig. 29 ; British 
troops retire from (.harteston ; Amoncan Independ- 
ence acknowledged by Britain. Nov 30 

1788 Fox and North’s Coalition Ministry; peace 
established between Fngland and U.S , Sept. 3; at 
Pans and on the kanic date Great Bntain, France, 
and Spam agree upon tenns of peace; Coalition 
Ministty defeated and Pitt appointed Prime Minister. 

1786 Warren Hastings imped(.lied ; Lord Cornwallis 
Governor-General of India 

1788 Death of Prince Charles Edward ; Tintus first 
published, Jan. z ; trial of Warren Hastuigi opens 

1788 Mutiny of the " Bounty," April aR ; Washing- 
ton electeef first President of U.S, ; French 
Revolution began; Bastille in Paris destroyed, 
July 14. 
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1791 Death of John Weslev, Marchs; death of 
Mirabeau. April 2 ; Louis XVI. escapes from Paris, 
June so, but discovered and brought liack the 
following day ; New French Constitution adopted by 
National Assembly. 

1799 Gustavus 111 . assassinated, March 16; davery 
abolished in St. Domingo. April 4; attack on the 
Tuileries. Aug. 10 : French royal family imprisoned 
in tlie Temple; National Convention, Sept. 21; 
Royalty abolislied in France and rroLlaination of die 


RepubUc. 

179 a LouLs XVI. executed, Jan. 21 ; insurrection in 
La Vendee; Reign of Terror begins; Charlotte 
Corday assassinates Marat, July 13 : she is executed 
four days later ; death of Lord Mansfield ; Lord 
Hood captures Toulon, Aug. 28 ; Mane Antoinette 
executed, Oct. 15. 

179 ff Polish insuirection under Kosciusko; Danton 
executed. April 6; Lord Howe's victory over French 
off Urest ; defeat of Robespierre and cud of Kcign of 
Terror, July 27. 

1795 Warren Hastings acquitted. April 23; insur- 
rection in Paris; Directory established, Aug. 22; 
Bntish take possession of Cape of Good Hope; 
France annexes Belgium. Oct. i. 

1796 Hattie of Lodi, Napoleon victorious ; Na^iolecni 
Cillers Milan, May 15. Bologna, June 18; Spain 
declares war against England; battle of Areola, 
Napoleon victorious. 

1797 Hattie of Rivoli. Napobon again victorious. 

t an. 14; Mantua surrenders to Napoleon, Feb. i; 
IcbeUion in Ireland ; Sfianisli fleet defeated bv 

i crvis off Cape St. Vincent, Fell. 14; iiiiitiiiy at tlio 
lore ; Napoleon enters Venice, May z6; vaccination 
introduce J by jenner. 

1799 Rome occupied by the French, Feb. 10, 
and a Republic proclaiitied ; the French conquer 
Switxerland; Napoleon cajitures Malta, June 11. 
and in July invades Pgypt ; Iwttlo of the 
Pyramids, July 21, 'Napoleon victorious; battle of 
the Nile, Aug. x-s, French fleet defeated by 
Nelson. 

1799 French occmiy Naples. Napoleon invades 
Syria, .and storms Jaffa, March 7 ; lays siege to Acre 
(March 16 to May 21). but is repulsed : Seringapatain 
attacked by the* British and Iqipoo killed. May 4: 
battle of Alioiikir, ]uly Napoleon defeats Turks; 
French occupy Zurich, Fr(*ii(,h Directory uvorthrowii 
Nov. 9, and Napoleon iiiade 1 ‘irst Consul, Dec. 24 ; 
death of Washington, Dec. 14; Pitt imposes Income 
'1 ,LX. 

1800 Fast Indi.i Co. obtains possession of Surat, 
M.iyi3; Napoleon crosses tiie Great St. Bernard, 
May 17-au; battle of Marengo, June 14; Austrians 
defeated by Najwleoii; Legislative Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland effected, July a; British capture 
Malta. Sept. 5; battle of lioneiilmden, Dec. 3, 
Austra defeated. 

1901 First Parliament of U.K.. Jan. ; Pitt resigns 
I‘'eb. 5, is succeeded by Addington ; battle of Alex- 
andria, British victorious, Abcrcroniby killed; Czar 
Paul murdered Mar. 24, succeeded by Alexander I. ; 
Kittle of Copenhagen, Nelson obtains complete 
victonr ov'er Danish fleet, April 2, I'lciicU retire 
from Egypt ; Treaty of peace between Great Bri&im 
mid France, Oct. x. 

1802 Napoleon appointed First Consul for life, 
Aug. 3: France annexes Piedinoiit, Sept. iz. 
1908 Dutch recover Cape of Good Hope ; Napoleon 
sells Louisiana to U.S., April ^1 ; Great Brit, declares 
war against France, May 18; insurrection m Ireland 
under Rubt. Emmet. 

1904 Code Napoleon published ; Napoleon .‘^ers 
Duke of Enghieii to ue shot; Pitt again Prime 
Minister, May 12; Napoleon made Emperor, 
May 18 ; Napoleon and Josephino crowned by the 
Pope at Paris, Dec. 2: Spain declares war against 
Great Britain. 

1908 Napoleon crowned king of Italy, May a6; 
battle of Trafalgar; Nelson's great victory and death, 
Oct. 21 ; French occupy Vienna, Nov. r3 ; battle of 
Austerlitz, Dec a ; Napoleon dercftts Austrians and 
Russians. 


1008 Britidi re-occupy Cape of Good Hope ; death 
of Pitt, Jan 23 ; Administration of Grenville and Fox ; 
England declares wax against Prussia; death of Fox, 
Sept. 13; Napoleon occupies Berlin, Oct. 27, after 
liattle of Jena : Berlin decree, by which Napoleon 
declared Great Britain in a state of blockade. 

1807 Battle of Eylau. Feb. 7^ ; slave trade 
abolished in Bntish Empire; French occupy Dantxlg, 
May 26; battlo of Fricdlaiid, July 24: Russians 
defeated by Napoleon ; Copenliagen bombarded by 
British, forces Danish fleet to surrender ; dissolution 
of German Empire. 

1809 Napoleon enters Rome, Feb. 2; Charles IV. 
of S|>aiu abdicates, March 19 ; Murat occupies Madrid, 
Marcii 22 ; Josculi Itoiiaparte, king of Spain, Tune 26 ; 
Murat king of Naples, July 15 ; Wdlington (Wellesley) 
enters Sp<im, Aug. i ; Saragossa begged from June 
15 to Aug. 4. when raised ; tiattle of Vimiera, British 
defeat Frencli ; Napoleon enters Madrid, Dec. 4. 

1909 Battle of Corunna and death of Sir John 
Moore, Jan. t 6: Gustavus IV. of Sweden deposM m 
favour of Charles XIII. ; Soult takes Oporto, Mar. , 
20; Wellington crosses the Douroand enters Oporto, 
May X2; Nnpolcou occupies Vienna, May 13; Pope 
arrested, July 5, after excommunicating Napoleon; 
liattlc of Wagr.'im, July 6, Frencli defeat Austrians ; 
battle of Tala vera. July 27, British victorious; Wal> 
cliereii expedition s<uls, July 28; France and Austria 
sign treaty of peace, Oct. 14; Josephino divorced, 
Dec. 15; Walcliercii evacuated by the English. 

1810 Ciudad Rodrigo stormed by British, Jan. 89 ; 
Napoleon and Maria Louisa married, April z; 
Russians take STllstria, June 23 ; France annexes 
Holland after alxlicatioii of Louis Bonaparte ; English 
take Mauritius, Dec. 2. 

1811 Massacre of Mamelukes at Cairo. Mar. z; 
French take Badajos, Mar. zo; liattlc of Fuentes 
rl’Onore, May 4-5, VVeltmgton victorious; battle of 
Albiiera, May zb, Britisli defeat Soult; Luddite 
riots. 

1818 Ciudad Rodrigo taken by Wellington, Tan. 19 ; 
storming of Itadajos by British, April 0 ; Liverpool 
Aihnmistration, June 8; war declared against Great 
Biitatn by United States, June 18; Napoleon declares 
war against Russia, June 22; battle of Salamanca, 
July 2J, British victory , Wcllii^ton occupies Madrid, 
Aug. 12; K'lltle of Borodino, S«*pt. 7, Frencli defeat 
Russians ; burning of Moscow. Naiioleoii occupies the 
ruined city from Sept 14 to Oct. 19. 

1818 Execution oi 14 Luddites at York, Jan. 10; 


battle of Lutzeii, May 2. Naticdeon checks Allies ; 
liattle of Vittona, June 21, vVellington victorious; 
battles of the Pyrenees, July 28 to Aiig. s, Wellington 
defeats Soult ; Wellington storms St. Sebastian, Aug. 
31; France invaded by Wellington, Oct. 7; battle of 
I.eii>.iic, Oct. 10-18, defeat of Napoleon. 

1814 Norway ceded to Sweden, Jan. 14; battle of 
Orthes, Feb. 27 ; Wellington defeats Soult ; allied 
sovereigns enter Paris; N.iiioleon deposed, March 
u ; l>attle of I'oulouse, Afiril 10 . Wctlmgton defeats 
Soult; Napoleon abdicates, April 11; Louis XVIII. 
king of France , Napoleon liaiiished to Elba ; peace 
of Pans, May 30; Belgium annexed to Holland: 
Wasliiiigton occupied by General Ross, Aug. 24; 

e tace between England and tlie United States, 
cc. 24. 

1816 Battle of New Orleans, Jan. 6th; British 
defeated ; escape of Niqioleon from Elba, Feb. 26 ; 
Napoleon at Cannes, M.ircii i; Napoleon enters 
Pans, March an ; IVIurat surrenders Naples to 
Ferdinand IV., May 20; Napoleon proclaims a new 
constitution, June z ; iMttie of Ligny, June 16. 
Bliicher defeated; battle of Quatre Bras, June 16, 
dc feat of Ney ; battle of Waterloo, June z8, Napoleon 
defeated ana overthrown; re-abdication of Napoleon, 
June 22! allies enter Paris, July 7; Restoration of 
I.ouis XVJll., July 5: Napoleon is placed on board 
the BeUtrfiphon, July rs; Napoleon arrives at St. 
Helena, Oct. 16; Ney shot. Dec. 7. 

1816 Algiers bombarded by Lord Exmouth, Aug. ad. 
1817 Riots at Manchc.ster, rioters scattered by 
military, March 11; death of Kosciusko, Oct. 15; 
liattle of Mehudporc, Dec. az, HoUur defeated. 
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1818 Bernadotte made kinif of Sweden (Charles 
XIV.). Feb. 6; royal marria£;e5: Duke of Clarence 
(afterwards William IV.) with Princess Adelaide 
of Saxe-Meiningen, and Duke of Kent with Princess 
Mary of Saxe*Coburg, July 13; death of Queen 
Charlotte. Nov. 17. 

1819 Florida ceded to U.S. by Spain, Feb. so; 
Kotzebue murdered, March 23 ; Princess (afterwards 
Queen) Victoria b.. May 24; great Kefonii meeting 
at Mauciiestcr dispersed by military (“Peterloo”), 

luio' i^mth of Duke of Kent, Jan. 23; death of 
George 111 ., Jan. 29; George IV. succeeds ; death of 
Gratton, May 14 : Carbonari revolt in Naples, July 2. 

1891 Austrians occupy Naples : Victor Jhininanuel I. 
king of Sardinia abdicates in favour of his brother, 
Chas. Felix, Mar. 23; Brazilian independence pro- 
claimed, Apl. sj; Napoleon dies at St. Helena, 
Ma> 5; Provisional Government in Greece, Jan. 9; 
coronation of George IV., July 19; death of Queen 
Caroline, Aug. 7. 

1899 Greek Declaration of Independence, Jan. r; 
ni.issacre of 40,000 persons at hcio by I'lirks, April- 
May; Greeks take Athens, June 22; Doni Pedro 
proclaimed emperor of Brazil, Oct. 12 ; Caledonian 
Cau.1l opened, Nov. 1. 

1893 French invade Spain, Apl. 7 ; French bombard 

Cadiz, Sept. 20, and take it. Oct. 1. 

1894 Bolivar becomes Dictator of Peru. Feb. 10; 
Brilibh take Rangoon, May 11; Louis XVII 1 . died; 
diaries X. king of France. Sept 16. 

1825 Niivanno taken by Ibrahim Pasha. May x8; 

Nicholas I. Czar of Russia. 

1896 France and England sign tre.ity of ruvigation. 

i an. 26; Dom Pedro oi Brazil becomes king of 
Portugal, Mar. 10; Menai Suspension Bridge opened, 
Jan. 30. 

1827 Apl. 12; kingdom of Greece fmiulcd, July 6; 
deacii ot Canning, Aug. 8, Loul Goderich Premier, 
Aug. IX ; death of Ugo P'oscolo, Oct. 10: battle of 
Navarino, Turkish and Fgyptian fleets destroyed 
1828 Goderich resigns, J.ni. 8, Wellitigton Adminis- 
tration succeeds, Ian. 25, Russia declares war 
against 'furkey, April 20 , Dom Migpol king of 
Portugal; Ibraliim Pasha ev.icu.ite, Greece, Oct. 4; 
Russians take Varna, Oct. 11 ; death of l-ord 
Liverpool, Dec. 4 ; reiwal of Test Act. 

1829 Death of L»*oaI 1 ., Feb. 10; Andrew Jnckson 
President U.S. ; duel l>cl\«ecMi Wullin^toii and 
W’mcliiLsea, March 21; Pius VJII. Pope, March 31; 
surrender of Sfllstria, June 16; peace ol Adrianoplu 
signed, Sept. 14. 

1830 Death of George IV., William I\'. succeeds, 

{ unca6; French lake Algiers, July 5: rt volution in 
’aris, flight of Char’es X (July 30), abthcates, Aug. 2 ; 
Louis Philippu procl.unicd king of tlie French. Aug. o!; 
Belgian indeiiendcnce proclaimed, Oct. 4; Welling- 
ton resigns. Nov. 15; Grey Ministry succeeds; deafli 
of Pius Vill., Nov. 30,^ 

1831 Gregory XVT, Pojie, Feb. 2 ; Poles defeat 
Hussi.in.i at Grochow, Fell. 20; Lord John Russell 
introduces the first Reform Bill, March i ; revolution 
in Brazil, Don Pedro abdic’ites, April '7 , Leopold I. 
king of the Belgians, June 4 : coruiiatjun of WiUiaiii 
IV.; Bristol nuts, Oct. 29; first epidemic of Asiatic 
cliolcrafin England, Nov ; British AsBocialion founded. 
1832 Poland annexed by Russia, Feb. 26 ; Reform Bill 
passed, June 7 ; Otho king of Greece, Aug. 30 ; French 
besiege Antwerp, Nov 13, which surrendcis. Dec. 24 
1833 Slave.ry abolished lii Britislicnlonie.s. Billpassctl 
Aug. 23 ; Lsabclla 11 . queen of Spam, Sept, 29. 
1834 Lord Melbounie, Premier, July 14 ; Houses of 
Parliament burned, Oct. lO; Sir K. Peel Prcniier. 
Dec. 8. 

1885 Lord Melbourne again Premier, April 18. 

1886 Thiers First Minister of Louis Philippe, I'cb. 22 ; 
Louis Napoleon attempts a rising at btrnsburg, 
Oct. 29. [June 20. 

1837 Death of William IV.. Queen Victoria succeeds, 
1838 Royal Exchange destroyed by Arc, Jan. 10; 
National Gallery opened, April g; coronation of 
Queen Victoria, June 28: “ Great Western " steamer 
crosses the Atlantic 


iSSt- 


Britisli occupation of Candahar, April 26; 

Chartist nots at Bimiingham, July 15 ; Christian VHI. 
kiiw of Denmark ; gold discovered in Australia. 

1840 Penny postage instituted. Jan. to ; Queen Vic- 
toria and Prince Albert married ; Ff^. Wm. IV. 
king of Prussia; Canton blockaded b^ British, June 
s8 ; Louis Napoleon's attempt to incite insurrection 
at Boulogne, Aug. 6; William II king of Holland; 
Napoleon's remains transferred to Paris, Dec, 15. 

1841 Second Peel Administration ; Prince of wales 
(F.dward VII.) b., Nov. 9; armoury at Tower of 
London burnt, 

1842 Massacre of British troops.i in retreat from 
Cabul, Jan. 13; Kliyber Pass captured by General 
Pollock, Apl. 5^14; Great Chartist procession In 
London, and presentation of monster petition to 
Parliament, May a. 

1843 Battle of .Met-anee, Feb, 17, British defeat 
Afghans ; Thames Tunnel opened, Mar. 25 ; annex- 
ation of Natal ; Sindc annexed; IrLsh Repeal Agita- 
tion, O'Connell arrested. Oct. 14 ; battle of Maharaj- 
-orc, defeat of Mahrattas Dec. 29. 

Jo«!eph Smith, founder of Morinonisni, mur- 
dered J unc 27 ; Brigham Vouiig succeeds him. 

1845 Sir Tohn Franklin's Arctic expedition sails, 
M.aj' 2j; MayiKKith College endowed, June 30; 
battle of Moodkec, Gough defeats Sikhs, Dec. x8; 
battle of Ferozeshah, Dec. 21, further defeat of 
Siklis ; famine m I relaiid 

1846 Battle of Aliwul, Jan. 28; Sikhs defeated; 
liattle of Sobraun, Feb. 10, Sikhs defeated by Gongli ; 
Louis Napoleon escapes from Ham, May 26 ; repeal 
of the Corn Laws, June to ; Sir R. Peel resigns, June 
29; Lord John Russell Preiinvr. 

1647 Death of O’Canncll, May 15 ; F.irl of Dalhoasic 
made Go\ernur-( General of India ; Abd-cl-Kader sur- 
renders, r^c. 22*, Ten Homs' Factory Bill passed. 

1848 Gold (lisLOvered in C difonua , general nio- 
lutioiMry movement throiigliout the Coiitiiiciit ; nots 
at Milan. Messin.1, Munich, Paris, etc. ; Louis 
Pluhppc abdicates and escapes to England, Feb 24 ; 
French Republic proclaimed ; monster meeting of 
Ch.irtu>ts on Kennington Connnon, Apl, 10; Lom- 
bardy annexed by Sardinia, June 4 ; Louis Napoleon 
elected to National Assembly ; insiiriection m Paris ; 
Louis Napoleon president French Republic, Dec. 20. 

1849 Stonning of Mooltan, Jan. u; Republic pro- 
claiuied at Rome, Feb. 8 ; Ch.irles Albert abdicates 
III favoMi of his son, Victor Hiiimaiiiiel, March 24 ; 
French ov-cnpation of Civila Vocclua ; Austrians 
occupy Leghorn, May 12 ; Konie besieged by French, 

i une 3; Hungary invaded by Russians, June 17; 

Lome surr^iders to French, July 3; Aiistruiiis 
take Venice, Aug. 22; L.ake N'gama discovered 
by Livinpstone; reiwal of the old Navigation Laws. 
1850 Brilaimia 'lubidar Bridge opened March ; 
submarine telegraph between bngl.ind and Fninco 
laid, Aug. nB. 

1851 Great exhibition 111 Hyde P.nk.. May to Oct.; 
Pans ceir/ a' flat, Itcc. s; Loins NajinUoii elected 
President of the French Keimbhc for 10 years, 
Dec. 20. 

1852 First Derby Administration. Feb. 27; Britisli 
capture K.iiigopu, April 14 , Brit, take I’cgu, June 4 ; 
Paraguay independence recognised July 17; death 
tof Duke ot Wellington, Sept. 14, Louis Napoleon 
proclaiiiied Emperor, Dec 2; Lonl Derby resign;,, 
Dec. ij ; Lord Aberdc n’s Ministry, Dec. 27. 

1858 Napoleon 111. marries Fugeme du Montijo, 
Jan. ^ ; Bnt and Fronch fleets 111 the l^.trdaiielles ; 
Kiis.sia and Turkey at war, Oct. srj; Turkish fleet 
de.stroyed off Sinnjie by Russians 
1854 Bnt and Freiicli fleets enter the Black Sea, 

i an. 4; unr declared against Russia by France, 
larch 27, Great Brit., March 28 ; allied fleets bom- 
bard Odessa, April 27; Crystal P-dacc opened, 
J uiie 10 : allied armies land in the Crimea, Sept. 14: 
tiattle of the Alma, .Sept. 20 ; siege of Sebastopol 
begins, Oct. 17 ; battle of Balaklava, Oct. 25 ; battle 
orinkerman, Nov. 5. 

1 B 55 Sardinia joins England and France against 
Russia, Jan. 26; first Palineiston Administratioii, 
Feb, 6; death ef Czar Niaholas, March a, Alex- 
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ander 11 . succeeds ; great exhilutlon in Paris. May to 
Oct. ; newspaper stamp abolished. June 15 ; MalakoiT 
and Rwisn stormed. Sept. 8; Ku^sians defeated 
liefbre Kars. Sept. 90 ; Kars capitulated, Nov. 38. 

1896 Oudh annexed, Heb. 7; peace treaty Signed 
at Paris, March w: Crimea evacuated by allied 
.'irniies, July is ; Persia declares war against India, 
Nov. I ; British bombard Canton^ Nov. 3. ' 

1867 Indi.in Mutiny breaks out ; Persians defeated 
at Khooshab, Feb. 8 ; treaty of peace witli Pershi. 
March 4 ; mutineers at Lucknow, May xo-ti, at 
Delhi, May ii, Meerut, M.iy lo-n; Cawnpore 
inatisacre, July 15; Havelock occupies Cawn^re, 
July T7 ; Delhi stormed. Sept. 14; Relief of Lucknow, 
Sept. 35 ; T^ucknow garnson rescued, Nov. as; deith 
of Havelock, Nov. 35 ; visit to England of emperor 
and einpre.ss of the French, Aug. 8 ; Canton captured 
by English and French, D^. aS-ag. 

1898 Attempted assassination of Napoleon HI. by 
Orsini and ntliers, Jan. 14 ; Givat Eastern launched, 
Jan. 31; Derby Ministry succeeds that of Palmer- 
.ston, Fell. ; siege of Lucknow, March 18 or, when 
captured ; Queen Victoria and Prince Albert visit 
N.apoIcoii 111 . at CherlHiurg, Aug. 4-5 ; Atlantic 
cable’s first message, Aug. ao; Crown as^mes 
Qovemiiient of Inilia. 

1859 Victor Eminaniiel declares war against Austria. 
Mi^ 3; battle of Montebello. May so, Austrians 
defeated; Garitialdi takes Como, May 97; battle of 
Magenta, Austrians defeated: Napoleon III. and 
Victor Eniniainiel enter Milan, June 8; Lombardy 
annexed to Sardinia ; Derliy Ministry defeated, 
Palmerston succeeds again; battle of Solferkio. 
Tune 34. Austrians defcaterl ; peace treaty signed at 
Villafraiica, where Nap 111. and F.rnpr Franc. Jos. 
meet, July 11, Chinese repulse British, June 35; 
llarfmr's Ferry insurrection, Oct. r;; John Brown 
hanged. Dec. s. 

18 m Treaty of commerce between Ciroat Britain and 
France signed. Jan Tuscany annexeti to Sardinia, 
Mar. 33: Savoy and Nice coded to Franco, Mar 24: 
Garibaldi enters P.ilcrtno, May 97; Great fiavtern’s 


first trip across Atlantic, June 17-^7; Prince of 
Wales (Edward VII.) visits Canada .and the United 
States ; Frencli and English forces occupy Tientsin, 
Aug. 93; Ganlialdi occupies Naples and prnclaiius 
Victor F'liiin.muol king of United Italy. Sept. 9; 
Kittle of Volturiio. Garibaldi defeats Neapolitans, 
Oct. r : tre.ity of peace with China, Oct. 34 ; Two 
Sii-ilys annexed to Sardinia, Nov. 3; S Carolina 
secedes from Union, Dec. so , first English ironclad 
{TMe If'arrtor) launeiKKi. 

1861 William I. king of Prussia, Jan 3; further 
.Sfcpssioii of American bt.ites--Miss]ssippi, Jan 9; 
Florida, Georgia, Alabama, ].,ouisi.ui.i, and Texas 
followed between Jan. m and Feb, 1 ; Confederate 
States proclitmed with Jetf Davis Pres., Feb. 4 ; 
Abraham Lincoln Pros US.; Victor Eniinanuel 
recognised as king of Italy, March 17 ; Confederates 
capture Fort humier, April 13; Vir^iiut joins 
Confederate .States, April 17 ; Arkansas, Tennessee, 
and N. C.uolin.i secede, M.iy tj, 8, 3o; Southern ports 
blockade, April 19; death of Count Cavour. June 6: 
Great Britain and France rccugmso Confederatu 
States as belligerents, June 15; Jeff. Davis elected 
President Confederate Stales for stx years ; death ’of 
Prince Albert, Dec. 14. 

1889 Fight between Merrimac and Monitor^ 
March 9 ; second great exhibition S. Kensington, 
May i-Nov. i ; battle of Williamsburg, May 5, 
rniifcderates victorious; Alabama leaves the 
Mersey, July so ; G.irihaldi c-ifituretl at Aspromontc, 
Aug. 39; second battle of Hull Run, Aug. 30; 
Federals defeated ; battle of South l<tbuntam. 
Sept. t4, Contederates defeated ; cotton t.timne in 
Lancashire. 

1833 .Slavery abolished in U.S. by proclamation of 
President Lincoln, Jan r; Ism.sil Pasha khcdiire of 
I-gypt, Jan. iR; Maori rebellion, New 2 e.iland: 
Prince of W.iles (Edward Vll.) marries Princess 
Alexandra of Denmark, March 10 ; Prince George of 
Denmark elected king of Greece, March 18 ; French 
in Mexico, General rorey enters city of Mexico, 


June xo; Vick^tg- surrendered to General Grant, 
July 4; battle Of Gettysburg. July x-3; Maximilian of 
Austria mode emperor of Mexico. July xo; battle of 
Chattonooga, Confederates defeated, Nov. oil 

1864 Sir J. LawXeiice Viceroy of Indian Jan. is; 
German ultimatum to Denmark on Schieswig> 
Holstein quebtion, Jan, z 6 ; Holstein entered by 
German army, Jan. 31 ; Prussians take Dupple, April 
xB; w.\r Mispcnded May 12, resumed June 36; peace 
signed Oct. 30; Alabama sunk off Cherbou^ by 
A^earsajire, June ig; Feder.il army enters Atlanta, 
Sept. 3 ; General Sherman c.iptuies Savannah. Dec. 
St ; Geneva Convention originited. 

1865 President Lincoln elected for second term; 
d^th of Cobden, April 3 ; surrender of General Lee 
to Grant. April 9; Lincoln assassinated, April 14; 
Jeff. Davis captured. May ro, war ends; cfeath of 
Palmerston, Oct. t 8 ; Earl Russell Premier, Oct xp ; 
death of Leopold I., king of Belgians, Lropold n. 
succeeds, Dec. xo. 

1866 Bank of England Charter Act suspended. 
May 11; Fenian raids in Canada, May 31, June 7; 
demobilisation of Prussian army demanded oy Austria, 
April 9; Prussians enter Saxony and Hanover, 
Tune Austria declares war, June it: Prussia and 
Italy do the same, June i8-so; liattfe of Custozza 

a unc 24), Austrian.s oufeat Italians *. battle of Sadowa 
uly 3], Austrians defeated by Prussians; Austria 
surrenclers Veneti.i to France, July 5 . Prussians take 
Frankfort, July to; battle of Lissa, July so; Italians 
defciited by Austrians in naval fight; Prussia and 
Austria sign treaty of peace, Aug. 23; peace 
signed between Austri.i and Italy, Oct 3 ; Venetia 
annexed to Italy, Nov. 4 ; French evacuate Rome, 
Dec. 3-1T. 

1867 Schleswig-Holsteir annexed to Prussia, Jan 34 ; 
ships pass through the Suez Canal ; I rciich retire 
from Mexico, March r(>; Fmperor MaMnuli.in of 
Mexico shot, June 19; Doniiiuun of Canada ustab* 
lished, March 39 ; N. German Constitution formed, 
June 13; Garibaldi advances on Rome, Oct. 36; 
Fronoh enter Rome, Oct. 30: (^.irilialdi taken at 
Mentana, Nov. 3: British Abyssinian exficdition. 
1868 Re9ign.iiioii oi Lord Derl^, Disraeli succeeds, 
Feb 29; M'igdala taken and k. Theodore committed 
suicide, April 13; Michel III. of Servia .issassinatcd, 
June in; succeeded by Pniice Milan, Julv 3 ; labetla 
il. escapes from Spam, and her deposition declared. 
Sept. 29; provisional Government formed; Disraeli 
resigns, T^c 2 : (Badstnne's Ministry succeeds, 
Dec. 9 ; Lord Mayo Viceroy of Indi.i. 

1886 General Grant. JVesidcnt U.S ; Hudson Bay 
Territory added to Brilisli America, April ip ; Serrano 


becaines Regent of Spam, June 18; Insb Church dis- 
established, Act passed, July 36 ; Suez Canal formally 
opened, Nov. 17. 

1870 Death of Dickens, June 9; Isaliella II. 
fonnally alKllcates, Juno 25; Spanish Government 
propose to grant kingship to Leoi>old of Hohen- 
zollern, July 4; French Govenuiicnt express dis- 
approval, J uly u ; France declares war against Prussia, 
July 19; French take Saarbriick, Aug. a; B.ittle of 
Woerth, Aug. 6. French defeated ; Battle of Gravc- 
lottc, Aug. 18, French defeat ; Battle of .Sedan, Sept, 
r, and surrender of Napoleon HI. and his anny. 
Sept. 2 ; 25,000 French were taken prisoners in the 
battle and 83,000 surrendered ; Nanolcon HI. taken 
a prisoner to the castle of Wilhcinilibhe, Sept. 5; 
Republic proclaimed in Paris. Sept. 4 ; Empress 
escapes to I*'ngland ; Germans besiege Paris, Sept. 
19 ; Strasburg surrenders. Sept. s8 ; Rome and 
Papal States annexed to kingdom of Italy, Oct. 38 ; 
Communist insurrection in Pans, Oct. 31 ; Germany 
proclaimed an united empire, Dec. 10; death of 
Alexander Dumas, I'lcc. 5; Duke of Aosta elected 
king of Spam, Nov. 16 ; Marslial Pnin assa.ssinatcd. 
Dec. 98: Irish Land Act passed. Aug. x. 

1871 William I. of Prussia proclaimed emperor of 


Mar. j; National Assembly at Vcrs.iilles, Mar. 3 o; 
Commune proclaimed, Mar. 28; fontial treaty of 
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¥ >ace concluded, May 21 ; Communists destroy 
uileries, Hotel de Villc, Vendomc Column, and set 
fire to Louvre, Palais Koval, and utlier Parisian public 
buildings. May 24 ; Archbishop of Pans shot. May 
24 ; Govermiient troops enter Paru, and crush Com- 
munists, May 28; liners made President of the 
Republic, Aue. 31 ; Purchase system abolished in 
Bntlsh army, July eo; Mont Cents Tunnel opened. 
Sept. 17; Great Fire at Cliicago, Oct 8-10; Tich- 
borne trial from May 11 to March 6, 2B72. Claimant 
non-suited. 

1872 £<irl Mayo assassinated, Feb, 8 ; Lord North- 
brook succeeds him as Viceroy of India, Feb. 22; 
death of Mazzini, Mar. xo ; fresh coinnierciaJ treaty 
between England and France, Nov. 5: Alabama 
Convention at Geneva on Sept. 24 award daniages 
over ;£3,ooo,oao to U.S. A. 

1878 i^th of Napoleon III., Jan. 9 ; General Grant 
President U.S. (2nd term) ; death of Dr. Livingstone. 
May 4; Marslial M.icMahon succeeds I'hiu’S as 
President of the French Kupubhr, May 24; Aslsintee 
> War ; Shah visits F.iiglund, June i8~July 5 ; Alabaiisa 
claims paid. Sept. 9; Marsh.1l Baaaiiie tried and 
sentenced. 

1874 British capture Coomassie, Feb. 4 ; Gladstone 
Ministry resigns. Feb. 17; Disraeli succemU, Feb 18, 
Tichborne claimant sentenced to 14 years' imprison- 
ment for perjury, after a trial lasting 168 days, Feb. 
28: Czar Alexander 11 visits England, May 13-01; 
Marslial Bazcinu csca}ies iroiti |>risoii, Aug. 9: 
Alfonso (son of Isabella 11 .) declared king of Spam 
1876 Prince of Wales (King Edward) left England 
for Indian tour, Oct. ii ; England purchased 
Khedive’s shares in the Suez Canal, Nov. 26. 

1876 Prince of Wales in Calcutta, Jan 1; Phila- 
delphuiii Exhibition, May-Uct., Bu 1 gan.ui massacres , 
Dultaii Abdul Aziz deposed. May 29; Disraeli 
becomes £.*irl of Beacoiisficld, Aug. 16. 

1877 Col. Gordon made Govurnor of the Soudan, 
Feb. 12: Diaz formally proclaimed President of 
Mexico, Feb. 18; Transvaal annexed to British 
Empire. April 12; Russia cleclarcs war against 
Turkey, April 34 ; Kouiiiama declared inclepcndeiit, 
May 31 ; Russians repulsed at Plevna, July ju; fall of 
Plevna, Dec, 10, 

1878 Death of King Victor Emmanuel, J.in. 9; 
Russians take Adrianople, Jan. 20; Cleopatra's 
Needle arrives in l.ondon, Jan 21 ; l*ans Exhibition, 
May to Oct. ; Berlin Congress ; Cyprus ceded to 
England; Prtmiets yliice stcainci sunk in Tli.'inies, 
700 lives lost ; failure of City oi Glasgow Bank ; M.ir- 
quis ot Lome (rovernor-ticiioral of L.in.ida , war with 
Afghanistan ; death ot Pnnccss Alice, I^ec 4. 

1879 Gen. Roberts occu|iivs Kandaliar, Jan 8; war 
in Zuuilaiid, Isrindiila and Korke's Unft, Jan. ss; 
Alexander of Battonberg elected prince of Bulgaria, 
April 29 ; Prince Louis Napoleon killed iii Zululand, 
June X : Khedive Ismail Pasha deposed, i'ewfik 
succeeds, June 20; death cMf Lord Lawrence, June 
27; battle of Uluiidi, July 4; Cetewayo captured. 
Aug. 2B; Cavagiiari and his escort nias.s<icred by 
Afghans, Sept. 3 ; Gen, Rolwrts occupies Cabul, Ort. 
12; Gladstone's Midlothian campaign, Nov.; Tay 
Bridge destroyed, Dec 28. 

1880 Beaconsfield Ministry succeeded by Gladstone 
Ministry, April 23 ; Garfield President U.S., Nov. 2 ; 
IVrnell .1 nested for conspiracy, Nov. 3; Transvaal 
declared a Republic. Due. 16. 

1881 Parnell conspiracy trial ends, J.in, 25, jury 
disagree; British defeat at Langes Nek, Jan. 38; 
battle of Majuba Hill, Feb. 37; ass<issiiiation of 
Czar Alexander 11 ., Mar. 23; Peace arranged with 
Boers, Mar. 23; death of ].jord Beaconsfield. April 
to; President Garfield shot, July 3, d. Sept, so; 
Transvaal Convention signed, rciicrving British 
suzerauity, Aug. 3. 

1888 Arabi Pasha Egyptian War Minister, Feh. 2; 
Servia procluiuietl u kt.igdom. March 6; assassma- 
tion of Lord F. Cavendish and Mr. Burke ui 
Phoenix Park, May 6 ; Alexandria bombarded. July 
XX ; Britisli military expedition to Eg)mt under com- 
mand of Sir G. Wolseley ; taittle of Tebel-Kebir, 
SepL 23 ; Cairo occupied by Bntish trooi>s, SepL 14. 


Anbi Pasha made prisoner, and (Dec.) banished from 

Phemix Park murderers arrested on evidence 
ot James Carey, Feb. ; Royal Coll, of Music opened. 
May 7; Fisheries Exhibition in London, May-Oct. ; 
trial and condemnation of Flioeinx Park murderers 
(April), five of whom were hanged ; Lord Lmisdowne, 
Gov.-Gcnl of Canada; C,ipt. Webb drowned at Ni- 
agara, July 24; Carey the informer murdered, July 
39; Mnhdi’s forces destroy Hicks Paslia’s army, Nov. 
3 5 tribute of 38,000 presented to Parnell m Dubhn. 

1884 Gen. Gordon starts for Khartoum, Jan. 18 ; 
death of Cetewayo. Feb. 8 ; death of Duke of Albany. 
Mar. 8 , Health Exhibition in London, May-Oct. ; 
Lord Wolseley heads an expedition to Khartoum to 
rescue Gordon. 

1886 Battle oi \bu Klea. CoL Burnaby klUed, Jan, 
17; Khartoum Ciiptured, Gordon siain. Jan. 26; 
Inventions Exhibition m London, May-Oct. ; Glad- 
stone resigns, June Lord Suhsburv succeeds; 
King Theebaw of Burma surrenders to British, Nov. 

1880 Upper Buriii.i aniiexed, Jan. 1; Salisbury 
Cioverniiient defeated ; Gudstuiie again Premier, 
Jan. 28-I'eb. z; Indian and Colonial Exhibition in 
London, May-Uct. ; Home Rule Bill defeated m 
Conmions, June 8 ; King Ludwig of Bavaria commits 
suicide, June 15 ; General lllectiuii, Conservative 
iiijntirity, 1 -ord S,ilisbury again Picmier. 

1887 H. M. Stanley sets out on Finiii Pasha rebef 
expedition, Jan.; ^ueeii Victoria’s Jubilee celebra- 
tion, June 21. 

1688 I.ord DulTorin resigns Viceroyalty of India ; 
Lord I.aiisdowne succeeds, Feb. 8 ; death of 
Emperor William I., March 9 ; death of Emperor 
Frederick, June 15; William 11 . succeeds; Parnell 
Commission opened, Oct. 23. 

1868 Tragic death of Pntice Rudolf of Austria, 
Ian. 30, Milan ot Serna abdicates. March 6; Pans 
Exhibition, May-Oct. , Shah visits England, July ; 
Piincess Louise of Wales and Duke of bife iiiairicd, 
July 27; great London dock strike, Aug. i5-Sej>t. ib; 
Republic proclaimed in Brazil, Doiii Pedro deposed , 
I^rncll Commission concludes sittings, Nov. 22 
(129th day): disappearance ol Piggott atter confess- 
ingforaery ; dualli ol Jeff. D ivis, Dec. o. 

1880 Opening of Forth Budge, March 4; Bismarck 
resigns, March 27; Caprivi succeeds; H. M. Stanley 
retuncH from Emm Pasha expedition, April eo; 
Heligoland c<.-d»*U to Ceriiiaiiy, Aug. 9. 

1691 German Hinporor and Empress visit England, 
July 4; deatli ol Parnell, Oct. b. 

1888 Death ol Duke ot Clarence, Jan. 24 ; death of 
Cardinal Manning, Jan. 14; death of .Spurgeon, 
Jan. 31 ; Hurricane 111 Mauritius, April 29 : Parlni- 
ment dissolved, June zK; general election, Salisbury 
defeated: fresh Gladstone adimiustration. 

1888 Home Rule Bill iiitroduceii. F<‘b. 73. Home 
Rule Hill, second reading, April 21 , Chicago World'^ 
FaE, May-O'.t. ; Nansen's Arctic expedition Starts, 
June 24’, Duke of York marries Princess Mary of 
feck, July 6; Duke of Edinburgh becomes Duke of 
Coburg, Aug. 33; Home Rule Bill passes third read- 


ing 1 

IM 


j^^oramoiis. Sept, i ; Lords reject Home Rule 


Openuig of Manchester Ship Canal, Jan, i ; 

Gladstone resigns. March 3, Lord Rosebery suc- 
ceeds; death of Kossuth, Match 20; President 
Carnot assassinated, June 34 ; opening of Tower 
Bridge. June 30; Japan ilvclares war against Chinn, 
Aug. i; death of Czar Alexander HI., Nicholas II. 
succeeds, Nov. 1 , Dreyfus (wrongfully) convicted of 


1 M 6 Faure President French Reiniblic, Jan 17 ; 
Mr. Gully elected Speaker, April 10 ; opening of Kiel 
canal, June 3i ; Rosebery resigns, June S3, balEiniry 
Ministry succeeds; Parliament cTissulved, July 12; 
Lord wolseley succeeds Duke of Cambridge as 
CoinmaJuler-m-Chicf, Nov. 1; Ashanti expedition. 
Nov. ; Jameson raid, Dec. 39. 

1886 Jameson raiders defeated, Jan. x ; Cecil 
Rhodes resigns Caiie Colony Premiership* Jan. 6; 
British forces occupy Kuinassi, Jan. iB; S^hali of 
Parsia assassuiated. May x ; conviction of Jameson 
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raiders, July 98 ; Li Hiingf Chan^: in England, Aug. ; 
M’Kinley Vrehident U.S., Nov. 3. 

1 S 97 Turkey declare!, war against Greece, April 17 ; 
charity bazaar fire fatality in Paris, May 4 ; death of 
Due d’Aiitnale, May 7 : Sir A. Mibier apiminted 
High Conunissioiier in Soutli Africa, May ; Queen 
Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee, June 22. 

18 M Zola's Drey fus letter published, Jan. 13 ; Zola 
convicted of libel, Feb. 93 ; Maine, U.S. warsliip, 
blown up in Havana harbour; Port Artliur ceded to 
Russia, March 23; U.S. goes to war with Spam, 
April St ; Dewey destroys Spanish fleet at Manilla, 
May 1 ; Cereras fleet destroyed off Santiago, Cuba, 
by U.S. ships, July 3; peace between U.S. and 
Spain, Aug. ; death of Bismarck, July 30 ; Empress of 
Austria assassinated, Sejit. zo. 

IHM Hague Peace Conference, May-July ; Court of 
Cassation annuls Dreyfus verdict and new trial 
ordered, June; Dreyfus returns to France, July 1; 
frcsli trial begins, Aug. 7 ; Dreyfus found guilty at 
Rennes, Sept. 9; receives pardon. Sept. 19: Boer 
war be^ns, Oct. u ; b.ittle of lllandslaagte, Oct. 31 : 
British defeat at Nicliolson's Nek, Oct. 30 ; battle of 
Modder River, Nov. a8 ; Biillcr'!. forces defeated at 
Colenso. Dec. 15 ; Lord Roberts appointed Com- 
iiiaiidcr-in-Chief in S. Africa and Lord Kitcliener 
Chief of Starr, Dec. 16. 

1900 Boers attack Ladysmith. Jan. 6; battle of 
Spion Kop, Buller repulsed witli .severe losses, 
Jm. 34 ; T.ord Rol)erts begins advance from Modder 
River, Feb. 11; relief of Kimberley, Feb. is; sur- 
render of Croiije, Fub. 37: Ladysmith reltevcd. 
F'eb. 38; Rolicrts enters Bioeiiifontein, Mar. 13; 
Paris Exhibition opened, May-Oct. ; Mafekiiig 
reUoved, May t; ; Boxer outbreak in Cliina, May ; 
annexation of Orange Free State, May a6 ; Roiierts 
occupies Joliannesbiiw, May 31; King Humbert 
assassinated, July 39 ; Parliament dissolved. Sept. 35; 
general election, Unionist majority; Lord Rolierts 
appointed Commander-in-Oiief, Sept. ; Kruger sailu 
for Holland, Oct. so ; proclamation of annexation of 
Transvaal, Oct. 35 ; Australian Commonwealth pro- 
claimed, Mr. Barton first Premier, Dec. 30. 

1801 Qu een Victoria died, Jan. 33 ; proclamation of 
King Edward Vll., Jan. 34 ; Funeral of Queen 
Victoria, Feb. 3 ; marriage of Queen Wilhelrama of 
Holland and Duke Henry ofMeckIenburg-.Schwerin, 
Feb. 7 ; President McKinley inaugurated for asecond 
term, March 4 ; Duke and Duchess of Cornwall 
commenced their Empire tour on the Ophir, March 
16: Duke of Comw.all opened first Parliament of 
Australian Commonwealth, May 9 ; Parliament made 
a grant ofj^iou.oooto Earl Roberts, Aug. x ; Empress 
Frederick of Geriiiniiy died, Aug. 5; President 
McKinley succumbed from shot received from 
an assassin's pistol whilst inaugurating Buflalo Exhibi- 
tion, Sept. 14: Duke of Cornwall made Prmce of 
Wales, Nov. 9. 

1809 Treaty concluded between Britain and Japan, 
Jan. 30 ; dcatli of Cecil Rliodos, Mar. 36 ; St. Pierre 
destroyed by eruption of Mont PeiiSe, 36,000 lives lost. 
May 8; accession of King Alfonso of Spain, May 
18 ; surrenderor Boer leaders at Pretoria, war ended, 
May 3T ; Peace rejoicings tlirough the kingdom, J|[une 
8 ; Parliamentary grant of 000 to Lord Kitcliener. 

June to; coronation festivities postimned tlirnugh 
.serious illness of King ]<'dward, July 5; Lord 
Salisbury resigned, July xt ; Mr. A. J. Bnifoiir became 
Premier, July is; fill of the campanile at Venice. 
July 14; coronation of King Edward VII., Aug 9 ; 
great coronation Royal review of the fleet at Spit- 
Head, Aug. 16 ; welcome home bancii.^ to Capt. 
Percy Scott and n ival brigade, Sopt 93 ; attempted 
assassination of King of the Belgians, Nov. 16 ; 
Venezuelan fleet seized by coinbined action of 
Britain and Geniiany, Dec. ro. 

1808 Grand Indian Coronation Durbar at Delhi, 
Jan. r ; wireless telqerapluc messages passed between 
Kino; Edward and President Roosevelt, Jan. ao ; fire 
fatality Colney Hatch Asylum, 51 inmates p^sh, 

J an. 38 ; King Edward left En^and on a visit to 
‘ortugal, Mar. 31 ; King Edward at Gibraltar, 
April 8 ; disaster to Bntish Somaliland expedition, 


A.D. 

180 men and 10 officers killed, April 33; new Kew 
Bridge opened by King Edward, May so; Royal 
Fauilly of Servia assassinated, June ii ; President 
Loubet arrived in London, July 6 ; Pope I..CO XIII. 
d.. July 30 ; Cardinal Sarto elected Pope, Aug. 4 , 
Lord Salisbury d. Aug. 33; Ministerial crisis; Mr. 
Chamberlain and other members of the Government 
resign over the Protectionist proposals, Sept. 17 ; Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Fiscal Policy promulgated, Oct. 3 ; 
King and Queen of Italy at Windsor, Nov. 17 ; 
Cliicago theatre fire disaster, 600 lives lost. 

IBM Sensational suicide of Whitaker Wright after 
conviction for fraud. Jan. 26 ; Kus.so*Japaiiese War 
commenced, Fch. 8; wedding of Princess Alice of 
Alliany and Prince Alexander of Teck, Feb. zo; new 
Army Council iw(x>intcd, Earl Roberts ceasing to be 
Cointnander-in>Chicf, Feb. 12 : Duke of Connaught 
appointed Inspector-General of the Forces, March t ; 
death of the Duke of Cambridge, March 17 ; Anglo- 
French Agreement signed, April 8 ; King and Queen 
left Londem for Ireland, April 35 : great Japanese 
victory on the Yalu River, M.iy 1 ; King and Queen’s 
Irisli visit concluded. May 3 ; battle widi Tibetans in 
tile K.iro P.-1SS, May 7 ; excursion steamer cauglit fire 
at New York, nc,-irly z.ooo lives lost, June X5; death 
of ex‘President Kruger, Julv X4; Britisli force reached 
Lhasa, Aug. 3 ; Riissi.111 Port Arthur fleet defeated 
by the Japs, Aug. 10 ; Vladivostok sciuadron defeated 
by Japs. Rurtk sunk. Aug. 14 ; boating fatality on 
l.ougii Neagh, Aug. 23 ; battle of Liao Yang, Russian 
force forced to retire on Mukden, Ai^. 36 ; Au-sliaii 
occupied 1 ^ tlie Japs, Aug. sS; Earl Grey appointed 
Governor-General of Canada in succession to Lord 
Minto, Sept, x ; treaty with Tibet signed at Lliasa, 
Sept. 7: Discovery returned to Spt'head from the 
Antarctic exiiedition. Sept, zo; Russian forces 
dcfeatiHl in four days’ figiit and driven back into 
Mukden, Oct. 10; Russian loss in Slia>ho battle 
45,000(13,000 slaui), Japanese casualties, 16,000 killed 
and wounded, Oct. 17: Russian Baltic squadron 
fired on Hull trawlers fislung on the Dogger bank, 
killing the skipper and third liand of the Crane and 
sinking the vessel, Oct. 32; Czar and Russian 
Government expressed regret at the Baltic licet 
attack. Joint inquiry mstitnted under Hague Conven- 
tion, resulting in the payment of an iiideiunity, Oct. 
38; President Roosevelt obtained a large majority 
over his Democratic oiiponcnt in tlie UIS.A. presi- 
dential election, Nov. 8 , King and Queen of Portugal 
arrived at Portsmouth on a visit to King Edward, 
Nov. 15; Russian gunbo.it Sevastopol torpedoed by 
Two outside Port Arthur liarbour, Dec. la. 

1806 Port Arthur forts transferred to the Japs, 
Jan. 3 ; Red Sunday " massacre at St. Petersburg, 
Jan. 23; General TrepofT appointed governor of St. 
Petersburg, with plenary imwers, ^n. 34 ; Grand 
Duke Sergius of Russia assassinated, Feb. 17 ; Lord 
Milner resigned High Cominissionersliip of Soiilh 
Africa, Ean of SeThome succeeded, March 1 ; 
Japanese entered Mukden after a fierce fight in which 
30,000 Russi.in dead were left on the fielfl, and 40,000 
prisoners secured, the Ja;) loss being estimated at 
50,000, March 10; terrific earthquake in northern 
India, nearly 30,000 lives lost, April 4 ; King Edward 
visited President Loubet in Pans, April 6 ; plague 
rampant in India, 34,000 deaths announced in one 
week. May 9; Togo defeated remnant of Russian 
fleet, ami captured Admiral Rozhdestvensky in Inttle 
of Sea of Japan, May s? ; attempted assiassination of 
King of Spam in Faris, Tune 1 : King of Sjjain arrived 
in London, June 5’; Mr. Gully (Viscount Selby) 
re.s{gned the Speakersliip ; itiarri.'ige of German 
Crown Prince and Duchess Cecilia, June 6 ; King 
Oscar deposed from the Norwegian throne, June 7 ; 
Mr. Lowther appointed Speaker of the House of 
Commons; Admiralty banquet to French naval 
officers at Portsmoutii; Admiral Calllard welcomed 
at London Guildhall, Aug. to; Great Eastern Rail- 
way disaster to Cromer express at Witham, xo killed, 
Sept. 1 ; peace signed at Portsmouth (U.S. A.) between 
Russia and Japan, Sept. 5; Dr. T. J. Barnardo, 
founder of children’s iiomes, died Sept, xq; new 
Aqglo-Japanese treaty formulated, Sept. 37 ; death 
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of Sir Henry Irvlnf^. Oct. 13: King Edward opened 
Kin;;sway, Oct. z8 ; freedom of London City con* 
ferrcd on General Booth, Oct. a6: Czar signed a 
Constitution at Pcterhof, called the " Russian Magna 
Charta," Count Witte appointed Premier, Oct. 30; 
King of Greece at Windsor, Nov. 13; Prince Chanes 
of Deniiicirk elected (as King Haakon) to the 
Norwegian throne, Nov. z8 ; steamer Hilda wrecked 
off .St. Malo, 138 lives lost : Mr. A. J. Balfour’s 
Conservative Government resigned, Dec. 4 ; disaster 
at Charing Cross railway terminus, fall of iron roof, 
several lives lost, Dec. 5: Sir II. Camphell-Banner* 
man became Premier. 

1906 Dtsturliances in Russia, over 1,000 persons shot 
dead in Moscow alone, Jan. a ; Parliament dissolved. 
General Election conimeiiced, Jan. la; M. Falli6res 
elected President of France, in succession to M. l.ou- 
bet, Jan. 17 ; King of Denmark, father of Queen Alex* 
andra, died Jan. 29; General Election concluded; 
result, a combined Liberal-Labour and Nationalist 
majority over the Conservatives and Unionists of 
354. Tile new Parliament contained 54 working*cl iss 
members, Feb. 7 ; H.M.S. Dreadnoui{M launched by 
the King at Portsmouth, Feb. zo ; terrible colliery 
caKiinty at Courri6res, in tlic Pas de Cnl.us, France ; 
over 1,150 lives lost. Mar. 10 ; San Francisco 
destroyed by earthquake and fire, Apnl i 3 ; wedding 
of King Alfonso and Princess Ena of Battenberg ; 
bomb outrage at Madrid, narrow escape of the bndal 
pair, May 37 : Simplon tunnel opened for railway 
traffic, June r; Zulu rebel cliief, miiib;iatri, slam m 
jTunc 8; motor-bus dis.ister near Haiulcross, 
ten deaths, July 12 ; terrible earthqu.ikc at Valparaiso, 
over a, 000 killed, Au;'. 17; new Anglo-Irish route 
(through Fishguard ana Kosslare harbours) opened.3o: 
typhoon at Hong Kong, nearly xo.ooo deaths, Sept 18. 

tmyi Amir of Afghanistui arrives at Peshawar on 
visit to India ; earthquake at Kingston, T.-miaica, great 
loss of life and iiroperty, Jan. 14: Mr. Win. Wliitcley 
murdered by Horace G. Kayner, 34 ; jnt explosion 
in Klienish Prussia, 157 lives lost, a8 ; collision between 
S.S. Larchmont 9 tx\A Harry Knowiton in Block Isl.ind 
Sound, causing sinking of tlie former and lossol nearly 
BOO lives , Sinking of Orlando, steamer, after colliding 
with Htltofiolts m Bristol Cli.uinul, 14 lives lost,Feb.f7 ; 
wreck of the s.s. HerltnoM the Hook of Holland, with 
great loss of life , the King opens new Central Criminal 
Court, Old Uailey, 37; first Transvaal Parhainent 
opened, M,ir. ii ; French battleship blown im .at 
1 . onion, 13 ; Colonial Cun ferenre opened ; peace Con- 
gress opened at New York, Apr is ; Ascot Gold Cup 
stolen, June 18; Cliarmg Cross .ind Hampstead Tube 
Kirilway opened, aa ; discovery of theft of State 
rci^iha at liublin Casth*. July 8: King .and Queen 
in i>iiblin ; new docks at CardiiT oi>pned by the King 
and Queen ; £50,000 damages and costs {Mid by the 
Associated Ncwsfiapers, Ltd., to Lever Brothers, 
Ltd., for libel in Daily Mail, 17; Deceased Wife's 
Sister Bill passed the Lords, Aug. 26 ; accident to 
bridge over St. Lawrence, 70 killed ; Anglo-Kussian 
Agreement signed, 31. 

'^008 Panic at cineiiidtograph exhibition at Barnsley, 


at Guildhall, 27 ; Rotherhithe Tunnel opened, 
June 12 ; Wolfe and Montcalm celebration at 
Quebec, Prince of Wales (King George V.) and 
Lord Roberts present, July 35 ; explosion at Maypole 
Collie^, nr. Wigan, 76 lives lost, Aug. 18 ; Austria's 
intention of annexing Bosnia and Herzegovina 
annotinceil, Oct. 3 , Mr. Win, Taft i-lectetl President 
of United States, Nov. 3; Ellerman liner Sardinia 
destroyed by fire off over too pilgrims and 

many Europeans burned or drowned ; terrible 
earthquake, destroying a great pait of Calabria and 
Sicily, 156,500 lives lost, Dec. 28. 

1609 0(cl age pensions came into omration, Jan. z ; 
outrage by Russian anarchists at Tottfrihain, who 
robbed a clerk of £Bo, and afterwards fired at 
pursuers, killme a policeman and a boy. and injuring 
Z4 others ; CoUicry accident at West Stanley pit, 
Durham, 168 men .ind boys killed, Feb. 16; ^dgment 
by consent for £t,ooo given against The People for 
libel u(>on Mr. Ooyd George, Mar. 17; deposition of 
Sultan Abdul Hsiniid .ind succession of Ins brother 
Mehe.ned V., April 37 ; Mr. Lloyd George introduced 
his first Budget; Queen ^V tlheliniii.t of llollaiul gave 
birth to a daughter, 30, Constitution nf the South 
African Union signed at Bluenitontein, M.'ty iz ; 
Sir Curzon Wyllic and Dr. Laicaca, wlio tried to 
rescue him, shot and killed At Imperial Institute by 
Indian student Dhingra, who w.is hanged, July i; 
Lord Strathcona presented £too,ooo to the McGill 
University. Montreal, 7 ; Pruice Uulow resigned 
Imperial Chancellorslnii, 14; Siibnianne C11 sank 
after collision, zi lives lost ; Shah of Persia du{)oscd, 
his young son Ahmed Mirza elected his successor ; 
Conference of South African Premiers, z8; Czar 
and Empress of Russia at Cowes, Aug. 2 ; great 
floods m Manchuria, in winch over i.ooo lives vere 
lost ; the liner Maori wrecked off Cape Town, 32 live* 
lost, 5, ca|)ture of baiul of thieves as they emerged 
from Map{>m’s premises in London with Jewellery 


worth £i,o,ooo, 23 ; dch{>atch published claiming the 
discovery of the North Pole by Commander Pear 
Sept. 6; The Imer IVaratah lost between Durb.i. 


Crown rrince 01 I'ortiigal assassinated wbilo driving 
through 1 .tsbon; E. von Feltheim sentenced t02oyears’ 
penal servitude for threatening Mr.Sol B.Joel,Feb.i2 ; 
General Stoessel sentenccvl to death (subsequently 
commuted) for neglect of duty at Port Arthur, 20; 
fire at a public school, l-ake Vhew, Colhnwood, 
■ Cleveland, U.S. A., lyo lives lost ; the t b d, Ttstr ran 
across the bows of H. M.S. Bentnch off St. Catherine's 
Point by night, and was cut in two, tlie commander 
and 34 others ln.siiig their lives, April 3 ; Arbitration 
Treaty betwreen Great Britain and the U.S. signed, 
4; great lire .at Boston, U.S. A., damage about 
jAa, 000,000. z6; explosion on the Japanese cniiscr 
Matsushitna off the Pescadores, over 200 lives lost, 
30; Mr. John Murray, the publibher, obtained ^^7.500 
damages against The Timet for libel. May is; 
King Edward received President of the French 
Re{jublic, and In the evening a State banquet in 
lus noDour was given. May 35 ; President onteitaincU 


and Cape Town, 0; Ferrer executed at Barceion. , 
Oct. 13 ; New Ailiinr.ilty harbour at Dover opened : 
Prince I to, Japanese statesman, assassin ited by i 
Korean, 36; tlie Lords thr»*w out Mr. Llojd Genrge’'i 
first Finance Bill by a large majority, Nov. jf' . 
King Leo|>old 11 . of Belgium d., Dec 17 ; Mr. Herbei : 
Gladstont. appointed first Governor-General of Soiil.i 
Afric.i, 2r. 

1910 General Flection, Lilicrals rcm.-iin in power, 
J.m. T5 ; Sixty I.nbour Exchanges o|'encd Feb. 1 ; 
Frencii ste.’uiicr Cental Chanx'y wrecked on voyac e 
to Algiers, i6ohves lost, n ; the D.ilia Lama fledViom 
IJiasa, 33; Mr. Heibert Gladstone raised to the 
pperage as Viscount Gladstone, March i; Lord 
Kitchener returned to London, .<ftcr 8 years m India, 
Apl. 28 ; King Edward attacked by lircmchitis, bulletin 
issued, M.iy 5, King Edward d., 6; King George V. 
proclaimed, 9; nunc disaster at Wliiteliaven, loss 
of 136 lives; funeral of King Edward, 20; discovery 
of hunii'in remains in a cellar at Hilldroji Crescent, 
Camden Town, and flight of Dr, Cnr^itcn and Miss 
Lc Neve, July 13, who were ca|'ituif‘d at Quebec, 31 ; 
Siike of Connaught sailed for S. Alric,i, Oct. iz ; 
Failure of the Veto Conference announced, Nov. 
iz ; Colliery disaster at Pretoria Pit, Bolton, 344 lives 
lost, 31 ; three policemen shot dead by alien burglars 
in Hoiiiidsilitcli. Gardstein. one of the .issassins, killed 
by accidental shot ftom one of his comrades ; Scotch 
express in collision near Hawes Junction, many li\t;s 
lost, Dec. 34. 

1911 Two of the Hnundsditch murderers tracked 
to a house in Sidney Street on Jan. .1, and .1 great force 
ot police, aided by soldiers, was callcil out. The 
besieged men fir^ magazine revolvers from the 
windows. Tlie house was ultimately fired, and the 
charred reiiiniiis of tlio murderers were afterwards 
discovered ; J. Ramsay Macdonald elected Chairman 
of the Labour Parliauientary Party. Feb. 6; Rem- 
brandt's ''Mill” sold to an American, P. A. Widener, 
Marcti z; National Insurance Bill introduced. May 
4; Fire at Empire Theatre, Edmburgh, 9 Uvea 
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DICTIONARY OF EVENTS. 


lost; Sir E. Bradford. 74, d. 13; Gennan Emperor 
present at the unveiling of the Victoria Memorial, 
13 ; Coron.'ition of Kin^ George V. and Queen Mary. 

i une as: strike of London transport workers; Pari. 

liW finally iiasscd in H. of Ldt. ; payment of Mem- 
bers resolution passed in H. of C., Aug. 10 ; London 
transport workers’ strike ended. 11 ; strike riots at 
l.iverpool, 73; general r.-ttlway strike begun; strike 
riots at Llanelly , 5 persons killed; railwaytnen 
resume work, ar ; Leonardo da Vuici's “ La Gio- 
conda ” stolen from Louvre, aa ; Liverpool strike 
ended, 95, T. W. Uuracss swam the Channel, 
Sept. 6; assassiiuition ut M. Stolypin at KiefT, 14; 
collision between U.M. cruiser //aw/v^ and the'Wliite 
Star liner Olympic in the Solent, 19; Italy declared 
war against Turkey; Duke of Connaught sailed for 
Canada to take up duties as Governor-General, Oct. 
6 ; Mr. Churchill made First Lord of the Admiralty 
and Mr. McKenna lioine Secretary ; Mr. Balfour 
resigned leadership of the Unionist party; King and 
Queen loft for India, Nov. xz; Mr. Bonar I^w 
mected Unionist Leader; “Lord” G. Sanger mur- 
dered by his attendant, the murderer committing 
suicide, Dec. 4; National Insurance Dill {lassed, 6; 
King-F.mperor made .State cntiy into Delhi, 7. 

191B Republic established in China. Feb. ta . great 
strike of coal ^iiiners. almut 1.000,000 men out, 39 ; 
Marconi CoinjTany contracted with Postimister- 
General for wireless telegraph stations, 7 ; Coal 
strike ends, April 6; Titanic disaster off Cape 
Race, 1.635 lives lost, 14 ; King of Denmark died in 
Hamburg, May 14: strike of London dock 
labourers, ao ; Lord Lorebuni resigned Lord Clian- 
oellorsliip; succeeded by Lord Haldane, June 10; 
Colonel Seely. M.P., appomted Secretary for War, 
June xa; First Alexandra Day in London, over 
£ia,ooo realised for charities s6; dedication or 
KhodcsT Jiieinoridl, Rhodesia, by Lord Grey, July 5; 
Camorra trial ended, lasted over a year, prisoners 
sentenced to long terms of imprisonment, 8 ; colliery 
explosion at Cadeby pit, near Sheffield, 86 lives lost, 
9; Mr. Asquith in Dublin, hatchet thrown into his 
carriage, ao ; Emperor of Japan d., 30 ; dock strike 
ended, Aug. 8; Master of Elibank resigned scat and 
office of Chief Lil;eral Whip, and raised to peerage 
as Lord Murray of Elibank, Sejit. 7; fqneral of 
Emperor of Japan, suicide of Count Nogi, 13 ; rail- 
way accident at Ditton Junction, x<; killed, 40 
injured, 17 ; Suinnarine Bs sunk off Dover in collision, 
14 lives lost, Oct. 3 ; W.ir declared against Turkey 
by Montenegro, 8 ; Mr. Roosevelt shot at Milwaukee, 
k; War declared against Bulgaria by Turkey, 17; 
Greece declared war; Seilor Canalejas, Spanish 
Premier, ass.'issin.itod, la ; Peace Conference opened 
at St. James's Palace, Dec. 10; Lord llardingc 
w'onnded by bomb at llcllii, 93. 

1913 Home Rule BiU passed H. of Commons, 
majority no; M. Raymond l^omcar^ elected Pres, of 
French Rcpiib., Jan. 17 ; M Bnand becomes Prune 
Minister of Frcncli Govt., ao ; Nazim Pash.t, Turkisli 
Commander-iii-Chict, assassinated, 34 ; Home Rule 
Bill reiectud in II. of Lords by 336 to 69, 30; war 
111 Balkans resumed, F'eb. 3; Welsh Church Bill 
passed H. of Coimnmis, majority 107, 5; news 
received of Antarctic tragedy, involving dcathsftof 
Cant. Scott and four companions, Oates, £v,ins. 
Wilson and Bowers, in March, 191s, from exposure 
and privation, xo; Mexican coup detat, Madero 
arrested, i8 ; Kew Gardens 'I'ea House burned down 
by suffragettes, 20; Ex-prcsideiit Madero shot, 22; 
King George of Greece assassinated ; fall of the 
Bnand cabinet. Mar. 18, Fall of ScutarJ, after a six 
montlis’ siege, April 23; Peace of Lontcrfin signed. 
May 30; Miss Davison (suffragette) reed, fatal 
ii\jurieslw rushing in front of King's horse during 
race for Derby, June 4; Cecil Chesterton fined j^too 
and ordered to (my all costs for libelling Mr. Godfrey 
Isaacs, 7 ; M. Poiiicar^ French President, arrived 
in Lofnaon on aviirit to the King and Queen, 24 
, as ; In 


enteruiued at the Guildhall, a 


breach of promise 


^ Daisy Markliani v. the Marquis of Nortliaiaptoii, 

settled by payment of ,1^50,000^ and costs, July a; 
Scott will case ended in verdict for Lady SackvlUe; 


A.D. 

pearl necklace valued at over j£ioo,ooo stolen during 
postal transit between Paris and l^zindon ; Dr. Robert 
Bridges appointed poet laureate, 16 ; Col. Cody killed 
in aeroplane accident, Aug. 7; Palace of Peace 
inaugurated at the Hague, 27 ; strike riots in Dublin : 
four men arrested in connection with the diamond 
necklace robbery; railway disaster at Aisgill, x6 
killed. Sept. 2 : diamonds of stolen necklace, all but 
two, picked un in road at Highbury, 16; strike 
in cotton trade at Bolton, Beehive Mills, so; 
Vottumo steamer burnt at sea, over 500 lives 
saved, more than 400 lost; mining disaster at 
Senglienydd, S. Wales, over 400 lives lost, Oct. 14 ; 
Pearl necklace case concluded at Old Bailey, 
prisoners sentenced to varying terms of penal 
servitude and imprisonment, Nov. 24 ; Harry Fragson 
killed l>y his father, Dec. 5. 

1914 Grc.it strike in S. Afnc.!, martial law mo- 
cUimed, Jan. 13; Britisli submarine A7 lost off ny- 
moutli with crew of xx officers and men, 16; strike of 
London coal porters and carters, aa; lock-out by 
l.ondon m.*tster builders, 30,000 men affected, 26;. 
9 strike leaders deported from S. Africa, 27 ; revolu- 
tion ui Peru, Seilor BilUngluirst, president, deposed, 
Feb. 4 ; three new bishops apptd. : Kt. Rev. 
L. H. Burrows to be Bp. of Sheffield, Rev. 

T. £. Watts- Ditchfiold, Bp. of Chelmsford, and 
Ven. H. B. Hodgson, Bp. of St. Edmundsbun' and 
Ipswich, 5; Mr. Munro Ferguson appointed Gover- 
nor of Australia, 6; opening of Pari., xo; deported 
strike leaders arrive from S. Afnca, 24 ; M. 
Calmette, editor of /.e P'ijuvfVt killed by Mme. 
Caitlaiix, wife of ex-Preniier, 16; difficulties with 
officers at Curragli in connection witli the troops 
ordered for Ulster; Co!. Seely, Minister of War, 
resigned (not accepted) March, 93; Gen. French 
and Sir J. S. Ewart resign (not accepted), 95; 
Cambridge win lioat race bv lengths, 28 ; Col. 
Seely ag.im resigns (accc))ted), (*encraTs French and 
Ewart also resign (accepted); Mr. Asquith assumes 
post of Minister of War, 30; fishery disaster off Kew- 
foundUnd, 234 lives lost, April i; Vera Cruz capt. by 

U. S. marines, 200 killed; Mr. Justice Channell 
resigns; Mr. Montague Shearman, K.C., anH Mr. 

i ohn .Sankey, K.C. .ippad. judges of King’s Bench 
hvisioii; King and Quecir>. State visit to Paris, 21 ; 
Kt. Rev. G. Nickson, D.D., apptd. Bishop ot 
Bristol, May 1 ; suffragettes attempt to force way into 
Buckingham Palace, 21 ; tliird reading of Home Rule 
Bill passed Commons, majority 77, 25 ; s.s. Empress 
of Ireland sunk in Si. Lawrence after collision with 
Storstndt^ T014 lives lo.st ; Kitchener made Earl. 
June 22: Alexandra Day. over jCao.000 collected 
in London, 24: Gen. Huertai resigned Pres, of 
Mexico, 18; Josepli Cliamberlain d, July 2; 
Home Rule Confee. at Buckingham Palace, ai : 
Confee. ended witliout result, 24; Mine. Caillaux 
acquitted after long trial, 28 ; M. jaurez murdered. 
31 ; death of Mr. Plowdcn, magistrate, Aug. 8 ; Pope 
Pius d., 19; Lord Merthyr d 27; Sir John Hcnnikcr 
Heaton il , Sept. 7 : Cardinal della Chicsa elected 
Pope as Benedict XV., xo ; Home Rule and Welsh 
Ch. Bills filially deliated and ordered to pass to 
the Statute Book, their operation lieiiig su»>ended 
until Amending Bills considered at a future (Kite de- 
pending on the War, xs ; Parliament prorogued, 18 ; 
export of British wool prohiliited. Get. 6; King 
Carol of Rumania cl., ro; the Czar prohibits the sale 
of alcohol by Government In Russia for ever, 30; 
police order issued prohibiting tlic servuig of liquors 
to women hi public-houses until after 11.30 a.in,. 
Nov. 3; d. of Tom iGalion, novelist, 4; d. of the 
Duke of Buccicuch, d. of Major-Gen. Kekewich, 5. 
1919 Rway. collision at Ilford, 9 killcKl, Jan. z; 
PCTcy lllmgworch d , a ; I-ord Winiliome apptd. Ld. 
Lieut, of Ireland, 3 ; Earthquake m Lake Fuccino 
dist. of Italy, many thousands killed, Avezzano des- 
troyed ; L(i. Feversliam d.. 13 ; Mgr. Benson (]., 14 ; 
Carl Haag d., 19; Ld. Londonderry d„ Feb. 6; 
Ld. Rotlischild d.. Mar. 31 ; W. G. C. Gladstone. 
M.P., killed at the front, April 15 ; Rway. accident 
near Gretna Green, 157 killed, and over 200 injured, 
mostty soldiers travelliiig in troop tzaln, May 22. 



Chronicle of the Great War 

From Day to Day 


101«. Jaly— Bept. 

July B8. Austria presents Note of demand tn Servia. 

M. Servia answers {generally and asks for delay. 

95. Servian answer rejected by Austria. 

38« Austria ilerl.ires war against Servia. 

90* Belgrade bombarded. 

Sl« State of war declared in Germany. 

Autf. 1. Gennany declares war against Russia and 
invades Luxemburg. 

9 . Germans invade French territo^. 

9. Sir 1£. Grey announces thit EngUnd will stand 
by France defenduig the neutrality of Belgium. 

4 * Gt. Brit, sends ultiniatiiin to Germany demanding 
that Belgian neutrality shall be respected Germans 
attack l.i^ge. Gt. Brit, declares war against 
Germany. Bone and Philhpville in Algeria bom* 
barded by Goehen 

B. du.uort Gfniians attack Lidge and arc repulsed. 
Gemian inuie-layer JCdtusffr sunk by H.M S. 

Amphtan. Lord Kitchener appointed Sec. for War. 
Parliament votes ;^ioo,aoo,ooo. Goeben and 
Breslau chased to Messina. 

7. Germans repulsed at Li^ge after 3 days* and nights* 
fighting. Gen. Lf'nMn (iiefcnder of Li^ge) taken 
pnsoner. H M.S. Amphittn sunk by mine. Goeben 
and Brevlau escape Irom Messina. 

9« British forces seize the port of Lome in German 
Togoland, on W, coast of Africa. 

9. French occupjr Mulliausen. German submarine 
U IS sunk by Brit, cruiser Btmtiuffhapn. 

10. Germans enter Lt^ge. Austrians enter Alsace. 

19. <'it. Brit, declares war on Austria. Goeben and 

Breslau sold to Turkey. 

IS. Japan sends ultimatum to Germany demanding 
evacuation of Klao-chau. Russia issues prociam.itum 
promising autonomy to the ancient kmgdoin of Poland. 

10. First Briti&li Exjiedy. Force lamls in France. 

17* D. of Gen. Gnerson. Belgian seat of Govt, 
removed to Antwerp. Austrian cruiser Aspem sunk 
by French fli'et in tlie Adriatic. 

lA Servians beat Austrians at Shabalz. Germans 
occupy TirleinoiU. 

19. Germans defeated by Russians near Hydtkulmen 

21 . Germans enter Bniss'els, and impose fine of 
000,000. Gc. Brit, lends ;^io,ooo,ooo to Belgium 
France does the vime 

99. Germans attack Namur. 

93. Japan declares w.ar on Germ.iny. British forces 
engaged at Mons with Gentuns and hold the place 
two days and a night. 

94. Germans capture Namur. 

95. Austria declares war upon Japan. Germans 
destroy Louvain. Allies fall back towards Caiubrat. 

96 . Togoland taken by the Allies. 

97. Ostend occupied by Bnt. marines Kaiser 

Ib'ilhelm cUr sunk by H.M.S. Ht^ftjfver off 

Rio de Oro. German cruiser Ma^debur^ sunk by 
Russians in Gulf of Finland. 

9A Two German destroyers and two Gentian cruisers 
sunk and a third cruiser disabled in the Heligoland 
Bight by a Brit, battle squadnm. 

99* German Samoa surreiKlered to a New Zealand 
force. Name of St. Petersburg altered to Petrograd. 

30* La F6re taken by the Germans. 

91* Allies evacuate Compl^gne. Russians rout four 
Austriiin Anny Corps Inear Lemberg. Russians 
suffer reverse m Hast Prussia. 

■ept* 1* Germans take Amiens. Britlsii losses to 
date 15.000L 

9 * Great defeat of Austrians at Lemberg after aeren 
days* fighting. 


1914 . B&pt. 

9 . LHnant sacked. French Govt, leave Paris for 
Bordeaux. 

4 * Dykes flooded around Antwerp. Russians capture 
l..emborg. German right ceases to move against 
Pans, turning ea-t and soutli-east so as to strike in 
between Pans and *^hc British forces. 

5 * Patkjinder blown up by German sub- 

manne, 359 lives lost, 'lerinan atuck liiverted from 
Pans. Gt. Bnt., France and Russia agree not to 
triMt for peace separately. Gcrinuii.s take Klieiins. 

6 . Gcrin.ins cross the Marne at f-a Ferti-soire-Jouarre. 

7 * Allies begin to drive the Germans back from the 
North-east of Pans. Oceanic struck a rock and 
sank off Scotland. 

9 . Bnt army crosses the Marne and Germans retreat 
about 25 miles Rulers of liidi.111 native States 
{nearly 700) offer services m aid of Brit. arms. 

10. German anny still in rapid retreat ; driven 
across the Marne with great loss. Servians capture 
Semhn. fren Botha dispatches forces against 
German S.W. Africa. 

11 . German headquarters in New Guine..! captured by 
Australian expedition. I.ouvam retaken by Belgians 

19 . Vitry abandoned by (icrinans after being fortified 
Allies in pursuit. 6.nno iirisoners and 100 guns captd 
by Allies m last four days. Hambitrg-Amcnka 
war-liner Sprwwaid captured in North Atlantic 
waters. 

18 . Allies* victory continues, Germans everywhere in 
retreat, 63 miles gainecli in six days German 
cruiser Ilela sunk by torpedo from Brit subiiiarhie 
F- 9. Russians win great 17 days’ battle in Hast 
Prussia, captuiing 30,1700 Austrian prisoners 

14 . 41st day of the war. Gernuii retreating forces 
driven across the Aisiie Bnt. auxilciry cruiser 
Carmania sinks Cap Trafalgar^ German armed 
cruiser offs, America. 

15 . Verdun relieved, its fortifications being now free 
from attack. Crown Prince'.s army retreating. 

16 . Great L^attle. j>ro(.o''ding on a front of nearly iu<j 
miles. Germans still tailing back. Mr. John 
Redmond issues a call to tlic Irish people to form an 
Irish Brigade. Austrian losses since the taking of 
Lemberg arc estimated at 25 o,ck}o lulled and 
wounded, 100,000 prisoners. 

16 * Parlt. prorogued. 1 King's speech s.iys, “We are 
fighting for a. worthy jiurpose and shall nut lav down 
our arms until that purpose lus bui-n fiiililled." 

19 . Gentians bombard .Snissons. Bnt cruiser Pegasus 
disabled in Zanzibar harbour h$' German warsinp 
^bnissberv. German cruiser Emden active among 
British merchant vessels m Bay of Bengal. 

90 . Germans bomlvard Kliciius and destroy a great 
portion of the cathedral. 

91 French capture ao German supply motor cars^ 
with all their stafi and a number of prisoners. 
Bombardment of Rheniis continues. German post at 
Shuckmannsburg near the Zambesi surrendered to 
Rhodesian force. 

99 . Three Bnt. cruisers {A bon Hr, Hogue, and Cressv) 
sunk off the Hook of HoUaiul by German sub* 
marines, over 1,000 lives lost, Hogue and Cressy 
torpedoed while tryii^ to save lives. German 
cruiser fmdSwr shells Madras. 

98 . Bntish warsbtiis smik or damaged, 10 German 
warships lost (including ships captured), 97 ; German 
merchant ships captured, 187 ; Bnti.sli merchant shipa 
captured or sunk, is. Allies still advance in me 
battle of the Aisne, having progressed about is 
miles In the region of Lassi^y, and successfully 
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1911, 8«pt.-Oot. 

repulsed scvernl German attacks. Russians occupy 
Solciau after defeatiiif^ the German anny. 

M, French trDO{>s occupy Peronne, the key to the 
valley of the Soininc. 

35 , 14th day of the Battle of the Aisne. Fierce 
attacks on the Allies by the augmentetl Gentian 
troops. Australian lixpeditionary Force capture 
German New Guinea, occupying the chief town and 
hoisting tlic British flai;. Kussians press their attack 
on rrzeinysl with (;reat cner^ ; also capture Khyrow, 
about ao miles S. of Przeuiysl. First contingent of 
Indian troops arrives at Marseilles. 

86, Malines bombarded for the third time, cathedral 
destroyed. On the eastern frontier of German 
S.W. Africa the police fortf. Kictfontcin, in the 
territory of the S. African Union, falls to German 
raiders. German patrol raid Walfisch Bay and 
capture a policeman. War contribution of nearly 
;^4oo,oflo by the Nu:un of Hyderabad. 

28 . Germans open heavy artillery fire on the Waelhem- 
Wavre St. Catherine sector of the Ant werji defences. 
The Gurinaii cruiser Kmden continues its depred.-!- 
tions in the Indian Occ.'Ui, having destroyed four 
more Bntisli iiierch.'int ships. British force captures 
the capital of the German Lolony of the Caiiierouns. 

89* Germans att.sck the Antwerp forts, blowing up 
the Waelhein Foi t. 

80. Augmented German forces oppose the Kussians 
on the liasl Prussian frontier, where a vigorous 
attempt to storm the Russian fortress of Osovetz 
is defeated. 

Oct. 1. Further progress reported by the Allies to 
the north of the Soinine and 111 the Southern 
Wceuvre. Great greeting to Indian troops at 

Marseilles. The German attack on Antwerp 

continues with incre.ised vigour. ll.M.S. Cumber- 
Arntf captures nine Gcriuaii iiiercliaiU steamers of the 
Woeriinnn line and a gunboat, oif the Cameroon 
River, West Africa, 

8 . 59th day of the war. Siege of Antwerp proceeds. 
Belgians retire across the Nethc, first blowing up the 
Waelhein Bridge. 

8 . In tlie Roye region the mu.st desperate edorts are 
made to break tlirough the Allies' line but without 
success. The siegu of Antwerp is maintained. 
In the Eastern battleground the (jcrmaiis are in a 
somewhat serious ]ihght. In their retreat across the 
Nienieii, the Russians drove at them and whole 
regiments were drowned. 

4 . A Aerce engagement lias developed in the region of 
Aims, the Allies assuniuig the otfensive at many 
points, succeeding m the Argoune district 111 throw- 
ing back the enemy towards the north. A further 
Russian victory is recorded at Augustovo, where the 
Germans were defeated. 

5 . Gland Duchess of Luxemburg deported to, and 
inter lied, in a castle near Nuremlierg. Nearly 
000.000 men enrolled in the British Army since tlie 
outbreak of tlie war Japanese forces before 
Tsingtau repulse a nighi attack made by the 
German gan isoii. The Japanese make an attack on 
the Mars'i.'ill Islands fGunii.ui), comiielling the force 
in possession to surrender. 

0 . Germans endeavour to break across the Scheldt ^in 
order to cut off the retreat of the Antwerp garrison. 
Doiiibardment is now threatened. In East Prussia, 
where the Germans are falling back from the 
Russian pursuit, the railways close to the frontier 
are congested with ti anis lixpoiL of British wool 
prohibited. MetropoUt.in police order general 
diminution and cimcealmcnt of iiublic ami private 
lights. 

7 . German cavalry driven back to the north of Lille, 
.ind ground previously given between Chaulnes and 
Roye IS retaken. Uoinbardmont of Antweip now 
opened with great vigour, the big German 
siege guns beuig brought to bear with deadly 
clfect upo the forts. (,emi.ins cross the Scheldt 
at Teimonde, Schooiiaborde and Wetteren. A 
British Marine Brigade and two Naval Brigades, 
representing a total of 8,000 men, enter Antweip in aid 
of the Belgian garrison. The seiit of the Belgian 
government is removed from Antwerp to Ostend. 


1914, Get. 

50,000 refugees leave the city. First contingent of 
Canadian troops arrive in homo waters. Submarine 
H 9 performs another daring exploit, penetrating to 
the mouth of the Ems close to the German coast, and 
there sinking a German torpedo destroyer. The F 9 
sank the Hela on Sept. 13. 

8 . The bombardment of Antwerp continues, terrible 
destruction being dealt by the German siege 
guns, the Southern Station, the Hoboken oil tanks, 
and many important public buildings being set on fire. 
The suburb of Borgerhout also in names. Antwerp at 
last falls and German trixips enter. Two of the 
British brigades successfully retire with the Belgian 
Anny ; s.ooo of them are cut off and succeed in 
escaping into Holland. British loss 300. 5-1 German 
ships lying at Antwerp were blown up before the 
evacuation. 

9 * At Arras the deadly French gunner^' is employed 
with splendid effect, beating the enemy back ; and 
in the Roye region x,6oo prisoners liavc been taken 
within the last two days. 

10* In the great battle centre, between the Oise and 
Klieims, the Allies make progress to the north of 
the Aisne, particularly to the north-west of Soissons. 
Germans impose a war levy of;£20,ooo,oooon Antwerp. 
Death of King Carol of Ruiiuiiiia; liis nephew, now 
King Ferdinand, succeeds him. 

11. TwoGeriiian aeroplanes over Paris and drop 
20 bombs in as many miiuitcs. 4 persons killed and 20 
injured. Fighting is briskly kept up on the 
East Prussian frontier, the Germans being driven 
back to the Masuiian Lakes. The Russian cruiser 
Paliada (7.775 tons) torpi-docd and blown up by a 
Gunnan subtn.irinc m the Baltic, 5^8 lives lost. 

18* A German force enters Ghent and hoists the Ger- 
iii.in flag. Another aerial raid upon Pans, 6 inccii- 
duiry iKiinbs dropped, but no great dainagc inflicted. 
Col Mciritz, who was in command of the British 
forces oi>erating against German S W. Africa, has 
produced a (ierman general's commission and sent 
an "ultimatum” to the Union Government threat- 
ening a republic. 

18. The town of Lille is the centre of a considerable 
new development. While held by a territorial 
detachment it has been attacked and occupied by a 
firman army corps. Germans are now mircbiiig on 
Ostend. Belgian Ministry removes to Havre in 
France. Two of the suhinarines concerned in 
the attack on the Riissnn war cruiser Paliada (see 
Oct. 11) are .nttackcil and sunk by Russian warships. 

14. The Fninco-British forces oceu|)y V'pres. 'I he 

Germans arc pressed back by British troofis on tlie 
left of the Allies’ line. Meanwhile the Germans make 
a dash tow.irds Cal.iis, which now becomes their 
strong objective. Genrians enter Biuges. Goeben 
becomes the Turkish f 1 agshi]>. Zeppelin brought 
down by Cossacks near W arsa w. H . M . S. 1 'n rmouth 
sinks two supply ships to tin: Kmden—Wxc Hamburg- 
Anierika line MarktJmannta and the Greek 

steamer Pontoporos—ofl Sum itra. 

15. German forces tii great strength make the most 
vigorous attempt to advance on the way to Dunkirk 
and Calais, hut are resolutely held back by the 
Allies. On the main line of battle the Allies are 
making notable progress. In the Rheiins district 
the Allies carry German trenches. Germans enter 
Ostend. H.M.S. Haivke is attacked by Gcrniaii 
submarines in the North Sea and sunk. 

16. The battle of the Aisne is now considered as 
practically ended without any decisive result except 
to shift the mam action to the North. A gigantic 
battle is in progress between the Russians and 
the Austro-Gernian forces at points near Przeniysl and 
Warsaw ; the Russians have taken the u[>per hand 
and are said to have captured xo.ooo men and 42 
guns. 

17. The new light cruiser commanded by 

Cajitain Fox, formerly of the Atn/Uon, and accom- 
ranied by four destroyers, engans and sinks four 
German destroyers- An Austrian army attempts 
to force a passage across the San in Galicia but is 
pronuitly repulsi^. Aimlo-Japanese forces bombard 
the German fortress ot Tsingtau, l>oth by sea and 
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air. A Japanese cruiser sunk by a nine in Kiao-chau 
Bay. 960 lives lost. 

18. The German forces have been considerably rein* 
forced for the projected advance on Calais, 
with England an ear^ object of attack after Calais is 
reached. The British armed liner Caronia brings 
in to Halifax, Nova Scotia, the German oil-tank 
steamer Brenhtlla, captured while flying the 
American flag. 

19. Germans lepulsed between the Somme and the 
Oise ; developments favourable around Lille. British 
fleet co-operates with the Allied Army in the move- 
ments against the Germans at Ostend and along the 
coast. The attitude of Turkey becomes more 
menacing, it being evident that some closer under- 
standing than has hitherto been avowed exists* 
between Germany and the I’orte, 

80. A two-days' battle 1 ms been raging in Belgium, 
the Germans atl'icking vigorously on all parts of the 
front, on the extreme north, where the enemy has 
been held back, and at La Hassle and other points, 
along to the heights of the Meuse, but being 
beaten back everywhere. British inonitors still tiring 
on tlie Gcrin.in batteries near the coast. The 
litnJen continues her exploits in the Indian 
Ocean, liaving sunk or captured five more Bnltsh 
merchant ships. The Czar issues a decree pro- 
hibiting the sale of alrolml tiirougliout the cmitire 
for ever by the Russian Government. 

81. The struggle on the Belgian coast is one of the 
most spectacular conflirtii ever waged, being prose- 
cuted on sea and land .md in the .lir with intense 
vigour (III nil sides. Tlic British warshijis are 
proving of striking value in tlic oiierations, having 
done deadly c.Yecuti(m in shdling the German 
trenches. Count(*r attacks by tlie enemy prove quite 
mutrectivc. At the other side of the war, where 
Russia IS bearing so ovcrwlu Imingly down upon 
Geniiaiis and Auvtri.ins, the eiie'iiy is mastered in 
almost every direction The. Gi'rinan troops— an 
ininiensc force— advancing towards Warsaw, have 
been iirilliantly thrown back and arc now m full 
retrcit. utterly routed, leaving their wounded behind 
them m llieir haste to escape tlie imrsumg enemy. 

98. The Belgian co.ist battle, upon winch the Geruans 
are. staking so much is being luaintamed witii des- 
eratc energy. The British gunners continue tne 
ombardtnenl of the German flank w ith great sm - 
cess. Further to hamper llie enemy, the dykes near 
the Vser are cut, the eflect L.iiig to c.iuse the whole 
district to be flooded at high tide In other nurlbera 
directions all German .ittacks are rx'oviiig futile. 
Ill the country around \Vdrsaw the Germans liave 
b-?cn driven luck lor a distance of eight milesr and 
so serious has the position l>ecoiue that the Kaiser, his 
stafl, and horde of protectors retire, from Czensto- 
chowa. 

83. The Germans still show a deteriiimcd attack on 
the gre.itcr part of the fighting line, e.stendmg from 
the Swiss frontier to the Nortn Sea. The general 
emerges the one gratifying fact that the general 
Situation continues to be favourable to the Allies. 
Three Krupp batteries destroyed north of the Aisne. 
Another roving German cruiser, the Karivnthe, 
winch, together with six or seven other simil.ir 
vessels, has liithcrto kept clear of contact with 
British, breach or Russian warships, appears on 
Atlantic waters, destroys 13 British mcrcliant ships, 
and successfully eludes cajiture. 

34. 8ist day of the W.(r ; slh day of naval flotilla 
attack on German land forces. The Germans gam 
some ground near Dixmude in Belgium, and also 
secure a limited advant’igo near l.a Bassic. To set 
against this, the Belgi.ins wm their way a little 
distance beyond Nieuport in tlie direction of Ostend. 
French guns wipe out three more German batteries 
fi8 guns) on the heights of the Meuse ; and in the 
Argonne the Alhe-. capture the key to the Aisiie 
valley. Roulers tails mta the possession of the 
Gerinaiis again. The British destroyer Badger 
(Comniaiuler Charles Frecniantle, K.N.) sinks a 
German submarine off the Dutch coast. 

88 . The Allies gam some little advantage in the direc- 
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tions of Roulers and Lille ; and the Germans have 
crossed the Yser. the order having been given 
that this must be achieved at no matter what cost, 
and the enemy's loss here is about S.aoa At Ypres 
a contrary result is attained. There, although 
greatly reinforced, the Germans were held in check 
for five days by a Briti'>h force which ultimately 
saved the position and threw the enemy back 
75 Hides. 

86. l‘hu Russians continue their ceaseless haras* 
sing of the fleeing Germans in Poland. Germans 
evacuate Lodz. M iritz, the South African rebel 
coiiiiiiander, attacked at Kahainas by the South 
African forces and totally defeated, taking refuge 
on German territory. The French steamer Amiral 
Ganteaunif, liavmg on board between 2,500 and 
2,600 Belgian and Frenclj refugees, was blown up 
bv a torpedo when some distance out from Calais. 
The fortiin.-ite presence of the Channel .steamer. 
British Queen m the vicinity enabled all but from 
30 to 40 pavsengers to be saved. 

87. The Fraich destrt'v several German batteries 
by their artillery* lire between Soissuiis and Berry* 
au-Bac on the Aisne. To tlie east of Nancy the 
French liave driven the Genii'ins out of French 
Lorraine. A marked advance is made by the 
Russians in Poland. The German army, which 
had confidently counted on raking Warsaw, has now 
been driven back beyond Lodz and Radom. 
Further rebel movement, headed by Christian 
de Wet, 'reported from S Africa. A British iner- 
clunt ship, Manchester Commerce, struck a German 
mine ami foundered otf the coast of Ireland. 
Captain and 13 Hif the crew lost, 30 people sai ed. 
14,000 British troops are lining the Suez C.ui,il. 
Prince Maurice of Battunberg dies from wounds 
25i,'xx> German losses adinittcti in the first six weeks 
ol the war. 

88 . On both frontiers the war goes ag.iinst the 
Gernians Along tlie borders of Belgiuiii and m 
Norihein France they arc iinalile tu break the front 
of the Allies. The KusMan ai lines on the Vistula 
are puslung forward in all parts of their long front. 
A counterattack attempt ei) by the retrcs'itmg enemy 
nortti of Radom is ovurwlieliricd and costs the 
Germans a loss of 49 othccrs, about 5.000 men. and 
many gnus 

39. i iMther official reports from I'e^rograd accentuate 
tlic iiiip'Mt^nce of tlie Russian victory in Poland The 
resistam v ol tiic whole ot tlie German armies on the 
Vistula Is biokeii and the enemy contmufs in full 
retreat. Further south the Austrians are again 
defeated, and the Russiins ie-o« '.upy Czemowitz 
Turkey cumiints definite acts of hostility .igainst 
Rihsi.i by allowing tiie Breslau and Hamtdteh to 
bombard Russian ports. Prince Louis of Baiten- 
berg resigns his position as First .Sea Lord of tlie 
Adtmrally. Admiral of the Fleet Lord Fisher suc- 
ceed him, 

30. Lille is t.'iken by the Allies ; and the Bavarians, 
whom tlie Kaiser wislicd might "meet the British 
lusl once,” are liadly beaten by them. The Turks, 
liaviiig taken tlie offensive against Russia, are doing 
much damage ainnng the Russian ports of tlie Black 

• Sea. their warships, chief among wliich are the 
(>'(^A(»and the //w/rtw, having boinh.irdcd Odessa 
and danuged some of the Kussun destroyers. Joint 
Note of protest to Turkey is sent by the Entente 
Powers. On the Eastern frontiers the Russian 
armies are still engaged in pursuing the defeated 
German and Austrian armies. In South Africa, 
Beyt^rs has had his commando dispersed. The 
Germ.ui cruiser Emden is again active, making a 
brilliant ruappc>ir.ince in the nxtdstead of Penang, 
flying the Japanese flag, and re] tainted and otherwise 
disguised. She succeeded m torpedoing two war. 
ships- a Russian cruiser and a French destroyer. 
The British Hos|}ital Ship Bohilla wrecked off 
AVhitby: iiiany lives lost, but a large proportion 
saved by lieruic exertions and endurance Court 
marti.tl ojicns at the Westminster Guildhall on a 
German spy named Carl Hans Lody. 

aia such day of the war. Reinforced by a great body 
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of fresh truo|)s. the Germans attempt a general and 
intanvified resumption of their offmisivc in France 
and Flanders. Marked changes in the battle front 
result : the enemy’s forces, who were in partial occu- 

K itiou of RaiHscapeiie, are driven back beyond the 
ieuport'—Dixmude railway line, losing numerous 
prisoners and leavings many woundetl on the field. 
The bombardment continues with violence, and the 
flooding between the Yscr and the Nieuport — 
Dizmude railway renders the German trenches un> 
tenable. The London Scottish troops make a splen- 
I didly successful charge at Ypras. H. M. S. Heruus is 
torpedoed in the Straits of Dover and sunk by a 
German submarine ; all the crew saved except some 
45 men. General bombardment of Tsinguu l>cgins. 
Indian troops coopenting with the Anglojapunese 
forces there. 

MoVa la Superhuman oflorts continue to be put 
forth 1 ^ the German forces in France and Uelguim 
to maintain their positions. Reserve after reserve 
is brought up and thrown into the battle line. 
In one week^Oct. 14-20— the Allies took 7,683 
pretoners. The Orman losses in this Battle of 
rlanders alone are said to amount to 175.000. 
In Poland, the German retreat becomes daily 
more pronounced, tlie Russian front now running 
through Piotrkow, more than 90 miles from Warsaw 
and 60 miles from the Gennan frontier. In 
Galicia the enemy failed to dislodge the Russians 
from the leaguer of Ifrzemyst, which is now in 
ruins. The Russians nuakc tienvy captures and rc- 
occupy important towns. From a.ooo to 3.u(x} 
Bedoums invade Egyptian territory. British, French 
and Russian ambassadors leave Constantinople. 

2 , Tlie Germans are evacuating theu trenches on 
the left bank of the Yser and are concentrating 
an immense force with the object of retaking 
Ypres. The Admiralty announce the closing of the 
North Sea to shipping, except under conditions 
which give safe passage to innocent neutral vessels. 
Gennan attempts to take the offensive on the 
borders of East Prussia arco-epuised by the Russians. 
The Gennan raiding cruiser Karl^rulvt sinks three 
more Bntisli merchant ships. Tire German annoured 
cruisers Scharnkorst and Gngisettau arrive at 
Valparaiso (after their attack on tlie Monmouth and 
Cape of Good Hope, sec Nov 4), and alter takmg ui 
provisions leave during tlie night. 

2. The foils at the entrance fto the Dardanelles 
are boitiliarded by the Anglo-P'rench fleet ; land 
the fort of Akaha, close to the Egyptian frontier, 
has been shelled by the British cruiser Minerva. 
Martial Law is proclaimed in Egypt. Early this 
morning an miemy's sciuadron fircif on the Ha/eyon, 
a coastguard gunboat engaged ip patrolling. This 
being reported, various ii.ivm movements were made 
which caused the squadron to make a rapid retreat, 
and when beaten on, the rearmost cruiser, in makiiig 
its escape, threw out a number of mines, one of which 
was struck by Submarine D 5. exploding her. 

1 . The enemy is concentrating in great force 
for a final assault on tlie line between Ynres 
and the Lys, but the position of the Allies 
has been strengthened. British artillery lias done, 
*' prod^ious slaughter," Che Indian troops win great 
praise for their s^endid braveiy, and Sir John French 
sends a .special message of congratulation to the 
London Scottish for their *' glorious lead.** Up to 
now tho tremendous sacrifice of Gumiaii lives has 
availed the Germans nothing. The Germans now 
hold onlyasnwle position on the left bank of tho 
Y.ser. The German troops, driven LSbk from 
Warsaw a distance of oo miles, to within 30 
miles of tlieir own frontier, are still In retreat. 
They c^ture 15,800 Austrian prisoners and scores of 
guns. Boinbardnieiit of the Dardanelles by the 
Allied fleets is resumed. Russian troops enter 
Turkish territory i^id after some fighting capture 
Zivlne, Kara Kilisse, I*assinska ana other places, 
and are threatening Erzerum. Admiralty's 
report of Naval battle netweon German and British 
ships oil the coast of Chili [Nov. x] issued to-day, 
^slnwing that the Good Hope, Monmouth, ana 
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Glasgow cruisers engac^od the Sehamhorst, 
Gnei\enau, Leipzig-, and Dresden in stormy weather, 
the action la.sting an hour. The Good Hope caught 
fire, blew up, and sank ; the Mott mouth, also on fire, 
drew off, but was again attacked, her fote being not 
yet known. The Glasgow was not greatly damaged, 
and has few casualties. Bombardment of Tsingtau 
contmues. The Austrian cruiser Katserin EHjeaSefh, 
which was in the harbour when the siege bee^, has 
been blown up by the Austrians Sir Percy SCott is 
^pointed Naval Assistant to the First Sea Lord, 
Cyprus annexed by the British Government. 
Nominally belonging to Turkey, Cyprus had been 
occupied and aoinmistcred by Great Britain since 
1878, by virtue of a Convention by which an annual 
tribute of £^,800 was paid to the Sultan. It now 
liecomes entirely British. The Yonk. German 
cruthOr of nearly 10,000 tons, is sunk oif Wilhehns- 
haven l^ a German mine. 

B* Great Britain declares war against Turkey. Turkish 
Ambassador leaves London. 

9, The Allies make a marked advance to the south of 
Dixmude and towards Ghfiluvelt. Particulars of the 
great retreat from Warsaw are to hand to-day. It is 
sliown that the Russian arinici, dominating a front 
stretching from the Baltic to the Carpathians, have 
overwhelmed the first resistance of the Austro- 
German forces at every point. Since tlie advance 
towards Warsaw, tmany tilings liave surprised them. 
First, they were held up on the west bank of the 
Vistula l)v a sudden Loncentratiuii of Russian 
columns. From that time the enemy's forces were 
driven rapidly back. On the south of Pilitza, at, 
Kadotii, at Sandoinir, end along the valley of the 
San they tried to stem the tide of retreat, but 
without avail. Then at Kielce, some fifty miles 
due west of Sanduiutr, the Russians went Into 
occupation on Nov. 3 ; after that Jaroslav fell to 
them, and so the armies of the Grand Duke Con- 
stantino sweep along to the German frontier. The 
spy Lody is shot at tlie Tower. 

7 * Russians cross the German frontier north-west of 
Kahsch and are on tfie direct route towards tlie 
heart of Germany ; the advance contiiuies with equal 
steadiness in East Prussia and Austrian Galicia. 
Russians capture positions from the Turks only 33 
miles from Lrzeriiiii. Un the Black Sea the Russians 
bombard two small ports, near the Eregli coalfields. 

9 « German tmops are being withdrawn from Brussels, 
Louvain, and Antwerp. Their big guns, wliich were 
being brought up towaixl^ Arras and Lille, have been 
sent away m the night. A grand final elfort to ** smash 
through'' to Calais or Boulogne, however. Is being 
prepared, the chief point of attack at present being 
Ypres, now laigely defended by British troops. 
Tlie Gcrnians arandon Czcnstocliuwa and Kahsch, 
and the Russians successfully invade the province 
of Posen in Prussian Poland, no German troops being 
now left 111 Russian Poland. In Cialicia the Austrians 
abandon all their i>ositions along the hiwer San. 

9* 97th day of the war. The Germans still retain 
some positions on the left b.ink of the Yacr, and 
between Dixmude and the Lys renew aggressive 
movements, nil of which are repulsed by the Allies. 
On the Eastern Caineroons near the Congo, a force 
of French troops under (feneral Ayinericn nas per- 
formed a brilliant feat in expelling the Germans from 
a large part of the territory. 'The German cruiser 
Geier at Honolulu, liaving outstayed the allotted 
time for an injured belligerent, has been interned 
by the U.S. authorities. The Gennan steamer 
Ijocksun is also interned witli her. 

10, The Admiralty makes official announcement of 
the capture and destructioii of the German raiding 
cruiser Bmden, at Keeling (Cocos) Islands, in tlie 
Indian Ocean, by H.M.S. Sydney. The Bmden was 
caught and forced to fight, with the result that slie 
was dnven ashore and burnt. The German cruiser 
Kdnigsberg has also been forced out of harm's way. 
She was discovered on Oct. 30 by H.M.S. Chatham 
hiding in shoal water about six miles uji the Rufigi 
River, opposite Mafia Island, German East Africa. 
Owing to her greater draught, the Chatham could 
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not reach the MTffnig-Jfifrgr*' steps were taken, 
therefore, to block her in by sinking colliers in tlie 
only navigable channel, pending operations for her 
capture or destructioa I'ho ngUt wing of the Ger- 
man army in East Prussia is defeated, the l<.ussua 
advance continuing along the whole front. Russian 
ships sink three Turkish transports in the Black Sea. 
the vessels containing troops, aeroplanes and uiu- 
forms. 

H* 99tli day of the war. The fighting in Flanders is 
less favourable to tlic Allies, the Germans renewing 
their attack “with most peculiar mtensity," and 
succeedmg in occupying Dixmude. The Allies, 
however, contmue to hold the outskirts of the ruined 
village, and advance Ireyond Loinbartzyde in the 
coast r^on. Fruiii the hast the news is good. The 
Germans make active preparations to resist the 
Russians at 'I'horn, as tlie Austrans are doing at 
Cracow. About 22,000 German prisoners taiMii. 
H.M.S. Niger, a gunboat built m 1892, tomedoed 
and Slink by a German subnidriiic in tho Downs; 
officers and crew saved. 

18 * The enemy is making a stand near Thorn In East 
Pnisia, bringing up 1,000 guns to defend their posi- 
tion against the advancing Russians, Supplemen- 
tary Kstiiiiate issued for x.ixxi^aoo more men and 
^225,000,000 more for the war, mcluding advances to 
Belgium and Servia. British casualties up to Oct. 31, 
57,000 (killed, wounded, and missing). 

l4« Tile guns bear the princitial part in the figliting 
along ,the left flank of the Allies to*d.iy. Tlie results 
of the enemy's eflorts during the last few days aretluis 
summed up in the Paris communtgw: “ He lias won 
Dixmude, a village smitten to ruin by the breath of 
the guns end lias found it a barren conquest.” 
Kussuin troops occupy Tamow. Tlie Santa Claus 
ship Jason sails from New York with millions of 
Christmas presents from America's children for the 
children of belligerent nations, hord Kolierts died 
at the headquarters of the British Army in France. 

IB. The German forces are once more thrown liack 
over the Yser. A Gennan submarine is sunk off 
Westende by being rammed by a French torpedo- 
boau Turkish forts at the soutnem end of the Red 
Sea are captured by Indian, troops, assisted by 
H.M.S. DuAe 0/ hdinburtih. It ls now cop- 
firmed that the naval action in the Pacific (see 
Nor. 4Ch) was fought by four German warships, tlie 
iineisenan, Schamhorsl, Leipzig and Dtesden, 
gainst tlie Good Hope, the Monmouth and tho 
Giasgxrtp. Six German warships and an Austrian 
cruiser, it is now reported, were discovereil sunk 
through explosion in the Tsingtau harbour on the 
Japanese and British taking possession. 

lik The Germans continue in ]jossession of the ruins 
that was once Dixmude, and make a further attempt 
to cross the canal, without the command of which the 
possession of Dixmude is worthless, but are defeated. 
German attacks are being repented near Y pres and 
repulsed every time. Thu Prince of Wales is now at 
the front in Flanders, taking up aiposition on the 
staff of General French. Mr. Asquith moves a vote 
of Credit for j£225,ouo,cxx), of which ,£44,000,000 is ,ta 
be devoted to loans ; 225,000 to Canada, Aus- 

tralia and New ZeaLind , ;£,io,ooo,ooo to Belgium ; and 
;£Boo.ooo to Servia. The vote is to carry the country 
on to March 31. The Homo Secretary stated that 
14,500 alien enemies are now confined in concentr.'i- 
tim camps in this country, and that 29,000 are still 
at large. 

IT. The Allied forces press forward in the neigh- 
bourlieod of Bixschootc, and German attacks 
are repulsed south of this village, also .south 
of Ypres. A brilliant bayonet charge by Zouaves 
carries a w^ood after its being in dispute 
between French and German troops for three days 
of indecisive fighting. Two heavy attacks of the 
enemy on the British Third Division are successfully 
Msisted, the Germans being driven back in disorder 
for 500 yards. The Chanbellor of the Exchequef 
ptroduced his War Budget. The War Loan or 
^ 350 000.000 is to be raised at once. Issued at 05, 
It will boar interest at si ]ier cent., and will be 
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redeemed not later than Mardi x, 1928, being in 
effect a 4 {ler cent, security. The additional taxa- 
tion rendered uecesinry is to be met by doablbv 
the income tax and super-tax. but for the current 
year only payable m respect of one-third and liy 
bicrcawig tlie tea-duty from 51C per lb. to %d. per lb. 
and the beer-duty to the extent of \d. per balf- 
pmt. 

19. The advantage of the day in Northern France 
and Flamtcrs, after niaiw fluctuations, remains 
solidly with the Allies. 'The Germans have not 

S usliecl forward one mile on their march to Calais. 

iritish watsiiips bombard the entrance to the Zee- 
hnigge shqi canal to Bruges, and destroy the Colmay 
factory which the Geniians have been using for 
military purposes. The Russian official communique 
states that *nc Russian adviince-guards opposing the 
Germans, who took the nffisnsive, are falling back m 
the direction of the Bziira. On the front of the 
Mazurian lakes tr.c Russians reach tlie wire entangle- 
ments of the Germans and force them. A German 
squadron bombard I^ihau, a Baltic port, causing 
several outbreaks of fi<e. The Russian Black Sea 
Fleet cannonade the forts and barracks at Trebbsond. 
Furious battles are raging in Poland, near Thom, 
where General Hiiidenburg has evidently succeeded 
in checking the centre advance of the Russians. 

19. Funeral of Lord Roberts in St. Paul's. TheliatBe- 
cruiser Coeben severely handled and set on fire by the 
Russian Black Hea fleet off the Crimea ; her superior 
speed enabled her to escape. In the Shatt-el-Arab 
region, a British force inflicts defeat on Turks with 
great loss. Britisii losses at sea to date: Total 
casualties, 4.148: Officers, 21S4: Men. 3,884. Of 
these, 222 officers and 3,455 men were killed. 

80. British Govt, prohibit export of tea from this 
country except to the Allies and to Spain and 
Portugal Export of rubber also stopped. 

81. Ypres still in the hands of the Allies. In the 
Eastern battle ground Von Hindenburg continues his 
attempt to advance on Warsaw, reaching a point 
within 40 miles ot the Polish capital. Three British 
aeroplanes make a raid on the Zeppelm factory at 
F'riedrichshalen on Constance, dfropping bombs 
and doing considerable damage; one airman 
(Comm.inncr Briggs) Ccantured. 

88 . German guns sptcialfy active in the Ypres, Reims 
and boissons region, adding destruction to destruc- 
tion. Von Hiiidenburg’s advance on Warsaw is 
biicccssridly checkeil, his army of 400,000 Is broken up 
into several mirts, Basrah captured by Anglo-Indian 
troops. In German East Afnca, however, an attack- 
ing body of Anglo-Indians is overpowered by superior 
numbers and loses 795 officers and men. German 
submarine, V 18, is rammed by a British warship ofl 
the coast of Scotland. Crew of s6 saved with the 
exception of one man. Gemian destroyo’, S 124 
rammed bv the United Steamship Company's dng/o- 
Dancm Henn. one of the sni.iflest 01 the Channel 
Islands. leased to a German Company in 1889, taken 
possession of by British troops. 

84. The new German naval base under construction at 


Zeebruggr shelled and destroyed by British and 
French warships. Further success for the Russian 
• arms in Poland, Von Hindenburg said to be in 
retreat. 

86 . At 7.53 this morning the Buhoark 1.iattir.ship4 lying 
in Sheeriu'ss harlwuir, blew up and entirely disap- 
peared, nearly 800 lives being lost Only re saved. 

87. The activity of German submarines in the 
Channel does not cease ; two British merchant idtips 
have been sunk off the French coast Mr Lloyd 


George announces in the House of Commons tliat the 
War Loan of ;£35o,ooo,ooo lias been oversubscribed. 
Mr. Churchill declares that by the end of next year 
our Navy will be increased liy 15 new Dreadnoughts 
as against three added to the German fleet 
88. 'Ine struggle in Poland grows fierce and desperate. 
Before Lodz, General von Mackensen's army is 
vigorr.usly resisting tlie encircling movement of 
the Russsan force, while an attempt is lining made 
by the German Army at Lowicz to break through to 
its rescue to the north. On the whole, however, it 
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!>eein& doubtful wiicther General von Mackensen will 
be able to extricate the remnant of his army safely. 

9 B. Almost under the walls of Cracow, the Kussian 
anny of GalicLi wins a si;^ial victory. 35,000 Austrians 
have been taken prboners within the past fortni^t. 
A lonir despatch from General French, describing the 
work of the British Expeditionary Force in the 
Battle of Flanders, is i»ucd. “ No more arduous 
task.'* he writes, " has ever been assigned to British 
soldiers; and in all their splendid history there is no 
instance of their having answered so magnificently to 
tile desperate calls which of necessity were made 
upon them.** Tha King leaves on a visit to France. 

80 . The King at lieaduuiirters in France. The 
issue of the groat battle in Poland is still in doubt, 
but the Germans arc a long way from safety. The 
mass of the German Army is disposed upon a main 
front of about zoo miles that runs in n broad curve 
from Sieradz, passes just west of Lodz and Lowicz^ 
and thence goes almost due north to the line of the 
Vistula at Ploclc. From about the centre of this line 
a subsidiary front goes for about 15 miles almost due 
south through Brzezitiy to Tuszyn. Between Loiiz 
and Lowicz two Gorman army corps were almost 
destroyed, but cut their way out with heavy loss by 
the aid of reinforcements o|iportuneIy flung in. Tlie 
Russians are striking at the German left, have 
stormed Sobota (a few miles west of Lowicz), and 
have advanced to the attack of German entrenched 
petitions at Leezyea, right in the rear of the main 
German line. 

Dao. 1 . King George visits base hospitals containing 
British. Indian, and German wounded in France. 
Two advances are nuidc by the Allies; between 
Bethune and Lens the cliAieau and park of Vermellcs 
are carried by assault: and in the Argonne .in 
ajiprcciable advance is made in the woods of La 
(«rurie. The battle in Poland continues with unabated 
determination on both sides. In the Carpathians 
the Russians win successes wliich give them the 
command of important passes. De \vet is captured 
the S. African forces. 

9 . In Poland the Germans rally. A new army from 
the West is flung in at Kalish and is a factor of 
importanca In the region west of I.owicz the 
enemy attack the Russian front on the line from 
Brelawy to Sobota, wliich was stormed by the Rus> 
sians on Nov. 30U The Russians retake Strvkow and 
thus regain possession ef the Lodz-Wars.ivv railway. 
The new move of the Germans seems to have been 
effectively countered so far, and meanwhile the 
Russians push vigorously towards Cracow. 

3 . The Russians are only 3J miles from Cracow’s outer 
ring of fomficatioiis. Fne ailvance upon Cracow Ims 
been diRictilt and costly, conducted in its later stages 
in a temperature 15 degrees below freezing point. 
StroM reinforcements are bcuig puslicd forward by 
the Germans against the lefl wing of the Russian 
army operating before Lodz, a large proportion of 
the new troops being drawn from the Western front. 

4 . Oil the Western battlefield events develop slowly, 
while the operations in the Vosges ind A 1 s.ic« claim 
attention with the siege narf.irc in Flanders. French 
attacks are made north-v'cst of Altkirch in Alsace. 
At a point nc.arly six miles north.easl of Ypres the 
Gernsins made an infantry assault but without 
success. The Allies oipture 991 prisoners m the 
notthem region alone, 

Ba A forced retirement of several kilometres in North 
France is admitted by the Gennan Staff. The 
enemy’s positions at the village of Vermelles became 
untenable owing to the Frcncli artillery aiul are 
evacuated, the Germans retiring to new ^sitions to 
the cast of. Vermellcs. The viilnge was completely 
destroyed before the evacuation. General Botha 
announces that the rebellion in the Orange Free State 
is practically crushed. King George returns to 
London from France. 

9 , The Allies capture and strengthen a position across 
the Yser, destroy a Gennan fortification and do con> 
tidenble damage to the enemy's guns. At several 
points the heavy artillery of the Allies has quite out- 
classed the German weapons. 


1914. Dm. 

7 - The 135th day of the war. Tlie Germans claim to 
hive captured Lodz and put the Russians in retreat. 
The Allies continue to advance in Fiance, generally 
taking the otfenslve, and appreciable pr^ress is 
made in several directions. In tha dark hours of this 
morning the Germans make an attack by armoured 
motor-boats on the Belgian lines south-east of Rams- 
capelte near Pcrc^&e. It was a battle by flood and 
searchlight and the Belgians mot it wltli character- 
istic bravery, ultimately driving the Germans back. 
Turkey's cruiser Hamidieh, damaged by a muie, has 
put into Coiibtaminople with difficulty. 

9. Tlie Russians have again evacuated Lodz, On tne 
Western front a violent attack is iiindei by the Ger- 
mans on St. Eloi, south of Ypres, but fails. Mean- 
while the British fleet open a oomliardmeiit of the 
German trenches between Nieiiport and Ostend, 
the land forces of the Allies acting in conjunction 
with the naval operations. General Beyers meets 
his death in the Vaal River, across whhh he was 
escaping from pursuit, having been wounded. 
Four German warships— the raiding cruisers Scharn^ 
horstt Cneisenau, Nurfiberg, and sunk off 

the Falkland Islands by a British squadron com- 
manded by Sir F. Sturdee. The engagement lasted 
five hours and the Dresden escaped. 

9* It is announced that Lodz was evacuated by the 
Russians at uiKlnight on the 5th Dec., in conformity 
with a well-considered plan, without the loss of a man. 
and that the Germans dia not enter the town until 
the following afternoon. In Western Galicia the 
Gennan forces suffer a grave defeat, a German corps 
from Belgium having been put to flight. 

10- The third attempt of the Austrians to carry out an 
effectii'e invasion of .Sen la is made, the enemy being 
disastrously defeated near Valievo, and compelled to 
retreat with lobsos in men estimated at 30,000 and in 
pins at 50. 

11 , The Gennans make another attempt to *' smash 
through" the Allies' lines near Ypres but without 
success. British nuLsers shell the Belgian coast in 
the Nieuport region. The French capture the rail- 
way station of Aspach, south of Thann in Alsace, 
Three sep.'irate engagements take place on the 
Eastern frontier of Germany. Near Ml.iw.a the 
Germans made des^ierate attacks all yesterday and 
during the night and were repulsed. A Russian 
counter attack then drove back the enemy's columns. 
The Servian army still pursues the Austrian invaders, 
and tliousnnds of jirisoners are being brought into 
Nish. Tlie French Govcnimeiit returns to Paris. 

19. A new battle of Ypres is developing even less 
favourably for the enemy than before. Tliree more 
violent attacks have been repulsed. On the Eastern 
front the Russian.*; successfully withstand soveinl 
fierce attacks in the Lowicz— Warsaw direction. 

IS- British submarine B 1 1, in spite of difficult currents, 
dives under fivo rows of mines in the Dardanelles 
and torpedoes the Turkish warship Messudiyeh, ot 
zo,or)o tons. The Servians continue their chase of the 
Austrians, who arc saitl to have 30,000 Bavarians with 
them. Several tlmusnnd more prisoners are taken. 

14- A change In the German plan of operations in 
Poland seems to be developing. The advance from 
East Prussia to the north of Warsaw having been 
thrown back the troops have been withdrawn over 
tlie border, and some of them sent south to assist 
the operations south of Cracow. Here troops aro 
being massed, aided by bodies of Austrians who 
have crossed the Carpatnians from Hungary. Tho 
Servians re-enter Belgrade after a desperate battles 
In the Caucasus tlie Turks have suffered a severe 
reverse at the hands of the Russians, ami have been 
driven across the Euphrates, wliich extends from 
the Pei Sian Gulf to a point within 50 miles of the 
Black Se,u 

15 . All along the western front the Allies gain 
advaiitagesL A combined attack on the line from 
Hollebekc to Wytescheeto resulted in the capture of 
several German trenches and a number of prisoners 
By a debouching movement, from Nieuport, French 
and Belgian troops occupy the line from the western 
border of Lombardzyde to the farm of St. Georges^ 
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wlnle to the south of Ypres attacks made in the 
direction of Kleiii>ZiUel)cke represent an advance of 
5^ yards. In the regions of the Aune, the Arffotine, 
tlie Meuse, and the Vo!>g:es similar nroi^ress is 
reported. There is but one exceinion— tiie \ illafe of 
Steinbach in the Vosgfes— which has been lost to the 
Germans tofifcther with several hundred French 
infantry. In North Poland the Germans admit a 
serious reverse. The column descending southward 
from East Prussia through Mlawa has not been merely 
checked, but, to quote, the German Headi^uarters* 
Report, " it lias had to occupy its former positions in 
conseouence of superior hostile forces.** In plain 
English, it has had to fill liack again into East 
Prussia. The Austrians are pouring over the* Car* 
pathians and concentrating large bodies of troops on 
the left liaiik of the Vistula. 

16 . A German cruiser force made a raid upon our 
Nortii-F.ast coast, shelling Scarborough. Whitby, and 
Hartlepool, between 8 and 9 a.m. A British patrol- 
ling squadron tried to cut them off, but, favoured 
by mist and superior speed, they succeederl in 
iiiakiiig good their escape. Prominent buildings 
were struck, zio (lersons killed, and over 400 
wounded. 

17 . In view of the state of war arising out of the action 
of Turkey. Egypt i'* now placed under the protection 
of Britain. This is the aniiounceiucnt given out 
by the Foreign Secretary to-day. Egj’pt, which 
includes ilic Sudan, covers 1,300,000 square miles and 
1 ms a population of 13,000,000. *1 he Khedive is vir- 
tually deposed. 

19 . On both sides of the Western field— in France and 
in Flanders— sensilile progress is made, the 
weight of the offensive l>euig with tlie Allies. 
In Poland, tlie German adv.uice along the left 
bank ol the Vistula, which has alrracTy brought 
them to Sochaezew, is still being pressed forward. 
German troops are also coiicentratmg upon Lowicz, 
PiotrkofT, and Wiclun, where the Russian centre h 
entrenched before the main railnav through Poland. 
Lodz appears to liave been evacuated now by the 
Germans as of no jiarticular v.iliie, and the force 
which dcscviulcd into Noith Poland by way of 
Mlawa has been driven back over the East Prussian 
frontier. Prince Hussein Kanicl Paslia, eldest living 
prince of the family of Mehemet Ah, has been 
ulforlH and has .scceiited tlie title of Sultan of 
Egypt in place of the ex-Khedivc, now deposed. 

19 . Tlie Allies gain further ground liefore Nieuport 
and St. Geomes, as well as cast and south of Ypres, 
iiortli of La Uass^c, and north-west of Arras, while 
the positions east of Vcrmellcs liave been main- 
tained. British troops lose some trenches near 
NcuvecTiapellc. The Russians are now holding the 
line of the Bzura and Kawka rivers, 30 to 40 miles 
south-west of Warsaw, and after some obstinate 
fighting to-day cut up a German force which ha<l 
emsed the Bzuia at Uachowa, imniedl itely south of 
Sochaezew. Tlic (trial of Caiit.*im Fouric, a ring- 
leader of the Soutli African rebels, concluded to-day. 
Found guilty and suliseqiientlv shot. 

90 . From the Lodz to the Vistula the situation is one 
of standstill. Tlie defeat of the German force that 
descended into North Poland by way of Mlawa has 
freed the Russian right wing to some extent, ena- 
blmg the Russians to draw up their forces in Central 
Poland towards the Vistula to guard against an 
enveloping movement. Tills movement may explain 
the evacuation of Lodz. Vast changes of a decisive 
character are taking pl.ire in S. Pokiiid. Tlie Pihtza 
lias been crossed and the Austro-German lines have 
even reached Opoczpo. an important imfnt towards 
Kadom, and the enemy lias also obtained possession 
of the great trunk railway from Warsaw to Czensto- 
cbowa. Cracow ha.s been relieved. 

91 - The steady maintenance of piessurn by the Allies 
on the West-em from continues, notably between the 
Argonne and the Meuse, where comparatively long 
distances have been gained. On the Eastern battle- 
field great activity prevails on both sides. The Rus- 
sians claim that the Germans in the Mlawa regiim 
have been driven back, that tlie Austrian ofliensive 


Ivis iMsen definitely checked, and that the operations 
liave assumed a cliaracter *' perfectly favouiable to 
the Russian arms." 

99 . The Allies make progress at many pmnts in the 
west. In Champagne and the A^onne fierce 
b^onet fighting has resulted in tlie storuiing of diree 
German entrenched yxisitioiis, covering a front of a 
mile, near Penhes-lcs-Hurlus, which is three miles 
east of Souain on the road to Ville-sur-Tombe. 
Further aloiig this road, on the outskirts of the 
Argonne. the Allies liave made good their capture 
of .mother mile of trenches at Bcaus^jour. 

99 . The Allies steadily pusli their way along the 
beach and sandhills to the north of Nieuport, the 
guns of the Anglo-French boinharduig squadron 
materially assisting this important movement. In 
Poland formidable ureparatioiis are in piogress for 
an )advance upon Warsaw, the Germ.-ins being now 
well within 30 miles of the city, and are said to be 
bringing up their great 4a centimetre mortars ready 
for siege operations 

94 . The German attempt to reach Warsaw weakens 
and further soutli the Austrians have been severely 
punished at several points, a large force being in full 
retreat in Western Galicia. 

96 - Seven Briti.sli naval seatdancs make an attack at 
delight on German warships lying m Schillig Roads 
off Cuxhaven, escorted by the Arethusa, the 
U*%datmtedt a destroyer flotilla and submarines. 
Our .ships while standing by to pick up the seaplanes 
were themselves attacked by eneiiw Zeppelins, sea- 
planes and subnianiies, beating off the attack, and 
succeeding m piuking up six of our seaplanes after 
they liad discliarged bombs **on points of military 
rigmricancc." The seventh seaplane was aftei wards 
seen in a wrecked condition off the coast of Heligo- 
land, and the fate of its pilot. Flight Commander 
Francis E. T. Hewlett, w-as not known until some 
days Uter whai tt turned out that he liad been 
picked up by a trawler and was in Holland. 

90 . Mlawa is retaken by the Germans. This indicates 
another attempt to thrust back the Russian left flank. 

97 . The Frencii hold the trenches captured near 
Puisaleine on the heights of the Meuse, consolidatuig 
the occupation of llic ground near Caiunne. On the 
Eastern From the enemy is fought to a standstill for 
the time being, and the Russians are confident of 
t'neir ability to hold him in check. Further south 
the Austrians are being driven back. 

96 - Tlie Russians are massing forces on that section of 
the Lower Vistula which includes the railway there, 
and are m great strength in the region of Plock and 
thence to tlie Warsaw front. 

The Both day of the battle for Calais. The Allies 
take and establish themselves m the village of St. 
Georges. In Upper Alsace they are closmy invest- 
ing Steinbach after a violent action and have seized 
a position north-west of the town. The main fight- 
ing on the Eastern frontiers is now centred on the 
Upper Vistula and to the South. The Austrian 
advance, meanwhile, through the Carpathians has 
been driven back in tlic utmost disorder. Russians 
claim to have made 50,000 Austrians prisoners during 
the first half of Deceiulier. Th& Guvcrninent of the 

* United States has addressed a Note to the British 
Oovurninent protesting against the trentment^ of 
American commerce by the British fleet, by which, 
It is asserted, tlie rights of American citizens under 
the laws of nations liave lieen infringed. 

W. A German squadron of aeroplanes attacked 
Dunkirk this morning. Four machines flew over the 
town and dropped bombs, while a fifth hovered in 
the distance as ** sentry." 15 persons were killed and 
3a wounded. The Allies win ground near Nieuport, 
strengthen their hold on Ypres by carrying a German 
point of vantage on the road from Becelaere to 
Paschcndaele, and cm the right of their line pushed 
forward In the Argonne. The Russians make further 
progress in Galicia, several fortified works being 
captured and 44 otficers and 1,500 men made 
prisoners. Soutli-west of Dukla tlio enemy’s forces 
are driven in a panic from strong positions. 

91 . In Upper Ahoice the French enter Steinbach and 
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carry lialf the villas house by house." In the 
region of Bcaus^jour the Allies make ground, repube 
a German counter attack, and again pu^ forward as 
the enemy's troops fSall back unsuccessful. Between 
the Meuse and tlie Moselle the French take over tm 
yards of the enemy's trenches. Following their 
repulse on the Bzura, the Gorman attacks on the 
Rawka are now weakening, the Russian heavy 
artillery having lieen brought up and used with groat 
effect, the Govemraent of the Union of S. Africa lias 
decided to commandeer men for service in the forces 
operating against German Southf'West Atnca, It is 
expected, however, that compulsion will not be 
necessary. Meanwhile, the Union troops rc-capture 
Walfisdi Bay. The rebel Maritz is again sliowuig 
activity without opposition. 

1915. 

Jan. 1. The battleship FormidethU is sunk this 
morning in the Channol by torpedoes fired from 
a Gexuinn subivarine. She had a complement nf 
about 750 officers and men. A British light 
cruiser and a Brixham fishing smack save between 
thorn xgo lives. In Belgium the Allies hold St. 
Georges; in tlic Argunnu the Germans win back 
some lost ground,* but in turn are attacked by the 
French. 1 lie enemy ttiakes desperate but unav^utg 
attempts to drive the French out of Stembach. 

9. In Upper Alsace, the railway about Allklrch is 
bombarded ; and at Stemb.ich more lines of houses 
are carried by the French infantry. Tliereare violent 
artillery cngageiiieiits about Nicuport, but against St. 
Georges tlie enemy nbaiidons lus counter-attacks. 
S. In the Ulna region o( the Eastern battleground the 
enemy's olfeitsiie is loiletl, but south of the Vistula 
his attacks are very stubborn, 

4. The two chief centres of activity in the Western 
battleground are still Upper Alsace and Champagne. 
In both the progress of the Allies is being steadily 
maintained. Berlin oinci.illy admits th.it Steinbacti 
has been captured by the French. An important 
height west oi Cemay is stormed and held, and 
Cesnay itself, a mile or two away, is seriously 
threatened by the French advance. The situ.ition 
in Foland is devekniing. The Gcnn.ins arc tield up 
on the Bzura and Kawka rivers, and for a fortnight 
have made no ]irogress in the direction of Waiviw. 
The advance into Buknwina has r<>.iched within a 
mile of the Rumanian frontier. Dritisli w.'irnhiiHi suc- 
cessfully bombard the German port of Dar Hs 
Salaam in East Africa. 

5* A complete defeat overtakes the Turkish army in 
the<Caucasus. The battle is fought at an altitude of 
10,000 feet on steep iiiount'iin ridges covered with 
snow, where almost no convoy or field artillery can 
be brought Two Turkish army corps are routed, 
and the whole of the Qth Corps surrenders, .account- 
ing for fio,ooo Turks put out of action. The pursuit 
of tlM remnaiit is vigorously followed up. Important 
gains are secured oy the French in Alsace by 
pushing on towards Mulhouse, past the village of 
Cemay to the eastward of vtoux Tlumn, and 
shencnig tlie artillery fire of the enemy to tlie east of 
Upper Bunihaupt. The French also succeeded in 
establishing themselves in the hamlet of Creux 
d* Argent m the Vosges. Near the village of bft 
Georges the Germans are driven biick from their 
tronenes to a distance of from auu to 600 yartls. 
Cardinal Mercier, Archbishop of M alines, is arrested 
by the Gennan military authorities for issuing a 
pastoral letter to be read in the churches of Belgium, 
in which, wliile counselling Belgians to aliidc by the 
terms of surrender made to flie Germar'a-lie repu- 
diated the existence of any riglk by which the 
Germans control Bclgmni. 

9. Further reports concerning the defeat of the Turks 
in the Caucasus show the affair to have been the 
most whotesale putting out of action 'th.it has 
occurred since the war began. The retreat of the 
remnant was cut oif by roads deep In snow, and, 
finding the situation homless. the Turin surrendered 
in masses. The bsttte lasted for 48 hours with 

g reat desperation. To-d.iy a slight Gorman gain 
i reported in Akriice, the enemy -succeeding in 
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recapturing one of the *' heights," on the east flank 
of the hiu 425.” though the French sritl hold its 
summit. Otiierwbe, the important gams made in 
SteinbBch are successfully maintainml. Lord 
Kitchener makes a statement in the House of Lords. 
With regard to recruiting, he says it lias " proceeded 
on nonual lines." He also states that the deficiency 
in tlie supply of officers is now made good, over 
29,000 havuig been appointed since the beginning of 
the war. 

7. The French advance in Alsace continues with 
unabated success, and they have now reached a 
point only about al miles west of Alfkirch. They 
also maiiit.'iin at ail points die positions recently 
caftturcil from the Germans. The report on the 
German atrocities in France is issued to-day. It is 
one of the must api>alling records of wanton outrage 
ever given to the world. Tite sale of absinthe is 
prohioited in France. 

9. Fighting is actively resumed in Belgium, between 
Westende on the coast and Lomb&rtzyde and in Che 
neigh tmurhuod of St. Georges, tiiough progress is 
rendered difficult by the dreadful condition of the 
soil, which recent rains liave turned into mud. In 
Alsace, the French make I substantial progress, 
ousting the Germans from their trenches on the side 
of Hill 425 and gaining more ground on the slopes. 
Further south the French capture Bunihaupt-le- 
ll.iiit, and some progn-bs is reported towards Pont 
d'Asuacli and Kahlberg. 

9. In Poland, from the severity of the weather and 
other causes, von Hiiulenburg^s armies are becoming 
woakcr. The activities on the Western front 
increase. The Germans attack the positions recently 
secured by the French on the west of Perthes, but 
are driven back so eflectively that 400 yards more of 
their tienches are captured on the flank of the pomt 
from which they attacked. At the same time the 
French by a direct attack secure Perthea village. 
Three lines of Gernirin trenches are taken at Soupir, 
the captured suction extending for about 600 yards. 

10. The Germans, strongly leinforced, recapture 
Upper Burnhauiit but Misiain heavy losses. Soissous 
is violently bombarded by the Gennans, the cathe- 
dral being badly dAmaged and the Law Courts set 
on fire. The Genuaiis to-day ni.ike an attack on 
Spur *32, to the north-east of .Soissons. Tlii&attack 
being repulsed, the French then capture the whole 
ridge by expelling the enemy from two lines of 
trenches, which they liad retained since Jan. 3. 

11 . The text nf the interim N'ote in reply to the Note 
from the American Govt, on contrab.ind cargoes is 
published. Sir E, Grey declares that the Govt, 
cordially concur in the view tliat a belligerent's 
interference with neutral trade should be confined to 
the absolute limits necessary to protect Its safety ; 
and ejqircsses the oiimion that the extent to winch 
wc have interferea with trade lias been over- 
estimated. It also gives figures showing the enor- 
mous increase in the exports of coirper to Italy and 
other neutral countries contiguous to the enemy 
States. Further progress is made to the north of 
Pertlies, the French once more attacking and cap- 
turing a line of trenches along a front of about xcx) 
yards. The Gennans make an obstinate attempt to 
regain the position lost to the north of Beaus^our, 
but are repiilserl with lieavy loss. Gennan aero- 
planes drop bombs on St. Malo-les-Bams, near 
Dunkirk, and kill six persons. Sir Edward Grey's 
reply to the Americ.-m Note on the subject of con- 
traband cargoe.s appears to Iiave cre.xted a good 
impression in the United States. 

19. Count Berchtold, Austro-Hungarian Foreign 
Minister, resigns, lieing succeeded by Baron Btman. 
The Turks occupy Tabriz, in Persia, the ci^ital of 
a province under Russian influence. The Gertnau 
movement near Soissons assumes a more determined 
cliaracter and the French lose some ground. 
Germans claim a victory on the hills near Crouy. 
Severe earthquake in the I..ake Fticcino district of 
Italy, great destruction and loss of life. 

14. German success near Soissons, the Kaiser a spec- 
tator. In North Poland the Germans have been 
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dilven back on two successive da^. Turks in ccm* 
siderable force advaneo on Etrypt. 

IStf The Russians take 5,000 prisoners and neatly 
xo,odo head of cattle from defeated Turks la the 
Caucasus. Fierce fizhtlnir continues in the Solssons 
discrlct with fluctuotine results. In front of Warsaw 
a new Russian offensive is developirifif north of the 
Vistula, on the (^rman line of communication. 

16 . Air raid by Britlsii, Frcncli, and Belgian aviators 
on Ostend, doing much damage to the military 
works there. After a desperate battle lasting nearly 
a week die remnantof the Turkisli army that invaded 
the Cancasus sulfersdisastrousdefeat at Kara-Urgan. 
Their iith Army Corps (40,000 strong) is annihilated. 

IT. The Allies mn successes in the Nleuport and 
Lombiirtzyde region, driving the enemy out of his 
trenches on the Great Dune and iMtmMrding and 
destroying a redan and works near St. Georges. 

19* The recent German success at Soissons is barren 
of result to the enemy unless lie can extend the gap 
to right and left, so he revenges himself by wanton 
acts of destruction. The Russians are now invading 
Turkish territory and the plight of the Turks is 
desoerate. Over 900 frozen corpses with rifles in 
their hands are found in one forest. In Poland the 
Russians re>occupy Plotzk. 

19. A raid of German aircraft is made this evening on 
the East Coast, bombs being dropped on Yarmouth, 
Cromer, Lynn, Shennghain, and Sandringham, 
lliree persons killed and considerable damage done. 

91. Three successful infantry attacks are made by 
the Allies on the Western front, partly cotmter- 
balanred by^a check to the French advance in Bois* 
le-Fretre. The Germans arc driven out of certain 
of the Allies' trenches which they had occupied at 
NAtre Dame de Lorette ; and near BeausAjour and 
in tlie Forest of Aprcinont they capture part of tlie 
enemv’s positions and hold their guns. Allied 
airmen malce a raid on Essen. 

99. Tile Glasjgow steamer Durward is sunk by a 
torpedo fircaby Sutnnanne U 19. British air raid on 
Zeebrugge, damaging a submarine and causing 
many casualties. Simultaneously German aero- 
planes drop bombs on Dunkirk, killing 9 people 

98. M. Mlllerand, French Minister of War, is received 
by the King and confers with Ministers. 

94. Ivarly this morning a British patrolling squadron 
sights tnree (^^nnan tiattlo-cruisers and an arniourcrl 
cruiser, the BlMcher, steering westward. The 
German shins turn and ni.jke for home, but are 
pursued and brought to arl’ion. The Lfou, flying 
the flag of Vice-Affiiiiral Sir David Beatty, lead-, tlie 
British line. The tiattle begins about 9 30. The 
Lton, Tiger, Pnnetss Ro^l, New Zealand, aiul 
tndomitahle are tlie British ships engaged; and 
opposed to them arc the Derffltnger, Seydlitz, 
Molfke, and Blucher. A well-contested running 
fight ensues, and shortly after one o’clock, tiie 
Blucher, whicli had jireviousljr fallen out of line, 
capsires and sinks. No British .ships are lost: our 
cvasiialtics are 14 killed and 39 woiiiulud. Of the 
BlkchePs crew of 885, 133 are saved, including the 
captain, who died of pneumonia on Feb. 16, X9X5. in 
Edinburgh Castle. 

96. The Kaiser’s 56th birthday. Desperate attempts 
are made on sea and land to achieve victories in 

t honour of the day, but the succe.sse 5 rest with the 
Allies. 

27 . Thousands of lives have been sacrificed to 
achieve a substantial feat of arms as a birthday 
tribute to the Kaiser, but defeat and heavy losses 
have been .sustained by tlie Germans in nearly all 
directions. Great Britaui arranges to lend j^5, 000,000 
to Rumania. 

9& In the three days. Jan. 35, s6, 27, the French 
communique states that the enemy’s lasses, judging 
from the numlmr of dead founrt on the ground in the 
region of Ypres, La Bassee, Craonne, the Argonne, 
and the Woous-rc, exceed 20,000. 

80. Germans are again checked by the British at 
Bassee, 200 dead being counted m front of the 
British trenches. In me Caucasus and in Persia 
the Russians win successes against the Turkic 


1915, Feb. 

Feib* 1 . The struggle for the mastery of the Car* 
pathian passes coiitmuea to be most violent. 

9. Parliament reassembleB. This evening the Turks 
make an attempt to cross the Sues Canal at Tous- 
soiim, near Ismailia. They are allowed fO bring 
bridging material to the bank of the Canal before 
beuig Interfered witli. Then British troops dehver 
an attack and the T urks fly in disorder. 

8 , la the Mlawa region the Russian advance threatens 
the left flank of von Hindenburg’s array. In the 
Carpathians strong headway is also being made by 
the Russians. Tiie Austro-Germaii anmes in that 
quarter, however, are becoming overwhelmingly 
strong, numbering over 500,000 men. Tlie fighting is 
along a front of 80 miles. 

4 . The (ierinan Marine Staff declares a blockade of 
tlie British Isles from Feb. xS. A Turkish force 
of »,ooo men, with heavy artillery, attacks the 
British post at Toussoum. Simultaneously, another 
attempt is made to cross the Canal by pontoons and 
rafts. Our artillery and shfos open nre, and after 
twelve hours’ fighting the Turks retire with heavy 
losses. The British losses are two officers and 13 
men kilted, and «f) wounded. 

5 . ** Warsaw at ail coats," is again the Kaiser’s com- 

mand, and von Mackensen, with loo.ooo picked men 
and 600 guns. Is making the attempt in a desperate 
onslaught. It Is estimated that on a six-mlle front 
the Germans have lost alxiut 30,000 killed. The Car- 
pathian liattle is still undecided. In the centre the 
Russians witlidraw from two passes as part of a 
tactical plan, and make progress on their and left 

centre. The Turks retire from the Sues CanaL 
Tlieir casualties are about 3,000, including 400 killed, 
too pnsoners, and 3,000 wounded. 

6 . A conference is held in Paris between the Giimcellor 
of the Cxciiequeraiid the Finance Mintsters of France 
and Russia, at whicli it is agreed that the three Powers 
shall unite their financial and military resources. 

7 . Openitiotib on tlie Irastem front take a definite 
turn 111 favour of the Russians, who cross the Bzura. 

8 . The total niiiiilier of British casualties to Feb. 4 is 
104,000. M. Delcassd, French Foreign Minister, 
who Is visiting this country is received by the King 
to-clay. A .Suppleuieiitary Hstlinate provides for an 
addition of 32,000 men to the British Navy, bringing 
the total up to 35o,uix>. 

lOh The Russians are pushing through the Dukla 
Pass in Hung.iry. The enemy is completely routed 
in the Carpathians. 

11 . The f.e'^iii.iii A ihniralty issues .an order that neutral 
ships Shall not be interfered with if tliey are not 
suspected of carrying cuntraband, but that every 
British ship, whether si war or a merchant vessel, 
will be sent to the bottom of the sea. 

18. In Eastern Prussia the concentration of very 
great German forces is established. These forces 
biking the offensive, are i.*tpidly developing it. 
especially in the directions of wylkowyski and 
L^'ck. The presence of vast new formations which 
liave arrived at tiie front from tiie centre of Gennany 
is revealed, and the Russian troops are now falling 
back towarrU the Russian frontier. In the Carpa- 
thians the Kussiaiib take the Iicig)its near Rabe, east 
of the Lupkow Pass, alter a stubborn fight, and 
xapture alwut 1,000 prisoners. 

13. The Gennaii advance continues in Hast Prussia, 
the enemy pressing forward in great force along the 
line of the Nieinen, the Russians, oiitimmberra by 
five to one, fulling back on their fortified lines. 

14. The new German move in East Prussia is pushed 
forward into Russian territory. 

15. The second Russian retreat from Hast Prussia to 
the Nienien develops rapidly. Tlie German tactics, 
however, arc arrested, Ilindenburg’b hopes of follow- 
ing up nis vigorous advance being seriously Inter- 
fered with. In the Carpathianb and in western 
Galicia the Kubsians are ctoing well. 

16. Air-raid by 40 aeroplaneb ( British) on the German 
positions on the Belgian coast. 240 bombs dropped 
in Ostend. Muldelkerke, Ghistelles and Zeebrugge. 
Eight French aeroplanes assisted by a simultaneous 
attack on the Ghistelles aerodrome to prevent 
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1916. Feb.— Haveh. 

German aeroplanes ifrom cuttings ofT our machbies 
The German advance in East Prussia and in Poland 
north of the Vistula continues. German columns are 
niarchhior on Osowico and have occupied Plock. The 
Carpathian battle is still soini; in favour of the 
Russians. 

1T« Germans sink a British collier aiid a French 
steamer oflT the French coast. The rearward action 
of the Russian loth Army durlnfr its retirement 
from East Prussia to the fortified line of the Nicinen 
has evidently caused our Allies heavy losses. They 
escaped the attempted German encircling movement 
near Augustowo, but tlie reverse they liave sustained 
is serious. The Germans claim that they have taken 
<0,000 prisoners. 

19. aootn day of the w.ir. Tlie battle on the East 
Prussian frontier is not decided yet, but Germany 
announces tiie capture of 64.000 prisoners. Petiograd 
reports success in the CarpalhUiis. 

19. The Norneeian steamer is the first victim 

o( the “ blockade," being tunjcdoed sotnu 9 miles west 
of Dover this morning. Crew and pilot rescued. 
The American steamer Evely/i, with cotton from 
New York to Bremen, struck a mine to the north of 
Borkum and sank. A fleet of <s British .uid French 
warships attack the torts at tne mouth of the Dar* 
danellcs, silencing those on the European side and 
damaging those on the Asiatic side. 

90. The attack on the Dardanelles forts Is renewed, 
and two of the Asiatic forts arc destroyed. The 
Russian counter to the German advance from Hast 
Prussia and Posen begins. 

21 . A German aeroplane raid on Essex towns is 
made. Two bombs arc dropped at Braintree, one at 
Coggesliall, .and one at Colchester. No loss of life. 

23 . C Germans torpedo four ships ofl the Kentish coast. 
The German advance in Poland comes almost to a 
standstill, though lighting oriuis north of Warsaw. 
Serious nut among Indian truops at Smgapore, 
fomented by GeniiHii agents. 

29* The British South African forces operating in 
Gcnmin S.W. Africa uccuyiy G.irub. 

29. The Russians occupy the outwork of Mogily, south* 
west of Bohmow. Allied airir.cn make a successful 
raid on German lines of communication m Chain[}agnc. 
Germany claims to hold 805.000 prisoners of war. 

29. The Allies begin to dredge the Dardanelles for 
mines. On the Russian front a great ti.ittle is in 
prtMfress from near Warsaw to Grodno 

27. Dardanelles forts attacked by the Allied fleets, the 

g ttecn Llizaheth taking part with cruslimgctTcct. The 
erman attack on the Russians ends in disaster, the 
enemy being in full retreat from tlie Narew, and in 
F.ast Friissi.! the Germans arc on the defensive 
again. 

29. Germans use luiinmg liquid against the French 
trendies. The French take s.ooo yds. of Gcruiaii 
trenches in the Champagne. 

Hu*Oh 1 * Great Britam declares the blockade of 
Germany. 

2. In Poland the Gertimns are ag.aiii thrown hack to their 
frontier, leaving behind them over lo.ocx) prisoners. 

8. The operations in the Dardanelles progre.ss. 
British liattleships enter the Straits and attack 
several of the forts, doing much damage. 

9. The German submanne U 8 sunk off Dover sjy 
British destroyers. 

6. A force of ic.ooo Turks and Arabs surprise a 
British reconnoitring detachment m the v.illey of 
the Tigris. 189 British killed and wounded. 

9 . Mr. Lloyd tieorge bniigs in u Bill giving the 
Govemnient power to comniandcer tactoiies for 
munition purposes. ssr 

10. Gerniaii suluiiarinc U is sunk to*day hy H.M.S. 
jiriel. British troops win an important baitle, carry* 
ing the village of Neuve Clwpcllc and pressing 
forward to the east and south*east of the place. Over 
TOO pri oners were taken, and the Gcnii.in losses in 
lulled ^nd wounded number many thousands. 

11. The Carman raider Print Mitel Pnedrieh puts 
into Norfolk, Virginia, disabled. 

IS. Severe counter attack on the British forces at 
Neuva Chapelle repulsed with very heavy loss to the 
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enemy, 1,720 prisoners being taken, the German 
losses altogether amountiiigto 10,000. 

19. The German cruiser Dresden caught near Juan 
Fernandez by the Glas^eWt the Kent, and the 
Orama, After five minutes’ fighting the Dresden 
hoisted the white flag, and ultimately blew up and 
sank. Sir T. Freitch reports that the German 
losses (Marmi xo-13) at Neuve Chapelle were from 
17,000 to 18,000. 

19. An action is fought between the combined 
British and French squadrons and the grcdk 
fortresses of the Narrows in the Dardanelles. J<oiir 
of the forts were silenced, but three vessels of the 
Allied fleets—the Irresistible and the Oivan, of the 
British fleet, and the Bouvet of the French siiuadron 
— were sunk by mines. I’ractically the whole of the 
crew of the Jtonvet were lost. 

20. The garrison of Przeniysl make a determined but 
wholly unsuccessful .sortie. 

22. The fortress of Przcmysl falls to*day, surrendering 
after a siege of six months. The prisoners taken 
number 120,000. 

25. The German submarine U 29 was sunk to-day. 

SM. The Austrians withdraw from the Lupkow Pass. 

April 1. Ihc British South African forces w'in an 
important success and occupy Ans. which had been 
strongly fortified. 

9. The Prtut Betel Friednch, the last of Germany's 
fleet of 14 auxiliary cruisers, is interned. The Sultan 
of Egypt fired at. 

9. The opening of the Allied ofTcnsivc for the summer 
camimign has been favourably begun by the capture 
of Les Eparges. The Germans have lost 30,000 men 
in diis region within tlie last two months. 

11. The anned liner Kronprint Wilhelm has put lin 
at Hampton Roads, Virginia. British casualties up to 
this day number 139.147* 

19. Si rimg German r( iiiiorrcmontsaro being burned up 
to cope with the Russian advance in the ( arpathlans. 

19. Fully 4,000,000 men are said to be engaged in the 
fighting in the Carpathians, 

19. Tlie Allies gain a brilliant success between Arras 
and La Bass^. Mr. W. C. C. Gladstone, M.P„ is 
killed at the front. 

17. A Turkish torpedo boat attacks the Manitou 
transport c.irrying P.nlish troops in the .Ege.in 
Sea. Three torpedoes missed, but 51 lives were lost 
by the capsizing of a boat. Thu torpedo boat was 
chased and run ashore. The British submarine E 15 
lost in attempting a diiliciilt ruconnuissance of the 
Kephez mine fieUFiii the Dardruidles. 

19. British troops gain a notable success near Ypres. 
conquering Hill Zo and killing hundreds of Germans. 
The Russians claim to have ca]>tiired at least 70,000 
men in the operations in the Carpathians between 
Marcli 10 and April 12. 

21. The Ge rinaiis coutiiiiie their attempts to recapture 
Hill 60 without success, losing about 4,000 men within 
the last three days. 

22. 20,000 British and French troops land near Enos. 
Hill 60 again attacked witli heavy loss. 

23. As the result of a surprise attack, in wliicli 
asphyxiating gases are used, the Gcrinniis force the 
French to fml back to the Yser Canal, and the British 
supporting them are compelled to readjust their lines. 

24. The Canadians show splendid gallantry m re- 
capturing guns taken by the enemy. 

28. (ierniiins continue their attacks to the north-east 
of Ypres, our troops hold them in chec k. 

27. British and French troops iiiakegoor] thcirlboting 
on the Gallipoli penuisuld. The Leon Cavibetta, 
French cruiser, torpedoed by an Austrian submarme, 
nearly 700 lives lost. 

80. Gcrnioii aircrafl; drop bombs on parts of East 
Anglia, but do no spr.ous damage. Cicrman long- 
range guns shell Dunkirk, killing 2u people. 

Hay 1. Two Gennan torpedo boats and one British 
destroyer sunk off the Dutcli coast. 

3 . The German and Austrian forces break through 
the Russian line in the Carpathians, and claim to 
have c^tured 30,000 prisoners. 

9. The Genn.ins obtain a footing oa Hill 60 under 
cover of poisonous gases. 
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"God the fixst garden made."— Cowley. 


"Gardening, which inspires the purest and most 
lefined pleasures, cannot fail to promote every good 
affection. The ^iety and harmony of mind it pro- 
duces, Inclining the spectator to communicate his 
aatisfection to others, and to make them as happy as 
he b himself, tend naturally to establbh in lum v. habit 
of humanity and benevolence.”— Lord Kaimcs. 


" Go thou, and Hke an executioner, 

Cut off the heads of too-fest growing sprays. 
That look too lofty in our cotnmouwealth ; 
All must be even In our jgovemnient.— 

And thus employed I wiU gn root away 
The noisome weeds, that without profit suck 
The soil’s fertility from wholesome flowers. 


We at time of year 

Do wound the bark, the sUn of our fruit-trees. 
Lest, being over-proud in sap and blood, 

With too much riches it compoimd itself. 

Superfluous branches. 

We lop awv, that bearing boughs may live." 

ShaKBSPEAKB: Richard i I., ft'., 4. 


** The soil must be renewed, which, often washed. 
Loses its treasure of salubrious salts. 

And disappoints the roots; the slender roots 
Close faiterwoven where they meet the vase 
Must smooth be shorn away; the sapless branch 
Must fly before the knife ; the withered leaf 
Must be detached, and, where It strews the floor 
Swept with a woman's neatness, breeding else 
Coiitagiou and disseminating death." 

COWPER; The Task, 


INTRODUCTION. 


By P. Anderson Graham, Editor of " Country Life.” 


THE PLEASURES OF GARDENING. 


Gardening is one of the most ancient, if not the most ancient, occupations of the human sace, 
and there never was a time when it could be pursued with more interest and profit than at the 
present moment. It is also an occupation open to everyone ; the poorest may practise it on a small 
scale, and the richest may find in it wide scope for the use of capital. It is open to the possessor 
of a single flower-pot to ^row something interesting or beautiful. 

Window gardening during recent years has receiver! the attention of the most cultivated taste, 
and might now almost be classed as one of the fine arts. Outside there is scarcely anything that 
cannot pe ornamented and rendered beautiful by an outlay of time, money, and trouble in accord- 
ance with the ^bition of him who exercises it. A fine old wall can be rendered still finer by 
growing upon it suitable plants such as wallflowers, snapdragon, foxgloves and the various lichens 
and mosses which he who wishes may find exhaustively enumerated bv Miss Jekyll. The ugliest 
new wall may be changed into a thing of beauty by a judicious u.se of evergreens and creepers. 

The gardener V(^o is fortunate enough to have on his ground the smallest pond or the tiniest 
rivulet may find a delightful task in growing the various plants Suitable to water. The gfround 
itself dan be made to yield eflcicts that scaredy were thought of by our ancestors in this art. 

But there are at least two very opposite sides to gardening. One is the scientific, in^ which the 
desire is not so much to produce beauty as to gratify curiosity. Of recent years hybridisation has 
been carried to a very high pitch of perfection,^nd Mendelism has been applied with such practical 
effect that scarcely a season passes without seeing the production of some floral novelty that is at 
once att^tiye and full of interest. And the scientists have shown what further work is possible 
in this direction, so that here an amateur finds a wide field for his amusement and instruction. 
If he is content simply to grow new and strange plants, be has but to consult the lists of those 
seedsmen who make a^ point of keeping abreast with the times, and if he goes deeper into the 
matter, these are days in which the petals of science are thrown wide open, so that h is extremely 
easy to obtain the knowledge and materials necess^ to make experiments of one's own. But 
the scientific student is not engaged only in preparing the material out of which the beautiful 
gardens are finally made. Those who study effect only will not fill their gardens with novelties. 
They know that many of the commonest flowers — those even that approach weeds in their 
character, under proper treatment and management, usually by the process of massing— can be 
made to yield a beauty as charming as that of the most expensive orchids. One has but to look 
at a great mass of poppies covering a field of corn, or a breadth of speedwell rendering the 
corner of a field or the bank of a river azure, to see how Nature, the most skilful of all landscape 
gardeners, works. 
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The true i»inciple of gardening is to follow her methods faithfully and truly. It would take 
a huge treatise to deal fully and finally with the subject, but perhws the gardener is happiest 
who works out his own salvation, that is to say, who thinks of the effects be wishes, and uses his 
own means to produce them. The little treatise to which I have been asked to write this brief 
introduction will be found to contain information about the common materials requir^ by the 

g ardener, and simple directions about the operations appropriate to each month and season of 
Ae year. The writer has not confined himself to flowers, but has also dealt with the kitchen 
garden, so that those who do not aspire to go any further than the production of vegetables will 
nnd in the succeeding pages the information necessary for tlie task. In itself, the growing of 
vegetables is one of the most fascinating of all pleasures, as here, too, we find an advance and an 
improvement that could not have been expected a year ago. Moreover, in spite of sdl the 
mcxlern facilities for getting fruit and vegetables to market, it may be taken as an incontro- 
vertible fact tliat nothing purchased at a shop or store possesses the freshness and delicacy of 
taste of that which is taken direct from the soil to be put into the pot. No one can possibly 
appreciate what is the best in vegetables until he has learnt to grow them in his own garden. 


THE GARDENER’S REMEMBRANCER. 

Explanatory : — Ready reference considerations have led to the arrangement in dictionaty 
order of the descriptive matter and cultural directions contained in the follcnving Gardening 
Manual under three heads^ viz :~x, Flozver Culture {embracing ornamental outdoor work as 
wen as Greenhouse and Window gardening) ; e. The Kitchen Garden; and 3, F^-uit Crowing, 
It will be helpful^ however^ to give first a concise general 

GARDENING CALENDAR. 

January. — Manuring, digging, and trenching all sorts under shelter; and cauliflower, kidney beans. 

Operations would be completed m propitious weather and oUter tender ven^tables m hot beds. Celery, 

in the kitchen garden, and flower borders made or onions and salading should be sown in shallovjMns or 

renewed, where this has not been done before the boxes, and parsntps on prepared beds. Tomato, 

New Year. Gravel walks may be laid down and well cucumber, marrow, and melon seedlings coming on in 

rolled after wet, box and other edgings mended Rose heat must be thinned and transplanted, and more 

and fruit trees may be planted still in open weather sowing done where wanted. Roses will repay libe^ 

where requisite ; prune old and dead wood from such dressing with well decayed manure, but pruning even 

of the latter as are left stationary, and have not been the hardiest and best estabhshrd should be deferred, 

attended to. Bulbs may be put out yet for late bloom- except wliere the earliest possible blooming is the only 

ing, those which are showing above ground being desiaeratum, and then the risks incurred 1^ the use of 

protected from ftost. Prepare hot beds tor asparagus the knile before March are grave. Sow maijuiam. 

and mushrooms as convenient In gentle heat or in thyme, and other pot-lierb seeds towards the month 

frames musk, single bwonias, ageratnm, and other end. Vines may now be forced to meet fruiting 

seeds may be sown as ww as tomatoes, and cucumbers requirements and pot strawberries stimulated m 

for early croppli^i and broad beans and lettuce on growth. PUints in tne greenhouse should be shifted 

sunnyborders; while peas for early planting out should and given a good start whenever necessary, any ro- 
be sown in pots, and chrysanthemum cuttings taken. potting being discnininately done. Amongst the 

Potatoes may be planted, too, in frames and dahlia wvounte herbaceous pot plants such as cinerarias, and 

roots overhauled m readiness for surting new sets. calceolarias, green fly needs circumventing by timely 

Rhubarb and aeakalc should be covered for blanchmg, fiimigation, pelargoniums should be trained and kept 

or placed for forcing in warm unlighted sheds. Plum free from damp foliage and draughts, and everything 

and other fruit trees on walls will, in many cases, be coming into flower well watered save the camellias, 

better for training, trimming, and nailing, and turfing which want little, care being exercised also not to wrt 

may be advanta^^usly undertaken now, when the the hearts of the priinuUs. Bedding plants such as 

ground is in proper condition. In vineries a tempera- cuttings of gerandunu, heliotropes, petunias, and calceo- 

ture of sixty aegrees or a little over ought to I'e main- larias, must now be rooted for supplying the garden 

tabled durmg the night for vines wd started, but borders m duo season, their temporary devdoppig 

where later gmpes are the object keep the temperature quarters being systematically prepared and protected 

lower. A good greenhouse teniiierature for January tgaiast had weather. Dahlia tubers need excitement 

is forty-five degrees for general purposes, not more into steady healthy growtli prior to division for cuttings 

than five degrees below by night or five above by noon. being takm, and tender annuals and climbers for later 

Ventilation should Im carefully secured, and watering outdoor planting may be carried forward a stage in 

judiciously attended to as growth increases. Cleanll- cool pits or fr’ames well sheltered from ifrast. Cama- 

uess Is most essential and mildew must be guarded tions, picotecs. auriculas, etc., in frames can now be 

against. Soft-wooded plants of all kbids ought to be fully exposed when the exterior air is well above 

given the warmest places, near the glass, and bulbs for freezing point; they must, however, not be over 

flowering afforded shade, the colder positions In the watered, and the lights of the fraines must be kept on 

house being allotted to hard-wooded plants Uke heaths, during wet and foggy weather, 

camellias, or the azalea tribe. Fuchsias be cut IKnu^ht— Cut back and trim ornameittal deciduous 

down and re-potted, and cuaings taken from foe trees and privet and other hedges. Shrubs and bushes 
new-started shoots for summer-beading. of aB kinds, particularly su» as bean tiUBi- 

irnbran^— Gooseberry bushes and strawberry planted, require staking, tying, and In soim eUaes 
beds should be manured, as also herbaceous borders, temporary shielding against nigh ^ds. Gladfoli mof 
bulbs coming on in the noiind bemg mulched l^tly. be planted, in flowering positions for foe main dlsplnf, 
Raspberries may be planted In prepared pontlons, and hardy biennials placed In foe borders, whitat foe 
shortening the canes whether they are transplanted or division and propagation of perennials must bo pen- 
otherwise. Sow sweet peas and half hardy annuals of seeded with. Tulips, hyacinths, etc., fomild be 
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carefully guarded during frosty weather In ertposed 
situations. Sow hardy annuals in the beds. Complete 
dressing round fruit nuslies, and finish pruning fruit 
trees, protecting those showing bud In severe spells. 
Put m potatoes ; sow main crop peas, Windsor beans, 
carrots and vefretables generally, and plant out 
cabbages, artichokes, etc., reserving cauliflower until 
as late in the month as possible, and covering them 
against frost until safely established. Mushroom beds 
and cucumber pits will want attention, and tomato 
plants coming on in bottom heat also. Grovdng vines 
should be syringed frequently, and young shoots 
encouraged. Most things m the greenhouse will now 
do with additioiuil watering. Now is the best time for 
sowing in gentle heat primulas, begonias, and kindred 
subjects for subsequent indoor decoration, also in 
boxes pansies, polyanthus, etc. Pot on geranium, 
fuchsia, and other cutting that are well rooted, 
affording increasing air after they are well established 
In their jjots. Dahlia cuttings must be taken, the 
nearer the old stem the better, and planted in light, 
sandy compost separately in small pots, and plunged 
In hot beds to stiniuute root development. As sunlight 
strengthens, tlie shading of glass structures in which 
growing stuff of almost all sorts is present will become 
more and more requisite to obviate flagging. In the 
case of young plants especially this is of more im- 
portance than the waterpot, which is often over used, 
water of the temperature of the air surrounding 
Is what everything requires, be it In greenhouse, 
heated frame, or elsewhere, and that only when 
moisture Is not reaching the roots with sufficiency. 

April.— Lawns require mowing and rolling, ana 
rose-pruning should be tackled discreetly, remember- 
ing mt comparatively late cutting to two or three 
buds on a rather weak variety, and to four or five buds 
on the stronger sorts, eliminating all weakly growth, is 
likelier to produce more satisfactory results than the 
too early and yet timorous handling of the knife. The 
hardier hybrid perpetual and bu^ roses should first 
be dealt with, standards next, and wall and tea roses 
generally last of nil, these being pruned less drastically, 
la every case the soil should be well stirred round the 
roots, and the nutritive mulching applied, ail briar 
fuckers being removed. Keep the hoe going on all 
permanent borders to prevent weed growth, and plant 
out shrubs that have been winter^ under shelter, 
gradually withdrawing protection from the tenderer 
species which have stood in the open, forking and 
raking intervening ground. Stocks, carnations, liolly- 
bocks, pansies, bedding calceolarias, and the like, may 
be transplanted in suitable weather, affording slight 
cover a^inst sun by day and possible night frosts, 
until a start has been made, besides circumventing 
the slug. Afford budding auriculas, polyanthuses, 
hyacinths, and tulips attention, guarding against 
heavy rain ; sow more seed of annuals In the borders 
thinly, and prepare beds for their transplantaticm. 
Potato planting may continue in the kitchen garden, 
as well as the pricking out of cabbages and greens, 
celery and cauliflowers. Sow vegetables for autumnal 
handling, such as beet and turnips; also beans and 
peas, spinach, lettuce, radishes, etc., for succession. 
Protect pea rows and springing broad beans by earth- 
ing up, and look to the asparagus beds, sowing seed of 
the latter. Seed of runner and dwarf kidney beaiCS 
must also be got in ; and well-grown lettuces need 
tying. Where possible protect the blossoms of the finer 
fruit trees with light tiffany or herring nets. Give vine 
borders the requisite dressing, and ventilate tlie vinery 
with care, maintaining a suitably high temperature 
after the thinning of bunches has been aSlompIished. 
Greenhouse plants must be kept clean by the removal 
of dead leaves and flower growth, and the prevention of 
moss formation on the surface soil, while the propaga- 
tion of tender subjects from cuttings and offwoots 
should engage attentioa Fern spores may be sown 
In bottom neat, and young ferns and musk imtted off. 

■ay.— TIU b is the month in the flower-garden for 
flnldring the flirnishing- of borders for summer display 
and clearing off the bulbs now over the blooming, 
which have occupieif the ground in many instances 
hitherto. Taste and care should be shown in the 
operation In order to secure the most pleasing effect, 


end plenty of room allowed for development The 
most delicate species should be kept In shelter until 
frobt risks are past, so that no stopple succeeds the 
planting. Select a fhvourablo relative position for 
evety plant, spread out the roots nicely, and press 
flrmlyi sliade and water, and keep the snails and slugs 
away, replacing failures from reserve. Thin out grow- 
ing annuals and other seedlings to prevent crowding ; 
peg down petunias, verbenas, and trailing geraniums 
as they extend ; stick fuchsias, zonal pelargoniums, 
carnations, and everything requiring support. Syringe 
the aphides off the roses, and from stanoards rub away 
growth buds on the briar stock as soon as they show, 
tying back growing shoots on the wall varieties to 
obviate injury. Judicious thinning of wall and tree 
fruit will be repaid ; pick off caterpillars from currant 
and gooseberry trees as they appear. Sow salading, 
parsley, etc., and prepare outdoor marrow and ridge- 
cucumber beds : sow runner beans in rows for regular 
cropping, and continue slightly to earth-up poas that 
are getting forward. Transplant cabbages, thin par- 
snips, carrots, and onions. Cucumber frames should 
be carefully ventilated, damping the soil and woodwork 
lightly before closing in the early evening, and pinch 
this trailing shoots back to within three leaves of a 
formed fruit. Conservatories, greenhouses, and frames 
are undergoing great clearance for bedding out and 
placing of pot plants on ornamental stands, as well as 
the fUltzig of window boxes, vases and hanging baskets ; 
opportunity should be taken to overhaul the I 


specimen plants in the houses, trimming and repotu.. 
where necessaty, and training up roof and pillar 
climbers, applying a top dressing or soil where shifting 
is not wanted. Pot on young stuff to fill the staging. 
Thinning and stopping of lateral shoots in the vinery 
for the later grapes, and feeding for those with ripening 
fruit, will be requisite. 

June.— Watch the filling out of the bedding plants 
accortlmg to design in the uorders, trimming eagings 
and rows neatly and keeping creepers within bounds. 
Stake stems wherever the need is evident, stirring the 
ground and watering well when the sun is not up, to 
aid growth and flower formation. Seeds may be sown 
of calceolanas and other plants for next year’s flowering. 
Establish outdoor tomatoes in sumiy imsitions. Look 
after the marrows and re-spawn mushroom beds. Thin 
out seedling vegetables and eradicate weeds by hand 
and hoe, transplanting cabbage and other culinary 
greens on moist days as requisite. Disbud young 
growing vines, encouraging only a sufficiency of the 
Ckeliest shoots. Pot herbs should be cut and dried on 
attaining maturity. Where azaleas, heatlis, cpacrises 
and camellias are being brought on in the greenhouse, 
moist heat should prevail to encourage grow'th, prior 
to turning the plants into the open to harden for winter 
blooming. Gloxinias, achiineiies, etc., should have shade 
and plentiful watering as the floweriiur period ap- 
pmehes ; balsams roust be shifted as rapidly as possible. 
Train standard fuchsias neatly, keeping the budding 
sprays to the light. Pot chrysantliemums for blooming, 
and place them in the open when the roots have gainra 
good hold. Pelargoniums, show and fancy, os thw 
finish blooming, are to be placed, if possible, in cool, 
well-aired frames for hardening their shoots, the best 
cuttings being used for rooting. 

July,— Rose-budding is most successfully accom- 
plished this month. Pillar roses and climbers generally 
require traming, tying, and thinning, while plentiful 
tyringing will be helptul where green fly gives trouble. 
Secure dahlia shoots against wind, and trap earwigs 
before they can work damage. Feed chrysanthemums 
and remove side-shoots amT tops of the tallest. Pinks 
may be divided as soon as flowering ceases, carna- 
tions layered, and verbena cuttings may be struck 
under glass. The various tuberous anemones, ranun- 
culuses, and the like may be taken up and kept for 
autumnal replanting. Water everything in the border 
copiously in dry weather, and keep all Tn trim. Wire- 
worms will do much mischief among carnations if not 
caus^t in pieces of potato inserted lielow the soil 
surmce. Campanulas and other biennials and peren- 
nials may be sown, and flower seeds gathered from the 
garden as they ripea Grass lawns and edgings caO 
yet for great care, and weeds must be ke^ off the 
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paths. StconK>irrowing bedding: stuff and spreading 
herbaceous plants have to be held in check. Vacant 
places in the kitchen garden need preparation for the 
reception of winter maturing vegetables, and bearing 
beans and peas will yield Uie better for liberal supplies 
of weak manure well soaked in. Parsley should be 
thinned out, and lettuce transplanted : turnips may be 
sown where new potatoes have been dug. Pull^grown 
onions may be taken up, and vegetables jgenerally 

R thered as soon as they are residy. Mulch rasp* 
rries and secure strong strawbeny runners when 
fruiting is over to form new plantations. Cucumber 
plants in frames and marrows out of doors should be 
watered freely, and tomatoes trained and stopped 
systematically. Sluding will be requisite in all vineries 
where grapes are ripe, to prevent shrivelling, and 
fig trees may be advantageously pruned now. It is 
dlfficuU in July to ovcr-ventilate an ordinary green* 
house. Cape heaths repot now safely, should the shift 
be needed. Calceolarias may be sown. 

Aiigtt«t.-Watering and weeding is almost a daily 
duty in the flower garden, and surface dressings may 
be renewed round choice roses. Evergreens need 
pruning to prevent overg:rowth, and thrift edgings 
should be tnmmcd. Keep the seed pods picked off 
annuals to prolong the blooming *period, particularly 
In the case of the sweet pea family. Gross growth in 
dahlias must be checked. Layering of carnations and 
picotees will still succeed if a good compost be em* 
ployed ; layers already rooted should be lifted and 
potted off. Cuttings of bedding plants that are likely 
to be wanted should be taken now. Rose cuttings 
may be struck in light soil over a mild hot bed, potted 
up and hardened gradually. Pinks, pansies and large 
double wallflower cuttings recently rooted, may be 
placed in the open to stand the winter. London Pride 
and other saxifrages are propagated by the removal of 
offshoots m August with case. The bass bindii^ 
should be loosened on budded rose stocks. Lime is 
effectually employed in the kitchen garden to lessen 
the ravages of snails, and eaten lillars must be hunted 
and destroyed on savoys and the rest of the cabbage 
kind, while pea and bean haulm requires clearance os 
cropping concludes. 'Well water runner beans at the 
roots, make a final sowing of endive to stand winter 
and i^t out the last of the transplanted celery. Ven* 
tilate vineries, and stop young canes when they reach 
the top of the house. Oust with flowers of sulphur any 
chrysanthemums which are showing signs of mildew, 
givmg manure water liberally. Seeming auriculas, 
calceolarias and cinerarias maybe potted ^vhen ready ; 
and half liardy annuals like iieniophila, rhodanthe, 
and collinsia sown in pots for winter flowering. The 
tenderer pot plants removed from tiie greenhouse for 
summer exposure ought to be taken in again by the 
nxinlh end, i>articularty when there is continuous rain. 
Hoe and rake shrubbery borders. The selection and 
training of young shoots for next year's yield should 
be seen to in the orchard as the various fruit trees 
complete the season's growth. 

BaptambePt— Falling leaves give a lot of work on 
lawns and flower beds now. Cle.ar all up daily, and 


Late In the month put out bulbs for spring display, 
hyacinths and the like being placed simultaneously in 
pots and glasses for window decoration, varieties of 
the narcissus tribe being similarly treated. Haitbing* 
up celery may lie proceeded sritn, potatoes dug, and 
arrangements for tlie whiter and ^ring crop^g of 
the vegetable ground carefully completed. Lift 
onions, drying them well in the sun, and gather 
tomatoes; transplant lettuces into frames for wuiter 
cutting, and thin spinach. Apples for keeping should 
be allowed to hang as long as possible, and be laid 
carefully away in a dry storing place. Borders may 
now be made ready for planting young fruit trees, and 
strawberry Ixids for the ensuing main crop should be 
filed with healthy young plants. Damp must be 
avoided in the vinery where 'late grapes are ripening, 
and firing attended to. Early vines, pot or plants 
out. will want proper pruning. Cucumbers and melons 
stin bearing m the pits need air by day more than 


moisture now, and mildew Is a danger to be overcome 
by caution in this respect and by the timely sprinkUitf 
of sulphur over the leaves. Before the greenhouse fi 
filled for the winter Is a good ^time for a repainting, 
which should be quickly and efficiently done on diy 
days. From outdoors and the cold pits the heaths, 
axaleas. camellias, and the rest of the plants for winter 
growth and blooming can then be stood in die best 
Msitions to remain. Polaraoniums cut down after 
flowering and re-established for specimens, as also 
fuchsias, well liardened, will also come in to keep dry 
for the winter. The propagation of halfihardy plants 
by cuttings should be completed, frames as ww as the 
warmest spots in the un(ieri>art of greenhouses and 
conservatories being iiilly utilised tor the purpose. 
Striking having been accomplished on bottom neat, 
the cuttings will come on safely in a temperature 
fifty degrees or so, wliich should not be exceeded in 
the greenhouse in autumn and early winter. Watering 
must be moderate, and ventilation free, so long as frost 
is never allowed access to the houses. 

Ootobar.— From the summer flower-beds everything 
that has had its day haring 'jeen removed, the time has 
come for substituting hardier species. After the cleen 
sweep rliere must be a thorough forking and dressing, 
and then wallflowers and many useful btenniab and 
perennials, brought on for the purpose, are to be 

E lanted m the places of the summer occupants of the 
orders, the taller giowbg things farthest from fie 
front. Polyanthuses, violets, narcissus, primroses, 
pansies, well-divided rockets, lychnis, and borderiitfof 
arabis, alyssum or other suitable frost-resisting, low* 
growii^ plants can now be put into position, firing 
blooming bulbs being interspersed according lo uncy. 
There is endless variety attainable at small cost and 
easy of cultivation. Permanent borders may now be 
dug. and all the dead wood from shrubs cut away. 
Take up dahlia and begonia tubers as well as gladioli 
conius, and put them by, well dried, for the winter rest. 
Transplant ornamental deciduous trees and flowering 
shrubs. Chrysanthemums in pots must be taken to 
their blooming quarters before the frost can injure 
them, and some of the choicest pansies as well as all 
calceolarias worth keeping put into unheated frames for 
protection. Prepare tulip beds for massing effect, 
using a good depth of light fibrous loam to receive the 
buil^ Primulas and cyclamen should be kept warm in 
pits preparatory for removal to greenhouse or con- 
servatory shelves for flowering when bloom is scarcest ; 
and stocks, mignonette and many other things wanted 
in spring can be accommodated similarly. See that every 
plant in the greenhouse is clear of green fly, scale or 
other pests, and keep all kinds of succulent plants free 
from excessive water. All established vines which 
have finished fruiting may now be thoroughly pruned, 
if the wood is ripened hard, and a good general 
cleaning of the canes, by the removal of loose bark, 
is desirable, coincidently with a dressing of the borders 
as requisite. In the kitchen garden late planted 
cabbages, brocoli, turnips, etc., should be well hoed. 
Young lettuces and cauliflowers may be planted on 
sunnv borders, and pot herbs put in convenient places. 
The last of the potatoes having been lifted, ana beet, 
carrots, parsnips, etc., safely stored, the ground should 
be well dug, trenched, and manured. New fruit trees 
snfly be punted, and old ones wliere necessary roo^ 
pruned to keep down gross and unproductive growth. 

Hovumbar*— Edgings of all kinds in the flower 
gardens need trimming up well, and new ones of box 
can be planted at the iMginning of the month. Digging 
and manuring, wherever fork or spade can be jgot ts 
work, ts essential, and opportunity should be takfi to 
amalgamate with the soil in the process as much manure 
as is required. L'*''’ns should be cleaned up and well 
rolled when the last fr lien leaves have been swept away, 
and then left till the grass b^ins fresh growth. This 
is the best time to tninsp1.int most roses ; their reots 
should be carefully spread In prepared ground, and 
pressed into a good compost, a surface dressing being 
given to compile alL The tenderer tea and dimbli^ 
varieties, where exposed, may advantsgeously receive 
protection against frosts to come. IJmims snould be 
planted in the first week of the month, also the early 
flowering gladioli in pots. Phloxes divide and movn 
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BOW. In the jpenezal clear up In the flower earden all 
atalfci of stKti^iy herbaceous plants should be cut 
airnr and burnt, with the rest of the accumulated 
rubttMi and dead leaves carefully collected lor rotting 
to mix fai due course with potting compost. Prune 
gooseberry and currant bumes, aSao prune and nail 
w^ fruit trees, and thin the larger orchard varieties 
tadiciously, replanting and manuring as necessary. 
lUittbarb must be covered with litter, also endive and 
aea*kale. and celery may be Anally earthed up and 
protected. A soot dressing should oe scattered about 
canUflower and cabbage plants. Hot beds should be 
renewed where exhausted, and fresh musliroom spawn 
placed fai prepared beds for winter yield. Radisiies, 
lettuces, and small salad stuff can be grown In frames, 
to come in handy before those produced out of doors 
are ready. Young vines may be started in bottom heat 
fat pits, or over the flues in the vinery, which is usually 
utOised for the wintering of plants that do well ihere 
without injury to the grapevines overhead. In the 
conservatory there should now begin to be a good 
show, the cnrysantheniums. geraniums, primulas, etc., 
affording the colour staple, while ferns, b^onias, 
palms, and other ornamental plants combine to mim an 
ameable and easily varied decorative arrangement. 
The Roman hyacinths, early started, and some of the 
powerfully scented giant mignonettes are also among 
the flowering plants available for the end of the year in 
glass structures. The temperature ought to be equably 
maintained, overheating being guarded against quite 
as much as cold draughts. Remove all dead leaves and 
loose dirt to keep *^he air sweet and clean. 

DBOBmbBr.~Everything liable to injury by severe 
frost in the garden should receive some slight protec* 
tion during Its jireralence, and cocoanut fibre may be 
strewn upon bulb lieds. Sweep snow from lawns, 
shake it from conifers, and roll grass when not too 


fros^, Cravd or other walks ought to be kept tif^. 
Turimg may be done early in December ; good soiu, 
firm flat fixture, and frequent rolling theresifrer an 
essentials of success. Following severe frosts, it Is well 
to press carnations and pinks firmly into the earth, and 
pansies may be treated likewise. Manure dressing 
may be applied advantageously to borders, which have 
previously been well forked, either between growing 

{ ilants, or where vacant entirely for the time being, 
t (s a good plan to be active with the spade and fork 
in the garden in the winter, without disturblqg the 
vegetation, dormant or otherwise. Any alteations, 
SUM as making fresh paths, or laying out new beds, 
can now be earned out. Nothing is worse than leaving 
the garden to look after Itself all through the cold 
months. Horticulture must be systematic and pne- 
tically ceaseless. In dry weather trenching and maniir* 
Ing may be pursued in the kitchen garden, and early* 
sown peas atu* beans peeping throum should have the 
loose earth gently drawn up on eaui side olthe rows 
for protection. A light covering of litter will^e helpful 
to strawberry beds in frost. Give air cautiously during 
severe spells to pits and frames, and cover those 
containing delicate things with mats at night. Keep 
cinerarias and calceolarias near the glass, and water 
carefully as requisite when the flowers are coming out. 
Auriculas in frames, also carnations stood on ashes, 
should be kept cool and dry. Damp the early vinery 
floor on bright days as branching proceeds, and keep 
an eye on the outside border to see that the vine roots 
are practically as warm from the fermentation of 
material employed outside as is the fols'.ge within the 
structure Keep the greenhouse dry, and not too 
warm. Plants wanted for earliest flowering should be 
placed nearest the gla^^. Fancy pelargoniums and 
other subjects liable to harlmur green fly must be 
watched and cleanseil on the first appearance of the pest. 


FLOWER CULTURE 

(^Emkracing IVindow-garcUning' and Greenhouse Work) 


AbBlia* — Abclla rupcstris is a useftil deciduous 
ihiub, reaching a heiglit of 3 feet, and beari^ in 
aorly autumn clusters m fragrant white bloom. Plant 
In a sheltered snnny position, m good light soil. 

Aforanla UinUllaAB.-Rosy-lllac. half hardy 
annual, 6 inches. 

Abutllon.-Free-growing, hard-wooded green* 
house shrub, bearing pretty and distinctly formed 
flowers, some varieties having variegated foliage. 
Usefbl for training round pillars as^n indoor pot-pl.mt, 
and 'for plunging in a sheltered spot In the garden at 
the back of a bed In summer time. Sow m bottom 
heat to spring, and tianwiant into rich soil, or strike 
to September, potting off mto good-sized pots. 

AfaMlB,>-The yellow mimosa makes a good green* 
housa or window plant, and is easily cultivated. The 
Locust tree is really not a true acacia, but is a 
Givourite for plaiitmg in ornamental shrubberies, and 
ithaltored front gardens, where it will rapidly grow tq a 
mat height, though taking many years to mature. 
Beaie sweet*scented blossom in June, and has par* 


jaatifiil leaved South European 

herbaceous perennial, grows and flowers weD in light 
■ border soil. Raised from seed or pmpagated by 
division. Conunonly called “ Bear's brOeEh.^ 
AohlinBnBB.-~Kaised from seed in a hot-bed In 
diaUow well-dnined pots, these pretty plants bloom 
well to a warm greenhouse or conservatory, and do 
nicoly to decomtive hanging baskets. Leaf soil, rich 
loom, and silver sand, with a few lumps of charcoal 
over the drainage, should be employed, and they 
riuMild bo kept moist at the roots when growing aiul 
flowering. 

AeoBlf i—The blue monk*s*hood Js often grown at 
the back of borders or In front of shrubberios, where It 
gives little trouble. There are white and purfilo sorts, 
less common, but also pretty. The winter aconite. 


yellow flowered, is popularly called " The New Year’s 
rift" becajseof its early olooining. It will grow in 
any comer almost, and gives no trouble. Seed of aB 
the aconites may be sown In summer, and the young 
plants should be kept well-watered, and remo*^ to 
their permanent quarters In the following year, or 
propagation by root division, as with many other 
perennials, is safe and easy. 

Agapajithus.— August-flowering African Uly, ftir 
pot culture or massing m beds, in the summer with 
gladioli ; the blue or vriilte varieties are very effective. 
Must be kept dry in winter, and if left out of doors 
protected from frost. Thrives in strong loam, not too 
rich, and dues well in large pots or tubs. Well water 
with liquid manure in warm weather. 

Agave.— Tlie American aloe is the most generally 
cultivated of the agaves, and will stand in a big pot or 
vase on a terrace for many yqars. Whatever the 
agave is grown in should be w6ll-drained, and the 
compost be fibrous loam, and coarse sand, with some 
old mortar, thobWhoIe firmly rammed down. Top 
dresring under the tliick, fleshy, thoniy-edged leaves 
may be applied occasionally with advantage. Heavy 
watering is helpful in summer, and any sucken thrown 
out may be potted off. Specimens planted out in 
favourable situations will reach 15 feet high or move. 
The plant dies after floweriim. 

Agenktuni.— Dwarf, han hardy annual, bearing 
grey, blue, white, or rosy blossom, the former being 
oftenest met with. A useftil bedder, easily raised 
from seed in gentle heat In March, or may be sown in 
a sheltered position outdoors later, and transplanted 
before placing in the border. Succeeds best in good 
Hght soil. Introduced from Mexico, and deservealy a 
tovourlte. . , . 

Alonaoa WBroBVlesU.-Bright. sctritf.bl^ 
somed half liardy annual, z| feet, pronfic and useftil ibv 
cutting. 
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Blnralai Plui'ta) 

JUl^ntiPiaiita.— The eurlcuUs, ge»tUiiEi« end 
numerous other hardy favourites of the rock*0srden 
and petmanent border. Indiffenous to mountainous 
distncts. come under this category. Most can be 
raised without difficulty from seed and started in small 
pots with a stioiw loamy compost containing sharp 
sand and grit, while some are also propagated by 
division. As a general rule, this class of pl^s, how- 
ever, like leaving alone whm well established, so that 
it is important to place them properly in the first 
instance, tearing room for natural development, and 
relying on seedlings for renewal or increaang stock. 
Good drainage is an essential of successful pot culture. 

Alntrom«Fl|S.>-A showy, tuberous-rooted peren- 
nial, suitable for bonier cultivation, and needing 
protection In severe vreather, with good soil to 
liiniriate in. Can be raised from spring-grown seed, 
and needs well iratering in summer. Flowers, a 
niistare of yellow, orange, and intervening shades to 
flaUng ir*spTt 

Alyasain.->Hardy, compact-growing border or 
rockery perennial, useful for edging puriioses, 6 inches 
to a foot high. The variety saxatile is a very early 
gold^-yellow flowering subject, and argenteum has 
beautiful silvery foliage. Seed should be sown in May 
to produ< e*plants for fallowing season's blooming, or 
cuttings can be put in a cold frame to st.irt at the same 
period. The rock m.idwort, as the perennial alyssum 
IS called, flourishes in sunny town borders. The 
“ sweet alyssum “ is aprolifle British annual, which may 
be sown out of doors in April where wanted to bloom. 
Tt Is white flowered. 

Amaranthua.— Usrful and distinctive annual, 
ak feet high. Caudatus (the well-known Love-lies- 
bleeding] and Hypochondriacus (Prince's Feather) are 
*'ery useful for borders. 

Amairyllia.— This bulbous-rooted plant may be 

5 i»en pot-culture in a greenhouse, being placed in 
eep pots as near the glass as possible, or out of doors, 
under a south wall, iii good, rich, peaty loam, mixed 
(th matured stable manure. It reaches « feet high 
hen at perfection, and bean gay, lilv-lTke bloom, 
''-her of white ground with rosy-purple flushing (as the 
(fvlLidonna lily) all white (as Longifolia alba), or 
I'lmson (as Formosissitua). There are other varieties, 
•eluding Lutea, which is yellow, and f 'ers in 
"iitumn. They should be plunged in 6 inenes deep 
4br outdoor culture aud protected in wmter ; wliUe the 
^'ulbs for pot growth must be planted up to the neck, 
id are best started in heat m spring. 'Wliilst leaf 
formation proceeds, water freely. 

Anomona.— The well-known "wind-flou’er" is 
difficult to surpass as a srinng-blooining pereumal, 
hardy and brilliant. The tubers should be planted in 
lato autumn, when most kinds will flower in May. 
There are many beautiful colours and both single and 
double varieties, the latter later in blooming than the 
former. Tliey prefer friable soil and a position free 
from keen wincl, and will do well for years where well 
established, though some authorities .idvocate replant- 
ing after three or four seasons to avoid soil exhaustion 
and consequent deterioration of bloom. Lifting the 
mass with a fork and enrichment of the ground under 
the stool and around suffice to sustain the choicest 
anemones at their best. If good rotten manure and 
sliarp sand be plentifully employed. Many varieties 
will flower in mid-winter weather, and tne scarlet 
fiilgeiu is generally very early. The summer and 
autumn blooming Anemone Japonica is very hardy, 
end Its long flower stalks and cup-sh.iped white 
blossoms are always admired. I'he poppy-flowered 
French sorts are easy to deal with, and many of the 
singles can be grown from seed. It Ls not necessary, or 
even desirable, to lift the tubers after the leaves have 
died down when flowering is done, especially os 


reoards the double anemones. 
Aftnuala.— The hardiest 


inualn.— The hardiest annuals, as the term Is 


generally understood in cormectionwith flower culture, 
ore those which will stand the vagaries of our climate ; 
but tliere are other species very much favoured in the 
garden which cannot at any stage endure frost. Ail 
ore raised from seed, and their culture generally is 
dealt with in due course under that head later on. It 
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to sufficient to state here that the amateur who pro- 
ceeds wUli care and discrimination, though be 4oas 
not own a greenhouse or even a frame, can succeed In 
cultivating, if he takes the precaution of procuring 
good seed and attending closeiy to the dlrectloaa, an 
immense variety of beautiful annuals, half hardy and 
tender. But he must approach the task with drann- 
spection and ssrsteuiatlcauy, using his wits as wall as kis 
l^ds, aud aot buying a lot of packets and empty^ 
them out over borders or Into boxes in patches, laavlpg 
Nature to do the rest. The growing m annuds of ml 
kinds from seeds germinated in one's own garden to 
much more satisiactory than the purchase of plants 
raised in a nursery, though there is an added amount 
of trouble entailed. Also the former plan can be pur- 
sued with economy i wherefore let each home gardener 
seek to have all the glory of providing his own dls^y 
of annuals, and profit pleasuralily by bis practice. This 
dictionary, diligence, the instructions given on the 
smallest packets nowadays by reputable seedsmen, and 
experience together, will enalile anyone with a real love 
for flowers to make a grand show almost all the year 
round, in a garden or modest dimenslora, at a very 
small outlay, out of annuals alone. All the most de- 
slmble varieties will be fousd entered in the alpha- 
betical order of their names liere. 

Antirrhinum.— The snapdragon is an old garden 
favourite, and a useful perenmal that can put up with 
poor soil, especially if it bo at all ctialky. The more 
vigorous type of anurrhiniim grows well upon rockeriei 
and even on old walls ; but good soil tends to perfection 
with the choicer varieties which Aonculturai selection 
has produced. Many fine-flowered seifs are now 
obtdinabh- from seed, as also striped, veined, and 
marbled sorts of great beauty. By sowmg in heat 
early in February, all snapdra$fons may be treated as 
annuals, transplanting into slieltered situations in good 
soil, to be moved to their permanent positions in May, 
when they will bloom in early autumn. After the 
flowering, cuttings may be taken, and will root easily in 
cold, close frames. The old plants may be cut down 
and retained for early summer flowering. A lowing of 
this favourite perennial may also take place out of 
doors in June, and tran^lantation to blooming beds in 
September, when the flowering will commence eariy 
the season following. They are very hardy, and raaist 
drought, but should be moved on moist days. 

Aqullatflsu (See Columbine.) 

Ayeucafle.— A Chilian conc-bearing tree of a 
peculiar, yet highly ornamental character, with stiff, 
straight branch'is, almost at right angles from the 
stem, covered with pointed leaves, the variety most 
usually found out of doors in this country beir^ imbri- 
cata, the "monkey-puzzle.” Likes open situations, 
and will carry snow writhout injury, but is sometimes 
browned by severe fro&t. Not easily moved after 
establishment, but will stand for many years on lawns 
or in parks after it is estuhlislied 

Arbutus.— A beautiful flowering and fruiting shrub, 
sometimes called the strawberry tree. Its clustered, 
cup-sliaped 'olossoins are followed by deep orange or 
red straw berry-likc fruits. Can be raised from seed or 
by layering, and flounshes near tlie coast in warm 
situations, growing best in peaty loam. It vrill raaiffi 
ten feet high under favourable conditions. Smaiter 
s(>elimens of certain kinds of arbutus are grown in 
cold greenhouses for decorative eifect. 

Anntolochla Blpho. tlie ” Dutchman’s Pipe."— 
An ornamental climber with large leaves and peculiar 
shaped flowers : thrives as a greenhouse and sheltered 
out-door pillar plant when grown in good peaty loam, 
with a mixture of clean, sharp sand. Proriagated by 
root divisions and spring or autumnal layering. 

Arum.— An easily cultivated plant, sotnetunes called 
Richardia and Calln. and more popularly the trumpet 
or Nile Illy. Crows freely from offsets, and requires 
protection from frost only. Should be ra-pottM in 
October In good light soil, having rested in a dry place 
after finishing blooming in June ; but in the gzuwiiie 
state cannot have too much water if the soil is wall 
drained. Its beautiful flowers are most distinctive. 

Aupidiatrsb.- One of the best of room-plants, aot 
affected by gas fumes. Will keep in health for yean 
in ordinary soil if nicely drained, sparingly watered. 
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and occutondUv ipongad. B«us taall and liialffnUi> proper repotdlid petlr^i ipMlliieiia laMjnd ^ VSJf 
ant flowon ckne to the soil, end is increased mim ypai^whcn treated as here directed. They hho light 

*“AiS»F-Iiidtopoittable garden flower. Veiy varied BaIaam.-Decora^. half-hardy, prollfle-blossoin. 
to height, form, and flower shape, as well as roloratlon. Ing annuals, very useful in conwrvatoria or gnen- 

The China aster, sinensis. 15 inches, has white, houses or outdoors to summer, also for wl^w show, 

rad, snd blue shades, self or suffused. Then there are They require rich soil to bo grown to the best advsn- 

the giant comet varieties with very large flowers, the tage, and stimulation to rapid growth Med. 

pretty dwarfs that keep down to s or 3 Inches, the bed onwards. Sow in early sprl^. In heat first, and 

pamiw-flowered type, tne quilted Gennan sorts, the in cool frames later, brtngi^ on the young planto by 

flat Fiwnch variefiS, Incurved, and others. Any of shifts to larger pots, plungedto ton w fibre as rMuiaito, 
these can be grouped effectively In beds, and answer watering with wak manure For 

the demand for cut towers admirably. They are seven or eight-inch pots are the b^ rise, and for bed- 

treated as half-hardy annuals, sown in March to boxes dlng-out the plants should be carefufly removed without 

or pans of light rich sandy soil under gl:iss, in an airy breaking the ball, just relrasing the rom encto and well 

sunny situation, transplanted later In a slieltered yet watering to prevrat chccto They need staking nicely, 

uncovered place to spread their roofs and become being easily broken, both as to st^ and shoot, and 

sturdy, and bedded out in due course or potted off protection agauist heavy wet should be axtang^ where 

towards the end of May. They will stand watering possible for out-door balsam be^ as ^ oivenified 

eith weak manure as the flowers be^n to show, and and beautiful blossom is very delicate., Coloun range 

top dressing is serviceable. The true aster Is the from pure ifchite to vivid scar^ and nchAuxi^e, with 

MichaehiMs daisy, a very usefbl border perennial of many spotted and splashed flowery which coutrait 

quite another character, prettily with the light green of the foliage and tnna- 

good border plant, or rock trails, lucent stalks. The so-called *' Camellia - flowered ” 

erlth purple bloom and evergreen leaves. Tenmnial, balsams arc of gorgeous presentment Their procura- 

4 inches in height, grows best in sandy soil, flowers tion is only a matter of cost and selection as to seed ; 

prefbsely in spring when massed in sunny spots, and and they are well wortli ciiUiv.ition for todqpr display. 

Is easily Increasea by division of the roots. Bartonla aiuraa. — Favourite bright yellow 

Ailoaba.-«Tlie tomlliar variegated laurel of the annual, fifteen inches high, 
riirubbery and town garden, which resists smoke and Bqar*n Breeoh.^See AoanthiiS* 
will grow in any nutritive mould. Cuttings will strike Bedding. Plants.— The plants for summer flower. 

In Ih^t soil raadny In spring or autumn. Ing display in outdoor beds and borders, arraitged to 

JEilFloiila.— Alpine andriiow auriculas are distinct, masses or lines of colour contrast to produce effect, are 

tfie fonner bpinc very hardy, hut both are amenable chiefly of a nature too delicate for develoiiment in the 

to culture by divuion In autumn or from seed sown to open, and have had consequently to be brought on 

spring under glass in sandy soil. Grown in pots, which under shelter, ready for placing m parterres when the 

snouid be small, auriculas must be given plentiful last frost risk is past. In our treacherous, climate It it 

drainage, and require a sprinkling of powdered char. highly important tliat premature planting should not 

coal or wood ashes to the compost. They do best be adventured u^ion. Better a httle late than over 

shaded from strong sunlight, and riiould be top-dressed early. Sunny May days are deceptive, and sometimes 

with well-spent manure or rich leaf-soil in February, receive a supplementation of killing night frost or 

snd in watering care should be taken not to wet the nipping wind. The great thing to do is to gradually 

flower buds or leaves. The eye of the bioGsoms of the accustom the sulriects to the change. Take them out 

Alptoes is yellow, with gtadation<) of varied rich colour of the houses anci frames, or havingbrought them from 

demenlng to the edge. The show sorts are either nursery or market, stand them m the open to harden 

sriJs, green-edged, CTcy-edged, or white-edged, the before placing in the beds, giving protection 

more clearly draneiT the outer zone of the tliree last against strong sun and excessive cold. Then have 

classes the better. Tlie show varieties are imrticularly the borders well prepared, and the soil to good condi- 

waceptlble to damage by daim unci shnuUl not stand tion for the reception of the summer occupants, and 

on the nound, but upon a bed of ashc.Y if in a frame, yuur plan of arrangcnnciit well and wisely considered 

0* on shelf in the greenhouse. Tliere are many splen- beforehand, letting example and experience be your 

did varieties. guides. W atcli the work of the gardeners to the parks, 

Jfisalqa. — There are outdoor and greenhouse and gain the benefit of their knowledge. Place each 

areleas, both beautiful, the latter excessively so when plant out carefully, selecting dull, warm days, when 

bi bloom. The hardier varieties of the ciirden do ram may be looked fur. if possible, for the operation, 

nicely in sheltered permanent situations wfion grown Spread out the roots well, and without infliettog injury. 

In a compost of well-sanded peat and loam, soil which press in very firmly, the crown of the ball Just below 

aults the pot sorts, also whether of the Indian or the bed surface to allow a slight hollow for preventing 

Chinese description, if charcoal be employed liberally water riiimmg away before ft begtos to travel root- 

over the crocia foraiiiig the drainage. Together wards ; gn e a thorough good soaking to settle the soil 

riiese should occupy quite a third of the pot, and the round, and should powerful sun follow the planting 

chaseoal may be advantageously steeped in liquid before the removed subjects are established in their 

nrnnure before being used. At midsummer the plants new quarters, help them with temporary shade. A 

Should be taken out of the greenhouse and placed to good start and no stoppage thereafter is what should 

open frames or under sunny walls to make new growth, be aimed at. Only so can satistoction ensue. Mid May 

which must be well ripened by the autumn, ware ring is soon enough to begin bedding anywhere in BritaliC 

with weak manured liquid during development is sneaking generally, and the beguming of June is safer, 

requisite, and strong sunshmo hardens and npens the though the wcatlier prevailing at the period mu.st be 

new wood. Before oringing the plants into the green- the final consideration. The hirdier bedders, such as 

house or conservatory In October they should be neatly shrubbery calceolarias, well prepared, can go out first, 

tied and trained, the budding shoots being turned with young stuff of the biennial and j^rcntual order to 

outwards, and a good cleaning and top-dresi^ given be pressed into service, such as select snapdragons, 

to every specimen, all traces of thrip be^g removed delphiniums, and the like, and rerastium for the outer 

by dipping once or twice in tobacco wa£er. Azaleas edging where desirable. Oo not Imve the bedding 

make splendid parlour window plants when the bloom- mould too rich, but good, sweet, clean, and friable. 

Ing Berlod arrives. To get equal flower furnishing. Then in with the geraniums, lobelias, heliotropes, 

beslaei disrrlndnate tying of the shoots to nicely verbenas, petunias, ageratums, mimulus, salvias, 

arraimed stakes, it is necessary to turn the plants echeverias or other succulents, begonias, perUlas, 

louno occasimiBuy, thus obtaining equality of exposure pyrethrums, and what not, with a true eye for tower 

to light. Efficient drainage and copious watering, and foliage colour harmony and remembrance for 

when the azaleas are diy only, will ensure success. height the subjects arc likely to attain, the taller to the 

The reward of cultural care will be floral beauty of baiHc. Put your dahlias to the back of all, and give 

■everal weehs* duratltoL Plants of veiy large size can them and everything else plenty of room. Do not 

be secured by occastosal shifka to \uget pots at the crowd, or you wlU have weaklings soaring skywards or 
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wUdns to the ground. Amnge for supports to imat 
pees, tropcolums. and ell cUnfolng thuagi jrou utttlte. 
Give stlcu to fhchsiesand bBteems that need it. and aa 
tile need arises later, peg down petunias, veihenas, 
hdiotrope and ivy 4 eaved geraniuinsjto permit of ex< 
paiaion and new shooNbreaking. Then watch and 
wait, uid water when necessary only. Use the hoe 
ftedy to stir the surface soil, without disturbing the 
toots, and put in a stick here and tie gently there, arui 
all will soon be in going order. If you drop in a pot 
rose or lillum to make a break, see that the wind docs 
not injure them, and everywhere aim at emulating 
Nature, and leaving her ample room and verge 
enough.” You'll be all right then, with little trouble, 
till early autumnal frosts call you to clear the summer 
beds and make way for winter. That's the whole art 
of bedding. 

BwgOiirn.— Flowering begonias, admirably adapted 
for bedding, greenhouse, and window decoration, aa 
welt as the metallic-looking, silver-belted, hairy-leaved 
sorts that furnish such distinctive ornamentation indoors, 
are tuberous or fibrous-rooted plants of much attractive- 
ness. The large-leaved sorts can be propagated from 
leaves laid on good silver-sanded soil over bottom heat, 
the ribs and veins being slightly mcised underneath 
with a sharp knife ; but bi 1 kinds increase easily by root 
division, or can be raised from seed. There are many 
varieties and hybrids, compact and branching, large 
and small flowered, in numerous shapes and shades. 
Indoors they like warmth, moisture and shade, out- 
doors they should be well mulched and kept damp at 
Ae roots. They require light, yet specially rich soil 
and cat eful staking in most cases, the branching growths 
being very fragile. In the growing period forcing is 
advisable, with airy surrounfliugs at the flowering time. 
Good seed and dry tubers are obtaiivihle of all the best 
sorts from the leading nurserymen, and young plants 
must be carefully sliaded ami potted on. They must 
be well watered in dry weather. 

Bulladonna Lily. (See Amfiryllla.) 

Blannlala and Parenalals.— 4 >weet Williams, 
Stocks, Canterbury Bells, Fox-gloves, French Honey- 
suckle. Honesty, and other indispensable garden 
flowers come under the first head. Most of them by 
early sowing may be made to flower the same year, 
and preserved after the biennial or fully mature period 
of flowering lias finished by layering down branches or 
transferring base shoots. The carnations, saxifrages, 
and tl\e like iiardy garden favourites which preserve 
their leaves, and the multitudinous herbaceous border 
plants that die down annually to re-apiiear the succeed- 
ing season come under the perennial c.itegory, and all 
the chief sorts are noticed specifically in their order in 
this dictionary, and seeds and propagating instructions 
given in due course. 

Bordara.— Both for bedding plants and perma- 
nently placed herbaceous subjects of the perennial 
order, borders should be kept in good cultural condi- 
tion by forking, cleanuig, manuring, and general 
overhauling in duo season, lest exhaustion of the soil 
should supervene. Heavy ground requires breaking, 
old stools systematically dividing; light soil needs 
enrichment. Bulbous plants are irenerally gross 
feeders and quickly impoverish a border, so do wall- 
flowers and other strong growing things. Always use 
thoroughly decomposed manure, and fork in the. dreiei- 
Ing to mix evenly with the old mould. Let sun, ram, 
and air have free play, and do not be afraid of deep 
digging when you are at it. 

Bonvamlla.— Shrubby and serviceable greenhouse 
plants, with white, scarlet, and other coloured flowers, 
scented, raised by spring striking of root and stem 
cuttings. * 

Box,— This dwarf evergreen is chiefly in vogue for 
edging purposes, for which it is very handy, though it 
sometunes proves a harbour for slugs. The variety 
sempervirens is the best for fiidshing off borders, and 
tiioiud be planted in spring or autumn, and kept in 
neat trim at all times. There are variegated kinds of 
BiuUi, aurea and aigentea among them, usefol for 

ornanuHitation. 

Bozm. Window. (See Window GnvdoB.) 

Briar* (See Boms*) 

BrlMU-- Ornamental grasses, useful for bouquet- 


molcing. and in floral decorative work genenlly. The 
feml^ includes the “trembling” or **quddtig”gnaa 
the ‘^ladles' tresses,** and others. Allmybegimin 
sunny patches ftom seed lown in March. 

BMinpton Btoekg.— These are very mtiunble 
garden mennlala, flowering well when flowers are 
senree, and there is great variety of colour procurable, 
whita purple, violet, and many shades of red. They 
do niemy in good soil in pots, auid can be put in cold 
feamea over nost time, when they need protection : 
whilst those growing in open borders may be lifted 
carefully and replanted temporarily in sunny shekel 
till spnngtime, and then replaced where they are 
wanted to bloom. (See Btooiu.) 

Bulbs*— There are bulbs and bulbs, and bulbs— 
so-called— which are not bulbs at alL The hyacinth 
tribe, growing coat over coat, furnishes one class of 
true biub ; the lilies, scale over scale, anotlier. Snow- 
drops and daffodils belong to the first group, and 
there are many liliaceous subjects. But crocuses and 

g ladioli, and even more so the cyclamen, are only 
utbs in external appearance. It is convenient to call 
the gladiolus root-crown a corm, but when further away 
from bulb-land's centre, we come to arums, asphodels, 
lilies of the valley, flame flowers, ranunculi, anemones, 
irises, and pceonles— whicli some folk will insist on 
hicluding in the category— we call a halt, and dis- 
criminate between tuber, root, and bulb. There Is no 
need, however, to be. too pedantic here, for each 
subject has its due paragraph. Most bulbs for garden 
growing should be deep planted, in good soil, to keep 
them Clear of frost influence, in weUKiralnea borders 
free from tendency to waterlogging. They tiiould be 
left alone after blooming until every leaf is quite dead, 
when they m.iy be taken up and stored in tne dry for 
the next planting, or allowed to remain in the natural 
course, when, i? injury in digging be avoided, sur- 
prisingly good results will follow. The remark applies 
speciiuly to the liliacca, and such tuberous perennials 
as the iris and its allies. These mass splendidly, as 
do the gladioli, and improve by long residence in the 
ground. The culture of the bulbs, actual and so 
styled, is indicated elsewhere, both as to pot, glass, 
and outdoor growth. 

Oaotua.— Cacti like little pots, and quite os much 
sand as loam and peat to form the staple of the compost 
they stand in. Deep drainage and plenty of charcoal 
is more than half the battle with these curious suc- 
culents, and lime rubbish or crushed brick and well 
roited leaf soil should be mixed into the mould when 
potthig, all being dry when a start has been made, 
riiey require winter rest without much moisture, 
and should oi.lv be encouraged by gentle watering to 
make new roots in May ; when a uttle later on any 
really essential re-pottmg should be very carefully 
undertaken. The cacti make capital window plants 
if the soil they are set m is well guarded against 
becoming *' sad,” and the rat-tailed, creepmg cereus 
is a rare good hangmg bajket subject. Properly 
spiking cacti are greuimouse perennials, and when 
their singular and brilliant blooming occurs tliey are 
most interesting. Shoots from the stem are easily 
rooted, if dried a little after breaking off, or seed may 
be grown. 

Caladlum*— A very beautiful, variegated-leaved, 
tulierous-rooted plant, nearly all tha varieties of which 
d^best in moist 116.-11 and require sliade. Esculentum 
and violaceum, with one or two more sorts, however, 
will grow if properly placed in a warm greenhouse or 
conservatory, and are particularly decorative. Young 
plants tiiould be procured from a nursery, and treated 
carefully, when good results may follow. Rich soil, 
with put and silver sand in plenty, must be employed 
In potting. 

Oaloeolarla.— Bcilding or shrubby calceolarias 
yellow or orange, are propagated from cuttings made in 
September when the borders are clearra. These 
should be put into beds made in frames from which the 
frost can be excluded by a mat covering, and given 
little water till February, after rooting is ensiireil, 
though air should be given on damp days. As spring 
approaches the lights may be taku dIT by day, and 
replaced by night when frost is feared, giadnaily 
hardening 00* and giving more water until the time for 

B B 
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^aaHttg out, wblA to usually quite safe In mid-May. may be very beaulifuL There are eelto of many 
mspeauMBsiuaybabroivbtoneaitierbytraiiaiAim. colours and shades, clove^cented and odouiksi. flakes 
adon and aemova) to the greeidiottse. The taife* and striped varieties, large-blooined and small, taU- 
flowered herbaceous calceolaria to usually raised from srowinff and dwarto, compact maisuerltes on abort 


- greenhouse. The taive' 

flowered herbaceous calceolaria to usually raised from 
seed sown in summer In pans or boxes fiSed widi rich 
mobt sand-covered soli under glass. The minute 
seed Should be tliinly scattered on the surface and 
when the aeedllngs can be handled they must be pricked 
off smtiati^, and gradually potted on as necessary, 
watetfiDg and shading carefully atter each shift. Heat 
to not essential. In laet, It Is undesirable. In successful 
calceolaria culture, but fresh air as tor as to emsistent 
with safisty, good soil, and good drainage are; also 
TlgUonce m keeping down vermin. In greenhouses 
wdl-grown calceolarias of the show kind are grand 
obtects when symmetrically stalked for bloom. 

OalmdlllSU— These orange or yellow Scotch, or 
pot marigolds are paitlculariy easy to grow, and yet 
most effective for nllii^ gaps to exposed borders or 
shrubbery belts. Once estabUshM they usually 
rep^uce themselves profusely from self-sown seed. 

CtoUtoPUlU. (See vOMOpUln.) 

CfcWinflla.— TliiB greenhouse favourite ot Christmas 
time, with its beautiful waxy bloom and glossy leaves. 
Is hsinlier than most amateurs imagine, and does well if 
kept clear of severe frost and intelligently handled. It 
dora not ever need artUicial heat except for forcing 
purposes, and early growth and maturity may be 
induced by Judicious culture. After flowering Is over 
eariy In the year the plants should be potted, if badly 
root-bound, and put m a cool place slightly riieltereo, 
and when g^wth commences be moved right into the 
cmeiL syriiv^ often and keeping moist. Only when 
the flower buds are formed and the shoots well- 
ripened should the plants be taken Indoors to protect 
the blooms and beautify window or conservatory. 
They thrive in any really good soil, strong loam with 
sand and peat, and like an admixture of clean, rotten 
wood or ridi leaf-mould. The camellia comes from 
China and Japan, and is a relative of the tea-plant. 
The red and white seifs are the best and most 
florlferous, but there are pretty striped and fringed 
sorts procurable. Shoots taken when Just matured will 
root with care. 

Cunpanalar— Pyramidalis, especially in the white 
variety. Is a beautiful perennial bell-flower, and will 
flouriah in any one place fur years, besides being easily 
divided ; and fragilis, the trailer, forms a fine basket 
plant, either for indoor or outdoor display. The 
Canterbury bells, biennials, are favourites everywhere, 
and deservedly so, for th^ virtually cultivate them- 
satrea, and give bright bloom over a long period. AH 
the spedes may be readily raised from seed, and the 
flofbta have brought about many mutations, both in 
doubles and singles, and really good strains are cheaply 
oilered in small quantity in iieany every catalogue. 

Oanwry Oveepur. (See Tpopraolam.) 

Cuidsmft.— No garden should be without this 
prolific flowering annual, so useful for cutting and so 
pretty In the boraers. It has been immensely improved 
by culture ; and reliable mixed seed soviii m autumn in 
rich, light soil, and transplanted in due course, will give 
great satisfaction. The dwarfer vanetles ore most 
elbctive for bedding, the pure whites and deep purples 
paitlculariy so. There are also biennial and perennial 
candytufts. 

Ganna.— This tropical plant, commonly called 
" Indian Shot,” finds favour in many eyes because of Its 
beautiful leaves and gorgeous bloom. It will succeed 
either as a greenhouse subject or bedded out of doors 
In a shelterM situation for the summer. Seed may be 
sown in eariy March under glass, and will grow rapidly 
if previously soaked in hot water. Wlien flowering to 
diuslied out of doors, the roots may be stored for 
another season in dry soil in pots or boxes. Canna 
growing, once begun, will lar^ be relinqSiihed by 
amateur gardeners of taste, liie canna u a groa 
Although of Oriental origin it to on adaptable 


Oanterbiivy BalL (See Gunpuialn,) 
CtoWitotton.— Carnation-culture to mosttoscinatlng, 
whether growing from seed be adventured, piping and 
layering be favoured, or all three be indued in, and 
flowers successfully produced by ai^ of the praetka 


and striped varieties, large-blooined and mall, taU- 
growing and dwarto, compact mnrguerlta on abort 
stalks and quick flowering, each taking some oars to 
cultivate, but all repaying nie trouble, esoedally when 
experience has shown the way to avoid failure. Then 
there are the ortotoents of carnatlondooi, the wtota or 
perpetual sorts that lord it indoors when gardens are 
at their barest. The latter are propagated cliiefiy 
from cuttings, and grown along in iiiglitly-heMted, wi*!)- 
aired frames or houses to tw flower growth, with 
beautiful results at the year end, when the cutting 
striking commences de navo. The marguerites, 
youngest of the carnation clan, are handled as aimuals, 
from seed sown in gentle heat— a well-regulated hot- 
bed will serve— in February, transplanted under shelter, 
and finally put out In the blooming bed. From the 
best seed a good proportion of singles will come, often 
with the finest grass, but even these are decorative, 
and the grower will get some pretty surprises m 
doubles and baby bixarres, so to s^k. Derides a few 
showy flakes, and perhaps a handsome yellow or two 
in a small bed. The more orthodox carnation offers 
wide scope for specialisation. You may grow the 
strong and velvety crimson old clove of antique 
gardens, which pleases the many still, or you may go 
in for yellows and yellow-ground, tem-cottas of siie, 
all whites, or this or that class of colour marking ; and 
then there are always the picotees to proceed further 
with. The method of culture of one will serve for the 
rest, and no two growers do exactly alike as to detail. 
Reliability as to true succession comes of cuttings, 
pipings, or layers struck and rooted in July, 
and later potted off or transplanted, but seraing 
from particularly choice blooms* of your own 
production attracts a good many, bec&use oi its 
chances of getting a distinct novelty. April or May 
are good months for seed sowing, in pots or small 
boxes, covered by a pane of glass. Transplant the 
seedlings as soon as you can finger them into a bed of 
rich soil, at least nine inches apart, and let them 
develop. A cold frame may be advantageously placed 
over the bed for protection during the first winter. 
The best soil to grow carnations in, either as pot plants 
or in beds, is one-third well-rotted cow-dung and two- 
thirds rich maiden loam from mellow decayed turves, 
free from Insect life. Pipings are young shoots drawn 
from the Joints and startM to root in light sandy 
compost under a hand glasss, cuttings shoots which 
will not layer convenient^, and layers— the surest way 
of propagating of all— the behding down, undercutting, 
and ground-peg|(ing Into good sou of strong side-shoots 
from the flowermg plants in summer late June to 
August. These are detached and potted off after 
rooting. Many pot them in palrsL and they thduld be 
well-drained, eignt-and-a-half inch pots being a good 
size to employ. Careful stalldng to requisite when the 
flower stalks are put forth. Keep away wire-worms 
from the roots and green fly from the grass. 

CaterpUlaPB. (See Paste ot the Oardan.) 

Caloafa.— This to an old-fasliioned singularity among 
half-hardy annuals, the variety Cristata, commonly 
called the Cockscomb, being a favourite for its curious 
crimson flower crest. Some of the other Celosios have 
pretty feathery spikes of bloom, which will diy well for 
vase furnishing. The seed comes up quickly from a 
March sowing over bottom heat, and the plants may be 
potted on for greenhouse bedecking or ultimate plant< 
ing in borders, where they make a brave show, 

Cantauvaa* (See Corn Flower.) 

Cerastlum.— " Snow in Harvest,” very valuable as 
a spreading border, herbaceous perennial, the variety 
Tomentosum, has soft, silveiy foll^gfe, and white flowers. 
It to propagated by division in early summer, and 
should find a place in every garden. 

Chamwroye Bxealaa*— The fan palm, a good 
conservatory decorator, or tub plant for a suiumer 
terrace or lawn, doing well In fibrous loam. Only needs 
protection from severe frosts In winter, and readily 
raised from seed or off-set suckers. It w&l stand out- 
dqprs all the winter In fiivoumble localities. 

Ohnvooal*— This to indispensable as a filterer of the 
S(dl in plant po**. to prevent the foimationof dangerous 
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M«.i^h»w iiiridurtiiil»edwhhanvldnd<>fii^^ qt thtt Mason lumr be talceo as coiiqMimtoir Ite 
of escbOmt effect. Well saturated In liquid dedduousnoss. The ivies, particularly dio aasalb 
manitiethehnipaandnodulesof charcoalnlioactasn leaved and vartegated sorts, make pretty and parw 
ftnejpImtdbecUiiff medium. mment clothing for a house wall, and te do them well 


CwMtauumOM*— The black Hellebore, a hardy 
pecsamlal, which bears white blossom In winter, and 
foves the shade. It wlU flourish in ordinary garden 
soih and Is propagated by division. Some pot it off for 
Indoor decoration in EJeceniber. 

SbryMUSthemiun.— Chrysanthemum culture has 
nthde remarkable headway during the last generatkNi, 
nnd One can get flowers now as big as saucers almost, 
with petals fantastically curled and twisted, or close 
alobular bloom of exceedii^ beauty and rich colouring. 
Off the choicer sorts there are Incurved and reflexed, 
pompons, Japanese, anemones, and others. Then we 
have the earlier Uooming varieties of the garden, 
nrarer the old type. The annual chrysanthemums also 
are very good tor flowcr>cutting and decoration. 
These may be sown in April, on a sunny border, and 
afterwards transplanted or potted up. The early* 
flowering Japanese garden varieties can be prdpantra 
by cuttinR or from seed, and grown by division. They 
need smdne to withstand wind. The more ornate 
varieties call for a good deal of cultural care, but no 


varieties call for a good deal of cultural care, but no jCearothus), and the curioi 

coddling. Raised from cuttings or layers, they may be lochia). Here is enough tc 

potted in April, shifted again m May, nipped back and others. Most of them will 

hardened off, and finally transferred into good-sized layers or root cuttings, a 

blooming pots towards the eiul of June. They should They all need truiiiiiing a 

be permitted to grow out ofdoors until October, and tlien season. The tenderer fi 


moved to the greenhouse to flower, being well cleansed 
beforehand. No flagging must be permitted at any stage, 
and weak manure water must be frequently adnim- 
istered. The best soil is rich fibrous loam, with a little 
leaf-mould and decomposed cow-dung, and a plentiful 
sprinkling of clean, simrp and and powdered bone. 
For extra fine flowers the side slioots should be kept 
down as well, the tops pinched off, and tlie fewer stems 
in a pot the better. Let the stock come from a good 
source, rubbish takes as much trouble as tlie best. 
When the old plants are cut down, they may be di\ ided, 
potted separately, and given a good rest before new 
growth is encouraj|ed. 

Olnnrmriau— These early flowering favourites of 
the conservatory can be started from seed sown in 
May in hat, the aedlings being potted off singly and 
placed in a cool frame until the autumn. Finally at 
the flowering size they may go into a warm green- 
house to develop the flowers, which should begin to 
appar in October, and bloom on to Christmas or after. 
A compat of laf-inould and rich loam, well mixed 
with old stable manure and powdered cliarcoal, as 
well a carse, clean s.ond all being left rather rough 
will suit. In tlie growing state Cinerarias will absorb 
strong liquid manure readily, being particularly 
hungry subjects. Shoots at all weakly should tm 
eliminated to give vigorous growth play, and tlie 
green fly pest kept down by fumigating the frames as 
necessary. Many lovely sorts may now be had. 

Clftvkla Palohella.— Pretty purple, rose, and 
white hardy annual, eighteen inches in height. 

Clematla — ^These elegant trellis clinuiers, which 
luxuriate on sunny walls or in wcll-ventikited houses 
and make nice pot plants also, like a good strong soil. 
They will stand nourishment, freely administered, 
when grown indoors, and should have judicious 
root-drtf sing when established in the open. The 
Jacknianii varieties are rich and fine, and vigorous of 
growth, and there are other choice sorts with large 
blooms. Some care is requisite in propagating, uiosUy 
obtained by striking strong, short, side shoots, in liglit 


leaved and variegated sorts, make prmty ittd par* 
mment clothing for a house wall, and te do them well 
a deep and rich soil is requisite. Some other fkvourito 
outdoor climbers are the Jasmines, both Che sweat* 
scented white, and the ydlow flowering sorts, tho 
latter blooming before leafiige; the Clomattoes, whidi 
prefer a good loam and souui aspect, tlie Loniosias or 
honeysuckles, which like shade and shelter, especially 
the yellow, reticulated Japanese kinds ; the graceful 
Wistarias, with racemes of pale blue or whtte, that 
flourish in peaty mould, the Faasion Flowers^ Clmt need 
protection in winter where exposed, and must have a 
light soil to make tlie best of ; the evergreen MagnOIiBS, 
requiring a aunny, sheltered outlook ; the winter sweet 
(Chimonanthus). with fragrant orai^ flowers openii^ 
alMuit Christinas under fiivourabio conditions; the 
Bankslan and other small-blossomed, ramblliig roses, 
besides the ten-scented Glorie de D^ons and Souvenh 
de la Malmaison and their congeners ; the vines, the 
tecomas, the b^onias, catkin-carrying Garrya elliptlca, 
the graceful coral barberry, the accommodating Are* 
thorn, which will grow aiiywhere^ the bluwuah, 
iCearothus), and the curious Dutchman’s pine (Aristo* 
lochia). Here is enough to clioose from, ana there are 
others. Most of them will increase readily from slips, 
layers or root cuttings, and the rest from divisim. 
They all need truiniiing and training at the proper 
season. Tlie tenderer flowering subjects may be 
utihsed as greenhouse climbers, where also the 


blooms. Some care is requisite in propagating, mostly 
obtained by striking strong, short, side shoots, in liglit 
sandy soil under a handhgbt. An easier way is by 
root division, after careful loosening uii at tlie growing 
period. All the good clematises should be neatly 
trained as they extend, and weak shoots cut away. 

mimlMM^— Climbers are essentials of the garden 
and greenhouse, and for wall covering everywhere. 
As regards outdoor dimbers, the best rule is to grow 
what does best in a particular dcUation in any given 
neighbouiiiood. The Vfatgbdan Creeper will spread 
fiut and flourldi anywhere, and the small-leaved, sdf* 
cUnglnff variety, Ainpeloj^ Veitchll, Is always neat. 
It has inoons^cuous flowets and loses Its leaves 
antumnally, but thdr gorgeous ookniring at die close 


tacsonias, lapagerias, the stephanotises, plumhagoes, 
kennedyas, and others may advantageously be allowed 
a free run either in a pot or border rooting, roomy and 
well-drained. 

Cooksoomb.— (See Celoalft.) 

Colehloum.— (See Croeue.) 

Coleus.— French nettles some style these perticu. 
larly beautiful-leaved greenhouse plants, which 
luxuriate in moist heat, and whose variegated and 
often gorgeous foliage make them great favourites for 
all decorative ptiriioses. Young plants, carefully 
liardened, may bo put out late into summer garden 
borders, but should have a sheltered site, for cold 
wmds nip them up, and they die at the first frost bite. 
They propagate nicely from cuttings struck in bottom 
heat and brought on in close frames. Rich soil is thdr 
delight, and fearless pinching back induces a compact 
habit, 

Colllnala.— A genus of briglit border annuals; 
bicolour, purple and white, 9 inches, very serviceable. 

Columblnn.— This is a very old cottage garden 
fkvourite, but the florists have improved it out of all 
knowledge latterly, and many long-spurred varieties of 
the always pretty herbaceous perennial obtainable 
from seed are cxtrinnely beautiful. They may be 
safely sown In Apnl in any ordlnaiy rarden soil, and 
transplanted later on to nursery DMS for ultimate 
removal to a permanent position. These hybrid 
columbines yield acceptable cut bloom. 

Compost. (See toll.) 

CoMorvatory, The.— This is properly regarded 
as a display house for the reception of plants brought 
to the perfection of efflorescence or foliage by culture, 
or an airy structure full of floral beauty. It Is not, 
^dctly speaking, so much a structure to grow as one 
to show plants in. Therefore, it should be spick and 
span and only of equable temperature; and it may 
advantageously open out direct from the dwelling- 
house, intervenifig between that and the greenhouse, 
vinery, or stove beyond, where such exist, and 
receiving its subjects in full dress from them or from 
frames and pits in the garden. The conservatory 
should always have plentiful provision for ventilation, 
and is best situated on the southern side of any house, 
with whicli it should liannonise, as much as poi^le, as 
to size and otherwise, communicating by means of a 
glazed passage or corridor when span-roofed. Those 
who have but one glazed structure, and do virtually all 
their propagation and plant growing thoretn, wm be 
well advised to call It and consider it a greenhouse 
braving the conservatory cognomen to the possessor of 
larger resurces. The shamer twrtions snould have 


place to ferns, palms, and i 


' oraaniental evef- 
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gnesa, or variegsted foliage plants may occupy 
pennanent positi^ of vant^e in the Conservatory, 
the rest should be a constantly changing exhibition of 
the best floral things attainable by its owner, leaving 
mce sufficient for social ehjoy meat, the chim reason 
for any conservatory's existence. 

Out volvulDi*— Annual ; dwarf or minor, a foot 
high, various colours, ihi^or, the climbing sort, is 
usefiu for treUis*work or tniling, and also possesses a 
variety of bloom. 

OMoqpala.— Called also Calliopls, a family of gay 
and useful border annuals reaching a foot or more 
high, bearing prolific blossom and chiefly a shade of 
ywow or yellow with red centre. Likes full sunlight, 
and grows readily from spring or autumii*sown seed, 
plants of the latter flowering, after movmg, early and 
vigprously. 

Oom noway*— The Centaureas are showy things, 
stowable in any garden. Tlie bright blue cornflower 
btho favourite but the white comes in for cutting 
acceptably, and so does the rosy tinted. Then there 
is U^ressa, an uncommon crimson-centred, dwarf* 
growing blue kind, obtainable from seed of most 
nurserymen. All can be raised by autumnal or spring 
sowing in the open, and the seedlings take kindly 
to transplantation. The sweet Sultans are Centaureas, 
and their fragrance and floral beauty should secure 
them admission to any home plot. Suaveolens is their 
specific name, and they should be thinly sown 
on a sunny border in July in light soil for transplanta* 
tion next season, 

Oowalipo.— These spring favourites may still be 
seen in many borders, and some of the hybridised and 
American sorts are pretty and useful. Sow seed in 
June for following season's flowering, transplanting in 
autumn. 

OMaplng Jenny.— See Money Wort. 

Oroeue.— This early spring blossomer. though not 


It occasionally, though no crocus should be taken out 
of the ground till its leaves are quite dead, when the 
roots may be stored away if space is needed for 
summer bedditm. Mellow loam suits them, and they 
may be raised from seed sown thinly in sandy soil, the 
seedlings being pricked off later to develop. There 
are yellow, white, light blue and purple crocuses, also 
variously striped sorts, .nil quite hardy. When planted 
In early autumn in good light mould, two to four or six 
inches deep, they will make a brave show in spring, 
especially if massed, and they do well in sunny window 
boxes as well as in beds and borders, and can be grown 
Indoors in saucers of rain water, containing small pieces 
of charcoal, Colchicum autumnalis, an autumn bloomer, 
as the name bnplies, should be planted in spring ; its 
foliage dies in summer and grows again aiter flowering. 
The Dutch and all other crocuses are readily procurable 
fai the finest sorts at a small outlay, and yield attractive 
bloom for years. 

Onphea Platyoentra (Cigar Flower).— A 
pretty bedder, with alma.st black, scarlet, and white 
flowers, twelve inches high, grown from seeds or by 
cuttfaws. 

Out Flowara.— Flowers of all kinds are best cut 
for preservation or transit in the early morning befCre 
the sun has wilted them, while fern fronds may advan* 
tagoously be gathered in the evening, and if placed for 
decomtion purposes in vessels containing clean rain 
or distilled water and kept away from strong light or 
well below the level of artificial illuniinants theywill 
last longer than If carelessly dealt with. Renewal of 
dm receptive water, with coincident cuttings of the 
stalks of choice blooms, tends to prolong tl^r duration. 


fog the heaviestblooins at bottom and the more delicate 
ronys and foliage above, leaving all firm but lightly 


Q ntftlii gB— Onetally speaking cuttings of all kinds 
ffiunild be taken in dry weather or from pot plants 
whldi have not recently been watered, short jointed 
vigorous shoots being selected when the subject Is In 
good glowing conditiou. A dean cut with a shaip 
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knife must be made immediately below a Mat on the 
detached dtoot, all leaves, which would touch the 
ground, being removed. In planting, the soil in the box, 
pan, or bed, sliould be firmly presM down and moist, 
and the cutting, save in exceptional eases, inserted 
only one>third its depth. Shade Is essential, though 
light must never be excluded, and the plunging of pots 
containing cuttings is commendable. Silver sand and 
light sandy mould make the best cuttlng<striking 
material, and there should be ample drainage, for free 
for percolation through the soil is a requisite of success. 
These general directions aiiply to all sorts of soft- 
wooded cuttings, at bedding plants particularly, and 
most of them will strike qui^r if pfocod over dight 
bottom heat. In some cases very desirable Indeed 
dahlia cuttings, for instance, will hardly do well without 
it. Myrtle, neat, camellia, and other hard-wooded 
subjects want little warmth below, but should be 
struck down to the drainage level in the striking pots. 
Side shoots from towards the bottom of the stem of a 
thriving plant, the shoots themselves ripe as to wood, 
and y« not case-hardened, give the best results. 
Failures should oirefully be removed from cutting 
groups as soon as discovered, or they will h^ure the 
rest. 

Cyelaman.- Easily grown and graceful winter 
and early spring flowering plants for frame and house 
culture and conservatory decoration in winter. From 
seed sown very thinly in sandy, peaty loam, in pans 
kept at a temperature of between sixty and seventy 
d^ees, and kept covered with glass or near the light 
in a greenhouse, the cyclamen can readily be raised. 
The seedlings may in due course be potted singly, and 
kept clear of frost influence. For blooming one 
bulbous root— it is not a true bulb— should be allowed 
to a five or six inch pot. particularly wel,-drafoedMnd 
filled with a compost of loam and leaf-mould, rnth a 
liberal admixture of weil-rotted manure and sharp 
sand. Do not more than half cover the root with the 
soil, and press down firmly. After blooming give the 
cyclamen a rest, plunged in a shady border, and when 
the pretty leaves begin to grow again, repot, shaking 
the roots partially clear of the old soil. Cyclamens 
revel in moisture but must never be stagnated. They 
want air without draughts, and an equable tempera- 
ture, plenty of light on winter days, and shelter from 
summer sun. 

Oytlans.- Thi. pretty cool greenhouse and diy- 
soilnrden subject— often catalogued by the dealers 
as C^nista- yields a profusion of bloom, chiefly yellow, 
in spring and summer. All the brooms which this 
class comprises are easy to cultivate if one will but 
bear in mind the hot soil of their natu ral habitat. They 
are deciduous, and the smaller-flowered kinds, with 
their graceful foliage and tiny pea-shaped blossoms, 
are very decorative when in their full brauty, lookfog 
particularly well in a parlour wmdow. The Laburnum, 
whose golaen tassels are femiliar to town-dwellers in 
the early summer, is an arboreal Cytisus. 

Daifodll.— (See Narolaaua.) 

Daihlla.— Dahlias of all sorts must have strong sun- 
light and a free, airy situation to flourish in above 
ground, and rich gross feeding below. For each plant, 
when frost fear is over, a big enough hole should be 
dug in the open, the soil being taken out to a good 
depth and replaced with enriched rough mould to let 
the roots run in. It is well to put in a stout stake at 
the time of planting, and to protect the young dahlias 
from the slugs until it has grown out of harm's way. 
Leave a couple of yards at least between every two 
show or double dahlias if you desire fine blooms, and 
give copious manurial waterings as they grow. Trap 
earwigs with hay in small inverted pots at the top of 
the stakes when the flowers come, or they will lodge In 
and devour the petals. Cut away lateral growth, 
leaving but few branches and those the strongest. 
Relatiroly these instructions apply to the fancies and 
the pompons as well as to the big double show sorts ; 
also to the singles and the cactus kinds, all of which 
now include many beautiful varieties. When-ftost 
blackens the dahlias in early October, cut them down, 
and lift the tubers, putting the old sets away dsy la a 
shed in boxes of sand or fibre, or ashes will do. As 
spriiqr comes on shoots should be encouraged by iw 
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movlDg the roots to a greenhouse or warm ftarne. and 
thesoM taken off to start growth In small pots ready 
fbr planting out in June, labelling each correctly. 
Cuttings may also be made from the plants In autumn, 
■ad kept over the winter under shelter after striking, 
except in special circumstances. 

DMnr*— Double daisies, white and red, oullled, 
or the Tien<and>chickens variety, make nice border 
plants, and are serviceable fbr edging purposes. In 
good loams they will give a fine and long^astlng flower 
display, and may be raised from seed, though a certain 
amount of singles are sure to come. Proimgation by 
division is sure, if done when flowering is over. 

Dalphlnlam.— To this genus belong numerous 
beautiful border annuals and biennials, as well as 
perennials, varying in height and colour. They are 
nne for grouping or for planting singly, the taller sorts 
being mostly bright blue, but there are delphiniums 
with spikes of pearly white and a particul.ii1y vivid 
orange-scarlet sort of dwarf habit. The annuals are 
sown in tlie open in March where they arc to flower, the 
biennials ana perennials in June and July, and trans- 
planted when large enough to nursery beds or put 
where they ere reciuired to remain. 

OttUtzIa.— A class of hardy flowering shrubs, bear- 
ing beautiful white bloom, like thin-substanced snow- 
drops. Increased by cuttings, struck under glass in 
August, and liking a mixture of rotted cow-manure and 
loam to grow in. For forcing and pot culture generally 
the deutzlas are well adapts, being very decorative 
when in flower. Deutzia gracilis, a compact, free- 
flowering dwarf variety, is a capital plant for window or 
conservatoty. 

Dlanthus. (See Pink, also Swaet William.) 

Dlalytra.— Dielytra spectabilis, sometimes called 
the " lyre flower," is a pretty and popular lierbaceous 
border subject, bearing handsome bending branches 
of peculiar pink bloom, and having very attractive 
foliage. There is a white-flowered varied, less com- 
mon, but ea^ to grow m light, rich soiL Both may be 
brought on for early show in pots in the conservatory, 
and readily increased by division. It is advisable to 
protect from severe frost, and they will take up a lot of 
water when coming into bloom. 

Digitalis. (See Foxglovs.) 

Dusty Miller. (See Aurloula.) 


Dtttonman's Pips. (See Arlstoloehla.) 
■aviKlgs. (See Pssf - 


ists of the Garden.) 


Beoremooarpne.— Half-hardy flowering climber, 
bearing racemes of orange bloom, will stand in a sunny 
spot out of doors in winter, if cut down after flowermg 
and covered with litter till spring. It will ramble over 
stumps or trellises prettily. May be raised from seed 
in a hotbed in autumA, young plants being thus 
obtained for spring culture in the open, or for pot use 
in a greenhouse. 

BohSTSPla.— This is a rosette-shaped succulent, 
a good deal employed in ornamental bordenng now-a- 
days, and used also in rockwork. It carries a curious 
coral red spike of bell-shaped blossom, and grows well 
in any gora, light, sandy soil. Increase by off-sets, 
which root with facility. 

Bgg-Plant.— A curious half-hardy annual, botani- 
cally s^led Sohntim, delighting in warmth and light 
rldh soil. Seed siiould be sown in early April in {JOts 
plunged in a hotbed, the young plants being potted 
and placed near the glass as soon as they can be 
handled. When wanted to fruit in tlie conservatory or 
wlour, thw should be transferred to good-sized pots. 
They will do well in frames if kept free from red- 
spider by syringing: a little stimulation when the fruit 
is setting is helpful 

BkIob. (See Heaths.) ” 

Bvodlum.— -Hardy rockery and edging percnni.il, 
dwarf and fond of dry warm situations ; carries purple- 
spotted white bloom, propagated by root-partition, 
also from seed. 

Bi ytmmw. — Hardy annua!, the orange-flowered 
PeroRkianum, twelve inchro, makes a pleasing border 
suUect. 

BMllSOholtada.—Californlan annuals now laigdy 
employed in ftiniishing our summer flower-borders. 
Th^ are very hardy and may be sown thinly where 
are to bloom in April. The yellow coloured 


varieties are the most common, but there are orange- 
flowered, rose, carmine, and white EschsoholtuM 
obtainable of good seedsmen ; also a perennial variety. 
Callfornica, with big, beautlflil, deep orange-centrra 
bloom. Some of the sorts close their flowers tighifty at 
the approach of rain. They belong to the poppy 
class. 

Bapatortam.— This is a genus of flowering 
herbaceous or shrubby plant Introduced from America, 
chiefly used for greenhouse culture and closely related 
to the hemp agrimony of our British marshes. Some 
send up stalks of white tassel-like bloom from the low 
leaf growth. They may be propagated by cuttings 
covered with a bell glass, and grow best in sandy peat 
and loam. There are purple and pink kinds to be 
had, and the vivid green of the foliage is very 
attractive. They may be moved out-of-doors in the 
shade in summer. 

Btttooa (Pha4sella) Tlaolda.— White-^d 

border annua!, one foot. 

Baonymue.— A common yet popular garden 
shrub, amenable to urban surroundings. Most glossy 
green. There are some variegated sorts, but all are 
ornamental, hardy, and easily Increased by cuttings 
struck in good loam in the autumn from the precedinig 
year's shoots. E. europacus is the Spindle tree. 

Bvanlntf Pplmrase.— This well-known flower Is 
one of the CBnotheias. whicli include a number of 
useful edging, border, and rocky plants, some of them 
annuals, others biennials, and some of perennial 
growth. The Evening Primrose is a biennial, bat, if 
sown early, will bloom the same season. Its bright 
yellow blossoms, folding towards nightfall, are very 
mniiliar. The CEnotherns prefer a li^t yet rich soil 

Bverlastlng. (See Hellrarysamt also 
Rhodanthe.) 

Ferae.— Any garden or greenhouse without ferns is 
quite incomplete, and nothing grows more easily tf 
properly placed and treated. Tliey require shade, all 
of tiiem ; and most prefer moisture as well A good 
general soil to plant tliem m is a mixture of fibrous 
mam (mellow and fresh), clean sharp sand, and good 
leaf soil. In pots they should be well-drained, with 
porous sandstone in lumps above tlie sherds and mixed 
with the soil. Feat is helpful as a further ingredient of 
the compost for the tenderer ferns. All should be 
very firmly secured in pot or ground on introduction. 
For outdoor growth in shady corners imder walls, or 
in parts of rockeries where tne sun’s direct rays never 
rCiicii, ndirly all the British ferns, of which there are 
multitudinous forms, can be successfully cultivated; 
while under the stages or other positiims In the shade 
within a cool greenhouse many exotics will grow 
luxuriantly. There the maidenhair and other adian- 
tunis are invaluable for decoration, and addition to 
flower bouquets, as are the pterises, aspleniums, and 
lygodiums. Of larger growth are tiic anthyiiums and 
the osmundas, while ttie polypodiums, polystichumsi 
scolopendriums, and hare-foot ferns can all be tackled 
successfully. Filmy ferns like the todca, trichomanes, 
and hymenophyllum m^ be grown under bell-gluses 
to conserve moisture, r erns should bo made the most 
of by every amateur. 

FIoub Blastlons.— (See India Rnbbar 

—(See Llnum.) 

Flos Adonis.— Hardy annual, deep red. nine 
inches. 

Flowering Cuprant-— (See Rlbes.) 

Flowers,— (See Cut Flowers.) 

Forget-Me-Not, The Myosotises are annuals, 
biennials, or perennials, but It answers well to grow 
them from seed as border plants, for the dainty blue 
blossoms are everywhere welcome. There are pink 
and white varieties, too, which will repay sowing in 


better than full exposure to summer sun. A good 
strain of seed should be secured to begin with, and 
Increase by division relied on later. 

Fox Glove.— Handsome cultivated varieties of the 
Digitalis of our woodlands are easily raised from seed 
or propagated by off-shoots. They do admirably on 
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duttbbcfy border* In may oidlnery soil, and there is a 
parttralarly fine white sort to bo had at most nurseries, 
as ^ red. purple, yellow, amt spotted varieties. A 
Mcketof goods^ win produce pleasing' results where 
mere Is ^ce to e^)k»t the foxglove properly. It 
should be remembem that the digitalis possesses 
pdsonous properties. 

FnuDM aad dtu.— These are of immense value 
m any garden, both to the possessors of greenhouses, 
conservatories or forcing houses of an ambitious char* 
acter, and to the more modest horticulturist who relies 
entlxmy upon them and the hotbeds they may contain 
to cany lus delicate stock throi^h the winter. They 
are easily and cheaply constructed if one be content 
with things on a small scale. A glazed light or two 
will cost uttle, and any gardener can make his own 
ftame out of rough wood, and to his own liking, 
movable or for placing Permanently over a pit 
excavated in thejground. The principle to be insisted 
on is diat they should be highest at the back, sloping 
towards the front, and that they should be fitted so 
to receive the top light when in position that rain 
Is excluded. The frame may stand on low brick 
walls or stacked turves, or rest on the ground as con* 
ddered most desirable. The earth may be excavated 
pit*form to secure depth according to requirement; 
and the interior may be wliolly or partially filled with 
properly pr^red stable manure to form a hotbed 
on>which soil Is superimposed, and thus may be re* 
newed or removed when spent. Rows of frames can 
be arranged for more extensive operations by length* 
cning front and back and placi^ rest-rails to support 
the Inner edges of the lights. The most costly pur- 
chasable frames arc on^ elaborations of this idea 
of securing protection against frost, and resisting 
the influence of changeful external temperature 
generally ; and the home gardener who knows how to 
adapt himself to circumstances will meet with a 
ourprising amount of success at but little monetary 
outlay. 

GiivdPnla.— A charming greenhouse evergreen, 
bearing beautiftil waxy bloom, very odoriferous, and 
much In favour for button-hole wear. Will do best 
with much moist heat and profuse watering in the 
giowlpg period and whilst flower forming. Sandy, 
peaty soil, very rich, is requisite, and a bottom heat of 
at leut 70 degrees must be maintained to root lieeled 
in well drained pots of silver sand and peat. 
Gmenia florida, the “ Cape Jessamine,” is a good sort 
for the amateur to grow. 

CI«Blcta.HSee Cytlaua.) 

Cktntnliim (Pelargonium).— The geranium, of all 
half-hardy subjects, is best styled everybody's flower. 
It possesses infinite vanety as to foliage ana blossom, 
ana no sort is difficult to deal with. The zonalcs, so 
universally employed in window decoration, boxes, 

, greenhouses, conservatories, and as bedders, 
BS Mndsomely formed leaves, and bear beautiful 

I trusses, single and double, in colour from pure 

white to vivid scarlet, with rich salmons, delicate 
ceriaea, and many gradations of pink. These may all 

— j T _L_ or train^ to 

1-leaved and silver* 

ties, silver tricolours 

and yellow tricolours in charming diversity, lovely u 
to foliage alone, and all floriferous. Then there mre 
the scented sorts, with beautifully divided leaves, the 
staghorn lemon-scented and the peppermint variety : 
also the ivy-leaved trailers, single and double, with all 
the colours of the plam-foliaged and the zonales : and 
tiirongh all the many mutations produced by hybridi* 
ration the geranium remains an easily grown fevourlte. 
Pr^Mgation is best by cuttings, taki>when the old 
plants are most vigorous in Jfuly or later, rooted and 
left to stand in cold frames or greenhouse, or potted 
on at will towards the following oedding-out time, or 
as a Anther alternative converted by encouragement 
Into apedmons of size. The old plants after cuttiiqc 
down and pottfajg out do best for this, bdng first given 
n good rest. The soil employed should be li|^t and 
randy, wdl drained and firmly pressed down Aw Mt 
re. For flowering well use small pots. The 
’ beautifid varieties of show and fancy pelar* 
~s which are distinct from the conole geranium. 


poraessr 
bloom tr 


are useful for conseiyatory ind gneobome treat- 
ment being hardier than their more generally culti- 
vated relaHves. Regal peteispaiimM fliese are often 
caUed. and there are the French spotted and huge and 
small varieties, as well as the more elaborate doubles. 
They are increased by cuttings, best potted singly in 
a dry light san^ loam after taking from the parent 
plant when the flowering season ends, and pfunged in 
mild bottom heat to facilitate rooting. Then ^ on 
gradually, pinching as root growth is encoungM and 
hardening by exposure to air as development goes on. 
When flower buds begin to show, the plants, then in 
their blooming pots, may go Into cold frames or green- 
house, the former preferaUy, and be kept wdl syringed 
to stave off insect attacks. 

Onnnarsu— Tuberous, hothouse, herbaceous, flower- 
ing plants, requiring ricli soil, plenty of moisture, and a 
warm even temperature for succrasful culture. May 
be raised from January sown seed, by cuttings of shoots 
or leaves, or by tuber division. Compost of peat, 
fibrous yellow loam, and sand, in weli-dralned four to 
six inch pots will be needful for securing good blooming 
plants. The scarlet sorts are very showy when in 
bloom, and great care is essential to keep them clear of 
thrip. 

Olndlolnn.— This is a grand subject for autumnal 
display in massed beds, and may be raised from seed 
as well as from the tiny-looking bulbous off-sets of the 
old conns. There are numerous sorts of the "sword- 
lily/' as this gorgeous plant is popularly styled, the 
early flowering and forceable Colvillei furniwii^g one 
fine type, and the Gandavensis and Branchleyensis, 
besides hybrids, other sections. The latter is the more 
common, and bears brilliant spikes of various colours 
in profusion. ‘The cornis may ue planted out in good 
garden soil, rather light than strong, in March, cleaning 
the old roots and mould .iway, and inserting each firmly 
in a surrounding of sand or dry ashes. They delight 
in a sunny situation protected from strong winds, and a 
dressing of well rotted manure over all after planting 
will be serviceable. The Bride and other early bloom- 
ing varieties may be brought on by pot culture in pits 
for house and conservatory flowering. It Is advisable 
to take up the corms from bed or border in late autumn 
when the leaves are dead, storing them in soil for next 
season’s planting. 

Gloxinia.— Gloxinias are generally regarded as 
stove or hothouse subjects, but may bo cultivated 
successfully in frames where an equable hotbed is 
maintained, or in any warm greenhouse. They are 
exquisitely beautiful, and n^y the trouble necessary 
to obtain the best result, beed may be sown in fine 
soil in February, the pots being plunged over a bottom 
beat of about seventy degrees, which should be kept 
close by covering with glass, giving air cautiously. 
Cuttings from shoots sent up by old tubers may be 
grown similarly, or leaf cuttings can be taken and 
struck on silver sand over peat and fine soil in a hotbed. 
Transplantation after rooting and watchful care will 
secure bloom in the autumn for the young subjects, 
while the old .tubers may be repottM in spring in 
suitably-sized, well-drained pots, filled with rich compost 
in which sandy peat preponderates, the result being a 
fine mass of magnificent bloom springieg from beautmil 
fleshy foliage. Colours vary In the flowers from white 
to ;crinison laiid purple, with blotdiings and sploshing 
of captivating richness. Seed or tuben should be 
obtained frotii the start from a reputable source^ the 
best beinz tlie cheapest in the end. 

Evening Primrose, or Snother^ treated as a distinct 
species by many florists. An effective border annual, 
about a foot hlf^, and quite hardy enough to be sowr 
In the open in April for transplantation. 

OrxM Lawns and Bovdoirra — 
diould be properly made, to begin with, and therufter 
kept in trim by constant care. Get the ground, after 
di^ng, Arm and even, and have It well cleared from 
any we^ roots. Let it be sljghtly high in Uke cen^, 
sloping regularly to the edge limit all ways. Then lay 
down turves, well mown, From old fine granumstuies, 
free of dock and daisies, in early spring. Tlte tunm 
il^d clean cut, about one inch thtae, a foot wMa 
and in iB inch lengths. Get the strim dooe togetnar. 
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and beat them dmm thonmglily. You cannot rdU n 
newly laid kwn of turvaa too much, providing you 
ksep it damp. Mow with a scythe as new growth 
commences, then roll again and a|^. Oneethe turves 
have attached themselves, you may use the lawn 
mower Instead of the scydi^ but watering and roUbig 
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are of the utmost importance. Get the grass estab- 
lished before midsummer sun can bum it Nightly 
hosing wlU obviate this. If you cannot utilise turves, 
buy the best prepared lawn seed mixture of a regular 
seedsman, and sow it in March or April when there is 
no wind on the nicely-levelled surface, lightly covering 
it with sided soil. Late August or September wfll do 
for the sowing, but early spring is better. A quarter 
of a pound of seed will suffice for two square yards, 
and It must be distributed evenly. Water nicely with 
a hose or am, after the seeding, unless steady rain 
immediately Alls, and stretch black thread crosswise 
to p^ a few inches over the surface to impede 
naiTows ibraging for seed or tender blades of grass. 
Also keep on children, cats, and d<m. Gently and 
frequently water and wait Then when the grass is 
four inches h(gh shave with a sharp scythe, treading 
warily, and sweeping tenderly with a soft broom. 
Water again, always in the evening, mow and sweep 
once more. Next time you may put a light lawn 
mower over it, and leave the cut grass lying as it falls, 
sweeping before the following mowing. It will form a 
protective mulch against hot sunshine. Rolling on 
now-eown grass must be commenced with caution, and 
seed should be scattered carefully and given attention 
where bareness is threatened. You cannot take too 
much trouble in 
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at the time, until all looks, after mowing, like a billiard 
board. Thereafter keep it so by regularly cutting, 
sweeping, and rolling in spring, summer and autumn, 
and occasional attention as requisite in wintfr. Grass 
edgings should be kept constantly trim, using shears 
when that is most convenient ; narrow strips of grass 
form the best and prettiest of all borders if kept close 
shaven and evenly green, but they must not be walked 
on like the pathways. Grass, in its place in the garden, 
may always be kept beautiful, and care to conserve it 
so carries a rich recompense of solid satisfaction. 

QvMn Fly. (See Pasts of ths Gajpdsn.} 

OVMnhoUBS, The.— ' Who loves a garden loves 
a greenhouse too," sang Cowper in The Task," and 
with the spread of garden love amongst us, there has 
certainly been a great growth of greenhouses, humble 
and spacious. Artificia!ly-he.itea structures are re- 
quisite where half-hardy and tender plant culture is 
carried on to any considerable extent. They can be 
produced in sections, and arc adapted for putting up 
in the most favourable available position, in sixes and 
at prices to suit almost evenr purse, as tenants' fixtures, 
so that any artisan or clerk can now-.i-days have his 
own greenhouse, according to his circumstances or 
desires. Greenhouses may m either span-roof, inde- 
pendent ci any other structure, or lean-to. the back 
being furnished in the latter case by a boundary wall 
or that of the dwelling house. They may be suuply 
glased and rendered water tight (with proper pro- 
vision for ventilation) or they may be fitted with 
heating apparatus of a more or less elaborate character. 
The COM greenhouse, which excludes winter rigmir 
from its occupants, will be found very serviceable to 
those of moOMt florlcuUural ambitions, especially if it 
be placed &cing southwards. That to which provision 
for heating Is added will answer with any aspect, but 
this and the means employed for keepiiv tho tempera- 
ture artificially raised must be regarded as considera- 
tions of individual conveidence. Supplemented by a 
Aame or two, a greenhouse of even a small slxe pre- 
lenta many pleasing possibilities, from the growing 
and reception of various specimens of fine-flowering 
and otherwise ornamental plants, which may be re- 
moved to the parlour or conservatory when in fbU 
beauty, or ramain to deck tha stai^e on wMch they 
have arrived to perfection, and also for the propaga- 
tion and pmervation of subjecta which wfll not whiter 
with US' out of doon. Stepped staging is 
advieabla where practicable^ in combination with a 


fiat and comparatively nmrow s 
returned at the ends, with r ' 

Mielving near tho roof on , 

above the table-high side stage. Plenty of sdoki 
M iould be left to get easily at every plant, and plehti 
of room under the staging for the reception of subject^ 
for which a shady position is desirable, while prora^ 
for necessary ventflation is of the highest Importance. 
Where there are flues or pipes for heating, kept warm 
by a properly pbced fire outside, slated shelves may 
be fixed above for die accommodation of plants and 
young stuff needing bottom heat. Draughts must 1 m 
most studiously avoided, and clcanlmeM strictly 
observed. Good, well-fitted Joints In the woodwork, 
and neat glazing, preventing the ingress of tain, are 
essentiaL The management of a greenhouse Is rwy 
a matter of practice and intelligent pursuit of wrm- 
weighed and attainable ends. To liave bloom all the 
year round in a greenhouse there must be of course 
systematic selection of su^ects. A few Azaleas to 
come on In May, large flowering pelaigoniums to 
follow, then fiicluias and choice geraniums, variegated 
as well as green-le.ived will supply the late spring and 
summer staple. Heaths, Chrysanthemums, Primulas, 
and a Camellia or two may make the main of a back- 
end and winter show. Cinerarias, Lillums, Calceoluias, 
Cyclamens, the Deutxia, Everlastings, a few fine 
hyacinths, a myrtle iiere and there, and some trainable 
blooming plants, like the Lapageria, Plumba|m, 
Abutilon, and others, according to taste, may oe 
taken up with, and if these be properly treated mere 
will always be a greenhouse. For the rest, a 
following of the brief entries in this dictionary will be 
found to convey much that is suggestive and helpful 
to greenhouse beginners. 

Guelder Rose.— A beautiful flowering shrub, with 
snowball-like bloom, propagated by suckers or by 
layers pegged down In spring. Prefers a sunny and 
open situatu n, and will grow in any good soil. The 
Japanese snowball tree (Viburnum plicatum) Is a 
particukirly handsome variety. 

Guernsey Lily.— Neriue Samiensts, an amarylUd 
witli pale salmon flowers, not to be confounded with 
the Belladonna Lily. Bulbs may be had of the 
seedsman early in August for immediate planting, and 
fjrill^ow and flower quickly in cocoa-nut fibre or rain 
water as well as if given good soil. 

Hardy JLnnuale. Biennials, and Peren- 
nials. (See Annuals, Blennlale, and Paren- 
nlale.) 

Beaihe.— Small plants of the Ericaceae order firom 
the Cape of Good Hope are obtainable at all nurseries, 
and make admirable greenhouse blooming subjects. 
They require good peat, broken up and rntermxed 


— plant, I 

watering practised. If the plants are ever aiiowm n> 
get dry at the roots, or on the other hand consistently 
over-watered, death will certainly ensue. Robust, 
bushy tieaths should be chosen, and propagation 
obtamed by cuttings of the tops of youiv moots, 
inserted in shallow pots of well-moistened suver sand 


’ should be gradually 
. _ een achlevedtheglaM 

j plants potted off 

and cultivated separately, never permitting drought at 
the roots, or there will be stunting and disappointment. 
Charcoal with the drainage is good at each rc-potting. 
Heaths are not good subjMts for an amateur to grow. 

Hudgea.— Pnvet and laurel make good hedges, so 
do the taller growing box plants, the firethom, arbor 
vitae, holly and quick combined, the yew, the hotii- 
beam, or the common beech. All require topping and 
clipping carefully to secure good branchliig bottom 
growth. Plant straight, and not too thickly to begin 
with, and leave room for air to act freely on the fooCh. 
preparing the ground by deep digging. Sweet briar 
Is useful for the construction of low divlalooBl hedges 
in the garden, if given moderate attention untfl ire* 
and regular development be assured. 
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H«llaiithiu. (See Bnnflovtf.) 

Ballehrmiiiu— Half-hardy annual, usually called 
the Everlaaunif Flower, various colours, one and a half 
feet h^. Seed diould be sown in March In gentle 
heat, (nc seedlings being later transplanted in sheltered 
borders. The flowers should be cut when young for 
preservation. 

HallotPope.— The “Cherry Pie" is the fanciful 
popular name of this well-known and fragrant bedder 
and pot-plant. It can be grown from seed sown in 
gentle heat in February or a little later, and trans- 
planted in light rich soil, or from cuttings taken in 
September and cultivated in cold frames Tike calceo- 
larias in. the winter. It is a capital pendent plant for 
ornamental baskets, wii|duw-boxes, or vases ; or it can 
be trained for greenhouse or conservatory blooming by 
staking and tying. In the borders it should be pegged 
down and allowed room to run and spread. Before 
bedding out tlie heliotrope needs hardening, as frost is 
fatal to it. Some greatly improved varieties have 
recently been introduced into cultivation, and seed ol 
these can be obtained from all the leading nurserymen 
at a moderate price. 

HftlleboM. (Sec Chidstmac Roua.) 

Herbaoeoas Plants,— This comprehensive term 
Includes all low-growing vegetation, even when the 
plants throw up lengthy flower-stalks in their due 
season, but .'is a garden denomination it is usimlly asso- 
ciated with the (lowering subjects, chiefly perennial, 
which find a pilace in permanent bordets. Such a 
border intended for the accommodation of anemones, 
primroses, arabis, aubrictias, biillm of many sorts, 
forget-me-nots, pansies, columbines, irises, doronicums. 
foxgloves, paeoiiics, pinks, jiyrcthrums, phloxes, 
gladioli, montbretias, marguerites, and many other 
beautiful blooming plants, should have rareful and 
thorough prraaration and after-tillage. It should be 
composed of good and nutritive soil, well-drained 
below, and be regularly and deeply manured. Prefer- 
ably it should be wide, open, and sloping to south or 
west, with a wall or shrubbery' behind. Di.scretion 
sliould be displayed in the planting, so that the dwarfed 
subjects are to the fore, due regard being given to the 
flowering p<Yiod of each. Superabundant growth must 
be checked by division atthe proper time, .ind watering 
during drought not neglected. 

HIEImus Blnwnsis.— The “Chinese Rose," as 
this species is generally called, is a showy flowering 
shrub, which likes a light, sandy soil, and may be 
propagated by cuttings or by seed sowing. It will 
run up to ten or twelve feet high when once established. 

Hlppautniin.— A genus of bulbous plants, in- 
cluding the Tacobaea and Barbadoes lilies, besides 
many pretty hybrids. Requires ijot culture, in heavy 
rich loam, which should be treated with bone dust and 
pounded charcoal, and given free drainage. Propagated 
vy offsets. Closely related to the amaryllis, with which 
it is sometimes confounded. 

Holly.— The variegated and common green hollies 
are very decorative, and grow readily wherever there 
Is room in strong or ordinary soil, pot being injured by 
the smoke of towns. Once planted tliey are capable of 
looking after themselves, save in the matter of pruning, 
which should be done judiciously and to the encourage- 
ment of vigorous and symmetrical growth. Rows ef 
omamentarholly make good screens in gardens for the 
protection of the tenderer subjects from northerly and 
easterly winds. Planting is liest done early in May. 

HollyhOOk.— Holl}rhocks propagate from short- 
Jointed young shoots easily, but raising from seed is 
preferable, as the seedlings resist disease, to which this 
genus is very liable. Well selected seed can be placed 
in drills on a carefully prepared bed in iabril, so as to 
coroe up about an inch apart, covering with fine soil. 
Weed and water, and transplant without disturbing the 
roots when vigorous growth has begun, allowing ample 
space for development, and keeping off slugs and 
other injurious p^ts. In the second season stake, 
destroying ail undesirebles when the flowers have 
shown, preserving only the chmeest specimens, which 
cut down to about three inches lilgh after flowering, 
and protect during the winter with litter after loosen- 
ing the surrounding soil with a fork. The following 
year will furnish the finest bloom, from which seed 


may be saved, and culture b^un <f!r wacw. By water- 
ing with strong liquid manure during the grosring 
pwtod in dry weather, and pinching on laterals, very 
large flowers can be obtained from the carefolly selected 
double sorts, and there are many of beautiful shades of 
colour, white, yellow, rose, red, and salmon. 

Honayniokla.— All the Lonlceias wlU strike 
readily from laymed branches and cuttings taken 
during the growing period, or root divisions may be 
made. They are invaluable as trailers and wall and 
trellis climMrs, and some are good greenhouse 
ramblers, Sempervirens particulariy so. Taponica, the 
small-leaved, variegated variety, is deservedly a 
favourite, and should be given a sunny position in the 
garden, and neatly trained or permitted to run over 
banlcs or stumps. 

Honesty. (See Lanarla.) 

Hotbedn. (See Frames.) 

Hothouse. (See Stove.) 

Hyaolnthe.- Anyone can grow these beautiful 
blooming bulbs, but not everyone is able to cultivate 
them to perfection. In the open garden the necessary 
procedure is simple. The soil should be well dug and 
manured, and the btilhs planted in October three 
inches deep and well surrounded with sand. When 
frost comes strew the beds with clean straw, easily 
removable in mild weather, and leave the rest to 
Nature. For pot culture, plant each bulb in a four- 
inch flower pot, or two or three if desired in 
correspondingly large pots, well drained and filled 
with a conqiost of fibrous loam, leaf soil, well rotted 
cow dung and silver sand, promoting root growth by 
covering the wliole of the pot and bulbs six inches deep 
in ashes or coroaniit fibre until growth is well 
advanced, when gradually inure to light and take to a 
warm neenhouse or room to flower. Let the compost 
he rather rough and dram the pots thoroughly. The 
process m^y commence in September or October, and 
early bloom can be procured by careful foremg, 
aiming always at getting the pots full of root before 
upwam growth is encouraged by light and air. 
llyacinths may he cultivatecT in sand by dipping the 
vase or other receptacle containing the medium and 
the bulb in tepid rain water, or cocoanut refuse well 
mixed with charcoal well broken and powdered, is 
even belter. They also grow nicely in china or other 
liowls filled with damp moss. The bulbs do well in 

5 lasses made for their growth if kept in a dark but not 
raughty or damp cu]^>oard until the distilled or rain 
water beneath them, which should contain charcoal to 
keep it pure as long as possible, is well filled with 
roots. Tnen bring out into light and sun and keep 
clear of dust as the leaves and flowers and stem shoot 
up. Ripe sound bulbs should be selected, rather than 
loose Urge ones. The Roman and Italian Hyacinths 
flower the earliest. 

Hydrangea.— A decorative half-hardy shrub 
from China, bearing very large tresses of pearly bloom, 
white to blue Keriuires strong loam enriched, and 
plenty of water, weak soap-suds suiting it well. If left 
out in the winter it should be protected against frost 
Partition of large clumps, or cutting of half-ripe 
young shoots, after flowering, are |tne methods of 
increase. Hydrangeas make good tub plants for 
terraces or large conservatories, and will live for many 
years with a little care, cutting back after blooming, 
and top-dres-sing from time to time. They start wellTn 
a cool green-house, and like a little liquid manure 
or other fertiliser to help them along when the buds 
b^n to apprar. 

loelana Popples. (See Poppy.) 
loe Plant.— This uncommon and uttractive 
trailer, to which the florists give the lengthy name of 
Mesembryanthemum crystaTunum, make., a gfood rock 
plant or hanging basket subject. It will flourish with 
a little trouble in the beginning, in any good soil, In a 
sunny situation. Sow seed in gentle heat in April, 
transplant to small pots and ra-stalt growth, then turn 
out to harden, and finally set where wanted to remain, 
keeping down surrounding weeds. Some grow riie 
ice plant for garnishing. 

Impatlsns.- A rather tender but handsome 
bonier plant, of the balsam tribe and curious becaose 
theseed vesselopens at a touch. Will e.'tsiiy propagate 
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itsslf by seeds when once the latter have been sown in 
the open. Impatiena Sultanl, bright scarlet flowerad, 

1 — jjjg greenhouse to bloom. 

(SeeCanna.) 

□? Plsuit*— Tills ^i^tal parlour 

plant should be placed 6rmly In a pot» welMrained, 
of sufficient sine, containing cnarcoaiover the drainage, 
and filled with a compost of mellow sandy loam. It, 
once started, need only be watered when thorough^ 
dry, and that by immersion in rain or tepid water. It 
prefers a shady to a sunny window, and requires fresli 
air. Outdoor exposure is good for it In summer, and 
gentle sponging of the leaves to clear from dust Imps 
it healthy, with a careful shift to a larger pot, without 
disturbing the ball, when rootbound. Such treat* 
ment will car^ this Ficus to large and handsome 
proportions. Cuttings of single*eyra slioots may be 
struck in sandv neat. 

Indoor Doooratlva Plante.— The plant lover 
who does not possess a conservatory will often like to 
decorate his parlour or other dwelling-rooms with the 
choicest procurable plants, preferably of his own grow- 
ing, and there are many subjects which lend themselves 
to this klud of display. In the spring, the hyacinth is 
available, and cinerarias, pelargoniuiits. calceolarias, 
begonias, and fuschias, among beautiful flowering 
plants, will keep up an Indoor flower show over a 
lengthy period, while azaleas, primulas, and cyclamens, 


aliage plants of moderate size may 

also be maintained in health at a inininium expenditure 
of trouble, as can nuny beautiful ferns, if kept out of 
direct sunlight and moist at tlie roots without stagna- 
tion. To this end, there must be systematic and 
sensible watering, Just when each plant wants it, and 
afiration, as dibtuict from exposure to chills and 
draughts ; also care to keep every growing thing below 
the level of gas jets. Plants for dinner-table decora- 
tion diould be fresh and frequently renewed, brought 
In from the greenhouse or frame m their full rbeauty, 
and replaced when not in use or |>ast their best, the 

E >ts in which they are growing being inserted into the 
iger ornamental vessels at command for the time 
bemg, and the surface soil covercMl neatly with damp 
moss. There is scoiie here for the mrcise of great 
taste, and much can be accomplished with compara- 
tively limited resources and intelligent atteittion. 

Ipomoea Purpuresu— Tlie Morning Glory** of 
American verandas, a very useful climber, which goes 
prettily with the light leaves and yellow blossom of the 
canary creeper, when the tvfo are permitted to inter- 
twine on trellises. This I pomoea has convolvulus-like 
flowers of various colours— purple, pink, crimson, white, 
and blue, and large heart-snaped leaves, and will 
r am ble to a height of ten feet or so. It likes a light 
soil, and being half-hardy, should be raised from seed 
over a gentle hotbed in March, and planted out in 
May. 

Iris.— Long-running, tuberous- or bulbous-rooted, 
hardy herbaceous plants bearing flowers of rich and 
varied beauty, some of them vying with the Cattleyas, 
T -mlias , cind Other exotic Orcliidacex in grandeur, and 
most are of peculiarly easy cultivation. White, 
yellow, purple, brown, with much variety of delicate 
veiling, and blotclimg in some cases, the Irises are 
universal favourites. The three upper and inner petals 
of the flowers are erect, the lower three drooping and 
generally reflezed. The German section is the more 
common and includes the yellow Iris or water-flag and 
the larger flowered purple and lilac, yellow-bearded 
Germatuca, which does so well in town gardens, and 
puts up stems to a feet high. The Spanish and 
English sorts are smaller, comprise greater diversity of 
colouration and pencilling, and are bulbous-rooted. 
Irises are best planted m clumps lor effect, and 
flourii^ in light, rich, garden soil, making admirable 
subjects for a shrubbery border. Profiagation by 
division of the roots is eccmnplished with facility after 
flowering, and rather stronger soil and a shadier 
p ps itiow tlian that accorded to the English end 
German varieties suit the Spanish sorts. 
lauiAB* (Rsrm«Boealll«) CBlBfihlxtiiin.— The 
DafToral, a sweet'seented, summer bloomhig. 


bulbous-rooted plant, with large wfaito^ cup-diaped 
flowers, grows nicely on a south border, and makes a 
good subject for indoor display. Should be given 
Bgiit loam and leaf soil, rather rich, and ampin 
drainage, and when planted outside, taken up In 
winter for rest and protection. 

Ivy.— All the Hederas are invaluable fbr growing 
on uiuightly walls, and are most accommodaong as to 
situation and soil, and some of them look very pretty, 
especially the smaller-leaved, close<linging and 
variented sorts. Hedera Helix Canariensu. the 
Irish ivy, is a very quick grower, and soon covers a 
screen. It should be cupped closely In March. 
Doiierail's Ivy and Hedera atropurpurea are paiticu- 
hirly attractive and graceful subjects, so are also Helix 
foliis aigenteis and foliis aureis, the silver and gold 
Ivies. Slips root readily in sandy soil in springtime 
in a shady position, it gently watered during dry 
weather. 

Izla.— A graceful Cape bulb, with long slender 
flower stalks, will succeed on a sunny outdoor border, 
but very suitable for the greenhouse if potted in 
autunm. May be raised from seed sown in September 
in light loam, in a cold frame. Peat or leaf mould 
should be liberally mixed with loam for the after 
culture of the Ixia. 

JaAobaa.— The American groundsel, a gay ahd 
blooming annual, good for ribbon effects in tlie border, 
carrying crimson, blue, or pun>le bloom, and easily 
raised from seed or by cuttings, treated as are those of 
tile verbena. 

Jacob's Laddav.— A hardy, herbaceous plant, 
emitting a disagreeable odour, but possessing pretty 
ferii-llke foliage, and bearing showy blue flowers. The 
silver variegated variety, Polemoniuiu coenileum 
variegata, makes a good decorative pot plant, or may 
be utilised as a b^der, in rows or otherwise, being 
easily ]>ropagated by root division if firmly planted In 
any light soil, and well watered at the beginning. Its 
leaves are medicinally used in many places as a poultice 
ingredient in ulcerous ailments. 

Japanose Anemone. (See Anemone.) 
Japanese Primula. (Seo Primula.) 

Jaemlne*— Fragrant, free flowering, and ramblii^ 
shrubs, wliich may be trained as climbers or treated as 
trailers. The common white Jasmine, or Jessamine, Is 
particularly attr.iLtive and powerfully perfumed. 
Kudlflorum, a yellow-bloomed variety, flowers in winter 
on the naked stems. There arc sorts which require 
greenhouse culture, and are exceptionally beautiful. 
A’,1 may be raised from cuttings in sandy soil, started 
under a bell-glass. 

Jonquil.— Hardy bulbs of the N.ircissi order, vn- 
fragrant, flowering and elegant. Will last for yea. 
left alone out of doors if the old leaves are not cut 
away, and can be potted up for greenhouse and 
conservatory decoration, half a dozen in a pot. Both 
the doubles and singles propas^te readily by division 
in September, and their yellow blooms are always 
attractive. 

Kalosanthcb.— Properly called crassula, this plant 
belongs to the house-lock order, and flowers in May. 
making a good rockery subject. It luxuriates in a 
mixture or sandy loam and brick rubbish, and is in- 
creased by cuttings and offsets. The white flowers, of 
Jasmine-like fonuatioii, become suffused with red as 
Aey fade. 

liabnniam.— The graceful tree cytisus, whose 
golden tassels of buttcrfiy-.shaped bloom are so attrac- 
tive and familiar in spring time, grows be.-iutiful]y and 
steadily in any garden where afforded room, and can 
be raised from seed without trouble. The leguminous 
seeds arc narcotic and tMsisonous to many animals, and 
very dangerous to children. 

Lantana.— A capital genus of conservatory bloom- 
ing shrubs, some sorts of which come in well for summer 
bedding. They are half-hardy perennials, in fact, and 
cany tnlck crowns of tiny verbena-shap^ flowers in> 
endless gradations of delicate colour shade. In wann, 
dry ground, Ught and rich, they do best out cf doors, 
and come from March sown seed in heat or cutting 
taken in autumn. Must have winter protection in 
Britain. 

Lapagtela.— A handsome Patagonian evergreen 


Peruvian 
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plant of cUmbinir habit, requirinir cool greenhouse cul- 
ture. and may be trained on a bSloon trellis effectively 
as a conservatory specimen, or round a pillar or on a 
back wall where the light has ftee play. They want 
rich sandy loam mlxecfwell with peat, as a compoit. 
They must have plen^ of drainage, and need a lot of 
water. Their beautifiu bell-shaped bloom, waxy white 
or niae, is very distinctive. Layering, at the growing 
period, affords the readiest method of propagation, but 
they may be grown by seeding in heat. Lapagcrias 
are liable to insect attacks in spring, and must be kept 
scrupulously dean. « 

Xiavkspav. (See Dalphlnlum). 
LaUipraa.->The sweet pea. Of the perennial 
description there are several strong growing varieties, 
rosy-pbik, red, and white flowers, all old favourites 
for trelli^ or fences, propagated from seed or 
root division. They are useuil for bouquets and 
table decoration, and should have the seed pods 
picked off if continuous bloom is desired. The annual 
sorts, now vastly improved and innumerable in variety, 
are referred to under the heading ** Swoot Pea.** 
lAimetixiae.— Belongs to the Viburnum family, 
which Includes the Guelder rose, or Snowball tree, 
liut is an eveigreen. Bears clusters of pinkisli-white 
bloom In winter and spring. Succeeds in deep sandy 
loam, and prefers a sheltered situation. Small slirubs 
make good subjects for window decoration. Increased 
by suckers or spring layering. 

Lavandav.— Lavendula veta, so much f^ivoured 
as an old garden subject, and cultivated extensively 
for perfume production, is best projiagated by autumn 
struck cuttings, which should be put in light soil under 

S lags, or may be increased by transplanting offsets. 

tracing snoots should be pruned in spring where 
sIiapeTy bushes are desired. April is the time to plant 
out, either the white, or more familiar and typical 
lavender-coloured blooming sorts. Flowers for pre- 
servation should be gathered on a dry day, and not 
before they are fully opined and brown. 

IiawiM. (SeeGrans.) 

IieafHoald. (Sec Boll.) 

LoinOB Plant.-'A greenhouse shrub with scented 
foliage, propagated by cuttings taken from young April 
growth. Use sandy soil to start, over lieat, repotting 
into stronger and richer mould. Must never be 
exposed to frost. * 

LoueoJimicHardy bulbs with flowers of snowdrop 
shape, but very considerably larger in size. The 
variety verum, the Spring Snowflake, flowers naturally 
in March, and may be forced for window show earlier. 
The Summer Snowflake is a May bloomer. Both arc 
liardy and can be grown in clumps in ordinary 


_ lao.— Though they will grow anywhere, the 
fringes are shrubs which pny Tor planting in good, 
deep, diy soil. The flowering snoots should be 
Bhortimed about midsummer. There are attractive 
cultivated varieties of the syringas, both white and 
roddlsli-purple, and double Persian and Chinese, blush 
pink and white as the typical shade. The latter, 
especial^ the white flowering form, are much forced 
as pot plants in frames by the market gardeners, but 
should only be so treated lor one season, or at any rate 
not in two successive years. 

Ullnm.— No Brit^ garden or greenhouse without 
lilies can be considered complete, though the lily if 
not a British bulb at all. However, the lovely old 
white candidum has been cultivated in our gardens for 
over 300 years, as has also the scarlet chalcedonlcum, 
or Turk's cap. Varieties of these should always be 
riven outdoor treatment. So should the orange lily 
(croceum) and the Martagpn sorts, all of whi^ are 
veiw effective in borders. iLight or mediimuolls want 
weU digging for their reception, with the incorporation 


of plenty of well rotted manure, and very heai^ land is 
not suitable for lily growing at alL When the bulbs 
are planted in early autumn they are best surrounded 
by sand to save them from dampiiv off befoce root 
growth has been established, and the clumps should 
not be disturbed for 3 years at least, Biough a top- 
•dressing of leaFsoil and manure may be lii^tly fiirked 
in with advent^ in early spring. The bulbs maybe 
iput s or 6 inefiss under the snifoce, fiimly prsismi 
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upon sand, and for the first winter Ughtly covered adth 
litter during extreme frost. A beUer plan fall is to 
start the root growth in pots before ptauitiim out. For 
indoor culture the Lencifolium varied^ flbum, 
rosetim, and rubrum, are grand, so are Loqrifloirum 
punctatum and astrosanguuihim maculatum, peddes 
the Harrlsil, Brownii, parvum superbum, glguiteiim, 
cordifolium, and gorgeous golden-rayed Japarwse mum- 
turn. Leafeoll rough and half decomposed, with 
mellow loam, some peat and plenty of river send, 
mixed with wood ashc& makes a good general compost 
for the pot culture of lilies, which should be grven 
extra liberal drainage, and a layer of charcoal over 
the crocks, plantiitg the bulbs nghtly an inch below 
the tim of the soil Sand is a good thing to 
cover the crown of the bulbs with, and if they be 
plunged, pots and all. in ashes or cocoanut refuse, 
tan, or leaf-soil to bq^in wiUi, all the better. 
They may be kept dormant in a cold foame or 
under the greenhouse stage during winter, out of 
the reach of frost and water drips, repotted and 
grown on In spring, and placed in the gr^liouse or 
conservatory, or turned out of doors altogether to 
bloom in summer. Sinking the pots of the choicer 
sorts in shady garden borders, the flower stalks 
securely staked, u a capital plan, and in the actual 
flowering stage they make splendid room plants. 
Water shoula be administered very sparingly until 
vigorous growth has begun, many promising auiatums 
and other fine liliums having been ruined by premature 
soaking. If the pots at planting be but three-quarters 
filled, top dressing with peat, sand, and rich leaf soil 
will help as the flower stalks shoot up. The firmest 
bulbs should be preferred, ve^ loose-sesJed ones not 
being so satisfactory even if of larger size than those 
of sound healthy development. 

Idly of the Valley.— Thoroughly British lilies 
of the valley are not nlies at all, but convallana. 
Fropagation is best achieved by division of the root 
clumps, which should be planted In a shady and moist 
but wcll-lightcd situation in good soil, containing a 
large proiioition of leaf mould and some well-rotted 
manure. Phice the clumps a foot apart. They doweU 
in pots for out of season' blooming m the greenhouse If 
retarded crowns are secured. 

Iilnam.— Graceful annuals or perennials; flavum 
(the yellow flax) and grandiflorum (rosy crimson) are 
both under a foot. 

Loam. (See Boll.) 

Lobelia.— An invaluable plant for dwarf bedding 
purposes, making an admirable subject for the front of 
borders or window boxes.' Grows readily from seed, 
cuttings, or root division. The blues, speciosa com- 
pactum Paxtonii, and others are most in vogue, and 
there are some pretty white sorts. Gracilis, bushy, is 
a fine pot subject ; ermus, a trailer, does well for baira- 
uig baskets and va.ses, drooping elegwtly over the 
edge ; while there are tall varieties, including 
c.irdinalis, bearing scarlet blossom. Some particularly 
pretty doubles are now to be had also, less free of 
growth however, than tlie type, and requu-ing more 
care in cuUtivalion. 

Looust Tree. (See AoaAla.) 

Lomcera. (See Honeyeuokle.) 

London Pride. (See Saxlfrade.) 

Lotus.- The bird’s-foot trcfoll,-a hardy rock-wovk 
plant of dwarf, spreading habit, delighting in dry, 
sandy soil, and readily grown from seed. The common 
sort bears bright yellow blossom. Lotus Australis has 
rose spikes, and the variety Jacobeus is a greenhouse 
percmiial, purple flowered. 

Loire-ln-a-Hlet.— Dark, violet-blossomed annual, 
very peculiar foliage, 18 inches. 
Love-Llae-Bleedlnir. (See Amaranttiue.) 

Lunarla Biennis.— A pretty deep-violet flower^ 
ing garden biennial, making z8-lnch long leaf stems, 
the seed pods being serviceable for deonative pur- 


Lupin.— A free-floweiing garden genus, aiuu 
perennial, carrying long and stately spikes of bloom 
above robust and graceful undergrowth, Rabedreadfiy 
from seed, and increased by root division. Theqs are 
various shades of white, i^low, and blue lupin, the 
seeds of the white sort being regarded os a hlf^ 
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ImUgonoiis to tlw Modltemoeu dioras and tonpenta 


Lyc lmta r-Lydinlt dialcedoniaa Is a uaeAil earden 
parnuiIaL twodudiiir laiea heads of biiUiant scarlet 
Uooa in July. Good soiTfflves splendid results. May 
be put out in the border in wring and autumn when 
the plants part up well **Rag^ Robin'* is the 
British meadow lychnis, and the Com Cockle and 
Campfam belong to the gwus. The double-flowered 
cultivated varieties may oe propagated by cuttings 
from sldo-diOQtfi takon In lisno. 

Xigreopodhimn (Sclaginellus).— An onlerof pretty, 
Aoweilesa creepers, popularly known as club-mosses, 
many of the species being variegated. They grow 
wen in ferneries and the shadier situations of the green- 
house. and spread with ra^idi^. 
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plenty of water, espedally in summer thne^ to prevent 
the leaf blades from browning at tho tips. WMi 
mdinaiy treatment they spread npidly, and shottM bei 
divided and transplanted in late autumn, when thay 
will afford a splendid display during the aucceedinjg 
summer. The long slender branches of bloont. 
wiikh keep well after cutting, come In admirably fiw 
bouquets and dinner table decoration placed in 
glasses with asparagus fern, maiden-hair, or other light 
greenery. 

Mpnalng Gloiy. (See IpomonsL) 
Moiutaoba Plnni.— A pale-blue bfossomed late- 


silvered under leaves, reaching 3 feet 
sunny sheltered border In any good spiL 


riinves in a 


•irw — r it"-. (See AlyMum.) 

MlohsMlmaa Dalay,— The starworts. l. ^ 

nial asters, are all vigorous subjects, and gross feeders. 
Multitudinous as to variety, the genus comprises almost 
every floral colour, and subjects of heights ranging 
fhMn 8 to s feet, blooming between August and 
December. TThey spread rapidly, and should be cut 
up and replanted each second year, in spring time for 
preference though autumn will serve, destroying the 
central put of the old stools. The Michaelmas 
daisies rank amongst the best of town grown hardy 
perennials. 

Mlglion«tta.— or this fragrant favourite there are 
endless varieties, all of them thriving best in an open 
situation. Seed may be sown early imder glass for 
transplantation, which must be carefully done with as 
little root disturbance as possible; or scattered about on 
borders anywhere where the sun shines, in April or 
May. Light sell containing calcareous ingredients 
suits mignonette admirably, .ind if it be prepared 
beforehand by manuring weil^ and the plants are 
thinned out and watered copiously during drought, 
splendid results will be achieved. It is a good window 
plant, indoors or out, and the giant mignonette is an 
attractive conservatory subject. 

MlmoHU (See Aossola.} 

MlmultUk—The ** Monkey Flowers "are handsome 
percimials, bearing Urge flowers in which brigiit yellow 
coloration predominates, often spUshed and spotted 
with brown, chocoUte, or coppery red. Aliiiiulus 
nioschatus Is the common and pungently odonfeious 
musk, which delights in sliade and moist warmth, 
Harruonii being a large flowered variety. The minute 
seed should m scattered thinly and very slightly 
covered, and starts gronih best In gentle neat. 
Mimulus seed sown in spring makes fine plants for 
summer bedding; autumn sown seed will produce 
early flowering plants for indoor embellishment. There 
is a double-flowered " hose-in-hose " mimulus, luteus 
nobilis by name, which some people prefer before all 
others on account of its curious forniatioii. Rich soil 
should be employed, inclining to lightness, and plentiful 
watering is essential to tlieir successful cultivation and 
management. All these plants are easily propagated 
by cuttings. 

■Icmwy WOFt.->The pretty trailer more commonly 
known as " Creeping Jenny,'* the botanical name of 
which is Lysimacliia numniularia. Its long strings of 
loose-lying yellow flowers fancifully supposed to 
vesemble rows of small gold coin, gained it the 
popuUr title of moneywort. Propagate by division, 
wiu grow almost anywhere, and Is very useful as a 
hanging basket subject. Likes plenty of moisture at 
the roots. 

■onkay Pnzxle. (See Avauoavla.) 


(See Aoonliz.) 

■ontbMtUu— A Dulbous and distinctly beautlAil 
subject, akin to the smaller gladioli as to toot appear- 
ance and foliage, and requiring similar culture. The 
flowers are grown on gracefully branching stems, and 
are usuaUy deep scarlet, sitffused with yeUow. Mont- 
bredas should be planted ina irarm border in October, 
in rich yet light, sandy loam,' with an adarixture of 
leaf sw, about two inches apart and three inches 
dmq>, Mug covered with litter until March, when a 
Budehing « diort manure, preferably flrom an old 
M be^ BUjf be substituted. I^lhretias like 


A flowering perennial or biennial border 
subject, botanically callM verbascum, carrying erect 
spikes of diowy bloom. Phoeniceum, a to 3 
feet, has purple rose or white flowers, according to 
variety, formosum, 6 feet, dense pyramidal golden 
yellow olympicum, which should Im treatea as a 
biennial, bears branching yellow bloom. The plant 
has valuable medichial properties, and may be raised 
from seed sown in spring in light soil, and transplantedr 
before placing m its final position in the April 
following. Proijagation of the perennial sorts may be 
successlully practised by division in spring or autumn. 

Huaeari.— Dwarf spring flowering bulbs of tho 
hyacinth order easily cultivated in good garden soiL 
Muscari moschatum has livid greenish spikes, musk- 
scciitod, botyroides (the grape hyacinth) is smaller and 
very attractive, witli blue and white bloom ; monstrosura 
(the feather hyacinth) has feather-like flowers ; 
conicum, blue, is bright, beautiful and free growing. 
Should be planted out in September, and d^t wija 
thereafter as advised for bedding hyacinths. 

Muak. (See Himulua.) 

Myoaotls. (See Forgat-mo-iiot.) 

Myrtle*— A desirable half-hardy evergreen shrub„ 
usu.iriy given gnienhuuse treatment, but amenable to 
outdoor culture in a sheltered, sun-wariiiod situation in 
this country. Should be well syringed when kept 
under glass, and grown in loam and leaf-mould wdl 
mixed with sharp sand. Strikes readily from growing 
shoots in light soil. Likes moisture, but should be 
guarded against frost. Its pretty white blossoms, and 
ipossy green fragrant foliage make the myrtle very 
poimlar for conservatory and parlour window 
decoration. 

Hnreiuns*— This tribe of hardy spring flowering 
favourites includes all the daffodils and jonquils. The 
bulbs may be treated as hyacintiis for pot and general 
Indoor bloumlng, and by plautiim tliem at intervals 
between the beginning of September and Christinas, a 
long succession of fmral brauty may be provided. 
Either singly or several in a pot, they produce a pretty 
effect Out of doors they are b^t planted first in well- 
drained and sheltered borders in Septmnber deeper 
than the hyacinth, say 5 inches down, and the beda 
lightly covered with dry leaves or litter. Good sandy 
loam grows all tlie narcissi nicely, and they may 
remain undisturbed for three seasons with advantage; 
except where the soil is poverty stricken, when trans- 
plantation to a fresh position will help matters. The 
polyanthus sorts, though large .of bulb, are the leait 
rdbust, and the poeticus varieties should be planted or 
transplanted, as the case may be, as a rule, eariiec 
than the rest. 

Nutuftlum. (Sec, Tropoaolam.) 

Nemenla.— An effective lialf-hardy annual, a littlt 
over a foot high, carrying a profusion of bright, orange* 
enmson, or scarlet bloom, sometimes showily blotched. 
Good for bedding masses or for mixing with other 
border subjects, ^w seed in heat in January, pot thn 
young plants off siitgly, harden off, and piMt out at 
the end of May. _ 

Memophll*.— A neat, dwarf-growing flonferoua 
border aimual, particularly suitable for the front of the 
bed. They are propagated readily from seed sown 
thinly in drills where blooming is derired. Insignis ia 
a pretty and compact spreader, white eye and sky 
blue, and maculata blotched purple on white is robust 
and Uiger ^werc^l. Phacelundes, blue mud white, ia 
a perennial, and may be divided for increase, but thn 
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wieties of insipuSfOf which the seedsmen offer many* 
ere the best to emi^ for ribboning or masses. Insigins 
gsandiilora being recommended. SMd sown in August 


expansion. Cats always roll on tw plant. 

Mteotluia* (See Tobaooo Plsuit.) 

Mliella. (See Low-ln-a-Mlat.) 

MlMLlllea. (See Aram.) 

Oinothenu (See Bvenlng PrlmroM.) 

Olwuadev (Nurtum oleander^.— A handsome, 
tough'leaTed, areenliouse shrub, bearing pink or white 
seim-double moom. Should be grown in peaty loam 
and sand, and kept plentifully watered, the foliage 
being frequently sponged to ward off the broivn scale 
aCta^ to which the genus is subject. Ripe shoots 
may be struck if root nowth be started by immersion 
In rain water cxposea to the sun. The flowers and 
shoots of the Neriura, the proper botanical name of 
the oleander, are both poisonous. It flourishes outKif- 
doors aloi^ the Mediterranean, and may be stood in 
sunny shelter on south*fronting terraces in this country 
with safety when matured m pots if frost be guarded 
against, 

OlMVla Hautli.->A box'like evergreen, some* 
times called tlie '* Bush Daisy,” suitable for growth in 
a dmltered town garden for hedge ornamental 
purposes. Reaches a height of 5 feet, and produces 
napant white flowers. It grows well in loamy soil, and 
may be clipped neatly in spring or autumn without 
iiduty If discretion be displayed. 

Orahlda.— The growth of tropical orchids is a thing 
for the expert only with “ all appliances and means to 
boot," which include a well-pfamied and appointed 
hothouse or stove. But many beautiful orchids from 
die Cape of Good Hope and sub-tropical or temperate 
regions may lie successfully cultivated in an ordinary 
greenhouse, if intelligently treated: but there are 
some charming species hailmg from Southern Euro|>e, 
wMdi rec|uire but slight protection in this country 
agahist winter rigour, llierefore, almost everyone who 
wisfaas may venture to some extent upon orchid- 
cultural without fear of absolute failure. The terres* 
trial, or ground-inliabiting. orchids present least 
difliculty to the novice, and many of the cypri^Msdiums 
and other attractive grouiis iisiy 1 m dealt with in ; 
manner entailing comparatively little trouble beyond 
the employment of a plentiful admixture of good peat 
and clean silver sand and charcoal dust with the 
potting compost, proper attention to watering during 
the growing period, and the provision of particularly 
complete drainage in extra clean pots of suitable 
size for the suited. Most of them flourish best 
in maintained humidity, with steadiness of genial 
temperature and freedom from draught, ventilation 
being given near the pipes. Overheating and 
atmo^henc fluctuation must be sedulously avoided. 
A laqre range of orchids succeed where palms 
and the .more delicate ferns flourish, and the 
combination always has a pleasing effccL An even 
winter warmth of 45 decrees and Co in summer 
suffices for the healthy development of numerous lovely 
species from South America and the mountain districts 
cf India, such as the masdevalUas, lycastes, and 
odontoglossums, besides many of the oncidiums awi 
others of tlie epiphytes, or tree-growing species, all 
of which must nave management according to their 
natural need. Proper perforated pots, pans, or open 
teak baskets sliould be employed, or the plants may be 
secured to clean dotous anci undecaying wood blocks 
or pieces of tree-forn trunk. All these raq isites may 
be obtained from the florist’s without mucikputlay, and 
living sphagnum moss and specially sele«red nbrous 
treat are also readily procurable for use in lieu of soil 
where the species subsist on air and moisture alone. 
Practical advice should be sought by beginners from a 
profodonal gardener well up in this fascinating branch 
of hor^ulture, and a good manual on the subject 
studied, when it will be found that it is possible to 
compass much with limited resources in a dlrectkm 
Dot always confidently adventured upon. 

Dxalsa^Bulbous plants well adapted for rock-work 
and border growth, also for pot culture, their insh 
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green foU^ conttastmg finely with the rich bloiioms. 
Oxalis floribunda, with i^-colou»d flowws. Is a good 
mden variety which wiu thrive in any light soiU 
Oxalis acetocella is the white, purple-veined, wild 
wood sorrel, which folds its flowers at night or under 
the influence of the hot sun. 

Piaolur*— Herbaceous paeonies are very hardy, so 
also are the larger shrubby section, sometimes called 
tree paeonies ; these latter, in a very severe British 
winter, require slight protection. They will take up a 
great deal of nourishment, and slumld be planted in 


hues, crimson, rose, sdmon, blush, and also pure white. 
A shady situation, yet oiren. suits them best, as strong 
sunlight will often cause the flowers to fade, and 
watering with weak manure decoction assists develop- 
ment Some of the Chinese paeonies exhale a peculw 
perfume. They propagate by division after flowering, 
or from cuttings carefully layered, and can also be 
raised from semi, but the young plants will not usually 
flower for 5 or 6 years. Some white flowered varieties 
have sulphur or other tinted centre petals, and almost 
every season produce new hybrids. There are Euro- 
pean psonies with single flowers of great charm, not 
unlike those of the water-lily. Any of thd* tribe look 
well on large lawns, or in front of shrubberies. 

Palma.— Many graceful palms flourish and endure 
for a lengthy period in full beauty in the greenhouse 
and conservatory, or as subjects for room decoration, 
and a goodly number will stand well out of doors hi our 
climate with a little care in all but the severest weather. 
Phoenix sylvestris is one ot these, atiii the variety 
dactyhfera (the Date Palm) is easily managed. Cocos 
Weadeliana, wliich likes the shade ; I -dtania Borbonica 
(the Fan Palm) : Araucaria cxcelsa, Kenecla Fosterlana, 
the dwarf-keeping Chemaerops humilis, and (^noma 
gracilis, Rliapis ifabelliformis, and the Chilian Tubeea 
spoctabilis, are all ornamental and easy to deal with. 
Inexpensive when young, they make handsome table 
plants, and most of them may be grown on by judicious 
shifts and outdoor hardening to a considerable size. 
I'hey do not require larae pots, comparatively speak- 
ing, at any stage, but should be very firmly planted, 
over ample draitvigc, when they will absorb any amount 
of root watering within rcsson, a good compost being 
fibrous loam, peat, and leaf soil in about equal propor- 
tions, with plenty of sliarp sand. 

Pangy.— The I>ansy, as we know it, large, rich, and 
beautiful, is what tlie florists have made it, from the 
basis of the viola, or wild pansy, of bank and hedge- 
bottom. There arc two types, the British Heartsease, 
or show sort, with the variant colour patch round the 
small eye ; and the Belgian, or fancy division, haviiv 
the ** blotch ” as large as possible. The former type is 
sub-divided into seifs of almost every hue, vmite 
grounds and yellow grounds, and each class possesses 
an endless and ever increasing variety. The two top 


the darker British show seifs there is no discernible 
blotch. Propagation of the choicest named pansies is 
by cuttings, lor seedlings are apt to vary widely from 
the parent; though packets of seeds saved from the 
finest and most perfect flowers of every variety are 


ing for display in the succeeding spring, or in April 
for autumn flowering. Fibrous loam three parts, leaf 
mould two parts, and some clean sharp sand, fonns a 
serviceable pansy compost, and this ulould for beds, 
be placed at least 4 Inches thick over a wdl-dug and 
drained subsoil to get fine bloom, Pot plants must be 
well crocked and carefully watered. 

PayavDV. (See Popur.) 

PMslon Flowar.— This interesting and very 
peculiar-flowered climber is usually reckoned a green- 
house or con.servatory suUect, but the variety cierulea 
will train up a sunny south wall in a sheltered spot out 
of doors, and do well In any good light soiL For pot 
cuhure,wound round atrellw ora pUlar, It requires pwity 
of drainage. Cuttings should be taken widi a hod, young 
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ihort shoots, rad pat Into single pots of Ught. srady 
compost in a close firame or under a glass to strike. 
Not only the blue sort, best known, and others tike it 
a»Y be grown easily in the greenhouse, hut the rarer 
raa coccinea and some white sorts, among which 
“Constance Elliott "is perhaps the best obtainable, 
fhe fhdt of the Fassiflora looics pretty on the plant, 
and that of F. edulis Is considered a delicacy. 

Pm. Bwaei. (See Bweet Pm.) 
pS. (See Boll.) 

PolaFgonlum. (See Oonuiliun.) 

PontOMmon.— Pentstemons like a peaty soil or 
rather heavy laam, particularly if it be well worked 
and efficiently drained. The hardy species contains 
a wide range of variety as to colour and habit. They 
are propagated from cuttings, or from seed sown in 
gentle heat in March, and transplanted after previous 
pricking out in a cold frame, to the blooming bed in 
May. Some of the choice florist sorts of pentstemon 
almost rival the gloxinia in beauty of bloom, and these 
should be raisea from June-sown seed, grown on and 
sheltered over the winter for spring planting, being 
treated as half-hardy perennials, ^e cuttings are 
treated the same as those of calceolarias (which see). 

PemnnlalB. Handy.— This term includes all 
plants which will winter out of doors and do not 
require renewal from seed annually or at most 
biennially. It therefore comprises most of the border 
subjects of a British garden, both those which die 
down to the ground in autumn or winter to re-appear 
the next season, and those which remain evergreen 
such as the carnation and the saxifrage. The principal 
varieties of both classes will be found fully dealt with 
sariatum In tliis dictionary. 

Ptt.rilla.-A very useful annual for ornamental 
bedding purposes, PerilUi Nankinensis may be raised 
from seed sown in gentle heat in March, the seedlings 
being pricked out in a cool frame subsequently, and 
planted in the garden beds at the end of May. Its 
foliage is deep maroon, almost black in some cases, 
and It carries panicles of pink bloom, which may be 
pinched off to maintain the full force of the colour 
effect of the dark leaves in ribboning work if 
necessary. It grows to a foot or i8 inches high. 

Pttriwlnkltt.— An eve^een trailer, sweet scented, 
bearlim pale blue flowers in springtime, and of rapid 

K owth. Likes a moist shady situation and light »oil. 
opagated with facility by root division. 

PMttt of thtt Oaroon.— Snails and slugs are 
among the most destructive of the gardener’s enemies. 
Cleanliness and the removal of the harbourage of these 
marauders is essential. Flower pots left lying in moist 
shady places, decaying vegetation, and rubbish of 
every ascription, anbrd shdter to shell snails which 
creep from under cover iiightl 3 {r to play havoc with 
young plant growth. All such hiding places' should be 
abolisned as far as possible, and irremovable conceal- 
ment positions thoroughly explored by daylight, the 
pests being capturea and killed, while persistent 
nightly searches must be made by the aid of a lantern 
or candle at planting-out time for both snails and slugs 
on the prowl. Throw them into an old pail containing 
a little water made strongly saline whilst wann ; this 
will quickly kill them all. Lime sprinkled round 
seedlii^ and tender transplanted subjects impedes the 
small fiy until wet has exhausted its fire, and th^ 
may be trapped by laying about cabt^e or lettuco 
leaves and then made an end of. The leather 
Jacket ” or “ daddy-long-legs ” larvae do a lot of damage 
hy eating through the stems of carnations and other 
Juicy plants Just below the surface, mainly by night. 
They keep close to their food, and should be searched 
for seduously Where suspected and destroyed at sight, 
whilst starlings and other birds v/hich ..ome Insect 
hunting sliould never be scared away. Catch the wire- 
worm pest in pieces of carrot stuck Into pansy and 
pink beds, ana keep the hoe stirring in the sunshine 
to turn out all evil things that infest the garden, so that 
you or yutti Ariends Ihe birds may sacrifice them. 
Mdee earwigs into hay In small pots kiveited on 
flower stakes, shaking them into scalding water. Get 
a few toads to help you to keep wood-lice under, 
espedally in ftttmes. If the reptUesare thin and active 
on receipt, they will soon be fkt and sleepy, and many 


insects will have perished In eflectfaig the chragttt 
Handpick and slay every ravenous creeping vegetarian 
you can And, looking most closely for a caterpillar that 
is generally endowra with protective mimicry. Throvr 
the finest dry dust over the leaves of anything the 


)Us himself in young rose leaves, and commltnim 
rad his belter to tne flames, Syrin^ every evenfaig 
every plant, bush or climber, that any of the green 
flies or other aphides have got at, giving them, ff you 
like, a dose first of weak tobacco water. Permit red 
spidera, the almost microscopic thrips, and all the nsl 
of the tiny eaters of leaf substance no peace, squirting 
at them often in early mom and dewy Ave under where 
they are seeking a lodgment and maintenance. 
Encourage the ladybird, the eater up of these. When 
the insectivorous rascals get out of range amongst 
stuff that is forcing in frames or plant houses, it may oe 
necessary to fumig.’ite; then do the smoking with 
discretion, yet thoroughly. Mildew will go where cold 
draughts prevail. Then use flowers of sulphur on all 
affected parts. Proceed with cultural assiduity to keep 
your botanical belongings in robust condition, and you 
will nut be ovcrtroiioled by the multitudinous pests 
which are always springing into life to prey upon 
sickly subjects that cannot resist their attack. Thera 
are also bigger pests, more difficult to circumvent if 
they get into a garden on mischief bent, cats, dogs, 
mice, moles, fowls, and even children not in sympathy 
with horticulture. Keep them out. 

Patnnla.— A half-hardy, soft-wooded, profusely 
flowering subject of great utility as a liedder and green- 
house or window blooming plant, luxuriating In a com- 
post of rich fibrous loam with leaf soil to the extent of 
one-third, decayed cow droppings one-sixth, and sharp 
sand one-sixth. Sow in well-drained sliallow pans, 
lightly sprinkling the seed with fine soil, and keeping 
close to tlie glass in a cool frame in April. Transplant 
the seedlings into single pots, grow on, watering freely, 
and pinching back to promote shrubby growth, 
gradually hardening as it proceeds. Peg down the 
longer shoots when in the borders, when the plants will 
throw up new growth bearing many flowers. Cuttings 


taken in August and put in light soil on a slwady border 
will root readily, and may be transplanted to pots to 
fhelter during the winter and bloom early in the 
following year. Petunias are fond of weak manure, and 

E leRtifui syringing, avoiding injur>’ to the flowers, will 
eep down insect pests. There are many handsome 
sorts, both single and double, and great diversity of 
colour. In urintcr they must be kept fairly dry, and 
have plenty of air. Should mildew appear during the 
rest penoef a dusting with sulphur is advisable. 

Phaottlla Campanularla — Th* Ball - 
Flowerttd Whltlavla (which see). 

Phlox.— Phloxes are magnificent garden ^ants, 
both the perennial and the half-lmrdy annual Drum- 
mondl variety. Their great trusses of delicate disced 
* ■ ' * ’ 1 admiration, and 

y require rich soil, 

_ ^ irge masses of matted root 

growtn near the surface, so diould be kept copiously 
watered and mulched with so(]^ manure during dxy 

S eather. The perennials part readily when new growth 
commencing, and cuttings may be made in spring 
and struck in sandy soli in a warm siiady snot. Tlie 
early flowering pyramid.'il section comes into full beauty 
in early June, while the decussant varieties of the 
perennial division are at their best a lull month later. 
The annual Dnimmondi Phloxes should be raised 
from seed sown in gentle heat in March, and planted 
out in May in good soil, when they will make a grand 
display. They reach a foot high, and may be sown 
nfeljr out of doors in the blooming bed, thinly, in 

Franohtttll.— “ The Chinese lantern,** 
a species of winter cherry, well worth cultivation for 
the decorative properties of its pretty calyxes rad 
fruits, which last long indoors when gathered in the 
autumn. A rather poor soil suits this subject, which 
may be divided at the roots in spring and transplanted. 

Ploottttt*— These very pretty perennials require 
euctly similar treatment, both for pit and bedding 
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ciiltura. to thdr now idatloiit, the onwHons. from 
which they are distinguished by a narrow edging of 
dark oderation on the flower petels, raiylng in diMe 
from rose to scarlet or purple, and In breadth from a 
mere Una to an eighth of an inch. The more even and 
distinct the markiiig. the more picotees are esteemed. 
They require particular care in keefdng free from wire* 
worm attacks. 

Pink.— Carden pinks are no less acceptable than 
their lordlier congeners, the carnations, because of their 
Bweet exhalations of perfume and robust and spreading 
growth. They propagate by root division as well as 
imn seed and by pipings and cuttings, and make a 
delightful edging subject. There are laced and fringed 
varieties galoreof the old-frshioned type, with a variety 
uf coloration, white, however, being ^dominant, mid 
•ven the single sorts are attractive. The florists have 
falsed some very handsome, free-blooming, large- 
flowered pinks, amongst which Her Majesty and Mn. 
Sinkina may be iiicmtioned as specially excellent in all 
respects. All the pinks like a good rich loam to grow 
in, with which decayed cow-manure may advantageously 
have incorporation. 

Plumbafro.— A genus of climbing perennials, with 
flowers not unlike open blossoms of the phlox tribe, 
some varieties of pretty and delicate shades of blue, 
pink, and purple, and in cases quite white. The 
variety capmsis, light lavender hue, is much favoured 
for trainiim round pillars or along the rafters of green- 
houses. Rich, fibrous loam, with peat and sand, suits 
the plumbago, and it can be propagated by cuttmgs 
and tooting offshoots. 

Polemonlam. (See Jaoob'n Laddar.) 

Polyaathna.— The bunch-flowered garden pri- 
mula. supposed to have originated in a cross between 
the cowslip and primrose. There are gold-laccd, fancy, 
and hose-iii-hose sections, all readily raised from seed 
er root division, and each containing numerous varieties. 
They flourish in rich light soil and an airy situation, 
and young plants prefer shade from strong sun. Seed 
should be sown In summer, and the seedlings pricked 
off for later transplantation to commence blooniuig the 
following year. Clumps should not be allowed to 
remain unparted more than three years or the flowers 
will deteriorate. The colours vary from white, through 
cream and pearly blue to scarlet, maroon, and neany 
black, and from golden-yellow to deep brown, som^ 
having several shades of colour in combination, while 
there are doubles as well as singles, 

Polytfonatmn.— A genus of herbaceous peren- 
nials, which include the feathery "Solomon's Seal,” 
with distinctive pendulous green and white flowers at 
the leaf axils. Likes shade and soft good soil, and may 
bejnereased root division. 
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dtvyoii,oriiiaybe grown imdQy from 


lie Papavers are a numerous family, 
light and graceful generally, pretty of foliage, and 
bright if evanescent of bloom. Tne 


beddets, and snould be sown ttiinW in March on the 
borders and again in September for early bloom the 
following season, allowing each plant plenty of room to 
develop. They like light soil, and glory in sunlight 
Other attractive annual varieties are tho Mikado sec- 
tion, with fringed petals, the bnlliant scarlet tulip, the 
carnntion^owereo, the double-paeony flowered, and 
the Donebrpg or Victoria Cross, white or scarlet CK 
the peteimiali, the Iceland poppies and the Oriental 
species, orange, red, or silvery, often with black 
centres, are great fiivourites ; while the hairy sulphur 
and blue Hun.ilayan sorts ore, properly speaking, 
btennlals, and should be so treated. They need 
watering at the root freely in summer. The elqpmt 
Uttla A^e popples- -rose, salmon, buff, f^ga, pale 
yellow, and whlt^re gems for the rock garden. 

Portalfroa.— The "Sun Plant,'* a large and brfl* 
Handy flowered yet dwarf growinghalMuudy annual, 
dalkcnthig in a hot, dry situation. Best aown where it 
is to flower the end of April or early In May. 

PfriMitlllfr.— A genus of heitiaceous perennials, 
the smaller varieties of which retenible the wild straw- 
berry. The wild Marsh Cinquefoil h a potentilla, but 


Petting Rlntfr^Too u 

pcasibly be given to the fanportance of 
as regards every plant so treated. The right' fixe of 
the pot for the aubj^ for the time bdng roust be 
carefully chosen, and tho pots should be rendered 
scrupulously clean and perfectly dry before the loil is 
placed therein. The drainage must be complete also, 
and Mstematic. Over the hole at the bottom a concave 
sherd or shell diould be first placed, with clean crocks 
above, the lamer bdow and aniallcr above. Next 
should come fibrous or lumpy mould, and then the 
requisite compost prened firmly down whilst unwetted. 
Then the plsint, its roots carenilW spread, uid fos^ 
the soil to surround It and reach the pot sides, all being 
nicely thrust down taut with the finger-ends and 
knuckles, leaving the stem of the subject erect and 
well fixed in tho centre, with a good half-inch of space 
between the surface of the neatly-evened soil ana thf 
pot rim, more room being left in laTge pots to fiicilitate 
watering later on. To settle the soil round the roots, 
after planti^, the pots should be plunged in a pail or 
other utensil with water reaching above the rhn, given 
a good soak, and then stood to drain. Thus you get 
the fair start which is half the battle in pot plant 
culture. Cardess and clumsy planting invites and 
occasions multitudinous failures. Free perdolatioD of 
water round the roots, and eflicient aeration are quits 
as essential as suitable soil, and the former may be 
materially assisted by the use of broken charcoal above 
the crocks, and charcoal dust in the compost. Stagna- 
tion spells plant slaughter. 

Primrose.— The common "pale rathe" Primrose 
of the British woodlands, always a welcome harbinger 
of springtime, grows recidily in leafy soil in shady 
nooks of the garden or hollows of the raised rockery. 
The double varieties, mainly raised from a Japanese 
stock, are very hardy and very beautiful. Tnere is 
a good range of flower colour In these, white, yellow, 
lilac, mauve, blue, and crimson. They are closely allierl 
to tlie polyanthus, and succeed with similar culture, 
being propagated by division. 

Primrooe, Evening. (See Evening Prim- 
roM.) 

Primula.— 'What Is generally understood under 
this head is tho Chinese genus, Primula sinensis, so 
much cultiv.’ited for greenhouse and general Indoor 
display in spring, though of course all the true 
primroses really belong to the family. There are 
many varieties, the florists having paid much attention 
to their hybridisation improvement. Good seed having 
been secured, it should be sown in a compost of half 
leaf-mould and a quarter each of yellow Icam and 
sharp sand from March to June, over slight bottom 
heat, shading until after geroiination. Transplant the 
seedlings as soon as they are big enough to handle 
into boxes or pans, well drained. Later shift into 
single pots, giving,a greater proportion of loam to the 
compost, and hardening by exposure to the shade. 
Top-drebing and mnnurial watering (weak) may be 
given as the flowering time approaches, placing the 
plants near the glass In well ventilated frames, or on 
shelves in the greenhouse. Primulas can be increased 
by division of the crowns with a portion of stem and 
root attached to each piece : when growth is establi^ed 
there may be repotting and treatment generally os for 
developing plants obtained from seed. The mdeest 
primulas never need a temperature exceeding fifty 
degrees at night In winter to keep them in robust 
condition. Early sowing and forcing treatment will 
bring some into bloom in November, and suecessionol 
flowering can bo kept up into late sprinfl:. Thevaitety 
obconica is a very Mrsistent bloomer, 

PsliiM'a Foathor. (See Emonuithna.) 

Fvopatfatlng.— There are several methods of 
plant propagation, natural and otherwise. Seed- 
sowing will be found to have been treated in a 
separate wagnph. Ofibets from the parent bulb or 
stem of the plant above tbe toll fiuradi a second 
method of increase. Slips or cuttings ore young shoots 
detached and trimmed with a sharp knife, for pleating 
down upon or into proper soU. These should be tllkea 
when the parent 6 In vIgimMis condithm. if poiribife 
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snd detn oat Mow a Joint, u this fadlitatns the 
formation of the callus, from which root nowth must 
enunate, and cuttings must always be placed In the 
until the root growth has commenced. Dividon 


of the plant means the brealdng up of the subject into 
separate pieces, each having its portion of stem, 
leaftge, and root. These should be planted separately 
n kindly and suitable soil, and tended careftilly untu 
capable of supporting themselves from the nutnment 
provided for the purpose. Propagation by suckers is 
the detachment of spreading roots which have thrown 
op a stem j these should be cut away as near to the 
stem ftom which they emanate as possible, retaining 
all the root develt^ment of the sucker in the operation. 
Runner propagation is the pegging down of low 
branching or superficially spreading growth to Induce 
the formation of roots therefrom with subsequent 
severance of the shoot so dealt with. Layering is a 
modification of this, the root growth in tliat case being 
accelerated on Incision in the depressed stem. 
Some plants like the strawberry, *' creeping Jenny," 
** mother of thousands,** and others root their own 
runners, and are styled stolonifcrous. Then there is 
grafting and budding, or the enforcement of a well* 
establislied, coarse, strong ‘growing subject to in* 
corporate with itself a scion t^on from a tenderer and 
choicer relative, as the rose on the briar, fine apples on 
the crab, and so on. This is usually done by nafting. 
In which the standard is cut down and cleft per* 
pendicularly to receive a prepared piece of the 
subject from which new growth is desired The stock 
is condemned to spend the rest of its days In convey- 
ing nourishment to the graft, thus suffering total 
eclipse. There are numerous variations of practice In 
this latest horticultural particular, to suit different 
circumstances, and for their mastery, technical know* 
ledge, which it is not possible to convey here in detail, 
is requisite. 

PFMthram, —> ** Coloured marguerites ** many 
people call the varieties of Fyrethnim roseum, which 
rank among the most acceptable of early summer 
flowering border perennials of the hardy lierbaceous 
order. From the type they have so far diverged as to 
include subjects bearing the bloom of white, yellow, 
and red in many shades, as well as rose, and both 
double and single in form. Pyretlirums may be raised 
from seed and cuttings, but are most safely increased 
by root division in early spring. A second crop of 
flowers may be obtained by cutting down the leaf 
stalks to the ground when blooming is over, forking 
round, and watering with liquid mauure to encourage 
new growth. Wood ashes or soot may be employed 
as a dressing for the double pnrjiose of fertilisation 
and keeping slugs away when the shoots begin to 
appear on the crowns. Mulching is advisable, too, for 

ff rethru^ls where the soil is li^it, espccialiy in time 
drought. Tchihatchewii is a close growing ever- 
green pyrethrum, good for growing on slopes instead 
of turf, and also for rockery furni^ing. It bears long 
stalked white flowers. The strongly, and to many 
disagreeably, odoriferous feverfew, single and double 
white, also the useful golden-foliaged ^rethrum 
parthenlum aureum belong to this genus. For carpet 
bedding, lines of the latter should be pinched back to 
kbep dwarf, and every flower bud removed. 

Quaking Oraao.— Briza maxima, the most popular 


of the curious annual trembliimgrasm, grows readily 
from seed, and is very useful for bouquet work and 
preservation for winter decoration. 

Ranunoa]aa.~Both Persian and turban ranun- 
culuses may be fdanted in November, a Inches deep 
and 5 Inches asunder, care being taken to place the 
tubers the right way up. or they may be set out sur- 
rounded by sand fa) Fubruaiy in deep dug pits of rich 
loam, well enriched with decayed cow manure, and 
whilst growth is in progress there should be plentlfiil 
watering. Oflsets from tlie tubers, each, however tiny, 
having Its accompaiqrfng root claw, furnish the most 
raliaue method of propagation, for the ranunculus 
rarely comes true from seied. The tubers should be 
ittirad In a drawer containing dry sand when taken up 
U the end of July after floweriiv, until planting time. 
The flowen of the varlera acrii, m its double form, arm 
gomotimas caSad *' Bacneloris Buttons” Gnmineus 
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has blue-grey feiUge and iMnlng geld flowers. Gcad^ 
tlons of white, crimson, scarlet, pink, rosa ydfanr, 
brown, purple, and black selfr may met wHh amonir 
the ranunculuses, and some of the flowers p re s en t two 
or more colours in combination, die maricfaigs and 
ei^ngs being in cases very attractive. The type 
originated in the Levant, and the Persian secoon 
riiould be shaped like a ball with one-third sliced off 
the top. the petals lying close and tight from outside 
to centre. The ciunpact blooms of the turbans are 
all of positive colour, and there are variations to a 
semi-double condition classed as French ranunculi, 
which are particularly floriferous and vigorous of 
habit, f ' * 

Rod-Rot-Pokov Plaiit,.>-The tritoma, or kni 
phofia, as this smguiar and showy perennial is variously 
styled by the florists, is, in popular parlance, the 
** torch lily," " flame flower,” or red-hot-poker plant" 
It has long and graceful sword-like leaves and gorgeous 
spikes of orange and scarlet bloom, changing togreMsh* 
yellow. It should be grown in deep-dug, well-manured 
soil, and planted with the crown about an inch and a 
lialf below the siirfcice, and protected In winter time 
with a covering of litter or sawdust, firmly trodden, 
which may be removed in earW May. Tne tritoma 
will absorb a large quantity of liquid manure in the 
growing period. 

RoMaa. (See Mignonette.) 

Rhodanthe.— Beautiful, half-hardy everlastings, of 
neat and compact growth, very decorative in garden 
borders and the conservatory or parlour wmdow. 
Requires light and rich soil and sheltered situation, and 
must be raised in gentle heat from seed, and hardened 
before planting out on a warm border in summer. The 
flowers in the variety Manglcsii are light rose with 
silvery calyx, and should be gathered young for drying. 

Rhododendvon. — These inagnificent summer 
blossoming shrubs grow only to perfection in moist, 
peaty loam, quite free from lime, and must not have the 
ball broken or the stem loosened in re-planting. There 
is very considerable diversity as to size and flower 
coloration. Rhododendrons like plenty of room, and 
the shelter of tall trees from north and east winds. 
They flourish in towns if not crowded too much. The 
Dahutian variety flowers in early spring, when Its 
pretty purple bloom is particularly welcome. Arboiaum 
as a hardy and reliable hybrid, and the Catawbiense 
varieties are handsome both as regards flowers and 
foliage. 

Rlbem—The " flowering currant," Rlbes sangulnea, 
is familiar to most folk as a very pretty spring bloom- 
ing shrub, whose abundant pinky and crimson racemes 
open with the opening leaves. Kilies grosularla is the 
gooseberry. There are other varieties bearing white 
and yellow florets, »he latter being sometimes known 
as the ” BufTalo Currant" Any soil and any position 
seem to agree with these bright and accommodating 
bushes, whidi are amenable to clippiim for hedge- 
formation, and do not object to a seaside situation. 
Tliey should be planted when the ground is not too 
wet and pasty, towards the end of October. 

Rookarlaa.— The rockery, or rock garden, be it 
huge or small, is largely a matter of individual taste, 
and the utilisation of opportupity in the choice ana 
disposition of constructive materials.* Brick burrs, 
iuia, large clinkers, rough lumps of alabaster, broken 
marble, sandstone, limestone, or anything else at once 
available and suitable may be employed, and arranged 
in irrq^ular and picturesque stepped banks, with many 
nooks and crannies to form receptacles for soil, In 
wMch to grow the right sort of plants, shrubby, herba- 
ceous, and trailing. Stability in building up the 
rockery, coincident with avoidance of formalita, wid 
the provision of a plenitude of firmly*phmd and nutri. 
rive mould between and behind the facing boulder^ 
are the chief essentials, with perfect drainage under 
olL Every atone or whatever else be utiUsra ahould 
have Its part in making a pennonently fixed ledge, 
securing fa) jxwltlon a sulBcient depth and expanse of 
sunken son to afford sustenance to one or more 
, subjects, and to permit others being planted, watered, 
and otberwisa attended to without structural dis- 
turbance. The rlp^t sort of plants, and there Is a 
wide range of choice, should be carefully aslectad and 
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bitrodueed to the dtuetkn best adapted to thdr 
natural needs* Some require shade, some much mois* 
tute, some revel in strong sunlight. Perennials are 
preferable« as, once introduced, and properly estab- 
lished, thw call fiar little after treatment beyond 
keeping within bounds and occasional superficial 
dresdng. Auriculas and alplnes generally, |«ntUns, 
the saxifrages, the sedums, stonecrops, or (Creeping 
Jmny), aubretias, arenarias, dwarfed trailing campa- 
nulas, arabis, rockcress, the houseleeks(sempervivums). 
soldanellas, the catchfiies or silenes, the smaller 
achilleas or milfoils, the bugle flower or ajuga, the 
*'>gold dust" oralyssum, the antennar. snow- 
plant”), the thrifts (armeria), the alpine wallflower, 
cistus (die rock rose), the Vimnian claytonia 
(which likes a moist habitat), the hardy cyclamens 
(requiring slight winter protection in most cases), 
the American cowslip (dodecatheon), Dianthus 
neglectus (the glacier pink), the rosette-like draba, the 
creeping mountain aven or dryas, Sartacenia purpurea 
(the hardy pitcher plant), the mountain thymes, the 
soap wort(saponaria), the vincas or periwinkle some of 
the smaller veronicas, the sangiiinaria or bloodroot, 
the Alpine primulas, the dwarf Alpine phloxes (particu- 
larly the profusely silvery-grey flowering variety 
steUaria). F^tycodon Mariesn the Chinese balloon 
flower). Papaver alpiiia (the Alpine puppy), Orobus 
vermis (the spring-blooming bitter vetch), Omphalodes 
vema (a creeper with flowers like the forget-me-not), 
the dwarf wooil sorrel, the creeping cup ower 
(Nierembergia), Lychnis alplna, Litnospennum pros- 
tratum, Enca camea (the winter flowering heath) 
the rock strawberry (Fragaria), the rock geranium or 
Crane’s hill, the llawkwecd, dwarf-irises, Lamium 
maculatum (variegated foliage), all form admirable 
rockery subjects from whK h to make a selection, and 
many of the hardier ferns, such as Scolopcndriums. 
spleenworts, and polypodiuiiis, can be interspersed 
with effect In shady crevices, 

Rookqt-^Free flowering and hardy herbaceous 
plants, annual, biennial, nr perennial in duration, and 
very sweetly scented. Will flourish in any good soil, 
and are easily propagated, the annuals from seed, and 
others by division. There are double and single sorts, 
mostly with white or purple bloom. 

Room Plant*. (See Indoor Deooratlvo 
Plant*.) 

Ro***«— Hybrid perpetual roses, growing on their 
own roots in bed or border, form the most considerable 
section of tlie •* Queen of Flowers " cultivated in our 
gardens. The treatment necessary to make the best 
of them applies, with slight variation, to all the other 
classes of outdoor roses. The soil should be deeply 
dug and richly manured, and the planting may take 
place at any lime during propitious weather after leaf- 
shedding and before the buds begin to swell in April. 
Any damaged root tenninals should be trimmed off 
with a sharp knife, the root masses being then spread 
out wide, and covered with fine soil in a sufficiently 
large hole and pressed firmly. Fill up the surface and 
tread well all round, then give a good soaking to 
settle the mould in place. Standards budded on a 
stock diould be given a stake for support. Pruning 
must be practised with discrimination, .standards 
having all wcatk growth eliminated and the strong 
outward-pointing snoots out back to four or five eyes ig 
April, in each case the centre being left open, while own 
root roses should have the thick vigorous new stems 
pruned to good buds and the thinner growth either 
removed entiray or shortened to a single bud, leaving no 
oneshootto crossanother. It is better to prune a little 
late riian too early, so that the new growth mw not be 
nipped by severe spring frosts. In climbing^wses the 
long ripe shoots may he pruned very much less 
drastically, and trained to wall or trellis with but a 
short leimh st the end removed. Just before the buds 
begin to breyt. For all outdoor roses, plentiful root 
mulching with rich but well rotted manure to be 
washed down by rain or artificial watering is good. 
The staple of the soil should be strong loam. The 
Provence, Cabbage, Austrian and other summer 
bUxTiDhig rosea, Including the favourite moss section and 
striped varietia such as the old York and Lancaster, 
fiourish best in an open situation and not too ttiflf but 


deep and rich SOIL The hybrid perpetuals should nsvet 
be too closely placed together, nor have their grpwing' 
plot inftingea upon by other garden stuff. Tneill^ are 
whites, yeilowa, all shades of blush and pink to sc^et 
and deep dark crimson to choose ftom, and every gbSA 
nurseryman catalogues the best varieties in ea^ 
gradation of colour. China and monthly roses, either-,, 
in beds or on walls, require a little protection In 
winter, which may be given by a covering of adies at 
the roots. The Alpines, open petalled and genemlly 
semi-double are almost thornless. The Bourbons mass 
well and bloom grandly in autumn, and some sorts, 
such as Souvenir de Malmaison. are so desirable thaf 
they should be in evidence wherever room can be 
found ifor them. Gloire de DiJon and others of the 
exquisite tea-scented section ought also to be in every 
collection, and amongst those most employed for wall 
decoration mention may bo made of the coppery 
Noisette, William Allen Richardson, the white Afmee 
Vibert, the pale rose Madame Auguste Perrin, 
Devoniensis, General Jaqueininot, and me Mar^chal 
Niel, which should have a sheltered southern aspect. Any 
of the choicer roses do well as pot subjects in a cool 
greenhouse, and some of the cliinbers arc useful for 
pillar decorations under cover. The white, red, and 
yellow Buikstan and Ayrshire roses ,'re splendid and 
norifcro>j8 ramblers. The dwarf polya,'thus ruses are 
pretty pot subjects for window funiishing, .nanyof them, 
and the climbing kinds, such as the Crimson Rambler, 
make a rich display. The Austrian Bnars, ringle ana 
semi-double, are particularly attractive when nicely 
grown, and the same remark applies to the evergreen 
climbers, Pnnccss Mane (pink), F61icit6<«'.-Pen^^tue 
(wliite), and the Garland, whose clustering nanfctien- 
pink flowers fade to white and exhale a musky odocr. 
Even the commoner kinds of sweet briar are bright, 
.showy, and a'ways ple.'ising, and Lord Penxance's 
hybrids compel aclminition wherever introduced, their 
fruit being most dccoMtive after the flowering Is done. 
They need hut little pruning. Roses are propagated 
by cuttings from suckers and by budding. Cuttings 
should be taken from shoots made in late autumn, with 
a small portion of the preceding year’s wood attached, 
and struck in sandy soil b\ the open. Suckers are 
easily removed and transplanted. Budding, to succeed, 
IS an art liest acquired from demonstration by a 
gardener. Green fly sliould be removed by syrinpng 
or the application of insecticide immediately upon its 
appearance, whether on indoor roses or those of the 
open, and the “ Rose Maggot/’ or larva of the leaf- 
rolling moth, must be looked out for and destroyed 
before it can effect mischief. Mildew sometimes gives 
trouble, when sulphur dusiiiig should be resort^ to 
whilst the foliage is moist. 

Salpitflo**!*.— This is a curious lialf-hardy annual 
carrying petunia-like flowers, richly pencilled. It 
blooms in August, and reaches a height of x| 
to 2 feet. Sow in heat in March, pottmg off the 
seedlings singly amd protecting them until the bedding 
out penod— early fii June— or they may bo transferred 
to layrer pots for conservatory or indoor decoration. 
The flowers are splendid for cutting. The plants like 
a sunny situation and very rich soil. Some of the 
varieties of salpiglossis have creamy-white flowers, 
veined with gold; others are velvety crimson, gdld 
pencilled, and there is considerable variety. 

Balvla-— Half hardy perennials for neenhouae 
flowering or ornamental summer bedding. They 
make pretty plants, and carry very bright blue or 
scarlet blossom. They want winter protection, and 
cuttings or seed must be started in heat. 

Band. (See Boll.) 

Baponana.— Saponaria calabrica is an Invaluable 
edging annual, dwarf and compact in growth, but a 

S lmaid spreader, studded with tiny stars of pink 
ooin, which continue through summer and autumn. 
There is a white variety, and both may be sown 
in drills in April fat the border. If placed between 
Cerastium (Snow in Harvest) and the blue Nemophlla, 
it gives a mnd ribbon effect. Saponaria ocymoldes, 
the Rock Smpwort, is a trailer and a perennial, capital 
for rockery work. 

■ Bazlflt^*.— Hardy plants, mainly perennial, very 
suitable for town gardens and rockeiy decoration. 
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^Lflindon Pride” (Saxifnge umbrosa) Is good for 
edgfog, especially In moist positions, and always looks 
pretty, espedally when Its Ught branching blossom is 
thrust up. The thick-leaved Saxifrage, or ^Sow’s Ear,” 
is coarser but very utilitarian as a clother of barren soil, 
and the mossy varieties, Camposii, and the tufted 
Csespltosa are most decorative. The curiously en< 
crusted saxifrages require a sunny and dry situation, 
and longifollaand Macnifiana are much In vogue as pot 
plants because of their handsome bloom spikes. Ail 
these can be readily propagated by cuttings carrying 
root growth, and the distinctive Saxlfraga saimcntosa, 
which is so great a favourite for hanging-baskets, and 
is commonly called the “ Creeping Sailor " or “ mother 
of thousands, ” increases by rooting runners, like the 
strawberry. 

Boabtoua.— This is a sweet old garden su^ect, 
always welcome either in the annual or perennial form, 
and is often called the "plncu.shion flower.” Its 
familiar stamen-studded discs of bloom, lavender, rose, 
blue, purple, and sulphury white, are very useful for 
cutting. Some species grow wild in tho cornfields, and 
atropurea, sometimes styled '* the Mournful Widow,” 
is a deep-hued and handsome cultivated favourite. 
Another popular scabious Is arvensis, ”the Gipsies' 
Rose "(blue), white and crimson, King, and the pure 
white Snowball, comparatively recent evolutions of 
the florist, find many admirers. The annuals grow 
freely from seed, and the perennials are propagated 
by division. 

BehtsaiithUfl*--HaIf-liardy annual, which may be 
adapted to not culture or for border growth in good 
rich soil. The peculiar shape of its pretty, vari- 
coloured bloom has procured for it the popular names 
of "Fringe Flower'^ and "Butterfly Flower.” Sown 
in autumn, it will come out m the greenhouse in the 
following spring early. 

Bohizopatalon.— Useful flowering annual, almond 
scented, twelve inches. 

Bohlsostyllfl oocolnea.— A late autumn flower- 
ing perennial, throwing up spikes of brilliant scarlet 
bloom, whicli may be protected by slieltcr for winter 
cutting. 

SolTla.— The wild hyacinth, or " Azured harebell," 
cultivated varieties of the bluebell, are employed with 
effect in the garden for spring blooming. Biloiia has 
white and rose as well as blue flowering forms, and 
Sibirica comes amongst the very earliest of outdoor 
flowering bulbs. Planted in autumn, and top-dressed 
in succeeding seasons, they will stand and bloom well 
for years. Scilla maritiina, a Mediterranean member 
of this genus, supplies the Squill so much employed in 
medicine. 

Botttellarla .oriqntalis.— The "Skull-cap," a 
hardy, flat-growing little subject, with lilac and yellow 
flowers, goTO for border edging and rockery Culti- 
vation. 

Baa La^andap.— The great Sea Lavender (Stance 
latifolia), with Us graceful light) blue "Everlasting” 
blossoms borne in spreading pamcles, makes a splendid 
border subject if cultivated in a sunny position. May 
be propagated by division in spring. There are pink 
ana white varieties. 

Badum.— The StonecTop, and its congeners, an 

:_i. -^-‘■••-.k.icavcd and 

i pro- 

_ ^ . brown, 

puiple, or mealy-white folmge. Amongst tho best of 
rockery subjects. The variety Virens monstrosuin is 
the curious* cockscoinb-headied sedum, whilst the 
variegated Sieboldi makes a good hanging basket 
plant. They will all grow well in shallow soil on 
rockeries or in pots in the strongest sunshine, and 
increase by division. 

Baad and Baad Bovlntf.— Seed of all sorts 
should be good ; that Is, it should retain the fullest 
vitality, and therefore care should bo taken to obtain 

ft from a reliable source. Generally speaking, it is 
■ ..... - 


e con- 

lily comes to nana in packets 
from reputable vendors. If kept over to a second 
season seed ought to be stored as much out of the 
teach of damp and atmospheric action as possible. In 


pylng, a good maxim Is not to bury the seed foither 
telow the surface than twice its own thickness, thou^ 
large and bulky seed may go down deeper by com- 
panson. Fine seed like that of the auricute should be 
thinly distribi^d over an even, firm surface, and dusted 
with mmute pfrticles of covering soil ; that a little larger 
m shallow drills, the ridges of which are afterwards to 
be nntly replaced so as to make all level. Tbe mould 
ou^it never to be pasty or sticky to receive seed, but 
crumbly or friable ; therefore for outdoor sowing a dry, 
still day is preferable, especially if this be succeeded 
by gentle rain. ^ As to season and position chosen, both 
must be according to the variant requirements, so that 
the tender seedlings suffer no avoidable hurt from 
inclemency. Indoor sowing should be done in 
particularly well-drained pots or boxes of light and 
finely sifted soil which admits of the free passage of air 
or moisture. 

Beodllntfg, Treatment of.— Tiie tender seed 
leaves of every subject call for protection from insect 
attacks, from the voracity of slugs, and also from an 
excess of aerial heat. 1 he great thing in managing 
Seedlings is never to permit tiiem to receive a check. 
It is often essential to secure germination by placing 
the seerlpan over gentle bottom heat, and this having 
been accomplished, a sligiitly cooler and better vent? 
lated position should be souglit for the seedlings, chill 
being guarded against. Directly transplantation te- 
conics necessary it sliould be proceeded with, tbe 
young plants being most carefully lifted, with as little 
root disturbance as iiossible, and pricked out into new 
quarters, whether in pots or boxes of firopcrlv prepared 
mould or nur-.ery beds, allowing sufficient njom for the 
next stage of cfcvelopnicnt. Then shift on and on, 
co.ixing the younglings into the perfect pUnt by tbe 
prolusion of increased nutriment and additional ex- 
posure to the atmosplicric conditions most suited to it.s 
special case, doing everything intelligently and accord- 
ing to ascertained gootf practice. 

Shrubs and tne Bhrubbery'.— Besides Rhodo- 
dendrons and laurels of various descriptions, there is 
a j^eat diversity of suitable subjects for the furnishing 
of ornamental shrubberies in town and country, both 
amongst deciduous and evergreen species, while many 
bearing beautiful blossom .ire obtainable at any welU 
stqckcd nursery. There is tho Picris or Andromeda, 
of which the variety floribunda shows a wealth of white 
flowers not unlike Lilies of the V,illey in March. Soil 
that wnuid suit the Rhododendron does nicely for it, 
but gooa sandy loam without any peaty .admixture will 
serve, if a sunny and open position be allotted. The 
Laurustinus or Viburnum comes in, so do tlic Euony- 
muses, Box, Berberry, Aucuba, the golden-leaved 
Thuya or Arbor vitas, the tender green Crj'ptoineria 
Japonica, the variegated Cypresses or Retinospora, the 
Lilacs, the creani-white foliagcd Taxus. the Guelder 
Rose, the Strawberry tree (Arbutus Uiicdo),the T ree of 
Heaven (Ailanthus glaiidu1osus;»ndthc bold Paulownia 
Iraperialis, wdiich latter requires pruning hard back, 
aiituiniially, almost to the ground, to secure the best 
after-effect. Other useful shrubs are the flowering 
Currants, the Jew’s Mallow (Kerria japonica), many 
decorative hollies and dwarf Conifera;, the oranme- 
berried Cotonoaster, the double Gorsc, the privets, the 
Snpwberry (Symphoricarpiis racemo.susl. the larger 
Veronicas, tlie feathery-leaved Tamarisks, the sweet 
Bay, the whitc-flowered Hscallonia, the glossy-leaved 
ana ycliow-catkined Garrya, the Rosemary, the 
mctaluc looking and prickly foliaged Mahonia, the 
bright and smokc-resisting Olearias, the Mock Orange 
(Phlladelphus coronariiis), the Californian yellow wood 
(Vhgilia lutea), tlie shrubby honeysuckles (of which 
Loniccra fragrantissima is one of the best), the hardy 
Azaleas and Heaths, and many more that might be 
mentioned. They require variM treatment as to soil 
and situation, respecting which consideration of their 
natural habitat furnishes the best guide, but in most 
cases good garden mould over a well dug and 
judidoubly manured subsoil will serve their planting 
and upkeep in vigour. There should be no attempt 
at crowding. Better a few well-chosen and shapely 
and good growing plants than a cramped lot of starved 
stragglers. One must have space for a shrubbery, but 
a selection from what is here specified will be useful to 
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many who have at their disposal hanks and front 
gardens not occupied by small perennials or beddliv 
plants. A great argument In fkvour of shrubs In oma< 
mental hcurttculture is the little trouble most of them 
entail after discriminating plantation. 

Silane Pendula.->Kosy pink bomer annual, one 
foot, good for growing on a rockeiy. There are 
douila and single sorts. 

Slutfb. (See Peats of the Oasden.) 
Snapdragon. (See Antlrrhlnam.) 

Snowdrop.~The8e sweet little spring blooming 
bulbs are best planted in October, though tn^ may be 
put out later at the expense of retarded flowenng. 
They delight in shady and peaty loam, and should be 
two inclies undeiground, one inch apart, and subjected 
to no after disturbance, which explains why they 
Aouilsh In a gnss plot. There nra autumn flowering 
as well as spring snowdrops, which should be planted 
as early in tlie year as procurable. Elwesii (the 
Giant Snowdre^) is a spring bloomer and does well in 
a for indoor docoraiion, if given plenty of air. 

Bell.— Suitable soil, matured as to its components, 
each contaiidng tlie full cjiiota of nutritive qualities, is 
veiy necessary to gardening success, both out of doors 
and as rwards pot culture. Spent or soured soil, or 
soil otiierwise out of condition, is worse tlian useless 
In horticulture. Therefore let there be, imprimis, 
prudent provision of essential ingredients, and after- 
vrards tlieir proper and thorough admixture. The 
preparation oT soils and composts to supply tlie variant 
leeds of plants Is the elementary consineration which 
the amateur requires to get a mastery of. In practice 
he should have at hancT as much as he will want of 
good fibrous loam, secured, if possible, by the stacking, 
root side uppermost, for six months, or until aU 
vegetable life be dead, of closely shaven mellow 
pasture turves. Portions of the stack can be broken 
up and passed througli a course or fine sieve as and 
when requisite, eliminating siiiuiUaneously any dis* 
coverable insectivorous germs, which may liave ob< 
tabled lod^ent and retained vitality, a precaution 
which shomd have attention when all other compost 
ingredients are riddled and overhauled. Thoroughly 
rotted vegetable matter of almost any character 
will furnish the Indispensable leaf soil, though 
of course, leaf sweepings, pure and simple, are best. 
When decomposition lias become complete in liie 
heap, any convenient quantity may be removed to the 
potting shed to dry and facilitate iiandling. But, pro> 
cured from a common, and matured by heaping in 
an airy place wliere moss growth receives no en* 
couiagement, or purchased prepared for use, is another 
requisite. River sand, washed free of all other than 
silicate, must be provided. It may be sharp and coarse, 
or fine and smootli— as the silver or Calais sand so use* 
All In the gennination of seed or cutting-striking. 
Clean road drift fumislies valuable material for the 
|»dener*$ service. Manure should be prepared by 
throwing short stable litter into a light pile and turning 
occasionally in the sun to sweeten it. Tlvit containing 
the excreta of cows should be kept separate from 
collections of horse-droppings. The former may be 
made ready for immediate use by charring, while horse 
manure is m the best condition for incorporation with 
garden soil after having done duty in a hotbed. Wood 
ashes, or the residuum of a bonfire of garden rubbfth, 
possess fertilising properties of some potentiality and 
Importance for the enrichment of mould, and decayed 
organic animal substances all ]»ve greater or less 
maiiurial value according to the amount and character 
of the phosphafes ana alkaline salts they contain. 
Burnt clay and marl can also be advantageously em- 
ployed in horticulture, wliile lime dresslngSii^itens and 
mellows heavy land materially. To keep garden soil 
at its best there must be systematic diguring. forking, 
and turning over, in order to promote aeration, drain* 
age, and pulverisation, and conipiosts used for pot plant 
culture aiould be cast away or worked in after fan* 
poverldiment with stilT outdoor soli, to the lightening 
and consequent improvement of the bed or border 


from bogs and swamps, and emplwed In horticulture 
as soil for tree*growliig orchUs. Uraid also fi»r lying, 
after saturation, over aeedpans to keep thogenalnatfaig 
seed damp and dark. 

BplnMU— A genus of dirubby and mainly perennial 
marui plants of which the wUd Moadow Sweet*’ Is an 
example. Carries feathery spikes of very deoorliUve 
bloom. Spirsea Japonica, the fismlUar white con- 
servatory sort. Is grown in groat quantity fay the 
market gardeners lor Indoor decoration, in winter and 
eariy spring. Tlie Splraras thrive in welMfatned, 
sandy loam, mingled with l»f soU, and are pro^gated 
by root division. In the growing and floweni^ period. 
Spiraeas must have copious and ftpquent watertng to 
keep them going. There are fralden*1eaved, pink, and 
white-flowered varieties double and single. The 
varieties Lindleyana (white) and Douglasii (rose) will 
grow up to six feet high on a shady shrubbery bonier, 
but the dwarf sorts are most in favour b^use of 
their pretw habit and adaptablli^ to the conservator)'. 

Spring Flowering Plan^— Spring blooming 
plants are a great desideratum in a garden, and every 
effort ought to be made to lave a good uiow In the 
borders ns early as possible. Therefore secure a 
supply ;of anemones, aubretlas, arabls, hardy winter 
flowering cyclamens, snowdrops, violets, crocuses, 
cowslips. Lent lilies, primroses, sdllas, or snow glories. 
The exquisite little winter and spring irises, the star of 
Bethlehem, spring snowflakes (Leucujum vernum), and 
other hardy ground flowers should be secured. 
A piece of Jasiuinum nudiflorum, with its bright yellow 
flowers borne on the naked branch. Should be secured 
for garden wall or trellis, too. AU these and many 
more may be provided by planting at the proper time, 
and by no means should the odoriferous wail-flower, in 
its wide range of attainable variety, be overlooked. It 
seems to smell sweeter In the spring than at any other 
period, perhaps because it has the garden much more 
to It&elr then than later, A welUstocked and weU- 
tended garden is very charming, but most of aU when 
with bright hues Flora strives to shame Winter from 
"Ungenng in the lap of Spring.** 

Southamwood.— Artemisia abrotanum, an are* 
matlc shrub with hair’like, segmental leaves, fomillarly 
styled " Old Man," '* Lad’s unre,"or '* Lad love lass.'* 
Very useful and pleasant for frins^ng flower bouquets, 
and easUy rooted from cuttings. It may be grown to a 
good-sized bush and kept tidy by shortening the roots. 

Btarwort. (See Mlotaaefmas Dauy.) 

Btatloa, fSee Baa Lavandav,) 

Btooks.— These sweetly scented Aowem are mostly 
half-hardy biennials, though there is an extensive 
section which need re-raising annually from seed, and 
all thrive in a not over rich soil tliat contains old mortar. 
Mathiola annua, “ the Ten Week Stock '* Is the mast 
widely cultivated, and gets its distingulslilng name 
from the fact of its j^erally coming Into bloom 
at the age Indicated. There are many colours of this, 
all beautiful, double or single, and th^ should be sown 
ill March under shelter, pricked off to liarden before 
bedding out. The Imperial or perpetual stock Is an 
autumn bloomer, and will continue to flower up to 
Cliristmas almost during a mild season, if sown In early 
spring, or It may be sown faOuly to come on for the 
following June blooniinjr, Tiiis variety Is a robust 
German hybrid of the Srompton stock, a Innnching 
section of the genus which docs not flower the first 
season, and is in consequence called the Wfaitci 
Stock by some. It should be sown thinly In light 
sandy soil in an exposed situation during May, and 
transplanted after tninnlng In autumn, with great care. 
The Giant Cape stock, witii glorious spikes m fragrant 
pyramidal bloom Is a variation of the Drompton and 
needs similar treatment, with unstinted watering In 
diy weather. 

Th« Btev*.— This Is a structure which searedy 
comes within our present scope, adapted for hearing to 
the temperature suitable for the cultivatlm of tramcal 
plants. A small liothouseof the '* stove" descripoon. 


and coosequent improvement of the bed or border Is, however, a very valuable thing in any garden, as It 
oarth. serves admirably ftnr the propagation cl many tender 

Beluiam. (See Ejgi Plaat.) and beautiful subjects, which will grow In the green* 

Bolomon'e BestL iSee PolFtfimatlUDU) house or bedeck conservatory when thw haveattuned 

RpluiBBUiii^A molsture-absorDing moss obtained perfection, as well es pennlttfaig ene to btfaig on gQigw> 



IM sneic equatorial orciuoa. There alao may be 
giowA In tiw ahade tome beautiful fern forms, to 
whoae healthy eaistence a heavy moist atmosphere la 
oaaential, as for Instanee— to take dUFerlng types— the 
C:o1d and silver Gymnosrmmnies. the Hymenopnyllums, 
and an the more Uively tribes (especially when youn/f) 
of tropical and sub<tropical tree ferns. In even the 
smallest stove to ensure any measure of success there 
should be a tank fixed over the flue or hot water pipes, 
which fionish the requisite heat to the house, this tank 
from the wanned water it contains ffivingf off some- 
thhiff like die humidity that plants from a dense 
African or ,mld<Amerlcan forest luxuriate In. By 

ihnultaneously permanent bottom heat which may be 
utilised for all sorts of propaffatory and forcing’ 
purposes. Such a house can be constructed inex* 
pensively, for it may advantageously be half sunk in 
the ground so long as provision be made to keep the 
atokehole outside free from flooding in wet weather. 
It must have efficient ventilating arrangements, 
particularly overhead, and should be span<roofed to 
catch all the sunshine, with means of rcady'Shading 
from the direct glare of sufnmer, whilst the heating 
fitment must be efficient and easily controllable. 
Unless all this can be secured the amateur horti- 
culturist is better without a stove altogether, and left 
to rely on hotbed and greenhouse. Herein is summa- 
rised the science of the stove, and the principles 
aketched apply to such a liothouse, whatever its size. 

■naflowaP.— The Sunflowers include Hcliantlmses 
and Harpaliuins, the former genus containing the tail 
.and Imposing subjects, with their great yellow discs 
‘of bloom, which are so conspicuous in many gardens 
in the autumn, the latter comprising numerous 
varieties of dwarf flowering plants, almost black at the 
centre, yellow edged and stamenecl. Ail are easy of 
culture, but the gross-growing giants need pien^ of 
room and a rich soil to come to their best. Tiiey 
should be sown in April In front of the slirubbery or 
where they are to stand an^here. The Harpaliums 
are perennial and should be so treated. There Is a 
double Harpalium which comes in nicely for cutting, 

Sun Plant. (Seo Portulaea.) 

Sweat Bvltup. (See Roaea.) 

Sweat Pea.— Sweet peas, of which there is now 
endless variety, ail of very great attractiveness, should 
be sown in good soil, in hfarch or April in a sheltered 
position out of doors, or in pots in a cold frame in 
February to be hardened for an early start in the 
borders. These should be planicrl out with great care, 
not breaking the ball or injuring the running roots, 
and pressed in firmly. Tliere are dwarfr that make 
bMuufui shrubby bedders, besides medium and tall 
growing climbers of every hue, seifs and vari-coloureU. 
The latter sliould be staked soon after planting or 
trained up trellises, as the bine lengthens, and given a 
sunny position, with plenty of watering. Tht^ m.iy 
be pqfged down as trailers also with effect. Flower 
cutting should be constant, as this prolongs the bloom- 
ing period materially, by preventing seeduig, and 
plenty of room should be allowed for the development 
of the full beauty of this engaging garden subject. 
The Eckford variety and some others of the more 
tecently bitroduced sweet peas of the florists, foreign 
as well as British, are exquisite as to delicacy and 
ihadlng and flower size and richness of aroma, and the 
culture of a selection of the mMt distinctive descrip- 
tion sliould be entered ui>on by eveiy possessor of a 
girdm. They entail but little trouble If the soli be 
well prepared end worked before the sowing, and the 
support supplied be suitable, and no summer flower 
gives greater latlsfaction and is brighter and more 
aceqitable than the universal popular Sweet Pea. 


the bidtvldaal 

flowers, white in the centre and edged with rich hues 
of crimson and other shades of red. are large and 
handsome. A good lookout should be kept for tho 
•* Leather Jacket" grub, which Is very fond of eating 
through the stems of Sweet Williams Just under the 
surface, and if not caught and killed will soon work 
devastation among and ultimately destroy the most 
promising plants. 

Syrtnga. (See Lllae.) 

Thplft.— Armeria lauchcan.!, the pink Thrift, Is a 
splendid dwarf edging or rockery plant, delighting In 
a sunny position, ancT flourishing m good loamy soil 
The variety Vul^ris alba, with white flowers, is neat 
and densc-growmg, while Ccphalotes, the Giant Thrift, 
is very useful fo** cutting. Increase by division, 
planting firn^ singly or in rows. 

ThvtJit.— The Arbor vitx, a very decorative shrub- 
bery subject, good also for growing in little beds or 
lawns, will flourish in fibrous loam, and the variety 
Aurea variegata is especially eifective. Sliould be 
transplanted m April. 

Tobacco Plant. — NicotLina affinis, of delicious 
odour in the evening, is a fine subject either for the 

f freenhouse or outdoor culture, and should be raised 
rom seed sown in Februdry or March in gentle heat, 
the seedlings being transplanted into rich sandy soil 
and gradually hardened if intended for bedding. It 
spreads and branches freely, if kept well watered, 
making immense ftesiiy leaves under stimulation, and 
carrying {iretty white tubular blossom of greenish 
tinge on the exterior. When the plants die doa-n in 
the autumn tliey may be covered with ashes, wlien 
many of them will spring Into growth again the follow- 
ing season, as the Nicotiana is, properly speaking, 
a half-hardy perennial. The variety Macropliylla 
gigantca is particularly large as to foliage, and sends 
up long flower spikes of .1 purplish shade, while there 
are some pink sorts ; but the white type Is the most 
generally useful and sweetly perfumed. It seeds 
readily in the border, and young plants coming up in 
summer bear moving 

^oolc.— There is an infinity of garden tools and 
iinpicmeuts in the market, all of them more or less 
useful, but most of them desirable and indispensable. 
What arc indispensable are tlie digging-fork, the 
spade, the rake, the trowel, the watering-pot (with 
spout and rose), liic sieve, the Dutcli hoe, a pair of 
clipping shears, and a handy hammer, wliilst, wliere 
there Ls grass, a scythe or lawn mower cannot readily 
be done without. The man with a greenhouse or even 
a hotbed will need a thermometer and a syrii^c, while 
a good garden hose- will save an infinity or trouble 
wherever a good force of watei is obtainable from the 
tap. A drilT-hoc is very handy in seeding time, but the 
rake may be manipulated so as to perform its work 
wliere one is not available. " A good n'orkman," says 
the adage, "is independent of his tools," and tliis 
applies in tho garden. The man who really loves 
horticulture may obtain the best results by the em- 
ployment of a very few simple implements, where 
the potterer will fail though he should purchase tlie 
entire complicated stock of a vendor of so-called 
** Harden requisites." 

Trachelium ccBraleum.— A good border or 
rockwork biennial, bearing pretty blue flowers. 

Tpadcacftntla.— A genus of perennial trailers, 
containing varieties sult,iu1e for ornamental baskets In 
the window or conservatory, or for greenhouse culture 
with leaves sometimes prettily striped, produced on 
long and gracefully pendant growth, also rome of a 
■umclently hardy nature for rummer beddiim. The 
common spider-wort is tlie most familiar of this form 
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affective omainentel tree for even small town gardens, 
Its racemes of yellow blossom being particulatiy 
effective In spring, and the Acacias come within the 
same category. Mine of the purple birches, the varie- 
gated maple, the weeping ashes and willows, the 
All Saints Cherry, the Siberian pea tree (Caragona 
arborescens pendula), many of the Coniferm, the 
Japanese Sopnora. the white beam (Pyrus aria), the 
double and single scarlet and pink hawthorns, and 
the flowering almonds (Aniygdalus), are good subjects 
for breaking up the monotony of low growth in a 
garden, and all of them may rcadfly be established 
oy autumnal planting in deeply dry soil. Vigorous 
saplings of all the arboreal species mentioned are pro- 
curable at most nurseries at prices from a shilling or 
less upwards, according to size. 

XHtoAia. (See R«d Hot Plant.) 

Tvopnolum.— These elegant climbers, with 
which may be included for the purpose of convenience 
all the hardy annuals. Nasturtiums whether tall or 
dwarf growing, are easy of cultivation and profuse 
flowering. Their brilliance of colouring is untrans- 
cended, and given proper soil, which sliould be rich 
and sandy, they occasion little trouble. In the green- 
house they may be trained up canes or to the rafters, 
or allowed to hang over the sides of suspended pots. 
Nothing need be said as to how to grow the common 
Nasturtium. It grows itself wherever it has once been 
Introduced, but the choice species, both single and 
double, sliou d he sown in heat and carefully hardened 
when intended for pot bloom out of doors, and they 
require frequent watering. Tropaeolum canarienses, 
the Canary Creeper, is a pretty and very distinct 
climber, which may be sown and grown m window 
boxes or on the border as well as in the greenhouse. 
The tuberous-rooted Tropaeolum azurium, bearing 
blue flowers, will not stand outdoor treatment, but 
succeeds well In a warm greenhouse, as does Tropzo- 
lum tricolorum, scarlet and black-tipped. 

Tttb«rOM.~Thisns a white-flowered and odorifer- 
ous bulbous-rooted plant of Indian origination, which 
should be started in sandy loam in a frame over gentle 
heat in January, giving each bulb a I'ery small pot to 
Itself, and giving no water till growth commences, and 
then but a very little, plunging the pots to the rim. 
Repot into larger sized (say 3 to 4 inch) pots when t«ie 
roots show tnrough the drainage hole, then plunge 
again until the flower spikes show, when the plants 
may be placed in the greenhouse or conservatory to 
bloom, wnere they last long and exliale a delightful 
perfume. 

Tulip*— Good old mellow loam, perfectly free from 
any insect life in any form, should be employed for 
tuUp culture inside and out, all stones being carefully 
sifted out. The best time for planting the Dulbs out- 
doors is from mid-October to mid-Noveiiiber, and the 
beds should be well drained. Press the bulbs in on a 
good layer of the prepared loam, six inches apart, then 
cover to a depth or about three inches of soil. In 
taking up the bulbs after blooming for storing until the 
following season, allow the leaves to turn yellow first, 
and dry the bulbs in paper bags in the air and sun 
before putting away. There are singles, doubles, and 
semi-doubles, some of the former, including the early- 
blooming Due van Thol description, being particularly 
handsome. These are well suited for pot culture, and 
they may be grouped eflcctively in large pots. They 
require plentiful watering when blooming, and must 
be shaded from the sun If the rich coloration is to be 
prevented from deterioration. The parrot tulips, large 
and showy, are grand fur out-of-door culture. The 
summer (or May-flowering) tulips compri^mbst of the 
handsome seifs, and will stand from yearro year in a 
suitable border. They are tall and sturdy of growth, 
aiid require rather more room individually than suffices 
fur the earlier sorts. 

Vallofla*— The Scarborough Lily, a handsome 
bulbous subject for greenhouse culture, requiring nch, 
sandy loam with a peat and old mortar admixture, and 
large deep pots to develop in properly. Plant six 
inches deep at midsummer, and do not water after first 
settling the soil, which should be well drained, until 
growth commences, when weak liquid manure may be 
occasionally administered. 


VMlMaa.— One of the best of beddliiV plants, 
possessing much variety, readily raised from seed or 
from cuttuigs, while pegging down the grawth will root 
it, focilitatmg increase by division. The treatment 
accorded to the petunia will succeed for verbena 
culture, and the best soil for them is a loam, l«if-8oil 
and sand amalgam. Young plants In the cold frame 
should be hardened off lor transfer to the flower 
beds in late May, and pegging down after growth be 
well begun out of doors will induce new wools and 
protracted blooming. What is -commonly called the 

Scented Verbena^ is a plant botanicaily known as 
Lippia citriadora. It makes a very good greenhouse 
pot plant, the leaves emitting pleasing perftune on 
nandling. The common verbane, or *' Hmy Herb," and 
the wild hyssop both belong to the true verbena 
family. 

Yeronloa.— The evergreen speedwells are grand 
autumn bloomers for garden or greenhouse, and will 
flower all through the early months of winter ff late 
>Ianted, while the annual Veronicas (of which the 
ittle Germander Speedwell, or “God's eye," is an 
indigenous British variety) are invaluable for spriim 
blooming. For early show these should be sown in 
autumn, and the taller growing perennial sort^ with 
handsome white, mauve, or purple flower spikes, 
propagate either by root division or cuttings, ana 
should be planted out in spring. 

Vibarnum. (See Gualdor Rosa and idtnnia- 
tlnuB.) 

Vinoa. (See Parlwlnkla.) 

.Ylola.-l‘his genus mcludcs all the pansies dealt 
with elsewhere, but tlie same is generally taken to 
signify the ** tufted “ bedding species so floriferous 
and so suited for ribboning in summer borders. Their 
proper cultivation is similar to that wliich the showier 
pansies succeed under, and there is a great variety of 
flower colour from white to plum coloured, with many 
shades of mauve, lavender and blue between, as well 
as numerous gradations of yellow. A good top- 
dressing of short manure or ricii leaf soil after planting 
out anafrMuent watering at the roots, w'ill be found very 
hcIpfuL They seed proTiflcally, and can be increased 
readily from cuttings. The pretty little viola cornuta 
b a good outdoor edging subject still, despite the 
attractions of its more recent rivals. Neapolitan, 
Russian, and other imposing varieties of odorous violas 
or violets, as ]>eople call them, for distinction’s sake, 
are readily grown and forced in greenhouses, if It be 
borne in mind that they are shade lovers. 

Wallflover.— The hardy Cheiranthus holds Its 
own, and always will, amongst spring blooming 
favountes of the garden. It is well worthy of such 
constant suffrage, Tor its culture calls for little care, and 
its odour anil rich coloration are ever pleasing. 
From the light straw of the old type to blood red, 
with much striping, splashing, and intermingling of the 
browns, we have wallflowers galore, both single and 
double, the latter being increased by cuttings, and all 
the rest from seed, which will grow anywhere. Seed- 
lings should be transplanted early. The wallflower 
likes a light soil containing old mortar. 

Watavlng.— The watering of plants In pots in the 
house or greenhouse should be r^ulated by the real 
need of each individual subject lor the time being, 
moisture being gently and thoroughly renewed when a 
dry condition has oeen arrived at. This can be 
ascertained by examination, and tapping of the pot is 
a good guide. A dull heavy sound as the resultant of 
this will indicate that there is no drought within, and it 
is a very great mistake to overwater, which Is apter to 
injure a plant than dryness, which can readily be 
corrected. Effect as little disturbance on ndininister- 
ing water as possible, and this can be obviated by 
standing a thirsty subject in a pail or tub until the 
water reaches a shade above the rim, letting it absorb 
as much as it can, and then replacing it on its shelf after 
draining. As a rule plants want comparatively little 
watering save in the growing or blooming period ; they 
must have their rest time like other living things. Let 
this always be remembered. Outdoor waterfog must 
be governed by the state of the weather and the 
condition of the plants. 

VaadB.— Weeds should be eradicated immediately 
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OB thdr appearance, remembering’ the proverb "ill 
weeds grow apace." Not only are they always 
unsightly in the garden, but they rob the plants under 
culture of necessary sustenance most seriously if 
permitted to remain. Hand pulling after showers is an 
effiscdve method of weed*aestruction, for then the 
roots are readily and completely withdrawn, and the 
hoe should be kept actively employed on the sur&ce of 
borders in the sunshine, as this kills the uninvlt^ 
v^netation at the most vulnerable stage, besides doing 
the Imtimate occup.ints of the soil a great deal of 
good by promoting the filtration of air and moisture to 
the roots. Vitriolic or other corrosive acid applications 
properly diluted may be employed for stopping the 
persistent growth of unsightly mossy weeds or grass on 
gravel walks which it is undesirable superfidally to 
disturb, or even strong saline watering will often 
suffice, especially if done under a hot sun. Moss 
growths on the surface of soil in flower pots should be 
removed by stirring and dressing. It is usually an 
indication of inefikient drainage^ in which case remove 
the cause. 

Wbltlavlft dmndlflonu— The grandest intense 
blue of any outdoor annual (called also Phacelia cam* 
panularia). It is a delicious dwarf six inches to a foot 
high, with satiny flowers like little gloxinias. Seed 
may be sown outdoors in March and April for summer 
show. 

Window Garden.— Some sorts of plants may be 
grown inside or outside any window, if a proper selection 
be made either in pots or wardian cases indoors, or in 
pots or boxes exteriorly, protected or otherwise. The 
great thing is proper selection. Inside, the wardian case, 
or humbler bell-glass, are only requisite whore humidity 
Is essential to the health of the subjects Includccf, 
otherwise Judicious shade and ventilation will suffice 
to keep a properly placed and properly potted plant 
fresh and beautiful for as long as it is desirable to 
latain it in a room. A wardian case, fern case, or 
pot collection of any kind under gl.iss in a parlour, 
should be pKintcd by one who understands the subjects 
employed, and provision made for efficient drainage 
into an accessible bottom tray, charcoal being employed 
to fticUitate filtration, for stagnation at the roots, 
combined with an atmosphere more or less unnatural, 
will kill any delicate plant, or at any rate reduce 
it to an unsightly and sickly state. But many pretty 
ferns may stand within a north-looking wmdow, without 
overhead cover, and flourish exceedingly for a lengthy 
period if carefully tended, and many more, as well as 
numerous ornamental-leaved and pretw flowering 

K *ants,inawindowwithanortboinaspect. For windows 
cing the east the range or selection of suitable sub- 
jects is still wider, while the window fronting the sunny 
south will only give trouble in requiring shading to 
obviate the scoraiing of most plants placed either out- 
side or directly witliin for display. Little aucubas, 
arbor vitaes and clematises are amongst tlie plants 
which will adapt themselves to the first position. 
For the secona aspect camellias and begonias are 
suitable, so are traifing plants of "Creeping Jenny” 
and polemonium besides vincas and sempervivums, 
and snowdrops, narcissi, and other spring blooming 
bulbs. Western window plants, and those which will 
flourish either there or to the south, need not be 
particularly specified, the range of choice is so large, 
but it may be well to hint that verbenas in pots, show 
pelargoniums, petunias, heliotropes, everlastings, 
fuchsias, cockscombs, calceolarias, and cacti, always 
do best in parlours looking due south, and the same 
may be said of the oleander. In all cases there should 
be daDy openirig of the upper window sashes to let out 
gas*foulea and otherwise vitiated air, and to let in 
" the wind of God,” without exposing the plants to a 
draught. There must be neither parching nor over- 
watering, while the leaves of palms and mdlarubber 
plants kept indoors will be b^e. for an occasional 
sponging' to prevent dust from choking their pores. 
Windowboxes outside are a matter of taste as to con- 
struction, but if they be regarded as an ornamental 
allnth. from which to rear a beautiful floral wall, a good 
deal will be set up. Let the box be faced with virgin 
cork or plain (not brightly cdloured or gaudily figured) 
tU^ and left hollow within to receive plants in pots. 


which may be removed and renewed reiKd(ly« and 
surroundea by ashes or fibre to keep them cool. Thus 
you will find your window garcieniiig to be facilitate 
You can train your climbers up the window sides, and 
let wur trailers lia^ over as well from pluti^ pots 
as tf they were stuffed into one box, the soil m which 
is liable to caking and souring, and you will be readily 
able to keep the roots of all the plants cool, each in its 
own best-liked compost. If you go in for a glased 
protecting case or frame outside, you increase your 
range of employable floral subjects, and construct, in a 
sense, a miniature conservatory. If you do this do not 
omit to have the top light hinged to admit of efficient 
ventilation, and leave plenty of room for getting at the 
glass for cleaning everywhere. Those possessing 
available sunny windows, .sheltered from wind, have 
the best chance of making a satisfactory and con- 
tinuous floral outside display, but discriminate selection 
of plants and judicious treatment will accomplish much. 
Nothing brightens up a street more than a bit of really 
good window gardening, and he who provides it pleases 
not only himself but every {lasscr-by, and receives 
praise and blessmg accordingly. 

Wlntev Chevry.— A very ornamental perennial, 
which will grow under shade, and produce its pretty 
decorative fruit anywhere in good sandy sr>il. 1 1 makes 
an acceptable consehratory or parlour-window subject, 
and is laigely grown by the market gardeners for 
dinner-tabus aisphay. 

WiMworms. (See Peata of the Gaj^aii.) 

Wlatajrla.— A deciduous climber with pretty 
foliage, and handsome tassel-like flowers of purple, 
blue, or white colour, very suitable for a south wall. 
There is a double flowering variety, and one with 
variegated leaves, which resemble those of the ash in 
formation. The wistaria may be increased by layering 
down shoots at midsummer, and these should be 
severed and transplanted in spring. 

Worma.— Worms out of doors are good friends of 
the gardener, helping with the drainage and 
inanuni^ of his borders materially, but they do some 
mischief in throwing unsightly micasts on to gras-s 
lawns. Sweepmg and rolling will remove this, and 
make a dressing Tor the grass, when the worm may be 
considered to nave been the occasion of more good 
than liana. But worms in a flower-pot are most un< 
desirable. They work through the drainage hole, 
work up to the top of the soil, and then drag down 
finely ground mould amongst tlie crocks, clogging all 
atron, which kills. I? a ^nt 


up and promoting stagnatum, which kills. If a plant 
goes sickly, its leaves yellow, and the flower buds 
droop, white tiic soil is seemingly all right, knock that 
plant out of the pot. and if you find a big worm and 
some puddle at the bottom, lay the troirole to this. 
Turn him out, re-pot, and most likely things will soon 
mend with the pl,int. Pots stood out on ground are 
liable to Che intrusion of wonns, but if placed upon 
sifted ashes are not so much so, as tlie worm does not 
care to wriggle through them. 

Xaranraamum.— The annual " Everlasting ’’ from 
which " immortelles” for wreath construction are made, 
a hardy annual, with purple or white flowers, requiring 
rich soil for it.^ successful cultivation. 

Tuooa*— The sharp-pointed, sword-like leaved 
" Adam’s Needle,” some varieties of which are quite 
haniriy enough to stand out of ddors and endure the 
British winter. Yuccas like strong but sandy soil. 
Yucca gloriosa recurvifolia has curling leaves ; filamen- 
tosa (the " Silk Grass ”) is a distinctive and decorative 
description of Yucca. They only flower occasionally 
in this country, white spikes tinged with green. Propa- 
gation by root division. 

Zinnia.— Brilliant-flowered half-hardy annuals, good 
for border bedding or massing. Very free flowering 
and long lasting. Zinnia elegans has varieties with 
flowers m white and many colours, crimson, scarlet, 
rose, bronze, buff, lilac, and violet, some with double 
blossom. The seed of this should be sown In heat in 

S March, and the seedlings transplanted to make 
stocky subjects for placing in the borders in 
, the warmest situation possible being accorded 
them, and very well-enriched soil. The doubles make 
pot plants. No British suouncr could be too hot 
tor the Zinnia. 
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Stayphtta.— Fraft-beuinc. we t grewn ihnibs. which 
nMly tequira ereenhouse treatment In this country, 
ana a compost of candy peat and eood fibrous loam. 
SatlTui, or vulgaris, la known as the “jujube Tree,” 
and another Is esjieclaUy interesting because of the 
supporitlon that tram Its spiny biaiches was formed 


the crown of thonw worn by the Redeemer on tiw 
Cntts of Calvafy. Zkyphus vidgaris b auffidentto 
hardy for out<loor planting in a sheUeied placn. 
These shrubs may be propagated tqr root cat- 
tlngs..^or by striking clips of ripened wood uadee 
glass. 


THE KITCHEN. GARDEN. 

General Hints on Vegetable Culture. 

The choice of ground for kitchen gardening mil be governed in a good measure bv opportunity p 
but it should be as open and sunny as possible, and, if that can be managed, slope genuv 
towards the south to facilitate surface drainage. Protection should be afforded against nortb 
wind by a wall or close fence, and where the vegetable ground is at the south^n end of the* 
flower garden— ^a very good position— a thick hedge of go^ height should be provided to act at 
once as a screen and a .shelter. Holly and quick mingled do very well for this, the holly planted 
on the flower garden side for ornamentation sake, the quick to the south to complete the solidarity 
of the shelter. If the hedge be clipped pretty frequenuy its appearance and utility will both be 
improved. In very exposed places where easterly winds are frequent a close hedge or low fence 
on that side of the kitchen garden is also desirable. On the south and west all the light, air and 
sun-heat obtainable are wanted, and this should be borne in mind when the positions of runner 
beans and tall rows of slaked peas is determined upon. The former do very well in short rows- 
at right angles with the north hedge, or, if one lon^ row will suffice, parallel thereto, while the 
peas, being hardy, may run advantageously alongside the eastern fence, with room between to 
get to the eastern side of the row and work the hoe, gather the crop without trouble, and permit 
the sun to shine down on to the roots. Position having been settled and the walks planned and 
made, preparation of the ground next demands attention. Perfect drainage, and the land in 

good heart *' are the things to be aimed at Both can be accomplished by assiduous culture 
only, after a thoroughly sound beginning. A good time to start is late autumn, and trenching 
to a depth of a couj^e of feet is advised, to be lepeated at least every third season, spade-deep 
digging being practised in the intervening years in the formation and preparation cf the beds for 
the reception of the various vegetable plants, seeds or sets, as the case may be. The^ trenching 
should be complete, a thick covering of good manure being incorporated in the turning over of 
the soil, which must be left very rough for rain, frost, air and sun to work on, and may have a 
surface dressing of soot and salt, with san^ also if the ground be particularly heavy. The 
subsoil if clayey should certainly not be brought to the top, but broken up and reserved at each 
spadeful, mixing therewith road refuse, the coarser components of the lem-soil and manure heap, 
wood ashe.s or anything else suitable for enrichment and to assist free drainage. Light ground 
of good depth and loamy may be trenched from bottom to top. Forking over prior to settling 
the beds for planting will work in even all superficial fertilising dressings, but there should be 
avoidance of trampling down solid in getting the smooth sunace requisite for seeding many 
subjects and the plantine out of small stuff. Root growth should find easy passage through the 
ground, and be amenable to atmospheric action and equally permeable to rain. For the rest*, 
the culture of vegetable subjects is indicated hereafter alpbaTOtically. 

Alexander.— Sometimes called Alisandcr, this old 
herb used at one time to be cultivated siinilatly to 
celery, and used medicinally, the stalks in scorbutic 
complaints, and the seeds and a decoction of the acrid 
root as a stomachic. Sown in rich, light soil in Aprd 
and May. hi drills from s to 3 feet apart, and thinned 
out to leave a foot between each plant in the row, and 
earthed up to blanch at a foot high. 

Artlonoke.— The Jerusalem is a suitable subject 
for growing alongside a fence, as it helps to form a 
screen for the garden in that position; the tubers 
should be planted in early spring time In rich and well- 
drained soil, K or x8 inches apart, and if Ctere be more 
than one row it is best to liave the tows Akrly ayard 
from each other. They should be set 6 inches deep, 
and lifred for storage in autumn. The ground should 
then be well forked over, inco^rating as much short 
manure as possible, and. if stiff, lightened with an ad- 
mtxtare of sand. When the tops nave reached a foot 
high, earth them up, potato feshlon, and keep dear of 
weeds by frequent hoeing. If stored for use tli^ must 
be placed In dry sand to exclude light and air, or the 
tubers will be a bad colour on cooking. The white- 
sklnxied *' Mammoth " Jerusalem artichoke is for better 
and smootlicr than the irregular old purple sort. 


Tho Globe artichoke is cultivated entirely for the 
sake of its immature flower heads. Sow in a hotbed in 
March, potting off the seedlings singly and liardening 
for planting out in June in groups of three or four, or 
increase by carefully transplanted offsets. Salt dressing 
is good for the artichoke. There are several service- 
able varieties of the early purple artichoke, beudes a 
number of the large green Paris section, and all bear 
best in their second and third seasons. Tlie conical- 
headed French sort is the most esteemed in Britain, 
while the Laon variety is very much in vogue in Paris. 
If the tubers be not all lifted in November, cut down 
the decaying leaves and stalks, covering the ground a 
foot thick with ashes or litter, removing same in March. 
Eliminate all but two or three of the young shoots in 
eachc * 1— 


sto 5 feet wide, formed by taking out toe eaxtn to a 
drath of 3 feet, and throwing in at the bottom over 
subsoil broken by digging a conridcrable quantity of 
well-rotted dung, and incoipontliig with the son re- 
turned to form the bottom spit over thlsagood deal of 
short, rich manure. Then a large prapoitton of sand 
should Ito intenningled with the next spit, leaving the 
top spit almost all sand, with a llbeial amalgam of salt 
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and wme toot Put the planti tn 6 indiafl deep ia 
ApiQ. e Ibet apart, nuuiinff east and west, and amen 
grewth has conunenced dms with salt, usine about a 
quarter of a pound to the square foot Plants may be 
tabed from seed in drOls in the bed at the end of 
March, or elsewhere, for pbdi^ In the bed the second 
year, but the heads should not be cut until the third 
year from seed, so U time b an object roots two or 
three yean old will require to be obtained from a 
nursery. When the lest stalks die in autumn and the 
dead steins are removed, spent hotbed manure may be 
laid over all, after forkingr between tfie rows with the 
dig^p fork without lidury to the roots, and this 'and 
the summer salt dressing will be all that Is requi^te to 
keep a bed In good bearing for a number of years If it 
be made well out in the strong sunlight and the plants 
he put in originally 6 inches or so apart in the rows. 
Asparagus is good for cutting about when green peas 
to yield, and should not be gathered too freely, 
else It win run smalL Always cut as near to the cook- 
ing time as possible to get the delicate flavour at its 
best The pretty ** grass'* of the asparagus is very 
usefiil for bouquet garniture. 

edible variety of the Solanum, or 
Egg Plant, a half-hardy annual, extensively cultivated 
in southern Europe. Sow in heat in April, prick out 
the seedlings singly Into four-inch pots, well drained, 
ushig a compost of rich, sandy loam. Harden off 
gradually, and stand the pots in June in the sunshine, 
watering freely when growing and fruiting. Tho 
fruiting plants are very ornamental, especially the 
scarlet sort. 

Balm,— A sweet-scented flowering herb, the leaves 
of which used to be in considerable demand for making 
a cooling drink, with a letiion-Uke flavour. Botanic.ally 
called Melissa officinalis, the balm possesses very orna- 
mental foliage, and flourishes in any ordinary garden 
son. Propagated by root division in spring or autumn. 

Baall.— This herb is raised from seed in gentle 
heat in March. Thin out the seedlliigs, give air treely, 
and plant out in a warm border ofrich light soil m 
early June. Bush basil is the hardiest variety. 

BiiaJia.— Broad or Windsor beans crop best in a 
strong, heavy foil, with plenty of good short manure 
worked in. If sown in October on the south side of 
ridges running east and west, about 3 to 4 Inches 
apart, they will get the benefit of all available 
sun without being waterlogged wlien cold rains are 
frequent, and come into bearing early. Seed for suc- 
cession may be sown similarly, but on tlie level, in 
drills, in January, drawing the etarth up to the steins on 
dry days when the young plants are three to four 
inches high, a plan which induces root development. 
Four feet should be allowed at least between the 
rows, and broccoli or spinach may be pLmted midway 
between to make the most of the space. Care should 
be taken not to clod tlie ground by trampling over- 
much in planting the seed, and a board may be used 
during tlie operation advantageously. Where high 
wmds cut across the rows, a Tine of string may be 
stretched from end to end, the seeds having been put 
in zig-zag so that every second plant-stem comes into 
contact with the supporting line on the opposite side. 
Topping the stems after the beans are set is good 
practice, burning the shoots, as this not only defeats 
the black aphido so partial to the foliage, but 
promotes pod filling. Early I^ng Pod is a goo<l 
variety for first crop, the Broad Windsor, Green 
Windsor, Dutch Long Pod, and l.eviathan being 
bettor for late successlonal sowing, which may be 
continued until towards the end of April. Runner 
beans should be grown In deep rich soil along- 
side a fence with a southerly or easterly aspect, or ui 
the open in double rows 9 inches apart, with 9 inches 
also between each bean. Sow o inches deep on a 
good thickness, say 3 inches, of soil superlntposed 
upon well-rotted manure laid upon a worked subsoil, 
in early May. or put out young plants raised in boxes 
from seed m a mme for pild^ay starting in the 
garden. For dimtdng support, a double row of 
poles should be stuck along the lines of runner plants, 
teclfaiing towards each other and erossliig towards the 
top, lUMUontal sticks behw dropped Into each Junction 
and tied with tarred stimg to make all taut against 


strong wind. Topping the shoots when the summit of 
the pole has been reached Induces bushy fruiting 
growth. It is well to protect against possible late 
spring frosts a little at nights at first, and In September 
when the bine Is in good bearimcaloose ni|^t coveihm- 
w|iU often save the beans for a week or two of fiuithcr 
yield should a premature cold snap come, followed by 
open weather. All seedsmen have good strains of the 
popular scarlet runner, also of the white Dutch runner 
and the red and white Painted Lady, a very pretty 
variety, but less prolific as to pod production. Copious 
root watering in warm weather, at night or early 
morning, is good for runner beans. Dwarf or French 
beans may be sown in mid- April in sunny positions or 
a little later where sun warmth does not reach so well, 
good rich loamy soil being provided, in rows a foot and 
a-half to s feet apart, tlie seeds being put x inch 
underground in batches 'of three, each batch being 
9 inches to a foot from the next. When slug dangers 
are past, any more than one plant remaining in each 
batch may be elimmated, leaving only tlie strongest 
looking. Draw the soU towards the stems on ei^er 
side as the plants grow, carrying the ridges as high as 
possible: Sir Joseph Paxton is one of the best of the 
earlier French beans. Canadian Wonder should be 
sown a little later, say in ti:e beginning of May. A 
dressing of soot and niie lime will rctara the progress 
of snails and slugs, which are very fond of young bean 
shoots, while adjacently laid little heaps of brewera* 
grains will attract them, when they may be cai^ht by 
candle light, and killed in salted water. Mmnurial 
waterings at the root in the growing period will add to 
the productiveness of these and alT other beans. For 
haricot beans tlie pods must bo allowed to remain for 
the seed to npeii, out the faster the pods are gathered 
for cooking in the freslt state the longer the beaus will 
continue in bearing. 

Buut,— Turnip-rooted is the best of the early red 
beets so useful for salndii^ and pickling, and should 
be sown in the beginning of April in drills rather over 
a foot apart and a little less than an Inch deep, 
thinning out to 8 inches apart. A bed in whicn 
previous cropping has taken place, and which was 
heavily manured, therefore, suits beet, the soil being 
light and well pulvercsed, but if this be inconvenient 
the ground should be dug out, trenched, and 
manured witli well-decayed dung at the bottom. 

A light dressing over the bed when ,the plants are a 
few inches hi^ will be of service, and weeds should 
be kept down. Red Castlenaudary, Doll's Crimson, 
and ChcK-enliam Greentop are good main crop sorts, 
and may be sown in the middle of May. White or 

g inacli, grown for the tups, which are cooked spinach 
ihloii, should be sown in April and August, the 
latter sowing being for a winter supply. The leaf 
stalks and midribs of this species are sometimes stewed 
and eaten like seakalc. There are yellow beets, not 
appreciated in the kltciien, and white sugar beets, not 
grown in English gardens. In lifting the roots in 
October great care would be taken not to bruise the 
ddn or break off the tap root, and the leaves should 
be cut a good inch above tlie crown to prevent bleed- 
ing, which would spoil the colour of the root in Imiling. > 
They should be stored in a dry, frost-proof shed, laid 
on »nd, with sand over each layer. 

Bpreoole.— Borecole, also called kale and winter 
greens, belongs to the great Brassica faintly, and is 
cultivated for the leaves, wliicli stand all but the 
severest frost, and for the sprouts in spring. The 
borecoles do not take so much out of tlie ground as 
cabbages, and may be planted after peas wlien the 
haulm has been cleared without further manuring, or 
may be put in between rows of potatoes or beans, 
^w in a seed bed In April or May and again in 
August. The Buda kale should be seeded in May 
and transplanted in September. Dwarf curled greens 
are the old Scotch curly, close, compact, and curled : 
the tall green curled runs up to a or 3 feet high, and 
cooks well after frosting. Cottager’s kale Is a variety of 
the Cavalier cabbage, and a h^rld between Brussels 
sprouts and one of the kales, a very teitder and fine 
flivoured green, reachiiig as much as 4 feet high} ft 
must be plontM wide apart. Purple, or sprputtiig 
borecole, is very much like the all green cuilea kale In 
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everything save colour. Ragged Jack does very well 
In cold and exposed positions ; variegated borecole is 
omamental as well as useful ; Jerusalem and Egyptian 
kales are both excellent, and the latter very hardy. 
AU the borecoles are the better for having the soil 
drawn up to the stalks as growth proceeds, and should 
be hoea frequently, as stirring the ground surface is 
very beneficial to the plants. The sprouts are good 
for use as long as their stalks wiU snap off easily. 

BvoMOll.— Broccoli is a variety of the caulifiower, 
differh^; therefrom in having the flower stem longer 
and not so fleshy, and head not so compact. It does 
not attain the size of the best cauliflowers, nor does it 
furnish such delicately flavoured eating. It needs 
good, rich, well'tUled soil, and should be sown under 
glass in early spring for autumnal use, and in late May 
m the open to stand until the following spring. The 
broccoli IS hardier of constitution than its congener the 
cauliflower, which it succeeds in cropping, and may 
be cut up to Christinas, and even later. Broccoli must 
be planted firmly and about a feet apart, and when the 
flower is forming have a leaf or two broken over the 
head for protection, save iii the varieties which curl 
their leaves in naturally. Early Purple Cape, Early 
White Cape, Early White Watcherancl, Autumn Giant, 
are among the best sorts lor autumn and early winter 
cutting. For late winter and spring use the Penzance, 
Leammgton, and Purple Sprouting may be recom* 
mended, and for the latest supply T.ate White Pro* 
tecting is good. Strains of these and numerous other 
descnptioiis are offered by all the seedsmen. The 
young broccolis should be well watered after trans- 
plantation from the seed beds until established, and 
those standing the winter have their heads bent down 
facing northwards to check root action and render 
them less succulent during frost, besides facilitating 
shelter with dnr litter or bracken when the weather is 
very severe. The spring varieties conic in most accept- 
able for the table at a time when the supply of the 
finer vegetables is scanty. 

BruMela Bprouts.--!A protracted growing season 
is essential to the maturing of these excellent vegetables, 
which belong, of course, to the Br.issicas. March 
sowing in light soil in a cold frame, and transplantation 
into deeply-worked and well-ennchcd ground will 
produce steins a yard high covered with close sprouts 
to the extent sometimes of a peck a stalk. They 
should be planted in rows 3 feet asunder and each 
plant a foot apartl Some cut off the heads as soon as 
the stems have arrived at the full height, so as to con- 
serve all the strength of the plant for the perfection of 
the sprouts, others retain the head as an umbrella for 
the side-growth. The earliest sprouts come in for the 
table in November, and they continue to yield in 
improving quality until Lady Day, It pays best to 
get good reliable seed of this and every other 
vegetable, and this is assured by going to a reputable 
firm. 

CSubbaffe*— Cabbages proper have their inner leaves 
growing dose to tlie stem, and each layer below 
tightly superimposed, green outer leaves blanching 
those within almost white at tlie heart. They and their 
allies prefer a loamy sod, well drained and well 
manured, and can assimilate a lot of moisture in dry 
weather, and copious waterings of liquid manure 
during the growing period. For spring cabbage a 
sowing should be made in beds of friable mould dmng 
the third week of July, the seed being placed in drills. 
Transplant later to prepared ground x8 inches apart 
and earth up to steady tiie stalls and protect the roots 
as growth goes on, hoeing frequently, and dressing the 
sunace witii either short manure, lime and soot mixed, 
or any favoured manufactured fertiliser during showery 
weather in early spring. Earliest of Ag^^and Early 
Dwarf are capital spring cabbages. Christmas Drum- 
head should be sown in the beginning of April, so 
should the St. John’s Day variety, wliile Early York 
may be sown in May. Tlie coleworts, sown in June 
ana early July, coma in for autumn cutting. Rosette 
and Haray CTreen are good sorts, and will do In rows 
rather more than a foot apart, allowing 9 inches between 
each plant. During August Enfield Market may be 
sown, as well as Nonpareil, and planted out the next 
moutli where peas or beans have been cleared. In 


all eases lim& sah, and soot mixed may be applied as a 
dressing to the seed bed with advenmge, and dusted 
on the seedlinn after a shower to prevent attacks of 
the cabbage fly. Weeds should be Impt down by 
frequent hoeing and hand-picking, and caterpillar 
minimised by continuous hunting and liine^usting 
when the dew is on the leaves. Rm or Milan cabbage, 
so popular for pickling, should be grown from seed 
sown at the end of July and again in April, and trans- 
planted later in due course, the alter cukuve brin g 
similar to that of the other cabbages. The Red Dutch 
is a general fovourite, and other serviceable sorts are 
Utrecht Red and the Dwarf Red, both rather smaller 
but firm and fine flavoured. The red cabbages must 
stand in the ground until the hearts are quite hard. 
The Portugm cabbage, sometunes called Couve 
Trouchuda, is a Brassica of very distinct type, and 
somewhat tender of constitution, requiring to m sown 
in spring for autumnal use. Only the fleshy leaf ribs 
are eaten, prepared for the table like sea-kale. The 
Portugal likes a good rich loam to grow in. 

Cap*loum«-^maiiiental j^nts, especially in 
autunin, when the fruits are ripe. They should be 
raised fiom seed in a hotbed in February, the seed- 
lings being pricked out into single pots of light rich 
sou, and given successive shifts until each occupies an 
B-inch pot. They require a genial temperature, and 
may remain in the frame until the fruit begins to 
cliaiige colour, though in the extreme south they will 
floufisli in tlic later st^es in a warm border if puuited 
out in June. The pods ripen in September, and will 
keep a year or tno in a dry room. Capsicums like 
plenty or water and some liquid manure in dry weather, 
and for pot culture should be given good drainage, 
and frequent overhead syringing. In tne green state 
the pods are einplqyed in salads and for pickling, or 
used for luakmg Chili vinegar, either npe or unripe, 
Fully ripe and powdered they furnish cayenne pepper. 
The Chili and Bird pepper are both shrubby subjects, 
and require peat in the compost, and will endure 
through the winter if kept dry and not repotted. The 
Bell pepper is milder than these latter, and is admirable 
for saladmg or eating with cold meats. 

Cardoon.— A perennial from tho Mediterranean 
shore, related to the artichoke. The inner leaf-stalks 
are tied closely together around the stem in autumn 
and blanched for eating, the whole being bound in 
straw bands except the tips. Sown m shallow trenches 
in deep rich soil, and a warm situation in May, and 
kept copiously watered, cardoons are ready for the full 
bundling process after a few gradual earthings up by 
SepteniMr. During severe frosts the exposed leaf 
tips need protection. On gathering trim away all but 
the blanched heart with a sharp knife, when the 
*' chard" or edible portion is ready for the cook. 
The Paris cardoon, the largest of the tribe, is the most 
tender, but the prickly leaved and Tours varieties, as 
well as the red-steniuied cardoon, are all held in 
esteem. 

Ceirrot*— Soil for carrot culture should be very 
deeply dug, and manured in the autumn, at the bottom 
of tlie trench, and if at all stiff the land must be 
lightened with sand and peat. Break up the surface 
with a rake in spring, working in a good inch dressiitf 
of wood ashes, and leave all smooth for seeding in 
shallow drills, covering tlie seed very slightly with 
finely sifted soil, and pressing down with the back of 
the rake. Powdered chalk and coarse salt may be 
incorporated with the top dressing before sowing in 
early April. Thin out to four inches apart in the 
case of the early Shorthorn variety, which is of 
delicious flavour when young, and water w^ from 
soon after the leaves commence to grow, takinqg great 
care to keep weeds down. Larger carrots want corre- 
spondingly more room, and the improved Altrincham 
variety is a capital main crop sort. It can be sown till 
after midsummer. Liquid manure applications assist 
development. After October is over no carrots should 
be left in the ground, for retention there tends to 
make them crecsL Loosen the soil with a long-tlned 
digging fork, and draw each root carefully, cutting off 
the ti^s and storiI^ ' them in dry sand for winter use in 
the kitchen. Light soil, deeply drained, with a layer 
of rich maiuire wdl down at the bottom of the pre> 
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Ml, will gilfa good daan eanots, firae from 
wlilch is always undaslrable. fiefoia the 
„ 1 harvest, earrats should be drawn as requisite 

regukriy, leavhw what remain to mature more and 
flTM to feeaand thicken. 

CaollflOWW.— Cauliflowers, like cabbage, require 
a deep rich ^und to grow in, only more so ; and. 


over all for protection, and removed on mild days to 
permit the leaves to diy. So you wHI get good tfuck, 
firm heads, well blanched and crisp, and lasting 
over a long time of yielding. A dressing of dry Itnw 
upon the soil employed in earthing up wU keep the 

quicklliiie 


being somewhat tenderer of constitution, they should 
be fOanted In a position sheltered from the north. 
Otherwise their culture is very similar, as to seeding, 
transplantation, and the rest, to that requisite for the 
summer sorts of Brasstca proper. Derived from 
Corsica and the Mediterranean coasts, cauliflowers 
have been esteemed as esculent for ages. The June 
eating sorts, of which tlie Dwarf Erfurt and Snowball 
varienes are very good types, sliould be sown in a 
warm border, with some hliade from direct noon sun. 
in the middle of August, and transplanted into cold 
firames to stand the winter in October. If frames be 
not available, then a position on a south, sloping, welt* 
sheltered border will serve, the soil being flne and rich, 
and protection being afforded during severe frost by 
hurdles, mats, or some other convenient contrivance 
Finally transplant into the prepared perfecting ground 
in May. 'Walcheren and Magnum Bonum are flne 
mid-season sorts, and Autumn Giant is grand for late 
cutting, and these should be sown and grown on 
accordingly, as in the case of successional cabbages. 
Good root watering, with occasional stimulation by 
liquid manure, is advi&able in droughty weather, 
and on the commencement of the lieaa formation the 
leaves should be lient over to keep the hearts clean 
and white. Draw up the earth to the stems when it is 
dry and friable, take off all decaying leaves, and hoe 
often to prevent tiie establishment of weeds, and let 
air and warmth down to the roots. Also watch out 
for caterpillars closely, for, if permitted to secure a 
loi^icnt, these pests will frustrate all your efforts. 

fmallflowAP Brooooll. (See BpooooII.) 

Cdlartae.->The ttmiip-rooted celery is cultivated 
for its tuber alone, and therefore does not need 
blanching or trench growing like celery proper. It is a 
hardy bimnial subject, ana is employed either sliced 
in salads or for cooking, having the peculiar celery 
flavour. Sown and transplanted early, it may tie 
put out into good ground in May, when it will soon 
dcitilop its irregular rout knob, which will in some 
cases attain a v/eight of over tlir^e pounds. The roots 
should be lifted before the beginning of November 
and stored in dry sand. 

Oelery.— Sow seed in a moderately warm bed under 
glass in March for all ordinary purposes, or a month 
sooner if a very early table supt>ly is required, using 
good rich soil. Transplant by pricking out the seed- 
lings when they have reached a inches in height, which 
win be about 5 weeks from the time of putting m 
the tiny seed. They may be transplanted either into 
pots, or a cool frame, using a compost of loam and 
well-rotted dung, the latter in preponderance. Water 
freely to obviate lanky growth. Planting out in the 
open prepared trenches should take place at the 
middle or end of May, a warm part of the garden 
being selected. Take out the earth to a depth of 
18 inches to 2 feet, allowing a width of fully 15 inches. 
At the bottom lay 6 inches of well-forked not dung to 
stimulate the plants, putting a good covering of fine 
soil over the manure, and heaping the rcraalnocr of the 
removed mould neatly along the Mnks for earthing-up 
purposes later. Put your celery in 8 inches apart, 
planting firmly and carefully without breaking the nail, 
and then water as liberally as you like, remembering 
that the genus is a marsh dweller naturally. Do not 
b^n the earthing-up too soon, but get a sturdy start, 
applying liquid manure or soot water occasionally to 
asSst you. when your plants are 15 inches high remove 
suckers and side growths cleanly, and tie up the leaf 
stalks lightly towards the ton wftii bass, very carefully 
banking up the earth from the ridges fai dry weather, 
and avoidutg the introduction of soil amongst tho 
leaf-stalks. Make your banks gradually by repeated 
hearing, doping tlie earth down evenly until the ridge 
reaches almc^ to the leaves. The final banking 
should be completed before the first severe frost 
conies, and then dry Utter or fern may be lightly laid 


worms and slugs from troubling, and a little 
In the water used occasional! ' 
moisture is also effectual in the 


L little quid 


while. 


should the celery fly put in an appearance, soot maybe 
dusted advantageously over the foliage when It is 
damp. In gathering celery commence at the end of 
the row, removing one head at a time by forking down 
to loosen the root without disturbing the remainder 
of the crop, and pulling up from well oelow so as not 
to damage the stalks. Grow from the best quality of 
seed, whether you are using the white or red varieties, 
the fonner being most in favour. 

Chervil.— A useful salad herb which should be 
sown in drills over iiicely-inanurcd ground in March 
for summer use, thinning thereafter, or in August, in a 
a warm dry situation to stand the winter, the latter 
crop requiring protection against severe frost. 

Chicory.— The tender roots of chiccry, succory, 
savory, or wild endive, the roots of which are cultivated 
for grinding to amalgamate with coflee, are in request 
for winter salading. Seeds are sown in drills on a 
border in May, the plants being thinned out to 4 inches 
Bt^art and allowed to develop. Then, in August, all 
the leaves are cut off to within an inch of the ground, 
to promote new growth. About the commencement of 
October the whole plant is lifted with a digging fork, 
the larger leaves tigain cut aw.iy, and the roots pruned. 
Then the chicory is planted in dr}% light soil, closely in 
shallow boxes, and covered with litter to protect from 
frost, watering when needful. The plants may be 
taken, boxes and all, into a warm, dark shed or cellar, to 
blanch and complete preparation for the table, the 
leaves being usually cut when about 6 inches long, and 
quite crisp and tender. 

Chilli.— Chilli fruit, like that of the capsicum, is 
cultivated in the greenhouse for its pungent properties 
as a pickle, and for infusion cut up m vinegar. The 
seed IS sown over gentle bottom heat, and the young 
plants potted off singly and shifted later into larger 
pots. If the chillies are to be gathered green, the 
pluits may be placed in a warm border m June, 
hut should tlie fruit be wanted to fully ripen it 
must lie developed indoors under glass. (See also 
Oajpsioum.) 

Chives.— Cultivated for their succulent leaves, 
onion-like, bui rather milder in flavour, and very 
useful in soups, also for salading. A perennial, 
propagated by root division autumnally, tlie clumps 
growing nicely in ordinary soil with little attention. 
Tlie tender leaves are cut up by some turkey-raisers 
for admixture with the food of their newly-hatched birds. 

Cole wort. (See CAbbage.) 

Corn Balad. Sometimes styled the “Lamb's 
lettuce," this weedy annual is employed in France and 
in a small way in this country as a winter and early 
spring substitute for lettuce in salads. Should be 
arilleu in upon a warm border in September, in rich 
light .soil, and weeded and watered .is may be needed, 
and litter must be placed over tho plants in very frosty 
weather. The leaves must be picked when young 
antr tender to afford satisfaction. 

Cottager's Kale. See Borecole. 

Creae. The seed of the garden cress mav be 
sown thickly in shallow boxes of light soil at any time, 
or in the open ground from Mar^ to October, on a 
moistened surface, and covered either with a sheet of 
glass or stretched paper to assist gennination. In 
winter the seed pan may be placed on a hotbed. The 
seed leaves only are eaten, with those of white 
mustard, as small salading, or they make an agreeable 
accompaniment to lettuce. What we commonly call cress 
is a Central Asiatic annual ; the Golden or Australian 
Cress is eaten with the leaves a little more advanced 
In growth, and may be sown out-of-doors all through 
the late spring and summer. Curled or Normandy 
Cre» is hardy and fine flavoured, and comes in for 
garnishing as well as salad purposes. It should be 
sown in drills in a sunny border and treated and 
gathered somewhat like parsley. 
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O— umbtr. Cucumben can be grown under 
glass. *at any aeason ckf the year, by adjusting the 
tamperaiure and moisture of the soil employed and 
the surrounding atmosphere to their needs. The 
frame of the Torclng bouse in which they are 
cultivated requires to be maintained at a tempciature 
ranging from about 70 to 75 degrees, and never 
peinUtted to fell below the former. This is the first 
essential of success. 'Wlien such a condition can be 
managed by warm water pipe heating or hot4ir flue 
medium, cucumber cultivation becomes a simple 
matter. But a great many amateurs have to rely upon 
hot beds, which must be constructed according to an 
approved method. A sufficiency of fresh stable 
manure must first be procured, sliort saturated litter 
and dung being its principal components, and the 
whole In a full state of fermentation. This sliould be 
well shaken and turned over at intervals of a few 
days, at least three times, amalgamating diy leaves 
and vegetable refuse thoroughly with the admucture 
in the later stage of preparation. Tlien pitcli-fork 
the whole, steaming hot, into a good deep pit or 
frame, or range of frames, standing fully exposed to 
the sun and sloping southward in a sheltered position. 
Place on the top light or lights and leave all to settle for a 
few days and bring the heat to tlie top. Next lilt the 
liglit up a little to allow all theaccumuuitcd rank steam 
t^escape. When the contents of the frame have cooled 
down to about 85 degrees in temperature, a covering 
of good rich loam may be spread over all 3 inches in 
de^h. The surface should be as much as 18 inches 
below the level of the front or lower wail of the frame. 
When you have reached an ascertained steady 
temperature of not more than 80 degrees on the 
top of the hotbed (below the superficial soihdressing), 
which may be tested by plunging the bulb of a garden 
thermometer 6 inches down, you iitay proceed to make 
mounds or hillocks of rich soil to receive the 
cucumber plants, raising these so that the leaves at 
maturity will approach within 6 inches or so of the 
glass. Your cucumber plants, raised from good seed 
sown in single pots of leaf-soil, drained each with a 
lump of fibrous turf, may be planted on the mounds 
when the second pair of leaves are well formed and 
the first shoot has ronimenced to mo^e, the hillocks 
having meanwidio been wanned equably. Hollow 
each lilUock a little, Insin-shaped In the centre} to 
faelUtate watering. Watering, with restricted ventila- 
tion, will raise the heat by increasmg fennentation, 
less moisture and more air administered will in a 
corresponding ratio cool the hotbed. In givmg air 
you must be careful to proceed so as to avoid draught 
or uneven distribution of temperature, and all will go 
well. Experience herein, following the principle laid 
down, will soon enable you to proceed witii confidence. 
Your growing compost may well consist of two iiarts 
yellow fibrous loam, containing knobs and lumps of 
mature turf roughly broken and laid towards the 
bottom of the bed, and one part good peat, the 
remaining fourth being leaf soil. To this add clean 
sharp sand to the extent of a twentieth. Let the 
cucumbers, in the pots wherein they seeded, stay in 
the frame 3 or 4 days unplanted, to get into the same 
condition of soil warmth os that you will set them at 
liberty in, and so receive no check. When the young 
plants have formed two Joints, stop by pinchui|r on 
above the second, both the shoots remaining being 
again fringed back above their third joints. Succeed- 
ing young shoots should have their tops pinched 
off also with the finger ahd thumb at the second 
or third Joint. When growth is well under way, 
sdect three or four principal shoots to form 
branches of the cucumber vines, lateiSb of which 
should be allowed to fill the frames and bear fruit. 
This filling of spaces at command with selected 
runners having b^ accomplished, all new runners 
and shoota must bo eliminated as they form. Keep 
moist by apriiikllng the leaves from a rose, always 
using t^id water, and sihadeftom noonday sun to 
prevent scorching, giving a little air at the same time 
cautiously. You want alt the Ugbt you can obtain 
without sunburning, and when water Is gjven at the 
roots it must be t^dd If you would freely succeed and 
Jieep the plants ^ways nealthy and in good bearing. 


The thlim to Strive for b air, mobt and fiesh, and yet 
constantly the temperature indicated* Sunbeat 
will give you a deviation to 5 degrees extrnit at leut 
higher at mid-day, even if you are particularly csauthais 
as to puttiim air on in the morning and withdraw- 
ing It at the proper time, but tnb b a natural 
condition of plant lifo. In a forcing house where the 
heat b regubted by an easily governed boiler or by 
fire-heated flues, it will be necessary to mauitain the 
moisture by waterings and floor sprinklings, and die 
cucumber vuies, grown in borders over, or near to, 
the flues or pipes may be trained to trellises to ba^ 
the fruit down naturally and straight. In the frames 
glasses will be necessary to secure straightness for the 
finest fruit, but, with quick, healthy growth achieved by 

B ractbing the precepts here expounded, there will hie 
ttle malformation that matters. Gherkins, and some 
fairly-Iong hardy outdoor cucumbers, of which seed 
may be readily obtained, give satisfaction if grown fai a 
sunny yet shmtered position in good hotbeds in the 
garden, the young plants being started off under b<^ 
or handglasses ana lightly syringed overhead In the 
^venlngs to promote numidity as niudi as possiUe. 
The plants being maintained in vigour, tbw thick 
Urge leaves will give the requbite shade to the running 
and fruiting shoots. The fruit not Introduced into 
training glasses may be laid on pieces of date to 
prevent discoloration underneath, and all decaying 
leaves should be removed. 

CttPlad Opooim. (See Bopeoolo.) 

CuBtavd Harrow. (See Harrow.) 
Egyptian Kale. (See Boreeolo.) 

Enalvo.— A very useful sabd plant, easily grown in 
light, porous soil, well trenched, and enriched, in any 
sunny garden. Seed may be sown in shallow driUs on 
a puWerised bed surface in June. rakir<f aU even. 
Thin out the weaker seedlings, leaving Uiw more robust 
plants about a foot apart all ways, when fully grown, 
the plants, having had the soil drawn up to the room, 
during development may be blanched by tying up 
and placing inverted flower pots over tiiem. The 
process takes a week or more, and it protects 
against injury from frost as w^ as givuig the 
requisite whiteness to the heart leaves. Batavian 
endive b a satisfactory sort to grow and of fine 
flavour, its lettuce-Iike leaves havmg an appetising 
bitterness; but the curled sorts, green, white, and 
the New Moss Curled are in great favour if less 
hardy. The sUghom variety of the latter will stand 
outdoors well on into the winter under a south wall. 
Some' protection must be provided for the crowns in 
severe weather. 

Fennel.— Fennel, cultivated as an ingredient of 
sauces and salads as well as for pickling, may be raised 
from seed sown in April, and covei^ lightly with 
soiL Transplant the seedlings a foot apart and pick 
off all flower stalks as they appear in order to ensure 
fine leaves. A good bed will last for several years. The 
leaves possess valuable digestive properties, and are a 
corrective of flatulence. 

Oarllo.— Tills powerfully pungent bulbous peren- 
nial, a very little of which goes a very long way, 
requires simibr culture to the shallot, being propagated 
by separation of the cloves of which tiie bulbous root b 
comprised, and setting them out in spring in rows in 
rich and friable soil and a sunny situation, planting 
a inches deep and a few Inches apart. Weed the bra 
well, and dry when ripe in the sun for storing. A small 
clove of garlic inserted in the knuckle of a leg 'of 
mutton will permeate the whole loiiit, and the mere 
nibbiw over of a warm dinner plate with a cut clove 
will affect whatever is served therefrom with the strong 
garlic flavour. 


1.— Horseradbh requires rich, deep 

soil for its proper cultivation, and a moist situatkui sulta 
it best, the object being to obtain long, strait, 
smooth root growth. Sets or pieces of root shoula be 
planted at the bottom of a deep and weH-manund 
* ' allowed to grow ubove 


trench, and a single shoot only 1 
ground at one time in r ~~‘ ~ 


. each case. In dqnfing, the 

earth should be carefolly thrown fttun the rapt to bo * 
gatiierad, so as to get up the fuU length withoat damago 
to It of the stick. It must be harvested before firat 
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hudiens the greund when wanted for winter use, and 
In damp and. 

jg^ ArSnhok*.) 



(See Pomoolei) 

r SlLbL The tunap<f«ioted cabbage, as Rbhl 

)t is often called, b half a cabbage and Haifa turnip 

to look at, havit^ a bulbous stem Tike the btter, and 
producing bniad, cabbage<llke IwTes. The root, when 
eaten young, ta very pabtable, and the Kohl Rabl 
, resists nost as well as drought, so that the leaves often 
come In handy (hr the pot. Sow In drills or In seed-bed 
In spring, and transplant bter to a foot apart, watering 
If need oe till growth begins, after which nothing but 
occasional hoeing will be wanted. Early White and 
Euly Purple Vienna are both serviceable sorts. 


lABib’n Lettuoo. (See Cont Salad.) 

LMk*r-I.eeks may be sown in February or March 
lawidbh drills, on a well-prepared and well-enriched 
bed of light soil along with onion seed, the young 
onions being drawn for spring consumption, leaving 
the leeks to stand and mature. The soil later should 
be drawn up to the leek stems, to promote blanching^ 
A better imn b to grow them in shallow manured 
trenches, celery fashion, setting each leek from a seed 
bed in a dibbled hole In a centre row, 6 inches apart, 
and Just covering the root fibre at tlie bottom of the 
hole with fine sou. This leaves room for swelling, and 
subsequent earthing up, putting light soil lightly near 
the stem in the process, will produce fine white stems. 
Liquid manure waterings suit the leek well, and the 
crop should be mature by September. London Flag 
is a capital sort. Scotch or Musselburg leeks attain a 
Urge size and are very hardy. Large Rouen are 
amongst the best for main crop, and Early Netherlands 
come in first for use. For exhibition purposes leeks 
are sown under glass early in the year, hardened by 
transplantation, and cultivated in protected and richly 
manured trenches. 

JLamon Thyma. (See Thyme.) 

Xfettaoa.— A hardy annual, wliose crisp and Juicy 
leaves are of old dietetic renown. It requires rich 
friable soil, and a nice open situation, but not too 
much exposed to strong sunlight, and should be sown 
broadcast on nicely prepared and narrow beds from 
March onward, thinning and transplanting carefully, 
so as to leave each lettuce at least 6 inches apart. 
Hardy cabbage kinds may be sown early in August to 
stand the winter, and removed when handleable for 
the purpose to a warm border, allowing 8 inches be- 
tween tne plants. These will be nt their best for 
cutting m May, and for succession seed may be sown 
in a cold frame in February, tlie seedlings being 
pricked out in a frame for later transplantation. There- 
after the open air sowing ivill suffice. Early Paris 
Market is a delicious sort fur spring sowing, and 
Hammersmith Hardy Green stands the winter well 
Other satisfactory cabbage lettuces are Drumhead, 
Tennis Ball, Brown Dutch, and Neapolitan, a splendid 
summer strain. The culture of tho cos lettuce is the 
same as that for the cabbage varieties, and White 
Paris Cos is amongst the best for summer cutting, 
Sugar Loaf Batli Cos handsome, and Brown Cos 
ca^tal for winter use. Lettuces will greedily devour 
liquid manure applied to the roots during the growing 
period, and qulclc development improves the flavour 
and adds to the leaf crispness. The cos lettuce leaves 
maybe carefully dravm together when growth is well 
advanced and tied totords the top with soft bass to 
hefo hearting and blanching. 

Mamwlntf.— Systematic digging and trenching 
after the annual muck-spreadlitg will accomplish most 
of the manuring essential to successful vegetable cul- 
ture, save in tlie case of special subjects like asparagus, 
cqiedaUy If followed up by mulcnes of short manure 
at planting or seeding tlmek The latter Is a good 
plant to go on all summer planting, uid with regard to 
sowing any but small som, such as that of onions, 
pamtey, camts, etc. Gas Uma makes a fine dressing 
for follow land on which obbages or turnips are to be 
gMwa. and this, like stable manure, should be on die 
greund for some time prior todigging in. Nitrates or 
ocher clean fertnisets may be advantageoiiily appUed 
Co 'Qulck-grawfaig root and green crqpi when rite 
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growth IS well started and they can absorb the nutri- 
ment therefrom. Peas, onions, kidney beans, and 
cabbages are all voracious feeders, and the ground in 
which they are cropped ought to be first enriched as 
much as TOsslble, but it Is wasteful to apply fertilbera 
to legununous crops after the stalk and bine have 
startM, as pea and bean iplants get all the nitrogen 
they need from the atmosphere. Manure .'kom the 
stable anywhere where seed feeding has been going on 
should be fully fermented before being applied to the 
ground, or there will assuredly be a very undesirable 
weed crop. Old hotbed manure la a grand thing for 
the land, and, generally speaking, farmyard manure 
and road sweepings, botn in the best condition, are pre- 
ferable for application to the Idfbhen garden to manu- 
foctured soda nitrates, ammonia sulphates, or super- 
phosphates. however the freedom of these latter from 
strong odours and their easy distribution may tempt 
one to make use of them. Seaweed, blood, crushed 
bones, sewage, nightsoil, and many other kinds of 
animal and vegetame refuse may be utilised in various 
ways in the ground, the great thing being to employ 
them intelligently and methodirally. 

MarJopain.~Pot n.irjoram and winter sweet 
marjoram are hardy perennials, which grow well in 
wann, dry soil, and -may be divided and planted in 
spring or autumn. Cutting the stems of the plant 
snouUl be done in summer, drying in bunches in an 
airy, shady place. Knotted inarioram is rather a 
tender subject, and should be rais(‘d from seed In 
slight heat 111 March, and transplanted later to a sunny 
border. 

MaPPOW.— The vegetable marrow varieties of the 
edible gourd genus are extensively cultivated, and 
must be first raised from seed sown in a hotbed or 
greenhouse, in light s.indy loafsoil, the seedlings being 
transplantefl into single pots to iiarden off ready for 
planting off on a sunny bank sloping southwards or an 
old rubbish heap or dung hrnp, being given a rough 
mound of rough turfy loam and broken sods to run 
their roots in, kept well watered and clear of weeds. 
They abominate stagnant moisture, but cannot very 
well receive too much if the root drainage be complete. 
It is not necessary to make a hotbed specially for 
marrows, any raised rollection of well-shaken refuse 
will serve to give them an elevated position in the sun 
ajffi furnish a good growing start, but it is admirable 
to cover tho young plants with a handglass tilted a 
iitHePt first, or otherwise afTprd shade and protection 
agaim,*^ mid-day sun and possible night frost. Late May 
or early J 'me is quite soon enough tor outside planting. 
The Cream, White, Long Cream, and Long Green 
are all godi sorts for crowing. The curious flattened 
and scalloppcd-cdged Custard Marrow eats sweet 
and requires similar culture to the oval and cylindrical 
sorts. The huge pumpkin or squash needs a lot of 
room for its great rambling shopts. Its sometimes 
enormous Cailt is not gathered Immature for the table, 
like that of the Marrow, but ripened for mashing, and 
pie or Jam making. 

Milan OP Rea Oabbatfo* (See Cabbage.) 
Mint.— Any little piece of mint root will establish 
itself readily, and this very useful herb should be 
grown In sufficient quantity in good soil, in a damp or 
shady border, well prisoned in between a wall and a 
dedb edging or the roots will invade neighbouring 
territory. March is a very good time to plant. Just 
when the bloom stalks begin to show cut and dry in 
the sun for bunching and kitchen use. In late autumn 
cut bU the remaining stalks level with the ground and 
dress the surface witii a good Inch of fresh soil. Sprar- 
mint b of course the most called for in the kitchen, but 
peppermint and pennyroyal are botli worth cultivation 
and are easily managed when the conditions are 
fovourable. The rout rumieis of the peppermiri 

^IStiuAPOoma.— Most people like nicely cooked 
fiwsh mushrooms, and these delicious fungi fl 


ipshot beds 


..idoois or *out and artificial spawning. A very good 
situation b a warm damp cellar or any outhouse wbeve 
the atmosphere is moist and close, ‘^e foundata of 
any musliroom bed should be a sufficiency of well- 
ratted stablei^nun. turned over in the sun throe of 
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four times to sweeten, and well mixed with about a 
quarter of its bulk of good loam at the last time of 
tumiiv* The bed should not go above about two feet 
h^h and be given a urentle slope and well beaten down 
with the back of a spade. Smaller beds may be made 
up, sloping from front on wall, on shelves m shed or 
cellar, always getting about the two feet depth. When 
the bed temperature Is down to about 75 degrees two 
Inch bits of the spawn bricks to be had of all florists 
should be broken off and inserted freely over the surfiice 
of the manure, pressingdown and covering with an inch 
of good garden soil. Then cover with an old mat or 
bag to exclude all light, and if the place be moderately 
warm and your spawn Is good, you will in six weeks or 
so And mushrooms under the mat. Then, and not till 
then, you may water with warm or tepid water from a 
rosed can, and a satlt dressing over the beds will add 
to their fertility. Outdoor mushroom growing presents 
little difficulty. Stable sweepings shot togetiicr, then 
tossed into a conical heap, soon become dry enough 
for the purpose in hand, so that flat beds, or wliat arc 
more customary out>or-doors, long conical ridges, can 
be quickly made therefrom. These beds ^or ndges 
must be made up when the material is w.ann up to 
about 90 degrees, as they must be trodden or beaten 
down quite nrmly, a process which will greatly reduce 
the heat. After they are made wait a day or two to 
see how they heat, and when they fall to 7s degrees or 
a little lower, spawn and cover them with an inch— 
evenly all over— of good yellow loam, then cover all 
with a few inches in depth of short litter. Should a 
rainy period follow, tlie beds must be protected from 
excess of water, indeed they are best witlmiit any until 
mushrooms appear. A covering of mats or easily 
removablel plaited straw over the beds or ridges is 
very helpful. Never use stable spavm, got it fresh 
from the grower or a reputable garden requisite estab- 
lishment, or you will be badly disappointed. 

HttStafcl.— As an accompaniment of cress fur small 
saladiug this is indispensable, and .should be sown 
similarly, broadcast, in pans, boxes, or on Ixirders, the 
soil maae smooth and moist. Press the seed upon the 
surface, but do not cover, or the stalks and leaves will 
bo gritty. Water gently with a fine rose after the 
leaves are first formed, and shade from the sunlight to 
keep green. Sow often and cut quickly. « 

Ctalions.— Autumn sown onions escape the fly which 
Is such a pest to this esculent. Give them good soil, 
well tilled, and sow in drills, 9 or 10 inches apart, thin- 
ning afterwards freely. This will give plenty of spring 
onions for the table, and with weeding and hoeing later 
large bulbs for maturing and drying for winter use 
Dieting with soot and crushed common washing soda 
staves off the maggot and promotes fertility. Seeding 
In February or 'March, covering thinly with fine soiU 
will give successional growth. The white Lisbon is 
fine lor spring salading. Golden Globe and Tripoli sorts 
come in tor summer use, the Giant Rocca is grand for 
autumn sowing. Fresh manure, except when trenched 
deep down, is not reckoned good for an onion bed, but 
wood ashes and charred refuse are excellent for work- 
ing in before sowing. At maturity, that is when the 
leaf stalks begin to die down in autumn, pull up the 
bulbs and let them dry on the ground for a good week, 
turnhtg occasionally, before storing away where £^t 
or 'damp will not get at them. The Spanish onion is 
preferrra Iw many for Its mildness, and the Giant 
Madeira, of great size, is also a favourite viiile tlie 
silver-skinned is perhaps the best of all for pickling, 
and Blood Red very handy. 

Pam«y.-h farch sowmg for summer supply and 
June seeding for winter use is the pra'^e with this 
very usefulbiennial garnishing plant, which may run 
along the edges of borders advantageously. Take out 
a narrow little trench a foot deep and lay along the 
toctom broken brick rubbish and old mortar, fllling up 
with good loam, and sow the seed thinly in drills. 
Cover lightly with sifted soil and water very gently 
from a fine rase, and thin out the plants, watering 
fimty in dry weather thereafter. ... 

Iwinslp*— The Parsnip is cultivated in deeply 
trenched sandy soil, the manure being well worked 
down Into the subsdl to prevent forking of the roots. 
Sow in lines, say 15 Inches apart, thinly in early 


March, covering the seed very lightly with findy 
sifted soil. nThin out when a inches hlgn to not less 
than 8 inches apart, hoeing freely afterwards. Tdce 
up the roots In November, cuttlru off the tops before 
storing away in a cool cellar. They are han^ enoi^ 
as a rule to withstand frost if left In the grraind and 
covered lightly with bracken, but would b^n to grow 
vain in February ifpermlttM to remain, and quickly 
deteriorate. Laige Guernsey and the hollow crowned 
varieties make clean and handsome roots, nutritlom 
and fine flavoured. ' 

Poaa.— Ground for pea cultivation should be 
trenched to s feet deep, during the winter, and left 
quite rough for the frost to get well at it. Work in a 
lot of good frosh manure .it the di^'ng, and fork over 
frrely iiefore planting, which shomd m done without 
solidifying the earth by trampling too much. Burnt 
garden rubbish and wood ashes are very good for 
incorporation with the mould In which peas are sown. 
A frkible and calcareous soil is preferable > for this 
admirable leguminous esculent, and dry days are b^t 
for the sowing, which may commence m November In 
«the most shmtered positions, Ringleader and Little 
(W;in being suitable sorts for the earliest crop. Sow in 
drills 9 inches deep, covering with nice light soil after 
gently pressing each seed down, and “stick” when 
4 to 6 inches high, drawing up dry soil in ridges to 
the stems, which aflbrds shelter and induces gowl root 
rowth. In frost a little bracken or clean litter may 
e Id id over ti ic young upspnngi'ig plants. I n January 
a second early crop may be sown, and Little Marvel 
in drills towards the end of February 3 inches deep. 
Successional sowings to continue the yield right on 
into autumn can be made according to requirement. 
The wrinkled marrowfats go in very well in March, 
and Ne Plus Ultra is fine for the latest cropping, being 
a quick free grower. English Wonder, American 
Wonder and some other dwarf kinds will do without 
sticking at all if the soil be well ridged round the 
stems. Mulching with good short manure is good for 
peas in dry weather, and copious root watering also if 
the soil be deeply worked and drained. Leave as 
much room as you can between the rows, and run 
them north and south for the mam crop planting, 
cabbages, Frencli beans or onions between to occupy 
the surface intervening. 

Potato.— Potato culture is the most important of all 
kitchen garden work, and should therefore be ap- 
proached with full understanding and systematically. 
To liegin with, the ground must be rich but sweet. 
Soil heavily manured for a previous crop such as 
celery, then thrown up roughly for frostmg in the 
winter, suits potatoes well, for fresh manuring, either at 
planting time or subsequently, tends to make the tubers 
“soapy'” Sandy soils previously enriched make the 
best tlavourecl and finest conditioned potatoes for the 
table. If liOt the heaviest crops. Charred vegetable 
refuse is valuable for working into the sur^e soil 
when the '* sets ” are planted, and a sprinkling of dried 
wood ashes along the trench and over the “sets *' will 
often be helpful in warding off disease. Never attempt 
planting potatoes too eariy except for forcing, lest a 
night frost blacken all the promising row of peeping 
leaves and put you back weeks later than your more 
prudent neighbour who has deferred operations. The 
Ashleaf sorts are among the best) of the early kidney- 
shaped potatoes, though Snowflake and some others of 
the white-skinned section are yery good. Beauty of 
Hel>ron is a fine pink-skinned lldney variety for early 
yielding, while for a later crop among kidneys Magnum 
Bonum IS a capital white and “ Late American Rose ” a 
profuse yielding coloured sort. Select round kinds are 
Barly Market (white) and Triumph (tinted) for first 
crop, and for main crop and late the old “Regent” 
and Magnum Bonum (white), also Puiple Prince (a 
deep-coloured, heavy-yielding kind). To get a very 
early outdoor supply, a small ned of Ashleafo may be 
planted as soon on in January as the ipound will work, 
on B south border under a sunny wall, protectfim from 
frost with 14grbt spruce or flirze branches at might or 
by day in hard and cold wet weather, but letting the 
winter and early spring sun get to the beds. 

Radlah.— MrVy radishes may be procured ^ 
sowing in favourable February weather on a weUr 
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/ son on a -warm border or 

ji a gunny comer of the garden, with an old light or 
two or a collection of straw>covered hurdles to afford 
protectioii on cold nights, or they may be grown in 
cool frames by remo^g thereover during the day 
and replacing when frost is about. The soil should 
be rich and friable, and nicely drained, and tlie seed 
may be sown thinly and broadcast, giving ' tepid 
moisture with a rose m dry weather, and aee^ng the 
birds scared .away. Quick growth is the tiling to 
strive for. 

Ramplon.— The white, fleshy tap-roots of this 
biennial are boiled and eaten like asparagus, or used 
raw— as also are the leaves— In salading. Sowinp in 


the shade In good soil in drills 6 inches apart should he 
made in May for winter supply, or in March for late 
sununer and autumn use, thinning out to 6 inches 
apart. Weed well. Rampion roots may be stored in 
sand in November, and will kc^p a long time. 

RhulMtf b.— Kliuliarb may be planted in spring or 
autumn in well-digged and richly manured ground, 
placing the divide crowns 3 to 4 feet apart. Tubs 
or wioe chimney pots can be placed round the sets in 
autumn to give an extra early supply of long. Juicy stalks. * 
and the ground sfiould tie well mulched with short 
decayed manure after pulling. 

Rue.— Besides being a medicinal pl-int. Rue is 
useful for garnishing, and may be grown from seed 
sown in April, or propagated from slips. 


flowenng in the autumn, or by laycniig 111 s|>rin 
Harvest and dry in the air in Septeniber, preserving 
light ipaper bags for putvcrisation of the leaves 
seasoning preparations in the kitchen. 

Salsailg.— Salsafy, sonietimes called the “Vegetable 
Oyster" because of the delicate flavour of the root 
when properly cooked, is a biennial. It should be 
sown in light, rich soil, well manured from a previous 
crop. In April, the plants being thinned out to alaiut a 
foot apart. 

Bavo^.— The Savoy is a*<kind of cablmge with 
blistered leaves, very hardy and improved as to 
flavour by exposure to frost. Successional crops m.i-y 
Im sown in February, mid-March, and late April, for 
later transplantation. Savoys require well enruhed 
ground to grow in, and iilenty of room, from 15 
mches to 2 feet of smice per plant, according to the 
size of the sort. Tours is an early and excellent 
variety, Golden very handsome, and the Drumhead 
extra large but coarser in flavour and best suited for 
field culture and cattle feeding. 

Boorxonttra. — Scorzonera requires similar culture 
to Salsafy, which it resembles os to root save for the 
back skin. To get the roots of Scorzonera large it 
may be permittM to grow on to the third year, 
ann in cutting the leaves aw.iy for storing care 
should be exercised not to injure the root crown 

Baa-Kala«— Sea- Kale may be raised from seed, 
or cuttings of the root extremities nr “ thongs." The 
seed should be sown about the lieginnitig of April id 
drills 3 or 4 feet apart, and 3 mches deep. Thin out to 
3 inches apart, and transplant later, say in July, to 
leave rows of plants alxiiit a foot apart in the 
nursery beds, which should be of light soil. Through 
the late summer and autumn these must be watered 
and weeded. The following March carefully trans- 
plant all into well-prepared beds of deeply-dug end 
rich sandy ground, on ridges of 3 and 4 in a clump, a 
yud apart, placing kalepots subsequently over each 
clump to protect the assemblage o£ crowns, covering 
aU with 3 feet of fennented manure. The blanched 
stalks should be cut for use when ripe, goii» down to 
the base, and removing all decaying leaves b<»ore gi-ving 
a dressing of ashes and salt to keep earth-worms under. 

SlMhUotS.— Eschallots are Syrian bulb&, excellent 
fbr picklhig or fbr flavouring pur|H3ses, and may be 
planted in autumn or spring in good light soil, a warm 
ntoation being requisite fbr the first two settings, 
^eafter^restment Is analogous with that of the Potato 
Onion, and differing but little from what is necessary 
fat the culture of ordinary small onions. 

6fclVMt«--An oriental fleshy-rooted perennial, the 
roots of which are used for boiling and serving like 


Salsafy. May be raised from seed, the seedliiM being 
transplanted into a good depth of much onricned sofl, 
allowing a.foot to each plant, and watering well In hot 
weather. 

Borrel.— The leaves of this plant are employed in 
flavouring soups and in salads and sauce preparations. 
It will groiv readily in any ordinary soil, and is pro- 
pagated by division, planting in rows in early spmq;. 
The leaves are gathered suigly for use, and are pecu- 
liarly acid to the taste. 

Bplnsteh,— &>inach needs rich yet light land to 
grow in to perfection, and a plenitude of moisture. 
The seed should be sown m drills a foot apart in inid- 
Marcli, and when the plants can be safely liandled 
they must be thinned out to 4 inches apart. A good 
place to grow them in is between pea rows. The 
Kound-leaved is a very good summer sort, and the 
rrickly-sceded spinach will stand the winter if sown in 
August, when it will come in for winter and early 
suruig use. H'l.e leaves should be plucked singly as 
they arrive at full size. Spinach Beet, or Perpetual 
Spinach may be grown similarly to S^nach proper, 
ibe Lettuce-leavM £^>inach furnishes an abundance 
of succulent foliage for winter cutting, but requires 
slight protection against irost in hard weather. 

Tansy.— Used occasionally for garnishing. Its 
plumose foliagi* exhales a ve^ liowerful txlour. Used 
to be employed for imparting a peculiar flavour to 
certain puddings. It will grow in nny odd corner. 

TarraBon.— Frop<igated by root division in March 
and October, and should be grown in a dry and warm 
.spot, in good rich soil. Cut down for kitclicn use as 
wmter approaches. 


esteemed for its delicate perfume and delicious flavour. 

Vomato.— The Love Apple, a South American 
fruiting annual, which has now assumed a highly 
inqiortant position as an article of dietary and com- 
merce. Can be grown from seed sown m heat from 
January to March. The young plants must be pricked 
off into boxes of rich sandy loam and leaf soil as soon 
as they will bear tiandlmg, and afterwards when the 
third loaf appears, into well-drained 4-incli pots, and 
kept well up to the glass in a cool frame. Two further 
*shiBs will be requisite, to 6-itich and xs-incli pots 
respectively, if the plants are intended to be fruited in 
the pots, and in tiiese stages of culture they should be 
gtwlually exposed more and more to air. They must 
m any case not be retaineci m too close an atmosphere 
when in (lower, the jiots being gently tapped to dis- 
tribute the pollen for the purpose of fertilisation and 
assisting the fruit to set. Ihe pots must be very well 
drained, and a stout stick be placed for training each 
plant to, in order tnat the fruits may not drag them 
down. They m.ty be nkmted out in a sunny border 
against a fence or wall with a southern aspect, in which 
case they may be turned from 4-inch pots ui late May 
or early June, 


thinning, will quickly produce nice usable and deli- 
cately flavoured roots. The soil must be particularly 
rich^d friable, but clear of heavy, undecayed organic 
matter, so that wcll-rottcd manure only should be 
employed in enrichinent with as much charred vege- 
table rubbish and wood ashes as can iie worked in, 
and after the sowing, a dressing of gaslime over ttie 
surface of the beds is recommended by some. ITic 
seed must be covered but very lightly, with fine soil, 
in shallow drills a foot apart. Thin the plants early to 
6 inches asunder, and pull every alternate turnip for 
early use, leaving the rest to mature. Hoe fre- 
quently and water the young turnips occasionally 
In 'dry weather with rain or pond water If possible, 
and should the turnip flea apjiear on the beds, dust 
with lime after rain or when the dew is on the leaves, 
or a dressing of soot will do good. Eaiiy Vhite 
Strapleaf is a very useful turnip, so is the Purple Top 
Munich ; for summer sowing Orange Jelly is grand 
and Yellow Mnland fine for winter use. The Jersey 
Navet is an oblong variety which yields well, so 
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TMBrrTbaClilnaaa Yam, a d^^ir«roated 


hardy indigenous perennial, 

whieh wfll grow anywhere, but Is most pungently 
araautle when produced on poor dry soU. 


climber, throwing up amns 

dubehaped, starry Beshy mots, not unlike Oosa af 
the potato In taste after codking. Flaoea of ftia loet 
may be planted In ssndy soU, moderately manuMd in 
AprlL 


FRUIT GROWING. 


apple trees require a 
of ela " 


I soil, with a sub^ of clay, though many 

s willjamw and fruit well m a calcareous or gravelly 
lubsolL They should not, as a rule, be planted in 
lowJying ground ora moist situation, nor yet in a high 
and exposed position. A good maxim Is to select the 
sorts of apple which do best in any localit^or pUntii^ 
thereabout, having regard to the positions available : 
and counsel from a pmctical grower with a knowledge 
of the neighbourhood should bo obuined l>y the 
novice, not only as to apple trees, but with regard to 
every description of fruit tree, bush, or plant of any 
kind, the cultivation of which is contemplated. Those 
whose available orchard space Is limited will do well to 
go in for apples grafted upon the Paradise or dwarfing 
stock, which should not bo planted nearer than la feet 
apart, while standards of the Free, or Crab stock, must 
not be placed closer together than double tills dis* 
tance. when tlie trees are received for planting, any 
time between November and March, care should be 
taken that they are not exposed to frost. The ground 
having been properly prenared according to its con- 
dition and the spociai need of the subject, a hole should 
be dugbufficientiy deep and wide to receive all the 
roots ^thout any cramping. Du not set too for down, 
though the soil may be loosed below the bottom 
mot layer: it is better to lay out the roots too near the 
surface than too deeply. Be guided by the earth 
mark on the stem indicating how the young tree stood 
In the nursery. If the land be poor, work in with tlie 
planting soil some well-rotted manure. First trim off 
with a sharp knife all lagged root ends. Stand the 
tree upright In the hole, spreadmg out the bottom 
roots in an even radiation from the stem upon a t\/ce 
even surface of mould, pressing or treading down 
ftrmly. Then put in more soil, hmding up to the stem 
the next range of roots and filling in earth until they 
will lie horuMiitally. Extend and press these into 
position horiaontaify, and so on until tho surface is 
reached, treading all well down, but avoiding caking. 

Apvloot,— Apricots flourish in good sound loam, 
with a chalky admixture, and may be planted in yard- 
deep holes tn a sun-wanned and sheltered position, 
with a broken brick layer for drainage. Rotten leaves, 
to the extent of a quarter to* three-quarters of the 
loanUng staple, should be mixed well with the planting 
solL Stop all leading shoots in pruning, .ind pinch 
back such shoots as are not required to property 
furnish the walk Thbi thickly-set milt off partially at 
once, reserving a final thinning until the fruit iias 
stoned, l^tectinii t^inst severe frost will prevent 
damage. Heillsklrk. Moor Park, Orange, and Breda 
are recommended for outdoor fnnting. . 

BlMdlbarnf,— Stony banks and other waste places 
may be profitaoly utilise for the cultivation of the 
Blackberry, which will absorb heavy manurlal dres- 
sings. Root cuttings of the wild British variety can be 
teadHy Introduced, or a selection should be made from 
the numerous Improved sorts stocked by nursery 
growers, accepting the advice of the apecuUst as to 
the variety best suited to the situation. 

CSiftny*— Every garden or orclurd in which space 
is available should afford room fora cherry tree or two. 
A deep rich loam, welt drained, over a dry subsoil, 
suits most sorts admirably. Those grown on walls 
should have a southerly aspect, and esreflil trainu^ Is 
essential, while for orchards the standard form Is best 
Cherry trees, especially bush trees, should be auttum 
pruned, as this goes ■ long way to present obtection- 
able gumming. Elton Heart is a capital white-hetrted 
ckeiry. while the Biggaroans ihilt well a little later: 


the old Blade Heart and Duster sro mtlsActeiy dsik 
orchard sorts, and for walls Black Eagle and the 
Morellos answer well, the Kentish variety of the latter 
being able to accommodate Itself to almost any 
situation. 

Cnrraata.— Currants, as bushes, or trained on 
walls, will prow In any garden, but thrive best In deep, 
moist, rich soil, and are readily propagated from 
cuttinn of young growing shoots struck under a hand- 
glass m light sandy sell from October to March. These 
or young bushes should be planted out In the autumn 
the second year 5 feet to a yards apart. Prune In 
winter, leaving the leading shoots about 6 Inches lov, 
and shortening the bearliq; wood on the sides of the 
branches to form spurs an inch or two long. The 
black currant needs only the weaker branches taldng 
away to leave tlie robuster growth to stand clear. Cut 
off any] shoots on which chides obtain lodgment, 
burning tliem forthwitlk Trench In manure, wdl 
rotted, autumnally, ahd remove all suckers from the 
red and white varieties, encouraging the.n In the black 
section. Also cut out old-mossed wood and the leafy 
growth In the centre of the bushes, aiming at getting 
them open, with even and regular hranchltqf, and 
umbrella sliaped. Good general-use currants are: 
Hfti, Lace-lea\ed, Red Dutch, Champagne, Cherry; 
BlacJt, Black Crape, Naples, Ogden’s Black, Cartes 
Black Champion; IV^hite, Wlute Dutch, WUmot's 
Large White, Wliite Blanche (almost amber coloured). 

Flga need a south wall and a sheltered sItuatloiL 
with firm loam soil, and frequent waterings with liquid 
manure during the growing period. A chalky subsoil 
is congenial, and protection against frost is advisable 
which shows in the late shoots in tho spring following 
from an attempt at ripening, which will occur hi the 
summer should it prove hot and genial. These 
bearing shoots should be trained at full length to the 
wall, and cut back to one eye when fruiting is finished. 
Figs best suited for outdoor culture In this country arc 
Brown Twikey, White Marseilles, and Brunswick. 

Filberts and Cob Mats.~Filbert(aiid Cob Nut 
trees or shrubs make a very good screen In a laige 
garden, and are onvimental in addition to being 
utilitarian. They will thrive In any ordlnaiy sou 
which has been well manured, and should be punted 
In autumn, and pruned in April, which much improves 
them. Planted rather closely in a sunny situation, 
they form capital hedges. The Kentish Cobs and the 
Red and White Filborts are all free growers. The 
pendulous catkins which show In early spripg so 
prettily are the male flowers, and should not be uiom 
away too ruthlessly in pruning, or there will be few 
nuts on the trees later. 

OooMbernr.— Gooseberry bushes like loose rich 
tiil, absorbing but not retaining much moisture. They 
are propagated by cuttings, and should be planted m 
early autumn 7 or 8 feet apart, and pruned in January. 
The ground roui\|l the bushes ou^t to be forlcM 
lightly once a year, care being taken not to disturb die 
roots, and a bttle liquid manure Is beneficial, also a 
supei^ctal dressing or old hotbed stuff. Let the nudn 
stem of young gooseberry trees run to a foot Mgb 
before allowing laterel branches to extmd, then prune 
as you kwoulo a red currant bush. If the caterpillar 
puts In an appearance, hand pick and destroy the 
pests. Good varieties are London (very large 

and smootM 1 Turkey Red (smooth, late, small, and 
prolific): Rm Champagne (hairy). MraioKh (rich 
colour, large and hal^l. IV&wr, High Sheriff (large 
and vero hairy), YeUow Champagne (small, line- 
flavoureo. lata, natty), Gipsy Queen (snuMth, laig^ 
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haliy, palMdloiifvd), Eady Sulphur 'ttmoodi. biMt 
Sdulhuadiutr WhUeamith(^wny. splei^ 


and will hang tUl It l 

CaaooignA (small, early, and deep coloured). 
Shiner (very luge, round, smooth). Thunder (hairy, 
rich4laTOured, large, early). Heart of Oak (smooth, 
obkM^ la^, yellowTeined). 

GntpeSt Oatdoer.->lf suitable vines be planted. 


in a propc^y«ptepared border, against a high warm 
M or other wall with a southern aspect, rlM grapes 
, j doors in 


house or other i ^ 

may be secured by careful cultivation out i 

favourable seasoiu In this country, and a well-trimmed 
vine Is always very omamentaL The best sorts for 
tills treatment are Rwal Muscadine (white), the old 
white Sweetwater, Miller's Burgundy (purple). Black 
Cluster, and Chasselas VIbert (white and sweet). The 
border may be made on the ground itself. If with an 
.i^alte or concrete foundation all the better, but the 
bottom must slope gently down to a drain. Chalk, 
well rammed, say 4 inches deep, makes a good first 
layer. Upon this place a thickness of a foot of rubble, 
rough and free from dust and dirt, with an admixture 
of large broken bones, calcined or not, but clean. 
Next a layer of turves, grass-side downwards, and on 
the top of this, a depth of not less than a feet (3 feet 
will be better) of compost. This should be formed of 
five parts rich fibrous loam, one part of half-inch bones, 
and one part old mortar and broken-up bricks, with 
wood ashes, charcoal, and burnt clay or ballast. All is 
to be thoroughly mixed and placed on the border dry. 
bdim kept m position preferably by an outer wall of 
firmly-piled reversed turves, dressed smocthly on the 
front, to as to have the appearance of a shapely bank 
with a slight slope from the ground level inwards to the 
upper surfoce 01 the border, which should bo as wide 
as possible. When all is nicely settled by a few 
preliminary waterings, the vines may be planted out m 
spring time, when the young shoots are started, spring 
being a good season for the operation, though October 
will serve. Plant with the stem from x to s feet away 
from the wall, spreading the roots carefully about a 
foot down, to radiate in a half-circle outwards. Press 
the soil firmly upon these, leaving a little depression at 
the top to facilitate waterings afterwards, which should 
always when necessary be so administered as not to 
disturb the border structure. Before planting, each 
young vine for which there is wall space slioufd have 
been pruned to have on the one main stem three 
branches nr collars, from each of which in turn a shoot 
springs. These, by systematic pruning, are worked in 
successive long rod lengtlis, one to, run horizontally as 
far as it will on the wall space available, the second 
half the length, and the third to be pruned and held 
back for the production of the renewal shoot. The 
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■tidlasi— A dedduous tiee^ bearing hard green 
fruit unfit for eating until **bl^^'' bykeqditf tvro er 
three weeks after gathering in November, when it is 
agreeably add and slightly astringent. Does well In 
kxunv and moderately moist ground. May be prcfto- 
gated by budding on the quince or whitethorn, imd 
requires rather frit pruning^ There are seven! dis- 
tinct sorts of medlar, the Dutch and the Stonekes 
bejm most ftecmently met with. 

IfnloBn.— Melons may be grown readily in hotbeds 
and frames, made up as for cucumbers. They require 
a good deep bed of very firm joamy soil over the fer- 
menting manure. Never more than three fruit should 
be permitted to form on one plant, asall appear at about 
the same time, and three is enough— select the most 
promising and central— to tax the nutrition-providing 
poweis of each subject. Let these swell cofncldently, 
nipping off every superfluous shoot. It will br 
neccssaiy to keep the air dry in the frame whibi 
fertilisation of the female flowers is being secured, and 
this can be accomplished by slightly opening the Ughfr 
at the back at night. When the fruit is well set and 
swelling, slip a slate under It, and keep up the heat 
and moisture In the frame liberally until the first sign 
of ripening appears, after which aim at seoaring dry- 
ness again. As soon as the stalk looks like separating 
from the fruit, it Is ripe ; it should then be cut at once 
and eaten as soon ss possible, or the flavour will 
deteriorate. A second crop may be Induced by 
aliowing new shoots to start from the centre and cutting 
all away beyond them, remoulding up the bed wltr 
fresh soil and f ' * “ ’ ‘ ‘ ^ ^ 


vim 

February In open weather, befoae the sap 
rise. Ail the young shoots should be neatly nailed to 
the wall without bruising, in mid-May, when they have 
attained a length of a or 3 feet, pinching off the ends 
6 inches bej'ond the last young bunch. At midsummer 
the branches may advantageously be gone over again, 
and all fmltless growth not required for the next 
season's wood cut away. At any later time sliould 
tliere be too vigorous foliation,' further Judicious 
stopping and pruning must have attention. Ihe 
bunches may have the berries thinned out very care- 
fiilly with gnpe scissors when this appears desirrmle, to 
allow space for their individual expansion. Water In very 
diy weather, and tiiould the vine-mildew appear on the 
leaves, like a fine whhe powder, sulphur dusting must 
ot'once be resorted to. (See also IflnM, Tadoov.) 
JapaaeM Wlnabany. (See Wlnabom 
Barag’.^A cross between the Blackb 
oad Ae raspberry, very pretty for tioinlng over wire 
arebea or treUises. and a free grower. The fruit, 
KSembllng that of the raspberry, is useful for culinary 
puipoBoa. and the correct oplthration Is similar to that 
requiaito for the mspbeny. save os to the training of 
tha lopg rambling shoots. 


root. From setting to ripening occupies about live 
weeks. Mildew can be kept down by sulphur dusting 
and cautious increase of air, and it may be necessary 
to fumigate to disestablish red spider. Fresh-slaked 
lime round the neck of the plant is often useful in the 
prevention of damping off. Good seed of scarlet, 4 
green, and white fleshed varieties of melons ma}' be 
had of all nurserymen of repute, and should be raised 
as cucumber seed Is. 

Mulberry .—A tree of Persian origination and 
ornamental appearance, bearing richly aromatic and 
Juicy oblong fruit in some favour for dessert. Likes a 
deep liKim, and plenty of moisture and a suimy posi- 
tioiff either as a standard or trained to a wall. Propa- 
gated from cuttii^ or by layering the young l>ranches. 
The fruit of the Black Mulbeny is the only kind eaten 
hi Britain ; the Wlilto Mulberry is utilised In China for 
silkwonn feeding. 

Nectarine,— A smooth-skinned variety of the 
Peach, whicli see. 

Nuts. (See Fllberta.) 

Orange.— Ordinarily when the orange is cultivated 
In this country it Is rather because of the ornamental 
habit of the plant and the beauty and odoriferousness 
of its blossom than on account of the fruit, which 
rarely reaches perfection with even an expensively 
appointed and spacious orangery. But with some con- 
siderable trouble oranges may be fruited ve^ well in a 
British hothouse, and someortheliandsome Tangerine 
sorts thoroughly ripened. This Is a matter for the 
possessor of a hothouse, though, who is scarcely 
expected to seek cultural counsel in these pages. He 
who Has not at command a roomy glass structure i: 
which the temperature Is never IkHow fifty on the 


wiui iuuika iitibjr auaiiiiMui 

small orange trees in sufficient health to get them into 
bkmliig and bearing, and be able to use them fin 
onuunentlnga conservatory or a parlour. 

Paaohr— Peaches and nectarines are nearly related, 
the former having its delicious fruit downy-skmned, the 
latter smooth. Both are usually grown grafted upon 
the plum or almond stock, and mn-traln^ to walls or 
wooden trellises when cultivated out of doors, the 
branches betim tacked or nailed to the support until 
the leaves foil, when they are released to fociUtate 
pruning. Wia^ of straw are bound round the ends of 
the severed branches for protection during the winter, 
laaaDlpg and supporting being performed in spripg to 
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usist new mwtli. When the leavei fitil in autumn 
their should oe swept up and burnt, as they genetmlly 
harbour the germs of i^urious insect Ufis. Peaches 
and nectarines flkmrlsh 'best In calcareous loam, of 
depth, resting upon a gravelly or w^-drained 
lubsoU. Four year old trees are those usually amt 
out by the nurserymm : and the approved pruning 
method Is to cut back the young shoots to two^thirds 
of the wood grown in the Jirevious year. Bearing 
only results from wood of the current season. Fruit 
^ too thickly should be thinned when the flowers 
tall, and agam when igrhat lias been permitted to 
ranain so tar reaches marble size. Rivers’s Early 
York, a large and handsome peach, of splmdid 
flavour. Is one of the best varieties for garden 
growth, while among nectarines Early Rivers's bears 
fine fruit which ripens out of doors during auspicious 
weather before the end of July. 

Pnara. — In selecting young pear trees for planting— 
whether th^ be on the free (or wild pear) stuck or 
upon that or the quince— many people like to have 
them one year from the graft, others those of two or 
three years’ training. Wall pears require branch 
pruning and training in winter, and the rubbing off 
of superfluous shoots during summer. Mario I.a>uise 
and Beurre Hardy are grand wall sorts, while for 
standard, pyraniiaal, or bush growth, Pitnuiston 
Duchess, Taigonelle. Williams’s Bon Chretien. Doyenne 
du Comice, and Louise Bonne of Jersey are all choice 
fruiters. The Black Worcester is a fine culinary pear. 

Plum.— Plums succeed best on loamy soil, with 
gravel or light clay at a good depth below ; but there 
must be good drainage. They are grown bush form, 
as standards or half-standards, and as wall trees. They 
are supplied by the raisers on numerous stocks, and 
after planting, on the principle explained hi dealing 
with apples, plum trees do not require much pruning, 
as over-free use of the knife sets their resinous Juices 
** bleeding." Root-pruning is useful to check rank 
^ growth in the plum orchard, and young shoots forming 
too freely on bush and wall plants should be promptly 
pinched oflT, to let in the light and air to tlie wood which 
will be productive, and root suckers sliould berem<ived 
assiduously every autumn, or they will quickly prove 
exhaustive to trees and land alike. It is advisable to 
aflford support to pendulous branches when l.iden 
with fruit, as plum wood is peculiarly brittle. Very 
good plums to grow are:— Early Orle.ans <a fin^'wall 
sort), Victoria ^dessert or cooiemg). Gulden Gage 
(dessert), Washington (liardy Gage), Monarch (dessert). 
Pond’s Seedling (culinary), and Wye^lale (very late 
cooking). Mirabelle, or cherry plums, bloom very 
early, ihd require shelter and a warm aspect. They 
are long stalked, red and yellow in colour. Wiiite 
Magnum Bonum is a choice plum, and so is Rivers's 
ana Early .^ricot. Of the damsons, Kentish Cluster, 
Prune, and Blue Prolific are recommended. 

Qialnca.— Largely employed as a dwarfing stock 
for certain kinds of pears, but sometimes cultivated for 
its powerfully odoriferous and astringent fruit, which 
makes good marmalade. May be propagated from 
cuttings, and treated as an orchard-tree. The Portugal 
Quince produces the finest and largest fruit. 

. Rupborry. — Raspberry plantations are best 
started in the autumn, and, properly attended to tliere- 
after, they will continue to bear abundantly for years. 
The ground should be prepared by deep aiggillg and 
heavy nianunng. Many growers prefer row-planting, 
allowhig about a yard between the rows. Plant firmly, 
obtaining strong canes, with a plcmtudo of fibrous 
roots, and shorten to a uniform height. The weaker 
suckers should be excised in June, leaving about hadf 
a dozen canes to each plant. The ground round the 
plants or buslies should not be disturbed with tlie fork 
after they are once established, but a good dressing of 
rotten manure may be given aimiially. i^atuum-bcanug 
Kaapberries slumld be kept rather thin. October 
Yellow is a very fine late sort ; Glenfleld is quite black ; 
the Red and Yellow Antwerp, White Magnum Bonum 
and Carter’s Prolific are all held in high esteem, and 
Superlative Js wortiiy of its name, as it is certainly one 
»f the very best. 


■tpavbwvr*— Strawberries muat be cultivated to 
a deeply-dug and highly enriched porous aoB, effl- 
eiently drained. Dark yellow loam, not at all sticky, 
and thoroughly worked well before planting time in 
August, wlngive a good resultant Plant toe rooted 
runners from tho nursery bed in rows 3 feet apart, 
allowing a foot between each plant Bring them in the 
trowel angly. with a good ball, disturbing aa little as 
possible in the operation, press down and round firmly, 
and water occasionally until new growth Is evident 
In the spring a good top-dressing of loam is helpful, 
and a few days later a mulching of long Utter worked 
under the leaves will conserve moisture and keep the 
fruit clean when it comes to develop. Strawberry plants 
should never be permitted to ^t at all dry at the 
roots, and plantations must be renewed not leassddom 
than every third year. Theold leaves may be advan- 
tageously cut away after fruit gathering, a mulching of 
short well-rotted manure being applied at the aoine 
time. Only a sufficiency of runners must be allowed to 
start off from the rows to serve for new plant raising, 
and the secondary rumiers of these should be choppM 
away and destroyed. It Is bad poUcy to replant the 
layered rumiers, after their individual development 
elsewhere, in the p.irent-bed when renewal time 
comes. Then a thorough re-trenching and re-niaking of 
the beds should take place, importing plants from a 
distance, placing out your own raised runners In quite 
a fresh situation. Change of ground is good for 
strawberries. Royal Sovereign, Sir Joseph Paxton, 
Vicumtessc Hericart de Thury, and Bntish Queen, 
are amongst the best early f^wting sorts; while for 
successional yield Frogmore Late Pine, Waterloo. 
Lord Suffield, and Wonderful, are all admirable. 
Vines (Indoor).— To grow grapes thoroughly well 
and with certainty 111 this country it is necessary to 
have a suitable glass structure, and provision for 
keeping up a proper temperature therem. either by 
an efficient system of hot water apparatus or l>y 
well-constructml flues circulating wanned air through 
the house, such air being heated at an outside furnace 
of proper dimensions and receiving regular attention. 
The vinery may be small or capacious, according to 
its owner^s means or desiring, but it riiould be 
well built, well pLiced, and well looked after. The 
border from whicn tlie vine or vines receive nutriment 
ought to be iiartly internal and partly external, and its 
arrangement internally should form a supplementation 
of what Ims been advised for outdoor grape culture, 
continuing well over the floor of the structure, and in 
couiinunlcatioii with the outside border made as 
directed. Planting of the vines may proceed intenully 
as was imlicated to be good practice outside, 
sufficiently laige apertures in me brickwork supporting 
the frame of the house having been left purposely for 
the roots to run through. Training of branching 
shoots of the indoor vmes will be up the sides and 
beneath the glazed top of the house, instead of ufion 
an external wall, the must important dtfierence being 
that short rod or spur pruning will be permissible 
alternatives in aftos treatment. Indoor vine borders 
will require frequent watermg with tepid water, and 
fordiig must, when necessary, be managed with 
circumspection, fire heat being supplied gently at 
firat, and gradually wrought up to the requisite 
max iinum , as much ventilation being afforded as a 
general rule as die weather will permit. 

Walnut.— The walnut tree luxuriates in a deep 
sandy or calcareous loam, freely exposed to tight and 
air. It is usually raised from seed, and is Improved by 
cuttUig off straggling growth in autumn. The old 
saying— "a woman, a dog, and a walnut tree, the more 
you thrash tliem, the better they be”-^8 most mis- 
leadiim. It is essential that as little injury as poasibJe 
shoula be inflicted when walnuts are gatliered, fruit 
being borne at the extremities of the preceding season's 
slvoots. Highflyer is accounted the best of the 
cultivated varieties. 

Wlnutrawy (JapuMMWUklng a sunny spot, 
this delicious Tniit. of intermediate flavour between 
that of the blackberry and the raspberry, is borne to 
August on the suckers of the ptuvious season's growth. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

In a previous edition of this CvcLOP.«niA we ^Ice of the increased attention that was being 

E ‘ven to the subject of poultry-keeping by British farmers and cottagers. That increase has 
ien well maintained. Wonderful, indeed, has been the advance made in the breeding of higli- 
class pure breeds of ix^uUry, and astonishing have been the achievements of poultry-mnciers in 
the perfecting of the show points, not only of the old and strongly established breeds, but also of 
new ones as well. Some writers decry the poultry-fancier. The poultry-fancier is the man who 
has done more than any other to raise the status of poultry-keeping in the British Isles. If it 
were not for the poultry-fancier, whose one aim is to keep perfection and purity of breed to the 
front, the poultry of the country would soon degenerate into a worthless lot of mongrels. It is 
only by keeping our breeds pure that advance can be made in the utilitarian properties of egg- 
production and poultry meat. Another benefit which the poultry-fancier confers on his country 
comes through the educational value of poultry .shows, which, generally speaking, are run entirely 
by poultry-fanciers. A man may read about the millions of pounds which we send out of the 
country each year for table poultiy and eggs, and in the usual fire.side manner will shrug his 
shoulders and think what fools British breeders are not to produce more eggs and poult^ them- 
selves.^ That is about the extent to which you will rouse the average Britisher in cold print ; but 
take him to a poultry show, interest him in the beautiful colouring and feathering of the Ply- 
mouth Rocks, the Wyandotles, the Leghorns, and Minorcas, and his fireside interest departs. ^ In 
its place comes a vigorous, wholesome enthusiasm. He asks questions as to egg-laying qualities 
’ of the different breeds, the fineness of their flesh, their adaptability to conflnement. He then 
goes on to wonder if in his^little suburban garden it would be possible for him to put up a house 
and run suitable for balf-a-dozen, or maybe a dozen, hens, just to supply himself and family with 
the matutinal ^'new-laid eggs for breakfast.” For the largely increased interest in poultry- 
breeding, thanks are due, as we have said, to the numerous poultry .shows which are held in 
different parts of the country, and to the other numerous educational agencies which have been at 
work during recent years. .... 

The most revolutionary incident in connection with poultry-keeping has been the introduction 
in recent years of what is known as “'’"he Intensive System of Poultry-Keeping.” By the 
adoption m this S3^tem it is possible for any town-dweller who has a small yard behind his 
dwelling-house to indulge in the hitherto altogether impossible pleasure of poultry-keeping. 
This system, as yet, is quite in its infancy, but it is being taken up with the greatest enthusiasm, 
not only by townsmen, out also by country people too. In fact, one gentleman has 3>ooo^ hens 
being kept under the Intensive System. Briefly, we may say that this system is the keeping of 
large numbers of fowls in very canned space, with no out-door run, but with an upper and lower 
ch^ber to the pcmltry-house. Special feeding is resorted to, but the great secret of success, so 
far as the Intensive System is concerned, is the admission of plenty of fresh air into the bou.se, 
the constant attention to cleanliness, and the keeping of the heas always on the scratch. We 
have not space here to go more fully into details, but those wishful to pursue the matter further 
may obtain at the small cost of sixpence a most excellent little booklet by Mr. W. Powell-Owen ; 
its tide is^ ** The Intensive System of Poultry-Keeping,” and in its pages are given illiutrations 
of intensive house, boxes for Rowing green food by the process known as sprouting oats, 
chicken-reariag flats, and the other chief appliances. The Intensive system is quite a new thiogi 
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it is tibarofere too earlir to speak of cesult^ but one is bound to confess that it gives evidence of 
coowletely revolutionising poultry-keeping in this country. 

hear from time to tune some sad stories of the expwiences of those who have sought to 
supplement their incomes/ or to obtain their Vbole livelihood by poultry-keeping. But from 
these we must not draw the moral that poultry-keeping will not pay. Poultry^eeping is a 
business, and, like any other business, it needs to be conducted upon businesslike lines. Any 
misdirected business comes to a smash, whether it be^he breeding of poultry or the working of a 
diamond mine. Those who desire to indulge in poultry-keeping should first of all learn the 
rudiments of the art on a small scale before they launch out into wider fields. In other words, 
no one ^ould enter into poultry-keeping on a large scale until he has first of dl tried his 
"'prentice band” on a few birds. Practical knowledge and experience maybe gained from a 
snwl stud, and once the elementary principles have bwn mastered, the student can then enlarge 
bis faKMrders ; but the novice who would ^ successful should commence in a small way, and then 
go on to higher things. At first there will no\. be much profit, but as experience is gained so the 
profits will mcrease. If proper care and attention are given to the work there wm ^ no loss 
eiihar in the early stages or in the later and more extended form. Failures in ninety-nine cases 
out of every hundred are traceable to the adoption of wrong methods or to neglect. 

'^th these preliminary remarks we may now proceed to set fonh in dictionary form the 
various things which it is useful for the poultry-keeper to know. Our Information is gathered 
from recent practical experience, and should enable those who study it to follow the pursuit 
with a reasonable chance of success. It is best not to expect too much to begin with, otherwise 
disappointment may follow. " 

In the following sections the various breeds of poultry, including the bantam varieties, are 
first enumerated, and their points, peculiarities, and economic value briefly noted ; following 
which comes a mass of closely-digested matter, as to poultry-rearing and treatment and the 
appliances requisite to success in the keeping of fowls. 

Ducks, both utilitarian and ornamental are then dealt with siinilarly, and, in order thereafter, 
attention is given in a like manner to geese, swans, turkeys, guinea- and pea-fowls. To make 
this Dictionaiy as complete a Bird-Fanciers' Guide as is consistent with conciseness, pigeons 
are briefly noticed before passing to the consideration of the avian pets of tlte household. 

The Cage Bird section at the close will be found to comprise pr^ictical details concerning the 
different kinds of domestic favourites, foreign as well as British, and their management in 
h^lth and kilment ; with notes on the breeding and rearing of canaries, and all the rest of the 
birds usually met with in confinement, on the stocking of aviaries, and the selection of cages, 
besides much other helpful information proper to the subject. 

BREEDS OF POULTRY: 

Their Points, Peculiarities, and Value. 

AlMons are the result of a cross between two tive ; and the Game varieties are also dwarfs of their 
Sussex breeds ; are of white plumage, and make good fully-sized progenitors ; the Old English Game 
table birds. In recent years they nave been given the Bantam is one of the most popuUtr of these dwarfe ; 
name of wliite Orpingtons, and are tu-clay one of the White Rose-combs, booted (mainly white, though 
most popular breeds known. They are good layers of blacks have been .shown), Plynioutn Rock, Scotch 
large brown eggs. Grey, Silver-spangled Hamburgh, Partridge and Silver- 

Anoonu are small, active fowls and non-sitters. pencilled Wyandottes, Bralimas, I.whonis, Miiiorcas, 
They are probably the result of a cross between Black Anconas, Aiulatiisians, Japanese, Nankin. Frizzles, 
and White Minorcas, and tlic first specimens were Cochin, formerly known as Pekin, and Sebriglit 
brought from Anccnvi to Britain about 1884. They are Bantams, the latter with their pretty lacing on the beau> 
of mottled black and white nUnuage and yellow lej;pi tiful gold and silver ground colours. All liave tlieir 
with black spots : single combs ; good layers of white admirers and exhibitors. 

eggs in Slimmer, but not remarkable for tabic iiualities. Bolton Gveya« a Lancasliire local name for a 
AndalUBlans are a beautiful S]>anibh variety of variety of the Silver-pencilled Hamburgh, 
slaty-blue brown colour, with very beautiful dark Bnwicel* are a Belgian breed; practically the 
edging or lacing to the feathers, and niucJi resemble same .is Campines, but generally ratlicr larger in body, 
Minorcas in form. They are good layers of white eggs; .ind coarser ui its niarlungs. Not a good table bird, 
but are fiiulty breeders, not more than half the but a prolific layer. 

chickens liatcned being of tlie true markings, even , BPnhmM are a fine Indian breed which attain n 
when the eggs are from prize birds. good size, but have fiillen -ofr considerably in recent 

. AmoIb are small, heavily.built birds of the best years in point of quality. They are large, of erect 

In^Uan Game type, and they are very pugnacious. bearing, and heavily feather^ There are two 

Th^ are only moderate layers, being cliicfly kept for varieties, light and dark, the light variety being the 

^ow purposes. best. Tlie eggs are large and brown. Tk^ consume 

Butot a local name for the Duiupie breed so much fixid, and are frequent sitters, 
jxmular in parts of Scotland. ^ Btodao are a French breed of fowl, sometimes 

are kept more for pleasure tlian proilt as st^ed Gueldres, not much favoured in Britain, subtly 
a rule, but there arc many beautiful varieties, both in crested, large wattled, and resembling the ]%!isu 
the game and other sections. They are the result of variety in general characteristics. 
caiORiUy selected suiall sports ” of the larger varieties, Brown Loghoma. (See Leghorn*.), 

fteaks m reality, encouraged Into perpetuation by Brown Bod Game. (See Ofune.) 

fendeca, especiany hi Jiiuan. Thus we have Black Battoooape« BlclUan. (See Bloillan Bnt« 
Ro s e c omb Bantams, the Black Hamburgh In diminu- toSOnB*,) 
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OampliiM are a Belgian breed, small, active, 
non-sitters ; they have bari^ pluma^, single combs, 
and slate-biue legs ; are good uiyers, and useful wlien 
young for table purposes. There are two varieties— 
Silver and Gold, the former being most in favour. 

CtalttagOnCi an Indian fowC large in size, of the 
firahuia class. 

Chlttlpratf a Yorkshire local alternative name 
for the silver-pencilled Hamburgh. 

CootaliiB. These are well-luiown members of the 
fancy variety come from China ; large, bulky, of low 
carriage, pronounced cushion, and lieavily feathered. 
There are five varieties— buff, partridge, cuckoo, 
white, and black. Buff Cochins are tlie most popular. 
They are neither good table birds nor good layers, 
but produce a fair number of eggs in winter, and of 
huge size. They arc good eaters, and are mostly kept 
for show. 

Columbian, a black fowl, a cross between the 
Malay and Spanish, very hardy, glossy plumi^ed, and 
a l^cr oi enoniious eggs, now rarely heard of. 

Conoou da JKallnea are a Belgian variety of not 
nmcli value except ior the table. 

Courtaa-Pattea. a short -legged, bearded French 
breed; good all-round fowl, but seldom seen in 
England. 

CraelS, or Craolaa, a name sometimes given in 
America to the Silver-pencilled or Silver-spangled 
Hamburgh. 

OPava-Caaura are a black-plumaged French 
breed, very popular in its own country, hut not over 
well suited to oiir climate. They have a two- 
homed comb and large crest. Good Layers and table 




Danvara Whlta, an American breed formed by 
crossing White Dorkings with Buff Cochins ; a good 
fowl for laying and hardmess, but .sunerseded by the 
White Leghorn. 

Domlnqaaa, one of the oldest American breeds, 
cuckoo marked, rose combs, four-fold, yellow-legged, 
hardy, excellent layers, good table-birds. 

Dorklnga are the oldest English breed ; square- 
bodied and deep-breasted; most valuable for table 
purposes, but not very good layers. Much used for 
crossing with game to produce talile birds. Them are 
four generally recognised varieties — dark, silve^grey, 
white, and cuckoo— and several other little-known 
^]3es, such as the red. The usual weight of a cock is 
(rom 7 to rz pounds, and the flesh of these birds is of 
excellent quality. The eggs average over two ounces. 

Duokvnng, a class ofgame fowl, in two distinct 
varieties, yellow or golden, and silver-hackled ; lioth 
are beautiful, and posse.ss all the good table-points of 
the game breed generally. There are also Duckwing 
Lwlioms. 

Du ManP are a black, rose-combed, French 
breed, almost entirely bred fin utili^. 

Dumpies are sometimes called Go-laighs or Bakies, 
and are much in favour in Scotland ; they have large 
■ ■ !gs ; the < 


sqiure bodies and very short 1 


_ , _ j colouring 

varies. Both good layers and table birds. 

Faverollee arc a modem French variety at 
present in great favour. There arc two varieties — 
salmon and ermine, the fomier being most generally 
met with in this country. It is a first-class table breed. 
Its great claim to reci^iition is the early maiurity of 
the chicken. 

Frlazlea come from Eastern Asia, and are remark- 
able for the peculiar backward curl of their feathers. 
Their plumage is commonly white, but there are also ^ 
brown and black specimens. They are only moderate 
layers. 

Oama Fowls are usually podi^Ayers, but capital 
sitters, and the hens make good mothers. Splendid 
table birds, their chief objection is their incorrigible 


game fowls ate latgely used for crossing with other 
breeds, and the Game-Dorking hybrid Is about the best 
early-devcicming table-bird we have. The leading 
varieties of wdnEnglish Game Fowl are the black-reth 
brown-red,piles,du»wlng, black, white, henny, birchen- 
yellow, and glnfi^i^red. The modem Game Fowl is of 
uttle use, except from an exhibition standpoint. 


floudook, a handsome variety of the Rumpleu 
fowl, black and upright, very .lively and iridasoant of 
plumage, very rarely met with. 

> Hamburg!. There are five prindpal varialies— 
black, silver and gold pencilled, and diver and gold 
spangled. They have a urge roae-comb with loiv and 
pointed spike, and large, round white lobes; the lags 
are a dark slate blue, except in the blaek, which 
should be darker, approaching black ; they are non- 
sitters, and fairly popular for show purposes. They 
are more appreciated for their beauty and activity 
than for their other qualities, although th^ are good 
layers of white eggs. Cuckoo and White Hambuglis 
are both occasionally met with. 

Hannp Ganan are a variety in which the cock- 
birds have straight tails and plumage like the females, 
and have been bred true for many years in Cumberland, 
Westmorland, Devonsliirc, and CornwalL The hen- 
tailed strain of Sebright Bantams is founded upon this 
peculiar variety of fowl. 

Hondann are a popular and precocious French 
variety, with lieai'y crest and bib and curious leaf- 
shai>ed comb ; plumage similar to the Ancona ; a good 
layer of white eggs, and a vciy useful table-bird; 
makes a very good cross with Game or with Orpiiv- 
tons; not very popular for show. The economic 
merits of this foul are very great. 

Indian Oama, a huge-boned member of the 
Asiatic Game family ; very heavy, fair layers of buff 
most useful fer crossing with Dorkings, Orping- 
tons, and Favcrolles to produce table-chickens. Good 
sitters and excellent nurses. Popular for riiow. 

Japanaaa Bantama are pompous looking little 
white birds, with straight black tails, laced with white, 
and verj’ short yellow Tegs. Some varieties have been 
exhibited in speckHd and cuckoo colouring. 

Japanaaa Long Talla. A bird somewhat like 
the Old English game fowl, save in the peculiar respect 
of the tail of the male, which sometimes reaches a yard 
or more in length. They are somewhat, delicate, and 
quite unfitted for an English utility poultry yard. 
(See Yokohamas.) 

Javaa are an American production; laqjfe, good 
layers of coloured eggs, and a nice table-fowl ; three 
varieties : bbick, white, and mottled ; Uttle known in 
England, but worthy of attention. 

Jersey Bluee, American, Plymouth Rock shape, 
and Andalusian shaped plumage; not of much 
merit 

Jangle Fowl. The wild poult^ of the Orient, 
supposed by iii.iny to be the originator of all the 
modem domesticated breeds. 

Klondyke. An American mongrd production, 
with much Silkie blood ; white ; has been Shown in 
E^laiid, but gained little or no favour. 

M Breeee. A French breed of the highest table 
quality. Two varieties, grey and black ; good layers, 
but rard v sit. 

La Fleohe. A black French breed, with two- 
homed comb, but no crest, famous as a table bird, 
remarkable for fineness of flesh, good laireis, but 
seldom sit. 

Lakenffeldere are a comparatively recent Im- 
portation of Dutch or German origin, with white body 
and black hackle and tail ; very small, good laysR of 
white eggs ; enjoy fianr i>opulanty ; but are very wild 
and rather delicate. 

Laneaehlre BTooneF* Local name for the 

Hamburgh fowl. 

Langshane. Ori^nally came from a district in 
China on the Yangtse^iang, and liave proved a very 
valuable breed. They have brilliant blick plumage ; 
are very good layers of rather small, dark-coloured 
eggs, and are of capital table quality ; the original 
type had moderate length of limb and big body, but 
birds bred for show nowadays are much taller. A 
strong effort is now being made to populariae the< 
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menillr imaurpassed and are hardjr. useful birds. 
Bmivh not spedaJly geod for the table. 

te Mum. A smalUcrested. French fowl, of the 
Crfeve CcBur, or ** s^t'heait ” comb eenus. 

UlieolnnhlM Balia are a local breed of poultry, 
large and fine-breasted, overshadowed of late years by 


the Orpington class, which possess the best table 
qualities c« die ” 


layers as a nde. 


the older varietyg besides being better 


snA Blues. 


stylecT 

Old 


Bntftah Game. Ttie original type of 
figntmg game; shapely and haiuisomc: fine 
_ led for table, and very valiialilc for crossing ; stiU 
very popular for show; several varieties, black-red, 
brown'rra, spangled blue, blue-red, birchen, brassy- 
back, black, Furness, tassled, crele, henny, etc , witit 
variations in the females. 

OriofllB* A Russian breed ; large, very big 
heads, with beards and muds, usefiu for general 
purposes. 

Ov^ndloiM* An English composite breed, and 
one m the most praular of the day, originated by Mr. 
William Cook, of Orpington. Lay well in winter, and 
ate very valuable birds, of great size and cobby shape ; 
very hardy, and good layers of brown eggs ; capital 
table birds; highly recommend<*d. Several v.-iriet{es — 
black, buff, white, Jubilee (a tri-coloured variety), and 
spangled. There are botli single and rose-combed 
(^{Mngtons, and the funner are favourite exliibition 
bir^ 

A German breed, little known in 


England. 

nvlo 


Russian, believed to be the original of 

the Polish breed ; little known. 

PhMWajit* A Yorksinre local alternative name 
for the Hamburgh breeii of (loultry. 

PhOUllX. A N.itiiu given at times to a variety of the 
Janraeae loi^-tailcd fowl. 

Flgoioaui Rooks. A splendid American com- 
posite variety: laige, tall, handsome, rich orange- 
yellow le|K and moderate single comb ; splendid 
uyeis of Drown eggs summer and winter; mature 
eaily: are capital sitters ami mothers; good table 
binn. but yellow skin ; very popular for show. Four 
varieties— barred, white, buff, and black. The latter, 
thus iar, have not been very popular, but are now 
being brought very prominently to the front, and are 
prorving themselves most valuable as a general alU 
round fivvd. A Rose-combed variety has in recent 
yean made Its appearance, but has not been popularly 


RMBaluloh«vs.F— German breed, usefijl for genenl 
ptugmes- Bred little in England.^ 


A b(g- 1 imbcd variety of the Asiatic 

Game family, bred mainly for show purposes. 

““ ■ Alternative name for the Rose- 

are one of the best breed of domestic 

poidtiy. Medium sized and of Spanish origin ; large 
combs and white lobes — very good layers of 
large white eggs ; highly recommended for sheltered 
runs ; very popular for show ; white and black, non- 
ritten. Not of much use as table birds. 

■loGum Game. Very tall, evolved from the Old 
English Game, and bred solely for sliow ; very popular, 
several varieties— black-red, brown-red, pile, duck- 
birchen, white, black, etc. <Sce also Game 

A Lancashire name for the Hamburgh ; 
the Golden Mooney and .Silver Mooney are the ycUow 
and white varieties respectively. 

Naked Meeks. Curious variety of Transylvanian 
origin, with necks devoid of feathers; several colours. 

Mankln Bantams. One of our oldest breeds, 
and seldom seen nowadays ; they arc of a cinnamon 
hue in colour, and arc believed to have been the 
foundadoiLof many other varieties, especially Sebnghts 
and Game. 

MiMPO Fowl. The Silkies are sometimes so 
ylecTbrause of their very dark skins. 


A very handsome crested breed, of Conti- 
nental origin ; very popular ita France and Holland ; 
good faqrers dm hurdy u they can be kept from wet ; 
noaetotan as a rule ; chickens rather delicate ; several 
veriades— white, black, silver, gold, white-crested 
black, buff-laced or chamois, blue-laced, etc; has 
lariaus fiotmation of skull. 


Ape. An English Dreed of the Hamburgh 

type, but with very heavy rose-comb, found In Derby- 
shire and Yorkslitre; capital layers of large eggs, 
winter and summer, pullets soon begin to lay ; plumage 
gold spangled with black. 

Rhode lelajid Rede. American, large, long, 
deep bodies, rich chestnut-red colour; valuable aU- 
round breed ; yellow legs ; rose and single combs. 

Roeeoomh Blues. An English type of laying 
fowls; very large. Good layers; met with m 
Lancashire. 

Rampless* Are a curious breed without rump 
and tail formation. They arc of several colours ; met 
with in several parts of the world, and may be attri- 
buted to a freak of Nature ; occasionally exhibited. 
Not a very useful bird. 

Boots Grevs. A Scottish variety; barred 
plumage like a Plv mouth Rock, but white legs spotted 
with black ; good layers and table birds. A fine all- 
round fowl. 

Bsbvlght Bantams. Handsome little birds, the 
^pe of wliich was founded by the late .Sir John 
Albright, by first crossing between Polish and Nankin 
Bantams, to get the lacing of the former and the 
smallness of tiie latter, and then with a dwarf of the 
“ henny " game species, to obtain the “ henny “ 
iiackles and tail of tliat fowl. Thus the Sebright type 
was secured, and tliere arc gold and silver sorts, both 
rase- combed. 

Bhsrwoods. A large, white American breed not 
common in England, slightly feathered yellow legs, 
good layers and table birds; lay large brown eggs. 
Highly spoken of. 

Bllldas arc supposed to come from Japan ; very 
small, with wliite, silky plumage and curious mulberry 
combs and sliglitly feathered legs ; popular for siiow, 
especially among ladies; most useful as sitters and 
mothers for Bantam chickens or pheasants. Skm very 
dark. Hardy, and lay cream-coloured eggs. 

Slllelan ButtoMupa. An old Italian breed 

Ucello di Joins ” (flower bird), or •* Longhi Sicilian," 
meaning Sicilian spot. Introduced into America about 
sixty years ago, but for the last twenty years seem to 
have disappeared. Interest in them was revived in 
Z9xz,aind a club formed. English breeders Imcame 
interested, and in 1913 birds were introduced into 
England They arc essentially utility birds, being 
exceptionally good layers. In shape they take 
after the other Italian breeds, such as L^horas, 
Andalusians, Minot cas, and Anconas. In colour the 
cocks are somewhat similar to Rhode Islands Reds, 
but not quite so dark. A rich bright red is what is 
reemued. The hens should be a rich deep golden 
bun, mottled with black. The legs should be willow- 
green. The name coinfs from the comb, which is 
altogether different from any other known breed of 
poultry. It is cuprshapod, with a row of spikes round 
the oup. 

Bllksr Ooohlns. sometimes styled “ Emu " fowls, 
are a rare vanety, in which the webs of the feathers 
have no adhesion. 

Bpanlah* similar to Minorcas, mostly blark- 
plutmiged, with large white hanging; faces ; once very 
' - • - . • '•? seen ; good 

sare 

. /iincommnii. 

Baltans.— Very beautiful small white breed from 
Turkey; large crests and bibs, flowing tails, and 
heavily feathered legs and feet; not very popular, 
because of the difficulty of keeping them m good 
plumage Good layers of large white eggs; small 
eaters and non-sitters. 

Baoiatra Gama. A sprightly black variety of 
the Eastern Game family ; capit.al layer of white eggs* 
now becoming popular in England. 

Barvay Fowls* so famous for their line table 
quality, are chiefly identifiable with the Dorking breed, 
or ere crosses of that fine bird and some other variety. 
They are grown on rapidly as chickens, and then 
fiittened for market by “cramming." 

BOMOS* -A type of utility fowl largely bred in 
Sussex for producing table chickens. In recent years 
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have become wv popular show birde. Four black, cuckoo, and Cdunfbian. S^endM hardy 

varjoUee, leo, speckled, light and brown. winter layers ; good table^bwl ; has nigh ec on o mic 

Wyandottea. A ulendid and comparatively merits ; htehly cecommended and very popular both 

new American mmpodte breed ; shape somethuig like as utility and exhibition j are good setters and most 

a Brahma, but do not carry so much body feather, and carefhl mothers. 

are clean legged; they Iwve rose combs and yellow YokohamM are line long-ttdled birds from Japan; 

legs ; many varieties— sllver-Iaced, gold-laced, white rather rare ; good layers. (See JapaiMM IiOBi- 
putridfi^, buff silver-pencilled, buff-laced, blue-laced, talln.) 


POULTRY MANAGEMENT IN HEALTH 
AND DISEASE. 


Aooommodatlon.— The numbers and character 
of the fowls kept should be suited to the accommoda- 
tion, as to runs and housing, which can be provided 
for them. Overcrowding will lead inevitably to 
fbuling of the ground, disease -in the birds, and 
disastrous feilure. (See Hoomb, Rons. «to.) 

Ala Is sometimes mixed in the meal, of whira the 
soft food for fowls is formed, to give the birds extra 
brightness and spirit, but the practice is not one to be 
recommended save as a restorative expedient, and 
then tliere are many things more suitable than beer 
for the purpose. 

AppilmnoBB for poultry-keeping need never be 
elaborate, provided they are always practicable and 
utilitarian. Plain and home-made fitments for runs 
and fowl-houses nearly always answer as well, if 
contrived with ordinary ingenuity, from the materials 
convenient to hand, as costly appliances from the 
hardware manufacturers and poultry -appliance devisers 
whose multitudinous utensils and superfluities are on 
view at shows and stores. (.See Water Troughs. 
Winter KanagBmsnt. Coops, Inoubatlng. 
sto.) 

Bantam Kseplnff, save for the sale of choice 
exhibition stock, is not a hobby pursued for profit's 
sake. The midget fowls are much more ornamental 
than utiUtarian, but tliey are engaging in their habits, 
and give delight to the children of the ramily and oiten 
to the grown folks too, cspecbilly those of the gcitler 
sex. Irantams require little house room, and cost little 
to keep ; but most sorts can fly high and easily, so tliat 
it is prudent to keep their runs wired over or covered 
somehow. Their eggs should be hatched by them- 
selves or little fowls like Silkies, and selected small 
com should be fed to them with canary and other bird 
seed, milk-sops, boiled rice, rolled in dry meal, and 
cut-up kitchen scraps. Shape and feathering being 
correct in the many varieties of Bantams, smallness is 
the thing to achieve, therefore breeding should be 
from the most diminutive stock. Save for the adapta- 
tion of all things to size, no variation need be made in 
the general treatment of bantams from that which is 
requisite for larger breeds of poultry. 

M Barndoor** Fowls are haphazard mongrels, 
hardy but not profitable, that is to say, not so profitable 
as those upon tiie selection of which a little trouble 
has been expended. They eat as much as the more 
reliable and purdy bred or carefully crossed bir^s, and 
therefore their keeping is not to be recommended. 

Blaok Brsods ox fowls are well suited for town 
fonciers, because their plumage is not susceptible to 
damage by the grime oi an urban atmosphere. Here 
tiie Hinorcas, L^oms, Crflve-Coeurs, and Spanish 
ccane in, also the Orpingtons of ebony diade; the 
Langshan is good, too, save for the^rcumstance that 
its feathered feet are apt to get clogged and sliabby- 
looking in a limited nm langa And all the black 
breeds almost lay very large white eggs, and endure 
close confinement wdl if properly attended to. 

Boksdast b a valuable hup to- the securing of 
stantins in fowb foclined to leg-weaknass. It should 
be ground from clean dry bones to the consistency of 
oatmeal, and mixed with the soft meaL 

Bvssda, Rsisstion oL If number and size of 
eggs are the main objective of the poultiy-keeper, the 
MedbefisneaBfbwbliave no supinors. that b to say, 
tiHMe bieada irUdi originated In South European 


countries and the varieties obtained by croaiing them, 
the leading sorts .ire the Spanish, Minorcas, Anoalushn, 
and Lpghoms. all long and clean of 1^, prolific egg^ 
producers, and comparatively poor table-birds. Other 
good byers are the Hamburgh^ Houdana, 
wyandottes, Plymouth Rocks, Oroingtona Game, 
Brahmas. Cochins, La Flkches, and Polish. Quality of 
meat is found at its best in the Dorking, Gune, La 
Fbche, Cr£ve Coeur, Wyandotte, Orpington, Brahma, 
Houdan, Polish, and Langslian. Size and weight are 
afforded in the Dorking, Langshan, I^moutii Rock, 
Orpin^on, Crfiva Coeur, Malay, La Fiiche, Cochin, 
and Brahma breeds ; the two latter, howeveri expend 
a great deal of their food enerirr upon feather- 
production. If hardiness be a cnief requisite, all 
things considered. I.eghonis perliaps come first; and 
in order thereafter Houdans. Wyanaottes, Orpingtons, 
Brahmas. Langshaiis, Cochins, Minorcas, and Andalu- 
sians. For sitting and mothering ‘lurposes combined, 
the approved order !n pure breeds may be thus given : — 
Dorking, Game, Dumpies, Silkies, Brahmas, and 
Cochinih For all-round purposes. Langshans, Orping- 
tons. Brahmas, Houdans, and Plymouth Rocks are 
good; and so are well-selected crosses such as tite 
Langshan-Minorca. If brown-shelled esgs are desired. 
Cochins, Brahmas, Oroingtons, and v^andottes are 
well in the running. (See also Cross-Brsdl Fowls 
and Table Pouitiy.) 

Broody Hens signify their desire to engage b 
the natural business of nidification by gtflng *’^011 the 
cluck.” Should this be the time when the fowl- 
keeper desires to commence a sitting all well afld 
good. Give the birds their complement of eggs in 
roper nest boxes, placed in a retired petition ; the 
ens will do the rest. But if you don’t want them to 
sit, don't drive them about, or put them barbarously 
Into water, or try to starve them to your way of thinking. 
Get a small coop with a barred bottom and fiiont ; 
stand it on four bricks in a sunny corner. Place the 
bird in it in full sight of other fowls and feed it well for 
three or four days. Unable to sit down comfortably it 
will soon get over its broodiness, and become lively on 
being restored to liberty, and commence laying agab 
shortly. But every hen of sitting propensity should be 
permitted to nest now and again, if only for the rest it 
gives the birds ; foremg egg-production and bterferbg 
with the laws of Nature too much is harmfiiL 
Baylntf Fowls is an Important matter to the 
small fancier. He should only buy what he reaDy 
wants and at the time best suited to Ms Ofwn oon- 
venienca These matters having been settled, let him, 
if pbssible, go, money b pocket, to the stockyard cmT a 
breeder, moke his own selection, pay a fidr price fat 
the birds he buys, and get them home to the 
accommodation he has previously provided. Or hy 
watching the advertisements b the poultry p^mrs of 
the reputable raisers, and communicatiiig with 
them by letter, he can always get hit wants 
satisfactorily supplied b these competitive days. 
But he should sedulously avoid unknown advertisers, 
who purport to be underselling the regular braedera, 
That way swbdUng lies. The smne caution appllas tc 
the purchase irf egg settings: go always whore tiisie if 
acknowledged rqiutation at stake If you want to we 
yourself loss and vexation, remembering that tiie beet 
U the cheapest b the long run. 

Osnlafs of Bggi.— Eggs for transit by post ee 
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mB dimfld be «at In VEht itraiw heattn, Speddly 
mads bona u» readily procuiaQe, wMi atuT card 
fMBtitleiia^ but any box of aiiltable alae and r^Wty 
iHU aenre. A good plan b to put an Inch of bnm at 
the bottom, wnp each egg looeely in soft paper, place 
them about an inot ^lan and an Inch from the box 
ddea, fflUqgin all round and covering with bran; then 
by a aoft Meet of paper down gentfy before screwing 
or coidiiw on the fid, as the Jarring of driving tuils & 
ante to do damage. Marie the box "EGGS,” guard 

S aviddabb deby on journey. 

OV Oil used frequently to be given as a 
re to fowls, but the bte Mr. Lewis Wright, a 
gre a t authority on the subject, who put the matter 
fhorouiddy ^he test, pronounced strongly agrinst 
Its use m the poultry yard: salts or JaUp he 
recommended as aperients in , preference where 
necwmi^ ^^^the advantage of being followed by 

Ohtdknn Baittrtlli.— For the first day newly* 
hatched chickens need no food. After twenty-four 
hours, having first fed the old hen to keep her 
ftom gobbling up the delicacies intended for the 
chicks, give them some chopped hard boiled egg 
mixed with crumbs or meal moistened in milk, 
but not made at all pappy, putting mother and 
progeny under a coop, with a covered clipped grass 
run In front of it if possible, crumbling the food down 
on to a board in front of the coop bars, and continuing 
the foeding just as long as the little ones will peck it 
up with avKuty. After a few days, instead of milk for 
damping the soft food water will serve, and a few 
scraps of well chopped cooked meat will be very 
helpnil, while there must always be finely-cut green 
food as well, If plenty of fresh grass is not obtainable. 
Also clean fresh water so pLice^tliat the chicks cannot 
get their feet into it. Little and very often is the 
motto for successful chicken-feeding. At the end of 
a week give one of the many chicken meals which are 
on the market alternately with the mixture of various 
small grains known as Dry Chick Feed." There are 
many firms supplying sucli mixture. This may be 
continued for two months. After this dry feeding only, 
unless the birds are intended for flesh, then continue the 
mixed diet of soft and dry food. When the dry feeding 
has become the staple there must be plenty of sharp, 
small grit about to lielp the working of the gizaard. 
Let the chicks run and scratch with tlie old hen till they 
nre six weeks to two months old. The roosting 
placet provided for them must be quite free from 
draughts and damp, the worst enemies of chicken- 
hoodT They should bed on clean straw or dry moss 
peat till they can perch properly, or their breast bones 
may become crooked. So soon as the cockerels 
commence to crow they should be taken away from 
the pullets, and if the young gentlemen become over- 
pugulatic, as they sometimes will, it is time to separate 
mem. At SIX months old, a little extra meat may be 
fod to the pullets daily, with an occasional mixi^ of 
stimulant spice in the meal, to bring on laying. Bone 
meal may m introduced also twice a week into the soft 
food for Doth cockerels and pullets advantageously to 
assist the upbuilding of thefr frames; and coops and 
fowlhouses should be kept clean with disinfectant and 
insecticide, a little sulphur being rubbed under the wings 
of the chicks and about the head, neck, thighs, and 
ru^ to kern the lice and fleas away. 

fliullftd EttB, so rendered by the vagrancy of 
the aitting han, a misfortune to which they are liable if 
the absence of the sitter is more extended than half an 
hour, or even less In very cold weather, can often be 
put to rights by immersion in water warmed to one 
hundred and five degrees or a little over, being kept 
tlieie until die errant non has manifested readiness to 
resume her place on the nest, or some substitute has 
ban seemed. Many an unhatched chicken's life has 
ttiiit b6iii mtML 

HllMltllliiia Is absolutriy necessary to success in 
peiAqr management. The fowlJiouse need not bo 
omata^ but it murt always be sweet and clean, the nm 
dry and free from ixcreta endrefuse. the food troughs 
ma wtervesseli rinsed spIck and span dal^, the 
perctea dear of dirt and verminous faueets, the nest 
lN»ei whltewaifaed and the nests frequendy renewed, 


and the birds provided with a dtdt bath wMioiit the 
regular use of which they cannot be comfortdde. 

CoolMMlS must be either killed off, sold, or 
provMed to separately when thqy begin to give 
They may run tMher In Bttla flocks, 
divided from the piAlets, until they ue quairdsome : 
then, unless '* mated up.** they must be penned apart, 
each with his own little house and run. 

OoadlBMiita* or ^loken BplesL are very good 
in their place, when the birds are “a bit off colour.* 
Cayenne pepper, ginger, aniseed, pimento, are all use- 
to, but the prepared powders of reputable vendors 
given with sugar, according to directions on the 
package, are usually reliable. 

Ooopu may be of varied form, but they should 
never be too small, and always rain-proof, firee from 
draughts and dry as to the flooring, being sfi^tiy 
nisM above the ground, ventilated towards the txm, 
and fitted with a sliding front to give complete pro- 
teetion in bad weather. Also they must be constantly 
sweet and clean, whitewashed and disinfected within, 
and placed, if possible, on a sunny grass plot, sheltem 
from wind, with a sloping board running up to a 
broadish sill in front of Uie bars : the slope to afford 
easy access to the silt on which the food for the little 
ones is scattered in their early days, and where the 
fresh water for their drinking is placed in a simple 
fountain. These are the only essentials. 

Crooked Breaata usually come from encourag- 
ing confined birds to roost too early and on too narrow 
perches. Keep the youngsters to the floor, on straw 
or litter, till four months old If you can, then let 
the perches be stout enough to support the breM 
properly as the birds squat to roost. There is no 
lemedy—save tlie hatchet cure or killing. 

Crop bound may bh a distressing condition In l 
fowl arising from the swallowing of a beme or acme 
other hard and indigestible sutetance, ghrhig rise to 
obstruction. It is more an accident than a disease, 
and may need a simple operation for its relief. First 
try pouring warm water down the sufferer's ihzMt. 
with oatient and continuous kneading of the crop. If 
this does not afford the requisite relief, make a careflil 
Incision near the top of the crop about an inch long, 
and remove the contents gently with a small spoon, 
stitching up the wound nicely with a glover's needle 
ana horsehair thereafter, the stitching of the outer 
skin crossing that securing the inner membrane. 

Crou-Bfrod Fovla may be well worth keeping 
if the crossing be accomplished intelligently, the sorts 
and the individiiab bcutg properly selected for a given 
purpose. One good cross produang hardy oApnng is 
the Houdan-Mmorca. The pullets lay good-sised white 
eggs prolifically all througli the winter. The' Houdan- 
Li^horo cross is also satisfactory, and the laying 
capacity of the Duff Cochin can be considerably en- 
hanced by crossing with the Redcap, the progeny of 
the two beiim handsome, and well-suited for a limited 
run. The Langshan-Minorca cross gives a capital 
combination of white, juicy meat for the table and big 
brown ass for the bmet A Dorfcfaig cock run widi 
half-bred Indian game pullets will produce immense 
and fleshy poultry, mainly white-legged. The Houdan- 
Dorking is a fine table cross, too. white of skin and 
flah, Ihe pullets laying white eggs. Orpii^on pullets 
theniAlva good layers, mated with a Houdan cockerei 
will give chicks which mature quickly and make fine 
winter egg producers. The great thii» in crossing is 
always to ga a good pure-bred male bird to mate with 
pullets of an ascertained utilitarian strain, first cross or 
second cross. 

Dalleoatoa for Mpultliiff Blvdo.— Mix three 
quartets in weight of oatmeal to a quarter of bran, and 
pour over boiuiig water. A little chopped-up meat 
may be given tf^ small quantities. Leave to swell 
near fire or in oven for half an hour, and mix with 
equal quantitla of pollard and pea meal, or spUt peas 
boiled soft. Hemp seed may be given two or uiroe 
timet a week. andTbuckwheat is very good. A tonic 
fai the water often helps. A little Epsom salts, or what 
Is known as Douglas’s mixture— Iron and sulphuric 
odd. A lump of sulphate of iron and three dropa of 
acid to each gallon of water, or a teaspoonfrUof ttnetura 
of Iran wUl do as well. 
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DI8EA8IS OP POULTRY. 


Poultiy art liable to many ailments, more or less 
serious. The principal diseases which trouble the 
poultry-keeper and his stock are grouped together 
alphabeticnily here for convenience, with brief 
directions for treatment. 

AMUFtloB.— If a hen gets droppliwher tggs about, 
often diell-less, and moves continually, fasten her up 
awhile alone in a pen with a nest in the comer, give 
her soft food and a little bi-carbonate of soda In her 
drinking water. She may have been cliased about by 
a ^oiteful "gamey “ hen, or persecuted by one of the 
opposite sea. Remove the culprit. 

Apoplejcy.— Cause : over-feeding and excitement 
effect, generdly swift fatality. Sometimes a cure may 
be possible if bleeding from the vein under the wing 
be promptly practised, with jalap and salts aperient, 
quietude, and spare diet to follow for awhile. 

Black BoL— -Symptoms : bkickening ot the comb, 
feet and leg swelling, emaciation. Treatment : purge 
and ^glve warm stimulant food, rubbing carbolised 
vaseline into comb and legs. 

Bronchitis is differentiated from an ordinary 
cold by coughing. Isolate, put nitric acid sparingly 
into the water, sweetening slightly with glyceruie. 
C^enne and ginger in the soft food. 

Bumblefoot.—Not unconnuon in heavy fowls, and 
arises from a growth under the ball of the foot. Cut 
away carefully, and if suppurating, dress with anti- 
septic after cleansing, biiiamg to exclude dirt. 

Canker. — Symptoms: ulceration about head and 
ears, with discharge from the eyes, watering first, then 
thicker and foetid. Fluid caruoUte, until lead lotion 
ointment, may effect a cure. 

Catarrh* or coninion cold, may be prevented from 
developing Into the dreaded Roup by early isolation 
In a sheltered comer ; two or three drops of tincture 
of aconite and soft warm food. 

Cholera.'— Cliickon cholera Is a deadly disease, 
commencing with a greenish dischaige, becoming 
later white and watery, and accompanied with excessive 
thirst. Isolate in the shade, disinfect the water trough 
and replenish often with clean and quite cold water, 
giving fresh graeu food and small doses of cholera 
mixture from the chemist's. 

Comb DlseaMa.~Black rot, chiefly attacking 
Spanish fowls, has been noticed ; White Comb troubles 
Cochins mainly, and is characterised by white spots 
which extend to the neck, causing feather-shedding. 
Treat as for Black Rot, save that a lotion of turmeric 
and cocoa nut oil is sonietimes serviceable. 

OoBBiimptlon* or "going light,” is a wasting 
disease, which can rarely be arrested ; but hypophos- 
phates in the food and cod-liver-oil in the meal or with 
quinine in capsules may overcome the tendency if 
treatment be commenced early enough. 

Cramp is caused by exposure to damp or 
ranning over saturated ground. Remove the fowl to a 
dry warm house, with boarded floor, strawed or moss- 
Uttered, plunging the first into warm mustard aud 
water for a tew minutes, drying well. This itay be 
repeated occasionally until improvement is shown. 

Oropr— Soft or Swollen, usual cause, over-drinking 
from morbid thirst. Isolate; feed sparingly with soft 
food containing stimulant spice, and give a very little 
water after meals with nitric acid in weak solution. 

Debility.— Raw eggs down tim throat two or 
three times a day, cool^ lean meat, chemical food, 
cod-Uver-oil. a teaspoonful twice a day : such generous 
treatment may save the life of a costly bird ; others so 
affiseted should be destroyed. 

Dlplitlravlm Is a form of canker with internal 
ulceration. Isolate at once, give an aperient, feed on 
uiqieppered soft food, dr^ the Interior sores with a 
cameA-nalr brush dipped in carbolic and sulphurous 
acid in Iron tincture and glycerine, and dust the 
exterior ulcers, after cleansing, with iodoform. A 
little brandy in the food may help ; but it is only worth 
while taking this trouble with veiy valuable fowls. 


ByMutory is something wone than dlafihaa. and 
not so bad as cholera, and should bo treated Amilariy, 
but a little less vigorously, than the latter. 

BlephuitUuus attacks the fowls with larae and 
coarse scales on the shanks chiefly, and may be een- 
tributed to by sudden exposure to very doU wet. 
It takes the form of unsightly scurf and enenisladon 
ofiegs and feet, and Is very contagious. Curable only 
in the onset stage, the treatment is carboUsed oil or 
glycerine ointment, after scrubbing with soap uul 
water, with weak $ugar of lead as a last resort. The 
birds should be kept on dry ground and given rthnuUint 
food. 

Bruptlonn usually arise from conflnemeat and 
uncleanliness ; correct the uncieanliness, rive fflenty 
of green food, especially chopped dandeUons. put 
powdered sulphur in the soft food, and dress the 
affected piarts with carboUsed vaseline. Constant 
scratching of the head is a symptom. 

Fits. Try dripping cold water over the fowl's 
head from the tap, or bleed under the wing. 

Gapes. Cause, worms in the windpipe, a fieqnentty 
fatal ailment of small chickens. Place camphor In tlw 
water; strip a small quill feather, moisten It with 
turpentine, mtroduce it into the trachea, and withdraw 
it with the worms adherent, which destroy. Patience 
may succeed. There are generally t^cks on the heads 
of chickens with the gapes; def.troy these with 
mercurial ointment. 

Giddiness, like fits, may be Incipient apoplexy. 
It is manifested by the chick or fowl runniitg oaxed as 
in a circle ; treat as advised for fits. 

Gout. Swollen and inflamed feet and iqrs indicate 
gout. Keep the bird dry, feed up with green-meat, 
give an aperient, and a half-grain colchicum extract 
pill twice daily. 

Indlgastlon.— See the grit-box is well supplied ; 
this complaint usually arises l>ecause the rizxard is not 
working right. Feed moderately on son food, with a 
very little lean meat, and give half a pill of rhubarb 
occasionally. 

Inflammation of Rump.— TMs usually occurs 
In the gland above the tail where the secretion which 
fowls use for keeping their feathers sheeny is stored. 
Open with needle, squeeze out suppurating matter, 
and foment with warm water, afterwards cleansing 
with antiseptic solution. Repeat if necesnry. 

Iteg WaaknoM.— When young birds, opedally 
of heavy breed, outgrow thmr strength, and squat 
about on their hocks, bandy legs or knock-knee may 
result, quite spoiling the bird's appearance. Generally 
tliere lias been improper feeding. Put scane bone- 
meal in tlie food of the cockerels and pulleta and give 
them plenty of barley-meal and sound corn, with 
cod-liver oil and chemical food, and a little lean meat 
Also let there be plenty of oil, lime rubbish and 
crushed oyster shell within the reach of the birds. 

lilvav Dlsaase arises from over-stimulation, 
confinement, and damp, and la most frequent In the 
larger Asiatic breeds of poultry. It is hereditary, and 
birds known to be tuberculous or torpid of Uver should 
never be bred from. Green food and canfiil dialary 
may ward it ofl!* in early stages, but if the Uver com- 
plaint has got well hold, as Indicated by oonsistcntly 
yellow dopings, kQl oif the sufferer. 

Pnle xolk in eggs may point to lade of sriBdent 
green food. See to this. 

Porttonltia may be suspected when a hen, in full 
lay, with a bright red comb, maidfosts pain and 
distress. It is iiiflanimatlon of the abdomkial Hnhw 
membrane, produced perhaps by ovarartmdation ot 
the ovaries. Sometimes holdiiig the honin a eovared 
basket over steam may do good. 

Pip.— A hard and norny appeannea of tlw and of 
the tongue in fowls and ohlcki is generally nothing 
more tiian the remit of nasal obstruction. Give an 
aperient, put in a warm place, bleed psope rty , and 
apply a little chlorinated soda to the tongnk 
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PiM«moiila«^The bronchial cough, with very 
difficult breathliiff and gasping, often attacks chicks 
artiftclany hatched on thdr emergency from an over- 
heated ** foster-mother ” to the air. Kub turpentine 
into the feathers under the shoulders, bring the little 
Invalid into the warm, feed on milk and bread; give a 
little antinioniac or Ipecacuanha wine from a tea^Mon. 

Rheunatlam-— Almost, save for Joint swelling, 
like cramp, and needs similar treatment. 

Roup occasions more mortality In the poultry yard 
than allother ailments combined. It culminates nom 
a common cold, and is highly contagious. A bird 
attacked with ihe eye and nostril running, characteristic 
of tills disease, must be shut away from, the rest at once, 
and everything it has been in contact with disinfected. 
If the roup rattle in the throat has begun before 
detection, there will be small cliance of saving the 
patient. Pellets of meal with pepper in them may be 
forced down its throat two or tiiree times a day to keep 
h from sinking, and a little tincture of aconite given in 
small pilules. Give a Jalap aperient, and put camphor 
ill the drinking water. Persevere for a little while, if 
it be a good bird, but your chance is small. 

Boa& Legs.— Treat as if Elepliaiitiasis, and keep 
the birds in the dry. 

Bovofula.*-A form of liver disease, which see. 

Uloeratlon about the vent, in hens, may be treated 
alternately with white precipitate ointment, and 
carbolised vaseline. They should be kept apart. 

Worms in the intestines irritate and put fowls out 
of health. I'hey sliould be eradicated by turpentine 
pills or santonin, followed by an aperient. Neglect of 
treatment may lead to serious results. 


DlnlnfoetuitB are frequently requisite in poultry, 
and carbolic acid in solution and carbolic powder 
arc wry valuable for sweetening the houses and runs, 
and for cleansuig and rinsing the utensils, espccMlly 
when there has been roup or any other contagious ail- 
ment in evidence. A little should always be used in 
the whitewash. 

Duat Bath- — Tlie fowl’s way of cleansing is to roll 
in the dust. Let them, therefore, have plenty, clean 
and dry, a good depth of it where the sun comes but 
the nun dues not, with a lot of fine ashes in it, and 
some black sulphur. Clear the lot away occasiuiully 
and renew. 

Dutch Everyday Layera or ** Everlasting 

Layers *' were names given to the ” Pencilled Ham- 
burghs” prior to their uiiportation to Britain. The 
Batavians have long held tliis breed of birds m esteem 
for their egg-producing quahttes. 

Egg-Bound.— Generally an aperient will rectify 
this, nut chopped groundsel rolled in butter is recom- 
mended by some; and an oUve oil iniection, or the 
passing of an oiled feather (sweet or linseed oil will 
serve) up the vent and round the egg will often be 
found helpful. 

Bgg-Eatlng.— This is a vice on the hen’s part, con- 
tributed to by Iter keeper. It generally arises from 
the absence of shell-forming material in the run. The 
hens peck to the shells of the eggs they lay to get the 
niaterial for forming more shdl which instinct tells 
them they ought to have, and this gives them a de- 
prived taste for the egg which is difficult to eradicate. 
One hen also sets the others a bad example, and soon 
many eggs are devoured. Plenty of old mortar 
rubbish and cracked-up oyster shell snould be provided 
for the hens to pick at in confinement. Then a blown 
egg or two filled with mixed mustard or a/ew very rotten 
ones, should be laid about, to disgust the delinquents 
who break them to satisfy their unnatural craving. 

■ffige, either foreating or Incubation, should be kept 
wirii the large end downward stood in holes in a board. 
This preserves freshness and vitality longer than lying 
them m bnn or keeping the small end down. For Icmg 
keeping some grease or wax the eggs, some store in 
lime-water or m a paste made from quicklime, some 
pack in dry salt, some in bran, some bury in an air- 
tlo^ box, but nothing is better than steeping them in a 
Bdtttion of silica or *^water-glass " as soon after laying 
as pcttslble, and keeping In a cool, dry cellar, where 
the fieoft cannot come. Don’t try to retain hens for laying 


purposes after tivo and a-balf years old ; an odd bird 
or two may keep in profit kmger, but it will be the 
exception rather than the rule. Fat forming meals 
should be largely eschewed when egg-productfam Is 
thenrincipal object; a warm breakfiistls good on very 
cola mornings and it should mainly consSt of cooked 
and easily assimilable food, and frew bones and meal 
the «rg yield. 

BBemlM of Poultry.— Keep the cats away by 
wiring, and exclude rats by a good deep concrete, else 
you will lose birds and eggs in a very disheartening 
way ; mice will nibble your nest boxes and get at any 
food left about— and there never should be any left 
about— otherwise the smaller rodents do little harm. 
Insects are pestilent little enemies of fowls ; but they 
can be circumvented by cleanliness and constant care. 
(See also Paraolteu of Poultry.) 

Panoy Poultry.— Bantams, already dealt with, 
come under this head ; so do all such as are reared 
and kept more for show than utility: some of the 
newer breeds of this order may have passing mention. 
Buff Orpingtons were raised from much crossing at 
Orpington ny the Cooks with an utilitarian end in 
view* but the rearers of Buif Plymouth Rocks, and 
Buff and Buff-laced Wyanclottcs, also Partridge 
Wyandottes, White Plymouth Rocks, and White 
Iiulian Game, appear mainly to have been aiming at 
novelty and pure ’’fancy.” Anconas were ’’ fanejr’ to 
begin with, but their egg-produciiig prolificacy 
rescued them from the merely ornameiitarstate. Silkies 
are fine sittera, but count more in the beauty category 
than for practical usefulness, and the Japanese Long 
Tails arc quite bizarre, and belong to the aviaries of 
the monied fancier, as also do the various Frizzled 
Fowls, Naked Necks, Sultans, Ptarmigans, Runipless. 
Fowls (or ’’Cock of the Woods") from Persia and 
CeylcMi, and certain other poultry curiosities which 
have their admirers amongst the wealthy. 

Fattening for market is a process carried to a 

S eat length by the "crammers” and " caponisers ” of 
e Continent, and at certain British establishments cf 
a specialistic sort ; but less extensive poultry raisers 
find it answers to go some distance in the same 
direction for profit’s sake. The principle striven for is 
after growth lias been attained to give seclusion and 
rest from everything else but the business of plutiipm,; 
out. The birds are ebnfined in seim-darkness and 
tempted bysiimulaiit food to eat as much as can b* ‘ 
got down their throats. Ground buckwheat, crushed 
oats, maize meal, etc., form the staple dictaiy with the 
addition of suet and other fats, moistening wtth milk. 

Feathnr-Eatlng is a pernicious habit in some 
fowls that liave lieen fed on heating and stimulant food, 
and kept closely confined. Laziness from repletion 
and lack of health-proiiioting activity often starts it, 
and when a bird in a batch begins the practice, others 
retaliate, until the whoie pen presents a sorry spectacle. 
Change the dietary, give abundance of green food ; 
put wort straw or moss litter on the floor and bury 
their coni to make the birds scratch for a living; this 
will give them something better to do tlian stripping 
off their own feathers and those of their miserable 
companioiLS. Also hang up the green food in bunches 
on a string and make them jump up to get it. if tliis 
fails to cure them, wring their necks. 

Feathers are of some econoink value in fowl-keep- 
ing ff carefully kept and properly cured by bakings and 
dryings. They are not nearly so good for bed-stuffing 
as the downy breast feathers of tlie goose, of course : 
but well selected, and the larger ones stripped, they 
come in well for ^llows, bolsters, and cushion making. 

Feeding of Poultry requires proper considera- 
tion and systematic regulation. Over-feeding— uve 
for fattening previous to daughter— is distinctly bad and 
disease-inviiing ; whilst mal-uutntion, or the giving of 
improper food, is only less harmful in d^ree. The 
dietary should be wholesome, varied, sufficient; and 
no more. In dealing with chicken-raising we have 
indicated the best practice as regards uiuiiaturity. 
For grown fowls with a free range two meals a day will 
be enough ; one in the early morning when they are 
let out of the house, and the other in the evening 
before going to roost. These will pick up green food 
and much supplemeatary aliment during the hours of 
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roving'. Con/lned In a small run birds should havo a 
sUg-ht breakfast of scrfk food, meal moistened with 
seeding water and ndxed with scraps b good. Before 
mld«day a handful of loose com per oird may be 
scattered and covered to be scratchea for; green food, 
such as cut grass or ansrthlng else avaUabie. may be 
given an hour or so later. Last thing, a feed of good 
sound gr^n should be supplied. As to quantity, as 
much as thp fowb will eat greeiUly is a good standard 
to go by, always rather leaving them a little hungry 
tlian allowing anything unconsunied to lie about. 
They want less when not laying than when In the swing 
of egg'productlon. and still less during the moult* 
ing pmiods. Half<a>pint of grain a day mould suffice 
for l^*a*dozen heaUny adult birds. The soft mondng 
food b best if folly cooked, being most easily digested 
thus, but scalding will serve as an occasional alterna- 
tive : the kitchen waste should be incorporated. Bones 
need to be dried and ground; they are splendid 
poultry food. Of grain, good hard wlieat stands first 
ui value ; barley and oats neat. Indian corn should be 
given but sparely ; it b too heating, except in the 
northern counties, and where birds have free raime. 

WpAgln g, Bad.— When the fledging of chicks b 
difficult and retarded, warm milk should be given to 
help them on, and a little tincture of Iron put into the 
drinkkig water. 

FMOtnraa of the shanks in fowb are easily set by 
repbeing the broken bone in portion, and securing 
with spunts formed of folds or porous brown paper 
saturated hi white of egg. Other bone fractures sus- 
tained by fowb are very difficult to mend because of 
the restless disposition of the birds, but bandaging 
way be attempted with valuable fowb which have met 
with an accident of tlib painful character. 

FMWt Bite may be prevented in severe weather 
by well oiling the combs and wattles of the birds, or 
nibbing in vaseline, so as to prevent the adhesion and 
freemng of water after the act of drinking. 

QVUS Runa are grand things for fowls if suffi- 
ciently brge enough to retain their greenery on 
constant usage, but otherwise they arc better not 
attempted, for a befouled patch from whicli the grai» 
has been nearly scratclim and trampled away b 
unsightly and iiOurious. A small plot of grass, k^t 
closmy cut, is very good for young chickens ; but for 
the older birds tlie grass range should be very exten- 
sive to be of practical service. 

Gtean Fpod.— " Plenty of it ” b the order for the 
would-be successful poultry-keeper to observe. Grow- 
ing greenery, picked and pecked by the birds ranging 
at will, b best : next best, the fresh cuttings of the 
bwn, short and sweet, and not thrown into the runs in 
such profusion as to be left lying to rot. Cut up lettuce 
leaves, cabbme leaves, dandelions, cress, and any- 
thing else fresh and assimUable should be supplied to 
tlie extent the birds will eat it up clean. Don t permit 
cabbage stalks and mid-ribs to sta|' in the run to decay 
and render the place unwholesome. 

Qvlt b Indispensable to fowls in captivity. It forms 
their teeth, without which their food cannot be properly 
digested In the glxxard. The grit must be hard, 
angubr, and sharp to be of full service, and nothing 
equab flint broken up small. Smooth gravel is of 
little service. 

Hdnst as a rule, should bo killed off at the age of 
two years and a half, when the first sign of tlie mu«!t 
a^ppean. Their best bying days are then over, and 


(hey will henceforth, if allowed to live, deteriorate for 
Able purposes. Very fine and valuable birds may be 
retained for breeding purposes, but even they are 
better cleared out of the ww to n»kc room for their 
^ ww t. ^ee also Broody Hons* Hating and 

Hooms for fowb should be so desifraed and built 
as to give the requblte accommodation Tor the poultry 
intended to be kept. Th^ need not be costly or 
ornate. The simpler and better constructed thw ore 
the more satbfoctory they will prove. Suit the sixe of 
the house to your requirements, let It fima the south if 
possible, and let It be wet-proof and wind-proof; the 
floor ^vated from the ground, with a hen Udder 
Civkig access from the run to a Indeclosable entrance 
doer at the front, and let there be a big door at the 


back to fkdlitate deaniqg. Put your perches on one 
level well below the essential ventilation holes towards 
the top of the house, and light it hr a small window 
either at the north side over the door, or in any other 
convenient position. Both light and ftesh air are 
wanted if you would keep your birds In hesbta. If 
you **go in” for Brahmas, Cochins or Orpingtons, you 
will need only very low broad perches, or none at all. 
and you must have plenty of clean straw or moss litter 
on me floor; if with dry sand, ashes or lime dust 
amoimt It all the better. If the floor be rabed and 
boarded, a byerof concrete or asphalteupon it will be 
good for securing dryness and excluding vermin ; and 
tnb will be even more necessary shewd the house 
bottom be the ground. 

InoubbtlBg— AvUflelSLl.— Thb b a process 
rendered fairly easy to all poultry-formers, female as 
wdl as male, who nave at command a diy and airy 
room and any one of the many makes or incubator 
manufoctured by reliable firms. The best— sixe and 
extent of course being a governing condition— are 
those which are at once the costliest and cheapest, an 
imperfect incubator *' b dear at a gift." The capacity 
of the incubator should be such as its possessor may 
have accommodation for the produce of ; and its workiim 
will require the unremitting attention of the person m 
charge. It should stand on a firm table in a well- 
ventilated position where there b no draught, and the 
heating apparatus be regulated to maintain a ' toady 
temperature of from loa to xoi degrees, whilst the 
provlrion for airing, turning and moistening die eggs 
must leave nothing to be desired. Study of the 
directions given with the Incubator and practical 
experience of its working can alone make its manage- 
ment a success. An Artificial Foster Mother, or Rearer, 
will be requisite to receive the clucks after hatching, 
thb being a portable construction containing a glass 
covered run and a wired-in run in frqnt of a chamber 
into wliich the chickens can come and go, as they will, 
such chamlicr being kept at a uniform heat of 6b to go 
degrees, according to the outside weather ; and the 
whole concern being readily cleanablc; The Foster 
Mother," of which there are numerous satbfoctory 
makes m the market, roust be pbced in an apartment 
the air of which can gradually by full and free 
ventibtion be brought to coincide with tliat out ot 
doors, so as to obviate chill when the chicks have to 
be transfonned to the open. The feeding of the 
youngsters should be similar to tliat recommended for 
fien-hatched ctiicks. 

Infertile Eftfe can be detected readily by the 
fourth day of incubation, and even earlier, by ex- 
perienced persons by holding up to a strong light ; it 
they then look perfectly clear they should be with- 
drawn from the nest or incubator and used for culinary 
purposes. Should too many hens be running witn 
one male, or the cock bird be lacking in virihty, thb 
will occur, .and it is obviously useless to waste time 
over trymg to hatch eggs which are mfertile. 

Iron is useful in the drinking water of fowb in cold 
or wet weatlier, giving " tone to the birds. A tea- 
spoonful of the tincture of steel b very serviceable. 

KUllntf Poultry should be swiftly and humanely 
accomplished. Tie the legs quickly and firndy, and 
dislocate the neck with a quick wrench of the wrist 
of the right hand, the neck being grasped tightly by 
the left ; or chop thq head clean on at one blow with a 
sliarp chopper, the neck being laid on a solid block. 
Either of those plans is better and quicker tiian sever- 
ing the Jugubr or penetrating the Drain through the 
mouth with a knife. Some strike the fowl smartly and 
heavily on the back of the head with a stout stick or 
block of wood, and if thb be done deftly instant in- 
sensibility and death will be the result. Hang the bbd 
up Iv the feet for the blood to drain downwards. 

Idxna b essential to the welfore of fowls, and for 
the formation of the shelb of their eggs. It should 
therefore always be provided in some form in the runs, 
and cleui old mortar b a ready means of its supply. 
Lime that has not lost its “quickness" by use and 
exposure b apt to yellow the plumage of white-foatbwed 
birdk, if hud about profusely or employed too freely as 
a component of the dust bath. 

Matiisg should be arranged os to number of hens 
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alkwed to run with ona male, according: to tha braed. 
Tba Houdan Is particularly active, and the lighter 
daases, such as the Hambuighs, Mlnorcas, Leghorns, 
and Wyandottes. can have more hens in the pans than 
tha hMvier birds like Biahmas, Cochins, Dorkings, 
Laiunhans, Orpingtons, etc., without prejudlca to tlm 
Csitmty of the eg|^ In this particular, season makes 
a dtffiianca too, the eggs laid very earljrnot being so 
certain to bring forth chicks on setting as those 
produced in the spriiv and summer. 

Moaltlntf is a “ticklish” time with most fowls, 
though a peifhctly natural condition. Everything 
proper diould be done to help the birds over the 
moult Those with the most vitality get throu^ the 
featheraheddlng and renewal the quickest. Old birds 
are long shabby ; they should be got rid of altogether. 
Hens slow of moulting through b^g “ run down ” by 
heavy laying should be placed apart, given specially 
generous feeding treatment, and supplied also with a 
suitable tonic, such as iron tincture in the drinkii^ 
water. (See Dalleaolaa for Honltlng Birda.) 

Hosts and Hsst Protsotlon.— Nests, generally 
speaking, are best in their natural position, on the 
ground, whence the eggs derive the necessary mois- 
ture. A little soft straw, confined between two bricks, 
in a secluded comu where the rain cannot come to the 
sitting bird, is all that is really requisite. Fern leaves 
are good nest material, insects do not seem to relish 
the smell of them. Whether for incubation or for mere 
egg-laying, the nest-boxes, if such there be, should be 
piacea in privacy, but yet readily gctatable by the 
owner or attendant, weli-ventiUted, and scrupulously 
clean. If of wood, scour and urhitewash them fre- 
quently, and renew the bedding often. By no means 
nave them exposed to cold, though airy; but let the 
position be such as to protect against wind and frost, 
so that the eggs of a sitting hen may not be ctiilled 
unduly in nvintcr, or very early spring time, when she 
gets off for food and exercise. 

Oyator Bhalla smashed up well, are capital for 
laying fowls, for the lime in them is good for the birds 
and the eggs they lay, while the harder and less 
soluble portions help the gizzard to grind the food. 

Pumsltoa of Poultry.— Lice will swarm on the 
birds, their perches, nest-boxes, and the houses they 
inhabit, if cleanliness be not oteerved by tiie poultry- 
keeper, and the proper dust-lmth be not provided. 
But if there be regular and thorougli cleaning out, and 
whitewashing of the wliole interior arrangement at 
leut twice yearly with good hot lime in whicri sulphate 
of irm or even parafnn is mixed, with occasional 
spraying about of dilute carbolic acid, or dusting with 
some good disinfectant powder, there will be little 
trouble from lice or any other vermin. The dust-bath 
^ould be sifted and renewed frequently, and sulphur 
may be scattered over it occasionally. 

Fuat Hobs Litter is an invaluablo material for 
strewing thickly over the floorf of fowlhouses, so long 
as It can be kept dry. If permitted to become 
saturated with damp it is dangerous. It should be 
crumbled down fine, and frequently stirred or raked 
about ; and then acts as an absorbent and deodoriser. 

Perohae ought to be wide enough to afford support 
to the breastbone of tlie bird, a good height in the 
house and out of a draught, with none above any 
other— else there will be warfare for the highest van- 
point— and free from cracks or interstices m 
which lice may lurk. 

Plaoklntfi^Foultry should always be done when 
the bird's body is still wanii, as the feathers coma 
away much more easily than later. If necessary the 
fowl may be singed after stripping, but this some- 
times discolours the flesh. 

Ponltiy Points.— A few technical terms used in 
the poultry ** fancy ” may be explained. Deaf ears 
are the ear-lobes or skinny fold* hanging below the 
true ear. Gills or wattles, the red pendent structures 
at each side of the lieak. The narrow neck feathers, 
found also eu the saddles of the cock-bird, are called 
*' hackles.” *' Pea-comb,” a. triple comb, like three in 
oiM. the central part the toiler of the three. Pem^ib^, 
small striped markings across or down the feathers. 
Saddle, the part of the back nearest the toil In cock- 
birds ; usually called the cushion in the hen. Sank, 


the scaly portion of the Isg. Sickle, the upper feathers 
of die ton covert in the male birds, often long and 
gracefiiUy curved. Top-knot, or crest, the crown 
featherb^ of Ifirds like tha Polisii, Cifive Cteur, and 
Houdatu Vulture-hock, projectiim feathers on the 
hock-Johit, as in the Braffmia. wing-bar, a Itaie of 
uontrastbig colour across the middle ofthe «ring, caused 
by the variant marking of the lower covert# 'Wbig- 
bow, the shoulder of tho wirm. 

Proflteble Poultry.— Poultry, properlyselected, 
managed and cared for systematically, according to 
the counsel given througliout tills section, wilite 
profitable. Where all thelbod lias to be purdiascd, if 
ft be bought in the best market and none of it wast^, 
the keiro of a hen will come to about six shillings a 
year, if she be well chosen and dealt with as we have 
endeavoured to direct, she should average 150 eggs a 
twelvemonth for the two years of her full laying life. 
There is a fair good profit on the eggs alone nere: 
and she and her letlow hens should pay Tor the keep 01 
themselves and the cock easily. For sale or home 
consumption when she goes out of profit, she should 
be worth as much as shr cost up to the time of laying 
her first eggs. Haphazanl poultry keeping, inatten- 
tion, the extravagant purchase of useless anpliancesL 
and, above all, the stocking of unsuitable birds and 
their retention in the yard beyond the proper period, 
will most certainly result in loss. 

Palleta, CaM of.— The term “pullet” Is not 
properly applicable to a young hen fowl after the end 
of the year in which she was hatched, but it is gener- 
ally so called during the early months of the year 
following. The young birds should be quartered apart 
from the cockerels wlien the pullets' combs commence 
to redden and the cockerels begin to crow, and given 
plenty of grit amd oyster shell as well as green food. 
If they are over-precocious and lay their iu^t eggs as 
early as five months old, as some pullets will, they may 
advantageously be kept back a bit by transference to 
another run. Let the development of all the organs 
be complete before mating up and encouragement to 
full laying. Only the best aim most promising pullets 
should be selected for stock, the rest ocing fattM and 
killed for the table or otlienvise disposed of. 

Roosting should not be encouraged in chickens, 
tilUhey are about four months old. that is, on the regu- 
lation perches. It is far better for them fo squat in toe 
^traw or moss litter on the fowl-house floor, away from 
the perches overhead, or a smooth, broad sh^ may be 
fixed for their benefit about a foot high, and {Ar-ilkl 
with the perches, on tlie wannest side of the house. 
Sprinkle this with sand and ashes, and strew broken 
straw u|X)n it, with more dust on toe top of it to prevent 
the adhesion of droppings to toe plumagei and fre- 
quently sweep the board clean. 

Runs sliould be as large as there is space at com- 
mand for, covered in liV a water-tight roof at the top 
if possible, and constructed w ith an open-wired frotit 
and 9 wind-proof back and end, either of boards or 
brick. The wiring sliould be stout, wide-nieshed from 
about 2 or 3 feet high, finer below, and 6 feet high, 
to permit of walking about in and cleaning with 
facility. Have it in a dry place, facing west or south, 
to afford shelter from the more trying cold winds, and 
let floor be of gravel or sifted ashes, laid thickly on 
the mtural ground. Give access by a wired door, pre- 
ferably close to the front of the fowl-house, where the 
birds enter through their own sliding door. 

Mting. Secure and select the best eggs obtain- 
able. The trouble entailed in hatching and rearing 
a poor bird is as great as the best requires, so that the 
first cost of the egg is by no means the only considera- 
tion. G«t the most reliable eggs you can for the 
purpose you have in view in breeding. Let the sliape, 
if you personally select, be perfect, and the size 
normal, according to the stoiidara of the breed. The 
number of eggs should vary according to the size of 
tha hen, a large bird like a Cochin, can cover thirteen 
eadly, a amalVer fowl will find difficulty with less ; an 1 
f ewer ought to make a clutch in cold weather than 
warm ; mne to eleven is a good average. Let the Uri 
be let as soon on in the year as convenient, for die 
eaiUest profit, in a dri', quiet corner out of reach 
moie^tioa on the ground, a hollow lined with soft oat 
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face with a soft, damp cloth, and when dry rub vinegar 
over them with a small sponge to give extra bri^it* 
ness. Wash the birds thoroughly ail over, and very 
carefhlW, the day before sending off to the show. 

Bitting Hena.— Supplementary to the paragraph 
on “ Setting," a few further hints on the management 
of the sitting hen may here be given. When she goes 
broody put tier on “pot” eggs first: if she settles to 
sit steaaily, the first time she goes on to feed, replace 
these with the eggs you want to hatch. Let her off 
regularly, and at the same time daily for food, dnnk, 
exercise, and dusting ; she should be away from the 
nest ten to twenty minutes. Sprinkle the eggs with 
lukewarm water occasionallv during her absence, and 
II any egg has got broken accidentally remove it and 
Cleanse the rest ; this is most essential. On the fourth 
day, it you can manage it, examine each egg carefully 
to see whether any remain transluceiit ; them remove, 
for they are clearly infertile. If th^ are cracked slightly 
during incubation, neatly mend with strips of thin 
gummed paper or i^lddmaters* .skin. Should any chicks 
natch out on the twentieth day, remove tiiem, directly 
they are dry, to a basket lined with soft flannel indoors 
near the fire until the rest “ come off." Don't attempt 
to feed the chicks thus removed. They ihave enough 
egg yolk Inside them to sustain tliem for twenty.four 
hours. Put hen and chickens under a properly 
prepared coop when the “clutch" is complete. 
Feeding the youngsters with chopped egg, oatifibai, 
etc., must commence when they are a day old, as 
directed in the paragraph on “ chicken raising." 

Soft Eggs are a sign of functional disorder or 
disease In the hen, often arising from over.feeding ; 
sometimes their origination may lie traced to the 
absence of shell-making material in the run. Kefonn 
the dietary in the first case, repair the omission in the 
second. Pounded raw oyster-shell has tlie Quickest 
effect of any shell-forming substance available for 


straw making a good nest. Dust the hen on the under white, fine-flavoured and firm fleslv->especlany of the 

parts with pyrmrum powder before she begins her breast, which should be broad, long, and deep— and 

three weeks^ slttli^. This will prevent her being sixe. Beauty of plumage and other fine points are of 

bothered by Insects. (See also NMta.) no consideration, and oviparous fecundity does not 

BhoWi Preparing for.— A few hints on preparing matter at all in birds bred purely for slam^ter. But 

choice birds for exhibition may here be given, u fowls with white feet and le^ market better than the 

there be any tendency to scurf or scale on the shanks, yellow-shanked sorts. 

get them clw by scrubbing gently with soapsuds and TruMlnBfor market diould be slin|fie ; setting the 
an old tooth brush three times a week ; and anointing hocks back and the wings into shape and secu^g the 

with sulphur and neatsfoot oil or vaseline, after wiping legs is all that is requisite after plucking. Further 

dry. Give the bird powdered charcoal in its food to preparation for the spit sliould be left to the purchaser 

clMr the system and impart tone, and a fair amount of and the cook, as should the “drawing" of the birds, 

iresh linseed twice a week with its corn ; this will for anything that entails cutting tlie skm or flesh of the 

afford gloss to the plumage. Let the dietary be fowl assists decomposition, which the miser certainly 
varied and the exercise ample, making the specimen does not desire to have expedited until his financial 

scratch for its food. A little cooked meat daily, fed interest In his produce is ended, 

out of the hand, will help to give conditimi, also Water Troughs should be simple and easy to 
render the bird tame. Cleanse the wattles, comb the cleanse. A good deep eartlienware saucer with a 


poultre-keepcrs. 

Buiphur, powdered, in the moulting period, and to 
liasten egg-lay mg, is good for pullets and hens alike, 
a small hmf-tcaspooimii to each fowl twice a week. 

Table Poultw.— Reference tu the paragraph on 
“Breeds” and “Cross-Bred Fowls" will show what 
kind of birds to select for the best meat-producing 
results. The desiderata are quick niatunty, meatiness, 


garden •flower-pot inverted in it is good, inexpeiidive 
and effective, in that it leaves the dnnk accessible to 
the beaks of chicks and fowls of largergrowth without 
affording room for the feet of either. Tnere are many 
good glazed earthen-ware “ fountains" to be purchased 
cheaply : also convenient galvanised “ tip-overf’ metal 
troughs tor insertion in the frame work of the run, readily 
removable for scouring, and accessible from outside for 
replenishment. The cluef essential'is cleanliness of tlie 
utensils and their, constant refilling with perfectly fresh 
and cold water. The position of the vessels should be 
sheltered, for sun-warnicd drink is both dis^recableto 
and bad for poultry. (See also Winter Maaagu- 
mont*) 

Winter Itayers.— Perh^s the best fowls for egg- 
production in winter arc the Orpingtons, Brahmas, and 
crosses between the Minorcas and Langshans. 
Mlnorcas and Wyandettes. Hatch these kinds of birds 
as early as you can in the season ; they will get over 
their moult and commence re-laying very early. Thus 
it will be seen that to be sure of winter eggs you must 
choose not only the proper hens but the proper time 
for their launch into life. 

Winter Management.— Warmth is essential for 
the iiuiintenance of fowls in full virility. Carefully 
exclude all draught from the hen-house, whilst retaining 
full and free ventiUtlon. Let the nins be sheltered 
from cold busts, and the food varied and wholesome, 
nourishing, appetising, and comfortably hot without 
being ovcr-stunulating. 

Erorme are not tne best food for fowls os a rule, 
though they will scratch for and greedily devour them. 
Tlie most dangerous worms for poultry dietary are the 
larger earthworms from the runs which have become at 
all fouled, for the bodies of the wrigglers may have 
given lodgment to the pestilent germs of the tapeworm 
and other enemies of warin-blooaed animals. (See also 
ParulteB and DImbmb.) 

Wry-tall is a great fowl disfigurement, wherever 
it occurs, and is apt to become herediure, so that it is 
as well not to breed from birds thus deformed. Some 
breeders, when it is due to spinal ailment, essay a 
surgical operation for tlie correction of wry-tail ; out 
this Is hardly wortli wliilc, save In the case of youi^tcrs 
likely to niake In all otlier respects fine exhibition 


BREEDS OF DUCKS. 


Useful and 

EylMbiUT*-rUnsurpasMd for tab^urppses. pure 
white in colour; bill should be pale''liesh-liued, not 
yellow; eyes blue, body long and deep, ready for 
market at eight weeks old. 

Bahama.— An ornamental variety, light brown, 
pencilled dark; a similar duck is found at the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Black Cayilga.— Early maturing, lustrous black, 
as large as me Aylesbury, blue-buck bill, shanks 
orange or dark slate, hardy, good layers, fine flavour. 

BuMk Baat India.— Small size (smaller the better 
fur show), glossy plumage, black feet and lejj^ drake's 
bill oratme, dueVs black, small boned, good layers. 

Gall Duokh.— " Fancy " birds, grey or white, used 


Ornamental. 

occadonally as decoys, small, the white varieties have 
bright yellow bills, very lively. 

Oampbclla— Introduced by a Gloucestershire lady 
of this name a few years ago, by hybridisation between 
the Indian Runner Rouen and wild ducks, which latter 
th^ resemble ; rather small, but grand layers. 

Carolina.- The summer or Wood Duck of America, 
a beautiful variety of ornamental water fowl, closely 
related fo the Mandarin, red bill, black margined, 
hotrifkd at tlie point ; glossy green crest ; throat, collar, 
over the eye and belly white ; breast chestnut, cheeks 
and side of the upper neck violet ; back dusky bronze 
tinged with green ; side, under wing, fine lined with 
black over drab : tail deep black tinged with yellow; 
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wine si^ blue and green, not so bright in the duck as 
the drake ; yellowish red legs and feet. 

pignuta^The large American black duck. (See 

GMiBtefL^-An ornamental duck, with a pretty top* 
knot. 

Duolalv.—iA cross or ^rt from the familiar Rouen 
duck, much marketed in France. 

Faioated* — Black pencilled in the drake on silver- 
grey gmund; head purple glossed with green and 
crested, throat white : almost as beautiful an urnanicntal 
duck as the Carolina and Mandarin varieties. 

Indian Runner.— Chiefly ikwn and white, small 
but uneq^lled as an egg producer. When crossed 
with the large ducks makes a bird of value for table, 
and prolific as to laying quality. 

Japaneee Teal.— A very beautiful bird, allied to 
the Mandarin ; the drake especially being liandsome 
(^plumage. The female resembles the Mallard. 

Wallard.— The white duck, or Mallard, is some- 
times found amongst the inhabitants of ornamental 
duck ponds. 

MandaPln.—Sometimes called the Chinese Teal; 
the most gorgeous of all the ornamental ducks, and 
quaint of appearance ; very siiiall, and affectionate in 
their pairing, though the drake is ape to be quarrel- 
some with other males of his genus, and with ducks to 
which he has not been properly mated. A broad 
cream-coloured stripe extends from the front of the 
sides of the head, across the eye, to the back of the 
neck. A variety of bright colours appears over the 
bo^. and the bill is c niusoii. 

HUBOOVyt or wild Musk duck.— ^’ery large, the 
drake often reaching over ten pounds in weight; 
mainly black and white in v>atch(‘s: flesh good when 
eaten young ; l.iys few eggs, the male fighting anything 
he comes near mosMjcrtinaciously. 

Orpingtons.— These liavc been bred by members 
of Mie Cook family of Orpington, who also origmated 
the Orpington fowl They are found in two colours at 
present, buflfand blue. They are shapely, good-sized 
birds, following the Rouen somewhat in shape, and 
the Induin Runner m style and carriage. Like the 
Orpington fowls they have great utility properties, 
being good layers and carrying a fair amount of flesh. 
They are hardy, and mature quickly, thus may be 
said to be good all round utility biids. 

Pekin.— Fine utilitarian duck, good -flavoured flesh, 
hardy, fast-growing, very large, pale straw or cream- 
coloured, deep ydlow bill, long deep bodies, downy, 
reddish-orange siianks. 

Penguin 0Uck.— An ornamental bird, marked by 
the downward tendency of the rump. 

Rouen.— Well described as a larger and tamed 
wild duck : liaridsome and utilitarian, .n capital layer, 
but rather late in reachuig inatuntv ; the dr.ike has a 
greenish-yellow bill, black at the tip ; head and ueck 


lustrous green, with whiteTring low down towards the 
breast, which latter Is rich claret ; back grey aUd green, 
under-parts grey j tail black, bright blue sring bar. 
Runners.- (See Indian Runnier.) 

Spotted Bill Daeka.—l^fe- fancy birds from 
India, with a peculiarly bright green wing spot, pale 
brown breast all sputtM with dark dots Uke a trout, 
jet-black bill with yellow tip. 

Bummer Duck.— (Sec Carolinae.) 

Teal.— Tlie ordinary British Teal and the C^argancy 
Teal ..are not found on ornamental Likes, nor is the 
Japanese Teal. 

Whietllng Dueks, sometimes called "Tree 
Ducks," because of their habit— in coiiimon with the 
Mandarins and Carolinas— of perching on boughs. 
The White-faced Whistling Duck is handsomely 
pencilled and many coloured; the Red Tree Duck is 
even prettier. 

Duok-rearing Hotes.— Ducks are naturallyhardy 
birds, and readily idapt themselves to circumstances 
Of course they arc waterlowl, but they can be kept 
profitably with the merest apology for a pond to disport 
in or with none at all if intended for early killing. How • 
ever the duckpond is constructed, it should have its 
side .sloping easily down to the water, to enable ducks 
and ducklings to get in and out without difficulty. 
Also provision should be made for cleaning out the 
artificial pond frequently, especially if it be of small 
dimensions, for ducks are dabsters at fouling water. 
The duck-house never need be an ambitious afiair ; any 
dry, well-ventilated shed will do, the floor covered with 
clean straw for the birds to lay their eggs in. Fasten 
up the birds every evening and they will usually do 
their laying during the night or early morning. Mato 
four ducks with one drake soon after the moult, and 
feed them extra well to get eggs almost daily mitil their 
batch of from ten to forty has been laid, then they will 
rest for a few weeks. Hens will hatch and mother 
ducklings very well ; the incubatory period is twenty- 
eight days, but the duck is a good sitter and may be 
allowed to hatch her last b,itch. Hard-boiled eggs, 
coarse meal or breadcrumbs moistened with niuk, 
grits, fine shredded meat, with plenty of cut-up j^en- 
stufT, especially lettuce, form the best food ior the 
ducldings for the first three or four days, after which the 
eggs and milk— moistened food may be discontinued ; 
bu^ plenty of meat should always be given, and fleshy 
re^se which is not diseased or tainted being acceptable 
to these omnivorous feeders. After the second week 
ducklmgs with any range will pick up a lot of slugs 
and insect food for themselves ; but besides this they 
^lould be fetl regularly three times a day with boiled 
rice, baricy-iiicaT, sliarjis, household scraps, and any- 
thing else handy, giving them on each occasion as 
mucTi as they can gcoble up clean. At tenVeeks old 
they will be fit to kill, and that is the most profitable 
way to dispose of the l^iilk of them. 


GEESE. 


For Food and Fancy. 


Canada Goose.- A handsome and ornamental 
long-necked bird, an aboriginal of North America, 
lialbway between swan and goose in general form. 
Hoad, bill, and greater jiart of neck black, with a 
peculiar white cravat at the throat, body grey, grading 
to nearly white underneath, wing, quills .iiid tail nearly 
black, grey-brown eye, long, load-coUnirod legs and 
loot, imposuig carriage, swan-like and graceful on the 
water. Makes less ^oss eating tluiii the ordinary 
g(X)se. Average weight, 9 lbs. 

C^tneae Goose.— is in two principal varieties, 
both groat (^-layers, though the size of the eggs is 
but two-thirds that of the common goose, which only 
lays about fifteen times on an average during any year, 
while the Chinese will lay as many as thirty tor a 
•clutch" three times or more each season. Midway 
brtween swan and goose in size, and pretty in form. 
A night swimmer wim a harsh note. One sort is white, 
with deep blue eyes and orange pale brown-striped 
down the back of the neck, shanks, and bill, and a 
large black knot at the base of the latter, from which 


it is sometimes styled the *' Knobbed Goose. The 
brown variety, so-called, is predomnjantly yellow-grey, 
witlua darker brown .stripe down the back and neck, 
and”ery dark brown bill and eyes, dark orange shanks, 
and a feathered ** dewlaji ” iiiuier throat. Occasionally 
called the " Spanish Goose.” 

Careopsls Goose of N»‘w Holland.— A very 
handsome fancy water fowl, but the gander is even 
more of a fighler than his Egyptian relative, if possible, 
and a "positive terror” on a i>on«l. 

Danublan or Sebastopol Goose is pure white 
curiously frizzled, the plumage being soft, silky, and 
turned back. Weight about 10 lbs. Not uiicoimnon 
on the Danube, but the first specimens came to 
Britain from the Black Sea. Interbreeds with tlio 


common goose. 

Bgirpiian or Nile Goose 1$ tall and slender, 
grey to black on the upper parts, pale bufi' l»encath 
tne breast, beautifully pencilled with black, chestnut 
patch round the eye, purple bill. A strong flier and 
Incorrigibly pugilistic. 
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Bmbden Goom*— Very bie and white, square 
bodied, waddles along close to the ground when fat. 
Flesh-Coloured bill, orange shanks, bright blue eyes, 
long winged. Comes from Einbden m 'Westplialia. 
Ganders will weigh ao lbs. or more. Matures rapidly. 

Gambian GooMi or “Spur-Wlnged” Goose, 
from the powerful spurred formation on Uie wrist-joint 
of the wing. Has a large excrescence at the top of the 
base of the bill ; green-black save as to checks, throat, 
and under jiarts. which are white. Bill and legs dull 
red. Shy and tall, and smallish as to size. More 
ornamental than useful. 

Indian Bar-hesided Goout has three black 
bands across the back of its white head. A distin- 
guished-looking bird for ornamental water. 

Itl^lan Goose is the newest importation to 
Britain amongst the family of utilitarian geese. It 
weighs about 15 lbs , is a good forager, and almost as 


prolific an cgg-producer as the best layers of the 
Chinese varieties. It is a non-sitter, a quick maturer, 
and finely flavoured. 

Malellan Goou. sometimes styled also the 
“ Chilian Goose," is prettily shaped on breast and back 
and gentle in association with other water-fowl 

MUo Gooao. (See B^ptian.) 

Bandvioh Inland Goom«— Hardy and prolific, 
much bred and sold for “ fancy " in Belgium. 

Bebastopol Goose. (See Danublan.) 

TouIoum Goose. The giant of the Anserine 
group, and a good layer for a goose to boot. One 
extra fine pair will weigh 60 lbs. twether. Grows to 
a big frame quickly, but puts on flesh rather slowly. 
Comes in for Christinas well. Grey of colour, darkest on 
the back. This is the bird whose fiver is swollen by con- 
finement in heat to an enormous size to make the pdttdt 
foic sras that epicures profess such fondness for. 


GEESE REARING NOTES. 


Geese require a wide range of liberty to do 
well, and conimou or pasture land, with a t^nd 
by tlie way, to rove over in flocks unmolested. 
So kept, and with stubbles to fnnige in during 
the autumn, they will pick up tlie most of them 
living, and thrive and latten cxcee.dmgly. Fed in 
the mornings before being let out for the day, and 
in the evenings before retirement, they will 
generallv return to the honieyard with regularity, 
after A little early teaching or driving ; but if not, a 
little child or even on intelligent dog will lead them to 
anil fro quite easily- Tlie ganders, however, will 
speetUly show fight to any niiscinevous meddler ; ami 
sometimes put strange children and timid women folk 
to fe..irsomc flight with their hissing and rushing 
onslaughts of lull and wing Tliey want a dry and 
airy shed, bedded with clean straw, to sleeji in. Three 
geese may go to eacli gander, and tliey should be 
ninted up as soon after moulting time as i>os.-,ilde, and 
given extra liberal dietary to lirmg on the egg-laying. 
The eggs, which take thirty days to incubate, should 
be "set" under broody liens of the Bralmia or .some 
similar large breed, four orefivc to each hen Damp 
the eggs with lukewarm water twice a week or sowdieii 


the foster mother is olT feeding. When the goslings 
hatch out they will not require ver^ much attention, 
being very hardy ; but, being likewise very voracious 
they will want a lot of feeding. What is good for 
chickens is good for goslings, only more of it is needed 
with plenty of flesh meat and green stuff; spring 
onions are good, in supplementation. In bringing on 
the youngsters for market let them have their run for 
devclo]}ment daily, and liberally feed them with meal, 
corn, turnips, .'iiid potatoes at both ends of the day ; 
then for the last three weeks of their short life keep 
them in cuiifmcment and induce tliein tc. cram as inucli 
as they will with Indian corn, oats, and boded potatoes. 
Brewers’ grams and kitchen scraps of ail kinds are 
also helpful to prepare the goslings for consumption as 
green geese ” at Micliaelmas, about winch time they 
are best for the table. The big older birds are grosser 
eating. They rarely lay till over a j'car old and will 
live to A grcMl age if alloweti to do so, breeding for 
m.'iny seasons. The big Embden and 'ruulouse geese, 
.ind cross-breeils fattened up for tlie Clinstrn.'is markets, 
are usually thiee-year-old, or .at It.ist two-year-old. 
birils- Some geese sit very well themselves, and then 
bring up their brood with exemplary attentiveness. 


SWANS, 


Swans in the wild state are met with everywhere 
but m actually c(|uatorial regions. I'wo species aie 

c. iinmoii to both Euiopeaml AmeiiLa, and a third, of 
w .'ll'inarked (.liffcrentiatinii, in Australia. 

The Mute Swan is the largest and best known 
of all thc 'Cygnus group. Spotless white on every 
feather, its slender curving neck, red bill with a large 
bl.ick protuberance at the Ijase soft brown eye, and 

d. irk feet are familiar. It is not mute as the name 
vvould imply, but its voice is softly musical li some- 
what melancboly. There is a v.inety, eipi-dly large, 
i>iit sli"htlv til iiTfUt as to sli.lpo of cnimi-ii, to be 
found on the Bahic,''aiid c.illed generally the Polish 
swan. Its cygnets are puie wTiitc from the egg 
onw.irds, thus v.iriant iiom the true Mute Swan, whose 
young are liatchcd grej', and long reiiiam so. 

The Whletllntf Swan is also white, slig*)tly 
smaller than the Mute Swm, with shorter and thicker 
neck, and yellow bill witliout the black buiti]) at the 
base. It has a tuneful voice, and many sweet notes 
frequently come forth, especially when on the wing. 
"When wounded or distressed, these are prolonged and 
accentuated in volume, and no doubt ^vc rise to the 
old l^cnd of the Swan song, which Shakespeare had 
in mind when he made Emilia say in *‘01110110”— “ I 
will play the swan and die in'inusic." Berwick's swan 
is a still smaller white bird, slight and short of neck. 

The Blaok Bwan from Australia is well known 
now the world over. Not quite so laige as the Mute 
swan, it is sooty-black to grey of plumage, scarlet- 
^ed and red of bill, the Litter being wnite-tippeil. 
These Antipodeans are not quite so quiet with other 
water birds in collections as their white relatives are. 
Th« BlMk-Maoked Bwan comes from South 


America, and is sometimes known as the Chilian swan. 
Its neck .and Ijoad arc jet black, the rest of the body 
while The l)ill iirutubcraiice is most marked, and red 
of colour, ih<‘ bill Itself being of a leaden hue. This 
bird swims with the neck straight like a goose, and its 
cygnets grow with great rapidity. 

S wan -keeplntf.— Given a .stretch of water anti 
some j>nvacy swans of the common breed may be 
trusted to look after their own affairs. They make an 
enormous nest close by tlie water in wluch the hen 
lays six to nine tliick-shellcd, dirty-white, green-tingcd 
e^s. Thc-sc take thirtj -five days to hat< li, and the 
downy-grey cygnets are taken into the water by the 
mother at two days old, both tlie parent birds giving 
their young the most assiduous attention. A few 
grtxits or a little coarse oatmeal thrown upon the water 
will be eaten with avidity by the youngsters, and com 
may be fed regularly to the old birds ; or a trough ^ 
tlie edge of the stream or pond may have suitable food 
placed in water for the benefit of the whole family, who 
are models of affectionate attachment. The cygnets 
may often be seen on the back of one of the olo birds 
whilst swiiiuniiig. Sw.ins fly well, for such great birds, 
when oiicc fairly on the wing, but get up into the air with 
some difficulty, and ahvays from the water. Their flesh 
IS considered good eating when the birds areyoung, and 
used to be much esteemed at the tables of the great. 
They live to a great age, and resent interference, especi- 
ally during the sitting period and when the cygnets are 
small ; at these times the male swan will exhibit pugnacity 


Tlie young are very nardy. Swans p^ Ibr life, and 
m the wild state migrate from place to place in flocks. 
They will swim long distances Ui streams or rivers. 
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TURKEYS. 


UtllltKFlMi Turkeys.— The ^reat “gobbler* 
of our form yards came to us first from across the 
Atlantic four centuries ago. He was a wild alioriglnal 
roamer of the praines and brush of North and 
Western America, and occurred in a varied form in 
Mexico, Yucatan, Honduras and the whole central 
portion of the New World, To Britain lie took kindly 
and the Eastern Counties suited his development 
particularly well. In Norfolk the turkey*raisers fixed a 
type which secured high favour for the Oiru>tinas 
table, black, spotted vdiite on the wings, and fine 
of flavour, but not usually so Urge as what came to be 
called the Cambridge turkey, tawny grey of feather. 
Both breeds Uive latterly been improved con.sidcrably 
by the introduction of new blood from the maminotn 
cultivated bronze birds of America. Size, quality of 
flesh, and length of breast are much more sought after 
in the marketing turkey of to*day than beauty of ap- 
pearance or purity of pedigree. There are white turkeys 
to bo met with occasionally in the yards, but they arc 
not encouraged, being supposed to be delicate consiitu- 
tionally. The Cambridge “ bronze ” predominates in 
the stubbles of East Anglia because it comes to greater 
size tlian the darker Norfolk variety, though the latter 
gives the whiter and finer meat. The Cambridge turkey 
cock, April hatched, should make eighteen pounds for 
the Christm is market, the hen about two-thirds of that 
weight, both in their feathers. TJie bigger birds thirty 
pounds weight and over, are usually two-y ear-olds. 

Th« Amarloan Bronie Turkey is the product 
of crossing by Transatlantic breeders between the liest 
domesticated varieties and selected wild birds, and has 
been shown up to forty-five pounds weight and over. 

The White Turkey runs rather small, but is 
pretty to look at, and choice flavoured in eating. The 
cock generally retains the hairy black tuft <m his 
breast, and the red and blue on the head add to the 
attractiveness of the bird when alive. 

Fancy Turkeys.— The Mexican turkey has white 
in his tan and covert feathers. The Honduras turkey 
is beautifully ocellaterl, Uionzy green in ground colour, 
bounded witli gold, lustrous bla^, and lower down with 
ntense blue and brilliant red. Heh.isnoluiiy tuftonthc 
bi '*ast, and the lower part of his naked net k is smooth. 
This handsome bird seems only to flourish in tropic<iI or 
sub- tropical regions. Crested turkeys have been known, 
blit thw were probably “ sports " or freaks of nature. 

Turkey Reeving.— Turkeys lay oil an average 
from twenty to thirty eggs before wanting to sit, 
sometimes considerably more. The period of inrulia- 
tion is twenty-seven to twenty-eight days. For the 


first few weeks of their lives young .urkeys require 
unremitting care at the hands of tlie rearer, wing 
most delicate and liable to cramp, and so stupid as not 
to be able to forage for themselves sufliciently. As 
they are mostly hatched under hens— six or seven is as 
many as can be covered properly— it is n good plan to 
put a few common fowls' eggs into the nest about tlie 
seventh day of incubation, so that the more active 
chickens, coming out at the same time as the turkey 
poults, may teach their foster brothers and sisters how 
to feed. The turkey is herself a good sitter and a 
capital mother, and she is generally given her last 
seven or eight eggs to incubate herself. The poults 
should be kept to a dry and sunny covered run, free 
from drauglits and damp, which is death to tlieni. 
Cleanliness must be observed in every ]jarticular, both 
as to feeding utens'ls— to prevent sourness in the food— 
and as to the state of the run and the coop or sleeping 
shed, the floor of wlt'ch should be raised from the 

g round and covered with oflen-repleiiished dry soil or 
ne moss peat litter. Rcmeiiiber that on no account 
should the young turkeys get into the rain, and see 
tliat their feeding is regular and proper. Qiice an 
hour during daylight is not .at first too often to feed the 
poults, just as much as they wiU clear uj) eagerly, and 
no more ; and the diet needs to be judidoii^y varied. 
For four or five days cust.ird of egg and niirk, hard- 
boiled eggs, and iniiK ed dandelion leaves, or cliojiped 
boiled nctilcs, sliould only be given; afterwards 
gp-oats. barley meal, with a mixing of boiled potato, 
and occasionally a little nee or other small grain, are 
good. To this must be added young lettuce or groen 
onions, cut up small, or danaelions agaui. A little 
pepper with tne food is often givrm tor stimulating 
purposes. It will do the jioults no harm to run about 
on a sunny short-shaven glass plot when they arc a 
month old. About the third day, and again at six anil 
eight weeks old when "shooting the red," are their 
most critical tunes, and at both these periods they 
rerjuire extra vigilance. Later they pick up strength 
wonderfully, ana become exceedingly hardy, roosting 
out in the open in all weathers. They feed on barley 
tailing, meal, potatoes, turnips, and all kinds of fooUt 
especially if made into a mash with milk ; they eat 
greedily when past the penis of noultliood, and glean 
most assiduously in the oat and barley stubbles after 
Ikirvest. 1 hey want plenty of green meat, and some 
brick dust t<> scour their stomachs with, but they should 
never be given peas oi any sort of pulse, for it is hurtful. 
Turkeys are killed for market by fireakiiiK their necks, 
the breast bone also bemg broken to plump them out. 


PEA FOWLS. • 


Everybody knows the peacock and his almost in- 
describable beauty, his proud carnage, and his harsh 
scream. He is a dainty ornament of the lawn of many 
a mansion, walking, with mincing gait and wondrous 
tail extended, over tlie greensward, or sunning himself 
on some picturesque terr.ice-wall or spreading tree 
branch. He comes from the gorgeous Orient, and has 
lieeii acclimatised in Britain for hundreds of years. 
He lias graced the banqueting board at man)’ a royal 
feast, for his flesh makes fine eating The domesticated 
pea fowl of this country is ideiUicul with the wild bird 
as found in India, China, and Ceylon to-day. The 
Javanese pea fowl inhabiting Burmah, Siam, and 
Sumatra also, is of even glossier indesconce than the 
more generally known variety, and has a crest nearly 
twice as large ; his hen. like tliat of his Indo-ChinMo 
relatives, is very much soberer of plumage than him- 
self, and also ramus the noble ocellated tail. The 
bUck-winged or black-shouldercd pea fowl would 
appear to m more of a " sport ” than a distinct vanety, 
and the white and pied specimens of the bird one 
occaalonally secs are also *' freaks” and not nearly so 
strikingly liandsome as the typical species. 

■uiMAUmta— Pea fowls, once at maturity, seem 
pretty i^l able to manage themselves, given suitable 
surroundings; that it to say, a park to wander in at 


will, and .shade and shelter against climatic incicmrnc)' ; 
and even these they prefer to discover and select. 
The sliiill screech of the icock when weather changes 
impend, or when he believes it will bruig him a food 
donation, is scarcely chaiming to the car. The birds 
should be fed with regulanty, winch will keep them 
frojii flying far afield, and four to five females may be 
pcrniittcd to each male. The hens lay in a cunningly 
hidden ne.st, in some dense copse by preference, and 
sit well, if quite undisturbed, fur the inculpatory spell 
of four weeks ; theysire the very best of mothers, and 
lead almut their little ones for fully six months. The 
feeding of the chicks should approximate to th.'<t 
proper for the young of the guinea fowl : but if there 
IS a good range of short grass, and immunity from 
feline interference there will be no need to bother 
much about them afler the first fortnight, for the fond 
mother will see to their every want. In the beginning 
the young cocks and hens are alike in appearance, the 
males not attaining any of their dommatingly distinctive 
beauty until eighteen months old, and not coming to 
full magnificence till the moult of the third year nas 
paased. The pea fowl Is a sorry siglit during the 
moulting time, when he will mope and nide away, l^t 
it is soon over, and in his new briglit plumage is proud 
enough to show himself again for admintion. 
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GUINEA FOWLS. 


Varieties.— Three distinct sorts of the Guinea fowl 
are found in Brilisli collections the speckled type from 
West Africa, c.iUed there the Vulturine Royal Guinea 
Fowl, and met with wild also in an identical form in the 
Cape Verde Islands and the West Indies. It is some- 
times called the Pearl Guinea Fowl, from the tancied 
resemblance of its spots to pearls. The body colour is 
jrrey. the neck hackled brownish-grey, homed on the 
top of the head, red-w.itt 1 ed, white under eye and on the 
ear lobes, slate-coloureil legs. It carries the stem low, 
and has an arching back .ind tail in one long circular 
sweep. The white variety is wild in Madagascar, and 
the i>ied sort is said to be the result of a cross with the 
^larker birds. Tliore arc blue and dun Guinea fowls, 
nhnost spotlc>ss, occasionally to be met with, and in some 
cases the colouring of the coinnioner kind is reveiseti, 
the ground hue being almost white and the speckling 
tlark purple. The birds weigh al lont four ])Onnds each, 
the male and the female being very iiiiich alike tn 
appearance. Generally two liens run with one niale 
bird, and the female has a very harsh call-note, like 


the creaking of a greaseless axle. They are delicate 
eating, and lay nuiny cream-coloured eggfs pointed at 
one end, hiding tiieir nests when they have liberty. 

Rearlng.-^uinea fowls are of wild and wandering 
habit, and will find food for themselves If not penned 
and kept in tlie country, roosting in the trees at night. 
They aft quarrelsome, and "drive” other birds, sucli 
as pneasants and game, remorselessly. Guinea fowls 
do not often themselves want to sit, so that their eggs 
are placed under ordinary hens, and take twenty-Mx 
to twenty-seven days to hatch out. The chicks are 
pretty little brown-bodicd things, beautifully striped, 
with the legs and l)c.-tk orange red. They have very 
small crops, and require feeding sit first almost half- 
hourly, on ants* eggs and iiisccls, ground oats, chopped 
egg. cooked meat, and rhicken meal. It is quite as 
neces.sary to keep them free from damp as is tne case 
with young turkeys, and the care in then rearing must 
be m no wise relaxed until the horn im the head is 
grown. Guinea fowls never do] well closely confined; 
they must liave range to be healthy. 


PIGEONS AND PIGEON KEEPING. 

Pigeon-keeping is a very inioTesimg hobby, indulged in by many in Uwn and country. As .such it seems 
to dniii.itid sniiic littlu .iitcntioii hcic, tliougli of comse pigeons are not poultry, neither do they properly come 
uithni the category of Gage lliids, licransc usually they are permitted where ami wheiievei possible liy tlieir 
owners to fly fn*cly at lilicrty during at least some portion of the day, reliance being placed up ai the ‘'homing” 
proclivii H'ji of each pigi’on to bring il back to Us own cote, where it knows food and protection await it This of 
course doi-s not ipplv to the more highly bred and valuable exhibition varieties which are kept in aviaries. 

Pigeon -Bpeoding is a hobby v' Inch appeals strongly to those fiinciers who have not spice at conmand 
to enable them to "go in" for poultrv-re.irmg . but even pigeon-keejnng may become botli engrossirif and 
costly if ]>rizc-l irds and champion llyrrs are “lunkored after.*' Before giving a few i^ractiral notes on 
poultry-keeping, wo will briefly enuuienite the leading 


Pigeons and 

Antwerp . — \ strong big-Viodied bird, in fact, hie 
largest of our English fancy pigeons, <’xi eplirur tlie 
Runt. It lias a veiy stout beak and iiiasinc skull, 
tlie iirepomierating colours .ire silver, dun, and red 
Arouangel.— Rather untomnion ; he id ami breast 
copper coloured, wings, tiack, aiul tail rii.ii, lustrous 
black or green, sumU crest, nth red eye 

Barb.— Sm.'ili, slightly wattled, rich pink ceres 
round tVie eves, c.iiiie first from BarlMry ; the colours 
are black, wliilc, yellow, red, and dim 
BIua Rook.— f>Jinnion, good flier, containing many 
of the points of the wild ongin.'itor of the domestic 
pigeon breed 

Carrier. — ^"rhe " king of pigeons," abnormally de- 
veloped as to beak, wattles, .iiid eye lercs; i.ither 
larger than the onlinary pigeon. Colours principally 
black and dun, others white, blue, and piod Head 
shnuld be flat, narrow, long, ,ind straight. Not the 
famous flier, but an cxlnbitmii bird entirely, and very 
costly, many having been sold at £100 each. ' 
Cropppr,— A variety of Pouter, sinallcr than the 
ordinary F.ngitsb Pontei, and differs m slia|>e and 
feathering ol legs. The Norwich ('rnppor has been 
much fancied by breeders in the city of Noi wich, hence 
the name. Tlie Crop|ier is smarter and more active 
than the Pouter. Colours : black, blue, white, yellow, 
red, dun, silver. 

Doves arc mainly indoor pets, and qre dealt with in 
the Cago-bircl section of this dictionary**' 

Dvaiioon.— One of the wattled family, stouter and 
stronger in build than the Carrier, lias a iwg-sh'ined 
wattle, and its ceres are much smaller anrl finer than 
those of the Carrier. Colours: blue, bluc-cliequer, 
grizz'e, silver, yellow, red, red-chequer, white, and 
mealy. 

Fantall. — Sometimes called the Broad-tailed 
Sluiker. Tail spread and erect, neck long and taper- 
ing, breast round and protuberant. Colours : white, 
blue, black, silver, red, yellow, and chequer. 


their Points. 


Hdlmet.— Rare, whito-bodied, ( olouretl, hehr - 
shaped ca|) •ind coloured tail. 

Homing Pigeon.— 'I'hc " C.irnor " of to-day -tlit; 
bird most uswl for long-distnncc flying races , ha 1 
been bred up to yrerfectiou by fanciers m Belgium 
elsewhere on the Continent, also m this country. 

Homoisv, Show. — A large, strong variety ul'ich 
has been evolved by crossing tlie Amwero wilh tlu* 
Homing or Racing Pigeon. A veiy handsome and 
powerful-looking bird, with stout bisik, long, gran - 
fully-curvecl face and sknll, dark ceres, .iiiil white eyes 
Colours: black, bl.ie, .sllvi r, yellow, red, dim, also 
chequers in these colnuis. The- clicquors prodiici* the 
best show sficcimens 

Homero, Exhibition Flylntf.— Among the most 
noptilar varieties known to hiiglisTi breeders It h.is 
been prixliiccd by the crossing of the Woikiiig Homer 
with the Show Homer, and is the latest crp.ition in 
English Pigeon Circles. 1 'he clnef points .aie stoutness 
oflrcak, lenrth and levclness of face, which should 
take somewhat after that of lire Magpie ii* sh.ip«‘, 
dark ceres, white eyes, smart, alert carriage, shnrine s 
of body and feather The I'.xliibilion I-lying Hotiiir 
is a very handsome Pigeon, .and a decidetf acquisition 
to the previously known breeds 

Horseman. — A cross-bred Carrier, rather less 
wattled, smaller and shorter m the neck, nmv 
scarce. 

Jaoobin receives its name from the frill of turned- 
bai k feathers running up tlic neck to the top of the 
head. Pre-lty and distinguished looking. A veiy 
popular and largely bred variety. 

Iiail|Aer. — .Now rare ; in size resembles the common 
Flying Tumblers, generally grey mottled or red, 
a curious prolongs set of call notes broken with a 
sound like a little Laugh. 

Hatfpla.— Marked like the mischievous bird of tliat 
name ; descended from a strain of German Tumblers. 
A smart, engaging binl, and one of the most largely 
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bred in England. Colours: black, red, y^ow, blue, and yellows. The Tumblers are again divided into 
silver, dun, cream. Mu Am and clean-legged. 

Modena.— An Italian breed which lias secured Torblte have the breast feathers reversed and 
great popularity amongst English breeders in the standing out fnll fashion. The best fetch fancy prices, 

second decade of the twentieth century. It is a Turbits have short beaks and small round fronted 

member of the family known as Hen Pigeons. The heads, with the top .somewhat depressed, and a large 

chief points are a short, round body, short wings and eye. Colours : black, blue, yellow, red, dun, straw* 

ml, the latter being cocked up and not carrieo down bierry. 

like that of most breeds. It is found in a great variety Plf eon* keeping Notes.— Pigeons are best 
'if colours, with most delicate and btiautiful lacings, kept in a dry and draught-proof loft —into which neither 
chequering, and markings rats nor cats can get— with shelves ten inches broad or 

Nun.— Small in size ; the body colour is white, the so running round the walls, and partitioned Into corn- 

head. ton outer flight feat hers, and the tail are coloured ; partments of, say. sixteen inches wide, with an entrance 

at tlie back of the head there is a slieli crest. Colours : hole towards the end, jver an alighting board. Thewater 

black, red, yellow, dun. fountains should be replenished daily. The old birds 

OvL— Small, round-headed, shy. rose-frilled after must be properly fed with maple peas, tares, dari, wheat, 
the fashion of the Turbit. Blue and silver tiie most and a little small maize. Some of the larger breeds 
esteemed colours. need the addition of tick beans, especially the Homing 

Pouter. — A high-class bird with a globiilarly Pigeons, .vhile some of the smaller, such as Short- 
developed crop, should Imeasure twenty inches from faced Tumblers, Orientals, and Foreign Owls, do not 

beak tip to tail end, stand very erect, and keep his reemire maize, and few peas. They must be supplied 

tail off the ground. The English variety is said to be a witli old mortar, gravel, and salt— or " salt cat "—and 
cross between the Horseman and Cropper. Colours : great cleanliness o.ight to be observed in the cote or 

blue, black, yellow, red, strawberry. loft. I'lie pigeons w<ll begin to breed at nine months 

Rock*— The common pigeon generally provided for old, and each pair will, i? allowed, have six to eight 

shooting matches nests (always two eggs at a time) during a year, and 

Runt.- A bird of extreme antiquity, one of the continue to breed for severed years. Valuable pigeons 

oldest, os it is the largest breeds ; a pair of Runts will should not be tillowcd to nest more than three times 

weigh from 4 lbs. to 5 ll>s. They arc ungainly, clumsy m the .season. The period of inculiation is z8 days, 

looking birds, and not much appreciated m this and the “ squeakers " are fed at first by a secretion of 

country. Colours principally blue and silver. the old birds called " soft food." and later with dis- 

ShakCF.— Another naiii'- for the Fantai] ; the narrow- gorged corn The young cock birtls are rather larger 

tailed shaker is a half-bred F.intail. than the hens, aiul navea more prolonged squeak. A 

Trumpetep.— Takes its name from its deep voiced variation in dietary is good ; the birds will eat any kind 

note : is noisy m spring, or when highly led Feathered of corn and small' beans, as well as peas, tares, and 

on feet and legs, has a shell crest at back of head, and vetches. Lettuce, mustard and cress, small cabbages, 

a twin-crown arrangement on head, known as the rose. etc , are suitable green food. Pigeons are apt to 

Colours: black, white, and mottled. breed featlier lice, which tobacco fumigation will clear 

Tumbler.— Sliort and long-faced, fine fliers, with a away ; white-washing and the free use of disinfectants 

peculiar falling attitude at times on the wing. Short will ‘keep mites out of the nest-boxes and otT the birds ; 

wings drooping to the ground, neck squat, while licks may be dislodged by sulphuring. The 

chest broadr. head circular, eye central ; Almond birds are liable to a few ailments ; wet roup should be 

tumblers are much prized, the normal colour being combated by steeping green rue or mixing perroan- 

that of the shell of the nut named, with black and white ganate of potash in the drinking water; dry roup, 

on the end of tlie qiiill feathers, and the body spangled which comes mostly at the moulting time, maybe curra 

with black. There arc many colours and varieties. In ,by two or three cloves of garlic sometimes ; canker is 
self colours, red, yellow, black, white, silver Ibsards often caused by the birds pecking each other, and the 
which have a white mark under the beak, and bald- sure parts may be rubbed witb honey and burnt alum ; 

heads winch have a white head are found ui all colours nitgriins are incurable. In difficult moulting saffron 

mentioned. There .ire also chequers and blue-liarred. ma) be given in the water to stimulate the birds; 

111 the Mottles and Rosewmgs there are blacks, reds, hemp ^eed is also beneficial at such times. 


CAGE BIRDS. 

British and Foreign. ' 

It will be convenient in this section of the dictionary, to give in alphabetical order n few particulars of the 
principrU kinds of birds, fotcign as well as British, kept ,is cage-i>cts or in aviaries, indoor and outdoor, noting 
the leading points of the chief fe.ithered favourites. These notes are supplemented hy concise useful information 
concerning cages and their selection, the stocking of aviaries, the treatment of bird diseases, etc. 

Bengalee.— Pretty fawn and white birtls, much must be protected from frost fThe red -vented Bulbul 

petted m Japan, ana introduced as aviary subjects i' brown on back, tail, and wings, black on crest and 

into this country by the dealers. Not mucli of singers. top of head, red on vent, and red spot under eye ; chin, 

nest freely, but generally neglect or entirely de.scrt throat, and ears white. 

their young. . Bullflncli.— Bl.ick on head, rosy red-breasted, this 

BlaokblrdS.— Lively and bright, this familiar familiar hard-beaked British flncli is very much of 

songster of our shrubberies and hedgerows takes a small cage or aviary favourite. Feed on German 

kindly to a cage if hand-reared from the nest. He summer rape andicanary' seed, and occastonalh*, by way 

needs a gooit-sized wood-shell cage, and besides of a treat or change, give crushed hemp-seed ; also give 

crushed hemp-seed and liread, rape and other seeds, a tree branch to peck at for buds and insects. Bull- 

should have a few worms, slugs, and mse<.cs given him finches will pipe almost any tune if iiatienth' »ught. 

as ut-bits, and a little ripe fruit occasionally. He will Buntings are all pretty aviary birds and the 
sing Ins thanks for these attentions, and his ebony Yellow-hammer is the niost familiar of the family. It 

feathers and crocus beak and eye ceres will be all the requires insects as well as seed food to keep it in good 
br^htcr fur them. health. The Cirl Bunting is distinguished by a dark 

Budgerigar. (See ParFakeeta.1 triangular patch on the tliroat ; the Com Bunting, a 

Bulbul. Oriental varieties of the Nightingale, shy bird, is rather larger than the Yellow-hammer, 

useful avia^ birds, very fond of ants' eggs and meal in colour, and speckled on the breast ; the 

worms. Ifead, crest, and throat jet-black, rest of wrk-headed Bunting, is black on the throat as well 

plumage chiefly olive-green, tail long and graceful, aiflhe head, it is a winter visitor to Britain ; so is the 
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Lapland Bunting: a somewhat smaller bird, with the 
black maricinff reaching on to the breast. The Snow 
Buntlitf is mmnly white, with some chestnut feathering ; 
It dislikes heat, and prefers a stone to sit on to a 
perch. 

CuimrlM are of many sorts, much hybridised and 
specialised by the fanciers. The bird came originally 
from the Canary Isles, where in the wild state It was 
lot ydlow as we generally know it, but a dark (olive 
green. The deep yellow colouring, originally a sport, 
has been fixed by selection. The leading varieties are 
the Yorkshire, the Belgian, the London fancy, the 
Scotch fancy, the Norwich crest, the Norwich plain* 
head, the Lancashire, the Lieard, the Cinnamon, and 
the Border £incy, all of* which have numerous well- 
defined sub-divisions. The canary has also been a 
great deal “crossed” with other birds of various 
breeds, the result being what is known as “ mules,” as 
the goldfinch mule, the linnet mule, the greenfinch 
mule, the siskin mule, and the bullfinch mule, all these, 
of course, being infertile. Of what are known as 
canaries proper, there are several distinct classes of 
nearly every one of the leading varieties, the plain or 
self-coloured, and the variegated, each of wnich is 
again divided into yellows and buffs, or as the old 
used to style them jonques and mealies. There is 
considerable diversity of size as well as of colour, 
shape and marking ; thus the Coppy lias been bred to 
eight inches long, wliile the little Border has been 
dwarfed down to nearly half that length. In different 
localities the fanciers fix their types of excellence 
according to their own ideals, and set up standards 
which “rule out” all the rest. The Yorkshires, what- 
ever their colour shade, must be models of ex- 
tended uprightness; in the Scotch, shoulders must 
be as heavy as possible, whilst the front of the bird 
must be cleaned out like a half circle or bent like a bow 
In tension ; the Belgian must droop the head and shrug 
out the shoulders, the more the better ; the Norwich Is 
nearer the normal as to outline and build, high colour 
being aimed at by the breeder as much as nicely- 
rounded plumpness. Cinnamons are slightly less 
“stocky,” fawn of hue and alwajrs red-eyea; the 
Lizard must be dark and dusky of bray colour, capped 
and spangled, smallness with him is generally reckoned 


The Lizards are<styled ^Idsand silvers, 

not ydlows and btiflTs as are all the other breeds. 
Variegation, too, is the forte of the London fancy ; and, 
as for the crested classes, everything with them is sub- 
ordinated to “topping" development, even to the 
point of compelling the poor bird tto look only down- 
ward upon its little world. Green canaries there are 
too ; and every shade imaginable of yellow-self, from 
Intense orang';, eloquent or cayenne and mangold diet, 
down to the pale primrose of the buffs. Harking 
away again from simplicity, all the graded colourings, 
from the full rich jonque to the wafhed-out white, may 
be either mottled or splashed in contrasting darkness, 
clearly and without “ running.” So that the canary 
fancier con give “points," almost to infinity, to the 
feathered object or his hobby, even though he may 
incUne to contemptuousness of the divergent choice of 
others. In addition to all these, which may be termed 
the show varieties, there are the German Rollers, so 
much esteemed for their song, which at one time 
were always called Harz Mountain Rollers, but noi^- 
a-days the best are not those from the Harz district. 
Choice Rollers are very valuable and may cost anything 
from aos. to ^zo. 

Oavdlnws ore American birds, eome of them as 
large as Hirushes, rather sparrow-like in sh^, big and 
strong of beak, pugnacious of habit, and oft^n prettily 
feathered. The Cardinal Grossbeak, oivVirginian 
Nightingale, is the gayest of the group, carmine red 
wltna black ring round the biU and a patch on the chin 
of the same hue. The Grey Cardinal, rather smaller, 
comes from Brazil, is slatey grey to white on the under 
parti, crest, head, and throat scariet ; the Green 
Cardinal Is yellow and black, with a greeny sheen ; the 
Pope Is a little smaller, crestless, with the red feather- 
ing short and slight ; and the Yellow-billed Cardinal is 
the least of the family, with a browny-red head and a 
brh^t yellow beak. All make active afid pretty aviiify 
birds, and require some shelter its winter ; food, ehielly 


canary seed and millet, with ants' eggs, insects, and 
fruit. 

ChftJBaobag are handsome little birds fcvoured In 
Germany as house pets. They sing and learn tricks 
well under patient teaching. Thsoir food riioold be 
similar to that of the Canary, only giving more rape 
seed. In the moult thw mope much md are very 
apt to pine and die. They brighten up an outdoor 
aviary much, and will nest if given the 


accommodation. 

Cookatlalfl are properly speaking parakeets, and 
though crested not at all allied to the cockatoo 
femily, with which on that account some associate 
them. Cockatiels are grass or ground birds, with 

S eat swiftness and activity as a forager for food on 
}t. Seeds, iiuects, succulent roots, and small fruit, 
are the staple food. The cockatiel is a capital aviary 
subject where space Is ample. It is grey and white, 
with a little yellow in the breast and on the face, dull 
red on the ear coverts, and black under the tail. 

CookatooB are amongst the most striking and 
attractive of the parrot race, most of them capable of 
a considerable amount of culture in the matter of 
tricks and talk, and graerally gentle and graceful 
under domestication. The snowy-white lemon-crested 
Cockatoo from Australia is a prime fovourite ; the rosy- 
breasted. triple-crested Lradbeater's Cockatoo is 
imrticularly handsome; the Great Salmon Cockatoo 
from the Moluccas is also mainly white, with a pearl- 
bloom tinge on the front, a broad backward inclining 
crest, and puffy, loose feathering; the bare-eyed 
Cockatoo of Western Australia, spare o^ crest, red- 
throated, is about the best of talkers of a numerous 
loquacious family. The Antipodean Rose Cockatoo is 
occasionally mistaken for the Grey African Parrot, but 
his white head and small crest should save him from 
being so confounded, though the latter lies flat when 
the bird is not excited, ana he has his bit of red colour 
on the breast and not on the tail ; the slender-billed 
Cockatoos have the upper mandible curved forbid- 
dingly and lengthily over the lower, but are very 
tractable birds for all that. There is a Goliath 
Cockatoo, big of beak, and sooty feathered, which 
comes from New Guinea; some “all blacks "—forming 
a kind of link between macaw and cockatoo— rather 
scarce Australian birds; and a number of pretty 
sulphurous to ochre-crested white cockatoos from the 
Cirolinas and Philippines, all small and black-beaked. 

Dippers are shy stream-waders and mainly water- 
feeders, as big as blackbirds, save for the shortness of 
the talk Slate grey on the back, white breasted, 
browner below, topping of gait, can swim well, using 
their wings as fins. OnW fit for a large aviary, with a 
Uttle stream and secluded nooks In ft. 

Doves arc gentle, engaging Uttie pets, and will, 
most of them, breed in Suitable wicker cages or aviaries 
if themselves hand-reared. The Turtle Doves are 
prime favourites, but the Ring Dove or common Wood- 
pigeon, the Stock Dove, and the Rock-pigeon are all 
kept in cages, or aviary compounds, with success. 
Our Turtle Doves will interbreed with the Barbary 
Doves or the larger Egyptian Turtle Dove. Those 
with plenty of aviary room may keep some of the other 
very pretty foreign doves which the dealers have 
weeimens of at times, such as the Long-tailed Masked 
Dove from the Cape, sometimes called the Harlequin ; 
the crested Goura of the Philippines, the Nicobar 
Pigeon, the Bronze Wing, the delicate Diamond Dove» 
the plump little Zebra Dove, the glistening Green- 
wtngra Dove, both from the gorgeous Orient; the 
charming Tambourine Dove, chocolate above and 
white bmow ; and the pink-eyed pure white Java Dove. 
All the latter must be kept warm and given room to 
exercise their wings to be a oucces-s. Canary and 
millet seed, with dari and soft oats, suit the smaller 
doves, the laiger may have any ipood com poas» 
vetches, and buckwheat as well 
Flnohss of all kinds, foreign as w^ as British, 
make admirable aviary birds, and most of them win 
nest imder confinement. Chiefly seed-eaten, they are 
all, more or less, flmd of millet and canary seed, and 
like ants’ eggs and meal worms, gentles, etc., espedally 
when rearing young. The Green and Qtty sliviss 
Finches are great favourites with many bird lovers, the 
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fonner beliiff lometlmes styled the Cape Canary. 
Tlva tropicarand sub>tropical flnclies are* of course, 
•uitad only for indoor aviaries, at least in the winttf 
time. Some of them cost a lot of money. 

Flyeatehavs are shy hut restless little birds, not 
unlike tits hi action, but longer tailed. They need 
either a large cage or an aviary to do well, and must 
have as much msect food as possible, mealworms, 
ants' eggs, etc. The Pied Flycatcher is the commoner, 
die Spotted Flycatcher and the Red-Breasted Fly- 
catcher— the latter not unlike a little Robin— are also 
sometimes seen in confinement. 

Oraanfinohea are pretty birds, but poor singers. 
Th«v have powerful pointed beaks, and a patch ot 
brimt yellow on the wing. Ordinary bird-seed will 
do Tor this hardy finch. 

Goldfliiohaa,or Radoapa,as some people prefer 
to call them, are the most beautiful of British birds, 
besides being fine songsters. At first— and until tlie 
moult— the young birds are grey feathered on the 
head. Tlieir rape-seed should be scalded, and any 
hemp seed given them ought to be crushed ; thistle 
and teazle-seed should also be given them. Gold- 
finches arc very fond of grccn-stiin, but it is important 
that it should be fresh, and their drinking water sliuuld 
come from a pond or well. 

Jackdaws arc the smallest oi our crows and not 
the least iniscliievous. Tlie bird is generally allowed 
to ramble at large during the day time, liaving half a 
dozen whig feathers dipped to keep him from flying 
right away The male has more rrest and more grey 
on the head than tiie lien. They can be taught a lot of 
tricks and seem tn know many hituitively. Jackdaws 
arc omnivorous and will take anything from tnc t.ible ; 
but (licy ought to lia>e a dead mouse occasionally as a 
treat to keep them m condition. 

Jaya must be keiit to themselves, or there will be 
murder in tlie aviary ; a big liaskct cage is b'^st for 
them. They are beautiful birds, with a lot of blue about 
them, and very Ixild. The cocks can be taught to talk. 
They arc fond of pc.is and beans, worms and insects 
generally; and must have a certain proportion of 
animal food of some sort. 

Keaa are the Parrots of New Zc.aland, and though 
by nature mainly liuibivorous, cnjovuig a varied diet 
of roots, berries, and seeds, tlioy haw contracted a 
taste for kidiv'y fat, and indulge it to such an extent 
that they have become waiitnti s1ioci)-kilU‘rs ui ib.'u 
eugcriic->s to procure this dainty fare, 

KIngflataera are bright and beautiful birds, and 
require a large avitiry with running water and living 
fish in It for their fomi, and rniivcMience for seclusion. 
They take very badly to confinement, and are so duty 
in their Iiabits as to be quite iinsuitcd to any sort of 

S nsonnient The Halcyon of the ancienlii, the King- 
2 r is altogether out of place m a cage. 

Larks wiJl strive to soar whenever they wish to 
sing, so that a soft cloth or baize top must be provided 
for their cage, alvi a fresh turf for them to peck at. 
They do much better in a large cage tlian in a small one, 
with plenty of room to run about, and road-dust to roll 
in. Larks require insect food as well as seed. 

Manaklnv are Central American birds aluiut as 
big as our thruslies. The Bmnze-Spotted and Golden- 
Winged species are mainly black and white, with very 
sheeny shoulders. They live in tlie damp depths of 
the forests of Brazil and Guiana, and feed on seeds 
and insects. Sometimes will breed in a large and 
warm aviaiy or bud room. The voice is inhar- 
monious. 

Hooking Birds are American thrushes, long of 
tail, grey and white in colour, and not such fine singers 
as they are generally repute to ho. They may be 
treated in captivity like nur own thrushes, and should 
have a little insect food in variety. 

mghtlngaloo do not sing in cages so well as in 
die woods or shrubberies, whicti they make melodious 
with their summer warbling by day as well as night 
They are readily hand-reared when taken from the 
lather dovenly nest and fed on ants' em^ meal-worms, 
gentles, and almost any insects, very small red 
garden worms, not over an Inch long, and cut in two, 
mw be given to them ; but being migrants, they are 
difficult to retain in captivity for any length of time in 


this country. Matchless in song they are soberly dad. 
brownish-red above and gr^ below, 

Mnaa are Ariatic and African finches with srliitc or 
black .heads, and should be treated as other Ibreign 
birds of the same character, whether kept in small 
cages or as aviary specimens. 

Nntmeg Birds, sometimes called Spic^ Birds, 
mav be reckoned relatives of the Nuns, and nsed 
similar treatment in captivity. They are chocolate 
coloured above and brown speckled on white beneath. 

Linnets are sweet singers, and should in captivity 
be accommodated with larger cages than the tiny 
cramping wired boxes usually providedifor them. Grey, 
brown, or speckled feathers are worn at different 
periods by these birds, and the cocks have a rosy 
breast tint autumnally when at liberty. Small seeds 
are their only acressory food. They interbreed with 
the canary the linnet mule being a very fine songster. 

Love Bleds are most interesting pets, pretty of 
way as well as pretty of feather. Millet is the best 
seed staple, wnitc or spray, and they wOl most of 
them eat cooked maize, ants' eggs, and sweet sponge 
cake. The so-called Abyssinian Love Birds are green 
and yellow with bi»CK markings and red mils, 
surrounded by a broad band of orange. They really 
coinc from the West Coast of Africa, and must be 
kept warm and out of all draughts. The Ro^-faced 
Love Birds are rather larger, and have the mask on 
the face of a pretty peach shade, and the bill white. 
They will breed in coniinement sometimes if given a 
cocoa nut husk to nest in. 

Makplee are cliattering and destructive Pies, and 
shoulcfeithcr have restricted liberty or a large cage. 
They will cat anything, and .ire restless lumps of 
mischief. Tlic common British Magpie is in the 
spniig-lirae velvety -black, reheved by pure white on 
wings and breast. 

Pajppakeetsarc magnificent birds, many of them. 
Much smaller than the niacaw'S, tiiey have long taper- 
ing tails like tliem, but feathers on the cheeks instead 
of Kirc skin. There is an intermediate group, with 
partially-featheicd chocks, called macaw pamfueets. 
rarrakeets are gent k, vivacious, and apt ar talking. 
They are found in the forests of every part of the 
w’ortd save Europe, and their plumage is chiefly green, 
with markings of rod or blue. Perhaps the Rosella 
t Pamkcct ot New South Wales is the most beautiful 
and brilliant of any, though the King Parrakeet, the 
I iggc^t of the Antipodean Broad-tails, is another par- 
tki.l'>rly gorgeous bird. Of the smaller parrakeets, 
none i;> striking than the Aunceps, or Golden- 
headed iurrakc«*t of New Zealand. It is only 81 inches 
long wliui lull grown, and lialf of that is tan. The 
forehead is scarlet, with a band of golden-yellow 
behind. Most of the rest of the feath^ing Is green, 
w'lth some blue and yellowisli-grey. Maize, either 
cooked or raw, hcmp-sced. nuts, fruit, biscuit can be 
fed tn parrakeets hnd all the parrot tnbe, and they 
should be offered clean water to drink two or three 
times a day. 

» Pavrots are a large family, and properly speaking, 
do not include the long-tailed macaws or the gorgeous 
lories and lorikeets, nor the parrakeets, cockatoos, 
and cockatiels already treated. AH of them require 
protection from cold, and cages or perches, wliich may 
be placed out of doors in the summer. The dietary 
lias l>een indicated sufficiently, save that the loritt 
need boiled rice, sweetened with honey. They want 
water to bathe in, and must be ke[>t out of draughts. 
Sop is not a bad thing for parrots for a cliange, but 
they ought not to be given meat. Chickweed and ripe 
com in the ear are enjoyeil by most of tl>cse biros. 
Some will live to a great age in captivity. Perhaps the 
Grey Parrot from the African West Coast Is the greatest 
favourite, but the Green Amazon is favoured by some. 
Their beaks are very powerfu', The aras or macaws 
come from Brazil and other parts of South America. 

Ravoni are quick, sagacious birds, full of fiin and 
frolic, and quick to leam any kind of talk. Tliey want 
a lot to eat and plenty of room. What they can't oat 
they'll hide. The hen is larger than her male, but not 
so glossy black. They like tasty food, and will destroy 
an^hing for nrischief s sake, even to eating white lead 
and staircases, as Dickens's used to da 
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B^dpoUs an vecy Uke llim«ti, mmept «■ to rixe, 
bebv ■ little smaller. They come to Britain to winter, 
and tame readOy, breeding late. The young may be 
hand*reared on oread and milk, or a paste of buck- 
wheat flour. The red un the pcdl and breast will not 
lov remain under captivity, either in cage or aviary. 

BharWiasi are Indian birds of robin^ilce habit, ten 
inches long. They are good aviary birds, of very 
handsome olack-blue, and rich brown plumage, and 
mn be fed as recommended for the nightingales. 

■hrtkas are the •unallest of British birds of prey, 
and must, of course, have insects and flesh food, such 
as small mice, or pieces of rabbit with the fur adherent. 

In an aviary they must be kept away from the young 
of other birds, or thw will certainly destroy the nest- 
lings. The Red-backed Shrike, or Butcher Bird, is 
rather a fine-looking fellow ; the Great Grey Shrike is 
more of a rarity, and the Lesser Shrike and the Wood- 
chat are not often seen in collections. 

Blsklna arc yellowy-green to greenish-grey, with 
black cm the head and throat of tlie m^e. They 
mate with the canary, and arc very docile, requiring 
similar feeding to that bird or the liimets and other 
finches. 

Btavllnfis are capital talkers at times, and good 
aviary birds, with a quaint way of walking when foraging 
for food. They eat many insects, and are fond of 
berries and soft, ripe fruit. In the springtime they are 
very beautiful when the sun glints on tlieir lustrous 
plumage. 

Tanageps are American fruit-eating birds who like 
a few insects occasionally, but prefer grapes, ripe pears, 
bananas, oranges, and summer fruit generally. Some- 
times they live solitanly. sometimes in flocks, the Gros- 
beak Tanager building quite a little bird town in the 
top of a palm tree for the accommodation ot a large 
Jproup. The Scarlet Tanager is the brightest 
of the Tanager species. 

Thraahea require similar feediiig and accommoda- 
tion to their Blackbird relatives. They will smg very 
sweetly in a cage, are very fond of sunflower seeds ana 
fet white slugs or shell snails. 

Tits ns most interesting aviary birds, their quaint 
nest building and peculiar way of turning topsy-turvy 
In searching crannies of bark for Insqct food being 
most dWertnig. The Great Tit is black on the he4id ; 
tlie Blue Titmouse is half his size ; the Coal Tit has p 
white cheeks and a grey back ; the Crested Tit is a 
care Scottish bird with a tud on its head ; the March 
Tit Is darker that the Coal Tit except for the absence 
of the black patch on tlie throat; the Long Tailed 
or Bottle Tit hangs up its wonderful mossy nest to a 
tree branch ; the warded Tit is now very rare. All 
must have ants' eggs or insect food of some sort, and 
they prefer torfind it for themselves. 

WMtella are restless waders, some call them 
“Pesiry Dishwater” because of their quaint habits. 
They are insect eaters in the maUt, all the varieties, 
and they should never be caged, but kept in 
aviaries with a running stream and a grass plot. 

War biers are a numerous fanuiy, headed by the« 
Nightingale, already noticed, and including the 
Blackcap. Daitford Warbler, the White Throats, the 
Wrens, and the Chiffehafl'. In captivity they must 
have ants' or similar food. 

Weever Birds are little African species varying 
from sparrow to starling size, and very good aviary 
birds, especially when they can be induced to do th^ 
wonderful nest making either for pastime or nidlfica- 
tion. They are a numerous family of many colours, as 
some of their names sufiiclently mdicate, and all will 
eat millet and canary seed. ^ 

Whydah Birds are long-tailed, hard-dnled, seed- 
eating birds about as big as Canaries, and coining from 
Sen^l, and South Africa. The peculiarity is the 
disproportionately long tall which the male develops 


at the breeding season. They chaiM thdr plnmafs 
twice a year, and the Paradise Whydah has tan 
feathen thirteen to fourteen inches long, without 
being thp most liberally endowed of the fiiraily. 
They want millet and other soft seeds as a staple, with 
some insect food or ants' eggs. 

Aviartos and AvlsuFy-stooklntf.— Aviaries 
may be indoor and outdoor affairs, simple and Inex- 
pensive, or ornate and costly, according to the taste 
and the means of the bird-iancier. They may be part 
of a conservatory partitioned off, with hanging and other 
plants in it, and capable of being heated to suit the 
needs of tropical and sub-tropical olrda. In that case 
there should: be ample accommodation fiir the numbers 
and species included, and a proper sorting of the 
birds without o\'ercrowding. Ventilation should be 
perfectly arranged for, and great attention given 
to cleanliness, for strange bright nirds otherwise would 
soon become bedraggira and miserable looking. A 

S ^ood deal can be done In a bird room with exotic 
eathered favourites by an ingenious handy man ; but 
the hobby is rather an expensive one if tlie fancier 
has to go often to the dealer’s. It is well not to 
attempt too much, and a study of the foregoing para- 
graphs wfll be found helpful if the natures of the 
various birds and their hanitat be borne in mind. 
As regards the hardier Britisli birds, most of them are 
suitable for keeping in an outdoor aviary of sufficient 
dimensions. It should be about fifteen feet high, 
zinc-roofed, and properly guttered, opened to uie 
south with a wired front and glazed sides, and a 
stout back of brick or woodwork, all well-constructed. 
The perches and trees, nesting accoitimodation, 
etc., should be as close a following of Nature as 
possible at all points, and there must oe proper cover 
and seclusion and the ueces^ary water supply. 

Cafies.— Blackbirds, thrushes, and such birds should 
be placed in roomy cages, with a draw-out floor for 
cleaning, boarded back, and covered food and water 
vessels; larks require a board front to take fresh 
turves, and a soft top to the cage ; canaries and the 
finches generally may have all-wire cages, or wire with 
Japanned metal top or back, in the shapes known as 
Chinese, Gothic, Cottage or Arched. Glass port of the 
way up conduces to cleanliness. 

Blril DiseaMS and Bird Hedlclna.— Fip is 
the commonest of bird ailments being of the nature 
of a cold. A pill of butter or pepper will sometimes 
do good. Epurosy arises usually from over-feeding ; 
olive oil may anora relief, or plunging in very emd 
Moulting time requires very careful feeding. 


extra cleanliness, and per^t freedom from draught, 
with a little iron infusion in the drinking water. Saffron 
is good for costiveness, especially if given with linseed 
oil. and for catarrh speed-well infusion and some 
pectoral elixir may be recommended. Giddiness may 
oe prevented covering the cage-top with a cloth in 
many cases. Feather eating is most frequent where 
the confinement is close and the cage small ; room for 
flight will generally cure it. Over-stimulating food 
wul make any bird ill, and very likely kill it In the end ; 
let not this error of dietary be perpetrated by any 
bird-lover. Asthma comes of letting a bird, accus- 
tomed to artificial heat, get into a draught: many 
cage-birds are ruined thus. Generally speaking, a 
bird hanging In a window is in a draught. We are no 
advocates for bird coddling, but keeping your pet out 
of currents is most essential. If your cag^ and 
perches are quite clean always, and you keep the 
claws of your birds mostly cut, there will be little fear 
of sore feet. Camphor water, weak. Is good for 
watting the feathers of birds suspected of harbouring 
red mite, and a good insecticide may be used at the 
nesting period with advantage. Fir-tree oil is recom- 
mended. The higher the cage is hung in a room tho 
worse the air for the bird. 









Pears’ 

Dictionary of Cookery 

INTRODUCTION. 


By A. Beaty-Pownell 

(Editor of the Cuisine and Le MHiage Department of “ The Queen ”). 

When wild in woods the savage ran/’ the art of cookery was not much better understood 
than the art of painting ; but as civilisation advanced the sense of taste developed as well as our 
other senses (as Nature intended), and the cook came ^ into existence. So, from century to 
century, the ait of cookery has progressed, and at the present day has attained a degree of 
perfection unknown in any previous age. 

But cookery is an art of many branches ; and it may be on expensive or on economical lines. 
There are neople who imagine that good cookery is mainly a matter of co.st ; but this is a 
misuke. Good, sound, healthy cookery comes as much within the scope and duty of people of 
moderate purses as of the rich. Beyond a certain limit, cookery loses itself in those higher reaches 
of delicate refinements that may properly be left \xi gourmeh of leisure, taste, and means. 

This Dictionary of Cookery aims at being a practical, serviceable guide to good cookery, 
adapted lor the ordinary household. 

Everyone knows the difference between a m^l, simple in itself in the extreme, antWet nicely 
served, and the same meal served anyhow, and it is the aim of this Dictionary of Cookery to 
show how this may be done. 

English cookery has long been a term^ of reproach, but this at last^ owing to the strenuous 
efforts of men and women who are authorities on their special subjects, is fast becoming a thing 
of the past. ^ 

For some time now the meals of those who have not to consider expense have been served 
with a view to obtaining the best results in the simplest manner, and yet with absolute perfection. 
All fashions filter down, and Itfckily this one has proved no exception to the rule. Little as it 
may be imagined, in years long gone by Engli^ cookery held a really high position in the 
rahnary world, and English cooks were justly famed, and there is every prospect, with the 
increas^ advantages at people's disposal, that this may once more become the case. 

The great secret of success in cooking lies in making the best of the materials at our disposal, 
and this applies equally to every class. It is gradually being borne in on us that there is no 
reason to limit ourselves to the eternal round of joint, whether beef or mutton, varied occasionally 
by a chop or beef steak. Everyone should aim at giving variety, and the directionli that follow 
are such that any one with a good will may follow them. 

Eve^ woman should make a point of grasping the fundamental pinciples of roasting, boiling, 
and frying, and last, but by no means least, should understand the proper way of making 
the simple sauces, for there is the gr^test diffu^nce between melted butter, for instance (the 
sauce that bs perhaps the most commonly used), properly made, and the ghastly paste'-like 
substance which usually is served in many households . « 

The following recipes are intended for the average household, but offer a number of ways of 
serving the mo.<;t ordinary food, and yet are within the means of most homes. They are alpha* 
beticaJly arranged for greater convenience, and are given in the simplest possible terms. 

Much of the happiness of the home depends upon the manner in which the daily meals are 
cooked and servecl. Where the cooking is bad, it is wasteful ; where it is good, not only is 
economy served, but health ; and by vai^ng the menu from day to day, however homely the 
range ei Are may be, the palate is ministered to, the appetite is strengthened, and every day 
becomes mbre or less a day of good cheer. A sense of comfort and gladness always accompanies 
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the serving of a dain^ meal : and in the following pages will be found an adeguate' round of 
suggestions for satisfying all reasonable culinary tastes and requirements, witnout involving 
unnecessary cost. 

• 

Btfon procuding to give a selection 0/ amoved recipes for various dtskes^ savoury aud 
sweety covering the whole range 0/ cookery— poultry^ fish^ meat, vegetables, fuit, pastry, and 
confectionery, as also pies and puddings of many kinde— suited to the table of an ot^inary house 
hold, we propose to ^ote two short introductory sections to useful notes and hints on the 
kitchen and cookery generally. The opening section deeds with kitchen work, kitchen utensils, 
and the care of the larder, and each paragraph, complete in itse\f, is sequential in a way to 
what has preceded it. This is followed by the section in which numerous homely, but 
important, Cookery Hints are similarly arranged; after which, in alphabetical order, under 
a seciUnal system of entry, with cross-references to prevent repetition and facilitate consulta 
Hon, come the culinary recipes, all given in the plainest possible language. 


KITCHEN NOTES. 


Baaf Ohooalng.— When beef is chosen see that it 
br of a blight red colour, and the &t a rich yellow. 
Should a nrloln be purchased, see that it has the 
undercut, If you are able to cooic fillets of beef; they 
are quite deucious, and make a sirloin a two days' hot 
dish. The fillets should be served the first day, as 
they are taken from the undercut, and the next day 
you liave the sirloin ready to roast. 

Beat, to kMP Sweat.— To one gallon of water 
add one and a half pounds of coarse salt, half a pound 
of brown sugar, half an ounce of pearlasn, and half an 
ounce of saltpetre; mix and heat to boiling point, and 
skim well ; let cool, then pour over the meat. 

Bnttav.— To test whether a suspected compound is 
butter or oteomargarine. melt It, immerse in it a bit of 
cotton wick, and set the tip alignt. Butter bums with 
a dainty and agreeable odour, while oleomargarine 
has an unoleasant smell. 

Battevt to keep Finn.— In hot weather, fill a 
large basin with cold water, put as much kitchen salt in 
as the water will dissolve, fold butter in grease-proof 
paper, and drop it in. Stand basin in the coolest comer 
of urder. 

OiJMS,.to keep Mlee.— Have large cake boxes, 
or a stone Jar, and cover closely with a tight-fitting lid. 

Cheese, to prevent Mould In.— Rub the cut 
part with butter, and cover with white paper. 

Coffee and Teapots, to be kept sweet, should be 
scalded after using every time ; also, occasionally throw 
into them a cupful of wood ashes or some powdered 
borax ; fill with cold water, and bnng slowly to a boil. 

Bgga, Buying and Testing.— in buying eggs, 
a clean trough sh^ Is to be preferred to one that is 
smooth ana sticky. The most certain test is to put 
them one at a time into a basin of cold water. A new- 
laid egg will sink like a stone ; an egg that has been 
laid ^ew days will rise a little at the largest end, and 
in proportion, as they become actually stale, will 
assume nearly an erect posture m the water ; an e^ 
that floats is infidlibly very bad. 

Fish Choosing.— Any fish that is broad and thick 
of its kind is to be preferred to those that are thin and 
See also that the eyes are bright, the gills 


dish in a steamer, over a pan of boiling water, pro- 
tecting with a cover that will just fit over the ed^e, 

in which milk has been served should be 


red, the scales closely laid and shining, and that the 
fish feels stiff. Stale fisli has always a Umper feel, 
espedally about the vent ; the eyes become mmy, the 
scales brown and flabby, and the whole presents a 

dim^pjMarag&p^^^ fish Is found to be dightly 
tainted, a good thing irfo steep It for a short time in a 
weak solution of permanganate of potash or boradc 
acid, which destroys the tainted particles, and leaves 
tlie fish perfectly sweet and wnoiesomc. 

Aiodi of any kind must not be suffered to become 
cold hi any metal utensil j even Ctln or iron, however 
dm give an unplemt wyour. 

Foiao, kMpmg Wumi.— When It It necesaaiy to 
keep araealwaim fora late coiner, place the plate or 


plunged into cold water before they go into ^ 
water. Egg-spoons and cups should be treated siini- 
larly. Egg stains can be removed from spoons by 
robbing with a little salt. 

Kltehun tables and ehelvee may be kept 
very white and dean if you have this mixture usm 
for scouring them with. Half-pound sand, half-pound 
lime. Work the dissolved soap mto the dry IngredlentE. 
Put the mixture on with a scrubbing bni^ and wash 
off with plenty of cold water. Lmnon^uioe well rubbed 
into kitchen tables quickly removes au grease.' 

Knife cleaning may be lacUitatM by taking a 
strip of old carpet, tack it tightly on the knife-board, 
and sprinkle with bath brick. This will produce a 
good polish without scraping the knife. 

Meat may be kept gc^ m summer by UghtW cover- 



should be empti^ daily in summer and wiped with a 
dean wet cloth. Keep a dish of charcoal standing 
in the larder. 

Pane of all kinds should be cleaned and put 
away dirertU- after use. If this should on occasion be 
impossible, ml the pan immediately with hot water and 
soda, to prevent the grease getting hard and caked. 
Saucepans should always be waslied insiae and out. 
and in these days, when one rarely meets with an open 
fire, it is easily done, A {lan that is rusty, or even a 
little dirty, will prevent soup which is cookM in it from 
being clear. Every cook should be provided with a 
saucepan brush, and armed with this, and a little soap 
and soda, she will scour the insides and outsides of her 
pans till they shme like new. 

Ponltvy, Preparing for Table.— If obliged 
to dress poultry immediately after killing, steep in 
boiling water, and feather while inahe water. This 
meyiod will make it as tender as if killed some days 
previously. To prevent drying, and to improve the 
bird, tie a slice of raw bacon over the breast when 
roasting. By nibbing the breast of a fowl with lemon 
Juice More boiling, you will be able to send it to 
table with a snow-white appearance. 

Bpoons of wood are for superior to metal ones 
for cooking work. Fruit which is being stewed or 
cooked in ,any way should never be stirred with an 
ordinary metal spoon. 

Stains on baking dishes can be easily removed by 
dipping a piece of flannel in whiting, and rubbing it 
well into the stain. 

Tsa and Ooflba should be kept in glass Jars rather 
than tin canisters. 

Wlnai to Cool.— To cool a bottle of wine withonk 
ica wnp a flannel wetted in cold running Up>watet 
roimd the bottle. 
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COOKERY HINTS. 


CuUnarF Tarmi.— The following are culinary 
terms often met with but not always understood i— 

Aqple.— Savoury jelly for cold dishes. 

Aa gntUn.— Dislws prepared with sauce and 
crumbs and baked. 

Baba.— A peculiar sweet French yeast-cake. 

BtehamaL— A rich, white sauce, made with stock. 

BlaquA.— A made of shell-fish. 

Blaaoh. To.— To place any article on the fire till 
It boils, then plunm it m cold water; to whiten poultry, 
v^tatdes, etc. To remove the sldn by immersing m 
boilfaig water. 

Bouoh^a.— Very tiny patties or cakes, as the 
name indicates, mouthfuls. 

Bouillon.— A clear soup, stronger than broth, yet 
not so strong as consotnmd, which is “ reduced " soup. 

BralM.— Meat cooked in a closcly-covered stew- 
pan, so tliat it retains its own fiavour, and those of the 
vegetables and flavouring put with it. 

Brioche.— A very rich, unsweetened French cake, 
made with yeast. 

Cannelon.— Stuffed, rolled-up meat. 

Consomme.— Clear soup or voutUen boiled down 
till very rich, i.e., consumed. 

Croquettee.— A very savoury mince of fish or 
fowl, made with sauce into shapes, and fned. 

Croustades.— Fried forms of bread to serve 
minced or other meats upon. 

Entree.— A small dish, usually served between the 
courses at dinner. 

Fondant.— Sugar boiled and beaten to a creamy 
paste. 

Fondne.— A light preparation of melted cheese. 

Biarlnade.— A liquor of spices, vinegar, etc., m 
which fish or meats are steeped before coolui^. 

JHatelote.— A rich fish stew with wine. 

Bfasronnalse.— A cold sauce or dressing, chiefly 
for serving with salads. 

Hdringne.- Sugar and white of egg beaten to 
sauce. 

Mlreton.-Cold meats warmed in various ways, 
and dished in circular form. 

PUYdo.— This name is given to very thick soupsl. 
the ingredients for thickenmg which have been rubbed 
throu^ a sieve. 

Bmnouladc.- A salad dressing, differing from 
mayonnaise m that the eggs are hard boiled and 
rubbed in a mortar with mustard, herbs, etc. 

Bonflld.- A very liglit pudding, steamed or baked. 

Trlflo.— / sweet made from sponge cakes, maca- 
roons. etc., with jams, wine, or liqueurs. 

Yol-aa-vent.— Mincemeat, in light puff paste, 
cut oval or round. 

Ccmklng by Ou.— Joints cooked in a gas stove 
sometimesiiave a gassy taste because they are placed 
in the oven before the stove is lighted. You sliould 
always see that your oven has fully ten minutes to get 
warm, when the gas is only lialf-tumed on. Open tne 
door for theifirst Tew minutes that the air witnln the 
oven may free itseV of gas. When this has been done, 
close the door, turn the gas full on. These remarks 
also appW to bread. ' 

Th« Biook-pot.— This is an important thing in 
cookery. Put vwtever bones you may have into a 
pan kept for the purpose (previously breaking them in 
pieces), boil them for three or four hours at least, then 
pour on the liquor into the stock-pot, and add to each 
gallon the meat off a knuckle of veal, a powd of lean 
beef, and a pound of the lean of a gammm of bacon, 
all sliced, with two or three sciaped carrots, twooniems, 
two tuinips, two heads of celery sliced, and two quart; 
of water. Stew the meat quite tender, but do not let 
it bum. When thus prepared it will serve either for 
so^i or brown or white gr.ivy. 

OiUlfpliig Dripping.— To clarifo beef or mutton 
dripping, put mto a basin, pour over ft boiling water, 
and keep stirring the whole to wash away the im- 
purities. Let It stand to cool, when the water and 
dirty sediment will settle at the bottom of the basin. 


OvMi« TMttng thb Hnat Place a piece oi 
white paper in the oven, and If the heat be too great it 
wOl blacken or bum ; If it only turns a light brown 
colour it is fit for pastry. If the paper turns a dark 
yellow shade, the oven will be right for baking the 
heavier l^ds of cake ; if a Ught sreilow. then it b fit for 
sponge cakes and the lighter kinds of biscuits. 

A teaoupful of floni* oqualo four onnoea. 

Tomatoes* to Blloe. — Put them for a few 
minutes into boiling water ; they will then peel easily 
and cut without waste, and in no way spoil the flavour. 

Beetroot* to Feel. — When the beetroot is 
thoroughly cooked, take it out of the saucepan and 
hold it m your hand with a clean cloth ; then, with the 
other hand, gently draw the skin off. This leaves the 
beet smooth without waste. It must be done when hot. 

Onloae* Peellilg.->>To remove the smell of onions, 
rub the hands after peeling them on a stick of celery, 
and the odour will be entirely removed. 

Candled Peel should always be placed in the 
oven before cutting up. • 

Ratelne will stone quite readily if wanned before 
stoning them. 

Currante and Ralelna— To clean raisins and 
currants, roll in flour, and then pick off all large 
stalks. If currants are washed, they must be dried 
before being added to cakes. 

Tapiooa* Cooking.— Before cooking tapioca for 
a pudding, soak it in water until it is swollen, and 
allow a puit-and-a-half of milk to every omice of 
Upioca— weighed before soaking. 

Dlahlng and Garnishing.— Dishes which are 
served hot do not permit of as much garnishing as cold 
ones. Proper attention should always be given to the 
cutting and trimming of meats, to the moulding of 
croquettes, meat-balls, or anything served in pieces, 
and also to the dishing of the same. Tlie garnishes 
for meat dislies are so various that it might be said 
their only limit is the resourcefulness of the cook. 

Flonr* Browned.- Have always handy a jar of 
browned flour for colouring gravies, soups, etc. To 
prepw this, place a quart of flour at a time in a 
dripping-tin, in a moderate oven, and stir It about at 
intervals till brown. Keep the jar well covered. 

Croam* Bulmtltuto lor.— Stir a dessertspoonful 
of flour into a pint of new milk, taking care that it is 
perfectly smooth. Simmer it to take off the raw taste 
of the flour. Beat well the yoke of an egg, and stir it 
gently mto the milk. Pass all through a fine sieve. 

Butter, to Cut Clean.— When cutting butter 
from a large roll in very cold weather, first dip the 
knife into boiling or very hot water, when all trouble 
of breaking the butter will be obviated. 

Cake* Teetlng a.— A sure way of telling if a cake 
Is well cooked is to lightly insert a skewer in the 
centre, and If clean v^en withdrawn tlie cake is 
perfectly cooked. To find out whether there is any 
alum in cakes lor loaves, heat a knife and thrust it in. 
Ai^ alum will partially cover the knife. 

Chop* Cooking a.— Pour boiling water over the 
chop, when it has been placed in a colander, in order 
to close up the tissues and enable the chop to retain 
the nutritive juices. Grill over a clear, hot fixe, and 
turn carefully so as not to prick it in any way. 

Bolling.— When boiling meat, keep the lid of the 
stewpan down tightly. When boiling dumpimes, ke^ 
the lid of the saucepan raised. If this is done, the 
dumplings will never be heavy ; that is, if the water » 
kept bolnng the whole time. Boiled puddings should 
be {dunged at once into boiling «Aiter, and should boil 
fost. not simmer. 

Btoamlng Btoak and Kldnay Poddlnga is 

better than boiling them. They are far lighter and 
more d^estible); but allow doulde the time for cooking, 
or they will not be done. 

Btolllngf— To broil meat or fish, the fire should be 
quite dear. Set the gridiron over the fire to get hot, 
while a lump of butter or nice sweet dripping to melt- 
ing on a plate in front of the fire. Well wash the fish 
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er you wish to broQ, under the tap. 

Neter put ai^ but salt fish to soak, urj the fish on a 


. ^ used 

either a firii* 

sUce, spootL or fork. If a lon£-^p<^ fish is to be 
carved, such as bass, salmon, &c., trace first a line 
alonig the backbone, befflnning^t the head and finish- 
ing at the tall ; then cut the fish into slices, and lay 
each piece on a separate plate. 

A^ple Jnlly.— Simple; Put into a pan e os, of 
best leaf getehie with a quart of hot water, a dessert- 
spoonful <tt salt, the Juice of a lemon, x bay leaf, a 
teaspoonful of good brown vinegar, a tablespoonful of 
tarragon vinegar, a small oiuon sliced, ao mixed 
peppercorns and allspice, and the whites and shells of 
2 eggs. Let this all boil up, and then run It through a 
Je^-bog wrung out In hot water. 

Bfuioii Kvomnnktaa,— Cut some very thin slices 
of streaky bacon about one and a half inches broad by 
two inches Iwig. Lay each slice flat, and place a little 
nlcely-seasoneo minced meat on each. RoH up the 
bacon tightly, taking care that the meat does not 
escape, and put aside In a cool place. Pr^re the 
fMiV batter and let it stand for two hours.^ To serve, 
dip each roll into the batter, plunge into deep boiling 
fat and fry a golden colour. Garnish with paisley. 

Haoavoni and Tomatoes.— Take 


Haifa pound of bacon, half a pound of macaroni, six 
tomatoes, grated cheese, butter, pepper and salt. 
Boil the macaroni in salted water till tender, tlien 
drain and cut it in short lengths ; fill a buttered baking 
dish with alternate layers of macaroni and tomatoes, 
flavouring each layer with grated cheese, pepper .ind 
salt, and putting small pieces of butter between them ; 
cover the top with fine breadcrumbs and bacon cut in 
dice i bake m a moderate oven and serve hot. 

Baoon and Tomatoes.— Peel a pound of ripe 
tomatoes, and cut them Into a stewpan with one-third 
their bulk in fine breadcrumbs, a seasoning of salt, 
pepper, lemon Juice and minced parsley, three ounces 
of fresh butter, and a teaspoonful of very finely chopped 
onion, and stew overa gentle fire from fifteen to twenty 
minutes: then have ready some daintily fried pieces 
of stale bread, half inch thick and two and a half inches 
in diameter, which have been fried a golden brown in 
boiling clarified fat, and well driiined in order to 
render them quite crisp and dry— and arrange these 
neatly on a v^ hot dish ; pour the stewed tomatoes 
over diese, garnish round tlic edge with small slices of 
prime bacon, cut thin, and toastra or fried, and dish 
up very hot. 

Be«f. Choosing. (See "Kltahen Botes/* 

Introductory.) 

' la Biods.— Melt two ounces of beef 


dripping In a stewpan ; fasten two pounds of steak in 
a nice mape, flour it and fry it a nice brown on both 
sides. Pour In good stock to barely cover the beef ; 
add a dozen or so of mushrooms, peeled and cut in 
halves. Simmer gently for three hours, when the 
meat will be quite tender. Serve on a hot dish, with 
the mudirooms round It. 

BMf. BoUcid.— Salt the aitch-bone Joint or brisket 
for about four days. Cover with water in a saucepan 
and boil Quick boiling will make it tough. Remove 
all scum, and add, to boil imtil soft, some tundps and 
carrots. Also dumplings. If hked. 

Bssf, Bollsd. Roimd of.— Take about eight to 
ten pounds of the sllverside of beef, and salt for nine 
or ten days. Skewer up Into a round, bring to the 
boil with sufficient water to cover, and then very slowly 
simmer until trnider. 

Btotf Bflsh«i*of (B»ked).—Thi« Joint is veiy 
appetlsliig, stuffed and baked, and ve^ cheap too, 


....Jch is on object in most households. Take out the 
bones, and ffil the holes up with good stuffing, of what- 
ever sort is Hked best. The stuffing must be well 
seasoned. Dredge the pieces of meat well over with 
tour, and pour over It about half a pint of broth cr 
stock I balm it for three hours. Skim all the ftt. off 
die gnvy, and serve. 

BMf, iMskat of (Bollod).— Lay the brisket 
In bfkw. tumaveiy day, and rub into it brown sugar 


and plcklfaig spice. In about a week the beef is reedy. 
Boil very slowly until the meat is quite tender, remove 
the bones and gristle, and press. Claaeandgamidi. 

BMf Oaho^The remains of cold roast oeef; to 
each pound of cold beef allow a Quarter pound ct ham 
or bacon and pepper and salt, a lew berm, one or two 
eggs. Mince die meat and mix all the other iiunredlents. 
and bind with one egg, or two if required. Make into 
small square cakes. Try in hot dripping, and aerve with 
brown gravy poured over. 

BmF, Fillet of.— Put this In a pan to pldde fbr 
twelve hours. Cover with bacon to lard It, and add a 
sliced onion, parsley and seasoning. Roast for one and 
n quarter hours fbr four pounds of beef. Glaze, and 
pour Spanish sauce around. 

BMf, BoMt.— Allow one-quarter hour for each 
pound of meat, and one-quarter hour over. Place twe 
metal skewers through tiie middle of the Joint, which 
can be easily withdrawn before serving. The metal 
conducts the heat to the middle, and ensures it being 
cooked right through. If you prefer underdone meat, 
do not use skewers through the middle. Garnish with 
scraped horseradish 

Beef. ROMt Riba of^Dredge the Joint with s 
little flour, and place before a clear fire or In a hot 
oven. Baste often, and allow two and a half hours to 
ten pounds of beef. When cooked pour the dripping 
from the pan, add a little boiling water with a sprinkle 
of s.ilt, and boil up in the pan, then pour this gravy 
over the Joint. Serve this with Yoi k^tre pudding and 
horser.utish sauce. When the ribs of bem are boned 
and rolled, a little more time should be allowed, such 
a.s three hours to ten pounds, as the joint is more 
solid. 

B«ef, Bpleed (Cold).— Rub coarse sugar kite 
thick flank or rump beef, and leave for twelve hours. 
Then rub in one ounce of pounded saltpetre, and r 
quarter of a pound of pounded allspice. Leave this for 
another twelve hours, then rub in one pound of salt. 
Dry the joint, put in a pan with a little water, and 
bake very moderately for four hours. Turn a few 
times while cooking, and cover if getting too qdsp. 

Beef Steak and Caonmbep.— Dip a rump steak 
in salnd oil and broil over a clear fire until done ; place 
on a disli and serve with cucumlrer cooked in fte 
following way. Cut a cucumber, after peeling it, into 
spieces about three inches long; cut each pnece Into 
quarters, put in a stewpan with a dessertspoonful of 
butter, four spring onions finely sliced, pepper and 
salt , put the hd on and stew quickly untu tender, 
about ten minutes, tossuv the stewpan frequently to 
prevent rurning, then adoa teaspoonful of flour mtxed 
with two tablespoonfuls of milk, or, preferably, creaim 
and a lump of butter the size of a walnut. Place round 
the steak and serve. * 

BMf Btoak, Btnffed (Cold).— Make a stuffing 
with tliree ounces ^f bread crumbs, thyme, chopped 
onions, suet, salt, pepper, and bind with a buten egg. 
Spread this over the steak, roil up, and tie together 
with string. Tie in a cloth, put it into warm water 
with a little salt in it, and boil slowly until tender. 
Serve cold, cut into thin slices, with some salad 
garnishing. 

BEYBRAGBB, BOMB* HOMELY. 

* BMt Mid Apple Cider.— One bushel of sugar 
beets mixed with nine bushels of apples makes a dder 
richer and of superior flavour to that made from apfries. 

Dandelion Wine.— Gather two quarts of duide- 
lion petals — that is. the yellow petals of the 
flower, pour over them half a gulim of water, 
warm, but that has been boiled; stir, and cover 
with a flannel cloth, and leave fbr three ttors, 
stirring now and again. Strain it then, put the water 
into a pan and boil for half an hour with the rind of a 
lemon and an orange among it. and a little 
Then slice the lemon into It, and add one and a-btlf 
pounds of lump sugar; when cool put in a bit of 
breed with a quarter of an ounce of jreast In it, and 
leave It for a day or two ; then put it in a Jar and leave 
It for a month or two. 

OlngdP Wine.— To make ten gallons of gingnt 
wine, take eight gallons and five pints of water, twmny 
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four piMindt of kttf susar, thirteen and a-half ounces of 


cnld, then put it into the cask with the Juice of the 
(Ranges, raisins, and yeast chopped small. Let It 
stand six or seven dasrs, put in half an ounce of isii^lass 
and a quartern of the best brandy. Bung ^ the cask 
and let it stand three months, then bottle o(l 
Gvmb Ck>OMbe»7 Wliio.— To make nine 
gallmu of wine, take halt a tnishel of fruit crushed or 


gallmu of wine, take i 


I tnishel of fruit crushed or 


pounded, twenty>d|ght pounds of loaf sugar, a quartern 
of brandy, and half an ounce of isl^lass. When the 
fruit Is well crushed put the water on it ; let it stand 
three days, stirring it twice a day ; strain it, ond add 
the si^ar. When dissolved, put it m your cask, it 
win fsnnait very much. In three days add your 
Imuidy and isinglass and bung it up. Bottle it in 
March, and In three months it will be very like cham- 
pagne. It will keep good for years. 

Hop Boor.— Boil five ounces of hops slowly in nine 
gallons of water for about three-quarters of an hour. 
Strain over three pounds of brown sugar In a large 
pan, add a little bruised ginger, and when luke-warm 
add about three or four tabTespoonfuls of yeast, and 
let it feimenL If this is to be kept, add a little 


ana nottie, tie down tne corks tigiitiy, or draw from a 
stone or wooden cask as required for use. 

liUnon Byrup-— Put in a basin a pound and 
a-half of loaf sugar, one ounce of citric aad, with the 
rind and juice or two lemons. Pour over ail one quart 
of boiling water, and let it stand till cold, stirring occa- 
sionally. Strain and bottle. A winq-lassful of this to 
a tumblerful of water. 

BISCUITS. 

Biaeulta, Amerlean Breakfstat.— One pound 
of flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, quarter 
pound M butter, a little salt. Well rub butter into flour 
after sifting In baking powder, then make into a nice 
soft dough with milk ; stale milk is really best. Roll 
out to half an inch in thickness, cut out in rounds with 
a pastry cutter, bake In a very hot oven. When wanted 
for use cut open and butter. These are very good. 

Blsonlts, Clean-cut.— Take half a poimd of 
defecated cocoanut, quarter of a pound of caster sugar, 
and a tablespoonful or flour. Put them in a bowl, and 
mix them well together. Beat up the whites of three 
eggs Into a stiiT froth, and very liglitly add it to the 
mixture. Drop a spoonful at a time on greased paper 
or tin, and bake in a moderate oven until pale brown. 

Btioults* Cracknel.— Take a quart of the l>est 
flour, and four yolks of eggs well beaten, in which has 
been mixed a little nutmeg, a small teacupful of caster 
sugar, and half a gill of orange or ro^-watcr ; pour this 
loM the flout and make a stiff paste. Then roll it out, 
and work into it by slow degrees a pound of butter, 
and when thoroughly united roll out to a proper 
thickness, which is about the third part of an inch, and 


cut into shapes ; throw them into boiling water and let 
them continue to boO till they swim on me top. They 
most thmi be taken Aut and plunged in cold water to 
harden, after whlcli they are to be slowly dried ; wash 
the tops with well-beaten whites of eggs, and bake on 
tin plates in an oven sufRciently brisk to make them 
crisp, but by no means too dark a brown. 

nioalM* OlBfer.— Mix a quarter of a pound erf* 
btttter to a half pound of sugar, add one pound of 
flour with ffrouna ginger to taste and two c mrfu ls of 
water. Roll this out thin, stamp out, and once cm 
greased flat tins. When the biscuits are done, brush 
mem over with beaten egg, and place on sieve till cold. 
Kan> in air-tight tins. 

BlMIlltSt nala.— Mix one pound of flour and 
twenty ounces of butter together, a pinch of salt, and 
enmi^ water to work into a smooth dough or paste. 
Roll out thin, cut into hngers, and bake in slow oven. 

BlanomaniCi Almond.— Take four tablespoon, 
flits of cornflour, a quart of mitt:, and sugar to raste. 
Mix the cornflour with cold milk to a smooth paste. 


then make the lemalndor of tfro milk hot and poor It 
gradually over the cornflour. Return to me aauoepan 
and boll gently for eteht mlnutea sdrrlag aU the tuna^ 
Sweeteorto taste, and flavour deUcately with almonds. 
Havo ready two ounces of blanched and chopped 
almonds, stir them in the blancmange, and then pour 
Into a wet mould. Turn out when c^ 

i7fntTr an ounce cf 
chocolate, and mix it with cold milk, then pour over It 
a quart of boiling milk. Return aU to the eaucepan 
and boll until it tastes cooked. Mix four tablespooimils 
of eoniflower smoothly with cold milk i now pour over 
It, stirring all the time, the milk and the oiooolate. 
Sweeten and return to the saucepan, bdUqg It for four 
or five minutes. Remove from die fire, add half a 
teaspoonful of essence of vanilla, and then pour Into a 
wet mould. 

Bmad, to mako.— Dissolve a halfpennyworth of 
fresh German yeast In a breakfrstcup of lukewarm 
water. Half a teaspoonful of brown sugar mixed with 
the yeast will help it to froth. Mix in a dry, warm 
bread-pan three pounds of good flour, with three 
teaspoonfiils of salt, and one and a half pmts of water. 
Then make a hole in the centre, and pour in the 
dissolved yeast, stirring it with a spoon, nit the par^ 
covered to. keep off draught, near the fire to rise, 
leaving it aiwut an hour and a half until the centre 
bubbles up. Knead lightly and well Cut the dough 
with a knife, shape a little with floured hands, arul put 
ill the greased tins. Put the tins near the fire, covered 
with a Tiglit cloth, until the dough has risen to the top. 
This will take from one and a half to two hours. Then 
bake In a hot oven. Small loaves take about an 
hour. 

Bread, BrQwn, to mako.— Take seven pounds 
of whole meal, put it into a pan and make holes in the 
centre. Mix two ounces and a half of yeast with one 
quart of warm water, pour this Into the pan, and with 
a spoon work enough flour over and set to tIm fbr one 
hour near the fire. After this time the dough will have 
risen, and the meal will be cracked. Tlien work in 
more water and a des-sertspoonful of salt till you have 
kneaded all into a light oough. and all ^he paste has 
worked from your Iiands. Set this to rise for an hour, 
covering with a cloth. Make into loaves, bake one 
hour. 

BUMS. 

BunSf Almond.— Put half a pound of ground 
almonds In a basin with a quarter ora pound otbrown 
sugar, and a teaspoonful of ground cinnamon. Mix these 
wml together, then break in one whole ogg, stir this 
well in ; if not quite moist enough, break m another 
small egg, but it must be quite Ctm, not too moist. 
Puttablupoonfiils of the almond paste on well-buttered 
paper, not too close together, and nake in a moderately 
hot oven, taking care the buns do not bum, nor gm 
too brown. 

Buns, together three-quarten of 

a pound of flour and one pound of ground rice ; rub in 
a quarter of a pound of butter. Add three ounces of 
dned cherries cut in four, four ounces of caster sugar, 
two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, two eggs, and a 
little milk. Bake In small, well-gxea^ tins for about 
twenty minutes, and In the centre of each bun place a 
cherry. 

Bimiu Plain Donghnnta.— Beat Into a cupful of 
milk with a pinch of carbonate of soda, one egg, a 
cupful of sugar, a very little flour, and stir until smoorii. 
Add a tablespoonful of melted lard, a little salt, and 
enough flour to make a stiff dough. Sliape the dough- 
nuts, and drop into almost boiling fist. 

Bvna. Halda of Honoavr-Boil gently Ibr a 
quarter of an hour half a pint of mOk, wltii tam table- 
spoonfuls of fine breadcrumbs, two ounces of butter, 
and a little lemon peel and sugar t then add three 
well-beaten eggs, and stir till the mixture becamee 
quite thick, through a sieve, line a dUh or 

several pattyi pans with puff paste, fill It half fiA oi 
the mixture and bake. 

Bimfl. Rnltiln.— Take one cup of augar, one cup 
of sour.lwk, one cup of ralsina, small cup of hfuttai^ 
oneteaspoonflilofsoda. Flour enough to mbe atlE 
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VHSupiui oi suKar. uw ^niwa nna oi 

one whole egw, the Juice of the lemon 
en. Mix tnu eg» and leimm well 
mixtiiFe : If not m^tenoufjrh, use part 


CtafcA* Almoiid«— Put half a pound of ground 
almonds In a basin with half a teacupAil af nour, a 
toacupM of susar, the grated rind of a lemmi, with 

. .. . ^ poured on the 

. _1 into the cake 

„ . » part of another well- 

beaten egg. The cakes must be merely moist enowh 
to make into round balls with welUfloui^ hands. Put 
the cakes on a well-butteied cake-tin ; bake In a cool 
OTUQ until crisp and brown. 

CmlMt BuiBaa*— Put in a saucepan four table- 
' ’ ' T, fourof sherry,and tne same amount 

;e over the tire, peel and slice 

. I add to the liquid. Cook them 

fire minutes. Make a sponge or cup cake and bake it 
in a Umuit tin. When the cake is partly cool, split it 
and spread half of the prepared bananas over the 
lower part ; place the top of the cake on the fruit, and 
put die remaining bananas over the top. 

OakOt BostM>il. — Rub half a pound of butter into 
one pound of flour with the hands, then mix well with 
n heaped' dessertspoonful of baking-powder, half a 
poond of brown su^r, and six ounces of grated cocoa- 
nut. Break in two whole ^|[gs, and with a little sour 
milk or buttermilk mix all together. It must not bo 
too stiff or too soft. Put it in a wcll-buftered cake-tin ; 
bake in not too hot an oven one hour and a quarter. 

CakWt Bimad.— Separate from the dough when 
making common white bread as much as is sufficient 
fora quartern loaf. Knead well into this two ounces of 
nu^t sugar, the same quantity of butter, and half a 
pound of currants ; warm the nutter in a teacupful of 
good milk. When thoroughly kneaded, make the 
dough into the form of a cake and bake in a tin. 

OiuM( Carrawaiy.— Put half a pound of flour in a 
basin, and with the hands rub in four ounces of ::wcet 
dripping or .butter, a tcacupful of brown sugar, and 
halt a teacupful of carraway-sceds. a heaped tea- 
spoonful of naking-powder, and two whole eggs. 
Mix well together with a little sour milk to a fine 
dough ; well butter a cake-tin or baking .sheet, put 
in the cake mixture, and bake in a hot oven three- 
quarters of an hour. 

Oak«» Garrant* — Rub four ounces of butter 
lightly into two pounds of flour, add half a pound of 
sugar, one pound of currants, half ounce of carrawuy 
seeds, and a quarter ounce of allspice. Warm a pint 
of milk, stir in three tablcspoonfuls of fresh yeast, and 
make the mixture into a light dough with this liquid. 
Knead well, and put the dough ir. tins lined with 
buttered paper. Leave in a warm place to rise for an 
hour or more, then bake in a well-heated oven. 

Cake* Rloh Fruit* — One pound of seedless 
faisins, one pound of currants, half a pound of finely 
sliced dtron, half a poimd of butter, quarter pint of 
good brandy, half a pint of molasses, half a pound of 
brown sugar, one tcaspoonful of grated nutmeg, one 
teaspooniul of ground cinnamon, the same of cloves 
and mace, six eggs, and half a pound of flour sifted 
with one toaspoonful of baking soda. Dredge the 
with flour, stir butter and sugar with a wooden 
spoon, and add the eggs one at a time, stirring a few 
mbiutM between ea<m addition. Next add the mo- 
hsaes. brandy, spice, and sifted flour, and lastly stir in 
the fruit Butter one large round cake-tin and line 
it wUh brown paper, fill in the mixture, and bake in a 
slow oven from thr^ to four hours. Great care must 
be taken thift the oven is Just right. 

Ovoand Rloe*— Two tablespoonfuls of 
ground rice, four ounces of flour, the same of butter, 
two ounces of caster sugar, two ^gs, and a teaspoon- 
ful of baldpg powder, with a few drops of almond or 
lemon flavoutl^. Beat the butter and sugar to the 
tobstance of erjarn. add rice and flour, then break in 
without pterlously beatlitf, mix well, and add 
taaklw powder hut. Bake in moderate oven. 


mnooth. Spread over a very rich eake^ and put inln 
the oven to dry. 

Oni ke . JobAiiif*— Beat three whole eggs tfll Bgfat, 
then add to them one pint of milk (or buttemOk ff at 
hand) and one pint of malxe meal, beatfatf then aO 
well In. Dissolve a teamoonfel of bicarbonate of soda 
in two tablespoonfels orbolllng water, and add llm to 
the above mixture with a teaspoonful of salt and two 
tablespoonfuls of liquefied butter. When thonMufate 
mixedi pour it all Into a well buttered shallow beung 
dish, and bake for thirty minutes in a quick o — 


three-quarters of a pound 
mix with a teaspeonbl of 


of dried and sifted flour. mix wun B LBfiBpoimnil OK 
baking-powder, a pinch of salt. Work a quarter of a 
pound of butter to a cream (or two ounces <rf butter 
and two ounces of clarified dripping), with the aeme 
quantity of caster sugar, and one egg. Grate the ibid 
of one lemon, and add the flour ; gradually sift in t^ 
dry ingredienfs with the butter, etc., and beat tOl all 
properly mixed. If the cake mixture is a little dry. 
squeeze Into It some of the lemon juice, beat again, 
pmr into a greased Hn and bake. 

Gaka. IiMf.— One and a half cupfuls of sweet mQk. 
one cupful of yeast. Stir together at night, adding 
flour to make a thick batter, in the momuig add one 
cupful of shortening— Iialf butter and half lard— one 
cupful of sugar, one egg. and half a lemon ; nutmeg, 
mace, citron, raisins, and a tablcspoonful of water. 
This makes two loaves. 

Gaka, Milk.— Two pounds of flour, one ounce of 
caster sugar, three ounces of butter, one ounce of 
yeast, a teacupful of milk, two eggs, half a teaspoonfiil 
of salt. Mix the sugar and flour together, then rub in 
the butter, add the salt, dissolve the yeast in the warm 
milk. Beat up two eggs and add to the I'cast Work 
this into the flour till the sides of the pan are clean; 
shake a little flour over, and leave it to rise in a warm 
place for about an hour and a half. Flour the pastry 
board, work tlie dough well together on it, take on 
small jiortions, and fonn them into flat cakes, place on 
a tin. leave the rolls to rise again for nn hour near the 
fire, bake for twenty minutes in a quick oson.ibnish 
over with a raw egg, split lengthways, place a pl^ of 
butter in each cake, and serve hot. 

Gake* Plain.— One pound of flour, six ounces of 
butter, six ounces of sugar, six ounces of currants, one 
** teaspoonful of ginger, one ounce of baking-powder, 
two eggs, and a little lemon peel. Mix with milk, and 
krakc 111 a quick oven. 

Cake. Pound.— Eight eggs, beaten separately; 
not quite a pound of butter, one pound of powderra 
sui^, not nuilc one pound of prepared flour, or flout 
with two heaping teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. 
Beat the h'olks, sugar, and butter together, then add 
the beaten whites and flour by degrees, alternately, 
until both are stirred in ; flavour with lemon. 

Cake, Plum (wiall).— Kub three ounces of butter 
into a pound of flour, then beat up the yolks of two 
eggs, and the white of one ; warm a little milk, and 
mix the flour and butter with them ; wash, pick, and 
dry a pound of currants, and stir them well in, then 
form into small cakes. Bake on a tin in a hot oven. 

Cake, Quean.— Take the weight of two eggs in 
sugar, flour, and butter. Beat the sugar and butter tc 
a cream, then work in the yolks aO two eggs, sift hi the 
•our, add one ounce of currants,* and, at thO last, the 
stiffly whipped whites of the two eggs. Bake in 
buttered tins for ten minutes. 

Gaka. Rloa*— One pound of flour, half a pound of 


rice flour, half a pound of si^ar, half a pouad of 

butter, four egg^ two teaspoonfuls of t"*'* 

tonfm e ' 


f baking-powder. 


1 pound 

th«m to a paste iridi a little roie^ter. Beat the 
mlAeBoffoureggstoastlffftoth. Mix them with the 
ahuoads, idd the sugar, and beat aU together dll quite 


one teaspoohful essence of vanilla, salt, anid milk. 
Beat the nutter to a cream, add th^olks of the eggs, 
■nrf the sugar ; beat very lightly. Itien add the flour, 
after being well dried oefore the fire or in tile oven, 
Imking-powder, pinch of salt, vanilla, and sufficient 
milk to make a nice thick batter. Beat up tito whites 
of the eggs to a stiff froth, and add them last Mix 
an very Ughtly. and bake for two hours in a moderate 
oven. 

Gaka* Bead*— A quartern of dooiffi, ludf a pound 
of butter, three-quarters of a pound of sugar, one 
ounce of carnway seeda, and tiiree eggs. Cream the 
butter, and knead it in with the dough, and the sugar, 
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eurawiy aeeds,Mnd the well-b«tten flg«; inesd tlMm 
wid tof^her, and leave It to rise near toe fire for about 
an hour hi the cake tin: bake fortwo twura. 

CalBtt |MUw— Add together one pound of flour, 
half pound of butter, two teaspoonfuls of carbonate of 
soda* one teeapoonfui of baking-powder, half a pound 
of sugar, half a pound of currants, a quarter of a pound 
of leinan peel, a little nutmeg and salt. Also two ^gs, 
welMieaten, and one gill of milk. Bake for about two 
hours in hot oven. 

CSake* Sponge.— Five eggs, the weight of four 
eggs fa) caster sugar, and the weight of three eggs in 
flour, the juice and grated peel of half a lemon. Mix 
the eggs with the sugar and peel, add the lemon Juice. 
whialETor three-quarters of an hour, then stir in the 
flour by dn^s, whisking all the time, and pour into 
tins which have been previously buttered and sugared, 
and put at once into a moderately hot oven. 

OnkOt Sultana.— Pass three-quarters of a pound 
of dry flour through a sieve, witli a heaped teaspoonful 
of baking powder, and a pinch of salt. Beat toother 
five ounces of butter with five ounces of caster sugar, 
a tablespoonful of brandy, in which some mixed spice 
has been stirred. Into the flour put half a pound of 
sultanas, and two ounces of chopped peel, work in 
three eggs to the butter and sugar, and then the dry 
Ingredients very slowly. Beat the whole for five 
mmutes. Put into a tin, and bake steadily 

OnlCA* Test.— One pound of flour, half a pound of 
butter, a teaspoonful of salt, and a saltspoonful of 
baking powder. With a little milk or water mix these 
ii^grements to a paste, roll It out, cut it into rounds tho 
slee of the cakes required (small ones arc best), and 
bake them over the fire or on a flat tin in the oven. When 
rising the cakes should be turned, and allowed to bake 
to a golden brown. Serve buttered in a covered dish. 

CHBEBE. 

Chaesa Craams.— Roll out puff paste verv thinly, 
and cut into rounds. Stew two ounces of crcum. and 
the samr quantity of grated Parmesan cheese, adding 
a little salt and cayenne, and place the mixture in little 
piles on each round of pastry, moisten the edges, put 
a round on each, making tiny turnovers of ihom. 
Egg these over, roll in breadcrumbs, and fry in boilmg 
fiit. 

Chaaaa Patas.— Put two ounces of grated 
Parmesan cheese into a basin with one ounce of butter, 
yolks of two ^gs, the white of one, and a little salt and 
cayenne. Filipatty-pans, lined with paste, with the 
mixture and bake. Sprinkle a little grated cheese over 
these, and serve hot. 

flhaaaa itorablt.— Take half a pound of cheese, 
one ounce of irntter, a tablespoonful of ale, a little salt 
and mustard, some buttered toast. Put the butter in a 
pan, and when it has melted ppt in the cheese, 
WCM, the seasoning, and the ale ; and when all are 
Incorporated into a tliick cream, pour It over and serve 
hot. 

ChMM Rarablt without Al«.— Put into a 
saucepan a tablespoonful of tomato ketchup, a tea- 
spoonflil of relish or bottled sauce, and one pound of 
chopped soft American cheese, and half a gill of 
water. Stand this (.ver the fire, stir and beat rapidly 
until smooth. Pour on to toasted bread, and serve. 

OhOOM RaiahOPB.— Fry some nice rasliers Of 
bacon in thin slices. Take out when cooked, and fry 
some thin slices of onions in the fat. When done, take 
out 'Of the pan, and keep hot with the rashers, then 
sone slices of good old cheese. Add all together, 
end serve hot, 

Ohefiee Spaghetti.— Break half a pouniiSad' spag- 
hetti in a pan of salted boiling water, boil until tender, 
and strain thoroughly. Melt one ounce of butter in a 
saucepan ; stir into it a teaspoonful of flour and one 
tablespoK^ul of mustard. Add the spaghetti with a 
tablMpoonful of milk ; when hot mix in a quarter of a 
pound of cheese to taste ; boil up, turn into .-i buttered 
pie^lish, sprinkle breadcrumbs on top, with a few 
pieces of butter here and there; brown on the surlace, 
and serve with dry toast. 

ChMM , BtPawa.^Take two ounces of Vienna 
flour, mix In a little pepper and salt, and the merest 


pinch of cayenne. Rub in two ounces of butter, then 
add two ounces of grated Parmesan or some i^ted 
cheese of a strong, dry kind. Mix this into a smooth 
paste wit£i the yolk of an egg and a few drops of lemon 
Juice. Knead the paste ana roll it out thin and square. 
Cut into strips, and bake on a greased tin. 

ChMM* TomatoM and.— Put an ounce of 
butter into a small stewpan, with a tablespoonful of 
minced onion, and fry it. Before the onion colours, 
throw in half-a-dozen large tomatoes cut in small 
pieces, and allow them to cook thoroughly. Butter a 
fireproof dish, pour in the contents of tlie stewpan. and 
cover with a layer of Parmesan or any similar cheese. 
Bake for ten minutes, and serve very not. 

CHILDREN, OOOKBRT FOR. 

Childran, Dumsllnga for.— Chop fine^ two- 
pennyworth of fresh beef suet and mix it withihalfa- 
pound of flour, a large pinch of salt, and suffident water 
to make a large stin paste. Next chop fine^ together 
the following ingredients :— two ounces df any meat- 
beef. mutton, or veal, which may have been left from 
the previous day's dinner, a Spanish or large English 
onion, a TOod-sized sprig of parsley, a pinch of sweet 
herbs, salt to taste, and a very little pepper; bind with 
the yolk of an egg. N ext work this mixture thoroughly 
into the suet paste, and form Into small dumplmgs. 
Boil in the stocicpot, which should alwiws be placed at 
the side of the stove as soon as the nre has “drawn 
up." Serve with a little plain, very hot gravy, which 
should have been saved lor the purpose. 

Children, Eggs fop.— Take two eggs and break 
them, beat them up well. Have ready a slice of 
buttered toast. Put a small teacupful of milk to waim 
with a little salt in it. in an enamelled saucepan. When 
quite hot. mix the eggs and milk, and keep stirring it 
until it begins to curdle, take up with a spoon, and 
place in heaps on the toast. Two eggs will be enough 
for three little children. 

ChlldMin, ClngMin&ps for.— One cupful of 
thick treacle, one half-cupful of fresh butter, one tea- 
spoonful of ginger, one nalf-teaspoonful of powdered 
cinnamon, one-fourth of a teaspoonfubof salt,«itone 
small teaspoonful of baking soda. Flour enough to 
roll. Work tlie butter and treacle well together, add 
soda, and beat again to a foam ; stir in salt and spices, 
then the flour, sifted. Turn out on the bread board, 
and roll out one-fourth of an Inch thick : sprinkle the 
top with granulated sugar, then grated freM cocoanut 
(two tablespoons of each is all that is required) cut out 
with a round cutter, and bake in a quick oven. 

Chlldpen* Milk for.— Should be given bailed, 
and with or without water, to children. Doth for tea 
and breakfast. Coffee and tea, even if weak, are 
unsuitable for the little ones, and the longer they will 
take milk alone the better it will be for them. Milk 
should not, however, be given at dinner, as it Is too 
heavy to be taken as a drink with substantial fbod. 

Chlldran. Porridge for.— Porridge should be 
freely eaten by children. Oatmeal contains Ume, 
which Is necessary for hardening children’s bones. It 
should be thoroughly boiled, or it is indigestible. 

CHRIBTHAB COOKERY. 

Chrletmu Cake.- One pound of butter, one 
pound of caster su»r, one pound of mixed peel, one 
pound and a half of flour, one pound of dried clumes, 
eight ounces of almonds, halt a pint of brandy, ten 
»gs, one teaspoonful of salt, and one pound of sultanas. 
Cream the butter, add the sugar and salt, then the eggs 
one at a time, beating well for four or five minutes imh 
the hand after adding each egg. Mix In the chopped 
cherries, almonds, picked sultanas, and brandy, and 
last, stir in the flour. Put the mixture In a cake-tin 
lined with three folds of buttered paper, and bake 
from three to four hours in a moderate oven. 

ChrlBtmaSt Mlnoe PIm fov*--Mlx one pound 
each of raisins, currants, minced peel, suet, apples, 
and add the Juice of throe lemons, sugar to taste, • 
little nutmeg, and a little marmalade. All the lngr» 
dients should be minced or chopped together. 

CiKtatiBM Plum Paddliig.— A pound end a 
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half of raisins, a pound and a half of currants, a pound 
and a half of mmst sugar, a pound and a half of suet, 
one pound of breadcrumbs, one pound of flour, sbc 
ounces of candied peel, one nutmeg, one ^unce of 
mined spice, the rind of a lemon, two wlnedassfiils of 
brandy, ten cggSt and a quarter of a pint m good old 
ale; Chop the suet, stone the raisins, wash and dry 
the currants, cut the candled peel Into thin slices, then 
mfac all the dry Ingredients together. Beat the em 
(whites and ymks together) and strain them into the 

S ling: stir in the brandy and ale. Grease one 
I, or three or four small pudding-basins, and fill 
diemixture; cover witha stout greased and floured 
puddiim cloth, and boll for from six to seven hours. 

Cfavtstmaa Pnddlndt another way^One 
pound of raisins stoned and cut, one pound of currants, 
one pound of sultanas, one pound of foot sugar, one 
pound of suet, three-quarters of a pound of mixed 
pbel (chopped finely), one pound of breadcrumbs, 
quarter pound of sweet almonds (chopped), half pound 
<n golden syrup (soften witli a cup of warm milk or 
more if needed), two lemons (rind and Juice), eight 
ens (beat w^I), one carrot (scraped), two wme* 
gussfuu of rum (can be omitted if not approved). 
Be sure fruit is well dried after washing. Tea- 
spoonful each of salt, nutmeg, and spice, about 
breakfastcupful of flour. Mix thoroughly together, 
and boil twelve hours. This will make tiuee convenient 
siaed puddings. 

COLD HEAT COOKERY. 

Oold CtaJekan* To UM op.— Steep the remains of 
cold boiled chicken in oil. pepper and salt. Flavour 
half a pint of milk with a little carrot, turnip, onion, blade 
of mace, few peppercorns, mixed herbs, and half an 


ounce of Istaimss or gelatine. Boil well, and then water, and 
strain away the vegetables, etc. Add butter and and half th( 
thicken, let it boil for five minutes, add a gill of cream, 
and boll again, stirring well ; season with pep{ier and 
salt. Pour this sauce on the meat, leave to cool and 
ornament with beetroot on the top, surround with salad 
and cucumber, and serve. 

Cold Moat, Oarrlod.— Cut thin slices of cold 
roast meat into rather small pieces ; slice thinly, and 
fry an onion In about two tablespoonfiils of butter until 
nicely broivn; then pour in as much good broth as 
required for the gravy ; add a little salt and a table- 
spoonflil of curry powder ; let it boil up, and add the 
beef ; stir constantly for ten minutes ; make a wall of 
boiled lice round dish, and pour the curried meat in 
the middle. < 

Ctold Moat, Rolls mado from.— Take any little 
pieces of cooked meat, two or three different sorts if 
you happen to have them, and mince them; season 
them with pepper and s.*dt, and eitlier herbs or parsley 
alone, or curry powder, according to taste ; make a 
crust with cold boiled potatoes, a little milk, and flour; 
place little pieces of the seasoned meat inside the 
crust, which must be cut according to the size you 
wish; moisten tiie meat with gravy, water, or milk, 
toll up in the crust, and bake for half an hour. 

Oold Heat, Stewed.— Take about two pounds 
of cold meat, beef preferably, and cut it into small 
square slices. Fry four onions brown, put them in 
with the meat, add one and a Italf pints of stock, 
together with cut up carrot, a tcaspoonful of mixed 
herbs, pepper and salt to taste. Let all gently boil for 
one and a half hours wltli the lid on. Colour a rich 
brown and thicken with flour, boll up and serve with 
toast and small potatoes. 

€old Heat, Delng up,— Cut slices from a cold 
Joint of beef or mutton not more than half an inch 
thick ; break one whole egg on a plate and mix white 


dissolve one teaspoonful of gum and add Jt wWi a 
teaspoonful of vinegar to the sugar. Boll aU tofether 
till n is brittle, remove fVom the fira and flanrar to 
taste, with lemon Juice or essence of temoo. Rnb the 
hands with butter, and pull the mixture till it b neafly 
white, then stretoh it into a long stick and twist it, 
CoufaotlOBa A Nina,— Take two pounds of 
granubted white sugar and put it in a dean paiu irftii 
water sufRdent to melt it, on a clear fire, and stir. 
Have ready one pound of good raisins or currants, dry 
and clean picked. When the sugar is melted put the 
fruit in, put on lid. and steam for five or ten mimites, 
taking care that It does not burn. Then add gradually 
one to three ounces of fresh butter if you want it to be 
very rich. After five minutes take oft the fire, and stir 
the contents of the pan with a stick till it tunis thick, 
then pour out Into a buttered tin. Leave to cool a 
little, and season with lemon to taste. Tum out 
before it gets too hard, cut into slices, and keep in a 
tight canister or glass bottle. 

Yoffeo, To Hako.— One pound of brown sugar, 
two ounces of butter, and a saltspoonful of cream of 
tartar, boiled for about twenty minutes, w until a 

g ieee will crack If placed in cold water. It musk not 
e stirred during cooking. 

Toffee,^ Almond, To Make.— Boll togetimr one 
pound of Demerara sugar, two ounces of butter, three 
tablespoons of milk, and a salt-spoon of cream of tartar, 
for about twenty minutes. Then drop a small quantity 
into cold water ; if it hardens at once, so that the toffee 
will snap, it is done. Have ready two ounces ofahnoods. 
blanched and cut in shreds, scatter them on greased 
tin. and pour the hot toffee over. 

Toffae, Bverton.— Take one pound and a hatf of 
brown sugar, nine ounces of butter, a teacupfiil of 
water, and one lemon. Boll the sugar, water, butter, 
and half the rind of the lemon togetner fi»r about ten 
mmutes. Drop a little into cold water, and if it b done 
enough it will tum hard at once. Draw this off the fire, 
and stir into it the lemon Juice. Then pour it cm a 
buttered plate to cool. 

Turklah Delight.— A pound of foaf suewr. nan 
an ounce of gelatine. Juice of one lemon, and six drops 
of cochineal ; one teacupful of water. Soak the gra- 
tine in half a teacupful of water for three houri Boil 
the sugar for five minutes with the remainder. Four 
■\>ver gelatine, and cochineal, and lemon Juice, and stir 
well. Pour into wetted pie-dish, and cut when cold. 
KoU in icing sugar. 


CROQUETTES. 


In fryhw pan of Mling dripping Fry for two minutes 
on esen side, and dish thm on a moi 


potatoes. Serve hot. 


L mound ot mashed 


GONFBOTJIOMBRT, 

Omafiy, LUBOB*— Take titree pounds ot preserv- 
ing sugar, set It over a slow fire with a half-pint of 
water, and let it boll about thirty minutes; then 


, Flah.— Almost any fish, flresh or 

dried. Is suitable. Mix a proportion of one quarter of 
fish to bread crumbled. Mix with welfibeaten eggs, 
and season with peroer, salt, chopped parsley, and a 
very small quantityjof dried sweet herbs. For salmon 
croquettes a good way b to make a teacupful of thick 
melted butter sauce, grate a little nutmeg mto It. a tea- 
spoonful of chopped parsley, and a cupful of shredded 
remains of salmon. Stir it well in the saucenan and 
put over the fire, when hot take it oflf and whisk Into it 
the yolk of an egg beaten up with the Juice of half 
a lemon. Spread It on a plate to get cold. When 
quite cold divide it into tabicspoonbls, dip each lightly 
in flour, then brush over with a beaten egg, and cover 
vnth breadcrumbs. Fry brown in boiling tat. 

CroquBtte*, LeBtll.— Wash a pint of lentlb. tioll 
them in three pints of water till the lentils are soft. 
Strain, and run through a sieve ; add a minced onion. 
ptippor and salt, a lump of butter, and a wall-beatan 
egg. Form into balls, egg and breadcrumb then, fry 
in not fat. Drain and serve with curry sauca 

Curry, iBdlBB.— Rub smoothly together half an 
ounce of coriander seeds, three chopped onloiis, a 
draclua of cayenne pepper, e drachm of ground 

te , and four cloves. Put a good lump of nit 
in a itewpan, and after rubbing a chicken 
inside and out with the seasoning, put it In the melted 
butter, and fry it until nicely browned. Tnni coo- 
stamly and squeeze lemon Juice over. Serve at cam 
with plainly-boiled rice in a separate dish* 
sprinkled with chopped red capsicums. 
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OUETUDS. 


amk into a saucepan with a little leinoa rind, an( 
ently riU flavoured. " 


Sweeten to taste, and 


ler fimtly riU l 

let it coSi, tafunff out th^ lemon. Whisk three eggs 
lights, and add to the milk. Line a pie-dlsh wiA^a 
good riiort crust, pour in the custard, grate a Uttle 

^ ^ ^ 

^ ‘ Tmu (See Invalids* 


nutmeg over the top, i 



AT, half a teasp( 

slices of hot buttered t 


r Bolling Hstfd.~An egg may be boiled 
" ' ' a curious &ct that if an 


fHinnnai Biiltrr custard*cuDS thorousrh* 
and cut riiln slices of bread and butter into small 
iBioeb anungbg them in a pattern on the sides of the 
cups. Scatter grated cheese— Parmesan, if posrible— 
over aU. Make a good custard with the yolks of two 
eggs and three>quaiters of a pint of milk. At the last 
asmute, before cooking, add the whites, beaten to a 
fifoth. Season with salt, pepper, and cheese. Fill up 
thomoulda, and steam very slowly till set. Turn out 
and garnish with chopped parsley. 

Cnatend* ChcMMilatn.— Heat three ounces of 
grated chocolate till it dissolves in a little milk. Add 
SBore milk, making about a quart in all, and let it boil 
up. Let all this steep tqgetlier at the side of the fire 
tor about ten minutes, then sweeten to taste, and add 
dowly four well-beaten eggs. Stir while the custard 
dminets tiU thick enough. Add vanilla flavourii^, 
and, when cold, pile a little whipped cream on top. 

Oastavd Lamon.— Put half a pint of water in a 
Saucepan, add to it the grated rind and juice of two 
ionons ; sweeten with lump sugar. When the sugar 
has melted pour it on three eegs that have been well 
‘ beaten, stirring all the time. Return to the saucepan, 
and stir over the fire until it thickens, taking care not 
to let it boiL Serve in glasses with whipped cream. 

EOOB. (See also Omalattaa.) 

■ggi* Bolling.— Eggs are far more nourishing if* 
hiatead of boiling over the fire, they are placed in a 
basin with boiling water over them, and allowed to 
stand focAve minutes. 
ag£%olllng H 

haram five minutes. But it is a t 

a be boOed steadily for an hour it becomes mealy, 
in this state is much pleasanter to eat than one 
boiled for a shorter time. 

Bgga. Buttered (with Brnahrooma).— Put 
two ounces of fresh butter into a stewpan, break over 
It four very fresh eggs, and three tablespoonruls of 
chopped mushrooms, half a teaspoonful of salt, one 
Sitopoonful of ground white pepper. Stir this mixture 
over a clear fire with a wooden spoon until it is of a 
thlcldsh consistency, and serve very liot, poured over 
hot well-buttemd toast. 

■ggB» CuFVlad.— Slice thinly an onion, fry brown 
In two tablesi^oonfuls of butter, add a tablospoouful of 
enny powder, one pint of good brotfi, and a little salt ; 
let it cook until tlic onions are tender; thicken one- 
fiMrtb pint of cream witli a little cornflour, and stir into 
the other ingred ients; let it simmer a few minutes, 
then add twelve hard-boiled eggs cut into halves, warm 
through, and arrange the eggs upon a platter with the 
gravy jxNired over tliem. 

PoSMthttd^ A pint of water, one tablespoon- 
ful t^inmr, a saltspoonful of salt, as many eggs a& 
ere wanted. Put the vinegar and salt into the water; 
let It boil, then break tlie eggs very carefuPy into it, 
and boil gently for three minutes until they are set; 
when comced take them out with a slice, let them 
drain, and serve on buttered toast. 

BBIB* Poached, on Anohovy Toaat^Poach 
tlweggs very carefully, and when cooked anii^neatly 
trimmed round the eclges, place each one upon a hot 
battered toast, previously spread with a thin layer of 

S sd anchovies. Butter, sprinklo the surikee very 
with minced parsley, and serve Immediately. 

I* PoaPhog, with TomaPo Bwioa.— 
Place a pound of sliced tomatoes in a stevman, add a 
dice of onion, a bay leaf, and some whole pepper. 
Cover, dmmer gently for five minutes, strain, and pass 
all the pulp through a sieve. Betum the pulp to the 
stewpan, add two ounces of butter rubbed Into a table- 
apoonfiil ai flour. Stir aU together till thickened. 


DICnOMARY OF OObKERV. 

adding a Uttle whlM stock or water tf neeeraary; 
~ on carefuUy, and stand adde. Foadi aa many 
B as you widi to serve, and turn riiem out on rounds 
1 toast cut die sise of the oggn Pour the 
rchopp 

iful ^^BSlt.^ Have ready 

to nut the eggs on when 

dme. Lw the toast on a diui la front of the fim 
Place the butter and salt in a white enamelled sauce, 
pan, break the eggs quickly on the butter, place on thf 
fire, and stir one way with a spoon until a change Is 
seen in the mixture. Take h from the fire, stOl stirring, 
and spread upon tlie toast in four portions ; pepper 
and serve very hot. 

Bggn* Bnow.— Separate the whites from the yolks 
of six eggs, and whisk the latter to a stiff Iroth with a 
tablespoonful of caster sugar. Put a quart of milk into 
a raucepan, sweeten it to taste, bring nearly to the 
boil; then take two dessert spoons, and shape the white 
of oRlft dropping it one by one into the milk : when set 
on one side, turn over; then take out and drain on a 
deve. Strain the milk into another saucepan, and let 
it get cold, mix with the yolks of the egp and simmer 
gently over the fire to make a custaroj flavour with 
vanilla, pour hito a glass dish, when cold lay the snow 
eggs on the top. 

FIBH. 

Cod Fish Balls.— Pick the fish, when washed^ 
Into one cupful of fine shreds. Peel some pota'.oes and 
cut into small pieces. Boil the fish and potatoes 
tf^ether until the potatoes are tender. Then strain 
through a colander. Mash tliese, and add butter. 
pepi>er and salt, and a beaten egg. When these 
ingredients are thoroughly mixed, shape into balls, 
and fry in boiling fat. 

Cod's Boe, FPlod.— Boil the roe for about eight 
minutes in water with a little salt and vinegar, divide 
the roe into neat pieces, egg and breadcrumb it, and 
fry a light brown in deep fat. Serve with anchovy 


Cod Btoahs* Stewed.- Fry one chopped onion’ 
In a little butter, add to it a teacupful of fish stock, a 
piece of lemon rind, pepper and salt. Boil for a few 
minutes. Put in two cod steaks about an inch thick, 
pm on the lid, and stew gently until done. Dish up 
the cod, and thicken the liquor, adding butter and 
chopped imrsley. Pour on the fiAh, and serve. 

Eels, Btewed.— One and Shalf pounds of eds. 
one onion stuck with cloves, lemon peel, half a pint of 
stock, half an ounce of flour, lemon Juice. Wash and 
skin the cels, cut into pieces about tliree inches 1(^, 
sprinkle pepper and salt over them, and lay them in a 
stewpan; |^ur in the stock, add the onion, lemon 
peel, etc., and stew for about half an hour, lift out the 
fish, thicken the sauce with the flour, add cayenne and 
a squeeze of lemon, boil it up, pour round the fish, and 
serve liot. 

Fish and Tomato.— Take about a breakfast- 
cupful of cooked fish, remove all the skin and bone, 
and break up finely. Pass the pulp of four tomatoes 
through a sieve to remove the seeds, and blend it with 
the fi^. Season and add a beaten egg and one ounce 
of melted butter, stir well, and press into small buttered 
cups, cover each with a butterra paper, and steam for 
half an hour. Turn out on to fried bread, and gamish 
with plainly-boiled rice (prepared as for curry). 

Fish* Bnked.— Wash and dry any fish, weighing 
four or five pounds, dredge with salt and pepper, aim 
place in a buttered pan. Pour over it a quart of 
chopped tomatoes, a laige onion chopped fine, and a 
large spoonful of chopped parsley. Add a Uttle 
cayenne pepper and salt. Pour over aU one half-cupfiil 
of fine oil or mdted butter, and then bake riowly until 
well done. 

Fish Balls.— Shred ecfld bofled flaky fish very fina 
and add a sauce made with one ounce of butter, one 
tablespoonful of flour, and Jialf a cupfiil of milk j put 
all in a saucepan ; the sauce should be very thick. 
When aU Is hot, add two beaten eggL pepper and 
salt Then drop the mixture, which ahoiild bs tifcs 
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-o A spoon Into voiy hot fhl^ It wOt puf^ 

uui boipm Ught. 

VM C&kM<— Tnico equal wetefatb of fish and 
pottto which has been previously bwed. BrOafc up 
the fid), free from skin and bone Into flakes, and rub 
the potatoes through a'fine sieve, Mix potatoes and 
fish feofether and season with salt and myenne, adding 
a few drops of anchovy and a squeeze of lemon Juice; 
put all Into a basin, and make into a paste with a little 
milk* melted butter, and a Ughtly-beaten egg. Make 
the pute into small round cAes, roU.first in a beaten- 
19 egag, and then in breadcrumbs. Fry the cakes 
until they are golden brown, then serve hot. 

FlMh PaAuaSi— Poor boiling water over a dried 
haddock, let it stand until cool, remove the skin and 
the bones, break it in pieces, and put it into a basin 
with two potatoes mashed smoothly. Make, and cut 
out some rounds of paste with a tumbler, two for each 
paM. Mbc up the nsh and potato with one whole egg, 
a Ihne parsley, and pepper ; put a piece of the mbrture 
on one round of the paste. Just wet the extreme edge 
of the paste, cover with a second round, press them 
wen down at the edge, put them on a bakuig tin, and 
bake for twen^ minutes in a moderately hot oven. 

nih Paddlatf*— Shred a pound of any cold boiled 
fish, add one ounce of butter, and let it stand over a 
slow fire tin the fish is warmed through. Soak bread 
in milk until soft, then beat it up finely with two eggs, 
a teaspoonftil of anchovy essence, one of ketchup, salt 
and cayenne. Mix, gut in a greased basin, and steam 
for one hour, or bake in the oven for thirty minutes. 

HaddooK flnnle.— Rinse a deep pie-dish with 
very hot water, then lay the fish In the dish, pour 
bolUng water over it. cover the dish closely with a 
plate, and let the fish remain in this boiling water 
some e^t or ten minutes, or less, according to size. 
When heated through remove the haddock from the 
dish, lay It on another hot one, pepper nicely, rub over 
wltii butter, and serve. 

Haddook, Stewed.— Hold a dried haddock 
before the fire, when the skin will come off easily. 
Theu cut it up in square pieces, lay it in a pan, pour 
boiling water over it, and stew ten minutes. Pour off 
the water, and add sufiicient milk to cover. Add 
butter, pepper, and salt. Stew ten minutes longer, then 
thicken the milk with flour. Take out the nsh, and 
pour the sauce over it. 

Haka, Bakad,— Slice the hake into pieces one 
inch tliicfc, dip each slice into vinegar, and then in the 
following dry ingredients well mixed together, six 
tablespoonfuls or breadcrumbs, one tablespoonful of 
gratevl cheese, the same of parsley, onion, and flour, 
pepper and salt one saUspounful each. Thickly butter 
a buing tin, lay the slices in after they are well coated, 
put a piece more butter on each slice, and bake for 
thirty minutes. 

Hallbnt Cutlata.— Before cutting the fish into 
slices put it into a dish with some salt over it, and three 
parts nil the dish with water, but it must not touch the 
salt. After an hour take it out, diy it, and cut it 
into a batter and fry in boiling lard. When brown 
turn, and fry the other side. Drain, and serve with 
shrimp sauce. 

Harrliida* Baked*— Remove the heads from half 


a dozen fresh herrings, and dean the fish thorouglily. 
1 in a deep pie-dish with salt, allspice, cloves 


Put them i 


and peppercorns, a blade of mace, and a tcaspoonfulof 
grated norseradm. Add a gill of cold water and the 
same quantity of vinegar. Bake in a slow oven for 
thirty-nve minutes. Serve cold. 

HanrtjBCi, DevUlad Balt.-Fmet the herrings, 
and soak in two tablespoonfuls of oHve-oil mixed with 
one tableqKionful of tarragon vinegar for an hour, then 
wipe dry. Grill for five minutes. Spread toasted 
bread rather thickly with cheese kneaded into a paste, 
with a high seasoning of mustard and some hot sauce. 
Place a grilled fillet of herring on each piece of toast, 
andierve on lettuce leaves. _ ^ 

LokstaTi BftInA ** 8h«lL— Divide 
small lobsten,choi> die meat into small pieces. Dls- 
imve an ounce of butter in a saucepan, stw in a teble- 
spoonAd of flour, a chemped onion, and by degrees half 


li^ tlw half ritells, pour dressing over it 
Scatter breadcrumbs over, and bake fifteen minutes. 
Serve hot. 

FUla^-Well warii, cut off the 
head, and cut the fish from the bone on b^ sides. 
Cut each half In two. well season with pepper and salt, 
heat up an egg until white and yolk are wdl mixed; 
mp pl^ of mackerel in flour, then in beaten egg, 


mashed potatoes. 

llMknMl,— Cleanse, and lay It flat In a deep frying 
pan, the bottom of which has been rubbed with butter 
or beef dripping, and Just cover it with milk. Put two 
onions sliced, and a sprig of parsley and lemon thyme 
Into the milk, and a sprinkling.of peimr and sadt ; cover 
the fish with a plate or dish, and boil it lor twenty 


mutes. Turn on to a hot di^ when ready. 

Oyntan, BroUnd. — Beard two dozen huge 
oysters, and lay then for a few minutes in a clean dry 
cloth. Brush each over with a little warm butter, and 
sprinkle with pepper and salt. Brush the ban ot the 
^diron with a little of the butter. Cook over a brl^ 
fire for about three minutes. Serve hot on buttered 
toast. 

OffStem, Cvnamed.— Heat the oysten in tbeb 
own liquor tiB plumped out Stir in a lump of butter, 
and add pepper and salt. Heat some cream In a 
double boiler. Before placing cssch oyster into a 
puff paste case, put them into the hot cream, heaping 
on the top. 

Plalon, Boiled,— Wash the fish, and place in 
boiling water, with a tablespoonful of salt. Simmer 
gently for twenty mmutes. C.irnish with sliced lemon 
and parsley, and serve with white sauce. 

“ — d HakyoniialM,— Cut strips of 

mcheslon ' — * — 


bread about two 1 


long and an inch wide ; fiw a 
■ ' . Lay some 


light brown and let them get cold. , 

slices of tomato on the fried bread, cover thinly with 
mayonnaise sauce, then put a small strip of cucumber 
next, and on top of this a prawn dipped in mayoiuaisa. 

Balmoa, BolledL— FLice about two and a half 
pounds of fresh salmon in a fisii-kettle, and cover with 
boiling water ; add one heaping tablespoonful of salt, 
one onion cut into quarters, one small carrot, six whole 
poppers, a bouquet and half gill of white vinegu, boil 
up, and then let it all iiminer mr teu minutes. Remove 
tno fish carefully and serve. 

Salmon Cutlets, Boiled,— Take a. slice of 
salmon 01 a good thickness, and put m a stewpan with 
a small omon, a spoonful of chopped parsley, a -few 
small mushrooms, pepper and salt, and half a pint of 
stock and red wine in equal quantities. Boil tne fish 
till done ; take it out, roll a bit of butter in two spoons 
fid of flour, thin it with some of the liquor of the fish 
let it boil up, and pour it over the salmon. This fist 
should be eaten directly the sauce is poured over it. 

Burdlnes and Cheese*— Warm some sardiner 
in the oil from the tin, add pepper, salt and Juice of 
lemon. When hot, lay the sardines on a hot dish, 
sprinkle grated cheese over them ; thicken the sauce 
with a little flour and tlie yolk of an egg, and marie the 
sardines with it ; garnish the dirii with fried croQtons. 

Bhvtmps Vlth Eggs,— Shell a'<lout tliree dozen 
riiri|pps, dust them ligntl]^ with cayenne pepper, and 


put m the oven with mmted butter to gel 

throufi^. Meanwhile, put one ounce of bu 




a pint of milk. Stir tuall bo&s. add a beaten egg, and 
Mum with salt and cayenne. Put the chopped lobster 


autter In a 

stewpan, break into it three cgs<i and season to taste 
with salt and pepper. Stir for two minutes, then add 
the wanned shrimps, and stir all together until it begins 
to set ; then draw the pan to the side of the fire, 10 
that it may not cook too quickly. When the eggs 
have thickened lay the mixture on squares of hirt 
buttered toast, and serve. 

Bolns* BnknfL— Fillet a large sole ; cut eadi fillet 
Into long strips about an inch thick and tie into a knot 
pot tiiem in a buttered tin with a piece of buttered 
paper over them, bake In moderate ovenfor ao mhiutet 
place on dish, and pour tarragon vluegar over. 

> Vovenmnat Balln for Haro.— Cleanse and boll 
the liver of the hare. Mince and mix whh about six 
taMespoonfiils of white breadcrumbs, two caUe* 
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spoonfuls of ham or bacon, four tablespoonfuls of suet, 
one tablespoonfiil of pandey, and half the rind of a 
lemon, all chopMd finely. Season with cayenno and 
salt, and mix all tof>[cther, moistening with two eg^ 
well beaten. Fonn into small balls. Flour well, and 
fry in boiling fat. 

Forcemeat, Cheetnut. for Boiled Poultry. 

—Peel half a pound of chestnuts and boil. Then 
remove the skins, and cook in a little stock. Pound 
them with an equal quantity of white breadcrumbs 
and butter, and season with erated nutmeg, pepper 
and salt. Bind with the yolk oT an eg^. 

Forcemeat (Dry) tor Fish.— Add to six table- 
spoonfuls of fine white breadcumbs two tablespoonfuls 
of chopped parsley, one teaspoonful of mixed herbs, 
halfa teasuoonful of grated lemon rmd. and a seasoning 
of salt ana pepper. Mix thoroughly, and lay, dry as it 

is, between the fish, boned and cleansed, and bake on 
a e^sed baking sheet. 

Forcemeat for Game.— Take about half a pound 
of raw veal, quarter of a pound of bacon, quarter of a 
pound of calfs or lamb’s liver, and the livers of the 
game to be used. Fry tliese, adding seasoning of salt, 
pepper, and the yolk of one e(;g. A small quant ty of 
mushroom pur^ is sometimes used. 

Forcemeat for Turkey, Fowl, Veal, etc.— 
Mix together half a pound of white breadc/uiiibs, 
quarter of a pound of finely-chopped suet, a tear poonful 
of salt, half that quantity of pepper, a tablespoontul of 
chopp^ parsley, a tcaspoonful of mixed herbs, a 
saltspoonful of grated lemon rind, and a little grated 
nutmeg. Moisten with two eggs well beaten, and 
a small quantity of milk. 

Forcemeat, Oyster.— Half a pint of oysters, fi'i e 
ounces of breadcriinibs, one ounce of butter the peel 
of half a lemon, a sprig of parsley, salt, nutmeg, a very' 
Little cayenne, and one egg. Beard half a pint oi 
oysters, inincc very fine, and mix with them the lemon 
peel chopped STii.ifl, the choi>pcd parsley, salt, nutmeg, 
cayenne, and about one ounce of butter m siiidll pieces 
Stir in five ounces of breadcrumbs, and bind with the 
volk c^aii egg, and part of the oyster liquor. 

FRITTERS. 

Frlttere, Apple.— Peel, core, and slice the .apples 
Mix a batter of four ounces of flour, a pinch or saP, 
add two beaten eggs. Dip the rmgs of apple into the 
batter, and fry in boiling fat to a nice golden brown. 
Serve hot, and sprinkle with fine caster sugar. 

Frlttere, Cheese. — Cut some long, thiii strips of 
cheese, about two inches long and an inch wide. I-ay 
them for half an hour in a little oil, vinegar and pepper. 
Next make some butter by putting two ounces of flour 
into a basin' with a few grains of salt ; make a liolc in 
the middle, and mix slowly into it three tablespoonfuls 
of tepid water, to winch half a tablespoonful of melted 
fat lias been added. Beat all well together, then 
whisk stiffly the while of one egg and stir it m lightly. 
Have a pan of fat so hot tliat a laint smoke rises from 

it. Dip the slices of cliecse into the l>atter with a 
skewer, theri drop tlieui into the fat, and fry a golden 
browiL 

Fritters, Custard.— Half a pint of milk, five 
eggs, half a cup tx" sugar, one gill of cream, ocat milk, 
cream, sugar and eggs together, strain, put into a 
.small bowl, set in a saucepan, with boiling waic^’to 
reach half-way up the sides of the bowl, Steam gently 
until set, allow to cool. Cut into pieces about one and 
a half inches long by one sciuare ; dip in baiter and fry 
till brown. 

Fritters, Fish.— Pound the remains of any cold 
fish, mix it well into some batter. Drop .-e mixture 
by spoonfuls into a pan of seething l.it, and serve 
immediately. An excellent breakfast dish, or good as 
a garnish to serve -with a dish of fish. 

nltters. Savoury.— Five ounces of onion, one 
teaspoonful of powdered sage, four eggs, and four 
ounces of stale bread. Soften the bread tlioroughly in 
a dish with a little boiling water, covering it over, and 
letting It soak for an hour ; mash it with a fork, picking 
out the hard pieces; boil the oiuon in two or three 
waters ml quite soft ; chop small, add the powdered 
sa^fe, |«p(H;r and salt, and the eggs well beaten; iiux 


the whole intimately with the bread, and fry in fritters 
about lialf an inch tnick and three inches broad. 

FRUIT COOKERY. 

Almonda, Baited.— Put the shelled nuts into a 
bowl, and pour boiling water over them. Cover them and 
let them stand for about ten minutes. Then stiain and 
skin them. When blanched thus throw them into cold 
salted water. Diy them, and spruikle with olive oil, stlr- 
rii^ weU. Sprinkle with salt, and bake In shallow dish. 

Ambrosia.— Peel six oranjges and cut into pieces. 
Slice up one lemon with the rind on it ; cover all with 
caster sugar. Allow to stand for two or three hours 
before serving. 

Apple Chutney.— One and a quarter pounds oi 
apples stewed in one and a half pints of vinegar to a 
pulp. When cold add quarter of a pound of brown 
sugar, three ounces of salt, quarter pound onions, 
chopped fine, two ounces ground ginger, three ounces 
mustard, quarter ounce of cayenne pepper, quarter 
pound raisins, chopped fine. Put in a jar and keep, 
the longer the better. 

Ap^eu, Coddled.— Choose some large, sharp 
apples of even size. Remove the core.s, then peel 
them. Place them in a stewpan, sprinkle thickly with 
sugiir, and put a clove in the middle of each, rut on 
the hd, and steam them on the b.ick part of the stove 
till soft, but not broken. D:sh carefully. 

Apples, Compote of.— Peel six ripe apples, 
lialve and core them, and rub each with a slice ol 
lemon. Put half a pound of lump sugar and half a 
pint of water together in a Imed saucepan, and boil 
until it forms a syrup— about ten minutes. Put in the 
apples, the thinly pareil rind of the lemon, and the 
juice Sininier until tender, then take up carefully so 
as not to break the fruit, fr'tram, and reduce the syrup 
by I>oihug very quickly. Arrange the fruit, when 
cold, on a glass dish, colour the syriu>, pour it over the 
fruit, and g.irnish with little strips of citron. 

Bananas, Baked.— In South America bananas 
arc luked and eaten as a substitute for meat. They 
are sht and buttered, then baked, like the homely 
potato ”m their jackets” for half nn hour. 

Bananas, Scalloped.— Cover a buttered pudding 
dish with a thick li^er of sliced bananas ; over this 

{ >ut two tablespoonfuls of sugar, and moisten with 
onion juice, and then sprinkle a layer of breadcrumbs, 
ri-poatuig this process till the dish is filled ; pour a 
little melted butter over the iu]i, and bake till the top 
is slightly browned. 

CheHtnntB. Devilled.— Boil half a pound oi 
chestnuts in tlicir shells till tender, peel and skin 
them, and soak in a good strong bottled sauce for lialf 
an hour or more, melt half un ounce of butter in a 
saucepan, put the nuts in. Stir about till heated 
through and serve very hot. 

Gooseberry Cream.— Cook a quart of green 
gooseberries till soft with three ounces of white sugar, 
and pulp through a iiair sieve. Beat up the yolks of 
four eggs, add lialf a tcacupful of milk or cream to 
them, and stir in. Sweeten and stir till it thickens, 
but do not let it boil. Add the whites of the eggs 
whipped to a stiff froth to half a teacupful of cream, 
also whipped, and pile lightly on the tup of the glasses 
to cool. 

Nuts.— Hven the common Iiazel nut will make an 
excellent dessert dish arranged on their own leaves, 
while lew winter dessert damties arc nicer tlian a plate 
of freshly -roasted chestnuts. It may not be generally 
known that Brazil nuts can also lie shelled and roasted 
like chestnuts. Dried and salted almonds arc also an 
excellent addition to dessert. Spanish nuts may be 
dried m the same way. They should be rubbed in 
salt and placed in the oven till they get crisp, and of a 
ligiit brown colour. 

Olives, Btttffed.— Stone the required number of 
olives, stuff quite full with pounded anchovies and 
butter, and cook for five minutes in olive oil, drain and 

PeMhee and Rloe.— Boil some rice in milk 
slowly for an hour, and when it becomes quite firm add 
sugar to taste, and some essence of v.inilla, two yolks 
of stir on the fire till the eggs are set, then fill a 
moma. Stew some peaclies from a tin for a few 
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minutes. Turn out the rice, dish up the peaches on 
it, and decorate with stri[is of blanched almonds. 

P^ara, Gin^ep.— Peel and core ripe pears, and 
cut into thin slices. 'VVci^h the pears, and al^^ to 
four pounds of them the Juice of two lemons, a eill of 
water, three pounds of Suifur, and one pound of ginger 
root 'ut into very thin slices. Put ail, except the 
lemon*juice and fruit, over the fire, and heat until the 
sugar ^ dissolved, next lay in the pears, add tlie lemon* 
Juice, and cook uncovered for an hour. 

Pesipa. Small.— Boll a pint and a half of water 
with three pounds of loaf sugar to a syrup, peel the 
prars, and stew gently in the syrup until tender. 
Flavour with cloves, and place in jars with barely 
enough syrup to cover them, cover with bladder, and 
keep m a dry iilace fur use. 

Pears, with Rice.— Put four large Ji«‘ars, cut in 
half, in a stewpan with a pint of water and eight ounces 
of sugar; simmer gently until tender Take out the 
pears, and let the syrup boil down to half, flavour with 
vanilla. Spread a teacupful of rice, nicely boiled in 
milk and sweetened on a disli, lay the pears on it, pour 
the syrup over, and serve. 

Plum Charlotte.— Heat tlic plums, made sweet, 
very slowly. Cut four slices of light stale bread, .and 
soak them in the juice. Cover the bottom of a mould 
with the fruit, and lay a slice of preiiored brc.id on top, 
then another layer of plums, and so on, alternating 
until the receptacle U full, finally pouring the rcmaini^er 
of the juice over all Cool, and serve with cream. 

Prunaa and Tapioca.— Soak half a pound of 
prunes in cold water, and next day remove the stones, 
add two ounces of sugar to the prunes, and boil them 
in the same water for^lf an lumr. Stir m tlirc>e table, 
spoonfuls of tapioca, and continue the boiling for 
anotiier half hour. Turn tlie mixture into a pie-dish, 
and pour on it a custard made by mixmg two eggs, one 
ounce of sugar, and half a pint of milk. Grate a little 
nutmeg on top of the custard, and cool for serving. 

Rhubarb Fool.— Cut the rhubarb into inch 
lengths, cover the bottom of a saucepan with water; 
wtien it bolls, put in the rhubarb, with the nnd of a 
lemon cut thin and a little cinnamon. With plenty of 
brown sugar, let the rhubarb cook until soft, then strain. 
When cold, whip lialfapint of cream, and stir in lightly 
ihe pressed rhubarb. Serve with nee pudding. 


OlnFerbread.— Half a pound of flour, a quaiier of 
a pound of raisins, two ounces of butter or dnpping, 
two ounces of sugar, one tablcspoonfulof treacle, half a 
teacupful of buttermilk, one egg, one teaspoonful of 
ginger, one teaspoonful of spicc. Rub the butter into 
tlie flour, add the dry things, and the raisins nicely 
prepared. Mix the treacle and the butlerimlk together 
ana stir them in, then the egg well-beaten ; mix all 
together with a spoon, pour in a greased and floured 
cake-tin, and bake till ready. 

Olngev I«oaf. — To four pounds of dough add one 
pound of raw sugar, half a pound of butter, one ounce 
and a Iialf of carraway seed, one uuncu and a halt of 
ground ginger. Bake in the usii.il u ay. 

GiPdla Cakes.- Half a rouml ot fine oatmeal, a 
teaspoonful each of sugar ana baking powder, a pmch 
of salt, milk or Imtleriuilk. Mix the dry ingrediuuts, 
add enough milk to make a light batter, and bake in 
spoonfuls either in the oven, on a baking tm, or on a 
prdle. 

Gravyir— Keep all scraimigs of gravy from beef, 
steaks, all that is found under tlie drippuig from a roast 
joint, etc. If you have nothing of this kind, you can 
aJways make some by taking some bones of cooked 
meat, breaking them small, covermg with cold water, 
and .stewing Uiem slowly for two days. Wlien cold, 
remove the fat, and you will have a nice gravy, as a 
foundation for hash or any made dish. 

Oniyy, a good BoolL— Cut up half a pound of 
beef mto small pieces, and put it, with a pint of cold 
water, in a stewpan. Add cnopp^l onion, half a tea- 
spooiifUl of salt, pepper, a tableSpoonfuI of sauce, and 
simmer gently tor three hours. It must not boil 
quickly. Fifteen minutes before taking it up add half 
a teaspoonful of arrowroot, previously wetted with 
cold water, stirring all together. Boil and strain just 
before serving. 


Gravy* Browning.— Into a pan, kept specially 
for the purpose (as the sugar wiU discolour it), put foua 
ounces of granulated sugar, over a hot fire, sritrlng 
with a stick till very dark and almost at burning point 
Then add quickly, still stirring, a cup of cold water. 
This is Imiled up very slowly, and allowed to continue 
boiUng for four or five umiuies. Bottle and curk for 
use in browning gravy, sauce, or soup. It will keep 
good for a longtime. 

Omni, to make*— Onu tablespoonful of oatmeal, 
one pint of boiling water, two tablesiiixinfuls of cold 
water, and sugar or salt. Mix the oatmeal smoothly 
with tho two Ublespoonfuls of cold water, then pout 
on the boiling water gradually, stirring all the time ; 
put it into a small saucepan, bring it to a boil, and let it 
simmer for half an hour, stirring it ve^ often to prevent 
its burnirK and to make it smooth. Serve it with sugar 
or salt. IT the oatmeal is very coarse, the gruel sliould 
be strained. 

Hatfuls, Bootoh.— Wash well the stomach of a 
sheep, turn it inside ou*'. scald it, nnd put into salted 
water until w.nnted. Boil the liver, lights, and heart ; 
mince them, and add half a pound of clioupcd suet, four 
minced onions, and luilfa pouiivl of to.astca oatmeal caket 
pounded into powder. Season with [pepper and salt 
and stufTtlic i>ag" with the vsinoMsi ingredients. Add 
a teacupful of good brotli or gravy, and sew up. Put 
this into a saucepan (pricking the “iMg** to beep it 
from bursting), with suflicicnt water to cover, and a 
plate under to keep it from sticking to the bottom 
Boil for four iind a lialf hours, keeping covered with 
boiling water. 


HAM. 

Ham and Etfs. Baked.— Cut some ham into 
small slices, partially cook, then drain the pieces care- 
fully from the fat, and arrange them at the bottom of a 
V.VU buttered dish. Cover the surface entirely with 
skilfully broken fresh eggs, spnnkle a little salt and 
pepper over the top, and Ivake in a moderate oven 
uiitii the eggs arc lightly set, then serve as hot as 
possible. 

Ham Balia.— Take half an ounce of breadcrumbs, 
and mix with three-quarters of a pound of lean ham 
chopped fine. Beat two eggs, add to the liam, and 
form mto balls with the help of a little flour. Fry in 
deep fat, and dry on paper. 

Ham, Boiled. — Ham requires longer to boil than 
beef or mutton, and if long cured, it must be well 
soaked before boiling. Pul ine ham mto a good-sized 
pot, and let It curne dowly to ilie boil. 'I'hen allow It 
to boil quickl}', and when done, draw o.T the skin, rub 
with sugar, and place before the fire to brown. 

Ham Cakes.— Miticc cold toiled ham •■'er)' finely 
after removing all gristle, skin, .tnd tat. Add a little 
cayenne pepper, and pound m a mortar with butter . 
when quite smooth, form mio small cakes a (]uaiter of 
an inch thick; cover witli mashed potatoes, and fiy in 
hotlmg fat. Satked bieadcruiiibs may be mixed with 
the ham if preferred 

Ham, Potted.— Mmcc cold ham, and mix it with 
a dash of cayenne, grated nutmeg, and mace. Press 
into a buttered pic-disli, put greased paper over tho 
top, and bake m the oven for tvi'cnty-five mmutes. 
Then pot into jars, with a siipeificc.l iajer of clanlied 
buttlir, and put a»ay to cool otfuie u^c. 

' Hare, Judged,— When the hare is skinned, allow 
all the blood from the upper i>art of tin* body to run 
into a basin along witli the liver and heart. Divide 
the hare into joints. Put these m a stewimt with 
water, and one onion stuck with cloves, a tiny bunch 
ofheibs. a bay leaf, and a lemon rind. Stew gently 

for about three hour&, and in the — *" " 

the blood two tables)>4>onfuls of flour .ind a little 
vinegar. Boil this and <^tram. Parboil tlic liver and 
heart, pound them, and mix with some forcemeat, 
make into balls, and fry in boiling fat. Use these balls 
as a garnish. Add a glass of (xvrt wine to the Jugged 
hare, and serve with red currant jelly. 

Hash, a Cold,— Lady Chancy, writing in itSo, 
gave this quaint recipe : — '* Take a turkey and lot him. 
be cold, tliuu mince the white of him small, wiUs 
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anchovy and oysters, so draw k out in the dish in 
flowers and lay it round with all sorts of piclcles, and it 
is proper for tne middle of the table." 

Hash, a Savoury. — Dissolve two ounces of 
butter in a stewpan with a spoonful of red currant 
jelly. Place slices of cold mutton in this, turn and 
heat slowly, not lettiniT ifct crisp. Place some hot, 
findy>cliopped spinach on a hot dish, and arranee the 
meat on it. Add a tablespoonful of vinegar mixed 
with a little dry mustard, lemon juice, and some mvy. 
Stir, thicken with cornflour, season well, ana pour 
around the mutton and spiiiaJi. 

INVALIDS, COOKERY FOR 

Invalid Beef Tea.— Mince lean griiv^' beef. Put 
it into a jar, coi'cr it with water, add a little salt, and 
stir it with u spoon. Cover and put the jar into a 
saucepan with the water re.i(.hing to ilie middle of the 
pot, and sterini for four hours and a half. See that 
the water dot not dry up in the vessel. Strain care* 
fully before ■ erving to the patient. 

Invalid Beef Tea Caatard.— Where egw may 
be snven the following forms a nice change for tlie 
envaud from ordimry bcefte.i, snd is usuany much 
appreciated. Beat up two yolks and one wlute of new 
laid eggs, a niiicli of salt, and a sni.Jill cupful of beef- 
tea made either from fresh beef or any good essence, 
put into a small basin, and steam it over a saucepan 
much smaller than the basin, so that the latter will not 
touch the Viottoni oi the s.iu('e])an. The water should 
only .simmer. I'iic cust<ir(l may lie baked by putting 
it in a snull ihsb, aiul placing iii the oven till set. 

Invalid Blancmange.— Boil an imnce of the 
best isingla's, with a stick nt cinnamon, ui half apmt 
of water. In half an hour iht isinglass will have dis* 
solved .iml liecoiiie a very thick jelly-like substance ; 
men mix to it a pint of new milk, and loaf .sugar to 
taste. Let it boil up once, .iiui then str<iiii into a 
liasin, \Micn ueaily cold, pour it into .a mould It 
should tuin out a be.iutiful white jelly, like marble. 

Invalid*!, Eggs for.— Bring the water to the bod, 
then tike the s.iucepaii ofJ the me, and place the egg 
ui it for five iniiiiit-es T li.s rvill cook the egg per 
’’tiiCtly without h.irclciiing tlio while 

JnvaJiti’s Pudding for Christmas. — Five 
ounces ot b'eadcruinb'-. three ouikcs of c.-ister su;^ar, 
three ounces of suUuiu',, hdf a pint of milk, three 
ounces of candied peid, oirc ounce of lump sugar, rmd 
ol one leffion gr.vl»*d, yolks only ot two eggs. Mix 
brc.iUcnmibs, peel, rind, siilt.inas, and caster snigar. 
Place loaf sugar .and a teasiionnlul of water in saucepan 
over lire, stir until d.irk colour, ado milk, atul let boiled 
sug.ir dis‘olve in it. W'lien cold jjour this gradually 
to yolks (.it f ggs, straining all then i add a little sherry 
or ixtr.t milk, steam for one and a halflioiirs, and serve 
with a white s.uice. This being flevoid of suet will allow 
invalids to partake of Chrisiinas pudding without injury. 

Invalid’s Pudding, Handy.— One egg, a tliird 
of a putt of milk, onc-ei,'iitli of an ounce of gelatme, 
and an ounce ot lump sugar. Ihsit up the yolk and the 
white of the egg sv'p.iTatcly. and so.ik the gclathie lu 
enough milk to cover it until it is swollen. Then add 
the e]^ yolk and sugar. Boil the rest ot the milk and 
pour It over tliei^fclarino and su^.ir as soon as they are 
ready. Stir well, and let the mixture come to the boil, 
then pour on to the previously well-whipped white of 
egg. Mix thoroughly, and pom it into a mould. Do 
not disturb until cohl, when it will be ru.idy to serve. 

JAMS. 

Jam, Blackberry (Spiced).— Make .1 syrup ot 
two pounds of light brown sng.ar, one pint best cider 
vinegar, and one teaspooiiiuT each of ground doves 
and cinnamon. When boding, put in six pounds of 
blackberries, and let simmer very gently for fifteen 
minutes. .Seal, boiling hot, in pint jars. 

Jam« Cherry* — Take good sound cherries, and 
remove the stones : put the cracked stones m a small 
pan and boil them for half an hour, and strain ; then 
take one pound of sugar to one pound of fruit and half 
a teacupiul of tlie water the cherries were boiled in ; if 
necessary, make up the water with a little red cunant 
juice; boil the sugar and water for ten minutes, then 


put in the cherries, and boil for about forty minutes 
till it Jellies. 

Jam. Craaberry and Apple.— Cranberries one 

quail., one and a half quarts of sweet apples, two-thirds 
of a quart of cold water, two and a half pounds of sugar. 
Put sugafi water, and cranberries 011 together; Mil 
until the cranberries begin to crack ; add the apple 
and boil slowly until soft. Bottle for use. 

Jam, Dameon.— Allow a pound of sugar to each 
pound of truit. Wash the damsons and dry them well 
in a towel. Put a large cupful of water and the same of 
sugar into the preserving ^n, and when melted put in 
a third of the damsons and a third of the sugar, when 
tliat melts, put in half of what remains ; let that melt 
before .idding the rest. Let it simmer slowly for half 
an hour, then boil quickly fur a quarter of an hour, 
pour into jars, and leave tliem undistutbed for twe 
days before tying down. 

jellies. 

Jelly, Apple.— Pare, core, and slice the apples. 
Boil the slices m h little water till they are pulpy ; 
strain them through a h.air-sievc ; tlut which nms 
through IS to be used. Tal. c one pound of lump sugar 
for each pint of juic e, and boil for twenty minutes. 
The juice ol a lemon with a bit of sugar may be boiled 
along with it. Pour into jars, and cover tightly when 
cold. 

Jelly .Calves* Foot.— Put two prepared calves' feet 
into a pan with two quarts of water, and let it boil steadily 
but gently till the h()uul is reduced to half. Then 
strain and leave till stilf, remove all fat by pouring a 
cupful of boilmg w'dter over it, and plai iii;( a sheet of 
clean blotting paper on the top after ski timing. Take 
one and a luif puns of tins stock, tree from any fat or 
sediment. I'ut it into a imn with the strained juice 
and thinly-])! cleci rinds of two lemons, a glass of 
sherry, three ounce*, of ])oim<lc*d loaf sugar, and the 
whites and cruslied sheds of two ct'gs. Whisk all 
these mgiedienls ov»‘r a gentle heat till tJic liquid 
boils u]) to the top of tlui |) m, let il sink and rcbod 
twice, then ditiw the (lan to the side of the fire, and let 
it st.md for ten minute-,. W’nng out a jelly bag in hoi 
water, letthejeUy rim through, and pour Into shapec 
to mould. 

Jelly, Coffee.— One te.tcu|)ful of very strong 
corice and an ouiu c of geliatme «irt' required Dissolve 
the gcUilini* m the collee. Put into a s-iuccpan one 
pmt of iiiilk and eight ounces of lump sugar. When 
nearly boiling iiour m the coffee and ge\,itine. Boil 
together lor ten nimutes and pour mto a wetted 
mould ; SCI it in .1 cool idrice till smf. 

Jelly, Crab Apple.— t-ut the ripides in sections, 
well |).tred niid cured, ami ]>ut in a )ar. Place the jar 
in a sauce]).m ot boihiig w.iter, and let it simmer until 
tlic juice lb well drawn lioiii the fruit, then strain. 
Me.isurc tlie jnicc and allow to each pint a iiound o* 
loaf sugir ; put these in a preserving set It over 
the fire, and kceji stirring tor about luilf an hour 
rniuuving the scum a.s it rise.s. When a little jelly 
pul on a plate, cools finii, it is done. Pour into pots 
cover with oileci p,'ti)t*r. Store m a dry pUcc. 

Jelly, Cranberry.— Allow a cupful of water to a 
quart of berru'S. Bon until soft. T urn into a cheese 
cloth bag to dram. Allow sugar in equal mca.sure to 
the Juice. Boil llfifon iiuiiutos, removing the scum 
When it thickens on the s|)Oon turn (hut; into the 
glasses. 

Jelly, Currant.— Pick st.ilks from fine, large red 
currants, jjiii them in a preserving pan over a moderate 
fire, and crush with wooden spoon till juice is extracted. 
Strain through .1 jclly-bag, and to every cupful of 
iuicc add halt a pound of sugar. Put juice and sugar 
imck in the pan and gradually boil. Let it boil for 
about ten inimiics, •tnd then, when a little cool, turn 
into glasses or moulds. Turn out when cold. 

Jelly, Btrengtbenlnct.— Put one ounce each of 
sago, ground rice, pearl, barley, eryiigo-root, and 
fTm^atuie, previously soaked in cold water ; boil gently 
till reduced one-half. Strain and set aside. A few 
spoonfuls may be dissolved in broth, tea or milk. 

Kedgeree.— Pick cold cooked fish from the bones, 
chop it, add two hard-boiled eggs, and mix well 




to remaii. all nii'ht. Then drain olT tim viiic^'ar, acid 
throe ounces of shallots, one ounce of root I'lnjjcr, oi»c 
tablespoonful of cloves, two blades of ni.ice, and one 
tablespoonful of puppercui ns. lloii for twenty minutes. 
Stand for twenty-four lioiirs. Strain and bottle. 

Katohupt musbroom.— I^ar^rc fia.p mushruonis 
airangcd m layers sprinkled wuh salt m ^m earthen- 
ware pan, and well mashed on several consecutive 
days, should be steived in close jars for two hours with 
allspice and seasoning, the liquor p.issed throu(;h a 
hair sieve, and then boiled half an h^our, 

cooled, bottled and scaled, stormy theruaftei in a cool 
place. 

Kotchupt Tomato.— Qii.-irtcr ripe toiTi,ntocs, lay 
on dishes and sprinkle v;ith salt. Next day dram away 
the juice, strain it, and bod for half an hour with 
capsicuiii.s and s'hallors: pulp the tomatues. pass 
through a fine sieve, lioil with the juice for a (lirther 
half hour, and bottle off hot, sealing tii<iitly. 

Kidney, with Haricot Beans.— Wash one 
pound of nancut lienns, and Ic'ive them sa'tkmg for 
twelve hours. Place tluMii m a d«H ]> cartlienware imii 
with a quart of water and some salt, in a good oven 
When half the water is absorbed cut tiiu kidney into 
pieces about one and a lialt niches square, and .idd it 
to the beans. Add a 1 .so three c.irrots, tlirce ounces of 
butter, herbs, celery, ])epper, and a pinch of mustard. 
Cover the disli and replace it iii tlu‘ oven, to simmer 
for an hour and a-half. Remove the herbs before 
serving. 

Kidney, with Tomato Sauce.— Cover the 
halved kidneys with Hour, and fry in butter, with a 
finely-shredded shallot. .Sunnier tins m a saucep.'^n for 
one Hour, with lialf <i pint of tomato s-uicc, a sprinkle 
of mixed herb'i and pepper and s:dt Tlnrken with 
butter and flour, add a iiUlo CTavy colouring and the 
juice of half a leniun. Serve hot. 

LAMB. 

Lamb and Cuoumbepe.— reel three ^ ucumbers 
and remove the seeds. Put tlieni into .a qii irt oi water 
with salt and vinemir; let tlieni stand for three hout-s. 
then drain o(T the liquid. Work a quarter of a pound 
of blitter into a tablespiXMiful of Hour, add a pinch of 
cayenne and a teaspoontul of sugar, then sliake swiftly 
over a fire until it is of a pale yellow colour Add the 
cucumber, and cook genily for twenty luimitcs, shaking 
the pan at intervals. Tiien put in one gill of white 
stock and cook for ten nniiuies more AiKl the mice 
of one small lemon, and serve over well-seasoned Iamb 
cutlet.s. 

Lamb, Braised Breast of.— Remove the skm 
from the breast of lamb and ])ut the ine.it into boilmg' 
water for a few inmutes. T.ikt^ the meat out and let it 
cool, then put into a pan with about h.ilf a pint of stock, 
some dun slices of lemon [icel. .md a fv:w slices of 
bacon. Add pmiper and ‘lalt, twm chopped onions, a 
bay leaf, and a few carrots. Parsley, thyme, mint or 
any savoury herbs you like ni.iy he aikled to give it a 
flavour. Siiimier gently until tender. 

Lamb, Roast Breast of.— Put a nice breast of 
Iamb into a saucepan w'ith hot salted water, and bring 
to the boil. Boil for ten nunute'%, take the me.-it out, 
well dry in a cloth, put' in a Dutch oven, and roast 
oefore a dear lire unnl nicely browned nil over. Serve 
on a hot dish with new potatoes, with mint sauce. 

Lamb, Roast Neck of.— K oast a nock of lamb. 
Melt in a stewpan one ounce of butter, put in a score 
of small onions, two carrots cut into thin slices, two 
turnips similarly treated, a teaspoouful of brown sugar, 


hot dish, make a good gmvy. and pour over all. ' ' 

Macaroni and Cneese. — Throv'* some macaroni 
into boiling water, add sonic s.ilt, and let it cook 
thoroughly. Well butter a pio-dish, arrange thefcookod % 
macaroni neatly theicm. Dust with pepper, (Kiur 
round it a large cupful of ivell-madc wliite sauce, in<o 
which has been mii:ed three ounces of grateil cliorie, 
L.et tins run well amongst the iiiacoironi, and shake 
over all a hlieral coai’tig of grateil clmese. Hcd it 
in the omu, and browi. the surface by pa,sijig a 
red-hot iron about hall an u'ch above it; serve inmied>- 
ately 

MADE DISHES. (See also Moulds.) 

Brawn.— ^V abb a pig’s head and feet, then place 
in boiling w.itor uloi'g with a shin of iieef weighing 
about one .mil a half iioiinds. Boil for two and a 
hab hours, lift tioni the water, remove all bones ami 
chop fine Mix a t.ibicspivjtiful of s<ilt, a leaspoonfulo' 
white pefiper, a dust ol cayenne and tieaspoonful ot 
mixed spice Add to the bra wn, and mix all thoroughly. 
Rinse a mould with cold water, press in th^’ brawn and 
pl.uc a weight on top. Turn out when solid. 

Brawn, Ox-cheek.— Clean, removiMg all small 
bones. so„k hi salted water tor twoor three hours «'*'>! 
again and put to l>uil. Then add two or three cariot.*-., 
turnips .111(1 onions, tlivnie and parsley, peppercorns, 
two rcavpoonfuls nf s.ili, and a blade of niacu|^etak 
gently boil until the nie.it will leave the bones, about 
ftiur or five hours. Then icniove the bones, iind 
when colli cut tlic meat into small pieces. Weil wut a 
basin, put some pieces of hard-boiled egg on the 
Ap, fill m with the cheek about h.'ilf-w'ay up. Dissolve 
ar ou*w e of gelatine in some of the liquor, let it bull 
season, strain and tiU up ihv^ l>asm or mould 

Marmalade, Orange.— Bml the oranircs in witei 
until the rma can be pierced witli the head of a pm 
When cnlil cut ihc truit in quaricrs, and witii a siioor. 
take out the pulp and juice, c.irefiillv removing all pins 
and white skin. Cut the peel in thin stn^s and avid 
double the weiglir in sugar, thoroiigtily clarified, acid.iig 
three-iiu.'iriurs of a a>iiit of water to each pound of 
sweetening. Boil .ill up for tlurty-fivc uimutcs, and 
place into sealed jars for usl. 

Mayonnaiao, Cucumber.— Take half a pint of 
salad oil, the yolk ot a raw egg, and a little silt, 
pepper, and v.neg.ir or lemon juice. Set the bowl m 
which the mavoiinaise is to bfj linxcd in a basin ot ice, 
to make the iiigr,.vhi'nls iileiid perfectly; put m the 
egg yolk, Ji.ilf a te.isj*ooiiful of s.inga little jicppor, a 
di|^t ot cayenne, and .1 half tcas|>uoiifiil of vinegar; 
mix to a smooth creaiii. then begin to stir m the s.al.ad 
oil uniil .1 thick jviisie is lormeil, stir in vinegar slowly 
until the saucv* is crc.imv , Uicn stir in more oil gradu- 
ally until It is thick ag.im Proceed in thr- way until 
the oil is all used, taking care tliat the s,iuce is not too 
thin. When done advl two or three tablcspooufuls of 
gmted ( ucumbei. 

Mayonnaise of Vegetables*— Take new i>ota. 
toes, giccii pe,as. .irlichoke bottoms, cut small and 
cookud, pile tastefully on a dish and cover with 
iuayoniiaiS(‘ sauce, arrange little bunches of chopped 
lettuco, celoiy, tomatoes, beetroot, &c., sprinkle a 
little tarragon, chervil, .md young onions around tlie 
border. 

Msringuo of Rhubarb.— Weigh a pound of 
young rhubarb steins after they have been carefully 
pared and cut in lengtiis ; mix enjit ounces ol pounded 
sugar with them and stew gently until they fonii a 
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smooth pulp, then quicken th»boilinsf ; stir often until 
stilt, then turn from tlie and stand until quite cold. 
Whisk the whites of four fresh eggs to a solid froth. 
No drop of liquid must remain at the bottom of the 
basin. After this mix gently with it four tablespoonfuls 
of dry sifted suuar, stir gently together, and lay lightly 
over the rhubarb in a rather dcei> tart-dish. I'lacc the 
meringue in a moderate oven, and bake for about 
half an henir. 

Hluood Boef and Tomatoes.— Cut four good- 
siaed onions into rings, slice lialf a puuml ol tomatoes, 
and fry in beef dripping seasouctl. Mince one pound 
of beef, put it into a saucepan with the cniotis and 
tomatoes. Let it come to tlic’ boil, then remove the 
min to the side of the fire, aiul siiiiinor lor Iialfan hour. 
Thicken ami make a wall of ui.X3hcd imtatocs, jiut the 
T mince in the middle, ami serve. 

Minced Mutton.— Fdiioly mince the meat, free 
from fat and skm. season well w ith salt, pepper, and a 
little piece of claiified butter. Put into some mrcly 
flavoured stork, with the yolk of an egg v\i*ll.bcat“n. 
Turn into a stcwiian, and gradually warm witliout 
boiling. Stir constantly. Doll and mash some pota- 
toes, season, and ]>lacc round tlie dish that the mince 
Is to be served on. Pour the mince in llie centre, 
scatter over all some finely-minced isirslcy, .ind take 
hot to talile. 

Mincemeat for ** Faggots.**— A savoury 
•Faggot” may be made of a mincenieat of In^er, 
and fresli fat jvirk. Finely (.Imp one and a lialt 
pouncL of fresh jiurk. Season the iiiince with oiaoii, 
sage, salt, tliYiiic, and pepper. Steam it over Kulmg 
water, and tliruw off all fat. Wlien cold add a lar^e 
cupful of breadcrumbs and three well-btalen eg}.,!*. 
Mix all togfllier thoroughly, flavour, make into round 
balls, ami bake in a greased dish with a httlc good 

‘^’lllneemeat, Yoiletarlan. — One pound oi 
currants, lulf a pound of stoned and chopped niisins, 
half a pound of sugar, four ounces of brown Iire.id- 
crumbs, three oranges and three lemons a pound of 
apple^ia little miicc, a quarter of a pound of mixed peel, 
lialf a pound of inarm ilade, salt, and half a |>oui.d of 
any kind of nuts. Cut off thinly the rmd ot the 
oranges and lemons, boil them in suirmicnt w.ucr to 
cover, and when quite soft, chop and mix them with the 
other ingredients, all inep.ircd and unnccsl previously, 
moistening with a little of the water m which the rinds 
were boiled. 

Mould, Plah.— Take aw.ay all bones ,ind skin from 
any cold cooked tish, and chop into small pieces, mixing 
in pepper, salt, and fincly-t hopped parsl-y. Butter 
some small moulds, and sprinkle v/it)i finuly-ciioppi'd 
parsley. Put tiic fisli lightly into moulds ; make a stdf 
sauce with tkru or three well beaten and a very 
little milk, and pour slowly in to fill up the cups. 
Cover each with buttered wiiittv paper. Stand the 
cups in a pan of boiling water ihroo foiirtlis up tlicir 
sides, and steam until set. Serve hot after caicfuUy 
turning out, with suitable .sauce. 

Mould, liemon.— Boil a pint of water in half a 
pound ol sugar, and the finely-grated rind of iw’o 
lemons. Beat together the yolks of two eggs and the 
white of one, and stir in gradually two ounces of corn- 
flour and one tablciiiioonful of butter. Boil all together 
for five minutes. Place in a well-snaked mould, a\d 
let it stand for four hours. Turn out, and before 
serving whip up the whiles of the other egg, and pile 
lightly on the top. 

Mould, made from an old Fowl.— A good 
way to cook it is to boil it gently till tlio slips 
from the bones. Place the pieces of meat into a flat 
mould, and ornament with hard-boiled eggs. Skim 
the fist from the broth, add half an ounce of gclatino 
powder, a little tarragon vinegar, mace, pepper, and 
salt. Strain this over the fowl whilst still warm. Put 
on ice, and serve cold, whole or cut in slices. 

Mould, Ox-Foot.— Boil an ox-foot in three pints 
of water, with a blade of mace, two bay-leaves, twelve 
peppercorns, four cloves, an onion, and a slice each of 
carrot and turnip. Boil until the foot separates. 
Mince two pounds of rooked beef, and cut a pound of 
cooked ham into dice, season well, and lay in a mould 
that has been ornamented with hard-boiled yolk of 


egg. Strain the liquor from the ox-foot, and pour it 
bito the mould. Turn out carefully when cold. 

Muffins.— To every pound of flour mix one egg. 
one ounce of butter, and two tablespoonftils of yeast 
Melt the butter in half a pint of milk. Beat the 
mixture thoroughly, and set it to rise for two hours 
Fonn into cakes and bake on a griddle. When the 
bottoms are brown, turn and bake on the other side. 

MUTTON. 

Mutton Chops, Bantd.— Slice thinly one small 
onion and one hinaSl carrot Put these in a pan whore 
butter IS already melting. Add water, and boil for 
about three-quarters of an hour. Remove the onion 
and Ciirrot and .season with pmjpcr ami salt Put in 
the chops and cook gently for fifteen minutes, stirring 
the sautd well all the time. 

Mutton, Cuvrled.- Put four ounces of butter 
into a stuwpan with lour minced onions, then add an 
ounce of cuiry powder, a teaspoonful of salt, a dessert- 
spoonful of flour, and half a pint of cream, stirring it 
until Mtiooth. Gently fry two pounds of mutton, cut 
ill sin ill m.at pieces, to a light brown colour. Lay the 
meat in a stewp.'ui and pour tlie sauce over it, and 
simmer it very gently until the meat is quite tender. 

Mutton Cutlets, with ChlllleB. — Work 
together two tcaspoonfuls of chopped green or red 
ciiillics into two ounces of butter on a plate with a 
knile. Add half a tcaspoonfiil of made niust.'ird, 
grated horseradish, and a tuaspqonful of walnut 
ketchup. Spread some of this mkture over e.ich 
cutlet. Un\(! some nicely-in.ished tiotatoes in the 
centre of a hot dish, and place thb cutlets around, with 
slices of Icniun. 

Mutton, Devilled.— Slice the meat neatly to 
equal sized pu'ces, and mai made tlieni fur an hour oi 
so in a niistiirc of two t.^blespooiifuls of oil, a tea- 
spoonful of vinegar, a 'spng of p<irsiey, two or three 
prppercorns, and a medium'Siced shallot, sliced ; now 
dt.Lm, and roll the slices in breadcrumbs mixed with 
cayenne pepper, broil these slices over a clear fire, 
and serve with sharp sauce. 

Mutton, Fillet of (Boiled).— Remove thebones 
from the thick end of a leg of unit ton, and fill the 
cavity with some mcely-seasoncd veal stuffing. KoU 
out some light suet crust, season the iomt all over with 
salt, pepi>er, and chojipcd onion, ana put the meat in 
the suet crust, wetting the edges with cold water to 
prevent the juices ol the meat escaping. Wrap all this 
in a damp and floured cloth, and drop into f.ist boiling 
water. Cook until the meat is tender, allowing twenty 
minutes for e.ich pound of inent, and a quarter of an 
liour extra for every four pounds. Turn the meat nut 
of ttic rioth. ^iniiicle w'ltli brown breadcrumbs mixed 
with chopped jfflrsley and serve. Nice rich gravy will 
pour out when the crust is cut. 

Mutton, Fillet of (Stewed). ILive ready a 
half leg of mutton, and take the fillet end. Cut two 
slices off it about h.ilf an inch tliirk, rub butter and 
pejiper on it, and put in a stewpan with just enough 
w.iter to Cover the two fillets as they lie flat. Add 
a httlc onion and chopped carrot, aiiu simmer gently 
for thirty minutes or a little longer. Take up tM 
fillets and brown them before a brisk fire. Stram the 
gr.'ivy and thicken it. 

Mutton, Leg of, with Caper Sauoe.— Wipe 
the leg with a damp towel, put into a kfttle, cover with 
boiling water, and simmer gently for fifteen minutes to 
every pound. Add a teaspooiiful of stilt. AVlien done, 
t'lke up, lay the joint on a heated dlsli, garnish with 
parsley, and serve witli'caper sauce. 

Mutton, Bouladea of.— Cut some underdone or 
raw mutton into pieces about three inches long by one 
and a-half inches broad without fat. Season and put a 
few capers on each piece, which then roll up and run 
on a skewer. Place in the oven on a baking-dish with 
just enough water to cover them, and bake for about 
half an hour. Slip the roulades off the skewer, and 
serve with caper sauce, made tliick. and mashed 
potatoes. 

Mutton, Saddle of,— Remove any superfluous 
fat from the saddle, lightly sprinkle the meat with « 
mixture of two ounces of salt, half an ounce of pepper. 
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and a quarter of an ounce each of ground clovea, naace, 
and nutaieg. After twenty-four tours wash off the 
spice& dry the meat tlioroughly, and roast in the usual 
way, basting constantly with one and a-half ftiints of 
stock. ^ Serve with red currant jelly, potatoes, and 
nicely boiled vegetables. 

Katton* Boramblad.— Season two cupfuls of 
chmped-up mutton, add two tablespoonfuls of gravy 
and half an ounce of butter. I^^t all into a small 
raucepan. When the meat is hot, add three sUghtly- 
DMten Mgs ; stir, and when the eggs stiffen, place on 
slices of buttered toast and serve very hot. 

HattoB, Shoulder of (Bol]6d).-Hang a 
dioulder of mutton, until tender, and salt It for two 
days; turn it and sprinkle it with pepper and mace. 
Lay some of a dozen and a-hatf of oysters inside the 
joint, roll it up tightly, and tic together. Then put it 
in a stewpan with enough water to cover it, put on the 
Ud of the pan and fasten iirnily. Stew the remaining 
oysters in the gravy, which must be thickened with a 
little flour and butter. When the meat is cooked 
remove the tape and |xiur the gravy over it. 

Huttont Shoulder of (Stuffed and 
Braloed). — From a small shoulder extract all the 
bones. Make the stuffing by mixing together three 
tahlespoonfuls of bread crumbs, three ounces of bacon, 
some mushrooms, one small onion and parsley chopped 
fine, a teaspoonful of powdered herbs, and seasoning. 
Add one bMten egg to bind the ingredients together. 
Stuff tiie spaces caused l)y the removal of the bones 
with this, and roll up tightly. Cut up in laige pieces a 
carrot, onion, and turnip, and place these in a stewpan 
with some r>arslcy and herbs and the bones taken from 
the shoulder and about two quarts of stock. Simmer 
for about two hours. Take out the meat, and, when 
cold, brush over with melted glaze, and garnish with 
pieces of the cooked vegetal>lcs. 

Mutton. Bteaniea.— Put a small piece of muvion 
Into a pudding basin, dust with pcpfier and Siiit. and 
put the Ivisin into a saucepan with boiling water to 
come half-way up the basin. Put on tlie hd, and keep 
the water boiling, adding to it as it boils i<i. Allow 
half an hour to each pound of meat. Add any bottled 
snucc preferred to the gravy found in tlic basin, or the 
gravy alone may be thickened with flour 

Mutton. Btewed.— lluy thclean end or scrag of 
a neck of mutton, and have it well cracked but not 
divided Put it into the stewpan witlifohl uaier locovtr 
It, sufficient salt and two onions cut in lialves. When 
on point of boiling add a cupful of tapioca soakeil over- 
night. Let tlie-m simmer together till cooked, Put the 
meat into adish, pour tlie hqiioi with the i.afiiuca around. 

OMELETTES. 

Omelet, Aeparagus.— boll and chop the tender 
par's, and bent up with four eggs. Put three ounces 
of butter into a perfectly clean oindet or frying pan. 
When it is hot, add salt and pepper, beat up well, 
pour into the ;>an. and fry quickly, turn over, and send 
to tabic .IS soon as possible. 

Omelet Cheese.— beat togv'ther thoroughly tw-o 
B pinch of salt, peiijjer, lialf a teaspoonliil of 
finely chopoed parsley, and double that quantity of 
grated cheese Dissolve butter the size of an egg in a 
frying pan and fry quickly and carefully. 

Omelet. Klnff'e.— hfix two tablespoonfuls of flour, 
three ounces of sugar, yolUsoi two eggs, oncbre.akfast- 
cupful of milk in a pan, and stir until it thickens over 
a slow fire. When cold, whip the whites of the eggs 
to a froth, mix all together liglftly, and fry like 
pancakes. Put apneot Jam between. 

Omelet, Bavoury.— Be,nt up three eggs viath a 
little salt and a tcaspoonful of finely mmeed parsley. 
Have ready a clean pan (only used for omelets), and 
melt in this some butter allowing half an ounce for each 
egg, and when quite still and bMiuning to colour, add 
Inthe egg mixture let it stand nvi a minute or so on 
the fire, then carefully tilt the pan a Uttle, slip a broad 
bladml knife underneath, and lot the uncooked egg run 
under, repeating this till there is no more liquid, slip 
the knife under, and turn it on to a hot plato, serving 

* oSonlet. Taplooa.— Soak two ounces of tapioca 

flaran hour, boll gently for thirty minutes, adding salt ; 


stir in one pound of breadcrumbs, two ounces of 
boiled and finely chopped onions and thyme. Beat all 
toother and bake. 

Omnlet. Tomato.— Cut three or four ripe toma- 
toes into nieces, and cut an onion into the thhuicst 
slices possible. Melt a teaspoonfiil of butter in a pan, 
and cook the onion and tomato for ten minutes. Keep 
the mixture hot and pour it over tlie surface of on 
ordinary omelet just as you are tumuig it out of the 
pan. The omelet will roll over of its own accord 
enveloping the tomatoes as it passes into the dish. 

Panoake-Baaf.— Mike a thin pancake, spread it 
out. cut Into pieces two inches wide and three Inches 
long, and upon the surface of each place a very thin 
slice of bacon slightly smaller than the cake. Omtho 
bacon put a tablespoonful of minced beef worked into * 
a cold sauce to give it moisture and cohesion. Roll up 
your pancakes, :mt them on a buttered tin, brush them 
with a whippea egg, breadcrumb them, and bake 
brown in the oven. 

Pancakaa, French.— Half a pint of milk, one 
egg, two tablespoonfuls of flour, lialt a teaspooiiful of 
sugar. Beat up the sug^^r and egg. Add the flour 
and milk. Butter two saucers and divide the mixture, 
and bakf m a moderate oven for twenty minutes. 
Remove from the saucers' and put Jam between them. 

PASTRY. 

CheeftecakcB. Apple.— reel, core, and skin one 
pound of apples, aurf cook in a little water till soft 
enough to crush. Add six ounces of butter and four 
ounces of caster sugar .Stir one w.iy until the butter 
is melted Toitr into a basin, add the grated nnd and 
juice of two lemons and four well beaten etjfgs, anti 
stir with a wooden spoon until well mixeil. Lmc smalt 
tins w'lth p'lstry before putting the mixture in. liake 
for a little over a quarter of .m hour in a lift oven. 

Cheesecakes, Curd.— Warm a pint and a lialf of 
new nnlk, and curdle with a dessertspoonful of remiet. 
Brain the wlicy away tliroiigli muslin. Add Ao the 
curd one beaten egg, a dessertspoonful of brandy, 
sugar, choji])c>d peel, and currants to taste. Line 
patty pans with good j taste, nut some of the mixture In 
each, and bake till a -folden brown, 

• Pastry Making, Flaky.— Into a basin put a 

I iound of flour, rul> into it .1 quarter of a pound of 
>u<tor^ mix cold water into it until an elastic paste is 
fumie'l roll out, and put n quarter of a pound of lard 
on It in lit.!'* d.'il>s ; fold in thiee, U t it he In a cool 
pl.ice for IcP mii.frtes. roll it out again, and put on in 
llic same wav o quarter of a jiound more lard. Fold 
it ami put away .'igain for tift^uni iniuutes or mote ; it is 
tiien rolled out .nid ready for use. • 

Pastry, Making PafT.— Mix one pound of flour 
to a sinoorl) paste iwtli not quite iuilf a pint of water, 
then roll out three times, the first time covering with 
four ounces of butter, the second with four ounces of 
lard, .and tliird with four omices of butter. Bake in a 
quit.k o\en. 

Pastry, to Glaze.— To glaze pastry for raised 
pies, break an egg, separate the yolk from the while, 
and l>cat the former for a short tune. Then, when the 
pastry Is nearly baked, Mke it out#r the oven, brush 
ovar with liie beaten yolk of egg, abd put back in the 
oven to set the clare. __ ^ _ 

Pastry, to Prevent Burning. (See ** Kitchen 
Hotee,” Introductory. ) 

Roll, BwlSS.— Tim. requires four eggs, one cup of 
sugar, one cup of flour, and one tcaspoonful of baking 
powder. Beat the eggs well, then add the sugar ana 
flour, with wliich the baking powder h%s been sifted, 
and a btilc milk. W'lieii baked, spread with jam, and 
toll. 

Tart. Apple.— Peel, core, and slice some eoo^ 
cooking apples. Line a pie-dish with Ught, short 
pa^e, and cover the bottom with the apples as thickly 
as possible. Sprinkle with surar, a little ground 
cinnamon, and tlie grated rina of a lemon. Cover 
thickly with sponge-cake crumbs, and bake until the 



lined with thin paste a teaspoonful of raspberry ov 
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strawberry Jam. On the jam plice a mixture made 
by forming Into a firm paste two ounces of ground 
aunond^ one egg, and four ounces of caster siiirar. 
Over this arrange crossed strips of pastry. Bake m a 
good oven, and serve cold. 

PICKLBB. 

Beetroot.— Take freshly dug beetroots, and after 
gently washing off the soil sons not to brcMk the skin 
nor any of the tendrils, boil tender ; peel, cut in slices, 
and put into jars. Boil enough vinegar to cover the 
beetroots, allowing to every quart half an ounce each 
of bruised ginger, peppercorns, niacc, salt, .iiul cloves; 
when flavoured, stmiii, cool, and pour into jars, which 
should be tightly covered. 

Chow-Chow.— One half peck of green tomatoes, 
one large cabbage, and seven onions. Chop, mix well 
with salt, stand overnight with one ounce of celciy 
seed, a quarter of a pound of white mustard seed, a 
quarter of a tcacupful of ground pcj»pcr, a quarter of a 
teacupful of riiiiuinon, and one gill of grated hcrsc- 
radish. Boil three quarts of vinegar and two pounds 
of brown sugar, and when boiling hot pour over the 
mixture. 

Onions.— Peel the onions, and stand in salted water 
for a couple of days. Strain the onions and bottle 
them. Boil vinegar, in which is placed ueppercoms, 
ginger, and allspice. When cooled a little, pour over 
the onions in the bottles. These will bo ready in about 
a fortnight. 

PloaaillH. — Add one ounce and a half of white 
scraped ginger tn two quarts of vinegar, one ounce 
each of pepper and turmciic, one and a half ounces of 
salt, two ounces of peeled shallots, the same of peeled 
garlic, and a dessertspoonful of dry mustard. Infuse 
these in a stone jar, closely covered, for a week m a 
warm jilacc. Then prepare the cauliflowers by pick- 
ing oft the green leaves, plunging in strong uoiling 
brine for seven or eight minutes, then dip in cold 
water, drain and dry. Boil up the pickle and cool. 
Trim (he cauliflowers into neat pieces, All jars with 
these, *and pour over the cooled pickle. 

Red CakbbadB.— B.cmove the outer leaves, and cut 
the hearts crosswise in very fine shr/*ds, the finer the 
better ; spread these out on a large shallow dish, sprinkle 
freely with salt, nn<l leave in a cool plice for twenty 
four hours, a^ter winch drain away all the liquid, place 
tlie cabbage in jars, cover with cold \ inegar, which lias 
been boiled gently for about ten minutes with ginger 
and peppercorns in the proportions already given for 
-onions, and tie down securely. 

Bhallots.-To each qicirt of vinegar add two tea- 
spoonfuLs of allspice and two tca.spoonfuls of whole 
pepper Taf.e on the fine outside skin, when the bulbs 
win look quite clear. As fast as peeled put in dry 
bottles or jars. Four over sufficient cold vinegar to 
rover, with popper and allspice. ' Tic down, and in a 
fortnight they will be fit for use. 

PIES. 

Pie, Apple (Banbury).— Butter a pie-dish, peel 
and core some juicy apples ; put a layer of apples in 
the dish, with n. thick layer of chopped mixed candied 
peel nicely-cleane^’ currants, a little ground cinnamon, 
and ground ging i . i’our over this a little warm huttyr, 
then fill up the pie-dish with further layers of appfds. 
candied peel, currants, and flavouring. Add a tcacup- 
ful of boiling water, and a tcacupful of sugar; cover 
the pie with a nice short paste, bake in a bot oven for 
'three-quarters of an hour. Brtisl; thn pasit^ with milk, 
sprinkle freely with sugar, and sot the pic in the oven 
for a few minutes to glaze. 

Pla« CaJrs Head.— Boil a calfs head until tender, 
then cut the meat in thin slices. Make stock from 
the bones, skimming carefully, and flavouring with 
vegetables, herbs. &c. Next day have some slices of 
hard-boiled egg, and lay them m the bottom of a 
greased dish. On these put alternate layers -of meat 
and jelly till the dish is mil. Cover with some good 
puff paste, and bake till tlie pastry is done. When 
cold, cut off the pastry and turn the contents of the 
pie upside down carelully on to a cold dish. 

Pi6( Oamoi— Cut one partridge, one pheasant, one 


grouse, and a portion of hare into neat joints, and 
season liberally, adding parsley and a shallot. Line a 
deep pie-dish with tliin and well-seasoned slices of veal 
and luan, then lay in the game, some quarters of hard- 
boiled egg, and some forcemeat balls. Pour some good 
stock over, cover with crust and bake. 

Pie, Otblet.— Put two or three sets of giblets into 
a stew(jan and boil Skin, and salt, and simmer gently 
for two hours. Cut the giblets when tender into uniform 
pieces, and dipeach into flourseasoned with pepper and 
salt. Then lay in a pic-d;sh witli half a pound of steak 
cut into )>iece.sanrl rolled m the seasoned flour. Pour 
insufficient stock to cover. Top with sliced hard-boiled 
and chopped jiarsley, then add a good crust and 

Pie. Iramon (Amevlean).— Line a pic-dish with 
short crust. Ihit a talilespoonful of cornflour into a 
basin, moisten it with cold water, pour a cupful of boiling 
water on it, and stir till slightly thickened ; add the rind 
and juice of a lemon, one ounce of butter, two ounces of 
surar, and otic be.iten egg ; yiour into a pie-dish and 
Imke in a iiiorlcratc oven. Serve cold, with sifted sugar 
over. 

Pie. Mutton.— Remove all skin and fat from scraps 
of mutton. Parboil Haifa pound of potatoes, and chop 
ail onion and a little parsley. Grease patty pans, and 
line them with nice puff paste. Fill with equal quan- 
tities of meat and yiotatoes well .seasoned. Cover with 
ixibtry and bake for a few imnutcs in a hot oven, then 
stand on a cooU r shelf that the meat may stew nicely. 

Pie. Rabbit.— Lay in a pie-dish a rablnt, cut Into 
neat pieces, and rolled in flour, add small slices of 
bacon, chmiped onion, grated nutmeg and seasoning 
to taste. Top with a layer of sliced potatoes, pour in 
Haifa pint of water, cover with a good crust, ana bake. 

Pie. Steak and Kidney.— Cut the steak and 
kidney Into ne.it pieces, atld water to cover, boil, then 
simmer gently for an liour. Thicken with flour, add 
pepyier, salt, a little nutme;;, and a little good l>ottled 
sauce. Put all this in a pte-dish, ami cover with good 
pa.ste. Brush over with yolk of egg, and bake untu the 
})a<ite is done. 

Ple« Veal and Ham.— Cut veal into snuull pieces, 
put a layer at the bottom of a pie-dish, and sprinkle 
over the meat a little yicpncr anil s.'dt, grated lemcn- 
rind, powdered mace, ancl iiiixcd herbs. Lay over 
these two slices of lean ham or streaky bacon and some 
slices of hard-boiled egg. Repeat alternately till the 
dish is full. Pour in a little meat stock ; line the edge 
of tlie di.sh with pastry, cover with tlie same, and bake 
the iwe in a hot oven till done. 

Pie. Vegetable.— Take equal (|uaiituios of carrots 
and turnips, one licad of celery, two onions, and two 
ounces of drij>ping, Cut the vegi tallies in pieces about 
one uich long, place tlicm in a saucepan witli the drip- 
ping and a small quantity of watf'r Season with pepper 
and salt to ta.stc. .Stew gently over a slow fire, and 
when tender pour into a jiie-tlish. After cooling cover 
with paste and bake. This should be eaten hot. 

PORK. 

Pork Chops, Baked.— To each chop allow a 
sm.Ml onion and a small apple. Skin the onions, slice 
thinly and spread over a baking-tiii. Arrange the pork 
chops on the onions, with peyipcr and salt. Peel and 
core the niiyiles, slice, and ]>iit over the chops. Place 
a few small yiieccs of butter on the sliced apples, and 
bake in a brisk oven for half an hour. 

Pork. Boiled.— Boil a piece of salt pork, allowing 
half an hour to one pound and half an hour over. Make 
melted butter sauce, sprinkle in powdered thyme, pour 
over tlie pork, and sene. 

Pork. Leg of (Boned).— Have the bone removed 
from the leg, and fill up the syiace with forcemeat, 
comyxiscd of breadcrumbs, sage, allspice, pepper and 
salt, and a little onion chopped finely. Roll it up 
tightly, roast gently, frothing it with butter and flour 
Portly before serving with apple sauce. 

Pork. Loin of. Baked.— Soak a fresh loin of 
pork for a week in red wine flavoured with garlic. 
Then hang it up in a moderately warm place to dry. 
When required for cooking, return It first to the win^ 
pickle for a few hours, dry it, sprinkle with chopped 
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sweet herbs, wrap in bay leaves, and bake with the 
strained pickle, and the juice of two Seville oranges. 

PoMdge, Wheatmeal.— Put one quart of water 
I? ** ****** pan* Add to it a level teaspooiiful of salt. 
Bring It to the boil. Shake in gradually half a pound 
ot wtieatiiical. Boil gently about ten minutes. Stir 
frequently. Serve hot, with cream, sugar or syrup. 

« POULTRY. 

Chlekaa, BraiBed.— Put two gammon rashers at 
the bottom of a braising pan. Liy a jointed chicken on top 
with a fetv mixed herbs, slice and r>lace on the meat a 
pound of tomatoes, pour over all half a pint of milk, 
season with pepper, salt, and an onion. chop|>ed finely, 
place the pan and contents, with the lid on, in a 
moderate oven for two hours, lake out, put the 
chicken and hum on a disli. and keep hot ; pass the 
tomatoes, etc., through a sieve, put in a saucepan, and 
boll up, ^ickeri with flour and milk, and stir in a piece 
ot butter the suce of a walnut, pour over the chicken, 
and serve. 

Chlokan Pie.— Put a few slices of lean h.am or 
bacon at the bottom of a pie-dish, and on tins lay the 
chicken cut into neat joints ; season witli ])epi)er, salt, 
chopped mushrooms, parsley, and a little shallot finely 
minced. Cover with another Liver of ham, fill the dish 
with while stock, and put in the hard boiled yolks of 
SIX eggs. Cover with puiT paste, and hake for three* 
quarters of an hour. 

Chicken, Roast.— Truss and roast the chicken 
(or fowl) for three-quarters of an hour or mure, according 
to size, having first covered tlie breast with buttered 
paper. Ten minutes before serving up dredge with 
fine flour and baste well. Send to table with goovi 
brown gravy. Bread, oyster, egg, or mushroom s,iuce 
go equally well with roast lowl. 

Chicken 8aut4.— Put rut-up joints of chicken 
into a saucepan with an ounce of butter, lay the hd 
on, and let it fry, tossing the s.iuci pan fr*-quently to 

revent burning When brown atid two onions that 

ave been sliced and fried, four tabiespuonfuls of 
tomato saiicf*. liaif a pint of brown gravy, some snuU 
button ruuahrooins cut m halves, cli')|>peJ jhirsloj, 
mixed herbs, and seasoning Keep i.ic Jid on ihe 
saucepan, ai.d lei tlie whole gently sunnier for aliout an 
hour. Sers'e liot. 

Duck, Roast.— StiifT with sage and onion seasoning, 
and baste well licforc a brt‘ nre, drud^png with flour a 
little before the raisting is done, U« make them 
plump; sr-nd to tlie talilc the inonicnl the steaui draws 
towards the fire, with brown g-aiv lound llie dish, 
but not oicr the birds. Groeri ju-i'- jre apj*roi>rialcly 
served with roast duck. If a pair an; rcwstediogctliei, 
tlif stufiing mav be omitted from one of the birds as 
some pe-iple disliki- it. 

Goose. Roast,— Into the bird slufT and secure 
sage and onions, .iiul lust** before a brisk fire for .atiout 
an hour and a half, .iccordiiij: to si/e. Serve before 
the breast falls, willi a tureen of gravv madi* from the 
giblets, very little being placed m the dish. Nice 
apple sauce stioiild lie sent t t table with goose. 
Geese arc a good deal citeii at Clinstiiias, but the 
birds are best at Mil htt-liii.i- _ , 

Turkey. Boiled.— Put one pint of nnlk in a 
stewpan wtli the s.iiin‘ of w.iicr, buii up, then place in 
a small turkey with two bl.ides of ni.ice, one onion 
peeled, and cloves ; put the lid seciirelj on and gently 
Doil, allowing half an hour to each pound of turkey if 
the bird be young, and longer if at all old. Lift the 
bird out, thicken the liquor witli roux, strain and pour 
over the turkey. . . . , 

Turkey, Boned.— Cut dow'ii to the Uickbonc, 
and witli a .sharp, thin knife wo»'k all the flesh .and skin 
carefully away from the bones, and remove the latter. 
Next, bone legs and wings in the same way, taking 
away as many smews as possible. Have leady about 
two or three pounds of sausage me U, according to the 
size of the turkey; season it and spread over the 
inside of the bird. Take some slices of lean ham or 
t'mgue, and lay them lengthwise, and a little veal 
stuffing. Roll up Hie bird witli sausage-meat, etc., 
tbldea well inside ; lie up tightly m a puddmg-cloth. 


Simmer gently for about two hours according to size. 
Untie and press } tnm tJic ends, and brush over with 
glaze. 

Turkey, Roast.— Fasten buttered paper over the 
breast of the bird, previously prepired ror cookmg, 
pla< e It before a good roasting fire, some distance away 
at first, gradually drawing nearer, basting carefully aU 
through the cooking, which sliould occupy two hours 
for a ten-pound turkey, and less for one smaller. 
Dredge lightly with flour a quarter of an hour before 
the roasting is complete, basting with frcsli butter at 
the .flnish. May be stuffed with sausage or chestnut 
forcemeat, and served garnished with forcemeat balls. 
Good browned pork or beef sausages may be laid 
round the disli, and brown grav’y amlliread sauce sent 
to table wifh it in tureens. The stulliing of the bird 
should be circfully done, and the forcemeat well 
fastened in to secure fine flavour and a good ap- 
pearance on cerv.ng. 

PRESERVES. 

(See also Jam and Marmalade.) 
Preserved Cranberries. — Dissolve thiee- 
quarters of a pound of sugar m half n imit of water. 
Add, on bringing to the hml, a pound of cranberries, 
whtcli should not tie over two iiiciies deep in tlie pre- 
serving TMu. Ooil until the skins break. Remove 
them with a straining s|>non to a deep disii. The syrup 
sliould boil j (ew minutes longer, and then bo poured 
over the berric-? 

Preserved Damsons.— Put the damsons into 
c1e.in, dry, wide-iieckcd bottles, .sprinkle a little white 
graniildted sugar in e.ich bottle, and stand them in a 
saucepan, with clean cooking cloths between to keep 
them from jolting ag.unst each other. Pour in each 
boUlc cold water to come hait-vvay up, boil for twenty 
inmutcs, leavt: them m the water until quite cold, ther> 
tie air-iight rover over ilie lop ot carli, 

PUDDINGS, SAVOURY. 

Pudding, Oyster.— stew a score of oyste^ very 
gradually, strain .ind lialvc these, and put into il bowi 
inherr are already mixed biiMdcrunibs, salt, pepper, 
and ti little ciyeniie Ad«l.l little ( re.tin and two eggs, 
Steam III a b.isin loi ,u) lioiir, serve wiili while sauce. 
•Pudding. Savoury.— Hair a pound of rice 
quar»er ol a pound ol blown breadcrumbs, two ouncet. 
ofhiitl''i, two table.spoonfula of inuiccd iKirsley, oiio 
tcaspoimril i.f dried Jicrbs, grated nutmeg, peraier 
and salt, half .i pint of melted butter .ind capers. Cod 
the rice until b-iider, dr., and dry it, then mix with 
the melted butler, p.ir dry. Uerbi, si'asonmg, and bread- 
crumbs, bc/oM* It has beroMic qune cold Form into 
rolls about twice Hie tliiLljnes- of an ordniarv stiusage, 
tic them in floured clmhs, md pLiic in boiling water. 
Alter boiling liail .in hour, tu.n out of the cloths on Lu 
d hot iiish, pouring (Acr all a sauce nude of one ounce 
of initter, ii.'lf fin ounie of flour, and half a pint 
of milk boiled togi'lher. Capers may be added, ic 
taste. 

Pudding, Steak and Kidney.— Llni* a basin 
with suet .nid flour crust. Cut up the steak and the 
kidney, and fdace a layer at the IhiHohi ol thy basui 
and .Hcasoii tins, contmhing these Uwers of ste.ik and 
kidiK y, and su.isoning until the basin is full. Pour in 
a fitile water, and then i ovtr the top with crust, 
pressing the nusts toip-tlicr to jirevcut the gravy 
escaping. 1 le in a dolli and boil for" two hours to 
four hours, .ircoiding to tlie sizo ot the pudding 
Four in boiling water w hen too much Ixals away. 

PUDDINGS, SWEET. 

Almond Pudding,— Six eggs, eight ounces of 
caster sugir, ciglit ounces of ground almonds (one 
bitter and the rest sweet), and a few drops of orange- 
flower water. Beat willies -ind >olks sep.irately, then 
whisk them together, and stir m gradually thesugarand 
ground almonds. He.it for twenty inmutcs, then pour 
the mixture into shallow greased ple-dishes. and bake 
in moderate oven. 

Apple Pudding.— Put two pounds of cut apples 
into a stewpau wuli cloves, the thin tmd oi half a 
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lemon and quarter pound of loaf sii$^r. Add a little 
iirater and pulp over gentle heat. Line a pic-dish with 
tidn slices of stale S]>ongc cake, atul a iinck layer of 
Ihe api>lc mixture, first removing cloves and peel, and 
•continue these layers until the dish is full. Put a tca> 
spoonful of arrowroot into a hasin. Mix it to a thin 
paste with milk. Put tlie remainder of a pint to boil, 
and pour it upon the arrowroot. Ketum the mixture 
to the saucejian, with lemon peel and six lumps of lo.'if 
sugar. Stir continually until it has boiled for three 
mmutes. Then strain the mixture upon tiie yolks of 
two well-beaten egipt, and pour the custard iipoq the 
pudding. Leave until cold. Reat tiie w lutes of the 
wnh sifted white sugar, pile it upon the pudding 
and bake brown. 

Apple Pudding, Baked.— Put a layer of bread- 
crumlis in a buttered pie-ciish. Tlu n snniu sliced 
wples with two or three cloves, and moist sugar, 
"nien place more layers of e.ich kind, leaving bread- 
crumbs for the top layer. Add a few lumps of butter, 
and bake in a moderate oven for about an hour and a 


quarter. 

Bath Pudding.— Put six onnres of hreadcnimbs 
in a basin with tlircc ounces of butter, and one ounce 
of chopped suet ; boil a pint of milk, and jjoiir it on 
the bread, butter. :iiid suet, mix well and let it .st.'ind 
till cold, then add two well-beaten eggs, sugar, nut- 
meg, and a wineglassful of brandy. Place in a buttered 
pie-dish and bake for twenty minutes ; to boil, put m 
a basin, tie down, and keep steadily cooking for two 
hours. 

Bread Pudding.— Put in a pudding basin alternate 
layers of jam and brcad,]iour over the whole a cust.ird. 
flavour and sweeten, tie it down carefully, and boil for 
about half an hour. 

Bread and Butter Pudding.— Rutter a pie-dish 
and fill it with milk. Cut tlirec slices about a quarter 
of an inch thiik from a .stale loaf, discard the crust, 
butter It on both sides, and put it in the cold milk in 
the pic-aUh. Soak lor tbrcc-(]uart''rs ot an hour, then 
beat two eggs in a b.isin with a tablespoonful of sugar, 
a little grated nutmeg or cinnamon Stir the et^gswcll 
into tiie milk, sprinkle a few suhanas nr currants over 
the br«'.‘>d. Bake in a quick ovrn for half an hour. 

Cardinal Pudding.— Phn-c* a chocolate cake in a 
glass dish, and with a two-inch cutter take ,i circle out 
of the middle Pour a winegl.issiiil of brandy ovd* 
the cake. Grate six ounces ot cho(oi,itc. and put it in 
a stewp.an w iih a pint of boiled creaiii, six ounces of 
sugar, and the \niks of eiglit eggs. Stir the cream 
over the fire until thick, add two ounces of dissolved 
gelatine, stir, pour over the cake, and place to set. 
Urnanient the top aiul sides with candied fruit. 

Coooanui Pudding.— Mix a quarlcr of a pound 
of desicr.itc^ coco:' nut with twelve ounces of bru.ad- 
crunibs and two ounces o: butler ; add three oimtcs of 
sugar and grated lemon ruid, stir in a large cupful of 
miTk.arid steam in a boivl from two to lliree hours. An 
egg can be added if desired. 

College Pudding.— Bui ter six cups. Boil up 
about the third of a pint of milk and pour it over half a 
pound of fine crumbs ; add an ounce of butter, three 
ounces of currants, one ounce ot candied pe*‘l, two 
ounces of brown sugar, a little- grated nutmeg, and 
three well-beatcnf 'ggs. Put into cups, and bake in a 
moderate oven. 

Cornflour Pudding.— Two tablospoonfuls * of 
cornflour, one and a half pints of milk, one tablespoon 
of caster sugar, one egg. Mix the cornflour into a 
smooth pa.ste w itb a little cold milk ; boil the rest of 
the milk, and pour it boiling on the p-iste ; stir in the 
sugar and egg, and pour into a pie-dish, bake fora little 
over a quarter of an hour. 

Currant Dumplings.— Put half a pound of 
flour on the pasteboard with three ounces of dripping. 
Chop the dripping well with the flour, put it in a dry 
basin, and mix in a teacupful of cleaned currants, two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, and a little grated cinnamon. 
Pour enough cold water into tlie mixture to make it 
into a compact mass. Tie the pudding, m.sde up into 
a round ball with well-floured hands, tightly into a 
clotli, put at once into a saucepan half full of boiling 
arater. and l>oiI steadily for ninety minutes. 

Custard Pudding* Boiled*— Break three 


into a basin, beat them well, add a heaped teaspoonful 
of sugar, the grated rind of a lemon, and stir in a 
breakfastcupful and a half of milk. Butter the 
puddicig-baRin. pour in the mixture, tie a pudding-cloth 
on and l>oiI three-quarters of an hour. 

Fig Pudding.— Mix together half a pound of 
breadcrumbs, a quarter of a pound of chopped suet, 
same quantity of brown sugar, naif a pound ot chopped 
figs, two eggs and a cupful of milk. Steam in a 
buttered l>ai.m for three hours. ^ 

Gooseberry and Rloe Pudding.— Put a shallow 
layer of green gooseberries into a buttered pie-dish. 
Scatter sugar and a little grated lemon peel over it, 
then a thick layer of boiled rice, and then further 
layers. Sift breadcrumbs over the top, with a little 
butter on them and bake in a moderate oven, until the 
fruit is done. 

Ooosebar^ Pudding, Baked.— Place a quart 
of gooseberries in a saucepan with half a pound of 
moist sugar. Boil until the berries form a soft pulp. 
Then beat into them three eggs, one tablespoonAil of 
butter, one breakfastcupful oT breadcrumbs. Put into 
a buttered uie-dish, ana bake for thirty minutes. 

narmalade Pudding.— Half a pound of flour, 
quarter pound of suet, two eggs well beaten, three 
tablespoonfuls of marmalade, and a little sugar. Mix 
well, and boil three hours in a buttered basin. 

Marmalade Pudding, Baked.— Line the sides 
of a pic dish with paste, and cover the bottom of the 
dish with mannalade. Beat up two eggs with half a 

E int of milk, add a cupful of bread crumbs, and grated 
!inim peel. Pour this over the marmalade, and bake 
for thrcc-ciuarters of an hour. Serve hot. 

Norfolk Dumplings.— Take one pound of flour, 
two or three teasiioons ot leaking powder, a quarter of 
a pound of butter or flnpping, and plenty of currants. 
Pub the butter into the flour, mix with a little water 
into dough, then work with the hands into dumplings, 
and Iroil twenty minutes. 

Plain Plum Pudding.— Pour half a pint of milk 
over one pound of fine bread crumbs, and let them lie 
half an hour ; then lieat in a quarter of a pound of 
broM n sugar, quarter of n pound of suet, half a pound 
of raisins stoned and chopped, half a teaspoonful of 
grated lemon peel, beat all up well with three eggs, 
put in a buttered bastn, and (>oil over four hours. 

Plum Pudding.— Mix together a pound each ot 
stoned raisins, currants, sultanas, mixed peel, bread- 
crumbs, and chopped suet. Aild a quarter of a pound 
of flour, a dessertspoonful of mixed spice, two ounces 
of chopped aliiinnds, four eggs, .sriil sulhcient milk to 
moisten. Stir all well together, and put into buttered 
basins. Tie down with puddiiig-clotlis, and boil for six 
to eight hours. 

Sago Pudding.— Wash a teacupful and a half ot 
sm.'dl sag<r put it in a dish with a pint and a half ot 
iiiiik, a tablespoonful ot sugar and a pinch of salt. Let 
it sMiid for halt an hour, then I'lhic e iit a moderate oven 
for an hour and a half witliout moving or stirring it. 

Rabbit Brawn.- Take the meat from a cold 
boiled rabbit and half a pound of cooked bacon. Cut 
it into tmy .squ.-ircs. Butter a bn-iwii jglass or tin, put in 
the meat with two chopped hard-boiled eggs, with 
seasoning of salt and pepper. T.ske sufficient .stock 
to fill the mould, dissolve in it enough gelatine, accord- 
ing to the size of the mould, to make the stock a thick 
jelly when cold. Pour the stock over the rabbit, and 
put in a cold place until set. 

Rabbit, Curried.— Slice two or three onions and 
fry brown in butter, then fry the joint.s of the rabbit, 
take them out and add a good currv sauce to half a 
pint of stock, and stew tlie rabbit till tender. Serve 
with liolled nee. 

Rloe, Fried Egg and.— Parboil some nicely 
washed rice, simmer till cooked In good stock or 
gravy, with half a teaspoonful of curry powder, 
cayenne, salt, and a squeeze of lemon juice. Set on 
a hot dish witfi fried eggs on the top. 

Rloe Pudding. (See also Puddings, BwOOt.) 
— l*ut a teacupful of Java rice with a quart of milk 
into a pie-dish with four lumps of sugar. Bake in a 
very slow oven for an hour. 

Rloe Pudding with Gamnfto.— Wash half • 
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pound of rice, tic in a cloth, allowliiff room for 
swcllincr. and put mto a saucepan of coQ water, let 
it boil one hour, then take up, untie, stir in lialf a 
pound of currants and tie up again rather tigtt, and 
boil for another hour. 

RioAt Savoupy.— Parboil rico, drain, put Into a 
Mut<l-pw with a t.iblespoonfu1 of salad oil, and fry a 
light brown. Add a large tablespoonful of tomito 
sauce, season with salt and grated cheese. Cut 
savou^ sausages into slices,, lay a little of the rice on 
each sUce, and serve with tlnii ary biscuits 

Rlasoles* Beef.— To cat.h pound of cold loast 
beef, allow three-quartcis of a pound of brcadcriimlut, 
salt and pepper to taste, a few chopped herbs, half a 
teaspoon of ininccd lemon peel, one or two eggs, 
according to the quantity of meat. Mince the beef, 
and mix the breadrruriili-,, herbs, seasoning, and 
lemon peel. Make all into a thick paste with one or 
two eggs, divide into balls, and fry a nice brown. 

RlMOlaCf Flah.->Tu any quantity of cold cooked 
fish, after removing tlie skm and bones, add a third 
part of grated L’eadcrumbs and finely minced boiled 
onion, some cold melted butter, and the yolks of tao 
eggs ; season with pepper and salt. Make puff paste, 
roU it thin, and cut into squares of two inches. Place 
about a teaspoonful of the mmeu on each square, and 
fold over with naste. Wet the eilges of the paste 
before closing tnem. liiat they may adhere, and try 
in boiling fat, first covering the rissoles with egg and 
crumbs. Serve dry. 

Rluolea, * Kidney.— Cut tlircc-qu.irtcrs of a 

ound of ox kidney into slices, and fry gently iti 

utter; when cool, mince hncly, also mincu half a 
pound of cooked ham, mix with the kidney, adding 
two tablespoonfiils of breiidcrunibs, one of clioppea 
parsley, one of chopped iiiusliromns, and a nnely 
chopped shallot, pepper and salt Mix with a little 
brown sauce, and spread on plate to c(x>l. Shape into 
balls, brush over with egg, roll in fine breadcrumbs, 
and fry brown. 

Roux, White.— Roux is the foundation of many 
sauces, and can be ke^it for u few days, esiiecially in 
winter. Melt four or five ounces of butter in a pan. 
and then add m by degrees as it melts an equal 
quantity of flour, allow these to cook together fur 
twelve to fifteen minutes without coloumig, then 
pUce in a clean jar, and cover witli a sheet of white 
paper twisted over. 

RouXt Brown.— This is made exactly like white 
roux, save that it is allowed to colour gently till it is a 
fawn colour, it must be cooked very slowly for at 
least thirty uiuiutes, sprinkle s.dt, and keep it in a j'ar. 

SALADS. 

Bnlad* Banana.— Slice some ripe bananas into a 
glass dislt, then put a layerlof oranges cut in the same 
way, then another layer of bananas, and oranges again. 
Sprinkle with sugar, and over all squeeze the juice of a 
lemon. This is mucti liked by children 

Salad, Chloken.— Trim some cold chicken into 
jomts. Wash and dry a lettuce, slice and put it m a 
glass dish, with the pieces of chicken on the top, slice 
some cucumber and a beetroot round it, pour over all 
some salad dressing, dredge chopped egg and green 
onion on tup, and serve. 

Salad, Corned Beef.— Cut corned beef into nice 
pieces, and grate horser'uhsh, and a small shallot finely 
chopped, over it. Cover with diessing, and garnish 
with watercress. 

Salad, Dr aeeliig.— Yolks of two eggs, one table- 
spoonful of butter, one teaspoon! ul of mustard, a little 
sugar, salt, cayenne, h.'ilf a teacupful of vinegar. Mix 
the butter in a saucepan, mix in a teacup the mustard, 
vinegar, salt, and cayenne, beat up the yolks of the 
eggs, add mixture, stirring all the time, add butter, 
stir until it thickens like custard, leave to cool, and thin 
down with milk. 

Salad, Flnh.— Mix two cuptuls of cold flakeil 
boiled fish with one of chopped white celery, well 
seasoned, and turn over all two tablespoonfuls of oil, 
one of vinegar, and one of lemon Juice. In an earthen 
pan put a quart of peeled and sliced tomatoes, ten 
drops of onion juice, salt, cloves, and a blade of mare, 
Cook until the tomatoes are soft enough to prou through 


a sieve Add one-third of a box of gelatine that has 
been soaked In one-third of a cup or cold water until 
dissolved. Add one and a lulf tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar, mixmg thoroughly. 

Belaid, Potato.— Take ten or twelve cold boiled 
potatoes, four tablespoonfuls of vinegar, six of salad 
oil. pepper, salt to taste, and a little minced parsley. 
Cut the potatoes up into tiiilf-inch thickness, put into 
salad Iiowl with oil and viiirgiar, se.ison with pepper 
and salt, mix in parsley, .‘ind mix thoroughly. 

Salad* Winter.— The white, tender part of celery 
may be chopped and served witli French dressing, or ^ 
with mayonnaise, in winter salads. Hard, white* 
cabbage, if shaved into tliin strips and soaked in cold 
water, also makes a good salad, or celery and cabbage. 

Sandwiohea, Afternoon Tea.— Finely mmeed; 
ciis;) radishes furm the b.isis of these sandwiches. 
They should be washed and peeled, and be as yoim.* 
as possible. Wafer-thin slices of brown bread must be 
spread with whipped .''ream and some grated Panuesan, 
and the radishes added m a thick layer between them. 

Sandwiches, Chesse.— Cut some thin slices of 
stale bread, stiimp out into circles, and fry in boiling 
fat. Put on each circle a littio gmted Parmesan, inixfd 
with a little mustard and pcnjier Set m a brisk oven 
till the rheese dissolves, and serve hut. 

Sandwiches. Chocolate.— Grate some best 
chocolate finely, and make it into a stiff paste with 
wliipiied cream, add a few drops of vanilla Spread on 
tliin bread-aiul-buttcT, and cut into fancy shapes. 

SandwIcheH, Hard-boiled Bgg.— Hard-boiled 
egg sandwiches are much improved by the addition of 
a little watercress, lettiK.e, or endive. Beetroot, water- 
cress, celery, touuitoes, and mustard and cress make 
good sandwiches with egg. 

SAUCES. 

Sauoe, Bordelalse.— Ronlelnise S.-iucc has Sauce 
Es;^Kignole for a basis. To a gill of the latter is added 
two gills of Sauterue, a tablespoonful of eloped 
parsley, a t.'iblcspouiiful of chowed shallot, and 
mignonette pepper. This sauce ^ould be carefully 
skimmed. 

Sauoe, Celery.— kub the edery, when boiled 
tender, through a sieve. Melt a lunu> of butter in a 
saucepan, and stir into it .1 tablespoonful of flour. Add 

radaally some of the water in which the celery was 

oiluti. and a tablespoonful of cream, and serve hot. 

Sauoe, Cranberry.— Boil a quart of cranberries, 
without stirring, fo'* ten minutes. Add one pound of 
sugar, and boil iiU clear, which will be another twenty 
minutes. 

Sauoe, Egg.— To make egg sauce, 8^te two or 
three hard-boiled eggs, .iiid add to these a little over 
half a pint of meltciLbutter. 

Sauoe for Stewed Fruit.— Simmer half an. 
ounce of very fine sago m a jiint cf milk, till the grain 
almost clisupirears. Sweeten and fl:ivour. 

Sauoe, IIollandalBe.— Put the yolks of four 
eggs ill a small s.'iucepan, mix them with an eighth of a 
teaspoonful of salt, the same of grated nutmeg ; set the 
saucepan in a vessel of hot water on the table ; add by 
degrees four ounces of butter in snell pieces, stirring 
constantly. Then place the sauccpait for a few minutes 
ovCT the lire and stir till the sauce is smooth and thick. 
Add half a t;ibles{Kiunful of lomoii jutcu and half a gilt 
of whipped cream. 

fitaiuoe, Horoeradleh.— Mix together two table- 
spoonfuls of grated horseradish a teaspoonful each 
of made mustard, sifted sugar, and salt, a tablespoonful 
of vinegar, or rather more if prefened sharp, and three 
tablespoonfuls of cream. Serve cold m a boot sauce. 

Helted Butter.— Melt two ounces of butter in a 
clean i>an. then spnnkle in from one to two ounces of 
flour, according to the richness desiied, and stir this 
over the fire till the butter is quite melted, and the flour 
has been absorbed, so tliat a smooth paste Is formed 
which can lie Ilfled clean from the pan, then add 
gradually Italf pint of water, Stirring this steadily the 
whole time ; when the water is all added let it Lxiil for 
ten to twelve minutes, stirring It occasionally to ensure 
the flour being perfectly cook^ and 'ise. Vor speda.* 
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occasions half ounce more butter may be added with a 
squeeze ot lemon juice, just as the sauce is bein^ 
poured into the tureen. 

Sauoe« UiutaPd.— To one cupful each of fixated 
horse-radish and dry mustard, add a bunch of sweet 
herb chopped fine, or a large onion grated, a table- 
spoonful ot salt, and enough cold vinegar to reduce the 
sauce to the consistency of ketchup. 

Bauca. Tomato. — Six pounds of tomatoes, one 
and a half pints of vinegar, one large ti-aspounful of 
salt, one and a half ounces of guif>ttr, four cloves of 
■ garlic, one teaspoonful of pe])i>ercuriis, two blades 
of mace, a good dust of cayenne. Put tlie tainatoes 
into a saucepan with half a pint of water, and cook 
them until they are soft, then rub them through a hair 
sieve. Next pul them back into the pan with all the 
other ingredients. The ginger (.ifter bruising it), 
peppercorns and mace shuula be tied together m a 
piece of muslin. Let all bml with the lid off the pan 
till the siiucc is as thick as good cream. 

White Sauce.— 'I'lns is made exactly like melted 
butter, save that milk is substitutctl for tliu water. 

Ba.uga. g aa , Beef.— To two pounds of steak from 
the shoulder <idd four ounces of suet, half a pound of 
breadcrumbs, salt, pepper, and .illspicc. 

Saucages, Mutton.— '1 o one pound of iMutton 
fillet add six ounces of lieel suet, a quiirter of j pound 
of breadcrumbs, one shallot finely minced, a tt.ispoon- 
ful of salt, and a sprinkling of pepper, nutmeg, and 
mace. Also two eggs well beaten. 

Sausages, Oxford.— Add one and a half pounds 
of pork, same (pi.intity oi veal, three-quarters of a pound 
o! beef suet, half a pound of bread stoeijed in water, 
and season with about tlurty sage leaves finely chopped 
with peppe.r, .salt, aiul nutmeg." 

Sausages, Pork.— Add two |iouiids of fiesh pork 
to half a pound of biead, a te.is|>ouiirul of salt, a quarter 
ot .1 te.i.spooiitul of iiowilererl nutinog.aud twenty Imely- 
chopped sage leaves. .Sprinkle with jieppcr. When 
the nie.U is mmeed, add it to the bread scaldt d and 
squeezed dry, or m.stcad form a {jastu by the <idditiun 
of two wcll-Dcatcn eggs. 

Sausages, To Cook.- T o fry sausages some little 
skill IS required, or the skin will burst All sausages 
should have the skin pru ked in sevend places with .i 
fork to allow^fur tiu* expansion oi the contents whVn 
heated, but the chief point is to apply the licat slowly. 
Sausagt^ arc sometimes first rollcsil in dour or fine 
oatmeal, so that they arc thickly carted before they 
are fried. Fried sausages may be served on a mound 
of stewed red cabbage, stewed savoy, iiusliecl [lotatoes, 
or fried onions. 

< SAVOURIES. 

Baaf Toast.— Minre cold resist beef finely, add 
pepper and salt, and put into a stewiian vilh a little 
g-ood gravy Thicken it with a small piece of butler 
rolled in dour. Fry the bread, and spread (he lumcc 
nicely and evenly over it. 

Egg Toast.-' 1 oast a pi»*( e of bread on one side 
only, and butter it while iiot on tin: side that is not 
toasted. Over this spread a well-beaten egg, tlavuurcd 
delicately with pepper and salt, licat this gently 
before the fire. 

Fish, SavoUl*y.— Free th#» rciiruns of cold bailed 
fish from skin and bones, and stir the fl-akes into oyster 
sauce, or melted hutler. .Season with pepi>er and salt, 
add a squeeze oi lemon, .and make (]uitu hot On a hut 
dish pile up some mashed pouto, and leave a s^iacc m 
the centre. Fill up with tlie fish mixture, sprmkle over 
fin^-chopped parsley, and serve hot 

wfo pk Oyaters. — Hod u calf's sweelbr>J.Al in salted 
water. Wa.sh some oyster shells in water, and on each 
lay a little finely-minced herring. Cut the sweetbread 
into small pieces, and dip them in seasoned bread- 
crumbs. Lay each piece in a shell. Sprinkle crumbs 
and a little herring over them. Fut a little butter on 
each, and brown before the fire. 

Savoury ToastCi— These can be made of.tke 
remains of any cold roast game or fisli, which should lie 
carefully freed from the oones, and pounded with a 
vlittle butter to a stiff paste. The skin and bones should 
4>e made into a good gravy, which mixed with the 


pounded meat makes a thick purde. Make this very 
hot, and spread It on rounds of fried toast. Sprinkle 
with i^pper and chopped parsley, and serve. 

Bhfilap*k Head and TFottera.— Take out the 
brains and rub the head and feet with them, and leave 
them overnight. Next morning put the head into a 
saucepan with cold water to cover it. Let it come to 
a boil, draw away from the fire and leave it for about 
half an hour. Next scrape it and wasli It again. Put 
It on m cold water, boil, SKiin well and cook gently ibr 
two hours. Scrape two carrots, peel a tunup, cut them 
in quarters, add them and boil gently for another hour. 
Put tlie head and trotters- in a large dish with the 
vegetables round and a little of the liquor, and serve. 

Scotch SooneB*— Rub one pound of flour into 
two ounces of good butter till smooth, and then mix into 
it two ounces of caster sug.ir, .'iiul lialf an ounce of cream 
of Mrtar; dissolve a (ju.jrier of an ounce of baking 
powder m half a pint uf milk, and nii.\ it into a light 
dough, roll It out about an inch tliick on a floured board, 
and cut it up into shapes, put them on a floured 
tin and bake m a niQdor.iri, oven for a quarter ot an 
liour. 

Scotch Bconea (Girdle).— Mix li.ilf a pound of 
wcU-sifced flour with ludta ..'aspoonful each of carbonate 
of sotia, cream of tartar, a ijinch of salt, and a toa- 
spoonful of sugar. Stir all together and rub in an our ce 
of butter, make a soft dough with buttermilk, roll 
out the dough, cut into siuall rounds with a sharp 
cuittr, heat tlie girdle, sprinkle with flour, and place 
the scones on, taking care they do not touch. When 
well risen, and done on one siiie. turn once, and fiiiisii 
baking. 

Scotch Bhortbroad.- Lay a half pound of flour 
a quarter pound of granulated sugar, ard a quartc r 

K umd of salt butler separately on a baking board 
Hir a dessertspoonful of w.-itcr over ilic sugar and 
tvoik tbe butter into that Then add tlic flour and 
work into a firm dough Cut into halves. Make two 
square c.ikc.s about half an inch thick. Press the 
edges with finger and thumb, aii'l the centre with 
.-1 fork, and bake on a i*iit tui tdl a delicate brown 
shade. 

Souffle. Yeal.—Put a tablespnonful of butter in u 
sauce^Mn, and wiien inched stir m a tablespoutiful of 
flour. Se.i'son with cayenne pepper, nutmeg, anchovv 
sauce, and salt i'i>ur in li.ilf <i pint of boiling milk, in 
wlucti an uninii li.is been i ooked. Stir till smooth ; add 
to It hall a j»int of chopped cooked ve-al. and heat all 
together. Draw the pan at,ide, and add the beaten 
yulks of two eggs. Wlien the mixture is cooled 
sutflcicntly .-idd the bixiten w'liiiusof tin eggs. Sot in a 
greased Uikmg dish, place mushrooms on it. and bake 
m a hot ovui for twenty minates. 

SOUPS. 

Soup. A very Cheap.— Take six large mealy 
potatoes, two leeks, three ounces of crushed tapioc.t, 
one ounce of butter or dripping, a quarter of an ouuc-,* 
of sugar, one pint of milk, and one quart of boiling 
water. Slice the potatoes and leeks into boiling 
water, boil to a imlp, then rub through a sicvo and put 
back into tlie stock. Sh ike in gently the tapioca 
Boil ten minutes, add milk and dripping, boil up and 
sen'e. 

Soup* Clear.— A clear soup looks better when a 
few green peas nr a lew pieces of celery are added, as 
they increase the brilliancy uf the soup, and a thick 
soup is greatly improved by the addition of a few 
small croutons, and so on. The toast looks more 
inviting w hen cut Into strijjs or td.-rngles, or with the 
corners neatly rut off if served in whole slices. 

Soup, Green Pea.— Soak one pound of dried 
green (leas In cold water for twenty-four hours. Place 
them in a saurepmi with two quarts of cold water, one 
large or two small onions, one head of celery and an 
ounce of dripping. Boil all together until the peas are 

S uite tender. Pass the soup through a wire sieve. 

etum It to the saucepan, add a giU of milk, pepper 
and salt to taste. Boll and serve. 

Soup, Hare.— Pick from the remains of a jugged 
hare the nicest pieces of meat, and cut into dice to 
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add to the soup later. Put the bones left into a stew- 
pan, with one lanve'onion stuck'with cloves, one carrot 
cut into slices, and two or three leaves of cereiy cut 
into inch leiijirtlis, also a slice of stale white bread 
without crust. Pour over about three pints of stock 
and allow to simmer frently until the vefretables aru 
quite tender. Strain, and nib as much of tlie vef^e- 
tablcs through the sieve as possible, then leturn the 
soup to the stew|);(n and boil up. Thicken with 
browned flour, adding a wineglassiul of [lort wine, a 
tablespoonful of red cunaut jelly, and a squeeze of 
lemoH'juice. 

Soup, Haricot.— Put a pint of small haricot beans 
to soak in cold water ovcriiKrln, dr.iin them and put 
them in a saucepan will- a huge Spanish cjiuoii roughly 
chop'jed, two ounces u( iresh biitkr, s<i<t .'ind pcy]»er, 
and two quarts oCcold w.itcr, ,ukI lioil gently until the 
beans are quite soft, alter which pass the whole 
through a fine wire snvu, rubbing tin pulp through 
patiently wit’* the bark nt a wooden sponn, and 
moistening it frequ- ntly with a httlu of the liquid; 
then return the pureV to the sauce iirni, add about a 
pint and ahalfoi hut milk, and a lirgi. ta) Icspnonrul 
of chopped jiarsiey, bung to tim boii c’gam, and \ci\e. 

Soup, LfuntiL" Iknlu]) three pints ol wlnle stock, 
add a quarter III apoMiulof IrnliK. a head of celery, 
three onions, carrot and turnip, rut up, a little mare, 
thyme, j arsley, ami two b.ij bod and Mnm. 

Aad a half pint of milk, with an ouiue ol flour. Stir m 
the yolks ol two egys, a piece ol butter, and serve hot. 

Soup, Mock Turtle. - Mock tudle soup sh aild 
be flavoured with a bouquet of sweui herbs, unions, 
carrots, pejiperconis, and salt. 

Soup, Mttlllgaiawny.— Chop and fry in batter 
a quarter of a pound ol lean ham, lluee ounces e:u h of 
carrot, onion, umi .apple Add tlircu t.ililespoonfuls of 
curry powdei and the same iju.imit3 of flour, and i./ 
a little Ion ;er. 1 hen put tliem in <i slewi^an witli two 
quarts of bone stock, .md simmer all together for an 
hour and a half. .Stnua. return to the stcwpaii, and 
make thoroughly hot again, adding kmnn-jmeu and 
salt. Cut some meat rroiii a cooked fowl, or pieces of 
cooked wintc hsh will do as well, lay these m a tureen 
• and pour tlie hot soup over 

Soup, Mushroom.-- Cut one .'ind a lialf iNninds of 
mushrooms into square-sh.ipod pieces, j>iit them into a 
•^aucepan witl. a pint ot gtxid slock, ;uid boil lor a fl w 
iniinites, or until tender. Add a se isonmg of salt and 
pepper, i>our in a pint of milk, stir in .1 piece ot butler 
t'le sue of a w<ilnut, thicken wph anowrooi, and Dcrve 
as hot as jiossible 

SouPi Ox-tall*.— Tut into a stewjiaii with an 
onion, a r.irrot, and savoury herbs, an ux-Unl cut mto 
joints, add to it a quart ot watei and shiiiiicr very 
gently for four or five Itours Then strain olf the 
honor, skim, and sf ison, keeping iL hot. Mix a tabic- 
spoonful of flour w itli a little cold water in the stewpaii, 

( oiir the strained liquor to tins, add meat and tegeC- 
.ibles. let it all boil up once, tlien ]>our into tureen. 

Soup. 0.y«ter-.— fake a qii.-irt of oysters, two 
ounces of butler, one quart of milk, half a pint of 
water, pepper, Siilt. W hen near boiling, pour in the 
milk, Stirling all the time. Se.ison and let the soup 
get just to boiling jinint. Put in the oyslers and let 
them stew five minutes. Then put in tne butter and 
stir melted. 

Soup. Pea-.— Stew a quart of split peas, suakod 
overnight, in four qiMrii ol good lit-ef liroth, for an 
hour. P. 1 SS through a su*' e, stsison to taste, and heat 
ag.iin. A little celery .'md other suitable vegetables 
wdl flavour and improve the soup, and bacon or veal 
may be rooked with it Powdered diy mint should be 
sprinkled in before serving. 

8onpi Tomato.— 1 w o pounds of tomatoes, two 
ounces of baron, one ounce of dripoing, one ounce of 
sago, one carrot, one onion, one stick of celcrv, one 
quart of stock, a bunch of parsley and herbs, salt and 
pepper. Ci'>' the b-icr^n into small bits, ami fry it in 
the dripping for a icw minutes. Wasli and prepare 
the vegetames and cut them up into small dice ; fry 
them 111 the dripiiing for ,about ten minutes ; next slice 
and add the tomatoes, add also the stock and herbs. 
Put the lid on the pan, and rook the contents till th‘-y 
are tender, then rub them all through a sieve ; put the 


soup back into the pan, iiring it to the bofl, then 
sprinkle in the sago. Lot the soup boil till the sago Is 
quite clear. Season tlie soup nicely with salt, pepper, 
and a dust of c.istcr sugar. 

Soup, Vegetable.— Feel, wash and cut up six 
potatoes, three tuimps, two cariots, two onions, and 
one small Iie.ul of celery, blew all gently fer two and 
a half hours; strain, add popper and salt, aad a little 
saucu 01 ketchup it preferred. 

STEWS. 

Stew, Beef Kidney.— Slice cne pound of kidney, 
season and flour. WJicii these aie hied sufficiently, 
take out, and Tit.akc .i gravy m tlie pan witli butter, 
flour, pcpixjr, salt, mixtd herbs, and water. A little 
mushroom ki'ch'ip 12 . a riue additiuii, 

Slav/, HoL-Pot.— ( lit (>iic pound of buttock 
steak into pieces ibout three mclies long .md wide; 
sprinkle those well w'ltli popper and salt, Rutter a 
pudding liamii and pu >ii .1 1 ,i\it of raw potato peeled 
and cut in slices, one n.ion'sliccd, .1 tcMspoonful of 
fiiiclv'ciiopped parsley, ti.eii a l.ijcr of soiasoiied steak, 
llien pf i.ito, onion r>.irsli'v, .iml ;.li ak until the b.asin is 
lull. Fiau over a bre.ik fasten] .tul of boiling w'ater, 
cover llie lop witli an extra thick layer of sliced potato, 
]>iit n plate that will st.md the heal of the oven dli top, 
and b ike m a hot oven for .111 hour .and a half. 

Stew, Irish.— 1 wo pounds of s. Mg end of neck of 
iiiutroii, ten potatoes, four small onions, and nearly a 
pint .and .1 Iialf ot water, pepper and salt, lake this 
Miiituai and divide il into porimns, put it into the 
stewtan V itli rdternate layers ot sliccii potatoes and. 
onion:., add the w.itcr (coluiarid se.is.m wiili salt anc: 
I'epper. Cover the sicvvpaii closi’y, and let « stew 
gently until the grc.ttei part of tiie gravy is absorbed. 

Stew. Rabbit.— Cut a young r.'iblnt that li.is been 
suaki .1 for i«iif an houi into joints, and stew foi an houi 
ill milk, with a little butter, lluee or four cliopped 
nnioiis ..nd a tiiudc of tiiacu. Tii>..ken with flour and 
season ^ 

Stew, Scotch Hotch-Potch.— Prepare one 
quart of mixed vegetables in equal (imintitics, carrots, 
turnips, celf ry, onions, sprigs ol cauliflower, and a 
of dried jieus, and ado tliree ijiiarts of water in which 
liiuttonlia. been boiled. When lioikd tender, add a 
feu. im.ttoii (hops freed from fat, pepper, salt to taste, 
and V lump of sugar. Ihc ]>cas will recfuire to be 
S 0 .\k<‘cl o-«'r night. 

Stewed St«iak.~A pound and a half of beef- 
steak, two ui.ioiu, stuck with cloves, a glass of wine, 
]»eppcr<ind salt. ( ut I'le sre.ik mto shces, roll them 
aiularrTigflhvMi uia stone jar. A ddonnms and cloves, 
a g kiss OS vv me, vmiIi peinier and sail (%ver lightly, 
pktee in pan ot ba.iiug water, md cevok geut'y. 

Stuffing for Poultry nnd Pork.— Peel and 
cut SIX rinioMs into quirtets. boil uuiil half-cooked. 
Dram anti < hop finelv', .‘uldnig .'i piece of butler and an 
eijiial niiantitv of bre.idt ruiiibs, one good sired tea- 
spoonful of pi'Vvci'Ted s.ig(’, a small qii.iiiiity of cViop^iecI 
parsley, mwl pcqipcT to Caste, .md a little sugar. 
Mix thorcmglilv 

Stuffing iMushrooml for li^tfetahleB.— Add 

a^niuU cuptiil ot choppetl mushrooms to a siinilaT 

uantity ol fine biead..rutii1is, one tablespoonful of 

nely ('hopped h.nii. .a K .ispooiiiul of flnei> choppec! 
fiarsicj', .1 dust of jiowdercd thyme, a pilicii of leliitin- 
rind, and the sm.illest pnitioii of union. Mix alt 
thoroughly, then fry in boiling fat, and use as » 
stuffing fur marrow’, tom.vtocs. orlaige onions. 

Sweetbreads, Dainty.— Try about three 
Sii.'uiish unions in butter with some small squares 
of baton. Add h.i 1 f a ]iint of stock and thicken 
with flour Sqiiecre in a little leuinn juice, and add 
two swtmflvreads previously sn.iked m salted water, 
blanched, skinned, and sliced Let all this simmer for 
an hour, stirring occasionally. Servt hot on toast. 

SWEETS. 

Apple Snow.— Stow a few nice apples, peclccS 
ami cored, with a few doves. Sweeten, and add a 
little lemon Juice and grated nnd. Beat the whites o* 
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two tgga Into a stiff froth, and lay on the top of the 
apple pulp. A little coloured Jelly may be spread 
around tiie sides. 

CaMUnala*— Put one cup each of 
brown sugar, treacle, and milk, and one tahlespoonful 
of glycenne into a kettle and boil tfhst. When nearly 
< 16 de add one cup of grated chocolate, and test by 
dropping a little mto cold water. When done pour 
into buttered pans and cut into squares. 

Chocolate Wateve.— One teacup of brown sugar, 
same quantity of granulated sugar, same of butter, 
one one cup or grated chocolate, vanilla essence, 
end a cup and a half of flour. Mix all to a dough with 
the milk and egg beaten well ; roll out very thin on a 
floured board, cut into rounds, and bake quickly. 

Devonshire Junket.->llcat one pint of fresh 
milk to the temperature of new millc. Add one tea- 
spoonful of essence of rennet, a wineglassfiil of brandy, 
a tablespoonful of caster sugar, and a teaspoonful of 

g round cinnamon. Leave in a cool place to set. 
pread with clotted cream. 

CkMseberry Gharlotte.~Butter a plain mould 
well ; then line it closely with sponge fingers cut in 
even lengths and fitted closely into the mould. Have 
ready some gooseberry pulp made as for gooseberry 
cream and half an ounce of gelatine dissolved in a little 
hot nulk ; pour all into the mould, keep in a cool place 
till set, then turn into a glass dish. 

OoOMberry Fool.— Put a quart of green goose- 
berries into a saucepan with a little water and about 
half a pound of sugar ; let it boil until the fruit is quite 
tender and a pulp, beat it througli a coarse sieve. 
Then add gradually one pint of cream, put it on a 
piece of ice, and stir it every now and then until cool. 

I<omoB Cheese*— i lb. of butter, x lb. of loaf sugar, 
the rind and juice of three lemons. Put all in stewu.iii, 
after grating the peel and straining juice. Keep 
stirring over he.at until sugar dissolved, and it begins to 
chicken ; when of the consistency of honey it is done. 


Tvlf;e, Jl Mloe Way to Cook.— Wash two 
pounds of tripe carefully in cold water, and dry in a 
cloth. Put it into a stew-pan, cover with equal parts of 
milk and water, add two onions and a bunch of 
parsley, and simmer for an hour. Rub one ounce 
butter smoothly with a little flour, moisten witli a 
quarter of a pint of cream, and stir it into the sauce. 
Add the thin rind of half a lemon, a little pepper and 
salt, then simmer for another houi, and serve. 

Veal Chops* — Cut some neck chops, saw away 
the chine bone and cut off all gristle and skin ; trim 
them very neatly. Have ready a little fat bacon, 
parsley, shaUot, and a few niushroonis, all finely 
minced. Wnll butter some sheets of white note^viper, 
allowing one for each chop, sprinkle the paper well 
with the bacon, etc., and fold tl neatly round the 
chops ; grill over a clear fire for about a quarter of an 
hour, turning them once or twice. 

Veal Cutlets.— Cut about a pound of veal into 
neat, oval-flattened pieces, dip each in flour, and brush 
over with some beaten egg and roll in breadcrumbs, 
which have been seasoned. Fry these in very hot 
dripping till nic^v browned. Stir four ounces of 
cooked spaghetti iiito some white sauce, and sprinkle 
over one and a half ounces of grated cheese. t 

Vealf Fillet of.— Remove tlie bone and fill the 
space with forcemeat, skewer and tie with string. 
When it begins to roast throw a little salt over it, baste 
4 t. and dredge with flour. For stuffing, chop lialf a 
pound Of suet, put in a basin witli one pound of 
Droadcruinbs, a teaspoonful of salt, a \s9ic pepper, 
thyme, parsley, and tnree eggs, and mix well. 

VEOBTABLB COOKERY* 

Baaas Haricot*— These must be allowed to boil 
Cently till thw are tender, and this will take about two 
hours ; pour on the water and stand the saucepan by the 
fire, shaking it every now and then to help drying. A 
amail ;fiece of butter, and a sprinkling 01 pepper and 
•alt should be put with the beans before senring. 


Brosaela Bprontc.— Trim and throw the sprouts 
into tei^d water ; let them remain Ih for half an hour, 
take them out, thoroughly rinse and put them again into 
tepid water. In a few minutes drain and throw them 
into boiling water, slightly salted. Boil without the lid 
of the saucepan until the sprouts are tender, stndn them 
through a colander, put them into a stewpan with a 
little butter andia pinch of pepper and salt, shake over 
the fire for four or five minutes, and serve. 

Cabbage, An Idea for Cooking*— Put about the 
size of an egg of breadcrumbs tied in a fine cloth in 
with the cabbages when cooking. Cabbages cooked 
hke this can be used in any possible way ; the bread 
liaving absoihed all liitter juices they cannot harm, 
while they are digested quite easily. Another advantage 
of this style of cooking is that the breadcrumbs absorb 
almcist all the smell which u.suaUy accompanies the 
cooking of cabbages. 

Cabbages, Boiled*— Nothing is so unsatisfactory 
as a badly boiled cabbage, and few things much nicer 
tlian one well done. Get a nice tender green c«>bbage 
of a good size and above all fresh ; quarter it, and 
wash It well ; lay it in cold water till required. Put 011 
a nice largo pot with plenty of water, and some salt. 
When it boiLs add your cabbage, getting it all under 
water; boil from 20 to 30 nuniites ; strain, and press all 
the water from it. Dish neatly and score across witli a 
knife; while hut, add .ibniit two ounces of butter and 
let It melt in , sprinkle with pci»per and salt. 

Cauliflower* Baked.— Cut off tho leaves and 
stalk of one or two nicely boiled cauliflowers, and 
arrange a few of the pieces m a pie-dish. Blend an 
ounce of butter with half a pint of milk and water (in 
crjual quantities), add ore ounce of butter, and season 
with salt and pepper. Boil the sauce for a few minutes 
over the fire, then stir into it one ounce of grated 
cheese — Parmesan is the best. Pour half of tlie sauce 
over the layer of cauliflower, put on the remaining 
pieces of the vegetable, then pour on the rest of the 
sauce. Cov er the top with grated breadcrumbs and a 
teaspoonful of grated cheese, place a tiny bit of butter 
here and there, and bake in a not oven. 

Cauliflower, Boiled.— Cut off tho end of the 
stalk of tile cauliflower and give it a good rinsing under « 
the cold water-tap, but do not leave it in water, it 
makes it taste rank. Have ready a saucepan of 
boiling water, with plenty of s.ilt in it ; put in the cauli- 
flower and boil gently until it can be easily pierced 
with a fork. 'I akc out carefully with a spoon, on a hot 
dish ; pour a nicely made parsley and butter sauce over. 

Potatoes, Baked.— The most wholesome way 
of cooking a piotato is to bake it. A small piece of the 
skin should be cut from the ends before Imking. 

Potatoes, Steamed.— Let the jmtatoes be well 
washed, but not pared, and put into a steamer when 
the water boils in the saucejiaii b<^'neath. They will 
take about three-cpiarters of an hour to cook, and 
should be taken up as soon as done, or they become 
watery. 

SeMale, To Cook*— Seakalc must be allowed to 
stand in salted water for at least an liour before cooking 
it. Well cleanse it , and tie it up neatly in small bundles. 
Plunge it into boiling water containing salt and die Juice 
of a lemon. Boil quickly for twenty minutes, 

Tomatoos, Baked.— Scald and peel a sufficient 
quantity of smooth, round tomatoes ; put into a deep 
earthenware dish and sprinkle plentifully with salt and 
pepper; have a tcacupful or more, according to the 
quantity of tomatoes, of fine cracker crumbs and 
spread over the top. Bake in a quick oven from thirty 
to forty minutes. Drop a few lumps of butter on to the 
tomatoes, and serve. 

Tomatona, Fried*— Cut round solid green 
tomatoes in rather thick slices without pieeling, also 
some tart, firm apples. Have some pork dripping or 
olive oH hot in a good^ized frying pan, roll the slices in 
r flour seasoned with salt a ^ 


batter or fl 


a golucn brown on either side. 

Vol-an-Vent* ~ 
"CMkerF Hints/*) 


and pepper, and firy 

OnllnarF ! 
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INTRODUCTION. 


By Andrew Wilson, Ph.D., M.B., F.R.S.E., F.L.S. ■ 

(Lectwer on Physiology and Health to the George Combe Trust, 

and Robert Bell, M.D., F.R.P.S,G. 

This Dictionary of Hygiene ’* should serve a useful purpose, in that it presents, in a handy 
and popular form, a large amount of information regarding the preservation of health and the 
prevention of disease. A certain amount of medical information has likewise been included, so 
as to familiarise the reader with the meaning of medical terms, and to a&sist him in the com- 
prehension of the principles of treatment. Such knowledge is the more likely to indace 
to Mnd for a medical man at once in cases in which professional assistance is required, 
various subjects h.avo been revised and brought up to date as efficiently as possible. Specially 
useful should be found the many references to drugs and medicines, and to the treatment of 
accidents and emergencies. All literature of this kind should be commended, because its 
diffusion must aid in the better appreciation of the laws of health, and in the advance of that 
opinion which teaches that only by observance of these laws is happiness to be secured. 

As health is the first necessity of humankind, without which lites pleasures and successes are 
unattainable, it is of extreme importance that people should know the main features and 
functions of their physical construction, and at the same tinie be informed regarding the causes 
of disease, and also possess such a practical acquaintance with every-day remedies as will serve 
to keep them in the way of health. Many a dl^tor’s bill has been saved by a little knowledge 
of how to handle common ailments and prevent them from developing into more serious 
troubles. In the same way, it is advantageous to know something of the nature and* treatment 
of diseases generally, so that in the preliminary stages of illness such measures may be taken as 
will be helpful to the surgeon or the physician, when he has.to be called in. Thousands of lives 
are sacrificed every year for the lack of this little knowledge. The scientific study of medicine 
is of course beyond the attainment of all but those who devote themselves to it as a profession, 
but it is v/ithin the power of almost anyone to gain sufficient knowledjge of the subject for 
ordinary purposes. This Dictionary of Health aims at supplying such information, and it is 
presented in alphabetical forbi as the easiest for reference. Incidentally, all medical terms 
usually employed in the denomination and treatment of ordinary ailments are briefly explained. 

Abdominal Injurlea may proceed from swelling and severe pain will follow ; but if the abscess 

internal injuries, occasioning collapse and dangerous be charged with non-purulent fluid only, inconvenience 

haemorrhage. Put the patient to bed and apply will be the extent of the trouble. In either case it is 

Ice, emptying the bladder, and administering brandy desirable that the fluid should be got rid of, and this 

to combat inunediale collapse, pending the arrival of may be accomplished by lancing and pressure, by 

medical assistance. , fomentation, or by the appUcatioii of hot poultices and 

Aberaatlon, or "mind wandering,” is a term ap- antiseptic treatment Abscesses are frequently the 

plied in cases of partial insanity. [child. result of a blow or other violence, frequently also 

AblSLOtatlon. Want of milk; the weaning of a they follow weakening tibiess, the most common cause 

Abluent* that which cleanses. being infection by certain germs. 

Ablution, the act of cleansing, as by washing. Abaolaalon. Cutting out of the soft parts of the 

Abnormal, that which deviates from ^ ordinary body, as the elimination of fleshy tissue, to prevent the 

condition : irregular, malformed. extension of disease ; dlstinguiuicd from amputation, 

Abortion, premature expulsion of the foetus, or a term which comprehends division and removal of 
unborn child, accidental or procured by Interference. bone also. 

Abrarion. Removal of skin, extenial or internal, Aboorbonto. Vessels which ajbsorb, such os the 
by friction or violence, os by fiiUing or being struck or lacteals and lymphatics (absorl>entb) ; a term also 

grazed by a rough or hard suostance or missile. applied In pharmacy to antacids and other chemical 

Curative treatment consists in cleansing by antiseptics, bodies which take up fluid. 

Che most eflectual for the purpose being diluted Abatargent. Equivalent to detergent, senaething 
qarbotte acid (of the strength of x to ao). calculated to remove ofTensive'matter fiom the body. 

Aboeaaa. A collection of purulent matter In the Aoaraa. A genus of mites, includiiw thoso wmch 
tissues of the body, occasioning swelling, external or burrow between the cuticle and true slcm, oeeadDiilng 

Intemal. Should pus or “matter” be formed, that troublesome malady known os the Iteh. The 
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trentment aims at the destruction of the miscliief* 
maker and its eggs, by rubbing in an ointment com- 
pounded from Bturax, an aromatio^fesin, nlfht and 
morning, afterwards washing with wans water and 
carbolic soap. Sulphur ointment is also used for the 
cure of itch. All apparel worn during the continuance 
of the complaint should be thorougliiy disinfected, or 
the itch may be thereby communicated. 

Aoathajwta means general impurity of the blood, 
bringing about ulccratkni or other disorders. 

Ao«rblty^« Sour taste to the palate. “ roughness ** 
of flavour. 

Aoatabulum. The hollow In thel haunch bone 
Into which the head of the thigh bone fits. 

Aeetata. A salt formed Dy the amalgamation of 
acetic acid with a base. Acetic acid forms the basis 
of vinegar. 

Abllllles Tendon* The large ligament or ten- 
don of the calf muscle inserted into the heel bone. 

AohoP. A scaly eruptimi of the head, commonly 
met with in neglected children, and usually known as 
" scald head " (which see). 

Acidity. Sourness, as of the palate or stomach. 
Aeide. The several acids most commonly em- 
ployed in Pharmacy are referred to under their English 
names in this dictionary. They exert a solvent action 
on many of the nutrients, and are otherwise useful, as 
wHl be specified. 

Aolnoala* Implying loss of motion. 

Aomo. The crisis in disease. 

Aoiio. An iin.sightly eruption of the face, chest, 
back and shoulders, iisiudly the efiect of impaired 
digestion, and most commonly troublesome between 
the ages of fifteen and twenty-one years. It is cliarac- 
terised frequently by disagreeable pimples rising over 
the glands of the skin wnose proper function is the 
secretion of oily matter, or by ” bl.-ickheads ” sluggishly 
retained in the glands. These can be removed by 
pnssure or squeezing, when the expressed fatty 
matter has the appearance of a white maggot. Acne 
may be overcome oy the promotion of healthy diges- 
tion, and by frequent use of a reliable antiseptic soap 
and plenty of water ; or it may be remedied by tlte 
persistent application of a lotion |>rrpar^ from 
glycerine, flowers of sulphur, spirits of wine, and 
elder-flower water applied nightly liefore retizmg. 
Acne, simply means a pimple, acne rosacea, one of a 
ro^ colour, acne punctata, a maggot-like pimple. 

Aconite.— A deadly poison, the extract of the 
common Monk's hood or Wolf's bane, the root of 
which is verj' like tlwt of the horseradish in api^ear- 
ance. Useful, in carefully calculated doses, in the 
treatment of fever, neuralgia, sore throat, etc. 

Aoonltln.— An alkaloid, the active principle of 
Aconite. 

Aoor. Acidity of the stomach. 

AooPla. Morbidity of appetite for drink or food. 
Aoocmla. Loss of colour in the blood. 
Aooaatlsu Impaired hearing. 

Aoouctlo NcPve. The auditory nerve. 
Aoromaitla. A form of insanity. 

AoPopathy. Disease of the extremities. 

Aeropy* uefective power in articulating sounds. 
Aotica Rsuscmoca. The Black Snake Root, 
medically used as a sedative tincture in the treatment 
of muscular rheumatism and lumbago. 

AoupreCBlirc is the endeavour to arrest bleeding 
by compressing arteries with needles. 

Addlcon*ff Dlccaui. Wasting disease of the 
suprarenal bodies situated above the kidneys, usually 
innicated by unhealthy bronzing of the complexion 
and by anaemia, a pearly condition of the whites of the 
eyes, sickness, and loss of appetite. Generally com- 
bated by the administration of iron tonics, arsenic, etc. 
Adenoid* Glandiform, like a gland ; also appIldU 
to growths fai the nose. 

Adhoctvo Inflommatloil Is the process resulting 
III the union of severed soft parts witiiout thefonnatiem 
of '* matter.** 

AdlpOM* Ffttty* The interstices betvreen the 
meacles are generally filled, esiiecially in young 
personsf with cells containing adipose matter, giving 
piumpneM to the Mrts. 

Ainniilon* Tite action of atmospheric oxygot 


upon the venous blood, converting it, on the lungs, 
Into arterial blood. Any putmonaiy ailment inteiferes 
with this essential natural process. 

A^ntlnatlon* Adhesion of the eyelids, induced 
by the exudation of glutinous matter. Cured by 
application of a tittle bomcic ointment. 

Ague is accompanied in most cases by enlargemvit 
of tiie s|deen. In the cold stage give thin warm drinks 
frequently, and apply liot water bottles to the feet, 
pJacing the patient between blankets. Sponging the 
body with tepid water and the administration ca coolkig 
drinks should be the staple of treatment in hot dry 
stage, and wlien sweating succeeds, rest and luke- 
warm dmughts to assuage thirst are necessary. 
Quinine is one of the best preventative and curative 
agents in relation to ague. 

Air. Ii is essential that the air we breathe 
continually should be fresh and pure, that is un- 
contaminated by impurities, Impure air is deprived of 
some of its life-n.aintainlng oxyg^, and increased in 
the proportion of carbonic acid it carries. Therefore 
let every apartment efficiently ventilated. '* I.et the 
blessed sunshine in " ; open wide the windows to admit 
'* the wind of God," that it may blow away impurities. 

Albinism* An abnormal whiteness of the skin, 
accompanied by light or flaxen hair, and sometimes by 
pink coloration of tlie eyes. 

Albugo. A disease of the cornea, or homy lens in 
front of the eye, manifesting itself in " white speck." 

Albumen. A chief constituent of all animal bodies, 
presented in nearly a pure form in the white of egg. 
Therefrom the chicken during development derives 
nourishment, and from the albumen in the human blood 
the tissues are chiefly sustained. 

Albuminuria. A disease of the urinary organs, 
denoted by the presence of fiee albumen, can be easily 
detected by carefully boiling a small portion of the 
voided fluid, or by the addition of nitric acid, either of 
whicii will occasion coagulation, as the white of an egg 
solidifies in cooking. AUntininiiria may arise from 
weak huart-actiou or ailment ol the kidneys. _ 

Aloohol. A bsolute or higlily recUlieefspiriAf wine, 
a colourless and faintly odorous fluid of hot, pungent 
taste, constituting the characteristic compound in fer- 
mented liquors, and communicating to them their 
gntoxicating properties. Alcohol r^iossesscs a stimulating 
effect ui>on the liuiiian frame, which may be hurtful or 
oih^rwisc. according to circumstances, but is not 
necessary to a healthy subject. 

Alimentary Canal. The passage from the 
mouth to the anus, comprising these as the terminals, 
and the a-sophagus or gullet, stomach, and intestines 
in between. The liver and sweetbread form parts of 
this ^stenu a 

Alkali. A temi chiefly applied to potass, soda, 
and anunonia, biU besides these, ma^esia, lime, 
strontia. litliia, and bai^ia all possessing alkabne 
propel tics. Alkaloids arc bodies fairtially resembling 
alkalies, suth as quiiunu, strycliiiinc, and morphia. 

Alopeoia. Partial baldness, the falling off of the 
hair of the head in patches, commonly due to a disease or 
to a description of nervous debility affecting the nutri- 
tion of ttie hair bulbs. It may be allayed by the 
restoration of nervous tone, and ipred by ajipropriatc 
local remedies. 

Aloes furnish an exlciishely used purntive, acting 
powerfully upon the colon or large bowel. Generally 
employed in 00011)111.11100 with some carminative or 
anti-spasmodic agent to prevent griping. 

AlteratWee* Medicines which act 6n the blood, 
changing its character, without inducing disturbances in 
the intestinal or urinary excretions. 

Alum. A compound salt of potash and alumina in 
combination with sulphuric acid. A cheap and power- 
fill astringent, controlling lispinorrliagc and catarrhal 
discharges, and very valuable in solution as a gaigle in 
of so '* 


cases of sore throat. 

Alveolar Prooeee* The bony plates fbraiing 
borders to the jiiws and supports to the gums. Tiiese 
are connected by transverse plates, dividing the space 
into tooth sockets, each called an alveolus, 

Alvina* Pertaining to the intestines, as alviae 
excretions or discharges, or alvine concretions. 

* An afficction of the optic nerve 
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Indudiw a species of paralysis, which renders the 
recegnuion of external objects impossible, and oeca- 
alons dilation of the puplL This partial blindness 
ntay be brought on by overworking tne eye fat strong 
llgnt, by gout, or by excesses of any kind, and requires 
to be desSt with medically without delay. 

^menilAi or Amanorrhoea. Absence or 
irregnlaiity ofthe menstrual discharge. 

Ammonte. A volatile alkali, the basis of smelling 
salts. Formerly known as hart’s hnm, from its being 

B roduced by burning homy and other animal matter ; 

ut now chiefly obtained from gas-tar liquor. It is 
very valuable medicinally as an antacid .ind stimulant, 
also as an eanectoranL Frequently applied externally 
when there is inflammation of an internal organ cr 
tissue, dso extensively used internally in cases of 
bronchitis, congestion ofthe lungs, fainting, etc. 

Ammonlaieiiin. A gum of service as an antU 
spasmodic and expectorant in chronic broncliitis, and 
as a stimulant in other maladies. 

Amyl Mitrlta. A very powerful antispasniodic, 
inhaled or administered in angina pectoris, or con- 
traction of the chest. 

AmuiatllKrtio. A medicine causing vomiting. 
AlUUnla is a term which cxpres«es the condition 
of the blood when Impoverished. It is caused by 
defective or Insufilcicnt food, bad atmospheric con- 
ditions, and constipation, and is more common in 
fbmales than in males. The symptoms are a pale com- 


haustlon, accompanied by 
pains in the back and left 


plexlon, colourless lips and gums, and gcheial ex- 
companled by p.'ilpltation. headache, and 
~ side. Tlie patient should be 


pven ^enty of fresh air and a fair amount of exercise. 
A. plain and nourishing diet should be adopted. 
Including a moderate proportion of animal food. 
Rcfular action of the bowels should also be uiduced, 
ana with these precautions, steel drops, or iron pills 
mw be administered with advantage. 

AamsthMla. Insensibility to pain. Induced by 
the administration of chloroform, ether, or some other 
agent,gv mav be brought about by cold. 

AnCL Appertalniiig to the anus, or terminal 
aperture of the digestive system. 

Awm»a.go»i A kind of dropsy, Indicated by the 
effurion of serous fluid in the menibranes, inducing a, 
condition in which pitting is possible, that is when tn^ 
flesh will retabi the impression of the finger. Usually 
attributable to disease of the heart or kidneys. 

Altflhllops. An abscess In the internal angle of 
the eye. 

Anoliyloilfl, or Ankyloslfl. A contraction or 
stiffening of the joints. 

ABeylogloaaum. A contraction of the ligaments 
of the tonguk, bniijging about the condition known as 
** tongue-tied,” which requires surgical attention. 

Ananrlam. A dilated arterjs a tumour caused 
through weakness and distension of an artery by the 
’-" i blood. May be occasioned by injury or 

The most frequent seat of an aneurism is the 

popliteal artery, behind the knee Joint, and by far tho 
most dangeroi^ the aorta, tho niam artery comii^ 
from the heart Aneurism requires medical treatment. 

Angina. Applied usually to a spasmodic malady 
afecting the ncaA, often of an agonising nature. 
Angina membranacea is the scientific denomination of 
croup, and other angina diseases relating to the 
tonsOs, the uvula, and the throat in various ways.* 
The most dreaded gnglna is that of the heart, which is 
manifested in spasm, occasioning a terrible struggle 
for breath coinadently with acute pain in the region 
of the heart. In attacks of aiipnaispectoris tho 
sufferer usually exhibits all the symptoms of Impending 
death from suflTocation, and the direct cause of the 
selxure is usually digestivO disturbance in the case of 
a person subject to some one or other of the numerous 
Cumt of heart affection. Nitrite of amyl is usually 
admfailttered to afford relief, either by inhalation, or 
as a dose in combiaatlon with minute proportions of 
nttnMlyeerlne, and the affect of these powerful 
medicinn b sometiroes little less than marvelloua. 
Tluqr raduea the tension of the blood-vessels, and thus 
caUevo the lieartli work. Mustard ponltlces applied to 
chest at the seat of pafai are often hel^ whilst the 
1 are being combated. Peisons prone te hsarl 
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ailment of any character should be particulariy attan> 
ttva to digestive regularity, as a gastric upset b 
generfldy the foiSruniier of angina pNtons. 

Animation. Snupended. That condltton In 
which life is throatened through impeded respiration, 
the principle causes being drovmiitf . ktrangulation, or 
^e ii^alation of noxious gas. (See Dro vnlng. Qm, 

']^he strong ligamentous bands controlling 
the connection with the foot with the leg at the ankle. 
Joint sometimes become sprained or over-stretched by 
a false step, or slight rupture may occasionally occur 
from a similar accident. This gives the palnnil con- 
dition usually spoken of os sprained ankle, the proper 
treatment of which Is the application of a soothing 
yet stimulating liniment, with flannel bandaging to 
restrain movement and afford support to the part. 

Anodyne. A remedy which assuages pain, such 
as the narcotics and ophites, menthol, cocaine, and 
belladonna are among the anodynes which act locally. 

Antaoldn. Remedies for acidity of the stomach, 
such as potass, soda, lime, and their carbonates. 

Anthrax. An Inflammatory tumour or carbuncla 
A dreadful form of anthrax may be contracted in man 
by contact with diseased animals or their hides, through 
the germ known as tho anthrax tiaallus entering the 
skin iiy an abrasion or wound occasioning maligiiant 
pustule or external anthrax. This affection b known 
as *' Woolsorters^ disease.” germs gaining adwbskm to 
the lungs of workers from hair and wool derived from 
antlirax-infected animals. If thh should have raached 
the severe stage before discovery cure s rare. 

Antlbllloufl. Medicines for bilious ailments. 

Antloaohotle. Kemedics for poor blood. 

Antidotes should he at hand foi use in cases of 
poisoning, and it is Important to remember that alkalies 
act as such against acids, and acids against alkalies. In 
every instance where a poison other than an add has 
bemi introduced to the stomach, vomiting should be 
expeditiously induced by the administration of a strong 
emetic of mustanl and water or even hot water, and 
tickling the throat and the back of the palate with the 
fingers or a feather. The whites of raw eggs swallowed, 
sweet oil, olive oil, or milk should be given In acid or 
corrosive poisoning to protect the throat and stomach 
from the burning effects. In ether, chloroform, or cMoral 
poisoning, no chemical antidote is of avail, but ice may 
be introdiiced advantageously to the rectum, and cold 
water be dashed over the head and chest of the suffisiw, 
and artifidal respiration promoted. Where opium or 
morphine poboningis evident, say, throus^overaoses of 
soothing syrup or powder, paregoric or budanum hot 
baths are of great value, with copious draughts of 
strong coffee, and the utmost endeavour should be 
made to overcome drowsiness by forcing the patient to 
keep moving or walkirg about. On the contrary, 
absolute quiet is cssentiaim nux vomica and strychnine 
poisoning, and mustard and water emetic or sulphate 
of zinc (20 grains in water) administered. Gelaanous 
drinks, with alternate doses of 8 o.ip-suds, are often 
scrvlcuable in uopiieras and cobalt poisoning, and 
iiicilage witl 


vith flour and water accompani- 
. red where carbolic i ’■ *' 
Milk and white of ( 


strong liquid miiciia 
ment mav be admlni 

cause or mischief. Milk and white of egg, with 
gelatinous draughts, are beneficLil in poisoning induced 
by mercury or Its salts; ammonia should be given In 
water as a first attempt to cope with pruanc add 
poisoning; limc-Juico magnesia and soap-suds may be 
tried where the baneful agent is known to have been 
aqua-fortis. vitriol, or oxalic add ; and strong salt and 
water should be forced down the throats of suSbrers 
from nitrate of silver swallowing. Rat-poisonoranenic 
having been taken, flour ana water. mUb ssreet-oil, 
and ume-water may prove corrective; while strong 
alkalies such as potash infusions, ammonia, hartshoin. 
and cleansing lyes are best counteiacted by vinegar or 
leniondulce. No form of oil should be glw In 
pliospnorus poisoning. Astringent Inflislons* with 
very strong tea as a handy form thereof togediar with 
atarch-water, are often helpflil In antlinony or tartar 
emetic poisoning, or when iodine has been taken. For 
coneelve sublimate, lead poiaonlng, or where My of 
the usual taiaecbdeatrqyfaig powdeia have flMaui fhalv 
Vny Into die stomach, laige and frequent dmfaglili ef 
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milk or tho whites of egos may be elv«n« and this 
treatment will often affoH relief in sugar qf lead 
poisoning eases. No delay should be mWe In 
securing competent medical assistance where poison- 
insr symotoms are aooarent. 

'ABtimoay. A mineral medicine fonnerly most 
extentiirely employed In fever cases, and stlU of value 
In the treatment of pleurisy, pneumonia, and chest 
complaints generally. It produces a powerful effect 
upon the heart's action and has been a great deal 
resorted to in criminal poisoning cases. 

Anttpyntlo* Remedies which lower the tempera- 
ture In lever. 

Antlwyrtli. A drug in considerable demand for 
the relief of neuralgic and other ailments. An over- 
dose may Induce depression of the heart's action. 

AntlMytlo- Opposing or preventing putrefactl<m. 
The term In pharmacy comprises all those aspects 
which have a deterrent or destructive effect upon the 
mlcro-oisanlsms that give rise to many diseases. 
Antiseptic dressings are invaluable in the treatment 
of every description of wound. Iodoform is much 
used in hospital treatment, and other antiseptics in 
common medical employment are carbolic acid, per- 
manganate of potash, oil of eucalyptus, perchlonde 
of mercury, boraclc acid, chlorine, thymol, and aristoL 

Anna. The lower orifice of the intestines, con- 
trolled by a powerful sphincter muscle. The anus is 
not Infrequently the seat of troublesome and danger- 
ous disease. Including fistula, fissure, and prolapsus of 
the mucous membrane of the bowel, also of piles. 

Aorta* The great artery rising from the left ven- 
tricle of the heart, and distributing the pure blood to 
the various arteries of the body, 

Aparlont* Medicine of a laxative character. 
Some of tho chief are castor oil, rhubarb, croton oil, 
Jakm. senna, colocynth, and Epsom salts. 

Aj^aala* Spcechlessness from brain disease. 

Aphonia* Dumbness loss of voice, due to paralysis 
of the vocal cords, or inflammation of the larynx. 

Apncaa* Loss of breath, suspended respiration. 
It may result from external causes, or be produced by 
lung or heart disease, and very frequently immediately 
precedes death, 

Apoplazy. A person seized with this di:;tressing 
and daniiwrous disease should be removed to a cool 
and eflSciently ventilated apartment, and have the 
clothing loosened or removed and the head ketit 
cilevated. Cold applications should be made to the 
head Immediately, and quick-acting purgatives ad- 
ministered, with the addition of emetics should the 
stomach be known to be overloaded. The scalp mav 
be blistered for relief, and bleeding be resorted to ih 
case of extreme turgidlty of countenance ; this, how- 
ever, ought to be left to the surgeon. Apoplexy 
manifests Itself by the person seized tailing down after 
experiencing severe pains in the head, and becoming 
insensible. The foce is more or less flushed, some- 
times t^urpkmeta; there Is a ftill pulse, but usually 
slow. These symptoms are succeeded by vomiting, 
and partial or complete paralysis; and there is cold 
persf^tlon and heavy stertorous breathing. Tills 
always alarming malady is generally due to congestion 
or rupture of some bloodvessel in the brain. No 
stimulants must be given. Absolute rest is essentiaU 
Apoplexy in.*iy be cerebral, pulmonary or sanguineous. 

AppandlotUa* Inflammation of tho curious 
vernuTorm appendix or blind sac at the Junction of 
the lamer and smaller intestine, ftequently caused by 
the lodcmBnt of Irritant indigestible substances taken 
with the food into tho allmentaiy system when it is 
Irrqgular In action through abnormal conditions. 
When appendicitis becomes acute it is now usually 
made the subject of surgical operation, even to the 
excidon of the appendix, which peribtms no knowiv 

^tlin* The dmish, a dboase indicated by smatl 
srUla spots in the month, and on the throat and 
tongue, caused fay >n add condition of the alimentary 
cMil, common ui Infants, and not Infrequently a 
precunor id death in ponont of mature yean. Thrush 
{■alAinigeld growth. Borax is a useful local application i 
but Oe osnoinon of the stomach thonld be rectified. . 

Aaonn ftanllln* A pearly opacity encompanlng 


the cornea of the eye In aged persons, sometimas 
spoken of as “glazing. 

Areotic* Opening the pores, descriptive of 
medicine designed to promote perspiration. Areola 
Is the term applied to the interstices of the cellular 
tissues, as also to tlje “halo" or dark circle inr- 
roundiiig the nipples of the female breast in pregnancf . 

Avlaiol* A veiy useful antiseptic, resembling in us 
effects iodoform whilst being free from the powerftil 
odour of the latter. It should be kept away from the 
light to preserve its beneficent qualities. 

Arnloa* The Leopard's Ban, a plant the leaves 
and root of which affoid medicament for bruises, and 
may be advantageously employed internally in the 
treatment of typlioid. ^ 

Annnlo* Arscnious acid, or white oxide of this 
metal, a vory deadly poison, is. when Judiciously 
employed, must valuable in pharmacy. It is used in 
the treatment of skm diseases, neuralgia, and ague 
Arsenic Is a very volatile metal, and may produce 
injurious effects through the exhalation of its fumes. 

ArtUiy* A vcssti conveying pure blood from the 
heart to the capillaries, from whence it is returned to 
heart and limgs by the veins. Arterial blood, very 
bright red in colour, flows in pulsatioiu or waves, 
ditfering from venous blood by having undcraone 
on the lungs the oxidising action of the air. From 
any Injured artery tlie ulood escapes in spurts 
corresponding to the beats of the heart, and compres- 
sion, between the heart and the wound must be made 
until surgical assistance has been secured. It is 
highly important that arterial hemorrhage should be 
staunchefi as quickly as posrible. for It the artery 
severed be large there is great danger of bleeding to 
death. In the case of injury of this character occurring 
in the limbs a bandage sho'ild be at once twisted as 
tightly as possible between the wound and the heart. 

AfihPftla* Gout, or analogous ailments of the 
Joints, sometimes characterised l>y chalky concretions, 
and always occasioning acute pain, spasmodic or 
continuous. (See Gont.) B 

Aooarls, A species of intestinal worm, known os 
a round worm. 

Aaoltea* Abdominal dropsy, usuaVy the effect of 
mrhausting organic disease, either of the heart, kidneys, 
or liver ; generally relieved by suigical “ tapping." 

Aaph^la. when breathing has been suppressed 
by the mhalatlon of poisonous gases or by luuiglng or 
by other methods of strangiibtion, by apoplexy, or 
by syncope, artificial respiration should be promptly 
resorted to. The procedure is indicated under the 
head of drowning, as necessary in that form of mis- 
adventure : generally it is similar in all asuliyxia cases, 
save that the prrlimmary of expelling wmer from the 
lungs Is of course only requisite after immersion. False 
teeth should be reraeved, and the whole body rubbed 
briskly, pressure being applied and withdrawn 
alternately both on the back and at front below the 
lungs. Rotate the body gently on the right side. 
Then let the legs and arms oe bent and straightened ; 
all the while the patient lying on the flour or a couch 
with the head slightly raised. The object of every 
endeavour is to restore circulatlon^nd breathing 
assisting the Inanimate body to do what it has lost the 
pqprer itself to accomplish. Never relinquish these 
humane efforts until the spark of life has unmistakably 
fled or success has been achieved. 

Asthma* A spasmodic affection of the bronchial 
tubes, is productive of extreme difficulty In breathing. 
Persons subject to asthma often find themselves treer 
ftw suffering in one neighbourhood than another, 
They require careful dieting and constant attention to 
the r^hr action of the digestive organs. When the 
spasms are particularly troublesome, relief may often 
be obtained from inhabtlon of the fumes of burnnig 
blotting paper previously saturated with a solution m 
nitret or a few drops of chtoroform upon a handkei^ 
chief may be placed to the nostrils. A compound 
Uniment of belladonna, camphor, soap and optum, 

and the term Is applied to those substances which 
occasion contraction of the tiiaues when applied locally. 
The most commonly employed vegetable astriqgenn 
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are those contafidnfftannlii. such as ottk*faIls and bark, 
catechu and kino. Mineral astringents Include alum, 
•alts of iron, sulphates of copper, and ainc. nitrate of 
silver, acetates of lead, and sulphuric and other acids. 

Ataxy. Irre^larlty in the functions of the body, 
ulsine from disease or disturbance, as of the puls^ 
when It becomes paroxysmal, or the gait, when it is 
unsteady through paralsrsis or from some other cause, 
which gives the painful condition called ** Locomotor 
atai^.^ Atax^ literally signifies " want of order.** 


In with moderation, is go^ generally, more especially 
to the young of both sexes, as its tendency is to 
increase the powers of endurance by improving the 
muscular system. Regular, habits and attention to 
dietary in coimcctlon with atiiletics constitute the 
“ training ’* which produces “ form." The best food to 
take is plain and unfattening. 

Atrophy. Wasting away, general or local. 
General, as in consumption or incurable cancer'; local 
ui serious bowel or nerve trouble. 

AudltoiV Canal. A continuance inwards of the 
trumpet of which the ear may be considered the 
inoutn. It ends Internally in the.tympanum. 

AnrlOlO. The external ear. The term is applied 
also to the two upper cavities of the heart, leadmg to 
the ventricles. 

Ausoultatlon. Judging of the progress or 
existence of disease in the lungs or thorax by listen- 
ing to the breathing or by the use of the stcthosco])e. 

Axia The second vertebra of the neck. 

Baolllui. A rod-like, microscopic organism, 
representing a family of genus with power of multipli- 
cation to an enormous extent witliin the human form, 
thereby propagating disease. 

Baotarla. These arc inicro-organisms which, upon 
introduction to the circulation, may produce certain 
specific effects. They are chiefly fungoid, but can be 
readily cultivated in gelatine soup and other substances 
In the laboratory, and are djstinguisiiablc from each 
othe# Bacteria are often useful in removing decaying 
matter, as In the bacterial treatment of sewage. 

BaldnMi. Generally arises from some con- 
stitutional cause or hereditary tendency, and is 
immediately due to a weakening of the follicles of t^e 
hair. Its progress may sometimes be retarded by 
stimulating lotions. 

Baln6atloii. The net of bathing ; the treatment 
of disease by baths of various descriptions. 

BandadOP, for any part of the body requiring 
support, need careful folding and adjustment. They 
may be made from old linen, in strips from sheets or 
table cloth% flannel, gauze, calico, or elastic web, as is 
best suited for the linmedinte purpose, 

Bavefeet. The practice of allowing children to 
wear sandals upon utistockingcQ feet has found in- 
creasing favour in the summer tunc with ninny heads 
of famuies, both when at the seaside and in town. It 
IS a commendable one. There is less danger of cold- 
taking if the blood flows freely in the uncramped 
extremities than when prLsoned by boots 

Battling is very necessary' in hc.ilth .nnd, when 

f iosslble, in sickqgss also ; for without cleanliness the 
unctions of the body cannot he proj^erly fulfilled, and 
were washing more frequent than it is, and lilore 
thorough, there would certainly be less disease to deal 
with. There are hot, tepirl, and cold baths, both 
simple and medicated ; the latter for specific curative 
or preventative purposes, and these can be used in 
dliTerent ways, as the plunge, spray, shower, jr sponge 
bath. Vapour and mineral baths are moi% compli- 
cated,' but they are nowadays when necessary within 
the reach of most people. Open-air bathing is bene- 
ficial to all who oo not receive therefrom too much 
shock, and sea baths are very pleasant -in warm 
weather, as well as healthful. Turkish baths are 
usually of value to sufferers from rheumatism, but 
should not be adventured upon by persons subject to 
heart affection, except under medical advice. 

Bttd. For the yourig and healthy a firm mattress 
forms the best bed ; for the feeble and aged, who have 
more dlfHculty In maintaining a comfortible and suffi- 
cient temperature, a softer bed Is preferable. , 
Baditoomi oi^ght to be efficiently ventilated sught 


and day to secure healthy sleep. Do not stuff up the 
chimiMy, which is a capital safety valve, and secure 
the aotnisskm of fredi atr through the i^dow ladies 
constantly by an arrangement which excludes draught 
The less of furniture or other impedimenta there M in 
a bedroom the better. 

Bad«flk>MU should be guarded against in lingerbig 
illness; the provision of a "water-bM," or pneumatic 
cushions, which compel equal pressure, being c^tal 
preventatives. When a bed-sore threatens to form. 


part with warm water, and careful dr3ring with a soft 
towel, afterwards dabbmg with eau-de-cologne or 
good whis^. 

BeuL C^od ox-beef Is the mott strengthening ot 
all animal food, wholesome, nourishing, and eSdly 
dimsted by healthy and vigorous persons. 

Bee Btinge should be extracted as quiddy as 
possible, and the injured part treated by an alkali, 
such as bicarbonate of soda. 

Belladonna. The "deadly nightshade," a plant 
producing a powerful and poisonous narcotic, which 
nas numerous uses medicinally as a soothing agent. 

Bensoto Aoid. Used medicinally and in pe^ 
fumes, and present at times in the saliva and excre- 
tions of the bladder. Obtained for pharmaceutical 
purposes from gum iHsnzoic. 

BLoepa. A muscle having two distinct heads or 
origins. >as the biceps of the thigh or the biceps of 
the ami. 

Bile. The secretion of the liver which aids in the 


assimilation of the fotty portions of the food. If there 
be defective action of the liver, then will follow a 
tendency to allow the hiliar/ products to accumulate 
in the system, commonly called the overflow of bile, 
or ** a bilious .'ittack." Constipation is a frequent cause 
of biliousness, contributing to ftccal absorption in the 
lower bowel from the retained matter contaminating 
the blood, and giving rise to the sallow complexion or 
the bilious subject. Free purgation should be secured 
in such cases; and n sluggisti liver should be stimu- 
lated by calomel, taraxacum, podopbyllin, or some 
similar medicine. Careful dietary, little flesh food, 
with sufficient open-air exercise, should keep healthy 
persons free from bile trouble. 

Biamnth. Is a metal a good deal used in cosmetics 
and rnedicinally, especially as an alleviate of dyspepsia. 
It Is very useful as a powdered carbonate or sub- 
nitrate m heart-bum, water-brash, and may be 
obtained at the chemist's m lozenge form. 

Bite of Dog* or other Animal. Cleanse the 
wound as well as possible, ligaturing tightly between 
the injured part and the rest of the body if possible* 
and cauterising should virus be suspected. This 
should be done with Umar caustic or any clean iron or 
steel article at hand rendered white hot. *1116 wound 


should first be well sucked if the attacking animal's 
bite be venomous in any way, and the surroundit^ 
flesh ought to be promptly cut away with a sharp knifo 
in a case of known great dattger before the cautery. A 
spirituous stimulant may also be given to the Injured 
person in sufficient quantity to Induce mild intoxication. 
This applies to snake-bite also. 

Bltiers. Various kinds of bitters, inftised in spirit, 
are made use of by many persons for the purpose of 
stimulating the appetite. Most of the.se are of 
vegetable extraction, derived from the gentian, orange 
etc . and though of some little value when applied 
medicinally in a Judicious manner, as appetisers, their 
habitual use is to be deprecated. 

Bladder. A membranous bag containing fluid in 
animal bodies such as the uriiuiry and gall-bladder. 
The former is subject to many affections, arising chiefly 
from cold or neglect. If over-distension be permttteo, 
there may be rupture. Irritability of the mucous 
membrane of the bladder may arise from cold or a 
disordered condition of its fluid contents Stone In the 
bladder is a frequent cause of excruciating pain In 
the organ, and usually requires a crushing or cutting 
operation for Its removal. The presence of this malady 
Is often indicated by the passing of blood after exerdse. 
or by retention caused by the accumulated "giayei" 
obstructing the water-passage. A hot dit bath will 
frequently afford relief ; but stone In the bladder is an 
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organ, indta 


fbr surgical attentfon. Waaknessofthu 
‘ by inablUty to retain Its contents. 


frequently occurs in the sroung and the as^, an^may 
be amended by the emptoyment of siutable tonics. 
See also Gall Bladder." 

BlMdlntf. Bleedli^ from any wound In spurts 
indicates severance of an artery, and should be at once 
arrested by tight bandaging between the iiOured plaea 
and the heart, if this be possible, with the application 
of ice or other cold substances ; the md of a surgeon 
to tie up the artery being obtained immediately 
Should eatemal ligaturing be rendered difficult by the 
location of the wound a omripress should be made above 
as as over It. Bleeding from a vein proceeds in a 
continuous stream, and haemorrhage of this description 
is sufficiently dangwous when permitted to proceed for 


promoting 
bi which th< 


styptics or blood staunchers. Tannin, or dum. or 
cotton wool stu ffed up the nostrils will often stop trouble- 
some nasal bleeding. 

Bliatar. A watery swelling under the dcin ; also a 
plaister to produce the same of set purpose, generally 
for the relief of Internal inflammation. The best 
counter-irritant foi;this purpose is cantharidcs. 

Blood is a highly important medium of human 
and animal life. It consists of arterial blood, which 
has been oxygenated on the lungs ; and venous blood, 
loaded with carbonic acid gas, and not having received 
aeration. Blood corpuscles or globules are wliite and 
red. the latter giving to the blood its brilliant colouring 
amd containing iron. The red corpuscles cany oxygen 
to the capillaries from the lungs and bring back 
carbonic acid gas from the system to the lungs for 
expulsion. Tho white cor][}uscles wage constant war 
against malignant b.icilli, bacteria, and dlsease- 
' microbes generally. The colourless fluid 
ese corouscles flait is called the serum or 
liquor sanguinis. .Over three-fourtlis of the composition 
cn blood is water. 

Bloody-fluz. A painful form of dysentery, in 
which blood discharges accompany the Ceces. 

Bllia DlMaU. Cyanosis, a dangerous form of 
heart trouble, in which the whole surface of the body 
assumes a bluish tinge. 

Blae Pill. The common name of a remedy much 
employed for liver disorders, in connection with a less 
powexfbl purgative. It contains mercury. 

Boll. A painful affection of the skin, usually 
Incident to a low state of the general health. It is 
produced by a minute orgaidsm which locates itself in 
the hutr follicle for the propagation of its species, 
occasioning suppuration in the Immediate environment 
and a more or less extensive superficial pustule through 
which the purulence is discharged. An unduly irritated 
boil may develop into carbuncle. Boils are best left 
alone to run their course, attention being turned to 
the improvement of the impaired condition of body 
they Indicate ; but during their continuance the eating 
of oranges will be found to have beneficial effect. 

Bomb. The bones of human form are composed 
of animal and earthy matter, tiie latter, in maturity, 
much predominant, and composed mainly of phosphate 
lime. Boia affords the necessary strength and 
solidarity. The animat portion, gelatinous, yields 
vitality and prevents brittleness. In infancy and 
childhood the bones are soft, developing towards the 
perfect condition gradually. 

BtMratX. The biborate of soda, used as a cooling 
medicine, frequently In coniunction with honey or 
glycerine, for the mouths of children in thrush and for 
sore throat. 

Btitbvloii. A tumour .'it the back of the eye. 

Be el n. The brain is the great nerve mass enclosed 
within ilM ^ull, serving as the headquarters from 
which kite spiiuil marrow and all the nerves which 
permeate the body teka their start and governance. 
It b a ooiimlete and delicate organisation, and, though 
well fortlned within tho cranumi, Uable to sustain 
injury from accidental violence or by overwork. Con- 
cussion .of the brain Is a oemditiem resultant from a 
severe blow occasioning unconsdousness without ap- 
uennude mischief within tho bndn. , 


Bfbath. Breathing through the nostrib b the 
natural and desirable metliM of respiration, and 
perfect repose is only secured when the mouth is 
closed. AJl crooked or restrained positions render 
respiration difficult. Irregubr breathing denotes 
either an unnatural position of the body, or some 
impairment of the respiratory organs. The exhabtioii. 
of offensive odour from the breach may arise froiuguiu* 
ulceration or decaying teeth, from dbease of the 
mucous membrane of the airpaissages, from dbordered 
digestion, or from impurity of the blood. 

Bright's DlaeaM. Denotes an Inflammatory 
affection of the kidneys indicated by tlie presence of 
albumen more or less excessively in the urine. The 
disease may be very serious, and its treatment calb 
for the exercise promptly of medical skill. 

Bromine is an elementary substaiic', slmllaf to 
chlorine and iodine, and can be obtained i.^nn bittern, 
the liquid residue secured after evaporating sea-water, 
but is now generally manuiactured from the bromides 
obtained from crude carna'ite. It forms broui'des and 
bromates. 

Bronchi. The branches of the windi>ipe, or rami- 
iications of the air tubes of tlie lungs. 

Bronohltia is an inflamed condition of die 
bronchial uieinbranes. It is u!>ually induced by cold, 
but may occur as a complication in the course of acute 
febrile attacks, such as typlioui. In tlie commencing 
stage tlic mucous niembraiie of tlie bronchial tubes is 
often so inflamed os to occasion great difficulty of bread i- 
ing and painful spasm. When this subsides and tl.e 
secretion of mucus is resumed, this becomes sometinies 
so excessive as to set up more or less continuous cougli- 
ing. Should the inflammatory condition spread down- 
wards through the capillary branches of the bronchi and 
to the lungs, serious symptoms will speedily.supen'ciie. 
Relief may be obtained ui many cases by tlie applica- 
tion of linseed or mustard poultices to tiic chest ami 
back, these being periiutteu to remain on Isalf an hour 
at a time and renewed as necessary, the patient being 
kept warm in bed. Expectoration may be rendered 
less painful by tlie administration of ipecachuaflk or 
antiinoniat wme, squills or p.aregoric. 

BronchcNsala. or Ooltra, is an enlargement of 
the thyroid gland, often called " Derbyshire neck." 
Itfs commonest m districts situated on mountain lime- 
stone, and IS caused by drinking over-hard water. 
The cysts or swellings sometimes reach largo dimen- 
sions, and occasion very considerable inconvenience, 
though they arc rarely Kccoinpaiiied by actual danger 
to life. Tne ac^'iimulated fluid may be ilrawn away 
from the cyst to aifrotl local relief, and iodide of iron 
syrup often proves benelicial. 

Broikohoa is a tenn signifying suppresyon of the 
voice, as the result of cold or cat.irrh. 

Bvonohotomy means incision of the ktrynx or 
trachea, made for She obviation of suffocation in 
quinsy, cancer, or other continuously obstructive 
condition of the passages. It is only resorted to as the 
last hope of saving life. 

Broom. A species of genista, is a common plant, 
the young shoots of wliicn yield, upon boiling, an 
infusion useful in jthe treatment or dropsy, being 
powerful stimulants to the functions of the kidneys. 

Brnlraa may be rendered lesr painful by the 
ap^cation of diluted arnica, or by bathing with spirits 
ana water, also by the use of ice. Belladonna, aconite, 
and opium liniments painted upon the injured part 
will usually afford relief, but must not be employed 
when the skin is broken. 

Bruit signifies the sounds in the chest detected by 
the stethoscope, indicative of the presence of disease. 

Bubo, a swelling or enlargement of certain glands 
arising from an internal sore, and usually teiuung to 
suppurate. May be treated as an orduiary abscess, 
or, if there be no suppuration, painting with iodine 
will often afford relief. 

Bulla. A huge vesicle or piece of cuticle cliaiged 
with serum or watery fluid, raised by blistering or 
burning. 

BumouB are painful swellings over the Joints of 
the toes, and particularly with regard to the neat 
toes. They are due to inflammation of the pdnt 
capsule. Hot fomenutum will aflford relief, but the 
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ff«gioval of the ceuae li^^necessaiy to preirent recur* 

BvpChmlmla* Dropiy of the eye. 

BiUPhiSf Cover with powdered flodftt and lay over, 
or bind tlf^tiy with a wet linen cloth, to “ take the fire 
out.” Next area with white of egg or olive oil and 
.secure the Injured part against fricnoo. Lime water 
^ potash also make sooth^ 


..arron oil usm for buns consists of eqi 
parts of linseed oil and lime water. 

OlUAeilc. A deranged and vitiated condition oi 
the system, indicating extensive disease. 

CiieoatBM* An ulcer of an incurable character. 

*^— *"**- That ptirtion of tlie lower bowel where 
the neum ends, a wide poudi-Uke vessel, generally 
about two and a half inches long with the appends 
given off from It 

Oalonlae. A stone or hard concretion in the 
bladder, ludney or urethra. 

Collffo* A term applied to various diseases of the 
eye. Caligo lentis si^ifies cataract ; caligo humorum, 
biindnea nroni defect in the humours of the eye ; 
caligo cornea, opacity of the cornea; caligo pdit)e* 
bnium, blindness from affection of the eyelids ; caligo 
pimilla, ol)stnicted pupil. 

Callothanlos, as distii^uished from the more 
strenuous gymnastics or athletic exercises, may be 
considered to constitute an admirable method of 
promoting and nuif||ainiiv bodily health and vigour. 

Oalomal* The subK:nloride of mercury, employed 
in medicine for salivation and other puiposcs. 

Calovlo. The heat generated by the active 
ftinctions of the body, dependent upon the changes 
due to the digestimi, assimilation, lespiration and the 
drculatipn of the blood. 

Camphor* A solidified essential oil, much used 
medically as a stimulint, obtained commercially from 
the Camphon ofiicinaeum. 

Oanoar. A scirrhous tumour, sometimes ulcerating 
and enlarging to an enormous size, and assuming a 
malignant dimeter. Cancer is considered in many 
caseAto be of hereditary origination. Tt occurs m 
various parts of the human body, and Is much more 
frequent in females tlian males, rarely making its 
appearance before the age of tliirty. It is only In its 
fint stages that true cancer am be eradicated, it at all, 
and that for the most part by surgical excuJon. 
Medical scientists are devoting much attention to the 
study of this terrible scourge of Iiutnaulty. 

Cudsor* Small ulcers occurnng in the lips, mouth, 
gums, and cheeks of ill-nourished persons, chiefly 
children. These sores are of a gangrenous and ofTen^ve 
character, and require drastic surgic.il and antiseptic 
treatment ircally, tn conjunction with stimulative and 
nutrient dietary. 

CanthttO* The junction or cavity at the extremity 
of the eyelids. « 

Oaplllaflas* The minute blood vessels forming 
tile connecting links between the arterial and venous 
systems ; Capillary literally means ** hair-like." These 
blood veaels are sometimes only one five-thousandth 
part of an inch in diameter, and aifler from the smallest 
arteries In having only one coat, aa agamst the three 
exhibited in the fUierial system. The capillary may be 
observed in the ^ites of the eyes when blood-uiot, 
havingJiecQme gorged with red globules. e 

Carbide* A combination of carbon with any other 
elementary body : thus steel is a carbide of iron. 

Carboflo Aold. A colourless, oily fluid, prepared 
from coal-tar, and invaluable as a deodoriser and 
didnfectant. It has the effect of masking all dingree- 
able odours and of arresting putrefaction. 

OailKillaad Oil* An invaluable lotion for bums 
and scalds, prepared by the addition of one part of 
carbolic acid to about sixteen to twen'y of olive oil. 

Oorboii* Pure charcoal, only existing|as such in 
the diamond naturally, is a chief constituent of all 
animal and vegetable bodies, from which It is separable 
by heat, sulphuric acid, etc. It is a powerful deodoriser 
and absorbent of noxious gases, and may be taken 
advantageously in powdered form or In biscuits by 
sufferers from flatulence or indigestion. 

Owbonie Aeld* or CbiFboa Dloxid* 1$ a gas 
produced the amalgamatiDn of two equivalents of 


oxygen with one of carbon. Found In undagnnmd 
worUngs and deep wells, u ••eheka damp*; — 
namw!^' mephitic gas,* ** fixed air,* **e8n ' 


" heaw A dSaSv n e i so q In 'iiihalBticm. bo^'a 
valuam stimulant administered in the stomach In db- 


Cnvbiuiela* An Inflammatoiy tumour or boO. A 
virulent superficial affection, which may develop ftom a 
simple iHutute. or boll, but Is invariably a sign of low 
general condition. This results in impured vhality in 
portions of the drin, which become indurated and 
mgrenous. Inciskm and cleansing of the vitiated 
tiaue is necesmiy, together wUh fmpravement of tho 
bodily health Iw tonic treatmem. 

CaMM* Implia somethiiw pertaining to the 
heart, and pharmaceutically signim a stimulant exdtiim 
action of the stomach and consequently of the dfcul- 
atory system by the heart. 

OsufalmUlsu or Haartbnni* an aHmant of the 
stomach, cauung temporary interference with the 
action of the heart indicaled by a burning and acrid 
sensation both in the stomach and at the top of the 
gullet. (See Heartbunu) 

Csirdltin. An inflammatory affection of the heart 
tissue. Cardiac inflammation is generally confined to 
the outer covering of the heart or thp lining membrane 
in which it beats, when it is styled pericaralUs. The 
living membrane of the heart itself may also become 
' inflamed from various causes, which gives the con- 
dition called endocarditis. Both are usually the out- 
come of rheumatic disease, and foequentiy follow 
rheumatic fever. 

Cnrlna* Ulceration or mortification of bony tiaue, 
or of the teeth, usually followed by decay of the 
substance affected. Muritite of calcium, administered 
pcrseverlngly, coincidently with a eoiierous nutritive 
dietary, will often be found remedial in caries; but 
sunpeal attention is usually requirite. 

CarmlnatlTe. Anti-spasmodic, expelllqg wind 
from the system, a remedy for colic or flatulence. 
Hot water, ginger, peppermint, and permyroyal are 
amongst the simplest of carminatives. 

Cnvotld. The two large arteries of the node, con- 
veying blood from the heart, and situated on either 
side of the windpipe. 

Csurpologla* A very low state of the system in 
disease, indicating all but complete exhaustion of the 
physiud and mental powers. 

Carpnn* The wrist t>one^, eight in number. 

Carillnge. Gri»tle, an elastic substance ar 

to the bone, pear1)'-loukiiig and affording gelatine on 
boiling. The cartilages cuslilon tlie Imnes at the 
joints, and niose over each other without friction 
through tlie action of synovial fluid secreted in their 
immediate vicinity. ^ 

Cnnonra and Canoapllla. Tlie bark of an 
American specius of cinchona, used as a tonic dther In 
tincture or mfusion ; also as a laxative. 

Castor OH. A valuable purgative obtained by 
pressure and heat from tlie seeds of the Kicinus com* 
munis, one of the Spurges. It usually acts upon the 
bowels very quickly and thoroughly, and may be 
admiiti*tteTed with good effect In infancy and old age, 

Catalspsy is an alarming condition of sudooily 
suppressed consciousness, an acrompaniment occa- 
sionally of hystena in females. It ma^ be of con- 


siderable duration, wlien It is usually c 

The application of ammonia to the nostrils, the Injec- 
tion of ether or brandy under the skin, the Action of 
the body, or an electric shock, have all been tried 
successfully In catalepsy. 

CatamMiIa. The menstrual flow, lir^pilarities 
in which should be immediately noted, and If not 
ascribable to natural causes, recehre medical attention. 

« CaiawMit. An opacity ofthecryOaUiiw Ins (rf tine 
eye, occasioning blindness. Should the ailment ailae 
firam disease of the lens Itsalfl it is calM true cataract t 
an external growth fai tront of the lens eonotituta what 
is known os Oise cataract Usi 
of old age, and very oAm 
ment in the early stage, 

Oaterrli* Incni^ secietion of mucus fiem Ilia 
momlMana of nose, ear, bronchia, af 
caqpi. or urinary pooagei. Most 


stomach, riimentaty 
it catairiU aflamnU 
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•re ^ecuIoiMd by exposure to cold, end the term 
meene stnidly **a ronnins: down.* The “coqunon 
coM* te the head or chest is thosnost frequAt of 
cataxth*, whilst the catarrh of a marked and epidemic 
cbaiaetar Is generally chaneterised as faiflnenra. 
Catarrh of the air passages may be remedied, when 
not of serious extent, by irilulation of eucalyptus .or 
methol-lmpregnated steam. 

Oaliuumoa. Medicines which promote purga> 
ticm, such as castor oU, cascara, EpMm salts, aloes, 

Cmkliotor. A slender tubular bougie, Introduced 
through the uretlim into the bladder to relieve that 
organ when natural efforts fail : sometimes made of 
india-nibber or gunit elastic, sometimes of silver. This 
instmment should always be cleansed by antiseptic 
applications before use, and employed with great care, 
1^ injury be inflicted upon the delicate urinary canal. 

Oautenr* Burning, or otherwise acting upon a 
morbid part by heat, caustic, etc. A white-hot iron 
be applied In emergency to a dangerous bite or 
poisoned wound. Lunar caustic, the fused nitrate of 
silver. Is perhaps tlie best and most commonly known 
agent of this character; otlier caustics are nitric acid, 
chloride of zinc, acetic add, caustic potash or soda, 
and caustic lime. Salicylic acid and chrumic acids are 
often employed for the purpose of eradicating corns 
and warts. 

Oellnlar. Sig nifies consisting of microscopic cells. 
Most animal ana v^etable structures are cellular in 
form, hence we have the term “cellular tissue,*' 
indicating the membnnous network filling up the 
interstices between the various organs of the human 
body, composed of numberless cells, crossing each 
other, and containing communicating Intercellular 
^ces. kept soft and moist by a watery Viipour exhaled 
from the minute arteries. 

CaMbnim. The upper brain, the organ upon 
which depends the manifestations of will, intelligence, 
and memory, and which governs the tirocesses of the 
nervous system, these in turn directing all muscular 
actlan. Singularly enough, the cerebrum, or centre of 
the whole nervous structure, possesses itself no fiower 
of sensation, and may be injured, and even divided, 
without sense of pain being experienced, though 
functional derangement will, of course, quickly ensue. 
Diseases of, or injuries to, any part of the cerebral 
structure demand the most skilful and instant attention. 

Canunav. the yellow waxy secretion of the external 
ear. In aural catarrh, the cerumen sometimes accu* 
mulates and hardens to an extent occasioning teinim- 
rary deafness. The introduction of a little warm 
glycerine or oil followed by syringing with tepid water, 
u which a little antiseptic soap has been dissolved, will 
usually remove the trouble. 

Oarvleal Yartabna, the seven upper vertebne 
of the spine, situated at the base of the skull and 
Immediately below, in the neck to the shoulders. 
Cervical muscles and vessels generally are those of the 
neck. 

Chalkatona, a calcareous concretion deposited in 
the Joints, particularly of the hands and feet of 
sufferen from gout, composed chiefly of urate of soda. 
Thoseofagouty tendency should eschew soda there- 
fore jjlthia or potash being suitable antacids for their 

a syphilitic ulcer. 

Hands are generally the result of 


Ohanev^ 

01li^pMd 

careless dryte 


iie USB oi soaps cwiiaiTung an excess 
skins are particularly susceptible to 
lanoUne u generally a very useful 
uch cases. The selection of a reliable 


careless diylng in cold and windy weather, or may be 
occarioned by the use of soaps containing an excess of 

alkaU. Some sl^s are — 

chapping, and lai 

appwanon in such 

emolUent soap, such as Pears', for washing purposes, 
wiU Dsualty be found effectual in the prevention of 
paliiflil chapping, even during severe frost. 

Ohnvoonl is a splendid deodoriser and dirinfectant, 
and a capital air and water fllterer. It absorbs many 
impuritiaa in a most remarkable degree, and in poison- 
ing ftmn morphia, opium, and strychnine, if admin- 
istered powdered in water, it will take up the noxious 


windpipe also passing through it. Its upper portion la 
bomided by the neck, and it is separated fiom the 
abdomen by the diaphragm, a large nuiscle of bnatii- 
tag. The chest is the seat of many ailments, refemd 
to separately or in connection with theoisazis affbdWd. 
Water in the chest, technically termed tiydrothoraz, 
is a resultant of pleurisy, effusion Into the cavity having* 
occurred. Chest development, especially in the ]roung. 
-iruty be healthily promoted by athletic and gymnasw 
exercises, j udiciously pursued. 

Chicken Pm- A mild zymotic disease, common 
to children, and usually occurring only once in a iift- 
tlme. Usually preceded by a feverish condition, the 
eruption consists of white-headed pimples on the 
breast, shoulders, fkce. scalp, and body generaUy, 
affecting also at times the tonsils and the p^te. On 
the third or fourth day the white vesicle dries up. 
leaving a scaly crust which soon falls away If the 

M esarenot irritated ihey* leave no mark behind; 

' scratched or rubbeii by the patient, they will 
sometimes ulcerate and result in slight pitting. Caibo- 
Used oil applied to the parts which itch most painfully 
will allay the irritation. 

Chllblalnn. These arc really slight frost-bites, the 
effect of them being a painful itching of the part 
affected, with more or less inflammutlon. Persons 
rhcuniatically disposed and such as are of a weak 
physique or “ beluw par" in general health are more 
liable to chilblains than others. Tincture of iodine 
is sometimes applied successfully to affected feet 
or hands, but tne best lotion is that prepared from 
carbolised zinc, one part carbolic acid to sixteen of 
ointment. 

Chloral. Is a useful soporific when taken under 
medical advice in specific cases; but used indis- 
criminately or to excess it is most mischievous. It has 


for hypnotic purposes is not usually productive of 
injurious after-effects. m 

Chlorate. A salt formed with chloric ada and 
some base, as chlorate of potash. 

Chloride- A combination of chlorine with a base ; 
thus chloride of sodium is common salt. 

Chlorine. An elementary body of great bleaching 
power. United with lime it forms the cnloride of lime 
employed as a disinfectant and whitening agent in 
laundry work and many manufactures. 

Chloroform. A fluid obtained by distilling 
chloride of lime with alcohol or methylated wirits, 
largely employed to produce insensibility to pain during 
an operation. Carefully administered it may lie safely 
used even with young children, and is very suable in 
arresting Infantue convulsions^ but of course it should 
never be given save by a medical man. 

ChloroBlx- Or “green-sickness.” a distressing 
form of anaemia, gmierally the resultant of prolonged 
constipation in young females. Its principal charac- 
teristic is a greenisli hue of the skin, which accompanies 
extreme weakness and a suppression of natural men- 
struation. There is heart palpitation and disturbed 
repose, with a vitiated condition of the blood. The 
restoration of regularity in the actlA of the bowels, 
plenty of fresh air, exercise, and the administration ot 
iroi^y way of tonic, constitute the essential treatment 
of chlorosis. 

Cholexa is a disease, in its worst or Astatic form, of 
a dreadul character. Cholerine, the English vari^. 
Is a milder but sufficiently distressing malady ; cholera 
morbus lias produced epidemics of much iktallty. 
Sanitary science has latterly, however, materially 
lessened the prevalence of this Oriental scourge, which 
is due to the presence of a malignant micro-4»ganisra 
* witliin the human body. This germ is called the 
comma Iraclllus, because of its shape. Locating itself 
in the alimentary canal, it quickly produces virulent 
symirtoms, which develop with amazing rapidity. 
British cliolem generally arises from the oanng of 
unripe or unsound fruit, and should be combated by 
clearing out the bowels with aperients suited to the 
strengA of the patient . w . 

GlHMMU A disease causing irregular and uncoiK 
troiId>le motion of the musdes and limbt taddeol 
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chiefly to children of dieumatic tendency. Generally 
called St. Vitus's dance, which see. 

Ghvomtc JLold. An add fonned by the union of 
the metal chromlunt with oxygen. Its salt, the blchro. 
mate of potash, is exteasively employed in medicine ; 
and the effects of the acid when applied to warts on 
*the hand and face are very marked. Great care sliould 
bo taken in applying the acid not to touch the healthy 
skin in the neighbourhood of the objectionable growth, > 
or the effect will be most painful. 

Ghyln. A miIky>loakmg fluid produced during the 
digestion of food, absorbed by the larteals, and added 
to the blood. It is elaborated from tlic chyme after it 
has passed into the stomach and been acted upon by 
the bile and pancreatic fluid in the duodenum and 
become enmlsiomsed. 

Chyme. The condition of food after it has under- 
gone the solvent action of the gastric juice of the 
stomach, iinitfediateiy precedent to its convursion Into 

^loatrlz. The scar or mark left by a healed 
woimd. or, more jiroperly speaking, the substance 
replacing desirnycd skin, either external or of the 
mucous nieiiibrane. It does not itossess the vitahiy or 
the appearcuice of the original skin, and is more sus- 
(.ei'tible to inuiry, and sometimes contracts and pro- 
duces defonnity 

Cilia. The liairs on tlic edges of the eyelids, also 
the eyelasites. 

Clllosla. An involuntary spasmodic agitation of 
the eyelids. 

Circulation. The passage of the blood from and 
to the heart throughout the iKxly, by means of tlte 
arteries and veins. 

Olrrhoalc. A disease of the liver, causing de- 
formity and general change of physical structure. 

Citrate. A salt of citric acid. The citrate of iron 
and quinine is very nuicti employed as a tonic. 

Clavicle. The collar-bone, frequently the scat of 
fracture, and at tunes presenting very considerable 
ihflifMlty in setting and iet<iining in position. 

Olwi^nian's Bore Throat. A peculiar con- 
dition of lliroat and larynx in public speakers and 
singers, brought about by prolonged and continuous 
straining ol the vocal chords. There is hoarseness or 
loss of tone in the voice, partial or complete, allid 
catarrh of the mucous nunnbraue; and the ailment 
occurs most frccjucntly m persons of rheumatic ten- 
dency. Rest is imperative, combined with inhalations 
of eucalyptus, creosote, etc , and coincident with 
tonic treatment of the system generally. 

Ollmaetcrle. l.iterally a prtigression, but gener- 
ally applied to a supposed critical period or change 
of life. •• 

Club Foot. A deformity due to contraction of one 
or more of the tendons connei^ted with tlie muscles 
governing the motion of the foot. Usunlly in early 
ufe this disfiguring condition can be reincdied by a 
eli^le surgical operation. 

Clyator. An injection into the anus for promoting 
evacuation in ob-stinate costiveness; occasionally used 
as a partial means of affording nounsliment. 

GMiaitel&tlon. The change from a fluid to a solid 
state. The ten#ls usually applied to the clotting of 
blood which has flowed from a wound and come mlo 
contact with a foreign substance. In such ciroim* 
stances the globulin and liquor sangumts of the blood 
so act upon each other as to produce fibrin, which Is 
the coniposition of coaguluni. or blood clot 

ComiUlU. A crystalline substance prepared from 
the coca 1^, and productive of local anssthesla, 
Usefhl In the treatment of piles, toothache, and 
diseases of the eye ; and has been laigcly fwloyed in 
optical surgery and operative dentistry. 

Cod IilVOV OIL A very vahiable heat-producer 
and nutrient ; remedial in consumption, rheumatism, 
and .scrofulous disorders. Combined with malt, it is less 
nauseous than when erode, and more easily assimilated. 

Colehleam. The nteadow-saflFron, a specific for 
the gout, and otherwise, medicinally employed. It 
shmiTd be cautiously used as It exerts a depressing 
effeot upon the hcait. In connection with the bowels 
it acts as a laxative, though only slightly so. It is 
{Nrepared in the forOi of tincture, extract, and wine. 


Gold. Deprivation or absence of heat. The 
extr^tfon of heat from the human body by excessive 
or sudden cold is answerable for mmy Illnesses, by 
impairing vitali^ and rendering persons susceptible to 
disease generally. Chill Induces or contributes to 
pneumoma, catarrh, congestion, iheunwtism, md 
many other maladies of a aerlous character, that is to 
say, the germs of disease are enabled to obtain a hold, 
because the powers of resistance of the otgans attacked 
are reduced by exposure. So that the simple cold 
should be sedulously guarded against because of the 
ills it may bring in its train. Cold in the head is due 
to congestion of the mucous membrane, and springs 
frequently from standing or sitting in a draught. This 
ami all other colds should be combated at their 
inception, to avoid complications. (See also Catanli*) 

Cold Baths are invigorating to the robust when 
not taken at a time of over-fatigue; the test being the 
occurrence of the “ after glow "upon drying. 

Gold Foot ought never to be wanned beftire a 
fire. The best corrective is momentary immersion In 
cold water, with v^orous chafing after drying on a 
rough towel. *1 his should be continued until a brisk 
circulation has been induced In the extremities. Nei'cr 
retire to bed with cold feet, or your rest will be dis- 
agreeably interfered with. 

Cold, Keeping out. Good hot beef tea or beef 
extract of any icputable kind is the best thing for 
"keeping out the cold" during e.xpusure to severe 
weather ; next strong tea or coflee. Spirituous 
stimulants temporarily hasten the circulation and 
deaden the sensihiUty to chill, but the reaction is 
speedy and perilous when the exposure continues. 

Cold. When overcome by. Ths patient 
liecoiries giddy, dazed, weak, and stiff in the Jmnts, 
respiration feeble, pulse failing, intense drowsiness, 
culminating in coma. Vigorous friction should be 
enniloycd to the whole surface of the bociy ; but the 
sufferer should not be taken at once into a heated 
ai>artment or placed in front of a fire. A stimulating 
enema may be administered and attempts made to get 
warm milk, coffee, brandy, beef extract, or other stimu* 
lating or restorative drink into the stomach gradually. 

Colic. A spasmodic and very painful affection of 
the bowels, more especially of the colon. There are 
various forms of cohe— nervous, hysteric, bilious, 
hepatic, etc. Painters' colic is the result of the action 
of lead upon the system. A considerable accumulation 
of wind, neglected constipation, the action of powerful 
purgatives or poison, or exposure to cold, are all 
causes of colic. The i>aroxysmal pain is frequently 
relieved by pressure over the part, usually in the 
region of the navel. When flatulence is aci oimtable 
for colic it is often capable of relief by hot water 
injections, or h.ot abdummal fomentations, with 
sprinkling of laudanum, may do good. An internal 
arodyne compounded of ginger essence, chloric ether, 
nepenthe, and tincture of cardamoms, is also recom- 
mended. Lead colic is an aggravated form of this 
iiialadv denoted by a blue line where tlie gums meet 
the teeth and often by nrist paralysis. 

Colooynth. or Apple," or **Blttev 

GouFd." a sjiccies of cucumber obtained principally 
Irom the shores of the Mediterranean, and used with 
aloes or some soothing medium as a purgative. 

Colonltle and Colftle. Inflammation of the 
colon, or largest division of the Intestinal canal 

Coma. Is a state of insensibility resultant fiom 
some pernicious Influence acting directly uf>on the 
brain. May arise from exposure to cold, apoplexy 
epilepsy, inflammation of the brain, blood poisoning, 
opium taking, intoxication, or direct violence. The 
stupor of coma, with its accompanying insensibility, 
presents various symptoms peculiar to the exciting 
* cause of the attack, symptoms which, to the skilled 
observer, suggest the course of treatment likely to be 
of avail In coma, however induced, the docti^s aid 
should be obtained as speedily as possible. 

Complexue. A muscle at the back of the neck 
which in its action carries the head backwards on the 
atlas and restores It to an erect position after having 
been bent forward 

Gompoiuid IftFdotitM signifies a broken bon^ 
accompanied by bijury to the adjacent soft pom. 
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OMUniMloii. Violent diock, tmielly undentood 
in rateHon to ■ severe blow wwtetned on the head or 
spine. The immediate consequences of ctmcuseion of 
the bfoln ore rery alarralng | but. unless the oeihsion* 
lag iniury be extensive they are genenlly of transient 
duntlon. There is collapse, vomiting, and loss of 
nwscidar control and power. Cold appUrations should 
be made to the head and face, ammonia held to the 
nostifls, and stimulants administered. A strong puiga- 
tive ought to be given unless recovery is speedy, and 
the Idadder emptied ; while warmth should be applied 
to the extremities, and musts rd and hot water over the 
stomach. Meanwhile medical aid ^uld have bemr 
summoned. 

Goadlmnnie. Such as are in general table use 
are all, when moderately taken, of very great service 
os assistants to digestion and agreeable savourers, but 
their excessive employment is a dangerous abuse. 

OoagMtlon. A deprivatidh of circulatory power, 
or an accumulation of blood therefrom resultant. Any 
collection of fluid matter becoming hardened is also in 
a congested condition. Congestion is synonymous 
widi inflamination ; and Is denoted by local swelling, 
pain, and heat sensations. The temperature of the 
body generally needs reduction when extmmive con- 
gestion is present anywhere, with local appHcatioas of 
a counteracting character, such as suitable poultices or 
fomentation, bustering, or, even in cases, cold treatment 
to the point of freezmg. 

Oonjanofelva. A membrane in the front of the 
eyeball with the inner side of the eyelid covering the 
former and coating the Litter. It is very susceptime to 
inflammation, nrhlch is termed conjunctivitis and may 
be conveyed by contagion or result from cold. Relief 
may be obtained by bathing lu strong tea to whicli a 
few drops of laudanum nave been added; wiule 
quinine can be taken Internally as a tonic. 

Oonntlpatlon should be prevented rather tlian 
cured. It is an unnatural condition. Sedentary 
employment, especially when carried on continuously 
indoors is a sure uro vocative of costiveness ; iimscular 
exercise Is essential to the proper perfoniiance of the 
intestinal functions. Therefore those who must sit for 
hours at a desk for a livelihood should make it a rule 
tO' have their morning and evening walks regularly, 
when constipation would trouble them but little. It 
is a potent evil. Retention of fxcal matter in the 
bowels IS certain to occasion absorption of contaminat- 
ing fluid in the blood to a greater or less degree. Then 
wiu follow interference with the orderly action of the 
digestive and excretory organs and the increased 
susceptibility to infectious disease which comes with an 
unhealthy state. 

Conaamptlon. “ Decline,” or wasting away. Is a 
disease of civilisation ; and tubuiculosis, its commonest 
form, a scourge particularly of densely populated, low- 
lying, and predotninaiitly damp districts. Consump- 
tion, as we understand the term, is due to the 
presence and development within the bodily tissues of 
tlie person aflected, of the tubercle bacillus. It is not 
now considered to be a hereditary .disease, that is, the 
germs are not transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion. The masters of the healing art are making high 
endeavour to circumvent and stamp out tne malignant 
micro-organisms whose ravages are held responsible 
for something like one-fifth of our death-rate. The 
open-air treatment cures many cases if taken m time. 
A long voyage in temperate seas nuiy prove restorative 
should the disease have not secured too strong a hold ; 
in either case the remedial migration ought to lurve the 
accompaniment of a nutritive dietary, generous and 
digestrote. Food and medicine must be permitted 
ctmjoint upbuilding action. Constitutional strength 
should be sought through the absorption of such agents 
as cod-liver oil, hyperphosphate syrups, creosotes, and 
the calcium nitrates. ' 

<Joiita||lon» or infection by "touch,'* as the term 
lltenlly impiies, has come to mean infection by imme- 
diate tiananlfesion in the case of zymotic disease gener- 
ally. Thus, though there may be no direct contact of 
suffisrer and visitor, the infection may be conveyed 
through the wearing of clothes that have been worn 
pnvtously by one smitten with a dlsseminable ailment, 
py breathing air contaminated by his exhidationsi or 


by eating or diinkliv fnm iLssels or handling utensils 
employed by him. "Catchlim" complaints kiclude 
smallpoz. scariat fever, measles, mumps, whooping 
cough, influenza, typhoid fever, typhiu, and con- 
sumption. All these and others are or an ascertained 
infectious character, and many virulent nutladies 
besides those weciflra are strongly suspected of being 
contagious. For his own sake and that of the cone 
munity at large, therefore, it behoves every person to 
exercise the greatest possible precaution in avoiding 
contagion. 

Oontnurtton. A shrinking or drawing together 
of parts, as from a wound. 

OOBtualon is the technical term for an injury 
arising from bruising, and is generally succeedea by 
rapid swelling in the region or the blow. This arises 
from the rupture of minute blood vessels and the 
exudation of blood and lymph into adjacent tissue. 
Cold applications will check effUsion and occasion 
slight closing at the orifices of the ruptured parts, thus 
expediting a resumption of the natural circulation. A 
compress of cloths frequently wrung out of the coolest 
obtauiable w.iter will usually be found helpful. 

Convalbaoanoe Is the period between the con- 
clusion of the Murse of any disease and the complete 
restoration of the patient to health. Its duration de- 
pends of course upon the nature of the illness suffered, 
and frec^ucntly commences with a spell of very great 
prostration, the result of exliausting disease, which is 
gradually reduced as strength is regamed. Generally 
a complete change of air is the best thing in con- 
valescence. with a well-regulated and particularly 
nutritive dietary ; while very great care is essential to 
avoid the inflammatory affections which the emaciated 
arc so liable to incur. Cold must be guarded against, 
over-fatigue prevented, and much attention devotud 
to functional regularity. 

OODVUlalonx are involuntary muscular contrac- 
tions, frequently accompanied by unconsciousness, and 
arising from some internal interference with the proper 
condition of the nervous system. Hysteria, epilepsy, 
lock-jaw, and brain congestion occasion conwluve 
troulile in adults; in children they belong n the 
period of teething or are indicative of constipation or 
the presence of mtestinal worms. When once con- 
vulsions have occurred in children, especially at tne 
tithing tune, great care should be taken to keep the 
bowels 111 regumr activity, and to maintain an equable 
bodily temperature by tne use of comfortable clothing. 

Conuiold. A process of the shoulder-blade. 

Cornea- The transp.irent membrane which forms 
riie front of the eye- bail or pupil. It is the medium of 
the passage of light to the retina. Its opacity results 
in cataract, while vanations in the convexity caiis‘e 
what is called long and short sight. a 

Coponajpy Arterlee. Those nourishing the heart. 

Corrosive Sublimate. Hi-chlonde of mercury, 
a very powerful antiseptic, administered m medicated 
form mtemally in cernuii diseases, but always requiring 
to be given with great caution and under medical over- 
sight. 

Coryza- A catarrh, especially that of the head, 
when attended with inflaiuination of the nostrils. 

Couching. The operation of removing tlie opaque 
portion of the lens of the eye in cataeact. 

tough. A more or less violent effort at expectora- 
tion, expelling air and mucus from the air passages, 
it is more a symptom and indication of disease tiiaii an 
ailment itself, and is induced by ttic passages of cold 
w over an irritated part. When due to an affection of 
the larynx, a cough generally lias a tickling kind of 
sensation at the ^op of the windphie, and is spasnioJic 
and accoiiipaniea by comparatively little expectoration. 
This is one of the stvts of dry cough, and is very 
Irritant. But when the bronchial tubes or lungs are 
the seat of trouble, the cough ends m a disebarge of 
mucus which may be purulent or sanguineous m 
character, according to the nature and extent of 
the disease present. Again, coug^ may arise from 
stomachic derangement, in children from the irritatictii 
set up by intestinal worms, or in females from uterine 
disorder. Always the cough is the outward ard 
audible sign of some inward ailment of greater or le -s 
gravity, and whenever it becomes distressing, and its 
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nature is not undeiiilinoflAGOurse should be had to 
laedtcal skill 

43oiiiit«r*iivltatloll In medldne means the appU* 
cation siqmradally oi some irritant with the objaot at 
icUevinir a deep;«eated inflammatory condition. 

Coup dn BololL Tlie techiucal term for sun* 
stroke, neat*stroke, or heat apoplexy. The symptoms 
ikf thU seixure are throbbing of the head, faintness, 
nausea, vomiting, and alatmfiig interference with or 
failure of the heart’s action. The best treatment to be 
resorted to, peiidiiw tlie arrival of medical assistance, 
is the cold doucn^ and the application of Ice, if 
obtainable, to the head with wet packing to the body 
in severe cases. Large doses of antipyrin will, if 
necessary, be administered by the doctor (hypo- 
deimlcaJly, if the patient cannot be got to swallow, 
ammonia beirig injected). No alcoholic stimulant 
should be administered. 

Cowpoz is the disease with which huinan beings 
are inoculated under the vaccination system, to render 
the individual innocuous to any after*attack of the more 
virulent and loathsome human malady, siuall-pox. 

Cvunp is a spasmothc contraction of the inusclea, 
eenemlly attended with much pain ; it arises frequently 
rrotn prolonged or undue expMure to cold on land or 
in water, or it maybe attributable to temporary 
exhaustion of physical power. When cramp m the 
bowels occurs it is usually owing to the presence of some 
indigestible food. It occurs in the limbs in cholera as 
the result of reflex Irritation conveyed from the stomach 
or intestines. Over-lengthy immersion is a frequent 
cause of dangerous cramp, often fatal to bathers when 
assistance is not at hand. Friction is the best remedy 
for cramp, the brisk rubbing of the aflected part. 

Onuuum. The skull, embracing the bones wMch 
enclose the head and brain, twenty-two in number. 
Cnnlouialacla signifies softening of the bones of the 
skulL 

Cmam of Tartar. A popular laxative remedial 
agent, generally employed in conjjunction with sulpihur. 
It Is auo a useful diuretic in solution with water and 
Icmo^Juice. Cream of Tartar is the bi-tartrate of 

Cropaota. Resembles carbolic acid in odour 4iid 
antiseptic properties. It is proqircd by tlic fractional 
distillation of coal tar. It nas a sedative us well as 
antiseptic action on the skin, and so forms an iiivaluabU 
ingredient of liealiug ointments. It will often allay 
tootluclie on application to decaying tecili, and makes 
u mod pill for staying stomachic nausea. 

Croton Oil. A violent puraative, obtained fn»n 
the seeds of an Indian shrub. One drop will produce 
copious evacuation. It makes also a valuable counter^ 
irritating liniment in bronchial and other inflammatory 
internal dnas.ses. The liniment must be kept clear of 
thenyes, ftice, and any very tender part 

Oronp (True). A dangerous hinammato^ disease 
of the trachea, incident chiefly tj children. It is of a 
spasmodic nature, and allied, in its worst symptoms, to 
diphtheria. Croup, eithe. true or spurious, always 
gives rise to considerable alarm, especially if not 
relieved in the early stages. It is considered to be at 
first due to reflex irritation produced by constipation 
or indigestion in complication widi edid. A good dose 
of castor oil administered with promptitude win not infre- 
quently rPUeve thebowels and promote vomiting, the im- 
mediate lesult being the staying of the distressing spdLn 
by the removal of its main cause. Adoseof ipecacmuiha 
wine will occasionally be needful in obtaining vomiting, 
and this expectoration also heliis to expedite the flow 
of mucus in the windpipe and bronchial tubes. The 
chest of the child should be well rubied with a com- 
pound liniment, back and front, of camphor, bella- 
ooona, and soap and opium, this being done every two 
or three hours until the symptoms exliibiVlharked 
abatement. Croup, taken in time, and iulunttted to 
this treatment, is generally overcome in a day or two ; 
neglected, ft may. in a very Uttle while, develop into 
membraneous or true croup, and get beyond the reach 
of medioti aIdU, ending tai the tuflncation of the potlcnt 
in a last pitflooged spans. The characteristic choking 
Is one of the most distressing foatures of croup. 
*• False" croup is a spasmodic aflection, rarely of serious 
nature. 


Oatlsln. The extemal layer of the sUo. 

Oattlntf *lm Tnnlfli. The ramoval of linped>> 
ing tissue by absmrpdon, usually called **cutdng thn 
teeth.fi copmences in mifldrm at about sbe moAths 
old, die ceiitial incisors usually aj^earing first The 
lateral incisors follow, from the seventh to the tenth 
month, and the canines from the fourteentli 
month onward, the first molars being *'cut" con- 
currently. The second double teedi do not generally 
come into sight until the twentieth month, and may bo 
delayed until die end of the thftd year. The back 
molars do not make their appearance with the first set. 
or baby teeth, but are cut at about six years old | and 
from then to seventeen years of age^ or later, the 
renewal or change to permanent teeth Is gfaduaUy 
taking place, final cutting beiiig of tlie posterior mcilats 
or** wisdom teeth." 

OyanoalB. Commonly called the ** blue dUsease," 
in whidi the whole surfhee of the body becomes of a 
blue colour, through the venous blood circulatlug in 
the arteries. It is an Incurable affection, due to con- 
genital valvular malformation of the heart. 

Cyxianche. A genua of diseases, embracing affec- 
tions of the throat attended with difficulty of breathing 
and swallowing, inclusive of quinsy, croup, deigymaivs 
sore throat, dec. 

Cyst. A bv. sack, or tunic, containing matter, 
whiui may be either semi-fluid or solid. Tlie blidder 
is a natural cyst; morbid cysts are produced by 
disease. Frequently these are found under the scalp, 
containing a porridge-like substance, and are readily 
removeable. Other cysts present at tunes in the body 
are usually amenable to operative treatment. 

Daovyoma* A diseased condition of thelachiymaV 
duct, in wliich the free flow of the watery humour of 
the eye to the nose is obstructed, occaHonhig the 
appearance of continual weeping. 

DzetylltlB. Inflammation of the fitters. 

Damp Faat give rise to many ailinems, checking 
healthful perwiration and causing inequality of blood 
circulation. Dry stockings and shoes should imme- 
diately be put on after there has been exposure to wet, 
whereupon ii\)ury to the health will usually be obviated. 
The chief pern hes in keeping damp covering over the 
feet when moving about ceases. » 

Dandallon, the taraxacum of pharmacy. Is a 
coiiimoii inedictoe of very considerable efficacy in 
ailments of the kidneys and the liver, either as a 
decoction ul tlie root or taken in pill fonu. 

Dandruff. A scurvy affection of tlie scalp, con- 
sisting in exfoliation of the scales of the outer dun, of 
frequent occurrence in Infants and young childreiL It 
is inadvisable to use hard bruslies and small tooth 
combs when dandruff is troublesome ; frequent washing 
with borax solution is very beneficiaU 

Daadly NIgtatahado. The Atropa belladonna, 
a very powerful narcotic, liaving a tonic effect upon 
the involuntary muscular system, much employed In 
the treatment of disorders of tlie ^e ; also In constipa- 
tion and bladder troubles. 

DeafnaM may be temporary or permanent, oom- 

g lete or partial, curable or incurableL When resultant 
om catarrh or obstruction of the aural passages, ft 
may frequently be relieved by syringing with luke- 
wann water or antiseptic fluid, but slioultl success not 
result from careful treatment, competent medical 
examination ought to be secured. See Bar. 

Doath, .Taata of. Hold hand-mirror over mouth, 
if life remains moisture will gather on the glass. Push 
a needle gently into the flesh, the puncture will close in 
a living body, and remain (^n in case of death having 
already occurred. The fingers, held in front of a 
powerful light, look dark auiiost to blackness after 
death, but of reddish hue so long as there is lUe in 
them. 

« DoUlity* Weakness and relaxation of the muscular 
fibres and general depredation of vitality, resultant 
from continuous illness or exhaustive activity, mental 
as weU as jdiysical. Healthy regulaiftf is the best 
preventative of debilitation. 

Daooetloii. A product obtained by steepli^ or 
boiling In water any substance employed medically. 

DaUFiom. A condition in which the eufferer has 
confiisedideas of the past and prosent ctrcmnsUnceoi 



PSARS* CYCLOPAEDIA. 


It b a frequent eecompanlment of fbver or dboaee of 
•nr eaduuisUng description, end may be due to some 
tamunmatory or other ailinent of the brain: or It may 
result from eacewive use of alcohol. The Indudbaent 
of deep and repose ouffht to be aimed at as an important 

The bree muscle on top of the arm or 

MollUyinfir.softenlnff : a term applied 
to medicines such as marsh-mallov. mucllaire, etc. 

Danfoa*— A form of malarial fever or epideinic 
rheumatism, sometimes styled ** Dandy fever?' It is 
Ibble to recurrence, and Is most frequent in hot. damp 
countries, beinfif characterised by painful sweUlne of the 
Joints accompanied by eruption. Epidemic influenza 
baa eonsidenible aiflnlty to the dengfue of the Indies. 

BnpllaitorF«^Havin£ the power to remove hslr 
temporarily. A term applied to lime and other aub- 
•tances employed for the purpose. 

DapPMSlon.— Lowness of spirits, a condition gen* 
arally due to debility or interference with the nervous 
or bodily health, imucating the necessity of tonic treat* 
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should be wholesome, 8iiftl& && be partaken of 


temperately and with reguTarit> 

given to the requirements and condition of 

mdividual. Prudence b dietary will havo fts reward, 
rcfcklassness its revenge. 

Dljantlon implies the conversion • of fimd Inlo 
chyme and chyle, and the consequent formation of 
blood and nutrition of the body. The food bn Hr 
reception in the stomach b subjected to muscubr 
movement end the action of gastric Juices, in due 
course being changed into the butter*mrik*like chyme. 
Passing b this condition Inlo the first pert or the 
intestinal canal, two new liquids are poured upon.lt, 
the bite from the liver, and from the pancreas me 
pancreatic Juice. It b now converted Into chyte, 
which resembles milk in appearince, and passes along 
the thoracic duct to the upper rart of the chest, 
whence it reaches the right side or the heart, and is 
then forced Into the lungs for afimtlon. The ozygene* 
tlon of the chyte supplies the needed nutrition of the 
The In 


initial of _ d^estion^ is 


Oajmuu— The true skin, hence dermatic, pertaining 
to the skin, and dermatold, resembling the sidn, and 
dermatitis, an Inflammatory condition of the skin. 

DMqiiaiiiatlon.--A separation or foiling off of 
the Skin in small scales, a process which frequently 
occurs after dbcascs which have occasioned acute 
inflammation of the surface of the body, such .is fever, 
measles, erysipelas, etc. In such cases the discarded 
scales are often charged with the germs of the malady 
which occasioned their removal, and should be re* 
garded as highly dangerous. 

l>la.bwtea,~An excessive and morbid dischaige of 
urine, with other distressing symptoms, are present in 
thb Mbfui mabdy ; and the dis<unarges may either be 
insipid or abundantly impregnated with sugary matter. 
Dbbetes is a condition calling for medical assistance 
of a skilful character, as the dietary always requires 
very careful regulation. Abstention from all foods 
containing sugar or starchy substances Is usually 
enjoined, and the medicines chiefly ei^ioyed are 
opium, morphb, and salicyl.ite of soaa. Tlie disease 
b less fatal to people well on in life than those of 
youngrer years. 

OlMhylon PlastWV is employed In strips for 
drawing tne raw surfaces of wounds together, or for 
exerting pressure upon bolb and ulcers in order to 
focilitate healing. 

Dlatinoslu.— The art and act of distinguishing 
diseases by their symptoms, and so determining the 
nacessaw remedbl treatment. 

DlaphoMwlw, Swwatlng, hence dbpnotic, that 
which will produce perspiration, and diaphoretics, 
sweat*promoting medicines. These are employed in 
fever, to excite the sweat glands of the skin to action, 
phenacetb being one of the most potent and safe. 
Antlpyrln b also a good deal used, but requires very 
cautious administration. Milder dbphoretics are 
Ipecacuanha, acetate of ammonb, opium, and antimony, 
and dbphoresb may be Induced by hot baths, vapour 
or water. * 

Dlaphratim* or Hldrlff* the thin muscular 
partition between the chest and abdomen, attached 
to the spine, the lower ribs and the sternum, or breast 
bone. Its contraction and expansion are the principal 
agents In the action of respiration ; and It b traversed 
by the cesophagus, or food*pipe, the great aorta, apd 
other important tubea. Dianhrsgniitls signifies Inflam- 
mation of the diaphragm or its peritoneal coats. 

DlarahoSfs b usually due to the presence of irrl* 
tatlug mstter in the Intestinal canal, and b commoner 
In hot weather than at other periods. Its proper 
treatment b the clearance of the canal by means of 
castor oil and laudanum, or some other cflective 
aperient, such as a mixture of rhubarb, ginger, and 
soda. In InfoatUc dbrrhoea chalk mixture b usually 
cdmlnlstered after each loose puigation. but the 
removal of the cause b of much more moment than the 
stopping of the flow In moat caaet. 

Dui should be varied withjn healtiiflil limits, but 
always In accordance with the principles of supplying 
outfltlon of a proper ehameUr In aufldaney. It 


entire system. . 

accomplished In mastication, which it b highly 
Important should be thorough, in order that the 
salvary secretions may be properly mixed wiCh the 
food. Saliva converts tne starch we eat brio sugar, 
when the bctenl vessels have done their duty, the 
unassimtbted portions of food pass Into the emm or 
large intestine, where they become acidubted and 
amalgamated with feculent excretions, and must in 
due regubr rourse be evacuated, or the blood will 
thereby receive contamination, with certain pte* 
judicial effects upon the nervous ^stem. In perfectly 
healthy flinctlonal conditions all these processes go on 
uninterruptedly ; the foilure of any part of them spelb 
indigestion, derangement, disease, and pain. (See 
Indltiwatlon.) 

Dtptalia. The common Foxglove fomishes a 
powerful tonic, acting upon the heart in a wonderful 
way, stimubting circulition throughout the body, and 
having a particular effect upon the secretory fonctiona 
iff the kidneys. This drug should never be adminb* 
tered except under the doctor's immedbte direi^on ; 
It is for too potent to come wltliin the categoiy of 
domestic medicines, valuable as are its properties when 


skilfully applied, 

Dilatation. 


The process of enlargement or ex* 


pAisicm, as of the chest In respiration or the heart in 
effecting the circulation of the blood. 

Dill* Aaplant not unlike the fennel, from which Is 
prepared the dilhwater so treqiicntly administered with 
f|enefiLbl effect to infants suffering from pam induced 
by flatulcnec. 

Dlphtharfa is a dreadful disease, due generally 
to insanitary conditions. It is caused by a distinct 
germ conveyed in drinking water, food^or by the 
saliv.*!, from a vltbted atmosphere Lassitude and 
weak pulsation are amongst the first indications of an 
attack. Small yellowish ulcers appear upon the tonslb, 
spreading rapidly over the thioat, laiynx, and pharynx 
If not arrested by antiseptic treatment. Carbolic acid 
or some other suitable gennicide should be called 
into requisition and frequent and persistent gargling 
tierformed ; whilst every endeavour must be made to 
improve the general health by the employment of tonics 
and nutritious and stimulative dietarjt 

Dlpsomaiita b a form of insi\pity In which the 
willpower to resist alcohol b Impaired, with most 
distressing consequences to its subject and hb or her 
connections. It requires the most patient specblbtic 
treatment, and frequently proves Incurable, bringing 
misery In its train, and ending in a dreadful death. 

DiBinfootftBL An agent which attacks putrescent 
or mbsmntle substances or matter, and transforms 
them into harmless products either b^ uniting with 
them or breaking them up. The chief natural dls* 
infectants are sunshine and fresh air, soil or fresh earth, 
water, heat, frost and light; while the principal 
aitiftclal or prepared dbintectants are charcoal, coal- 
tar, and Its products, carbolic acid. quick*lfane, nitrous 
acid, chlorine, ozone, peimanganate of potash, nd* 
phate of lime, sulphurous acid, and ft<eA*roastea and 
ground coffee. A supply of dblnfeetanta should bo 
jr to hand for use In emeigency in avory sraBp 
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DWoa»410B» as teneiuW imderateod. mssns tha 
displacenient of bones t>y accident or direct Tiolence. 
Their redaction, or replacement, usually requires the 
eaerdae of surgical skill ; but In most cases the mis* 
chief may be remedied by prompt lay assistance. One 
of tha most frequent displacements is that of the 
shottlder-joliit. and this is also one of the most readily 
Reducible. The injured person should be placed 
upon a chair, with another by his side. Then let the 
operator plant his foot firmly upon this second chair, 
introducing his knee under tne armpit of the sufierer, 
raisfaig the arm and pulling strongly outwards and 
downwards over the Icnee-fulcrum, the patient's elbow 
being the lever employed to get tlie Jomt into its old 
position. Let all be done with confident deliberation, 
wrist, elbow, ankle, knee and thigh dislocations are 
usually reduced by drawing the limb powerfully for> 
ward in its long axis, ana wlicn the fullest possible 
extension has been obtained, exerting lateral pressure 
to force the displaced bone into the socket. Repose is 
requisite after the reduction of dislocations to enable 
the tissues which have undergone violent strain to 
receive natural consolidation ; and, after injury of this 
character has been sustained, no time should be lost in 
seeking the remedy, for dislocations arc always harder 
to set right by the lapse of time. 

Dlapenlon. The removal of inflammation from 
any part of the body. 

DlnratlOB are those medicines which increase the 
urinary flow by acting upon the secreting power of the 
kidneys. Digitalis, broom, dandelion, squills, salts of 
potash, and various malt li<iiiors are amongst the 
agents medicinally employed in this direction: whilst 
the copious administration of all kinds of fluids Is 
resorted to when it is desirable to dilute the urine and 
flush the kidneys because of the irritating nature of 
the discharges in various diseases. 

Doraal. Pertaining to the back. Tabes dorsalis is 
the scientific denomination of wasting of tlie spinal 
marrow. 

DOYBr’B PowdBP. A drug compounded of 
oniugi, sulphate of potash, and ipecacuaniia. Useful 
iilorte or associated with other medicines in the treat* 
ment of numerous ailments, and obtainable at any 
pharmacy. 

Draughta are always dangerous, especially when 
they convey moisture into contact with the person, allid 
should be sedulously avoided. 

Drasalng is an impoitant appanage of surgery, 
and the remedial treatment of wounds and injuries 
generally. The oliject chiefly aimed at is the pro- 
curation of rapid liealing by the dccoinposiiion of fluid 
exudations, wounds are therefore dusted with some 
suitable amiseptic powder after careful cleansing, and 
then neatl^ bound with lilue gauze, or some oU.er 
medicated textile, nt times impregnated witii an 
anaesthetic such as cocaine, acwrding to the require* 
ment. 

Drink* The proper guidance to drink is to drink 
only when one is tnlrsty. To drink Just before or even 
during a nuMl is not good. A sip or tivo of suitable 
fluid during any meal is natural, the "long drink" 
sliouid be delayed until tlie close. Less liqum is really 
necessary for tnamaintenance of health in winter than 
in summer. * 

Dropsy Is a morbid collection of water in any^rt 
of the oody, when the natural cavities become dls* 
tended with that fluid. Drop.sy of the abdomen is 
called ascites, dropsy in the chest Iiydrothorax, in the 
scrotum hydrocele, in the head hydrocephalus, dropsy 
generally ana.sarca. Tliese various forms of the 
malady will be found dealt with under their specific 
denominations. 

Drop Wriott due to para]y.sls of the junsclcs 
which extend the hand, is a characteristic df lead* 
poisoning. Massage and the application of electricity * 
locally are resorted to for tlie removal of this alarming 
condition, concurrently with the endeavour to get tlie 
poisonous cause of the trouble out of the system. 
Should there be accompanying constipation, as is 
usuBlly the case, prompt measures should be taken to 
get rid of it. 

Drowning. In cases of apparent death by 
drowning, resuscitation may often be effected by 


assiduous attention after the reeoveiy of the body from 
the water, and ^ould always be attempted unlesa 
it is absolutely certain that hope is past; hours 
of pmistent effort have often been rewarded by 
success in seemingly desperate cases. Tlie Schafer 
method of resuscitation is now generally employed 
and Is recommended by the Royal Life Sa^g 
Society, by whom the following instructions are 
issued: After a person has been lifted out of 
the water, and no sign of life can be observed, 
immediately turn him fiice downwards. Kneel at the 
side of the patient and place your hands flat In the 
small of his back with thumbs nearly touching and the 
fingers spread out on each side of the body over the 
lowest nbs. Then promote artificial breathing by 
leaning forward over the patient and, without violmce. 
produce a firm, steady, downward pressure. Next 
release all pressure by swiiwing your body backward 
without lifting your hands from the patient. Repeat 
this pressure and relaxation of pressure, without any 
marked pause between the movements, about fifteen 
times a minute until natural breathing is established, 
after which turn the patient face upward and proceed 
to promote cirrulation and warmth. Then rub the 
limbs upwards, with firm pressure, using handkerchlefe, 
flannels, &c. Dry the hands and feet, and as soon as 
dry clothing can be procured strip the patient and 
re-clothe or cover with blankets, &c. Continue friction 
over dry clothing or under the blanket. After re- 
spiration has been re.stored carry the patient to a 
house. Continue to promote warnidr by the appli* 
cation of hot flannels to the pit o7 the stomach, and 
bottles of hot water, heated bricks, frc., to the arm- 
pits. thighs, and to soles of the feet. If the power of 
swallowing has returned, small quantities of warm 
water, warm brandy and water, or coffee riiould 
occasionally be administered *, the patient kept in bod 
and sleep encourage^t. In all cases send for a medical 
man as soon as possible. 

Dram of tlio Bav. The tsrmpanum or membrane 
separating the external from the internal ear, and 
receiving from without sound impressions for their 
conveyance by tlie ossicles or Internal bones to the 
auditory nerve and eventually to the brain. 

DnoL A canal or tube of small size, conveying 
fluids in the body from a secreting organ. Thus the 
lacrjmial duct, for the conduct of tears ; the gall duct, 
carrying tlie bile to tlie bowel; the salivary duct, 
conveying the saliva from the glands to the mouth, etc. 

Duodenum, The first portion of the intestine, 
commencing at tlie pylorus, by which it communicates 
with the stoniacii, and temiinatmg at the Jejunum. 
Into the duodemiiii— so-callcd from being usually 
aiiout twelve inches in lengtii-'comes the chyle from 
the stomach to lie mixed with the biliary and pan* 
crcatlc secretions in the digestive process. 

Dura HatoP. The extciior of the three mem* 
branes enveloping tlie brain, the others being the 
pia mater and the arachnoid membrane. The dura 
mater is otherwise named the dermatoid membrane. 

DyMntepy. A disease in wliich there is great 
difficulty in voiding tiie feces, which consist chiefly of 
mucus and blood. It is usually accompanied by 
fever, and followed by useless straining for evacuation. 
Tiie scat of the mischief Is mainly in the large intestine 
and the mucous membrane, both of which become 
greatly inflamed. It commences with shivering 
and f^erishness alternately and diarrheea. Unless 
relief Is obtainable, collapse usually occurs in a short 
period ; and when recovery has been effected there is 
always danger of relapse upon dietary indiscretimi or 
exposure to damp and cold. Ipecacuanha is the great 
remedy for dysentery in the Hast, and this and opiates 
after aperient treatment with castor oil and laudanum 
often prove useful in overcoming the disense. 

Dyamonla. Difficult or iiainful menstruation. 
(Called also DyuiMnonfiflMU) 

Dyspepaliu This Is a form of Indigestion, which, 
if neglected, will reduce a person to a mlsemtale 
condition. It usually arises from Indiscretions of <lietj 
with neglect of proper exerci.se, or from haWtnal 
n^lcct of the " calls of Nature.” Proper mastication 
is antagonistic to the dyspeptic condition, and wbare 
this important prellminsry of digestion is rendered 
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imperfect by bad Math, danbil attention is very 
uisamly iMceaiaiy. Those whose digestive orgeas 
ere not vigorous wtU be wdl edvlied to abstain from 
fennentiog foods such as oatmeal, soups, stewsjuid 
boiled meats j and thw should attend very car^ully 
to the condition of their bowels. Other foods for 
dyspeptic subjects to abjure are shell-fish, pastry, 
But fiiods. pickles, pork, potatoes, uncook^ 
vegetables, and strong tea that has stood long in the 
pci. Pepsin Is a useful medicament for sufferers from 
this malady, ao is bismuth and soda. But above all 
take plenty of time over the meals, and eat regularly 
and never to excess, with nothing at all solid or heavy 
after the mid-day reieist. 

Dynphadla. Difficulty in swallowing, which may 
arise wther from constriction of the gullet or 
oesophagus, or from nervousness. 

DyspnOM* Shortness or difficulty of breathing, 
assorted with syncope, and disease of the br-art, 
lungularynx, or windpipe. Frequently a coniiequence 
of indigeklon and a distended state of the iiUebtlncs 
or stomach. 

BhV. This complicated organ is divided into three 
parts, commonly called the external, the middle, and 
the internal ear. The external ear, or auricle, and the 
auditory canal which leads to the drum-head or 
sound-receiver, the drum-head itself, and certain 
portions of the tympanum or drum cavity, are visible 
or accessible from without ; the internal ear, consisting 
of many minute sub-divisions, including the delicate 
nerve of hearing, lie deeply hidden In the petrous 
bone, the hardest bone in the human frame. It is 
essential that the internal ear should be free to 
constant communication with the atmosphere, to 
obviate undue pressure from the membraneous drum. 
This CQmmuiucatkm is carri»id on through the 
Eustachian tube, which tenuiiiates In the mouth just 
bohind the tonsils. Should this tube become con- 
gested, as it does during catarrhal affection of the 
mucous membrane of the throat and nose, deafness 
results from rarefication of the air within the internal 
ear, a condition usually styled throat deaiiiess Hearing 
also may become impaired by undue secretion and 
partial congealation of wax in the external ear, which 
can generally be set right by the employment of tho 
autaT syringe. Should this fail to afford relief the 
^>plication of mustard plasters behind the car will 
frequently produce a good effect. Small abscesses 
occasionally form in the outer aural passages, giving 
rise to earache and disagreeable noises in tiie ear, but 
these usually soon break and dischaiye, leaving no 
mischief beliind. Abscesses In the inner ear are 
dangerous, because of their proximity to the bnnn, 
and call for skilled attention. Inflammatory aural 
ailments may be treated by poulticing and fomentation 
with injections of laudanum ; but always under medical 
advice. 

Boohymonln. Extravasation of blood, as in the 
cases of bruising blows; the '‘black eyo">^ the most 
conspicuous kind ol ecchymosis. The impact of 
contusion ruptures small blood vessels under the skin, 
their contents escape into adjacent cells, swelling and 
discoloration ensue until Nature has righted things. 
Prompt application of cold substances will generally 
eimdlte matters. 

■oMina, Heat eruption, occurring in small con- 
fluent vesicles. It arises from an ailment of the outer 
skin, hindering its proper development during the 
renewals wliich should always be in progress, and por- 
mittlng the exudation of watery constituents of the 
bk^. Eczema may be present m any part of the skin, 
but is most frequent at the flexure of tiie joints, behind 
the ears, and on hands, arms, and legs. \ fevourite 
remedial application externally is the oxide of zinc, 
which may to dusted over an olive oil dressing. The 
only soaps employed for cleansing purposes in any kind 
of eczema should be those free from all irritating 
detergent properties and properly impregnated with 
either carbolic acid or juniper tar. Dietary is of great 
imporfonce in this disease. Salt meats, acids, fruits, 
paotry, and soups should be avoided, and molt and 
spliitttotts liquors. 

■llUdoil*— May stoify the natural secretion of the 
ftulds of th»body, as U also denotes their escape from 


4be lu^l positfon as a raiuh of faiflamnatlon. In 
pleuritic effusion there is interference with luiw acthm 
through the undue accumulation ot fluid in the pleural 
cavity; eflbsion into tiie cavity of the skull gives the 
hydrocephalic or “water In the head" condition, 
iuflaromation of the peritoneum or abdominal Ikilng 
membrane, and may bnng about dropsy ; effoskm into 
the pericardium, resultant on inflammatory action there, • 
may dangerously affect the heart ; hydrocele is eflbsion 
into the scrotum ; other abnormal effusions into tissues 
and joints are associated with various diseases, and 
directly censequential thereto. 

Bleotmiy. A medicated conserve. 

Blephsuatlasls* An abnormal enlargement or 
expansion of the legs and feet or other parts of the 
body, arising from a pretematurally thickened condition 
of the skin and the tissues beneath it. Operative 
treatment is necessary for the removal of this unhealthy 
condition, which at times ass^umes gigantic propor- 
tions. 

Bmmolation. A gradual wasting of flesh and fat, 
indicative of disease. Fmaciation occurs in many 
exliausting diseases which i^rininate fetally, and some- 
times also in ailments of a mucli simpler and less 
dangerous cliaracter, as in dyspepsia, when the proper 
assimilation of food is suspended. In maligimnt dis- 
ease of the liver and in pneumonU emaciation is a 
constant symptom. Restoration of the glandular 
system is essential to the removal of emaciation, and 
this must be sought through medicament suited to the 
coae. in combination with judicious dietetic measures. 
The chloride of calcium is a very valuable remedial 
agent in curable emaciation. 

Bmbroeatlon- An external stimulating or 
soothing application, called also a linbnent. 

Bmetlos- Should be administered intelligently, 
and with full regard to the requirement, never in a 
speculative way. Their object is to induce vomiting, 
and thus quickly relieve the stomach or digestive 
system of undesirable contents. Emetics miiy be 
introduced to the stomach directly, or admimsterra by 
injection. Amon)hine, for instance, is alwa 3 rs ^en 
subcutaneously, and ejection of the contents of The 
stomach is immediately consequent. Great care 
should be exercised in the use of emetics in the case of 
particularly stout persons, or where there is pregnancy 
or ispture ; and it should always be remembered that 
antimcHiial wine, a potent emetic, is a depressant of the 
heart’s action ; the dose of it is one or two drachms at 
most in water for a strong adult, followed by copious 
drauglits of wanii fluid. Safe emetics are ipecacuanha 
wine (half ounce to one ounce) mustard and water, or 
sulphate of zinc (ao grains^in water) ; all to be followed 
by plenty of tepia water. Any of these may be 
administered with advantage in spasmodic Jfrecrions, 
such as croup, asthma, colic etc., and, in carefully 
regulated strength, to children where there is a great 
accumulation of mucoiH in the chest. The stomach 
pump is better than any emetic for effectually and com- 
pletely emptying the organ. 

Bmulaion. A medicine of a milk-like character, 
prepared by the amalgamation of some alkali or sugar 
with oil and water. Thus new milk furnishes a natural 
emulsion, uniting in its composition cream and milk. 
An admixture of the yolk of egg or geiJtinc with soup, 
milk, jrruel or water will afford an emulsion for medical 
purposes ; and powdered sweet almonds in water are 
frequently employed as a vehicle for medicines which 
tend to precipitate in simple fluids 

Bnottphalltla. Inflammation of the brain. 

Bndsinlo DIsomm are those arising from local 
conditions, as ague, in swampy and fenny neighbour- 
hoods, or belongiiig to a particular period of the year. 

Bneaifc An injection into the bowel, employed 
ofteh with beneficent effect in constipation. Salt and 
'water, or soap and water, arc commonly used in this 
manner for the relief of a loaded lower bowel vdien its 
condition has given rise to pain and trouble ; and the 
enema is very valuable In dysentery, diairhcBB, and 
where worms are working intestinal mischief. Anti- 
septic as well as anodyne Ingredients can readily be 
combined in an enema, sroich may be adimus- 
tered by various forms of syringe obtainable at the 
pharmaeka. 



PEARS’ CVCtjOPAEDIA. 

Wy*” Fdn In th. boMln 
diooiv cftii^ci Bi0inftftn~ftctift 

BaMrle to typhdd. or castrie fimrer, duo to tho 
abtoiption In the alimentary canal of specific disease 
genns. Its presence to generally attributable to do* 
active sauimry conditionst and the use of unwhole* 
sonw dtinkiqg water to perhaps the most prolific 
Incentive to enteric. The great dangen of tlus ccm- 
dition are haemorrhage an<| blood-poisoning. The 
characteristic Initiatory symptoms of enteric are great 
bodily prostration, copious diarrhoea of a peculiar pea- 
soupy appearance, a high pulse, and furred tongue 
Purplish eruptive spots are seen on the abdomen and 
sometimes on the chest; the temperature rises at 
night and goes down towards morning. Deficient 
secretion, except in the bowels, follows, and dis- 
turbance of the urinary system occasions urmmlc 
poisoning and coma In the concluding stage. To 
prevent the partial functional paralysis which brings 
about this grave condition, the medical treatment aims 
at controlling the exhaustive diarrhoea and keying 
down the temperature of the patient as muen as 
possible. Phenacetin Is employed as an antipyretic, 
and by its aid perspiration can be inducM, and 
restlessness gives place to refretiiing sleep, the case 
at once becomes hopeful. Skilful and unremitting 
nursing attention is q^uite as important In enteric as 
medical treatment. No solid food must be given till 
the patient has coinpletely recovered. 

Bnterltla. Inflammation of the external coat of 
the intestines, due generally to catarrh, and indicated 
by exces^ve disouirgcs of mucus. Dysentery is 
one form of inflammation of the bowels, affectmg, 
as it docs, part of the colon ; liut the catarrhal infiam- 
mation may aflect the whole of the mucous nicinbrane 
of the aliuienta^ canal to a distressing extent. Small 
doses of arsenic, administered in tar, will often be 
found remedul m ententis, after eating; and the 
dietary must be most carefully regulate, nothing 
difficult of digestion being permitted. 

Bntoaoa. Several species of troublesome parasitic 
worms or low animal organisms, chiefly such as mfest 
the Intestines, and exert an irritating influence. (See 
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._a of the pui^ and the not of da peeuUar 
r and paralyato which muaMyaie the ac c oetttoBl* 

)f an apoplectic Mtoure being wanting. ^B^nr 

to sometimes “■hammed," but the fanpoetor Is carafta 
to avoid hurt in ialliiw. CooitipatM^ dig es tive de> 
langement generally, intemjpeianoe, teething, woms, 
excessive passion, menstrual Inegutority, gnat menrai 
worry, and other exciting causes may bring on eplhmy, 
which to liable to conttaiue during conafltuthNMd dis- 
turbance. but to rarely total, save from in|uiy snstalned 
fai the toll or from suflbnatlon arising irom constiletfon 
of the muscles of the throat and chest during the con- 
vulsive paroxysms. The treatment of a preventative 
diameter conrists in imnovliw the general health ssid 
removing as tor as posable au contributory causality. 
Quring the seixure protect the auflbrer ftom self>ln|ury, 
loosen the attire round the neck and waist, lift on to a 
couch or bed, mising the head and shoulders, and 
sprinkle the toce with cold water. Do not disturb the 
Sleep which succeeds the fit, or mental .mischief may 
ensue. A piece-of wood may be placed between the 
teeth whilst the convulsive movement of the Jaws con- 
tinues. to prevent the biting of the torgu& and artifldal 
teeth should be removed ; while the careful adminbtoa- 
tion of chloroform, it should be remembered, wiU often 
cut short an ^ilcptic attack. An epileptic must not 
be left alone after a fit in case another attack comes on. 
Those subject thereto ought to be most attentive to 
heir dietary, and ^ * 

Bpiptoyna. 
from wiiich it ha 


their dietary, and sedulouMv shun excltemenL 

oCbonegrowingintoanother, 


tiliure. 

Bpla 


Bpldermle. The outer or scarf skin, not com- 
posed of fibres, but of separate rounded cells. These 
are piled upon each other in layers to a variant cxKmt, 
the cuticle in places, such as the soles of the feet, 
attaining considerable thickness ; in other parts, as on 
the face, being smooth and thin. Tlie epidermis is 
always, however, formed ui two layers, the outer flat 
and resistant to injury ; the inner soft and tender, and 
developing to take its place in due course externally. 
From the inner the outer skin of the epidermis is 
renewed ^‘ivhen there has been blistering, scalding, 
eczema, or scaling a ftrr eruptive disorders. 

Bpl^Mtrlo Beglon, Tjje upper ]>art of the 
abdomen. 

Bplglottlft. A cartilage of the larynx, which pro- 
tects the glottis, or wind-pipe, when fexxi is being 
partaken of. It is a heait-shaijed gland of gristle, and 
participates in the movements of the tongue. 

BpllAptop, A kind of fit, consisting in the coneur- 
rentloss of consciousness with convulsive movements of 
the Umbs of a iiskre or less violent character. Generally 
the sufferer subsides to the ground with lividity and 
dtotortlan of countenance, staimg and fixed eyes,^roth- 
lita mouth, laboured or seemingly suspended oreathing, 
and tumultuous beating of the neart. The tongue pro- 
trudes, and is sometunes badly bitten by the teeth 
throu^ convulsive action of the Jaws, while there may 
also be Involuntary evacuation. The full fit, even in a 
bad case, sddbm continues longer (han a few minutes, 
•nd to succeeded by drowsiness and a dull, stupid 
ftppeaiance. with troubled sleep of considerRjm dum- 
Hon, during which the fit may or may not racur. A^ 
great many fits may occur, and that daily in persons 
subject to epOepsy or “tolling sickness," os the malady 
to sometimes called, and the seizures may take place 
without watniftg at all. or follow premonitmy symptoms. 
One of these to a peculiar sensation known as einleptic 
aun.** This to an lndeBcrlbableliBdlng.es of a vapour, 
oiiginatiiig in tiw eKtremities and passing up toward 
the head. Epileptic fits may be dftInguUned from 


t had previously beat separated by cai^ 

f pistozla. Bleeding from the lining membrane of 
the nostrils which secretes the nasal muei s. It can 
often be stayed by the application of cold to the spine, 
or by holding the hands above the head. In persistent 
tucniorrhage of this character the nostril may be 
plugged with cotton-wool saturated in some striiigent 
solution or dipped in powdered alum. Thoseliabw to 
frequent epistaxis may advantageously take iron or 
some other blood trmic. 

Bpolls. A swelling of the gums. 

Bnictsitlon, Fjectinnof wind from the stomach 
through the mouth. It arises from indigestion and the 
consequent escape of gas generated in the stomadi. 
Charcoal powder is recommended as a palliative, but 
the obvious preventative is attention to the digestion. 

Eruption. Excretion producing small pustules 
on the skin, as in scarlatina, measles, small-pox, etc., 
and indicating a diseased condition of the blood or a 
vitiated state of the cuticle. 

Bryalpolu. An inflammatory affection of the 
skin, attended with the formation of vesicles and by 
feverishness. Sotnetimes this painful ailment, which to 
known also as “ St. Anthony’s fire," and as " Rose," 
extends to sub-cutaneous tissue, and assumes serious 
dimensions, giving rise to delirium and even coma. 
It is due to the presence of a specific disease genu, 
which may be transmitted. Erysipelas occurs occa- 
sionally with no apiiarent outwara cause, or it 
develops in a wound or from an hdury in which the 
germ has found lodgment and proceeded to produce 
Its prqgeny. It is always accompanied with conrider- 
able pain and hardness of the affected part. There to 
a tingling and burning sensation under a shfaiy rwl 
surtoce with swelling which pits and whitens on 
pressure. Meanwhile there is a generally febrile con- 
dition of the body, following diivering attacks. Then 
the inflamed patches subside, to reappear on some 
other portion of the body, not necessufly adjacent ; 
the parts first affected scabbing and scaling, or lonniiig 
large bltoten charged with yellowish fluid. In baa 
cases the swellings suppurate extensively or torn 
abscesses; and may occasionally .gangrene. If ery- 
sipelas should make its appearance m the face without 
being resultant upon iidnry, there to always peril of fta 
spreading to the coverfiig membrane of tlw brain, iri^ 
total effect Glycerine and a solution of IchthyOl me 
■applied to the sores with frequent success; this is 
much better practice than the cad plan of dusting over 
the inflamed surface with flour, even upon a dresimff of 
carboltoed oil. Tliwture of the muriate of Iron may 



pems* cyclopaedia. 

abo adminteteted adnmtageoady, an_ 

puqnitiMtatv good, vdiBe tlwdlet riioiDd be light and 
nutntkMii. Ttietandnncyortheiorestomindw fivar 
tha body nay scMnetimei do chocked by painting iHth 
undihtimd inctiire of porchloride of Iron. 

BntlMma. A asorbld redness of the skin, and 
supeildal congestion someirliat rasembltng erysipelas, 
though watteaded by the dangenns symptoms of that 
malady, usually attendant upon gastric disorder. Its 
severito Is sometimes sufficient to occasion the fonna> 
don of vesicles. Medical treatment should embrace 
the endeavour to amend disordered digestion and to 
keep the bowels In rmular order. Brythema nodosum 
la a fhtin of this disease to which rheumatic and 
syphllitio persons are occasionally subject. The 
swettinga appear upon the forehead or over the bones 
of the mins, and require blistering, with the adminls* 
trmion of Iodide of Mtassiuin. 

educt of the distillation of alcohols 
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with fcl^ as nitric, sulphuric and other ethers. 

Blinidyptaa. The Blue Gum Tree of Australia, 
ylddliqr an oil of very valuable antiswtic virtue. The 
tree itself is wonderfully destructive m the miasmic of 
ague 9 and the essence of its foliage is largeiy em> 
ployed for inhalation in influensa. catarrh, diphtheria 
ana other ailments of the air passages. 

■uonjTBllti. A resinous preparation of consider- 
able service in bilious disorders, usually administered 
in combination with sagaia extract. 

BnatMhlsui Tube. The normal communication 
between the ear-drum and the throat, permitting the 
passage of air into the tympanum. It opens into the 
upper and back part of the throat, in tiie region of the 
pliai^’tix. Just above the floor of the nostrils. The 
access of catarrh into tliis important tube, partially or 
completely closing the channel, causes the condition 
callM “throat deafness.” 

Bxaowbaitloiit Increase in the severity of a 


Bzmlgln. A substance produced by the decom- 
position of coal-tar. and sometimes recommended as an 
anodyne in neuraMc affections. 

BzemlSD. Signifies the employment of the 
voluntary muscles. Tlie circulation of the blood and 
the fonnatlon of its elements within the body, as well 
as their destruction wlien done with, are all powerfully 
and favourably influenced by this exercise ; so that it 
is obvious that without it there will be a sacrifice of 
health. A ^stematic and well-regulated diurnal 
course of out-door exercise sliould be undertaken, of an 
agreeable and not over-fatiguing nature and extent ; and 
on all exercises walking is tlie Mst; though this may 
be advantageously varied by participation in some 
interesting pastime. Riding is good, so are cycling, 
tennis, cricket, croquet, golr, skipping, fishing, 
shootiiig, and many other sports and games. 

Bxhalatloii, or the emlssiou of vapour, occurs in 
the human body, from the lungs and the pores of the 
skin, reorders of the kidneys and the cuticle 
Interfere with this process, to the discomfiture of the 
individual in the degree of their magnitude. 

Bxhaiutlon* Follows the over-prolonged ex- 
penditure of energy, iiiuseular, nervous or mental; 
but “training” or gradual habituation to endurance, 
will enable mdividuals to withstand fatigue to a 
aurprisitig extent. 

BxomphSLliM. A rupture of the navel. 

Bspactoranta. Medicines which assist the dis- 
charge of phlegm or mucus from the mouth. Amongst 
Che mo^ frequently employed expediters of the 
lemoval of surplus secretions of the mucous membrane 
ore anunonla, antimony, paregoric, terebene, and 
ipecacuanha. ^ 

Bxpaotoimtlols. Provides, in the sputa, a valu- 
able guide very often to the internal condition. Thus, 
If the mucus or matter expectorated be frotiiy in 
ctaancter, bronchitis or catarrh of the air passages 
mi^ be fiidicated. Should tlie sputa be viscid and 
ructy*ccAoured. pneumonia or lung inflammation may 
bo auropeted. if it be purulent, consolidated, and 
triood-angad, consumptivedlsease of the lung-structura 
tepolataato. The patient is “spitting bis Ui^ away.” 
Thni the trained eye cab dlvlna from what la cast eat 
af the qrMom what la going on wlthfai. In suqwctad 


conaumptlon the expeetoathm Is examhiad by Ibe 
mteroacqpe to detect the germs of Mtiie disease. 

Bxtnsvmuitlona Escape offbe fluids of the body 
from titefar natural canals, and consequent dllFusloii w 
aiUacent tissue. Most bruises produce extravasation. 

By*, The otgan of vision, a most beautiful piece 
of natural mechanism, perGwt in every particular. 
The eye may be conventeiftly considered to two 
divisions, the globe or eyeball, and the appendages 
which control Its functions. It is placed to a bony 
case, which protects it as effectually as possible from 
internal injuiy, tlie socket to which it revolves, and 
moves so easily. It Is further guarded from harm by 
the eyelids, which automatically close at the approocn 
of damger. The membranous external coverlim of the 
eyeball Is reflected upon the lid, and Is caned the 
conjunctiva or white of tho eye. In tlie centre of the 

S obe Is the pupll.openmg, closed by the iris inusde ; 

e pupil and its contiguous coloured substance 
together constitute the cornea. The entire eyeball of 
an adult is barely an inch in diameter, and measures 
rather more from back to Front. It is enveloped by the 
sclerotic, a firm mombranous structure, which at the 
posterior surface opens to admit the optic nerve, 
within the sclerotic membrane ^ the darkish brown 
choroid coat, and within this ^ain the retina, an 
expansion of the optic nerve forming the sensitive 
substance upon which are projected o^octs whose 
impressions are conveyed to the brain. The globe of 
the eye is filled with two transparent fluids, cmitoined 
in chambers, between which is situated the lens. The 
anterior chamber is charged with aqueous humour, 
the posterior with vitreous humour. Kays of light 
emanating from the objects presented to the vision 
pass first through the cornea; next through the 
aqueous humour, the lens, and the vitreous humour to 
turn. In their passage the rays undergo refraction, 
which bring them into their proper focus on the retina. 
Tlie choroid coat absorbs all the superfluous ray^ 
wlilch would otherwise confuse the vision. The eye is 
subject to many diseases. Ophthalmia, or conjuncti- 
vitis. is an inflammatory condition of the external la^, 
and produces a red discoloration. Scicrotis, usually 
of rheumatic origination, presents a more Uvld appear- 
once. Inflammation contracted to the cornea may 
indig:e opacity interferent with the transmission of 
rays of light. The lens may be affected and become 
opaque, wlien cataract is the resultant. The retina, 
tiic humours of the eye, and the choieid coat, are all 
also liable to ailments of a more or less serious nature; 
and every affection of any part of the visual systen 
requires the most skillea and specialistic remedUk 
treatment. 

Byabrova are formed of muscle and tlpck skin, 
covered with stiff hairs, and resting upon a bony 
ridge above the edge of the orbit. Th^ are drawn 
down mstantly when dangerously dazzling light is 
encountered by the eye, and they intercept and sited 
the perspiration trickling down the forehead. Perfect 
eyebrows ate found in no animals other than mankind. 

Bya, Diut or Grit In. Roll up a piece of soft 
white blotting-paper like a pipe-lighter, and moisten 
the end to remove the Irritating foreign body, mean- 
while rubbiiw the other eye. a 

Valatln^ Fainting, or swooning, may occur from 
shockeor from Idss of blood, orotlier deuressing causey 
mentm or bodily, such as affection of the heart or 
excessive diarrheea. The patient becomes pale and 
loses consciousness. The eyes dilate, the skin Is 
ctommy, the limbs are loose, the muscles relaxed, the 
sufferer ihUs to the ground as one dead. Remove the 
sufferer, to the Wing-down position, to the open air ox 
a well-veatliated apartment, letting the head rest lower 
than the body. Loosen the clofUng, sprinkle the 
lace with cold water, apply strong smeHing salts to the 
nostrils. Should the patient be capable of swallowing 
e little sol volatile, or brandy and water, it may be 
administered. If nitrate of amyl l»e procuraUa, the 
tehtoatlon from a handkerchief sprinkled with a few 
drops will often have powerful restorative effect. 

« the hands and friction to the limbs generally Is 
and it may be necessary to apply a mustiiiKd 
pottittoe over the rttrion of the heart. 

ValM Xlba* The five lowetmoat ribs, ae stylad 
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because the xith and x«th pain are tooie at one «id. 
and cardlara of -tlhe rest run into Uiat of the 7th 
ribs, instead orDelng prolonfi;ed separatdy tothe breast 
bone, as in tin case 01 the upper seven or true ribs. 

VaUMS. The cavity between the mouth and 
throat, bounded by the tongue, tonsils, uvula, and the 
. la^nz, leading to the pharynx. 

Fat^Ollla. Slight feverish attacks, principally 
afTectlng children, arising from disordered digestion, 
and readily corrected by removing the cause. 

Fatarlfuga. That which dispms or mitigates fever. 
An old memcal term not so much used nowadays as 
formerly. Quinine used to be tlie most frei|u«utly 
employed or all febrifuges, and it is still in vo^e as 
suen, thoiqrh phenacetiii, anlipyrin, and other potent 
drugs have supplanted it in modem medical practice 
to a very considerable extent. 

FAmilV. The Os Fenioris, or thigh bone, extending 
between the haunch and knee. It is the longest lione 
In the body, and is frequently the subject ot fracture 
whidi requires most skuful attention for reduction. Tlie 
placing of the broken parts in apposition and their re- 
tention until proper rc-uiiion lias taken place often 
presents considerable difficulty. 

Fever. A disease characterised by heightened 
bodliy temperature, increased and rapid respiration 
and pulsation, thirst, loss of .strength and general 
functional disturbance. It may arise from chill, blood 
imisoning or direct infection ; but the actual active 
principle of all fevers is morbid material in the shape 
of the poisons produced by germs circulating within 
the blood. Fever is classed as remittent, when it abates 
at intervals ; it Is intermittent when it ceases totally fw 
awhile only to recur. < There arc many forms of fever, 
including scarlet, typhoid, typhus, hectic, miliary, 
^mptoniatic, rheumatic, yellow, and malarial fevers. 
See separate references. 

Fibrin. An essential element of vegetable and 
animal organisms, represented m tlie blood and other 
tissues. 

nbrold. An unhealthy growth of a fibrous char- 
actor, as fibroid tumour. 

Fibula. A slender bone of the leg, situated on the 
outer bide of the shin bone. Its lower end forms the 
outer part of the ankle. 

Flndara. Four of the five digits of each hu^n 
hand, the fifth being tlie thumb or poliex. The first 
is the index-finger, generally employed in pointing out 
an oblect or forcing an argument. Then we nave 
the middle finger, the ring finger, and kistly, the little 
finmr. All are opened and clobed by powerful tendons 
aila muscles proceeding from the wrist, over the palm, 
and along their own under-surfaces. 

Fire, c^n case of being surprised by fire in a house, 
wlien the room is filled with smoke and Aame, get as 
close to the floor as possible, wliere the air is almost 
alwn3rs clearest. Crawl out at quickly as you can ; 
and, in entermg a burning apartment fur rescue or 
other purposes, also crawl along the floor, envelop- 
ing the hMd In a thick, wet cloth, cutting holes for the 

when olothlng Is lilted. Wrap, in 
or roll on a thick rug or blanket, and on no account run 
out into the ai^r downstairs. Keep the head down 
to prevent the inhalation of smoke or flame as luucffi as 
powble. f 

Flsiuln. A deep, callous, and narrow ulcer, gener- 
ally following an abscess, in certain parts of the oody, 
.Hid forming an abnormal passage between some 
internal organ and the skin. The tenn is chiefly applied 
to a pipe unnaturally created between the bowel and 
the surface of the l>ody by disease, wliich Inu worked 
Its way down through the flesh into the intestine. 
Fistula is always an indication of tioor geiifml health, 
and larroly attacks persons of sedenta^ m^s. Thei 
matter Is always one for prompt operative attention, in 
a s so ci a t ion with the endMvour to Improve the patient’s 
general Condition. 

Flaoflld. Wanting in tone, soft and yielding to the 
touch, as relaxed and unhealthy muscular tissue. 

Flatillenoe. ** Wind ” generally in the stomach 
and Intestines through imperfect digwtlon and various 
other causes often productive of serious inconvenience 
and severe pain. There Is generally fermentation as 


the result of decomposing food-stufik of an unwhole- 
some or improperiy blenoM Character at the bottemiof 
the irischiefi some fbods are partlcalariy condnetiye 
to tKe flatulent cemdition, atarches parScukily, and 
these should be avoided by all those whose atomachlc 
equipment is not particularly strong. Stews and soups, 
and over-inflised tea are all “ windy ** things. Flatiil- 
eiice is better prevented than cured ; but its palnftil 
effects may be alleviated by charcoal, whichabsoibatha 
troublesome gas whilst staying the decomposing and 
fenuentary generative processes. 

Flatun. The wind, or gas. In the Inteitfawin 
flatulence. 

FlavoM. Such muscles as asrist in the bending of 
any limb or part of the body. 

Fluoric Acid. An acid obtained from fluor spar, 
usually now known as hydrofluoric acid. 

Flux. A running, flow, or discharge; an extra- 
ordinary evacuation from any part of the body. The 
term is one very seldom employed nowadays. 

Follicle. A small gland or bag. as at the toots of 
hairs. 

Fomcntatloll. A simple yet often eflficacious 
method of applying moisture to the body for the 
alleviation of pain. Hot fomentations are of good 
service in the relief of inflammatory and spasmodic 
internal affections, especially of the abdomen and 
chest. The most approved way of procedure In 
fomentation is to fold about half a dozen plies of 
flannel of suitable dimensious upon a towel laid over a 
haud-basin; tlie flannel is then saturated in heated 
water, medicated or otherwise as may be advisable, 
and enclosed in the towel. Two persons are then 
employed in expeditiously wringing out the superfluous 
moisture. The flannel stiuuld then be spre ad out, and 
it the pain be very considerable, a few drops of 
laudanum may be sprinkled upon it before applying 
it. as hot as the patient can bear, to the affected part, 
covering with several layers of dry flannel to retain the 
heat. An indiarubber hot-water bag lialf filled Is a 
better covering for the saturated flamiel if it be 
desirable to maintain the heat for a considerable time 
without interrupting or changing the fomentation. 
Turpentine, poppy ^eads, and other anodynes are 
useful in fomentation as well as laudanum, and the 
sponge and cotton- wool are somethnes substituted for 
flannel as the mediuui. Cnimn and colic, erysipelas 
and filling abscesses are usually greatly relieved by 
fomenting ; so are bad sprains and bruises. 

Food as ordinarily {wirtaken of in varied forms by 
civilised human beings, may be classed under two 
principal heads, that which is nitrogenous in character 
and that which is iion-nitrogenous. The former Is 
fle.sh-producing, and comprises the most valuable 
constituents of meat and bread; non-nitrogenous, 
respiratory, and heat-giving food is mainly supplied 
in the sliape ot starch, sugar, fats, and oils. For 
digestive and assimilative purposes, mixed foods are 
best adapted to our wants, and tlie first natural aliment, 
the maternal milk, contains nitrogenous and non- 
nitrogenous elements combined in sufficient strength 
for tlie period of life. I'resh animal food is much 
more nutritious tlian vegetable food, and more easily 
digested, yet is retained longer in the stomach. 
Vegetable food passes quickly out of tliat organ into 
the small bowel, where its digestion is completed. 
Vegetables are particularly inqmrtant in dietary, as 
they contain and supply certain salts and other inorganic 
substances wliich are essential to the development of 
bone and furnisli to the blood materials of a disease- 
preventing character. Water Is also an important 
article of food and enters largely into its composition. 
Sugar and starch consist of carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen, and are the principal of the respiiatoiy and 
heat-producing foods. Butter and olh substances not 
only greatly ala in keeping the fire or life a-giring, but 
build up the ftitty tissues necessary to bmth ; and 
also aid In the digestive processes. The nitrogmous 
foods ore mainly made up of fibrin, legumin, muten, 
casein, and albumen. Salt Is necessary to the blood os 
an element of preservation and nourishment. 

FOTMnii.^Tbat part of the arm between the 
wrist and elbow, composed of two bones, the lailus 
and ulna, and their accompanying fleshy tissue. Tlie 
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wriat te attlculaited by the radios wltii the foraana. 
which enables the hand to rotate^ 

Murtnoak The breakaire or rupture of a bone. 
This not uncommon, but always painful, accidonPmay 
be of simple denomination, as when the bone u 
cleanly divided without splinterhv or eatemal wouod* 
in^j or compound, if the bone be broken or 
•• smashed ” in Its integuments. In compound fractures 
the akin and soft tissues are tom, and there may be a 
portion of splintered bone forced through the flesh. A 
comminuted fracture consists of the bone being 
broken or crushed into several pieces. A com(iound 
comminuted fracture not only has the bone so broken, 
but flesh wounds of a more or less extensive character 
In connection with the breakages. That a bona is 
broken may usu-illy be readil*- ■nsen by the distortion 
or defhrmity produced, or heard by the crepitus 
or peculiar grating sound '.ceasioned on the fractured 
ends moving upon each other. Both these conditions, 
with Joss oi power over the limb or part in which the 
bone Is situated, together with unnatural mobility 
beiiv present, fracture is certain; and a surgeon 
should be summoned to set the bone, tiie sufferer 
being laid in the most restful position possible to 
awstt the doctor’s arrivaL It is necessary to exercise 
very great care In moving tlie patient, or a simple 
ftacture may be converted into a compound one, 
and a compound fracture which was not comminuted 
become so. A shutter or wide board should be placed 
under the injured limb for its support, however mort a 
distance it be requisite to convey the injured person. 
There Is usually considerable swelling m connection 
with a fractured bone, particularly if tlie damage done 
to the soft tissues by cruslung or tearing be extensive, 
and a broken rib may occasion swelling all over the 
b^y if a fragment of the bone should have penetrated 
the luim, permitting air to escape from tiiat organ into 
the cellular tissue. The covering of tlie injury pending 
the doctor's coming, with cloths wrung out in a solution 
of cartxillc acid or some other antiseptic, may prevent 
suppuration kter on. 

nannlam, a membraneous fold connecting an 
organ with other parts of tlie bod^, as of the tongue. 
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eonttactions of the canal, ‘Which oecadon such acute 
pain to the subject. The gall bladder becomes die* 
tended, and much of the bile is absorbed by the blood, 
giving to the suflerei a Jaundiced appearance. Large 
or rented doses of olive oil have oeen adniinisteied 
very success-fully for Che zelief of this distressing 


Frlotion and HsuMajfe of the skin is very oftmt 
conducive to he.iUh, in accelerating sluggish circulation 
or promoting bodily heat, and it forms an important 
part of curative massage. Rubbing is al'>o beneficial 
in stifhiess of the Joints or muscles. Friciiuii may be 
applied to the body by the hand, with flaimcl or rough 
woollen gloves, or with the flesh brush. 

Frills is very valuable in a dietary. Many fruits 
are gently laxative, many others contain salts and 
acids possessing properties bcneficUl to tlie blood. 
The most wholesome fruits are apples, pears, goose- 
berries, currants (red and white), graMs, apricots, 
peaches, strawberries, and oranges; all, of course, 
when quite ripe, the softer, mellower and fresher the 
better. Plums, cherries, melons, and all kinds of nuts, 
though nutritive in dilfcront degrees, are difficult of 
digestion, generiilly speaking, and black currants, 
when raw, have a disagreeable effect often upon the 
bowels. Some fruits, ofoerwise objectionable, may by 
cooking undergo conversion into excellent foods, as 
baked culinary apples, and unripe or dried berries of 
various kinds. , 

GalaotUu a morbid ptroduction, or overflow of 
milk. 

Oall. the bile, a bitter, yellowish-green fluid secreted 
by the Ihrer. 

Gall Bladdar. a membraneous pear-shaped bag, 
attached to the under side of the right lobe of the 
liver, large enough to contain one to two ounces of tlie 
gall Uqi^. It acts as a reservoir to receive the surplus 
bile fin>m the liver during the intervals of the active 
digestive process. 

OalllO Aold is useful In the spitting or vomiting of 
blood. In the latter case it may be taken in ten grain 
do«es in milk or water, and in the former along with 
fifteen drops of dilute aromatic sulphuric acid in water 


GaU VtoBM* or blUaiy calculi.* are congealed 
masses m bOe substance incapaUe of passiim along 
the duct es they would do in their naturally fluid state, 
and Inm to be forced through by the severe spasmodic 


GAlvanlniiit that form of eleel|ical excitement by* 
chemical action, generally called voltaic electricity. 

Ganglion. A knot-UKC process formed by a mass 
of nerve-cells : or a hard encysted tumour, situate in the 
course of an extensor tendoiL Anatomically the term 
applies to the minute centresaboundiiig throughout Uie 
body ; and surgically to elastic swellings which appear 
at tuues on the top of the foot and on the wrist, reachkig 
the size of a hazel nut, and yielding to pressure. 

Gantfrena. Incipient mortification, a term applied 
to the death of the tissues, following disease of the 
part, whicli becomes black and void of sensation. 
Amputation beyond the seat of the mischief is nearly 
always essential. 

Gafgla, A wash for the throat, astringent, anti- 
srotic or soothing. In early stages of Inmiminatory 
affections astringent gatgles, with antiseptic com- 
bination, are very useful as alleviative treatment, 
removing mucus. Hot water, with bicarbonate of 
soda in solution, is frequently employed ; and difocate 
of potash in solution, and associated with borax, will 
allay ulceration. Alum, dissolved in water, and diluted 
^ycerine of tannin, form valuable astringmt gargles ; 
and an efficacious admixture for general gargling 
purposes is a wineglassful of warm water with 
twenty-five to thirty drops of sulphurous acid. It 
may be employed frequently without fear of harmful 
effect. 

Gas* A vapour retaining elasticity permanently at 
ordinary temperatures, and distinguishable from iu*n- 
gaseous vapours wluch become aeriform only under 
the action of heat The gaiscs most frequently en- 
countered in considerations of health are oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, carbonic acid, ciilorine, and, 
ammonia, to all of which reference is made elsewhere 
m this dictionary. 

Gas, Suffocation from. Suffocation from the 
inhalation of escaped gas should l>e combated by 
removal to the fresh air as speedily as possible. The 
suAfercr must be kept warm, and made to lie down, 
frequent draughts of ammonia.twenty drops toa tumbler- 
ful of water, being adinnustered uiuil relief is obtained. 
Tincture of nux vomica, two to four drops an hour at 
first and less often later, may also be given in obstinate 
cases of suffocation from this cause, but a doctor should 
be called in unless improvement be manifest. 

Gastrlo. Appertaining to tiie stomach,, as gastric 
arteries, gastric juice, g.tstric fever, etc. * 

Gastrlo Fever. Another name for Typhoid 
Favor, which see. . 

Gastric Juice* A fluid containing pepsin and 
hydrochloric aad, secreted in the interior of the 
stomach, and forming a princij>al agent in the digestive 
process, during which it is distinctly acid, though it 
possesses neitlier acid nor alkaline reaction on removal, 
but h:is a saline taste. The juice is transparent and 
slightly viscid. !t converts nitrogenous foods into 
substances called peptones. ^ 

Gaatrlo Ulcer* Frequently occurs in young 
femaffis, the symptoms being stomachic pain accom- 
panied by vomiting of matter of coflee-ground like 
appearanro, a condition due to the presence of blood. 
Ice win check the nausea and vomiting; and ^all 
doses of moiphia and bismuth may be administered 
with good eflect ; wfiile milk is the best food, for no 
solids should be taken until the ulcerous trouble has 
been overcome. 

GauferlUc* Qironic* inflammation of the stomach, 
•frequently occasioned by continuous alcoholic indul- 
gence, though it may arise from gout or other ffisease, 
or be produced by strong purgative medicines or 
indigestible food generally. Excessive thirst, restless- 
ness, and local pain are symptomatic of gastritis, while 
dilute hydrocyanic add, administered in soda-water, is 
remediBS. 

Oastrooala* A hemlal tumour occasioned by the 
probrudon of the stomach through the abdominal walk 
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Muscles focndse the greeter 

The sewing up of abdomlnel 

„ Gastric hasmorrhage. 

^omy. Suiglcal bisection or cutting open 

of the stomach. 

r OaUMrtBtf. Suppuration. (See Whitlow.) 

OoiilOflouL Muscles controlling the projection 
of the tongue. 

OoBtlMS. An Alpine root yielding tonic infusions 
and tinctures, very us^l in ph.trniacy. As a stomachic, 
two to four grain doses of the extract, taken three or 
four times daily, are pften administered with advantage. 

Germs ot Olessee. The germ theo^ has re* 
ceived in recent years an immense amount of scientific 
study, with very great advantage to the suffering race. 
The result of research points to the conclusion that 
every disease is due to the presence in the syston of 
some specific microscopic oiganiun. Some of tliese 
microbes obtain access to the imdy through the respira- 
tory organs or enter the circulation through abrasions 
of the cuticle, but the majonty come into the ssrstem 
uninvited by the front door, so to speak, that is, at the 
mouth, and are swallowed in the smiva, or when eating 
or dtiiiking, A vigorous and healthy frame furnishes 
the minute Intruders with comparatively little oppor* 
tunityGbr harm-doing ; a debilitated condition of th«r 
unwilling host, organically or generally, gives the 
microbes their chance or devmopment and multi- 
plication. That is the germ theory of disease in 
epitome. 

G«rontozoii. An ulcer of the cornea, of frequent 
occurrence in old age. 

OlddlBBU, or YBrtlgo, a feeling of lightness in 
the heacL^accompanied by a tendency to reeling and 
falling. Objects appear to swim rouna. and the sensa- 
tion is frequently experienced in looking down from a 
great helgnt, or It is a marked premonitory symptom 
of many diMrdecs or diseases. It may result from 
blood plethora or fulness or from blood deficiency, 
Imp^ed or interrupted circulation, sudden change of 
postCre, or be an accompaniment of indigestion. A 
rudi of blood to the bram will occasion giddiness; an 
abnormal slowing of the supply Is an even more fre- 
quent cause. In the first instance, the necessity of 
ambience or die use of purgatives is indicated ; whme 
giddiness arisei from weueness, tonic treatment is 
essential. 

OlBiW possesses stomachic and carminative pnv 
perdes. and exerts a slightly stimulative effect upon 
the biliary secrettoiL It enters Into the composition of 
"Gregory’s Powder ” and other medicinal mixtures. 
In flatulence it is remedial, and in combination with 


opiates covxbats colic. 

OlBbellB. 


The space between the eyebrows so 

named from its smoothness and usual freedom from 
hair. * 

Otandera. A malignant disease of the horse, com- 
municable to mankina through erosions of the skin. 
The germs may also be Inlialed from the disedised nose- 
secreUons of the horse. Always &tal in the case of 
the animal, which must be destroyed upon its appear- 
ance to prevent the spread of the malady. A case of 
glanders should 1 m approached with great caution. 

OUuida. Soft bodies diffused over the system, and 
generally secreting some fluid. Lymphatic g1and« are 
found in the neck, the armpit, and groin, and these 
are liable to Inflammation and suppuration. Some 
glands, as those of the spleen, seem to act only as 
blood reservoirs ; others, as of the kidneys, pancreas, 
and Ihrer, are provided with ducts for the conveyance 
of the fluids they secrete » their ultimate destlnatiou : 
while the glands the intestines take up the digested 
food properties into the circulation, .When the 
mcsentencglandl axe the seat of jnflammiwrv disorder , 
their eondltan is usually due to tubercular deposit, a 
lemarkl which also au^es to affections of the neck 
gliu^ Muriate of calcium taken after food Is a valu- 
aUe medite in almost every riandular aliment 


idoliate oftioda. emoloved 

w'a pu^th^lhoiigh nM now so frequently as was 
ftmaerly tiw aase. 
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OlanooBUu A dbeasettf the eye;, In which the 
crynalline bumeors assume amreenidi hue. 

OiobuB HyBtiiiimiB. The ’*baU in the throui* 
in hyr*;erla. due Mien to flatulenatt 

Oioy t t l B. Inflammation of raotoogue. 

QloUls. The narrow opening at the top of the 
tmehea, or windpipe. 

Gluten. The nitrogenoua proximate element of 
wheat and bread, constituting its most nutrient pro- 
perty. It is found in oats and barley and dlher 
cereals, but in wheat in the greater proportion. In ita 
coinjiosition it has close alliance to the flesh of animals. 

GlyoBVlno. A sweet fluid, obtained from fotty 
matters, and much employed in pliarmacy. It has an 
emollient effect upon tiic skin, and forms a very useful 
adjunct to cod liver oil as a medicated food fai pul- 
monary consumption. Upon the bowels it exerts a 
slightly laxative effect, and is administered beneficially 
for catarrh of the alimentary and bronchial canals. In 
thrush it goes well with borax as a mouth application, 
and combined with tannin is good for reCued sore 
throat. Glycerine is also useful as an fqjectioa in 
obstuiate constiimtion, and fisims a convenient solvent 
of carbolic and other acids. 

Olyuter. An eneiim. 

Goafpey*B Cordial is a preparation, the active ' 
faigredient of which is laudanum, and its indiscriminate 
use os a remedy for pain in children lias frequently 
wrought miscliitf. Opium in any form is a dangerous 
diw to adminster where its strci^h is unascertained, 
ana particularly where knowledge as to its applica- 
bility to a particular case is lacking. 

Goltte. (See BroBohoonle.) 

OomphlaiBla. A disease bi which the teeth 
from tlie sockets. 

GoBaphoalg. Immovable articulatlonofthebones. 

GobIUb. Inflammation of the knee. 

Oonlavd Water. Solubon of acetate of lead, a 

valuable soothing lotion. 

Goat, Arthrltla, or Podagra, a pabifol Inflam- 
matory disease of Uie smaller Joints, especially of 
the foot, soinetlnies extending also to the stomach, 
periodically and intermittent, and generally of heredi- 
tary origination. Its foundation is in the digestive 
system, and the natural outlet of the poison of gout is 
the kidneys, which foil to eUminate uric add when it 
exists hr undue pn^x»tion in the blood. Consequently 
it deposits itself in the Joints or elsewhere, and sets up 
the inflammation technically termed the " expkidon of 
gout.” Severe throbbing ^n in some Joint, generally 
at the back of the great toe, is accompanied by 
feverishness, irritability, dwession, thirst, a rapid 
pulse, and much suffermg of a paroxysmal character ; 
and this condition becomes in many cases chronic. 

A white concretion will frequently establish Itself in 
the finger Joints, rendering them stiff and unsightly. 
The heart and brafai may become affected, and partial 
nervous paralysis supervene. A specially' light and 
, careful dietary is essential to gouty subjects, and 
menthol, chloroform, and belladonna liniment will 
often relieve the most painfully affected parts. Llthla 
benzote, with oflchicum tmeture after meals is bene- 
ficial and opiates uy be adn^lnistered carefully when 
the disease Is most troublesome. 

OnmalatloBB. Grabi-like fleshy bodies which 
form upon ulcers, filling up and promoting the healing 
of the sores. When the granulation proceeds too 
rapidly what is called " proud flesh ” is formed, arres^ 
big the healing, whereupon cauterisation has to be 
resorted to. 

Gnsval. A thrm popularly descriptive of disease 
of the bladder attended with the foraiation of calculus, 
or stone. The urine is highly acid, and crystals oi 
uric add or particles of Ume, ammonia, and urate of 
soda bOcome suspended within the fluid, aggienating 
into masses of ooimdenblesfoe, and creating Irritation 
Inflammatlaii, obstructioiu and often occanonbig ev 
cruciating padn. Gravel frequently foUows dyip^iela, 
or is an accompanfanent of rheilinatlsm. and often, fas 
its pronounced stages, calls fpr nigicol faiterferenoe. 
Bi-oarbonate of MMasb or litiiia is a valuable palliative : 
and hot baths may afford relief fai the paroanpsns of 
pafai, opium also bdng admbiistefed under advfee. 


A dlitreMbtg fom of ai^jMDia 
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A combined puiipitife end 

owltii tonic and antacid effen upon 

the aUmentaiy canal. It is fbnned of one parf'gtn^, 
four parts calcined nMupiewia and two parts rhubatb. Xt 
la a moat uaaRil medicine, and its dis^reeable flavour 
may be neatly modified by the addhion of a few drops 
of brandy or eau de cologne. 

Or«J Powday. The Hydraigyrum-cum-Cceta of 
Phaimacy. is an admizable apenent or altemativo 
medicine for children, either alone or in combination 
with rhubarb, Jalap, or other purgative drugs; while 
for adults it is « serviceable medicine In disorders of 
the liver, akin disease, or Inflammation generally. It is 
prepared by rubbing together in a mortar two ounces 
of dialk and one of mercury until all the globules of 
the latter are thoroughly pounded and amalgamated 
with the former. 

flhrtlllth'a MIztiiM. Compound iron mixture Is 
one of the best medical preparations of iron; this 
mixture Is compounded of sulphate of iron, carbonate 
of potadu spirit of nutm^, myrrh, sugar (and rose 
j stomach, and does not 


It lies lightly on 

induce subsequent constipatioa In debility It Is very 
beneficial, and is specially recommended for chlorosis. 


or neen 
Ortpp 


bleed proAiseW, the blood genei 
In all cases of external pihs cor 


stally being: bright 
insldenbUTbeneflt 


r.-— ‘^he French appellation of influenza, em> 

pk^ed often In Britain and America in denominating 
the epidemic phase of that malady. 

EumbollSt so called, are reuy abscesses relatii^ 
to decaying teeth or disorders of the alveolar process, 
and occasion very severe pain because of the tension 
they produce. Lancing will afford relief, but they are 
veiy apt to recur unless the tooth whose decay gave 
rise to them be extracted. ( 

Bmmatnria* A passage of blood with the urine, 
which may proceed from the bladder or kidneys, If from 
the latter organ, the water Is smoky*looking. 

BMmatamnaln. Bleeding from or Into the 
ftoanach, the vomiting of blood, distinguished from 
Hmmoptysis, the spitting of blood from the lungs. It 
Is a peculiar circumstance that the stomach will not 
long retain fresh blood; consequently alarm is often 
occasioned by what appears to be blood vomiting when 
what Is brought up is really the result of bleeding from 
the gums or the back of the nostrils, the stomach re> 
jectmg the swallowed fluid. Blood from the stomach 
la dark coloured and clotted. At times the ensanguined 
vomit resembles cdifee grounds through having under- 
gone partial digestion, which is of course an indication 
of Its having bm In the stomach. 

Bamoptyala. Bleeding from tlie lungs, generally 
an Indication of consumption or ulceration of the blood 
vessels of the lungs, and always a condition of consider- 
able gravity. The blood is frothy and of light colour. 

BlMBonholdn. Piles, with effusion of blood. 
Thesa tender and painful swellings and protusions of 
the extremity of the bowels occasion very considerable 
inconvenience and irritation In walking and other 
bodily movements. They commonly ar& from, and 
are, an accompaniment of constipation, and evacuatory 
actkm Increases their soreness and causes them to 

red. 

may 
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Bap Vavaa. Called also *'hay ai 
catarrhal complaint, charactmised by oU the ^ ^ 

of a severe cold In the head, which affect the raspln- 
tovy organs in a distressing manner. Some persons 
are particularly susceptible to this trouble, vmich Is 
most frequently met with In the hay season, and is 
supposed to be consequent upon the presence of 
Irritating pollen-particles intheur derived from plantA 
Fog wm produce very similar effects at times. 
Tliere Is suffusion from the eyes, sneezing, cough, and 
more or less constant headache. Quinme is a good 
tonic in this affection, with inhalations of ammonia, or 
the vapour of carbolic acid. 

A distillation from the fresh twigs ot 
the witch hazel forms a powerful astringent, having a 
very beneficial effect u^n enlarged veins, such os 
bring about lu#norrhoi(is and varicosity In the leg 
veins. 

Beadadha* Arises from many causes, the chief of 
which are Indigestion or biliousness, nervousness, 
neuraigia, debility, rheumatism, or a disturbing blow. 
Bilious headache Is relieved by aperient treatment or 
mi emetic, by the application of cold to the head (or 
hot salt will m some cases be successful), a wannjibath, 
or perfect quiet, with a draught of strong tea or coffee, 
a brisk walk being taken when the headache has 
subsided. Sal volatile is useful for nervous headaches. 
Headaches arising from debility following excessive 
brain-work call for complete rest and tonic treatment. 
Neuralgic headaches, accompanied by throbbing 
or shooting pain over the eyebrows, may be relieved 
frequently by taking bromide of jxitasuum quinine. 
Rheumatic headaches generally affect one side of the 
head only and are paroxysi^ in character, with 
tenderness upon pressure at the seat of pain. General 
treatment for rheumatism is necessary for their cure. 

Bterti The vital muscular ball— about the size 
of a closed fist— lying in the pericardium bag, almost 
surrounded by the lungs, and a little Inclined to the left 
side of the chest. Is the great pump which forces the 
blood throiwh the arteries, capillaries, and veins, 
through the lungs, and back to itself. It is divld'^ into 


four cavities, the upper pair called the auricM, and 
tlie lower the ventricles ; each of which is capable of 
containing from four to six ounces of blood. The 


be derived firom the application of ointment of galls or 
some soothing non-irritant lotion ; and the employment 
of simple aperients, such as castor oil or l^tive 
electuary, for the diminution of fulness in the vessels of 
the lower bowel will generally have a comforting effect 
Cold water enemata are recommended, with light and 
dietary, and thorough antiseptic lavation of the 

Stagnation of the blood f hence 

i styptics, or medicines employed to stop 


heart contracts and expands in health over a hundred 
tuousand times daily, and its action goes on uninter- 
ruptedly during sleep as well as when the individual is 
awake. The heart cavities communicate with each 
other by orifices, whose valves maintain the circulation 
of the blood only in one direction. This most Important 
of all the vital organs is subject to many d^eases, 
Fatto degeneration is usually accompanied by a similar 
condition of the kidneys and liver, and produces a 
tendency to syncope, which may be somet.Aies averted 
sal volatile. Valvular disease will often result from 
rheumatic fever; and pericarditis, or inflammation of 
the Investing serous menibiane of the heart, is always 
liable to occur in this malady, bringing about great 
difficulty of breathing and oppressive pain. Endo- 
carditis, inflammation of the under-lining heart mem- 
brane, is particularly dangerous. Enlargement of tlie 
heart arises from frequent participation in protracted 
or violent exercise. Angina pectoris, or heart spasm, 
generally associated with dilatation fhtty degentn- . 
turn, is due to impediment in the circulation of the 
bloed*vessels which nourish the heart. It is a very 
grave malady. Palpitation of the heart, a common 
ailmeqti.ls attributable to flatulence, or digestive 
dlstuTWice, and may be prevented by attention to the 


An acrid, burning sensation at the 

pit of the stomach and top of the gullet, technically 
called cardialgia, is a symptom of dyspepsia or indiges- 

_ _ _ tion. It occasions considerable uneasiness, and often 

hsemmhage. " ' ■ brings about eructation, with “water-brash." In 

Bkm Xdp* A kmgitudlnal fissure of the upper-Up, pregnancy it is of frequent ot^urrence. Temporary 

simQar to that of the hare, sometimes stoled “cleft leUcfmay be obtained from carbqiiato of pqra^ 

Up," and often an accompaniment of draft palate, or other correctives of an add co^itlon of the 

‘ * Wm stomach, but careful dietary Is requisite, avoiding 

adds and sweet foods, wherever heartburn— <whldi has 
nothing to do wlm the heart— occurs. 

Bhetla F«v«f. Is a remlttmt ai^ mucvbating 
ihbrlle condition, attended with chlUkiesa. heat. 


I due to the'anett of development 


It la amenable to surriod treoimmit, wUcb 
■ ut dday. 


slimld be resorted to without ^ 

dumu The popular appellation of ammonia, 
s so many uses in pharmacy. 


£ £ 
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- - —I in altermtlan. Can- 

arft often he^ osthebiighf 

r OTUttoff cheeks paWuUy in^cates, 

presage of Inmeodinc oea^ jH^tico p^ Is ^ 
tenn fw hecac fever, which is not so much a 
disease as a symptom of an unmistakable character. 

HnltoboAM. An alkaloid, cniRloyod to P^- 
nfecy, and obtained ftom the root of the Christmas 
Rose. 

BememlopiA. Loss of sight at night 

Neunlgic pain on only one side oi 
the head. May be frequently relieved by galvanism, 

K * enacetin, quinine, or other anti-neuralgic treatment, 
t, as it usually arises from a generally low condi- 
tion, it should be regarded as synwtomatic, and 
combated accordi^ly. (Also callea MltfMdlin« see 

Hnmlopla* Partial vision, in whidi the whole of 
«ny object cannot be seen at one time. 

HopatlOt Pertaining to the liver; hepatitis, in- 
Aammation of the liver ; nepatocele, a hernial affection 
In which a part of the liver obtrudes through the 
abdominal walls, not unfrequently found in new-born 
children. 

Heralsu By this term is distinguished that condi- 
tion of the abdomen In which the bowel protrudes 
through tJie panetes or walls, commonly called 
" rupture.” Hernia, of course, appears must frequently 
where the parts are weakest, and where important 
vessels pass outwards in the groin region. It is usually 
the resultant of strain in hfting, Jumpmg, or the jolting 
of riding, and Is first observable as a soft compressible 
tumour, unattended with pain unless strangulated. 
This tumour goes back In the abdomen during rest in 
the recumbent position, returning on resumption 
activity. It may be kept from causing mconveruence 
indhls reducible state by wearing a properly-fitted 

fiterpas* The Tetters, an eruption of the skin, as 
in ringworm erysipelas, and arising from an inflam- 
matory ailment or the extremities of ccrtam nerves. 
The options commence by filliiw with clear fluid, 
whichnbMomes opaque and hardmis later— coming 
away as a crust. Herpes frequently appear on tho 
lips and cheek, when it is termed scientifically herpes 
l^ialis; shingles is herpes zona or zoster, and apiiears 
upon the trunk when vitality is low. * 

Hiooov^* or Hlooup, is due to a contraction of 
the diaphragm or muscular floor of the chest. Drink- 
ing water will often stay it wlien it is a temporary 
inconvenience arising from ind^estion. Its occur- 
rence at the crisis of acute disease is usually a very 
grave matter. Indicative of approaching collapse. 

Hip Joint DlaeaM, A very painful afiectlon to 
which childsim of low vitality and tulicrculous habit 
arc liable; It arises from tuberculous disease either in 
the joint or its immediate vicinity, resulting in the 
formation of pus, which may fintl an outlet at some 
considerable distance from tlie seat of the mischief. 
The ailment frequently first manifests itself in occa- 
sional stiffness and pam in the joint, the foot evidenc- 
ing a tendency to drag or turn outwards. As the 
disease makes progress pain increases and eztends, 
and is frequently excruciating in the knee, even at 
times being felt llfere acutely whilst no considerable 
inconvenience is perceptible in tho hip itself. Exam- 
ination will show the injured leg to be slightly lonLer 
tlian the other, and a sharp tap to the sole or on the 
top of the hip-bone will ^oatly increase pain in the 
knee and hip joints. Later the leg is drawn up 
shorter, and abscesses form about the thigh, some- 
times extensively, and of a very weakening character. 
There is frequently prostration and hectic fever; and 
unless the malady oe arrested, death wil^ften ensue. 
Recovexy is only in many cases attamed nthe expense 
of permanent stiffness of the joint Treatment 
conasts of securing complete rest to the diseased part, 
with nourlsliing dietary and tonics, such as cod liver 
oiU steel, etc. The patient has to be kept lyli^ down, 

with the Intured leg extended and supported Iw sand- 

bags or spunts, the inflamed sur&ces oelng held as fer 
BS posstble out of contact by a hanging wSgfat carried 

over pulleys at the bed foot atttchid to the extraml^ 
oftheaffe^lunb. 
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voice in i 

catarrh or cold.” Resf and inhalattoni af~li^ 
a temperature of 140 degrees) with coiUbiwiieQt to 1 
warm room for a day or two will generally oonect this 
condition, especlalnr if oomUnM with the failanial 
administration of judicious doses of chlorate of potash 

HomoMpathy is a medical theoiy almhig at 
producing in a patient affections similar In their nature 
to those from which he is suffering on the principle of 
“like curing like.” Homceqpathy relies on dnigi fai 
small doses. Hahnemann, ofLeipsic. worldqg on the 
observations of Hippocrates, was the feunder of 
modem Homoeopathy, which has had considerable 
influence upon medical practice. Thus quinine, wWch 
will, in the healthy, occasion febrile syavitoms 
resembling ague, has been largely resorted to sir the 
rcUof of a£ues 

Hooping Cough, or *• Whooping Congh.** is 
an infectious ailment commencing with what Is usually 
called a “conunon cold," and developing fai a few 
days, after the subsidence of febrile symptoms, Into a 
cough of a spasmodic and often violently paroxysmal 
description, with the characteristic “whoop^” 
inspiration at the close of each coughing fit The 
majady roaches its height in ten to twmve uys, when 
It gradually abates, but s^dom leaves the pati^ for 
some weeks, and is liable to recurrence. 

Hordeolum. A sty or tumour an. the eyelid 
resembling a barley coni in shape. 

Houeematd'e Knee arises from swelling over 
the knee cap. due to inflammation of the bursa or ped 
over the knee cap, consequent upon fre'iuent kneding 
upon hard substances. Kistering will generally afited 
relief, but rest of the part is essential to cure. 

Humeroe. The long bone of the ann reaching 
from the shoulder to the elbow, hence “humeral, 
belonging to the shoulder. The humerus is frequently 
the subject of accidental fracture, and the setting A 
the injured bone usually presents but little difficulty to 
the skilled surgeon. 

Humour. Fluids of the body. A term usually 
empliived to indicate such fluids in a vitiated 
condition. 

Hydatid. A transparent bladder or vessel on the 
body, filled with water, as in drwsy. Also a stageinthe 
development of tape-worms. These are introduced in 
eating or drinking, and undemo their first stage of 
dovclopnicnt in the stomach. Fmetrating the coats of 
the stomach or intestines th^ find their way into the 
circulation and locate themselves in the tissues of tlie 
muscles, eye, brain, liver, or some other organ, where 
they become encysted, and sometimes cause much 
mischief and even fetality. The hydatid cysts in 
animal tissue, taken in that condition as food, are 
liberated in the stomach in their final state as tmpe- 
wonns, and then prqduce intestinal disturbance, 

Hydragogues. Puigative medicines acting power- 
fully upon the mucous membrane of the bowels, and 
the imrtal veins. Cream of tartar is a familiar example 
of tills class of drug. 

Hydvooele. A dn^ical condition of the scrotum, 
due to inflammation of the serous lining membrane, 
which usualty calls for surgical attention. 

Hydroonlorlo Aold. Also called “spirits of 
salts^' and muriatic acid, is a compound of one equiva- 
lent each of chloriAe and hydrogen, obtained Ity 
distilling common salt with sulphuric acid. Used m 
medicine in a diluted state. 

Hydvocyuilo Aold. The technical nsme of the 
.dramy poisonous prussic add, a very valuable in- 
gredient of some medicines, hi small and caiefiil doses. 
It acts as a stomachic sedative properly spiled, and 

Is one of the components of chlorodyne. Hydrocyanic 
add is a compound of hydrogen and cyanogen. 


has neither taste, smell, nor ^our in a pure state; it 

forms die ninth part in weight of water, and enters 

largely into the composition of all animal and vegeta&le 
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DICnODiAHY OF HEALTH: 

NCv^late their dlateiy 10 a« to kaq) tSie blood If Mn«ft 
^^todulge but UtUa in vary Hit dr mgbljr 


-..^,/oftlieki^eglli 

. That method of treatment in 
». the external appUcatioa of water. 
, bandages, compresses, douches, the body and 
tnmk pace sm batns, hot and cold, Is relied on ; the 
a dmm litration of hot and cold water, medicated or 
echeiwlae, Internally, beiiig supplementary. It is a 

1 — i— . — Judiciously 

* apeutic 

pncttcca 

B^rdvoplMbbu Disease caused by the bite of 
animals, dogs, wolves, and cats, in a tabid sute, and 
ittiecially cmuacterised by the dread of water, whence 
Im name. It is only conveyed by inoculation direct 
from the ftngs of the affects animals to the human 
blood, and may appear in a bitten person long after the 
superadal healing of the wound. An uneasy, tingling 
aensaden appoais in the neighbourhood of the injury, 
followed Iw constitutional disturbance, depression, a 
choUng feming about the throat and neck, and great 
difficulty in swallowing fluids. Then spasms o? the 
throat, the dreadful horror of water, and exhaustion 
supenme, ending in agonising death. The poison 
wpeais to act upon the spinal cord, and so to affect 
the irtwle system. Caustic treatment, and that un< 
mediately, at wounds from the fangs of a rabid animal. 
Is eminently desirable, pure carbolic acid furnishii^ 
the moat effective cautery. The Pasteur system m 
Injecting attenuated poison sub>cutaneousIy to persons 
Mtten has succeeded m overcoming the potency of the 
poisoa from the bite. Of course all mad dogs should 
be destroyed as speedily as {lossible. 

Kyonoymmlxia An alkaloid extensively employed 
fon&umacy. and obtained from henliane. 

^^poehoadrliun. The sides of the abdomen, 
under the cartilages of the false ribs, covering the 
esMbn containiim the liver and stomach. 

H^n^OBboBdnanln. A disease characterised by 
mdanSioly, debility, and dyspepsia, usually associated 
'■* * [tth action of the liver. Treatment of the 

consists in the restoration of the digestive 
to its normal condition. 

Underneath the skin, the term 
to denote the administration of medicines suiv 
eutaneoualv. by means of a perforating neodlo and 
injecting syitaige. It is an efficacious and speedy 
method of mtrMucing into the system certain curative 
agents such as morpnid, atropine, cocaine, strychnine, 
ebb I and ontlamtics are fxequently hypodermically 
Iidected with advantage. A qualified practitioner 
ow should use the hypodermic syringe. 

' „ A purulent affection of the eye. 

A morbid condition Indicated by 

. , I the feeling of a lump or ball in the 

throat causing a sense of choking or suffocation. 
Involuntary laughing and crying precede tlie 
hysterical fit, in which the patient tosses about 
vmkntly, end is liable to selfrinjury. A fit of hysteria 
very often ends In the sufferer gomg off into stupor or 
coma, and sometiines this state is reached without 
r signs. Hysteria is a curious ailment to 
* ? a nervous affection which feeds upon 

lates many diseases. It is always best 

to exhibit no apathy with the patient, who is 
"y a fismafe, out to throw cold water upon her 
, apply ammonia to her noltrils, and administer 





A thin watery humour discharged from an 

ulcer, acrid and Irritating. Unless cleans^ away or 
absorbed by on tntlsepnc it will retard healing and 
spre^ the sore from which it proceeds. The taw 
lurfoee of the wound which excretes ichor* should be 
' wad^ or dabbed with dUute carbolic acid, 
or, ptefSnably, ariscol being thexeaficr 


A disease oft^ skin which develops 

B not uiffike the skin of a fish. This dm* 

order is often hereditary, and it is more 

frequent In certain districts than elsewhere: It te very 
iattaetable to treatment. Sufferers therefrom should 


seily suri 


rffiief, but these cases require prompt and" 
m ^ ^ treatment, as ilias is more a symptom than a 

lUom* The last portion of the smaU bitestlnea, 
honco also lilac region. 

Impnrlal Brink. Is the name Yw which a mild 
laxative with an excellent effect uiion sluggish kidneys 
is known. It is made by pouring a pint of boiling 
water over a sliced lemon and luilf an ounce of cream <» 
tartar. After cooling, strain the fluid, wUch is alwasrs 
useful as a refreshing drink in slight feverishness 
and in cases where the urinary secretion is at all 
deficient. 

Impetlffo. Is a cutaneous eruption, attended by 
Itching pustules of a yellow colour, which become 
crusted and scaly. It has afimity with eczema, and 
arises from a vitiated condition of the blood requiring 
medical treatment. Local relief may be obtained, from 
the use of an ointment containing nitrate of mercuiy, 
quinine, and chiysarobin. 

Inetaonu The cuttmg or front teeth. 

Inoomtlnanoe of Urino. Is frequently met with 
in young children, and durirm debilitation from old 
age or disease. It may be the result of n^lect and 
undisciplined habit, but is more frequently due to 
weakness or si>asni of the muscular sphincter of the 
bladder. In that ca&e graduated doses of perchloride 
of iron will be found strengthening and corrective. 
Worms anil constipation are often contributory catim 
of incontinence of this disagreeable character, so that 
the condition of the bowels uiould always be regulatcxl 
where it occurs. 

ladlgaatloil. Indigestion Is answerable for a pre* 
ponderating proportion of the tils of the flesh, anffi it is 
almost entirely a preventable condition. If individuals 
would systematically conform to a well-considered 
dietetic regimen, based upon adaptability to iheir 
constitution, and the circumstances of their avocation 
and environment, and would, moreover, give full 
attention to a daily and complete clearance from their 
bodies of the waste products of food, indigestion would 
cease to trouble and dyspepsia vanish. Treat the 
stomach well, and it wiU serve you efficiently unless 
organic disease be existent, when there must be 
specific medication in accordance with the particular 
requirement a 

infantile Fever. A remittent febiile complaint, 
common at teething time with babies, and usually 
called *' Wonn Feveft” Worms may accompany the 
ailment or any other functional disorder of cnildnood, 
but this particular description of low fever is due not 
to the intestinal marauders, but to the constitutional 
disturbance attendant upon difficult dentition. Get 
the bowels gently and thoroughly cleared as quickly 
as you can, give a slight dietary and warm baths, 
combat the fever with nitre and iirapac, and quench 
the thirst with icr-water. If there Ge convulsion com- 
plications, get the doctor to prescribe specially, and 
follow his prescriptions. For the rest, nursing care 
must be relied on. 

InfkntB. Warmth is very necessary to the young 
infant, therefore let it be comfortably clad from biru 
onwards, frequent changes of flannel, as soft as pos- 
sible, being supplied. Let the washing of the chfld be 
carefully and systematically attended to, all the 
fastenings of its dress l>eing easy, and see to its whole- 
, some and regular feeding, with breast milk as the 
stwle, if at all possible, for as long os that supplies 
sufficient nutriment ; and thereafter, rationally adected 
and digestible dletaiy. Let it sleep in a well-ventilated 
apartment, out of all draughu, in a crib of its own. 
Keep its bowels in regular action. Give it as much 
out-ooor exercise in the sunshine as tlie weather will 
permit. Do not wake it from deep for nchiblthm 
purposes. If it become cross and cry, find out the 
reason and remove it The fault is usiwly yours, not 
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th* dUld’s. Be regular liLill your attentions to baby, 
and baby will grow up to goed habits. Do not try to 
get it on its feet prematurely, but let It Ue on its back 
on a nqr or mattress and kick and crow to its heart's 
content, afterwards giving it freedom to crew and 
crawl, properly clad. Do not try to “harden*^ it by 
evMure. Do everytUng you do in its behalf with 
deUbeiation and thought tor the years to come. 

Intoetlon is contndistinct from contagion, in that 
the latter term implies the actual touching of the 
person suffering from cchununicable disease. Infee- 
tkm may come through the medium of air, water, or 
clothing, etc., but is cmefly the result of the inhalation 
or swallowing of germs. This may be rendered the 
less likely by cautious approaclt to an Infected subject, 
and keeping the mouth closed is consequently ad- 
visable when one knows dangerto be existent. Breathe 
through the nostrils only, and do not swallow the 
mdiva, making use of suitable disinfectants in a suitable 
way. Thus an infectious case may be visited by a 
person in robust health witliuut disastrous results, 
^ere is always the risk that the ubiquitous microbe 
may find its way Into your system, but the more care 
you exercise, the less likely will it be to make harmful 
uicursion. (See Contagion.) 

Inflaunmatlon. A redness and swelling in any 

K t of the body, and usually attended by considerable 
t, pain, and fever, with more or less engorgement of 
the blood vessels. It may arise from the direct intro- 
ductloQ of some poisonous matter, or be occasioned by 
the absorption ot septic material from without. It is a 
very frequent cause of both structural and functional 
maladies, and should be tiicdically attacked at its incep- 
tion to prevent complications later. In external 
inflammation the redness varies considerably in in- 
tensity as in extent. A line of demarcation between 
thebmamed and healthy surface is mostly wanting, the 
redness shading gradually off into the adjacent and 
normally coloured skin. In erysipelas the inflamed 
tmet may be very large. Increased neat in the affected 
part is apparent to the touch, or demonstrable by the 
cllnlcC tnermometer ; and, curiously, inflammation 
usually produces a tfighcr temperature at the ex- 
tremlaes, situated at the greatest possible distance 
from the centre of the circulation, than elsewhere. 
Swelling will be variant from the hardly raised suiiaqe 
of erysi^las to the much obstructed elevation of tne 
abscess or carbuncle. In soft surfaces there is relatively 
large puffing in inflammation, as the boil on the lip ; 
whfie when it occurs under hard fibre, as m the whitlow 
of the finger, there is pain with httle to show for it 
until the purulent matter makes its escape by the side 
of the finger nails. Deep-seated inflammation is most 
difficult to combat, of course, and most productive of 
painful disturbance. In the tissues below the true skin 
there is throbbing and intermittent heat with the pain ; 
superficial infianimatioti iiiduces*itchtng and tingling, 
sometimes, as in ophthalmia and erysipelas, to an 
almost intolerable d^ree. If the seat of Inflammation 
be a soft piirt, as what is styled the root of a tooth, 
embedded in firm tissue, the pain is very severe, and 
eye inflammations within the tough sclerotic coat are 
often agonising. In a depending part, as the foot, the 
pain m Inflanunatipn is more intense than where the 
blood flows freely] hence posture is very important in 
palliative treatment. Internal inflammation is denmed 
by local pain and tendemess over its region, witn In- 
creased heat and functional disturbance, thirst, 
accelerated pulse, shivering and sense of chill within, 
and dry feverishness without, accompanied by failure 
of appmite. Inflammation may be acute or chronic. 
It ends either in subsidence or a suppurating swelling, 
discharging pus to its own reliefi This ^y burst irf 
its own Initiative, or require poulticing lancet to 
empty it of its contents. The boll or abscess may be 
healthy, and quickly accomplish its scavenging work, 
may be sluggish and continue lolw, according to 


healthy, and quickly accompiisn its scavenging woric, 
or it may be sluggish and continue iobg, according to 
the nature of the mischief which inducM die Inflaniina- 
tion. Or the inflammation may proceed to ulceration 


of a more or leas expansive character, such ulceration 
^Medily coming to «n end or yidding to treatment, else 
sttauminfi an ** indolent ” and luigerlngfinin, and in caaes 
oceaaiontng fistula. Should there be no proper healing, 
gangrene and mortification will in due course supenmne. 


•o that it is pMn with what importance inflammaden 
aught to be regarded. In mod^ views inflanmiadoB 
Is reg^ed as the effort on the part of tnia body to 
throw OR the pdsonous or septic principles which hare 
Droduc^ A duc&Md 

InfliMnHSt in fts epidemic form, ashlblts all the 
vmptoms, at the commencement, of common catavrii. 
There la running at the eyes, nasal catarrh, frontal 
headache, feverishness sneesing, and cough. There 
is more or less impeded respiration. But ipeertihr 
there comes in Influenza very great prostration, wlda 
may continue for some perloci after the abatement of 
the commencing features of the ailment. The disease 
is of very frequent occurrence in Northern Europe, 
hence it has come to be called Russian iwSiyMi— 
Quinine has been very much employed as a remedial 
agent, In combination with the usual pallfadvea of 
bronchial and catarrlial troubles; but the mtem 
requires a good deal of tonic treatment and upbiuWng 
by generous dietary after a bad Infiuensa bout ; and 
change of air is very beneficial in the convaJMeent 
st^e. 

InfualOB. The extraction of the active prind^e 
of substances by the agency of liquid without actual 
boiliiy;', the latter process being termed decoedon. 
Infusions employed in niedicme include senna, dn- 
chona, caluinba, calomel, gentian, quassia, hop, broom, 
buchu, uva, ursa, and senega. Tea is a dietetic and 
stimulant infusion, and stiouTd never be left to “ draw ” 
for more tiuui four minutes at the outside, or gummy 
matter and tannin will enter excessively into tlw 
infusion and prove injurious. 

In^lnaL Pertaining to the groin, as inguinal 
gland^ etc. 

Inhalation of medicated vapour is very useAil in 
ailments of the respirator organs. An ordinary Jug 
or the bronchitis kettle will serve for the generawm of 
tlie soothing steam, or there are various forma iof 
inhaler obtainable at the pharmacies Camphor, 
eucalyptus, menthol, tcrebene, pumulme, chloride of 
ammonia, sulphurous (not sulphuric) acid, and other 
volatile vapours are all serviceable in this form of 
treatment ; and oxygen is sometimes administered by 
inhalation m grave cases with immediate good effect. 
Inhalation is also the chief method of producing 
ansstbesia prior to surgical operations. 

InJnotloB. Throwing or forcing a fluid into tha 
body, as by a syringe, used in' injections into bowaL 

Inooulatlon is the introduction of a foreign 
substance into the system by means of a wound, as tne 
communication of the attenuated virus of cow-pox or 
'* calf lymph " in vaccination. The inocuiative prviciple 
has had enormously extended application in the healmg 
art of recent years, for since compulsory vacdnatimi 
was adopted as a State safeguard against the spread of 
small-pox, the rcsearclies of Pasteur and other mentists 
have led to the subcutaneous injection into healthy 
bodies of modified poison of diphtheria, tetanus, 
anthrax, pleuro-pneunionia, liydro;mobia, and other 
diseases of man and animals, for the purpose of render- 
ing their ^sterns impervious to subsequent attacks of 
the malady thus in a mild form introduced. The 
Inoculation idea met at first with very comparable 
antagonism, but it has made Immense headway. 

XnoMulatlOB* The union of two vessela of the 
animal body at the extremity, by contact or perforation 
of their sides. 

InMota. (See Btlnffe of Insoots.) 

InMnelbllltR', Torpor, or Coma t that is, 

suspension of all external signs of animation. 

iBOomnlsu Complete^oss of sleep is one of the 
most troublesome ailments with which the doctor has 
to deal. Sedative drugs are dangerous. Change of 
air, scene, and occupation are usually the best conec- 
lives of prolonged sleeplessness. Regular hours, % 
well-ventilated sleeping apartment, proper dietary, 
and sufficient exercise will usually prevent faksemnia 
Where it has established itself, seek the advice of the 
physician, andfollow It, or you will ** wear out " thmigh 
want of sleep. A mattress or a wire bed is better than 
one of feathera In insomnia. Ward it off aa much as 
you can, for It Is often a algn of indpiant inianlty, 
which *' tired NatureTs iwael restorer," tf wooed baclr 
again, fHghteiis away. 
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laiVpyMA!laii. Ths act oi drawing air Into daa 
hufi. Siat^ to dgfatm a mliuite aho^ be die 

of the bUx^ When the luiv tiaeue to Impaired. 
^ mmhm of IniplratlonB are increased In order to 
ena^ them to accompUah their work. When breath- 
bv le more rapid than non^, and die dreumatanee ti 
iMt due to a tempoiaiUy exdthv cause such as 
■Mira enrtlen, then lung disease, or miacMef In 
1 of me contributory rcapliatory oissns, may be 


catarrh, ulceration, rupture, stricture. lnflammati<»i, 
impaired muscular action, or atow with haemorrhage, 
such as is frequent In typhoid. The rectum la liable 


to cancer, stricture, piles, and fistula ; while the anus 
may be the seat of fissure and prurltis, a most Irritating 
alhnent characterised by itching. The indivlduu 
diseases of the intestines, of their causes, as well as 
traatment, are dealt with elsewhere. 

iMWcnmcnptlon. An abnormd or unnatural 
paming of one portion of an Intestine into another, like 
the finger of a glove pushed in on Itself; or, en anterior 
process of the assimilation of food. 

Immotloil. This is the process of rubbing in an 
ointment upon the skin, to obtain itsabsorption throu||h 
the membrane. Ointments thus made use of are usually 
of an anodyne or narcotic character, such as cocaine, 
morphia, or atropine; or they may be mercurial, 
or mainly composed of iodine or some form of sulphur. 

bta. The coloured circle surrounding the pupil of 
the eye, opening and shutting according to the amount 
of neeesaaiy to be admitted to the retina. (See 


Inflammation of the Iris. 

leable and in 
quielly called < 
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Immediately commence ^-liyliig on fhelr own 
■coount, the process setting up « torturous iriltutlon 
UM the skin of the involuntaiy host The softer and 
tenderer parts of the cuticle are selected by the Acerus 
tea incubaM enterprise, as the abdomen, the 
forearm, the back, and between the fingen. The 


. - I Is usually taken to express over^ 

» In Indicating liquor, but the term in its 
wioer tense mbmees absence of conttol over the 
eppettee, peasiont, and behaviour generally. Excess 
in eating, in language, or In actlm, are all intom- 
pennee, just as drinking beyond the bounds of 
moderation may become Inebriety. The mischief of 
ml such intemperance Is too often demonstrated ; the 
difflculty in a great many cases is to get people to 
abandon evil Indulgc^e. 

Intamilttaiit. Ceasing at Intervals, as an inter- 
mittent fevtf, paroxysm of fever, etc. Neuralgia and 
ague come Into the category of intermittent auments. 
Their paroxysms cease, leering the patient in an 
apparently improving condition, only to return and 
mmp^ioint his hopes. An Intermittent pulse implies 
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matd Is one callii^ for inquiry and rectification if 
possible. Over-indu^ence in stimulants and tobacco 
wUi both contribute to interference with regular 
pulsation. 

Intertrigo. A si pedes of erythenM, or morbid 
skin redness, hiduced by attrition or chafing. Seen in 
Infants often between thighs and buttocks. 

. Inteetlno. The digestive canal, extending from 
thw stomach to the anus. In the Intestine digestion is 
completed. The extreme length Is twenty>slx feet. 
The Intestine is primarily divided into urge and 
small, and the latter Into the duodenum, J^unuin, 
and Umm. The large Intestliw ending at the anus is 
again divided in scientific terminology mto the cscum, 
colon, and rectum. Attached to the cacum Is the 
vermiform appendix, four to six inches long, about the 
thickness of a goose quill, tubular, and forming a cul- 
de-sac. There does not appear to be any use Tor this 
appendage ; but it Is frequently the seat of dangerous 
Indammatory disease, as are also the tissues surroundmg 
it. This gives the condition of appendicitis and allied 
maladies, sometimes requiring operative treatment. 
Numerous dise^i affect ihe intestines proper, as 


_ — or a lotion made of sub- 

carbonate of potash, one part, and sulphur, two parts. 
In lard. Rub this In freely and patient^ where the Itch 
troubles. Let it remain on all nfohL Take a warm 
bath next morning. Go through Oie whole process fat 
three consecutive nfohts and mornings, and Mrs. Acarus 
and her brood will bother you no more, Disinfect any 
clothing which has been near your itching dcin ujf 
fumigation or otherwise. 

Jamu*s Powder. A preparation of antimony 
much in vogue at one time in the treatment of febrile 
aibnents, as an alterative and diaphoretic. Two 
parts of phospliate of lime to one of antfmonlal oxide 
enter Into its composition, and It is usually given in 
three to twelve grain doses for an adult. Its action is 
not always certain, and other preparations have 
supplanted it to a great extent. 

eftondioo. A complaint of a biliary character, 
producing a yellowness of the external parts of the 
body, and being a secondary result of disease in the 
gall-bladder, gall-duct or liver, or a form of blood- 
poisoning from an accumulation of bile within the* 
circulation. It Is almost invariably an accompaniment 
of gall stones. When jaundice is due to organic liver 
disease, and the symptoms are most pronounced, 
it is usually a sim of approaching death ; but when it 
arises from cold or raU-stone obstruction, the com- 
plaint subsides upon the correction of its cause. 

Jaw- In addition to dislocation, fractures and 
other ailments, to which the Jaws, upper and lower, 
are liable, like the rest of the numan frame, tlgey are 
occasionally the point of manifestation of the dreaded 
and little understood tetanus, really a disease of the 
entire spinal system brought about in an obKure 
gianner by nerve injury. (See Lool^aw.) 

JeJUDam- The second or central portion of the 
small intestine, between the duodenum and the ileum. 
It is about eight feet long, and receives its distinctive 
name from the circumstance of its generally befog 
found empty after death. Its sole function is the 
absoiption of nutritive matter. 

Jofnta, or articulations, are the unions or junctions 
of any two adjacent parts ot the body ; but generally 
the term is taken to signify the connection established 
between contiguous bones. Joints, knitting the bones 
together to form tHh skeletoir of the frame, may be 
eimer movable, Immovable, or mixed. 

Jugal Bone- The cheek bone. 

Jogulap Veins. Those that run on the sides of 
the neck below the ear, and by union with the sub- 
clavian, form the superior vena cava. They convey 
the blood from the head and free back to the heart ; 
Injury to these large veins is alwayjaserious, not alone 
brcause of the haeiiiorrhage which may be occarioned^ 
on account of the liability of the admission of air 
to the heart by the exhausting action of the right 
auricle. These vessels are frequently wounded In 
attempted murder or suicide by throat cutting, and In 
the old days a continual venesection bleediW was 
sometimes surgically practised from one of the Jugular 


Xsspliig out Gold. (See Gold.) 

KldnsWB- These organs lie In the lumbar region, 
n either side of the spine, Just below the Uver, thdr 


A veiy disaipeeable and irritating cutaneous 
^‘hlos coiloquiall 



These tidce fourteen davs 
[ upon enieriHng the Itch 


upper end being in contact with the lower side of the 
diaphragm They are about four Inches long and two 
and a huf Inches wide, and ore chiefly composed of 
MS enclosed in a firm, dark red, fibrous capsule. 
_ etch kidney is an organ called the suprarenal 
— \ affected in Addison’s Disease.** The Wctlon 
of the kidneys is the secrethm of the urine fbora the 
blood. The kidneys are supplied wlA hloed i 
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which proceed directly from the aorta or main blood- 
vessel of the body. The glandular structure is so 
arranged that the ducts lead into a cup-ltke cavity 
called the pelvis or base of the kidney, which is con- 
tinuous witn the ureter, the tube leading to the bladder 
at the bottom of the abdominal cavity. The kidneys 
are subject to many important diseases. 

. Klnra Bvll. An old name for scrofula, arising 
ffom the once prevalent superstition that the touch of 
a royal finger would cure the malady. Its distinguish- 
ing characteristics are enlargement and suppuration of 
the neck elands, often occasioning unsightly and 
Indolent ulceration of the eyes and eyelids, with 
Intolerance of light and copious tear-flow (a condition 
termed strumous ophtlialinia) and wasting disease of 
the bony tissues and cartilage, particularly in the 
neighbourhood of joints, often giving rise to deformity. 

Labia. The lips of the mouth ; the red {lart is 
called the prolabiuin, .and the cuticle epithelium. 

Labyrinth. That portion of the internal ear 
consisting of tlie cochlea, or “ snail shell " 

Laceration. The act of teanng asunder, hence 
wounds in which the tissues have been tom are termed 
lacerated. Sucii wounds should be cleansed as 
thoroughly as possible imiuodialcly after they have 
been sustained and dressed with some anti-septic such 
as carbolic acid in solution. A dusting of anstoi, 
iodoform, or boracic acid may then be applied and the 
wound bound up. 

LaohrymaJ Gland. Tears are secreted by the 
lachrymal gland, seated above the eyeball on the side 
nearest the temple A continuous if iniiierceptible 
tear-flow goes on night and day from the glands, 
through the ducts, over the .surface of the pupil and 
eyeli^l, into tlie canals in the inner corner of the eye, 
and away into the nasal diu t. This constant lachrymal 
flow gives the eye its limpid brightness and keeps it 
clear for its visual work. 

Lactation is the secretion of milk in the mammary 
glands or the act of giving milk to the child. Should 
there be an absence or deficiency of the fluid, or the 
mammary glands remain Inactive after parturition, 
'lomelfmes the application of a poultice of castor oil 
leaves will promote lactation, and prevent fever or 
other trouble arising from *‘railk flying about the 
system." A deficiency of milk, however, is generally 
very difficult of remedy. 

Laoteala. The lacteals open on the inner side of 
the intestuies, and suck up the chyle, the milk-like 
fluid from which the blood is formed, conveying it 
to the thoracic duct. They rescue the nutritious 
properties of the food from the innutritious at the 
proper moment, and receive it for the replenishing of 
the system. 

Litgoplitti(^l™la'i commonly called '* hare's eye,” 
a disease in which the eye cannot be shut. 

Laryntfitia. Inflammatory affection of the larynx 
or organ of voice, generally resultant upon exposure to 
cold; but it may arise from erysipelas, tubercular 
ulceration, diphtheria, or intemperate habits. The 
symptoms of acute laryngitis are hoarseness, or com- 
plete loss of voice, a peculiar barkmg kmd of cough, 
a choking feeling in the tiiroat, pain and difficulty in 
swallowing, noisy and impeded breathing, scanty 
expectoration, and^general feverishness. Unless these 
^mptoms subside^r are relieved the lips will become 
livid, tho nostrils expand, and suffocation threaysi. 
Delirium and coma will follow and collapse bring about 
death after oedema, or swelling of tne glottis has 
occurred, Chrom'c laryngitis is not so violent in its 
symptoms, and the acute form may, after reaching a 
certain stage, become chronic. Acute laryngitis 
requires watchful medical care, the chronic variety 
may often be greatly relieved by the^mhalations of 
soothing vapour, as that of pine, tunentine, or 
creosota Tonics, especially muriatic acid, and suit- 
able preparations of iron, may also do great good. 
Sometimes the affected parts are sponged by means of 
a probang, with bl<hlonde of mercury, or dilute silver 
nitrate, a delicate operation that may afford in cases 
immediate relief. 

Xiafynffotomy. (See Broaohotomy.) 
liOiynz. The upper part of the trachea or wind- 
pipe, tne organ of voice containing the vocal cords. It 
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is a cartilaginous cavity, its upper opening being swled 
the glottis. Through the larj^ or vestibule ei the 
windpipe must pass the whole of the air drawn Into 
the Iqpgs by inspiration, and subsequently exhaled 
therefrom. It consists of the thyroid carnlage, the 
cncoides, the epiglottis, the arytenoides and the vocal 
bands, and altc^ether forms a beautiful and complex 
piece of machinery. 

Lana. The crystalline lens of the eye lies bdiind 
the pupil The shape of this transparent body and 
its position have the most iuiportant taring upon the 
faculty of vision, and opacity produces cataract. Its 
use is to accommodate the eye to vision at different 
distances. 

Laontlasla. An affection analogous to elephanti- 
asis, but occurring in the face, and supposed to resemble 
the visage of a lion. 

Leprosy. Is a very hideous disease, commencing 
with ulceration and thickening of the skin surfaces, 
attended by a febrile condition, and developing into 
incurable sores which gnadually eat the fle:^ away and 
reduce the sufferer to a loathsome and Inexpre^bly 
wretched state. It occurs mainly under insanitary 
conditions and in unhealthy climates, and it la a 
disease of hereditary cliaractcr, by some reckoned 
contiwious. Happily it is much less frequent than 
was formerly the case. It is scaly in the early stages 
of the eruption, and productive of mtolerable itching. 

Leuoe. A cutaneous disease of white patches on tna 
skin, common in hut climates, 

Leuooma. or albugo, a white opacity of tha 
cornea of the eve. 

Leuoorphbaa. The “fluor albus" discharge in 
females, commonly called “ the whites ” 

Leukaamla, also Leuoooythoamla. A morbid 
condition of the blood characterised by a large increase 
of the wlute corpuscles, and a correspondum decrease 
of the red ones. It is consequent upon dwility, and 
generous dictan^, good sea air, and iron medicinally 
are recjuisite for its correction ; the name of the dis- 
ease is sufficiently descriptive. It signifies "white 
blood." 

Llgamenta. Dense white fibrous bands, resem- 
bling tendons, wiiich hold the hones together at the 
jomts. They arc of various breadths, and sometimes 
so interwoven as to form a wide layer entirely sur- 
rounding tlie joint like a bag. Then they are called 
capsular ligaments and serve to prevent the escape of 
the synovi.d lubricating fluid. 

Lightning. A (lerson struck by lightning should 
have cold water dashed over him immediately after 
experiencing the shock. Sal volatile or brandy may 
be admmistered as a stunulant, and artificial reroiration 
employed if necessary, as in drowning, or suffocation 
cases. Keep away from trees or the sides of a tall 
building in a thumierstorm ; the open is safer. 

L^num Vltn. The resin of this wood Is used 
medicinally with some benefit In "cold” chronic 
rheumati.sm. 

Lip. The colour of the lips arises from their being 
covered by an extremely vascular mucous membrane. 
In anxmia they are pale ; when tlie blood Is insuffi- 
ciently oxygenated, as in pneumonia, the lips become 
livid. They are liable to herpes or watery eruption, to 
fissure or ciackmg, and also to cancer, which see. 

Lipoma. A soft fatty tumour. 

Llshlaata. Stone or gravel in the kidneys or 
bladder. 

Lithotomy. Cutting into the bladder for the 
extraction of calculi. 

Llthotrlty. The operation of crushing stone in 
the bladder. 

Llvar. This Is the largest of the glandular struc- 
tures of the body, and attains an average weight of 
between three and four pounds in the adult. It is 
.easily thrown out of order by constipation or when 
anything interferes with the heart action. Alcoholic 
excesses work very great mischief in the Uver, which 
is besides subject to many ailments such as aolaige- 
roent, congestion, cirrhosis (or nutmeg liver), inflamma- 
tion (of the substance or connective tlasues), abscess, 
and atrophy, all of which require very careful medical 
treatment. Sluggishness of the liver, always a cause 
o£ trouble, may be indicated by a paucity of bile io the 
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faeces and an excess thereof In the urine. When 
haemorrhage occurs in acute atrophy, or wasting of 
the liver, death generally follows quickly. 

Loohla. The discliarge following partuation or 
childbirth. 

LoiAJaw. The popular name of tetdhus, the 
severe spasm of which atiects not the jaw alone, but all 
the muscular system more or less. It is due to the 
Introduction through a wounded surface of a specific 
germ which acts inolently upon the nervous organisa- 
tion. Chloroform vapour and chloral are employed 
remedially, but this dreadful dibe.^sc always requires 
the most prompt and careful medical treatment, l^ie 
symptoms are almost identical with those of strycimine 
poisoning, and include crampy pain about the neck. 
Jaw, and throat, twitching of the facial muscles, cul- 
minating in stiffening or cramping of all the body. 
Acute cases are usually beyond the reach of curative 
skill. 

XiOllia. The lumbar region, that portion of the 
backbone between the upper edge of the liaunch hone 
and sacrum, and the last dorsal or back vertebra. 
Lumbago attacks the muscles of this part. 

-A specific kind of muscular rheumatism 
attacking the liimliar or loins region. The excruciating 
pain of this often intractable malady often comes on 
quite suddenly. Local treatment will afford relief, 
warm baths, and vigorous daily embrocation with 
camphor liniment, turpentine, and olive oil, or soap 
Imiment in combination with onium arc all palliative. 
Morphia injected subcutaneons'y will frequently over- 
come obstinate lumbago attacks. 

Iiumbap R^tflon. The scat of lumbago, and in 
delicate children often ol abscess Abnoimal sensations 
of pain in this part may often be symptomatic of fever, 
small-pox. influenza, or other inflammatory ailments. 

Lumbrlcal* A muscle of the fingers and toes. 
wonn-ht:e in form, increasing the flexibility of the long 
flexors. 

Itumbvioua, better named the Aacarla or 
'*Roand Worm.** An intestinal worm, in some 
respects resembling the common carthwonn in size, 
which may be removed by the administration of 
santonin in two to six grain doses m milk, preceded 
and followed by castor oil purgation. 

liunav Caaatlo. Nitrate of silver, a ready and 
popular cauterising agent, em^iloycd as a lotion m 
certain forms of opTithulmia, when it has antiseptic as 
well as caustic actum. It is employed when what is 
known as * proud flesh ” appears in the granulations of 
a wound, and in the destruction of corns and warts. 
It is prepared in lilllc pencils or sticks by dissolving 
refined sugar in diluted nitric .icid iiiidor gentle heat, 
the clear fluid being allovt^d to evaporate, leaving the 
crystallised nitrate behind. In epilepsy and &t. Vitus’s 
dance. It is soiiietimes administered internally, but 
must only be so employed under medic. 1 1 supervision 
Lunga. The organs of respiration, located in the 
thorax or chest. The left lung is slightly smaller tlian 
the right, and both may be desenbed as bags or 
pockets of air cells. The bronchi, or divisions of the 
windpipe, branch from the foot of the windpipe into 
the lungs, which have the heart lying slightly obliquely 
between them. The spongy lung texture is lighter 
than water, and the two lungs together ol an average 
healthy adult weigh about forty ounces The air cells 
vary from a seventieth to a two-hundredth of an inch 
bi diameter. The pultnunary arterj’ i arries the blood 
from the right side of the licart to be oxygenated, 
dividing into br.inchcs on entering the lungs 
accompanying the bronchial tubes, and terminating in 
a network around the air cells. Here the pulmonary 
veins begin, vhich receive the purified blood and 
return it to the left side of the heart for circulation 
through the system. The dLseases which chiefly affect 
the lungs are pneumonia, congestion, catarrh, pleurisy, 
bronchitis, asthma, and consumption, i.hile f^ngreno 
and cancer in the organ are of less frequent occurrence. 
AH these are dealt with elsewhere. 

trtipww. A tubercular disease of the face and nose, 
vwydestructlve to the tissues. It appears in red 
patches, which are slig^htly raised above the skin- sur* 
nwe ana give off an offensive odour Without actually 
ttkeiatiitg. these patches often present points of great 


irritation, but In very bad cases the tobercles both 
ulcerate and scar deeply. The X-rays and Finsen 
light rays are now used as a cure. Lupus is generally 
an inveterate disease so long as lowness of the system 
continues. 

Ziympta* A fluid of the body consisting of the fluid 
part of the blood, and carried withm the lymphatic or 
absorbent vessels. 

Malarial Fevar. The febrile complaints *so 
classed consist of intermittent fever or ague, remittent 
fever, and yellow fever. There are three forms of the 
former, the quotidian, the tertian, and the quartan, so' 
distinguished according to the length of the intervals 
between the paroxysms. Remittent fever has many 
names, arising from the localities from which it origin- 
ates or in wmich it is prevalent. Yellow fever is a 
peculiarly dangerous and markedly characteristic de- 
scription of malarious disease, most met with in the 
'Stands of the West Indies, South America, and the 
African coast. 

MalnOkPitlon. Malnutrition is the condition in 
which the body is ill nourished and supplied with im- 
proper food and impure air. It is a condition often 
caused by or contributed to by cruninal carelessness, 
but much oftener one of the " evils which are wrought 
by want of thought well as want heart," as Hood 
puts It. Children are the chief sutTerers herem: 
nappily, hygiene and the law are working together 
strenuously to stay the slaughter of the innocents and 
to circumvent the fell doings of the twin murder 
monsters, ignorance and apathy. 

Mapaamua- Atrophy, wasting away from various 
cause.s. 

HMtfcatlon. The chewing of the food, a. very 
important preliminary to digestion, and very often in- 
sufficiently performed, to the detriment of the ilulin- 
^iient If mastication be incomplete, more work than 
its sliare is thrust upon the stomach, and there is 
danger of indigestion and disorder. Mastication mixes 
the saliva of tlie mouth with the food, after tin* teeth 
have done their cutting .incl cliewing or "champing" 
duty, and gives the food a good start on its digestive 
journey. ^ 

Mastitis* Inflammation of the mainuise, or female 
breasts. 

Maw-worm, a species of thread-worm lodging 

« 5uaUy within a few inches of the end of the bowel. 

lepeated mjccnons of salt and water will generally 
remove ilie pests. They are more troublesome to 
children than adults, and to girls than boys. 

Maxilla. The jaw; the lower jaw is termed 
maxilla inferior, the upper maxilla superior; hence 
maxiilarv, pertaining to the jaw. 

Measles- An erufitive fever, cont.'igious, chiefly 
affecting children, and rarely occurnng ro any person 
more than once in a lifetime. The ernjftion appears 
on the fourth day and ceases on the third subsequent 
day by desquamation. Measles require fourteen days 
from the inoculation to attain maximum intensity ; 
that Is eleven days will elapse after contact with tiie 
Dfiison germ before the characteristic "spots ” appear. 
The first symptoms are catarrhal, sneezing and 
running of the nose, watering of the eyes, with short 
hard kind of cough. Febrile conditions fellow, a 
quickening pulse, accompanying mcreaswl teiii|»'.r,*- 
tiire, and perhaps alternate shivmng. hcadaciic and 
loss of appetite. On the third or fourth day after the 
illness has been in.irkcd, the mottled rash shows on the 
face, wnsts, ankles, neck, chest and body general! v. 
It consists of distinct reddish-purple " spots ” slightly 
raised above the skin surface, and clustering in groups, 
often with a crescentic or horsc-shoc kind of arrange- 
ment. The eruption subsides m three days or so, and 
has generally all gone by the end of a week leaving 
the skin slightly rough. As the cuticle peels the 
patient should be bathed in suitable disinfectant 
solution daily. Nursing, warmth and low diet, with 
particular attention to the bowels, constitute the 
essential treatment of measles. 

Megrim or Megpelne. "The Megrims,” is a 
neuralgic pain in the side of the head, of a prculiar 
character, periodical, and induced by stomachic dis- 
order. It IS generally confined to one side of the 
hmd* and chiefly aflects the temporal nerve, being 
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•ccompanied by giddiness. Constipation, causing 
sluggiM liver, with the general health low, are the 
conditions usually antecedmt to menrim. Two gmias 
of cafTdne combined with elglit of phenacetin, will 
genetally. If repented at intervals of four hours, relieve 
thisjminfui affection better than quinine. 

Small glands between 
conjunctiva of the eye and the cartilage of the eye* 

Halanoala. A malignant disease, characterised by 
the production of black or brown matter on various 
mrteinal parts of the body. Melas, a variety of this 
malady Is endemic mostly in Arabia, 

Mambntna. A thin flexible substance investing 
many internal portions of the body ; also occurring 
externally as on the eye and ear. The mucous 
membrane lines the alimentary and air passages, the 
serous membrane spreads over the joints and 
abdominal and thoracic cavities, and so on ; white the 
epidermis or cuticle is the membrane forming the outer 
layer of the skin. 

Maningitla. Inflammation of the covering mem- 
branes of tlie tirain and spinal cord. It may be caused 
by injury to theskutl, blood-poisoningor sunstroke, and 
IS frequently fatal. 

Manatrual. Pertaining to the menses, or monthly 
female flow during the perils of puberty. 

Manthol. A volatue gum which remains afleir the 
distillation of the essential oil of peppermint. It is 
possessed of anaestlietic properties, and has the power 
of producing’ tetvpora ry nervous [jamlyvis on application 
and Is thus beneficially employed in the pa/iiation of 
neuralgic pain. 

Haphltloa. Vapours, gases and exhalations, which 
are not merely ofTenbive hut often noxious and des- 
tructive. Frequently they are the outcome and evidence 
of decomposition Carbonic acid gas, the fatal “ choke- 
damp " or ill-ventilated mines, is a characteristic exhala- 
tion of this poisonous character, and has been appro- 
priately termed mephitic gas." 

HaroWF* The metal quicksilver, very largely 
used in medication. Mercurials, as blue pill, calomels, 
etc., i»mall doses Increase the secretions, esnccialiy 
that of bile, and favour the absorption of morbid pro- 
ducts, or promote their elimination from the tjody. They 
are valuable, skilfully applied, in inflammations, con- 
gestions, rheumatism, and dropsies. 

Mesontery. The broad fold of peritoneum, or 
lining membrane of the cavity of the stomach, attached 
to the vertebrae of the loins, enclosing and sustaining 
the smaller bowel It contains mar^ important blood 
vessels and numerous glands. The mesentery is 
subject to disease a great deal in childhood. Children 
" out of sorts " with furi^ tongue, unpleasant breath, 
and disordexfid bowels, will sometimes lose flesh rapidly 
and unaccountably, the appetite remaining unim- 
paired. The abdomen will enlarge, though the anus 
and legs waste and the fe.ituros slinnk. This is a 
strumous condition brought about by mesenteric trouble 
and will, unless overcome, very likely develop danger- 
ous diarrhoea and convulsions, and end in exhaustion. 
The glands of the intestines must be restored to a 
healthy state by constitutional treatment before any 
marked improvement can occur. 

Hfletacairpua-^The portion of the hand extending 
from the wrist to tire fingers. 

Metaatasis. The shifting of a disease from ope 
part of the person to another. In mumps the disdse 
often shifts from the mouth to the femme breasts or 
male testicles. 

Hetatarana. The middle of the foot, between the 
toes and the ankle. 

Hlaama. The unhealthy effluvia or exhalation 
which occurs in hot and swampy countri.^, and strikes 
down with ague or other dangerous disease those 
unacclimatised. 

Mlevobe. A term analagous in meaning to that 
of **gerro,” an organism infinitesimallv small, but 
instinct with life and the power of multiplication in 
the human system. Germ, bacteria, bacillus, microbe, 
mlcro-orgnnism, are idl practically synonymous. <See 

Hletiultlolu The pasdng of water from the 
Madder. 


Mtddld Bar. The middle ear is in ear cavity 
between the external and internal aar or labyrinth, 
and comprises the Eustachian tube, which connects It 
with tire upper part of the throaL and the mastoid 
portion of the temporal bone. It u the seat of most 
of the dSaeases of the organ of hearing, the compli- 
cated drum cavity being particularly liable to boeem 
disordered. 

Milk. The mammary secretion of femalemammaUa, 
naturally designed as the first food of their young. It 
suffices for ail the alimentary requirements of Infin^, 
and is capable of sustaining adult life for an indednits 
period to an extent exceeding tliat compasiable by any 
other known food substance. The milk of the cow can 
scarcely be over-rated as a nutritious article of dietary, 
its digestiveness being also a great recommendation. 
This IS increased by the addition of e proper proportion 
of water, by judicious culinary preparation, and Iqr the 
introduction of a little salt. A feverish patient to whom 
solid food would be most harmful will obtain sustenance 
from the iced milk with which his thirst is assuaged, 
enabling him to tide over the crisis. 

Milk Fever. This veiy troublesome affection, 
which occurs only at a period a little subsequent to 
childbirth, has more to do with a febrile condition 
induced by absorption of foetid matter Into the blood 
than It has with any lactiferous disturbance, thou^ it 
may of course occasion the latter. It should be 
regarded as a WcVit fonn of puexpend few, and 
treated accordingly. Simultaneously every endeavour 
should he made to establish the secretion and flow ol 
the milk, emptying the breasts as frequeotiy and 
thorouglily as possible. With the subsidence of febrile 
symptoms the jiainfully distended mammary glands will 
regain norniality. Iced lemonade spt.rinmy given 
will have salutary effect when the thirst af the patient 
is intense. 

Mlaoarrlage occurs sometimes without warning, 
though It is commonly preceded by slight pains in the 
back and abdomen, with an unexpected discharge, and 
considerable haemorrhage, continuing for several days. 
Rest is requisite, and very careful medical treatment, 
or the foundation of much future mischidT may ha 
laid. 

Mole. A permanent coloured spot, or a smell 
polypus, on the skin. The first is occasioned by 
pigmentary deposition, and either may be more or less 
unsightly, if it occur upon the face or neck. It is not 
always safe to have a mole removed, as cancerous 
disease may develop upon its site. They may ba 
ligatured away without danger in cases, or eradicated 
bj^ainting with iodine. 

monksnood. The common plant from which the 
poisonous drug aconite, much employed in the treat- 
ment of neuralgia, rheumatism, and dropsy, b 
obtained. 

Morphia. A very powerful and exceedingly 
useful alkaloid anodyne, obtained from opium, ror 
certain particularly painful ailments it is given by the 
mouth in doses of one-eighth to a quarter of a grain ; 
it is administered by tlie bowel in the form of w 
suppository in quarter to half grain doses: and It is 
hypodermically injected in doses commencbig with 
the sixth of a grain strength, and increaseo to a 
quarter of a grain when pain is persistently severe. 

Mortlfloatlon is a term usually employed to 
signify that death has taken place in some one part of 
the body only. The appearance of mortification in 
any member is blackening of the dead part, which b 
separated from the still vital tissue by a bright red Une 
of demarcation. An offensive odour is exnaled from 
the dead tissue. When mortification is present there 
is great prostration, and the case calls for prompt 
surgical interference. 

Huooas Glands. These are minute bags formed 
by a delicate and peculiar membrane, opened by 
microscopic ducts, through which they disdiatve thev 
liibricatmg contents over the ^gue, wuidpipe, 
stomach, Intestines, nose, bladder, etc. 

Muooim Mambrana. A smooth and tender 
covering of the internal organs generally, secreting 
the gludnous mucus which forms its protectum. When 
the mucus b excessive, we have the catanhsl con- 
dition. The mucous membrane b soft and vehrat Uka 
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pale pink In health, and deep red on Inflammation. It 
never forms adhesions, but may be tlie subject of 
extensive hsmorrha^. 

Mwsom, The viscid secretion thrown out^verthe 
mucous membrane. It is composed of wmerous 
alobular cells floatms: In fluid, and increasing in quan* 
tity upon Irritation up to a point, but becoinix^ 
paralvsed upon extensive disturbance. Thereupon 
the flow of mucus ceases, and the membranes are 
parched and painful. Excess of mucus, caused by 
cold or otherwise, creates phlegm, and cougliing is set 
up to get rid of the accumulated matter. 

Mulberay Oaloulua. A urmary concretion of 
oxalate of lime, fancifully considered to reseiuble the 
mulberry in form. 

Mumps. A kind of quinsy caused by swelling of 
the parotid and other salivary glands of tne neck, and 
accompanied by feverishness and pain, especially on 
the opening of the mouth and in swallowlitf. The 
malady is usually confined to one side of the race, but 
may attack both sides simultaneously, and occasion 
much inconvenience and te ^ 

are highly contagious, 

amongst school children. 

relief, and In severe cases the application of leeches 
m^be desirable. 

MUMlua. Such parts of the fleshy portion of the 
body as cause motion, bend, relax, contract, and other* 
wise aftcct activity. They correspond to what we term 
the “lean" of meat. Vciuntary muscies are those 
subject to the will, as of the face and limbs ; involun- 
tity those whose action is continuous, and not 
aecesserily subject to volition, as of the heart, stomach, 
etc. The controllable muscle*: are stimulated into 
activity by the spinal nerves, acting at the instance of 
the brain. 

Myolaunpuo. Throbbing of the muscles. 

Myopia. Short sight, the eye being half shut and 
continually winking. 

Myoala. A disorder of the eye, attended with 
contraction or too-siiiall perforation of the pupil, 

HmvttS. The Latin name for “ Mole ” (which see), 
a vascular skin discoloration or tumour, found on a 
child at birth, and frequently styled “ Mother's mark," 
because of tiie popular idea that it is due to some 
maternal impression during the period of gestation. 
Sometimes it is slight and superficial, but occasionally 
laive and prominent. It is composed of a network of 
eniaiged blood-vessels of the skin or subcutaneous 
celluUir tiasue, and may include arteries as well as 
veins. It has frequently a stiawberry-like appear 
ance, and should it occur upon the face and head is apt 
to be very unsightly. If it assume the importance of 
an aneurism it will be diffin'lt to remove. 

Nalls of the fingers and toes are really hardened 
and thickened prolongations of the outer layer of the 
skin, or cuticle, and are composed of flattened cells 
compressed into homy matter. They rest upon the 
nail beds as the scart skm lies on the true skin or 
denna, and resemble the hair as to composition and in 
the matter of growth. 

Naphtha. A distillate of coal and wood-tar occa- 
sionally employed medicinally as an external applica- 
tion, for Its stimulating eilects. 

NavooslB. The condition induced by the 
adiiiiiiistraiion of any anodyne or sleep-promoting 

‘‘^Vootloa. Certain medicines, variant In their moae 
of action; which have a common tendency either to 
produce sleep or allay pain. The latter an classed as 
anodynes, the former as soporifics. They should be 
taken always with caution and never without sufficient 
cause, lest their use become habitual and hamifuL 

Narea. Thenostnls. 

Naaitla. Inflammation of the nostrils or nares. 

Natrum* or Natron. Soda, an alkali, thee 
oxide of sodium, analogous to potash, and obtained 
from common salt or from certain marine plants and 
sea-weeds. The salts, of natn<m are very much used 
medicinally, carbonate of soda being familiar to all. 
'*Glaub«''s Salts” Is the sulphate of natrum, while 
natrum nijriaticum or chloride of sodium, is the 
common salt of the dinner-table, an absolute eaentbd 
^ healthy life. 


NansMU The feeling of richness or disposition to 
vomit, without being able to obtain the reUaf of Its 
accomplishment. This disagreeable sensation is an 
indication of disturbance of the nervous or festive 
system, or both, and frequently a presage of approach* 
Ing illness, or on accompaniment of d»ease. Nausea 
needs treatment in accordance with its cause. 

NaYloolar. A term applied to the ixmes of Hie 
wrist and ankle, because of their supposed resem- 
blance to the sliape of a ship. 

Neok. That part of the body connecting the trunk 
with the head. It is the cliannel of communication 
between the nervous system generally and its head- 
quarters the brain ; the caroticT arteries, supplying tlie 
brain with blood run through it, and the important 
veins conveying the blood back from the head to the 
heart traverse it. Within the neck also are the wind- 
pipe, the cesophagus, and the thyroid gland ; also the 
parotid and submaxillary glands, which secrete the 
saliva. All these important organs and vessels are 
subject to ailments which are severally dealt with 
elsewhere. 

Neoroslfl. Inflammation of, or injury to bony 
matter, ending in decay and ” death oi the bone.^ 
This serious condition is usuaity found in the bones of 
the thigh and 1^; but sometimes occurs in the Jaws 
of workers in match factories, as the result of Inhalii^ 
phosphorus fumes. The dead or necrosed portion is 
frequently encompassed by a case of new bone, which 
Yias to be penetrated before the decayed part can be 
removed. There is swelling of the bone in necrosis, and 
the appearance of peculiar little apertures criled 
cloaca communicating with the diseased bone and 
discharging purulent matter. The only thipg to do 
with a necrosed bone is to excise it surgically. 

Nerves are the delicate organs which represent 
the telegraph wires of the body. They convey the 
will of the brain to all the muscles, and convey to 
the brain every sensation from the body. They are, 
as it were, the telegraph wires conveying messages to 
and fro between the brain and spinal cord and every part 
of the body, and present the appearance of flattened 
cords of variant size,*uniting at tunes to Ibim a 
network or “plexus." The great masses of nerve 
cells and nerve fibres are divided into the brain or 
cerebrum, and the ganglia of the special senses, all 
f ituate within the skull ; the spinal cord or marrow in 
contmuation of the medulla oblongata; the cerebro- 
spinal nerves, which ate distributed to the muscles, 
tne skin, and all the organs of sense; and the 
sympathetic nerves which proceed from the ganglia, 
or nerve centres, to the blood vessels and viscera, and 
are railed the nerves of organic life. The sensitive 
nerves am called afferent, because they carry 
impressions to the nerve centres and thence to the 
brain; wliile the motor nerves are known as efferent 
on account of their office of conveying impressions 
from the brain, exciflngor sus^Anding muscular action, 
or influencing^secretion and nutrition. 

Nerr«n« Munea of tha. Cerebral nerves are 
tliose arising from the brain : nine pairs in all. The 
olfactory nerves expand upon the membrane of the 
nose; tne optic nerves terminate in the retina; the 
motores oculorum are distributed to the muscles of 
the eye ; the pathetic!, or trochleqies, to the superior 
oblique eye muscle; the trifacial, or trigemini, from 
tha grand sensitive nerve of the bead and face ; the 
abducentes are distributed tp the external rectus 
muscle of the eye ; the portio mollis and portio dura 
are the auditory and facial (or nerve of motion and 
expression) nerves respectively ; the grand respiratory 
nerves comprise the glosso-pliaryngeal and vagus, as 
well as the spinal accessory : and the last pair are the 
lingual nerves of the tongue called also the gustatory 
nerves. Thirty-one pairs of spinal nerves ramate from 
the spinal cord and supply the body at large. From 
all these, other nerves, too numerous to particularise, 
extend, 

NaFvou Ailmaiita. This term, or its confllary 
“nervous aifections," comprehends a host of com- 
plaints of a nondescript character, though there are 
many important diseases in which nerve disorder {days 
a prominent part, such as neura^, paralysis, Insaniv. 
hydrophobUr and lockjaw, to all of which attenrion u 
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paid in their proper order in this section of the 
Cyclopaedia. 

Mervoue BlsaaM, properly so-called, is ala’asrs 
associated with some local mischief which impoverishes 
the nervous sjrst^ by draining away its force, either 
by constant irritation or pain. Females, whose special 
organs are supplied with a sensitive and complicated 
nei<^ous apparatus, are more liable to nervous disease 
than males; hcnco hysteria is preponderant in the 
softer sex. The proper method of dealing with 
nervous disorder of any kind is to searcli for, and, if 
possible, remove the cause. 

** Nettle Rash is a very irritating affection of 
the skin, characterised by the appearance of a number 
of solid little " bumps " or wlieals, pale in the centre 
and reddish towards the margin. They tingle pain- 
fully and bear considerable resemblance to the 
eruption consequent upon contact with stingmg 
nettles. The rash is generally a symptom of 
indigestion, and may be caused by partaking freely 
of shellfish or nuts. In that case tlie adnunlstration of 
an emetic, followed by a purgative, will probably soon 
set thinci riglit, though special care must be exercised 
as to dietary for some time. Goulard water or some 
other coolmg lotion may be applied to the troublesome 
eruption, after taking a warm b.ith with soda dissolved 
in it, with innncdiate advantage. Dilute carbolic and 
combined with eau de cologne will also be found of 
soothing influence if applied to tlie affected part. 

NauvaJtfla, wherever occurring, is an exceedingly 
painful affection, recurring paroxysinally. It is of 
most frequent occurrence in the nerves of tlic face 
and receives the name of “tie" or tic-doloreux ; and 
the sciatic nerve of the leg is often also the seat of 
neuralgia. It is, when in connection with the nerves 
of the face, very frequently caused by a decayed 
tooth or some other local irritation. If there be a 
faulty tooth, tliat must be removed before the 
neuralgia cun ibu got rid of, and it should never l>e 
inferrisa that the tooth is sound because decay is not 
discernible. 

Neurlne. The substance of the nerves ; neurotic 
signifi<Srelatingto the nerves ; neurotomy, dissection of 
a nerve ; neuroma, a tumour found on a nerve trunk or 
gai^lion ; neuron, a nerve cell. 

Neuvltla. Inflammation of the nerves; neuro- 
liniitis is the technical name for inflammation of thei 
slieaf of the nerves, or neurilemma. 

Nlotatlon. winking ; the condition of involuntary 
wmkii^ is techidcally termed *' nystagmus." 

Nl^tmue. mghtiiiare, sometimes called “In- 
cubus,” is a very distressing accoinpaiuiiicnt of dis- 
turbed sleep, consequent upon constipation or 
indigestion. Generally the disagreeable experience 
can oe direct^' traced to digestive derangement in the 
shape of a heavy supper of unwholesome food, and in 
bad cases the horrible dreams it brings may be 
aggravated into suninaffibulism. x.ct the bowels be 
kept ill order and riic dietary be regulated as to con- 
stituents and ineul-times, and there will be httle 
nightmare. 

Nipple. The [irotuberancc of the breast, whence 
is drawn the maternal milk. It Is a conical eminence, 
rosy-tinted and in virgins surrounded by an areola or 
circle of a pink ceiour, which becomes brownish in 
those who have suckled. 

Nitrates used in medicine include saltpetre, #>.e 
nitrate of potiish, nitrate of silver or lunar caustic, and 
the subnitrate of bismuth. 

Nitre. A very valuable medicine, In the form of 
the purified and sweetened spirit, as a cooler of the 
blood. In feverisii cold it is safe and beneficial, and it 
makes an alleviative lotion for inflamed rheumatic joints. 

Nltrio Aoid. An acid composed of fiveequivalents 
of oxygen to one of nitrogen, iforming nitrAes, some 
of which are employed medicinally, while the acid 
itself is of very considerable tonic value. Employed 
In the arts as aquafortis It is one of the most powerful 
acids known and will dissolve nearly all metals. 

Nltro-01yeerin«. An oily liquid, heavier than 
and almost insoluble in water, obtain^ by treating 
glycerine with nitric and sulphuric acids, the nitrate 
of the oxide of glycol finds a limited employment in 
medicine. 


Hltro-Hydroohlorle Add. This is utilised as 
a tonic internally in liver complaints, besides being 
frequently sprinkled over hot fomentations applied to 
the regidh of the liver externally when there is sluggish 
action of tjhat organ. 

Mode. A hard circumscribed tumour, proceediqg 
from Inflammatory swelling of the periosteum of the 
bone, frequently the result of rheumatism. The bones 
of the skull and the shin are the most common seats of 
nodes, but any bone may be affected. Absolute rest 
diould be enjoined when the disease is at its acute and 
painful stage, and fomentations or poultices may be 
employed remedially, or leeches applied. Iodide of 
potassium may be administered internally, or mercury 
tried, but medical attention will be necessary. 

Nikioalty. Any concretion, but especially cal- 
careous. as present in the fingers m gout. 

MoImb in the Bar are very frequently due to 
diseases of the organ, or may arise frinii aggregations 
of wax in the passages, or from the use of certain 
medicines, such as salicine and quinine. (Sec Ear.) 

Noll me tandere. A species of lupus or herpes, 
attacking the cartilage .ind skin of the nose. 

Noma. An ulcer attacking the cheek, or other 
parts m young females, sometimes called “water 
canker.” 

Normal. According to rule, the natural com 
dition. 

Noee. Tlie organ of smell, so placed above the 
mouth that the odour of wh.itever is placed therein 
must be minieiliatcly perceived, is linedf by a vascular 
mucous nienibrane, Lirgely provided witli cilia or 
minute hairs, wlin h filter the air on its passage to the 
lungs, it IS frequently the seat of catarrh, or cold in 
the head, when the mucous membrane seen tes mucous 
abiiornially, causing difl'icuUy inbreathing and otlier 
iiicouvcnience. 

Nostrila. The exteniul openings or ipertures oi 
the nos'e, formed by two thm cartilaginous plates 
curved in such a m.iiiner as to form tlie inner and 
ouicr walls ot each orifice. Tlie cartilages are expan- 
sive, and oflTer a wide extent of covering membrane 
upon which the nerves of smell are distributed to the 
action of air bearing odoriferous particles. 

Nubecula. A disease of tne eye producing a 
sensation of misty surroundings. 

Nucleus. A point around which “matter” or 
some substance gathers m disc'Hse. The particle In 
tiie inside of a living cell. 

Numbneeii may yiruceed from temiiurary suspen- 
sion of nervous action, occasioned l>y long-continued 
pressure in one direction, from standing in water or on 
a damp spot, or from exposure to cold or draught. 
Wanntn. ftiction, or the iiot bath are yialliative or 
corrective, and friction with the hand often suffices to 
restore circulation ; but when more energetic measures 
are called for, turpentine or oil, with or without 
mustard, will usually answer the purpose. Numbness 
accoinyianied by loss of tlie power of motion points to 
paralysis. 

Nux Vomica. The nut of the East Indian 
Koociila-tree, from which is obl.-iiiiecl tlic poisonous 
strychnia and the alkaloid brucine, both useful 
medicinally. Nux vomica, in tincture and extract, is 
employed advantageously in atonic conditions of the 
stomach, intestines, and general system ; and strychnine 
may sometimes be injected subcutaneously with success 
in minute proportions when there is heart failure. In 
nux vomica poisoning, chloroform inhalation will often 
afford relief, and anuiial ch;ircoal acts as an antidote. 

Nyctalopia. Day blindness, the faculty of seeing 
best at dusk or dark, attended by defect of vision 
during daylight. 

Obstruction. A term used by doctors to describe 
a condition in which there is some impediment to the 
/tec passage of an excretion or secretion. Thus gall- 
stones, preventing the passage of the bile, in its usual 
course, are obstructions, as are calculi lodged in the 
ureter, bladder, or urethra, and stopping the urinary 
flow. Swallowed plum or cherry stones obstruct 
the bowels, as may hardened faeces, and inlnmmatlon 
sometimes also occasions obstruction, as i'> enteritis. 
Twisting of the gut, or Invagination, may set up the 
condition, or the pressure of tumours, or we have 
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ombollcln, or blood clot in the brain or important 
arteries. 

Ooolput. The occipital bone, ferminfif t^ back 
part and base of the skuu, containing an oval aperture 
through which passes the spinal cord, tHI spinal 
accessory nerve, and the vertebral arteries. 

QBdemsu The dropsical swelling or tumour, due 
to the effusion of the watery constituent of the blood 
into the subcutaneous tissues. The condition may be 
due to disease of the heart, liver, or kidneys, or it may 
arise from pressure in the pelvis, jircveiiting the due 
return of the venous blood. CEacma is generally a 
grave symptom. 

CBdnmatotts. Dropsical. 

(■■Ophstgua. The gullet, or camM leading from 
the pharynx to the upper opening of the stomach. 
(Bsoplugitls siraifies inflammation of this important 
passage. Food is conveyed through the “ine.'it-piiie" 
by muscular and wave-like movements, and does 
not drop down mechanically after swallowing. The 
OKO^hagus is about nine inches long m the average 

Oil, CamphOFated. This is a soothing applica- 
tion in chest colds .iiul glandular swellings of the neck. 
It should be warmed iiy placing the bottle in hot 
water, and then rubbed gently into the part by the 
hand. 

Oils are very much used in medicine. Some are 
soluble, as turpentine, oil of jumper, lavender, mint, 
or lemon: others lixed, like unsced, croton, almond, 
olive, castor, cajeput, .ind cod-liver oils. They are 
all, more or less, of an aperient character, and many of 
them may be ein ployed extern.'illy as accessories to 
stimulant preparations, and for emollient purposes. 
They are referred to separately in their alpnaljetical 
order, and m connection with the ailments ior the 
relief of which they are called into request. 

Oltaotory Nerves* Tliese nerves, issuingfrom the 
brain, supply the mucous membrane of the nose, and 
confer the sense of smell. They are formed of grey 
matter. 

Ollbamim. A gum resin, formerly much used for 
medicinal purposes. 

Omentum. A membrane of the stomach, covering 
the intestines. (See Mesentery.) 

Omptaalooele. Kujiture of the navel. 

Onychia* A painful disease winch sometimes 
affects the root or side of the nail, resulting in ulcer- 
ation or the formatioi^ of an abscess. Powdered 
nitrate of lead dusted over the affected surface will 
sometimes afford immediate relief; but if the ailment be 
persistent, poulticing nnd hot fomentation should be 
resorted to, with lancing if necessary for the liberation 
of pus. It may be nccesb.iry to remove the nail, which 
can be accomplished painlessly under local anaesthesia 
by cocaine. 

Ophthalmia* Inflammation of the outer covering 
oftlie eye, occurring for the most part amongst 
scrofulous children. Newly born infants are particu' 
larly liable to be attacked by this painful ailment, 
which also frequently assumes an epidemic character 
amongst school children. Ophthahnia usually com- 
mences with pain or oupressioii across the forehead, a 
pricking seimtion, with heat and dryness, in the eye, 
givingtne feehng of gnt or sand between the ball and 
ud. There is great and increasing intolerance of light, 
and the inside of the eyelids become swoollcn and 
blood-chaiged, while the white of the eye appears 
bloodshot, with here and there dark purplespots where 
the blood in the capillaries has become effused. 
Exudation after a time covers the eye with a film of 
muco-purulent stringy looking matter, obstructing the 
vision, and occasioning almost unbearable irritation and 

am. Relief may be obtained by the introduction of a 

va to ten per cent, solution of cocaine into the eye. 
Later a lotion may be .ipphed—a few drops at a time— 
eveiy two or three hours composed of five grains 
sulphate oftziiic, one drachm or-.uin wine, and rose 
water to make one ounce. Saliciiie may be taken 
internally simultaneously in ten grain doses every two 
hours or two g tains cf tiuinme every four hours. But 
ophthalmia is a disease which requires skilful handling, 
so that competent medical advice should always be 
obtained. 


Oplam. The thickened Juice of the unripe capsules 
of the common poppy, which, when dried, becomes of 
a dark brown colour. Opium, in its various medicinal 
forms, has probably relieved more human suffering 
than any other remedial agent. * 

Opium Plantar. This is prepared from finely 
powdered opium and resin, the proportion of opium 
being not more than one in ten. 

Opodeldoc Is the old soap liniment, now laigely 
superseded by the soap and opium limment, or the 
Pharmacopoeia. It did good service in the treatment 
of bruises and sprains in its day, and was made up of 
hard soap two and a half ounces, camphor one and 
a quarter ounces, rectified spirit eighteen ounces, oil 
of rosemary three fluid drachms, and distilled water 
two ouiioes, all well shaken together and tlioroughly 
amalgiimated. 

* Optical Illunlonn are frequently occasioned by 
a disordered condition of the nervous system. They 
are indic.itive of brain disturbance. Also optical 
illusions occur in delirium, caused by alcoholic excesses, 
fever, or uijury. They are the outward sign of inward 
mischief, which need', ve^ serious attention. 

Orthopnoaa* An aflection of the lungs, in which 
respiration is greatly impeded unless the patient 
remains in an upright position. 

OMiflcatlon. when used to indicate a diseased 
state the unnatural formation of bone is what is usually 
implied by tlie use of this term. The abnormal con- 
dition occurs at times m tlie soft textures of the arteries, 
and chiefly in the great aorti wliere it rises from the 
heart. Ossification in any important artery generally 
leads to aneurism, rupture, and sudden death. Its 
exact cause and i>rogression are obscure, but doubtless 
It arises from morbid depreciation. Ordmary ossifica- 
tion means bone-formation. 

Ostealgia. Pam in the bones ; ostealgitis, inflam- 
mation of the bony structure. 

Otal|{ia* Far-ticl;e; otorrhagia, a discharge from 
the ear. In this distressing condition the filling of the 
ear with glycerine or tannic acid, the sullerer being 
laid on the side, will often afford relief. • 

OtlUt. Inflammation of the inner ear. 

Ovariotomy. The operation for removal of 
tumours of cysts fonnetl in connection with the ovaries 
o|f women, now carried out with almost unvarying 
success by experienced surgeons, whereas only a few 
years ago it w-is rarely attempted, because of the 
fatalities which followed betore an.£sthctic and anti- 
seotic practice had made such wonderful strides. 

O&aJio Add is a vegetable acid, found hi rhubarb, 
sorrel, and other plants, poisonous, but of limited use 
m mefheme. Clialk is the best antidote, or maencsia 
may be tried, but no time must be lost in %cir adiuinis- 
tration. 

Oxide of Bismuth, m six to ten grain doses, 
taken three tunes afday, abofit half an hour before 
meals, forms a corrective of heartbjum and acid dys- 
sia. 

xyffen. The vital gas of the air, essential to the 
existence of animal and vegetable life. It is by the 
inhaUtion of oxygen that tlic bluotl is purified on the 
lungs. It can be chemically prep.arcd, and has of late 
years been largely employed in treatment of 
pneumonia and other diseases which interfere with the 
ne»|ss.uy natural oxygenation of.the blood. 

Oxymel, a mixture of vinegar and honey, was 
formerly a good deal employed in the making of cough 
medicines, but spirit of squills has largely supplanted it. 
The oxymel of squills is prepared by anialgnmatuig 
five ounces of squill vinegar with lialf a pound of honey. 

Oxyopia* Extreme short - sightedness, preter- 
naturm sensibility of the retina. 

Oxyphonia* An almornal shrilhiess in the tone of 
the voice. 

Osaana* An ailment of the nose, discharging foetid 
matter, and sometimes occasioning caries of the 
bones. 

Ozone* A dense elemental substance of penetrat- 
ing odour, supposed to be generated in the atiro^here 
by electrical agency, and formmg the peroxide of 
oxygen. It is used medically as a deodorising and 
antiseptic application where suppuration exists in deep- 
seated cavities. Naturally ozone is found in the aii at 
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thfl seaside much more abundantly than in the ndgh* 
bourhoed of thickly Mpulated inland towns. 

FftohyohoUa* A disease due to thickening of 
the bile. 

Painter's SoliCt lo called, Is an affection of a 
very serious character, attributable to the absoij>tion 
litfo the system of lead from the paint employed m his 
dally worL The syiiiptoins are cramping pain In the 
stomach and abdomen, accompanied by continuous 
constipation, with a blue line round the gums. At a 
more advanced stage '‘Painter’s Paralysis” with 
"drop wrist” may occur; pointing to the necessity of 
a drastic course of treatment. (See ** Colio.**) 

Palate. The palate, or roof of the mouth, is 
formed in two portions, together making the partition 
separating the mouth cavity from tliat of the nose. 
Tne harn imlate, in front, consists of a bony plate 
covered by a dense tissue called the periosteum ; and 
the soft imlate, or velum, behind, tenmnates in a 
central pendulous structure, the uvula. The soft 
palate is a moveable fold of mucous membrane, 
inclusive of muscular fibres. It assists the articulation 
of sound materially, and has its part in preventing the 
passage of food into the posterior nose opening above. 

Palpltetlon of the heart may be occasioned by 
functional disturbance of the stomach, as in flatulence, 
or it may arise from over*exenion or excitement, or be 
directly due to organic disease of a more or less serious 
character. If a flatulent condition be answerable for 
the ailment a brisk aperient should be administered, 
while mustard or turpentine plasters applied over the 
stomachic region will often afford immediate relief. A 
suitable Internal remedy is furnished by a mixture ot 
bicarbonate of soda one scruple, sal volatile half a 
drachm, peppermint water one ounce, and tincture ot 
capsicum five drops ; to be taken at intervals of three 
hours. 

Palsy. A disease characterised by absence of 
power to regulate the muscles of any part, or the 
deprivation of feeling, practically synonymous with 
ParaJyslSt which see. 

Pafoveas. The Sweetbread, a narrow gland 
lying across the spine in the upper fiart of the 
abdominal cavity, directly behind the stomach. It 
secretes the pancreiitic Juice, a fluid resembling the 
saliva ; and its duct enters the bowel at the ormning 
which carries the bile from the liver. The two 
fluids thus introduced combine to convert the chyme 
into chyle. The pancreas weighs three to four 
ounces, and in shape somewnat resembles the 
tongue of the dog. It reaches a length of from six 
to eight inches in an adult, and is about an inch 
and a half wide, and from half an inch to an inch 
thick. The^ancreas of man is analogous to the 
sweetbread in aiiiinals, and the effect of the action 
of its emulsionisiiig juice is to complete the change 
of the partially digested starclVy food constituents 
bito sugar, a transformation which the stomach has 
no power to accomplish. Its Juice al'.o digests 
nitrogeneous foods and fats. It is the only digestive 
fluid acting on all kinds of food. 

Panaus. A disease of the eye. In which the 
cornea is obscured by a fleshy and webby covering. 

Papilla. Ist^ name applied to small superficial 
eminences of the skin and mucous membrane, 
occurring on tlie tongue and elsewhere. Th^ 
minute mevations are exceedingly numerous, ancTas 
many as four hundred occur on a surface measuring 
only a twelfth of an inch square in the papillary 
Liyer of the corium. The nipple of the breast is also 
styled the papilla. 

PaptalaSi are pimples erupted upon the skin by 
disorder or disease; smalbpox, cbicken*pox. acne, 
impetigo, herpes, boils, and carbunr^, all com- 
mence as papulae. 

ParalyalB. A loss of sensation, motive power, 
and sometimes of intellect. The nervous system 
has been disarranged locally and generally, by shock, 
disease, or injury. Occasionally the effect of paralysis 
may be obliteration of sensation without interference 
of motive power, while loss of muscular control may 
arise whilst sensation continues intact or only 
slightly affected. The body may be paralysed 
vertically, from head to foot, on one side only; 


that is to ssy the affected half of die body may be 
deprived of muscular power or feeling, one or teth. 
The s(de of the brain which Is affected Is the 
opposite to that which is paralysed in the body. 
When f paralytic seixure is experienced on the 
right side, there is very often a consequent defect 
in articulation, or the power of speech, in which the 
sufferer makes a rambling use of words inappropriate 
to the expression of his meaning due to the fact 
that the active speech centre Ls on the left side of 
the brain. Palsy again may affect the body 
transeversely, taking away the power of the trunk, 
and limbs below a certain point. More local 
paralysis is that which seizes nut one hand, one 
foot, or one side of the face; or the tongue and 
palate may be deprived of feelmg or motion without 
depreciation of the muscular or sensitive power else- 
where. The bladder or the rectum alone may be 
paralysed in other cases, occasioning involuntary 
evacuation, or the wrist muscles only, as in a phase of 
lead poisoning or “painter's colic." Apoplexy is 
the mast frequent cause of paralysis, but it may be 
due to many other disorders such as compression of 
the brain substance or spinal marrow, tumours, inter- 
ferent with the nervous system or iiniiaired nervous 
energy generally, continuous exertion, violent lonotion, 
exposure, rheumatism, poisoning and accident. Also 
paralysis may be the result of decay and debility. 

Pstralysla, Intentlla. Paralysis in children, 
usually partial, often originates in some region of the 
body distinct and distant from the part affected ; and 
may. In fact, be due to syinpathctic nervous Irritation 
of an extensive cliaracter. Such irritation is frequently 
traceable to bowel trouble, either the effect of indi- 
gestion, constipation, or the presencr of Intestinal 
worms. 

Paraphora. A technical term for delirium. 

I Paraphrenlils. An inflammatoiy condition of 
the diaimragm or midriff. 

Paraplagia is complete paralysis of the body, and 
when seen m the lower portion, almost invariably 
arising from injury to or disease of the spinal cord or 
its membrane. (See Papalyals.) 

Papaaiten. intestinal worms are a frequent cause 
of troublesome Irritation in children, and should be 
treated w'ith suitable vermifuges as elsew'here advised. 
Fungus or “mould” of a vegetablo nature may be 
conveyed to ilic healthy from tlie diseased by contact, 
such as the touching or weajin^ of clothing, using 
towels, bnishcs, or razors, or sitting on scats pre- 
viously occui)ibd by those affected . Hence scaldhead, 
“ringworm,’^' liarbcr's rash, etc., are often spread : 
hence also lice and other objectionable {^larasites find 
new quarters. 

ParastPema. Convulsive distortion of the mouth. 

PaPenohyma. Tlie spongy substance contained 
between the blood-vessels of the viscera. 

Pariatea. The walls or sides of any anatomical 
cavity. The parietal bones of the skull are situated in 
its sides, and form part of the cranial walls. 

PaPlathmttla. Inflammation of the tonsils. 

Parotid Gland* The large salivary gland situate 
in front of the car. This, with its excretory duct, is 
frequently the scat of disease, particularly “the 
mumi)s " (which see). H ere, too, ‘ ‘ tulicrcular disease '' 
is often made manifest by painful abscesses, leaving 
ugly scars behind them. 

Partial Baldneao. (See Alopaola.) 

Patella, the knee-pan, or cap of the knee. It 
protects the front of the joint, and increases the power 
of the muscles which extend the legs. 

Podloulus. A genus of j>araritic insects, uicludmg 
the common louse. Ticks or lice are usually the out- 
come of negligence, and frequently indicate debility or 
the exhibition of a congenital ground for the existence 
of the pests of the dirty and unhealthy. Thi^ inhabit 
the hair and skin, and may occasionally transfer them- 
selves to cleanlv children and others, when they are 
given short shrift. Vinegar and water will destroy the 
ova of any of these parasites, and mercurial ointment 
poison the fully developed pest. 

Pal via, or haunch, is the irrognlar bony framework 
which supports the spine, open above and below, and 
forming the lower boundaiy of the abdominal cavity. 
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dUuMten an greater In the female anatomy 

Pftpala. ••Peptic" meana promoting digestion, 
md Mpsin la the acH-rv principle of the gastric Juice, 
tlw dlratlve fluid of the stomach. The pemln em* 
ployM In various medicines la procured by th# mucous 
membrane of the stomach or the pig or some other 
animal with a blunt knife, rapidly drying under heat 
tm pulpy substance obtained, powdering it. and 
It In a well<«toppered bottle. Pepsin is service* 
j All ailments occasioned by want of tone and 
tw^lency In secretion of the gastric Juice. 

^dnoatfdlam. The membranous sac enclosing 
the Imrt ^ its appendages. Its inner surfece, 
resembling m structure the synovial membrane of the 
JoMs, Mcretes a similar lubricating fluid. 

Pan^ondVlam. The thin inner lining mem* 
brane of the bones of the skull, very firm and tough in 
texture, and closely attached, analogous to the peri* 
osteum in other parts of the boriy. 

^F^lnsaum. The region between the anus and 
the generative organs. 

. FttPloateum. The adherent membrane enveloping 
the bones of the body, except at the points where 
mrtilage exists in the Joints. In the periosteum (as in 
tlm pericranium of the skull) ramify the blood-vessels 
which afford nourishment to the bones ; and upon 
its laceration or serious injury otherwise there is a 
liability to necrosis or ** dcatn of the bone." An inlUm* 
mtory coiKlition of this membrane is styled periostitis. 
The periosteum is subject to rheumatic ailments. It is 
on the periosteum that bOne-formation and bone repair 
devolve. 

Parlataltlo. Worm-like or spiral ; applied to the 
wavy motion of the intestines, caused by the contraction 
of their fibres for the assistance of digestion and 
evacuation. 

Parltonaum. The thin, smooth serous membrane 
which nve&ts the entire internal surface of the abdomen 
and covers the viscera. It is of great strength, and 
whilstv permitting perfect freedom to the organs it 
encloses, is a powerful auxiliary to their retention m 
the natural pomtion. When dropsical effusion en.sucs 
from diseases of the heart, kidneys, or liver, the fluid 
exudes from this extensive membrane, which is also, in 
all its parts, liable to inflammation. The jjeritoneum 
has to be cut open when surgical interference with the 
orrans within is requisite, an oiieration now earned on 
with unpunity in anaesthetic end antiseptic practice. 
Pentonitis, innamniation of the peritoneum, is always a 
perilous condition. * 

Perityphlitis is a local inflammation of the peri- 
toneum, usually originating in disease of the vermiform 
appendix. 

Permanganate. A salt of pennanganic acid, 
the highest oxidised condition of the metal mangiinese. 
In solution it is mildly antiseptic and disinfectant, and 
permanganate of potash is largely used for both 
purposes, besides being prescribed in pills for the 
acceleration of tardy menstruation. 

Perspiration. The natural excretion of the 
skin; the passing out of which through the pores 
produces radiation and maintains the body nt its 
normal standard. 

Pharynx* The musculo-membranous sac, measur- 
ing about four mehes in length, lying behind the mouth 
and soft palate, and continuous below with the gullet. 
It Ls loosely attached to the spinal col 'lun, upon wMch 
It can be moved. Communicating , ‘ith the pharynx 
are the openings for the nostrils, the* eustachian tubes 
from the mrs and the larynx ; and thus it is that when 
mre is inflammation or catarrh of thLs part, there may 
be consequent deafness, loss of voice, or iia^ 
obstruction. 

Phlebitis. Inflammation of the veins, recognised 
by a painful corded feeling and swelling. The diwrder 
may oe the result of blood-poisoning, but Is most* 
frequently presmt after parturition, when it gives rise 
to • white leg. so called because of the tense and 
gfSsyappmrance of the puffed-up limb. 

Phlsbptomy. ^ Venesection, or the cutting of the 
vein for bluud-leftmg, a practice not now nearly so 
much resorted to as q remeolal measure as was formerly 
Che case. 


Phlste. The popular appellation of mucus, it 
secreted in the expectontion from the ^ pesssuns. 
The term used to be employed to express stuplalhr, 
b^use of the mistaken idea that persons spedally 
Bu^ct to phlegm were therein rradered duIL 

Jnilsginsuilsi Dolsas* Puerperal tumid leg, an 
affection incident to childbirth, alluded to under 
••Phlebitis," and commonly called ••white leg." Due 
to the inflammatory condition of the veins ana retard- 
tkm of the return flow of the blood therein, it often 
proves obstinate, and medical aid should be sought fot 
Its alleviation. 

Phlagmon. A tumour in the skin, red, tense, 
suppurating, and discharging pus at maturity. It is 
the outcome of an acute form of in^mmation, such as 
in erysipelas, when slough lias formed by reason of the 
virulence of the poison. 

Phouphorau. An elementary body and a con- 
stituent of animals, as of the phospnate of lime in bone. 
Present also in the brain and in the fibres of flesh. It 
is a deadly and irritant poison, but when employed 
medicinally in small doses and introduced in a proper 
medium, phospiiorus Is beneficial in many forms of 
disease, particularly those of a neuralgic nature. 

PhranltlB. Inflammation of the brain may arise 
from many causes, internal and symptomatic, or 
external and accident 1. It is a disease of the 
greatest possible gravity, calling for the most careful 
medical treatment. (See Bram.) 

Phthisis. Consumption, a wasting affection of 
the pulmonary organs or lungs, marked by cough, 
expectoration, sweats, hectic fever, and other distress- 
ing ^mptoiiis. There are many varieties of this 
dreadful scourge; pulmonary consumption proper, 
laryngeal phthii^, alidominal phthisis, or consumption 
of the bowels, tracheal phthisis, or consumption of the 
trachea; tubercular consumption and florid-hectic 
phthisis, or decline. (See Consumption.) 

Phylsaolum. A vivid red pustule of large sixe, 
followed by a dark coloured scab. 

Piles. A painful disease arising from dilatation of 
the veins of the lower rectum on the edge of the anus, 
Properly called haemorrhoids, piles are in the first 
instance a varicose condition of the lismorrhoidal 
veins. This excites inflammatory action and occasions 
strangulation and severe pain. The little tumours 
formed on and about the dilated veins burst and dis* 
charge blood with the evacuations at times ; and the 
mucous membrane extruded from the anus becomes 
transformed into skin, when we get the condition 
walled external piles. Any form or extent of this 
ahiuent is very painful and troublesome. Constipa- 
tion and sluggish hver action are predisposing causes, 
and maternity contributes to tiieir formation in other 
cases because of pressure which it brines to bear on 
the vessels of the pelvis. The great pilArevcntative 
is full and free dally evacuation, and this must be 
systematically restored before Sliere can be any lasting 
cure of haemorrhoidal trouble. Hazehne is a capital 
alleviating local application either as an ointment or a 
suppository and to this may be added m very painful 
cases some soothing agent such as conium ointment, or 
gall and opium ointment. When the piles are far and 
persistently obtruded their removal by operative 
treatment which is readily accomoluhed by surgeons 
nowadays is advisable. ^ 

MmplM are small rounded and more or less in- 
flamed elevations of the skin, frequently suppurating 
at the head. The term is popularly applied to Acne 
(which see), and also describes the first stage of the 
eruption in sinall-pox. 

••Pins and NaedlaB" or •• Led Asloep/* the 

curious tingling sensation which follows continuous 
pressure upon the nerve trunk of the arm or leg arises 
from the gradual recovery of nerve action after its 
temporary blunting, the successive ••prickings ” being 
the successive returns of the numerous nerve fibres to 
nohnal action. 

Pituitary means that which secretes phlegm or 
mucus. Thus we have the pituitary membrane of the 
nose, and the pituitary gland of the brain. Pituitous 
signifies resembling phlegm. 

Plothora. Repletion, over-fiilness of the vessels of 
the body ; hence we speak of a person of plethoric 
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habit when his h1ood*vessels are turgid and over* 
loaded. The condition eenerally arises irom indolence 
and excess of eating and drinking in combination with 
abstention from healthy exercise; and it tends to 
apoplexy and hmmorrhage. Thus it is the plethoric 
person who is most prone to bleeding from the nose, in 
tlie stomach, and from the lungs, a disagreetible ex* 
perience which may possibly be a blessing in disguise, 
relieving the pressure on the brain which might have 
much more serious consequences. 

Pleunu The serous membrane investing the lung, 
and covenng the inner surface of the walls of the 
chest. It ib covered with a lubricating fluid which in 
health enables the organs to move easily and without 
friction upon each other. When inflamed from any 
disturbing cause, however, the surface affected becomes 
roughened, and the condition of pleurisy or pleuritis is 
set up. 

PlanrJay* Inflammation haiing roiigliened the 
surface of uie lung or chest pleura, intense pain is 
occasioned. Pleurisy is generally, but not always, an 
accompaniment of disease withm the lung substance 
proper. It commences with a short, dry cough, causing 
a sharp stabbing pain in the affected part. Shortly 
thereaner the character of the cough undergoes cliange, 
and each paroxysm is succeeded oy the expectoration 
of rusty*colourcd mucus, wliile there is invariably 
fever and high temperature. A blister may aflord 
relief or leeches may be applied over the seat of i^ain, 
and phenacetin administered to allay the febrile dis* 
turliance, the patient's strength being maintained as 
far as possiiile by a plentiful milk dietary. When the 
pain is most intense, infiuttesinial doses of opium and 


calomel may be given. 

Plaurodynla or 1 . _ 

matory condition of the chest wall, often called 


ii or False Pleurisy. An Inflam- 


"muscular rheumatism," occasioning a very acute 
pain, and frequently confounded with pleurisy proper, 
from which, however, it is distinguished by the 
absence of fever. It is generally tlie result of a 
weakened physical condition coincident with nervous 
prostration, and may be nothing more serious than an 
aggitf/ated neuralgic affection o? the intercostal nerves. 
Subcutaneous injection of morphia, and the adrainistra* 
tion of phenacetin combined with caffeine are likely to 
give prompt relief, and a liniment of menthol, cliloro- 
tonn, and menthol rubbed over the affected part, wjll 
prove beneficial. For the prevention of a recurrence of 
the attack a pill compounded of quinine, caffeine, and 
btm extract has been recommended. 

Plauro-Pneumonla. Simultaneous inflammation 
of the pleura and lungs. 

PleuvorrhcBa. Collection of fluid in the sacs of 
the pleura. 

PleuPOglJlopiKBa. Fain in the side, rendering 
the maintenance of the upright position necessary for 
breathing. 

PleuiHMpasm. 'Hie spasm th the side so common 
in the case of hysterical females. 

PlaxiU. A net-work of nerves, absorbents, or other 
vessels. 

Plttltglng. Stufling a wound or organ to prevent 
bleeding or dischaige. 

Pneumatooele. Hernia distended with air, or 
formed by the URotrusion of the lung tl trough the 
thoracic wall. 

PneumatoslB. A disease occasioned by^the 
collection of air in the cellular texture under the skin. 

Pneumollthlaals. Disease characterised by 
concretions in the lungs. 

Pneumoxilai or Inflammation of tha 

XjiUitfa. A very common and distressing disease, 
generally supervenes upon a had chill, caught by a 
person at the time in a more or less deSialitated con* 
dition generally. It is reckoned to be due to the 
existence of a specific germ, which may have long lam 
dormant in the system until the health of the individual 
was sufficiently impaired to permit of the development 
of Its virulence, or it may have made its invasion at an 
opportune time for the immediate commencement of 
its disease-propagating activity. The characteristic 
symptoms of pneumonia are high fever, lividlty of 
oountenance, a hacking cough, aud rapid breathing. 
Shortly there is viscid and rusty-coloured expectora- 
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tion. The chest over the seat of pain Is Invariably 
dull on percussion, and the stethoscope will reveal 
fine crepitation, which, as time goes on, grows more 
emckllpg in sound and later assumes a bubbling 
charai^. In pneumonia the great point of treatment 
is to kiep the temperature down, relieving the local 
pain by blistering and maintaining the constitutional 
strength by nutritious dieta^, careful attention being 
given to the prevention or any digestive disorder. 
The pneumonia patient should be confined to a warm 
but well-ventilated room ; and when his pain is par- 
ticularly troublesome it may be well to admin&ter 
soothing medicine in which opium and calomel are 
compounded There is a bilious form of pneumonia, 
and also a disease of less serious character arising 
from chest inflammation known as spurious pneumonia. 
A person who has once suffered from pneumonia 
should be particularly careful for the future to avoid 
chills and exposure. The disease is sometimes accom- 
panied by and sometimes consequent upon bronchitis. 

Podophyllln. A drug extracted from the resin 
of tlie dried underground stems of the American May- 
apple or mandrake. It is a valuable purgative and 
acts powerfully upon the liver. The tincture should 
be aaministered in small doses, and in combination 
with colocynth or some other purgative and an anodyne 
like henbane, powdered capsicum, or some otiier 
carminative being added to obviate griping. Thus 
podophyllln provides a safe substitute Tor mercury in 
combating bilious disorders. 

PollOUS. Premature greyne.ss of the hair. 

Polypus. A tumour of morbid growth, attached 
to the inienor of a mucous canal by a pedicle, and 
so called from the supposition tliat they have many 
feet They occur in the larynx, fauc.is, nose, ear, 
rectum, and uteru.s, and vary m size from the smallest 
possible dimensions to that of a baby's head, or even 
larger. They may be gelatinous, fibroes, vesicular, oi 
malignant, and partake very much of the naturi: of the 
surface from which the pedicle takes its ongin. Dsually 
they are removable by being laid hold of by lorceps 
and twisted to their disconnection, and sometimes they 
are expelled without surgical interference by musculat 
action into the i>eritoncal cavity, and require extraction 
by abdominal section. 

Povea of the skm should be kept constantly cleat 
by cleanliness, and if they liecoine clogged at all tiie 
penalty of neglect will liave to be pnid in illness. An 
active skin goes a long way to the maintenance of a 
healthy body. „ 

Porrlgo. A skin disease, developing crusts upon 
the scalp m which sero-punilent matter accumulates, 
pofmlarly known, in various forms, as nngivorm of the 
scalp, scald-head, honey-comb, etc. Cleansing of the 
affected surface with carbolic soap, and thca[^icatioii, 
after drying, of an ointment coiiipi>sod of reel oxide of 
mercury in ordinary pom.ide, with the addition of 
quinine, is the treatment of this disagreeable ailment, to 
be repeated, night and morning, until it is eradicated. 

Potash is a compound of potassium with oi^gen, 
and tlierefore an oxide. It is largely used in medicine. 
Caustic potash in solution is employed as an antacid in 
various urinary diseases, besides being utilised for the 
destruction of morbid growths. Other potash salts 
serviceable in pharmacy are the carbonate and bi*car> 
bonate, acetate, nitrate (saltpetre) ,bi-Urtrate, chlorate, 
citrate and permanganate, all of which are referred to 
elsewhere. 

PotaBBlum enters into a great many useful medical 
combinations quite apart from those iii which its oxides 
find employment. Thus the iodide and bromide are 
important in the treatment of constitutional disease, 
the former particularly lii rheumatism, and the latter 
in brain and nervous affections. 

Prolapsus. A falling down, or falling out, of some 
part of the body, the term being usually employed to 
indicate falling of the womb, and bowel prolapsuSKnot 
uncommon in weakly children, particularly such as 
suffer from intestinal worm irntation. A genUe dabbing 
of the obtruding part with cold water impregnated with 
lead extract, and the application of a suppository 
augmented by sponging of the hips and loins m salted 
water daily for a while, Is good treatment. Tonic 
medicine should be administered simultaneously. 
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Pvopliylaotlo. A preventive medicine. 

PmnMloa of the M avel. When this occurs 
in an in&nt it is a |^d plan to cut a piece of cork or 
Ivoiy Into the shape of the half of a balU and to 
press the convex side upon the protruded na^, retain* 
me it in posititm with adhesive plaster, and pcntly 
aecurlne with a body roller. The plaster should be 
chaneed every morning, and the skin carefully cleansed 
to prevent soreness. It may be necessary to continue 
the treatment for many weeks, especially in female 
children. 

PruMle Aold* This is the old and familiar name 
of hydrocyanic acid, much employed, in minute quan* 
tity and chiefly in combination with other remedial 
afcnts. in medical practice ; it is a very poweiful seda- 
tive, and a most deadly poison. It exists in the kernels 
of all stone fruits, in the leaf of the laurel, and other 
veeetable substances, but is chiefly prepared chemi- 
cally for pharmaceutical purposes from the cyanide of 
potassium. 

PMadOBBthttSlau Imaginary sense of touch, as 
in the remains of a limb from which a jiortion has been 
amputated, affording a feeling as if the removed part 
still remained. 

PtilOBls. Falling off of the eyelashes. 

Puerperal Fever» a most dtstressing and 
perilous disease, is invariably due to neg^lect at a 
critical period on the part of the patient or her atten- 
dants. Its occasion is blood-poisoning, which should 
never occur in a confinement if antiseptic precautions 
be taken. It used always to be regarded as incurable, 
but even that lias been changed by the advance of 
medical science, provided always that no loss of time 
be permitted before the removal of the cause of the 
mischief and the disinfection of the contaminated parts. 

FulmonaJfy. This is the term applied to every- 
thing in connection with the lungs. The pulmonary 
arteries and veins are so called because they carry the 
blocra to and from the lungs. Pulmo *' is the Latin 
word for “ lung " 5 thus we have pulmonary muscles, 

E uliiionary nerves, pulmonary disease, etc. (See 
■untfa and Consumption.) 

Pulp of the Tootn. This occupies the centre of 
the tooth and supplies nourishment tlicrcto. When 
the pulp dies, the tooth loses its translucency, dis- 
colours, and decays. 

Pulao. I'he beat or throblnng of the heart and 
arteries. Tlie normal rate, in adults, averages about 
70 per minute, an<l its increase, during fever, indicates 
the force of the latter, which it sonu tunes rises to as 
much as rao to 140 per minute. At liirtii its average 
has been compute<l at 136 per niuiutc; but it drops 
down to 88 by the time five years have Iwen completed, 
to 78 when the "teens” comiuence, gradually subsiding 
to the mean till tlic age of twenty-five ye.irs has been 
attained, when it nses slightly again up to thirty 
years old, thereafter steadily to decline. In extreme 
age it will fall to Oo, and sometimes to the feeble pace 
of 40 and even less 

Pupil. The "apple" of the eye, or transparent 
portion of the cornea, surrounded by the iris or 
coloured matter. The pupil, which is really a hole br 
aperture, isienlarged or aiiiimishcd, accordinga.s the ms 
contracts or dilates. It permits light to jiass directly 
through the lens to the retin.i. 

Purpura. "The Purples,” a kind of scurvy, con- 
sisting of spots or patches of n purple colour, resembling 
bruises; they are occasionally accompanied by a 
tendency to bleeding at the nose, and some feverish- 
ness. Inib ailment is indicative of want of tone, and 
murlated tincture of iron with quinine admixture may 
be taken advantageously, sulpliate of magnesia being 
added should there be any tendency to constit>ation. 
Steel wine, with generous dietary, sutfices for children. 

Pub is the yellowish-white matter produced by 
inflammation, and discharged from the abscesses, 
granulating surfaces, ulcers, and open wounds. It 
may be " healthy" or "unhealthy." Laudable "pus" 
or "healthy matter" is a thick and creamy faint- 
odoured fluid, having an alkaline reaction, its composi- 
tion being water, fat, albumen, some salts (chiefly 
common salt), and extractive matter. Really it is the 
blood in a vitiated condition from inflammatory dis- 
turbance, and abounding in white cells especially. 


Pnstulet Hullltnantt is due to the introduction 
of the poison of ^rbon or anthrax into the skin, 
and used always to be regarded as fatal LAtterly the 
subcutaneous Introduction of antiseptics round the 
neighbourhood of the pustules has generally killed the 
parasite and ended the malady. (See Anthnuc.) 

PUBtulBB are pimples which contain pus, and are 
duo to decomposition in senim effused in limited area 
on the skin surface. Appearing first usually in the 
^ise of clear vesicles, they presently put on a purulent 
tortn. The formation of pus, m these circumstances, is 
accompanied by high fever, wherever there is extensive 
eruption, as in smaU-pox. 

Putrefaction. The decay and destruction of 
organised matter by chemical decomposition, with the 
consequent production of new compounds, generally 
gaseous in nature. This is a condition almost always 
perilous to human health and life. 

Pyamla. an old term signifying pus in the blood, 
but now called " blood poisoning," is always attended 
by high fever, which may abate only to come again 
with increased violence. It is due to poisoningthrough 
the absorption of genns. The suppuration einects the 
blood itseV and give:, rise to coagulation or clot in that 
fluid. This is recluced to pus. and sooner or later the 
patient succumbs to the septicsmia which results 
should the disease not be checked. Pyasinia com- 
mences with rigors and a very high temperature, 
followed by profuse perspiration. 

Pylorus. The lower and right orifice of tlie 
stomach guarding the entrance to the bowels. 

PyoffenoBlB. The formation of pus. 

PyrotlG. Medicine alleviating or removing fever. 

Pyroala or ** Water Braan** is a consequence 
of indigestion, and is usually associated with heart- 
burn. It ts a most disagreesmle disorder recomised 
by eructation of water fluid. Soups and stews wul give 
rise to it in many cases where the stomach is not 
strong. Bismuth before meals, m ten grain doses, will 
usualfy ward it off. 

Quartan. Designating the fourth, as quartan 
ague, wlifUi the intermittent atucks return about once 
m every seventy-two hours. • 

Quiokallvar. The (metal merairj' much used In 
medicine. (See Morcury.) 

Quinine is the priiici^I and highly important 
^Ikaioid obtained from the cinchona tree, and commonly 
called " Peruvian Bark." As an antidote tor ague it 
hascnomioiis beneficial use, and it isa valuable curative 
agent III neuralgia, a tonic in debility, and anti-pvretic 
u: scpic fevers. Applied locally ft is efficacious in 
eczciii'i and other skin affections. 

Quina^a form of tonsilitis which has proceeded 
to suppurat’on, is a very painful throat afiection indeed. 
It is frequeni in persons subject to rh^matism, and 
.sometimes immediately precedes an attaocof rheumatic 
fever. Both tonsiis are Ladly infl.micd, and the uvula 
and ])art of the (ffidrynx ase generally implicated. 
The symptoms, apart from the actual inflammation, are 
a white-furred tongue, high feverishness, excessive 
diflicuby and pain in swallow ing thirst, and ^cat throat 
soreness. As the disu.'ise progresses, the swelling 
greatly incre;ises, .almost to suffocation point, when the 
crisis IS reached and suppuration affords relief. Quinsy 
almost always comes when the hc^li generally is low, 
and on the appearance at such times of tonsilitis, it is 
acWisable at once to take as a quinsy prophylactic salicin 
anu chlorate of potash in guaiaciirn mixture. The 
inhalation of sulphurous acid is alleviative in actual 
quinsy, hut the aisca.se, once commenced, will usually 
Lave Its course. 

Rabiea. Madness : hence rabid, genetally applied 
to a dog supposed to bo mad ; and rabidness, the 
dreadful disea.se sometimes following its bite, otherwise 
called hydrophobia (which sec). 

Raohlalpa* p.im m the spine ; rachitic, rickety'. 

Rb 411 ub. 'I'he bone of the torearin, reaching from 
the elbow to the wrist, so called because of its power 
of revolving round upon the ulna. The radius lies to 
the thumb side when the arm is held with the palm 
upward. 

RaJiula. A tumour under the tonne, an mlaiged 
salivary gland, secreting a giairy fluid, and geneiiily 
requiring surgical removal. 
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Ruh. The popular term for many descriptions of 
skm afTection, and espedally to the eruptions and 
discolorations of scarlatina, measles, scarlet fever, 
nettle*rash, etc. It is supposed that the name arose 
from the sudden manner mwhlch the eruptions some- 
times appear in exanthemacmu disease. 

RatileB. The characteristic sound of the breath 
stoiEffle in croup; also the particularly impressive 
noiae made by the parting breath of a dying person 
as it passes through mucus in the throat. 

RMtum. The lowest part of the intestine, 
terminating at the anus. It is regularly cylindrical, 
contracting in transverse folds, and capable of very 
consideralue distention. 

RMiinent. Returning at intervals, as certain 
diseases or certain symptoms thereof. 

Rdd Gum. A skin affection common in infancy, 
resembling eczema, and due to teething irritation. 
Tepid battling, a fluid magnesia aperient, and a little 
sine ointment should the irritation prove intractable, 
will generally set this ailment right. 

Rnlapalng Fever. A fever differing materially 
from either typhus or typhoid. It is sometimes styled 
*' famine fever " because of its proneness to attack the 
under-fed, and in Germany the disease is often called 
the “ hunger pest.” It begins with sudden shivering, 
frontal headache, and giddiness: proceeds to hi^ 
fever, with hot skin, white furry tongue, rapid pulse, 
jaundice, sweatings, and delirium ; while there are often 
as an accompanying feature nausea and vomiting, 
sleeplessness, pains in the back and muscles, and 
anxious expression. The fever will rage from five 
to eight days and when matters seem at a crisis a 
auick chaise will come of a surprising character, the 
fever subsiding, a profuse perspiration exuding from 
every pore (u the pain-racked body, and every 
appearance of recovery be made manifest. But about 
the fourteenth day there will come a relapse to the 
former state of high fever with all the violent s3rmptoins 
returning as sudomly as they left. This may again he 
repeated in a very exliaustive manner, the tendency 
to syncope being most marked in the sweating crisis. 
Stimul|,nts should be given and restoratives kept 
always at hand. It takes the patient many weeks to 
get over relapsing fever and its effects, at the best. 

Remittent Fever. This endemic fever differs 
from ague in there being no distinct intermissions, but 
frequently recurring attacks, chiefly in the early morn- 
ing. The treatment is substantially similar to tliat 
proper in the case of ague, quuime being the staple 
medicine usually employed. 

RMplratora are mstruments devised for the 
purpose of purifying the air before inspiration, and for 
protecting the air passages generally, especially in 
cold, damp fft fog^ weather. In case of difficult 
breathing ana troublesome cough, soothing substances 
such as creosote, chloroform, menthol, etc., may be 
introduced into the respirator, with great relief. 

Retohlntfi _ the painful impulse to vomit which 
results in nothing further than the bnnging into the 
mouth of mixed mucus and saliva, may generally be 
relieved by iced soda Wiiter; but obstinate retching 
may require a dose of hydrocyanic acid to correct it. 
This deadly poison should not be taken, however, 
unless and as jpresv’l>ed by a doctor. 

Retina. The imenial coating or tissue of the eye. 
It is a delicate, semi-transparent nienibrane, composed 
of the expansion of the optic nerve, its function being 
to receive the impressions of external objects and 
carry them on to the brain. When this portion of the 
visual machine gets out of order, we have the disease 
known as amaurosis, whilst dropsy behind the mem- 
brane may detach it from its matrix or a blood vessel 
be ruptured within the retina itself. (See Eye.) 

Rhatany. A Peruvian root, a tinctu of which Is 
used in the treatment of chronic diarrhoea for its 
astringent properties. It may also be applied to 
spongy gums, and the powder makes a useful styptic 
In cuts and abrasions. 

Rheum. An increased action of the muscles of 
any ovgan, the term generally being ^plied to that of 
the mucous glands : hence '* rheumy, 

Rheumatlo Gout. This very painful affliction 
partakes of the chamcter.of both the diseases induded 


in its descriptive appellation, and attacks the hands 
and feet for the most part. Thera it becomes very 
difficult indeed to eradicate. If more gouty than 
rheumaBc as to symptoms, the treatment mould be a 
modifieftion of that proper in gout ; but If the rheu- 
matic fofitures predominate, then rheumatic remedies 
will be most likely to prove alleviatlve, and the lalicin 
m^ be given a triaL 

Rhenmatlsm. An inflammatory or febrile affec- 
tion that attacks the Joints and muscles or thte 
coverinn and sheaths in various parts of the body. 
When the more important Joints are involved by the 
most active form of this very painful disease, the 
seizure is known as rheumatic fever, because of its 
being accompanied by pronounced febnle conditions, 
Less active forms of rheumatism are styled sub-acute, 
chronic, or neuralgic. In the acute form the joints an 
so painfully sensitive to the slightest movement that 
the patient dreads the slightest movement of the bed- 
clothes. The Joints are red and swollen, and a hfeh 
degree of fever accompanies general functional de. 
rangement. The seat of inflammation changes rapidly 
from Joint to joint, the pain returning to the Joints 
from which it removed. In sub-acuto rheumatism the 
symptoinsare of a muscular character. Rheumatic head- 
ache and lumbago belong to this class. There is no 
fever in neuralgic rheumatism, and It is intermittent or 
periodic, but, at its worst, it is perhaps most excru- 
ciating of all. Rheumatic fever Is apt to set up in- 
flammatory action of the pericardium and the heart 
itself, attended by palpitation, and it is not infrequently 

receded by tonsilitis. Constipation is considered to 

e an exciting cause of rheumatism ; exposure to damp 
and violent changes of temperature tend to promote it, 
and it is undoubtedly often of hereditary origination. 
Salicine (which see) is a very valuable renedy In rheu- 
matism, and its use has quite revolutionised the 
approved treatment of this painful malady. Resi- 
dence in a dry soil district is desirable for rheudiatic 
subjects, and the waters of Buxton and Bath are 
rehownect for tiieir alleviative effect in the ailment. 

RIokete or Raehltls. A disease of childhood 
due to the deficiency in the solidarity of the bony 
substances rendering them insufficient to maintain the 
necessary weight of the parts of tho body dependent 
upon tliem. ^metimes the bones become very pain- 
fully distorted, beyond straightening ; but ifabeginnuig 
be made soon enough and the little sufferer be carried 
away to live in pure country air or by the seaside and 
given generous feeding and a favourable regimen all 
round U may be very often rescued from crippledom. 
A good deal of lime water ami milk, should be drunk 
for bone nutrition, and cod liver oil and steel wine given 
for constitutional up-buildmg. Padded splints may bo 
worn if really necessary, but rest and tonic treatment 
should obviate this as much as possible. A rickety 
bairn should not l>e pennitted to try to walk until its 
legs can stand the strain, or they will be malformed. 
Better be an Invalid for a few weeks or months in early 
childhood than a cripple all through life. 

Rigor or BhlTOra. is that unnatural condition— a 
consequence of some grave constitutional disturbance- 
in which a person with an abnormally high temperature 
has the impression of being vc^ cold, ancf shivers 
accordingly. It usually presages lever associated with 
blood contamination or some severe inflammatorv 
trouble. But Rigor may be attribuMble also to 
nervous irritation of a pronounced description, when it 
need not be reg!|rded so seriously as if arising from 
septic influences. It is always an alarming thing, and 
should cause the calling in of the doctor, who will be 
able to diagnose tlie case and administer accordingly. 

Ringworm. Tliis ugly visitation arises from a 
fungoid growth of a contagious character which 
establishes itself within the hair follicles of the scalp, 
chiefly, in children, but may occur in the beard of man, 
*or over any part of the body. There are several dis- 
tinct variraes. Porrigo sentulata, “scald-head.” is a 
common ftmn. Herpes circinatus is the name given by 
medical writers to the ringworm of the body, that ot 
the beard is called Sycosis ; and Tinea tonsurans is the 
correct style of the scalp variety. All are highly con- 
tagious and easier to get than to get rid of. Those 
establiriied in hiiry tissue must be,washed with carbolic 
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soap wen, have all the hair cut awav that. If possible, 
belniBr plucked out by the roots. Then the spoi^ng-of 
the spots with bl-chlorlde of mercury in solution is 
recommended, two grains to the ounce of viater. A 
more eiaborate ointment and one often paitlcularly 
efTectlve, is one part of the oleate of zinc oiftment to 
which has been added ono>eighth part of aristol, mixed 
well with as much oleate of mercury as there is of zinc. 
Let this be well rubbed in nisht and morning and 
continue the inunction for some (uys after the ringworm 
seems to have disappeared. A tonic, cod<Uver oil and 
particularly nourlslilng diet may be tried. Sulphurous ' 
acid lotion, applied with a brush, will occasionally sue* 
coed in clearing off the facial or body ringworm. 

SOM Raon. This slight febrile eruption is some- 
times veiy difficult to distinguish at first from measles, 
and in other cases closely resembles the beginning of 
scarlet fever; but the constitutional dmurbance 
accompanying the eruption is relatively slight, and it 
is very soon certain that rose rash is only the trifling 
affection, which will yield to careful dietary and a little 
dabbing with vinegar and water. 

Rupla. An eruptive disease characterised by 
broad and flat vessels, the scales of which are easily 
rubbed off and reproduced. 

Ruptura. The protrusion of one or other portion 
of the Dowel or of any of the contents of the abdominal 
cavity. In the groin it is called inguinal hernia, the 
most frequent phase ; at a lower level we get fcmoml 
hernia. There is umbilical hernia also at the navel, 
most common In women who have experienced 
maternity. Rupture may be congenital or acquired, 
and when a baby is bom with hernia anywhere a truss 
should be obtained for it, and it may very likely out- 

E the abnormal condition. A rupture occasioned 
rain will after return usu.slly have to be kept in 
by the constant wearing of a properly fitted 
truss. A rupture, wherever and whenever it occurs, 
should not be nqirlected, or it will be likely to become 
strangulated, a perilous condition and one orc.tsionmg 
much suffering and most likely operative surgicm 
treatment. Antiseptic surgery and chloroform have 
rendered it less likely for fatality to follow even the 
worst kinds of rupture ; but <lclay may occasion gan- 
grene, with the impossibility of preventing the worst. 
Trusses should always be most carefully fitted, both 
for safety and comfort's sake, and chosen under the 
direction of the surgeon who has reduced the rupture. 

Bt* Vitus's Dance, technically called “ chorea," 
and in France “ Dance of St. (riiy." This peculiarly 
distressing ailment is undoubtedly of nervous origina- 
tion. Its manifestation is inability to direct and control 
the action of the voluntary muscles, and it is chiefly 
found in young^persons constitutio.ially debilitated. 
The characterlsnc twitching of the muscles of the 
neck and face, particularly in the neighbourhood of 
the mouth, precede more active .symptoms of erratic 
limb motion which, with the ungovernable grimaces of 
the poor patient, are pitiable to behold. Let the 
nerves be soothed by valerianate of zinc prepared, 
but try to get at the root of the mischief by attacking 
the cause. Medical men prescribe arsenic as a typicm 
remedy in this ailment. Vigorous and thorough 
handling of the case whilst the person suffering is of 
tender years siiould result in the eradication of the 
disease. If St. Vitus’s Dance is seen ns a chronic 
condition in puberty, it often becomes quite intractable. 
Chorea often occurs after a fright. This curious 
ailment in olden days was the subject of much ignorant 
superstition, the poor sufferer tiierefrora being regarded 
as '^possessed ot a devil *' 

Baltoln is a wonderful drug which, if all that is 
claimed for it be correct, should be the saviour of 
untold suffering. It has been held by phy»cians of 
the newer school— who therein only follow certain be- 
lievers in " simples " — to furnish a specific in rheumatism, 
and it undouDtedly often proves pallianve in thiv 
painful affection. Salicin is a crystalline substance 
obtained from the bark of the nlilow tree, and one of 
the sources from which salicylic acid is prepared. It 
makes a most bitter pill or potion, and is in several 
respects not without affinity to quinine, the active 
principle of cinchona, the ague specific. Salicylic 
acid la useful in medidne os wdl as in the arts and the 


manufhctuiing world, and comes in very useAil In the 
dressing of wounds. There are those who swear by 
salicin m tonsilitis and all rheumatic ailments, when 
salicylate of soda is also valuable. 

Bstllva, the secretion ^ the salivary glands, which 
moisten the mouth and assist mastication to prepare 
the food for swallowing, and for the action or the 
gastric Juice and other digestive fluids. Exuded Jby 
the glands surrounding the gums, which are stlmulaed 
by chewing into activity, saliva quickly chakra the 
starchy constituents of our food into glucose (a form of 
sugar). To " make one’s mouth water ’’ is to start the 
saliva flow, setting at liberty the powerful ptyalln that 
can transform diastase and starch Into dlranble sugar 
instantly, and so act as a preventive of acidity and 
flatulence. The salivary glands consist of the parotids 
in front of the ears, where the " mumps " make mlsddef 
with children sometimes ; the sub-niaxillary, under the 
^w angles; and the sublingual -below the tongue. 
Each has a discharging duct. 

Salivation, the excessive secretion of saliva, pro- 
duced by mercurial overdosing, by iodide of potassium, 
or too extensive medicinal administration, or by 
diseased conditions of the nervous mtem. A very 
little mercury will salivate some folk; others may 
swallow much with impunity. Salivation is i 


panied by great gum soreness. The way to comet it 
IS to use astringent gargles, and relieve the prostration, 
which frequently follows, by generous tonic treatment. 

Balol comes from coal tar, and its solution makes a 
remedial lotion for inflamed rheumatic joints, while 
sometimes It is administered internally in 5 to >5 grain 
doses for the relief of fever and rheumatic attacks with 
good eflect, though in other and apparently similar 
cases it will fail aUogether. It is also used to comet 
fermentation of the food in the bowels. 

Sal Prunella. Purified saltpetre, an antiquated 
but long pimular sore-throat remedy. 

Balt (Chloride of Sodium) is a natural and 
necessary stimulant to the digestive functions, secreted 
in the maternal milk. Without salt In some form— that 
most commonly used is the chloride of sodium— other- 
wise nutritive food could not be solved and alyorbed, 
and the whole human race, civilised and savage. Is 
aware of its indispenmbility. It Is not. generally 
speaking, given to infants ana children quite so freely 

« 5 is desirable for the maintenance of the best health 
onditions. It Is found abundantly on land and In 
water, and wherever it may by circumstance become 
scarce, it is a commodity or priceless value. 

B&lt of Tartar. C,irl^(uiatc of potash in an 
iiiipUM* sute. All old n.uno foi a cleansing substance. 

BaltpeflTe. The nitrate of potash, or nitre, used 
in India and elsewhere in the composition of a 
cooling mixture. It has diuretic properties, but can 
scarcely be classed as a safe and altogether desirable 
medicine. 

Salts. Salts, properly spaaking, arc the result of 
the combination of an acid with a liase, as Epsom 
Salts, Glauber’s Salts, and. ctrangc to say, the " salt of 
the earili "—the salt of all suits, the common salt of 
every household, is but a compound of chlorine and the 
metal sodium. 

Bal Volatile. Carbonate of ammonia, a solution 
of ammonia in spirits of wine, a ve» valuable stimulant 
and antiseptic, and an adiniralde Restorative agent in 
the treatment of tainting hysteria^ a.sphyxia by drown- 
ing or hanging, prussic acid poisoning, etc. ; also an 
almvintivc of flatulency. 

Bantonin, the active principle of wormwood, Is 
poisonous to round worm and to tliread worms, the last 
troublesome namsites to children, A two-grain dose, 
preceded and folUjwcd by castor oil, and given In milk, 
will usu.illy— if repeated at intervals of eight or twelve 
hours— succeed in banishing these irritating little pests, 
which are often accounwhle for convulsions. 

Bapolnaa Yentrloull. Very undesirable ftiimid 
developments present in highly acid conditions oT the 
stomach secretinns, and the outcome of pronouiiced 
dyspeptic disorders. The fungus is apt to attack those 
whose dietary has a vegetable staple, and It is often 
accompanied by depression and irritabUity with a 
general inclination towards morbidiW. Hyposulphate 
of soda wlU destroy the viUllty of the growth, but 
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treatnieiit should be addressed to the invigforation of 
the stomach and digestive system. 

Smuafraa. A stimulatinf; swe.*it-pruducer in 
rheumatic and some skin ailments : generally given In 
combination with guaiacum and sarsaparilla. Sassafras 
should not be taken without the doctor’s orders. 

Savin makes a stimulating ointment, and, indeed, 
Is so irritant in some cases as to be called into requlsi- 
ti^ for blistering purposes. Internally it has been 
administered for the correction of menstrual Irregu* 
lanties, but must only be used by a medical man. 

Scabies. A synonym of " itch,” the ailment beitm 
attributable to the minute mite *‘Acarus scabies.^ 
This disagreeable disorder used to be called the 
■Seven years' itch," bec.'mse of tlic difficulty experi- 
enced in its eradication. The " Acarus *' is microscopic, 
but roarrellously instinct with vitality. A single female, 
^ndlivg Its way to the finger-roots at the back of the 
hand, will produce a family of tens of thousands in a 
few week& if unmolested, and give rise to multitudinous 
pimples of a most irritating character. (See Itch.) 

Scald Head. An eruptive pustular scalp aifeetton, 
forming incrustations of a loathsome and confluent 
character, and due to a fungoid growth induced by 
dirt and unwholesome dietary surroundings. Tliere Is 
much irritation and a peculiarly unpleasant odour is 
emitted. The crusts should be softened by the 
application of a bran poultice and an ointment of 
oieate of mercury and oWte of zinc, rubbed in night 
and morning after cleansing and cutting the hair 
closely. Simultaneously alterative powders of a 
suitable character should be administered. 

Scalds. Apply a handful of crushed common 
washing soda, under h folded cloth, preferably of 
linen, steeped in, and wrung out of cold water. Let 
these remain on until the severe pain is allayed. 
Afterwards anoint with a liniment made from the raw 
white of ^gs, or smear with olive or linseed oil, which 
may be dressed upon the part plain, o*- mixed with 
fine whiting or powdered chalk, dusted over the oil 
with a kltdien flour dredger. Bandage to further 
exclude the air. 

ScaJp. The scalp and skin of the head is denser 
and thtbaer than the integument of the body generally, 
and connected by cellular tissue with the parts 
immediately below. The scalp is largely supplied 
with blood vessels, hence the profuse hsemorrhage 
which sometimes arises from a severe scalp wound.*^ 
In treating such, it is necessary to cut or shave away 
the hair closely for some distance around the mj .red 
part, washing the wound with some .nntiseptic soluuon, 
and drawing the cut edges togctlier with adhesive 

E taster dipped in boiling water. Apply a lii.t pad and 
andage. The stitching of a scalp wound is in- 
advisable because of the risks of inflammation. 

Boapala.*'T]ie shoulder blade, which serves to 
connect the arm with tlie trunk and gives attachment 
to many of the muscles by which tfic former is put in 
motion. It is a broad, flat, tri.iugular bone, over the 
back of which a ridge runs for the attachment of the 
muscles alluded to. 

Boarf Bkln. The epidermis or cuticle, the upper 
layer of the skin, liable tfi nuinorous atfcctions, sucli 
as eczema, psoriasis, pityriasis, etc., which sec. 

Beajrifloatlon. Incision of the skin by the lancet 
or other sharp iiMLrunient. Tins is necessary for 
vaccination, and is frequently resorted to upon the 

S ^'iinsof children in teething troubles; also else wb^e 
or the relief of adjacent congested tissue. 

Boavlatlna. The term usually apphed to a mild 
form of scarlet fever; but it shoulcf never be forgotten 
that the malady has the same origin and cliaracter- 
istics as the more virulent type of the diserise, and 
even when the attack is what is styled favourable, it may 
be followed by dangerous complications <fo that the 
convalescent stage requires very careful watching. 

Boarlet Fever. The full and pronounced phase 
of scarlatina, differing therefrom only in intensity ; is 
an eruptive febrile malady liable to attack children of 
any age, and common also in adults. .Sometimes 
scarlet fever is epidemic, and will prove prevalent in 
waves; that is to Sciy, there may be many cases m a 
district at about one period, and, after the force of the 
attack has spent Itself, Immunity for months and years. 


No doubt the disease Is propagated by a specific 
germ, which may be carried m milk or in the air, and 
u very highly infectious. The fever is preceded by 
languors pains in the back and head, and cold chills, 
the forerunners of all kinds of febrile disoiders; but 
the spefalal symptoms of scarlatina and scarlet fever 
are difficulty in swallowing, hoarseness, pronounced 
throat soreness, and peculi.ar speckled or “straw- 
ber^ ” appearance of the tongue, the papillae standing 
out bright scarlet, from the edges of the tongue being 
also very red. There is a great thirst, difficult 
breathing, and high temperature, with more or less 
enlargement of the glands of the neck ; succeeded by 
a characteristic rasli, commencing on the forehead 
and face about the third day, and extending to the 
neck, slioulders, and trunk, until the entire skin 
assumes the resemblance, as to colour, of a ''oi.ed 
lobster. When the eruption is complete, the u^^^mey 
of the febrile symptoms grad lally aliates, ' .t 
the seventh day the cutid* begins to peel un in dust 
and fiakes and sometimes even In large pieces, the 
outer skin of the fingers coming away occasionally 
like the fingers of a glove, '.he whiteness of tne 
tongue oi> tne tenth day changes to a uniform beefy 
red, and should the d >ea' . take thereafter a fevour- 
able course there Wul be steady recovery, though 
veryncat care is requisite juriiig the desquamation 
penod to prevent chill, the new skin being most 
susceptible. In malignant scarlet fever the shock to 
the system is so extensive and violent as gravely to 
endanger life, and dropsy is a frequent sequel. When 
the throat mischief is ag^gravated, poulticing will be 
necessary ; for the rest the low diet of fever generally 
and particularly careful nursing are essential m scarlet 
fever, with the most unrcmitti.ig atuntion to dis- 
uifectant precautions. Free ventilation is very requisite. 

Solatloa is really rheumatism, occasioning acute 
neuralgia of the sciatic nerve (or of its sheath), tlie 
largest .n the human body. Not only the trunk of the 
nerve In hip ami thigh will be affected by excruciating 
and tempoKirily prostrating pam, but the b’-anches 
siniplving the calf of the leg and foot arc frequently 
affected. Disabling the sufferer from moving about 
and very seriously interfering with his res:, this 
particularly punishing mala 'y is not dangerous to life, 
and 1$ due to the fact that the sciatic nerve shcatl is 
congested by rheumatic agency, and presses upo the 
extensive and sensitive vessel. Any blood de er 
ma^ cont "bute to the onset of sr 'atic, especially .re 
the rheumatic tendency is existent; and trei. lei.t 
shou'd commence with the en&cavour to comba the 
cause of disturbance. If it be constipation the lower 
bowel must at onco be cleared, and kept regularly 
clear, the blood being freed from th^ faecal matter it 
has absorber' The general nealtli must have attention, 
for a debilitated condition may of itself mdr~e sci 'ca 
in cases. Tlie supplemc.ilary treatment is as for 
rheumatism proper ; and counter-irritation may be 
resorted to wcally for the relief of the acute nerve 
pam during the general curative process. Cutaneous 
injection of morphia is sometimes insisted upon by 
the sufferer, because of the practical certainty ft 
affords of temporary sure ease from nerve torture; 
but this treatment is to be deprecated, save in very 
exceptional circumstances, the proper thing l>eing to 
drive away the pam by removing its occasion, and not 
merely to deaden it by the adinmistr.ition of a potent 
drug. Salicin is an important remedial agent in 
effecting requisite h|ood reform in sciatica as mentioned 
in the general article on rheumatism ; and phosphoru.s 
in the food will be found helpful. 

Bolrrhua .signifies a hard tumour, occurring In any 
part. The condition is commonest in the breast as a 
form of cancer, and when surgically interfered with in 
a timely way will frequently be prevented from ramifi- 
cation to surrounding tissue. Nothing short of the knife 
Ifi scarcely eradicative of scirrhoid affection, and there 
must be no procrastination. 

BolerotlC, the outer layer or coat of the eye, 
dense and fibrous, stretched over the vascular choroid 
coat. Sclerotitis, or inflammation of the membrane, 
is always marked by livid congestion and severe aching 
round the eyeball ; and rheumatism is frequently the 
cause of trouble in the sclerotic coat. Sclerophthalmla 
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fs the technical teim for a painfully swollen and hard 
condition of the eyes and eyeball, incident to the part 
of the visual organ here mentioned. 

Bevlvener^ May or •• WPltav's Gvunp.'* A 

wecies of local paralysis of the muscles ofthenand and 
nnnets induced by their overwork. (See PaJtElyala.) 

Sorofula indicates lowered constitutional vitality, 
which may tend to produce many forms of distressing 
disease, first of a glandular character, and later more 
exten^ii > and senous. If it Is not to culminate in 
coasuinution it should be coped with immediately upon 
manitesution. Muriate of calcium is a splendid specific, 
cod-lh''*r oil and extract of malt are most invaluable 
rsniedial agents, systematically employed from the 
beg>nn’''g. If the scrofulous tendency is not conquered 
by rhe restoration of healthful energy there will 
js' certainly be suppuration in the absorbent 
b and*., and should this not be properly treated by ‘^he 
evacuatio.. of {>us. ugly scars will result. 

3curf irisf*; from unhealthy condition of the skin 
of thf scaf iue to the circumstance that the cells 
which _0'’or the outer cuticular layer are prevented 
from wrivingat inatprity, and ar* consequently thrown 
off in the form nf jiiidrutf (which see). A simple 
application for tins ailn'-'nt is an admixture of the ^st 
vinegar with water <n wli. h a lump of quick-lime lias 
been dissolved over-night, the liquid being strained 
from sediment. The roots of the hair only need to 
be wetted, and th application is quite harmless. 

Bourvy, a disease due to want of sufficient potash 
in the food, is cl. racterised by livid spots, debility and 
constitutional exhausuon, and often attended by ustid 
breath and bleeding from the mucous membranes, 
belongs to the large class of preventable maladies 
which increasing observance of the laws of health and 
dietary have within living memory very much reduced 
in extent and frequency. Wliere scurvy occurs at all 
its treatment usually consists m the administration of 
plentiful supplies of li ,e or lemon |tiice, containing 
substances allied to potash, to make up for the lack of 
vegetable essences in the food which brought about 
mischief. 

Boybala are hardened faeces from which the liquids 
lJt/e^'>een absorbed during undue retention in the 
loh bowel. So *'trig as tlicy are permitted to remain 
they will occasion iiior» or less obstruction and irrita* 
tioii, a,.d may induce feh-ile conditions— and in cnildren 
give rise to convulsions. '-Icnce it is always advisable 
to effect their removal by the use of an enema, or 
ir ictions cf soap and tepiu water. 

Jebaoaous Olairaa. The seKiceous glands a.e 
•''ose minute fatty glands Oi the k 1 which secrete 
'uly matter for moistening tnd reudei , it elasac. 

.1 they be clogged at tiie outer cx’t i . their pores 
b iirt we get " blackheads " or a~ne. v^leanliness and 
frequent f 'iction will keep the sebaceous glands in good 

iin. If they get out of order, extra .avation with the 
use of a lotion composed of elder water, glycerme, 
rertific spirits, and flowers of sulphur will usually be 
fourd rem^-lial 

Saoration .signifies the powers possessed by the 
several organs of separating substances from the blood. 
Thus we nave the secretions of bile by the liver, of 
the gastric Juice by the stomach, and saliva by the 
salivarv glands. 

Sedatives are .nedicuies designated to restrain 
the action of the various functions of the body, remov- 
ing simultaneously sensibility to pain. Acting first 
upon the nervous system, they inflimnce the secretions, 
and if properly selected and applied produce the 
results desired. Amongst the sedatives most com- 
monly employed in ineoicinc, all of which are referred 
to elsewhere, are chloroform, menthol, opium, bella- 
donna, and bromide of potash and of sodium. All these 
and others act locally on external application, while 
administered internally they aid the system generally. 

Senna, one of the most useful pur^^atives in the 
Pharmacopoeia, has been known as such in Arabia and 
the Orient for ages. A most effective article of domes- 
tic medicine, it should never be administered where 
there is ii^mmation or great irritation of the bowels, 
but as a palliative to habitual constipation it may be 
employea frequently without aggravation of the causes 
of the mischief. 


Bnvoaa Hambpanna envelop the bnlii, line the 
chest and abdomen, and cover all the vital organs 
therein situated. Surrounding the brain the serous 
membrane is called tarachnoid, in the abdomen the 
peritoneum, and in the chest the pleura,^ vi which 
see. White In health, it becomes red whra 
its vessels being chai^d with blood unduly, and Is 
Mt to form when thus disordered dangerous siiahesipn& 
Dropsies are occasioned by abnormm excretion flam 
the serous membrane, through the blood fluid or serum 
collectmg in cavities and not being carried away. 

Bapum, the fluid part of the bliTod. In a blater, 
scald, or bum. it collects under the skin, and exudes 
upon the puncture of the cuticle. Technically termed 
the liquor sanguinis and plasma, it largely consists of 
water, and holds in suspension the red and white 
blood corpuscles, and contains in solution salts of 
potash, soda, lime, and iron. 

Bhlnglaa, the “herpes xona” or “zoster” of the 
scientists. 'S a peculiar and very troublesome disease 
of the ^11, eruptive and inflammatoiy, generally 
attacking the trunk, and preceded by febrile conditions. 
Accompanied by scalding heat and tingling sensations, 
the shingles usually appear in early puDerty when 
there IS a debilitated constitutional condition, the 
eruptions spreading in a line from the front to the 
spine, filling with serum and breaking about the fourth 
day. leaving a dark scab which, on falling away, occa- 
sions slight pitting. Pain in the part sometimes 
follows, which may be relieved by anodyne apph- 
cations. Shingles indicate the necessi^ for genml 
tmiic treatment and generous dietary. (See Hnrpmi.) 

Short Bight, so called, arises from malformation 
in the cornea, and may be congenital or acquired by 
close occupation involving continuous eye-strain. Suit- 
able glasses must be worn for the relief of the ailment, 
and rest may also be requisite. (See MyopllU) 

Bide Pain. A pain m the side may anse from 
some very unimportant cause, or it may point to the 
existence of senou? mischief. If intensified upon draw- 
ing a long breath, it may very hkeW fodicate an 
mllaminatory condition of tne pleura. If on the right 
side and low down, it is frequently associaled with 
bowel trouble and appendicitis or with typholo fever. 
Pail in the region of the groin in females often origin- 
ates in ovarian disorder Neuralgic spasms in the Sde 
commonly relate to some muscular rheumatic affection. 

*In any case of continued side r>ain, the cause should bo 
sought out and smiil.irly treated. 

Sinapism. A technical tenn for the mustard 
plaster or poultice. 

Bkln. The health of the individual is dependent 
very U>tg* 4 y upon the proper performance of the skm's 
functions Ro*jghly, tne skin may be divided into two 
portions— the dermis, or true skin, called also tha cutis 
vera or conum, and the outer skin or cj^dermis, some- 
times styled the cuticle or scarf-skm. The skin is 
continuous with tbe mucoip membrane lining the 
passages to the interior of the Imdy, and the mucous 
membrane. In the cpilethial cells under the 
surface of the cuticle is carried the pigmentary 
matter which makes a man white, y^ow, or 
black, and the epidermis varies in tliickness acirord- 
ing to the uses of the parts it covers. Tlie dermis is 
made up of connective tissues enclosing the blood- 
vessels, nerves, and glands, and iPextremely sensitive, 
requiring the wrapping of the elastic sensationless 
epfletliim longer for its protection. The outer skin 
must have its pores kept constantly free from the 
exudations of the sweat glands by systematic lavation, 
combined with the requisite friction. This universal 
necessity of humankind can only be efficiently accom- 
plished by the employment regularly and systematically 
of pure detergent soaps, sucli as Pean*, the scientific 
preparation of which lias been brought to pecfectianby 
the projectors of this Dictionary during a manufac- 
turing career of nearly a century and a quarter’s dura 
tion (See also Eplaermle,) . . . 

Bkoll* The cavity of the skull contams within Its 
unyielding bony walls the brain structure. The 
cranium u formed of » separate bones inclusive of 
those of the face, united by sutures somewhat like 
saw-teeth. Each of these bones is made up of two 
tablets joined by a spongy central portion, the outer 
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plate beine tough and fibrous, the inner hard and 
glassy. The pqrous middle layer of the skull bones 
serves to neutralise the effect of shock from fklls or 
blows ; and the division of the cranium into parts cir- 
cumscribes fracture. The bones most liable to be 
accidentally broken are the frontal and parietal, or 
the forehead bone and those side ones which form in 
the skull cap the dome and walls of the cranium above 
ttw temple. A simple fracture under careful treatment 
will in repose unite and heal of itself ; a compound 
fracture, accompanied by depression of an injured 
fragment and severe scalp laceration, is a grave matter, 
whether occasioning direct brain intschief or not, and 
calls for urgent surgical interference. 

That portion of dead tissue to be 
separated from a wound, the result of inflammation or 
injury. The removal of a slough should be effected 
antiseptically always, for obvious reasons. 

Bnall Inteatlne. (See DuodaDumi ZlittiUt 
and J^nnmn.) 

Bmall Pox is rightly reckoned one of the most 
serious of all the eruptive diseases, though the ravages 
of the malady have been tnimensely reduced since 
sanitation obtained general and authoritative recogni- 
tion. How much Jenner’s discovery of vaccination 
and its compulsory application over a long scries of years 
has had to do with this diminution in small pox cases 
it would be difficult to say, but the enforcement of 
hygienic observation, and the contimious vigilance 
exerted by the State in stamping out contagion have 
together contributed to tlie ciecline of small pox in a 
manner most wonderful. Small pox begins with 
shivering lassitude, “ sinking at the stomach,” intense 
headache and pain in the back, accompanied by fever 
and thirst, with the appearance of minute reel spots 
on the forehead, neck, arms, wrists, chest and abdomen, 
and subsequently on the legs, commencing upon the 
third day, relief of the febnie symptoms Ls experienced. 
The eruption rapidly becomes more pronounced, the 
spots attaining the character of vesicles and running 
sometimes into each other, when we have the condi- 
tion of confluent small pox. The pustules are each 
deprewd at the summit, and about the sixth or 
seventh day after reaching maturity their contents 
have changed from serum into punifent matter. On 
the eighth day after the "spots " come out, the disease 
is at maturity, decomposition having occurred m the 
vesicles ; and then very often comes on a secondary 
fever, an aggravation of that winch preceded the erup- 
tion. This Is the most usual fatal stage of the malady ; 
but it can be obviated in many c.iscs by tlie application 
of a solution of carbolic acid In glycerine to every 
pustule. Sometimes the swelling of the skin m the 
more maliOTant type of small pox is indescribably 
horrible. Little can be done beyond careful nursing 
during the course of the disease with disinfectant 
dressing, keeping the bowels rwular, and supplying 
nutritive and digestive dietry. Gnat care is requisite 
during convalescence. Isolation is essential ; and the 
hospital patient makes the most speedy recovery. 

ahmkm Bitm, or at any rate, bite from the fangs of 
a poisonous reptile, in this country can only arise from 
the bite of the viper or adder, wherever it occurs it 
calls for instant treatment. It may be necessary at 
once to excise the injured part surgically, so swift and 
deadly is the actioniff some snake poisons. A powerful 
alkali should at once be introduced into the wound, or 
It should be burnt with a red hot wire, and strdlg 
stimulants, such as alcohol or ammonia, administered 
internally. The sub-cutaneous injection of strychnine 
has the effect of counteracting the virus of tlie bite in 
a marvellous manner; tliis of course requires the 
watchful superintendence of a competent practitioner. 
Permanganate of potash crystals moistened and 
rubbod Into the bite, enlarged by cutting it, safe and 
latisfoctory mode of treatment. 

BnofflM is an indication of catarrhal irritation, and 
the sufferer diouid be Jtept for the time being in an 
apartment at an equable temperature, Introducing 
into the noatills a Uttle vaseline, or permitting the 
Inhalation of some such soothing vapour.as that arising 
from oil of eucalyptus. 

Boap used upon the human skin should be made 
with such knowledge and of such material as to be 


bencAdal and In no wise Injurious. Soap of this 
Intrln^ worth Is procurable only by buying fhe best, 
and eschewing sU such as Is made from Inferior 
materW or which contains Irritant alkali in excess, no 
matter now showily made up or how meretriciously 
scented.* The animal or vegetable fiit emfdqyed ought 
to be of pure quality, combined with Just enough soaa 
or some other suitable alkali to neutralise the (Mmc acid 
and form the fiits into an emulsion soluble In water. 
That is the principle of sound soap, the making of 
which reouires carrying out with chemical and 
commercial integrity, and adapting to varied toilet 
requirements by the exercise of expert knowledge. 
Such soap will be found the world over stamped wtth 
the name of PnaM. This soap has been manu- 
fiictured for over a hundred and twenty years, and has 
always ranked as the highest attainable value in this 
important class of article. There are certain soaps 
which, medically, are much employed in pill prepara- 
tion. to carry purgatives and other remedial substances ; 
indeed, a pure soap pill would in itself possess slightly 
laxative properties. Soap always makes a convenient 
enema for injection in cases of constipation, and here 
again the spurious article should be avoided. 

Boap IdAlmant is sold ready prepared ^ the 
chemists, and is very useful in chronic neuralgia and 
rheumatism, and is a vehicle for more active rube- 
facients. It is better known under the familiar name 
of opodeldoc. 

Boda, an alkali extensively used in medicine in Its 
bi-carbonate form, and especially serviceable in add 
dyspepsia. Its over-free use is prejudicial, because of 
its directly stimulating effect upon the gastnc glands. 
In combination with tartaric acid the bi-carbonate of 
soda makes a very good effervescent beverfige. 

BomnambullBm, otherwise sleep-walking. Is the 
term apphed to the peculiar condition of nervous 
disturbance which includec all the unconscious actions 
occurring during sleep. It belongs to disturbed 
dreaming and pronounced nightmare, and is excited by 
disordered nerves, often so rendered by some irritant 
agen^, such as indigestion or its consequence, 
constipation. If the bodily functions are in orderly 
activity, abnormal and dangerous manifestations like 
walkuig, talking or scrcammg during sleep will be of 
rare occurrence. 

Borw Throat may be a simple relaxation, a 
malignant ulceration, or anything in between. It is at 
times a premonitory symptom of some more or less 
serious ailment, as in scarlet fc^er, quinsy, diphtheria, 
etc., and as such is frequently alluded to under other 
headings in this Dictionary, A common accompani- 
ment m cold and catarrh, it is generally benefited by 
inhalations of steam, medicated or otherwise, by the 
application of linseed or bran poultices, by keepmg in 
a warm room for a day and by a Dover's powder at 
bedtime, followed liy a mild aperient in the momhig. 

Bpwoulnm, an uistrument employed by physicians 
in the diagnosis of internal disease. 

Bpine. The spinal column in the human adult 
ccmslsts of thirty-three bones, but certain bones are 
blended together. Such are the five forming the sacrum 
and the four forming the coccyx or "tail.” The 
average length of tlie column is twenty-eight inches, 
the variation in stature of grown folk being chiefly 
dependent upon difference in the length of the lower 
limbs. The natural curves of the spine are sometimes 
exaggerated by disease, producing the deformity 
known as hump-b?ck. It acts as the shield for the 
vital spinal marrow; as well as enabling us to maintain 
uprightness. 

BpittluB of Blood Is usually indicative of the 
existence of stomach, lung, or tnroat disease, and 
therefore regarded with very Justifiable gravity. A 
person so aflected should observe as much quietude as 
possible, suck Ice, and take some safe astringent 
solution pending the procuration of medical advice. 
The dietary sliould alM be regulated so as to avoid 
irritation, 

Bploon. An elongated gtod, of soft and pulpy 
conastence, situated to the Im of the stomach towanu 
the diaphiafpn, this gland is believed to be concerned 
In the pFoaucthMi m colourless and coloured blood 
globules and also assists in disposing of worn 
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out blood corpusdei. It la i loft spongy body, purplo 
In colour, connected to tho toft kidney by eellular 
membranes. A similar s^d In animals Is called the 
melt, and has from them been removed without 
apparent Interference with the functions of tny other 
organ. aWell supplied with blood vessels, the spleen 
possesses no excretory duct or outlet, though It is four 
inches long, three inches wide and two Inches thick. 
In protract^ ague, particularly if much quinine has 
been taken, the spleen will often greatly enlarge. 

Splint. A lorm piece of wood, gutta>percha. or 
even a walking-stick, umbrella, or sword, or other suit- 
able substance, used to sustain a fractured bone in 
position during setting. 

Bponglopulnn. A mixture of desiccated sponge 
with cotton or other lint, and after being rendered 
antiseptic covered with waterproof material in the 
dressing of wounds, or used as a compress or in con- 
nection with fomentation. 

Bputnm, or expectoration. In lung disease this 
should be promptly destroyed or eflectually disinfected. 

Bqulll. The bulbous scilla,largely used in medicine 
as an expectorant and diuretic in dropsy, bronchitis, 
and catarrhal affections of the chest. It is adminis- 
tered as a syrup on tincture, or in the form of oxymel ; 
also in combination with other remedial agents. It 
is a powerful drug and needs discreet administration. 

Btaphyloma, enlargement of the eyeball, with 
protuberance of the cornea, and consequent dim sight. 

Steel is a splendid tonic, usually administered in 
form of tincture of iron or steel drops. The oxide of 
iron is the essential pnncipal of the numerous steel 
preparations so much employed in the treatment of 
anaemia. These preparations are mainly astringent, 
and readily absorbed. 

Btlnga of InseotB. Apply salt water, iodine, 
olive or hnseed oil, or weak ammonia. If the sting be 
left in the wound, endeavour to extract same press- 
ing firmly over the puncture with a key barrel, or by 
u::mg a small pair of forceps or tweezers. A hot 
poultice over tiie wound will often draw out the 
irritating object, affording immediate relief to the 
inflammation. Stings upon the tongue from a wasp in 
fruit eating are very dangerous, and should be treated 
at once by a doctor, as dangerous swelling, leading to 
sufibcatioii, miiy ensue. 

Btomaoh. the reservoir of our food and drink, the 
organ In which certain processes of digestion are 
carried out. Its princiual office is the conversion of 
aliinentary substances mto chyme, a subject which lias 
been sufficiently referred to elsewhere. The stomach 
is the seat of many ailments which affect the system 
generally in greater or less degree, and tiave had 
reference in their proper places. As the great 
Dr. Kitchener onro well said, “ The stomach is the 
centre of sympathy," and is disturbed by hurt occasioned 
to any fibre of the frame. It is never called upon to 
suffer without communicating pain to other or^ns in 
some manner ; thus dyspepsia is immediately Indicated 
by fretting headache, which vanishes upon the removal 
of its exciting cause. 

Btone is a common term for the concretions caused 
in certain diseased conditions of the bladder and 
kidneys. (See Gravel, etc.) 

Btraiiimg and difficulty of evacuation indicate an 
irritable condition of the colon, attributable chiefly to 
constipation or dysentery. 

Stramonlumt a common wild herb yielding a dry 
alleviative of asthma, for which the reaves are smoked 
in tobacco fashion. The seeds are sometimes employed 
medicinally in the treatment of rlieuniatJsm, asthma, 
sciatica, neuralgia, and tic. It is a substance, the use 
of which may make more mischief than It can correct, 
and so should not be used unless prescribed. 

Btraniury Is a symptom of irritability and inflam- 
mation in the bladder, characterised by intense pain 
and difficulty in urlmitlon, and occasioning the passing 
of blood with the water. 

Btnuitfalatloiia A form of asphyxia, or suffoca- 
tion by constriction of the throat, sometimes called 
throttling or garottlng. Such strangulation cannot 
low continue without producing fatality. 

BtrictUM, occurring in any of the bodily passages, 
may be temporary or permanent, and is in the first 


ease generally due to muscular spasm. This stricture 
of the urethra, or passage from the bladder, comiqg on 
often with suddenness, will give rise to struning uter 
urination with inability for its accomplishment. The 
wann bath or an opiate may yield relief, but frequently 
the use of a catheter will be requisite. Permanent 
stricture Is morbid contraction of the puasage 
cerned mainly accounted for by cancer or numoilr 
growth. Sometimes curable by surgery. Sometimes 
Intractable to treatment. 

Btryohnlnn, a peculiarly poisonous alkaloid, 
obtained from the bean of Nmix Vomica. In some 
forms of p>arals*sis it is useful as an injection In small 
quantities, and is also antidotal to most snake 
poisons. 

Btyn, a painful pimple upon one of the eyelids, 
proceeding usually to suppuration and usually giving 
rise to considerable disturbance as well as pain. It 13 
a kind of small boil in a most inconvenient situation, 
and indicates almost always a low condition of the 
general health. Hot formentation, great care being 
exercised not to injure the eye, mil usually afford 
relief by bringing the suppuration to a head, but the 
Juncture may j^rove necessary. An aperient may help 
matters, with tome treatment to follow. The eye 
should never be pmulticed 

Balphatea, combinations of sulphuric acid— an 
oily liquid formed of three equivalents, one of oxygen 
and one of sulphur, with some metallic base, as sulphate 
of magnesia, sulphate of soda, etc. These salts are 
much used in medicine. Sulphate of zinc furnishes 
a very valuable astringent lotion. 

Sulphur, an elementary inflammable body found 
in great quantities in volcanic neighbourhoods. It is 
employed medicinally as milk of sulphur, flowers of 
sulphur, confection or sulphur, and sulphur ointment. 
Its use internally will occasion the passing ofif of 
sulphuretted hydrogen from the skin, which will 
blacken any silver article carried up>on the person. 
Sulphur (commonly called brimstone) In any of its 
forms exerts a laxative influence upon the bowels, and 
has al&o a purifying action. One to two teasiiyonfijis 
be taken by an adult before retiring. 

Bul|>huPlo Acid, or Oil of Vltrtol, is use^ 
medicinally in a ver5' dilute form as a tonic Ingredient, 
It is largely employed in arts and manufacturlw 
processes and sometimes is the cause of caustic 
poisoning, most difficult to cope with. Alkaline 
substances iniinediately administered, such as chalk, 
inagn*«.ia. soda, potash, soap, or lime will convert the 
acid L'.to a sulpluite .md rob it of its deadly effect. 
Thb accopftdisned and the drinking as much milk or 
oil as possible thereafter may save life, but not a 
moment must i>e lost. 

Bulphurlo Ether, maudfactured by the action of 
sulphunc acid upon alcohol, furnishes an anaesthetic 
preferred by nianyato chlorcJorm It Is a stimulant 
and antiseptic, and sometnues may be found useful 
for hypodermic injection when collapse is threatenerl. 
For inhal.it ion m angina pectoris, asthma, etc., it Is 
often a valuable agent. 

Bulphuroua Add has one equivalent of oxygen 
less in Its composition than sulphunc acid, and may be 
written down as a gas held in llquiA solution. It forms 
sulphites, and is a vei-y useful non-irritant antiseptic, 
particularly when employed for spyaying sore thrrats. 
riWuced in the combustion of sulphur it Is largely 
utilbed for the disinfection of apartments in which 
contagious disease has occurred 

Bnastrofce* l-oosen the attire and convoy Che 
sufferer into a shady place, applying the coldest 
water procurable, or icc if possible, to the head, which 
l^p in an elevated position. 

Buppoattory is a method of administenng 
medicine by the bowel, usually composed of cocca- 
butter softened down by olive oil and medicated to 
suit the case. Morphia, belladonna, santonin, hama- 
melis, iclithyol, and other tncdicines, are thus intro- 
duced by suppository, and food is similarly 
administered when the rtomach is in too irritant a 
condition to retain it. ... 

BuppPSUlon applies in medical phrasing to the 
cessation of the secretions of certain organs. Such 
as of jorspiratiion or of the urine or of nietutruatlon. 
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Cmenlly speakingr it Indicates the steppage of natural, 
periodic, or other evacuation. 

Batnve. the Junction of bones by their Jagged 
margins, hence “ sutured ” and " sutural.” 

Swine Pox is one of the varieties of Chicken Pox. 
an infectious ailment, which see. 

Bynoop^ or fainting, may be fatal when referable 
toserious affections of the heart or lungs. Attempts, 
wlien milder restorative measures fail, should be made 
to obtain a return to consciousness and functional 
activity by the einployineiit of artificial respiration, 
the application of electrity, or tlie injection of ctlier 
or other quick-acting stimulants. In a simple faint, 
lay the person flat, with head low, and remove all 
clothing from neck and ciiest. 

Bynovial Fluid is secreted by the Joint 
membranes for the lubrication of the cartilages, and 
for fiicilitating the movements of tlic bones at their 
Junction witli each other. The synovia is formed of 
oleaginous and albuminous matter c.illcd in popular 
parlance *' Joint oil.” When the synovial nienibrane is 
in any wise mflamed the fluid will often be excessively 
secreted, giving rise to painful swelling, as in ” house- 
maid's knee,” and should the joint become organically 
diseased, and chronic inflainmation be occasinned, 
ttiere is apt to be a general degeneration of tissue, in 
which the synovial membrane participatesand lielps to 
formsuch a permanent abnormality as is specially shown 
in the knee joint wlien wlnte swelling appears. 

Tamarind. The preserved pulp of tile jiodsof the 
tamarind tree of the Orient yields an agree.iblc laxative 
acid substance, of great use in inflainmator)' and putrid 
disorders, for abating heat and thirst and correcting 
putrefaction. Tamarind wiiey and tamarind tea are 
both admirable anti-fcbrilc drinks. 

Tannin is the astringent principle of oak-bark 
and galls. Tannic acid is employed medicinally to stay 
hasmorrhage, to constrict relaxed tissues, and to check 
excessive secretions. The preparations princii>alty 
■sed are the tincture of galls, the tincture or compound 
powder of Kino, and the tincture or coniixmnd infusion 
of catevhu. Tannin cotnbined with glycerine may be 
painted upon the tonsils advantageously as on astrii^ent 
m badly relaxed sore throat. 

Tapeworm in tiie intestines is the result of 
absorption from infected animal food of the un-, 
developed forms of the parasite, or they may be taken 
into the human stomach with celery or salad. Once in 
the human intestine the tiny larva of the tapeworm 
proceeds to final development. Hatchmg out. It 
attaches iltself. by tiny hooks in its head, to the mem- 
brane of the aluneiimry canal, and grows l^'ownwards 
by budding, hi detachalile segments, eacli capable of 
the reproduction of tlieir species, to a length as much 
sometimes as ao feet. Naturally the presence of tape- 
worm is irritant in the extreme, and perhaps the best way 
to get rid of the pest is treatniei?t witn naphthaline, 
which appears to act as a direct poison to it. Chloro- 
form water lias a paralysing enect upon the worm, 
causing it to release its hold on the membrane, when 
purgation will cast olf the iiarasitc with the evacuations. 
Until the minute head of the worm is detached and 
voided the cure is incomplete, for any number of new 
segments may be diwclopcd. A simple cure is to fast 
for 8 hours, then to take at iiiglit a drachm of water 
fexn extract, with mucilage andipeppermmt water, a dose 
of castor oil in the morning, and a plate of inashra 
potatoes at tx a.m. 

Tapping is the surgical operation resorted to for 
the removal of fluid collected m quantity in any of the 
cavities, as of the pleura or abdomen in dropsy. It 
affords immense* relief. Tapping of a minor nature 
is surgical! v* undertaken for the extraction of super- 
abundant fluid from Jmnts, extensive wateiiy tumours, 
and large abscesses. 

Tarazaoum, the medical term for the dandelion, 
largely employed in pharmacy, chiefly as an adjunct 
to other drugs. In decoction, extract, and Juice it forms 
an ingredient of pills and potions remedially used m 
indigestion due to liver torpidity. 

Tmrtav EmetlOf the tartrate of antimony and 
potash, a colourless crystalline salt, soluble in water. 
It has expectorant pro]>erties, and produces a power- 
fully depressing effect upon the heart’s action. 


Formerly it was a good deal used In febrile attacks, but 
is not now so much favoured medically. It is a deadly 
poison U/aken in too large doses, and is employed ex- 
ternally m ointments as a counter-irritant where " white 
swelling '^exists. 

Taviavlo Add. the characteristic acid eof the 
grape, exists in various vegctableproducts, and enters 
mto the composition of cooling effervescent drinks and 
some medicinal preparations, as the seidhtz powder: 
colourless and without smell, it is r>ecuharly sharp and 
“ tart ” to tlie taste. 

Tartrate of Potaah is a mild and efficient pur- 
gative, and when given with more powerful aperients, 
like senna, counteracts their griping properties by 
accelerating their action. 

Tendone are the strong Inelastic cellular bands 
by means of which the muscles are attached to the 
bones. They are often expressively styled “ leaders," 
and present the appearance of white glistening cords 
endowed with great strength. The Achilles tendon 
on the heel — capable of resisting a force equal to a 
thousand pounif weight— the tendon of the diaphragm , 
and those of the groin, hands, and feet are the most 
noticeable. Most of the tendons arc suliject to sprain or 
rupture, and in the latter case call for surgical treatment. 

Terebene. a colourless volatile fluid, slightly 
resinous in smell, is procured from turpentine by tlie 
action of sulphuric acid under heat. It is useful in 
bronchitis, five to ten drops on a piece of surar, and 
makes a soothing inhalation in inflammatory affections 
of the respiratory organs. Terebene possesses anti- 
septic properties, ana has been employed in wound 
dressing. Terebintliina is the oil of turpentine, em- 
ployed m the manufacture of certain soaps 

Tertiant occurring every third da;', as tertian 
fever, tertian ague, etc. 

Tetanus, the technica. term of lockjaw. 

** Tetters," a common name for the skin ailment 
technically termed " herpes,” and also applied to 
eczema as “dry ” and “ wet” tetter. 

Therapeutle, curative; lienee the branch of 
niedicuie devoted to tiie treatment of disease u> styled 
therapeutics. 

Thorax, the chest cavity and its bony framework. 
The conical-shaped thorax, narrow at its summit and 
broad below, contains the heart and the large vessels 
therewith connected— the lungs and their uronciii, a 
portion of the windpqie, the (esophagus, the thoracic 
duct, and many important vessf^ls, nerves, and glands. 
It varies in circumference considerably according to 
the robustness of the constitution ; but wtien properly 
developed in the adult, should average from ^ to 
38 inches, and should be well rounded, ncithiT too flat 
nor too sharp— bulging to the *' pigeon-breasted " forma- 
tion, winch often follows a rickety childhood. The 
(xmtracted thorax is characteristic uf the consumptive 
tendency, whilst the deep and expansive chest is 
usually indicative of urgent respiratory power, though 
ovcrorominence means eniptiysema of the lungs. 

Tlo- Douloureux, a very }iainful neuralgic afTec- 
tion of the face and side of the head, paroxysmal in 
character, and generally most troublesome in the 
temporal nerve. Phenacetln is recommended for the 
immediate relief of the most distressing symptoms, 
while quinine and nourisliiiig dietary are likely to 
conquer the neuralgia. One peculiarity of tic is that 
there is notbii^ to ^ow the (loignant pain, no swelling 
or redness. This differentiates it feoin ailments (if 
rheumatic origination. It will come and ^o with 
startling suddenness too; sometimes being induced 
by the slightest touch of the nerve or the most 
momentary exposure to draught, departing after in- 
flicting excniciating torture abruptly. Emotional and 
highly-strung tiersons of indoor occupation are more 
«umect to tic than others. 

‘ TlnotuveB are solutions of numerous drugs in 
roirit specially suited for their infusion. Proof, recti- 
fied, or aromatic spirit ofether is employed in pharmacy 
for the production of certain tinctures, not only for its 
solvent properties, but because of its anti-spasmodic 
virtue ; and aromatic spirit of ammonia for Its alkaline 
quality, Proof spirit is used when the active principles 
of the drug required remedially are soluble partly in 
water and partly in spirit: and rectified spiiu is 
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preferable when tite dnur is but sparing'ly soluble. 
All the more common meolcinal tinctures are referred 
to in their alphabetical order, or in connection with the 
ailments to which they are amlicable. • 

To* Malls* CSUFS oL The toe nails reqi^^ to be 
always clean, well tnmmed, and free from compression. 
Should any indication of abnormality, or of disease in 
the surrounding tissue appear, advice should be secured 
without delay and acted upon. (See Malle.) 

Toee. The toes are liable to fracture, to affection 
by painful corns and bunions, and to gangrene in 
senility, as elsewhere noticed. Splints are not neces* 
sary in toe injury, as bandaging the neighbouiing toes 
to^^her will give the necessary support. 

Tongaa. the organ of speech and taste, is a ready 
tell-tale of health or its converse. To the eye of 
experience it reveals at a glance the state of the 
digestive organs, and indicates any disturbance of the 
general system. Should the tongue be swollen, with 
accompanying throat Ctatarrh, we have the sign of 
stomach disorder; a dry tongue points to prostrate 
strength ; furless and red signalises intestimil irritation ; 
heavily coated with white fur it announces a febnie 
bodily state ; relaxed it sjieaks with sympathetic 
silence of rheumatic trouble ; protruded and pointing 
sideways it indicates (lartial paralysis, and the situation 
of the palsied part ; strawberry-like it assists in the 
dMjgnosis of scarlet-fever. It is liable to many ailments 
of its own, besides thus by its dnriiess. moisture, bulk, 
movements, and the character of its coating affording 
the index to derangement elsewhere. Ulceration, 
inflaimiMtion, and cancer at tunes ass.’iil the tongue, 
and demand remedial treatment of a proper character 
with a peremptoriness which will brook no denial. The 
exquLsite sensiljilities of touch and taste in the tongue 
are admirable aids to the direction of the all-important 
processes of mastication 

Tonstls, two rounded-tlnioncl shaped glands reared 
immediately behind the anterior pilUirs of the soft 
palate on either side of the throat, secreting a tenacious 
mucous fluid. These glands very often become en- 
larged m childhood, from various causes, and may be 
surgically reduced or even extirfiated without detriment 
to tlie future development of the patient. In tonsilitis 
or tnflamination of the tonsils the muriate of calcium is 
a very valuable curative agent : but indications of this 
ailment should always receive early medical attention, 
as they frequently point to rheumatic trouble. 

Tooth. A tooth consists of cement, dentine or ivory 
and dental pulp, the whale covered with enamel. The 
exposed portion above the gums is called the crown, that 
within the socket the root, and the narrow part inter- 
vening between the root and the crown the neck. See 
** Cutting of Teeth.” 

Toothaohe* " There never was yet philosopher 
that could endure the toothache patiently," Shakespeare 
m.ule Leon sapiently to say m "Much Ado About 
Nothing." But as toothache does not kill it is made 
ligiii ot by all save the suflerer for the tune being. 
Arising almost always from decay, it may be remedira 
by the removal of the troublesome tooth, or it can be 
stayed by the dentist in tlic early stage of manifestation 
frequently by skilful stopping. Pain, too, may be 
assuaged by cleansing the cavity and mtro<lucing 
a pledget of wool s.iturated with dilute carbolic or 
cocaine. Should neuralgia or digestive disorder be the 
exciting cause of a bad toothache bout, as both often 
are, temporary relief may be secured by overcoming 
the nerve trouble or setting the digestion right; but 
sooner or later toothache will take its subject to the 
dentist if he or she be wise. 

Torpor indicates injury to or disease of the nervous 
system, and unless tlie semi-comatose iierson can be 
roused by ordinary restoratives, a ver\' grave condition 
is plainly existent. Such torpidity calls at once for the 
doctor's assistance. 

Trachea Ls that part of the windpipe between the 
bronchial tubes and the larynx or organ of voice. 
Liable to inflammatory ailments, it is the portion of the 
air passage surgically opened in the operation of 
tracneotomy when suffocation threatens from diph- 
theria and certain other mali^rnant throat aflectlpns. 
(See Bronoheotomy.) 

Tmiee is an abnormal condition which, without 


being either sleep or swoon, involves suspension of 
the voluntary functions of the body, while therein the 
mind sees visions. One subject to trance is a '* passive 
resister " to all attempts at rousing, but may often 
partake of and assimilate administered nourishment. 
(See Catalepey.) 

Tranefaelon, the injection of the blood of one 
animal into another ; sometimes the blood of a healtl^ 
and vigorous sub)ect is introduced into the vessels of 
another person In a condition of collapse as an extreme, 
restorative resort. 

Tremor, or involuntary shaking, ts a symptom of 
nervous debilitation arising from undue excitement, 
exliaustion or actual disease. In fever it indicates 
great vital prostration, and is a very frequent accom- 
paniment of paralysis and oi inebneiy. 

Trlohlnloele is a disease^hanpily infrequent- 
due to the invasion of the muscles of the human 
organism by a minute worm c.'illed the trichina spiralis, 
introduced by ‘‘ating the infected flesh of pigs, or other 
animals therewuii infested. 1 he disorder sets in a few 
days after paruk.ng of the infected meat, and its 
symptoms have con -iderable resemblance to those of 
typhoid fever, with wi.ich no doubt it has sometimes 
been confounded. After tncliiniosis has run its most 
favouralile course — for it is not necessarily fatal — the 
microscopic worms may become eiicapsuled in the 
muscles and thusreiiMin enibcdded, causing no further 
mischief. The dise.ise requires the most urgent and 
skilful treatment 

Trunk-Pack is sometinics resorted to in the 
hydropatliic trentineiit of febnie conditions of the 
afKluincn and thorax, its object being to induce free 
perspiration coincident with a general reduction of the 
temperature, obtaining by the aid of saturated towels 
and iii.my flannel swatliings. all the beneflceiit effect of 
a hot bath, without any of us inconvenience and dangers 
to a {lerson in an enfeebled and precarious state. 

Trues, an mstrunuMit largely employed for the 
support of the part by sufferers from rupture. It 
should always l>c well madf', well fitted in every par- 
ticular of pad, spring .and straps, whetlier ^ngle, 
double, or bag shaped. (Sec Rupture and Henifa.) 

Tubercle is directly due to the presence within 
such parts of the system as are thereby affected of the 
organism or disease germ known as the tubercle 
hecillus Tubercle attacks the lungs, certain glands, 
and the bones, and destroys their vitality to a greater 
or less extent, usually spreading its ravages to the 
tissues of the body. It cannot flourish under healthy 
general conditions, and may sometimes be counteracted 
and dnven^ut of the system by vigorous medical 
treatment, commenced before the malignant bacilli 
have obtained great a hold. The muriate of 
calcium alone or in coinbin.'ition with hy>ophosphites 
is very antagonistic to the destructive bacillus which 
is the active occasioiicr of consumption. 

Tumours are , abnormal gro^'ths upon nr within the 
body, varying in size and slgnihcancc from a wart to 
a malignant cancer. Thus every adventitious excres 
cence, boil, abscess, wen, polypus, or cancer, is, strictly 
speaking, a tumour , but not every tumour is a cancer, 
nor every cancer ni.'ilignant. Tumours usually require 
at some time or other surgical attention and they are 
often successfully removed by upera8ve treatment from 
the breast, throat, abdomen, larynx, and even the brain, 
so t()at sufferers from tumour or thair friends need not 
necessarily take a pessimistic view of their ailments. 
A tumour of any considerable size wherever situate of 
course requires expert examination, and will be dealt 
with according to its particular nature "Tumid" 
signifies enlarged or distended, and "tunefaction" is a 
longer name for a tumour or swelling. 

Turkey Rhubarb. The term usually applied to 
the best kind of medicinal rhubarb in the market, 
though it does not bv any means alway emanate from 
the domain of the Sultan. 

Turmerlo, obtained from the root of the curcuma, 
an Oriental member of the ginger genus, forms an 
important ingredient in curry powder conmosition, is 
useftil as a means of making chemical tests for alkalies, 
and finds limited employment in medicine as a stimulant. 
In India doctors use it sometimes for colic or cramp. 

Turpentine is a spirit derived from the resinous 
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exudatfons of certain species of pine tree; and 
possesses many very valuable medicinal properties. 
Applied ezteiwly upon a hot fomentation It is a 

Sections of the abdominaFviscera ; and it is oftm 
remedial in similar treatment of rheumatic attacks of 
the muscles, nerves, and joints, 
t. sTympuiiim, the cavity of the middle internal ear 
In which ues tlie drum. (See Bar.) 

Typhoid, a ssmonyni of enteric or gastric fever. 
Is a condition of the system entailing very considerable 
peril to life, and consequently always properly regarded 
with gravity. (See Bnterlc.) 

Typhua Favor, the Black Plague and jail fevw 
of ouC is an infectious and pestilent malady arising 
fitom a vitiated atmosphere and general insanitary 
surraundini^ Characterised by much pain, excite* 
ment, and deUrium, it is therefore often spoken uf as 
“ brain fever " and “ camp fever.” its characteristic 
eruption, resembluig somewhat the spots of measles, and 
interspersed with what look like flea-bites, is diiferent 
fiom Uie slightly raised rose-coloured and typical rash of 
Uphold, which disappears on pressure with the finger. 
Typhus is variant again from typhoid or enteric in that 
the latter's most malign influence is located in the bowel 
chiefly, whilst the stress of typhus is on the bra n. One 
of its earliest manifestations is severe headache, 
followed by delirium, sleeplessness, dreadful dreams 
when fitful slumber is obtainable, twitching of the 
muscles and subsequent coma, tlsually the bowels 
are cemnned, quite an opposite condition to that obtain- 
ing in typhoid. Again, typhus has no definite duration 
like typhoid, but geiieraliy begins to decline, should its 
course be favourable, in about fourteen days, though 
many cases have lasted much longer. On improvement 
taU^ place— upon the fifteenth day or thereafter, as 
the case may be— recovery is frequently sudden and 
most marked. The treatment requisite is the admission 
of as much pure air as possible to the apartment in 
which the sufferer is confined; most assiduous and 
watchftU nursing, keeping the bowels open, the appli- 
cation of ice to the head in delirium stages, blbtering 
at thC back of the neck if necessary, support in the 
dupe of beef-tea and milk, with port wine and brandy 
should the prostration prove excessive. Sometimes 
diere is distressing cough and chest disturbance, which 
should find relief m the application of mustard plasteir ; 
but this belongs to the essential careful nursmg, as 
does the requisite judgment when to withhold or 
administer stimulants. Disinfectants must be used to 
obviate contagion all through. 

UImv. a sore on any soft part of the body, 
attended with pain. Inflammation, and the cLischaige of 
pus, and destructive, at least for the time being, of the 
tissues of tha skm or mucous membrane. An ulcerous 
condition means literally one in which there is an 
eating away of surface, and is due to the circumstance 
that foe healing of a Wound or %ore of any kind has 
been preventea by the development of the germs of 
decomposition which have invaded the injured part. 
Ulcers therefore call for antiseptic treatment, wherever 
situate, to destroy the vitality of the mali;m agencies 
at work within and connected with them. The sooner 
and the more thoroughly this is undertaken the quicker 
they will cease toBrouble. They should be cleansed 
and supported, preserved from irritating friction, and 
dusted with iodoform or aristol to expedite foeir 
healing. 

Ulna. One of the two bones of the forearm, 
between foe elbow and wrist, sometimes styled the 
cubitus. It lies to the side of the little finger when 
the arm is held palm upwards. 

Umbllloaa. The navel, hence umbilical cord, the 
navel string. 

Una. A substance of nitrogenous pro^foction con- 
tained in foe urinary secretions and excreted by the 
kidneys. When the diet is largely composed of animal 
food the urea is increased In amount, and diminished 
by vegetarian alimentation. 

UNtav. The tube or duct conveying the urinaiv 
fluid flrom the kidneys to the bladder, when, as u 
sometimes does, it becomes the seat of intense pain, 
through the presence or passing of renal calculi, the 
anodyne treatment recommend^ is hot fomentation 


upon the textile medium of the appliention, and co- 
incident subcutaneous iidectlon of morphia. 

UMthnu The canm from the bladder by which 
the udnary secretions are voided. It Is liable to 
numeramis distressing ailments, which are frequently 
"quacked,” and mostly to the misery of their unfortu- 
nate subject. A competent practitioner should always 
be consulted without delay in aflfections of the urethra 
and any of its associated organs. 

Urlo Aold. Sometimes called also lithlc acid, a 
urinary product, aflbrding urates, and a source of the 
calculi which occasion such serious bladder disturbance 
on their accumulation within that oigan. 

UrilM. This secretion of the kidneys conveys from 
the body in a liquid form certain products of decom- 
position. It Is, in health, of a light amber hue, of an 
acid reaction, and very slightly m excess of the specific 
gravity of pure water. An average adult excretes 
24,000 grains daily, in which are dissolved so to sa 
grains of uric acid, and 500 grains of urea; but the 
amount of water passed varies according to season and 
circumstance greatly. Thus the urine is lighter and 
much more abundant in cold weather, when the pores 
of the skin arc exuding little moisture ; but, in high 
temperature, when there is heavy perspiration, urina- 
tion is scant, highly coloured, thick, and comparatively 
frequent. When it Is more odorous than the common, 
it indicates that decomposition has been going on; if 
it contain dark, dull brown blood, the condition points 
to haemorrhage in the kidneys ; a red or dark colour 
of the water tells of bleeding in the bladder coat or 
the prostate gland at its base; an excess of urates 
tells of the existence of gravel; a brick dust-like 
deposit is associated with rheumatism; sugar with 
diabetes; these and other abnoixnalities in foe 
evacuated water are all powerful aids to foe physician 
in the diagnosis of disease. Difficult or painiul urina- 
tion shouU always have early medical attention. 

Uva UMl. the bearberry, is a North European 

f >lant, the leaves of which are largely used medicinally 
or their astringent properties, and the infusion thereof 
is prescribed for bladder irritability. 

Uvula, the small tongue-like and spongy extension 
suspended from the upper portion of the soft palate, 
between the tonsils. When elongated abnormally it 
creates irritation at the top of rthe larynx, exciting a 
peculiar kind of cough, and may require surgical 
reduction to yield relief, though sometimes the trouble 
may be gargled away or palliated by suitable inhala- 
tions. The uvula is a particippnt in the pain endured 
by quinsy, sore throat and scarlatina. 

Viaoolnatlou is compulsory by law in this country 
in the case of infants between birth and the age oi 
three months, unless an objecting parent or guardian 
can persuade a magistrate to grant a certificate of 
exemption on conscientious grounds, generally a 
difficult matter, and the request » preferrra in only a 
comparatively insignificant number of cases nowadays. 
(See Small Pox.) 

ValMlaii Root, very disagreeably odorous and 
nauseous to the taste, is used in infusion and tincture 
for the treatment as a stimulant and antispasniodic, of 
hysteria, epilepsy, St. Vitus's dance, and other nervous 
affections. 

Yavloella, the medical name of Chicken Pox, 
regarded as a contagious disease, though in Itself 
usually of a mild character, capable of being conveyed 
by infection to a second person, in whose case a more 
virulent attack mry be experienced. 

YarlooBe Yeins, the most frequent position of 
varicose, or swollen and knotted veins is the calf of the 
leg, but they may appear elsewhere, and are not un- 
common in the region of the anus, when they take the 
form of or occasion piles (which see). They may arise 
from age or debilitation, from over strain m standing, 
from wearing tight garters, and from pressure during 
pregnancy. When swellixv and biflaiumation accom- 
pany varicosity, loss of bleeding and ulceration may 
ensue. Bandapng and foe use of elastic stockings are 
recomroended, and sometimes operative treatment ouy 
be necessary. 

Yvlna. After the blood from the heart has passed 
in the course of the circulation all along the gradually 
attenuating arterial system. It is taken up by the 
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capOtarles, which, becomimr lais*r and laiffer, end In 
the Tains. The Teins, giwidng more and more expan* 
shre en route. Join to the main larpe tninks or vessels 
through which the blood is conducted back ajgain to 
the light side of the heart whence it first flowedT to be 
purified In the lungs tor retransmission. The vtlns are 
supplied with valves opening forward only, and thus 
preventing any ebb of the blood. They are liable to 
distension when pressure is exerted by any abnormal 
cause upon any part nearer the heart than that affected, 
giving the condition of varicosity. (See* VarlooM 
Vnliig.) 

VnEntarlui Dietary* in the ordinary conditions 
of human life, would be insufficient alone to support 
the functions in vigorous activity and repair the regular 
" WMr and tear." that is to say, a mixture of animal 
fbod is conducive to the well*Deing of mankind. On 
the other hand, vegetable aliment cannot be dispensed 
with without injurious consequences. Those vege* 
tarions who refrain from animal food on account of 
their humane repugnance to the destruction of life 
practically admit this when they partake of nutritious 
animal piquets like milk, eggs, butter, and cheese. 

VnntrloU is the name given to various cavities of 
the body, as of the brain and the larynx, but more 
particularly to the chambers of the heart from which is 
distributed the blood, the left ventricle supplying the 
circulation to the bodjr, whilst the right keeps the flow 
to the lungs. (See Heart.) 

Vertebra. This is the scientific term applied to 
the bones forming the spinal column. (See Bplne.) 

Vertigo is a symptom which should always be 
viewed with apprehension, as it very frequently indi* 
cates mischef within the internal ear or in the brain 
itself. (See Olddineee.) 

Vinegar is, in small quantities, good. It supplies a 
salutary and jjfrateful stimulus to the stomacn, cor- 
recting the flatulency of vegetable food and the 
putrescency of animal aliment. But any excess of it is 
pernicious. 

Vltreone Humenr. The pellucid liould which 
fills the bulk of the eyeball behind the crystalline lens. 

Vitriol. Vitriolic acid, or oil of vitriol is known in 
chemistry as sulphuric acid, which is employed medi- 
cally in a guarded way. (See Sulphuric Aeld.) 

Vitus's Dsuioa, Bt. (See Choraa and St. 
Vitus's Danos.) 

"Wall" Bps. A condition in which the iris is 
almost destitute of colour, or bluish-white or greenish 
appearance, as the case may be. 

warm Bathing is Hot only essential to cleanli- 
ness, but the best of all bathing for health and comfort's 
sake. A temperature of 70 to 80 degrees gives a sensa- 
tion of warmth to Uie skin, and obviates the shock 
induced by a bath at anything below 60 degrees m 
temperature or the excessive stimulation resultant 
from plunging into and retaining the body In water 
heated to 8^ degrees and upwards. Many people are 
apt to remain over long in a very warm bath, which is 
exceedingly debilitating and positively dangerous to 
anyone with at all (tofcctive heart action, besides 
ginng great susceptibility to cold through the opening 
of the pores effected by heat and immersion. Soap of 
pure composition, and impregnated with lust the 
requisite amount of alkali and no more, such as can 
safely be relied on if bearing the name of Pears, is 
necessary to complete healthful luxury of a properly 
regulated warm bath, removing as it does all the fatty 
matter exuded by the oil glands. A cold sponge 
before a brisk towelling before dressmg will tone up 
the skin and system and set the bather mto a glow. 

Warts are irregular homy excrescences of the 
outer skin, occurring chiefly on the fiim:ers and hands, 
but sometimes on the face, neck, and earst and 
occasionally also, of a softer nature, upon the mucous 
membranes. These thickening of the cuticle, which, 
at timea ve of considerable Sxe, and may involve a 
portion of sensitive upper surface of the derma or true 
flldn, with its minute blood-vessels, me always unsightly 
and inconvenient. They may. however, be readily ex- 
tirpated In most cases by paring or setaping the surface 
daily, and touching with a stick of lunar caustic ; strong 
acetic acid, or chromic acid, wfil sometimes suffice to 
destroy them. If tliese fail, nitric acid, 'applied through 


a glass tube, so os to protect the surrounding tlssuea 
may be tried. Sometimes they resist treatment, and 
yet suddenly disappear spontaneously later on In a 
very puzzling fashion. If pedunculated, they may be 
be snipped off by sharp scissors, or tied round tl|^tly 
with strong silk, which often brings about their separa- 
tion linsensibly in a short period. Epsom salts taken 
twice or three times a day for a little while will che^ 
and generally cure the tendency In children to wartmemr 
of the hands. 

Water In the Abdomen* technically termed 
Ascites (which see), or abdominal dropsy, is an accumula. 
tion of serum in the cavity, caused by obstruction to the 
flow of blood within the veins ; such obstruction being 
the product of diseased conditions of the liver, Iddneys, 
heart, or a consequence of inflammation of the peri- 
toneum. Tapping affords relief, great relief; but die 
water will again accumulate if the disease that 
occasions It continue, until the patient succumbs In the 
end to exhaustion. Medicines acting on the circulation 
and secretions may mend matters meanwhile, but 
continuous abdominal dropsy is difficult to overcome. 

Water on tho Brain. This is always a serious, 
and generally a fatal, disease, its origination being 
tubercle, often inherited Frequently, too, it ibllows 
meningitis. 

Weanlnd* Till the appearance of the first or milk 
teeth, in&nts should, wherever possible, be fed entirely 
by suckling; but after Nature's indication that the 
child can eat of itself, rusks and farinaceous food may 
begin to be given. The weaning should commence ui 
the ninth or tenth month; artificial feeding being 
increased In frequency and quantity of administration 
as the breast is being gradually withdrawn. Not more 
than about three ounces of fluid should be fed to ths 
child at any one time, lest its stomach be overloaded, 
and the digestive powers impaired in their early develop- 
ment. Give this at regular intervals, with nothing in 
between, and see that the baby's bowels are kept open. 
If the maternal breasts become painful upon weaning 
gentle saline aperients should be taken, and the 
mammary glands bathed with cologne water lotion. 

Worn, These are small tumours, sometimes pgdun 
cular, sometimes eggshaped, clastic to the touch 
smooth, and shiny. They consist of yellow, cheesy- 
looking matter, enclosed in a cyst or sac. They are 
caused by abnormal enlargement of the sebaceous 
glSnds of the skin, and appear on the head, fece, neck, 
and other parts, reacliing any size between that of a 
boy’s toy marble to an orange, or even larger. They 
are liarmless, and arc best left alone if not so large as 
to occasion serious inconvenience or implicate odiet 
structures. Aurgical treatment should aim at entire 
extirpation of the sac, but there 1$ always some dangei 
of erysipelas following the operation. ^ 

White I^eg or Pnletfmaele Doleu/ls a painful 
condition arising sometimes after confinement through 
absorption of fuetid mstter. It 'e due to inflammation 
in the veins, producing coagulation and obstructing 
the return of the blood to the heart. Effusion in 
consequence takes place into the tis'iues, and a tense, 
swollen and glossy brightness of the skin ensues. 
There must be perfect rest in the recumbent posture, 
hot fomentation, and careful attention to the bowels, 
with a simple and nutritious dietarjk while five-grala 
doses of the iodide of potassium thin times daily may 
be administered with good effect. 

Whlta Bwelling is the common term of a disease 
of the knee joint in wiiich degeneration of the synovial 
membrane and cartilage has taken place as a con- 
sequence of prolonged inflammato^ irritation. The 
limb must be placed in splints, perfect rest eqjoined, 
and a dressing of mercurial ointment applied, the 
general constitutlonnl health being built up os much 
as possible colncidently. If the patient can be given a 
change to the seaside air all the better, for white 
' swelling nearly always argues bodily debility. 

Whitlow is a painful affection on the thumb 01 
Anger deep down fn the tissue due to blood-poisoning. 
The bone, tendons, or strong muscles may be the seat 
of the suppurating trouble, and the pus often has such 
difficulty to find an outlet that It will remain unol 
most offensive, and finally escape by the sides of th« 
nail, at some distance from the actual ulceration. Thert 
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will be pain, heat and throbblnfif. Poulticing, 
persistent and thorough, is requisite, to get the matter 
away, and lancing will very likely be necessary to clean 
out the wound completely. The general health should 
at the same time have mraical attention. 

WIndpipSa The windpipe, except when swallow* 
Ing always open at the top, is a rigid tube, distended 

thick plates and rings of gristle or cartilage. It is 
'a hemispherical tunnel, running from the larynx to the 
bifurcation of the bronchi, down the front part of 
the neck, dipping behind the breast bone into the 
chest. The Mck part of the tube is flattened and 
flexible so as to yield to the passage of food and drink 
down the gullet or food pipe immediately behind. 
The windpipe or trachea is liable to inflammatory 
affections like tlie rest of the air-passages, which are 
soothed by the inhalation of steam, imiiregnatcd with 
anodyne and antiseptic substances, while hot fomenta- 
tions and poulticing externally will frequently afford 
relief. (See Traohna.) 

Worm Bark. This is the bark of the cabbage- 
tree, used sometimes as a vennicldc, but is not to be 
recommended because of its uncertain inaction, and is 
not altogether a safe thing to take. 

VomiB. Worms are very troublesome to some 
children, setting up irritation of the intestinal canal 
they infest, and working much constitutional mischief 
if not extirpated. The symptoms of their presence 
are variable and vitiated appetite, foetid lireath, 
grinding of the teeth, picking and itching of the nose, 
pains in the stomach, disordered bowels, and irritation 
of the rectum and anus, with passage of the parasites 
in evacuations. Round worm has resemblance, as far 
as shape goes, to the common garden worm ; thread- 
worms are thin, short, and white, and inhabit the 
rectum or lower part of the large bowel. Tapeworms 
(which see) are enormously long and many jointed, and 
capable of reproducing detacTierl segments until the 
head is dislodged. The latter often trouble the adult, 
and the treatment is described elsewhere. Calomel 
and scamiiiony, santonine, and other vermicides, are 
employed for tlie expulsion of tlie round and thread- 
wonig, after ])revious emptying of the bowels, a free 
puigation again following the ejected medicine, 
injection of salt and water or infusion of quassia is 
used to kill threadworms. 

Wounds. A cle.ir cut or incised wound, as with a 
razor, if not extensive, will usually lic.il readily f.jr 
being brought togetlier by means of strips of adhesive 
plaster of a xurnarritant nature, small intervals being 
left between the strips to permit of the esc.iTie of blood 
or serum. Antiseptics ought first to be applied in this 
case and in every other cliss of wounds, d. dirt being 
thorou|dily removed from the wound. Shoutd tlie 
wound be long .ind deep, its edges may be stitched 
together nd&.'tly with wliitc silk and a giovrr's needle 
all along, both needle and silk being sterilised before 
use by saturation m dilpte carboU" acid or some other 
antiseptic. Should any artery or other important 
vessels have been divided, they w ill require securing 
to stop and prevent further n.-eniorrhage, pressure 
being exerted to allay bleeding meantime, wherever 
extensive haniiorrhage exists, surgical assistance should 
at once be sought. A wound made by a blunt instru- 
ment or caused ^ a fall is generally contused and 
lacerated, presetfflxig torn, rough or jngged edges. 
Guiishot wounds sometimes come within this categciry. 
Injuries of such a character require cleansing of elected 
blood and any dirt or foreign matter which may have 
been introduced. After treating with antiseptics, 
dressing with carbolic oil is most suitable usually in 
these Lnstances, being readily renewable. Amateur 
surgery sliould never be attempted in serious wounds 
wherever a qualified practitioner is available. 

Wrlter*B Cramp* a painful affe^iuon which 
sometimes attacks those who are condemned to labour 
continually hard with the pen, sometimes styled 
** Scrivener’s Palsy." It comes of over working one 
set of muscles. It has analog}' to ailments suffered by 
compositors, pianists tailors, seamstresses, violinists, 
•ngravers, and telegraph operators, and arises from a 
like cause. Sometimes electricity has been succes* 
fhlly employed for its relieL 


• WryNaftk. in which the neck is twisted or turned 
awry, arises from a spasmodic contraction of the 
ftemo-mastold muscles which chiefly govern the move- 
ment qt the head fromtthe side. Should a baby be born 
with tms deformity it is remediable by surgical opera- 
tion ; iBid if the condition be the result of accid^al 
Injury or burning it will also admit of amelioration at 
the surgeon’s hands. Wry neck due to paralysis of the 
muscle on one side will require special restorative 
treatment, and if rheumatism be the cause then the 
rheumatism must be combated and a liniment of a 
stimulant nature applied. Cotton wool and an oiled 
wrappbig should be placed to the part after each 
rubbing m of the liniment. 

XeiiiSlA* a disease of the hair, which becomes dry 
and ceases to grow when affected therewith. 

Xeroderma* a morbid dryness of the skin, in its 
severcsttform constituting fish-skin disease. 

Xerodee* a kind of tumour, attended with dryness. 

Xerophthalmia* a dry red and itching ailment of 
the eyes. 

Yam* the Dloeoorea* on whose big tuberous 
mots John Chinaman and many natives of the East 
Indies live as much as we do upon potatoes, furnishes 
a nutritious article of dietary. 

Yaws, a cutaneous ailment, common in Africa, the 
IVest Indies, and tropical America, commencing with 
eruptions upon the face, under the armpits, and on the 
grom. It Ls contagious and proceeds to ulceration of a 
very untractable and weakening character. 

Yellow Spot in the retina of the eye is the 
sensitive small central place in the direct line of vision, 
and is so called from the yellow tinge it assumes after 
death. When one looks at any object one moves the 
eye about until the image of such objec t is reflected 
directly upon the yellow spot of each eyr , thus giving 
sii^Ie vision with two eyes. 

Zinc. Zinr is a metal which does not usually occur 
in Nature as such, but is obtained from its ores, chiefly 
the sulphuret and carbonate of zinc. It is much used 
medicinally in various ways, both in oxide, chloride, 
and sulphate. The oxide is a white ta5tcle.ss powder, 
Urgely employed in ointment making ; and this prepara- 
tion or the valerianate of zinc arc given internally for 
epilepsy and St. Vitus's Dance. Sulphate of zinc, or 
white Vitriol, lofiks very like Epsom salts. It is used a 
gootl ileal in the nuking of eye lotions and also provides 
a very powerful and iiigeiit emetic agent productive 
of imnicdute vomiting in poisoning. The chloride of 
zinc IS caustic and antiseptic, and is serviceable in the 
destruction of unhealthy and tiialignant growths. 

Zinc Lotion* as applied to burns and scalds for 
eiiiollient and healing purposes, is made of sulphate 
of zinc, one drachm, diluted in a pint of water. It 
arrests discharges from the wounded surface, and 
affords considerable relief. 

Zinc Ointment, so valuable in eczema and in 
ulceration generally, is made by rubbing well together 
an mni'e of tlie oxide of zinc and six ounces of pure 
lard, and adding one ]iart of carbolic to twenty of the 
ointment. Fur use with children and in all ordinary 
cases of watery discharge or suppuration alter injury, 
this IS one of the best of licahng ointments. 

Zlzyphuc. A shrub chiefly found in tropical 
regions, one of the varieties of winch is supposed to be 
identical with the lotus, or lote tree of old Egyptian 
mytholqg}'. Zizyphus nummulana furnishes a fruit 
yielding an astringent essence used in India for bilious 
disorders, and the bark of Zizj phus jujulia is remedial 
in diarrhcca. OUher varieties of this plant are very 
largely used in medicine in different parts of the 
world. 

Zygoma, llie cheek bone or arch, the arching pro- 
cess prmecting from the temporal bone, to which are 
attached the fleshy fibres of the temporal nmscle ; the 
sutures uniting the two contiguous bony formations are 
technically termed zygomatic. 

Zymotic means infectious or contagious, implying 
reference to such diseases as may be inoculatM and 
are of an epidemic nature. Scarlet-fever, smallpox, 
chicken-pox, measles, typhoid, mumps, diphtheria, 
erysipelas, and cholera are all zymotic, and to a con. 
siderable extent are resisted by sanitary precautions. 
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Dictionary of Sports 
and Pastimes 

INTRODUCTION. 

By C. B. Fry. 

Founder and Editor of “ Fry’s Magazine.” 

It must be understood, of course, that in a compendium of the present nature there is no scope 
for the detailed technology and the elaborate rules of sports and j^times, such as Cricket. Golf, 
and Lawn-tennis among outdoor subjects, or of Bridge, Chess, and Billiards among indoor suDjects, 
which have developed into specialised cults. But the main characters of these are adequately 
described, and whoever wishes to pursue the study of a particular subject among them in minute 
detail will find a wide choice of books which may be consulted. The less popular and un- 
specialised sports and pastimes, however, are treated almost as completely in these pages as the 
(supposedly) more important ; and it must be remembered that really the relative importance of 
eacv subject is a matter of fashion and individual choice and is not to be measured by their 
spMtacufar importance, which decides the amount of space devoted to them in the columns of the 
daily papers. A game may be a very good one for play and a very poor one for news ; and 
publicity is no true criterion of the value of a game to those who actuall;jr play. 

It seems to me that the second division of \his Sports and Pastimes Section, which deals with 
Indoor Games, is particularly useful, for these include subjects upon which information is con- 
tinually in request, yet is generally unavailable in the form of a book of re{^rence. Considering 
how much attention is given among us to outdoor pastimes, one is often surprised that indoor 

5 ames have not been cultivated wijL a similar regard to the possibilities of this or that pursuit. 

'o my mind there is no doubt that much good would come from the exercise of more ingenuity 
in the adulation of some outdoor pastimes to indoor conditions ; and I am inclined to agree with 
that enthusiastic reformer, Mr. Eustace Miles, in his opinion that, where at all possible, one room 
in the house (be sayu the largest and the best) should be a ** Games Room," equipped with facilities 
for physical exercise, not only in the form of gymnastics and so-called physical culture, but in the 
form of suitable adaptations of games. There is a kind of cricket that can be played indoors, and a 
species of rackets and of lives. Perhaps not the least value of the following pages is that they 
may suggest to ingenious minds the possibility of such adaptations. But it should be remembered 
that the exercise of ingenuity in such a way produces a result rnuch more interesting than the 
mere execution^f detailed advice set forth in thought-saving detail. 

There is a peculiu fallacy connected with Sports and Pastimes which is worth a few words of 
refutation. It consists in assuming that ^uch pursuits are entirely outside the sphere of intel- 
lectual intelligence, an assumption which carries with it the error of tacitly regarding an 
individual as one person in his work and as another in his play. *'lt is true that games of various 
kinds require various physical powers and adaptabilities, but such valuable qualities as observa- 
tion, judj^ment, and perseverance are the same in golf and in chess as they are in business 
organisation and in the study of astronomy. Pastimes that reouire for success qualities 
intellectual, moral, or physical which are in themselves valuable, help to give us these qualities, 
or to develop them in us for ail the purposes of life whatsoever. ^ A i^rsevering character comes 
from activity with perseverance, and whether the activity occurs in the sphere of sport or of work 
is after all not ve^ material. If you are a thoroughly persevering, cricketer, you are more likely 
to be a persevering man of business than if you ceased trying in this game the moment any 
difficulty confronted 3mu. 

It may be of service, perhaps, to offer a word of advice on how to learn and attain proficiency 
In games of physical skilL 
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It is commonly remarked that such games cannot be learned from a book. But this is a half* 
tmth and misleading. You can learn from a book how to do a thing ; nothing but actual mactice 
gives that co-ordination of eyes, brain, nS^e, and muscle which constitutes actual skill. It a book 
can only tell you how to do a thing, at dby rate you are then in a far better way towards learning 
to do it than you would be without that knowledge. A good book on a game is really as valuable 
u a good “coach," except that in consultings book you have to supply your own brains, wherAlfea 
in being taught by a “ coach " you allow him to do most of the thinking. When it comes to it, no 
one ever really learns anything, except what he teaches him.self, whether physically or intel- 
lectually. But a good book or a good “ coach " can put you on the right road and point out wfe 
short cuts. 

But the great secret of mastering all problems, whether of physical or intellectual skill, is to 
divide'^up the complicated whole into its simple parts and master each part successively. 

Take, for instance, a stroke at cricket In this the movement of the feet, the poise of the body, 
the action of the arms in taking the bat back and again in moving it forward constitute a com- 
plicated whole. But if one hrst of all learns by separate practice the correct movement of the 
feet, then the correct poise of the body, and then the correct aim-action, the separate practice of 
each simple part soon enables one to master the apparently complicated stroke. It is a sound 
maxim that niflficulties disappear the quicker the more they are divided up. One might say that 
the first rule for acquiring skill is “ Simple Division.” 

Then again, a point that is frequently missed in games of physical skill is that the correct 
mechanism of action can be learnt apart from the playing of the game itself. In a stroke in mcket 
there are two things, first the correct mechanism of action, and secondly the accurate timing of 
the ball. It is true that a good stroke requires both ; the one is useless without the othu in 
actual play. But that is no reason why the action should not be mastered first, by practice in a 
bedroom, at any rate to a certain extent, and then applied afterwards with a view to the acquire- 
ment of additional skill in timing. You can only learn to do a l^ing by doing it ; but you can 
assist yourself much by first learning something that is subsidiary yet important For instance, 
nothing is more valuable to a cricketer or a lawn-tennis player than the poise of body and quick- 
ness of foot that may best be acquired in dancing. Yet who would think of practising dancing 
in order to become a better batsman or lawn-tennis player ? But whoever did so would be 
perfectly right. 

With regard to Training and Fitness, these are long subjects, but they depend on two simple 
facts. First, there is nothing different between normal good health and athletic fitness excrat in 
so far as the heart is called upon to do heavier work in athletics than in ordinary everyday^ life. 
Secondly, specialised physical skill comes from specialised practice. In both cases training 
means gradual education : training is a process of building, not a plunge over a cliflf. Any ifi 
effects that come from the playing of the more vigorous games are in nearly every case due to 
violent strain without previous gradual preparation. It is a matter of common sense. 

Finally, it is worth noticing that in nearly all games of physical skill sheer strength counts not 
much : what does co&nt is the strength that € 005151 *= ir. quickness and in accurate ineebanism of 
action. It is, therefore, wise, in all het exercises of the physkal culture type to avoid those that 
are slow and ponderous and calculated to promote powerTn lifting oxen or elepliants, and to 
cultivate those that suggest rapidity, facility, and precision of movement. Quickness is of more 
all-round value in outdoor games than what is usually understood by the term strengtli. 

SECTION I. OUTDOOR SPORTS. 

AmuMmenta on Shipboard. In the old slow. suspended at any'distance between the bottom and the 

sailing days of sca-t ravel, organised amusements were surface. Again, It may be fly-fishing, by casting the 

essential to beguile the tedium of a lengthy voyage; but bait, artificial or naturdl. on the surface of the water, 

present-day steamers get so quickly frotii port to port with tliat delicate manipulation wbich is. the most 

that beyond a game or two at deck-quoits (constructed artistic and delicate of all angling. The angler requires 

from rope), or a match at dcck-cricket, within a netted a siutablo rod, line, hooks, and batts : in addition, it is 

enclosure, little in the way of open-air pastime is called desffable that he should be provided with red, tackle- 

for to supplement the concerts in the saloon and other hook, landing-net, and creel or fishiiv basket. His 

social diversions of the floating hotel. For the children's rod may be stout and stiff for bottom-fishing, or light 

entertainment, a swing is pretty certain to be fixed up, and flexible yet strong for fly-fishing ; made in lengths, 

however; and generally a rope will dangle from some with adjustaole Joints. Bamboo and hickory are ex- 

distaiice aloft to the upper deck, wherewith to play tensively employed in the making of the better rods ; 

‘‘•swinging the monkey.^' A passenger grasps the rope while good ash for the lower jomts, and yew, lance- 

wlth both feetiand one liaiid, wielding a knotted hand- wood, and whalebone for the lighter lenms are 

kerchief in his free hand. He is the " monkey," and, frequently utilised. The hooks must be of reliable 

as he swings, the other players " cob" him with their ste^ well made, and of appropriate size for the class 

knotted handkerchiefs, avoiding a blow from hfan as of sport engaged in ; and the line may be fashioned 

lor^f as possible, for the player '..ituck must change from fine hempen twine, specially spun to endure 

places iwith the “ monkey." " Cock-fighting," hands immersion, or from cotton, silk, horse-hair, animal or 

behind and feet secured, upon a tarpaulm, or astraddle silkworm gut, Mparately or in combination. Floats of 

across a spar, has attractions for some. cork or quill (or both) are required, to regulate the 

AnEliBi* Tersely, this sport may be defined as position of the baited hook in the water, for all but fly- 
fishing with a rod ana tackle, m pond, stream, or sea. fishing, and this regulation must be assisted by 

The angling may be bottom-fishing, or with the bait weighting the line near the hooks with split shot of 
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other leaden attachment. Bait Is chiefly either a 
bvourite natural food of the fish angled for. or an 
artful simulation thereof. Great skill is necessary ui 
casting and controlling the fine line — ^with its hook- 
concealing. cunningly-constructed. artificial fly— used 
fai angling for trout, salmon, and other wary fish ; and 
orflch practice and care are called for in striking and 
securing the finny prize. Experience is requisite to 
success in the less scientific undcr-surface angling also ; 
and the sport is one that luus fascination for mauiy. 
See also Baa Flatalng. 

AmshaiYt las a sport, is a sur\ivnl of the use, for 
marksmanship exercise, of n very ancient we.ii>on of 
warfare and hunting. Used by ladies and gentlemen 
members of modern archcry clubs, bows may have a 
strength represented and reckoned in pounds, variant 
from twenty to fifty, and for long distances, even up to 
sixty«four pound power ; while match bows average 
about 5 feet long, the extreme length for gentlemen 
being 6 feet, and the minimum for ladies 5 ieet 3 inches. 


are nine, seven, five, three and one respectively, the 
object of the archer always being to secure the 
“possible '* nine for a gold. 

,Aan^ Bally is a game much favoured at country 
fairs, ill which a wooden head is mounted on a pole, 
the fun of the thing being the endeavour to strike the 
nose of the figure with a short stick or club thrown 
from a given distance, and to break a clay pipe stuck 
mto its mouth, or to knock off something lightly on the 
flattened crown of tlie comical head. 

Badminton (or Ladlos* Raoketo) is a sort of 
scientific shuttlecock, played by two or four persons with 
light-nieshed r.ickets and loaded shuttlecocks over an 
upright net, 5 feet high in the middle, and 5 ft.4 in. at 
the Sides, stretc hed between courts marked in a man 
ner similar to that for lawn tennis, except that the size 
differs, and the service lines are very much nearer to 
the net than in the latter game. Tlic •‘serve" is at 
Badminton diagonal fnim "server" to "stiiker out," 
and is made underhand, the racket in stnkiiig not 



*44 Feet- 


AtoB 2fi.6,n. NET:- 2f>.6in. 

AtoC I5fl6ln. ^ Height 5^. Iln. dt [josts, 

AtoD 22f. 5f>. at centre, 

EtoF lf^. 6in. To| 9 edged with 3 in. white tajpe- 

« Digram o/Crounatzs marJked out /or Badmtnton.\ 


The best 'are ba|ki^> that is, made of two or more 
selected strips of suitable wood compressed and 
secured together to give strength combined .with 
elasticity. The choicest strings are of strongly twisted 
hemp. Arrows of linie-wood, tipped and triple- 
feathered, say 2 feet long, arc used with heavy bows : 
lighter shafts of straight, seasoned deal will do for 
smaller bows. A brace, or sliield of polished leather, 
hangs ready for use from the archer's bow arm ; to the 
belt, on the right, is attached a pouch, or quiver, to 
carry the arrows: from the left side is^auspended a 
green worsted tassel for wiping the arrow-heads. 
Gloves, or finger-tips, comiileie the archer’s outfit. 
Targ^ are constructed of twisted-circles of straw, 
sewn finnly with tarred string into flat disc shape, and 
covered with stout canvas. Four feet diameter is the 
nonii^ measurement : the target stands on a light iron 
tnpod at the chosen distance. The inner circle is 
coloured gold, and surrounded first bv a band of red. 
then by one of blue, next by a black circlet, with the 
“outer "of white. Usually the pouits scored for hits 


being raised above elbow height. Subsequent strokes 
by "server" and " antagonist " must all be volleyed 
over the net and into the opposing court. If the 
opponent fails to strike and return a proper service, 
"server" scores one; when “server’^ falls to send 
the shuttlecock' over cleanly and within bounds, 
••striker" becomes "server." Points for game, with 
two or four players, are 15 ; i.e. the player or pair of 
players who shall first have fifteen aces registered to 
their credit wins. Should the score become fourteen 
all, one side must then score two consecutive aces to 
win. Badminton may l>e played on a lawn or In any 
hall or indoor court. 

Ball Games are multitudinous In number, and 
have been from time iniinemorial. The classic 
Greeks practised ball-play of some kind or other as a 
health preserver, daily, either by throwing and catch* 
li^> or by striking the sphere away with some part 
of the person or an aiding implement. Succeeding 
generations have adopted and elalmrated upon the 
exercises and pastimes of their forpgoers, as the 
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pwMnphs both in this and the “Indoor Games" 
aeonm show; balls of various sizes and weights, 
hollow as wall as solid, being played with,giIoi^ 
the ground, upon raised surfaces, ancf in the aitw 

B&UTOom Ball. Tin's is a game, very popular in 
France particularly, in which a large light air- or gas- 
distended ball is tossed from hand to hand for as long 
as possible without allowing it to fall to the ground. 
Inflated bladders were formerly used for the game ; 
now light rubber Is employed. 

Bandy was the name of an old game in which 
many trace the beginnings of botli golf and hockey 
(ff.v.u It Involved the sinking of a hard bail by bands 
of opposing players with bent clubs or bats, towards 
find and opposite goals. The term “ bandy '* comes 
from the Anglo-Saxon bettdan—*'^ to bend ’* ; and the 
wooden ball's fitful course from side to side gave rise 
to the expressive phrase “ being bandied about.” 

Barleybveak, an old English ruiniing, catching 
and tuggmg game, now quite out of fashion. 

BaaMUl. A glorified and systematised develop- 
ment of the old English game of “ Rounders” — is now 
recognised in the United States of America as a 
distiiutively national pastime. 1 1 is played— spectacu- 
larly by highly-paid professional experts as well as by 
skilled amateurs — with a hard, Icatncr-coiered bail of 
tightly twisted yarn, over a rubber core, and a rounded 
wooden bat or club not exceeding 43 inches long or 
9| Inches in diameter. N me men constitute each side ; 
one team takes the field, and the other goes in to bat. 
The pitcher of the out-side delivers the ball to the 
selected striker of the m side, who endeavours to hit it 
away to elude the fielders, and run round the bases 
home without being caught or put out by any fieldsman, 
when one run is scored; should he miss three balls 
from the pitcher and the third b.ill be caught by the 
catcher, the striker is out. U pon three men bmng put 
out by catching or touching with the ball when on the 
bases, the fielduig side go in ; and after nine innings 
have been completed the side having registered most 
runs is declared to iiavu won. The catcher stands 
behind the striker, to catch and throw to the basemen 
in the field the balls pitched to the striker ; and all the 
fielding side need to be good throwers, swift runners 
and sure at a catch. The game is governed by very 
elaborate rules, and the umpire's position is a very 
responsible one. Ibiseball is played upon level ex- 
panses of turf, not less than 500 feet by 350 feet. 

BMket Ball is a gat^ nUyed between sides of 
either sex, cither m an open field or playground, or in 
a Court 80 feet by 40 feet. The teams, five a side, seek 
to throw a round ball, rer-embling that used m 
Association football, into the goal-ba^ct defended by 
their rivals; whicli is .ui ofieii-work bag-net, a little 
larger than the liall, suspended from an iron ring fixed 
zo feet high, and backed by a 6 feet square screen. 
No player 1111141 c.irry the b.ill, or hold it for longer 
than three seconds, or a foul is given to the other side, 
and a free throw at goal from 15 y.irds’ distance 
ensues. Penalty gucils count one, those got in 
legi^timate play two points. 

Battledore and Shuttleoook was a diversion 
of "grown-ups" as well as juveniles in the early days 
of the 17th century in England and Scotland, and 
princes played it. Wooden battledores and very 
simple shuttlecocks preceded the parclinient-headed 
“drums '' and leather-covered, balanced liottomcd cocks 
with gaily pauited feathers winch gain^ a later vogue. 

Baajpas denotes the hunting ot harls or rabbits by 
the aid of specially-bred dogs, nainerl similarly to the 
sport they furnish. They are followed on foot, and 
afford excellent exercise “to the field.” Our public 
schools and the juniors at the 'Varsities liave kept up 
or patronised beagtes extensively. 

Boatlntf as a iiastime Isis considerable charm, 
especially m the summer time, either on lake, river, or 
sea. To render It a safe recreation, reasonable care in 
embarkation and disembarkation, as weli as chanrag 
place whilst on board, are requisite in the case of tiau 
craft; and Uiose responsible should know how to 
hatidle both the boat and the means of propulsion, 
whether rowing or sailing. As to the management of 
racing boats, etc., see articles <» Canoeiitg, Rowing, 
SaiUiv, SculUng, and Yachting. 


,,Boom«raiig, Throwing tho. This Is an art or 
diversion in which the Australian aboriginals were 
adept. The Boomerang is a curved piece M hard wood 
or stick, flat on one bide and rounded on the other ; 
about 3 feet long, not more than three-quarters of an 
Inch thick, and, say, a inches wide. Ttie caster throws 
it upward with a sickle-like sweep, imparting rotatoria 
velocity as it leaves the hand, when, after ascending to 
a great height in the air. tlie missile returns eUiptically 
to near its startii^ point. The boomerang can also be 
manipulated so as to reach the ground in a downward 
direction at a surprisingly lung distance from the cast, 
rebounding with ricochet motion, and strikuig the 
object aimed at by the skilful thrower. ^ 

Bowllngt as distmet from “Bowls,” or Iiawn 
Bowling* and from an American variation of the 
pastime, tuiurislies y et as an outdoor game 111 mfiny parts 
of England. Therein what is sought to achieve is the 
bowling of a si'iall, round heavy ball accurately, for a 
given distance, withui prescribed limits as to direction, 
in a ccrMiti number of roILs or throws, according to 
prearrangement. Two antagonists, or a greater 
number, in sides, enter rhe contest, and the weight of 
the Italls employed vanes from three pounds down- 
wards tn d few ounces. 

Bowling (Amovlcan). The bowling game most 
fovoured 111 the U mted States is an adaptation of the 
old EngiLsh alley pastime ; and is played either in a 
prepared outdoor alley, or indoor court, with we^hty 
bowls and pins, partakuig, save in tiie shape 01 the 
missile, somewhat ui the n.iturc of skittles. Complica- 
tions of .in elaborate character Iiave been introduced 
into the game, winch has numerous local variations. 

Bowla— Lawn Bowling, or Bowling on the 
gp'een, is a game engaged in u;>on smoothly-shaven 
turf by several single i^ayers, with heavy *' Diassedf* 
bowls of lignum y;itm or other solid wood. Often tliere 
are “doubles” at the game, partners takmg turn in 
bowling at the white "jack ” previously trundled to a 
judicious distance across the green, whicli is usually 
slightly convex in more than one directum. The 
object of the bowler is to bring his bowl to a standkiU 
touciiin^ tlie “ jack,” or as nearly thereto as he can, 
and, incidentally, if need be, to remove the previoudy- 
bowled liall of an opponent to a greater distance from 
a wniiing position, or one sent down by his own 
fMitncr nearer in. Points towards g.ime are scored 1 ^ 
the bowlers of the bowls lying nearest tlie “jack," when 
an “end ” is completed ; whereupon the "jack” is sent 
across ibe green— not more than twenty-nve yards hi 
Scotland, au^isually les.s m England ; and another 
"end” is p^'eeded with, untiT the agreed upon 
number of points to win the rink— twenty -one m most 
EnglLsh clubs — arc registered to tiie cre^t of one 
pl.wor or set of partners. 

BauBeB aie smaller editions of quoits, thrown from 
a shAtcr distance than*ihe hcavAr rings of flattened 
steel used in the more general emne. The object ot 
the competing throwers is to oiitain a “ ringer.” flat- 
side down, over the iron pin aimed at, which is 
generally fixed perpend icularljr in a quadrangular 
frame or box of moist clay. " Ringers," or the nearest 
approxim.ation thereto, score towaids the agreed-upon 
number to make " game " ; and t«ig^ four, or more 
(raroly) may participate. ■ 

Calker. ToBBlng the. This is a difficult feat, 
perfonhed at the “ Highland games ” or “ gatherings” 
of Bracniar or elsewhere. A stalwart young pine or 
fir, stripped of its branches, has to be reared, balanced, 
and flung as far off as possible, hgliting fairly on its 
thicker end, and falling aw’ay from the “ tosser.” A 
run. with the caber kept perjiendicular, is permitted, 
within bounds, to obtain impetus, and “knack," in 
addition to preponderating physical force, is requisite 
411 the athlete who would excel. 

CanoBlng, when one has mastered the art of 
paddling, is pleasant on placid waters ; but it lacks the 
excellence, as an exercise, of rowing, in that the aims 
are brought across the body, tending to conrinuous 
chest contraction, in proper paddle-manlpulatloii. 
Less exertion, however is called for in canoeing than 
in oarsmanship. 

GaAohlng the Third is a merry outdoor game in 
which both sexes may engage, A double row or ring 
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of participants is formed on the mensward, the 
couples standing a pace apart In pairs. A would-be 
catCMc stands out in front of the line, or in the 
middle of the ring, and the foremost of one couple 
vacates bis or her place, running to secure a stand 
before some otlier pair, the back person of which must 
* %ideavQur to rain a place m front of the one left alone. 
The catcher^’ may capture any third ” player of a 
group where two only should be, or any one on the 
move; when the victim has to become the prisoner 
and hi his or her turn seek to “ catch the third." 

CoOMlJitf has come to be the accepted appellation 
of the "sport" of racing after, over chosen or 
prepared groitad, and killing hares with riijining-d(^s, 
chiwy of the greyhound variety. It is intrinsically 
inferior to actual liare-hunting with harriers, but 
eoursbur meetings bring about large assemblies in 
some places, ana they have the advantage over fox- 
hunting and hursc-racing of not r^uiring equestrian 
equipment. Greyhounds, in coursing, are guided by 
sight, not scent ; and some " crack " dogs— winners of 
such trophies as the Waterloo Cup — ^realise large sums 
of money. 

Crlokat of the spectacular sort, in which the 
picked players— professional and amateur— of the 
uvUsh counties, contend together, or against 
Coimiial combinations, has risen to a great height of 
popular fevour ; but the game continues to furnish 
healthful pastime to myriads of young men and youths 
less conspicuously bnnded togetner in local clubs. It 
b pUyed under elaborate rules, approved by the 
Maiylebone Cricket Club, the acknowledged govern- 
ing DOdy of the game, between teams consisting 
usually of eleven players aside, upon smoothly-mown 
and well-rolled turf pitches. Tne wickets are two 
sets of three stumps, eight inches wide when in 
position, topped by two bads laid in grooves, so 
os to meet end to end on the centre stump, and 
not to project more than half an inch above the stumps, 
standing perpendicularly twenty -seven inches out of 
thergouna. These are fixed opposite and parallel at a 
distuee of twenty-two yards. The side winning the 
toss has first choice of innings ; and each of its eleven 
batsmen— two at once defending, in alternate overs 
(should run-making not have changed their position), 
go to the crease, wielding a bat not wider tran feur 
and a quarter inches in the blade, nor longer tlian 
thirty eight inches, handle and all. The bat olade is 
generally of choice willow, its handle of cane, often 
having strips of rubber compressed under its tight, even 
wrap^ng of twine to give "^rin; ness?' The 
opposing eleven are placed in the field m positions to 
prevent the scoring of runs from strokes or the bat or 
to secure^tches. The ball used in matches b a 
beautifully made sphere, leather-covered and filled 
with compressed corv or similar suitable hard material; 
It must not weigh less than five and a half ounces, nor 
more than five and three-quarter ounces, and must 
have a circumference between nine and nine and a 
quarter inches. A bowler bowb an over of six suc- 
cessive balls to the opposite wicket; then another 
bowler, at the otlier end, does the same. The object 
of attack b to h b^iii il break the batsman’s wicket with 
the ball by renuRVaf one or both bmls, in despite of his 
attempts to defefid it. or to cause him to strike the 
delivered ball into the hands of one of the fieldsmem be- 
fiwe It diall have reached ilie ground, .in either of which 
cases the striker’s innings b ended. He must keep hb 
foot within prescribed ground whibt the ball is in play, 
or he may be " stumped ’ out by the wicket-keeper or 
"run out" by any of the opposing fieldsmen. For 
every time tne striking batsman, after making his 
stroke, b enabled to run from wicket to wlokct before 
the ball b returned by a fieldsman to the bowler, or 
wicket-keeper, he scores one run for himself and 
towards the total of hb side. Usually four rans are 
allowed, without any running, for a Mil reaching the 
boundary, and generally six for one driven clean out of 
the ground. V^en ten wickets hare fallen the innings 
is over, end the side which has been fielding goes in to 
bat. In single day matches the issue may be decided 
upon the result of an innings completed on either side ; 
but In the Important games of lengthier duration, two 
mnings by each team are played, unless victory be 


previously achieved by one of the sides having 
regbtered more runs ttian the opposing eleven shA 
havok^cured in its completed double raort. Any m 
the a^acking side may bowl either fast, medium or 
slow, left or right hind, and change from end to end to 
do so, providing always that no bowler send down two 
overs consecutively in any one inninga. Should no 
definite result be arrived at, through climatic Inter- 
ruptions of play, or the inability of ono side to dismiss 
their rivals before the winning advantage shall have 
beensecured, "a drawn game "b the result. Umpires, 
one at each end, preside over every properly-puyed 
match, and their deebions must be obeyed in all 
poults. 

Cricket Ball, Throwing the. As an exercise 
as well as a means of acquiring proficiency in fielding, 
throwing the cricket ball is commendable. It b a 
good deal practised at the schools .ind the Universities. 
The longest recorded " throw " b ttiat of R. Percivah 
on the Durliam Sands racecourse. In 1884. over a 
measured distance of 140 yards and a feet " Kfog 
Billy," an aboriginal professional, had thrown a cricket 
ball in Queensland 140 yards a dozen years earlier. 

Croquet b a fevourite lawn game, especially with 
ladies. It b played on level grass with wooden baUs, 
light hammer-headed wooden mal|ets. and a series of 
iron hoops, six or more in number, arranged in a plan 
on the turf, the space occupied being ten square yards 
or more. Rules for playing croquet vary, as do the 
number of persons takmg part in the gwe : andsettliiga 
are uidicatcd m the regulations supplied by the manu- 
fiictiirers of tlic requisites. 

Crou-Country Running, where courses can 
be secured, is a capital form of pedcstnim exercise 
for the active ; and affords good and healthful practice 
for many athletic games requiring "condition” and 
endurance. 

Curling is a winter game said to have been intro- 
duced into Scotland by Flembh immigrants about the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. Therein con- 
tending parties slide heavy, hard, smooth, round 
stones about nine inches in diameter, weighing forty 
pounds or more, with an iron handle at the top, and 
flattened at the bottom, over well-swept ice tovranis a 
tee or mark, forty-two yards, or some other agreed- 
upon dbtance, from the hurling tee. The objects of 
the player are to propel hb curling-stone fairly to a 
lay as near to the mark as possible, to guara that 
of his partner which has ^een well-laid already, or 
to strike away that of an antagonbt. The number 
of " points " to make game are a matter of mutual 
arrangement. 

Cycling, on a machine suited in size and fitment to 
the rider, and properly geared to obviate undue 
exertion, is a very guuvi medium for the promotion of 
lecreative pastime m cither sex. The safety bicycl^ 
well built, can be controlled with a little percent 
practice: after that let moderation be the rider's 
guide. Time should be allowed, in the country 
" spin," to take in the beauties of the landscape, and 
no over-fatiguing journey be essayed. Also let the 
cyclist walk hb or her machine up any stiff hill : many 
girl riders insensibly inflict injury upon themselves by 
disdaining this precaution, ft is a great mbtake to 
turn invi^rating exercise into an exacting task. The 
warning ^plies to all jiastiines involving sustained 
exertion. Competitive cycling should for safety and the 
public convenience be confined to the track. 

Dab and Iviggev is a ball game indulged in in 
some localities. The requisites are a vredge-ended 
little block of wood, slightly cupped on the upper sur- 
face towards the extremity opposite to that undercut, 
to hold in position a hard and roughened ball of tough 
wood, about one and three-quarters of on inch in 
dbmetcr; and a flexible cane, headed with a firmly 
secured cube of unsplittable wood. The player, witn 
this, smartly “dabs" the trigger end of the mock on 
the ground, causing the ball to spring from its resting 
place into the air, and with a deft swlnring drive seeks 
to strike it as long a dbtance as possible. 

Deer-Btalkfng b a sport of the rich, Involving the 
up-keep of the forest land which yearly becomes more 
and more limited. Only a few festnesses affording 
sufficient cover for the “ antlered monarch of the glen* 
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®*^**l?* Civilisation circumscribes “blood should never be practised, even by an adept, «xcept 
aports by lai|rely extininiishin^ the avocation of the in known waters, 

^ciden^y rendering communities Btfg and Spoon Racing is a simple diversion 
habitually hu^iie. Latter-day strenuosil^ in the where children and people of mixed ages are to be 

gr^t game of life hu made the chase untohlonable amused. Steadiness of hand, fieetness of foot, and 

with the million, and to hunt or stalk the stag you some practice will make a winner. A llattish wooden 

m«t now nist preserve him, a costly process. spoon, an egg, and any number of entrants are wanted 

IHatelO. This frame Is played with two sticks, for the game ; the object being to cover the grealpst 

eart about two feet long, with each end of a piece of distance In the quickest time over the grass, with the 

cord ab^t four feet long Joined to one end of both egg maintained in position at arm's Icngtn. 

Kicks. Tile “ diabolo” consists of a piece of wood or Bgg Hat te the throwing of a ball— a bouncing ball 
other suitable substance in tlie form of an egg.boiieri.or preferably — into several hats in succession from a given 
two peg-tops Joined at the pegs. The player holds one distance; the player bruigmg the bail to rest In the 
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A to B 7 Yordii F to Q 7 Yards I HOOP 

— C 14 do. — B 14 do • Peg. 


— D 21 do — \ 

— E 28 do 

Dtajiram oj Ground as 

stick In each hand, suspending the diabolo on the 
string, and by holding one end of the string higher than 
the other, the diabolo is ftiade to |un down the string, 
wd to and fro by alternate elevations of each hand. 
By repeating this action several times rapidly, the 
diabolo gets on to a quick spinning motion, when the 
string is suddenly tightened uy bringing the ends of the 
Sticks wide apart, which has the effect of making the 
diabolo spring Into the air. As it descend? k is caught 
on the tightened cord, when the spinning process fb 
i^in gone througli, and the diabolo again thrown into 
the air. The object is to see how quickly and how 
high the diabolo can be thrown and caught without 
letting it drop to the ground. 

Diving is a part of the swimmer's accomplishment, 
and one ^t is very desirable. It is a branch of the 
natatorial art which must be mastered gradually, and 


21 do'. 


marktd out for Croqttei. 

B^eatest number of hats with the smallest number of 
clean casts wmnii^g the contest. 

Falconry was a favourite field-sport in Britain In 
the Middle Ages, as elsewhere, by the nobility and 
landed gentry, who made it a serious business of their 
lives ; but what few herons there are left in these isles— 
as well as other fowl whose progenitors were the prey 
of the tniined hawk, and the sport of its owners in 
former times— now enjoy iininunity from organist 
pursuit, and falcon-hoods, jesses, Gelh, and tassels, 
belong to our past histoiy, 

Feedar was a ball-game, very much akin to 
*‘ rounders," engaged in by three players. Tlie feeder 
with a hght ball “fed" the other two In succession as 
batsmen until lie could put one of them out by a catch 
to the air or by hitting him with the ball whilst running 
between bases after a stroke. The feeder took htk 


F F 
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stand centrally between the bases, and if the striker side first scoring fifteen wins. Fives is an kAcient 

could get round before the third player left the home game, called in Scotland cage or caltch*ball, and in 

base to run, he took strike again. Meanwhile he was France palm-play. A fives’-court is provided at many 

safe, when on either of the three out liases, so long as schools. ^ Light oats are used in some places where* 

he could elude the touch of the ball from the feeder. with to strike the ball, in a variation of the game. 

If the latter recovered the stricken ball before either of Football. Aasoolatloiu This devdopment of 
the batsmen got home, and therewith touched the liome the old English and Scottish game of ball is played 

btfiB, both were our The striker first “ outed " took between two sides of eleven men each, on a quad* 

the feeder's place, and when an agreed upon number rangular field, not less (in International matches) tlian 

of innings had been played, he who had run round the one hundred and ten yards or more than One hundred 

bases oftenmost from strokes of his own was proclaimed and twenty yards long, and between seventy and 

the winner. The ball was pitched and struck in the eighty yards wide. Parallel lines, marked out Ivy flags 

air, a ver^ight bat or rounded stick being employed. at the sides of the playing area, are " the touch ” lines ; 

Field Hookey. (See Hockey.) and those at the ends, at right aisles to the former. 

Field Bporte. (See separate entries in this sec* are the goal-lines. In the centre of these, feeing each 


OOAL ^OS^S iysr^M apart. Craas tiar A gtounJ 

Penalty Kick Mark • Oppoilfe centra .f CimI. iiy.rds fran. Gioal Line. 
Corners - riagwaitfi staff net usa itwn 5|ketiiigk 
KlCK-Orr CiRCLC.'~ Centre of Oraxnd, rodtua tOynrd» 



< - 100 te ISO YARDS 


Dtaj^ram oj iSroAnd as marked <ntt /or Association Football. 

tion: Apohery, 8iPioket, Cpoqiiet, Football* other, arc fixed the goalb. consisting of two upright 
Hookey* La Croeee, Polo, Shooting, etc.) xKvsts eight yards apart, with a cro.ss-bar eight feet 

Flehmg. (See Angling, and Sea Fletaln^,) from the ground, and having a net loosely puiced at 
Flvee, played in an out-door court, is a species ^of the back to catch the ball and ensure its liavmg gone 

hand-tennis, in which a Kofe ball, covered with thin between tlie posts. A half-way line is drawn from .side 

leather, Is struck against ci wall by the palms of the to side of the field, Viarallel to and equidistant from the 

hands of the players, usually two or four aside. The goal lines. The ball, a round leather-covered bladder 

leader of the serving-side bounces the ball on the ^hich must, in important m.itches, measure between 

ground and strikes It, on the bound, at the wall, any* twenty-seven and twenty-eight inches in circumference) 

whore above q horizontal line marked at ij height of is kicked off from the Centre at the commencement ox 

three feet, to rebound over a ground line parallm with the game. It is for each side to prevent the opposing 

and six feet from the wall. The players, ranged eleven from getting tlie ball into the net, between the 

alternately outside the ground line, have to stnke posts and under the cross-bar of the g^l it has to 

back the ball on the further rebound, either before it defend ; and. what is even more important, to strive to 

reaches the ground or at the first bounce. Should one get it by pass or direct kicking, or heading, into tho 

of the serviitg-side fail to stnke the ball back to the antagonists' goal. In all this strenuous endeavour the 

wall properly, or stnke it so hard that it bounces out ball must not be intentionally handled by any of the 

of bounds, the innings of the side is lost. If one of the players except the goal-keepers. In catching and 

out-side should mLss or stnke the ball ineffectively, a elesanng from the goal under their custody. Even then 

.point is counted to tlie score of the serving-side. The players may not carry the ball more tlian three paces 
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^thout r^nquishinff it. No player is permitted to 
hold or push an opponent with his hands, and tripping, 
jumpiiw at, or kicking an antagonist are alike ulcg^ 
and a iree kick is awarded agauist the ofAnders from 
the spot where the offence took place. oWhen forty* 
five minutes’ play is completed, the referee blows his 
whistle, and the game stops, “ half-time " havmg been 
reached. After five minutes’ interval the game re- 
commences, the sides changing ends ; and the eleven 
having registered most goals, in both “ halves.” after 
the full ninety minutes^ play, is the winner; should 
there be no score on either side or an equal nmnlier be 
obtained, the game is "a draw.” Wlieii a goal is 
scored, the side at whose expense It has l)een made 
kicks off anew from the centre. There are explicit 


pionships, and Tntemationarmatches attract thousands 
of eager speemtors. 

Football. Rugby. Rugby football, in which the 
rail is of oval sh.Tpe, and which is played 6fteen aside, 
differs mainly from “ Soccer ” in the participants being 
permitted to take up th*; ball whenever it is bounding 
or roilmg, and run with it towards the goal. The 
player, carrying or holding the ball, must, haW%ver, 
Immediately on being tackled or held by an opponent, 
throw the ball towards his own goal to one of nis own 
team to conrinne the lun, and a goal can only be 
obtained by kicking the ball from the field of play 
direct truer the cros^,ir between the side posts oi the 
goal. In the Rugby Union game the uprights of the 
goal are placed vS feet 6 mches apart, and iiiost be made 
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sules govcniing the procedure when the ball has been 
kicked into toucli or over the goal-line, in both of 
which cases it is out of play whether the line he crossed 
in the air or on the ground, and al.so as to the (.lencis- 
sible positions of the players during the game, with 
regard to the positions oi cupieirat any given juncture 
t>y members of their own ahd the oppi^ing teams. 
I'enalties are imposed for “ off-side ” and other infringe- 
ments, and ^ese tlie referee, who is assisted by two 
linesmen, has to enforce. Usually an eleven of 
** Soccer” players consists of five forwoids (outside 
right, inside right, '‘entre, inside left, and outside left) ; 
three half-backs (^ht*lialf, centre-half, and left-half); 
two full backs (ri^t-back and left-buck), and one 
goal-keeper, all chosen for their special proven ability 
ill the positions to which they are allocated ; and the 
men are expected to work in harmonious combination. 
Association football, which is seasonable in England 
from September till the end of April, is a very fascinat- 
tafg winter game; and tlie Cup Ties. League Cham- 


XI feet m height, the crossbar fmi^ fixed to feet from, 
and parallel with, the ground. Tlie ball weighs (in 
iiiiiportant inatciies) between 13 ouiice.s and X4i ounces. 
With a circuiiifei eiice lengthwise of between « and 
31 inches, and a width-girth of from 35! inches to 
so inches , while the held of play must approximate 
as closely as possible to xxo yards long and 75 yards 
in breadtli. The “scrum,” or scrummage, is an 
important feature of present day Rugby footliah. and 
is caused as the result of .1 foul against a player or 
otlicr reason. It is formed by the eiglit " forwards " 
on each side facing each other witli lowered heads. 
Three in the front rank, two in the second rank, and 
again three in the last rank. The liall is then thrown 
in by the “ |ialf-l>ack ” between the two front ranks; 
the opposing forwards strive for the possession of the 
ball by “hooking” it with their feet, ile., driving it to 
the man behind (this applies only when outside 
the home ac), wlio “ works ” the “ scrum ” for furthur 
kicking antf open play. In the game, as played under 


F F 2 
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the Rupby Union rules, a try (gained by a player who 
fir«t putb hib hand on t))c ball on the grouiiu in his 
oppoiicntb* in-coal) routits tlirce pointb for his bide 
towards game; a penalty goal (there are numerous 
pauiltics— for winch free-Kicks are given— arising from 
mfringcinents of the governing laws) equals three 
points; a goal troni a try reckons five points (in which 
cas^he try Irom which it resulted does not count); 
and any other goal is worth lour points. The suie 
with most points, thus calculated, at the close, wins the 
game. In the Northern Union game the v.iiuc of 
points is dilTerently assessed. In the United States, 
football is played by eleven men aside, kicking and 
running with the nail bemg both legal, and the 
scoring is for goal (kicked aver the lo feet liigh 
crossliar and between the upriglits) from the field of 
play five points; for toucli-down (wlien the ball is 
carried and tuuclied-down to the ground beiiind the 
goal line), five points ; for a safety-touch (when an 
opponent has been compelled to carry the ball and 
touch-down belund Ids own goal liiu), two points; 
and, for a goal kicked from a toucli-down, six points. 
The game occupies two thirty-five fiiiiiutcs' halves, 
and the ground ib marked out with white lines five 
yards apart, as the ball must be surrendered if not 
advanced that distance in three running atteiiipts on 
the part of members of an American side. In the 
United States the regnUtious for the great football 
matches are most intricate. All these developments 
of what is classed ns Uugbv football have grown out of 
the " Big Side ’’ game so favemted last century by the 
hoys of the great English Midland School (wliicfi can 
Itself be traced Ibick lu a Continental origination). They 
comprise various com lunations of football, handball, 
“tackling” and pushing in unison, calling for the 
exercise of much physical strength, agility, courage, 
and scientific resourcefulness of movement, both as 
regards the individual etlurts of tlic players and the 
oiganised and harmonious action of wiiigb, sections, 
and the entire opposing teams. 

Fox-hunting is the most extensively patronised 
survival the chase, as a “blood sport,’' so far as 
4 England Is concerned. I’he quarry has to be carefully 

{ reserved in well-guarded coverts , and the hunting 
seasonable from tiie beginning of October to Lady 
• Day ; cub hunting, August ist to the first Monday in 
November) requires tlie upkeep of a yiack of hounds 
for each di'-trict, a himtsinan, wliippcrs-in, kciineb 
keepers, and lieljis ; .as well as suitable horses, bred 
for fence and watcr-Juniuing and running across 
country, fur the masters of hounds and the ladu^ and 

¥ ;ntleinen nf the hunt in each allotted districttaa ride. 

he sport 1'. picture.->c]Lie, exhilarating, and accom- 
panied with Its wice of danger, esperiany to hard and 
reckless riders ;^iut it is n-gar.led as cliaractcristically 
E^lish and eminently aristocratic. 

Golf, some say, is a gai^ of the leisured or middle 
age; but it is indulged in with increasing xest by 
persons Irrespective of age, sex. or rank. The pleasure 
of a threc-inile walk over wcll-kciit, breerily-jituated 
** links,” and the fascinatiwiis of driving, putting, and 
all else belonging to the golf game — which diad great 
vogue in Scotland before its hold upon Hngland 
became extensive— poprsscs a ciiarni fur many states- 
men and persons ordinarily engaged in exacting pro- 
fessional {pursuits. Golf is played with quite a number 
of implements nowadays, earned by an attendant 
caddie. These are club-headcd sticks or irons, called 
drivers, bulgers, niblicks, putters, siioons, masiiies, 
brassies, decks, bafties, loflers, etc , and small, hard, 
white resilient balls, made of gutta-percha, or with 
special rubber cores. On large downs, commons, or 
specially preserved courses, oflcn by tlie seaslr-7e, the 
links" Ivcing elaborately laid out with interposed 
Impediments, natural or adaptctl, m the way >f hollows, 
banks, mounds, and even trees. The object is to 
strike or " put m the fewest possible strokes— the 
tell, with one or other of the clubs, into each of 
eighteen (in a full course) small holes, about 4 inches 
in diameter, cut in the turf on specially prepared 
weens. The holes may be as close as 100 jrards 
from the •* Tee " or any thing between 300 and 600 yards 
off, and their position is usually marked by flags. At 
the start for each ordinary hole the ball is ** teed ” 


on the summit of a little heap of sand or soil, and 
therefrom propelled, by one stroke ot the driver, or 
other selected club, with all the force and Judgment 
at the striker's command, to a position as nearly as 
possible to^the objective hole. A full “ drive, in- 
cluding the length of the flight of the ball in the air 
and the distance it will thereafter bounce and finally 
roll along before coming to a standstill, from a powerful 
stroke by a practised golfer, is about soo yards, and 
even more. And then another stroke is made which 
varies according to the distance to the hole. Some holes 
arc short, anti require a skilfully -hit tell tcland it in one 
stroke on the “ Green.'' When the ball comes to rest 
behuid a “ bunker," or in longgMss, and has therefrom 
to be got to the liole. the special club devised for tlie 
purpose has to be skilfully employed. Tlic most accom- 
plished golfers have, at their best, managed to “ hole” 
the ball in alt the eighteen holes with an average of less 
than four strokes per hole in a very exceptionally good 
round; and in the championships, four rounds of a 
course are played. Matches are either "singles,'' 
between two opponents, or “foursomes,” in which a 
quartette of pkayers engage, two on eacli side playng 
alternately with the same ball. One must know the 
“ links” well, and be able to judge ilisiances and gauge 
wind-force ami rely on one’s own play to get the best 
attainable results m a golfing competition; but, fond- 
ness for the game having once been acquired, it 
certainly furnishes a healthful and not too exacting 
outdoor relaxation, usually with very agreeable sur- 
roundings. Pach player (or pair of players) uses a 
separate ball. 

ilare and Honnde* This is an organised system 
of Cross-Country Running (7 v ), in which CiUDS or 
schools engage for exercise in the winter time ; a fleet- 
footed participant (or. in cases, two in company) being 
dispatched ahead of tlie rest, who form the pack. Not 
on)y.do the " hares ” set the “ iioumls " as fast a pace as 
they can, but tliey endeavour to elude pursuit by legiti- 
mate doubling and dodging ; and by taking any a vailabla 
cover, after having put the pack off scent Dy leaving 
behind them a cunningly crossed trail. When the 
hiding-place of the hares b discovered, they will break 
away tor a further run. In suitable cuuntry — with 
plenty of upland and hollow, as well as coppice, to put 
pursued and pursuers out of each other's sight sufli- 
•cicnlly often to render the sport interesting, and also 
with ,1 good show of stiff hcciges and wide ditches to 
negotiate— “Hare and Hounds” is fine lun for strong- 
wmcicd lads. ' 

Harriers are packs of hounds, resembling, but 
somewhat smaller than, foxhounds, used for liunting 
hares by scent. The larger harriers are somewhat 
slow-moving, but the smaller fiix-beagle m alert and 
lively. In the ch.ise, the hare, being found in the form, 
is allowed a little “law ’* before the naniers are loosed 
after her , and must not be y ressed upon by the hunts- 
men, who follow on toct. Neither is it usual for the 
d(^s, should they lose scent, to be directed to the 
course of the quarry, hut they are left to discover the 
right tr.ick by themselves. The sjiort is one greatly 
esteemed by many, as atrording exercise and excite- 
ment, and being legitimate Tiiinting, the " bag ” 
funushiiig excellent eating, fl are-hunt iiig, carried 
out under proper airaugeiiieiit, possesses great 
attraction. 

Hawklntf. (See Faloonry.) 

Highland Games. .Scottish gatherings at which 
athletic s[ torts, wrestling, r(cl-d.iiiclng, tossing caber, 
and other exeidsc-s are iinliilged in. 

Hockey is a game of lull played with sticks or 
clubs h.iving hooked or ciirvea ends, and is popular 
with both sexes, as providing admirable exercise for 
arms and legs alike. It is played, under well-devised 
rules, between a number of persons In parties or sides* 
th^ object of each team being to drive the ball, by 
individual ami combined skill and deftness, assisted by 
fleet running, tlirough the adversaries' goal. The 
delcnce seeks to frustrate the attack, and vice vend. 
The ball is small and of hard rubber, and hockey is 
played on ground marked very much as for football, 
the general method of the two games not being dis- 
similar, though of course the ball has at hockey aiwayl 
to be struck with the stick, and never kicked or 
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carried. In Scotland a variation of the game is called 
“shinty,” in Ireland another adaptation is known as 
“hurling." Hockey is sometimes in winter played by 
skaters on the ice * • 

Hoop-Trundling will always retain pppularity as 
s pastime in which boys or (fir Is may obtain running; 
V'cercise sitij^ly, or in couples or groups, in contention 
for speed and tlie longest possible maintenance of the 
lioop in tlie forward-hounaing perpendicular position. 
The large hoop of liglit, pliant wood, and the straight 
stick for driving are most f.ivoureil by female trundlers j 
lads like tlie hoop of iron and a propeller of hooked 
metal with wooden handle. 

Hop-Sootch is a Juvenile diversion consisting of 
the kicKing with the toe of one foot— keeping the other 
offthegrouiid— ofa fliit stone out of and into under- 
stood positions on a geometrical diagram chalked upon 
flat pavement, varied as to definition in different 
localities, but always giving scope for agility. 

Hop. Skip, and Jump is a combined triple 
forward movement of the cliaracter indicated by its 


participated; and t’lough the ball might never be 
handled. It toulil be carried forward on the “hurley 
as far as possible, and any amount of tackling and 
wrestling seems to have been admissible on the part of 
the players to get their antagonists “ off tlie ball.’' It 
was, in its heyday, a very strenuous sport, in which 
many hard knocks — not always unintentional. It Is to 
be feared— were given ; but the fun was charactqgfitic' 
ally Hibernian. In the beginning tli** opposing fldos 
lined up “ with cro^ised hurleys ” m the middle of the 
field ot play, when the ball was thrown straight Into 
the air to fall in the midst of the players, each team 
immediately thereafter concentrating its efforts upon 
getting it into the goal which it was tlie business of 
the otlier side to defend. The scorers of the most 
goals, of course, won the game. .... ^ . 

lue Hookey is a pastime very much indulged In 
in Canada, ard at times in other places where and when 
natural ice or an artificial rink may be available, the 
players being iKually mounted on bladed or roller- 
skates. The dUficLilty of keeping a balance in such 
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name, usually preceded by a run to tlie hopping-off 
base, the enaeavour bei'ig to cover tlie longest distance 
possible to the coinpclilor in the seiwrate and full 
number of stfiis. At sp'uts in the North of En;^laud 
room is often found for a contest of this simple 


HoPM Racing, which engages the attention of so 
many thousands ol peoiile, lioth rich and poor, In all 
parts of tiie world, i.s not a sport which comes within 
the compass of present treatincm. U is tlie business 
01 a class, and the specucul.ir attraction, for social or 
gambling reasons, of a niultiliide of all ranks. 

Hunting. (See Beagles. Deer-Stalklng. 
Barriara, Otter Hunting, Stag Hunting, etc) 
Hurdles. The leaiiing over hurdle.s usually of 
graduated height and “stiffness" ns to “taklng-aff 
and landing, either in a foot or eaupsirian steeplechase, 
or singly in competitions at school or other sports. 
Speed and the cWn-clearing of the Interposed ob- 
stacles arc tlie object!* e. - . , in. 

Hurling is the Irish variety of hockey, similarly 
played, by an equal number of antagonists, with 
crowed sticks and a ball to be struck into opposite 
goals. As msny as sixty or even more players liave 


conditions adds great iest io tlie game as orduiariljr 

^’loo^PiJlo. Polo, pl.iy'‘d on ice, Is a pastime highly 
spiced with danger, noedmp couMgeand much practice 

on the part of those engaging ♦ercin. , . , 

Indian Ball Game vi.isa diversion in which the 
JNorth American Indians were very expert, using two 
Netted sticks or bats to strike a ball ivoyoiid certain 
bounds, the while opjmsing players endeavoured to 
force it in a contrary direriioii It originated the 
Canadian national game of t.a Crosse, o.v. 

Jiu-Jitsu, is a J ipanese method of wrestling. 
Involving a severely scien’ific j^hysical training. The 
term literally means “ muscle breaking.” The wrestler 
endeavours to get a tight grasp with his left hand upon 
the left wrist of his adversarj*. both wrestlers being 
erect, and lever him b.irk wards, administering a throat 
blow with the fiat of the right wnsi. which generaUy 
proves a •‘knock-out.” The Japanese attach much 
more Importance to the development of the muscles in 
the region of the elbow than those of the upper arm ; and 
their jiu-Jltsu system, which implies all-round physical 
training of a highly intelligent order.renders them moat 
Hiffinilr to overcome in single combat n ithout weapons. 
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Jumping is an individual natural exercise to per* 
fection in wliicti practice is essential. As to what 
thereby can be achieved it may be noted that an 
Irish amateur. Mr. P, J. O'Connor, cleared in imi with 
a runninfr Ion? (or broad) jump at Kilken^ a distance 
of 24 feet III inches; and Mr. Ka^ C. Ewry in 
America ix feet 3 inches in a standing long jump. 
Mr«ld. Sweeny cleared in 1895. In a ruiuiing high jump 
<in America) dfeet^l inches, and Mr. P. Leahy (in 
England) 6 feet 4} inches; while Ray C. Plwry 
over a string 5 (ect 5^ Inches iiigli at a standing iiigh 
jump in America in 1901. In Inter-’Varsity ctuilests in 
England. Mr. C. U. Fry for Oxford in 189a broke 
previous records with a Inng-juinp of 23 feet 5 inches, 
and Mr. M. J. Brooks (also a Dark Blue) got over a 
6 feet 2| inches line at the 1876 sports in a liigh jump. 

KIm in thu Ring is a social diversion in which 
the players must be on sufficiently intimate terms to 
reiKier familianty inolfensive. Then, engaged m with 
spiiit and good temper, it furnishes fine mn out m the 
open, especially to the young of either sex. One 
player stands in tlie centre of a ring formed by the 
re .1 I ■ . , ■ , , ■ , 

widely as pu.ssih1e in formation. Sonietiiiies tlie game 
IS played to tlie acconipaiiiincnt of a play*song, in 
which the isolated participant is enjoinea, vocally and 
musically, to "choose the pretty girl " he "likes oest." 
Tins done, he advances and touches one of the ring, 
who must then l)re.ilc away from the hands she has 
been holding- tlic ring imiiiediately closing up— and 
run under tlic aims of the oilier players, " in and out 
and round aiiout," to avoid rapture, and if she can— 
and desires so to do— before being held, regain a 
position as part of tlie ring by breaKing the holrl of 

1 players and taking a liand of each, thus rcforiiiing 
the circle. Then tlie pursuer must commence alt over 
again. But if the chosen be caught, she is led 
triumphantly into the centre of the ring and kissed. 
IiiimMiately thereafter, her capturvr joins the circle, 
and she becomes in turn cliooser anrl pursuer, with 
renewed singing and iiierrinient. Sometimes the 
chosen Ls^erliaps after living a good run for the fun 
0 of it, an oisy capture. Tliat depends upon who the 
^ pursuer may be. Rut affability and an even distnbu* 
tioii of tlie sexes are essential to the success and the 
^ charm of the simple old pastime, which is a survival 
of the old English Ciames. tlieiuselves an adapta- 
tion of amusements of far more ancient date. 

Klta-Flying as a pastime for the young, was 
introduced about the eaid of the 17th century into 
Hiitain from Cliina, where persons of mature years still 
engage in it. Tlic kite is usu.illy formed of P'lAvr or .1 
thin textile fabric, rastecl 011 a flat frame of ligin wood 
and cane, witli lialancing tail and tassel wings : but 
various fanta'^ti#. sh.ines are employed, considerable 
.skill being necessary lor their proper construction and 
iiiaiiagemeiit in the .air at the end of a slender string. 
The secret of good flight ib to attacli the string to a 
fitted " belly-h.ind " on the fi.inic near tlic centre of 
I'ravity, and keep the fiat surfice m uljlique present- 
ment to the wind. 

Knar and Spall. This is a variety of.tlie game 
of " trap, bat, and ball,” having affinity to *' liati and 
trigger ^ already riotic^ ; tlie light bail lieiiig struck 
away when released in£ the air from a simple trap. It 
is called in some places " Nurr and Spell," in others 
" Northern Spell,*' which latter temi is prot).ib1y th«^ 
more correct, as indicating a northern arlajitation of an 
old and simple game. It is played for prizes in the 
maiiufactuniig and colliery districts or Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, and neighbouring counties by the working 
classes, adult as well as luvenile. 

La CroMe, a development of tlie Indian ^all game, 
nationalised in Canada, a-id localised elsewhere, » 
played by sides as at football and hockey, with sticks 
four to five feet -long, bent at the end like a bishop's 
crazier, and netted in tight-drawn giit to a ixtint more 
than half way down the haft. The ball, of hard 
rubber, may be driven with, or carried on the crosse 
towards goal, which consists of a couple of posts seven 
feet apart'and a transverse bar six feet high. The play 
spaca IS divided into two halves, of dimensions similar 
to those obtaining in football, each half being in.tum 
defended by the opposing sides. 


Lawn BllllaMt. Tliis game, also called 
“Troco,” is played on well-mown and rolled turf, as 
level laid as ^lossible. An iron ring is fixed In the 
centre of tlfe ground, aad the players— two or more in 
number— air provided with cues, iron hooped at the 
end. The object is to drive the ball through the ring 
with a forward stroke, which counts one towards 
giime ; or. first striking your opponent's ball, to get 
your own from tlie inqiact under the nng, which is a 
cannon, and counts two ; or, to drive your antagonist's 
ball through tlic ring, counting one. The "Break " 
continues until the player fails to score, when his 
adversary strikes. Eleven, fifteen, mr twenty-one may 
make game, the larger number being usually agreed 
upon i^en there are sides instead of single players. 

Lawn Taunla is an enjoyable out-door game, 
played over a net on close-cropped grass, as for 
" Badminton,'' with light liroad rackets and balls of 
wliite felt-covered rubber, instead of a shuttlecock. 

" Courts '' of regulation diiiiensioiis are marked with 
tape or whitewasli. The "server" serves across the 
net diagonally to the opposite court; "stnker-out” 
returns, until one fails, and yields a point. Either 
player loses a point if the ball in play strike his hand 
or any part of his person, or if the ball be struck 
twice. " Stnker-out ” becomes "server" at the end 
of a game. According to the laws ol the All hnglaiicl 
Lawn Teiuiis Club " on either player winning his first , 
stroke, the score is callfd fifteen for tli.it player: on 
either player winning Ins second stroke, the score is 
c.iUed thirty for that player ; on either player wiimlng 
his third stroke, the scon: is c.illed forty for tliat 
player; and the fourth stroke won by cither player is 
scored game for that player. Except as below: II 
both paities have won three strokes the Score is called 
deuce ; and the next stroke won by either player is 
scored advantage for that )>layer. If the same player 
win the next stroke, he wins the game ; if he lose the 
next stroke the score is ag.iin called deuce . and so on 
until either phiyer win tlie two strokes immediately 
following the score of deuce, when the game is scored 
for that player.” In the four-h.inded g.imc the players 
take the service alternately throughout each game. 
The rule is that no player shall receive or return a 
service delivered to his or her p.iriner. The order of 
service and of stnking-out once arranged imist not be 
faltered, nor shall the strikcrs-out cli.iiige courts to 
receive the service until the end of the " set." The 
side first winning six games wins the set ; except when 
both sides have won five ganicsv wlien the score is 
called games all. Then the next game won by either 
side IS called advantage to the winners, who, should 
they win the next game, take the set. Rut, should they 
lose the next game, the score becomes again games 
all ; and so on until either side win tw'o successive 
games and the set. Usually a lady and gentleman 
are partners in the four-handed game, which is 
deservedly popular with both sexes in the summer 
time. Clubs play it with very strict regard to code, 
governing the service-line, half cunrt-Ime, side 
lines of courts, " volley mg,” the positions of tlie 
players, the method of service, and the definition of 

faults.” 

Leap Fro0 is a hoys' game, in which the modus 
operandi is " the giving of a back " by one lad and the 
leaping thereover by aiiothcr, the leaper touching the 
crouching playur’s back and getting an Impetus for- 
ward, legs a-straddle, to alight and recover ilie erect 
position at the greale;st possible cJist,iiice. He of the 
two who gets furthest forward cleiiiily wins. The 
croucher has to stand as finniy as lie can,- his body 
parallel with the ground, and Ins hcad’bent downwards, 
or he will be enjoined to " tuck m his twopenny.” The 
leaper is allowed a run before "taking o(T'* at a fixed 
distance from the back he lias to clear, winch may be 
high or low, according to physical possibilities, so long 
as rigidity is maiiitamcd. North-country lads call this 
sport " loup back " (leap hack). 

Marbles* Boys play a variety of games with small 
spheres. oRener of stone and glass than of marble, 
plain or coloured. These are assessed at diflerent 
values for play, the staple being the " alley -tors," or 
taws, worth three (usually) of the "coinmoneya'' or 
" bolndi4».'' The "blood-alley" or *' Dutch alley," o£ 
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prettily-marked, red-veined, hard, tou^ marble, pro- 
cured from quarries near Coburf;, in Saxony, Is a 
particular favourite with many lads; the ffoiveous 
elliptically-iinfired "allies* of sdoss are tomDrittle fw 
the knocLing-^bout they would recdve liLtbe games 
of "shot" and "rlne^taw" In which bo^ delight. 
Other g^es with maples are hand, holey, and odd or 
even, the principle being by good aiming to get the 
marbles into a small hole from a given distance; to 
strike by a finger and thumb shot your opponent’s 
marble, placed on a mark, with your own ; or to drive 
out and capture marbles by alternate approaches from 
a ring in which they have been stakes, each player 
getting all he fairly can. Many ingenious games, com- 
binations of shooting and bowling the marbles, are 
known to most schoolboys. The marbles employed by 
the players are stakes in the games, and experts in 
luck are continually " skinning" out their less fortunate 
antagonists, who have to replenish their stocks by 
purchase. A variety of marble play in which one boy 
owns a wooden frame, serrated with small piercings at 
intervals, is popular in some parts Over the holes are 


and license, and in London In BluAT Hal's time 
this lawlessness culminated in the excesses of Evil May 
Day ii5i7)> when the rioting of the city apprentices, in 
resentment of alien immigration, had to tie suppressed 
by the soldiery, and wa^ Tollowed by the imprisonment 
Of some three hundred of the mob, and the gibbeting 
of several. This, and a later ebullition of I^rltanlw 
animosity against all maimer of joyful demonstq^ve- 
ness, killed "Maying” as an institution in Britam^nd 
banished the Maypole as a "long wooden idol "from 
the land. But the spirit from which sprang the " May 
Gaines” and the "Whitsun Ales" of our foregoers 
survives in the many popular I.olidays and gain gather- 
ings that still— with tar fullei facilities— mark the 
spring and early summer on the various recreation 
grounds. 

Man Running Is a lively exercise, formbig part 
of tho curriculum of physical drill m some of the 
schools, varied in cliaracter, and calling for no special 
description. 

Medicine Ball is the passing' from hand to hand 
of a heavy ball, u species of exercise favoured much in 
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numbers, say from one to nine, a low number being 
placed next to a higher one. The frame is placed on 
the pavement as tJie playground, the players roll from 
a stated distance tlieir marbles towards the holes. The 
Stake is the bowled " bomdy." If it fails to enter any 
hole it becomes forfeit to the owner of the frame; 
should it enter it wins for the bowler as many 
"bolndies" as are marked over the hole it went 
through. The frame-owner, hewing a good reserve 
stock to pay out with when the bowlers are In luck, 
usually has the best of it in the end, like the keepers of 
the bank hi gambling games of greater import. 

Maarlntf and may Gamas were merry gather- 
ings m the populace m the open in olden England, 
derived in a measure from the Floralia feastum of 
ancient Rome, in celebration of the resui^tion ofroe 
reign of the goddess of the flowers.. There were 
artmery. morrice dancing, and other devices for pastime 
all day long, and bonfires, stage-plays, and all manner 
of hilarity Tn the streets at night, pre^ded over by the 
Lori and Lady of the May. The rich in authority 
provided the wherewithal for the entertabiroent of the 
niidtitude ; but the free fun degenerated Into disorder 


American outdoor gymnasia. The ball weighs from 
four to nii^ pounds, and the catching of it strengthens 
the muscles of the back, legs, and arms, develops the 
chest, and invigorates the intern generally, whilst 
affording very considerable anmsement. 

Model Taoht Ssd ling is a pastime poa^sing 
ringular cliarm for many, and affording scope for the 
exercise of constructive skiU, and ability In themana^- 
ment of the tiny craft upon ornamental waters in the 
perks and elsewhere, especially on breezy days. 

Morrla DanolBg, Morris or Mornce Dancit^ 
had great vogue in mediieval Britain as an ppen-au 
diveimon, the performers being fantastically attired and 
assisted in their gambols by the noise of the castanets 
and rattles which they manipulated. It was of Moondi 
derivation, and was probably brought fronr Sn^, 
iOmtO. Edward III., by John of Gaunt ; holding high 
favour until about the reign of Henry VII., and ntfuuy 
tliereafler. 

MlneholAB* obsolete now, was a game in which a 
number of holes, according to the number of players, 
were made in tho groumfin front of a wall or other 
barier, Just large enough to receive a ball, which was 
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bowled from a prescribed distance. " Egg'hat* {f.v.) 
was a variation of the single pastime. 

Northern Spell. (See Knar uid BneU.) 

Oallone, an adaptation of an old Italian i^me, 
" Pallone ” (7. v.), very similar to rackets or court tennis ; 
quite forirotten now as far as Britain is concerned. 

Obatoolo Racing, a diversion furnishing occasion 
for Jiigenuity on the part of the devisers of outdoor 
spidro, and nne fun for the spectators, who make merry 
over the difficulties created tor the competitors to over- 
come or be defeated by. It is a comedy element of 
summer gatherings which requires here no elucidation. 

Oitcr Hunting. Formerly a common British 
sport, this can rarety now ba indulged m, because of 
the increasing scarcity of the quarry. Otters would 
always ** put up a good fight " with the hounds trained 
to hunt them from their rioarian seclusion and chase 
them along the liaiiks of a stream, or follow tliem when 
they took the water; but for the assistance of tlie 
huntsmen wlio helped the dogs to harry their quarry, 
it was generally odds on the otter escaping in his 
familiar haunts ; and in any case he might be expected 
to maim and drown dogs before being v.'iiiquished. 
Where one of tiie family of Lutra vulgaris survive, 
he is generally unceremoniously slain as a poacher at 
the first opportunity nowadays. 

Pall Mall, the forerunner of croquet, vej^ fashion- 
able in Stuart times. It consisted of the driving with 
a wooden mallet, in divers directions, of a ball through 
hoops suspended from poles or driven into the ground, 
or both ; and was often played by ladies and gentlemen 
on horseback. Tlie sport ongiivited in lance and was 
there called PaUle-maillt. It was played in the 

S urlieusof St. James's Park, London, a good deal; and 
le name of the game is perpeiuatud in a famous 
adjacent street. 

Palloiie. This— corniptions of which have tniveffed 
westward, one having for a while some favour under 
the name of " Oallomj'' (9.7/.)— is tlie national balhgame 
of Italy, dating back to Imperial Roman tunes, and 
flourishing exceedingly in the great days of Florence. 
It is a kind of cross between tenuis, as v.’c know it, and 
football ,ghe wrist, tiuvvever. armed with a bracelet, 
t being employed in striking the <(dierc. P.dloiie holds 
Its own as a popular pastime in Italy, and is played with 
much ceremony, and under strict regulations. 

< Paper-Chasing is a "cnnditicnmg" exercise 
favoured in boys' schools, especially in cold weather ; a 
species of cross-country runring, in which “scent” is 
laid in a trail, with fragments of paper or confetti, by 
lads allowed a start of tTicir pursuers. (See also Hara 
and Hound*.) 

Palota IS a Sp.inish w.ill and ball gam^' usually 
played by sides .tnd three again<>t three, in an open 
court with a/rontoH w.dl, or luck wall for the rebound, 
and a rcctanginar wall at one end slruiting downwards 
at top from ihe/ronten. Tlie players staml twenty- 
five yards from the fronttn^ and sic ike the peiota or 
ball with terrific force against the wall, higher th.m a 
mark a yard from the ground, using a “christcra,” or 
strong hollow -curved basket, atiout i ft. long, and 
strapped to the arm. The server smois the hard ball 
like a cannon shot to xheyrvnion, and on thfl*' re-bounds 
the other players in succession volley it along until a 
fkult is made, countinghpne against the side responsible. 
Save for the use of~‘ chri-stcra " and the amaxing 
velocity of the “palobi '' the game and its regulations 
resemble “ fives*' or wall tennis. * 

Pole-Jumping. Pole-jumping, leaping or vault- 
ing is the increase of the height-clearing power of the 
leaner by the use of a pole of a regulated length. At 
Kiaderniiiister in 1801, Mr. R. D. Dickinson jumped 
zx feet 9 inches with the aid of a }X)lo ; ?pid a pole 
vault of IX feet 10^ inches has been recorded in the 
United States. 

Polo may be simply described as hockey on horse- 
back. It IS played hy riders on specially trained 
ponies, long-handled '^sticks,'* or mallets, being used 
to strike the ball from the ground towards goal. The 
game was introduced fi oin the East, and is very 
popular at gymkhanas and military sports, as it permits 
the display of much equestrian skill and muscular 
dexterity, while the danger involved ;>roves an added 
charm to daring ridenn The ball— of white-painted 


willow-root— must be light enough not to injure the 
legs of the ponies. Its diameter is about 3 mches. 
Under the rules codified by the Hurhngliam Club— 
which goii^m all matc^ and exhibition games— polo is 
played bv eight players, four aside, each having his 
appointea^lace and particular duties in the game, his 
energies bmng directed to the dual task of unpeding 
the course of the ball towards his own side’s goal, and 
accelerating its progress in the direction of timt of his 
antagonists . Tlayer No. 4 on either side is the back, a 
position of the greatest responsibility ; be guards his 
goal, and iiasses the ball forward to No. 3 of his own 
side, exerting himself all the while to prevent being 
** ridden-ofr’*^by No. i of the opposition team. Good 
polo is played at full gallop on pomes 14 hands a hiches 
nigh, and the “off-side'' ancl " ridiiig-out " laws ara 
rigorously enforced by the appointed umpires. 

Prison Bars, or Base, was an old game, like 
** rounders *' or “ feeder " m many pomts, wnich once 
held considerable vogue, and liaa to be prohibited by 
proclamation in the reign of Edward 111. at West- 
minster, during the sitting of Parliament, from the 
inconvenience it caused to passing legislators. The 
full gome was played twelve-asicle, and there were 
inter-country niatclics at " base ” in Bntum as late as 
1780. Cricket has snrc\>t it away in tins country ; base- 
ball preserves its name, and some of its cardinal 
features, in America. 

Punting, in aquatics, is the propulsion of a flat- 
bottomed boat in still waters, by means of a long pole 
pr«.‘ssed to the bottom. It is a useful and easily 
acquired accoinplisliment for fisliermen and water- 
fowl sliootcis, and an enjoyable form of boating m 
suitable conditions generally. 

Pushball IS played with an air-inflated ball 6 feet 
in diameter, weighmg about fifty pounds, by opposing 
sides eleven in nuinner, the object being to roll the 
ball to a given place, wiiile the .'uitagonists push in 
contrary dircctiuns. A variation of the game is played 
on horseback, the rider making his “ n'ount” assist him 
with its haimclies. 'I Ins kmd of push-ball t$ exploited 
occasionally at niiUtary sports and touinameiits. 

Putting the Bnoi is an athletic exercise de- 
manding considerable skill as well as great strength. 
Mr D. Horgrin “ put " a shot weighing sixteen pounds 
a distaiiee of 4b feet 5} inches in 1804, according to the 
British official Amateur Athletic Association record; 
and this has been slightly surpassed in Aircnea. 

Putting the Weight. A feat similar to the 
latter (the weight being square instead of round, but 
also sixtci'ii pounds avmrdupois) has been accomplished 
by Mr. Horgan. the athlete already mentioned, in 
Ireland, his record distance being 48 feet a inches in 
this instance. Tlie square sixteen pound weight was 
"put" 43 feet 10 iiienes by Mr. w. W. Coe at the 
Inter-' Varsity Sports of 1902 for OxforcL 

QuaFtaFBtair, Playing at. Men-at-arms and 
retainers amused their lords m old days by bouts with 
thcquartersiafT, giving and receiving many hard knocks, 
some kind of guenion rewarding the victor. The 
weapon was a stout staff usually about 6^ feet long, 
iron-loaded at either end, and was grasped by one 
h.'ind in the middle and by the other between that and 
the end. In use the latter hand was rapidly brought 
from one quarter of the staff to the other, imparting 
to it a swift circular motion, capable of being (flrecteo 
to the delivery of shrewd knocks at unexpected points 
upon the staff or person of the adversary. Great 
dexterity was requisite at quarterstaff play to avoid 
injury, ( 

Qulntaini Running at the. An ancient 
tilting sport. The quintain consisted of an upright 
post, over the top of whicli turned easily upon a pin 
a stout cross beam. The game was to gallop up and 
endeavour to stnke heavily with extended lance upon 
thf broad end of the beam, sending it swinging, and 
get out of the way before being snutten with a sand- 
bag suspended from the opposite end of the revolving 
qumtain-head. To miss the quintain with the blunted 
lance point was a fault, to strike it and spur away 
■unliit by the bog was dexterous horsemanship. Some- 
times swords were used by the filters in lieu of lances : 
while for the cross-beam was occasionally substituted 
a substantial wooden effigy of ■ soldier fixed on a 
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■wlvel. a shield in one extended hand and a heavy 
■arord In the other. 

Qttolta are used in a {fame which comes down from 
the discus-throwfnir days of thepreeks an^Romans. 
“Hobs" of iron are driven into the |mMnd at a 
distance of i 8 to 35 yards, and the players Indeavonr 
to cast over one “hob" steel quoits pitched from the 
other. These are flattened rings, convex on the upper 
side, 8} inches to ^ inches in diameter, and from x to 

3 inches wide in the nng ; their weight varying from 

4 to 5 pounds the pair. The nearest cast to a 
*' ringer '* wins the throw ; and, to count, the quoit 
musttie rounded side up. The opponents pitch up a 

! |uoit alternately, playing in a single-handed game 
rom end to end in succession ; and one of each side 
from either end in turn at the four-handed game. 
Usually 15 points Is reckoned game when four players 
participate and ii when only two are engaged. 

Racqnats, or Raoketa. Usually practised in an 
open space bounded by a high wall at one end, this 
game resembles “Fives” in the wall-play. The 
racquets are netted with stretched gut. the balls very 
hard and about Inches in diameter. The “in- 
players ” (two or four aside may play) guard the inner 
courts, the “ out-playcis ” outer courts. Ttie “in- 


complete control of the mount he or she may be able 
to command. Persistent practice, in this as in all else, 
brings about perfection. 

Roque is a lawn game In some sense like lawn- 
billiards, again resembling croquet at points, and 
would appear to have been adopted in America from 
the latter game. Its chief feature is the driving of the 
ball of your opponent by the impact of your own, afi^r 
a stroke from a short-handled mallet, and getting eiuier 
or both balls through a ring, on the stroke. 

Rounden (of which Feeder, ^.v., is a variety) is 
a game that players of differing ages and sex may 
engage In and enjoy. There should be at least five 
players a side. The ball should be light and of 
moderate size, the “bat" a rounded stick easily 
wielded with one hand. A player on the In side 
stands on the home base, stick innand, to receive the 
ball with his bat from the pitcher, who fiices him at 
about a dozen yards' distance. If he miss strikiiq; the 
ball, pitched to iiim in the air, three times successively, 
he is out, and one of his four fellow players comes ui 
to take strike. On hitting the ball the striker may 
b^ln his round of the bases placed dmgonally to each 
other about thirty yards (or less) ; or he may defer 
doing so until he nas dealt with the third delivery. 



^ 62 Teet 
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players,” striking ihc ball above the line 011 the wall, 
etiocavour to m^e it rebound to the outer courts ; the 
“out-players” have to volley or strike it back first 
bounce to the wall (.ilways above line) to rebound 
within the inner courts. On failure, tlie opposing 
players score and servo. At Racquets the waU-llnc is 
usually about s feet s inches high, and tlie number cA 
aces reckoned to g.tiiie varies. At Pnncc's Club the 
rule is tliat the game be fifteen up. At tliirtecii all the 
“ out -players " may set it to five, and at fourteen all, to 
three, provided tiiis be done before another ball is 
struck S 

RallevOt a rather rough, rushing, catching, and 
detaining game, engaged in by a greater numlier of 
players than the obsolete barley-break, which, in points, 
it resembles. 

Rldlntf is a very valuable exercise as well as a 
pleas.tnt i>abtime, and may be profitably cultivated ^ 
all who can afford to own or hire a suitable horse. In 
many points riding on horseback is much better in 
Itself, and conduces more to the enjoyment of various 
sports, than either cycling or carriage exercise ; and it 
seems a pity that the cult of the automobile, or any 
other kind of wheeling, should lessen the vogue of 

a uestnauism. The horse-rider requires to acquire, by 
icion, or apt imitation, a graceful and easy seat, and 


One of the fieldsmen stands ordinarily in front of each 
of the three out bases the catener behind the home 
base guards tliat. 1 f the ball be caught in the air Iw 
the pitcher or any fieldsman the whole side is out. If 
he M strudl by the ball when running between bases 
he Is out. He must endeavour to make ground as 
much as possible whilst a ball die or one of his side 
has struck is being fielded. No two players of the in 
side may occupy one base at the same time : but the 
lAt to reach it is out at the toucli of the ball. The 
player who has made the round of the bases and 
reached home takes strike again when his turn comes, 
until all but one player of the in side lias been 
disposed of by catching or running out. Tiiis last 
player may, by running a “ rounder,” get all his side 
m again : that is, he must, after the biggest stroke he 
can compass, run speedily round tiie whole of the 
bases ana home again, before the ball is recovered and 
the home base touched by it. Such a ball must not be 
caught by any of the out side, iieitlier must the striker 
be thrown at, or impeded by, the fieldsmen, all of 
whom must concentrate on getting the ball to the 
catcher or otherwise touching the home base with it 
tiefore the striker's return, if the striker reach the 
first base only safely before being brought to a stand 
on his run, he scores but one for nis hit ; reaching the 
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fiecond base unstopped counts two. and the third 
three, while a ** rounder** made usually reckons five. 
When the entire in side is put out, the fielding side 
goes m, and the team with the highest aggregate after 
a completed innings wins, unless two inniims aside be 
agreed on for game before the start. When played 
wnth more tlian five aside the additional players on the 
om side scout in the country, which makes run- 
BlXiAng more difficult ; but the game, fairly played, is 
a veiy good and lively one, not over coinpficated, and 
capable of conclusion within a reasonable space of 
time. 

■owtntf is a deservedly popular sport, as well as a 
useful art, and It moreover affords splendid and uniform 
exercise to the entire muscular system. It should be 
cultivated In some degree by all who have access to 
any kind of suitable boat on any safe water, for good 
oarsmanship gives great gratification and brings much 
physical ben^t. To participate in this one dues not 
iieM to be a racer or to undergo undue exertion. 
Rowing may be made eiUier liard work or a pleasant 
pastime. 

Running is more in the nature of recreative 
ezcrcibo than sport, and the inspiration to indulge 
therein, in moderation, should always be encouraged 
fai the young. Running competitions, wherein the 
attainment and maintenance of great speed are 
involved, require to be prepared for ^ careful living 
and inteUig^tly ordered training. The exercise, as 
such, compn<ie& a succession of forward leaps, putting 
the muscles ot the legs and trunk into healthy activity, 
and setting the lungs vigorously to worlc At all 
stages of practice for peclestrianisni of every character, 
it Is advisable to avoid over*fatigue, and to desist from 
violent effort upon breathing becoming difficult and 
perspiration profuse. Great bursts of energy-expendi- 
ture are apt to make physical mischief. £xception.ilty 
fine physique, very severe tnnning, and the pink of 
condition are requisite to enable any man to run a 
mile In under four minutes and a quarter, as W. G. 
George did in x886 : or to accomplish tlie wonderful 
series of running records of Mr. A. Shrubli "put up” 
in iposgand 1904, transcending everything before 
achievoa on the track over distances from two to ten 
ndlos, the mark for wiiich was rent hed by him hi fifty 
minutes, forty seconds. Celerity and staying power 
s may both be Deneftcially brought within the command ^ 
of any person in health by temperate running; 
training and exercising at proper pciiods however. 

Running at the Quintain. (See Quintain.) 

Back Racing provides sport of a comedy 
character at many summer pedestrian meetings and 
outdoor social gatherings, particularly t^'^ihe on- 
lookers; the competitors get falls as well as fun for 
their pains. 

^ Balling in Small boats is a pretty pastime, calling 
for tuition from an expert, and care on the sailor's part 
thereafter. The management of any kind of wind- 
driven creft in the water, where life is at risk, ought 
never to be adventured unless an ellicient education m 
the art of sailing lias first been obtaine<l. 

Boolllng implies the propulsion of a boat by the 
skilful rocking movement, from side to sid^ of one oar 
over the stem ; or by tlie use of an oar In each hand 
by a single-seated scig^er. The latter is an mterosting 
feature of many regattas, the former a desirable and 
utilitarian accoinpliwmeiit. 

Bca-Flahln^ with line and baits, calls for tne 
employment of strong and heavily -loaded tackle, wiih 
stout nooks and substantial floats. From shore, pier, 
or boat, satisfactory sport may often be obtained 
under favourable conditions or weather and tide, 
providing properly-nttractive bait be such as 

cockles, mussels, small embs, bits of fish, worms, etc. ; 
while pieces of bright red cloth will sometimes be 
found a killing lure tor mackerel. A vem strong rod 
may be used effectively in a calm sea for some fish, 
but this is usually dispensed with by the marine 
angler. Net fishing in salt water is more of an 
avocation than a sport. 

8M-8awllig is a childish pastime, necdiiv only 
a plank equipoised on a slight eminence, and a boy or 
girl at each end, evenly balanced, to render it 
ei\)oyable. 


BhlntF may be dismissed with a reference to 
" Hockey,** of which It is the Scottish variety— and 
somewhat ancient at that— os "Uurliiv" is the 
Irish, . 

Bhooilng is a neld-sport to the elucidation of 
which Ufaanes of books liave been and are being 
devoted. The principal British sports with dog and 
gun are the shooting of grouse, pheasants, and par- 
tridges ; and all these can only be indulged In in due 
season, under license, and by authovisecT persons, with 
proper observance of the law of trespass. Shooting 
for the purpe^ of attainmg or exhibiting proficiency in 
marksmanwip is hedged about by protective regu- 
lation, as it sliould be. Rifles and shot-guns are 
playthings for tlie privileged and the discreet. 

BhuUlaeock. (See BattlodoM and Bad- 
minton.) 

Bln^e-Btlok* as differentiated from a variety of 
"Fencing” (Me "Indoor Games” Section) was an old 

f ame of cudgels in which the player who first drew 
lood from his adversary's head ftas adjudged 
victorious. Since this kind of “Single-stick** was an 
extensively popular British sport, fashions liave altered 
greatly. 

Skating in the open on natural ice— necessarily in 
Britain only an occasional winter pastime— is mast 
exhilarating and fascinating to the good skater. The 
necessary conditions precedent are safe and smooth 
ice, approved skates, and the ability to poise the body 
on the narrow ridge of steel firmly secured underfoot 
whilst moving In the desired direction, one foot re- 
lieving or assistmg the other. Confidence comes of 
assiduous application; grace in executing the evolu- 
tions of figure-skating will follow. In most large 
centres rink-skating ls procurable, lendering the 
devotion to the pastime inrlei>endeut of meteorological 
mutability at tlie cost of the up-breaking " snap " of 
frosty out-door air, (See also Roller- Blusting In 


'* Indoor Gaines*’ Section.) 


Bkl-Rannlitg is a sport peculiar to snowy and 
hilly regions, and the Norwegians nnd Finns are admts 
thereat. The ski are elongated snow-shoes, 8 to 9 feet 
long, of smoothed, tougli wood, upturned at the front. 
Witli feet tightlv strapped to the centre of these, the 


with feet tigritly strapped to the centre of these, the 
ski-rumier slips down a siiow-coveted or frozen incline, 
and, with the iini>etUb gained, slides up a fronting lull, 
at the summit, when possible, leaping forward m the 
air to gain momentum lor further glacial progress. 
Ski-runners in "full go" luve been known to leap a 
hundred feet at a bound. 

Skipping IS not merely a girlish exercise ; It is a 
pastuiie whicli, whether engaged in solus or with the 
rope "turned” by other hands, is recommended as 
good practice for athletes who desire to keep con- 
ditioneri for football and other strenuous games. It 
keeps tlie breatbuig organs as well as the muscles in 
trim. 


Sleighing, or ** Sledging** is an alluring pastime 
on ice or frozen roads, whether the sleigh oe drawn 
by hand or by horses, dogs, or other sure-footed 
animals, to whose harness are attached merrily tiiiklmg 
bells. In Russia, Canada, and other lands where snow 
lies deep in wmter the sledge is often a picturesque 
necessity of transit. 

Bplrapol*. (See Tether Ball.) 

Squash Raokete is an adaptation of the outdoor 
Racquet game (wall and ball) which has obtained some 
favour in tlie United .States. It has no particular 
preferential merit over the orthodox pastime. 

Stag Huntlngl is one of the old British " blood 
sports” with but limited lingering vogue. Where it 
survives a preserved stag is taken from cover before- 
turnd, and carted to the meet to lie released for the 
chase. The object nowadays is not to kill the animal, 
but to obtain the excitement of the running he may 
n;ake for hounds and hunters. Tlie Royal Buckhounds. 
an ancient Court appanage, were kept up as an active 
hunting establishment until quite recently ; and there 
are stIU over a score packs of stag- or deer-hounds In 
England and Ireland. The season for buck-hunting 
in England is from August aoth to September X7th; 
the red deer may be chased from the first mentioned 
date to the last day In September ; the hind is hunted 
in October and again between April soth and May aoth. 
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In Irdand the pursuit of the male deer is legally 
allowable from October aoth to June xoth, and that of 
the follow deer is practised be^een Juna^th and 
Michaelmas. * 

Staeple-Chaaliig is the racing (a) of horses— 
necessarily leapers or hunters— over courses Iti which 
Impediments In the way of more or less “stiflf" fences 
and water-jumm are mterposoil. sometimes in cmn* 
blnatlon ; and (d) fooMaces for lads, in which similar 
obstacles have to be surmounted. The horse and 
rider and runner on foot first covering the entire 
distance cleanly wins (unless a handicap allowance 
should have been arranged). Any failure to get “ over 
the sticks ” or “ coming a cropper '* at a water-jump 
puts the competitor out of the race. Obviously more 
skill and daring are needed in riding a steeple-chase 
than in horse-racing on tlie fiat ; and vigorous school- 
teyb ^t good sport out of the foot steepl^cliase. (See 

Btool-Ball Ls a very old English game generally 
regarded as a rudimentary form of cricket, now all but 
relegated to oblivion by the rise and progress of the 
great national summer pastime. Small sides of girls 
played stool-ball at one period with considerable 
frequency ; and what was called " stools ” was a more 
extendea form of the game. 

Swimming comprises the art of floating upon or 
in the water, and of progressing therein; a very 
desirable accoiiiplisiinient maeed, as well as a pleasant 
and healthful pastime. It involves intigorating 
muscular exercise, with agreeable support to the Itody 
during its practice. 1‘lie first tliuig to learn is how 
to keep the head above water ; this essential mastered, 
the niuvement of the limb? to compass progress can 
be entered upon with confidence. Harmonious flexion 
and abduction of the arms, and extension and 
adduction of the legs form the sum total of the science 
of swimniiiig, as the ability to prevent the sinking of 
tile head comprehends the whole art of floating. 
Natatorial exercises of the elementary sort should be 
taken in shallow water, and that near the shore, and 
in company of a compctcMit .swimmer for fear of cramp 
or panic jiaralysing the novice. When one can float or 
take a few strokes with comfort and self-reliance, more 
extended swimming may be essayed, until one is ready 
to plunge into the water for exercise or to save a life at • 
any time. 

Bwlntfiiktf in a .suspended scat, the ropes and 
supports of which av sutlicientiv strong and firm, is 
pleasant exercise ; for young ctuldren it should be 
entle and '*safe'': those of larger growth can generally 
e trusted to take care of themselves. 

Tent Pegging is a feat praciiscd in military sports: 
the taking up of a tent peg on the point of a spear or 
iance when at full gallop on horse-back. It is a survival 
from the old days of the tilt-yard. 

Tether Ball. This is a game in which a ball is 
attached by a cord to the top of a firmly pl.xnted 
perpendicular pole, fixed on a lawn or other level 
ground, niarkeu into two courts. The ball b struck 
by tlie players, stniidmq? racquet in hand, on either 
side of the line marking the division between the 
courts in the centre of which the pole stands. Ball 
and racquet may be as for lawn tennis, and the pole 
ought to be about 9 feet high with the cord for the 
baU 2 yards long. The game is sometimes called 
'• Spiropole,” because of the aptitude of the cord to 
twLst spirally round its support after receiving a 
swingeing blow. The players coflimence alternately ; 
and at *' Spiropole *' the starter holds the ball in one 
hand with the cord stretched to its limit, striking it 
with the racquet with the object of winding the cord 
tightly and completely round the pole. The opposing 
player, keeping in his other court, endeavours to 
make the Joalt travel in the contrary direction, a^d 
whichever first completes a spiral scores a point. 
ThVM-X<«g Races are farcical events in which 

K irs of particiMnts are Mst to run in competition after 
ving the right lofi of one of each pair bound to the 
left of the other. Tumble^ and hilarity result. 

Throwing the Hammer. This is a feat of 
strength ana agility practised at athletic sports 
meetings and game gatherings. A hammer with a 
x6 pound head and 4 feet liandle, grasped with both 


hands, has been thrown 1x3 feet iz Inches In Ameifee. 

In Britain, a z6 pound hamuTer, swung in a 90 feet 
circle, was thrown by J. Flanagan 163 feet i Inch, 
while trie United States record for a |bat ta 

given as Z75 feet 4i inches. 

Tig is a juvenile game in which one of a crowd of 
dodging, running players tries to overtake and touch 
one of the others, who then becomes " tig;^ andBtas 
to take up the pursuit. “Touch” and “Touch andl 
Go” are the names given to this pastime in some 
places. 

Tilting nt the Ring is an equestrian exercise, ini 
which the object is to got the point of an extended 
lance, whilst riding at full speed, through a suspended 
rays deftly disengaging the weapon without losiiw 
hold of the shaft, and avoiding being uiUiorsed. Ic 
possesses some semi »lance to the old sport of “ Running- 
at the Quintain ” (y.v.). 

Toboggatting is sleighing down hill, and is very' 
popular in Car^ida and elsewhere on natural snow- 
tracks. It is practised also on artificially prepared 
“switchback.” slides, and " chutes.” the latter ending 
often in a “shoot’' into water. The toboggan is 
aliaped sometliing like a fiat-)>ottonied boat. The 
pastime in any form is exciting. 

Top Bplnnlng. 1hb is a pastime afibrdlng 
perennial delight to a small boy, requiring a smooth 
surface and a top of one of three kinds to spin thereon 
The peg-top is pear-sh.ipud, with an iron or steel virod 
at tne small end. It is tightly wrapped round with m 
string, beginning at the peg and winding upwards, 
and then thrown forcibly on the ground, point down- 
wards, the string being released deftly in the cast, to 
impart rotatory motion. The whip-top is a wooden in- 
verted conoid, kept spinning on the point by blows from 
a leathern lash. The humniing-top is a hollow melai 
globe on a pointed central stalk, round which a fine 
String is wound closely and evenly, being introduced 
through a hole in the side of the sphere to one in the 
spindle opriosite thereto. 'The top being held firmly 
near the floor with the left hand, tlie string is pulled 
away with swift, strong traction, on its outw end by 
the right 

Trap, Bat. and Ball., A game deriving its name 
from a kind of trap (varied in form and construction in 
different places) being employed to spring tlie ball into e 
the air to be struck away by the batsni.in. Sometimes- 
it is called “trap-ball" simply. (See Dab Uld 
Trigger and Knur and Spell.) 

Tug of War. This is a came in which opposing 
Bides ^ equal number (usually seven a side) pull In 
difl^ereRpxiirecticns u^ion a stout rope, in the endearout 
to draw some portion of their op^xments half over » 
central mark or scratch. A prescribed length of play 
from centre is allowed to cacli party ortuggers ; if this 
be pulled over, those gaining the ground (or rather, 
lentil of rope) store. Concerted tension, strong and 
long pulling, and firm foothold are factors ui the 
conquest. In Canada in 1897 cwo teams pulled against 
each other in a tremendous “tug of war” lasting two 
hours and ten niinutes, without either holding ar 
advantagefiver the other sufficiently long to secure » 
win. 

Vaulting. (See “ IndooraGames " section; also 

Pole Jumping.) 

Walking comes naturally as a pastime to man, he 
Being anatomically constructed for locomotion in the 
erect p<»tiiie, and there is no exercise more conducive 
to continuous good health. The altermite forward 
motion of the legs and feet procures progression, but 
every limb is called into activity by pedestrianism, and 
the circulation of the blood stimulated throughout the 
iystem. Learn to walk gracefully, and for a reasonable 
distance regularly without fatigue. Even prolonged 
walking, in good air, beyond the tiring point, is 
salutary, but for the ordinary purposes and convenience 
of latter-day life, it is not often necessary, except for 
observation purposes. Yet one should be capable of 
long and quick walking, though there is no occasion to 
aim at emulation of the speed or endurance of Mr. 

W. J. Sturgess, who walked a measured mile in a trifle 
over six and half minutes, fair heel and toe, covered 
well over eiglit miles an hour, and thirteen miles In Jutt 
under one hour and forty-three minutes. 
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Water Polo U han^ll in fhe water, with ball and of wrestling as eahiUted at the Grasmere and Morpetn 

nets and side formation very much as for football. sports ; tlie grip, on the upper trunk was played for— 

The tell may be iia&sed or headed backwards and often for ||aft an liou^uiider Devonian andT Cornish 

forwards as in the land game ; but the players must rules, in which kiclelnij' was permissible ; “ catch- 

not touch bottom with thmr feet when they are passing as>catch*cm'’ is the chief characteristic of the Lan> 

with the hands or a “ foul ** will be whistlM for by the casliire style, that is to say, the wrestler is allowed 

referee and penalised. A player holding the tell may to take any hold whatever, of the head, trunk, or legs, 

be Immersed to make him relinquish his hold, and the and maul, haul, grip, and struggle to bear his opponent's 

players must not swim to strike from an '‘off-side** two shoulders to tlie ground. Modem Scottish 

position. wrestlmg combines the Cumbrian and Lancastrian 

Wheelbarrow Racing is a comic sport in which styles ; Irish wrestling differs again in admitting only 

one person walks forward on liis hands the while the hold upon the elbow with one luuid and upon the 

his feet are held in thef^air by a partner walking in step collar with the other, which must be maintained, the 

behind him ; the two competing with other pairs in first of the twain going to earth being vanquished, 

similar plight to first gain the winning post. It always Tripping and sleight of foot are i>rohibited in the 

makes an amusing contest at a gala gatiiering. so-cailcd Greco>Roman style prevalent in Continent?! 

Whippet Racing. This is the pitting itogether Europe, in which groutid-stniggluig and sheer weight 

of speedy, long-legged, short-bodied^ running dogs, of and strength count most. In one respect all wrestling 

epecially-bred, modified greyhound form, in time races, is alike, there is nothing gentle about it, whatever ot 

a sport very popular with th^itmen and other workers subtlety or grace it may exliibit m addition to the 

of the North of England. The whippets are fed and employment of physical force. (See also. Jlu- 

train^ regardless of expense, relative^ speaking, and Jttcu*) 

prized by their owners often beyond any other Yachting is a fascinating sport, both as regards 
possession. Tliey run in heats, on courses contiguous the manageiiicut of sailing pleasure vessels of li^it or 

to large towns, being started at pistol shot by release large tonnage, and the enjoyment of the more 

of the slipper's hold on the skin of the neck ana the expensively fitted steam yachts— now so common- 

tall above the raised hindquarters. Some whippets which may assume the proportions of floating hotels, 

can tear along at a rate or over seventeen yards a It Is calculated that their aristocratic and wealthy 

second. owners have sunk in the combined fleets of sailing and 

Wrestling was a feature of the Olympian games steam (or otherwise propelled) yachts which to-day 

of the ancients, and a modiheation of the method have -a place on Lloyds as much as ten 

there employed has survived to our day in the Greco* millions sterling ; and their upkeep and maintenance of 

Roman style. Wrestling is also still practised by their crews, with club subscnptions, etc., runs into 

athletes of great prowess in Cornish, Cumberland, nearly a million a year. Probably the proprietors of, 

" eatch-as-catch-can" and other strenuous styles; and guests u|mn, the smaller yachts, who actually 

more often, it must be admitted, as a mere spectacular particqiate in the navigation, get more actual satlsfac* 

display titan as bona-fide attempts of the participants tion from their invigorating aquatic hobby than do the 

to do their best to overcome each other; and usually crowned and titled yachtsmen who lay themselves out 

In an indoor arena. In all descriptions of wrestling to enter, cup contests at enormous cost ; anyhow the 

the endeavour is for one competitor to give the other a furling and spreading of *' white wings " and sailing 

foil, either by means of leg hold, wrist hold, or body over flowing seas at will is a sport at once thoroughly 

hold, otihy combined grappling and heaving. The British, healthful, and pleasing. The yachting meet- 

teck-hola and the struggle to maintain the perpen* ings at Cowes and elsewhere are also always gay and 

dicular are of the Cumbrian and Westmorland style picturesque social functions, given propitious weather. 

SECTION II. INDOOR GAMES. 

AmuMinentet Intlcior. All the popular indoor black alternately. The " menj’ are placed in the 

omusemeiits, whether games or exercises, are dealt with beginning as evenly as possible on points at the 

alphabetically in this section, dances and card games opposite ends of the two hall tables, eight white pieces, 

being groupM together for facilitation of reMIkJince. on white points on White’s end, and seven black 
Acting Charades. Choose a word of two or pieces also, on black [lumts, at the same end, with 

more syllables, each of which IS in itself a word capable eight black pieces and seven white ones corre* 

of simple scenic illustration. I.et the ablest mimics of spoiidently disposed at Black's end. The game— 

'the company, directed by its most resourceful member, which lias numerous complications— goes in favour of 

act each syllable of the word separafely and in order, the player who lias first been able to move all Ids men 

in a little scena, mirthfully and with all available to the proper points on his own table, and play them 

accessories, lastly presenting a scene properly des> off, or bear them away, by mef^ns of fortunate throws 

criptive of the entire woroT Some charade actors of the dice. This makes a "hit." Ihe ]>layer who 

'Introduce the key syllables and word into the dialogue, accomplishes Ttliis, before Ins adversary, by a throw 

others only indicate it dramatically. Examilles of good gets his men placed in the opposite territory, wins a 

words for acting charades are " Pen-man-sinp," gammon. A gammon is equal to two hits, and the 

** In-fte-try," (making4|he first scene an inn), “1-sing* winning of two games out of three gives the "rubber ' 

lass," " Sup-port-able/’ “Break-fast," "Fret-work," Luck lias as much play as skill at backgammon. The 

otc. The things to aim at are variety, fidelity to the pl^cr who makes most use of his chances wins, 

subject allied with skilful mystification, and spintcfl Bagatelle* A table game with balls and cues, the 
comedy with picturesque dressing. foble oemg much smaller tlian the regulation size for 

AotllMl Proverbs, though otherwise somewhat billiards. It is coveasd with cloth, and measures from 

similar, require a little more preparation than Actmg 5 feet long upwards, by 18 inches or more wide, cloth 

Charades, as some plot must run through the repre- covered and surrounded by a cushioned rim, semi- 

sentation of* the chosen maxim, which should be a circular at the top end. Here are di^osed eight cur- 

fomillar one, the actors endeavouring to delineate its like holes in a circle, numlicred from z to 9, the 

moral. Tbe number of acts required maybe varied; highest hole being tlie middle one. In front of the 

thus “ A rolling stone gathers no moss " can be pre* firat hole is siiotted a black object tell. From opposite 
sentedin two preliminary scenes and a final act devoted to this, at the bottom end, in baulk, the first player 

to the enforcement of the moral of the proverb. strikes to hit the black tell and thereafter get his own, 

All Fonra* (See Citfds.) or it, or both, into one of the marked holes. The 

BaoeaTOit. (See Carda.) striker follows— in the English game— with seven other 

foeoilrg w^ rwinft ti. Requisites : a board or table ; tells, holing as many as he can. With each of his 

fifteen black “men " or pieces, and fifteen white ditto ; strokes he must, to score, first strike the black, and if 

dice and cups to cast them ftom. The board is divided the black be holed it counts double. Thus if it I c 

into two equal parts by.a central bar. and on each half driven to rest in the central or 9 hole, the black object 

«ze marked twelve poJxits^ six at either end. white and ball counts eighteen towards the score of the striker. 
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Any shot ball coming; back over die half'Way line 
Is removed as ** dead." The total number of the 
values of the holes filled with the elfrht shots Is marked 
towards mme (a number fixed ^eforehand^ for the 
striker; then his opponent follows With eigU strokes. 

The one first reachme the asreed aeCTegaft number 
for **s[ame" in an equal number of visits to the table, 
or maiking' most in an equal number of tries, according 
to pre-arrangement, wins. The Cannon Came. 

This is bagatelle with only three balls in use, as at 
bUliards. The black object ball is retained, and the 
opposing players have one a white and the other a red 
ball to strike with. The black ball is "spotted,” and 
the ball of the non-strlkcr placed on a mark behind it 
In the middle line of the table between the i and 
9 holes (the first and middle ones of the circle). If the 
striker can with his oivti ball liit first the black and 
then his opponent's with liis own struck ball, he makes 
a cannon, and counts two towards game. Sometimes 
these cannons, which are continued by the striker as 
long as he can score, arc alone counted ; sometimes 
the value of any hohngs made during the striking are 

added. When the striker breaks down, his adversary 

takes up tlie game ; and he who gets to a given score playing his 

first Is victorious, HlBSlsslppl. In this game a roll back 

nine-arched harrier is placed as far up the bagatelle 
board as possible, and all the balls are sought to be 
holed, its interposition notwithstanding, with the added 
proviso tliat a side cushion must first ue struck, other- 
wise the score resultant is marked to the opposing 
player. Sana Etfal is a further variety of B.iga- 
tello. In which, tlm blacts ball having been spotted, 
each player shoots alternately with one of four balls, 
red or white respectively. All the white balls holed 
by White count to him, with the black double if he 
can manage it, and all the red balls he holes to his 
adversary, and vice vers4. French Bagatelle. 

Russian Bagatelle, or ** Shooting up the 
Board.** is played on a table — often much sinaU'‘r 
than an ordinary Bagatelle hoard— having a partitioned 
channel reaching nearly to the semi-circular lop on 
both sides, and me centre studded with pitn or pegs 
formed in circles, each with a small upper entry, and 
so disposed as to allow channels between. £very 
circle IS numbered, low numbered ones being In juxta- 
position with those higiier ; and the highest of all has 
a bell fixed within it firmly. A small glass bail Ls shot. \ 
by pulling a string, from the left -hand groove, up the 
board or tabic, wiiich is slightly inclined towards tlie 
player; his aim is ts impart Just sufficient force to 
carry the ball to the top, so that it may roll gently 
down- into one of the pinned circles, and there lodge, 
when he counts the number marked in the hole 
occupied towards his aggregate score. If the ball 
roll down to the bottom by the right -liaiid groove, it 
does not count ; should it ring the l>ell, the score of 
Its ultimate rest-place is doubled. A slight variation 
of this game is sometimes styled " Tlie l^vil amongst 
the'Tailors." 

Ball Games. Indoor. (See B^atelle. Ball- 
punohlng. Billiards. Bowls (Table). Court 
Tennis. Ping Pong. Pool, Pyramids, Nine 
Pins. Skittles, etc.) 

Ball-punching. The striking of a large inflated 
ball, suspended by a cord, with the fist, ana avoiding 
the recoil ; an atlileti,: exercise of some value in keeping 
up muscular condition. 

Bar-bells are dumb-bells, of variant weight, 
wltli a uniting rod, a yard or more in length, for use 
with both hands in physical drill afid gymnastics. (See 
Dumb-bells.) 

Basket Ball. (See Outdoor Sports.) 

Basset. (See Cards.) 

Bdzique. (See Cards.) 


s miall mark placed centrally m the table about a foot 
from the end furthest from that the striker starts at. 
and two white ones, one for each player to strike with. 
Of these one is distinguished by a small black meek, 
and is called " spot,” the other being " plain.” One of 
the players " breaks," by striking his bail from a half- 
circular space marked behind the baulk line opposita 
to where the red is spotted. If he hit the red and 
drive it into any pocket he scores three, or shoulAtla 
own ball, after striking the red, roll into a pocket, he 
also scores three, both balls resting in pockets after a 
stroke counting six to the striker. The red is replaced 
on the spot every time it is holed, and can be shot at 
from the position In which his own ball comes to a 
standstill. Should a miss occur by the player In 
possession of the ball, one is scored by the opposing 
player, who thereupon takes strike. Should the 
striker's ball, on a miss, enter a pocket, three is 
scored by itis antagonist, but the lost ball remains 
in the pocket, leaving only the red to be played at. 

It is usual for many bnllard players to give a '* miss " 
at the start. In order to get two object balls on the 
tabic for subsequent play ; this is done by the striker 
' >ng his own ball out to a cushion intentionally, to 
back within baulk, when the white cannot be 
played at by the player who follows until the red shall 
first have been hit. This is giving one away to open 
up the game. With one white and one red to aim at, 

Ir the striker with his own ball hit both object balls 
he makes a cannon, which counts two. The red ball 
entering any pocket as a resultant of a cannon shot 
counts three additional to the striker, for the winning 
hazard , the white being holed eventually, having first 
struck the red, wliether a cannon be made or not, 
counts three for the losing hazard, when the striker 
must make his next shot from baulk. It is possible 
for ten to be scored from one stroke, by strilung the 
red first, making a cannon, and holing all the balls ; 
but this has the disadvantage of coinpeTling the striker 
to break again from baulk, with only the red as 
objective, tlie opponent’s white being out of play 
until tlie striker fails to score Cannons are made 
frequently by players from .strokes in which^ cushion 
is struck at a tangent before the object ball is hit ; and , 
the great thing in the game is to score as many as 
possible, leaving the balls in a porition unfavourable 
to the opposing player. The iiUitnate failure to score t 
then becomes " playing for safety.” Nursery cannons 
are those made with the object btalls nearly together 
and R'itliout leaving them in a position more difficult 
to score off after the impact, Thu striker's ball is 
impelled forward by a distinct strike with the cue, the 
thin of wtileh protrudes over a "bridge" made 
Iw placing the left hand on the cloth, palm undermost. 
The cue is held by the heavy end in the right liand, 
and run forward between the forcfingA and thumb of 
the left with sufficient force to give the required 
impetus to accceuphsh the stroke adventured, the 
object balls or cushions being struck in such a manner 
as to obtain precision of movement after the Impact 
for the striker's ball, and also for those aimed at and 
moved by the stroke. The player’s break continues 
until he fafih to score, when his opponent goes to the 
tabic and continues the giime. Generally a game is for 
SP or TOO *' up,” the player first ^\ing the agreed upon 
number marktd in nis' favour i^ining Four players. 

K 'o against two, may liase part ui a game of billsirds ; 

e "pLiin” and " spot ^ partners taking stroke 
idtematcly. 

Pool. This is a game on the billiard table, all of 
wmning hazards, in which, by the employment of 
various coloured balls, several players may participate, 
playing in the order in which the colours appear on the 


Billiards. A ball game of skill and precision, 
played with a cue on a level and smooth rcctangqjar 
table, covered with fine green cloth, with balls of ivory 
or bonzoline composition. The table Is enclosed by 
cushioned sides, two to thiee Inches high, having netted 
pockets at each corner and in the centre of both long 
Sides. The Inside measurement of a full-sized table £ 
zi feet 8 Inches by k feet xo inches. Three balls are 
employed in the oroijiary billiard game; a red one, 
which belongs to neither player, but is "spotted "on 


scoring board, and each player plij's on to tne ball pie- 
ceding him. Every time a biul shot at is holed, the 
owner of It in the game loses a "life.” and the striker 
thereafter plays at the ball nearest on the table to his 
own until he fails to hole a bull. The striker, If he 
make a losing liazard— that is. if his own ball should 
run Into a pocket— forfeits a life. Each player has 
three lives ; and when all but one player has lost these, 
the survivor takes the "pool,” or, two being left in with 
an equal number of remaining lives may divide the 
stakes. Snooker is a modification of " Fool " 
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Pynjulds is played with fifteen red balls, placed 

E ramidlc'illy, by the aid of a lig^ht ftanie, near the 
sd of the table, the apex towards the first striker 
with the white, He of two players who holes the 
wreater proportion of the rea balls wins the game. 
Every time the striker fiiils to score or holes his own 
ball, the adversary plays with the white, from baulk if 
Jo^or from the pcisition in which it remains on the 
taMw otherwise. The maker of the losing hatard, in 
addition to yielding strike, has to replace a captured 
red ball on tlie table, or owe one to iiis opponent 
should he not have scored. Variations of this method 
of pyramid play, in which many billiard rules hold 
good, admit of three or more players participating. 

Blind Man’s Buff, a merry, romping game in 
which one, blindfolded, has to catch and name some 
other player, who then becomes " blind man.” 

Bowln, Table, A parlour adaptation of the game 
of lawn bowls, miniature biassed bowls being shot along 
a rolished table from a grooved tilt shoot. 

Botclnd a combined sport and exercise, when 
proper glove.s are emuloycd. is a useful and commend* 
able art. iiii.iilt.aHng the principles of self-defence and 
Site scientmL u.e at the fists in a just quarrel. 

Brad* (See Cards.) 

Brldgo. (See Cards.) 

**Buz** is a forfeit game for children, in which the 
seated coin])any count audibly from one upwards, the 
participator whose tuni comes at any seven or multiple 
of seven liaving to substitute the word “ Buz.” Thus, 
instead of “seven,” "fourteen," “seventeen," and so 
on, ** Buz ” must be called out or forfeit paid. 
Calsdonlans. (See Dancing.) 

OallsthAnies Is a term comprising numerous 
wxercises designed to give mastery of graceful 
muscular motion and bodily carriage, solus or m 
•concert with others. Its sy.stematic cultivation, with 
proper regard to the strength of the subject, is good 
athletically, and as a mere matter of pastime also. 
Competent guidance in calistlieiiics is desirable. 

Csmnon Came* (See BadAtcUc and Bil- 
liards.) 

* CARDS. 

Cards for playing with in various ways are of very 
ancient vogue, in East and West, and liave cliaiiged a 
good deal as to device. Those In present use are * 
nfty-two to the pack. In four suits of thirteen each; 
clubs and spades being black printed, hearts and 
diamonds red. Every suit consists of three court 
cards: king, queen, and knave (or Jack), and ten 
numbered cards. The latter are marked from 
one to ten printings of the suit device, tlie higher 
being of the greater value in most games, save that the 
ace usually talks precedence of all, even the court 
cards. The following paragr.iphs cover the leading 
games with playiim cards, , 

All Poura. Six cards are dealt from a complete 
pack, the thirteenth being turned up to indicate 
trumps. The hands are played, the gre.iter capturing 
the less in each trick, and trump cards those of .my 
other suit. The points are High, Low, Jafik. and the 
Oame ; the latter being the guerdon of the possessor 
of the greater numb^of counting cards, their values 
running: aces, foui^ kings, three; queens, two; 
Jacks, one ; and tens, ten. The point l-ygh goes to 
bolder of the highest trump dealt, Jnck to the retain^ 
of the knave of trumps, should that card be dealt. 
Low to the person playing the smallest trump, 
whether retained or not. 


dispensed with. Pour or three may play the game, 
though two is best. Tlie cards being snuffled together 
and cut, the dealer gives eight car^s to his opponent, 
and the sam^ number to himself, the seventeoith card 
being turned up to indicate trumps. Then the non- 
dealer talAs a card, to wtiich dealer plays, the liest 
card winniiig the trick ; play proceeding as at whist, 
save that ten will take any card except ace. The 
winner of the first trick takes the top card from the 
undealt remainder of the iiack, liis opponent takes the 
next. Then another trick is played, and another card 
taken by each and so on tin the pack is used up; 
whereupon the remaining eigtit are played out in 
tricks, till all are lost and won. Scoring depends on 
the combinations held and declared after each trick, 
tlie player first reaching x,oao being accounted tlie 
winner. Thus, the winner of a trick who thereby 
becomes the holder of all four aces registers xoo points 
towards game, four kings So, four queens 6o, four 
knaves 4a Simple marriage (king and queen, same 


A gambling game, illegal in Britain, 

In which one player takes the bank agay^t several 
others, doubling what they stake. Two^rds are 
dealt to each i^ayer, the holder of the highest hand 
taking the stakes, the banker's hand being “ trumps," 
which are of greater value in the game than anything 
of other suits. All the court cards are worth ten eactw 
Ae rest in accordance with the pips. 

BmmL Another gambling game, played between 
a banker (who has an assistant, to supervise the losing 
tard^and tho punter, opposing the bank. 

Boclqao. This requires a pack of cards for each 
player, all the low cards from six downwards being 


spades and both knaves of diamonds) 500 ; sequence 
(ace, ten, king, queen, and knave of trump suit) 250. 
Seven of trumps played or turned up reckons 10, 
taking the last trick 10. and finally every ace and ten 
in the cimtiired tricks counts 10 to the taker. 

Blind Hookey is a simple game of chance at 
cards; comprising cutting and speculating as to tlie 
turn-up. 

Boston Is like whist, played four-handed, save 
that the last card is not turned up to make trumps. 
The player declaring to W'ln most tricks leads and 
makes trumps, providing always that he n.ay, if hu 
consider himself unable to win more than seven, ask 
for a partner. On being accepted, the two p]iy 
against the remaining pair, as at whist. Also any 
player, there being no decl.-iTation above seven made, 
may undertake, .solus, to get a number of tricks less by 
two than the provisional caller; and, if there be no 
partnership, tne three players not having called 
endeavour to frustrate the play of '* Boston,” the solus 
liigli declarer, or “ whist,” the low-caller who deprives 
him of le.id. If declarer or partners achieve their 
uiiderlaking they trike the pool ; if they fail they are 
, mulcted. Dealer subset ibes half as much more to the 
pool as the other players. “Boston" or “Boastoii,” 
very much resembles tlie game now known as “ bolo 
Whist.” - 

Brag is a game in which three cards are dealt to 
each player. A declaration is made by one to win two 
or three tricks, and if this *' brag" be not exceeded by 
the players to his left, he proceeds to make the de- 
clared number and win, or to £iil and lose. 

. Bridge, is a development of whist, with complica- 
tions, and is very popular in many cireW'S. There are 
four players, aiid in each hand the dealer's partner 
takes no part in the play, but exposes his cards for the 
dealer to use as in dummy wlust. Trumps are declared 
by the de.iler or his partner (dealer having first optionl, 
without consultHtinu, or they may elect to play without 
a trump suit. The tens, as well as the court cards, are 
honours, but honours do not count towards winning the 
rubber, being added to the trick score afterwards to 
determine the value of the rubber. Tliere is a score 
for winning “ little slam ” (twelve tricks), and a higher 
score for “grand slam” (all the tricks); also for 
“ chicane ” (holding no trump in a hand), The scoring 
of points is an elabogite affair needing special instruc- 
tion. 

BRIDGE SCORE. 

Score by Tricks. 

B fSor each Trick, above Six, when ^ are trumps. 


o 

9 


'• no trumps.” 
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Sccve by Honouis. 


Three Honours a < . . 
Four Honours a , . . . 
Five Honours ss ... . 
Four, all in one hand a 
Five, four in one hand a 
Five, all in one hand a 
Chicane a 


4 


<? 


4 

8 

zx 

16 

8 

16 

•4 


xo 

30 

30 

40 

z 6 

3* 

4fi 

64 

18 

36 


P 

ao 

40 

6 q 

to 

4 

8 

la 

16 
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InS the Ten.” except that the capture of the live of 
trumps, which h “ Don,” is the chief point In the (pune, 
and that all the fives count in reckoning' the hands as 
well as the tens, aces, and Court cards. 


No Trumps (Sans Atoiit). 

3 Aces a 30 

4 •• =40 

4 „ In one Hand a loo 

Grand slam, 40; little slam, so; rubber, zoo. 

The game is finislied when 30 has been won by Tricks, 

Geelno is played by two, three, or four pemons, 
with an entire pack of cards. Four cards are dealt to 
each player, and four on to the table, face upwards. 
Then the players In turn match what they can from 
their liands on the cards on the table, by pairing or 
taking two or more up, the pips of which will together 
equal those on one card held by them. These they 
ntn and turn down alongside them. If they cannot 
pair or match they must ^y a curd down. When the 
first deal Is played out, .inutlier deal round Is made to 
the players until all the cards are exhausted. The game 
is to capture all the caids you can. and as many tens, 
spades, and aces as possilife. High (or Great) Casino 
"-possessing at the close of a hand the ten of diamonds 
(two points); Low (or Little) Casino, the deuce of 
spades (one jmlnt). ** Cards" is when players (or 
partners) cjipture a greater share of the counting cards 
than the opponents, which reckons three pomts. 
"Spades" is having the majority of that suit, one 
point. Aces each reckon for one point. Should all 
tliese eleven points belong to one player (or pair of 
partners with four playing), that number is marked to 
them and the game won. Anything lield against the 
prcponTlerating hands in op])o*)ing hands is deducted, 
and the game proceeds until conclude<l by eleven 
being scored by one ^aycr or pair. 

** Catching ttaaJTen** is a simple game, re- 
.sembling •' AlT Four:?' and " Don Pedro," except that 
tlie greatest point considered is the capture of the ten 
of trumps by the ace or a court card of the same suit. 
It will take any other ten, and, of course, any card of a 
non-trump suit. 

CoanCKlonc. A rather antiquated game for three 
or four players; dealing out eight cards should the 
greater number engage, and ten if the smaller. Card 
values and niannur of play as at wliist, save that 
diamonds are alw.iys trumps. The " connexions ” to 
be made are the two black aces, the ace of spades and 
king of hearts, and the ace of clubs and king of hearts. 
Tlie player of the first card makes the " connexion.” and 
secures it, unless trumped by a following player. The 
securer of the last-mentioned "connexion" and the 
winner of the majority of tricks take an equal amount 
from the pool ; the maker of the second " connexion " 
double what goes to either of these ; and the fortunate 
maker of the first -mentioned " connexion " double what 
the second winner withdraws. , 

Cribbaga. Dealer serves o8t either five or six 
cards from an «itlre ;)ack. Two cards are thrown out 
by each player, but not exposed ; then a card is turned 
up, and this counts with the crib (which belongs to 
dealer), and also with the hands of the players. In 
discarding, and in play, the endeavour is to make as 
many combinations of fifteen, pairs, and runs, 4 as 
possible; and "flushes" also count, f>., all the cards 
field being of one suit. The court cards are valued at 
ten each for counting, and the rest according to the 
number of their pips. Sixtynme points is game when 
two play at five-card " crib" ; twice round the board 
at six catds. There are further points In the game, for 
which Instructions diould be ohteinod. 

Don PldmissImflarteAli F0itfliand**Cfttah- 


ag^inst chose of the other two players. " Duamgls " 
hand may be exposed on the table, or otherwise^ a» 
arranged. 

BoaPttf (sometimes called " Discord "). fs played 
with the kings, queens, knaves, aces, tens, nines, eights, 
and sevens of the pack ranking in value as named ; and 
sometimes two packs are employed. Five cards arc- 
dealt to each player (two or more may play), and tlie 
succeeding card is turned up for trumps. There may 
be discording and changing for fresh cards from the 
” talon ’* or undenIt portion of the cards for play on- 
proi>osition, and the gcirae— which is of ganibUng 
notoriety~has otner complications. 

Baohre is a modified form of Hearth, the master 
card bei'ig the “jokci." the second master card of the 
same colour the "righ» bower," the next, the other 
kimve the "left bower." To "euchre" the opponent 
is to trike tliree out of the five tricks in a liand. A 
gambling game, popuUr m America. 

Faro, a speLuIativo game, in wliich players oppose 
the Imnkcr, at a special table, using the entire pack ; 
odds being in f.ivour of the bank. 

lioo is n round game in which a number of players 
can particij>ate. It may be three-card or five-card loo,, 
the fnnncr permitting the greater number of players ; 
and it may be “Umited” (m which those "looed" paj' 
into the )>ool counters to the value of tlicir originat 
stakes) or " unlimited " (in which the forfeit Ls equal to- 
the whole amount of the pool). Winners Mke an equal 
proportion of the pool for each trick captured. Those 
who do not win a trick am " looed " At five-card loo a 
flush of trumps, or four trumps with " Pam " (the kiia\r' 
of clubs) takes the entire jiool without playing, and 
all the rest save the possible holder of "Pam” are 
“ looed.” There arc other complications, for which we 
have not space. • 

Lottavy is a game in which players speculate on 
their cards as against those of ttieir opponents, and 
then play for the 5 t.ikcs and the pool to which all 
* contribute. In parts "lottery " resembles Roil^ft at 
BoIf. 

HatFlmony is played with counters and the foU 
pack, th** dealer staking what number of counters he 
or she likes, on each of the five chances in the game, 
and thatf est (5 to 14 may pl.iy) olaciiig one less ^ece on 
the cnances. Two cards are aealt to each, and then s 
third turned up to every player. The ace of diamonds 
turned up to any player clears the pocihi that playeris 
favour. The chances are:— Best (ace of diamonds> 
turned up); MiUrimony fking and queen); Con- 
federacy (king and knavf); Intrigue (queen and 
knave) and Pmrs (the highest). Should any of these 
conibiniiMons be held in more than one hand, the eldest 
hand takes ; and failing the holding of a cliance, the 
stakes th^to allottecT go forward to the following 
deal. 

**Nap** or *■ If apoIeoii|!* Five cards dealt 
singly to each player from % 1 L pack. Player or 
dealer’s left "declares” to win wliat number of tricks 
he thinks he can— two, three, four, or "Nap" or 
Napoleon (the whole five) or, with a poor hand, 
" passes." The next player ha.s the privilege of calling 
higher and taking the lead in that case, unless he him- 
lelf be over-called. The first card played by caller 
constitutes trumps. Should the leader "make” the 
number of tricks he declares he receives stakes a& 
previously agreed from his opponents; failing he 
" pays out " accordingly. In a " Nap " declanition the 
**pay out” for failure 1$ generally single, and for 
success double, but the arrangement may be varied. 
With an exceptionally poor hand "Misere" may be 
called by any player and take precedence of all else 
(unless another calls three). Here the cilleris task la 
to avoid winning any trick, and forfeit or gain are 
usually as for three tricks. It is a favourite fiut 
gambling game for small stakes with many card 
^yets. 
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Old Maid is a simple round game. From the pack 
a single card— generally a black queen— is extracted, 
and tiie test dealt round, one at a time, to a number of 
players; who pair and place on the table all they can, 
and then in turn draw a card from the next hand to 
enable them to complete the pairing. The first to 
pair all his or her holding wins; and one leil with the 
odd card at the end is " Old Maid.” An odd overplus 
m^ be left on the table after dealing the rounds to be 
drawn from by the last two or three players left in. 

Ombrei a Spanish card-game, played by two. three 
or five (generally three) persons, once popular m Dritain, 
now obsolete. 

Patience Is a game played singly with an entire 
pack, though several persons, with a pack each, may 
play simultaneously and endeavour to beat each other 
“ on time.” There are several variations of the game, 
the object of which is, by dealing from the shuffled 
pack all the cards, one oy one. to get them into 
sequence oi ace at the bottom to kins at the top. In all 
the suits, as quickly as possible. When the top card 
of any tentative pile cannot be moved on to one of 
lower value in another heap, the cards not properly 
disposed of are taken up. redcalt, and new inanipuUtion 
adventured. Should an impossible ” block ** be arrived 
at, the player must coiiitnence all over again. 

Piquet is a complicated game for two, the cards 
from deuce to six inclusive of each suit beingdispensed 
with. Ace ranks higiiest, counting xz, the court cards 
reckoning lo. the rest according to the number of their 
pips. Twelve cards are dealt to each player, the 
eight remaining forming stock, to be dniwii from when 
the cards of least value have been discarded by the 
players. The main chances striven for are Repique, 
Pique, and Capot, worth 90, 60. and 40 respectively 
towiards the full ratnc of loi points. These and the 
other features of Piquet require lengthy explanation, as 

g iven in handbooks ot the game. PUy Is as at whist, 
ut with no trumps. 

PokbP is a game of hazard, with numtiered *' chips,** 
all the cards, and not more than six players, greatly in 
vogue in America, and popular at many Dritish clubs. 
It 7 s not qainmendable as a parlour pastime, because of 
Its rambling associations. 

Pop« Joan IS a round game for a number of 
players, similar in many respects to " Matrimony ” ig.v.) 
« the chances speculated upon being Po()e Joan (nine of 
diamonds). Matrimony (king and queen of trumps). 
Intrigue (aucen and knave of trumps), ace (of 
trumps) and Game (first out) : ” pools ” being made at 
the commencement on a specvil board in respect of 
each of these points. Stops*’ are a pigment 
feature in play, and the eight of diamonds is wlnVfJrawn 
from the v>ack liefore dealing begins. For '* Pope Joan," 
once a very ponular social pastime, some instruction is 
desirable. 


Put is akin to " Brag," but the ” trays ” are of highe<;t 
value, deuces next, then ades, with tUb rest, from kings 
to four downwards, as at Whist. The entire pack Is 
used, and two or four can play. Three cards only are 
dealt separately to each player, and there are no 
trumps. If the non-dealcr be dissatisfied hc^ay throw 
up tus cards, losmg a point. The adversary, calling 
'* I put," the other player may refuse to play, yielding 
a point, or he may playitend wm or lose. Two tncks of 
three taken by either player scores five points and wins 
the game, but one trick each, and the third a tie counts 
nothing to either. If four play, three cards each art 
dealt, and one of each pair gives hLs best card to his 
partner, who discards his weakest in lieu thereof, and 
the game proceeds as at two-handed " put.** It is a 
quick, " bouncing ” game. 

QomfIUu is an old-fashioned and involved 
game for four players, with forty cards, the tens, nines, 
and eights bcuig rejected. Its numerous terms and 
niles require lengthy demonstration. 

QuIum is a simple game of chance. The dealer, 
after shuffling, gives his adversary and himself a card 
each ftom the full pack. The non-dealer is then 
antitled to go on drawing from the pack until the cards 
he holds count fifteen or nearest thereto, when he 
wins ; but if he overdraw he loses, unless the dealer 
does the same, when the game is drawn. Thus, being 
dealt, say, an eight, he draws seven and wins ; but. 


drawing six, he '’stands" at fourteen. The dealas 
must then draw ; and should he hold a tenth card and 
draw a five, becomes victorious. Drawing six, however, 
would cogstltute ovesdraft and defeat. 

Ronddiat NoIf, played with six packs of cards, 
on a tame covered with green cloth ana marked in red 
and black diamonds, is a Continental gambling game 
of an exciting nature, in which high stakes are often 
involved, with heavy odds against the " punter," and 
in iavour of the “ bank." This hazardous game is also 
called Trente et quarante and Trente-un, 

Snap Is one of numerous childish round games. In 
which cards of several (usually thirteen) different 
pictorial devices (four of each pattern) arc dealt out 
smgly and succes.sively to the players, one being laid 
centrally on the tabic after the first round is dealt, and 
all ftice uppermost. Whoever of the players first cries 
" snap " upon the facing of any card of similar design 
to that on top of his or her own pile or that of any other 
player, or in the pool, appropriates the pile called ; in 
the latter case sweeping the pool also. The player 
eventually holding all the cards takes the pool at the 
finish, it being replenished by the deposit lof further 
stakes after each depletion until the cards are out. 
Nuts may be employed as stakes by the juvenile 
players of this merry game, which is subject to 
variation. In Snip Snap Bnornm the cards 
dealt to the players are held in their liands— an 
ordinary pack ot playing cards being used— and 
played in turn. When the following player can match 
the card played before him he does so, cries " Snip," 
and takes the card and a Surfeit. A third player, 
matchmg, cries “Snap,” and does dittc, while, on 
rare occasions, a fourth may call "Srorum,” and 
profit accordingly. A pLiyer having lost all his, or 
her, stakes— they start Mith an equal number of 
counters — and cards, is out of the g.'ime. Ultimately, 
the pool becomes the property of the player holding 
out longest. 

Solo WhiBt is a game in which the four players 
act independently, unless there be “ proposal” and 
“acceptance,” when the two partners play together 
against the other two. Play is as at whist, 
honours, however, not being counted. The cards 
ore all dealt, in four threes and the final round smgly, 
dealer fdcii^ his last card to indicate trumps. Tha 
player on cfiraler's left may then “declare.” If he, 
with a fairly strong hand, thinks he and a partner 
could make eight tricks, he calls “I propose,” and 
may be accepted by any one oft die other players in 
their turns, when the game proceeds, should there be no 
higher call. He may, however, call "Solo,” which is 
a declanition that he intunds to try to win five tricks 
against the combined efforts of the other three players. 
He may go higher and call *'Misire” which means 
that he undert.ikes not to win any trick, and in this 
call there is no trump suit. He may declare still 
higher, called ** Abonaance" and, to make it, must 
wm nine tricks, making any suit he ctiooscs to 
denominate trumps, always providing that a call of 
Atondance on trumps would nave precedence of that 
call in a non-trump suit, and take m>iri him the lead. 
A very poor hand does not " declare ” but “ passes ” ; 
though the first playen to call, having “ i>assM,” may 
accept a proposer, should the other players not do 
so or make a higlier declaration, the declarations 
ranking from Abonaance downwards, the lead going by 
rntatkm. The stakes are graduated.losers tiaying out to 
the other players on failing to achieve their Mclara- 
tion, and receivinE* upon accomplishing it, with 
additional winnings per trick exceeding the declara- 
tion, and forfeits for each trick declared and not 
taken, and for winning any trick after calling Misirt. 
Open Misire Is a higher call than AbonOance, its 
declarer ex|>osing his hand after the first trick ; and 
Atondance Diclar^t is the highest call of all-in which 
he who adventures upon it must take every trick. 
Double receivings ana forfeits obtain in the last two 
calls, as compared with simple Miskre and Abendanc* 
respectively, though there are no under tricks or over 
tricks to be paid for. 

Bpeoulatlon is a lively round game. In wMch 
seven to thirteen may participate— “ the more the 
merrier "—with a complete pack and counters. Thre*' 
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cards are dealt to each player singly from left, and then 
one— which belongs to dealer— turned up for trumps. 
This may be speculated for by offers of counters, 
before or after the tum-un. android to th% highest 
bidder. Stakes are placed in "the pool," the dealer 
usually contributing double the number of*counters 
p^d in by each of the rest. The next player, or in 
the event of the card having been sold the next 
player to the purchaser, then turns his top card— which 
must not have been looked at by him or anyone else— 
and if it he a higher trump than the tiim-up, he may 
sell it as he chooses. The player to left of new pur- 
chaser then does ditto, and when all have been 
discovered, the possessor of the highest tiump— by 
purcliase or otherwise— in the deal cle.irs " the pool.^ 
The game is continued similarly by further deals until 
the pack Is exhausted,— the cards counting as at 
Whist— the highest trump In each deal taking “the 
pool." 

Vlngt-Un is like Qulnsa (f.v.), except that the 
number to be made up by cards drawn after the first 
dealt is ai instead of 15 ; and the ace counts either as 
one or eleven, as ho who gets it choo‘>c-s. 

Whist is accounted the best of all social card 
games, and is played according to rigorous methods 
and strict rule by four persons— two in partnership 
against the other two — and the complete pack. The 
partners sit at opposite corners of the table : and, the 
cards having been shuffled and cut, are dealt out 
singly until exhausted, the dealer turning up his own 
thirteenth card to Intlicate trumps. Tno cards are 
then taken in hand and nlaycd out In 13 tricks of 
four each, the player on tncleft of the dealer hai it^ 
first lead ; and tne winner of each trick leading off m 
the next. Ace is highest card— except in cutting, 
when it is reckoned lowest— king, qiiccn, and knave 
rank next in order, anil then from ten downwards. 
The higher card of any suit takes the lower, unless the 
trick be trumped by a player unable to follow suitj 
and the tricks are gathered up by one of the pair 
winning them, as made. Each trick over six tak^ n in 
a hand by two partners counts one point to them 
towards the ten which makes game. The holding of 
“ honours "—the ace and court cards of the trump 
suit— counts towards game, if a preponderance be 
held by either pair ; that is, if the partners betwwn 
them are, dealt three “honoHre," they score two nomrs, 
and should they have all four they count four in 
respect of suen holding. “ Honours " counting before 
tric^, a pair of partn-p-s holding three or four, having 
reached a score of eipht, may "call" them and win 
thereby without further pbv It is usual for the 
holder of two honours at such a point to say to his 
partner, "Can you one?" Should the answer be 
“ Yes I " the cards arc produced and the game tri- 
umphantly ended. When the " nine-hole " is re.'iched, 
“honours" do not count with the players in that 
position. There are penalties for “revoking," *.e„ 
omitting to " follow suit " witli a card of that suit in 
hand, and for otlicr infringements of the elaborate 
rules of this scientific game, which requires playing 
with skill, deliberation, and perfect understanding 
between the partners. It is very engrossing, and 
admits, consequently, of no general convei^tiotu 
Dummy Whist if.v.) is resorted to when four 
pliers are not available. 

Zatema is a g.ime follnwing the principle of 
“B^xiqiie" (f.v.); played, however, with a complete 
pack of cards and a fifth suit (either spades, clubs, 
hearts or diamonds) taken from a second similar pack 
and shuffled together amongst the four suits of the 
first, making 5 s cards for use in all. Scoring is for 
combinations obtained and the tricks won, and special 
markers are requisite. These, with the rules of the 
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«n a board divided into 64 squares, black and white 
alternately, with 16 pieces, or men, coloured black (or 
re^ for one player and white for the other. These are 
differently carved, and represent for each, one king, 
aoe queen, two bishops, two knights, two castles or 


rooks, and eight pawns. These have variant valiMfc 
and the moving of each is regulated by strict rule, the 
object of tlie players being to checkmate the hostile 
king, which alone cannot be captured and taken from 
the Doard. Chess requires deep study, the problems 
possible thereat being of endless diversity and 
ingenuity. Personal teaching by an accomplished 
pl^er is desirable. 

Goddam Is a curious game in which three persAia 
seated at a narrow table manipulate in their hands, 
held together beneath it. a "piece" (dice or small 
stones being used) and then brinq up the hands, closed 
smartly in a row, the “piece" being concealed In one. 
Three others, facing the first three, then have to guess, 
one of them toucliing the hand in which he or she 
considers the “piece" to be hidden. ^ When this is 
found, the opposing trio take the “ piece," and the 
first three become the giiesscrs. Those making the 
least number of incorrect surmises win ; and the play 
is accompanied by much facial distortion, badinage, 
and attempts to confuse the Judgment. An incorrect 
guess is alwavb followed by a disclosure of the “ piece ” 
from one of tne other five hands, and a new disposition 
of It beneath the table. 

ConaequenoOB. A parlour game, m which the 
players, seated at tables, wn'e down, without collusiom 
parts of a brief imaginary social story on indicated 
lines; each folding down what they write and passing 
on the paper to the next contributor to continue the 
narrative, until the sheet, on unfolding upon com- 
pletion, cont.nns the work of as many dliferent writers 
as are playing The characters introduced may be 
present in the company or not, as pre-arranged. Ten 
players are r'5<|'iiMte lor the ff'howmg specification of 
the " Coiiscqueivces" game, which ni.iy be ingeniously 
varied. First player wnies ;— An adjectival description 
of a lady ; second, a lady’s name ; third sets down that 
the adjectiv.il lady unknown met an adjectival-— 
hazarding suitable description— gentleman ; fourth 

the name of a gentleman ; fifth, the meeting place of 
the two ; sixth, when the meeting occurred ; seventh, 
what the lady Siiid to tlie gentleman; eighth, his 
reply; ninth, the Consequences; tenth, v*at the 
world said. The composite story might reao at the 
conclusion thus (i) The gushing (z) widow Flighty 
(3) met silly (4) Lord Softhead (5) in the gloaming (6) 
^down a sliady lane (7) She said—" Kiss me quick, love " 
(8) He s.iid— “ Does your mother know you’re out!" 
(g) The Consequence was— trouble for two (xo) And the 
woild said “Just what we expected." Good fun may be 
got out of this. 

Court Tbnnls may be played in any large rcct- 
anguldfWooiP nr high-walled court, with a nettmg, 
three feet high in the centre, stretched centrally at a 
convenient disMtice from the walls, thej>asMinc being 
similar in Its m.un principles, to ** Lawn Tennis" and 
“ Uacquets," descnbcf i uiKlcr " Outdoor Sports '' ; but 
highly technical Ok to detail of play and method of 
scoring when the " rigour Vf the game" is observed. 
The construction and marking out of a regulation 
court with roofed “ pent-house,''‘'dedans,"“ galleries," 
“grille," “tar.ibour," cic., is a matter for the expert, 
and scientific tennis-i>lny c.in only be acquired by long 
practice under proper instruction 

Daba (sometimes called '*^'icks.” “Jags." and 
"Knuckle-stones" or “ Knuckle-bones”) Is a childish 
game — of very high antiquity— consisting of bouncing 
a^und pot "Jack" marble on a hard stone, and 
picking up with the hand, or laying down, during tlie 
bounce, one, two, three, and then four square stones 
or knuckle-bones, scfiarately and afterwards together 
in difierent combinations, keeping up an audible count ; 
the object being to continue as long as possible without 
failing to catch the "Jack" before the picking up or 
laying down operation Is neatly accomplished. 

l>anoea* Dancing, or the art of graceful foot 
movement with concurrent manual and bodily action, 
to the accompaniment .ind time of suitable music, 
particularly when in harmony with the motion of others, 
forms one of the most fascinating pastimes for the 
young of both sexes in this and every other coun^. 
rhirsued under suitable social conditions, It may bw as 
harmless as pleasurable. The quick and merry dance 
is most favoured by the sprightly In cool and IpaCiBus 
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sraemblies ; the slower and statelier measure In warm 
climes and well-fHled ball-rooms. We can only briefly 
l^lance at the more popular dances here. Their proper 
execution requires tuition. In the Bam Dance, or 
Pas de Qttatre, the partners keep together throughout. 
The Caledonians is a species of Quadrille, m five 
figures, ending with a grand promenade. The Cotillon 
la&rf combination of waltzing round, in couples and to 
partners, with the presentation of ^vours. Conntry 
Danoas take the funn of two rows of dancers, say 
twelve to fourteen couples, standing opposite. These 
dance in pairs “ down the middle^* and up again in 
turn; wltn otlier movements —varied in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland— and accordant to tlie music. 
Sir Roger de Cowrlev, or 7'lte tfaymakers, is a pretty 
country dance, with graceful bowing and curtseying 
interludes. Galof is a simple dame i deux temps, 
quick ancl lively, in which tlic coupies turn round as in 
the Polka and IValts ; it is adapted for the opening or 
conclusion of a ball. The Gavotte, now out of fashion, 
was a modified Minuet, for one lady and one genlle- 
man, with much advancing, retiring, and ol)eisance, 
slow and accelerated, to a lively air with repetitions. 
The Maxurka is animal ed ancl suitable for participa- 
tion in by four or eight couples ; at times Joyous, at 
times grave, it comes of Polisit ongin. Tiie Polka- 
Maxurka, resembling a slow Polka, is danced by 
single couples. The Minuet, danced to three time. 
Is all elegance and graceful motion, with dignified 
cuitseyi^ galore, fitted for tlie grandest of costume 
balls. The Polka, of Bolicmian extraction, is a 
dance d guatre ten^i, per funned witli spirit by 
separate couples. The Polouaiee, also danced 
by aeparate couples, is the old mitional dance of 
Poland, wedded to music d trots temps, witli peculiar 
syncopation .ind final falling cadence. Quadrilles are 
quiet and enjcvyable dances, borrowed from France, 
engaged in properly by eiglit persons, tile couples 
■tandlng at tlie start on each side of a square. The 
Lancers is a {larticular favourite in tins class. The 
Redowa is a round dance, slower than, but similar to, a 
Poika,m\d in some respects like a Maxurka, opening 
with positions as for a IPaltx, It goes well after a 
Galop. Reels are of Scottish origination, brisk and 
picturesque, and may be danced by one couple or 
more in conjunction, to a quick measure, six quavers 
or four crotchets in a bar. Round Dancer arc thos^ 
performed by separate couples in progressive circular 
movement round the room, as distinguished from set 
square dances comprising comvilex figures. Round 
Dances, which are preferred by the mafority, include 
the iValtx, Polka, Schot*ische, Galop, MasHjlea, and 
Redowa. The Saivhand, a ,Sp.wish dance, is sjiright- 
lier than, but not unlike, the Minuet. Tlic Sckottische 
was originallyia German peasant dance, iierformcd in 
couples, with* glissade steps, springs, and double hops 
in the round movement.^ A Span^h fiance— distinct 
from the Saraband— \<\ perfonnra to slow Wattx 
music, with the Valse step, an even number of couples 
ranging in parallel lines, as in a Country Dance, at the 
start ; dancing simultaneously down tlie line, retiring, 
changing places, and executing other hariqpnious move- 
ments in turn. Tiie Vartaviana is a repetition of 
gyratioms, pauses, a^ances, and passes to right and 
left In Polka steps. The IValtx is a succession of 
graceful curves, with easy and graduated Imt undula- 
tory and rhythmic action, reciprocal a.s between t|ic 
partners, the swaying and gliding motion pobsessing 
much charm when perfectly executed in the requisite 
direction, to music in triple time. The varieties of all 
the dances referred to in vogue are numberless, some 
with novel Introductions wliich lend them fleeting 
popularity, such as that accorded to'::9ie “go-as- 
you-please” Washington Post', others combining 
Waltx and Polka in a captivating way, as in the 
Roimdabetti. For general favour, as a square dance, 
the Lancers holds its own well, especially when 
executed with the “flirtation figure" finale. 

Dice are small white cubes, marked on the six sides 
with spots numbering from i to 6. One or more of 
these are shaken up in and cast from a wooden cup, 
the number of spots coming uppermost on the dice 
constituting the tnrow. Gamblers used to stake money 
on their hazards extensively, but in tins country 


dicii^ Is now. fortunately, not fkvouted, eltiier by 
public preference or common law. 

DoDunoes. A game played by two or mote 
person^ith “ tweifly-etght stones,” or plcciss of oblopg 
bone, Utary, or wood, of uniform size, dyed black, 
faced in wnite, and dotted with black spots to indicate 
every possible numerical combination, from double- 
six to aouble-blank, a black central dividing line being 
marked from side to side of each. The game consists 
in matching and Joining one end of tlie nieces played 
with one end of another lield by the following 
player, those engaged playing alternately. In the 
suiiplest form of domino play, he whose hand of five 
or seven pieces is first played out wins the round ; 
otlier games consist of a combination of this and^ the 
countii^ of all the fives and threes formed by the two 
ends oi^lay to the score of the player who makes 
them. Epcn player not only endeavours to facilitate 
his own scoring, but to frustrate that of his adversary. 
When one lias played his final niece, he is “ domino." 
Some Ixixes of dominoes extend up to double-nine. 

Draa^ta, A game played on a board made and 
marked as for chess {g v.) with twelve black and twelve 
white discs or “men." One player takes the black 
“ pieces," the other tlic “ white," and jilaces them on 
the three rows of white squares at his end of tlie board. 
In turn each moves a “ piece " forward, diagonally, 
either to left or right, one squ.ii-c at a tune, keepbig to 
the white squares only, the object being to capture or 
hem in the “ pieces of his opponent. Any “piece" 
advanced to the further ro^ on the antagonistic side of 
the board becomes a “king," and must be " crowned," 
when it may be moved by the player lujkward as well 
as forward. A “ piece " left aiter a move capturable 
by an adversary must be taken by the latter, or he is 
“huffed," I.C., he loses the “piece" Capture is 
effected by leaping over an opposition “ man.^ or to a 
vacant white square beyond, ujion the line of march, 
from the white space immediately in front ; but no 
player can advance by skipping across one of his own 
“ pieces." A continuous series of leaps may be made 
at one movement, should blank squares admit. Crown- 
ing consists of the placing of a surrendered “piece " 
upon the “ man " which has become a king. lie who 
remains in pos-session of one or more pieces, crowned 
or uncrowned, upon any white square when his 
opponent’s score is exhausted, wins the game. 

Dumb-bellB. The manipulation of these, of 
suitable weight, and of the longer separated allied 
“ Bar Bells, with moderation and regularity, is at 
once a usefol exercise and an agreeable pastime, 
calculateti to keep the muscles m condition. 

** Dutch Pins ” IS a form of alley-liall game akin 
to “skittles," consisting of the knocking down, In as 
few throws as possible, from a markecT distance, of 
wooden “ pins " placed in position upon a frame. The 
tuissile is usually cheese-sliaped, lighter than that 
employed at “ skittles," as also are the “ pins,” nine m 
number. 

Fencing, with “foils"— not much needed, nowa- 
d-ays, as a protective accomplishment— may be practised 
advantageously as a pastime and a physical exercise, 
under competent tuition, by either sex, mducing, as 
it does, suppleness of limb, quickness of eye, and 
muscular strength. 

Five Stones. Another name for the marble and 
square stones bouncing game **Dabs ” (g.v.). 

Forfeits are an amusing feature of many plearant 
parlour pastimes, same little article — such as a handker- 
chief— being dep^lted by the player failing to 
accomplish a set task— as in guessing games— or com- 
mitting a breach of rule, to be redeemed by the per- 
formance of a penalty at once as harmless and comical 
as possible, imposea by the company. To blow out 
a candle whilst blindfold Is an amusing examine of 
ftrfeit. 

Oo-Bui( may be played on an ordinary Chess or 
Draught-board, the object beb^ to get five “ men " in 
a Tow, straight or diagonal, with no unoccupied space 
or “ piece ^ belonging to an opponent intervening. 
One plays white, the other black, and eiglit or more 
** men "can be used by each player ; these being placed 
one at a time In the endeavour to attain the desired 
combination, or baulk the opponent. When both sete 
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of “ men " are down before either player has got his 
five row, each may move any "men" of his own 
alternately one space, whenever there is a vacancy ; 
the player who first places his st^^ht unintmrupted 
five wins. The Japwese play thls^nne on a Board o 
small squares, 334 in number, with anythinf up to 
163 counters apiece. Three players with rofl “ pieces" 
each, or four haviiw severally 8t " men " at command, 
coloured distinctively, may take part iu the extended 
4o-BnnA 

OueMiiitf OUBM for the parlour and cliildren’s 
parties may consist of conundrums, charades, or other 
similar exercises of the wits, the correct guesser 

• ’ ■ ‘ - -j ^ attempts to 

is a large assembly, 

, , e former case two or 

three persons being seated at a table, concealing them 
below waist, with newspapers enveloping their heads 
and shoulders, slits being cut to show only the eyes ; 
and in the latter the hands being extended over a 
screen for inspection. Identi.^.cation is more difficult 
than might be imagined, and forfeits can be amusingly 
Imposed for wrori^ul guessing. 

Gymnantlos, contemporaneously with intellectual 
culture, provide commendable pastime <aiid beneficial 
exercise. Gymnastic games develop and Iceeji the 
muscles in tnm, whether practised with or without 
apparatus ; and, provided that the gymnasium be airy 
and properly appointed, and that the incentive of com* 
pctitlve endeavour does not induce the overtaxing of 
the strength, suitable exercises slioiild be regularly 
gone through by the youv of both sexes. Rings, 
wands, Indian clubs, dumbbells, biir-bells, etc., may 


bars, the swinging trapeze, the vaulting horse practised 
upon; fencing and all manner of physical exercises 
and indoor games calling for the exhibition of strength 


and dexterity, includit;g jumping, bending, climbing, 
and stretching, separately and in cnnibuiation, cun< 
tribute to the upkeep of mental vigour as well as 
physical elasticity and soundness. 

Halina is one of many simple games with boards 
and movable " men," for |>arlour pastime, needing no 
description, the rules tor Us playing being supplied 
with the requisites procurable at any toy bazaar. 

Hand Rlntfa, attached to suspended ropes, form 
part of the fitment of most gymnasia, and are very 
useful in body raising and arm-muscle exercise. 

Hunting the Slipper, like Catching the 
Ming, IS a simple and diverting game : all the players 
being seated in a seimcircle on the carpet save tJie 
person left out to hunt. The slipper is passed about 
surreptitiously and dexterously betwixt, under, or 
behind the seated players, and on being located, the 
one in whose possession the objective is detected has 
to take up the hunt, and, if agreed bcforelmnd, pay 
forfeit also. In Catching th« Ring a string is 
loosely extended between the hands of those at the 
ends of the half-circle, and moved back and forward 
by any of the players to elude the would-be catcher 

Indian ciuba are of various weights, for swinging 
and inanipul.'ition in gymnastics and physical drill, and 
be used solus or in harmonious exercise. 

Ija BVOOM, or The BFUah, lias affinity to ** Hunt 
* " play ■’ * 


extended before them, and passing about a small nanc 
brush with the left. Dancing around and singing or 
humming a merry tune, if possible to piano accompani- 
ment, they transfer the brush to oim another as smartly 
as possible, audibly brushing their neighbour's clothing 
therewith before loosing lidd thereon j the object being 
to confuse the searcher, who stands within the whirling 
ting. His or her back may be audaciously brushed 
when his search is wrongfully directed, /a Brasse being 
imm^iately passed away 61 even thrown across the 
ling at the risk of being caught by its seeker, who-fs 
out of the game on making a i^pture, the one from 
whom the brush is taken becommg searcher, to the 
shortening nf the circle. When only four remain in 
the game the ring becomes too small for free motiim, 
and the game ends, or begins over again. 

XiOtto IS a parlour game with numbered discs and 
cards, one player having the discs in a bag and casting 
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them out rapidly on to the table, ** calling ** each 
number aloud. The other players pick thdse up as 
quickly as they can and deposit them on correspond- 
ingly numoered spaces upon the cards dealt to them 
bmore the disc distribution begins, the one first covering 
his or her cards completely and properly winning. 
Tliere are twenty-four cards each liaving fifteen distinct 
numbers, rangmg from one to ninety, so that each 
number is repeated in the pack four times ; and tlSs 
complete stock of discs will cover all the spaces. Two, 
tliree, four, six. eight, or twelve players may hold cardsl 
distributed to them in equal number. “ Picture Lotto " 
and " Natural History Lotto ” are variations from the 
numerical game, designs takmg the place of the figures 
on the reception cards and playing discs or squares, 
as the case may be. Quick eyes and hands are wanted 
when the "calling" is dispensed with, as is usual in 
pictorial *' Lotto. 

Morrlee, Nine Men. An old game played on a 
chequer-board, ^.imilar to the niodem chess-board. 
Each player bad nine ‘‘men," difierently coloured 
from those of his opponent. These were placed on 
the angles of the squ.arcs alternately by each player, 
and th'Mi moved as draughts Every time each player 
got three of his own “men” into an uniiiterruj>teil 
straight linear position, he removed any one of his 
adversary’s "pieces" he might choose from the 
board, until one player lost sill his "men" and the 
game. 

Nina Pina. A toy game of skittles (which see 
also Dutch Pina), the missile in tins case being a 
light wooden sphere, and the pins turned with nock 
and head. Made in various sizes and available for use 
on floor or table. 

Ping-Pong is a species of "table tennis" for 

E rlour play, with very light, small, hollow, celluloid 
Ils, drum-battledores, and a dwarf dividing net ; tlie 
pame being to keep up contmuou.s striking— always 
over the net and on the table— as long as possible, and 
to give awkward returns which will force the adversary 
to yield " faults," each of winch scores towards game 
for his or her oppi <ient. The players serve in 
turn. 

Punching the Bag is a v.-ir{ation oP " Ball 
Punching fy.i/.). a slung stuifed bag being substituted 
for the inflated ball used in the latter exercise. 

- Puppet Shows and ininiic dramatic pcrfonnancea 
*of the " gallanty " show order, in which figures were 
made to dance and move about with strings and wires, 
are obsolete ; and marionettes, unless of an elaborate 
cliaracLe', have ceased to charm tlie children of this 
exacting generation of many available entertainments. 
Only perennial "Punch and Judy" show holds 
its own at all, and even tlut has to be particularly well 
presented to prove acceptaule. 

Push Punny (or "Shoie H.Vpeniy") was the 
propulsion of a coin laid Hat to positions marked 
diagrammatically on a deal table, by striking, with the 
palm of the hand, its edge wniKt the penny projected 
over the end of a table. It was a poor g.ime, with 
sordid associations, and is now all hut lorgotten. 

Puxxlec* of the dissection and mechanical order 
belonging •jf toydoin; arithmetical and geometrical 
problems of a complex and confusing character 
afford mental exercise to the Ixwenious ami inculcate 
perseverance, so ranking as pastimes. But they 
cannot properly be reuarcled as games. 

#1x00 Gamex. Tliese and many other ingenious 
box-games .irc usually fully described and explained 
by the manufacturers. Their name is legion and their 
variety unending. 

Roller Skating on indoor rinks is but a poor 
substitute for the exhilaration of ice-skating in the open 
on blaries of steel, but it affords exercise wb>m the 

g referable pa<nime is out of question, and sliould tliere- 
ire here receive mention. 

Rt " 

ship 

by the fair sex, and they afford exercise mingled with 
entertainment. 

Roulette is an interdicted gambling pastime, played 
at special tables, on highly 5}>ccu1atlve hues. Huge 
sums in the aggregate have been lost thereat in Con- 
tinental towns. 


Rope Quoits may be used indoors as well .is on 
boara. Their lightness makes them manipulable 
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Round Gamos at cards are those in which each 
player acts ind^endcntly instead of in partnership 
witn another, as Loo, Brag, Matrimony, Pope Joan, etc. 
(See Cards.) 

Boandal. This is a rather dull f;anie, in which the 
company sits round, and the first of the party whispers 
a brief personal story— not necessarily conceminif any* 
one present— to his or her lelt-h<*nd neighbour. It is 
cheated all alons the line in an undertone, and havtii}; 
reached the last person, the ultimate version is com- 
pared with the orijpncil, when it will usually be found to 
nave become considerably variant. 

Shadow Buff* A uhite she^t Is suspended 
towards the end of the room ; before and facing it 
a person sits, on tlie carper or a low stool. At the 
opposite end of the room a lighted lamp i& placed, all 
other lights being removed or extiiiguiilied. Then, in 
turn, the rest of tiie coiiipfiny pass well behind the 
seated person and between Imn or her .uul the light, 
temporarily disguising gait or dress. From the shadow 
cast on the slieet the guesser endeavours to divine who 
occasions it. Upon detection, the percon pays forfeit 
end becomes the guesser. IVith a little ingenuity 

Shadow BufT" may be very diverting. 

Blntflaatiok is a description of fencing and 
foriJicrTy denoted a kind of cudgel play, m which the 
contest.ints set about each other lustily until one 
drew blood from the otlier’s head, and was declared 
the victor 

Skittles is played in an alley, long and narrow, with 
nine heavy wooden pins placed on end upon a frame in 
diamond position, one point of wlncli fronts tiie player, 
whose missile is a heavy flattened “cheese” of h.ard 
wood. His object is to knock down the whole nine 
■kittles in as few casts as possible, and an expert, with 
a very fortunate tiirow, may floor tlie whole nine at a 
throw. In “ Dutch Pins ” {// v.) skittles and cheese are 
less weighty than those used for the regulation game, 
and the centre one, called the “king,” is the tauer of 
the nine. In one form of skittles, the ball (in that case 
round) Is susiiended by a con’ trom tiie ceiling at a 
heigiit just sufficient, when sw jng skilfully, to strike 
down My iMii a may hit. 

Bniwdratfoxi is a iiieriy game of cnnsiderable 
antioully;— associated with Christmas jrathcrings— in 
whicn raisins saturated with flaming spirit are sn,itched 
from a dish In a darkened room, and placed into the 
mouth immediately. 

Solitaire is played on a round board witli thirty- 
three holes on its upper sin face. In each hole is 
placed a glass marDle. The player takes away 
any one marble, and moves thereinto any other 
separated by one from the vacant hole, reirfK^ng the 
marble skipped over from the board, as with “men” 
at draughts ; the object being so to uake all but one, 
teavmg that ID the hole rendered vacant by the first 
move. 

Bpelllcans (nr BpUllklna) is a modem adapta- 
tion of the old Englisn g.iiae of “ piisli-niii," or “ put- 
pin," played nowadays by children chiefly and elderly 
folk, with a number of short “spells” or “spills" of 
wood, bone, or ivory, procurable in boxes at most of the 
big toyshops. It provides a mild parloudUtversion for 
two persons, at a board or table, and admits of some 
dexterity of hand without calling for any exacting 
exertion. 

Bwlmmlng (referred to under “ Outdoor 
Bporta”) may conveniently be mastered undflin- 
diilged In at properly auiiolntud bath-., under cover, 
which are also suited to tlic display of orn,amcnial swim- 
ming and diving, both very useful arts and invigorating 
pastimes, when rationally engaged in. 

Tableaux Vlvanta consists of thp arrangement 
of groups of persons in character— to «^eprei,ciit sonie 
scene in history or romance— with illuminative accos- 
aories, the su1'»3®ct being left to be divined by the 
company. Unlike “Acting Charades" and “Pro- 
verbs” (g.v.) the characters do not Speak; nor is 
action essential, though that may be permissible if the 


stiff and limited movement of the automaton be 
imitated by the subject, after a preliminary suppositious 
“ windIng-up ” on the part of the showman, as in 
• Mra.Jcrley'sWax-^orks.' rafi/gaux PVtwt/is proper^ 
and the latter corollary thereof, affords scope for 
effectiv^ressing and stan management, end may be 
made very interesting and amusing 

Tannin. (See Court Tennla, also Lawn 
Tannla In Outdoor Bporta section.) 

Tiddlay Winks is played by any number of 
persons at a cloth-covered table, with small thin discs 
of coloured bone. These, by deft pressure towards the 
edge with a larger disc, are caused to spring towards or 
into a wooden cup placed in the centre of the table. 
Hach player starts with an equal luinilier of discs, 
coloured differently from those of his fellow players, 
ranging them in line at the edge of the tabic in front of 
him. bhots towards the cup are taken in turn, and 


when a disc is landed therein tlie player continues 
until n miss is made by him, when the next player pro- 
ceeds. Whoever first cups all his discs wins. One 
disc springing upon another, the under disc cannot be 
played until that siiper-iin])oscd lias been shot away by 
its owner in his proper turn. Eitiier sex, young or 
old, may play, and celerity is quickly acquiiecT by 
practice. 

** Tip It " resembles Coddam (y.v }, the guessing 
player, on demanding disclosure of any hand when he 
peheves himself to have loc.tted the “j>iecc,” crying 
•Tip It I"—'* from the left" or “from the right 'L-as 
the case may be. 


pockets. Tliose wliicli lieloiig to elaborate games and 
display complicated dciail requiring co:>tly material, are 
ior the more favoured juveniles of course ; but no child 
need, in this age of indulgence and ingenuity, lack a 
sufficing para])iicrnalia of play. 

Vaulting, whether witli the high, low, long, or 
short horse, nr with the parallel l«rs, is a pastime 
belonging to gymnastic practice. It assists and lends 
variety to leaping exercise. 

Wand Exapciaea, with smooth sticks about an 
inch in diameter, and tliree to four feet long, for grasp- 
ing witli botii hands, are heni'ficial in giving flexibility 
and strength to the muscles of the shoulders and neck. 
(See Caliathenloa ami GymnastloB.) 

Wlbbly>Wob is a species of p.irIour ball game, 
played on a table, with a small nail and wooden-headed 
ana handled flexible wire wands the object being to 
get the ball into a goal receptacle at opposite ends of 
tiie tabic, players tlirusting at the ball in opposition 
pairs. 

*' Wills *' is a round parlour game, in which the 
players write down on a sheet of paper, ruled into 
spaces, a given number of persons or institutions to 
wtiich he or she would bequeath propert}'. What is 
written is folded under, longitudinally, and the [Wper 
passed to the next player, on the left, each receiving 
that of the player on the right. Then in spaces in 
line with tliose folded under is entered by each the 
legacies or articles to be bequeathed to the corre- 
spondently nominated beneficiaries, who aie of course 
unknown to the writer. The pajiers are folded and 
passed again, and a third correspondent entry made 
indicating wiiat it is .suppo:>ed was done with the 
bequest Dy its recijiient. At the conclusion, the 
pa|>crs are shufflet^fiom liand to hand, and then read 
out, when some such result will be disclosed as that 
the willm.akcr left to (i) “His Relict,” (s) “A Cork- 
screw," and (3) the legatee "Stewed it till Tender"; 
or (i) to “ The Home for Lost Dogs,” (2) “ My Dress 
Suit,” (1) when the receiver " Wore it next i.lie Heart " ; 
or, again to (i) " My old Sweetheart, " (2; “ A Sliower- 
llath," it Iicing (3) “ Reserved for a Rainy Day.” 
Council combinations, relevant or imlevant, when the 
** Wills" are read, make great fun* 





Pears’ 

Dictionary of the Toilet 

INTRODUCTION. 

By Lena Guilbert Ford, 

Toilet Editress of Madame^' and “ The Ladfs Worlds 

Every self-respecting woman wishes to look as well as she can, and what a delightful place 
thb old world of ours would be if every woman were a thing of grace and beaut)' ! ^ To attain a 
considerable share of beauty is not nearly so difficult a matter as migjjt at first sight appear, 
tbou|;h beauty in it.s higher forms — the beauty which poets rave about and which is so i^enerally 
captivating— IS a gift which nature takes care not to make too common. It is grati^'ing to 
know, however, that by care and culture every woman has it in her power to greatly improve 
her personal appearance, and add to the charm of her futures. 

The beauty to which I refer is not the mere superficial attraction whose power is necessarily 
evanescent, but represents that far-reaching self-culture which accentuates the best lines of the 
“ human form divine " and improves the weaker points — which, in short, amounts to a general 
cultivation of personal radiance, and a study of those minute details of the toilet which are real 
“aids^to beauty.” 

Within certain well-defined limits, art-— that is, toilet art-can achieve a great deal towards 
enhancing a person’s good looks, and can often make “plain” people attractive, for there are 
always improved effects lobe obtained by “toning up” here or “toning down’^^ there — effects 
which even the most favoured of natural beaucies cannot afford to neglect or despise. 

What is known as beauty-culture Is really only another name for health-culture. The two- 
ought never to be separated, for what is detrimental to health must alto be detrimental to 
beauty ; and it should never be forgotten that it is with the skin that you have to deal first and 
foremost in promoting beauty. The Arreiving old adage that says “ beauty is but skin deep,” 
aas done a lot of harm. It has confused in thoughtless minds the vice of vanity with the virtue 
of self-respect. Skin-deep is deep enough, for when the skin is truly beautiful there can be 
nothing^ much wrong with tlie effect of the features. No woman can fail to make a good 
impression if she be,ble.ssed vdth a fine complexion. 

“ You cannot impfrove upon nature’’ is another proverbial snare. As well say we should 
leave the vine or the rose-tree to grow in its own wild way. Where there is the Ijest natural 
environment thi.s leaving nature alone may be wise, but we seldom meet Mrs. Nature in her 
primitive .state nowadays. ^ She is <twayed and moulded by the force of changing circumstances 
and conditions, and a guiding touch of the human hand is often most advantageous. Our 
physical beauty IS amenable to all sorts of improvement, and even the actual shape of one's 
features may be modified to ‘.ome e-\lent by judicious treatment. 

In the enduing pages care ha.s been taken not to trespass beyond the legitimate limit within 
which nature will respond, for to attempt to leave nature behind in these matters is to court 
humiliating failure. Toilet requi.sites, 1 must add, should be f'-w, simple, and good, but the 
keynote of success in these things is complete and perfect personal cleanliness. A careful study 
of the instructions here laid dowp, however, cannot fail to yield gratifying results. 

LENA GUILBERT FORD. 

On subsequent ^ages are Resented in dlphahetical ord^ a number of hints and 
dbservaiions covering in a practical manner the various matters connected with the Toilet. 
These hints represent a long and wide experience and will be of assistance— especially to our 
lady patrons — in laying down certain valuable rules by which the most can be tna’ie of one's 
personal charms^ particularly if taken in connection with the more general information 
gwen in another section qf this work^ viz.^ Pears' Dictionary of Heedth.*' 
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AeoeMortMf Toilet* The paremount requisite 
of the toilet is a sufficiency or good soft water, 
naturally so, or made so by some of the many softeners 
at a temperature suited to the uninediate oiirpose. 
Next In importance is the supply oFpure soap spared 
from the best detergent material in an ex^rt and 
scientific manner, and free from an excess at alkaline 
substances. (See Soap.) There should be accom- 
modation for the bathing of the entire body, or for 
the ablution of any part tliercof, as may be required, 
such accommodation being as .simple and yet as con- 
venient and complete as possible. In the bathroom 
every appliance should be maintained scrupulously 
ctean and orderlv ; and the same remark applies with 
equal force to the dressing-room and the toilet table. 
Tidiness in these things conduces to the cult of beauty 
and the promotion of health and personal comfort. 
Obtain and keep in constant working condition every- 
thing really wanted for attaining these objects, accord- 
ing to your individual needs and means; and do ncU 
" liimber up " your dressing-room with useless things. 
Have a well-considered place for each article, and 
never let the article be out of that place except when 
in use. See that the mirrors on wardrobe, dressing- 
chest, and elsewhere are situated in the best rasitioi'is 
as to light and availability; keep the hand-glasses 
convenient and safe, and luve the brushes, combs, 
sponges, towels, and other articles of toilet service 
arranged suitably for ready use. A rational and 
systematic provision of this kind will save much trouble, 
and enable you to perform the operations of the 
toilet with satisfaction and .fuccess. For tlie rest, the 
gara||Taphs wiiich follow will be found helpful as to 

Aona. The ugly spots or pimples which frequently 
appear on the face — especially of young people— is a 
disease of the skin glands, and when it takes tne fonn 
of what IS called “ blackheads detracts considenibly 
from the beauty of the skin. It is a common practice 
to force “blackheads" out by pressure of the fingers, 
but this is not only painful but leaves a swelling wiich 
sometimes develops into a hard and permanent lump. 
An excellent lotion for getting rid of these things is 
made as follows : Flowers of smphur, one teaspoonful ; 
rose-water, one pint ; glycerine, one teaspoonful. But 
when the specks are obstinate the following preparatiem 
will be found effective : liquid ammonia, twenty drops ; 
ether, one drachm; Pears' Soap, one ounce. Bathe 
the affected places with hot water, rub in a little at 
this mixture with the tlinmlj, and wash it off with hot 
water. Persons subjea to acne should avoid tea and 
coffee, and use cocoa or warm milk instead. They 
should not eat pastry, sauces, ciieese, or any highly- 
seasoned dishes, but eat freely of fruit, tomatoes, 
and well-cooked green vegetables. At night the face 
should be wasliedin hot water and steamed well, after- 
wards rubbing a little eau d« Cologne into the skin 
Ordinary face powders should be snunned, but Pears' 
Violet Powder IS at once soothing and protective. 

Age, Old. Persons of advancing years, if wise, 
will accept the inevitable changes of Time with a good 

S ace, and not endeavour to appear, dress, or adorn 
einselves in a way more fitted to their earlier years. 
To ape Juvenility in life's decline is to draw pointed 
attention to the actualities which cannot be concealed. 
Careful living, and the preservation of good temper, 
with regular exercise suited to the strength, in pure 
air, are age’s best cosmetics. The toilet af those past 
their meridian should aim at conservation, not an 
hnriossible restoration or ridiculous dissimulation. 
Rigorous cleanliness, inconspicuous attire, and neat- 
ness, go a long way towards arresting a too speedy 
advance of the marlcs of ^e. It is natural to dread 
the little souvenirs which Father Time leaves with us 
on his yearly visits. In many instances we may out- 
wit him, and since the art of beauty-culture has 
reached so high a degree of perfection, we se4 
Comparatively tew “elderly" women. It is a charm- 
ing thing, we are told, to grow old gracefully, but most 
ofus prefer to keep young gracefully, and one of the first 
things to watch for is the appearance of the neck. That la 
the tell-tale age-mark for most women, notwithstanding 
their remarkAly young foces. The fle-sh on the neck 
4fets “stringy." and when the head is turned the 


unfdeasant secret is out I Exercises for keeping the 
neck in form are simple. An effective one Is to stand 
with the hands on the hips. Inhale a deep breath, 
force It against the sides of the throat, and hold it for 
five seconds ; then exhale slowly through the mouth in 
whistling position. If a lighted candle is held before 
the bus, tlie breath on departing from the mouth 
should not waver the flame, it requires much 
practice before this is possible, and giddiness is UaUe 
to ensue during the first attempts. Then, while the 
neck 15 thus inflated and the “salt-cellars" have 
disappeared, the he.nd is turned slowly from side to 
side and from front to back. The good effect is seen 
instantly, but of course is not lasting to that extent, 
akhoiign some part of the benefit remains after each 
exercise. Another sign of approaching old age is the 
short nervous step. Therefore anything that wiU 
keep the Joints well oiled, and the step light and 
springy, does something toward retaining the youth- 
ful appearance. The round shoulder is suggestive of 
passing youth, and women who sit niucli during the 
day to write, reaii, or for other purposes, must be 
particularly careful. After sitting for a long time it is 
a good plan, and wonderfully refreshing, to extend the 
arms in front of the body, placing the pahns of the 
hands together. Lift them slowly over the head and 
brinKthein down at the back, separated, always having 
the ^ling of making the hamis as nearly as possible 
at the centre of the back. Inhale as the arms go 
upwards and rise on the toes; exhale as tlie amis 
descend and regain normal position of feet. 

Arms, The. Arms or perfect proportion are 
uncommon. They are often cither too fat or too thin, 
especially from the elbow to the wnst. In either case 
massage is the best means of improving them. The 
flesh of one arm should be firmly grasped with the 
hand of the other and worked steadily up and down 
with a twisting movement for ten minutes. Then the 
Other should oe similarly treated. The development 
of the anus will be much assisted by dunib-beU 
exercise, which brings the muscles well into play. 
Such exercises, however, should be indulged in with 
moderation, or harmful fatigue will be caused, and the 
bells should be a pound in weight. Ten minutes is 
ample fur a beginner, but, as the muscles become 
more used to the proceeding, the time may he 
extended. Should the skin on the upper arm be 
Viughencd and red, the occasional and very careful 
use of a r>iece. of pumice stone and a small quantity of 
lemon Juice diluted with water will quickly render the 
skin sniooth and white. The arm« ought always to be 
protected from the weather. Wiien exposure to tlie 
air is u' jr/oiilable a good coating of cold cream, well 
rubbed in and powdered with pulverised oatmeal, will 
prevent tlie coarsening of the skin. The fashion of 
short sleeves which prevailed for ssseral seasons 
revealed a sad story as to the shape of fore-arms in 
generaL The shaf:^ of a wel^-developed arm between 
tne elbow and the wrist w exquisite and it is quite 
easily obtained, and always can be improved, if the 
arm is too thin, a good exercise is to extend the arms, 
clmch the hands and slowly lift the hands up and down, 
bending at tke wrist. The feeling of resistance should 
be given all the time to the muscles and the strain 
will oe felt along the forc-ann f his should be done 
five minutes as many times a dajr§s convenient and a 
difference in tbe plumpness will be noticed in a short 
titse. Then a good skm-fuod should be rubbed well 
into the arms at night. Olive oil will produce goud 
results in this direction, but in using olive oil, it must 
always be borne in mind that it darkens the skin. It 
is wiser when applying it to the face, neck or arms, to 
use a cream whose basis is pure olive oil. In the 
morning the arms should be bathed first in warm 
water and then in cold, then in warm again and finish- 
ing with cold. The friction should not be strong in 
drying, but if the arm is not wiped thoroughly dry, 
the skin will become coarse and rough. It Is seldom 
that the arm is too iat, but if such is the case, the 
superfluous flesh can be removed by taking it m rolls 
between the first finger and thumo, and rolling' it 
gently. The massage rollers for this and similar 
purposes are effective. Tapping the arms with the 
of the fingers moistenra with cream will also 
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Increase their plumpness, but during all these treat* 
nients, the wrist must be properly exercised in order to 
keep It slender. Dimples in the elbow arc considered 
a mark of beauty, and nothing is more hideous than a 
sharply pointed elbow. The point should be treated 
by soaking in hot water for twenty minutes a day and 
tlien massaging gently. 

3aldn«ra« Tliere are many vaunted specifics for 
tire prevention and cure of baldness: but none less 
harmful or likelier to afford gcitcial satisfaction than 
the following cheap and simple application Whisk 
up the yolk of one fresh egg, and mix therewith an 
equal quantity of the squeezed and strained Juice of 
chopped and uncooked Spanish onions. Add thereto as 
much crude cod*liver oil in quantity as the tw o foregoing 
ingredients make together, and then whisk the whole 
for fully five minutes. The resulting ointment may be 
perfumed to mask its rather disagreeable odour, 
placed in a tight receptacle, and a little rubbed into the 
scalp patiently every night, after first bathing the part 
well with warm water. This application will not, of 
course, be efficacious, if what are commonly called the 
hair “roots" are decayed from natural causes; nor, 
for the matter of that, will anything else. 

Baths and Bathind. The cold plunge batli Is a 
capital daily invigorator tor the robust. For cleansing 
purposes, and the preservation of health, water heated 
to .IS to approach nearly the normal bodily temperature 
Is best; and the room in which the bath is taken should 
be efficiently ventilated. The water employed ought 
either to be naturally sort, or so rendered by the addition 
of ammonia, borax, oatmeal, bran, or other suitable 
agent. The most important aid to the batli, however. 
Is a pure, wholesome snap, especially prepared for the 
skin, and capable of thoroughly cleansing, and, at the 
same time, possessing those ernoUient, softening, and 
preservative properties, which directly conduce to the 
Health and beauty of the skin. Pears' Soap is such a 
soap. It has been the leading soap for tlie bath and 
toilet for over a century, and is pronounced by the 
most eminent scientific authorities to be unsurpassable. 
This matter of the right soap is the most vital con- 
■idera^n in the entire economy of bathing, whether 
as regards the whole body at once or othermse. After 
leaving the bath, the risk of chill must he adequately 
guarded against. Care, brisk towelling, and quick 
dressing will qg^inarily suffice. So mucli for the usui^ 
home bath. T^kish, vapour, or medicated biths for 
special purpoMS should be taken under proper 
directions and supervision. 

A delightful variation from the every-day ablution 
m^ be provided by the use of a bath sachet. Get a 
sufficiency of soft white towelling, and make Vrne bws 
about four inches liy six inches in size, leaving one sice 
open. Then prepare the following mixture, and fiU 
the bags witlfit, until they are, when laid flat on your 
hand, about half an inch thick :-~Powdered borax, four 
t.tb1espoonfu1s’; powdered orris-ro«t, three tablespoon- 
fuls; rears' .Soap, finely Aiaved, four tnblespooiifuls ; 
good smooth, fresh oatmeal, four large tcacupfuls ; oil 
of lavender, ten drops. Sew up the hags, and in the 
morning let one soak in tHe bath water for ten minutes, 
then use it as a washme glove until thAiviiole of the 
body is well lathered. Tlien proceed with the bath, 
taking care ultimattfy to rinse off the whole of tlie 
lather. 

Bath, Beauty* A beauty bath, of especial benefit 
to those who suffer from a dull, sallow .skm, is orde^d 
as follows: If possible use rain-water of comfortable 
tempeiaturo for this bath, or, failing that, warm water 
from the tap, softened with borax. Then bring Into 
use a specially prepared bath lotion made as follows : 
four ounces of rosewater, to which must b^added one 
ounce of glycerine, a teaspoonful of ijowdcred borax, 
one ounce of alcohol, one ounce of tincture of tienzoin. 
Before being used this mixture should be allowed to stand 
about a we», being occasionally shaken to secure the 
proper mingling of the ingredients. At the* end of that 
tiine two ounces of rosewater should be added. 

Bath, Baa Balt* This has now been made a 
rimple matter, sea-salt being easily obtained for a few 
pence a bag from any chemist, and a cupful thrown 
mtD the bath Is all that is required. But the exhilarating 
affects gained by bathing in the sea are to a great 


extent absent when the sea-bath has to be taken In ona’s 


Bath, Garmaii Bpa Method. A form of bath 
given afiniany of the German S|ias can easily be carried 
out in ^ery detail^ any ordinary bath-room. Take 
a pint or good table-salt and spread It over the bottom 
of the bath, and add a little powdered borax. FiU 
the bath with boiUng water and aUow it to cool 
to a tepid temperature. Take a quick scrub in 
tills, allowing the water to dry on the skin. A second 
bath in clear warm water should be taken after this,, 
using Pears' soap for its special soothing qualities. No 
matter where the salt bath is taken, whether in the 
sea or at home, it should be followed as quickly as 
possible by a clear water one. as indicated, for although 
salt water is invigorating to the muscles and good u>r 
the general health, it has a very injurious effect upon 
the complexion. 

Beauty, The ** Cult ** of. Intelligent and faithful 
observance of the hygienic laws pertaining to our 
systems, and the wearing of apparel fitted to the 
seasons and to our individual requirements, lie at the 
very root of the “ cult " of beauty, which is attainable 
by all who are endowed with shapely forms and 
comely features, or who by the various means at band, 
will cultivate them. Indeed, there Is much to be done 
to remedy nature’s shortcommgs in this respect by the 
exercise of proper mea>:ures. The first consideration 
is liealth, for, lacking that, the human form is bereft 
of its natural bloom and freshness, and the signs of 
decay set in early. One of the great essentials of 
healtn is the niaintenanqr of the various functional 
operations in a condition of natural activity, wlilch 
applies not only to the chief organs of secretion, but to 
the proper action of the pores of the skin, for which 
good soap and water are the first aids. Our living 
should be regulated, day and night, to the harmonious 
realisation of "loy and temperance and repose.” 
Caprice and indulgence set their detracting marks on 
personal beauty, and cannot be allowed to dominate 
“the deeds done in the body ’’ with impunity. Diet, 
exercise, and regular living (all of which matters are 
here dealt with under separate headings) are ruling 
factors in both health and beauty. The observances 
of the toilet must be looked upon as a sacred duty by 
all who wish to attain or iiiaiuiain beauty, the primal 
duty being to keep in perfect cleanlmcss “ the casket 
which enuinnes the soul." Thus is the great guiding 
prmciple of the “ cult ’’ of beauty, to be applied in a 
common-sense way, by Icgltiigate means, incessantly. 
Much can be done by persistenc** 

** Beauty Foods. (See Diet, Complexion, 
and Aone.l 

Blackheads. (See Acne.) 

Boots and Shoes. (See Feet.) 

Breathing Bxsvoises. The disagreeable 
“colds" which affect young and old alike during the 
winter months would be almost unheard of it everyone 
indulged in a regular course of breatliing exercises. 
Ten minutes at a time, in the morning, and once 
during the day, either out of doors or hefon; an open 
window, devoted to correct breathing should, in a 
very short time, work a wonderful aiange for the 
better in an anaemic person. A girl or woman before 
commencing to exercise should loosen the corset and 
all belts and bands that are at all tight ; the window 
must be wide open, if the exercise Is performed 
indoors, and the patient essaying the deep-breathing 
“ cure ” must stand faring it and take deep breaths. 
These must be dfawii m slowly and steadily through 
the nose, until the chest rises and the lungs feel u 
full as they can comfortably be. The breath should 
be held for at least two seconds, and then forcibly 
expelled through the mouth. After the lungs have 
been completely emptied, a few seconds' pause should 
^ allowed before the process is repeated. Very 
delicate girls may find this exercise rather exhausting 
at first, and should be allowed to lie dovim in the early 
stages of the “cure." say, upon a rug on the grass in 
summer, or on the floor in winter, oefore the open 
window, with a rug pushed up to the door to prevent 
draught. Very weakly people, especially those whose 
hearts are at all affected, should fill the lung 
breaths at the beginning, and as the 
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straiffth by the exercise the breathing can be 
lengthened without fktigue. ** Health and quiet 
breathing," to use Keatvs expression, are amongst 
beauty’s most precious secrets. . « 

Braath-B weetenera. One oRhe best, wAtever 
be the cause of the objectionable exhalation, ls% mix* 
ture of powdered, prepared charcoal, cinchona bark, 
cream of tartar, ana attar of rose^ which will be made 
up in the relative quantities rjMSiUsite by any reliable 
chemist at a moderate cost. Eau de Cologne of good 
quality, diluted with filtered water. Is a simple and 
Useful mouth-wash, and to this a little tincture of 
myrrh may be advantageously added. Even simpler 
and che^er Is a solution of borax and water, with 
honey of roses incorporated. For smokers, liquid 
chlorinated soda with distilled water, in the proportion 
of one to twenty, is capital ; and a drop or two of 
orange flower essence ’niay bo introduced for 
odoriferous effect. Cloves and other powerful aro- 
matics, such as peppennint and cinnamon, rather 
defeat their object by their assertiveness. (See also 
Perfamea.) 

Buat, The. An over-sumptuous bust can be 
placed less en evidence l>y skilful dressmaking, as can 
also an unduly flat chest; while both may often be 
permanently improved by Judicious and pcisistcnt 
exercise. (See Costume, Choice of, •and 
Bxevolse.) 

Carrla^a. There is no one thing which helps 
more towaid the possession of " pcrsonal’charra " than 
does a good c.irri.igc. The importance of a fine 
carriage and a gract>fu1 wayc can scarcely be over- 
estimated. First of all, to obtain a gowl carriage, one 
should stand erect, the weight resting on the lj.dl of 
the foot, and the heels only just gently touching the 
flour. The abdomen sbouul be drawn inward as far 
as possible, and at the same tune the chest is raised. 
With an amateur, the chest can still be forced higher 
by drawing a deep breath, and by muscular elfort the 
chest may be made to expand an inch or so. The 
elbows should be drawn l}ackwnrd and slightly bent, 
and the shuMlder-blade!i should have a feeling of 
meeting at the back. When this Is done, a book is 
placed on the top of the head, and if the neck is tn 
correct position, anti tlie head properly poised, the 
book will not fall otTin walking. The Grecian ladies 
of old, who wore famous for their graceful carriage, 
swayed the head slightly with each stefi, but tnis 
movement will co.ne naturally, if the other points are 
mastered in turn. It is diflicult to explain m words 
the exact process of Icarfflng to walk correctly, and at 
first there ls bound to be considerable stiffness in the 
movements, but an easy swinging gait Is bound to 
arrive if the above instructions arc carried out m front 


of a mirror. The shoulders must not move noticc.ibly, 
but from the waist downward each part of the lioJy 
has Its work to do. The hip moves forward as tho 
right foot is extended, and the movement of the knee 
Is not siinjdy to push forward, but as a modified 
prancing of a horse it lifts the foot from the ground, 
perioniilng a rot.'iry motion, and when the foot ml-ets 
thvground again, the heel should (loiiit to the instep 
of the other foot. If the steji is taken in this fashion, 
there will be no wearing down of heels, in the wrong 
place or no running over of the boot. 

Ohaflntf. For chafing, oxide of zinc ointment is 
good, but a better and safer remedy for all ordinary 
cases— and a sure preventive of civifing If regularly 
used — is Pears' Preeijiltated Fuller’s Earth. 

Chapped Hand*. (See Hands.) 

Oheeha, Hollow. A good plai^hen the cheeks 
become noticeably hollow is to weP them with cold 
water, and while wet rub with a soft curly towel round 
and round in the sunken places very deeply, so as to 
affect the muscles beneath the skin. It win bring fresh 
blood to feed tho muscles, and will strengthen and 
render them firmer. This simple attention will often 
cause the sunken checks to fill out. (See also Face.) 

Chilblains are very troublesome in winter to many 
people, and when on the hands are unsightly. The 
tbllowimr solution, if adopted in the earlier stages, wfll 
generally effect a permanent cure ; Put three grains of 
sulphate of copper to an ounce of water, while equal 
parts of soap Imiment and belladonna will help ro 


allay the Irritation. Another efficacious and simple 
remedy Is this : Take a piece of alum about the size of 
a walnut, and melt It in a pint of hot water. Soak 
the hands in the liquid before going to bed for ten or 
twelve minutes, after which they should be covered 
with gloves without grease of any kind. In the morning 
the hands should be soaked in a solution made of hall a 
pint of rosewater, three drachms of sulphuric acid, and 
the same quantity of myrrh. * 

Chin* Double. There are three corrective courses 
open to one threatened with the undesirable adiposity 
known as "double chin." The first is massage, which 
In this Instance consists in gently pinching and kneading 
the flesh by holding it fmnly and rolling in the Angers, 
and then smoothing it back. This treatment must bo 
steadily persevered in if it ^ to be beneficial. A second 
method is directed to reducing the amount of flesh 
bmicath the chin by means of bands of plaster to keep 
the superfluous flesh in posiiion. These bandages 
should be worn every iitgut, and although they are 
^ no means comfortable, constitute a relitible remedy. 
The bandage must be placed under the chin, and 
passed over the ears by ti>e crown of the head. It is 
always advls.'ihle to luve an adilitional strap passed 
from the outer edge of the bandage to the back of the 
head. They may be made of the ordinary bandaging 
strips or of a good elastic. In the latter case care has 
to he taken that they are not drawi. loo tight, so as to 
interfere with the circulation. The third, and perhaps 
the most ccrt.iin remedy for " double chin," is a regular 
course of exercises. Uugin by throwing the head back- 
wards and upw.ards, at the same time keeping the 
lower Jaw thrust out. The teeth should then be 
clenched, and the muscles of the throat drawn upward 
and relaxed, and then drawn up again. Turning the 
head fVom side to side to the fullest angle of whicn it is 
capable should be the next exercise. It these exercises 
are indulged in for about ten minutes.! day there would 
be a very marked improvement m the condition of the 
chin in the course of a few w ecks. 

Chiropody. (See Corns.) 

Clothes. Cara of. Nc\cr put clothes away un- 
bruslmd, nor forget to pull and straighten out gyves, 
to roll up veils carefully, and never sit about in a 
walking-dress indoors, are golden rules to remember 
for the preservation of raiment. The " well groomed ’’ 
abearance for which every wise woman strives, is due 
as much to the care of tiie clothes when not being 
worn, as to the clothes tlicniselvcs. Generally speaking 
it is better to folil than to li.!ng clothes, but Hie correct 
folding ot one's wardrobe is a study by itself. Bodices 
should bi: held V>y tlie top of the sleeves, the yoke 
allowed ^..sJrop down and the back folded in. This 
brings the two front pieces lying one over the other, 
where they can be laid without creases. If it Is 
necessary to fold again, the sleeves niay^be doubled 
across, but it should never be difficult to And card- 
board boxes largo eiyiugh to the lilouse folded 
only lengthwise. Several licdices can be put in the 
same box if folded in this way, .ind skirts arc better laid 
in drawers than hung in closets unless stretched on 
frames. The woman who strives to be thought well 
dressed will hftre Innumerable boxes, containing belts 
only, gloves only, etc., and labelled. I'hc way to fold 
a skirt with a train is to Liy it on a 1yd or table, folded 
down the middle of the front. The tnjiii is then folded 
over till tlie skirt has a regular shape, and then it is 
foldsl in gores, the fewer in number of course the 
better. If buttons are on skirts or bodices, white 
tissue paper should be put over every one to prevent 
their impressing the material and in all light clothing, 
white tissue p.ii>er will be found of immense value If 
placed between each fold. It protects the first, and 
Icecps the garments in splendid condition. This should 
also be remembered in laying away gloves. Each 

E * re should be wrapped in tissue paper after tho 
ers have been strelclied, the thumb turned In place 
the inside of the glove aired after wearing. It is a 
pernicious habit to roll the gloves one Inside the other 
unmediately after removing from the hands, and the 
new look will! soon be ruined in this way. Boots 
should be stuffed with paper instantly they .ire removed 
from the foot, unless trees are available, and the same 
pair of shoes should, never be worn two days in luo 
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cession. The habit of changing goim and foot geu 
when indooTb Is true economy. 

OlottalJBgf Hydtanlo. In a climate so changeable 
as ouns, cotton underclothing should never take the 

E ldce of woollen. During the summer, If flannel cannot 
e home, some fine woven woollen fabric sliould >ba 
worn next the skin. When linen is employed it sitould 
^>e changed frequently. Better pay out money for the 
laundry than for the doctor. All ciotning should fit com* 
fortably, and especially should not be tight. Fashion 
need not be disregarded, but should always be made to 
bend to comfort and health. 

Collliirot The. This French term Implies more 
than the mere arrangement of the hair, the style of 
which should always be suited to the contour and 
complescion of the wearer’s features, and so dressed as 
to enhance the wearer's beauty. The daily hygiene 
of tile liair is a matter to which serious consideration 
must l>e given if good results are to be secured and 
maintained. It. of course, varies with the individual ; 
hair which is lank, or moist, or greasy (coxuiitions 
usually found in the hair of nervous subjects, or of 
thrisu who have much anxiety, mental worry, or streu 
of brain work) needs a totally dilferent treatment from 
that which is n^, and full of white scaly dust. (See also 
under Hair.) Then tlie liair specialists are by no means 
agreed os to general governing lines of treatment. 
Some liave tauglit that the hair should be reguLirly 
cut, either at the new moon (to encourage a longer 
growth), or at the wane of the moon if extra thickness 
without increased length be desired. A smile may be 
evoked at tlie seeming liinacy of this mo^m idea, but 
there is mqtliod in the madness. Others are empliatic 
in laying down that it does the hair no good to cut it. 
and many have omitted tlic cutting tvith undoubted 
success. Tlien, again, w'liiie most of the hair 
specialists advocate a vigorous brushing of the hair 
from root to tip (with a convex brush,' the bristles of 
which will penetrate to thq scalp) from ten to twenty 
minutes night and iiioriung ; others say that no brusii 
should be used, tiut that aner the application of a few 
drops of a good hair-nourishingprejiaration. a thorough 
conving. Damning at the free end, with a special 
comb shaped to the head and made with a handle, for 
hygienic reasons, also without teeth, for the same 
reason, should be given, and that following this a soft 
piece ofjf/aci^sllk should be used, folded over .*i fibiy 
tliick strand Of hair at a time, and tlicn drawn rapidly 
over it. This is good practice ; but the great tiling is 
to bestow constant care upon "woman's crowning 
glory," ensuring cleanliness by gentle and frequent 
uvation, and tlie use of a pure and reliable soap like 
Pears’, followed by patient smoothing Wd drying. 
As to making artificial additions to scant and falling 
locks. thaLis a matter fur taste and discretion — 
especiallynie Utter. Let it be remembered that the 
desire or a woman to have a luxuriant, richiy-coinured, 
lustrous he.id of haiif nroceed^not only from vanity, 
as those wlio rage against tlie " transformation ’’ would 
have us believe, but also from the very praiseworthy 
desire to show tlie sign of health and vigour. Notliing 
"lets a woman down” like apiiearin^with tliin ana 
poorly 'dressed hair, forgotten l>y NaA-e, unaided by 
art, and neglecteil by its wearer. One owes herein a 
duty to one’s a8f and one's entourage. But the 
restoration period should be taken ui time and 
managed tactfully. (See also Baldness and Hjalr.) 

Cold Cream* Home-made. This will befound 
reliable, and preferable tn tlic unknown .ulmixtiires 
which are sometimes advertised under pretentious 
aptiellations. One ounce of good white wax, half an 
ounce spermaceti. Dissolve very gradually by placing, 
immersed in two ounces of olive oil in a basin near the 
fire. Cool upon amalgamation. Stir in tl^e drops 
otto of rose, or orange*flower water to perfume it, and 
put away in a close-lidded pot or Jar for use. It is 
an admirable emollient, quite free from Irritating 


prm>erties. ^ ... 

Cold Winds. (Sec Complexion.) , ^ ^ 

ColeoPB and Complextons. Blue is unsuited 
to the brunette, because Its orange reflection Intensifies 
a dark complexion : but a blue veil will diminish the 
effect of bnght^llght onthe)hue of any skin, Just as 
blue speetacHS preserve the eyes firom the sunshine. 


green Increases the ruddiness of a warm com* 
nlexlon, and gives a heated appesLrance ; to the pale 
blonde it is permissible, bupartlng enhanced roslness. 
Mky*ilue and ilf allied hues become the very fiiir, 
bringmg into proximity with the doiiiinatbig tinge of 
theirniurandicoinplexion the complementary colouring. 
Reds, yellows, and oranges may be worn by the daik- 
haired and dark*comp1exloned with impunity, as 
enriching shades of blackness. But violet is treacherous 
wear, r^ecting and augmenting yellowness of com- 
plexion or hair, and making blue seem green. If a 
woman of sallow skin would look her worst, let her 
adopt violet niilliiiery. 

Combo, Caro of. Combs con be cleansed by 
working a piece of cardboard between their teeth, and 
afterwards rubbing them well with flannel. As tortoise 
shell combs are always .prone to break easily, many 
may find tliis hint a useful one. If the combs be really 
of tortoise shell, the traces of joining should be In- 
visible. First slope the margins of the break by 
scraping off the broken pieces for the distance of about 
a quarter of an incli iroiii the edge ; then overlap these 
margins, and when tlius arranged, clamp them b^wecri 
a strong lettcr-clip, and immerse the comb in boiling 
water for some time. As the horn softens, it unites ; 
and when dry again, the place where the break had 
beefi should be uniioticeable. 

Complexion, The. Cleanliness has more than 
all else to do with promoting and keeping a clear 
complexion. Frequent and regular lavatlon, with the 
f voidancc of all injurious soaps is the prime essential. 
(See Bathe and Bathing.) Sound and refreslimg 
sleep has a very beneficial enect u^Mm the complexion. 
The habit of falling asleep at a few moments' notice Ls 
one to be encouraged in tlie interests of health— a 
more important consideration even than colouring, 
though inextricably i>ound up with it After unusual 
fatigue, the face of even a young woman iias a drawn 
ana tired look which ages it palpably. A quarter of 
an hour's sound sleep removes this and replaces It by 
the soft commingling of white and pale pmk, which is 
the charnctenstK. or the finest blonde conmlcxiuns, or 
the rose and olive of the brunette, (bee Rast.) 

Much can be done to improve a poor comflaeion by 
plenty of exercise and hj^ienic living, as here and 
elsewhere insisted upon. Beyond tins, steaming has a 
surprisingly good effect upon some sallow, thick- 
looking skins. Hold tlie face for a while over water as 
hot as It can be borne without scalding, keeping the eyes 
closed and the steam in witlga sort of tent formed with 
a bath toweL Renew the hot water occasionally. 
Then wash with Pears’ Soap and douche the face with 
cold soft water. The hot water opens the pores of the 
skin, the soap cleanses it, and the cold closes the 
pores and stimulates the skin to healthy action. It 
also braces it against the sun, the east wind, or frost. 
Some people rub in a little eau de cologne to finish the 
process, but this is not necessary; indeed, it is best 
to trust to the emollient and detergent effect oft he soap. 

To remove the par n/iti itnarttn/i' which results from 
exposure to the .sun. especially in sea air, tlie follofiruig 
preparation is of value : An ounce of Pears' Soap dis- 
solved tn three ounces of orange-flower water, mixed 
with one and a lialf ounce, oi orris root dissolved in 
four ounces of spirits of wine. Let all .stand for a day 
or two, pour It off the sediment, and pour a little into 
lukewarm soft water to bathe the face, particularly 
after exposure to the sun and wind. " 7 an" can m 
rcinoved from the face by tlic application of a Kttle 
lieroxide of hydrogen, diluted with water. Have it 
mixed by a chemist, and on no account made too 
strong. For "/^kles ” some recommend the applica- 
tion of buttennilk, and it can do no harm. 

A serviceable complexion wash for use after exposure 
may be thus prc|>arcd : Peel a large cucumber or two. 
cut in slices, place in a double boiler closely covered, 
and cook slowly— without water— until soft. Put the 

E icces in a fine linen bag. and squeexe until all Juice 
as been extracted: add to the Juico one-fourth 
rectified spirits of wine (or whisky will do) and one- 
third elder-flower water. Sliake well, pour into small 
bottles, and seal. The lotion may be applied several 
times a day at first, and less frequently when the 
has become clearer Sliake well before using. 
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The skin in vdMitr is lieblo to become dry, tou^ 
and red. To auard against these evils, a little cold 
cream {g.v.) should be applied after washing, and 
carefully wiped off, after which some Pears' Violet 
Powder should be dusted over the face, left omfor a 
few minutes, and brushed off with a pad of cotton 
WOOL For the hands, which generally suffer even 
more in frosty weather, an excellent plan is to rub a 
mixture of ^ycerine and rose-water into them when 
half-dry, and finish the drying process thoroughly 
afterwards. This will kera tlie Iiands soft and wlute 
in the bitterest weather, it gloves Iks constantly worn 
out of doors and an ola pair used for sleeping 
purposes. 

Sitting too closely over the fire, especially when fresh 
from a walk in the cold, is most injurious to the com- 
plexion, making the skin liarsh and dry and encouraging 
premature wrinkles. To retain one's youthful appear- 
ance. the skin must be kept firm ana elastic, and 
anything which helps to induce an unnatural dryness 
destroys the elasticity. 

Com^tjoeiott tn eonueeftan with diet. Diet has a 
great effect upon the complexion. Simple food, as 
varied as possible, and cooked to perfection, is good 
for both health and looks. Simple dishes eaten with 
relish, and digested merrily, not sadly, bring bright- 
ness to the eyes and freshness to the riiecks. Mon of 
us eat too much meat and not enough vegetables and 
fruit. Fresh water-cress is a specuilly good blood 
purifier. It should be eaten at breakfast and each 
meal during the day whenever obtainable, with plenty 
of salt. See also that it is tfloroughly well washed. 
Not only does water-cress give a clear complexion, 
but it also produces a fresh, bright colour, as it has the 
peculiar faculty of absorbing iron from the water hi 
which it grows. 

yeils are harmful to the complexion, unless they 
are diaphanous, and of sufiiciently open texture to 
admit the air whilst excluding grit ; the skin needs the 
friction of the air. Constant covering interferes with 
the circulation and the healthy action of the pores. It 
lieats the face, and keeps it covered with an oily 
moisture wlUch catches the dust and dirt, despite the 
veil, and gets into the pores. When the face is left 
exposed to the air the dust is largely blown off, and 
the skin remains dry and clean. In metonne^ even— 
within the legal speed limit— veils are a su{)crfluity ; 
end eye-protectnig ** goggles "—ugliness's supreme 
invention— are dispensable, except in a high head-wind. 
Have your air-batn (or th^face on a journey, and your 
water-wa^ on reaching the end, and the complexion 
will sustain no hurt. 

But in all matters of the complexion remember the 
testimony and commendation of Adchn.a Patti, 
'* Pears' Soap is niatchlesit lor the complexion.'' 

Copng. when these are contracted every effort 
should tic made for their eradication, otherwise all the 
observances of the toilet generally will •* leave some- 
thing to be desired." Here is a good rqcipe, which 
should be compounded specially by your chemist 
according to direction. In one drachm of absolute 
alct^ol dissolve and mix forty gr.iitis of snlicylio^iLid and 
six grains of extract of Indian hemp. When these are 
intimately blended, make up to one ounce with 
flexible collodion, and again blend thoroughlv. Before 
you apply this to your corns, soak your feet in hot 
water, m which you have dissolved a lump of common 
soda, dry, and give each com one thorough atiplication. 
Repeat the whole process every night until the corns 
disappear, but after the first night yoa should peel off 
the collodion coating before you bathe the feet or 
while doing so. Thus may corns be banished, and 
they will not reappear if the feet be regularly exercised 
ana good-fitting Doots worn. Remember, however, 
that it is quite as bad to have boots too loose as too 
tight ; in the first case corns are induced by fnetram in 
the second by undue pressure. (See Feat.) 

Oovsats* Where corsets are worn— and almost 
every woman wears them where Civilisation reaches 
nowadays— great care should be exercised to have 
them well-fitting, so as to afford bodily support without 
stricture. It is tight lacing and hurtful pressure wMch 
finder stays and corsets a menace; their abuse, 
not their use, calls for condemnation. The much 


■bused Dame Fashion sometimes does us a good 
turn, and her course in the matter of corsets Ibr 
the past few years is distinctly such. The days of 
wasp waists (and they return periodically) are always 
sad ones for woman-kind ; but the corset which com- 
presses the superfluous flesh about the hips, and ^ves 
support to the lower portion of the body where most 
women are conscious of a sense of weakness, is robbed^ 
of all its injurious effects. A corset must not com- 
press the vital organs, but with the straight-fronted 
modes, the lungs, lieart, and stomach are left quite 
free. To obtain the best results as to beauty of 
figure, the corset should he laced with three separate 
laces. The upper one is threaded till about three 
holes above the waist line, the second include only 
four or five eyelets Just at the waist, and the third 
extends to tlie lowest eyelets of the corset. It is most 
important the stays are adjusted properly, and that 
means placed lower on the body tiian is usually done. 
The suspenders are t}\en fastened and afier all this is 
done, the stays are laced to a comfortable tightness. 
Before the lacing is accomplished, the hands stiould 
be placed inside of the corset, and the superflous flesh 
drawn al>ove the waist-lino. This prevents the lacing 
from compressing a vital fiart, ana also improves the 
figure. It a figure has become too spread, as is so 
often the case in middle life, care of this sort will do 
much toward nsstoriiig it to attractive lines. It is a 
mistake to have a corset closely boned, and that is 
why a cheap corset is seldom a success. The bones 
ne^ to be fitted iii other directions besides from top 
to bottom, and it is only a skilful corsetier who can do 
this successfully. The example of the French women 
wlio buy a good corset, no matter how inferior the 
dress, can be followed with advantage. It is ruination 
to a figure to sit around the house or work without 
stays. All sorts of bad habits as to carriage are 
formed, and on the other hand. If household duties 
are performed, special and loosely-laced stays should 
be worn. (See also Waist.) 

Cosmetlos. Soap and water come first in the 
category ; purity is a stne qud non in the soap, softness 
in the water. Then a simple cold cream (for whjth a 
recipe u given, ante), will be found very serviceable. 
Always be cartful to rinse away soap after washing. 
Eau de Cologne, fresh, yet diluted, is good. For 
po^rders keep t» Pears', it Ls safe and effectual where 
needed. Rouge has been superseded by carmine, 
that should only lie employed with caution ana sparingly; 
biMnuth preparations are always hazardous. Glycerine 
induces growth of hair and is not good for the face. 
A cold cr^am with vegetable fat as basis is good, and 
pure olive m is excellent though darkening to the skin. 
The powder puff should be a good one of swan's down, 
.ind kept boxed away from dust. For the rut, specific 
cosmetics for various contingencies arc referred to in 
their ;iropcr order ; but the h'ss they are required and 
employed tlie bettet? AbsqliAe cleanliness is far 
preferable to plastering, the bloom of health to any 
enamel. 

CoBtame is a very important toilet matter indeed. 
All apparel ancLdruss accessories should be becoming 
as to coloration’ (see Colours and Complexion)* 
and also, in design and makb.up, a^pted to admit of 
tlie most advantageous prescntmeift of the figure of 
the wisarer; not over-obtrusive of specially good 
points, nor too obviously fasliioned for ^he biding of 
impeiTcctions. Suitability ought to liave precedence 
of smartness In all things, and good taste govern in 
regiird to what to wear, and how and when to wear 
it. Conform to convention as far as you rationally can. 
Avoid conspicuousness, whatever the cost : that way 
vulgarity lies. The t>est-dressed girls and women, 
from the standpoint of harmony and real effectiveness, 
are by no means those who spend the most money, 
relatively to their status, on fancied adornment. The 
"fitness of things" must never be lost sight of, nor 
should mere cheapness of material be pennitted to 
influence selection at all. The ''correct style" in 
dressmaking is that in which the most is made of wdl- 
chosen fabrics, of the best procurable quality, in the 
interests of the wearer's personality and pocleet ; and 
the millinery, jewellery, and etceteras should match 
on all occasmns, comfort as well as suitability being 
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cofiftuitly studied. Let each apply these maxims to 
her ovm individuality, whether she be short or tall, 
ftout or thin, dark or fair, youni; or old; they con- 
stitute the “G^olden rule" as respects costume, and 
allow a wide ronve for womanly resource and gratifica- 
tion. (See also Fltfura* The.) 

** Orowafaet.*^ (See Fao^ and Wrinkles.) 

<1 Carling the Hair. (See Hair.) 

Dentlfrloee. Good simple dentifrices are cam- 
phorated chalk, brushed well over the teeth regularly, 
with clear water rinsing to follow ; or powdered borax 
dissolved in tepid water, to which a little of tincture of 
mynh may be added if desired. (See also Breath- 
Bwaetenere and Teeth.) 

Depilatorlee. (See Eleotrolyele.) 

Diet has a deal to do with rendering trouble taken 
with the toilet successful or otherwise. If you want to 
have a good complexion eschew greasy foods, cakes, 
pastry, and sweets, as well as all highly seasoned 
dishes. l>on’t eat between meals, tat plenty of 
fruit (fresh and stewed) and green vegetables, under- 
done beef and mutton, white fish and milk piiddu^s. 
Abstain from strong tea and coffee, and it you find 
that any special food disagrees with you. give it up at 
once. The stomach quickly reacts on the skin, and 
takes Its revenge by giving it a muddy look. The 
"rigour of the game" in " beauty cult" entails a very 
strict regimen as regards feeiling. An authority on 
this theme enjoins tliat "the menu for a would-be 
beauty must be of the simplest." Two meals a day 
are the most of whicli she may partake, and at thene 
the range of choice is decidedly liinited. No break- 
Ikst is allowed, but a glass of cold water, an orange, 
or an apple mav be taken if desired. The first meal 
of the day is a liiixture of breakfast and lunch, and is 
eaten at noon. It consists of a good vegetable soup, 
some nuts (w.-ilnuts chopped fine, or chestnuts lioiled 
and mashed or roasted), cheese, brown bread and 
butter, cliocolatc, and for drink either wanii milk or 
cold water. The second and only otiier meal is 
partaken of about 7 pm., and dilTers very slightly 
tronuhe first. A soui> of lentils or haricots is followed 
by Vgs. wliole-meal bread, and various vegetables; 
salads are allowed, and any fruit which may be in 
season, with cream. For purposes of digestion, a glass 
of Vichy water may be taken half an hour afterwar^ 
This " perfect health diet " is said to impart a skin of 
velvety softness and of faultless tone to tliuse who will 
carefully follow it. All the vegetables, however, must 
be cooked by steam alone and served witli a little olive 
oil, while no salted butter may be taken at any time. 
Plenty of pure cold water is recommended drinking, 
as water is most beneficial for building up the wasting 
tissues. Tills is severely simple living, carried to the 
extreme oftcautious system, and would entail too much 
self-deprivation for most folk ; but it points the nght 
way. Bacon and all galted nie^s must be abstained 
from altogether by thosetsubjeci to rashes or eruptions, 
at any rate when symptoms of the skin trouble appear. 
(See also Complexion.) 

Bleotrolyeis is by many deemed tlie surest of 
depilatories; hut foi its practice exptrt professional 
skill is requisite. 1 1 gets to the root of tfie trouble, which 
no caustic appUcatfrn can accomplish without occasion- 
ing harm in excess of the good it does, and the plucking 
out of superfluous hairs rarely sees the end of the m-itter. 
Electrolysis is recoiiiinended as a valuable outsi^ aid 
to the toilet of all requiring and able to obtain the 
benefits it can convey. Not only is it of depilatory 
effectuality, but it can be applied to the cure of 
neuralgic affections and tlie removal of unsightly scars, 
outgrowths, or indentations occasioned by injury or 
disease. But no "quack,” male or feiq^, will be 
permitted to apply uie electric needle to'^iny part of 


permitted to apply uie electric needle to'^iny part of 
any wise person. 

Bxerclse should supplement the toilet ; exercise 


of every rational sort, muscular and of the respiratory 
organs (see Breathing Exereiaee). The brisk 
walk is a very potential beauiifier. If taken r^ularly 
In the purest available air. It will give great assistance 
to the healthy in the way of conserving their good 
condition ; it will help to thin the fat (see Obesity), it 
win devclim the abnormally thin. Then " Exercise, 
Exercise, Exercise ">-«very morning, and as early os 


you can. Don’t ny you "haven’t time"; make time, 
adjusting your rest and your dally duties accordingly. 
Your good looks and good spirits will be your long lasting 
rewara. (See aUt Hueoge.) 

Expreesion. No face can be beantiful, no matter 
how richly endowed with regular features, if the 
expression is not ch.’irming. it need not be weakly 
amiable, but must indicate intelligence, the power of 
observation, and general kindness. The matter of 
cultivatiiw a good expression is worth every woman’s 
notice. Very far-reaching are the words, " Know thy- 
self," and of more than biblical significance. A woman 
should have a hand-mirror, and sit liy herself in a 
thouglitful and serious mood to try to Know herself— 
not with the hope that the mirror will return a flattering 
message, but in the full glare of daylight (face to the 
light) and search for imperfections. A line here will 
tml her that s^e coinnresses her mouth when sewing ; 
a wrinkle there will testify that when she reads 
she frowns; and a horrid little thing, which she 
tries in vain to brush away, will suggest the necessity 
of massage around the eyes. 1 wonder Jf there ivas 
ever a w-onian who did not think that her first "crow's 
foot" was a hairl If you study the faces of fellow 
passengers in the oumious, or in other commonplace 
puUic vehicles, you will be astonished to find how 
really few persons have a nice expression when the 
features are in repose. One wears a worried look ; her 
neighbour a discontented one: another has an un- 
reliable and weak expression about tlie moutli, wliich 
would perhaps prevent her successful application for 
an apimintment. 1 he pTospective employer would say 
she had a weak mouth, fur most people who pride 
themselves on being students of human nature are very 
superficial, and to them a drooping mouth means 
melancholy, a lifted corner a sneer, etc. In reality, 
there are many qualifications for epch mark of 
expression, but in the instance named, the mouth may 
be perfectly well-shaped, and the unpleasant expression 
merely a matter of an unfortunate habit. Rounding 
comers of the mouth are not looked upon with favour, 
and UbUtdly indicate a real necessity for a change in 
character. The habit of observing will cultivate a 
nice expression of tlie eye, and the smile should be 
studied most of all. If the teeth arc ugly, there is no 
reason why a smile should reveal them aggressively to 
the world. I hear someone say that this will incfuce 
affectation, but that docs not at all follow. There is 
much that can be done on these lines, but a word to the 
wise— and wliat woman is nofVisc?— is sufficient! 

Byea. An eminent writer has remarked, "Most 
children are bom with light eyes, but a great many of 
them exchange them for dark eyes as soon as they 
realise their mistake." The relative beauty of light 
or dark eyes is, however, os in evenr case of mdivlclual 
lieauty, merely a matter of taste. Beauty must be " in 
the eye of the beholder " as well as 111 the eye tliat 
is looked ujion. Time was when novelists made the 
dark-eyed girl " as dark of soul as were her orbs," 
white all the virtues were ascribed to the blue-eyed 
maidens. Thackeray tried to upset this theory by 
giving his dark -eyed heroines depth of soul and 
nidking tlie blue-cycd damsels trcaclierous. Be that 
as it may, the beauty of the eye is not so much a 
matter of colour as of shape, size, and expression, and 
the cleanness of the white surrounding the iris. Still, 
colour is an important factor bi the attractiveness of 
the eye and has to be counted with. Brightness, soul- 
tulness, sympatl^y, are the leading qualities. 

To kerp the eyts char attU bri^t they should not bo 
subjected to iinnecessaiy strain. Nothing can be 
more injurious to the eyes tlian to strain the sight by 
readmg or working in an uncertain light. Never read 
In a doubtful light, and always have the light falling 
upon the iKxik from behind. Do not expose the eyes 
to the glare of strong sunlight unduly, or to that ot 
brlUiaiitly-illumuiated places of assembly; and be 
careful to protect them from injury by dust and other 
foreign substances. "Alind your we" is good 
homdy counsel. Some people suffer from a constant 
inflammation of the eyes, which not only causes them 
much discomfort, but senoudy detracts from the 
beauty of the organs of vision. The most efficacious 
eye-wa^ in a case like this is a mixture of borax and 
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camphor-water— not spirits of camphor. The propor* 
\ tions should be ten {grains of borax to an ounce of 
camphor water. Always, In makingf the tollet^care* 
fully bathe the eyes. When the ^es are wdhc no 
better or more harmless lotion can be fount with 
which to bathe them than diluted cold tea. 

ByabrowSt Tbe* The eyebrows can be trained 
to arnioht any shape by the exercise of p-iticnce and 
care. When the growth is too thick ana bushy, they 
can be trained with the tips of the finf^rs to grow iu 
the desired shape. Dip the linker-tips into a little 
rose-oil before manlpulatine. When the line is uneven 
the ofTendinEf hairs may be removed with a pair of 
small tweezers, or treated by electrolysis. If tlie 
eyebrows are too thin, clip them neatly and cautiousty 
with sharp curved scissors and rub into them a little 
food cream or vaseline at night. This will In a short 
time appreciably improve tlie growth. 

Byelaahett The. The longer, thicker, yet slllder 
the lashes tlie greater beauty will they lend to the eyes. 
Clipping the eyelashes once in every two or three 
months Is very beneficial to them. It should, however, 
be done witli extreme care, a pair of curved scissors 
being used. The tinting or colouration of the eyelashes 
Is all very well, for stage effect ; otherwise it Is best 
left alone. Nature provides lashes of the right hu^for 
all eyes ; the owners have only to keep them in trim, 
not try to change their hue. 

Faoa. The. Care and assiduity In cleansing the 
fiice cannot be too strongly insisted upon : neither can the 
necessity for using only the incKt reliable soap be over- 
emphasised ; and here it need only be said that Pears' 
Is '‘the purest and the best." Steaming the face 
occasionally is commendable. To do tills without going 
to the expense of elaborate apjiaretus, place about a 
quart of boiling water into a hand-b.isin, nold the face, 
with the hair well pinned back and a handkerchief 
folded across the eyes, over the basin, and throw a 
large Furkish towel over the head, lettiim the ends fall 
round the basin to keep the steam In. This will open 
all the pores of the skin, and tlie face should be care- 
fully wiped with a .soft linen rag or pad of cotton wool 
afterwards. Gentle friction is good for the face ; so Is 
massage, which keeps tile muscular tissues in tone. 
Fufliness under the eyes is often due to a relaxed 
condition of the skin. The liest remedy will Im found 
in the use of a lotion, composed of twenty grains ot 
tannic acid to an ounce of glycerine. It should be 
appUeil niglit andniornin^itha fine camel’s hair brush. 
Sec also Bathing, and Ohmplaxlon. 

Fat, to Reduce. (See Ooeclty.) 

Feet, The. No one can possibly be healthy who 
does not keep the feet scrupulously clean. In the 
spring and summer, wlien the warm weather Induces 
incru.ised perspiration, it is not too often to wash the 
feet every night before retiring to rest. This should bo 
done in cold water, excepting in cases when this is 
found to give tlie liathcr a chill, when tepid water 
should be substituted. An octogenarian once told the 
writer, in reply to a query as to how she had such 
marvellous Iiealtli at her advanced age. th,at she had 
washed her feet regularly, without intermission, every 
night since she i^as a child, and to that fact, and to 
the wearing of soft, well-fitting hoots she attributed 
her having passed through life without illness. There 
is nothing soutlies .sore, tired feet so much as immersion 
in warm water, and they are strengthened if a little sea- 
salt is added. Care should be bestowed on the regular 
trimming of the toe nails, after I'athliig the feet. 

A good authoritv on boots asserts thift a woman with 
large, unshapely feet can only afford to wear a Uced 
boot, and never a low shoe of any kind. Button-boots 
are not to be recommended, as a pretty foot suffers 
considerably in tliein. No matter how firm the buttons, 
they “ give " to the motions of the feet, and. If worn 
regularly, entirely ruin a shapely ankle. Laced boots, 
on the other hand, tend greatly towards the correction 
of any &uItB a foot may possess. Button-boots encour- 
age the spreading out and unnatural development of a 
good-shaped foot, and are the cause of many a weak 
ankle. Never constrict the toes into pointed shoes, but 
leave tliem room for free and separate motion. (See 
also Coma,) 

BlisUrtd Fset are always painful. Those subject to 


them are advised to wear soft, good-fitting, merino 
socks or stockings, and at night to take a small portion 
of Russian tallow, drop it In cold water, rub it on the 
palm of the hand with a few drops of brandy, and 
apply to the blistered places. This will have a very 
healing effect. 

Boots and Stoe^t^s should always fit quite comfort;^ 
ably ; people often make the mistake of thinking thar 
hara, tight-fitting boots are the sole cause of corns, ooots 
and shoes that are too large are equally fruitful in produc- 
ingthem. All foot-gear should fit perfectly, not too tight, 
and not too roomy. Again it is a mistake that many 
women fall into, to wear thick woollen stockings In 
winter. This sort of hosiery renders the feet tender, 
aud causes undue perspiration. Cashmere is Infinitely 
to be preferred, and can be worn well on Into the 
summer, until cotton. Lisle thread, or spun silk are 
adopted instead. Care should always be taken that 
the stockings do not wrinkle, as this also causes the 
skin to harden, and ultimately Induces corns. The 
same thing occurs when heavy feather boots and shoos 
are worn, and it is well to be particular when selecting 
new footwear of any kind to get soft makes, and, if 
possible, the very best. This, in the end, is the truest 
economy; poor footwear is a terrible "let down" to 
anyone aspiring to dress well or took well. 

Flgura, Thu* One ouglit to make the best of one's 
figure. Not by tight*lacing to malform the waist (see 
WSiIst); but by exercise and hygienic hving to 
cultivate s)rmmetry, grace, and correct deportment 
Angularity is often as much a matter of habit as of 
actual physical structure ; adiposity, the outgrowth of 
idleness, " scragginess." the penalty of neglect. The 
figure to be clothed should be clothed accordmg to its 
attributes and contours ; nut concealed by an imitation 
of some other person's habiliments, that other persor> 
being, very likely, Imilt on totally differing lines. The 
tall figure ought not, as a rule, to be dressed In white 
or very liglit raiment, or further elongated by towering 
headgear. Light-coloured, loosg clothing will, how 
ever, tone down excessive thinness to the eye. The 
well-proportioned of good average height niav 'kOAi 
any material of hues not out ofnannony witn tneu 
complexion, almost any patterns ; but tlie full figure 
looks best in dark or sunaued shades, wliile striping in 
thfr design for the buxom ought to be narrow, and 
numaged in the draping to give length of line up and 
down, not width-wise. The ull ran appropriately 
have a horizontal trimming and pattern senome ; the 
dumpy should don the longest and plainest skirts they 
can carry, eschewing large patterns and criss-cross 
lines. Shq,,^Ieeves will not no for the '* skinny " and 
angular, nor will low-cut bodices; but square bodices 
can be made to cover concavities of collar-bone with 
out advertising tlieir utility in this respeCt, Waist 
gatherings may bo adjusted to su[iply a seeming 
fulness to the frail by the cleyer costumier, while 
fold arrangements across tlie chest can be expertly 
managed to "suit all figures." Wlien the feet and 
ankles are not handsome the skii ts may be worn long 
enough to render the fact unobtrusive, and so on. 

Flushlntf c?ky be the outcome of neivousness, 
want of seircontrcil, or hurrying from one entourage 
to another. Again, it may arise -{Vom indigestion. 
The furtive powder-puff is powerless to conceal it 
altogether. But conformation to hygienic conditions 
w'ill usually obviate it. 

Food. (SecDletd 

FreoklOK. (See Complexion.) 

Frost, Protection Against, (See Corn* 
plexlon.) 

Gloves form an Important item of toilet appanage, 
adding to, or detracting from, tlie good appearance of 
the hands, as well as forming their appropriate pro- 
tection out of doors. They should always be carefully 
chosen, and there are more important considerations 
than their colour and the nuinlH*r of the buttons. 
Black gloves are generally less elastic that light or 
coloured ones, and cheap grades are dear at any 
price. Dressed kid usually retains Its freshness longer 
and to more durable than subde. The best and most 
serviceable kid is soft and yielding. A glove to small 
that it cramps the hand and prevents grace of motion 
gives poor service. Short fingered gloves are uglv 
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and certain to break soon between the finfers. If not (dlssolTe tliis first in two tablespoonAils of tepid watmr) ^ 

at the tips. The way in whkh a grlove Is first drawn and then wash the head and hair in the liquid. TMa f 

on and shaped to the hand has much to do with both will woduce a plentiful lather when rubbed into tha 

Its beauty and durability. esglhiixture aiAeady cm the head, and may be 

Orey Hal^ Keeftlng In OondltloUi and renio^ by copious rinsing, first in hot soft water and 
Grey Hair. Preventing Hair.) then in cooler. Dry with hot towels. 

. Hair Dreulnf. (See Coiffure.) Hair may he kept from ffrey prematurely 

Hair, The. Rubbmgr the hair down with a clean soinetimes. Take a wash of alcohol and strone black 

silk handkerchief every day, after brushing, has a tea in equal parts. Add to this a handful of lutchen 

wonderfully brightening elfect. But to keep the hair salt. This forms a simple and harmless remedy, and 

glossy and bright, it sliould be well brushed every will often not only arrest the greyness but strenf^hen 

night with long even strokes of the brush and a the liair and Increase its growth, 

stiengthening linion frii.tionWd into it occasionally. Grey hair cexk be made to keep Its silvery tone if 
An ounce or cantiiarides mixed with six ounces of constantly washed and rinsed In clear water In which 
castor oil, scented witli eau de Cologne and rubbed a little blue has been shaken. 

into the roots, is good both for tlie growth and For fatting hair an excellent preparation is made 
appearance of the hair. One thing to be remembered by adding to eight ounces of akobol (spirits of wine)i 
about tlie hair is that it apiireciates tiie air and sun* half an ounce each of glycerine, spirits of lavender, 

shine as much as do the flowers It is an excellent and tincture of canthariaes. Eight grains of sulphate 

plan to occasionally let the hnir hang down over the of quinme are then added, and Hie mixture well 
shoulders, and to sit In the suii^liine with it like that. slmken. Any perfume desired may be used for 

To wear the hair dressed all day and then at night scenting it. and it should be well rubbed into the hair 

retire with it closely plaited, is to do it n serious night and morning. (See also PoldiiaBB.) 
injury. In most cases the natural oil of the hair be* Another recommended hatr preserver is made 
comes Insufficient for its needs in middle life, .and it is thus : Take half an ounce of camphor (finely 

well to rub into the scalp a little pure olive oil, or to poi^dercd) and moisten with two tablespoonfuls bf gin. 

brush the hair twice weexly with a brush dipped in ihit tins into a pint bottle and fill with water. Apply 
brlUiaiume. Washing the nair in soda will make it with a simnge to tiic roots of the hair twice every 

brittle, although It produces a “fluffiiiess " winch many week. Bnisn the hair at least once daily, using a 

like, and helps the linir to dry easily. Borax has the brush with rathcrloiig, soft bristles. Tills "preserver* 

same good eflects without being injurious. The hair will promote the growth ot the hair, besides keeping 

shuiila be bruslied thorouglily niglit and luoming, it clean, soft, and glossy. 

not a few hasty wliisks of the brusn, but long, even Curling fluid for the hair may bo made and used 
strokes, with a firm bristled brush. Whale-lione thus : Take two ounces of borax, one nrachm of gum 

brushes are good, and brushing continued with one for arable, and mix with a quart of boiling water. Stir 

the space or S\ e minutes will work w jnders. Metallic until fullv dissolved and add three tabiespoonfuls of 

brushes should be avoided. The hair cannot grow .’it spirits of camplior. Damp the hair with this before 

all if tlie ends are split, and therefore a monthly usmg the waving irons ami the crimp will remain in it 

singeing is advisable. To acconiulisb this, the hair during the most inclement weather, 

should be divided irUo strands, eacn about the size ot Another curling method. To obtain a permanent 
tile little finger, and twisted hard. Hold the lower artificial wave m tliu hair, rub a little scented vaseline 

en<|rof the strand in the led h.'iiul, and pass the partly* upon it. leaving it on fora few minutes and tlien wiping it 

closed riglit hand to the roots, thereby exposing ail the oil with a soft linen rag. After tliLs, apply the waving 

unruly ends. With a lighted taper tliese can be easily irons, and the hair will retain its wavesMor a Icmg time, 

singed. I do not advise rJic cutting of tlie hair, but if in spite of wind and damj>. A great deal of the 

it IS done, the ends .should be cauterised ; if not the succes.sful waving of tlic Iiair depends upon heatup 

hair literally " bleeds,” and vitality escapes. Theft is the irons employed to the correct teinperature. If 
a system of circulation in each tube of hair, quite they are top hot they will dry the hair and render it 

similar to that of the human body, and there b no harsh and brittle, while when too cold they will make 

part of the b(^y which responds more gratefully to but a trifling effect uinm it.^ 

any attention or care. Hands* The* The care of the hands Is an 

5/10 once every thrag>wecks or a important toilet consuleiation. An excellent and 

mniitli, is advisable for tlie liair. An excellent and simple wash for keeping tho hands white and smooth 

inexpensive slmnipoo can be prepared at home in the is made of equal parts of vinegar and water. It is a 

foI1<»wing^ay:— bhave about a pound and a half of good plan to keep a bottle oi ir prejiared and standing 

Pe.irs' Rojp into a quart of Iiut water, add to it a large m the kitchen closet. Wash the hands first 

teaspnonful of powdered borax>iiml a pint of bay rum. thoroughly in warm water, wipe them dry, and rinse 

Rub this well into thf routs of the hair with gentle well in the mixture. The same preparation is good 

friction, rinse out all the soap with warm w.ater, and for removing stains from the hands, 
after it is quite dry, rub a verj- little rose oil into the Use gloves at housework whenever practicable. In 
roots. This tre.itmeiit will give the hair a beautiful dustuig, tor instance, wear a pair of the chamois 

silky appearance. f leather gloves sold at tlie stores under the name of 

Another good hair mash, which may be given with housemaid’s gloves. They cost little and last a long 
advantage occasl^ally, is made thus : Pour one quart time, and keep the hands and nails quite nice, 

of lioiling water upon a piece of rock aninioiiia as, large To whiten the hands tins is a good recijie ; Twenty 

as a filbert, and when cool enough to put the hand in, drops of tincture of benzoin, dissolved m one ounce of 
work to a lather by beating. Rub well into tl** roots eau de Cologne. Add ten ounces of elderflower water 

jf the hair, tlien into the hair itself. Afterwards wash “td thestraineii Juice of two limes (or of a lemon if you 

outthelatIierwithcoldw.iter.andaLsodouchewithcold. caiuiot get lnn«). Sliakewell each day fora week or 
When the hatr appears dty and tyctess after Its two in a tiottle^and apply acfiight, after washing, with 
regular washing, it is a sign that it needs a little tonic, a soft piece ot flannel or sponge, letting it dry in. 

and this can be given it by mixing two tabiespoonfuls As a preventive of chapped handK nothing is better 

of castor oil and the same quantity of gly cerine hito a than an application of rosewater and glycerine well 

four*ounce bottle with enough alchhol ib' cut the oil. rubbed in after washing, before the hands are 

Shake tlie mixture until it is thoroughly mixed, and perfectly dry. tlie drying process being finished 

massage a few drops mto the roots of the hair with the afterwards. When already badly chapped, a few 

tipsm the fingers. drops of pure glycerine sliould be placed in the palm 

To prevent light or golden hair going dark, beat of one hand and well rubbed into the other, and amiir 

up the yolks of two quite fresh eggs with half an of loose*fittmg gloves worn during the night. The 

ounce (one tablespoonful) of tincture of Quillaia application of pure glycerine to hands whldi are 

saptMiaik, and with a toilet glove rub the whole of badly chapped is rather a heroic remedy, but it la 

this mixture well into the scalp. Next in a quart of more efficacious than anything else, all trace of 

hot soft water beat up one ounce of the same tincture, roughne^ disappearing in the course of one or two 

and a heaped tauaspoonful of powdered borax applications. 
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A good plan Is to keep e camphor-ice ball on the 
waahitand and rub it over your hands before drying 
them. Be careful never to go out without gloves. 

Hataf Ohooslng. ConsidentioaB of height Aliape 
of fece, complexion, and the am of the •earer, 
enter Into the wise selection of headgear. Heavy 
trimmings and angular or eccentric shapes are diffi- 
cult to ''carry ofT" gracefully ; and bonnets and toques, 
however modelled and ornamented, should frame the 
bead completely, the hair ariangeinent being managed 
to accord with and complete the general effect. A 
laige hat may be draped and trimmed to “ set " and 
look light ; and as to the colours employed in millinery, 
the aim ought to bo to liarnioiiise witli and “ bring out ” 
dominant tints of eyes, hair, and complexion, and so 
' '^iten the entire presentment. The right shades in 


brighte 
white ( 


iute or the lighter colours are usually becoming; 
intense hues and deep black, unless properly relieved 
by the trimming, the reverse. Green or white ougiit 
to bo interposed between the skin and a hat with pink 
body colour ; and assertive ornamentation should be 
avoided ; the object of headgear bemg, with the 
discriminating, to provide an appropriate and artistic 
framing for, and not to detract attention from, the face. 
Hollow Cheeks. (See Chsoks.) 

Hy^onlo Clothing. (Sue Clothing. C|ps- 
tomo, Corsets, Fsat, Waist* ths. Ao.) 

Indigestion has much to do with the promotion of 
the skin ailments which occasion so much trouble at 
the toilet, and are often difficult of treatment if un- 
checked. (See Diet.) 

lilps. The. The skin oift the lips is the most 
delicate of tho whole liody, and once the lips are 
allowed to ret into a cracked and blackened condition, 
It is most difficult to induce them to become soft and 
smooth again. They can. however, be kept so that 
this painful and unsiglitly condition does not arise. 
Many women have a pernicious habit of bking the lips, 
whicn, besides spoiling the shape, renders the skin 
thick and coarse, and is one or the chief causes of 
chaps and cracks. Whenever the toilet is made, and 
before going out into the open air, the lips should be 
lightly rubbed with a little pure glycerine. This is to 
be preferred to the coloured pigments sold as *' lip- 
salve," for the latter give a painted and unnatural 
colour, which is by no means becoiuiiig. 

Looking GImmo should be good, well placed as 
to light, and, if swung, adjusted at the right angle. 
The thicker the glass me better, provided it be clear 
and flawless. It should afford a pure white reflection 
of pure white paper at any reasonable distance, and 
give no distortion of form or variation in shade in the 
metures it presents of the ohjet,tS placed before it. 
Let It be kept quite clear by frequent polishings with 
soft material ; should tins be regularly attended to no 
other cleaning will be requisite. 

Hanlouring. (SeeNallo.) 

Haaoago. Massage, properly carried out, is good 
forgiving tone to relaxed muscles, restoring plump- 
ness, and banishing wrinkles, wherever they appear. 
It also acts as a preventive against this undesirable 
condition, and is particularly valuable when skilfully 
applied to the delicate muscles of tho face. The 
woman who is going to give her own face a " counm," 
must remember tliat the skin of her face cannot stand 
very rough handling, and that the lines and wrinkles 
which she desires to banish must be gently smoothed 
and patted out. To obtain the best result, the finger 
tips should be dipped to salt and water before starting 
the manipulation, and constantly durifig the process, 
as the salt helps to stimulate the tired muscles. If 
preferred, however, warm olive oil may be substituted 
for the salt and water, or oil of sweet almonds may be 
used to moisten the ftnger-tips. In the latter case, 
the face should be slightly heated by the application 
of warm cloths before the massage is commenced, 
^ee also Annsi diMks. Hollo wj Chin. 
Doublos Hook; Wplnklooi end xoathfni 
Looko, To PvoBovvo.) 

Mouth Wnahoo, (See Brouth Bwootonora.) 

Mull*, The. Once a week the iviils should be 
pared and neatly rounded, both on fingers and toes, 
for comfort and convenience. It Is not at all necessary 
employ a professional manicurist to obtain satis- 
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foeto^ results with the nails, however well off one ma» 
be. Soak hands or feet for fully ten minutes in warm 
soapy water, in which are a few drops of lemon Juice 
before commencing operations. This will soften and 
loosen the cuticle. Paring done, and filing down 
attended to where necessary at the edges, apply an 
orange-stick— procurable at any pharmacy— to each 
nail, raising and pushliig the skin uom the nail. 
the point of the stick ih a little piece of lemou ana 
clean the nails, after which rub them with a little 
vaseline. Wipe the vaseline off with a soft rag and 
polish with powder and tho nail pohsher. Because 
the toe-nails are usually out of signn they are often 
n^lected, but not by the wise. They require as 
much care as the nmls of the fingers. Manicure 
** sets " can be obtained at all prices, and no woman 
should be without these toilet accessories. 

Meok, The- A graceful and well-proportioned 
neck Is a very decided accompaniment of a beautiful 
face and figure, a.-id the care of it is worthy of con- 
sideration. especially by women who go much into 
society. Whether the neck be too fat or too thin 
massage is equally beneficial. If it be too fat. Judicious 
masiiage will do much to reduce the superfluous flesh, 
while if, on tho other hand, it be too thin generous 
friction, with a small quantity of cod-liver oil or a 
mixture of vaseline and almond oil will, to a very short 
space of time, cliange a thin and angular neck into one 
quite passable as regards beauty. The great fear to 
connection with the use of oils on the skin— the growth 
of superfluous hair— need not enter into the consideration 
of the treatment of the neck, as it is very seldom 
that there are any hair follicles on the neck winch 
could be stimulated into growth by fatty substances. 

Cod-liver otV— just mentioned— is one of the most 
flesh-formmg oils that can be obtained, and If once 
one can make up one’s inmd to bear with the unpleasant 
odour, it would be well worth a trial to those who axe 
anxious to develop the neck nicely 

IVkon the Neck is thtn or "^raggy," it generally 
Iiappens that the rest of the twdy u also of pool 
physique, and in this case care should be takm to 
itiiprove the general health by a liberal diet of flesh- 
forming foods, such as cocoa, milk, vegetables, and 
fruit. One of the best and surest ways of improving 
the appearance of the neck is by means of breathing 
exfrcises. The benefit of tlie Loiitinual practice oi 
good breathing exercises ujmn the neck can easily 
be proved by careful notice of those who make sii^- 
mg a profession. They invariably liave beautiful necks 
without eny unsightly hollows. (See BvaaUllllff 
EK«rolK^% QhlnandTlm>at.) 

Oboflity should be guarded against by exercise 
and careful dietaiy, especiallv when middle age Is 
approaching. Then it is tliat the tendeneyflto put on 
too much flesh gives trouble to many, coincidently with 
an inclination towards yidol*;iicoi.^ This must be com- 
bated. Shake otf drowsy feeliag by resolute activity, 
do not give way to unnecessary indulgence to slcq>. 
Walk and work, and regulate the dietary with care. 
It is not necessary to starve at all. If when you feel 
you are growm&too stout you avoid fatty foods, sub- 
stitute toast forpread, and take potatoes only to small 
quantities, you will probably bring \^r weight down. 
Drink hot water with your meals, also half a pmt of it 
before going to bed, and take plenty of exercise of 
some^^reeable kind. Meat may be eaten freely, but 
pudding and cakes sparingly. 

Old Ago. (See Age.) 

Pwfumee. Beside the scents sold ready pre- 
pared for use, many may be made up at home, suitable 
for every toilet purpose. Procure fresh flowers of any 
agreeable fragrance, card thin layers of cotton, which 
dip into the finest Florence or Lucca oil ; sprinkle a 
small quantity of fine salt on the flowers, and wy them 
"alternately, a laye.'of cotton and a layer of flowers, 
until an earthen vessel or wide-mouthea glass bottle is 
fulL Tie the mouth close with a bladder, then place 
the bottle to a southern aspect to the heat of the sun, 
and to fifteen days, when uncovered, a fragrant oU 
may be expressed from the mass, equal to the essences 
(vdtoarily purchased at perfumers' shops. 

Eau de Cologne can be pK(>ared by any person 
hone, to quantity, tlms cheaply. Take one quest 
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of rectified spirits of wine (85 per cent, alcohol), five 
ounces of essence of lemon, twelve and a half drachms 
of essence of cedrate, four ounces of essence of 
bergamot, one ounce of essence of lavender, and one 
ounce of tincture of benzoin. Tlie essences should 
remain in the spirit for dissolution and amalgamation 
^ a full week before distillation and bottling for use. 

jt good peffurntt which is also a preventive against 
moths, may be made of tlie following ingredients: 
Take of cloves, carraway seeds, nutmeg, mace, cim 
namon, and Tonquin beans, each one ounce; then 
add as much Florentine orris-root as will equal the 
other ingredients put together. Grind the whole well 
to powder and put it into httle bags among your 
clothes, etc. 

A dainty ptr/ume for the breath is made of the 
white of an egg, the juice of a lemon, two teaspoonfuls 
of sugar, a am>b of almond oil, and another of rose- 
water. Thfse must be be.iten and stirred for hours 
and then carefully bottled. A half-dozen drops in a 
wineglass of water and used to rinse the mouth will 
make the breath softly sweet. 

Powdar. (See Complexion. Coemetlos. 
Teeth* eto.) 

PnfBBeee. (See Face.) 

SedHsuide. (Sec Hands.) 

Red Skin. (See Complexion.) 

Rest is as requisite as ablution and exercise, at the 
proper time, to enable one to obtain the best effect 
iram the toilet, other thhigs being equal. Never keep 
on, either with work or pleasure, until you are “ done 
up.’* Get all the beauty sleep you can, reiiieinberiim 
the sage old maxim that one hour before midnight is 
worth two Btterwards. Eight hours’ sleep is absolutely 
essential to the woman who wishes to keep the bloom 
of youth, and, whenever possible, she should close her 
eyes and rest completely for at least ten minutes 
during the day. Tins little rest, although it be 
numbered only by minutes, is more helpful than many 
would believe, but it must be an absolute rest, Try to 
let the mind remain a blank, and throw the whole 
welg^it of the body upon the couch, giving every 
muscle a complete relaxation. Another golden rule is. 
Don’t worry. Look always on the bright side of 
things and cultivate cheerfulness, as worry is fatal to 
and beauty. (See also $leep ud TUfd 

SooA Skin. (Sec Complexion.) 

Balts, Bmelllng. Lavender smelling-salts, which 
are so refreshing, are easily made at home, and here is 
a good way of ooiiig it. Carbonate uf anitnonia, cut in 
squares, eight ounces; oil of lavender, har ,unce ; oil 
Of bergamot, half-ounce ; oil of cloves, one mud ounce : 
oil of cassia, half fluid ounce. Mix and rub the oils 
well togetner. Put the squares of ammonia into your 
smelling bottle. Pour enough of the mixture over the 
salts to cover them scantily. 

Boalp. (See Halr.f 

fleent and Boent Sactaeta. (See Perfumes.) 

Bhampoolng. (See Hair.) 

Bhavlntf is one of the chief toilet operations of the 
" mere male,” and it may be made e.'*iy or irritating. 
First, the shaver requires a good and well-proven 
razor, kept sharfl^by “setting^’ when requisite, and 
skilful stropping at and during each time of using. 
Then the mce should be steamed, if possible, or the 
beard softened by the application of hot water 8~d the 
thorough subsequent rubbing in of guod lather. If a 
stick of Pears’ Shaving Soap be employed, there will 
be no trouble with the stiflest beard or the most sensi- 
tive skin. The thing to do is to rub in plenty of thick 
Ifither, then the razor will reap the " stubble ’’ with the 
soap smoothly and painlessly, and there be any 
ashing It will be the fault of the razor^-or the shaver. 
The “Shaving Sticks" sent out by Pears in such 
quantity are so expertly prepared that they permit of 
easy shaving with even cold water where hot is difficult 
to obtain— occasionally a great advantage-^d they 
last a very long time. 

Bboes. (See Feet.) 

Bhouldeni may be kept shapely by exercise, and 
smooth and white by cleanliness ana the conservation 
of the general health. Pliysical drill, skipping, and 
any pastime which caHs into activity the muscles of 


the aims and shoulders, should have every encouxage 
ment. Regular exercise of the right kind, to afiorc 
relaxation from the attitudes of compulsory restraintt 
occasioned by the daily avocation, must on no accoum 
be neglected; round or drooping shoulders are the 
sure penalty of neglect. Those engaged in sedentary 
pursuits or condemned to do much stooping of anj 
kind, ought to lean backwards whenever they can. 
not lounge further forward for momentary relief. 
Shoulder braces may be worn for support, when 
necessary, with advantage, elastic and broad of strap ; 
and swinging from a suspended bar, held by the hands, 
is good ; while swimming will afford especially bene* 
fiefil exercise to tlie shoulders. If the muscles an 
given their due share of motion, tension, and retracta- 
tion regularly, the beautiful natural slope— neither toe 
pronounced nor tqo “ squat "—of the shoulders will be 
preserved, with the proper plumpness and the pearly 
glow which no enamelling can successfully imitate. 

Bkln. (See Complexlona Faoe* IndlgeatlODi 
and Wrinkles. 

Bleep. Unless sound sleep In sufficiency be 
regularly obtained no amount of trouble taken with 
the toilet will have its adequate reward. Insomnia is a 
fell destroyer of beauty. Here is a recipe for it! 
avo^i^ance :— On retiring tr..- the night place tne feet ox 
a really hot water-bottle, then take in sips a breakfast- 
cupful of hot milk, chocolate, or beef extract— one 
kind of nourishment one night, another the next. 
After that, have a handkerchief folded in four, 
saturated with equal parte of rectified spirit and cold 
water, laid across your ibrehead in such a way as to 
cover both temples. When the lights are out ideep 
should come to those who adopt this method. 

Bmelllntf Balts. (See Balts.) 

Boap. S^oaps for toilet purposes cannot be too 
careful^ selected, for much of the success of nearly all 
the operationlS of the toilet depends upon the uiiality 
of the soap used Soap is the leadmg agent in laying 
that founoation of perfect cleanliness without which 
the various functions of the toilet cannot be performed 
with necessary completeness. Inferior toilet soaps, 
whose defects are often disguised in strong perfumes 
or dubious colourings, should never be used for even 
the most ordinary acts of personal abhition, much less 
for the delicate offices iiertainiiig to the making of the 
toilet and the preservation of physical beauty. It is 
not enough that a soap should make a iirofusc lather, 
or that it should easily remove dirt from the skin, for 
many pernicious soaps will lender this surface service ; 
what IS wanted Is a soap tliat has been specially 
preparml for the toilet by expert scientific knowledge, 
that contains only those ingredients which are kmd, 
softening, soothing, and refreshing to the skin— a soap 
that carries with It the elements of both health and 
beauty — a soap that is natural and wholesome in all its 
components and helj^^ nature in obtaining one of the 
greatest of all attractions, a lovely complexion. Such 
a soap is Pears’ Soap. For upwanls of a hundred 
years this renowned snap lias received the praise and 
commendation of le,Tdiiig scientists and the most 
celebrated beauties ; and such an economy of produc- 
tion has been attained in its manufacture that it is 
obtainable at .t price that brings it within the reach ol 
all. Pears’ Soap represents the highest standard of 
toilet soap that the art of m.Hn can make from nature’s 
choicest materials ; and is at once the safest and most 
reliable soap that can be brought in contact with tlie 
skin. It gives forth its delicate saponaceous qualities 
readily and adequately, and is at the same time the 
least wasteful of all toilet soaps. 

Bponffe. It is important to keep the bath and other 
sponges sweet and CMiii. An old way was to immerse 
them for several hours in cold buttermilk, wasiiine out 
in clear water subsequently ; but a better mothoa is to 
soak ill clean fresh water into which the juice of a lemon 
has been squeezed, any toilet sponge that may seem 
at all sticky. In buying sponges bear in mind that the 
best are the cheapest. 

Btoamintf. Many people are undecided as to the 
advis-ibility oT steaming the ftice, but the treatment is 
an excellent one if properly carried out. On the other 
hand, much injury will be done if carelessly or ignor- 
antly proceeded with. The proper way is to fill a tall 
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Jufir with boilinir water, hold the face over it, and tlirow 
a towel over the head, coveriiiff also the Jug^, to prevent 
the escapo of steain. The steam must nut mix with 
the air before commjf in contact wth the fac# Once 
or twice during; the ten minutes oT steaming fripe the 
face with a soft clotlu When thoroughly steamed, 
dash cold water on the face and wipe dry. Then apply 
some very good cold cream in a rotary movement from 
the tips orttie fingers and again wipe. Never fail at 
thlsjpioint of the process to apply an astringent lotion 
or ETau-de-Cologiie, to contract the pores winch have 
been relaxed by the steaming. Neglect of this will 
produce enlarged pores, clian which there is nothing 
uglier or harder to get rid of. Now, dust the face an 
over with a healing powder, or better still, powdered 
oatmeal, and do not go out into tlie cold air for at least 
an hour. This treatment of the taco once a week will 
acconijilish a great deal in keeping tlip skin soft and 
youthful, but if steaniH too lopg or too often, tlie 
sldn will soon become " stringy.*’ 

Bunburn. (See CompFexlon.) 

Btyle of Dress. It is obvious th.^t a a'oinan’s 
beauty may be enlMnced or very mucli marred by her 
style of dress. No one can lay down hard and fast 
rules, as each mdtvtdual must be a law unto herself. 

A few general principles may be regarded as 
infallable guides. A woman looks taller in strip& and 
according to the same principle, the stout woman 
sliould avoid plaids. Curiously enough, the extremely 
large check docs nut so much Increase the apparent 
size of the figure as do tlio small ones. Purple is a 
colour to be avoided by the4|)reiuaturely old, or stout 
woman, but navy blue w a wise choice. The pointed 
finish to a bodice is only lor the slender sisterhood. It 
is a common erior to belieie that the stout woman 
should wear the pointed iKisque, but this brings her 
waist-line some inches below where nature intended it, 
and furthermore increases its size. Bodices for the 
stout should end at the waist, and a narrow belt 
of lustreless material should be her choice. If the 
gown can be cut all in one. so much the better, but 
even the princess styles wrongly lumdlcd will spoil a 
naturally pretty figure. All light colours give size, 
but tills does not ap])ly to white. Thin materials over 
linings, or shaggy finishes arc not so becoming to 
stout figures as are the smooth faced cloths, and satin, 
except die most supple wc.ives. make one look 
matronly. I.arge hats sliould be worn by tall women, 
and a Islt turned sliarply up at the side seems to add 
mches to the short woin.in. A bow at the back of the 
neck, either of ribbon or tulle, has a curious effect of 
adding both height and dignity to the wearer, as 
does also a hat turned up at the back and having its 
brim to extend over the face. Horizontal triinmiiigs 
are for the sleinlcr, and vertical bands for the stout. 

Teeth. The first step tow.irds possessing beautiful 
teeth is to have the proper brush tor cleanuig tliem. 
The bristles should be short and closely set, but not 
too stiff. In cleaning the teeth, tliere need be no 
alarm if the gums lileecl. Tins is often Nature’s way 
of relieving herself. Twice a day is the niiniinum of 
times that the teeth should be brushed, and after each 
time of eating is belter. If only once a day is the 
liabit, the niglit is preferable to the morning, as it is 
most important tiiat no foreign mutter be In the 
teeth to decay during the night. In brusliii^ the 
teeth use tepid water, as too hot or too cold water has 
a tendency to crack the enamel. The inovenient of 
dtc brush should be up and down as well as across the 
teeth, and it is an excellent plan literacy to ” scrub " the 
teetli once a week with moistened salt. This is rather 
severe, and should not be indulged in often. Some- 
times the question arises as to the eflect of smoking 
upon the teeth. There is no rcMson why a smoker's 
teeth should suffer from the habit, except that h little 
extra attention must be given to their uiimaculatee 
cleanliness. A piece of dental floss should always be 
at hand, and run between the teeth alter eatuig, and a 
little gentle massaging of the gums once a day, will 
help to prevent the disaster of •* recrdiiig " gums. In 
most cases the mouth is inclined to be crowded with 
teeth, and many doctors advisi having one or two 
drawn when the child is about ten years of age. The 
gums are .then soft, and the teeth spread to fill the 


spaces thus left. If when tlie teeth first make their 
appearance they are irregularly set, much can be 
done by manipulation, practiseef seveial times a day 
during uabyliood, while the gums are yet plastic. In 
having the decayed tooth filled, always consult a 
reliable dentist as to the materl.il of the tooth. In 
many cases it is noi at all advisable to have the tooth 
stopped with gold, which pulls away from a too s«ft 
tooth and induces more decay, while a silver or com- 
position filling is far more satisfactory. Sound teeth 
depend largely upon the general health and con- 
stitution, but many people permanently ruin what 
should have been a good set by misusing their teeth. 

The iffoth brush should never be too hard, as a very 
stiif brush is likely to irritate the gums and injure the 
enamel. When the teeth feel loose, as is sometimes 
tlic case, especially if a bad chiU has been taken, the 

E uins should be [lamted with sal volatile, a fine camel's- 
air brush being used. Great care should be taken that 
the sal volatile not come into contact with the lips, 
or blistering will be ihe result. 

Spoftj^ eums have a very pernicious effect upon the 
teetlL Where the first signs of "siiongiiiess," or a 
tendency towards receding is noticed, an ustrini^ent 
lotion sliould he applied to them night and morning, 
until an iiiqirovement has permanently taken place. 
A very good astringent lotion u, composed of tannin, 
bark, and myrrh. Any good chemuit would mix these 
ingredients in their correct proportions If told for what 
purpose the lotion was required. 

hach tooth should be cleaned by itself, front, back, 
and sides. Too often the fronts are well cared for, but 
the back and sides are badly neglected. While clean- 
ing the teetli, the brush should not be moved from side 
to side, bur up and down, from the iniins to the edges 
of the teeth, taking care that the bristles of the brush 
pass between each tooth. These trifling precautions 
towards warding off decay will do wonders m preserving 
the teeth far on in one's life. 

Tartar on the teeth is a trouble which is sometimes 
caused by indifferent cleansing, soinetiiiics by the over 
frequent consumption of ncTi foods or sweets. In 
either case it is decidedly unpleasant, and can^asily 
be removed from the teeth by a little magnesia. Place 
a little on the brush, and rub the tooth, or that portion 
of the teeth upon which the tartar appears, with it. 
After two or tliree applications, it will all disappear. 

Discoloured teeth, from whatever cause, should have 
a Utile fine powdered puimce-stone used to them. 
This shculd be moistened, and applied to the tooth 
with an oraiig-'-stick, and well rubbed on the dis- 
coloured spots. It sliould afterwards be brushed off, 
and till, mouth rinsed with an antiseptic wash. 
Puinicc-stoiie powder is one of the best agents for 
keeping the teeth iii good condition as regarcis colour, 
and if not maid too often could not possibly do any 
harm to them. 

Tooth ptnoder^ xn^toolh ivg ^ es are many, and it is to 
a great extent .1 matter of personal fancy wh.it sort ts 
selected. Care, however, should be taken to discover if 
the one employed contains anything whicli would be 
injurious to the teeth. Powders which whiten the teeth 
generally do w at the exfiense of the enamel with 
which they arc covered, and m tl^ way commence to 
sow the seeds of their future decd^. -Prepared chalk, 
although a great favourite with many people, has a 
tendency to make the teeth brittle and should therefore 
be Aed with caution. 

yf good tooth powder recipe is the following:— Mix 
well together two oiinctss each of powdered orris-root 
and camphorated chalk. Add twelve drops of euca- 
lyptus oil, and again mix. Keep in an airtight tin if 
possible. 

Decayitig Teeth should be taken in time, and a good 
dentist consulted imiueduitely ; for often by expert 
attention a tooth can be permanently s.ived, while if 
neglected it may get beyond repair, and although art 
can do much now in the matter of artificial teeth, 
such teeth can never equal one's own. Cold-filling 
at the right moment has preserved many a tooth for 
years in g<x)d working order, and saved much pain, 
mconveniesice, and expense. 

TJilnneM may be overcome in many cases by 
improving the general health and by the adoption of a 
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nutritious and ^anerous dietary. Exercise should not 
be excessive, and over-fatigue particularly avoided; at 
the same time as much frew air as possible Is important, 
especially if there be incipient anaemia. Special care 
should be bestowed upon the toilet, and attention given 
to the suitability of the costume ; the clothing being 
warm, yet light, and adapted to give freedom and 
eocoumge development. See also FltfOM. 

Throait The. To keep the throat slender and 
firm similar exercises to those recommended for the 
chin and neck if.v.) can be indulged in with advantage, 

** TlMd FmIIuC.** 'When a tired feeluig arises, 
after some unusual exertion, a little rest should be 
tiken if at all possible. All the garments sluMild be 
loosened and a quarter of an hour spent in absolute 
rest, withevery muscle at ease: After thisa warm bath 
can bo taken, with half a pint of toilet vinegar or eau de 
Cologne thrown Into the water. After the bath a 
thorough friction with a little cold cream and a good 
soft towel, followed by a dash of onis-root powder 
dabbed on the skin. After dressing again, a delicious 
sense of freshness will be experienced. Seealso Rut. 
and 81 e«p. 

Toilet Aooeuortee. (See Aoecaeortee.) 

Tonloet (See under OomplexloBi HalVt 

aisoth PowdeM. (See Teeth.) 

▼oile. Complexion.) 

W^et. The. Should the waist be too expansive 
to contribute to perfection of figure, systematic 
exercise may do something to mend matters. Such 
exercise may beneficially be taken in the bath-Mwn 
Immediately before the tnomiiv Imth. and with the 
window of the room in whicli they are done tlirown 
wide open. Stand with heels together, and arms, 
with dumb-bells of suitable wmghc, extended down 
easily at the sides. With the weight of the body on 
the right leg. carry the left Iqf backwards, and at the 
same time extend the arms upwards as far as they 
will go. letting the eyes follow the direction of the 
beUs. From tTiis position, twist the trunk from the 
hips half round to the rmht, and then swing the bells 
downTks far as tliey wiu go in front of the twisted 
body, and up to position above tlie head again. 
Resume the first position and repeat the whole of Uie 
exercise, but this time twist to the left. Work at this 
for tenmiiiutes, taking a deep nasal inspiration betweifo 
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eyes. If there is a bad wrinkle at the side of the nose, 
hold the flesh firmly at one side of the line ty pressing 
the fingers of one nand against it, and with the tips m 
the fingers on the otfier lumd press eently up and down 
the line principally up, and perform little circles of 
massage from the line, outward across the free toward 
the ears. For treatment of wrinkles the direction of 
massage is always around and outward. Never stretch 
the muscles downward, and the tissues of the fisce 
should always be moved lightly, or they will be 
stretched, and the skin thouj^ improved at first, will 
eventually have a relaxed appearance, which Is aunost 
impossible to get rid of. A little good powder should 
be dusted In after a day-time massage, which must 
always be done with skin-food of some sort Powder 
is a protection to the skin, bnt diould be washed out 
thoroughly at night. In the morning no hot water or 
soap should be used, only the cold water in which are 
a few drops of toilet -vinegar. (See Fmm. Mn ^ 


and Yontitful Look*, to Imoonro^ 
Touthfol XfOokOt to Fvooorvo.->The first step 
towards looking young is to feel young, for so long 
as one feels young, one Is generally bright and well, 
and looks it To young-looking the wrinkles must 

not be permitted to appear upon the foce, the chin 
must {remain oval, no superfluous flesh being allowed to 
accumulate there, tlie step should still be light and 
elastic, the eye bright, the cheeks round and rosy, the 
throat slender and wrinkleless, for on a woman’s throat 
‘ist signs of B] 


great 


Many foolish girls, and women of maturer years 
also. In the endeavour to cultivate a sylph41ke waist, 
resort to tight-ladng, and constrict themselves in 
corsets several sizes too small, suffering ini{ch pain 
and discomfort at the shrine of vanity. Some even ^ to 
the extent of sleeping bi what used to be called 'llstays,” 
which oiqrh^ never to go beyond fulfilling the function 
the old name implies. Corsets should, wherever worn, 
be cut on anatomical principles, siqiportingand keeping 
the waist in proper ancf shapely cbmpass, and affordiiq; 
absolute freMom to the vital organs. (See Ooraets* 
and FljtaM.) 

Winds. Protsotlon against. (See Com- 
plaxlon.) 

Wrlnklsa. to Avoid. Some wntikles can be 
effaced and all can ^ made less aggressive. In con- 
junction with daily treatment, be sure that you have 
not the habit of hftiiq: the eyebrows, or contracting 
them, or that you do not laugh at every silly thing or 
weep as readily I Always remember that though tears 
nmy beautify the heart, tliey certainly do no good to 
the complexion. The salt water of teats or of 
perspiration should be wiried most carefully from the 
ncai. At night It is well to wash the face in warm 
wator, in which there is a good lather of soap. Rinse 
In several waters, and in the last rin5mM''*^ater put a 
few drops of lavender water. With the tips m the 
fingers, start in the middle of the forehead and pass 
outward to the temples as a first step for a ten minutes’ 
massage. Repeat this movement several times and 
then work in a rotary movement at the coiners of the 


aregenerally written the first sl. 

7%s weli - /reserved v/oman must 

¥ itience and care upon the complexion and the fijgure. 

he care of the complexion, so far as retaining a 
youthful appearance is concerned, consists— as nas 
been indicated In preceding parsigmuhs— chiefly in 
eradicating, or, better still, preventing ttie appearance 
of. wrinkltt and lines. As a general rule, it is the 
woman with a thin face and delicate phyaque who 
wrinldes early in life, while her plumper sister, though 
possibly escaping the wrinkles, nas to reckon with the 
other evil— the loss of her youthful figure. 

Massage, manual and mechanical, will do much, 
though rarely all, that Is necessary In keeping wrinkles 
at bay. For some skins a good tonic lotion is of almost 
greater importance. One application of this character 
has been specified. The lotion should be applied every 
night after the face has been massaged with cold 
cream, and left to dry on the skin. 

A light, spring step goes a long way towards pre- 
serviim a youthfm appearanc ., and this can be main- 
tained^to quite old age by those of ordinarily strong 
constitution, by taking a short brisk walk every day 
in the open air, and. whenever possible. In the sun- 
sliine. It is a very true saying that more people 
permit themselves to "rust out*’ than are actually 
worn out with the work of the years. We should en- 
deavour to keep up our activity by resolution and will- 
power by eve^ leptimate means. 

The lines iftheface, says a careful observer, inform 
one largely of a person^ history. Horizontal lines 
across the torehead are found even In children who are 
rickety or idiots, and being out in the sim with the 
eyes misliaded will produce them permanently, but 
they are natural at forty or earlier. Vertical lines be- 
tween the ryes denote thought and study, since deep 
concentration contracts the eyebrows; grief and 
worry produce the same effect, and. frequently re- 
peated, leaves a permanent fold in the skin. Arched 
wrinkles Just above the nose indicate extreme suffering, 
either mental o. physicaL The earliest wrinkles of 
all and the most unavoidable are those which run from 
either side of the nostril down to the mouth, and these 
are produced by smiling and even the motion of the 
Jaws in masticatiiv- But all these facial lines can be 
more or less ameliorated by the cultivation, systematl- 
> cally, of equability, and by taking timely pains with 
the massif treatments previously referred to. The 
preservation of youthful looks *' pays" for any trouble 
it entails, providliig always it be intelligently pursued. 
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The First Year of a 
Baby’s Life 

By Mrs. Ada S. Ballin. 


The first year of a baby’s life is fraught with far more dangers th:fn any other. All the 
liatrles of all the nations have not been responsible for so many deaths as careles^ne'ss and 
ignorance cause. In many parts of Lnglan'l at the picsent day, as many as one-fourth of all 
the infants born die within the first ye.ar of life, and generally from two causes : (i) exposure to 
cold, which is the cause of all the diseases of the respiratory organs, bronchitis, one of the 
chief causes of infantile mortality — and greatly retards growth, (s) improper feeding, 
from which result most of the disc.-xses of the digestive organs, such as infantile diarrhoea, 
catarrh of the stomach, and other diseases, which carr}' off their thousands annually. Both 
causes^ namely, exposure to cold and improper feeding, unite to swell the huge mortality 
which arises from what is called malnutrition, for if a child is not sufficiently warmly dressed, 
food which should go to nourish the body has to be expended in making heat, and the whole 
constitution suffers accordingly. 

ft 

“ A new-born child,” says Dr. Braiclwood, “ may be regarded as a mass of animated clay, 
composed of different tis.sues, which, by proper exercise, may be developed into a healthy being, 
or be destroyed gradually or suddenly, by veiy simple means. All the tissin^i are at this stage 
of existence .so delicate, and possess ibe power of such rapid growth, that, with care, they may be 
cultured to almost any extent, or may be'stunted or oibcrwi-'C altered, sons to lose their vitality 
at once, or remain amongst others of a healthy grow'th in an isolated condition. The healthy 
child dcveidjps into the healthy man, but a sickly infant can never become a truly healthy 
adult." 

A f 

These are weighty words. They contain the essence of all the science which creates a healthy 
adult life, and which secures the happiness of an existence that must lie a healthy one before any 
good gifts of life can be gained or enjoyed. What applies to the children of the rich, applies 
with eijual force to the children of r'oor. There is not one law for the healthy upbringing of 
the child of the w|ll-to-do, and another law for the rearing of infants among the masses. Proper 
food, due attention to cleanliness, and especially to the care of the skin, pure air, clothing of a 
hygienic kind — such are the landmarks which guide the sensible mother or nurse in baby 
management. C 


A tiaby’s basket should be of wicker, and be lined to 
niixh the cradle, with washing cretonne or print. It 
should be in readiness for use. 
Baby’s Basket, and stocked witli the necessary 
articles well before tiJ* time of 
b.iby's expected advent. Among the evsonti.ils are a 
complete suit of clntiies, a flannel apron, and a nuinlter 
of soft diapers. The requisite fittings should com- 
prise 

One packet of cord dressings and powder. 

One packet of absorbent cotton wool. 

Linen thread. 

Needles, thimble, scissors, and cotton. 

^onge and soiiare of flannel. 

Cake of Pears Soap. 


Powder box. i 

Pot of grease, composed of equal parts of vaseline 
and zinc mntment. 

Safety pins, large and sm.a1I. 

Thennoiiieter for ukiiig the temperature of room, 
food, or bath. 

• A flabby tongue shows debility, and that the 
digestion is iintiaircd. In a new born infant, the 
tongue IS generally rather white. 
The Tongua. and this continues until the saliva 
licconies more plentiful. When the 
stomach and bowels are disturbed, and after other 
disease where the teiiipfirature is high, the tongue is 
rented, but this coating is not so important in young 
infonts as in older children, because it is sometimes 
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due to the niUk not beinj; properly cleaned oiT the 
tongue after a meal. After every meal a comer of a 
■ilk handkerchief, dipped In water in which a little 
borax ha& been dissolved, should be well swabbed 
sound the gums and mouth, and if this Is done, that 
common disease of infancy^ thruim, will iiev^ appear. 

If a child is healthy, it enjoys its food at regular 
Intervals, and food should oc given at fixed and 
definite times. If the child is feverish the 
Murslng. appetite Is lost, and it Is then undesirable 
to force it into feeding, but plenty of 
water should be given to dniik. During the first six 
weeks of life a child should have three or four 
motions, like thick mustard in colour and consistency, 
during the day. If the motions are white, it shows 
that the liver is sluggisli : if green and sour*smelhng. 
that the child Is acid. If curds are passed ui the 
motions, the milk is not being properly digested. 
Towards the end of the first year the motions become 
iniperfectly formed, brownish in colour, and thicker. 
Their consistency gets greater as more solid food is 
taken. It is of the utmost importance tliat the niuthcr 
should always watch tlie condition of the mutinns. 
and of the water passed by the child. If there is 
difficulty in passing water, the infant should be placed 
with Its hips in a basinful of hot water, which will give 
relief, and this should always be done if no water is 
passed for twelve hours. If a child Is held*out at 
regulai intervals, beginning at the age of about two 
months, napkins c:ui usuallv be leit otf at six months. 
If the water is strong.siiielling or tliick, plenty of 
barley water sliould be given to drink, and a great 
mistalce which people make in infant feeding is to 
think that milk is sufficient for both meat and drink. 
JLittle children want a dntik of plain water once or 
twice a oay aftei the first.twu months of life. 

One of the most important guides to a child's health 
U its weight. The weight of an infant at birth varies 
from SIX to ten, or even twelve, pounds, 
Vttllpit. but Infants which, when bom, weigh as 
little as tlirce and a half pounds may grow 
op Into perfectly strong and healthy men anri women 
If they receive proper attention. The following table 
gWes the average height and weight fiom birth to 
twelve months. 


Aon. 

Hr.IGHT. 

WEIGHT. 
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■ month. 


inches. 
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« months. 
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ja the first three days of life there is always a little loss 
of weight, but at the end of the seventh day tlie child 
should be as heavy as it was at birth. Mere weight m 
a child may someiiiiics be due to over feeding, .ind 
leally a sign of ill-health ratiicr than of good health, 
but if the muscles are firiii, Uie eyes bright, the lips 
red, the tongue red and clean, and the inside of toe 
aye*lids a good deep pink, the cliilJ is healthy. 

When tlie baby is born it is not necessary for it to 
have anything to take for tlie first few hours. Even if 
tlie ma|her is not able to nurse it for 
f Mdlntf. eight or ten hours after birth it wiU come 
to no harm, but after the first two hour^ 
when the mother has rested a Uttlo, the baby should be 

8 ut to the bre.ists every hour or two so as to stimulate 
leir action. Ho artificial food of any kind should be 
wiven until it is quite certain that the mother wdl not 
oe able to nurse. The first milk which conies 
In the breasts is nature's aperient, and the old> 
fiuhioned plan of giving an iniwt castor oil, sugar, and 


water, or butter and sugar, to relax its bowels, is • 
most injurious one, and should certainly be abandoned. 
Every mother who is not absolutely an invalid, who in 
free from hereditary disease, and who hu mlllr 
sufficient in quantity and up to the sbindard in quality, 
should consider it tier imperative duty to nurse her 
baby. It Is too much the fashion nowadays for 
mothers to think that they are not strong enough to 
nurse the babies, and fashionable physicians are#pt 
to encourage this idea in order to please their patients, 
but even quite delicate women often make excellent 
nurses if they are careful as to their own diet. 

A nursing mother should lead a (.aim and regular 
existence. Slie should take plenty of milk and inffint^ 
foods, abstain from alcoliol 
Hotber*a Pood* eto> and tea, and drink plenty 
of barley water. Her chiei 
meal should be in the middle of the day, and she 
should abstain from coarse green vegetaliles, new 
potatoes, sk ns and seeds of fruit, and all root 
vegetaoles, as these are apt to cause flatulence. A 
good diet fur a nursing mother is, for breakfast 
porridge or hominy, followed by fish or egg. brown 
bread and butier, and milk just flavoured with coffee 
or Cijco.1 made with ii.ilk ; at xx.30, milk and barley 
water, beef tea with t(>a„r nr a biscuit ; diruier, fish 
meat, plainly .cooked vegetanles, milk pudding and 
fruit : & p.iii., a cup of cocoa with dry toast and butter, 
egg or tiJ) ; 9 30, cupful of infants'^ food made with 
milk. If a mother is able to nurse her child even for a 
few weeks, tiie child benefits by it, but if she is strong 
and the milk supply is good, as shown by the thriving 
of the infant, she should continue till the end of the 
ninth month, beginning at about seven niuntlis to 
supplement her imlk witli one or two meals a day ot 
some su.UbU! infants' food, or of prepared cows' milk. 

If the mother Is unable to nurse, it is necessary cha: 
the food should be adapted to the requirements 01 
the infant’s digestive organs. It 
Artiflolal Poods, must be remembered that the 
child haa 110 teeth, no ptyalin in 
the saliva, so that starch in any form cannot be 
digested, that the stomach is small and not muscular 
Its glands are only slightly active, and that thdlictivity 
of the liver and glanos of the bowels is low. There tt 
much to be said against the custom of having a wet 
nurse so popular m France, but human milk may be 
esimiiL-ited so exactly that a wet nurse is quite un^ 
necessary. The usual substitute for human milk b 
cow’s milk, wliich contains one-third less sugar of milk, 
a hti-ie less cream, and thrice as much casein or curd 
as human milk does It therefore require^conslderablc 
modification to make it suitable as a diet for human 
infant#' The chief mistake in giving cows' milk to 
young infants is simply to dilute it with water, and 
sweeten it with cane sugar, 'rhis dou not make • 
proper food, as altliough we decrease tne quantity of 
casern by diluting it in this way, we also still further 
lessen the alreail^ deficient* cream, the salts which 
are necessary to the growth uf the bones, and the sugar 
of milk which is required as a heat former. Cane 
sugar, or, worse still, beet sugar, docs not properly 
supply the pLice of sugar of milk, as in the stoniacli ft 
causes on a(#tic acid fermentation, which gives rise to 
flatulence, cohe, and other digeuivu trembles. Sugar 
of milk IS the natural sweetening^gent, cxtr.icted from 
the imik, and contains nutritious as well as heat-form* 
ing elements, while it forms lactic acid similar to tho 
nsmiral acids of the stomach. 

To make .in ercellenr imitation of human milk, take 
one quart of milk, allow it to stand, skiin oif the cream, 
and place in a separate jug. Then 
Imitation take half tlie milk, curdle it with 
Human Milk, rennet, strain tlirough muslin so as 
to remove the curd, and add the 
whey which comes through and the whole uf the cream 
to tlie reitiairimg half of the milk. Sugar of milk pru* 
viously dissolved in a little hot water should be added 
in tlie proportion of two teaspoonfuls to each pint. 
The following diet may be given toon infant at birth 

Cre.-im 1 tcaspoonful 

Whey 3 tcaspoonful* 

Hot Welter 3 teaspoonfuU 

Milk sugar { teaspoonful 
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For one week meal to be given every two hours, from 
5a.m. to XI p.tn., and once or twice during the night. 
The Infant can take about twelve fluid ounces of food 
dai^. From the second week to the sloth, give for 
each meal : 

Milk 1 tablespoonfiil 

Cream 3 teaspoonfula 

Milk sugar f teaspoonful 

1 IVater a tablespoonfuls. 

seventeen ounces in the twenty 'four hours. From the 
sixth week, for the next fortnight, give 

Milk . 3 | tanlespoonfiils 

Cream x tablespoonful 

Milk sugar | teaspoonful 

Water 3} tablespponfuls 

From the ninth week to the sixth month, give 

Milk 5 tablespoonfuls 

Cream i tablespoonful 

Milk sugar i teaspoonful 

Water a tablesjxwiifuls 

During the sixth month gradually increase the 
quantity of milk to nine tablespoonfuls, leaving the 
other ingredients the same. Barley water may with 
advantage often be substituted for plain water. In 
the seventh month some good infants' food may be 
added, or baked flour, which is made by flliuig an 
earthenware Jar with flour (seconds, not Vienna flour), 
pressing It down tightly into the jar, and then baking, 
uncovered, in a slow oven, until the flour is of a l^ht 
golden brown tint. It may be kept in the same Jar, a 
uttle being scraped out as required ; or, if preferr^, 
the whole may be scraped out after baking, but if this 
is done, it must be kept in tightly-corked bottles so as 
to exclude the air and keep It perfectly dry. At first, 
one teaspoonful of the baked flour, boiled fbr a few 
minutes in the milk and water, may be given to the 
meal, and later on, two teaspoonfuls may be given. 
Before the first teeth appear, no starch in any form 
may be givea During the eighth and ninth months the 
quantity of milk may be increased to thirteen tabie- 
spoonftils to each meal, the other ingredients remain- 
ing the same t and after nine months, rusks, thoroughly 
wdl boiled bread and milk, beaten up with a fork, may 
be addtd. After the beginning of the tenth month, 
cows' milk may be entirdy undiluted, and up to the 
end of the first year It formsCa sufficient diet, with the 
gradual addition of rusks or bread and milk as ] have 
suggested, and the yolk of an egg, lightly boiled, and* 

E iven witli stale bread butterea, beef tea, mutton 
roth, or veal broth, in cliange for the midday meaL 
Junket and custard puddings may be given to babies 
who can digest them welL 

The quantities of food taken at different are 
based on the actual measurements of the' Infant 
stomach and its digestive 
QuuitttlailkOf Food, capacity. Thus, from the 
first to the sixth week, the 
child should take from one and a half to two ounces 


eveiy two and a half ho^rs ; frcAn the sixth to the 
twelfth week, from three to four ounces every three 
hours ; and from that time about the same quantity up 
till about the sixth month, when from five to five and a 
half ounces should be given every three hours ; at six 
months, six ounces, and gradually incrSasing up to 
ten months, when e^ht ounces should be given, the 
interval being still fttree hours during the day, but 
pcrluips only one or two meals being given during the 
night. Some foolish mothers feed an infant whenever 
It cries, and this is the way to ruin any dlfestf.jn. 
Regularity in feeding must be maintaiaad, but a child 
should not bo waked to be fed if it is in good health. 
If very weak, so tliat it might die from exhaustion 
during sleep, it is necessary to wake it in order to feed 
It during the night. Inflints' food should always 
be given at the temperature of the Upod, about 
ninety-nine degrees Fahrenheit. Catam of ^e 
stomach often anses from giving the bottle too hot or 
too cold. 

The shape of the bottle Is most Important, as it 
should be such that It can be easily cleansed in every 
part Those bottles in which 
Fa«dlil^ BottlMU the teat fits directly on to the 
neck of the bottle are the best, 
and long tubes, owing to the difficulty of cleaning 


diem, are a fruitful source of inlkntlle disease. 'Wher. 
not in use, the bottles should be kept in a basin o& 
water containing borax. 

The temperature of the lying-in-room diould not be 
kept toaf)warm, or bfth baby and mother suffer. From 
«6o'’ to 65* Fahr. would seeib to be about the 
BlMp. right temperature, but draughts or cold 
must be avoided. An infiint, if healthy, srill 
sleep a great part of Its time, without any undue 
coaxing to tliat condition. On no account accustom 
the baby to being rocked to sleep. It Is unnatural. 
The sleep that comes about In Its proper course it 
calm and refreshing ; the sleep Induced by rocking u 
fitful and restless. And when the child u adeep do 
not trouble too much about protecting its head; let It 
have free breathing, and keep away from its fkce all 
clothing accessories that would be likely to touch its 
skin and irritate it. Also be careful to keep it from 
disturbing noises ; a child awakened by a sudden shock 
is often seriously affected for a long time. 

Next to feeding, the most important matter Is 
certainly the clothing of an infant. Until recent years 
the clothing was most irrational and 
Clothing, insanitary, tong binders tightly wound 
round the body, hindering the growth 
and development of the internal oigans, stiff 
starched cotton garments chafing the delicate skin, 
and the way in which the clothes were cut, so 
as to expose the neck and arms, causing all Idnds 
of diseases of the respiratory organs. The chief 
points to be insisted upon are that clothes ought to be 
made (i) to cover eveiy part of the body alOce, (s) to 
rest upon the collar bones,sso that the arms shall be 
quite tree, (3) to be short and light, so that the child 
can move its legs quite freely, (4) every garment should 
be made of wool, which gives the maximum of warmth 
with the minimum of weight, allows the skin te per- 
spire. and is absorbent of perspiration, (5) that the 
garments should be as few In number and as simple in 
construction as possible, (6) that none of the clothes 
should be gathered in at the waist, but the weight 
should be hung from the shoulders. By this system, 
which has now oeen largely adopted, the child should 
have next its body a little knitted woollen vest with 
long sleeves, made to open and fold over the back ; a 
binder, which can be made by splitting a yard qf 
flannel in three. The binder should not be hemmed 
or embroidered in any way, as the raw edge of the 
flannel will not chafe in the way tluit stitches would 
do. It should also wear a blanket or barrowcoat, 
made to reach to the thros'^, and gored in such 
a way as to give sufficient width round the 
bottom and allow freedom to the limbs. This should 
fold over at the back and tie, and the bottom should be 
pinned up with safety pins so as to keep the legs and 
feet wann. The robe should have long sleeves, ^uld 
be made into a little yoke so as to fasten neatly round 
the neck, and sliould be about twenty-eight inches 
tong, and twenty three inchro wide at the bottom $0 
as to give a circumference of forty-six inches, and 
allow freedom for kicking. With this system of 
clothing, the penlous time of short-coating is avoided, 
and no cluinge should be made in the diess until the 
Infant begins to attempt to stand. Then by putting 
tucks in the robe and blanket a short dress may be 
made. As soon as it is not necessary to pin the 
blanket over at the bottom, little woollen ixKktees 
should be worn, but these should be knitted or 
crocheted tong enough to protect the legs entirely, 
and with suuaro toes. The night gown is made 
similarly to the rob'i, and buttoned over at the bottom 
like a pillow case to avoid the infant exposing its limbs 
by kickiqg the bed-clothing off. The complete layette 
consists of three binders made as above described, 
six vests, four blankets, four niglk or monthly gowns, 
two day gowns, which may be embroiderq^ mid made 
rery »etty by the addition of lace, four pilches, and 
two head flannels. As soon as baby is put into shoes, 
which Is generally not necessary berore the age of ten 
months, neat care should be taken that they give 
plenty of room for the little growing flnt, are extremely 
wide, and that a size larger is got as soon as they appear 
to be tight for the babys foot. For outdoor garments 
St first a lante white shawl is the best. Longend hMvy 
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cloKks are b^urlous, bat when the baby beeins to move 
lu aims about, a jacket with a small cape, cut as long 
as the robe, but large enough to allow for growth in the 
body, should be substituted. The narrow cape may 
be Mged with lace if required fd» ornanientP Baby 
boys as well as babv girls ought to wear hoods out of 
doors, as it is a notable fact that baby boys suffer much 
more from earache and catarrhal diseases of the ear 
than little girls, simply because the girls wear hoods 
while the boys wear hats which expose the ears, as the 
ear^pleces put on the hoods generally slip out ol place 
and are useless. The wearing of hats during the early 
years of life also causes the ears of boys to be disfigured 
throughout life much more frequently than the ears of 
girls are, as the hood k^ps the ear flat against tlie 
ne^ in its proper positmr.. If carelessly put on, of 
course, the ears may easily be doubled forward by 
hat or hood, and so be permanently disfigured. 
All clothing for young cliildren should preferably be 
white and be clianged frequently, as it becomes 
saturated with the emanations from the skin as well as 
soiled with external dirt. 

The skin is always giving off waste and poisonous 
matters from the blood, and it is for this reason that 
frequent ablution is necessary. Some 
Wuhlng. babies, however, suffer from too fluent 
washing, and the custom of givi^ two 
baths daily is responsible for many cases of eczema. 
The child should be washed all over once daily with 
water blood-warm, about 99* Fahrenheit, and 
tested with a thermometer, and the soap should be very 
carafully chosen. That recommended by Sir Erasmus 
Wilson, president of the lAiyal College ol Surgeons, 
and by Mr. Startiii, senior su^eon to the Hospital for 
Diseases of the Skin, is Pears' T ransparent Soap, which, 
good as it is, is also very economical considering the 
quality and the leiuirth of time that a tablet lasts. It is 
specially adapted (or nursery use and the most delicate 
skins. Orduiary violet powders are sometimes danger- 
ous, and have been found to contain arsenic, but Messrs. 
Tears* make a special violet powder from tlie purest 
ingredients which bears the guarantee of their well- 
known name, so in purcliasing it is best always to ask 
for Pears’ Violet Powder. It is put up in a neat tin 
with perforated lid, most convenient for dusting over 
the skin. Pears’ Precipitated Fuller’s Earth ^ould 
find a place in every baby’s basket, as it is healing to 
the skin and most useful to prevent chafings and 
excoriations. 

A word must be said in protest against the custom 
of using go-carts for%roung infants. All kinds of 
deformities and 

PAnunbolatora v. Go-eavts. disease may arise 
through these, 

owing to the baby muscles not being sufficiently strong 
to support the body in an upright position. Also, by 
coming too near the ground the child breathes in aU 
kinds of impurities from the dust. The infant should 
lie down in a comfortable iierainbulator, or a mail cart 
in which it can be covered in away from all draughts, 
until it struggles up into a sitting position on its own 
account. Nature indicates when a child is strong 
enough to sit up and when it is strong enough to emlk, 
and to teach it to do those things prematurely is 
extremely harmful. All kmcis or “baby walkers," 
go-carts, and the like are therefore to be condemned, 
A child will drag itself up by some article of furniture, 
and stand, as soon as it is strong enough to do so. 
Many of the defomilties which one sees among the 
poor are due to mothers vicing with each other as to 
now young they can make their iwTants walk. It is 
better for a child to have straight legs and not walk till 
it is eighteen months, than walk at ten moiitlis and be 
bandy lor the rest of its life. 

Storms of discussion have raged round this sulriect, 
and many people refuse to regard vaccination as afford- 
ing complete iininuriity from small* 
VMOlnatlon* pox, and look upon vaccination itself 
as a serious dagger to a child's health. 
So widely has this view spread that since the passing of 
the Act permitting exemption in cases of conscientious 
objection tins pnvilege hns been largely taken advan- 
tage of, the exemptions having risen from 53.838 in 
1906, being five per cent, of the cliildrun bom, to 


37 par cent, in 1914. The adherents of compulsory 
vaccination maintain, however, tlwt this relaxation hns 
led to an increase of sroall-pox cases in recent years, 
and the subject is the cause of much controversy at the 
present time. Where exemption is claimed it is neces- 
sary for the parent or person liaving custody of the 
child to make a statutory declarntion before a com- 
missioner for oatlisor one justice of the peace, stating 
th^t a conscientious objection exists, or that the cldld 
is in ill health, and within seven days thereafter the 
statutory decUrition (which requires no stamp) must 
be delivered to the Vaccination officer for the district. 
But in the ordinary course a child should be vaccinated 
before the age of six months. For the sake of the 
child, however, it is desirable to have it done at three 
months, so that a perfect recovery may be made before 
the beginning of teething ; but if the infant is sudenng 
in any way from ill-healtn, especially from skin trouble 
or eruption, the vaccination should lie postponed, 
which may be done by obtaining a doctor's certificate 
on a fonn supjilied by the medical officer of health for 
the district, and returned to him. Emulsified calf 
lymph is the best form to use, and the easiest method 
of vaccination is to cleanse the portion of the Iknh, put 
a little vaccine on the skin, and scratch the surface 
with a lancet or darning needle, previously rendereit 
aseptic by passing it through the flame of a spirit lamp. 
No blood snould be drawn, and four scratches should 
be made. In the case of little girls the vaccination 
should be done on tlie outer side of the calf of the left 
leg, where the resulting marks will not disfigure, and 
it IS better to do so even in the case of boys, for when 
the long-sleeved clothing is adopted as advised here, 
it is much easier to vaccinate on the leg. A vaccina^ 
tion pad should be tied round the leg as soon as 
matter begins to form in the httle swelling. Thcae 
swellings should not be punctured, but should tie 
allowed to dry up, and while the child is feverish 
the diet should consist of whey or milk and barley 
water, with a little fluid magnesia to keep the bowels 
well open. 

Teething is a natural process to which young and 
inexperienced mothers look forward almost withdread, 
simply because every trouble or Illness 
Teethlntf- incidental to this period of infantile hfe— 
troubles generally caused by improper 
feeding and ignorance— are set down to teething. 
Children who are nursed by their mothers, or brought 
up on the artificial plan here indicated, generally cut 
their teeth so easily that the mother h.-irdly knows 
when the process takes place, but those who are 
brought up In a haphazard manner, especially those to 
whom ^rciiy foods are given, suffer very much, and 
very offen ilie of convulsims, which are really not due 
to the teething but to improper feeding. The rudi- 
mentary teeth exist at birth in a soft pu^y form, and 
while they are hardcmiig, the embryo teeth are 
pushed forward, enin a pressure on the soft 

parts above, which really dissolve away as the teeth 
advance, and leave very little so-called “cutting" to 
be done. For the satisfactory process of teething the 
three essentials arc; (i) a sufficient quantity of Time; 
(a) a system^pable of assimilating tnis and using it 
where it is needed ; and (3) that the gums shall not 
offer undue resistance to the t^th. when all these 
things ave satisfactory, no other evidence of teething is 
generally given than an mcreased flow of saliva, the 
disire to have the gums rubbed, or to bite on a hard 
suretance, and the appearance of the little sharp white 
points. 

There is great variation in the time for cutting the 
first teeth. In some cases they appear as early as four 
or five months, while 
Time of Catting Teeth, in others their advent 
is delayed until about 
the end of the first year, but as a rule the process 
begins at about the sixth month of life. Delay in 
teething is not always a sign of ill-health, as m some 
very strong children the muscular development of the 
gums is so great tliat it somewhat impedes the teething, 
OS, for example, in one case a child will run about before 
h^ lias cut a tooth, or in another case although at ten 
months no teeth had appeared, in the next month six 
were cut without any trouble. Mothers generally 
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think that there Is a fixed order for the appearance shawl, taken into a room of slig^htlv lower temperature 
of the teeth, but there Is no a1)soIute rule, and it than the one It is nursed in, and carried about. 


is not of the least consequence which teeth are cut 
first. Geneially, the two lower front teeth are the first 
to appear, followed by the upper ones which correspond. 

If the bones seem well formed, the gums are hot and 
swollen and tender to the touch, with a ^istly. 
whitish'looking line along the centre part of the to}>, 
thtre is probably too mu^ muscular resistance to the 
appearance of the teeth, and if the points can be felt 
quite near the top, the gums should certainly be 
lanced. When the mouth is feverish and painful, a 
comer of handkerchief dipped in cold water may be 
iven to the baby to suck, or a piece of ice wrapped in 
lie muslin will give great rdief. Plenty of barley 
water should be given to drink and the mouth must lie 
kept scrupulously clean with water in which borax is 
dissolved. The bowels should be regulated. If there 
is slight diarrhoea under such conditions, and the 
motions do not exceed four during the twenty-four 
hours, nothing should be done to stop it ; but if the 
child Is constipated an aperient of fluid magnesia is 
best, and two motions should be ensured during the 
twenty>foiir hours. If, on the other hand, diarrhoea is 
excessive, the milk may be mixed with arrowroot water 
or rice water to which a few drops of brandy may be 
added. In extreme diarrhoea milk foods must be 
stopped entirely, and the infant should be fed on 
equal parts of wnite of egg and tepid water alternately 
with beef essence, and have nee water or arrowroot 
water to dnnk. These may be made by soaking two 
teaspoonfuls of either Patna rice or arrowroot m 
enough cold water to cover it for half an hour, 
|tour off any water then remaining, and add a pint of 
cold water. Boil this down to rather more than half the 
quantity. 

The habit of *' rubbing through ” the 
Do not rob teeth with a wedding ring or thimble 
tbo gamB> increases the pain, and i$ apt to cause 
inflammation by the article In question 
not being properly aseptic. Lancing is free from this 
danger anil really much less ]>ainful. 

If a. child seems fat and flabby, and the division 
between the bones of tlie head (which should be nearly 
closed at one vear) remains un- 
Soft Head Bones, duly open, while the head per- 
spires at night, lime salts are 
not being properlv assimilated, and sometimes they arc* 
not supplied m sufficient quantity. A tablespoonml of 
lime water in such cases may be added to the bottle 
three times a day, or if the child is being brought upon 
the breast, three grains of phosphate of lime may be 
given twice a day in a little water, and cod^ver ml 
may be added to the dietary. Where a prnperlunount 
ot cream is given, as inrlicated above, however, such 
cases are prae^ically unknown. 

Exercise is necessary for a child’s health, and must 
he provided for. Recording to weat^ier and other con- 
ditions, almost from the first. Wlien a 
ExerolM. fortnight old it should begin to be taken 
out into the open air, if the weather be 
warm, for half an hour twice a day, and in cold weather 
should be walked about with in arms in ss room. The 
outside temperature should he 6(r Falir. or higher 
to permit or a ver^^^young baby being taken out ; 
but if the weather tje ag.iin<,t outdoor airing for 
it, It must still be allowed its regular quantum of exer- 
cise : that is, it should be wrapped in a light, wym 


Children of ten months or so may be allowed to kick 
or Aing and creep about the floor amongst a few toys 
for a while every ftay, but care should be taken to 
guard tlf&m against draughts from beneath the door or 
from windows. If a child's legs show signs of weak- 
ness it should not be encouraged to try to walk until 
well over a year old. 

Don't expect too much of the baby in the way of 
“taking notice.” Ordinarily, a baby l>cgins to notice 
objects when from six weeks 
** Taking Notice.** to two months old, but the 
mother and the other children, 
If there are any, are impa||ent to attract the new- 
comer's attention, and often tease its eyesight for a 
little indication of recognition before nature nas quite 
prepared it for the test. The best way is to wait until 
the baby begins to take notice of its own accord. 
Then day by day it will grow more observant, and 
presently begin to recognise its mother and the people 
about it. Considering that the brain of a newly-bom 
baby is about 14 per cent, of the weight of its entire 
frame, while the brain of a grown person is but 9-37 
per cent, of the w'eight of the body, some idea may be 
formed of the danger of putting too grc.it a strain 
upon /he mental power which even " eve-notice *' 
entails un a very young child. Excitement and shock 
Slioiild l>e carefully avoided. 

The development of an infant's .senses is naturally 
slow. I ts beanng is the sense that is quickly developed, 
the banging of a door. 
Sense Development, or the shouting of other 
children, often causing 
quite a shock to the nerves of the child. It is not for 
some few months, however, that the baby is able to 
tell from which direction a sourui proceeds, or to differ- 
entiate between one sound and another. The sense of 
taste comes early, the distinction between what is 
sweet and what is not being present almost 
from the first, but the opportunity of exercising 
this sense is naturally limited until the teeth 
arrive, and with them a larger experience of food 
varieties. The senses of smell and touch are aho 
late in development from siinilar causes. But sense- 
development IS so much a matter of brain power and 
of physical health that no hard and fast statements are 
pouible in regard to the different sbTges of progression. 
Speech manifests itself but little, even with tne most 
forward children, before tliey^ are a year old. Any 
sounds they utter previous to Tnat age are little more 
tlian parrot cnes, though not witliout meaning to those 
who know how to interpret baby-language. Some 
children develop their senses very quicldy, others very 
slowly, and it is not always to those of precocious 
development tliat the full mental expansion which 
should cunie with later years is assurea. 

If the mother vratches the various syniptoms of her 
Childs life, studies the excellent literature on the 
subject which is now freely published, and does not 
hesitate to call in a doctor when the child's temperature 
reaches over lox degrees as tested by a clinical thermo- 
meter (the use of which every mother should under- 
stand), the dangers of the ftret year of life will be 
reduced to an absolute miniinuin and the baby be 
started on its career with a sound constitution, 
which is the best capital his parents can bestow 
upon it. 
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Being a Dictionary of Subjects, Words, and Phrases, relating to 
Trade, Commerce, Shipping, Finance, and Law. 

Abandonment, a marine Insuiance term ItidU before the expiration of a bankruptcy notice eerved 
catme tliat a shipowner abandons his rights m a ship upon him. 

that has been so damaged as not to be worth his Aot Of God* any event beyond human prevention 
recovering or re-instating, and applies to cargo as well or foreaedagit Buch as shipwreck, earthquake, lightning, 

as vessel In these circumstances, the owner assinis Ac., losi in re^ct of which cannot be enforced unless 

his interest to the underwriters, who realise what they expressly provided for. 

can and pay the owner the full amount for which he AotuavaTi an expert statistician whose duties are 
was insured. chiefly concerned with matters of insurance, banking, 

Above Fov. a price above nominal value, trusts, &c. 

AooopteJiOO. A bill of exchange becomes an AdJudloatlon Ordoit Tlie order of Court 
acceptance when being presented to tne person up<Hi declaring the bankruptcy of an insolvent debtor and 

whom It Is drawn he accepts the responsibility of investing his property in a trustee, 

discharging it by writing across the face of it the Adjaotmoill. A term used in marine insurance, 
word ‘^accepted, with the addition of words Indicating Blgnifying the determination of varying interests in an 

at what bank the bill Is payable, and appending the adventure by the process of average, a work that is 

signature of himself. Iiis firm, or his company. usually done by professional “average adjusters.” 

AeovptMieb for Honour, is when a bill of Advanoo Freight. An advance payment for 
exchange is taken up by some person otiier than the freight of sea'carrlea goods, payable on shipment, and 
drawee for the protection of the honour of the nominal not recoverable In case of loss of goods in transit, 

acceptor. Advnnoo Mote. A note given by the master of a 

Aoobptanoo Ooaoral is the term applied to biUs ship to a seaman on his signing engagement agree- 
of exchange that are accepted witliout any variation ment. If the agreement be made in any port within 

from the conditions on which they have been drawn. the United Kingdom the amount advanced must not 

Aooeptenoa. Quallfled or Bpeolal. Ls when exceed a moiitnrs wages ; but if the engagement be 

the drawee or payer of a bill of exchange accepts ^ nude at a foreign mrt this re.striction does not apply, 
responsibility for part only of the sum mentioned in Advantoro. Bill oL A document declari^ tiiat 
the bill, or varies It in some other particular. goods sliipped in the name of the signer are the 

Aooommodatlon BUI is a bill of excliange property or another, whose ri^ they are, the signer 

accepted by one person or firm for the accommodation being only liable for what the goods realise, 
of another person or firm, as a matter of convenience Advloa. Any notification of a business transaction, 
or friendship, without the acceptor having rtf'oived apprising an agent, correspondent, or customer tlut 

any consideration, an act which practically amounts a certain thing has been done. Tliis is an important 

to a suretyship. matter of dally detail, the neglect of which may lead to 

AonoantlEbto Rvoalpt is a receipt for money serious consequences. Thus, in the neglect of the 

or goods in respect of wliich the giver of the receipt is advice of a bill of exchaqge, the bill may be dishonoured 

subsequently accountable: for «xampl«, a pawn “for want of advice.” 

ticket. ^ AflMldhUnent. The hire contract to carry goods 

Aooountants are men whose special business it by ship, and often included in the bill of lading or charter 

Is toh^reiiare, investigate, and audit accounts, and the party. 

leading members of the profession are either members Aft«V Bljfht. A phrase indicating that the period 
of the Institute of Chartered AccountUits or the for which a bill is drawn does not begin to run until 
Incorporated .Society of Accountants and Auditors, presented for acceptance by the drawee, 
admission to which B obtainable only on passing an Agenda. A list of matters to be transacted or 
examination. There is nothing to prevent anyone discussed at a meeting. 

settingup as an accountant, however, though the bulk Allen. Any foreign subject who resides in this 
of the accountancy business of the country is in fie country and has not been natiqpalised. He is 

hands of certificated men, who frequently fill official prohibited from owning or having shares in any 

positions as trustees, receivers, etc. British ship and from holding any parliamentary. 

Active Bonde are bonds bearing a fixed rate of municipal or othei public office. After a five years' 

Interest payable iu full from the date of issue, and residence an alien can take out letters of nationalisation 

Include most bonds negotiable on the Stock Exchange. through the Home Office, the fees in connection with the 

Aet of Bankraptey. Among thiMhings ttat matter amounting to about £ 6 . 

constitute acts of bankruptcy on the part of a debtor Allooatur, a taxing-master’s certificate of allow- 
may be mentioned the following;— Irving the qnce of costs In a solicitor’s bill that has been befora 

country, or remaining out of It, or keeping out of the him for taxation. 

way of creditors for uie purpose of delaying or defeat- AlloBga. a slip of paper attached to a Bill of 
Ing them ; assigning property for the oenefit of Exchange to pro^de space for additional endorse- 
creditors ; making fraudulent gift or transfer ; fnudu- ments when the back of the bill has already been 
lently prmerring one creditor to another; filing a filled up. 

declaration of inability to meet obligations ; giviiv Allotmentt the allotting of diares, stock, or bonds 
creditors notice of intention to suspend; hevlng goods in a company. Since 1901, no allotment of shares can 

seized by the sheHfT ; or failing to satisfy a judgment be made unlm the minimum subscription mentioned 
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in tiie memorandum or articles of association and in 
the prospectus, as that upon which the directors would 
proceed to allotment, has been suliscrlb^, and the 
sum payable on application hapbeen receR^ by the 
company, or the entire share capital htmbeen sub- 
scribed and paid for, conditions which must bo carried 
out within forty days of the first issue of the prospectus, 
otherwise all monesrs received on share account must 
be returned. 

Allotment Mote is a document sioned by a 
seaman, authorising payment by his employers of a 
portion of his wages (not exceeding one half) for a 
certain voyage, to a relative or bank specified. 

All Rlghte Reserved, a printed intimation in 
any book or litemry work, notifying tliat the owner ot 
the copyright lias legally protected his rights against 
Infringement. 

All-Roand Price, a price that covers all charges 
usually treated as trade extras. (Saiiieas Overhead Price. ) 

Ancient Lights are rights of outlook, light and 
air, enjoyed by a property owner over adjoining Land. 
Such a ngln is obtained either by uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment for twenty years, or by written authority, and 
once li^Ily established cannot be upset, no building 
being pemitssibie that would seriously Interfere with 
the privilege. e 

Annuity is a payment of an annual sum to an 
annuitant for a term of years or for life, or to a suc- 
cession of annuitants In perpetuity. Annuities are oi 
many kinds, and granted under varying conditions. 
An annuity may be soured by tlie payment to an 
assurance company of certain prftmiums. Terminable 
annuities, tliat Is, such as cease after the lapse of a 
specified period, yield a larger sum ner annum than 
life or perpetual annuities, as they deal with a fixed 
principal sum returiulde with interest within the 
specified term. Deferred annuities do not come into 
force until a certain time has elapsed or certain con- 
tingencies have arisen. Annuities for life are based 
uptm the same principle as tliat which governs the 
granting of an ordinary insurance policy — trie expecta- 
ticm of life— and are regulated tiy tables based on 
geneml mortality averages. 

Ante-date, to give a date prior to that on which 
it is written, to any clieciue, bill, or other tiociiment. 

Apppalser, a valuer of property, who rays 
year for his license, and is lial^le to a penalty oixTso 
for acting without one. No exaiinnatiuii is neces',ary 
for an appraiser. lUicre is a valuation duty payable 
on all appraisement^ (Sec Stamp Dutlea in Offic* 
Compenitum stcfion.) 

Apppentlee, one who contracts to serve another 
in a trade or calling for a specified tenn, in return for 
being taught the "art and mystery” of such trade or 
calling. Anyone over the age of seven is competent 
to bind himself apprentice, the fatlier alone being 
unable to effect tlie arinreiiticcship, although usually 
made a party to the " indentures." An apprenticeship 
expires (x) by effluxion of time, (2) by the coming 01 
age of the apprentice, (3) by the death of master or 
apprentice, (4) by mutual consent of the parties, 
(S) by the bankruptcy of the master, A stamp duty 
of as. 6d. is ch.ifgeable on an apprenticeship indenture, 
whether a prcnilum he paid or not, 

Arbltragd, a term used in exchange operations 
and appbed to the calculation of siinuU.meous values 
in respi^ of the stocks of different markets and the 
equalising of prices by coinransatlng deals, setting 011 
the cheapness of one market with tJie dearness ot 
another. * 

Arbitration, a method of settling a dispute by a 
a reference to disinterested parties, frequently resorted 
to in order to avoid law suits, and soiiietinies, where 
technical or other special difficulties present them- 
selves. recommended by a court of 1.«w. Disputes 
between employers and employed are often settled*by 
arbitration. 

Arbitration of Exchange is the calculation 
entailed when a merchant having money to remit to 
one country finds it a saving to remit througli another 
country because of the rate of exchange being more 
favourable in the latter. It is calle 1 simple arbitration 
when onlv one intermediate place is dealt with, and 
compound arhitmtinn if more than one l>e concerned 


Articles of Assoolatton are the ndet and 

regulations detailing the scofie and method cS con- 
ducting the business of a limited company. They 
must be printed in consecutively numberra pam- 
spaphs, and are supplementary to the Memorandum of 
Asociatlon, the terms of which they must not exceed. 
” “ f kind a 


ing over 
another. 

Ai ' 


M are property of any kind available towards 

the discharge of e testator’s, intestate’s, or debtorb 
liabilities. 

]n.a legal and trade term applied to the mak- 
of goods, money, or property of any kind to 

tea, the person to whom an}rthing Is 

Xeelglimeiit, a document of transfer of land, 
personaT property, or rights. Chases in action, such 
as debts, can be assigned and sued for by the assignee 
on the following conditions : (1) tliat the assignment is 
absolute and not simply by way of charge, (3) that 
the deed is in writing and signed by the assi^ior, and 
(3) that the debtor receives notice of the assignment. 

** A ** Stock, a railway or other company’s deferred 
stock bearing this designation. 

At Bldht, a form of notification written on bills or 
notes denoting tliat they are payable on demand, 
without allowance of days of grace. 

Attachment, a legal term applying to the seizure 
of a person’s goods or nersonal effects imder process of 
law, and has special reference to the writ of attachment 
authorising such seizure. 

Attestation is the formal witnessing of the signing 
of any deed or document and the subscribing of the 
witness’s name in proof thereof. Two witnesses, who 
arc not interested, are required to a will, and they 
must append their signatures at tlie request and in 
the presence of the testator and In the presence of 
each other. 

Attorney, Power of, a document authorising 
the person to whom it is given to act in all respects as 
the grantor of tile power, in relation to matters 
specified in the document. When the power is 
general it applies to everything in which th^mntor Is 
mtercsted, wnen special it apples to specific matters, ^ 
such as the power to sign clieques, bills, transfers, w 
dcsecls, to /ecave moneys, to effect sales, etc. 

Auction is a public sale at which goods or pro- • 
pcrties are offered for sale by an auctioneer, and sold 
to the highest bidders when tlie sale is without 


reserve, 

Auotlonoor, a person licensed to sell goods or 
property by public auction. He is usually paid hy 
coiiignission, and his license costs him i^io a year. 
Ill respect of goods seized under distraint, or for sales 
under the Small Debts Acts, the person selling need 
not be a (|uahfied auctioneer. * 

Auditor, the person who carries out an audit of 
accounts. He w lialile tr# be proceeded against lor 
damages if by his omissions or neglect any loss arises.* 
It is no part of ins duty, however, to criiicise the 
actions of princiiiels, or to concern himself with the 
pnidence or imprudence of transactions disclosed hy 
the book# His chief duty is to ascertain the true 
financial position of the busineK and get out a balance 
sheet in which this is acciSately set forth. The 
employment of auditors is compulsory In regard to tlie 
accounts of most public bodies and companies, but no 
director or officer of a company may *hold the position 
of auditor. 

Average, a marine Insurance term applying to loss 
or damage at sea. It may refer to pofUcuIar 
average, a contribution by underwriters for part loss 
or damage ; or general average, a combined con- 
tribution on ship, freight, and cargo for damage and 
expenses incurred for tlie common good. Average in 
the ordinary commercial sense indicates "a mean 
proportional between two or more figures.” 

Avevuia Bond, a bond given by the consignees 
of cargo to the owner or captain of a ship which has 
sustained a general average loss, agreeing to pay the 
consignees’ proportion of average when ascerulned. 

Averade Clauaa, the clause in a marine In- 
surance pmicy excluding certain articles from avenge 
unless general, and declaring others free from average 
If under a specified percentage. 
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Statar or A4jMt«r» one who pos. 
■esses ex[x:rt knowlcdtfe in matters of marine in* 
■urance, whose business it is to raake out statements 
of averages for the underwriters in regard to claims 
for loss. 

Award* the decision of an arbitrator or arbitrators, 
or their umpire, on matters in dispute that may have 
been, referred to them. Unless otherwise stated, or 
by consent for extension of tune, an award must be 
delivered within three months of the arbitration. An 
award requires a xos. stamp. Prior to 1906 ad 
valorem duties were charged, ranging from 3d. to 35s. 

Back Bond* a bond whereby a property owner 
converts a possession into a trusteeship, in considera- 
tion of a loan, his original position being restored on 
repayment. 

Backed Note, a receiving note, endorsed by a 
shivibroker, autiioruiing goods to be transferred from 
barges to shipboanl. 

Back Freight occurs when from c.uises beyond 
a captain’s control goods cannot be landed <tt the port 
of aestinalion, and have to be conveyed back to 
the place of shipment, freightage thus becoming 
chargeable agaimt the owner for the return s-oyage. 

BiUlklng a Bill, the act of accepting a bill of 
exchange by wnting across its face tlie usu.il form 
of acceptance and signing it, a term usually applied 
to the accepting of accoimnodatioii bills. 

Backwardation is the condition existing when 
atock can be bought cheaper as a matter of account 
than for cash. The term is likewise used in respect 
of the rate of interest paid tor carrying over” a 
bargain from one fortnightly account to the next 
Instead of closing the transaction. 

Ball is the security given for the release, pending 
formal trial, of a person charged with some offence. 

Bailment is the delivery of goods by one person 
to another for a specific use or purpose, a condition 
which arises wlien goods .ire lent, or pawned, let on 
hire, entrusted for conveyance, or in temporary 
custody for repair or alteration. The owner is called 
the bailor, and the person to wlioin the goods are 
deliveredHs the bailee, who is responsible for their 
\ safety and their re-dehvery on tlie conditions on which 
the geods were deniisited being fulAllod. 

Balance of Trade, a tonn of expression in 
^ general use to denote the difference between the 
aggregate value of the imports and ot the exports of a 
country. 

Balance Sheet, a summary of the accounts of a 
bu^ness, setting forth in grouped totals on the tiebit 
side the amount of capital employed, and the d^bis 
and liabilities, and on the credit side the entire assets, 
Including cash, stock-in-trade, property, plant, build- 
ings, and debts awing. 

Bank Hollaayc are otherwise working days on 
which banks are closed in petition to Good Friday and 
Xhnstmas Day, and are noi^.iigely olSwrved as general 
holidays. They are (in England and Ireland) Easter 
Monday, Whit Monday, the first Monday in August, 
and the day after Christmas Day, or. If llic day after 
Christmas should be a Sunday, the fu)lowinp day. In 
Scotland the Bank Holidays are New Vear'^Day, the 
first Monday in May htii August, and Christmas Day 
and the next day. Bank Holidays were the result of ah 
Act iiitrodiicrd by .Sir John Lubbock (Lord Avebury). 

Banklntf, as we understand the term to-day aid, 
not exist in Hngland before the time of Charles I., ana 
was adopted first as a protective inea.siiTc ag.nnst the 
nsks of royal confiscation, and next for purposes of 
coniinerciai exchange. In Venice, Barcelona, and 
Amsterdam, banking systems of a crude kind had been 
in operation long before this, and London goldsmiths 
and merchants like Gresham had perfornie^^certain 
hanking functions, but it was not until 1694. when the 
Bank of England wa.s eatablished, for the better 
handling of the National Debt, that banking in 
its modern significance was established. Other banks 
were soon afterwards fonned, but were prohibited 
in 169? ; gradually, however, the prohimtion was 
evaded, and in the course of the zBth century many 
private banks were started in London and the 
chief provincial centres. This progress notwithstand- 
ing, It wa.s not until the London and Westminster 


Bank began operations in 1833 that any Institution 
existed as a bank of deposit only. The Bank Charters 
Act of 184^ wh'ch introduced a limiting of note issm^s 
and othersalutary regulations, did much to improve 
the general banking conditions. Occasionally, in times 
of commercial panic, many banks failed, and as under 
the old Joint-stock companies' law each shareholder 
was liable for alt indebtedness, at these periods imny 
peOT>le were ruined. The passing of ihe Limited 
Liatiilitv Companies Act in 1802. however, enabled 
banking as well as other coniixinies to restrict the 
liabilities of their shareholders to the amount of their 
nominal holdings. Banking is now of enormous range. 
In addition to the ordinary hanks, tiiere are savings 
banks all over the country, and the Post Office Savings 
Bank, established in t86i, has deposited with it between 
one and two hundred millions sieriing. 

Bank Bill, <1 bill ot exchange drawn by one 
Uink upon another 

Bank of Doposlt, a bank receiving money at a 
specified r.ite of interest, deposits being only with- 
drawable .ifter a prescribed previous notice has been 
given. The bank, being thus guarded against emer- 
gency calls, is able to invest i^sinoneys more favourably 
than ordinary banks, and to v>ay higher intcrc.st. 

Banl^ of laaue, a bank nuihorised to issue its 
owu notes payable to bearer on demand. In London 
and within a radius of sixty-five miles, the Bank of 
England is the only liank of issue, except certain 
baiiks establisned prior to May, 1844, .which sliare the 
SI xty-fi ve imles monopoly. Shareholders are liable for 
the amount of notes outstanding in case of a bank's 
failure, even though the bank has bi'cn registered 
under the liiiiiteci liability acts. No nev bank of 
issue can now be formed. 

Banka, Joint Stock, banks whose capital is 
subscribed by shareholders, and now, with very few 
exceptions, limited liability rom}>ames, the liability, 
however, not extending to note issues. 

Bank Notes are promissory notes of .’i liank, 
payable to bearer on fiemand. In England t.he 
miniimim sum for which a note may bo issued is £5 , 
in Scotland and Ireland £1. Only Hank of England 
notes are legal tender. Country banknotes can be 
re-issubd after paynieiit, but Bank of England notes 
are never re-issue«f 

' Bank Post Bills came into use in 1738 as a pro- 
tection against mail robberies. The Rank of England 
issues them for sums of nut less tl\an £xo or more than 
^1,000 payable seven days after Sight, on the amount 
being deposited, and witimut charge, the soven days' 
interest oemg the brink’s remuneration. These bills 
arc not subject to rl,iys of grace 

Bank, Private, a b.iiik carried on by one or 
more persons, luit excecd'iig ten, in partnership. 
These D.i.iks, however, are iio\/ few. none li.avmg been 
established 111 recent years, nnd such as were private 
are for the most part amalg-.nt.ited with b^ks of 
Lmited liability. 

Bank Rate, the rate at which the Rank of 
England grants loans or (iismiiMts lulls, and declar»'Q 
at each weekly iiurtiiig ot llic directors, mainly in 
fluenceil by the jrold supply and dem.aiid. 

Bank naturn, tho weekly report of the financial 
condition of the Bank of England, issued every 
Thiirsdity, 

Bank Stock, strictly the Bank of England's 
banking capiwl, the rate of mter('.st btnig regiilat-^'d 
according to tbe Bank's profits. The capital ot other 
benks is also called bliik stock. 

Bankers* Cheques, a cheque drawn by one bank 
on another. 

Bankers* Clearing House was established to 
enable tiankers to realise the value of the cheques and 
bills in their hands for collection from other iiankers 
wiriiout the trouble of separate presentation ;it different 
banks. The Clearing House is maii.'igcd by a Com- 
mittee. and although dating back to 1775, il is only sinre 
1858 that the present tonveniont system of cleanng has 
been in operation. Well over twelve thousand millions' 
worth a year is now cleared. 

Bankrupt, one who is insolvent and unable to pay 
his debts, but only of legal application when a person 
has been declared bankrupt by a court of law. 
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Bugain and Bale, a 1^1 term usually referringr 
to a contract f()r the sale of real property, but also 
applicable to contracts for the transfer of personal 
property, although for the latttf the wordgn general 
use is assieiuneiit. * _ 

Barratry is an offence committed by mariners, and 
may consist of either deserting or sinking a ship, 
embezzling cargo, or doing any other act whereby the 
shipowner is ii jured. 

** Bear.** a Stock Exchange operator interested in 
bringing down tiie price of certain stock and operating 
with that ohiect. Ic .miilics more particularly to one 
who lias sold stock wFiicIi he does not possess and 
desires to induce a tall in price prior to the next 
settling day, so that he may make a profit by buyuig 
at a lower j trice than the one he agreed to sell at. 

Bear Account, an account of 'Miraring'* trans- 
actions, tlic selling entries representing a greater 
amount of stock than the “ hear can deliver and often 
entailing “backwardation” payments to effect a 
“carrying over” to the next account. 

Bearer. The tunn “ or bearer,” or '* to bearer.” on 
bills or cheques, denotes that the person holding the 
same has the same right in respect of it as the person 
specifically mentioned. 

Bearer Bond, a bond for money loaned made 
payable to the bearer or holder of it. • 

Below Par. When prices are under nominal value 
they are quoted as so imich *' below par.” 

Benenolal Intereet, a right to enjoy or derive 
profit from projierty which may be legally vested ui 
another. For example, seniorlgagee has legal though 
not actual [lussessiun, the inurtg.igor, who ret.iins 
practical ownership so long as he carries nut the condi- 
tions of the mortgage, enjoying the hencrcial interest. 

Boguect, a gift of personal property left by will. 

Bid, a price ofTcred at an auction or other sale, 
withdrawable at any tiiiir before it has been acknow- 
ledged bv the auctioneer or seller. 

BUI Broker, one who buys and sells bills of 
exchange or promissory notes, selling bills drawn on 
foreign cuuiunes, and buying lulls for remitters to thoac 
countries. A close knowledge of matters influencing 
rates of exchange is necessary to the (arryingon of this 
class of business, which ls distinct from that of bill* 
discounting. 

Bill for Anoeptance, a bill of excliange for- 
warded by ,i trader fur acceptance by the person on 
whom It IS drawn. 

Bill of Credit, a ^tter authorising the advance of 
money to a spocifica person, and un(,lertaking, or 
implying the nljlig.itiuii, on the part of the writer, 
to reimburse the per^un acting on tlie letter. 

Bill of Ent^. a written description of goods 
entered at the Custom House, either for intended 
exportation or imported 

Bill of Exchange, a wnttpii order by one person 
to another desiring him to pay a person or firm named, 
or bearer, a certain sum at a certain time. An inland 
bill of exchiiige is drawn and pay.ilile in the United 
Kingdom ; a foreign bill of exchange is payable abroad. 
Before it is legally rumpletcd a lull of exctiaiigc must 
be signptl both by the drawer and the acceptor— the 
latter being the person who .accepts the liability of 
discharging the hill on the dav it falls due. 

BUI of Health, a certificate signed by a consul or 
other official delivered to masters of sliqls when they 
leave places, showing (in the case of a c/ran bill of 
health) that, when the ship sailed, no infectious dis- 
order was known to exist at the port of sailing. A 
tuspected or touched bill iiiqilics tiun there were rumours 
of infection ; and a foui bnl. or the absence of a clean 
bill, indicates that the shqi sailed from an infected place. 

Bill of Ladlntf, a receipt from a ship's captain tothe 
shipper utidcrtaking to deliver goods— on payment of 
freight— to some person whose name is expressed pr 
endorsed thereon by the shipper. 

BUI of Balo, a deed or dp..iiment designed to 
funusii evidence of the sale of personal property, as, 
for instance, goods or furniture, when the sale has not 
been followeu by the immediate transference of surh 
chattels to the custodv of the purdsiser A bill of sale 
must be registered within seven days of its execution. 

Bill of Bltfht* In case of an importer not beii^; 


able to make out a complete bill of entry he is allowed 
to sign such a general description as will serve for tlie 
time, and on tliat, which is called a bill of sight, the 
goods are landed, tliough not allowed to be delivered 
before a proper bill of entry is presented. 

Bill Of Bioro* Goods of British origin which have 
been ei^rted to a foreign country can be re-imported 
within nve years without beuig liable to impor^tion 
duties, and when that takes place the parttculan are 
entered in what is termed a bill of store. 

Bill of Bufferaneo is an official permit to a ship 
to proceed from one British port to another, with 
dutiable articles on board, and trade, without fraying 
Customs dues until landed or placed in a bondea 
warehouse. 

Bills, Vietualllntf, a licence to carry stores, for 
use oil a voyage, free of duty. 

BlRietailiKm is an economic theory which seeks 
to establish that f^old and silver should both be kept 
at a fixed standard. 

Blank AooA|itanGe, a term used when the 
acceptor of a biU of exchange signs the acceptance 
without naming the amount lor which it is drawn, in 
which it IS open to the drawer to insert afterwards any 
amount up to the limit covered by the SMiiip. 

Blank BUI op Note is one that is drawn without 
giving the name of a fiayee. 

Blank Credit, a term used to designate a class 
of bills resembling accommodation bills, drawn for 
temporary financial convcmencc, but not representing 
actual indebtedness. 

Blank Indorsement, an indorsemunt of a bill 
of exchange or other ducuniciit, from which the name 
of the person to whom it is given is omitted, and is 
pav.ibie to bearer. 

Blank Transfer, a transfer of stocks or shares, 
omitting the name of the transferee, often given to 
bankuis as security fur money lent on such stocks or 
shares. m 

Board Of Trade, a department of the British 
Government, forming a pernuinent committee of the 
Pnvy Council, and presided over W a iiicinber of the 
Cabinet. Its constitution d.ites from xySfijibut the 
business of tlie office is wholly controHecl by the Fre- 
sideiit. The six departments of tlie Board of Trade 
are: (i) Coiiimercial, Labour, and Statistical, estab- 
f lished m 1832 ; (a) Kailwa> , diitin,;- from 1843 ; (3) Marine, d 
in operation since 1850; (4) Finance and General, since 
1851; (5) FLshcrics and Harbours, since 1866; and 
(71 Bankruptcy, established in 1S83. 

Bond, a dTocuinent under seal engaging to pay a 
sum of money or carry out some continct or obligation. 

It is B the iiaturc of a mortgage, and becomes void on 
its obligation being discharged, but although it is 
usual to insert in the bond, as pcnal^ for non-fulfil- 
ment, double the .sum actually securen. only the sum 
really owmg, with interest, costs, etc., is recoverable. 
The Statute of Laiiitalions does not nppiy to a bond, , 
being a document under^cal, until the expiration of 
twenty years troiii the accruing of the right to sue 
Government, Munici()al, Railway, Company, and Cor- 
poration securities are usually in the fonn of bonds. 

BondeiBDebt, the sum owing by a State or Corpo- 
ration, for the repayment of wluch it has given boncls. 

Bonded Goode are goom stored lu a bonded 
warehouse, and not chargeable with duty until required 
for consumption. The owner is required to enter into 
adiond to pay the duty on removal of the goods. 

Bonded Vaulte, the name giien to the under- 
ground cellars used for storing wines and spirits under 
the same conditions as already iiieiitioned m respect 
of Bonded Goods, 

Bonded Warehouse, a building set apart for 
the storage of dutiable goods, the duty on which is not 
payable until they are removed The warehouse is in 
the entire charge of revenue officers. 

Bond Note, a note authorismg the removal of 
bonded goods for exportation or to aiiotlier warehouse, 
and requiring the signature of a Customs House official. 

Bonus* an allowance beyond the ordinary dividend 
of a company, cither in the form of extra money pay- 
ment or by way of allowance in reduction of premium 
or^herwise. 

' : Credit! are the credit entries lu business 
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books by which adjustments of finance are enabled to 
be made with but httle passing of cash or notes, on the 
same principle as banks balance their Clearing House 
transactions. 

Book Dobts. the debts recovered in a trader's 
books in the ordinary course of business. They are 
assignable, but the assignment must be in writing and 
must show adequate consideration. Each debtor must 
also have notice of the deed. In the absence of such 
notice, payment made to the original creditor is legal. 

Bottom, a marine term now applied to a shipgener* 
ally, though originally only signifying the keel or hull. 

Bottompy. #he act of mortgaging a ship. 

Bottompy Bond, a contract or mortgage by 
which a ship oecomes a pledge for the repayment of 
money advanced to en.-tble it to proceed to its destina- 
tion, and only recoverable if the ship succeeds in 
terminating its prescribed voyage satisfactorily. In 
the case of more than one bottomry bond being given, 
the last has precedence of realisation, on the ground 
that the last money advanced secured the completion 
of the voyage. This kind of contract is not in much 
use in these days, when ordinary Marine Insurance 
polit ies practically cover all requirements. 

Bought Motel and Bold Notei, otherwise 
Contract Notes, are notes which traders exchange with 
each other, giving particulars of sa'e and purchase 
transactions as entered into between them. 

Bounties are premiums paid by a Government to 
persons engaged in producing or exporting certain 
goods to encourage industry or favour competition. 

Bpand. a distinguishing name, design, or trade- 
mark used for putting on goods, or on cases in which 
th^ are enclosed, to define owner^lp, class, or quality. 

BPlttsh Ship. a vessel owned exclusively oy 
British suMects, or by a corporation or company estab- 
lished in British dominions according to British laws, 
and registered as a British ship, except in cases of 
vessels of small tonnage. « 

BpokiP Is an agent acting for others in buying or 
selling goods, ana carrying out the arrangements 
between buyers and sellers without having the actual 
possesskBS of the goods. He must not act in his own 
name. 

Brokirigi, the commission, percentage, or fees 
paid to the broker for his work in connection with any 
business carried through by him. < 

Brokira* Contract Motel are notes signed by 
brokers after effecting a sale or purchase of goods, and 
sent to those for whom they have been acUng. The 
note to the seller is called tne “ sold note,” that to the 
buyer the "bought note.” They are identical as to 
particulars. 

BrokCPl* Rltunil, particulars sent to ship- 
brokers, setting forth all the items of the cargo of a ship. 

•• B ** Btooa. the title of certain preference, rail- 
w^, or other stock. 

„ Bubblll, the name jtiven to fkiciful and sensa- 
tional financial schemes without substantial foundation, 
engineered for speculative purposes, and ending in 
disaster. The most notable example In this country 
was the South Sea Bubble. 

Bucket Bhopi are the offices of outBde brokers 
who are not members of tlie Stock Exchange, and are 
unible themselves to clirry out Stock Exchan^ trans- 
actions, but get members to act for them. 

••Bull/' one who buys, or contracts to buy, shares 
In the expectation of a rise in price, and a consequent 
realising of profit on them by settling day. 

Bull Account refers to the account of a "bull” 
who, finding himself with more stock than he can settle 
for, pays what is called " contango” for the privilege of 
having the account " carried over ” to the next settle- 
ment. is* 

BurdlUt a ship’s carrying capacity reckoned by 
tonnage. 

Buym OviVf a term indicating buyers are in 
excess of sellers. 

Buying la. If within ten days of a stipulated 
date a seller on the London Exchange fails to deliver 
eecuritles bought the buyer may buy in against the 
seller, tha latter becoming liable for all expenses 
tneur^. The time allowed, however, varies at differ- 
«it exchanges. 


Byi»LuWB are apecial rules and regulaHoas made 
by any company or corporation for the carrying on 
of its aflkirs, but they must neither contraveiie the 
powers cof ferred by I^rliament nor the laws of the land. 

Call, a^ instalment due on sh.'ires not fully paid, 
payable according to the terms of the prospectus or 
Articles of Association of the company. The term is 
also used In respect of the option of exercising a call to 
buy or sell specified securities duringa certain period and 
at a certain price. 

Called Bond, a^nd concerning which a notice 
or "call ” has been sent out tliat it wUiDe redeemed on 
a date named. 

Call SIoBey’, mone|y lent to bill-brokers and repay- 
able on demand or *• call.” 

Call of More, or “ option to double,” is the prlvtlqge 
to double the amount of one’s present buying at a 
future-named date on the same terms. 

Canoalllng is the act of rendering inoperative any 
bill, note, cheque, deed, or other document. This is 
usually done by writing or stamping across the face of 
the document the word " cancelledr” or by perforation 
or obliteration of the signatures. 

Capital Is either fixed or circulating. The former 
is money spent in land, houses, factories, workshops, 
machihery, or other things necessary for the carrying 
on of Easiness, and not of a nature to be sold or 
exchanged. Circulating capital is money provided for 
the purchase of raw material, the remuneration ci 
employees, and other working expenses in the ordinary 
course of business, and returns to the owner, along 
with a certain profit, as the \»roducts of the workmen 
are realised. Thus this capital is kept circulating, and, 
unless the whole of the profit made be taken out of the 
business, will be continually increasing. In a general 
way, tlie term capital signifies the money and money- 
value invested in a business undertaking. The actual 
capital of a limited luibllity company is the amount 
that its sh.ireholders may have subscribed for the 
carrying on of the underttiking. The term, however, 
has a varied application. Thus the full sum named as 
capital in the Memorandum of Association is called the 
"nominal,” “authorised,” or “registered” capital, 
while the sum represented by the shares actually 
taken up is called the *' subscrit>ed capital,” the 
portion remaining unpaid or uncalled up bmng styled 
“unpaid” or “uncalled” cajutal. The principal sum 
of n loan is also called ’’ capital.” 

Capltalleatlon is the act of providing money to be 
used as capital in a commercial other undertaking. 

Carot* a term used in assessing the value of gold 
and precious stones. In connection with gold, it repre- 
sents the proportion of pure gold contained In any mid 
alloy, ana for this purpose the metal Is divided into 
a4 parts. Thus 34 carats indicates pure gold, and any 
lesser number of carats shows the proportion of gold 
contained in the alloy. As used by Jewellers in weigh- 
ing precious stones, a carat represents 3^ Troy grains. 

Cu^er, any person or company engaging' to 
convey goods for hire in the regular way of busmess. 
Thus railway companies are common earners so far as 
concerns their carriage of goods, but the term does 
not apply in respect m the carriage of passengers. So 
long as goods arc in the custody of a earner, he Is 
responsible for their safety, being exenmted, however, 
when damage results by the “ act of C^d,” from the 
act of the King’s enemies, or from “ inherent vice,” 
that is, natural deterioration, bad packing, etc. 

Ouvylng Over, a tenn used to signify the post- 
ponement of the settlement of an account over the 
proper settling day to the next, for which accommoda- 
tion the speculator has to pay backwardation and other 
charges. (See Baokwapdatton and Contantfo.) 

Cart Motel the official note authorising the 
transfer of dutiable goods from one bonded ware- 
hf^use to aiiotlier, or from Import ship to bonded 
warehouse. 

Case of Needi a conditional endorsement on a bill 
of cxcliange, naming an additional person, firm, or 
company, to the acceptor to apply to “in case of 
need ” to take the bill up. The usual form is “ In case 
of need apply to Messrs. 

Oaeht generally speaking, consists of coin, notes, 
bills, or other documents, that can be immediately con- 
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verted Into cash; but its strict tegal aJsnlficance does 
not extend beyond coin and Bank of England notes. 

OmIi Bonus* a life insurance temi, applied to a 
a bonus paid in cash to the Insurer, and not otherwise 
dealt wl& # • 

Casting Vote* the vote given by a ctAlraian or 
president of a meeting when the votes of those present 
are equal. The vote may be his only vote, or, as is 
usually the case. It may be in addition to Ms vote as 
an ordinary member. It is a matter that is generally 
provided for In the Articles of Association of a 
company, and is not a right that exists at ccunnion law. 

Caution Honoy is money deposited as security 
for the fulfilment of a contract or obligation. 

CertlfloatOf an authorised or official document 
certifying title, right, or verification, respecting its 
suMect<matter. 

CoFtlfloated BankPU|»t. one who, having 
parsed hLs examination in bankruptcy to the satis* 
factioti of tlie court, is granted his certificate of 
discharge from his existing debts. 

CoPtlfloatlon of ShSLPan is when shares 
represented by one certificate are sold in batches, 
and the company takes the certificate, and certifies on 
the transfer that the shares therein enumerated are in 
tlieir custo^. If only .1 {lart of the holding be sold, a 
" Balance Certificate ” Is given to the owner fpr what 
remains unsold. 

C«Ftifloato of Damago, a dock certificate 
testifying that certain goods on being landed from 
shipboard are In a damaged condition. 'Without this 
the importer cannot rccowr compensation. 

Gertlfleate of Inooraopatlon, a certificate 
issued by the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, 
after the registration of a limited liability company. 

Oortlfloato of Origin, a document authoritatively 
indicating the place of origin of the goods, materials, 
or inanumctures mentinned therein. 

CoPtIflod Transfop, a transfer testifying that 
t'he certificate of the shares mentioned therein hai 
been lodged with the company, and necessary only 
when a portion of the shares has been sold. 

Ooooio Bonornm, a Scotch process of law, 
involving nn assignment for the benefit of creditors, 
after wmeh the debtor is free to resume trading; 
although after-acquired property becomes liable to 
seirure until the full extent ot the claims against him is 
satisfied. 

Cestui que Trust, one entitled in trust to the 
Income anti profits, which he is bound to apply 
according to the terms of the trust. 

Ghunbsp of Gommspos, an association of 
merchants, nianufacturerr., traders, and others, organ- 
ised for promoting the interests of trade ; and exercis- 
ing a very beneficial infiuence in obtaining and 
spreading statistical information, aiding commercial 
legislation, and otherwise. 

CtaaPtSP, a government or Crown grant of 
concessions, powers, or pri\ileges to individuals, 
companies, or institutions. Such an organisation does 
not come under the Companies Acts. 

Gharturep, one who charters the whole or part of 
a ship under an agreement of charter-party. 

Chaptar-Party, a hiring contract whereby the 
owner of a ship grants to another person or persons 
the right of using the whole or part of a ship for a 
specified voyage or period for the carriage of gwxls. 

Chattels consist of movable pmiTerty such as 
furniture and household goods generally, as distinct 
from fixtures or land. 

Cheque Ls an order on a bank'for the payment of 
A specified sum of money, on presentation, to the person 
named in the document, or to the bearer. It does not 
require endorsing when made out to bearer, but must 
be endorsed when payiible to order. Each cheque 
requires a penny stamp in this country, A banker Is 
liable for loss on a forged cheque unless he cln 
p^rove carelessness on the part ef the drawer. (See 
Ohaques Opoaaad.) 

Chaquea Cpoaaed. A cheque is crossed for 
protection. Tlie crossing is usually done by the 
drawer, who writes " St Co.” between two parallel 
transverse lines across the face of the cheque, after 
which the cheque can only be realised by beli^ pused 


tinrough a bonk. The simple ** & Ca* croraing is 

coHea" general ” ; when the name of a particular bank 
h added It is called “special” (Bee also Not 

Notfotlablo.) 

Cneoue to Bearer, a cheque payable to ti'e 
person holding it without requiring endorsement. Tlie 
wording “or Hearer” after the name of the payee is 
sufficient, but if the cheque be crossed it must be paid 
into a bank. 0 

Cheque to Order is one having tlie words “ or 
Order " printed or written upon its face, to follow the 
name of the person in whose favour it is drawn, who 
roust endorse the cheque before p^ment can be 
obtained. If crossed it must Im paid mto a bank. 

Choee In Action, a commercial -law term 
denoting a thing in respect of which one has a right of 
action as distinct from a thing in actual possession. 
For example, mortgages, bonds, warrants, policies of 
insurance, and debts. Such rights are now assignable t 
prior to 1873 they were not. 

Choae in Poucaslon, a thing in actual ownership, 
such as goods and chattels. 

CiPCUlnr Motan, not less in amount tlian £10, are 
issued by banks to persons about to travel abroad, to 
obviate carrying laq^ sums on the person. According 
to requirements, the bank forwards what is called “ a 
letter of indication” to correspondents at stated placet 
at which the traveller will stop, directing the payment to 
him of any sum up to a specified limit. Each letter it 
signed both by the bank and the payee, to prevent 
personation or forgery. 

Glearanoc may mean (1) a Custom House permit 
for a vessel to sail out of a port and signifying that all 
dues have been satisfied ; or (ay the same privilege in 
regard to goods, showing that all local obligations nave 
been disposed of. 

Claaranoa Inwarda refers to ships that hare 
arrived in port and discharged their cargo. 

Claapanoa Outwapda refers to vessels ready for 
leaving port. 

GlaaPlntf a Bill, providing cosh to satisfy a bill of 
exchange. 

GlaarlnC Bank is a bank affiliated with the 
London Bankers' Clearing House. * 

Claarlng Houaa, Bankera', the house through 
which hankers pass the bills and cheques they hold on 
other banks by a mutual arrangement, which enables 
dally settlements to be made nn the balance of total 
sums, thus obviating delays, and greatly facilitating 
banking transactions. The representatives of each 
bank attend at the house at 10.30 each momlng, and 
present to each other lists of obligations on behalf of 
their^nks. This interchange having been effected, 
the uerks return to their respective banks. Three 
other clearings, at which the same process is repeated, 
take place during the day. Nottficatloraof any che<j[ues 
or bills that a bank decides not tohonour must be given 
before 4.45. By this system^ transactions to the value 
of many millions are effected each day without the • 
passing of a single note or coin. 

Clamping House, Rmllwmys, an as.sociation of 
which nearly all the railways of England and Scotland 
arc membM, and utilised for settling the accounts of 
the various companies having running powers over 
each other's lines. It also degs with various matters 
connected with the general relations and working of 
the different railways. 

riBlearlng House, Btoek Exchange, deals 

with Bonds and Shares on much the same principle as 
that of the Bankers' Clearing House in respect of 
cheques and bills. 

Collated Telegram, a telegram that the sender 
has repeated to secure accuracy, and for which he pays 
an extra charge 

CollataPM SeeuFity is additional security given 
by a debtor to further safeguard the satisfying of 
moneys advanced. 

Commlsaion, allowance made to agents and 
others for effecting sales or carrying out businesa 
transactions. 

€<»mmlsalon Agent, one who sells or buys 
nods for another, and receives by way of remunevsi- 
non a commission or percentage upon the amount 
involved in each transaction. 
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Committee of Inepeotton. a committee of 
crediton appointed by the whole body of creditors to 
supervise the wiiidln(;r-up of the affairs of a bankrupt 
or of a company. 

Commodatttm. a Latin term refenriner to a loan 
on condition that the actual things lent shall be 
returned. 

Compoandlntf with Gpedltope, an agreement 
whereby creditors agree to a..c<*pt, and a debtor under- 
takes to pav, or secure payment of, a certain sum in 
each in full settlement of indebtedness. 

Compulsory Wlndlng-up is the wlnding-up 
of a comi>any’b affairs by tlie order an<f under the 
supervisiun of the Court of Bankniiitcy. 

Conoesslon. a special privilege rented by a 
government, corpnratifm, or other aiithonty to con- 
cessionaires. and may include land grants, mining or 
building rights, powers to construct railways, and 
the like. 

Conditional Advance Note, a note given by 
die master of a ‘•hip to a seaman, undertaking to pay 
to the seaman’s nrrler, a certain sum after a certain 
time, on condition that the seaman goes with and serves 
on the ship. (See Advance Note.) 

Condltlona of Bale, the reguLations undev which 
land, houses, or goods are put up for sale by public 
auction, and by which purchasers are liound. It is 
usual for "particulars and conditions of srile** to be 
printed and distributed prior to or at the sale. 

Confirmation, a note appended to or acrom- 
panying an order. On being signed by the receiver it 
constitutes a confimiation of the contrart. 

Conelderatlon in^ take the form of a money 
payment, a delivery of goods, a promise of money 
payment, or a promise of delivery of goods, or com- 
pensation for loss. 

Conaldoratlon Money on the Stock Exchange 
is the amount mid by «i bu) er to a seller, when a sub- 
purchase is probable: however, the sum stated is often 
not that actually received, the Stain]) Act rp(]uiringthut 
the consideration money of the sub-purchaser shall be 
Inserted ns the sum regulating the ad valorem duty. 

Consignment Note, a form requiring to be filled 
up for tnb despatching of goods by rati or other common 
carrier. 

Consol Cevtlflo&tes are issued by the Bank of 
England and certify that ihc holder is entitled to £,^ 
or some multiple of in the Consolidated Three per * 
cent. Annuities. 

Coneolldated Fund consists of several sejiarate 
government funds, pledged for the payment of the 
interest of the National Debt, cost of Army and Navy 
inaintcnancc, government salaries. &c. ^ 

Console (Consolidated Annuities) compri^ the 
greater portion of the National Debt. They were ongi- 
nally (1751) ma«'e to bear interest at three per cent, but 
the rate has been two and a half per cent, since 1903 

OonstPUOtlve Total^Loes is a marine insurance 
• loss entitling the insurer to Baymenrof the full amount 
for which he is Insured on abandonment of his ship and 
its contents. (See Abandonment.) 

Consular Invoices are invoices of goods 
requiring to be deckircd before and cerl^ed by the 
consul of a country to which they are being exported. 
Such invoices aie only|'’equired in respect uf goods for 
the chief South American States, Portugal, and the 
United States, and as regards the last named country 
only when the goods exceed £'20 in value, 

Contango, a cant term of the Stock Exchan 1 ;e 
denoting the charge made for carrying over a trans- 
action from one settling day to the next. 

Contango Day, otherwise "continuation day,*” or 
*'niaking-up day, is the second day before settling 
diy, when arrangements are made as to crying over 
transactions. ^ 

Contingent Liability, a liability which may be 
discharged without any liariility accruing. Thus, the 
liability of a b.iiiker who accepts bills for a customer of 
substantial jmsition is not likely to accrue. 

Contract, any binding agreement between two or 
more parties, ana implying tmth an agreement and an 
obligation. There must be offer and acceptance, legal 
capacity to contract, consideration, and genuineness, 
QtMrwise the contract is voidable. 


Contract Note, a sharebroker's written pertfculan 
of a contract made by him for a client. 

Contributories, persons liable to contribute to the 
amount unpaid on their shares in a limited compaiw in 
case of tint companytbciiig wound up. In case of the 
reahsatiorf from existing shareholders being Insufficient 
to discharge the company's Indebtedness, those who 
have been shareholders within a year of die windingup 
are liable to be called upon as contributories. 

Convertible Paper Currency is one that can 
be converted into cash 011 demand, as a Bank of 
England note. 

CSonvertlble Beourltles arc such as are always 
marketable and convertible into money. Consols, 
railway stock, and exchequer bills, for example. , 

Co-operation, as the term is generally employed, 
signifies the union of persons of small ine.ins for the 
purpose of buying necessanes and other things at the 
lowest rates, and .sharing any jirofits that in,iy arise in 
proportion to the capital or labour invested. The first 
co-operative stole in England was started at Rochdale 
in 1844. The movenienl was eagerly taken up in the 
great manufacturing districts, and to-day it embraces 
a vast organisation. There are now some r,6oo 
co-operative societies comprising considerably over 
8,000,000 iTiemliers. The two wholesale co-operative 
societi^ effect .sales to the amount of about ;£3o,ooo,ooo 
per annum. 

Copyright, the right of ownership in a literary or 
art production, vested m an author or producer or his 
assims for the life of the author and seven ye-irs after, 
or the full period of forty-two years after publication, 
whichever shall be the loiigr 9 . 

Cost, signifies the total sum necessary' to be paid to 
cover tlie expense of making, producing, and remunerat- 
ing .services, in respect of any article or conmiodity. 

Coat and Freight, a term used in respect of goods 
sold at a price rovenng cost and carriagf . 

Cost Book Plan indicates a method of accounts 
used by mining roin]>:inies coinposeil ot what are 
called "adventurers,” who, by arrangement with a 
landowner, search lor niiticral, and m case of dis- 
covering it take a lease by which the owner receives a 
share of the output, and the rest of the yiehl is the 
profit of tilt operators. All jiarticulais arc entered in 
the "Cost Book,” and a Bhareholder can withdraw at 
any time so lung as he lias d'seharged his jiroportiun 
of Hie liabilities. 

Council Draft is a negotiable instrument drawn 
bv the Secretary for India u]>on the Indian Council 
and payable at the Bank of Engf and. 

Country Cleaving, the clearing of cheques and 
bills iiaid into country banks, tlirough the London 
Clearing Huusp by the I-ondon agents of the Isniiks. 

Country Notes, the bank notes of any bank of 
issue other than the Bank of England. 

Coupon, a detachable portion of a ticket or 
docnnient; in banking and business, a warrant or 
certificate for the payment of inteipst or dividends; in 
travelling, one of a series of tickuts issued to cover 
separate portions of a Journey; and as used in 
periodicals and newspapers, a form entitling ilie 
possessor who fills it up to engage in some competition. 

Course of Exchange, the price given m one 
country for a specified sum m the currency of another 
country. 

Cover, a deposit of cash or securitie.s ensuring the 
depositee against loss in stock exchange or other 
operations earned out on the dei>ositor’s behalf. 

Credit, Letter of, a letter from .1 bank, firm, or 
one person to anothier, .autlionsing payment to a third 
person named of a specified sum, for which the sender 
assumes responsibility. 

Credit Note is an acknowdedgment, by a seller, of 
defects In a thing he has sold, and fonns a note of 
credit for a certain reduction of charge in consequence 
of the defects. 

t Cum Dividend, a transaction that carries with It 
the right to receive the dividend then failing due. 

Cum Drawing, a sale of bonds, carrying with it 
the right of any profit to accrue from the ensuing 
drawing. 

Cum New, The right is sometimes accorded to 
shareholders of a company to have allotted to them 
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new shares that are bemgr issued on more favourable 
terms than they are otrered at to the mneral public. 
Shares sold at this period are said to be " cum new." 
rarryingr the rigylit of the special ^rms < f puuliase. 

Cumulative Preference Shapes f re shares 
the divulend on which is a fixed rate and in^default of 
payment in one year, or in any ‘number of years, the 
amount accumulates until payment can be made. Such 
dividends take pnnnty over other dividends, though not 
overdebenture mtcrcst. (See Preference Shares.) 

Guppenoy by Tale was the old form of currency 
of which the Greek obolus may be taken as an 
example, admitting of being passed from one to 
another by simple roimting, without other test of value. 

Currency cy Weight, the primitive form of pay- 
ingby weight of metal, beiorethcintroductionofcoiiiage. 

Currency Bonde are bonds guaranteeing tne 
re]iayni( til of principal and interest in the currency of 
the country of their issue. 

Currency Principle, a phrase used to describe 
a method adopted by some banks of maintaining an 
exact equality between tlic amount of credit and the 
amount oi spL'cle, relying on commission charges for 
their profits. 

Current Account, the amount of money a 
person has deposited at a bank, and on which he can 
draw from or n<ld to as may be desired, no interest 
being chargeable on either side 
Cuctome are duties levied on goods imported or 
exported, and have been charged since Ang 1 o.Saxon 
days, varying gmtly from period to period according 
to necessity, kingly giofd or special emergency. 
Since Free Trmlt- was practically established in this 
country customs ch.uges liave been greatly restricted, 
still e>en now the revenue from customs reaches some- 
tiling like tliirtv-five millions sterling m Great Ilritain. 

Customs Bills of Entry, a daily list issued by 
the Customs’ authorities to subscribers, including a 
full list of ships’ reports inwards, with their cargoes, 
nlso of hliijis sailing, uitli other particulars. 

Customs DebeniuPS, a certific.ite in respect of 
exiiortcd gooils entith d to drawUick, for iluty already 
paid, which the delunture enables the owner to get 
refunded. 

Customs Declaration, a form that has to be 
filled up and signed by one who sends goods abroad, 
stating the nature, weight, and value of the goods. 

Customs Duties are rluties pay.itilc on iiii|)orterl 
goods, the niaiii articles of v/hich, as regards this 
country, are tea, roffiM. cocoa, dried fruits, tobacco, 
cig.irs, wines, sjurits, mid cortlLals The miinber of 
dutiable articles has been reduced from some i.aoo 
articles in 1H40 to about 50 at the present time. 

Customs Entry, a statement ot particulars of 
the nature, value, and weight, of iini»nrted or exported 
goods liirnished to the customs officials. 

Dandy Note, formerly a custom house order 
sanctioning the trnisttT of goodi. trum warehouse. 
Term now olisoletc. (See Shipping Bill and Note.) 

Day to Day Loans, inoncy borrowed fur a d.iy 
at a specified rate of inicrest, ancl renewable from day 
to d.iy by mutual agreement. 

Dead Account, account of a deceased person, 
*r an .account tli it li.is ceased to be oiierative. 

Dead Freight, the amount charged fur empty 
syiace to one wliu liavmg chartered to load a full cargo 
falls short of requirement. 

Dead Loans are loans unpaid at the specified date, 
•r for which no day of repnyiuent has been stipulat<*d. 

Dead Reckoning, a nautical term used in caU u- 
latiiig a ship’s position it sea from the distance shown 
by the log only, with anuw.inceb for leeway, etc,, vrith- 
01, t astrcnouiical observations. 

Dead Rent, a term applied to a lease of mining 
riglits, the rent of which it is stipulated sltall be iiaid 
whether operations arc crimed on or not. 

Dead Security, a term denoting Industrial 
securities on winch tliere can be no realibation unleii!. 
the properties are ojierated. 

Dead Weight, cargo that pays freightage accord- 
ing to weiglit, irreiipcctivc of meabureinentb, such as 
iron, coal, etc. 

Debenture, a document, or certifiente, signed by 
a public officer, corporation, or company, acknowledg- 


ing indebtedness for money lent and guaranteebip 
rerayment with Interest. 

Debenture Bonde are the bonris of a govern- 
ment, company, or corporation, engaging to repay a 
specified borrowed sum, with interest, at a time named, 
the iiiterest being payable periodically by coupon until 
the bond matures and is paid off. 

Debenture Stock diflers from debenture bonds 
in that It Ls usually irredeemable. The principal dum 
is registered in the owner’s name, and the interest, 
whicli takes priority of dividends, is paid by warrant to 
the owner’s order. 

Debit Note is a note giving particulars of on 
allowance claimed in resriect of defective or damaged 
goods. 

Debt, a term generally applied to an amount due or 
payable from one person to another in return for 
mcnej', services, goods, or othe.r oblig.ition. 

Decimal Byetem is based on a unit of 10, and 
for purposes of calculation is much simpler than the 
English system. It is in operation in France and other 
European countries, also in the United States. 

Deck Cardo cargo carried on deck in regaril 
to winch no lisuiility for damage attaches, unless there 
is an express stipulatlor. to that effert. 

Deed is a written or printed document under hand 
and seal It must be signed in the presence of a 
witness or witnesses, must bear a seal, and must have 
formal ** delivery "—that is. the signer must either give 
constructive delivery by placing Kis finger on the seal 
and saying, “ I deliver this as my act and deed,’’ or 
actual delivery by lianding over the deed. Without 
delivery ’’ the deed is inoperative. 

Deed of Arrangement, a rieed of assignment 
or composition, whereliy a debtor conve3r8 proper^ 
effects, goods, or debts to a trustee or trustees for 
realisation and distribution among Ins creditors on the 
terms specified. Such a deed requires registration 
as a bill of sale within seven days of execution. 

Deed of Inspectorehlp is a deed providing for 
the realisation ana wlinding-ur) of an insolvent debtor’s 
estate by trustees or insjiectors. 

Deferred Aniiultlee are such as do ngfc come 
Into effect until such a spec ifivd later period a "agreeo 
iipiin. Such annuities arc piircliasablc at any post 
office. In caseot death Iiefore a deferred annuity 
,b^ns. the purchase-iiioncy is not returnable. 

Deferred Bonde are bonds issued by a frevern- 
mtMit, corporation, or company, entitling the hmdrr to 
a gradually increasing rate of dividend or interest, 
until a fixed iiiaxmium rate is rearlied, when they 
become converted into ordinary bonds. 

De^rred Stock or Bharee are such as do not 
rank for divifleiiil until .affor the ordinary, preference, 
and ginraiuee dividends li.^vr hern provided for. 

Deflotency, rim allowance for idinnkage, by 
evaporation or otherwise, in dutiable goods during 
their storage in bmul. , 

Deficiency Biila repr*sem temporary loans made * 
by the B.nik of England to the Government. 

Delivery Order, an onler, .signed iiy the owner 
of specified goods, addressed to any person or official 
having cluiiye of them, .ind requesting delivery ot 
them to the person named in the order. It is 
negotiable to tne extent that lt%an be plareil with a 
banker to secure any advances he may make on the 
goods. Since 1906 there has bced no stamp duty on a 
Dalivcrj'^ Order. 

Demand Draft, a bill of exchange payable on 
demand. 

Demonetise is the act of depriving coin of the 
quality of legal tender. 

Demarzitge, a charge to which the charterer of 
a ship is 11.11)10 by neglecting to load or unload within 
the time named in the charter-party. The term Is also 
used in connection with delays in removing goods after 
being convei'ed to the station of destination. 

Deposits, in the coininem.il sense, comprise 
deimsits of money for cmptoyinciit In business, deposits 
of negotiable securities with a banker for safety, 
deposits of similar documents as security for loans, 
<leposits of money or bills in a bank In tne ordinary 
course of business on current account, and deposits of 
sums at interest. 
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^ deposits of 

bankm withdiamble oi^ on ^ving a specific previous 
notice. 

Deposit Beoelpt* bankers' receipt for moneys 
deposited, specifying the terms of the deposit. 

Deposit Waprsnts acknowledKing the deposit 
of articles as security for loans are of two kuids, 
special and general The former includes bills of 
lading, pawn tickets, dock warrants, and applies to 
actual goods returnable on repayment of loans, &c. ; 
while the latter does not apply to specific goods so much 
as to values. 

Develloit a vessel abandoned by i^s crow, and 
In respect of which salvage accrues to those who save 
it, or what it contains. 

Dupatoh Money u the opposite of demurrage, 
being money allowed by a siiipowtier when a charterer 
loads or unloads in less tune than originally specified. 

Dospatohf the note sent by the Customs with 
dutiable goods, and necessary to be produced at the 
place of destination. 

Doiriatlon« a marine insurance term indicatii^ an 
ahentlon of course from that set down in the policy, a 
departure which, unless made for avoiding perUs, 
annuls the risk of the underwriters. 

Dlfftfonoes are payments representing the 
difference between contract prices and market prices, 
occurring between speculators who buy and sell 
apart from the wish to possess. Contracts to pay 
differences cannot be enforced. 

DlMOunt is a deduction which Is customary to be 
made for prepayment or prompt ptayment of money 
due. fiaiiK discount is an advance charge reckoned at 
simple interest rates on the amount of a note nr bill 

DlMiountlag a BllL the act of purchasing at a 
certain deduction or discount, a bill of exchange, 
and the nght to realise upon it at maturity. The rate 
of discount varies with circumstances — the credit of 
the parties liable on the bill, the current rate of interest, 
and other matters. 

DlMTOtlonary Order, an order from a client to 
a broker to purchase stock up to a certain amount at 
discretim. 

Dlubnour. the refusal to accept a bill of ex- 
change on presentation for acceptance, or to pay it at 
maturity. 

Dlaaolation of Partnership, the discon, 
tinuance of a partnerslilp from any legal cause, a* 
notice of which must be mserted in the Lotidon 
Gagftte, and also specially intimated by letter or 
notice to all with whom the firm have liad dealings. 

Dletreee or Dletralnt, a legal term implying 
the act of distraining for non-payment of jrent, a 
remedy that dates back to Anglo-Saxon times, but 
does not obtain in the United States, and in some 
other countriaj. Distresses for rent have to be made 
by day on the premises rented, but if the chattels 
have been fraudulently^ taken away, they can be 
followed and seized at anyatime wifhin 30 days. 

Dividend, a periodical payment of interest on an 
Investment; and when declared upon the capital of 
a company undertaking it must be out of profits alone. 
A dMdend m.ny also be a composigon or part 
payment in respect of a claim on the estate of a 
Dankrupt, or a compdly in liquidation. 

Dividend Warrnnte are written orders to a 
banker authorising the payment of dividends, and are 
negotiable. ^ 

Dodket, a summary copy of any decree ; a Urief 
list or label ; derived from dock, to curtail 

Doolc WaFvant, wliich must bear a gcf. stamp, 
Is an instrument issu^ by a dock-owner or company in 
bvour of a person specified by the owner of goods 
warehoused m dock, and entitles such to take 

possession of the goods. Advances on ddek warrants 
are readily made by bankers. 

Doeumnnt Bills are bills of exchange attached 
to the bills of ladmg, policies, or invoices, in respect of 
which they have been given. Should a bill of tius class 
be dishonoured, the holder can claim on the document. 

Domtellsd Is a term applied to a bill of exchange 
made playable at a particular place. 

DoMtlo Moras flBTlsOi a donatlan in prospect 
of death. 


Draft, a written order for payment of monqr; a 
bill of exchange. 

Drawback, the amount returned by the Customs 
on expof^ goods which have already paid duty, and 
payableVnly to the ntual owner of the goods. 

Drasras, the person on whom a bill Is drawn, his 
liability on which does not come into ftnree until he 
sigiu and accepts it, after which he is the acceptor. 

Dvasrar, the person who draws a bill who in case 
of dishonour is liable to the holder or any indorser who 
is compelled to pay it. 

Drawil^Brads are bonds of a class in respect of 
which periodical drawings are made, such drawing 
being by lots, the holders of such as are drawn being 
entitled to p>a3rment in fuU, after which tune, if un- 
redeemeil no interest is paid. 

Dntab Auction, the “cheap-jnek” method of 
starting the sale of an article at a price, and gradually 
lowering it to an amount at which a sale is enected, or 
the article withdrawn. 

Dutloc are taxes levied upon goods, commodities, 
or manufactures. In the case of imported or exported 
goods these duties are called customs, while duties on 
home products fall under the head of excise. 

Bacoment, a legal term appbed to a privily 
enjoyed by any one over anothers property, the most 
iainiliaf example being a right of way. 

EJectmant. When a tenant after the termination 
of his tenancy, eitlier as the result of a notice to quit or 
otherwise, continues in possession of premises, an 
action at law can be commenced, and wliat is called a 
writ of ejectment Issued. If the rent be over jf,ioo 
a year the action must be in the High Court, otherwise 
the County Court must be appealea to. 

BmbaMo, a Government order, mostly issued in war 
time, prohibiting vessels from leaving port, but not 
applicable in this country to ships carrying wheat. 

Bmblemeuta, are growing crops to which an 
ou^oing tenant has a right if his tenancy terminates 
before they can be harvested. 

BndCMPMU, the tmrson to whom a bill of exchange 
passes when made over to him by endorsement. 

Bndommant, the signing of one's name on the 
back of a bill, an act which transfers the right in it to 
the endorsee. 

Endowment Policy is one on which premiums 
arc payable only for a prescribed period, after which 
the insurer has no other liability, and may either 
receive the amount for which he is insured, let it 
remain to accumulate with interest, the whole to be 
paid at his death, or take aiFannuity based on the 
policy value, as may be stipulated in the policy. 

Bnfaoed Paper 1$ the "rupee paper of the 
Indian Government. 

BndPOse is an ancient mercantile term connected 
with the idc.1 of monopoly. To engross was to buy 
up an article in order to increase prices. It also 
means to write or copy in a bold clear hand. 

Bntiy, iMTticulars of goods inwortcd or exported, 
suppliea fur registration at the Customs House, and 
compulsory whether the goods be liable to duty or not. 

Bntpy for WarohonBlng, an entry made at 
the Customs House giving particulars of dutiable goods 
to be stored on import in a bonded warehouse, and nut 
liable to duty until taken out for consumption. 

Equation of Payments, an arithmetical 
operation determining tlie date at wluch a single 
payment nmy be made instead of several paymmits 
due at various times. 

Bquitable Mortgntfe, a charge created on an 
estate, either by deposit of title deeds or by agree- 
ment in writing, which does not as In on ordinary 
mortgage constitute a transfer of the leg-al estate. 

Brrora and OmlMlono Bxoaptad {£.£, or 
S. and O.E.), when written at the foot of invoices or 
accounts indicate that they aie open to after- 
forrection if any mistakes should be discovered. 

Estate Duty is the duty payable upon the value of 
all property, of which any person may die possessed. 

Batoppel, a legal term indicating that a persrm is 
barred of a legal remedy because oT some former act 
which preclucfos him of the right. Estoppel may be 
either by deed or act. 

— — .u- ^ written statement specifying the 
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Binount of money for which a contractint; party will 
perform certain work, or supply certain eooos. 

BatMatf a certified copy m an onginal document 
or record In regard to fines or amescementa Iheterm 
Is also applied to the levyuig of fines iwder an 
estresL 

Ex All. a Stock Exchange term signifying that the 
stock or shares specified as being sold are sold apart 
from aiw dividend, bonus, or prom then due. 

Exonantfa is the giving or receiving of one thing 
for another; also the name of any building set apart 
for the meeting of merchants ancf others for purposes 
of buying and selling. 

Exchequer, which derives its name from the 
checkered table on which accounts were calculated in 
early Norman times, is a term connected with the 
revenues of the Crown. The Court of Exchequer 
Division existed up to 1881, when it was abolished. In 
former tunes it had Jurisdiction in all revenue matters. 
The term Exchequer is now mainly applied to the 
Governmental department which deals with the public 
revenues, and is presided over by a Chancellor, who is 
a Cabinet Minister. 

Exchequer Bills, bills issued by the Treasury 
for sums varying from ;^ioo to 1,000, and bearing 
mterest at the rate current on the day of issue. They 
are made repayable, at par, in a year from dalb, but 
can be renewed annually. 

Exchequer Bonds, which are made payable to 
bearer, are issued by the Treasury for sums borrowed. 
They are for a specified period (wnich must not exceed 
six years), at the cxpiration#}f which they are redeem- 
able at par. 

Excise Duties are inland taxes imposed on 
articles of home product for home consumption, or on 
their manufacture or sale, and were first established in 
England in iU43< 

Ex-Drawlnd* without drawing, a term used in 
regard to bonds sold, and indicating that the buytsr is 
nut to have any benefit that may accrue from a drawmg 
then taking place. 

Execution, a process of court whereby, default 
havii^ been made in satisfying a judgment, a writ or 
order of execution is issued autliorising tlie sheriff or 
bailiff to seize and sell the goods of the debtor, or such 
portion of them as may be necessary, to discharge 
debt and costs. 

Ex Mcro Ifotu. of one's own action. 

Bx-Ncw. 'lot including the right to new stock or 
shares about to be issued, and for which the sliares 
purchased might entitle weir original owner. 

Ex Parte, on behalf of, a term used in reference to 
any proceeding taken by, or concerned with, one party 
alone, apart from other parties interested. 

Expected to Rank, an expression referring to 
such of a bankrupt's liabilities as may be expecten to 
be entitled to rank for dividend against the estate. 

Bx«8hlp, a sale of goods on Clipboard, ail the cost 
and responsibihty of the removal of which falls on the 
purchaser. 

Bx-Wofehouce, a sale of goods, the cost of 
removing which from tlie warehouse must be borne by 
the buyer. 

Face Yalue. the nominal value marked on the face 
of a security — the par value. 

Factory and Workchops Act, IBOl, is the 
Act Under which all factories and workshops in the 
United Kingdom are at present regulated. Factories 
are divided into two classes, textile and non-textile. 
The Act provides Improved regiilations as to the 
sanitary condition of factories and Arorkshop.s. guards 
against overcrowding, requires certain things to be 
done for safety, prescribes who may be employed, and 
for what number of hours per day or week, etc., and 
provides an elaborate organisation of inspectors to see 
the Act enforced. , 

Fec-Slmplc, land in absolute ownership, and at 
the owner's complete disposal 

Fac«Tall, freehold property entailed in a certain 
line of descent. 

Fldnolavy lioaxi. a loan granted without any 
security being given. 

Fldnolary note lacnc, an Issue of bank notte 
without the provision of a money reserve to meet them, 


relying on the confidence of the public and the honour 
of the bank. 

Flac, a sum of money which a legal tribunal, or 
other property constituted authority, imposes on a 
de&uUer, transgressor, or trespasser, the payment 
ordinarily being neld to discharge the grievance. 

Pint Claan Paper, bills, notes, and other securi- 
ties given by firms, companies, corporations, or Govm- 
ments of high position and undoubted solvency. * 

Pint ofExohante, the first of a set of foreign 
bills of exchange, usumly drawn in tnplicate. If uie 
first be paid or satisfied, the others fall valueless. 

Plrei Open Water, a marine term uitroduced in 
charter-parties relating to vessels proceeding to the 
Baltic i^rts, and denoting the time w'hen a nJiip first 
touches the often sea auer the breakuig up of the 
winter ice. 

Fixed Capital is money Invested In land, build- 
ings, and other property of a more or less permanent 
nature, such as railways, tramways, factories, etc. 

Pixtoree are legnlly such moveable additions to 
a building or land as when actually secured become 
part of the freehold. (See also Tenant*! Fixtiiree 
and Trade Fixtures.) 

Flash Point, the temperature at which oil be- 
comes explosive. In the united Kingdom the flas)i 
point is jy. 

Floaters, a Stock Exchange term referring to 
what are called Bearer securities, on which loans are 
readily raised, and as the loans on them are called in 
by one bank are passed to another, and so on, hence 
the name “ floaters.” 

Floating Capital is capital which a trader tor 
banker reserves for ordinary business or financial 
operations and does not appropriate for fixed or per- 
manent investment. 

Floating Policy, a marine insurance policy that 
covers certain specified goods without naming the ship 
by which tiiey are to be conveyed. 

Floating BeouPity, a term luscd fai regard to the 
security of a limited company, and forming a charge 
on its assets, but not enforceable unle.ss there is default 
in payment of principal or interest. e 

Flotaam, a legal term applied to goods lost at sea 
and found floating on the water. Flotsam does not 
belong to the finder, but must be delivered up to the 
fightiul owners, or, if no owner apjiears, becomes 
forfeit to the Crown. The finder, however, is entitled 
to a reward proportionate to tlie value of tlie goods. 
(See Jeteam.) 

Folio, a term of four different meanings: (i) in 
bookken>:ng it means two pages facing each other; 
(a) in cWuiaiy legal documents 72 words constitute a 
folio: (3) in Parliamentary documents there are oo 
words to the folio ; and (4) in printing the folio is the 
number of any single page. 

For Money, meaning a sale "for money" on the 
Stock Exchange irfVolving utiniediate delivery tsf the 
securities pur^sed and payment on receipt, a dess 
of transactions applying specially to Consols. 

For the Aoooont. Stock Exchange transactions 
included In current account for settlement on the next 
settling day * 

FOlU BUI, a document given a Consul or other 
competent official to the master of a vessel on leaving 
port, c'ertifying that at the time of clearing the port 
was infected with contagious disease. 

noundere* Bharee, are such as are granted to 
persons concerned in the founding and originating of a 
company, as compensation for their promotion or other 
services. They are usually issued fully paid up, and 
often carry with them special profits and privileges. 

Free of all Average, a marine insurance term 
denoting that no claim for partial loss or average, but 
only in respect of total loss, c.!!! be entertained. 

Free of Capture and Seieure an Insurance 
term expressing non-liability in case of a ship falling 
into the hands of a lielligercnt or other capturing force. 

Free of Expense to Ship, a clause throwing 
all liability for cost of loading or unloading on tlie 
charterer. 

Free of General Average, a clause in a marine 

policy alisolving the underwriter from general avenge 
contributions. (See ** Gennml AveriiGt.*') 
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of Partloulav Average, a clause defining 
the insurers non-liability for partial loss, unless the 
tame has been brought about by accident or unavoid- 
able cause. 

Free Overalde, a term indicating that the nsk 
of goods sold is with the buyer after being unshipped. 

Free Trede was advocated by Ad:uii Smith in his 
pyieultH of NationSt and after a long and bitter agitu- 
tiou, in which Cobden, Bright, Milner Gibson and 
others actively championed the cause, the principle 
was legally established in this country by the abolition 
of the Com Laws in 1846. By establishing free inter- 
change of commodities without protective duties, 
Bntisli trade expanded at a wonderful rate during the 
following three decades, and few were found to favour 
the old principles of protection. Meanwhile, Aiiienca, 
Gennanv, and other countries were fast building up 
large inaustries, and setting up high protective duties 
agmnst foreign goods. About i8§o, in consequence, 
many manufacturers and mercliants in tins country 
began to com bine in a Hair Trade organisation, which, 
however, did not make such headway as to bring about 
any reversal of Free Trade policy. In May, imj, Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, who had previously been ^staunch 
Free Trader, advocated a new fiscal policy, in which 
retaliation by protective duties against such countries 
as use protection against Britain was proposed. This 
led to a considerable split in the Unionist party, and 
Mr. Chamberlain himself resigned his position as a 
Cabinet Minister in order to have a free liaiid in urging 
forward the new nioveiiieiit. Mr. Balfour, the then 
Prune Minister, declined to avow hiiii*,tilf either com- 
pletely on the hide of Mr. Chamberlain or as a Free 
Trader, and all the Free Trade members of the 
Ministry thereupon seceded, including the Duke of 
Devonshire, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Lord George 
Hamilton, and I..ord Ritchie. Since then much discus- 
sion has taken place in regard to the fiscal question, and 
although the verdict of the electors in 1906 seemed to 
be m favour of Free Tra<le as a general principle of 
policy, the agnation fur TariiT Reform has increased 
rather than dimimshod. Since then both sides of the 
subjec^have been actively advocated, and the Unionist 
party as a whole stands pledged to the prmciples of 
Tariff Reform. 

Fraotaold, real estate held in fee simple in per- 
petuity. (See Fae Bimplu.) 

FvalFht, cliargcs paid fur carriage of goods oi 
merchandise by ^np; a term still used iu the older 
sense to denorc the goods thoinseivcs. 

Fraltfht Note, statement giving particulars of 
fr^ht char^. 

nelght Release, When goods have been gtiipped 
" freight forward," a note of freight release” showing 
that all freight charges have been paid must be pro- 
duced to the- master of the ship before they can be 
taken away. 

Funded Debt, the Govermnept's debt m respect 
of which there is no obligation 10 pay within a fixed 
period, or the date of repayment is at some remote 
dare, and taking tlie form of Consols chinny. 

Fundlntf, the operation whereby a floating debt 
is converted into stock If 

Futures, foreign produce Imught for future ship)- 
nient, and representjag speculative operations with a 
view to "cornering" tactics. 

Qs>vnlsliee, the person on whom a garpishee order 
Is served. . 

Oarnlstaee Order, an order of court atmemng 
money or goods belonging to a judgment debtor, the 
object being to prevent such money or goods being 
hatidletl by the debtor uisicad of applied for tlie benefit 
of his creditors 

Garnishment, notice to a garnishes conceniing 
goods or moneys in respect of which a gafmshee order 
has been obtained 

Gazette was the name given to the first news 
sheet published in Venice about 1536, and named after 
the coin gazetta, which was its pnee. The term is 
now in general use, but applied more particularly to 
publications of an oflicial character, such as the 
London Gazette, which contains Court and Govern- 
ment notifications, lists of public appointitifiits and 
honours, legal notices and lists of Dtuikrupcs. The 


London Gaaette was first established at Oxford in 166% 
There are similar official pubhcatlons in Edinburgh 
and Dublin, 

01vc(4>n, the j^ing of contango. 

GodOJUVn# ^ Oriental storage warehouse. 

Gold* (See article on Gold in General Itiforma^ 
tion section.) 

Gold Bonds, bonds payable in gold com. 

Good Dsllvei^, a Stock Exdiange term indi- 
cating that a securiW is in proper form and condition. 

Goodz and Chattolz include all kinds of 
movable property, as well as rights of action, bills, 
debts, banknotes, bonds, etc. 

Goodwill IS the intrinsic value of the good repute 
and custom of an established business. 

Grace, Dayz of, a period of three days allowed 
by custom of law beyond the fixed day of payment for a 
bill of exchange or note. Should the last day of grace 
fall on a Sunday, or other non-business day, the mil 01 
note IS due on tlie preceding day. 

Groundatfe, the cliarge for space occupied by a 
slim while m port. 

Graving, the cleansing of the bottom of a ship. 

Graving Dock, a dock where sliips arc graved. 

Ground Rent, rent payable to the owner of 
freehoUl land for the privilege of erecting and 
maintriining buildings upon it fiir a specified term 
of yearh, after which tlie buildings Ijecoine the 
property of tlie landowner. The buildings are 
leasehold property. 

Guarantee Fund, a reserve fund set apart to 
meet possible losses 

Guarantee Boolet^, one which guarantees 
employers from losses in respect of the deluurts, 
oimssimis. or malpractices of employees. Tlie 
guarantee takes the fonn of an insurance policy, 
on which an aj^rced annual prcniium is paid. 

Guaranteed Stock, stock, the interest on which, 
or the principal, or both, is guaranteed 

Habeaz Corpuz, the name given to a writ order- 
ing the body of a person under restraint or unpnsou- 
ment to be brought into court fur full inquiry into the 
legality of the restraint to be made. Tlie first Habeas 
Corpus Act was passed in t 67(), though nominally sucii 
a right had existed from Magna Charta, but some of 
the more despotic kings had disregarded it. In tiiiips 
of public peril the privilege of habeas corpus is sonic- 
tunes temporarily suspended, many i,i.siaiices occurring 
in the recent history of IrcLmd. 

Half-Notez. In remitting money, liusiness men 
sometimes forward half-note^r forwarding tlie other 
halves on the first being acknowledged, hi regard to 
this practice it is iiniiortant to know tli.it the pro[)erty 
in entire note belongs to the sender until he parts with 
the second half. 

Hall Markz are official marks impressed upon 
gold and silver articles, testifying to their genuineness 
and value. The stamping is entrusted to tlie Gold- 
smiths’ Company cif the City of I.ontion,atGoldsnuilis’ 
Hall, and the marks are the standard of quality, the 
ass;iy-town's mark, notification of duty paid, date, 
maker (and soinetiines) workman’s mark. The term 
**hall-niark” in coiniiion metaphorical use in wntuig 
and siieech Ls an indication of quality. 

Hammevzd, a stock-exchange lorTn of proclaiming 
a defaulter When a niemlier is unable to meet his 
eng.igcments the fact is notified (rom the rostrum, 
first of all, by striking three blows u|>on it with a 
wooden hammer, which calls the members up. The 
name of the defaultuig nicitiber is then given out, and 
he IS expelled or leinporarily suspended. On paying 
not less than 6 s. 8 d. ui tlie £, the dctiiulter’s cLimi for 
re-aUmission will be considered by .-the committee, and 
if there are no other cliarges against him, tie may again 
bcH.onie a nic-iiibFr, but even then he is not dcscharged 
from after liability in respect of the balance of his 
Indebtedness. 

Haulage, charges for the use of trucks, wagons, 
or carriages, fniiii one point to another, exclusive of 
loading and unloading them. 

Heavy Stock, a term referring to the stock of 
railways n.-mdling a heavy goods trumc. 

Hzredltainzxitz may be corforeal—n^ land, or 
any subvtuitial and permanent property thereto 
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attached ; or unattached, including goods or jewellerv ; 
and incorporeal, as real charges upon property, the 
right of user in articles, or and pvvileges 

Issuing out of corporeal holSngs. InJrporeal 
hereditaments compretinul franchises, annuities, ways, 
commons, advowsons, tithes, and the like. 

Herltablo Bonds are such as include a con- 
veyance of land tliat comes into operation should the 
bond itself not he redeemed, or the interest paid, as 
stipulated. 

Hltfh Seas are the seas that are open to ail, and 
represent the entire sea-space beyond three miles of 
the shore. 

Hire Parchase, poods olitaincd on hire which 
become the alisolute projicrty of rlie hirer on paving 
the last of tlic instalments stipulcUcd to he paid by 
him, blit until then he 0.-101101 deal with the goods, 
having no ownersliiii in them. Such goorls, however, 
are not exciii|)t from distiaint for rent. If default lie 
iiin'le in piijmcnt of the iiistalinents the owner has 
power to rejjossess himself of the goods. 

Holder, one to whom a lull of exchange or cheque 
ii.-is liccn rii.Mle o'.cr, and who lias lawful possession of 
It for the tinif heing. 

Ho1dln|{ Over, the ac.t of refucing to quit 
possession of premises after the expiration of thoaterin 
of a tenancy, or of legal notice to quit. A liability for 
double rent attaches to such action. 

Home Coneumptlon, a term denoting (r) goods 
consumed in the country of their production, or 
(2) imporlcrl goo<ls stored iiyi bonded warehouse until 
duty Is [Slid a-ui ihey are brought into consumption. 

Home Use Entry, r. document authorising the 
removal froui 1 honiled warehoiisedt goods liable to duty 
on such griods being required for home con.siJtnptfon. 

Horee Pov*er. the draught power of a horse, the 
unit of ineasiireiiicnt infrodup« d l>y Watt for estimatiug 
tlie power of tlu* steam-engine, and ciefineil as 550 fonx. 
4i<.umis per second Tl.c estimate is higher tnan the 
average drawing power of the horse justifies, but its 
use as a working standard is not affected by this. 

Hotehpot, R legal term signifying tlie bringing 
into common sliariT*g of a spccifieti property j as in the 
crise of a child, who (luring his father's lifctmie lias 
had a portion of esiaie givcMi to him, iieing coiiipened. 
on the lather dying without will, to bring his share 
into hotchpot to bo included in the statutory division 
ordained for iptestatc.s' est.ites. 

I mpersonal Accounts arc sucli ns relate to things 
as distinct from pemile. af goods, cash, etc. 

In Advance of Calls, a phras*' referring to pay- 
ments undo by s.harc'1 ol Ut' 4 prior to call being made 
oil their ship's. 

In Ballast, A slvp is in balbist when, not having 
anv c.irgo, she cirra's some weighty substances for 
Stabdity. 

Income Tax the personal impost charged on 
the income of indi'-idu.ds, aim w-.is first imposed by P.tt 
n 170*1 to meet the heavv cost <if the war with Fiance. 

Inconvertible Poper Currency is pa^^er 
mon«y w Incii CriTinot ire cx< hanged on demand by the 
holder for i.isli to its full nominal v.'ilue, and, owing to 
the uncertainty in regard to it> realisation, 1$ at a dis- 
count m the III irktt. 

Indemnity, a formallegal acceptance of respon- 
silulit V against damage or loss in sucli circumstances as 
may be express'd. 

Indents .ire oHers from distant countries for 
goorls, specifying parpcniais and puces, mid owing 
tne'.r nime P> the fact that tliev wMe formerly written 
on forms benring rin indented line, part of whkh re- 
mained with the sender, while tlie otlier part was on 
the nrdcT, With the increased f.iiihties now existing, 
however, there is no sneci.il force in an indent beyond 
that of an ordinarj' ortK r. 

In Forma Pauperlsi.a speiial privilege accorded 
by the lingl'.sh l.iw to suitors who, being iinahle l>y 
reason of th«ir poverty to pay the costs of legal pro- 
ceedings, are permitted to have such costs reniittecL 

Injunction, an cider or judgment of court re- 
straining some person or persons* ffoni doing certain 
things which are detrimental to the interests of another 
w omers. 

Inccrlbad Btooh b stock in respect of which 


holders are simply registered, no certificates being 
issued to them. No one can deal with such stock 
except actual holders or persons appointed by the 
power of attorney of holders. 

Inaolvenoy, the condition w-hich marks a man’s 
or a firm’s inability to meet full monetary obliga- 
tions. When a person is in this strait, he can eit&r 
call his creditors tc^ether and endeavour to cometo 
some private arrangeificnt w ith them, according to the 
nature of his assets, or he can place hiiiiself in the 
hands of the Bankruptcy Court, which will administer 
the estate and distriliute the assets for the benefit of 
the creditors. 

Inspecting Order, a written order authorising 

f oods in dock, bonded warehouse, or other place, to 
e shown to the liolder. 

Insuranoe, a provision or contract securing 
against loss liy fire, tenqiest, or other contingency ; 
insuring compciisat inn f<>r accident; allowance during 
ill-health; or payment of. 1 stipulated sum at death to 
benefirJanes indicated. Itisuranccs are usually effected 
with im>urance companies, who take the hazard in con- 
sideration of annual premiuiii.s paid to them by the 
person in.suiuig. The rates are based on a system of 
averages. 

Interbourse Bceuritlcfl are such as are nego- 
tiated },iiiiult.iiK-ously 111 dificrrnt couutnes, and are 
dealt in ai fixed rate*, of exchange. 

Intereat, m its commercial sense, b payment made 
for the loan or use oi money, and is calculated accord- 
ing to a spenfifd rate. Interest is either stmpU or 
eompouHti. \\ hen simple interest is paid, the pnncqial 
sum remains the same ; in case oi compound interest, 
each yc.ir’s interest is added to the princqial. and 
succeeding interest calculations are on the increased 
amounts 

Interim Dlvldende are such .-is arc paid on 
shares bclurc tlie time of declaring the full dividend. 

Interpleader, a form of lawsuit the purjiese of 
which Is to decide between riv.il cKdmants to property 
or nionev. The suit is usually resortctl to by the 
odicers of the l.iw when in possession of propi^y of 
disputed ownership. 

Intestacy is the condition super\ ening on a person 
possessed of property d>mg without liaving made a 
vyll. An intestate’s real est.ite dei olves upon his heir 
or heirs; his person,)! estate grx's to his next of km 
according to the Statutes ot Distribution. 

1 O U, an inform-il wr.tren .md signed acknow- 
Icdgniv^t of indelitedness, requiring no stamp, and, 
though nc promissory not';, can l>e sued upon. The 
letters stand ‘or ” I owe you." 

laeue of Gharea and Loans. Shires are 
issued by the sending oui of rcrlifii kIls in return for 
subscription i>a\iiu>nts, and decUre liic holners entitled 
to .so many shares. A loan issue consists of bonds with 
a similar declaration, e • 

Jepquer* the jumciiMl of flie Customs department 
wliereall dociintius relating 10 import ships are ftnallv 
checked, or jerqued. 

Jetsam, a term in naiigntion law, si^lfying 
cargo thrown dnto the sea .iiui sunk .Such goc'is 
belong to the Crown m de.f.iult of oriier claimants. (See 
Flotsam.) • 

Jettison, a legal term rc;..Tring to cargo thrown 
overbo,tr(I in time, of sea-}>eril to save the ship. The 
iMbilXi’ to make good property so lost is api>ortioned 
accornnig to a\ orage. 

Joint Stock Companies may be limited or 
unlimited, and tlieir c.ipital must be siil)->rribed by 
more ih.-m twenty persons, as with fewer tiiun twenty 
o.’e siibscnbers the uridertaking is a p.irtncrsliip. 

Joint Tenancy, the occupation or piossession of 
land by px-rsons jointly and equ«illy entitled. 

Jointure, the property settled on a woman at her 
niarriage, forming her separate estate to be enjoyed 
after the death other husband. 

Journey, the technical name given to fifteen 
pounds’ w-eight (701 sovereigns) of coined gold, or to lbs. 
weight of coined silver. 

JiidFinent Cradltorone who has obtained a court 
Judgment against a debtor. 

Judgment Debtor, one against whom a court 
judgment for payment of debt has been obtained. 
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K^alf a ship’s bottom, the chief foundation timber 
reachlni; from stem to stem and holdimr the whole 
frame tomrther. In an iron or steel shm, the tenn 
simifics tte plates that correspond to the keel timbers 
oTa wooden ship. 

Kmp HoiiMf a term appUed to a debtor who 
df^es himself to creditors calling at his house. This 
constitutes an act of bankruptcy;. 

Kmitl*djga, permanent ship'-ballast, and generally 
consisting ofpigs of iron. 

XiMhM, in commercial law, are acts of negligence 
or carelessness, 

Laijanf floatable goods cast overboard from a 
sinking ship. 

Kmndli^ OFdnv. a Customs document authorising 
the chief omcer of a wip, after dues paid, to hand over 
goods for landing, during which iirocess the waiter or 
searcher examines the goods and finally signs the order 
as correct. 

liBJNteny in its broad significance means the 
fraudulent taking away and appropriation of the per- 
sonal goods of another. Larceny Ls of two kinds : 
simpU larceny, which is theft apart from accompanying 
aggravation ; and compound larceny, that which is 
rendered more serious by being combined with 
assault, or forced entrance into an enclosed place, sucli 
as a house or shop. 

Xtasti^e. sand or gravel used for ballasting a ship. 

liaw Herotauit. the mercantile law, which em- 
bodies the customs and usages ordinarily sanctioned 
between merchants and traders, and Is recognised as 
part of the common law of the country. 

Iisy Days are days allowed for loading or un- 
loading ships according to agreement, and date from 
the time that official permission to load or discliarge 
has been given. 

Imakaga* an allowance made for losses on liquids 
by leaking. 

ImaikMa and Braakatfa. a term of exception 
sometimes mserted in a ch.irter party or bill of lading 
and Indicating that the shiimwner Is exempt from 
liability for any damage of this kind occurring on a 
voyage, unless caused by negligence of the crew in 
handui^ or stowing the goods. 

Itoaaa. a letting, or the document setting forth the 
letting, of lands, tenements, machinery, or otiur 
property for a specified consideration and time. A. 
lease for a longer period than three years must be by 
deed. 

Laaaaholda, which are personal piropetty, how- 
ever long the term, are lands or houses licld on lease, 
subject to the payment of ground rent to <Ene free- 
holder. 

Lagaoy, a gift by will of personal property. There 
are three cl^es of legacies : (i) gcMrva/, Using payable 
out of a testator's general assets ; (a) specie, when 
comprising a specified Viart of the testator's property ; 
U) iemoHstraiwe, whenli certain fund is made liable 
tor the discharge of the legacy ; but if the fund' has 
ceased to exist or is inadequate the general estate 
must supply it. 

Latfiu Day is the whole of the twflhty-four hours 
of a day, from one nidnight to the next. 

Taadar of g^ld is irood in this country to any 
amount ; of Bankof England notes for any sum above 
except in certain circumsunces by the bank itself; 
silver is legal tender up to 40s. ; bronxe up td is. ; 
farthings up to 6 d. 

XtOtter of Allotmantf a letter informing an 
applicant for shares that certain shares liave been 
allotted to him. A stamp duty of zd is chargeable on 
such letters for less than £$, and of 6 d. for h^her 
amounts. 

liOtiteP of Crodonoe, a letter given by a monarch 
or other head of State to an ambassador for delivery by 
the latter to the ruler of the country to which he is sent. 

Latter of lndomnlty« a letter undertaking to 
be responsible for any loss or damage sustained in 
drcumstances specified. 

LattWP of Lleanee* a document signed by credi- 
tors. authorising a debtor or other person to carry on 
a business for a specified time, and undertaking to 
abstain from taking proceedings during that time. 

letter of Raounclatlon, a letter sometimes 


appended to a letter of allotment, enabling the allottee, 
by filling up and signing it, to renounce bb allotittent If 
he des|^ to do 50^ 

Lat^ara of Aamlnlatratloat the Probate Court 
document of authorisation to the next of kin or other 
representative of a person who has died intestate to 
administer the estate according to the Statutes of 
Dbtribution. 

Ubibllltlaa by Bndoraamant are Ibbllities 
incurred by the endorsement of biUsor other negotiable 
Instruments whereby the endorser becomes responsible 
for payment should the other parties to the document 
makedefoult. 

LibaL uiy writing, printed matter, picture or illus- 
tration put forth with malicious intent for tiie purpose 
of injuring or bringing a person into public ridicule and 
contempt. An aggrieved person may proceed either 
by civil action or criminal indictment. A good defence 
is that the words complained of are true and to the 
public advantage to be made known. Since 18B1 no 
newspaper propnator could be criminally prosecuted 
for libel without the fiat of the Public Prosecutor. A 
spoken libel b slander, 

Lloanoa. special (permission to do or sell certain 
specified thin^, usually such as are liable to excise 
autyi* Licences are required for keeping carriages, 
don, for shooting game, for hawking and peddling, for 
seltmg beer, ale, wines and spirits, tobacco, patent 
medicines, etc. Excise duties in the United Kingdom 
produce over thirty millions sterling. 

Libn, the right by whs h a person holding personal 
property of another can retain possession of it until 
some claim that he has against the original owner b 
satisfied. 

Light Dues are charges levied on ships for the 
maintenance of lighthouses, beacons, etc., around the 
coasts. 

Limitations* Statato of* passed in the reign of 

Janies I., still remains in force, whereby it is laid down 
that actions* for tresp.iss or debt, or simple contract, 
cannot be instituted after the lapse of six years from 
the date of the cause of action ; that actions for assault, 
menace, or imprisonment must be brought within four 
years; and actions for slander within two years. 
Actions for the recoveiy of land must be commenced 
within twelve years. 

Limit* a point of price fixed by s principal, beyond 
which a broker or agent is restricted from buying or 
selling. 

Limited Liability in regard to companies has 
been in operation since 1855, and in tlie case of such 
undertakings as are registered as " Limited,” the 
Ibbility of sliareholders docs not extend beyond the 
paying in of the amount represented by tlieir respec- 
tive ^areholclings. After the passing of this Act 
limited coiiipKinies were formed 111 profusion, and the 
system was much abused, rendering further restrictive 
legbbtlon necessary. Many serious company frauds 
were brought to light from year to year, and in 1907 
a fresh Companies Act was passed compelling the 
publication of such facts and particulars as now renders 
tliis class of fraud more difficult of perpetration. 

Liquid AUbts consist of readily realisable pro- 
perty, such as corns, notes, Consob, and other high- 
class securities. 

Liquidatbd Damatfaa* an agreed amount of 
damage in case of breach of cuiitrurt ; or, in an action, 
the definitely ascertainable amount that m.ty be indis- 
putably due. ^ ’ 

Lloyd’s, staned as a meeting-place for merchants 
and shipowners at a coffee-house in Abcliurch Lane, 
London, kept by Edward Lloyd, gradually developed 
Into a very powerful association, and since 1774 has had 
its offices in the Royal Exchange. Tlie members of 
Lloyd's mostly engage in the business of insuring or 
••.underwriting'' ships. 

Lloyd’s Bonds owe their name to the lawyer who 
settled the form of them, and are soiiietinies used by 
corporations in place of debentures as security for loans. 

Lloyd* Austrian* an association or Austrian 
merchants, founded in 1833 at Trieste on the Mnesof the 
British I.loyd’s. and owning lines of steamers and 
interesting itself in literary and scientific affairs. 

Lloyd, Horth Qsrman. an important company 
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ownlngf powerful lines of steamers trading between 
Germany and all parts of tlie world. 

Lloyd's Polloy« a document signed by under- 
writers at Lloyd's setting fortlp the term# of the 
particular insurance effected by it. * 

Lloyd's Rsdlster forms a full record and classifica- 
tion Of all British ships, and of fbre^ ships classed in 
the register, and Is published yearly. * The surveyors 
of Lloyd’s make periodical surveys of vessels, and keep 
a systematised utbpection over ships intended for 
classification. The first-class mark for ships is At. 
Lloyd’s Register is now kept in a handbome and 
^cious building at the top ci Lloyd's Avenue in 
Fenchutch Street. 

Look-out* the act of an employer, who. by reason 
of trade disputes, or other cause, closes his factories or 
workshops against his employees. 

Log* a line used for recKonlng the speed at which a 
ship is travelling. It was first used in the i6th century. 
The line b divided into spaces of 50 ft. marked off by 
knots and measured by a half-minute sand glass, 
beanng the same proportion to an hour as 50 ft bear to 
a liille. 

Log-Book, the book in which the records of the 
takings of a ship’s log, as well as the cliief incidents of 
a voyage, are entered. ,i 

Long-Dated BllLn money-market term denotii^ 
a bill of eachange for a longer than ordinary period. 

Long Enohange, a term referring to the rate of 
exchange on bills having three months to run. 

Long of Etook, an American Stock Exchange 
expresBian referring^ to onilwho holds stock fai antici- 
pation of a nse ; equivalent to our ** bull** operations. 

Hade Bill, a bill of exchange negotiated in 
E^iand and payable in another country. 

Haintenanee, a legal term signifying the in- 
terference in a suit by someone having no direct 
interest in It, and constituting a punishable offence. 

Making a Market b a method sometoes 
adopted by company promoters prior to share ettot- 
inent in order to force a demand. Brokers are 
commissioned to buy in the nurlcet at a price slightly 
beyond the nominal value, a Jobber b arranged with 
to sell them, and an artificially manipulated demand is 
surted. Thus a fovourable impression of value and 
demand b created and the public may be induced to 
apply for shares in comsideraole numbers. 

Making a Prloa, the quotation by a Jobber of the 
price at wliich lie b prepared to buy or to sell. 

Maklng-np Prioaj^he price at which stocks or 
shares are closed for the current settlement. 

Mandamna, a writ commanding the performance 
of rertain acts or duties. 

Manlfaat, a document giving particubrs of the 
'tarious pack^es comprismg the cargo of a sliip, and 
the port for which she is bound. 

Manifolding, a cant term applied to a fraudulent 
tnck with-half notes. A man cuts a banknote In two, 
sending one half to one tradesman with an order for 
goods, and the other half in the same way to another 
tradesman, impressing upon both the importance of 
de^tching the goods unmediately. 

Mavgln, a covering deposit with a broker, accom- 
panied^ instructions as to prices that are not to bo 

Maritime Lien, a cbifl for siilvage, damages, 
wages, or payments made in respect of any maritime 
adventure and constituting a direct charge upon the 
vessel enforceable by,arrest and sale. 

Market Overt, in open market, t\e., a place 
sanctioned by bw or custom for selling and buy mg 
and open to the public. 

Mate's Receipt, the receipt given by the mate of 
a ship when goods are brought alongside for loadmg. 

Memorandum of Aeeoelation, the document 
which contains particulars of the specific objects for'* 
which a company Is estabibhed. and covering the 
whole scope (» operations, beyond which it is not Iq^ 
togo. 

motalling Olause, a clause In a marine insurance 
policy, specifying the non-liabiUty of the underwriters 
for loss caused by ordinary wear and tear. 

MotVle Bgrutom. (See p/fla Contptndium.) 

Mint Par of Bnohaago, the weight of gold or 
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silver in a edn of one country in comparison with ttiat 
of another country's coin. 

Mint Prloa of Bullion indicates the number of 
coins into which a given weight of bullion b divided. 

Mixed Curroncy, a currency partly of coins of 
the precious metab and partly or convertible paper, 
but both must be of legal tender quality. 

Mixed Policy b a marine insurance policy ctm- 
biuing lime and dbtance conditions— a voyage and a 
period. 

Monometalllum, the system of a single metal 
standard of value in a national currency, such as the 
gold standard obtaining in England. 

Month, The term month in commercbl matters 
means a criendar month, unless otherwise spocified. 

Mortgago, a legal document whereby one who 
borrows money conveys his right to certain property to 
the lender as security for the repayment of the sum 
advanced, together with interest at a rate specified In 
the deed. The borrower b called the mortgagor, the 
lender the mortgagee. A mortgage may be on free* 
hold, leasehold, copyhold, or personal property. The 
most usual kind m mortgage b a mortgage of real 
estate, and it takes the form of an absolute conveyance 
of the property constituting the security ; but, for the 
protection of the mortgagor the deed contains a 
proviso of redemption, to the effect that if principal 
and interest be repaid on a certain date (usually six 
months after the execution of the mortgage) all claim 
of the mortgagee on the prop«ty l^omes ex- 
tinguished. As a rule, however, mortgages are 
arranged to extend over indefinite periods, and after 
the expiration of the time prescribed in the proviso of 
redemption, the mortgagor's legal right of redemption 
ceases. Then, according to the strict legal construc- 
tion, the i»ort|ngee becomes absolute owner of the 
property ; but tlie mortgagor has still what b called his 
equity of redemption, which entitles him to emtinue in 
possession of the pro|ierty. and to demand the Iqial 
retransfer of it to himself on payment of the sum 
borrowed and interest. It b customary for mortgages 
to continue for a number of years (sometimes tlyte b a 
precise term fixed), and so long os the intfirest ta 
regularly paid by the mortgagor, the mortgagee 
takes no further steps. If there be failure in pay- 
ment of interest, the mortgagee gives notice to 
the mortgagor that unless the default be made 
good within throe or six months he will proceed to 
exercbe the powers of sale or foreclosure gben to him 
by the mortage, or enter into possessum of the pro- 
perty. but in caring out any or these powers he can 
only iqglise to the extent of satisfy!^ hb claim for 
principal, interest, and expenses. Whatever surplus 
remains beyond this he must hand over to the mort- 
gagor. Tlie same process and condition#obtain when 
the mortgagee (even if there have been no default in 
the payment of hite^st) desirep to recall the mortgage 
sum advanceil, and gives the requbite notice. Wh<m 
a mortgagee foib to obtain repayment as stipulated, 
the most usual course is to act on hb power of sale and 
sell the property mortgaged. To foreclose and be- 
come absoluti^ owner, he must obtain a decree of the 
Court of Chancery, but sudi proceedings are beset by 
difficulties and are not frequently veborted to ; nor b it 
often that a mortgagee tate steps to enter into posses- 
sion of the mortgaged property, having to obtain leave 
of Court, and being practically oiuy in the position 
of a receiver, accountaole for the management of 
the property, collection of rents, etc. A mortgage of 
leaseholds is by assignment or sub-lease, and of copy- 
holds by wliatb called conditional surrender. 

Mutual LllU Insuranoe, a system of life in- 
surance carried on by members of a compiany liavmg 


no shareholders and no subscribed capital, and dividing 
"1 profits amon|^ its policy-hblders. 


the whole of its r 


Mama Day, the second day of the Stock Exchange 
settlement. Also called the " Ticket Day." 

Mavy BlUa, bills of excliange drawn by naval 
officers against p^ fiiUing due. 

Nagouabla inatrumenta and Magotlabla 
Paper, such bilb, notes, cheques, warrants, bonds, 
ana other documents as are by common usage dealt 
with as equivalents of coin, and the rights in which pass 
to the persons to whom they are paid. 
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Met or Nett Weight, actual weight of goods 
after every allowance has been made Tor paclu^e. 
waste, etc. 

NomlneJ Exohantfe. the state of the exchanges 
which depends upon the moneys ot the countries, and 
not on the current demand for 'them at any given time. 

Homlnal Partner# one wlio p>ermits his name to 
be Csed In the title of a business although having no 
actual interest in the concern, as in tlte case of one who 
hu retired from it. 

Nominal Price, an approximate or designated 
price of issue of shares, or price (juoted in respect of 
goods and secunties in wliicii dealings are infrequent. 

Notaries are generally lawyers appointed to certify 
signatures to documents intended for use abroad, and 
to put marks of protest on bills of excliange and 
promissory notes, foreign and mhuid, winch have not 
been met. 

Motloe of Dishonour, the notice whicli the 
holder of a bill of excliange must give to drawer and 
negotiators when the bill is refused payment. 

Noting a Bill# a notary’s memorandum written 
upon the face of or attaclied to a returned bill, after 
being presented by him a second time and not jwnd. 

Mot Negotiable. When a cheque or bill has these 
words written across its face tliey do not limit the 
transfer of it from one to another, but, in the case of a 
transferor not having a good title to the document, the 
transferee is merely in tlie same position as the trans* 
feror, and cannot go back upon tlie original drawer for 
satisfaction. 

Novation is the act of replacing a delitor by 
another who assumes the resj>nnsibi1ity, to winch there 
must be the assent of tiie original debtor and creditor 
as well as of the substitute. 

Nudum Pactum, an agreement without considera- 
tion. Not capable of being sued upon except undersea!. 

Obcouratlon.a customs term specifying tlie differ- 
ence between the actual and the indicated strength of 
spirits. 

Official Assignee of the Stock Exchange# 

a men^r of tlie house appointed to wmd up the 
estate ci a defaulting broker. 

Official Broker, one appointed to buy or sell 
specified securities in cases of non-dchvery. 

Official Eecelver, a person appointed by the 
Board of Trade to carry out piescnbed duties under 
the Bankruptcy Art, in connection with the winding up 
of bankrupts’ estates, and having the powers of a trustee 
in bankruptcy. 

Official Referee, a High Court official appointed 
to deal with actions concerning disputed accounts. 

Omnium Stock, stock C.ipalile of being Tiivided 
into prmxntionate parts of other .stocks. 

On Call,eioney lent, eitlier repayable on demand 
or short notice. 

On Demand, a term Jn general use to denote bills ot 

i-xcliangein whichthese w«^r(ls}ia\l been wiitten. They 
need no acceptance and are payable on presentation. 

One Han Company, a nmipany in which all the 
shares, except those necessary for constituting a 
company, are lield by one man, or in which one man 
Is the Diovmg spirit. ** 

One Man Marht' t, a term denoting a case of the 
entire dealings m a certain class oi sliares being in the 
hands of one Jobber. 

Open Cheque, an uncrossed cheque payable on 
presentation to "bearer” or "order,” as the Case 
iiuiy be. 

Open Credit, credit given by a banker to a 
customer without guarantee or security. A letter or 
credit authorising payment of money to another person 
without condition also conics within the tariu "open 
credit.” ^ 

Open Policy, a marine insurance policy, the full 
amount of which is not declarcsl until the value of the 
property has been ascertained. 

Open Blip# a slip of paper initialled by the under- 
writer, having reference to the terms of an open policy, 
and rraulring no stomp. 

Option, a right granted to a person to buy or sell 
certain stock or shares at a specified price within a 
stated period or on an indicated day. (See Put and 

Put and Gall.) 
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Ordinary Btook or Bharee# such as have no 
special privilege or right attaching to them, but which 
receive dividends representing the profits after paying 
interest prefereitee sliares and debentures ana 
providin^^or rasenre, etc. 

Original Bill, tlie first of a duplicate or triplicate 
set of foreign bills. The term al^ applies to a bill 
which has been iiscounted before endorsement. 

Over>Capltallsatlon, the circumstance of a 
company having more capital to pay interest upon 
than it lias i>owcr to earn, a result usually caused by 
too large a price having been fiaid for the taking over 
of the business, or m promotion. 

OvertaeaA Price, a pnee including extras. 
Over-Tonnage denotes the providing of a 

J greater tonnage of ships than is required for tlie 
reight to be shipped. 

Par, a price tnat is equivalent to nominal value. 

Par of Bxohange# the equalising of exchange as 
between the currency of one country and that oi 
another. 

Partings, or Parting Bullion, mixtures oi 
gold and silver, called a gold parting when gold 
predominates, and a silver parting when the reverse. 

Partners arc persons associated in tlie carrying 
on of ^ trade, industry, or business lointly ; and may 
be active, as when employing themselves in the 
conduct of the enterprise: sleeping, when providing 
capital but taking no active part ; or nominal, when 
only lending tlieir name. 

Partnerohlp# an association of not more than 
twenty and not fewer thafi two persons fur trading 
uurimses, whose interests, relationship, and responsi- 
bilities are usually defined in a deed of partnership. 

Passive Bonds and Shares, bonds on which 
no interest is ^laid but which confer some future- 
accruing .advantage on the holder. 

Patent Laws. It was usual in England, up to 
Japiary ist, iqo>;, for tlie Patent Office to uuliscrimin- 
atnmccept fees for registering and granting "pro- 
tenio'n” to "inventions” Now the Patent Office 
examines its records before issuing its papers. Each 
complete specificaiion is subjected to a rigorous 
examination to discover whether the idea inrniiges 
any British patent granted within the preceding fifty 
years. If the result of the examination is unsatis- 
factory the applicant is asked to amend his specifica- 
tion. If he refuses, the Comptroller, after a hearing, 
may compel Inm to put in a relerence to prior 
specifications, by way nf niA.cc to tlie public, the 
applicant having the nglit, however, of appeal to the 
law officer — the Solicitor-General. The issue of a 
patent does not prove its v.ilidity As before, any 
person who thinks his patent anticipates tliat of the 
applicant may oppose the grant of the latter by filing 
a certain form anil paying the requisite fee of los. 
Evidence will then be taken by thu Comptroller, the 
final decision as to validity remaining, as before, with 
the law courts. The law as to British patents and 
designs was consolidated by an Act of lyoy, which 
placed a check on the indiscriiiiinate taking out oi 
patents m this country by fureiguers, and provided 
Setter safeguards and facilities %an had previously 
existed. Over 3o.ofX) applications for British r>atents 
are made annually, but less tluin half the number are 
granted as a rule. * 

Pawnbpoklng originated in Italy in the 15th 
century, and extended to this country some years 
later, the Bishop of Winchester tieing responsible for 
its introduction, (hough he did not charge mterest. 
Ill the 18th century pawnbroking grew to be a regular 
busincss and was regulated by Acts of Parliament. A 
hcence is required by every pawnbroker, for which he 
P>y!> jC? per annum, with an additional duty o 
^5 155. if he deals in plate. The three bails which 
'hang over the iiawnhrakcrs’ shops are the ancient 
amis of Lombardy, the Lombards being the first 
money-lenders in Europe. (See Honta-de-Piqtq# 
General tn/omuitioH sfctton.) 

Pay Day, Ihe day on which Stock Exchange 
settlements are concluded. ,Used also to denote the 
particular day of each month on which a firm pays its 
accounts. 

Payee, tlie person or firm to whom a bill of 
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exchange, promissory note, or sum of money Is made 
payable. 

Payer, one who pays a bill of exchange, 
promissory note, or account. « t 

Pasrln^-ln Blip, a printed form ^ which 
particulars and details of a total amount arc written 
when a customer pays a sum into a bank, indicating 
how it is made up. 

Payment Buppa Protest, a payment made 
after protest has been made denying all or part 
hablllty. 

Per Cwlta, per head. 

Permit, a customs document of authorisation to 
remove dutiable goods. 

Personal Property or Personalty, every- 
thing that IS possessed apart from that wliich is 
freehold. 

Per Btlrpes, by ** stock, or stump, or root,” a 
legal term denoting a succession of next-of-kin by 
.simple right of representation, as grandchildren taking 
their parents' share under their grandfatiier's will. 

Petitioning Creditor, one who files a petition 
in bankniptcy against a debtor. 

Placing Shares, the act of a broker nr brokers in 
getting people lo take up shares, usually refornnjj to 
such us are placerl m order to make up a suflicient 
number to secure quotation on the .Sltick KxcliaAge 

Policy Holder. tlic possessor of a piilicy, whether 
the insured, or one to whom the jiulicy has been 
assigned. 

Policy Proof of Interest, an expression signi- 
fying that the iiiKicrwnters^will lecogtiise the holder's 
interest in a pohey on producing it, without calling for 
additional (irouf. 

Pool, the combining of several person® in one large 
operation in shares, ou condition of equal sluring in 
profits or losses according to the amounts of their re- 
spective subscriptions. 

Post Note, <1 I).iiik note made payable to i 
Suen a note must be endorsed by the i>ayee. 

Poet Obit Bond is a bond giveii for a'-l^ . 
undertaking to repay the lender the sum Imrrowed, 
with interest, after the decease of another person from 
whom ho expects lo receive money. 

Pratique, a licence for a sliip to trade in syiecified 
ports, ]>rovKlcd the port slie sails from is free from 
mfeclioiis disease. 

Preference Bonde are such as are issued at a 
fixed rate of intcrusi, and payable before dividends are 
declared on ordinary shares. 

Preference Shares and Preference Stock 
are sh:m-s or stock entitled to their fixed dividend 
before any division of profits can be made amongst the 
holders of ordin.irv slmres or stork. Preferential rights 
nisy be cumulative «)r iinn-cuiuulative. 

Preferential Payments In Bankruptcy are 
sucli .IS have to beuMde before the claims ol ordinary 
creditors are considered, and include rates and taxes 
which may h.ave become payable within twelve months 
preceding the iLitc of the receiving order ; wages or 
salaries of clerks or serv.snts for services during the 
preceding four innnths, .and not exceeding in any one 
case /,So; wages ot labourer<i or work for services 
during' the preceding two months, and not exceeding 
in any one case 

Px^udlce, Wr Ithout. When statements are 
made or letters written with the words “ without pre- 
iudice'* affixed, they cannot be afterwards used as 
evidence should luigation follow. 

Premium has several meanings: (i) a prescribed 
periodical (usually annu<il) paymeiit on a policy of 
insurance ; (a) the advance in price of stock or shares 
al>ove par value; (3) a bounty: (4) a payment in 
respect of a loan, in addition to nr in place of interest. 

' Pre-Prefhpenoe Soourltles are ussucs that t.ake 
preference oven of preference ones, but are seldom, 
resorted to. 

Ppesent Value, a term used In discounting, and 
referring to a simple deduction of interest from the 
face value of a bill : the detomunation of the^ present 
value ol n def'cred nriymont with compound interest: 
or the calculation of the present value of a series of 
payments due at regular intervals. 

l^lou Curront, a list of goods and merchandise 
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with prices and statements, duties, drawbacks, etc., if 
any. 

PrlCklntf Note, formerly a Custom House autho- 
rity requesting the chief officer of a ship to receive 
specified bonded goods for exportation. The temi is 
now obsolete. (See Shipping Bill and Note,) 

Prlmsttfe, a percental added to the freight and 
paid to the shipowner to cover commission for chaOjer- 
mg. etc. 

ihrlmade and Avara^e Aocustomedt ui 

expression often introduced into a bill of lading and 
refurring to charges for covering cost of wharfage, 
lights, [iilotage, &c. There is no separate charge now 
for average, that being included in primage. 

Prime Entry, the first entry of the estimated 
value of a ship's cargo, on which duty has to be levied, 
before the vessel can begin discharging. 

Private Arrangement, a deed whereby a 
deiitor and his creditors enter into an agreement for 
the payine.nl ana acceptance of a composition m satis- 
faction of all claims. 

Private Company, a small limited company 
privately formed by numbers who subsenbe the whole 
of the capital among tlieinselves. 

Producer, one who manufactures TOods, or one 
who grows and cultivates the produce of the ground. 

Production, a term used to denote a thing pro- 
duced— tliat is, marie, written, composed, or manu- 
factured ; or, in its ordinary commercial significance, 
the bringing forward and offering of an article for 
sale. 

Productive Labour Is divided into three some- 
what widely generalised classes: /ttiitiv€t such as 
ininisterto human gratification and enjoyment, but can 
not be stored— as for instance, the services of .ictors 
singers, &c. ; frotective, such as the labour of soldiers, 
poheemen. judges, &c. ; and accumulafvot^ those 
services which produce material objects capable ot 
lieing stored or exchanged, as those of the mechanic, 
the ractory woi leer, and so on. 

Profit, tlic surplus reiiMining after all expenses 
attending production and sale have been deducts. 

Promissory Note, an unconditional jpvrltten 
promise to pay a specified sum on a specified date, to, 
or to the order of, a specified person. 

Promoter, one who employs himself in the 
4ir<>lmiinary work necessary to rtie flotation of a limited 
coinpanv, and whoso remuneration must be stated in 
the piospectiis. 

Proof of Debt In Bankruptcy, a creditor*! 

affidavit declaration, setting forth particulars of debt 
owing to luni by a bankrupt. 

Pr^erty is of two classes, corporeal, as land, 
buildings, drc., and incorporeal, as the rights In things 
not represeiittd by nwterial objects. 

Prohibitions and Restrictions, a term apply- 
ing to airuJes which are either prohibited altogether 
from being ex|>ortcd or iiiiporsed, or are placed under 
special conditions. ** 

Proprietary Company, a parent company hold- 
ing lands or niiiung rights, parts of which it sells or 
leases to others. 

Prospeoias, a document containing a statement 01 
the property, business, underlying, enterprise, or 
project for the development or working of which an 
appeal is made to the public to subscribe for shares in 
the coni|Xiuy taking the property over. The provisions 
Wit'll regard to false statement or concealment of facts 
are exceedingly strict, and persons who have been 
induced by misstatements in a prospectus to take shares 
can proceed against its issuers for damages. 

Protest, a notification by a notary public of an 
unaccepted or uimaul foreign bill of excliange, which 
protest must be elrectcd at the place of dishonour, and 
contain a copy of the bill, a statement of the parties to 
it, and other ])arttcular$. 

Proxy, one wlio acts for another, or the written 
authorisation for such action. A proxy requires id. 
stamp, but for proxies In bankruptcy or wuiding-up 
proceedings there is stamp exemption. 

Publlo Company, a limited comply whose 
capital consists of shares publicly subscribed, such 
shares being saleable by any shareholder without the 
consent of tlie other shareholders. 
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Putt or "put optiou," is the rjffht to sell certain 
stock at a price named on a specific day, in considera- 
tion of a premium paid. 

Put and Call, equivalent to double option. 

Put of Hovo, a "put option,” with the additional 
privilege of selling double the quantity specified. 

Pyx, Trtml or tho. is a trial by a ju^ of experts 
chomn from the freemen of the Goldsmiths' Company 
of me City of London, of the gold and silver coins 
uianufiictuTed at the Royal Mint, and tit recent years 
at certain Colonial Mints, during the preceding twelve 
months. This annual ceremony takes place in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Coinage Act of 1870. 
The standard pieces of gold and silver useil tornierly 
to be kept in the ancient Chapel or Chamber of the 
Pyx at Westminster Abbey, under the joint charge of 
the Lords ol the Treasury and the Comptroller- 
General. (See also Mint.) 

Qoaurauitlne is a lenn used to denote the period 
for which a vessel, on which there is infectious disease, 
is detained in isolation until medically certified free 
from taint. Originally this period «as forty days; 
bcnce the term ; out now the detention and prohibi- 
tion of interroiir.se with the shore only lasts until a 
clean bill of health can be given. 

Quutev Days in EngLmd are Lady Day (asth 
March), Midsummer Day (aatli^ne), Michaelmas Day 
(Sept. 39), and Christmas Day (Dec. 35). In Scotland 
the legal terms are Whitsun (May 15), Martinmas 

f Nov. IX ), and the conventional terms Candlemas 
Feb. a), and Lammas (Aug. x) make up the quarter days. 

Qulti^unt, rent paid in respect of copyhold 
property to a lord of manor in lieu of services. 

Quintal. a weight that varies in different countries. 
In England and the United States it is 100 lbs. ; in 
France, 100 kilos, equal to about aao^ lbs. avoirdupois. 

Quorum, a term indicating the number of members 
of any body or company necessary to he present at 
any meeting or commission before business can be 
transacted. Forty members constitute a quorum in 
the House of Commons. 

Rank Rant, rent of the full yearly value of the 
propeif|7 held. A term generally used to denote 
excessive rent. 

Raoklntft a term used in the wine and spirit trade 
when liquors or wine are transferred from certain 
casks to other casks, or when drawn off from the lees. • 
Railway Advloa, a document sent by a railway 
company to a consignee of goods intimating tliat goods 
are awaiting his orders at a specified station, and that 
demurrage will be chargeable after a date named. 

Rataable Value, the value of proiierty as the 
same is assessed in the rate books of the local C:ithori- 
tics, representing the orduiary rent value less the out- 
goings m connection with the property. 

Raw Mtfseriala are products before they have 
come into process of manufacture, such as wool, 
cotton, hemp, etc. >• n 

Real Betato or Realty, includes all freehold 
property. Leaseholds, however long the term, are 
personal estate. 

Real Secupltlee. deeds of mortgage of real estate. 
ReallaatiOli is a conversion into wtual cash of 
what was previously/^ontingent or doubtful, a process 
that may result in gain or loss on original cost according 
to the state of the market. 

Reasonable Hours, a term often used in com- 
mercial documents m regard to applications, pre^nt- 
ments, etc., and mainly to be decided by commcYcial 
custom. Tlius, from 9 a.ni. to 6 p.m. would be reason- 
able hours In any ordmary business. 

Rooetot is a written acknowledgment of money 
paid, ondsince 1783 has in tliis country been liable to 
stamp duty, at firat according to the amotss involved, 
but since 1853 a uniform stamp of one penny for any 
sum of j^a or more has been sufficient. A special 
receipt stamp was necessary before June 1st, x88i, but 
since that date ordinary penny postage stamps have 
been used. 

Raoelver, one appointed to control an estate or 
property pending dispute or litigation. 

ReoalnBMK fiotaa. documents signed by shippers 
raquesting the chief officer of a ship to receive on 
board specified goods. 


Raoelvlntf Ovdev, the order of a court of bank- 
ruptcy, on petition presented by a debtor or one of his 
creditors, placing the debtor’s estate in the hands of 
the offickl receiver^ and barring further Iqeal pro- 
ceedings lagainst thf debtor by creditors. Whether 
the debtor be declared bankrupt or not depends upon 
the decision of the creditors oner the debtor’s public 
examination. 

Raeo^lsaniie. an acknowledgment of indebted- 
ness to the Crown, should a certain specified act not be 
duly performed; for example, a recognizance in 
respect of a prisoner Ubenited on ball, whose failure to 
appear on tlie day appomted for trial, would render the 
recognizance rcalisalMe 

Redemption of Mortgage, faying off principal 
sum, and interest due on a mortgage, and therwy 
redeeming the charge. 

Re-draft, a new bill of exchange in place of one 
that has been protested, with costs added to the 
original amount. 

Re-exohange, loss incurred on a dishonoured 
foreign bill. 

Re-exportation, the exportation of imported 
goods. 

Redaclng Into PoBBeeeion, the conversion of 
a tiling ill which one has the rrjpAi of action into actual 
posseiKion, as when the holder of a bill of sale enforces 
nis security. 

Reference, a person or firm to whom inquiries 
may be addiessed regarding the character, abiuty, or 
position of the oil'* giving the reference. 

Registered Bonds .are such as for secuiity 
against robbery or loss are registered in the holders’ 
names in tlie books of the company or State issumg 
the bonds. 

Registered Stock is stock registered in the 
same manner as meiitiot ed in regard to Regi^ered 
Bonds above. Holders of such are given a certificate 
of title. 

Rt|«-lnsure is to take out an additional insurance 
on ttia same risk, and occurs when an insurer considers 
that he has incurred too great a hazard and re-insures 
with otiiers, so as, in case of loss, the liability will be 
more widely distributed. Re-msuring, however, does 
not lighten the insurer’s responsibility for the whole 
amount of the original insurance. 

Remedy, the technic.d term for the extreme limit 
of allowance tlie Mint will allow from the fixed coinage 
standard. 

Renewal of a Bill is frequently resorted to when 
an acceptor finds himself unalAfe to met it when it falls 
due. It smmly amounts to an extension of time, but 
cannot be effected without tlie consent of all the parties 
to the original bill 

Rentes, for'-i^i Gtivemment Funds — chiefly those 
of France, Austria, and Italy — on which annuities are 
paid, as with English Consols. 

Replevin, the name of an action brought by a 
tenant for recovery of goods unlawfully distrained 
upon. 

Reputed Ownership is a term in use regarding 
goods and property m tlie possession of a bankrupt, 
and applies to everything under his control at the time 
of his liankruptcy. AH such pro}jerty is uresunied to 
belongto the bankrupt and to be available lor realisation 
and distribution, unless the contrary is proved. 

Request Note, a note filled up and signed by an 
importer when requiring the removal of dutiable goods 
from one warehouse to another, or (in the case of 
perishable gootls) from sliipboard before clearance. 

Reserve, a ftyid set apart by a companyHfirm, or 
institution, over and above its capital, to provide for 
contingencies. 

Remve Capital, such portion of a limited com- 
pany’s unpaid capital as can only be called up for 
winding-up purpo^ 

Reserve nice, the lowest price at auction or 
otherwise at which specified goods will be sold. 

Reapondentla, a legal term applying to maritime 
contncts,anortjgagingshipsaiul their cargoes for money 
advanced; dineriiig from a bottomry bond in the 
extent of the pledge. 

RsBolutlon, any proposal made at a meeting and 
out to the tote. An ordinary resolution of a limited 
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compuiv Is decided by a bare majority ; a special or 
estnordfaiary resolution requires a majority of three- 
fburtbs to cany it. The “ special *' resolution must be 
subsequently confirmed by a mere majority^ but no 
confiinuition is necessary for an * extraordMry " re* 
solution. * 


Rert. a Bank of England term applied to its weekly 
return, and sienifyincf the surplus of assets over liabWeies 
(Including capital). 

Rttstralnt of Trade, a term applying to an 
arrangement entered into when a business is sold, pro- 
hibiting the seller from carrying on a like business 
within a specified radius or during a given time. 
Anythiiv in tlie nature of unreasonable restraint cannot 
be upheld. 

Restrictive Endorsement is one which 
destre^ the negotiability of a bill of exchange. 

Retelner, the engagement, by request and pay- 
ment of retaining fee, of the services of a counsel to 
repiresent one of the parties to an action, inquiry, trial, 
hearing, or arbitration. Another meaning of the word 
refers to the right of an executor to retaui what may be 
owing to him personally out of the testator's estate trom 
moneys coming into liis hands as executor. 

RstSBOS. a French term for the charge made to 
importers of gold and silver for the conversion of 
buuion into com at certain mints, (Sec Seidplov- 

*iSstlrlng a Bill is to withtlraw it from circulation 
either by buying it up .ind ret.aining it until maturity or 
lit once cancelling it, or by the acceptor meeting it in 
the usual way when due. in the latter case it is dis- 
charged. 

Rsvsnua. in its ordinary application refers to 
income of any kind ; more strictly, however, it is a word 
denoting tlie income yielded to a State from taxes and 
duties. 

Revenaa Aooomit, the account of a firm or 
comoany showing the result of its operations and what 
prunt or loss n lias m.-ide. It is ai>art from the capital 
account. 

Ravarslon is a right to property or benefit, the 
enjoyment of which does not come into operation until 
the happening of a certain event or the expiration of a 
certain period. 

Raverslonary Intereut. a term generally 
applied to a deferred interest in money or j^rsonal 

‘’HTd'S. any separate addition to a document, or 
addition to a resolution or verdict, fastened to the 


original. 

illgli 


[ng the Market is a Stock Exchange 
sometimes resorted to whereby persons by 

j purchases of a particular class ot stocks or 

shares force an artificial public demand, and con- 
sequent rise of price. Then they sell. 

fU^t of Aotlon is the right, obtained by 
argument or purchase, of claiming or suing for a debt 
or obligation one to another. 

Ring, a combination formed by a group of 
speculators to obtain (ontrul of the operations in a 
certain com'nocltty, and by creatmg scarcity to run 
w pnres for their own profitable realisation. (See 
Corner.) 

Royalty has several meanings : (i) percentages or 
dues payable to landowners for mmuig rights; (a) sums 
paid tor the use of a patent ; (3). percentages paid to 
an author by a {lublisher on the sales of a book. 

E oUing Btock, everything used on railways or 
tramways for the conveyance of passengers or the 
transport of goods, and including looutuotives. electric 
motor cars, carriages, wagons, etc. 

Rummaging a Ship is the search made by 
Customs officers for concealed dutiable or prohibited 
goods. 

RonnaP, one who touts for shacebrofcing business 
and is remunerated by a share of the profits on what * 
he introduces, while also liable to b^ a share of 
Binr losses made. 

Running Days, consecutive days, includmg 
Sundays and holidays, and used ui regard to a ship s 
running. 

Run with the Land, any condition of tenancy 
or laaseholding that is special to a property let or 


leased and for which continuous fulfilment has been 
provided. 

Bagging Havket is one in which prices show a 
marked and continuous falling tendency. 

Bala for tha Coming Oat is an early sale o( 
shares in a company prior to the issue of share 
certificates. 

Bade op Return, a selling of goods to a retailer on 
condition that if he fail to re-selT them within a giUm 
time the seller will bike them back and refund the 
money paid for them or make an equivalent allowanca 

Bala Wappant, a document given with a weight 
note, in the case of goods sold on payment of deposit, 
conditionally on an early discharge of the balance. 

Salvage. compensation given in respect ol 
property saved from the perils of the sea, when the 
ship containing it has had to abandon it, or it has been 
lost. Salvage compensation varies from one-tenth to 
one-half the value of the rescued property 

Salvage Loss, a term used in respect of a 
partial marine insurance loss, being the value of the 
goods recovered deducted from the full amount of 
insurance. 

Sampling Ordape are orders addressed to the 
superintendent of a dock or other warehouse, 
authorising the giving of specified samples to tlie 
person named. 

Sana RacouPa, “without recourse." a term which 
when written on a bill of exchange by an endorser 
frees him from liability on tlie document. 

Bohadula, a list, summary, index, or inventory. It 
be either supplementary or explanatory. 

Scrip, a certiheate of shares m a Government loan, 
coni^ny, or corporation, a contraction of “subscrii> 

tioii.'’ 


Soplvanap, one who lends or invests money for 
clients at interest, and is remunerated by commr!.sion 
or procuration fees. 

BOPUtlnaar, a person appointed to count the votes 
at a general meeting of the members of a company. 

Scrutiny, an examination of voting pafien. 

BcaJPChers are Customs officers entrusted with 
the duty of st'arclung and examining vessels orynrival 
or departure for gooiTs liable to duties. ^ 

Search Warrant, a document issued by a magis- 
trate authorismg a search m any place for stolen or 
^ncealed property. 

Seaworthy, the condition of a ship when it is in 
every respect fitted for undertaking a voy^e. There 
IS ati implied warrant of seaworthiness in a marina 
insurance policy, and should the vessel turn out to tiave 
been inefficient at starting, the underwriters liave 
their rmeUy against the insured. 

Second Clan Paper, bdls, notes, aiul other 
securities for the satisfaction of which persons* or firms 
of only moderate standing are responsiblets 

Secured Creditor, a creditor liolding security 
the realisation of whmh would ^tisfy his claim : what it 
realises beyond that must be handed over to the debtor's 
estate. In such a ciise the creditor is fully secured. In 
case of a partially secured creditor, he may realise on 
the security as far as it will go, and prove on the estate 
for the balancjk 

Bcourltlei are documents entitling the holder to 
specified realisable rights in iJkd. money, stocks, 
shares, bonds, mortgages, etc., in the event of loans, 
payments, or advances lor whiclf they were given 
remaming undischarged. 

SdlgnloPUge, a Mint charge for converting bullion 
into com. Tlie seigniorage on gold is x|if. per troy 
ouiu e, while on silver there is no aiarge fur coming. 

Balaln, actual possession of real estate. 

Seizure Notes are notes made out by a Customs 
officer on discovering and taking possesuoo of goods 
fraudulently obtained or bearing fraudulent trade- 
marks, and left with the goods aRer they have been 
placed in a Customs warehouse. 

Bellera Over, a market condition when sellers are 
in excess of buyers, or when there are no buyers at alL 

Belling Out. a Stock Exchange term applying to 
the case of a buyer of stock for the account fading to 
pay for it, when the stock is officially sold and the 
transaction clo!»ed, any lo.<is that may be incurred being 
ciiaigod against the defaulter. 
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B«qUMtPattoii is a ItgaA process puttinj? a sheriff 
?r other officer of court in pobsesbioii of property or 
i;oo>ib until a disjmte or claim in respect thereof itas 
disposed ol. 

SaquMtPator, the person anpointed to take pos- 
session under a sequestration order. 

Bet-Off* the placing of a debt due against a debt 
owng, wholly or partially. 

Battlement may mean: (r) the discluirge of a 
debt or claim ; (a) the settling of a sum of money on a 
woman on her marriage as a provision iur liersclf and 
children ; and (3) the Stock Exchange fortnightiy 
settling period, vG:., the last three days of tlie account, 
as to general stocks and shares, and 111 the milling 
market four d.iys. 

BettlinC Day« the last day of the Stock Exchange 
account. 

Bharebrokera are persons engaged in the business 
of buying and selling sliares and sto^ for clients. 

Share Certifloate.a docunicnt issued by a public 
company to a sliareholder, certifying the number of 
the shares held, and tlie sum {raid up on them. 

Btaare WarraJit. a document certifying tlaat the 
bearer owns the shares spccided and that they are fully 
paid up. It is a negotiable tnstruincut, with c oupuiis at- 
tachea payable at the dates named to whomsoever may 

resent them. When shares take this form the share- 

older's name does not appear on tlie li^t of shai eholders. 

Uiip Hrokere are persons engaged in promoting 
business between shipowners and traders. 

Ship Letter, a letter despatched by a private 
vessel and not by the usual postal channels. 

Btalpplntf ArtloleSi the contract between a ship- 
master and Ills scunien setting forth tlie terms and 
conditions of service. 

Bhlpplntf Bills. Custo>iis or traders* documents 
containing iiarticuUrs of goods placed on shipboard. 

Shlppiatf CaJPds, cards issued by shijpbrukers 
givuig dates of viilings, approximate dates of arrivals, 
and other iiirorniation of use to shippers. 

Shipping Note, delivery or receipt note concern- 
ing goods sent for loarling. 

Shipping Weight. the declared weight of goods 
put on sniphoard. 

Ship’s Gertlfloate of Registry. This is issued 
by the registrar after the completion of the building 
or a ship, and sets forth the name, build, tonnage 
and other pariicultrs. 

Ship's Clearance Inwards, the Customs 
certificate that all dues and demands m respect oi a 
home-arnviT^ ship iiave been satisfied. 

Ship's Clearanos Outwards, the Customs 
certificate that all dues and demands ui respegt of an 
outgoing vunsel have been s.ttisfic<I. 

Bhl|rs Manifest, is a ship’s paper, and contains 
full details o# the vessel’s cargo and the ports for which 
slie is bound. 

Ship's Papers, si»:h inu«t go with the sinp. 
compose the Certificate of Registry, the Contract with 
the seamen, Cliarter Party or Bills of Ladmg, Manifest, 
Official Cog, and Bill of Healtli. 

Ship's Passport, a State document, given in time 
of war to the master of a neutral ship.s:ontaiiiing ail 
particulars necessary to biiow the vessel’s nationality^ 
ownership, equipment, cargo, etc. 

Ship's Protest, a declaration, made before a 
notary, setting forth (larticiilars of las') or damage to 
ship or cargo, a document nece<is.iry ^or productimi to 
underwriters before adjustment of c uin. 

Ship's Report, a form .ihicli e.^ry master of a 
slup IS required to fill up wiMiin iwt'uty-lour hsnrsof 
arriving in port, setting forth ali particulars as l' vessel. 
Clew, cargo, etc. 

Ship’s Store Bond, a document give^^liy a ship- 
owner or captain in respect of dutiable articles to be 
used as' stores during a voyage. 

Ship’s Stores, articles necessary for the provision- 
Ine of a ship ; as a Customs term, however, it refers 
oiily to articles which would be chargeable with duty 
if consumed on land. 

Shore Bills arc bills of exchange having less than 
ten days to run 

Short Exchange, rates quoted for bills payable 
Mt siglit or witliiii a lew days after. 


Short Loans, advances for short specified periods 
at a fixed rate of interest. 

Short of Stock, a plirase, originating in America, 
to denj|Le a selling of what is not possessed, and 
answcriW to “ beanng '* operations. 

Bhon Shipment, a tvrm applied to goods that, 
through accident or want of space, are unable to be 
taken on board. 

Shut for Dividend refers to the period when the 
transfer Ijooks of tlie public comprinies arc closed for 
the making out of dividend warrants. No transfer can 
be registered during this period. 

Sight Bllln arc such as are payable at sight, with- 
out aUowance of days of grace. 

Sighting a Bill, a bill IS sighted when presented 
to the ricrsoii on whom it is drawn. 

Sinking Fund, was cst.ibhshed by Sir Robert 
Walpolo m XJ16 with the object of redeeming the 
National DebL A further .Sinking Fund was intro- 
duced by Put in 1786 tli.it ultim.itcly proved to b« 
founded on a fallacious basis. In i8s8 tlic Sinking 
Fund was restricted to one-fouith of the actual surplus 
revenue, and a new Sinking Fund was formed in 1871: 
by which a permanent aiinnal charge to be ^a^ctlolll-«* 
by Parliament trom time to time was establibhed, the 
yearly cliargc from that date being fixed at a8 millions 
sterlimg. 

Skipping, a Customs term used in taring, and 
referring to the temporary transfer of articles from one 
package to another. 

Slander of Title or of Goode, anything uttered 
in denial of ownership ^ir di‘pre«. mi ion of goods, 
whereby a man suffers lo.s of sales or custom. 

Sliding Scale, a stale ot Hages ngulated by 
appreciation or depreciation in the market value of the 
products of lalioiir. 

Slinging, the act of putting chains round goods 
lying alongside a ship for convenience of lioi>tmg 
The shipper bears the cliarge for tliis 

BUp, a marine iiisuraiuu term referring tn a slip 
note of particulars reqiiirtrl by an underwriter biloie 
undertaking to insure, and winch he initials if accepting. 

Sola, signifying “tins only,” is a term applied to a 
document of w'hicTi only ilic original ext.sc.s 

Solvency, tiie .ibihty to discharge all debts and 
obligations in full. 

Specie, metallic money, cum, lu Lnntradistniction 
to instruments of crechi, such as bills and nott's. 

Bpooial Commerce, a teim including imports for 
home consumption and ex|K>ru which mainly represent 
the products of tlie couiurics from wliicli tliey are 
exported. 

Special DamSige is il.irnage sustained bv wrongful 
act and for which damage:, beyond general damages 
may lie claimcil 

Special Endorsement on .1 bill of exchange is 
an ciidorseineiit specifying tin. n-mie of tlie person to 
whom the indorser transfers the document 

Special Settlement is tim day fixed for first 
settreiiient upon which stock is first admitted to quota- 
tion oil the .stock Exchange. 

Specie Point, the ])oint above or bcOow the Mint 
par of exchange it is fouiid inure profilable to priy m 
specie than bills. 

Specification, a detailed list of work to be done 
or goods to be supplied in tlie carrying out of aii order 
or contract. 

Bpeciflo Performance, the express canymg 
out of the terms specified in a contract. Where 
damages supply an adoqiiatu remedy, liuwever, the 
courts seldom enforce specific peiluriiiaiiLc. 

Spite, mstrurneiits of wood, iron, or steel, used by 
Customs officers in examining goods fordiiTiablcarticIcs, 

Spot Goode are such as are nuidy for immediate 
delivery 

Squeezing the Baare, a phrase denoting the 
coiulition to w liich “ bears " are reduced when buyers 
to whom they have contracted for delivery are them- 
selves the holders of the available stock, and by this 
means compel thu “ bears ** to purcliase from them at 
an advanced price. 

Stag. one who buys shares in a new company with 
the view of oiierafing for premium only, selling as soon 
as preiiiiuiu pomt is reached. 
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Stale Cheque, a dieque that not presented for 
pa}'ment within a reasonable period, liankers make 
a rule of not casliii^ clieques six leoiiths or niAre old. 

Standard Gold is composed of twenty 'tero parts 
of pure Bold and two parts of copper alloy. 

Standard Silver consists of thirty-seven parts 
of pure silver and three parts of copper alloy. 

ntandard Money is com whose value in ex- 
chaiiBC depends upon the intrinsic value of tlie metal 
it contains. 

Standardtn^ is an .arithmetical ca'cul.ition for 
ascertiiiiiinB the value ol huUioii. that isconvertuiB fhe 
^ross weight of Bold or silvei th.it is not of Die standard 
into its equivalent in wciBht of sMiidard metal. 

Staple. meani.nB that which is appoi.ited, was an 
old En^-lish term used to ilesiBoafc the commodities 
traded m by iinvileBcd merchants and on which cus- 
toms were feviod, The chief staples were wool, 
skins, leather, tin, lead, and money. Acts were 
passed regulating and vaiy'ing the staple towns from 
time to time. 

State Notes are tlie notes of a State or Govern- 
ment, undertaking to pay bearer on demand the 
amount sperified iii specie. 

Statute Banrea. a commercial term deno^ng a 
debt has passed heyoiid the limit within winch u can 
he legally recovered. 

Statutory Meetlnil of shareholders in a com- 
pany is a .general meeting which it is computscir\ 
to hold within not less than a month and not more tliah 
three months from the time if starling husmess. 

Stay of Execution, an order of court sus- 
pending execution on a judgment obtaincrl, until an 
appeal which has been moveil for has been he.ird. 

Starlinit Bonds are such as are payable m British 
currency only. 

Stiffening Order, a Customs House permit fora 
sh'p before comijletely unloading to take ballast or 
heavy cargo on board ffir steadying purposes. 

Stock represents the consolidation of simres and 
other securities into a money basis of value, and 
includes the national debt of a courtiy, and fully paid- 
up shares in a ronqiany, and, unlike snares, is divisible 
into fractional jiarts. 

Stock Exchange, a building in which the opera- 
tions of buying and st Uin{» storks and shares nr e earned 
on. The London Stock Exchange is controlled by a 
committee of th.rty meinbers. There are two classes 
of nienifieis— jobbers anA brokers ; loljbers dealing in 
particular groups of stocks, and brokers who operate 
generally between the ])iiblir .'ind the lobbers. 1 he 
annual subscription is foi ty guineas ; and to become a 
member a iii.in must have .sc rved as rlerk to a rncinbcr 
for two or four years lladinitie'ltonie.ubershipaftertwo 
years he pavs 500 guineas, if .iftcr four years 250 guioe.xs. 

Stock Receipt, a receipt of registered stock 
given to the purenaser by the s»*ller on jxiymcnt of 
the consideraiion. On production rit this receipt the 
purchaser's name is registered as owner. 

Stopping a Cheque or Note, an act resorted 
to when .1 tli»*qii' or note has been lost or stolen. '1 ho 
bank is notified ot the loss or tliefi, and in the c.ise of 
a cheque the banker may refuse to cash it ; but as 
regards a note tlie banket can only exidain luatP'r'- to 
anyone presenting it for caslnng; he cannot refuse 
payment if msis'ed upon, although the presenter may 
perhap-s h<‘ arrested iiiiiiicduicly .ifterw .ircls. 

Stop Opdei* is an Ainencnn Stock Exchange term 
referring to an order to a broker to se^ stock.t or shares 
on reaching a ce.tain figure, the prir *to lie made bv a 
third party, and not the broker liimscif. Should a 
purchaser not be forthrnining. the liroker is at liberty 
to sell at the next lower price. 

BtoppOige In Transitu, a seller's right to «*op 
{roods on tlie way to delivery on discovering after * 
de^alcli tliat the purchaser is not sob’cnr. 

Stores, a mariiinie term referring to provisions, 
etc., for the victualling of a ship. Also used to de- 
note any larg^ retail e'-^ab1i>-luncnt, or goods in bulk 
generally. 

Stowage, payments for stowing a vessel. 

Strike IS a combined withdraw'al from work of a 
body ot workers, for the purpose of obtaining higher 
wages, or securing some otiier demand. 


Subpoana. "under a penalty," a writ of court 
cuniiiianding the attendance of a witness at a specified! 
time and place. It is called a subpoena aa test^ 
candum when requiring verbal testimony only, and £ 


canduni when requiring verbal testimonv only, andT £ 
sub^na duces tecum when requiring tne production 
of documents. 

Bubsidy, money contributed by a State, Govetn- 
mf'nt, institution, or person, in behalf of any special 
oiject. 

BufTepance Wharf, a Mcensed wharf upon which 
dutiable goods may be landed and stored until the 
duty IS p'tid. 

Bum Payable, the amount payable on a cheque, 
bill, promissory note, or draft, and written out ui full 
ill the body of the document. If by error the sum 
V'ditcn in figures in another part does not tally with 
the amount as written out in full, the latter will b« 
deemed correct. 

Bupponder Value, the value of a life insurance 
policy at any given time when the person insured 
because of inability tc continue paying premiums, or 
for other cause, desires a Jump sum to be paid to him in 
consideration of what he has already paid and of hii 
giving up the policy. 

SuxpenBa Account, an account of transaction' 
whu h because of death, lack of infonnation, or othei 
cause. It is impossible to enter in the books in the 
regular way, and have to be held in suspense. 

SuBpenslon of Payment is when traders, 
firms, or companies, unable to cope with their 
li.-ibilitics, deckle to cease p.iying further tlcbts. and 
announce the fact to their creditors. After this step 
the whole 01 the assets beroine available for the whole 
uf tlie creditors and the estate is wound up. 

Take In. to obtain backwardation. 

Taking In Shares is when a person having 
bought more shares than he can take up on the settling 
day gets someone to relieve him of a portion of them. 

Taking Up a Bill is discharging it when it falls 
due. Tile acceptor has the first rcspoiisib'hty, and if 
f.uhng liini. It IS taken up by an iiidorser. tli^attei 
tan sue the other jsirties previously liable on thrill 

Tale Quale, a grain trade term, rlenoting that 
goods sold arc equal to sample but that any loss by 
uimagc during transportation must be i.ne concern of 
ffle buyer. 

Talon is the last portion of a bearer-bond coupon 
s^ieft, containing the intimation that on presentation a 
fresh sheet of coupons will be exchanged for it. 

Tape Prices arc the latest prices as recorded or, 
the "tsMes” of ih** telegraph instruments at various 
!ilaces,"s supplied by the authority of the Stock 
Exchange. 

Tare is the deduction made in respeet of boxes 
ca.scs, or other things ii'-ed in packing goods, leaving 
only the actual weight ol the gqpds to bi. jiaid for. 

Tariff, a list of duiies chaeged on specified articles 
The term is also applied to any list of cliar.'es 

Telegraph Reetante, a direction on n telegrair 
intimating that it has to leiuaiii at the office wfior* 
received until galled for. 


leiuaiii at the office wfier* 


received uiiTilfalled for. 

Telegrapnio Tranefers are niess.xge.s author 
ising tlie transfer of amounts ^leciiled from one 
person to aneiher by urocess of debit and credt* 
entries by bankers, and much reshrted to in trans 
actions between diflereiit countries. A trader can in 
this wav pay a sum into a bank in I.ondon and liave 
its equivaWnt paid by the bank's agent ui almost am 
ciw of the world the s.iine day. 

Telegraphing Money Orders, a method o* 
securing payment of sums of money to a person named 
m the order, at anv post office, telegraph office odier 
than the issuing one. No telegraph money order can 
be issued for a gnsater aniount than jijAo. 

Tenant's Fixtures are such as tlie tenant lias 
himself put up, and are removable by him at the end c4 
his tenancy, unless ftiey arc uf such a nature that they 
cannot be detached without injury to the landlord’s 
property. 

Tender is an offer to supply certain things, perform 
certain acts, nr pay a specifierf sum. but ii hot Dindiitg 
until accepted. 

Tenemens, a nouse occupied or capable of bahir 
occujjjed by a tenant. 
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TttrmlnaJ Chavltos* railway charms for loading, 
unloading, and otherwise handling goods entrusted to 
diem for transportation. 

ThM Olau Paper bills and other negotiable 
securities, the responsibility for payment of which 
belongs to persons or firms of inferior standing. 

Olcwett a document giving mrticulars of sliares 
sold and given to a purchaser by his broker. 

Time Bargain, an agreement to buy or sell at a 
fiiture date at a price fiaeaon entering into the agree* 
mem 

Tima Policy, a marine insurance in respect of 
goods in transit, and limited to a specified period. 

Tolls are dock and canal charges for conveyance of 
goods, and are charged against the owners of the 
goods, not the ships. 

Tonnage as registered is based, not on the carry- 
ing capacity of a ^ip. but upon its cubical cajKicity, 
one ton being reckoned for every xoo cubic feet 

Tonnes Dnss, port charges, estimated on a 
dup's registered tonnage, payable on eiiteruig or leaving 
port. 

Trade Bill, a bill of exchange in respect of which 
value in goods lias been actually received by tlie 
drawee or acceptor. 

Trade Flnturee, like tenant's fixtures, are re- 
movable by a tenant at the expiration of his tenancy 
provided no damage be done to the landlord's property. 

Trade Hark is a distinguishing design adopted by 
a producer of goods to indicate his special manu- 
fketures. All trade marks are required to De registered, 
and the forging or counterfeiting of a trade mark is 
a misdemeanour, punisliable by fine or imprison- 
ment. 

Trade Unloae, a term applied to organisations of 
workmen fomied for mutual protection and assistance, 
and for the purpose of improving the conditions of 
thejr emjployiiieut generally. Couibin.'itionh among 
various classes of workmen have been formed from 
time to time since the Middle Ages, and trade unions 
may regarded as the lineal descendants of the old 
craft ^Ids which were suppressed in the tune of Henry 
Vlll. The growth of trades unionism was a feature 
of the latter naif of the xpth century. After years of 
repression a Royal Commission on Trade Unions w» 
appointed in and their report was followed Uy 
the passing of the Trade Union Act of X871. which, 
as amended in X876, now governs the legal position of 
all such combinations. Since x666, a congress of 
delegates from trade unions has met annually for the 
purpose of discus.sing labour questions. TL^ire are 
over x.xoo Trade Unions m the United Kingdom with 
a total membership of about 2.000,000, over three- 
fourths of #hich belong to the building, mining, and 
quarrying, metal, engineering, shipbuilding, and 
textile trades. Usually a week^ contribution is fixed 
by the rules, but the moome of a trade uiuon varies 
according to the needs of the organisation, weekly 
levies beiiig made for special purposes. 

TrananP, any document whereby one person 
transfers property, securities, or rigw to another. 
On the Stock Exchange a transfer of sliares or stork 
\s prepared by the ftller’s broker, signed by the seller, 
and handed over on payment of the consideration. 

Tranafer Daya are those on which tlic Bank of 
England enters transfers free of charge of Govermnent 
Stock. ^ 

Tpanalra, a Customs document penmttmg a 
specified vessel or goods to pass or proceed, and 
serving for outward clearance. It is made out m 
duplicate. 

Traaaiipa Trova, a legal term i^pplying to 
money, plate, or buUiun found hidden in the earth, or 
elsewhere, and for which there is no owner. The 
treasure legally belongs to the Crown, but it is the 
practice to reward the finder with the full value of the 
property on its being delivered up. 

Tpaaaapy Bllla are negotiable Government 
acknowledgments of loans, and may be for three, six, 
or twelve months. 

Trat, aai allowance once common, for waste, 
carriage, etc., but no longer a custom of trade. 

TPMta, a term applied, especially in America, to an 
arrangement whereby several companies are (placed 


under one control, madniy with a view to regulate tiie 
production and to beat down competition. 

TniA; Daad* asdeed assigning or conveying pro- 
perty. dibts. or securities to a trustee or trustees for 
tlie puriioses set forth in such deed. 

Torn of the Ha>rket« an expression referring to 
the difference between selluig and buyuig prices of 
stocks or sliares. For example, if a jobber names two 
prices, one is the price he will buy at. the other hi^ 
selling price, and the difTcrence between tlie two is 
terniM the “turn of the market.” 

UbarrlmsB Fidal, an expression of mutual good 
faith by contracting parties. 

Ullage* waste or leakage, in liquid contents of 
bottles, casks. &c. 

Under Proteat* a commercial term signifying a 
payment of money accompanied by a declaration 
the demand is illegal or in excess of what is justly due, 
and implying the need of a future rectification. 

Under writer, one who insures shqis agamst loss 
(Sec Lloyd’s and Marine Insuranoe.) Also one 
who, on a limited company's prospectus being issu€>d, 
undertakes, if the (mblic do not subscribe to the 
amount required, himself to tike up sliares sufficient 
to c^er the deficiency, on a specified commission 

U noladmed Dlvldenda are dividends which have 
not been claimed. In the case of Governiuent Stock, 
after ten years they are transferred, along with the 
Stock Itself, to the National Debt Comiuissioners. 

Unfunded Debt or Floating Debt consists of 
Government sliort loans, payable at fixed dates. 

Unified Stock is stock which frf>m being of 
different interest-bearing rates is amalganiatcd into one 
of a unifonn rate. Tlie C^onsolidate Annuities are an 
example. 

Unilateral Contract is a contract tliat is binding 
rally on one party to it. 

unaeaworthy* the condition of a ship when from 
any cause, including inadequacy of crew or captain. 11 
is unsafe to load it or send it on a voyage. 

Unsat Prlea, the price that must be reached at 
auction to effret a sale. If there is no bid up to that 
amount the property is withdrawn. 

Uaury. a term onginally used to denote any interesr 
or preiniiiiii paid for the loan of money, but afterwards 
only employed to express an excessive rate of interest 
Many statutes have been passed in order to restraui 
the practice, and although ipme of the old evils arc. 
continued by private arrangement, the law, as a rule, 
can afford protection against extortion. The Money- 
Lenders' Act of 1900 compels money-lenders to be 
registered, and gives a judge the power of reducing any 
rate of interest he may deem exorbitant 

Vendors* Shares are shares allotted to the 
venvlor or vendors of a business on the some being con- 
verted into a limited company. 

Venture, a term used when goods are sent out to 
consignee on a general hazard of sale, for wfiat can be 
got for them. 

Warrant, (i| a magistrate's order for the arrest ot 
a person or seizure oi goods; (a) a receipt for goods 
deposited m a warehouse, and a negotiable document ; 
(3) a document entitliiw the holder to certain money 
or property. (See oook Warrant, Share 
WWrant.) 

Warrant of Attorney, a document given by a 
client to his attorney authorising him to appear for liiir 
in specified legal proceeduig.s and act as directed, 
suffering judgniciit if necessary. 

Warranty, a guarantee that goods sold are of the 
quality stated, and giving the buyer the right of action 
for d.'images should tfte goods turn out inferior. 

Watering Stock, a term denoting the issue of 
extra sliares of nommal ca|>ital, without providuig for 
interest being paid thereon, the object being to keep 
down the apparent rate of interest. 

Way Bin, a list of passengers or goods carried oy 
a public coiivwaiice. 

weight Note, a dock company's certificate of 
weight and other particulars of goods unjxxrted. 

YTlsidlng Up te the closing up of a company’s 
concerns, which may be by reason of insolvency, or 
otherwise. (See Uquldailon.) 
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in Photography. With numerous Practical Hints on Camera 
Work and its Applications. 

By F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. 

Editor of “ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News^* ami 


*'The Dictionary 

AecelevatOV* The constituent of a developer 
that is used to hasten the process of dcvelopiuttit. 
Thus in a pyro-soda developer the carbonate of soda 
IS the accelerator. An increase of accelerator ui a 
developer has the effect of quickeninj; the action and 
at the same tune tends to soften the cluracter of the 
developed imatfe. (See Develop^ra and i>e- 
valopmenl.) 

Ao*tlO Acl4« A stronir-siuellinc; corrosive acid. 
Should lie kept in stoppered bottle. " Glacsil ’* Acetic 
Acid it:|thestrvng^th usually employed in phutograpliy. 
This contains 99 per cent, of acid and i per cent, ot 
water. It crystallises at about 34.* F. The cuiii< 
mercial ".strong" acetic acid is onC'third of tiie 
strength of the glacial acid. It is a solvent of pyroxy- 
hne. 

Aoatone is a volatile liquid with a pleasant smell 
and can be used as a substitute lor alkali in various 
developing loruiiil.e. '1 he following pyro-acctone 
developer is recoiiiiuended. 

Pyro 9P ffwins^rt 

Water zoozs. 

Sulphite of soda zi ozs. 

Acetone a drs. 

Acetone dissolves pyroxyline and is thus of special 
utility for rejiainng articles iisicle^f celluloid such as 
developing dishes, etc. (Sc-e Development.) 

Aoetyfene is used m pliotography as an illuniinant 
for enlarging and projection lanterns. Special gener- 
ators and lantern jets with two or more liumcrs and 
reflector are sold by photograplii^ dealeis for the pur- 
pose. (See Lantevii.) 

Aehromatlo. jc lens that lias been corrected for 
chromatic aberration is termed achromatic. An 
achromatic lens brings the rays of light of all colours of 
the spectrum to the same focal plane. This is a griKit 
advantage for orthochroinatic and colour work. * 7ith 
a lens uncorrected for chromatic aberration a blurred 
picture would be produced owing to the superposed 
images of diflerent colours not coming to the same 
focus. A more completely corrected lens (for colour) is 
termed, apochromatic. (Sec Chromp^ Abana- 
tion.) 

Aold-Flxlntf Bath. The use of an acid-fixing 
bath IS recommended by many plate and paiier makers. 
The bath keeps clear longer and generally tends to 
give brighter and cleaner results than when plain hypo- 
sulphite of soda is used. The acid-fixing bath must 
not be used for printing-out-papers. 

A convenient formula is 

Hypa 4 ozs. 

Mcmhisulpliite of potash . . . . } oz. 

W'atcr ao ozs. 


of Photography. ’* 

A cheaper form of .acul ftting biith which works well 


is:— 

Ilyiio 1 lb. 

Sodium lii>>ulphitu lye . . . . li ozs. 

Water bu ozs. 

(See Fizemg.) 


Aotinometer. An instrument for mc.asuring the 
actinic value or strength of hgiit. (Suu £xpoi.ure 
and Exponvure-Hoteir.) 

Adaptor. A contrivance consisting of supple- 
mentary flanges or rings for fitting a smaller lens to a 
camera-front in place of a larger one. An atUiner may 
be extemporised for occasional use out of thick card- 
board, or strips of paper may be bound round the 
thread of the smaller lens until it can be firmly screwed 
home into the ring of the larger lens which is attached 
to the camera front. 

Adoii IS the m-une of a siiecial form of telephoto 
lens niatle by Messrs. Dallincyur. 

Adurol. A developer fur plates and bromide and 
gaslight iiapers. Tnc following two-solution formula 
is a good one 

a. Adurol 83 grains. 

Sii1i>hite of sud.t 1; ozs. 

Water 10 ozs. 

b. Cdibuiidtc of i.iuli>sh . . . . li ozs. ^ 

Wdter JO ozs. B 

For normal exposures use : — 

a. X part. b. i part. Water, z jiart. 

The develofied image is of a good black and wliitc 
cliaracter. Adurol is clean working, does not stain, 
and can lie iisi-d oNer again. (See Development.) 

Aerial Perspective. A term used to denote the 
idea of distance in a landscape (or photograph of t)ie 
same), which dcpentls upon the obstructive or dispers- 
ing influenc'e of tlie atiiiospliure. The correct render- 
ing of the ••tone-vdlucs" of the coiii|K>situ>n depends 
kirgely upon t)ic presence of, and (idequate regard for, 
the .icri.il perspective. 

A^ar-Adar i.s a vegetable gelatinous material 
obtained from species of white seaweeds common on 
the coasts of Singapore and Straits Settlement. It 
h.is been suggested as a substitute for gelabne in 
photographic eiiuilsion making. 

' Air-Bruah is an instrument employed largely by 
professional pbotographers and others for working up 
and finishing photognplis and enhirgements in mono- 
chrome or colour. Air is pumped by means of a foot- 
blower through a tube into a small instrument similar 
in size and appearance to a pencil or fountain-pen. 
The point ol^ this ‘‘liruvh" terminates in a chamber 
containing licuiid colour, and at the extreme end Is a 
fine orifice through wliich tho colour is driven in a 
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ine spray on to tho picture. The straigth and confounded with *' curvature of Add,” as In this case 

of the line of spray Is regulated by a movable die alteration of the focus will improve the maq^ind 

I in the onfice. This is actuated by filler definition, though destroying ^e tocus in the centre. 

11^ which also controls the air passaoe. The An anastigmat Tens is one^ree from astigmatism. The 

of colour is directed like 1 paint-bruSh to the best forms of modem lenses are corrected for aatigriaa* 

of the picture that require darkmiing oraltering. tism. A simple test is to make a vertical cross of white 

lumlnt— d Paper is the name general^ paper (not too large) and focus it sharplyw the centre 

d to a form of pnnting«out-paper that has now of the ground glass screen of the camera. Then wish* 

practically superseded by gelatlno<chloride ^nd out refocussing, swing the camera on the tripod top 

lo-chlorido pnnting*ouC>papers. It is prepared until the small image of the white cross is at each end 

isitising, in a nitrate of silver bath, paper that of .the plate in turn. If the lens is corrected for astig* 

een pr^ously coated with albumen (white of matism, the image should remain a^ sharply defined as 

and a chloride in solution. The paper after it was at the centre (with lens at Aill aperture). If the 

ig under ai negative is toned in a gold-acetate vertical or horizoiital arms of the cross are blurred, the 

lens has not been corrected. 

un. There are several varieties of "alum** Alltfla of Yiow is the angle includrd by lines 
I to chemists, but "potash aluiu " (the ordinary drawn from the lens to the edges of the plate It is 
on powder alum) and chronic alum are the two covering when the image is sharply focussed, 
yed in photography. The ordinary alum is used Angia of Lens is deterniined by the focal length 
nen the gelatine film of negatives or prints and of theleiLs In relation to i-he size of plate with which It 

ivent frilling in hot weather. Chrome alum is is used. Thus one lens of a given focal length may be 

IS a constituent in the manufacture of dry-plate wide-angle, tiiid-angle, or narrow-angle, according to 

ion. A five per cent, solution of alum is the whether ic is used on a large plate or a small plate, 

strength for a hardening bath for prints or A normal-angle or mid-angle lens is one of which the 

, or chrome alum, x ounce, water, 30 ounces, focal length is about the same as the diagonal of the 
Iso be used. plate it covers. Thus a 5-inch lens would be a nonnal- 

ildol is diamido]>henol. It is a very Iseful angle Ibr a quarter plate (4^ in. X 3} in.). If, however, 

3per for plates, an<l Ls specially suitable for the same lens is used on a lialf plate (6^ in. X jd in- It it 

ae paper on account of the fine b(aclc colour of liecomes a wide-angle lens, as the angle of view it 

lage produced. Ithastheproperty of developing embraces is laiger or wider. If tlie same lens is used 

lit the addition of alkali and for this reason is on a 2) in. X 3ttn. plate, it becomes a (nazsow-aiigle 

imes recommended as^in ideal developer in hot lens, as the amount of view included m the area of the 

er. In solution it wilt not keep well and soon plate is smaller and embraces a narrow angle, 

its developing power. The developer should Anhydroas means free from water. Manycheml- 
'ore be niade up as required. cals contain water in their composition which can be 

i following is a good formula expelled on heating them sufficiently. If an anhydrous 

Atnidol 50 grains. chemical is recommended In a formula and crystals are 

Sulphite of soda i| ozs. u^ied instead, it is necessary to ascertain linw much 

Bromide of potassium . . . xo grains. more of the crystals is required to have the same 

Water ao ozs. effect. 

[>av«lopm«nt and Bromlda Pplntlntf.) Anlnia .1 Photography. (See Natnra Pho- « 

imonla is a very volatile pungent gas known tc totfvaphy. ^ 

graphers as a solution in water and termed liquor Aplanat. The name given to a lens that ha?been 
miaefort. s.g. '880. It should be kept in a cool corrected for spherical ana chromatic aberrations, 
in well stoppered bottles. The fumes should not Apovtura is the term denoting the size of the 
laled. It is used as the alkali in pyro-amnionia diaphragm or opening in the lens through which the 

oper (y.v.). It is, however, unsatisfactory lin a li ’ht passes to the sensitive plate. The entire surfkce 

oper as its strength Is uncertain. of tlie glass of a lens is never used, the outer edge 

amonlam Blehvomata. Made by neutral- being cut off by the d'laphragm or " stop "Jy.v.). 

chromic acid with aniiiioina. It is often M.sed m Arohitootaral Photoiiraphy. Tne photo- 
of imtassium bichrditute in processes dejiending graphy of architecture (houses, churches, cathedrals, 

the action of light on bichrouutised gelatine, arc.) both intenur and extenor calls for a rigid camera 

u the carbon process and the oil process. with ac^Xistinents for rising front, swirm^ck, and 

amonlum Bromide. Used as a restrainer wide-angle lens. It is usual to stop the lens down to 

in development. Potassium bromide U now obtaui the finest detail and give fturly lotu exposure, 

frequently used for the purpose. using backed platvs. (See Halation.) To 

nmonlum Carbonate is used occasioiutUy as secure the best results the back of the camera must be 

ebU in development. perfectly perpendicular, no iffiitter how much the 

amonlum Bulphooyanlde is used in con- front is swung or raised, otherwise the vertical Imes of 

Ion with chloride of gold for tonmg gelatino- the building will, in the photograph, converge towards 

[de printing papers. It is a very doliquescent the top or bottom according to the direction of the 

nd for thisireason should be made into a xo per swing. It is nqt wise to use a lens Includuig too great 

solution when quite fresh. It has a softening an aiwle. A Very wide angle lens tends to give dis- 

: on gelatine. (See Toning.) toited perspective in architectural "Virk. When photo- 

nyl Aootaio. A colourless liquid with a fruity graphing interiors a rough and ready rule that may 

. It is used as a solvent of pvroxyline in the pre- serve as a guide for exposure is to focus with the open 

ion of celluloid and celluloid varnish. A good aperture of the lens. Tlien, with the head under the 

loid varnish for application cnid can be made by focns''vng cloth, stop down tho len«; until detail is only 

Iving ISO to mo grains celluloid in xdozs. amyl just visible on tho ground glass. With a rapid plate ten 

Lte. (The celluloid may bo old films with tlie minutes* exposure will be about right, 

ine n^moved.) v Aqnntlttt. Another and earher name for the gum- 

iftglyph is a form of stereoscopic print In which bichrcmiate process (g.v.). 

lalfoT the pair of pictures is printed in one colour Aristotype « name applied to one particuUirmake 
and the other is printed over it in a coniple* of gelatlno-cnloride paper but occasionally used as a 

ary colour (green). The stereoscopic effect is general term to pnnting-out-papers with a base of 

ined by looking at the pikit dirough two pieces of , collodion and g^tine. 

or coloured gelatine, one of which is coloured red Artillolal AilBhi PhotoBvaphy. (See FlMb* 

the other green. One eye looks at the green lUht.) 

e through the red glass, the other eye sees the red Autoohromp Platoa are the {mention of MM. 
e through the graen glass. Lumiire of Lyons and are intemled for the production 

JbiMWtffmatlet AatlBnuitlam. of photographs in natural colours. The results are 
nnatism is a defect in^otogiapnic lenses whereby extremely true to nature but are. so far, oqly in the fonn 

Impo^ble to focus sharply vertical and horizontal of glass transparencies. Thus each exposure yields 
the matgln of the field or view. It should not be but one colour transparency. The photograph & pro 


presBurm which also controls the air passaoe. The 
spray of colour is directed like 1 paint-brum to the 
ports of the picture that require darkmiing o^ltering. 

Albumlnt— d Paper is the name gener^ly 
applied to a form of pnntbig-out-paper that nos now 
been practically superseded by gelatliio-chloride ^nd 
coUodlo-chlorido pnnting-out-papers. It is prepared 
by sensitising, in a nitrate of silver bath, paper that 
has been previously coated with albumen (white of 
egg) and a chlonde in solution. The paper after 
^ri^ng under a> negative is toned in a gold-acetate 

Alam* There are several varieties of "alum** 
known to chemists, but "potash alum " (the ordinary 
roinmon powder alum) and chronic alum are the two 
employed in photography. The ordinary alum is used 
to harden the gelatine film of negatives or prints and 
to prevent frilling In hot weather. Chrome alum is 
used as a constituent in the manufacture of dry-plate 
emulsion. A five per cent, solution of alum is the 
usual strength for a hardening bath for prints or 
plates, or chrome alum, x ounce, water, 30 ounces, 
ixi^ also be used. 

Amidol is diamido]>henol. It is a very Iseful 
developer for plates, an<l Ls specially suitable for 
bromide paper on account of the fine black colour of 
the image produced. It has the property of developing 
without the addition of alkali and for this reason is 
sometimes recommended as^in ideal developer in hot 
weather. In solution it wilt not keep well and soon 
loses its developing power. The developer should 
therefore be niacle up as required. 

The following is a good formula 

Atnidol 50 grains. 

Sulphite of soda i| ozs. 

Bromide of potassium . . . xo grains. 

Water ao ozs. 

(See Davalopmant and Bromlda Pplntlnff.) 

Ammonia is a very volatile pungent gas known tc 
photographers as a solution in water and termed liquor 
ammoniae fort. s.g. '880. It should be kept in a cool 

E lace in well stoppered bottles. The fumes should not 
e inhaled. It is used as the alkali in pyro-amnionia 
developer (g.v.). It is, however, unsatisfactory lin a 
developer as its strength Is uncertain. 

Ammonlam Blohvomata. Made by neutral- 
ising chromic acid with aniiiioiiia. It is often M.sed m 
place of imtassium bichrdibate in processes dejiending 
u;Km the action of light on bichrouutised gelatine, 
xuch as the carbon process and the oil process. 

Ammonlam Bromide. Used as a restrainer 
(y.v.) in development. Potassium bromide U now 
more frequently used for the yiurpose. 

Ammonium Carbonate is used occasioiutUy as 
go alkali in development. 

IFAmmonlum Bulphooyanlde is used in con- 
junction with chloride of gold for toning gelatino- 
chloride printing papers. It is a very doliquescent 
Mit and for thisireason should be made into a xo per 
i,ent. solution when quite fresh. It has a softening 
effect on gelatine. (See Toning.) 

Amyl Aoetaie. A colourless liquid with a fruity 
smell. It is used as a solvent of pvroxyline in the pre- 
paration of celluloid and celluloid varnish. A good 
celluloid varnish for application cnid can be made by 
dissolving tao to x^o grains celluloid in x6 ozs. amyl 
acetate. (The celluloid may bo old films with tlie 
gelatine nmoved.) v 

Anntf yph is a form of stereoscopic print In which 
one hall of tne pair of pictures is printed in one colour 
(red) and the nther is printed over it in a comple- 
mentary colour (green). The stereoscopic effect is 
obtained by looking at the pikit mrough two pieces of 
glass or coloured gelatine, one of which is coloured red 
and the other green. One eye looks at the green 
image through the red glass, the other eye sees the red 
Image through the graen glass. 


Anaati^ait, AAMit^utle, AatlBmatlo^ 

Astigmatism Is a defect in pnotogiapnic lenses whereby 
b Is Impossible to focus sharply vertical and horizontal 
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duced with the aid of nunnte transparent starch grains 
which are stained-^ome b1ue*violet, some green, and 
some orange— the proportion of each being of course 
definite. These grains funn a layer or substratum on 
thrglass plate on which Is then coated a panchromatic 
emuulon. An orthochroinatic screen is used in ex- 
posing and tib exposure is made through the glass 
sid * In this way the colours of the image are filtered 
through the screen of coloured starch grains before 
reaching the sensitive film. The constituents of this 
screen permit certaw colours to pass according as they 
approximate the corours of the starch grains. Exposure 
varies according to light and sul^cct but as a rough 
guide one second at f/8 at midday in summer sun- 
shine for an ojien landscape subject will be aliout right 
(this is with the correct yellow screen in position on the 
front of len^. Other exposures can tie calculated 
from this. The development nee<Is two separate 
treatments. A negative is produced first and this Is 
then reversed into a positive. 

The latest instructions given by the makers are : 

The developer recommended is 

Distilled water 35025. 

Metoouinone (Quinomet) . . | ox. 

Anhydrous soda sulphite . . 3I 02s. 

Ammonia *pao . 9 drams 

Potassium bromide . . . . 90 grains 

l^ssolve the quinomet in warm water (about 100*). 
add sulphite, and then ammonia, when cold. 

For use, take of tlie above solution . . x oz. 


Water 4 oz. 

Development must be conducted in darkness, and 
will be complete in a| muuites if exposure lie correct, 
and the temperature of developer about 60” F. 

A negative is produced by this method, and at the 
expiration of the time nained, take the plate from the 
de^oper, rinse in running water, and place in a dish 
containing almut 3 02s. of the following solution : — 

Water 35 ozs. 

Potassium permangaitate . . 30 grains 

« Sulphuric acid 3 drams 

As soon as the plate is In this solution, the remaining 
operafibns majr be conducted in white light. The 
plate, from lieing opaque, becomes clear, and the 
colours more and more visible by transmitted light. 

After 3 or 4 minutes, when the plate is completely 
clear and showrs no trace of nwativc image, it is take., 
from the dish and washed for about 30 seconds in 
running water. The plate is then re-developed in full 
daylight, using the same solution employed tor the first 
devempmenl. When the high lights are completely 
darkened (about 3 or 4 minutes), the plate is washed 
for 5 minutes and placed to dry. Fixing is unn Aessary. 
unlearthe plate is to be intensified. After the plate is 
quite dr>’, iksliould be varnished with tlic fallowing 
special varni^ 

Crystallisable benzine 5 ozs. 

Gum dammar 7 ^ . . . P . . . z oz. 

This is applied cold by flowing over the surface of 
the plate. 

Other developers may be used for autochromes, and 
It is quite possible to control development and com- 
pensate for under er over exposure. , R is l>est, how- 
ever, to adhere as 8uch as possible to the makers' 
uistrucHons, 


AioK A patent one-solution concentrated developer 
that requires only the addition of water for use. Gives 
natives of very fine quality and gradation, and Ififings 
up detail in un( 1 er-ex)X>sure. Azol is good also tor 
bromide and gaslight lepers and lantern slides. 

BMktfroand. 'rhere are many kinds of back- 
ground^n photography, as anythmg tliat is behind 
the principal figure or oliject m a picture may come 
under this name. Natural backgrounds are most 
plaadng, but for portraiture painted backgrounds or 
sheets may be employed. (See PortbaltOM.) 

A pleasing plain background can be made with an 
ordinary blanket pinned up to avoid creases. 

Brown cartoon paper (obtaining in long rolls and 
various widths) ts alsq^very useful for some subjects. 
The colour or tone or the background will affect the 
colour or tone of the figure or object photographed. 
Thus a dark background will make it look lighter than 
nonnol, while a white background will have the reverse 


effect ; contrasts should therefore be avoided, but a 
gradated background passing from dark on one side 
to light on the other— or diagonally, will be found 
hanefy ftr portraits.1 To prepare a home-made back- 
ground, r.nblcachcd calico of sufficient size should be 
stretched on a light deal frame, or if it is to roll up 
when not in use, the calico can be tacked to a convenient 
wall while being prepared. The following mixture 
should be freely ptninted over the surface:— 

Common whiting x lb. 

Glue powder ....... 1 lb. 

Tieacle {pint. 

Water • • • I gallon. 

Mix thoroughly and add 

Ivory black 1 02. 

Ultramarine I oz. 

Red oclire {ox. 

Ground down into a fine cream with water. It can be 
darkened or lightened according to the amount and 
proportions ol colour added. The coating will dry 
lighter. The above gives a pleasing neutral colour of 
normal depth of tone suitable fur most portraiture. 

Backing Plates consists of coating the back of 
plates with some black or non-actinlc substance to 
prevent Halation (g.v ). The essentials of a perfect 
backing mixture arc that it should reflect no rays of 
actinit light, and that it should be in absolute optical 
contact with the back of the glass plate; 

The two following backmg mediums are to be 
recommended 

(i.) Anilme Black, bought in the form of a paste. Is 
mixed with yellow dextrin and waicr to form a black 
paste. A little spirit is added to facilitate drying, 
i'his is ^read thinly with a sponge on the Uick of the 
plate. This bhick backing is specially si.itable for 


orthochromatic plates. 

(2.) Gum water xoz. 

Caramel oz. 

Ilunit sienna in powder 1 oz. 


Mix in a mortar. If too stiff add a little spirit, and 
spread over back of plate with sponge or pad of lint. 

An old printing frame makes tlie most suitable holder 
for the plate during backing. It is placed in position, 
glass side out (in the dark room of course), a pad of 
perfectly clean blotting-fiaper is then placed in contact 
with the film side ami the oack put into position. In 
this manner the tiacking can be applied cleanly without 
soiling the fingers, and a dozen plates can be backed 
and put up to dry in a very diort time. Tlie first can 
be out into the dark slide qy bolder as soon as the 
twelfth is backed. 

Most makers now supply their plates ready backed 
at a small extra charge. Backed plates should be used 
always if po'isible. The Imcking mixture uui be 
removed with damp sponge previous to development. 

Baryta Paper is pure paper coated with an 
emulsion of sulpimte of bariur.i, made partly insoluble 
by chrnirie alum. This Ls used as a support for 
gelatino-chloride printing-out emulsions and in 
collotype printing, etc. 

Beach'a Developar is a OTro-potasli developer 
named after its inventor, F. C. Beach, of New York. 
The following is the fonntila 


a. Hotdistilled water 2 ozs. 

Sulphite of soda 2 ozs. 

When cold aud 

Sulphurous acid a ora 

Pyro i oz. 

b. Carbonate of potash 3 ozs. 

Sulphite of soda 2 ozs. 

WaterT 7 ozs. 


For use mix z dram of a, z dram of b, and z oz. of 
water. 

For over-exposure use more of a. 

For under-exposure use more of b, (See DeTOlop- 


Bellov*. The foldbig portion of the camera 
which unites the back find front portions is called the 
liellows and is usually made of olackened calico cw 
leather. The folds have te be carefully designed and 
well constructed so that they close up evenly into the 
smallest possible space and are quite light-tight. 

Slight damage to camera bellows can usually be 
repsi^ with blukstlcking^lastec—orwlth small pieces 
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^ thin black kid glove applied with seccotlne or can be Introduced according to the distance fhm the 

^ ^ . paper. It is best stretched on a light frame for use. 

Blohvomate of Potash Is a red coloured Books on Photography. Tltere are a great 

crystalline chemical which has the propertyfof render- number of books on photography tliat should be read 

ing many colloids-— such as gelatine, fum, etc., by the serious worker who wishes for further Inft mr. 

insoluble, when the latter, after oeing treated with it. tion in the art. The following is a frfflection of some of 

are exposed to light. It is used in the carbon, the the best:— V 

gum-bfchroniate, the oil and the bromoil processes, also For the Beginner ^ 

u the chromium intensiAer. How to ensure Correct Exposure.’* * 

BIM Photography. (See Nature Photo- ** To make Bad Negatives into Good.” 
graphy*) ** Development made Easy.” 

Blacking. The interior of all cameras, dark- •• Home Portraiture made Easy." 

slides, and Imis tubes sliould be coated with a dead Price 4d. each. (Publislied by Hazell, Watson and 

black to prevent the reAection of llglit and consequent Viney.) 

fog on the plate. A good black tor the purpose can —......blj. .. 

b6 nuidd by iirindinff laniD- or ivory*black into d paste Ths Text Book for ^€h€tuI fitiATtfiTtfioo 

with Japaniiers* gold sixe. wt everything photographic 

Another formula for blackening wood is as follows:— **The Dictionary of Phott^raphy.” Price 7s. 6d. 

Extract of logwoud .... ^ oz. (HazelL) 

Brands PkmBr^hy 

Dissolve the extract m boiling water, add the ** Practical Pictorial Photography " (Hinton) ; price 
chromate also in solution. This is a deep violet liquid 
which changes to black in contact with the wood 

To blacken leather-covered hand cameras which ^ . . - - - 

have become shabby apply the following mixture with ** The First Book of the Lens ' (Piper) ; price 
a sponge * es. 6d. 

Glue 40ZS. ** Chemistry for Photographers” (Townsend); price 

• Vinegar li pints. ^ . 

Gum arable 2 ozs. ** Photography on Tour ” ; price 6d. 

Black ink 8 ozs. ** First Steps in Photo-micrography ; price is. 

Isinglass . . .« 2 dims. “Photography with Roll and Cut Films” (Hodges); 

BlanobBM*a Brush consists of a piece of swans- is. . » 

down calico doubled and fastened by means of an “ The Perfect Negative (^mbert); price xs. 

indlarubber baud round the end of a strip of glass •* Finishing the Nejrativo" (Ward); price xs. 

a Inches wide and inches long. It is used for ** Retouching ’ (Hiiuert); price is. 

applying various sensitising solutions to papers, *• Toning Bromides’’ (^Somerville); price is. 

givirm a streak s inches wide, of evenly distributed “ Car^n Pnnbng ( waiy ; price rs. ^ 

solution with each sweep of the brush across the ** Platinptype Printing" (Hinton); price xs. 

surfiice of the paper. ** J*. 0* price is. 

Bllatova occasionally occur In printing papers in “Marine Photography "(Mortimer) ; price 6d. 

hot weather and very occasionally in plates. A bath “ Portraiture yritliout a Studio ’* (Lambert) ; price xa. 

of alum in solution will usually prevent blistenug; ** Making Enlargcmmits (Smith) ; price la 

formalin (t part in ao water) is also a preventative. *' I Brown) ; price xa. . 

If blisters liave already formed on the surface of “Flashlight Phoiographv ” (Mortimer) ; price la. • 

bromide or printing-out paper, thoy may be r^uced “Hand Camera Work (Kilbey); price is. 
with a bath of methylated spirit. • *' Photography for the Press mard|:pnMxs. m 

Changes of temperature in different solutions when "Photography of Coloured Objects ^Mees); 
a print is being passed from one to the other is a price is. ^ ^ . 

frequent cause of bhs^riug. '*The Oil and Bromoil Processes” (Mortimer and 

Blooklng-out. A term used to describe the Cwlthurst) ; pti« _ „ . . , „ 

application of black, red, or otlicr opaque pamt to those Broken or Crapkeu NegaUTOB can generally 

parts of a nqrative that are not req^mred, when the be ftmted from if the gelatine Aim is not broken as 

print is made. The parts that are “blocked out" do well as the glass. Urst, to prevent furthea taefore, 

not allow the light to pass and remam white in the cement a clran piece of glass (same size) to the riass 

print. side of the broken negative. This csB be easily done 

Blue Print Prooees, called also “ferro- by applying sniall spots of scccortne or fish glue to the 

prussiate ’’ or “ cyaiiotype ’’ process. This process, in comers, pressinp the tw§ surfaces together, and 

which salts of iron are used tor the production of the allowing to set hard under light pressure (such es 

image, gives a picture of a bright blue colour. One book placed on top). The negative should thm ^ 

meuod of preparing it, so that a positive image is prints from in an ordinary irame, but riiould be 

obtained from a negative, is as follows :-Good smooth placed at ttie bottom of a deep box so that verl^l 

drawing paper is pinned on to a board and coat^ by light onlyigtrika the cracked suface. An alternative 

means ofa Blanchard brush (^.v.) with; is to place the printing fi^ne in a slmUow tray 

a. Potassium ferricyanido .... 75 grains. su.spended by strings from the corners. If the tray » 

Water x oz. then routed while the negative is printing, the crack 

A Ammonio-citrateof iron .... 96 grains. will scarcely show In the p^t. The ratiie prtacl^ 

Wjiter ^ , I 03. twy bu applied In a modified form to bromide or 

Mix equal par'ts of a. aiid A for use. g^ht printing, or the film may be stripped ^ 

Dry the coated paper ui the dark and print under the brokm glass and transferred to another plate, 

the negative in a printmg frame m the ordinary way [Seo Stripping ) If th® are 

until wa image is clearly seen of a greenish colour. broken the firet method is be.st, taking can to 

The prhits are then well washed in plam water till the assemble thejpieces carefully and m exact registw on 

highlights are quite white, Rinre in hydrocWoric the surface orthe new glass, using a srirt of. or a drop 

aod X dram, water to oai.^ and Uieii again in plain of, Canada balsam for each piece. If the craclra still 

water. The print U thib dried. The process, em show, and the negative is a valuable one, an enlarge- 

account cn its cheapness 'and ea se of making. Is largely inent should be made from it, the cracks carefwy 

used by architects and engfneera in copying plans and painty or worked out, and tjie^enlargement tim 
t— etc. -mr coplod to make n new negative. -A positive may also 

mAlkSiig aiih or Cloth is a fine-mesh translucent be made from the broken negative and a new np^ve 

fobric used in photography for dilTusing both iuriit madedrom it ^er careful ri^ch^. 

and definition of de^ when making enlaigements. Bromide ri^d PitetL^ Br^depapec 

iMpoied between the lens and the bromide paper h paper coat^ With an emi^on of bronii^of sil^ 

various degrees of rfigu>tian or aoftttilni.F of the image fai geUtme, with or without other silver haloids, and m 

H 2 
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used for obtaining prints by developiAent either by 
contact printing or enlarging with daylight or artificial 

r t. There are a great number of bromide papers on 
market, and Atainable from rU photographic 
deaters. They vary only in surface textures (glossy, 
matt, smooth, rough, etc.), and slightly in speed. The 
paper is sold id packets and rolls. lockets of cut sizes 
aremost convenient to handle. It should be opened 
and used in the dark room in yellow or orange light. 
The sensitive surface is easily seen by the tendency to 
curl inwards. If further evidence is needed, the comer 
of the slteet may be nipped between the teeth; tlie 
sensitive (or emulsion) side will stick to the teeth. 

For contact printing the paper is placed in a printing 
frame with the negative, sensitive side to the fihn of 
the native in the same manner as for daylight printing 
with P.O.P. {O.V.). The loaded printing frame is then 
taken out of the dark room and exposed to gas, electric, 
or lamp>light, or the while light may be turned up in 
the dark room (take care tlmt the remainder of the 
bromide paper m the packet is covered up). 

The exposure varies according to the Intensity |of 
the light, tlie distance of the negative from the light, 
and the density of the negative. The speed of Uie 
paper also aficcts the exposure. The makers* instruc* 
tions, given with each packet of paper, should therefore 
be followed as to corrrect exposure, or trial slips nuiy 
be exposed and develoiied until the right time is ascer- 
tained. As a rough guide, with a negative of average 
density, an exposure of fifteen to twenty seconds may 
be tried at a distance of i8 inches from the light of an 
ordinary fish-tail gas burner, or four to eight seconds 
with an incandescent burner. The worker should try 
to work with the same light and always at the same 
distance from it; by this means, when the varying 
densities of negatives are gauged, good pruits can be 
made with every exposure. 

Development of the print is conducted in the dark 
room. Prints up to and including lo X 8 inches can 
be placed dry in a developing dish and flooded at once 
with the developer. Larger prints should be soaked 
first in pUln water, taking care in both cases to avoid 
air-beUirforming on the si face. If the print is over- 
exposed, the image flaslies up quickly and soon goes 
grey and dark all over, with no contrasts. If it is 
under-exposed, the image appears slowly, and the 
shadows clog up and get very black, while the high 
lights remain thin or light. If correctly exposed, the 
image will come up gradually and evenly, the shadows 
first, then the halftones, and finally the details in high* 
lights. The dish is rocked during development, and 
when the print is fully developed (this is best ascer- 
tained by looking through the print, not at if), it is 
fixed, washed, and dried. 

DcvehJfersp,/or Bromide Prints, One of the 
best developers for bromide paper is amidoL This 
gives fine black tones, and is en*y to make up. A 
good formula is given urtJu Amlaol (y.v.). Another 
good formula for a devmoper that keeps well and 
^ves good tones on bromide papers, is 

Metol 8 grains. 

Hydroquinine 30 grains. 

Sulphite of Soda 1 oz. 

Carbonate of Soda } oz. 

Potassium Bromide (10 Vu solution) ... 30 minims. 

Water aoozs. 

Dissolve in the order given, and use a sufficient 
quantity for the print. This developer may be ased 
for several prints, but it should be remembered that 
stale developers will produce stains, and developers in 
which there is an excess of bromide will produce un- 
pleasant muddy tones, especially if the prints are 
over-exposed. 

Alter development the prints are fixed in 

Hypo 4 0Z. 

Water 1 puit 

or the hypo-metabisulpliite fixing bath given under 
" acid-fixing " (g.v.). Fix the prmts for ten minutes 
and then wash well in running water (or several 
changes) for one hour. 

To ensure success in making bromide ptints, the 
exposure diould be correct, the dark-room light should 
be safe (otherwise the prints will be fogged), the dishes, 
etc., shuulu be kept clean, and the developing dish 


never used for fixing and vice verea. Contamlnatton 
with hypo on the surface of the prints or in the de- 
veloper diould be avoided, or marks and stains wiH 
result. *6416 hypo bath should be about same tempera- 
ture as da^eloper, or blisters may occur. 

For making enlargements and toning bromides, see 


Bnlartfintf and ^nlng. 
BpomolT is the ' 


is the name of a process for the produc- 
tion of photographic pictures in oil-pigment upon a 
base consisting of a bromide print or enlargment. 
The outlines, details, and (masses of the original 
photograph are retained, but the tones can be 
darkened or lightened generally or locally at the will 
of the operator and the success of tlie final picture 
depends upon his artistic skill. The procedure is as 
follows:— A bromide print of good quality (fully ex- 
posed and developed— preferalfly in amidol develraer) 
15 bleached in tlie bronioil bleaenmg solution sold by 
all dealers for purpose, or the foUowmg may be 
made up 

Ozobrome stock solution 4 parts. 

xo per cent, potash alum solution ... 4 parts, 
xo per cent, citric acid solution . . . . i part. 

Water to make 90 ozs. 

An alternative formula is 

Pot.’vssiuin bichromate xo per cent, sol . 3 parts. 

Potassium bromide „ „ . z part. 

Potassium ferricyanide „ „ „ . x part. 

Alum „ „ „ . 4fians, 

Citric acid „ „ „ . x part. 

Water 10 parts. 

In any of these bleaching baths the black colour of 
the bromide disappears leaving only a faint yellow 
image. The print is then rinsed and placec, in 

Water x pint 

Sulphuric acid x oz. 

(Note.— Add the acid to the water and not vice versa.) 
Allow the print to remain in this for five minutes. 
Then again wash and fix m 

Hypo 3 ozs. 

Sulphite of soda ioz. 

Water ao ozs. 

Finally, wash agam and place the print on a pad of 
wet blotting paper when it is ready for pigmenting, 
or it may be nung up to dry and then re-wettra at some 
future tune for pig^.enting when required. The pig- 
nienting is conducted with 5|>ecial fitch and hog-nair 
brushes in the same manner as in Oil-printuig" (g.v.). 

Bulb BxpQXuret Every instantaneous shutter, 
that is fitted with a pneumatisiball and tube arrange- 
ment for actuating the meclianism, can be kept epenat 
will by pointing the index ot the shutter to " B " (bulb) 
and keeping a steady pressure on the indiarubber 
ball. The term “bulb exposure," ue., keeping the 
shutter open at will, is now also used with shutters that 
have no pneumatic release. 

BiunalBhlng is the operation of drawing prints 
over the surface of a heated bar. A burnisher for 
photographic prmts is constructed somewhat on the 
principle of the household mangle, but with the lower 
roller stationary. The surface of the prints (the prints 
are momited 011 card) is lubricated with a solution of 
fine grains of Castile Soap dissolved in an ounce of 
methylatedlspirit. This Is rubbed over the print with a 
sponge. Burnisliing is generally done by professional 
pbotographers. For other methods of applying a 
nigh ^oss or glaze to photographs see BnamalllBtf 
and Glazing. 

Calolum Chlovlde* a chemical that has the 
pro[)erty of very,jreadily absorbing moisture from the 
air. It is used in photography for drying the air m 
preservative boxes m which platinotype paper Is kept. 
When the calcium chloride has absorbea a certam 
amount of moisture It becomes damp itself. When 
this occurs it should be baked on an iron shovel In a 
<4iot oven until dry again and ready for further use. A 
calcium tube or box is the term applied to riie re- 
ceptacle in which platinotype or carbon papers are 
kept. The air within is kept perfectly dry by means 
of pieces of calcium chloride in the bottom of the tube 
or box. 

Oamar A. The term Is now so well known as hardly 
to need a definition. It is an apparatus consisting 
of a light-tight box with a lens or its equivalfiit at one 
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Old and place for the liaht sensitive plate or film at the procedure is the same up to the final washing. The 

opposite end. The image of external objects is wet pniit is then brought into contact with a piece 

projected by the lens on to the screen or plate within of final support '* under the surface of water, and 

the camera. In form it may beta wooden-Aied box, complete contact secured by squeegeeing and puttii^ 

leather covered or polished, or it may fonsist of under pressure until dry. When dry, the temporary 

merely the back for the plate and the front for the support is stripped off and tlie picture remains right 

lens cmnected with a light*tiglit collapsible bellows way round on its final support. The final support 

and held apart by struts or a baseboard, both of which may be paper of any texture, and almost any nord- 

wtll fold up when the apparatus is closed. Cameras surface material— sudi as wood, ivory, etc., may also 

maybe divided roughly into three groups: (il stand be used. It is prepared by coating with a substratum 

cameras, (a) hand cameras, and (3) hand ana stand of Nelson's gelatine, i ounce ; water, 30 ounces. When 

cameras combined (p.v.). duisolved (with heat) add to it gradually u grains of 

Oavamttli a form of burnt sugar used in photo- chrome alum dissolved in x ounce of water. The 

graphy for backing plates in the prevention of commercial final support — which is supplied in great 
Halation (g.v.). variety by the makers of the tissue— merely requires 

Carbon ProoOM* This process consists of the .soaking in alum solution, i ounce to the pint, an hour 

foimation of tlie photographic image m carbon or before using. 

coloured pigment mixed with bichroinatised gelatine. Carbon tissue can be bought either “sensitive” and 
It depends upon the action of light on gelatine which ready for immediate use, or “ insensitive,” when it 

has been treated with bichromate of potash or requires sensitising in— 

ammonium. Gelatine so treated becomes insoluble Potassium bichromate 4 drs. 

when exposed to light. If coloured pigment is mixed Citric acid x dr. 

with the gelatine, which is then treated with Water 25 ozs. 

bichromate, and paper is coated with the mixture, a Ammonia (‘880)— sufficient to turn the liquid a 

sensitive surface is produced that, when exposed pale yellow colour (about 3 drs.). 

under a negative in a printing frame, will retyoduce The insensitive tissue is immersed in this for two 

all the igradations of the negative in degrees of minutes in hot weather, or three minutes in cold. It 

varying insolubility according to the relative is then hung up to dry and kept protected from light, 

densities of the image. As the surface of the air, and damp. The tissue when sensitised (eitnor 

pigmented gelatine is dark no visible image can be bought or home-made) will not keep long. The tissue 

seen when printing, and it is therefore necessary to when printed has a contmuing action, and the printing 

use an actinometcr to tinfb the correct exposure, or will go on even after It has been taken out of the 

the time taken to print a piece of P. 0 . 1 ', under a printing-frame and placed in the dark. Development 

similar negative may be taken as a guide. The should therefore be undertaken soon after printing, 

negative must be given a “safe-edge” before pnnting. Csllulold* a transparent material, the chief con- 
This is a narrow band of black paper stuck round the stituent of which is pyroxylinc or gun-cotton. It 

extreme edges of the negative and prevents the dissolves in amyl acetate or acetone and forms a useful 

picture frilling up in development. To make the varnish. It is chiefly used m phoiogtaphy as a 

positive or print it is necessary, however, that the substitute for glass, and as the base lor '* cut films,” 

pigmented gelatine, or " tissue as it is called, should *‘iroU films,” and “film parks” is familiar to every 

be transferred to another sujiport before development. amateur. It is also used as the base for cinematograpn 

Development is conducted with hot water only, and films, and when coloured is employed for the pro- 

the object is to dissolve away all those portions of the duction of developing dishes, etc. It is Ibry in- 

tissue which were unacted upon by lignt and remain flammable and must not be used near a naked flame, 

soluble, leaving only the picture whi^ is formed of CertlnaK A trade name applied to a concentrated 
the inraluble tiisue. It Is obvious that as the light me-$olution developer for Plates, Films, Papers, and 
acted upon the sensitive tissue from the top down- Vantern slides. 

wards tne upper portions become insoluble first and Chuidlxig Baff. A very portable form of dark 
development or washing away of the soluble parts tent used for changing sensitive plates in daylighL 

must proceed from theabottora. To achieve this the As a convcTient accessory for the outdoor photogra^er 

tissue, after printing is complete, is placed fiice to it is very useful. The bag is usually made ot several 

face with a piece of “transtei )xi|>er (.sold for the thicki^ses of opaque material and is shaped somewhat 

puqiose) ana both are immersed in cold water until like a pillow-case with sleeves. The dark-sUdes and ' 

the first tendency to curl luas ceased and the tissue plates are inserted into the bag, the hands of the 

remains flat. They are then withdrawn, .still face to operator are introduced tlirough the sieves, which fit 

lace, and vigorously squeezed into perfect contact closely to the arms, and the plates ure changed 

They are then placed between blotting boards for five inside the bag in perfect darkness by sense of touch 

or ten minutes under pressure (a large book will do) only. * 

and immersed in a bath of water at a temperature of Ohlorlddof Gold* Usea in making the gold-toning 
105* or 110* F. When the pigmented gelatine b^ns baths for various silver printing-out papers. It is sold 

to ooze out at the edges of the paper, stnu olT the in kmall 15 or f\ grain tubes, the contents of wliich 

paper upon which the gelatine was originally spread should be di^Wed in 15 or i\ drams of water, 

and- keep washing tlie print which remains on the Chromano Aberratlon.^Every simple single 
transfer paper with the hot water by throwirv the hot lens suffers from this defect, wmh is due to the fact 

water on to it with the hand or by means o(a cup or that rays of light of different colours-are refracted at 

small soft sponge. As soon as development U com- different angles; and each differently coloured ray 

plete, and the picture remains perfectly clear upon its of l^ht that goes to build up a (ncture has a different 

new support, it is plunged into a bath of cold water to foe# length. Moreover, the principal “visual” rays 

set the gelatine and then placed in a bath of the ore focussed further from the lens than the “ chemical ** 

follow ing !— rays. Chromatic aberration is corrected by combining 

Powdered Alum z oz. one lens with another of different ^wer so as to bring 

Water 20 ozs. the principal visual and chemical rays to the same 

This both fixes the print and clears it also. The print focus. 

Is finally washed in several changes of water and hung Clnematoffraph* An apparatus for the projection 
up to dry. of animated pictures. The pictures are taken in a 

This process is called '* single-transfer.” and it iSi special machine on a continuous film at the rate of 
obvious that the picture so pr^ucca is reversed right about twenty per second. The pictures are projected 

and left. For many subjects- ^uch as landscapes, on to a screen- magic lantern rashion— by means of a 

etc., this does not matter. But if it b desired to have lens and strong light enclosed in the apparatus, and 

the picture right-way round the print must be n- the effect of motion is given to the incident depicted 

transferred, and this is called “ double-transfer.” In by the rapid sequence of continuous series 01 succeed- 

this case the first development of the print must be ing exposures taken of the original subject. As each 

conducted on a waxed “temporary support”— separate picture in the series is brought before the lens, 

(obtainable ftom all makeis of carbon tissue^ The a revolvmg shutter uncovers it and allows the light to 
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■trike thraiighi the shutter then covers die lens for m three>colour process. This necessitates the taking of 

fraction of a second at the instant when the film Is three separate negatives of the subject throughthree 

moved on, and the following picture of the series is different colour screens (red, blue-violet, and green), 

then uncovered. This is repeated with gmt rapidity. Prints from these three negatives are produced in the 

and the retention of vision assists in giving an primarycorours, superposed on one piece of paper, and 

impression of the continuing action rather than any in comoination rep^uce the colours of the origtau 

individual phase of it. Colour Boroon. (See Light FUtor.) 

ClbavlBg Bath, IVhen negatives become stained ComblnatlOD Printing. It is frequently 
in development, a clearing bath is sometimes necessary necessary in the production of a pictorial photo- 
to remove the stains. The following Isa good formula: graoh to combine the best or most encctive poitioos 

Alum 9 ozs. of two or more negatives to make an effective whole. 

Citric acid x oz. To do this successfully requires both skill and know- 

Water ......... 90 ozs. ledge, otherwise results may be produced that betray 

The alum may be replaced with x oz. of chrome their method of production too clearly. The moat 

alum. This has' a tanning effect on the film, and is general application of combination printing is the 

•pecially useful for pyro-developed negatives, changing additimi of clouds from a suitable sky negative to a 

the yellow stain into a fine olive-green. (See also landscape subject. This is done by covering over— or 

Tlilooajpbamlda.) masking— the sky portion of the landscape negative by 

ClOQd Nngntlvea are produced most readily on means of a piece of opaque paper, the edge of which 

oithocbramatic plates used in conjunction with a yellow follows the general outline of the horizon. The land- 

light filter. Stronnly marked clouds may, however, be scape or foreground portion of the picture Is then 

easily photographed on ordinary plates, using a fairly printed, and trie negative is replaced with the sky 

sman stop and rapid exposure. The utility of cloud negative. The print Is arranged under this, so that the 

nmtives for printing suitable skies into landscape sky comes in the portion left blank, and the landscape 

subjects Is great (sec Combination Printing), but part is now protected by masking with another piece o 

great care must be taken that tho lighting of the land- opaque *paper In the same maimer as the sky was 

scape and that of the clouds printed-in Is from the protected before. The paper masks should be pinned 

same direction. Cloud negatives should not be too to the front of the printing frame, and printing should 

dense, but rather on the tlim side and full of delicate be conducted in diffused daylight, so as to secure as 
gradation. A soft working developer, such as rodinol soft an outline as possible, in this way it is possible 

or metol, is most suitable. for the landscape .*md sky portions of the picture to be 

Collodlo-Chlorlda printing-out papers are similar printed on the same piece of paper without showiitg a 

In many respects to the familiar gelatino-chloride Jom. Foreground, middle distance, distance, and say, 

P.O.P.. but are made with a collodion base for the can, if necessary, be printed from four separate 

■ensitlvw emulsion instead of gelatine. These papers negatives in this manner. Great care should be taken, 

(sometimes known as C.C.) are printed out under a however. to.sce that the lighting of the sky and land- 

negative in daylight, and are toned and fixed as in the scape is from tlie same direction. The same method 

case of gelatino P.O.P. (g-v.). They are also made can be applied in making enlargements. The masks 

*' self-toning," and need fixing only. One great advan- are then used between the lens and the easel on which 

tage of C.C. paper is its hard surface. It can be dried the image is protected. The margins of the horizon 

between blotters or in front of a fire if prints are wanted must be marked in pencil on the bromide paper m a 
quickly. guide for the second printing. 

Oolloltlon is used in wet-plate procevKS, and also Combined Bath is the name given to a toning 
fai preparing an enamel surface for prints It is made bath which is combined with the fixmg agent, ^s., 
by dissolving pyroxyline (gun-cotton) in a mixture of hypo. 

equal parts of alcohol and ether. A simple but good formula is a 

Collotype is a jihoto-mechanical process by which Ammonium sulphocyanide 15 grs. 

prints in a greasy ink are obtained by means of a film Sodium chlondo 30 grs. 

of gelatine used as a printing surfiace. The picture Is Hypo ozs. 

produced in the gelatme by Ae action of light through Water .1 ozs. 

a negative — the gelatine being previously treated with Add little by little : — 

bichromate of potash. After exposure, the fjLn of Gold chloride gr. 

gelatine is washed and inked with the greasy ink by Water ^ oz. 

means of a printer's ink-roller. The ink adheres only There are many other foriiiul.c for combined baths, 

to those places which have been affected by light, but they are not generally rp.comtnended on account of 

By using a suitable press, many proofs can be obtained. the possibility of sulphur toning and consequent fisding. 

Colonr-Bansltlve, ( 5 ee ** Oi^iioehromatle.**) (See Toning.) 

' ;ColottrlBg PhotOjRSQihB. There are many Composition is a term denoting the grouping of 
special sets of tints sold by all photographic dealers the parts of a picture so as to form a jMeasing and 

for the purpose of colouring or tinting photographs. harmonious whole. Composition in the strict sense ot 

These are mostly aniline ^es in solution, and are the word simply means placing tt^ether (com- together; 

applied in thin washes with a brush dvect to the position- placed) ; but the artist by this word means a 

surface to be coloumd. Aniline dyes— hbtained in good deal more than merely putting things together, 
crystals of almost atiy colour— dissolved in water as one might put a row of books together on a shelf, 
to which a drop of liquid ox gall and a little gum The artist thereby means : (i) selecting some things 

arable have been added, will serve the purpose well. and rejecting others, and (9) arranging the things 

Ordinary transparent water colours can also lie used. selected in such a way as to express an idea. 

A little oxgall In gum water serves as a medium, und strength, grace, activity, repose, etc. Further m- 

overcomes all tendency to greasiness that occurs with formation on this large subject will be found in the books 

some prints. Several thin washes of colour applied devoted to pictorial photography. (See Books.) 

evenly are better than one full wash. Ordinary oil Concavs, Conoavo-oonwex, ate. Concave is 
colours thinned with megilp and turtientine rsn also be the term applied to the inner side of a curve or the 

used effectively on glossy surfaced prints. U»e the inner curved surface of a lens. Concavo-convex means 

traasparent colours only. The air-brush is also an that one side of a lens curves inwards and the other 

effective method of applying colours. (See Alv- side bulges out (convex). If one side dips in and the 

Braall.) dther side is flat this is called plano-concava A double 

ColouP PhototfMipliy. The Autochrome pro- concave lens is one in which both sides curve in and 

eesB (g.v.) is at present the most satisfactory and the lens is thinner at the middle than at the margins, 

nccessfiil form of direct colour photography. There This form of lens is called a *' negative " lens. 

«re several other somewhat similar processes, all of Condenser, is the name of a combination of lenses 
which appear to be founded on the same idea of a screen mounted in a metal cell, which have for their purpose 

plate, and the results are all in the form of colour the condensing or collecting of rays of light which 

transparencies. Colour photography on paper is stfll would otherwise be scattered and lost. These rays of 

anfy poulble in a satisfactory manner by means of the light from a source of Ulumination behind the condenser 
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are then thrown forward in a beam of parallel or slightly 
convergent rays. A condenser la a necessary part of 
every optical lantern ("magic lantern") antLartificlal 
light enlarging apparatus. By ift beams tim light of 
the lUumlnantmside the lantern is collected affll thrown 
forward through the transparency or negative In the 
most evenly distributed manner and with the greatest 
intensity. The usual form of lantern condenser is two 
plano-convex lenses mounted in a brass ring or collar 
with the convex surfaces nearly touching, and tlie flat 
surfaces outwards. (See Lantem*) 

Ooi^ Ogata Foci. The distances from object or 
orlginu (in copying) to lens, and from lens to focussing 
screen or plate. In enlarging, the distances frmn 
negative to lens, and from lens to bromide paper are 
the coidugate foci of the lens. 

Oontraat is the term usually applied to a nmtive 
or print in which the densities othign-light and shadow 
are very abrupt. without much half-tone. Contrast 
can be refluced in a negative by a selective reducer 
such as aninioj’ium persulphate, or m a print by 
" sunning down " the high lights, or st.iiiiing the paper. 
(See RMUOtion.) Contrast is generally present in 
under-exposed negatives. 

Convex. The opposite to concave. The outdde 
of a curve, the surface of a lens that " bulges " out. 
(See Oonoave.) 

Copper Toning. (Sec Toning.) 

Copying Photographs can be conducted by 
either daylight or artiAcial light, the cliiuf thmg to 
watch being tne evenness of the lighting. The camera 
must be so at ranged that^hc picture to be copied is 
paiallel with the focussing screen of the camera, both 
vertically and honronttilly. Unless tins is done the 
lines of the copy will not be straight. The lens should 
point to the middle of the original, and if the picture 
has a glossy surface the lighting should be so arranged 
that there arc no reflections. A wall at the back of a 
well-lit room is a good position for dilTused light, while 
a couple of incandescent burners, one on each side of 
the picture, and well shielded from the lens, will serve 
for copying at night. Focus with a large stop in the 
lens, and then stop down to get maximum sliarpness. 
Orthochromatic plates sliould be used, and if the 
original has colours, a colour screen should be em- 
ployed. The plates should not be too rapid. Exposure 
should be full, and can be ascertained only by trial. 



jveiopglent .... 

a clear working developer, such as iiietol-hydro- 
quinone (y. v.) 

Cracked Negative. (See Broken Negative 
and Stripping.) 

Cryetoleum. A method of obtaining coloured 
photographs on glass. The process consists of 
squeezing a silver print in ofiticai contact with a piece 
of glass, rendering it transparent, and applying paint 
or other colours to the details of the picture (the 
colours are applied to the back and show through the 
transparent photograph) ; then applying broad masses 
of colour to a second piece of glass, which Is bound up 
with the first. When viewed from the front the effect, 
if the painting has been well done, is that of a photo- 
grwh in natural colours. 

Ourvaitave of Field. In a .single or uncorrected 
lens the rays of light do not come to a focus at the 
same time on a plane surface— such as the surface of a 
dry plate— but fall along a curve having tho centre of 
the lens as its centre, and the focal leiigtn of the lens as 
its radius. To secure sharpness of focus at all points 
with such a lens, the plate would have to be concave, 
or saucer-shaped. Lenses with curvature of field will 
give an image sharp in the middle but blurred at tho 
edges, or sharp at the edges and bluired at the centre, 
according to the distance of the focussing screen from 
the lens. This form of aberration is corrected in the 


developing die Image by exposure toabath of merciuy. 
The picture was fixed in a bath of cyanide of potassium 
and toned in hyposulphite of gold. The exposure 
usually extended to twenty minutes or half an hour, in 
bright sunshme. 

Dark-Room. The room in which all operations 
foqulring actual handling of the sensitive plates or films 
used In photography must be conducted. It is usiRUy 
lighted by a " dark-room lamp " in which oil, gas or 
eiMtric light is used. The light is filtered through a 
red, oraiure or other non-actinic medium (glaus or 
&bric). Dark ruby gbss is generally sfife for all but 
colour-sensitive plates which require special "safe- 
lights," yellow or orange medium is sufficiently safe for 
bromide paper and lantern plates. Safe-lights specially 
manuffictured for dark-room lamps are now obtainable 
from all large dealers and should bo used In preference 
to " home made " varieties. The general arrangement 
of the dork room depends largely upon its size. It 
should be well ventilated (see that the ventilators do 
not admit l^ht as well as air), and if possible water 
should be bid on. A lead lined deep sink few 
developing in b very convenient, and racks should be 
fitted for storing dishes, etc. There should be plenty 
of shelves within handy reach for bottles, and all bottles 
should be pbinly bbeiled so that they can be read by 
the light of the dark-room bmp. Provision should be 
made for turning on white light for printing bromide 
paper, &c. and if sensitive iiiatorbls, such as pbtes, 
papers or films arc storefl in the dark-room, they should 
be kept in a dry comer Mow any gas burners, other- 
wbe the fumes which ascend will soon spoil them. 
The dark-room light siiould be tested from rime to 
time by leaving a dry-pbte on the work bench in full 
view of the light but with half of the pbte covered up. 
If the light .s safe no trace of fog should appear on the 
eximsed half when the pbte b developed. 

Dark-dlide b the name given to the piece of 
apparatus containing llie dry-plate used in the camera 
when making an exposure. It may be ** single " when 
It is made to tiold one plate only, or "double" when 
containing two. The first b usually made of metal, 
the btter of wood with wooden or motal draw-flhutters. 
It b called "book-form” when it opens like a book 
and a pbte Is placed one on each side. Dark-slides 
^re sometimes termed " plate-holders.” 

DeliquMoent. This term applied to a chemical 
substance means that it b liable to become 'oquid on 
exposure to the air. 

Depth of fooue or "depth of definition" is the tenn 
applied to ttip distance between the nearest and most 
distaiR objects in a view that are rendered in sharp 
focus at the same time. A long-focus lens with large 
aperture has less depth of focus tlian a short-focus lens 
with small aperture. All lenses of the same focal 
length and working at the same aperture liave the same 
depth of focus. ■ . 

DnvoloplnC MaohlnB and Developing 
Tank* Mechanical contrivances for holding a num- 
ber of films or pbtes in a vertical position duniig develop- 
ment. The film- or plate-holder staniU in a tank or 
motal box captaining the developer, anri develop^ment 
b conducteifautoniatically. (See Stand and Tank 
Development.) 

Development and Develdpera. Develop 
ment b the production of a visible picture or image in 
dry pbte, film, or sensitive paper by chemical means 
from an invisible or btent impression. As applied to 
the production of a visible image on a plato coated 
with sensitive emubion, that has been exposed to light 
In a camera, development consists of the application 
of a "developer." The developer is generally 
made up of (i) the developer proMr; (e) the 
accelerator, winch hastens the action of the developer ; 
(3) the restralner ; and (4) the solvent or water. The 
developing agent may be pyro, hydroquinone, metol, 
amidol, etc. (7.V.). The accelerator b usually an 
alkali, and the restralner b usually a bromide. 
Development is conducted In the dark-room (g.v.). 
The pbte or film Is pbced In a flat-bottomed develop 
Ing dbh, and the developer poured over it, with a 
sweeping action, so that air-buobles do not form on its 
surface. The pbte should be protected as much ns 
BOBsIble fipom the rays of the dark-room lamp, and the 
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dish should be rocked so that the dovdoper is kept in 
constant motion. After a time, if the plate has been 
correctly exposed, the image will begm to appear and 
gain density. With some developers, such as metol, 
rodinol, etc., the imaige flashes up quickly, but takes 
some time tc gam density. With other developere, 
such as pyro-soda, the appearance of the image 
is« more gradual. If the plate h.is been over- 
exposed, the image will come up ouickly in any case. 
If this Imppcns, it should be quickly washed in plain 
water, and some restramcr (bromide of potash in lo per 
cent, solution) added to the developer, and develop- 
ment continued. If the plate is under-exposed. It will 
take a very long time for the image to appear, and 
then perhaps only the high lights will come up (as 
black patches in the negative). In this case, more 
accelerator should be added to the developer, and an 
extra quantity of water also, to dilute it. When 
development is complete, the plate is rinsed and 
placed in the fixing bath (^.w.) Correct development 
can only be determined by experience, but generally 
it is safe to continue until the high lights are clearly 
seen as dark patches at the back or glass side of the 
negative. For developers sec Pypo, Inetol. Hydro- 
lulnona. Amidol, Rodlnal, Azol, Adurol. 
Sec also Stand development. Tank develop- 
ment, Time development. Films, Bromide 
paper, and Oaellght paper. 

Dlaphrsidms, or stops, are the metal or ebonite 
p>atcs with a central opening used m a lens to cut out 
marginal rays and enable the middle portion only to be 
employed. Waterhouse stops are \hm metal plates 
with circular openings of certain aiameters. These 
are inserted in a slot cut in the barrel of the lens. Iris 
diaphragms consist of a number of very thin leaves of 
metal or otiier stiff opaque material opening and 
Closing circularly to various sizes in the centre of the 
lens mount between the front and back combination. 
Tliese are the two kinds of diaphragms most fre- 
quently met with, and their sizes <n openings or 
** apertures" are determined by the focal length of 
tne lens to which they bear a definite ratio. The 
usual Wrkings of sto^is arc f/5'6, f/B, f/it, f/16, f/39, 
f/32, f/45, f/64. These signs mean that the apertures 
are i-5’6th, ith, z-nth, i-i6th, t-zznd, x-xznd, i-45th, 
and i-64th of the focal length of the lens. The^ 
apertures have also a settled ratio one to the othef, 
and it will be found that the area of any one is just 
one-half of the next larger, and consequently lets one- 
half the amount of light through the lens to the plate. 
It therefore follows tliat double the exposure will be 
required for. say, i/ii than for f/8, or halt the q^^posure 
required for f/z6, and so on. This ratio is useful to 
remember when the correct exposure for any one stop 
has been ascertained. A smaller stop inserted in the 
lens increases tlic depth of definition, and is necessary 
sometimes when considerable detml is wanted, but the 
proportionate increase \iC exposure with the smaller 
Stop should not be overmoked. The U.S. or “ Uni- 
form System " of stop marking is used by some lens 
makers, and the stops are marked a, 4, 16, 3a, 64, xa8. 
These indicate the ratio of exposures, and tlie actual 
lvalues are f/s*6, f/a f/ii, f/x6, f/aa, f/jT respectively. 
For general use thcF following maxims should be re- 
membered A large stop gives a bolder picture than a 
small one— the masses of the picture are scenTathcr than 
fine detail. Focus with the largest aperture, then 
insert smaller diaphragms until the desired sharpness 
is obtained. The smaller the stop ttie longer the 
exposure, also the flatter the field of the lens and tlie 
greater the depth of focus (or depth of definition). 

OllTuzlon of Focus can be produce^ in various 
waysc (i) By optical means in the construction of the 
lens itself, and a picture in which the details and 
outlines are softened and the masses broadened Is 
obtained; (a) it can be brought about by nutting 
the lens out of focus; (3) or by the obstruc- 
tion of some translucent material when making the 
print, printing through the glass side of the native, 
uiterposing a piece of film or glass between native 
and sensitive raper when making contact prints, or 
the use of Bolting Bilk (f .v.) when making enlarge- 

IMstovtlon occurs in a photograph when (z) a leni 


of too short focus has been used ; the penpective In 
this case is distorted, js) When the camera has bem 
tilted In taking architectural pictures or copying 
Bubjectf In which *%here are straight vertical lines. 
The Unds In such a case will convene towards one end 
of the picture. (3) When a single lens Is used for 
subjects containing straight marginal lines, these wll! 
be bent outwards or inwards at the ends according to 
the position of the stop In the lens. 

Iraublo Bztonnon is the term applied to a 
camera that can be extended double the focal length 
of the normal lens used with it. 

Doublet. A term applied to a lens that possesses 
two combinations or separate lenses (usually similar in 
construction) mounted at opposite ends of the lens 
tube ; one lens correcting aberrations of the other. 

D^-Mountlng is the name given to a form o^ 
mounting photographs in which the prints are mounted 
dry on to cardboard or p^er mounts with the aid of 
special tissue and heat. The tissue Is prepared with a 
cocnting of shellac on both sides, and is first affixed to 
the back of the print with a touch from a hot Iron. 
Both print and tissue are then trimmed together and 
placed on the mount In the correct position. Print 
and mount are then put under even pressure between 
two hfft plates; the shellac on the tissue melts and the 
print fim^ adheres to the mount without cockling. 

Dry Platen. Glass of certain specified size 
coated with a film of gelatine in which a sensitive salt 
of silver Is emulsified. These can be bought com. 
merclally so perfect in preparation and so cheaply that 
it is not worth while to atl’enipt their manufacture at 
home. The diy-plate which varies in speed from slow 
or "ordinary" to extreme rapidity becomes the 
negative after exposure in the camera and develop- 
ment and fixing. (See Devalopmnnt and SlMa.) 

Enamnlllng Prints. This is done by coating 
the finished iirint witli a film of collodion to give It a 
brilliant surface. The procedure is as follows : Clean 
a glass plate perfectly (an old negative will do) polish 
with French chalk and coal with 

Pyroxyhne 10 grains. 

Methylated Alcohol .... z uz. 

Ether x oz. 

Having made a solution of gelitine 10 grains to the 
ounce of distilled water, slip the coUorlionised plate 
and the print carefully into the solution of gelatine, 
avoiding air bubbles ; bring the print face downwards 
into contact with the coated plate, remove from the 
solution, and squeegee into i^/tical contact, and allow 
to dry. When thoroughly dry, raise one comer with 
a knife and the print will strip from the glass bearing 
tlie collodion film wltlitt. (See also Olaslnfi Prints.) 

Encaustic Pasta. A paste used to give " sm 
face” to the finished print. Useful for producing a 
slight gloss on dull or matt surfaced prints, especially 
in the shadows. Dissolve gum elemi in oil of lavender 
and then add white wax previously dissolved in the 
same solvent. The proportions should be such as to 
yield a finn pomade. Apply to the print with the 
finger and then polish with a soft rag. 

Enlarging is the operation of obtaining a larger 
image of a negative or positive upon some sensitive 
surface such as bromide paper. It may be done by 
daylight or by artificial light, in an enlarging camera 
or by projection of the image on to an easel. The 
negative that is enlarged should be sharp in 
detail, and not too dense or with strong contrasts. The 
operation of enlarging tends to increase contrast and 
magnify other fatilts. A thin negative with plenty of 
good gradations and detail gives the best enlargement. 
The great number of small cameras that are now used 
renders some form of enlarging almost a necessity If 
prints of any size are required. The negative must be 
fixed up so that it is evenly illuminated from bdiind. 
'The simplest method of enlarging is to place the 
negative in position in the back m the camera with 
which it was made. Have thw back of the camera 
open so that light can be fredy admitted. Place the 
back of the camera against a hole cut in a shutter 
that entirely blocks out the light of a window. Fix the 
camera on a shelf in front of the hole, so that the only 
tight that enters the room is through the olmera. The 
camera thus acts as a sort of magiclantem, and pnjeetr 
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the image of the native on to a screen that Is fitted 
up In front of it. Focussiiijir is done by means of the 
rack and screw of the camer.i, and the daylight outside 
the window can be rendered more even iif there are 
obstructions such as houses on thi otlier si«w of the 
street, etc.) by placing a large piece « white 
cardboard at an angle of 45 agrees just outside 
the hole 111 tJie sluitter, so as to reflect the light 
from the sky through the negative. Wlien the 
image U sharply focussed on a piece of white paper 
fixed to the screen or ctiscl (which should he quite 
firm and placed so that it is perfectly pamllel vertically 
and horizontally with tiie camera back) the lens 
can be covered with a cap made with a piece of 
orange coloured glass in the top. This will allow the 
image to be still seen but will not fog the bromide 
paper, whirh is tlien pinned on the easel in the place 
occupied by tlie white paper. The cx])OSure is then 
made by uiu:.appmg the lens, and after exposure the 
enh.rgcment is develojied in the manner described 
udicr Bromide Paper, Hnlargmg cameras are 
also sold for da>hg 1 it enlarging. These consist of 
wlut is praLtic.illy a small camera and a large camera 
front to fnJht 011 .1 long b.isc;boar(l. The negative is 
I)laced in a lioldcr at the ba«.k of the small camera and 
focussed on the ground glass screen of the large 
camera, the image being (irojected by moan%or a 
lens fitted in the middle at tlie .lunction of the two 
cameras. The bromide paper in this case is fixed (m 
the dark room) in a large dark slide which is placed at 
the end of the big camera, ami the sm.iller end is them 
jiuinted towards the sky or other even source of 
illuinittation, I'he dark sliA; contniniiig the paper is 
opened and the lens in the middle is uncapped by 
means of a siiiall shutter worked tiora the side. 

Artificial light enlarging is usually done by means 
of an enlarging lantern wtiicli is practic.iMy the same 
in pnncinie as the magic lantern It is made of metal 
or wood lined with metal, and contains the illuminant, 
which may be either oil, gas, electric light or lime* 
light, A condenser {q,v.) is placed in front of this, 
then the earner for the negative and the lens for pro« 
iecting the image on to the screen or easel. Hy 
alteration of the distances between lens to negative 
and lens to easel, enUrgeinciits of different sizes can 
be made. The greater the enhirgement the nearer the 
lens will be to the negative and flie further away from 
the easel, and vice versa. The exposure in making 
eiil.'irgcinents is best ascertained by lueans of tri«n 
strips of paper giving v.-iryiiig times doubling the 
eKi:io$ure each time untB the best result is obtained. 
Tins will serve as a permanent g''lde for future work. 

It IS impossible to give an exact guide as so much 
depends upon the strength of light, density of negative 
and size of cniargeiiient It will be useful, however, 
to hear in mind tliat the exposure increases m ratio 
with the square of the enlargement. Thus, if an 
exitosure of four minutes is required for an unlarge- 
meiit of two di.iiueters (/ r , four tunes the area of the 
original negative), an exfiosure of sixteen nimiites 
will be required fur .an uiilanrcnient of four diameters 
(i.if., sixteen tunes the urea of the original nega* 
live) 

/i u/arjireif N€(:ative': are made in the same manner 
as bromide enlargements cxcejit that the extra thick* 
ness of the glass plates must be twriie m iiimd when 
fociissmg, also that the plates are much faster than the 

} i?per. Enlarged negatives are, of course, m.ide 
roin positives, which in.iy be made by contact printing 
with the onguidl negatives Enlarged negatives may 
also l>e made on the broimdu paper-^whtcii is subse- 
quently waxed or oiled to remove the grain of the 
pjijair when printing, nr on negative paper which is 
ipecially made for the purpose. 

Burysoope* A trade name for a doublet -n rapid 
rectilinear lens of laige apertiue. 

Bxposupe is the generally accepted term for the* 
perioct of time duniij^ wfiicli the liglii acts on the sensi- 
tive surface of the plate or film in the camera while a 
photograph is being tdk'‘iu Exposure varies according 
to the followup factors, all of which have to tie taken 
into account ifa good negative ol any subject is to be 
tecured 

(z) Actinic quality of the light. This depends on 


tune of day, time of year, and position of the object 
photo^aphed. 

fa) Speed of plate or film. 

(3) Aperture or ** stop” of lens. 

(4) Colour and distance of the object photographed. 

It is obvious that shorter exposures are possible 

when the light is very bright than when it is dull, or 
later in the day, tliat a rapid plate needs a shorter 
cxnosLirc than a slow one, and a small stop in the Idhs 
will lengthen the exposure in the ratio described 
under Diaphragms. A dark subject will also 
* need a longer exposure than a light one. A reliable 
table of exposures is given ui the Office Compen- 
dium sectiOHt showing the alterations of light values 
for each month, and variations for different plate 
speeds and stops in the most simple form for 
immediate application. For local and general varia- 
tions in light exposure meters are invaluable. Several 
excellent meters ino larger than a small watch) arc on 
the market— notably, Watkin's meter and Wynne’s 
meter. Ttiese also lakc mto account all the other 
factors mentioned and are perfectly reliable for all 
problems of cn pospre. 

Exposure Meter. (See Exposure.) 
Factorial Development is the name applied 
by Mr. Alfreil Watkins to that form of development 
wWh depends upon the time of the first appearance 
of the image in relation to the time of complete 
development The “ factor " is arrived at by dividing 
the time of total development with a certain developer 
(this is ascertained by trial) by the tune of nrst 
amiuarancc. bach developer has therefore a different 
“ factor ” and the apT>iicntion of this factor to the time 
of first appearance with any exposure will give the 
time when development will be finished. Factorial 
development renders the production of well developer 
negatives practically automatic provided the right. 
f.ictor of tlie developer i-: known and the exact time of 
first ap)>earancc of the mi«)t|re correctly noted. A list 
of factors for all developers is published 

Fenrotypes (the familiar tin-types of the seaside 
photographer) are positives taken by the wet collocliou 
process on thin iron plate which is coated with brown 
or black varnish. * 

Ferrotype Plata. A sfiecially prepared thin 
iron plate with a highly enamelled surface. Used la 
{dazing |ii lilts. (See Glazing) 
^Ferro-PruMiate. (See Blue-Prlat.) 

Fllm-Paok. (See Films.) 

Films offer many advantages over gloss plates on 
the score o»' hjjhtness and convenience in carrying. 
Their disadvantages are that they are not so rapid as 
the qm|ikcst plates nud they do not keep so well. The 
flexible support which forms the base of films is made 
of celluloid. This is coated with sensitive emulsion 
similar to tliat on glass dry-plates. All m^em makes 
of films are what are termed “non-curling,” t e. they 
do not curl when ]}la^d ui the developing solution and 
they dry companitively flaL *Ttits is elfected by a 
coating of thin colourless gelatine on the reverse side 
of the film to counteract tlic “ pull " of the emulsion. 
Films are obtainable in three forms: (1) Koll-fihns 
(“ spools” or cartridges”). In this form the film is 
in a contiiiumis band w'ound a||th a black paper 
lacking round a wooden spool wnTch fits a receptacle 
in tlic camera. The end of the hlin* with its black 
paper backing is passed across the back of and inside 
the ^inera on to another spool on the other side 
Suffiilent film is wound oif for the picture to be taken 
on it, the exposed {lortion is then wound forwani 
again and a new unexposed portion takes its place. 
In this way a dozen pictures can lie taken on one 
length of film which is fin.illy wound entirely nn the 
set ond sjiool. It can be removed from the camera in 
bright daylight and replaced with a new S]}ooi or 
cartndge of unoxposed film, (a) “ Film packs,” in 
which a dozen films cut to size are ingeniously 
assembled and changed one after the other after 
exposure from the front to the back of the holder by 
pulling out p.iper tabs, (q) “Cut films," which are 
supplied in packets like plates and are loaded into 
darK slides or holders, and exposed in a similar 
manner to plates The dfvelopineiu of cut films and 
fthiis fruiii film-packs present no Uifiiculty. They inav 
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be treated separately and developed In a dish like 
plates, or in special tanks made for the purpose, or, 
what is perhaps best of all. they may be develops, a 
dozen or more at a time, in a laive deep dish full of 
diluted developer. They should first be soaked In 
plain water (in the dark-room of course) until limp, 
and then passed into the developer, which may be any 
standard formula of pyro-soda, metol, hydroquinone, 
roiinal, amidol, or azol, etc., diluted with twice the 
normal quantity of water. Films require full exposure 
to give good negatives^ and they must be thoroughly 
developed. The usual fault with amateur’s negatives ' 
on films is under-exposure and under-development. 

Roll-films are treated somewhat differently. They 
may be cut into short lengths and developed in a dish 
or developed in one piece by passing backwards and 
forwards through a dish of developer, holding one end 
in each hand and see-sawing up and down, or the liest 
plan is to develop in one of the special developing 
tanks now on the market for the purpose, when 
developed, the films are fixed and washed in the same 
manner as plates and hung up to dry in a good current 
of air. 

Filter Paper and Filtering. Filter paper is 
specially prepared unsized pure iiaper used for fihenng 
cncmical solutions. For use, the paper should be 
folded in half, and then across the mi<^ldle again, open- 
ing out to form a cone. This is inserted in a glass 
fiinnel (which Is placed in the neck of a bottle), and the 
solution poured in. Filtering can also be accomplished 
by placing a small wad of cotton-wool loosely into the 
seek of a glass funnel and pnuri^ the liquid tlirough. 

F/8« F/8, F/ll« F/18, eto. These symbols apiicar- 
jng on a lens mount indicate the stops or dtaphrajnn 
^ertures. .and bear a relation to the exposure. (See 
DlaphrMm.) 

Final Bup^rt. (See Carbon Printing.) 

Flndor. TSee Ylnw Finder.) 

Fish Photography. (Sec Nature Photo- 

Foeue« ‘A term applied te a lens when 
working at a point beyond which objects are in sharp 
focus. This varies according to the focal length of the 
lens arm Its aperture. A short focu.s lens with fairly 
small stop may give everything in sliarp focus beyond, 
say Z3 or 14 feet, whereas a longer focus lens with a big 
aperture may not present all objects sharply on the 
focussing screen until they are 30 or 40 feet away. 
Everything beyond these distances would, of course, 
be also in focus, so if the lens is set for this distance, it 
will not require re-focussing for any objects beyond. 
O^ects nearer to the camera would not be in focus. 

Fixing is the chemical action which removals from 
the plate, film, or paper any sensitive S4ilts unacted 
upon by light or by the developer, thus rendering the 
negative or jyint unalterable by tlie further action of 
light. It IS then said to be fixed. Hyposulphite of 
soda— commonly called Hypo— is tjge chemical generally 
used for the purpose. Tye average strength of the 
fixing bath for plates is :— 

Hypo 4 ozs. 

Water z pint 

while for prints it may be a trifle weaker. ^When fixing 
both negatives and u^nts care should betaken for the 

R rocess to be thoroui^, or stains and fading will result. 

fegatives should be fixed for at least 5 minutes after 
the final disappearance of the milky appearance of the 
film when viewed from the back. (See also Aold 
Fixing.) ^ 

FlxNi and Flavs Spot. An optical defect due 
sometimes to the bright edges of the stops producing 
internal reflections in a lens. It shows itself in the 


developed plate in the shape of a circular '’^-patch. 

Flash Light is one of the most useful forms of 
artificial lighting for portraiture at night, as it needs no 
costly apparatus and can be accomplished satisfac- 
torily by any amateur, Flash li^ht is produced by the 
rapid burning of magnesium, either alone or in con- 
junction with some other substance rich in oxygen, 
such as chlorate of potash. If burnt alone it may be 
fired in a reservoir lamp, In which case the mamesium 
powder is driven through a methylated spirit fume by 
air pressure with a ball and tube : if a mixture Is used 
ic must not be fired in an enclosed lamp or anexplosiou 


may occur. As the mixtures are best— giving the 
brightest and quickest flash, a lamp may be dispensed 
with altogether (although theie are several excdlent 
ones on the market specially constructed for the 
purpose! The flasA mixture may be fired on e tin 
tray or file, and is ignited by the application of a 
lighted match or taper or by placing It on a train of 
touch-paper or gun-cotton. A reliable flash-light 
mixture is made as follows 

Chlorate of potash .... 60 grains. 
Magnesium powder .... 30 grains. 

Sulphide of antimony ... zo grains. 

The ingredients should lie dried and sifted separaitly, 
and then mixed carefully with a feather or spill of 
paper. Avoid friction with any hard substance, or 
the mixture may explode. The best position of the 
light for flash-light portraiture is fairly high at an angle of 
4^ with the sitter’s head, and about on trie same jwne, 
or a little in front of the camera. Shield the lens from 
the tight. Focussing can be dune by means of a light 
held near the sitter’s face. All lights in the room may 
be kept burning during the actual exposure, provided 
none are shining direct into the lens. The fens does 
not nerd to be capped, as the exposure is made by the 
flash itself. The smoke that arises after the flash can 
be quickly cleared by opening doors and windows to 
createpa ciraiiglit. A bigger Iiglit or two placed apart 
sliould be used for a Targe room or group. The 
quantities of flash powder necessary for correct ex- 
posure varies with tfie speed of the plate, stop, colour 
and distance of subject. As a gaitle, it will be found 
that with lens at F/B, rnpiil plate, sitter in light clothes 
at 5 feet from light, 12 grains will be sufficient, at 
10 feet 30 grains, at 15 feet 70 grains, at so feet zoo 
grains. 

Fooxl length, focus, or equivalent focus. The 
focal length of a 1ms is the distance from the ground 

S iasb (or tocal plane) to apoint ui the lens when a very 
istant object is in sharp focus. This point is, roughly, 
midway between the combinations, in a doulilet or in 
the centre of the lens itself if a single Imis. When the 
focal length of a lens has been correctly ascertained 
the exact apertures of the stops may be measured and 
their values determined. If thware not already marked. 
(See Angle of Ylew and Angle of Lene.) 

Focal plane ehutter is the name given to the 
type of high-speed shutter that works directly in front 
of the plate, inside the camera, or at the focal plane. 
It IS actuated by spring rollers and consists of an 
opaque blind that rapidly winds on one roller at the 
liottom of the shutter as it uiis-inds at the top. In the 
centre of the blind is an adjustable opening or slit— 
this can be made wide or narrow at will. The speed of 
the shutter and the exposure of the nlate dejiend upon 
the tension of the spring rollers ana the width of the 
slit ill the blind. With a very narrow slit and a high 
tenston it is possible to m.’ikc the blind travel across tne 
surface of the plate at a great speed, exposing on one 
portion for i/iooo second only. The focal plane shutter 
IS of high efficiency and speed for speed passes nioie 
light to the plate tlian any other type. 

Focussing cloth, an opaque cloth used to exclude 
light when examining the image on the ground glass 
focussing screen of a stand camera. It is most con- 
vemcntlv made of black velvet or silicia or mackintosh 
cloth. The last is pcrliaps best as the camera can be 
protected with it In wet weather. 

Focussing Beale. This is the engraved scale of 
distances that is affixed to most hand cameras and 
otlier cameras in whicli the picture is not focussed on 
the ground-glass^creen. Its function is to serve as a 
guide for the position of the camera front or lens in 
obtaining sharp focus. The scale is usually marked In 
distances of feet or yards, and when the pointer 
attached to the camera front or lens is opposite any 
marked distance, objects at that distance will be In 
*sharp focus in the resulting photograph. To make a 
focussing scale for a camera, the I test plan is to adopt a 
practical test. First fix the pointer securely on the 
side of the camera front or other movable position to 
which the lens is attached ; fit a focussing screen to the 
back of the camera and carefully tocu.s a very dis- 
tant object— e.g’. a distant church spire. Now make a 
mark Where the pointer comes and call this " Infinity." 
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Thb will be the point beyond which all objects will with the glass plate under water, withdiawm 

be in focus (the lens should be used for tn^ trials and well squeegeed to remove all air bubUes: 

at full aperture). Now carefully focus an object between the surfaces. A piece of paper on the bade 

M yards away and make a sOTond marl^ Repeat of the print vrill protect it from abrasion. When, 

the process for objects at eo yards, 15 yardiF 10 yards, quite d^, the print will peel off with a highly glazedi 

8 yards, 6 yards, 4 yards, e yards, and x yard. surface. 

Regard these, for practical purposes, as paces. The Olyonrtnn is obtained from oils and fats as a bye^ 
marks inade;where the pointer indicates these distances product in saponification. It is used as a preservdUvw 
can be perni.ineiitly indented in the woodwork of the of pyro and is used as a physical restrainer in various, 
camera, or they can be engraved on a small strip of developing processes. 

ivory that can be screwed to the camera's side exactly < Olyoln. A clean.acting developer, somewhat slow 
over the ongiiul nurks. For future use it is only in action, but well suited for stand or tank develop* 
necessary to set the pointer to any distance at which ment (o.^. 

the object may be from the camera, aiul there will be Gold Imnlntf. (See Toning and Chlorldo of 
no necessity fur any other focussing. Gold*) 

Foounaing Boreen* the ground glass at the back Gum-Bichromate. A printing process in which 
of the camera upon which the image lonned by the pigment mixed with gum arauic in water and a ceitam. 

ions is seen. The focussing screen, altliough fitted to amount of bichromate of potassium. The mixture is- 

most cameras, is not used much by tlie hand-camera spread on paper and when dry is exposed under a 

worker and “snap-shotter,” who prefers to rely upon negative. The picture is then "developed" by soaking 

the focussing scale or scale of distances engraved upon in water until the uiiexposed portions of the pigmented 

the base baard or side of the camera. For the worker gum are sufficiently washed away. The exposed 

with a tripod camera the focussing screen is a portions (i.«., the shadows and half-tones of the picture^ 

necessity, aud tlie stiarpiicss and composition of the are rendered insoluble by exposure to light andf remain 

picture is seen uixui it. Ollmg the screen renders on the paper. A considerable amount oflocalmanipula* 

the grain less visible, and a substitute for a^^roken tion and control can be effected with this process, as. 

focussing screen can be improvised out of a wet the hnage can be worked upon and reduced with a 

handkerchief or sheet of thin paper, a fogged, de- brush, and at the same time repeated coatinm, and 

veloped, fixed and washed plate, or a piece of plain printings will give any extra deail^ to the shadows- 

glass dabbed over with putty. or other portions of the picture. Pxuitings ui dif^eren^ 

Fog IS the commonest of ail faults in negative colours can also be resorted to. 
making. It appears as \ veil all over the plate, in The sensitive coating is made as follows 

dark patches here and tliere, or as streaks from one a. Clear white gum 4 ozs. 

coiner or another. All these may be due to acci- Water 6 ozs. 

dental exposure to light other than through the lens. Soak till dissolved and squeeze tlie mucilage throughi 
—to faulty apparatus and light leakage at corners of fine muslin. 

dark sliae.St etc. When tog has occurred in the d. Bichromate of potash . . . . x oz. 

camera the edges of the plate protected by the Water 9 ozs. 

rebates of the dark slide will remain clear. If fog Mix equal parts of a and t and then stir ui as much- 
occurs through faulty dark-room light the plate wiU water colour (the ordinary tube colour) as will give the 

be fogged a if over. Chemical fog may also produce a required tint. The mixture is then spread evenly and 

similar effect all over the plate. This may occur by thinly on paper with a broad flat camel-liair brush, 

forang the development or the presence of coo much The paper (which should be a pure paper^f good 

alkali in the developer. quality, nano made for choice) should be damped first 

Formalin, a 40 per cent, solution of formic to stretch it, then pinned down to a board and the 
aldehyde in water. It possesses the property of .mixture applied at once. When dry expose under the . 
hardening gelatine, and renders it insoluble. Is negative m the ordinary way until the details of 
valuable in tlie prevention of frilling which sometimes the image are just visible in the surface of the pigmented, 

occurs with plates and rapers in hot weather. A httle paper. Develop in cold water by careful washing ni 

m^ be added to the flliiig bath. spraying. If over-exposed, warm water may be used. 

Fronoh Ch&lk, used for polishing glass or ferro- When acvelopinent is complete soak the print iu ag 
type plates when glazing prims. (See Enamelllllg 
And Gl9.Blng.) 

Fvllllii|f. Negatives and prints are said to frill 

when the film leaves its support at the edges. Occurs a Ughtly cl ^ . ^ 

most frequently in hot weather. A solution of alum or Halation is the spreading of the light when photo* 
a little formalin In water will prevent tiie fnlUng graphing a brigh^y-ut object surrounded by dark, 
spreading. A bath of methylated spirit applied to the shadows, such as an openji^clow photographed frtmuo 
nqrative or print after washing will reduce the frilling the interior of a rcxim. Halation also occurs when 

and cause the gelatine to contract to its onginal ^e. photographing landscapes with branches of trees, etc.. 

In this condition it can be carefully replaced in its against a brightly-lit sky. Here the encroachment of 

original position, and when dry will show no marks. If the strong kclit will sometimes cut out the thin Imes of 

E lates show a tendency to frill and no alum or formalin the branch^ altogether. Thq|inost onlinary occur* 

i obtainable, a wax or tallow candle rubbed round the rcnce of halation is in interior work when the windows 

edges before development will keep the solutions from will appear as if surrounded by a iialo of light. It is. 

these parts altogether. caused by light reflected from the back of the plate. 

Galatln«, an animal substance obtained by boiiii^ B^lng the pUte is a preventive of halation. (See- 
bones, hoofs, horns and otlier animal matter. Used in BAklnR. 

the production of photographic emulsions and for Half-Platki a photographic size, X 4|. (See- 
coating plates and papecs for various photographic BIsefl*) 

processes. H. and D. An abbreviation of "Hurter and 

Qalattno-Chlovlda Bmulalon Papav. (See Drifficld,"the names oftwo investigators in the subject 

•*P.O.P.'*) of plate*speeds. These initials, accompanied by a 

Qlaatng or Glossing prints. The production of nuxwer, seen on a box of plates, indicate that the 

a high glaze or gloss on photographs Is accomplished speed of the plates has been calculated accordit^ to- 
by "burnishing (f^.w.). “enatiielinig"(y.v.), or, in tnb tlie sensitometric scales of Hurter and Driffield, 

case of gelatine-surfaced prints {i.e. g^tino-chtoride, and are comparable one with another. Thus a plate 

P.O.P., bromide and gaslfght papers, etc.), bjy squee* marked " H and D aoo," Is twice as fast as one marked' 

geeing the prints in a wet coiidition into optical con* ** H and P roa" 

tact mth a perfectly clean piece of glass, or ferrotype Hand Gamenk Is the name usually appued to any 
Plata The glass should be thoroughly cleaned and camera tliat can be effectively used in the hand, and- 

washed to remove all trace of greasa «tc., and then for which a tripod or other support Is unnecessary^ 

poUriied with a little French clmlked well rubbed in. This fact alone points to the need of an Instantaneous 

The wet print flsce downwards is brought into contact shutter, as it is difficult to give a "time" exposurr 
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srfaen merely holding: the camera in the hands. Expo- 
sures of half a .vecoiid can, liowever, be easily gfiven 
by holding the breath durinj; the release of the shutter. 
Any camera of the type usually associated with a stand 
or tripod can, if fitted with an instantaneous shutter, 
view finder, and focussing scale, be used quite well as 
a hand camera. The essentials of a good hand camera 


slidesTt a good view^finJer, and uno^tiusiveness in 
appearance. Hand cameras are of many types, 
box-form, folding, small folding pocket-cameras, focal 
plane folding, and reflex {g v.). (Also see Inntanta- 
nooas Photography and Camera.) 

Hlgh-Llghte. The brightest parts of a picture, 
which are represented by the greatest density or 
opacity in the negative, as tlie face m portraits, the 
iky, and other bright portions in a land.scape. 

Howard Farmer Reduoer. (Sec Reduction.) 

Hydrochloric Acid. A strong corrosive fuming 
acid used in dilute form as a clearing bath for pUtmo- 
types and in other photograiihic formulx. The yellow 
** spirits of salts ’* can be used for cleaning bottles and 
measures, etc. 

Hydroqulnone. known also as hydrokinone, 
hydrochinone, and quinol. A useful developing agent 
giving negatives ofJ^an blai k and white character. 

A good one-soluti^ formula is 

Hydroquinone 90 grs. 

Sulphite of soda . a ozs. 

Carbonate of soda aoxs. 

Water 10 ozs. 

This keeps well, and for use is diluted with four times 
its volume of water. For over-exposure add a little 
zo per cent, solution of bromide of potassium. For 
under-exposure dilute still further with water. Hydro- 
quinone works best in combination with inctol, unless 
great contrasts are required, fur which purpose 
(especially when copying black and white subjects) 
it IS specially suited. (See Metol-Hydvoqulnonc.) 

Hypo* an abbreviation of hyposulphite of soda. 
(See 

Hypo Eliminator. The best hypo eliminator is 
water. Negatives and prints should if possible be well 
washed in at least twelve changes of clean water afte^ 
fixing m the hypo bath, or placed In running water for 
an hour. Allowing them to soak in plain water will not 
remove the hypo. To hasten the removal of liypo 
when time is short or when on tour various chemicals 
have been suggested such as potassium percarboiiate. 
To use this cnectivciy, rinse the plate after fixin(|'.cover 
with clean water and add three to five grams of the 
potassium for eve^ quarter-plate. As soon as the 
uquid ceases ^o effervesce remove and rinse in clean 
water for a few minutes. Anthion " and “ Hypono ” 
vsr Lilk ? commercial liypq. eliminators. (See 

Instantaneous or Snapshot Photo- 

Eraphy is the term applied to that phase of camera 
work in which pictures of moving objects are taken in a 
fraction of a second by means of *' mstantaneous 
shutters." These are^laced either on the front of the 
lens, between the components of the lens, behind it, or 
immediately in front of the plate. The first are called 
“before-lens" shutters and are usually of the roller- 
blind “time and instantaneous" type, the second are 
called “diaphragmatic .shutters," and are usually of 
metal with tnin blades that open and shut in the centre 
of die lens, the third are called “ behind-lens ” shutters 
and are similar fn construction to the first, and the last 
are called “focal-plane" shutters (g.v.). S^cess in 
instantaneous photography depends Lirgely upon cor- 
rect exposure at the rigiit moment so as to «atch 
the moving object in the right position on the plate. 
The variations in speed attained by different movii^ 
objects has first to be considered. An engine crossing 
the line of view at right angles at w miles an hour 
needs a much quicker exposure than when it ap- 
proaches the photographer at an angle or nearly mid 
on. Again, me exposure necessary for a galloping 
hone does not depend on his rate of progression, but 
upon the nite of progression plus the rapid local 
novemettts of the legs. An appreciation of these 
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points is rapidly g^ned by experience, and allowance 
made when making the exposure. 

The essentials ito be considered when dealing with 

f h-spera work with the camera are: (i)good light, 
a rapra plate, (3) a reliable instantaneous shutter, 
a lens working at a large aperture, (5) as full an 
exposure as is consistent with the movement of the 
subject, and finally (6) careful development in dilute 
developer. The rule for ascertaining the required 
exposure for any moving object is as follows : Divide 
the distince of the object from the camera (measured 
in inches) by the number of yards per hour at which 
the object is travelling multiplied by the focus of the 
lens. Thus, if an object is 100 feet from the camera 
and the focal length of the lens is 5 inches and the 
object is mot mg at ao miles an hour, the foi lula is 
100 (feet) __ i,aoo (in ch es) i,80o 

30 (miles) X 6 " 35,300 (yards) X 6 311,200 

of a second. 

The following table will be found an approximate 
guide for snap-shot work, assuniing the object to be 
about 50 feet distant : — 

Street scenes with people walking 

slowly 1-30 sec. 

T|^ same but with peojilu walking 

more rapidly r-45 sec. 

Cattle feeding, sheep, etc x-15 sec. 

Children playing or people walking 

very quickly x-ioo to X.X50 sec. 

Horse trotting 1-150 sec. 

Cycling or man runnini^ 1-150 to 1-300 sec. 

Horse galloping i-soo .01-500 sec. 

If the object is nearer the camera the exposure must 
be shortened, if further away it may be lengthened. 

The development of instanuneous exposures calls 
for careful treatment and the plates can generally be 
regarded as under-exposed. Dilute developer with 
auditional alkali is recommended, and care should be 
taken to shield the plate from the dark-room light 
dunngtlie prolonged development. (SeeDevalopavg 
ajnd Development and Hand Camerae*) 
Intenelfloatton is the means employed for in- 
creasing the deposit or printing density of a negative. 
The most generally used method is the application of 
a solution of mercuric chloride and a subsequent 
darkening. To inteiisifv a negative it is essential that 
it has been thoroughly fixed and washed. The mer- 
curic solution IS made up as follows : 

Mercuric chlonde . . a parts. 

Hydrochloric acid 1 part. 

Water xno parts. 

The image completely bleaches in this. When the 
negative is white right through to the back it is weH 
washed and immersed in 

Sodium sulphite i part 

Water ... - 6 }>arts. 

or in a hydroquinone developer or in 

Strong liquid aimnonia . . . . x part. 

Water to ^rts. 

In either of these the image is blackened and is 
much denser and darker than it was originally. There 
are several other mcihods of intensification, such as the 
use of uranium, lead or silver, but the above is most 
generally useful for all purposes 
loochromatlo. (See Orthoehromatio.) 
Japlna. A special kind of ulatinotype paper with 
a very fine surface. (See Platlnotype.) 

Kallltype. A printing piocess in which iron and 
silver salts are usivl- To make First size the paper, 
which may be any fiure good paper, and coat with 

Ferric oxalate 75 grains. 

Hot water x oz. 

Oxalic acid 5 to xo gis. 

Dissolve, filter, cool, and add 

Silver nitrate 30 grs. 

Keep the solution in the dark. ExpoM the patier 
until image is just visible and details show in high- 
UghtSi then develop with 

Borax 44 gR. 

Rochelle salt 35 gn. 

Water i oz. 

Potass, bichromate solution 
(5 grs. per oz. of water) . . 45 to 60 mlms. 
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This producss fine black tones. After derelopment. 
immerse prints m a zo per cent, solution of Rochelle 
ultS|^an^then m a z per cent. s(|^tion of ammonia ‘880. 

Klnematogpuli, (Sec Clnamatotflaph.) 

Label! for iMttleb in the dark room are b^t mad^ 
from stout white paper, on which the names of the 
contents of the bottles are plainly written in waterproof 
black ink. If tire bottles contain developers, toners, or 
other made-up solutions, the formula should be written 
on the label also. The labels should be firmly stuck 
to the bottle with ^ood paste, and then sized and 
v.amished. The solutions should always be poured out 
of the bottle on the side opposite to the label. This 
will prevent thr chemical, that may run down the side, 
staininfr the label 

Landscape Lena is the term sometimes applied 
to a *' single ’ lens. It is used with a fairly sm&li stop 
to give good definition, owing to its lack of correction, 
but gives a brilliant image. 

Lantern. Tlie lantern as used in photography 
maybe either the (i) "optical” lantern (the moacm 
equivalent and development of the "magic” lantern), 
(a) The enlarging lantern or enlarger Both are 

similar in general construction and principles, and 
consist essentially of a lantern body made or cietal or 
wood lined with metal, an illuminant inside the lantern 
body, a condenser (f.v ) in front of the illuminant to 
collect and condense all the available light, a carrier or 
stage fur holding the lantern slide, transparency or 
negative in position, an oUective or projection lens in 
front. Adjustments arc*^ included for altering the 
relative positions of the light and lens, and the image 
(t'.e., the lantern slide or negative) illutiiiiiatcd by the 
light coming through the condenser is projected by 
the front lens on to an easel or screen in front. The 
size of the image or picture thrown on to the screen 
depends upon the distance the screen is from the front 
lens. The further away it is tlie larger the picture will 
be, and vice verra, *l'hc alteration of the distance of 
me screen will necessitate admsiment of the distance 
of the light from the lens. The light is centretl (f.e. 
made to give a clear white disc on the screen) by 
moving ’t up or down or to right or left, or nearer or 
further away from the condenser. A combination of 
toese movements will ensure the correct position bcuig 
attained at which the best light is given. 

Lantern Slides are small positive transparencies 
on glass, usually by 3^ Inches, and are made by 
contact or rcrluction wrom negatives. These little 
pictures are projected by means of an optical lantern 
on to a white sheet or screen and appear enlarged a 
great many tunes their original size The prcjiaration 
of lantern slides needs c.ireful technical accuracy in 
view of their subsequent enormous enlargement. The 
slides arc made on commercially prepared lantern 
plates. These plates arc coated with a fine silver- 
chloride emulsion and are either " rapid,” for black 
and white tones, or " slow ” (gaslight) for warm tones. 
Ihe former can be used for reduction from large 
negatives by means of a reducing camera as well as 
for contact ; the latter are generally used for contact 
only. For contact printing the plates are exposed 
behind a negiitive in a printing frame the same as 
w'hen making a bromide or gaslight print. Exposure 
varies according to the spera of the plate, density of 
the negative, and intensity of the light. <Iorrect 
exposure is found by trial, but is about the same as 
lor bromide or gaslight papers respectively 
After ex|>osure the plates are developed in developers 
similar to those for bromide or gaslight papers, 
or other formulae may be used. Hydroquinoiie 
developer (g.z/.), restrained with ammonium bromide, 
fiotassium bromide, and ammonium carbonate, will 
give a great range of toues from sepia to red 
according to the amount of ovci -exposure. Pyfb 
developer also gives good brown tones. Full instructions 
will be found with each box of plates. Lantern slides, 
when developed, hied, washed, and dried, are bound 
up in contact with a " cover-glass.” This is a piece of 
thin clear glass, same size as the slide, and is bound 
to it by thin strips of gummed paper or linen stuck 
longways round the eages holding the two together. 
A ,cut*out mask of black paper is held between the 


two showing only the required portion of the picture. 
Two white spots are placed on the front of the slide at 
the two top comers. This enables the lantemist to 
tell which is the right way up when placing the slides 
in the lantern ca,'rier in semi-darkness. 

Latent Imatfe* The invisible image impressed 
upon the silver salts in the emulsion on a diy plate 
or bromide paper, etc., and brought into visibwiy by 
means of a developer. 

Lena. This is probably the most important part of 
the photographers outfit, and enables the image to be 
formed on the sensitive dry plate in the camera. 
Photographic lenses are of various types, from the 
single or landscape lens to the more complex modem 
anastigmat (g.v.) and telephoto lens. The better the 
lens the more highly it has been corrected for aberra- 
tions. Lens aberrations indicate some departure from 
the ideal r^rforinance of the instrument, and may be 
"chromatic," "spherical,” "distortion,” "curvature of 
field." or " astigm-itism,” etc. (g v ). (See also Aper- 
ture.) Great care sliooid be taken of a good lens to 
preserve it from scratui.^s* the highly-polislicd surfaces 
are easily abraded, and the qumity of the lens then 
suffers. (See also Bupplementiuir Lene.) 

Light-Fog. (See f^g.) 

Light Filters. These are of coloured g^ss or 
gelatine, and are employed to cut put or block certain 
rays of light when using colour segikive plates. Called 
also •• cofour-screpris.” " ortho,” *' iso-screens," and 
" r<iy-filters.” (Sec Orthoohromatlo photo- 
graphy.) When used to filter the light from a 
dark-room lamp, they are usually termed "safe- 
lights” (7 V .). 

Magazine Camera. A form of hand camera 
containing a magazine of plates (in metal sheaths) at 
the back. They are changed automatically pressing 
a lever outside the camera. 

JMatfneelum. (See Flashlight.) 

SSagnifler. (See Supplementary Lena.) 

Hanks and Discs. Masks are pieces of black 
pajier the same size as a negative, with a square, 
round, oval, or oblong openmg cut in it^ middle. 
Placed between the negative and sensitive pa^r when 
pnnting, the mask protects the covered parts from 
light action, and they remain white. A portrait can 
. thus be masked out ol a group. The piece cut out of 
the middle of the black ^taper is called a disc, and if ' 
placed oii the portrait or other portion *hat has been 
printed through the mask, will permit the surrounding 
white p.iper to print to a suitable tint Cut-out black 
paper masks are also used in laiiteni slides (g.w.). (See 
also Combination Printing.) 

Matt Surface Paper. The term applied to 
printing papers that are not glossy surfaced, but are 
not absolutely rough in texture. O 

Hatt Yarniah. (Sec Yarniah.) 

Meniacua. term applied to a lens that is 
concavo-convex in form , * a 

Marcurio Chloride. (See Intenaifloation.) 

Methylated Spirit. Used in photography 
principally for the purpose of quickly drying 
negatives and prints. If these are placed in 
methylateir spirit for five m ten minutes after 
leaving the washing water, and tlien set up in a 
current of air or in front of a fire, they will dry 
in a few minutes. 

M«tol. A quick-acting developer, highly suitable 
for instantaneous exposures, devclojis shadow detail 
without rendering high lights too dense. Produces 
n^.'itives soft in quality ; abo suitable for bromide and 
gaslight papers and lantern slides. A good formula 


Is;- 

a. Metol 75 grains. 

Sulphite of soda 1) oz. 

Water sooz. 

A Carbonate of soda i| oz. 

Bromide of potash 8 gia. 

Water zooz. 


Use equal parts of each. 

Hetol - Hydroqulne, known also as Metol* 

S uinol or M.Q., an ideal combination of developers for 
1 round work combining the detail giving quaiitiea of 
metol with the density producing charactqiistics of 
hydroquinone. Suitable for negatives, lantim slides^ 
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and bromide and gaslight papers. A reliable formula bjr printing in a frame from a positive. (See 
da pMura and DaYalopmant.) 

a. Metol 40 grains. Hagativa Storing. Boxes with grooved Interlon 

Hydroquinone 50 .. are sold fpecially ftf storing glass negatives. Film 

Sulphite of soda ...... lao negatives%iay be stored in envelopes, and books of 

Bromide of potash .... 15 envelopes^ are supplied by dealers for the purpose. 

Water to ao ors. Glass negatives may also be stored in paper oags 

e A Carltonate of soda 4 oz. (obtainable from the photoHlealer) and kept in sets or 

Water to 90 ozs. series in boxes with all particulars written outside. 

Use equal parts of a and d mixed for normal Another convenient method of storing large quantities 

Axposure. For over’exposure decrease the proportion is to keep the negatives (in twos, film to film) in their 

«f ^ and add a few drops of 10 per cent, solution of original plate boxes, marking the outside of each box 

bromide of potash. For under-exposure increase with a distinctive catalogue number for easy reference 

^ and dilute with equal bulk of water. to the contents. The boxes should be stored standing 

Hovntaat. There are several forms of pastes and on edge and not flat 
«fher adhesives suitable for mounting photographs, the Mitrio Aold. called also ** aquafortis." A conosive, 

best known being starch-paste. This is made by mixing fuming acid used as a preservative in pvro-dcveloper. 
<me ounce of starch (in powder) with one ounce of water. Oil *llPlii ting. The oil-pigment printing process it 

ibnning a thick even cream. Add to it, constantly the production ol an picture in greasy Ink (printers’ or 

stirring, eight and a half ounces of hoiltng water in lithographic ink) on paper that has received a coating 

-which twenty grains of alum anu five drops of carbolic of gelatine, sensiti^a with potassium bichromate, 

add have been dissolved. A clear translucent jelly of and exposed to light under a negative. The action of 

strong adhesive qualities should be formed ; if it is not, the hglit renders the bichromatea gelatine insoluble in 

heat K in a pan until it clears. This will keep about a proportion to the densities or giadauons of the negative, 

week. Ordinary flour can be similarly treated and the darkest shadows being most insoluble and the 

snakes a good paste (not translucent), but perliaps the high lights (protected by the, dense parts of negative) 

best both for sticking and keeping qualities is dextrme. remaining untouched. The exposed paper is soaked 

Take;— > in plain water and washed. The gelatine absorbs 

Best white desnnne z lb. water and swells in exact proportion to the gradations 

Cold water suincient to make smooth sti/f paste. of the negative. The parts that hold most water will 

Add water 10 ozs. now repel the greasy mk when applied with a brush 

Oil of wintergrecn or cloves . . . « z dram. (with a dabbling action), ‘xhe shadow portions (in- 

Mix the dextrine and water together until quite clear soluble gelatme and not swollen with water) “take" 

of lumps, add the further quantity of water, then the the pigment, and the Ink will adhere all over the imago 

oil, ana then bring the whole mixture to tlie boil, when in correct amount according to the lighbaction, and the 

it should be like clear gum. Pour into pots, cover up, picture is formed with all detail and gradation. The 

end in from twelve to twenty-four hours it will set to gelatinised paper (carbon transfer paper answers the 

e hard white paste that can be spread easily on backs of purpose well, atthough special papers are made for the 

prints, etc., with the finmr or a brush. process) is sensitisea by soaking m 

Mountliig and Mounts. Mounting is the Potassium bidiroiuate xoz, 

operation of affixing photographs to suitable mounts Water ozs. 

by means of an adhesive Prints mounted wet are apt for one minute. Drain and dry in dark. 

to cockHkand bend the mounts unless spccuilly pressed Or a spirit sensitiser composed of 

and flattened when dry. With larger sizes t)iis tendency Ammonium bichromate . . . .rongrs. 

to curl can be counteracted by pasting another piece Sodium carbonate 10 grs. 

of wet paper to the back of the mount Mounting ttie Water 4 ozs. 

print dry is generally best. It can be pasted all over* One part of thu is mixed with two parts of alcohol 
Uie back and applied carefully to the correct position and applied with a Blanchard brush (7.V.). 
on the mount (marked with a fine-pointed pencil before- Printing takes about one-sixth the time necessary 
hand— a dot for each corner), or ft can be mounted by for P.O.P. After printing wash in cold water for half 

applying the adhesive to one edge only. A strong an hour. The print can then be dried (soaking it 

dextrine mnuntant or fish glue is best for this pm>oose. again when required) or pigmented at once. Pig- 

Thick neutral-coloured “art " papers are h-irgely used menting is conducted by laying the print face upwards 

for mounts, and a scries of two, three, or four ofthese, on a pad of wet blotting paper. Remove surface 

showing a thin line of tint one under another, can be moisture with fluffiess blotting paper or a damp rag 

built up into a very effective surround for the picture. Spread some of the pigment (sola si^cially prepared 

This is termed multiple-mountingy (bee also Dry- for the process) on a piece of glass or a palette, 

moantlntf.) * Dab one of the specially made fitch or liog-liair 

M. Q. An abbreviation* for “ Metol Quinol " or brushes on the pigment until evenly distributed. Then 
metal hydroquinone developer (^.v.) with a “dabbing action" appW it to the print. 

Huriatlo Acid. Another naihe for hydrocliloric Apply only a little pigment at first, increasing it as 

acid. the image grows. Continue to apply the pigment 

HataM Phototfinkphy. The phoRigraphy of until the picture is complete. A “hopping" action of 

animals, birds, fishes,* insects, plants and geological the brush will take the pigment off. A “ pressing " 

subjects may be included under this heading. A action will make it adhere. Thinning the pigment with a 

camera with long extension and great ripdity is little boiled-uil or megilp will make it take more readily 

needed. A reflex camera is specially adaptedfor birds everywhere. Tn tlie production of pnnts in this process 

and animals. A lens of largo aperture is necessary i.id and also in Bromoit (o.v.) control of local tones or 

a silent shutter is essential. Rapid plates (ortho- gradations can be easily accomplished. High lights 

chromatic preferred) and a great store of patience are can be cleaned up, shadows can be strengthened, 

also required. Animals and birds may be stalked in details can be subdued or removed entirely, and in 

their nature surroundings and the photc^^phs thus skilful hands a good composition can be made from a 

secured after careful watching and waiting are more negative that would not yield a passable print in any 

valuable from the natural history point or view than ** straight " process. 

when the subjects are photographed in captivity. Optloal ContMt. An expression used to indi- 
Fishes are generally photographed in gloss tanks with cLte the cohesion of two surfaces with no air spaces 

back and front very emse together— practically holding between. When a print is squeegeed on to glass and 

tha fish in position. The longest possible exposure that all air-bubbles are pressed out, It is said to be m 

the subject pennits!Should be given in nature photo- optical contact. • 

cnmhy, to secure all deuiL Optloal Laatoni. (See Lantera.) 

NafOAlVo is the term applied to the glass plate or OvthoohPomatlOt or laoohvomatlo. means 
film on wMch picture appears, but with the lights and ** colour correct." The term is applied to dry-plates 

ahadows reversed. A negative is produced either in that are more sensitive to yellow and green than the 

the camera by direct action of light through the lens or “ordinary" plates. As they are still very sensitive to 
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blue and ultra-violet, n yellow screen or HfrhMllter Para-amldo^enol. (See RodlnaL) 

must be u%d with them to cut th^ rays out The Parts. (See Walghts and Maasuras.) 

"ortlio plate used in conjunction with a ye%w screen Passa PartOttt. A form of iinishinf; prints fot 

will give a comparatively colour-correct rendpring of a exhibition by binding them by the edges to a piece of 

Und<;cape witli clouds, or any other natural acena glass cut to the same size as the mount. An effective 

"Ortho" plates must be developed in a deep ruby and economical form of framing. A backboard is 

light, as the ordinary dark-room Iteht will generally used to prevent damage to the back of the print, ^d 

prove too actinic for their extra sensitiveness to colour. rings are fixed to the backboard to hang the piaure 

In other respects the treatment for “ortho "plates is the up. The binding strips may be paper or coloured 

same as for ordinary plates. The "orthochromatic" tape and are stuck on with gum, glue, or paste, 

screens or light-filters are made of yellow glass, with PMta. (See Mottutant.) 

mitlcally worked surfaces, or stained gelatine film. Paata. Bnoaustlo. (See Eneanstle Pasta. > 

The screen is used eitlier in front or behmd the lens. Photo Aasiatlnt. A term applied originally to 

and increases the exposure twice, five, or ten times, a form of photogravure and then to tlie gum- 

etc., according to the depth of colour. blchromiite process ig.v.). 

Ovtol. A developer for plates, films, and bromide Phoaphata Papar. A printing paper with an 
and gaslight papers. It gives an image of goodalensity emulsion of silver phosphate. It is used in gaslight 
and colour. A useful formula is both for manipulation, exposure, and development. 

(a) Oitol 70 grains. Development is physical in characiur and pnnts caa 

Fotassiuti' metabibulphite ... 35 grains. b^roauced with gi^at rapidity. 

Water 10 ozs. Photo Hatap. A meter for measuring the strength 

' (6) Carbonate of soda xioz. of light. (See Bxpoaura Hatar.) 

Sulphite of soda i{ oz. PhotO-mloFOgraphy Is the process of obtaining 

Water 10 ozs. photographic enlargements of microscopic objects by 

Use a 1 oz., b i oz., water i oz. the aid of the microscope used in conjuction with a 

Owap-ExposuPa. When a plate has men ex* camera, 
posed jn the camera for a longer penod than would be Photo-talagPXphy. A new application of photo- 
necessary to give a good negative with all gradations graphy by means of which photographs can be 

reproducing tne original, it is said to lie over-exposed. tiansinirted over long distances by electrical means. 

An over-exposed iitYntlve is flat and lacking in con- The teleplionc line ts usually employed and oxperi- 

trast, but with plenty of aletalL It may bo remudied nients in '* wixpless " transmission of pfiotograplis nave 

sometimes by mtensification (g.v.). also proved successful, 

OxobPomh is a nietliod of making carbon prints Pigment Prooeaeee. The various printing pro- 
from bromide prints or enlargements without the cesses used in photography in which a pigment is 

action of light. One bromide print m^ be used to incorporated or otherwise used in conjunction with 

make several ozobromes if required. There arc two some colloid which is rendered sensitive to light by 

methods of procedure. The first process consists lu chemical action. (See Carbon. Gum BlehromatOi 

placing the oromide print or enlargement in a dish of Bromoil, Oil- Printing. Ozobrome, etc.) 

plain cold water, then iininersc a piece of " pigment Pinhole Photography. Taking photographs 
plaster "—similar to carbon tissue— in the special by means of a camera with a pinhole instead of a lens, 

pigmenting solution supplied foi the process, when Ine pinhole is made with a pin or needle in a piece of 

the pigment plaster is well saturated (about three thminietal (thin sheet brass answers well). 'Die edges 

minutes) take out and place for a few seconds in a bath of the hole must be clean and free from mirr. No 

of hydrochloric acid (10 per cent, solution) i uz., water focussing is necessary as the image is always in focus 

35 ozs. Drain and then bring info contact— face to and the size of the picture depends only on the camera 

face— with the bromide print soaking in the plam • extension. The exposure varies according to the size ^ 
water. Withdraw them together from the water and of the hole which depends on the diameter of the 

squeegee on a hard surface. Leave for twenty minutes, need!** that made it it is roughly tliiity to one hun- 

then develop in warm^ater (los** to no” F.). Stnp off dred times the ordinary exposure, 
the plaster backing and the rarbon image will develop Pinholes are small transparent spots that occur 
like an ordinary carbon pnnt, but with the bleached in negatives, and may be due to dust settling on the 
bromide print as a base. This bleached silver image while in the dark sMde or during exposure, 

can be entirely removed now by means of a hypo bath. They are also sometimes due to minute air-bubbles in 

Wash the print and drj'. the developer. They cun be stopped out witli a little 

The second process is similar to the first up to the water colour paint applied with the findipoint of a small 

squeegeeing of the pigment plaster to the bromide sable brush. 

print. After remaining in contact for twenty minutes. Plate-sunk Mount. •A term applied to a photo- 
place them in co/d water aiivl strip off the bleached graphic mount with an indented centre— on which the* 
Dromide iirint. Then bring the pigment plaster into print is mounted— an imitation uf the plate-mark round 
contact with a piece of carbon transfer paper which an engraving. 

has been previously well soaked m water. Squeegee Platlno-Broinlde. A name applied to a cert.iin 
together, place under slight pressure for twenty type of bi^anitle paper with a surface approximately 

mmutes, and develop in hot water (lo^ to zio” F.) as for resembling a smooth platinot^^ print, which is further 

an ordinary carbon print [g.v ). The bromide print imitated by the colour and trnie* of the print when 

can be used over and over agam for other ozobromes, developed. Called also Platino-matt. 
or redeveloped and kept in its original condition. Plailnotype. A beautiful printing process in 

PsJiohromatlo applied to dry plates, means nil^ich iron and platinum salts are utilised. The pic- 
sensitive to all colours of the spectrum as distliq^uished tures obtained are in pure platinum and are absolutely 
from orthochromatic ig.v.). permanent. The parar as sold is of a yellowish colour 

Panoramic Camera. A st^cially constructed on the coated side. This is exposed under a negative 

camera for taking panoramic views. in a printing frame and exposed to daylight until all 

Paper Ne^tlvee are useful in making enlarge- details are lust visible in a brownish tint on the yellow 
oients. Tliey are on specially prepared, nearly gram- ground. The image is developed by placing the print 
less, thin paper, coated with dry-plate (slow) emulsion. m a solution of potassium oxalate (i in 6 approximately) 

Paper ne^tives are developed m the same manner or in developer s(>ecially prepared by the makeis or 

ordinary glass negatives or films. Thin bromide the paper. This gives perfect black tones. A different 
paner *roay be used for making negatives for enlarge- paper is supplied for sepia tones and is developed in a 

ments, but is too slow for exjwsures in the camera. hot bath ofox.'ilate solution 10 parts, saturated solution 

If the grain of the paper shows it may be obviated and oxalic acid x part. Used at 1^ to x6o* F. 

the paper rendered more translucent by rubbing in After development the pnnts are cleared and fixed 
melted paraffin wax or vaseline. in ses'eral successive baths of hydrochloric add i part, 

Pxpfor MlBdvxl. A fine tracing paper, very water 60 parts. Finally washed and dried. Platinum 

translucent and used for affixing to the mcks of papers must be kept in a calcium tube to protect them 

negatives for working upon in pencu or crayon. from moisture in the air. 
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Platlaum Toning. (See Toning.) 

P* O. P. An abbreviation for Prliitins-Out-Paper. 
All photc^raphic printing papers tliat print under a 
negative in daylight and give a fully visible imaire are 
termed printing*out>papers, in contradistinction to 
development papers, in which the image is invisible 
or only partly seen after exposure. By P. O. P. is 
gettbrally understood the geiatmo- and coUodio-chloride 
papers and self-toning paper. These papers are ex- 
posed under a negative in a printing-frame and 
examined from time to time in subdued light to note 
the progress of printing. Printing is conducted in 
full daylight, but not m direct sunlight, unless the 
mgative IS very dense. Printing is carried further 
(darker) than is required in the finished print. In self- 
toning papers the printing is u'lrriccl further stilL 
When pilnting is complete, the print is ready for 
toning, after which it is fixed in Iiypo 3 ozs., water 
I pint, washed thoroughly and dried. (See Toning; 
also Glazing, Belf-tonlng.) 

Portraiture by photography is probably the most 
popular form of camera work, and is the branch that 
attracts most amateurs— .ilthough its special applica- 
tion Is confined largely to professionals. Successful 
pictorial portraiture is conqiaratively difficult. To 
achieve something more than a mere snapshot of a 
person several things !iave to be considered The 
background and environment of tlie figure nee:i careful 
consideration. These should always be as simple as 
possible, so as not to detract from the interest of the 
portrait. (See Background.) The lighting is 
important. This will make or mar the portrait. The 
pose should be as natural as possible, and the sitter 
should not stare at the camera or appear ‘'camera- 
conscious.” Dark shadows, caused by strong top or 
side light, or by the sitter being too close to the light, 
can be rectified by reHectors of white niatorial placeit 
on the shadow side, or by translucent muslin difi'users 
placed between the sitter and the light. The most 
effective form of lighting for general portraiture is a 
good top side light, not too near, but a little in front of 
the sittv. A high window facing north, or a sloping 
skylighranswers well. This lighting with .a reflector 
shoum serve for most portrait studies. Ordinary 
rooms with a fairly large window can also be used for 
home portraiture by blocking up the lower half of the< 
window, and using the upper portion only ivith the 
assistance of a reflector to ugiit the shadow side of the 
face. Do not put the figure too close to the wuidow 
or the lighting will be too hard. Long-focus lenses of 
big aperture are best for portraiture. IShort-focus 
lenses give distorted perspective, and small apA'tures 
increase the exposure too much. Home portraiture 
can also be accomplished by flashlight Rapid 

plates (prefeitbly orthnchroinatic) should always be 
used for portraiture and the largest stoi) in the lens. 
A full exposure gives the V'cst rcsula*. and the negatives 
should be developed with av.'inft-.icting developer such 
asnietoM^.v.l, rodinal, or a well-diUitcd pyro-ucveloper 
with an extia amount of alkali. (See also Retouching.) 

Positive is the name applied to the print or 
transparency made ^ contact, reducitan, or en- 
laweincnt from a iieggrive. 

mtaezlum Bichromate, a chemical of con- 
sideratile importance in photography. It is met with 
commercially in fine orange-red crystals. Dissolves 
in water, and when incorporated with certain colIq('ts, 
such as gelatine, possesses the property of rendering 
them insoluble on exposiiic to light. Is used in 
photo-mechanical processes, and collo^pe, etc. (See 
Carbon, Oum-biohromate and Oil-nroceza.) 

Potaszlum Bromide, used principally a.s a 
restraincr in development, and in emulsion making. 
As a rcstrainer it keeps the image clear, and assists in 
building up contrast and preventing general fog m 
cases of over-exposure. It is most conveniently used 
as a ten per cent, solution in water, t.e,, 10 ozs of 
solution contains t oz. bromide. A few drops are 
added to the developer. 

PotMslum Cyanide, used in making the 
cyanide reducer for negatives. It is a deadly poison 
end should not be handled more than necessary. 

Potassium Fsrrloyanlde. or Red Prussiate of 
Potash. Used in the iron or “blue-print” process 


(g.v.), also in bramoU and other formulae. Used in 
conjunction with hypo in making a useful reducer for 
negative!, (See RsBuotlon, also Toning.) 

Potawiim Iodide, used in making emulsions 
with silver nitrate. 

Potaealum Metablenlphlte, used as a pre- 
servative in pyro and other developers and pre- 
venting staining of the gelatine film. Used also m 
making a non-staining acid fixing bath (g.v.). 

Potassium Psroavbonate. (See Hypo 
Ellmlnatop.) 

Printing is the process of making a positive from 
a negative so that a picture is obtained in which the 
gradations of light and shade arc represented as seen 
in nature. The term is more usually applied to 
contact work in a printing frame rather tiian to making 
enlargements. (See Carbon, Cloud Printing, 
Bromide, Oaellght paper, Bromoll, Oll- 
prlntlng, Platlnotype, P.O.P., etc.) 

Printing Frame. A wooden frame made to hold 
the negative while making contact pnnts. I'he 
negative and printing paper (film to film) are held 
in the rebate of the frame by a flat wooden back which 
is hinged in the middle, so that one end can be lifted 
to inspect the progress of printing. Tlie back is lieid 
securefy in position by two cross springs which clip 
mto the sides of the frame. 

Pyro. The abbrei'iatcd name of pyrogallol (sold 
as pyrugaihe acidj, an extensively used developing 
agent. Gives negatives with a tendency to yellow 
colour according to the fes inula employed. Sold in 
light, white, featlicry cryst.ils, very soluble in water or 
in heavier crystals or '* tabloids.” The earliest foiinub 
for a pyro-developer for dry plates was pyro-ammonia. 
This nas been practically discarded now in favour of 
pyro-stKl.t, ot which the following is a good formula 
Stock Solution : a. 

Water 10 ozs. 

Potassium metahisiilphite . . . ^ oz. 

Potiissniiu bromide 60 grains. 

Pyro I oz. 

Stock Solution ; 

Sodium carbonate 2 ozs. 

Sodium sulphite t ozs. 

Water 10 ozs. 

ror use Kixe ^ make 20 OiS. 

Use equal parts. 

Increase the quantity of ^or under-exposure and 
dilute with more water. For over-exposure increase 
the pro|)oilion of a and add xo to 90 drops of a 
zo r'er cent, solution of bromide of potash. Pyro 
used in cunuinction with metol gives a very satis- 
factory developer. A favourite torniuia is 

a. Metol 45 grains. 

Potassium metabisulphite . . i2u grams. 

Pyro 55 grains. 

Potassium bromide 20 grams. 

Water so ozs. 

b. Sodium carbonate 4 ozs. 

Water 20 ozs. 

For u>.e Uke emial parts of each. 

(See also Acotone .iml Beaoh’s Developer.) 

Pyroxyllne. I he rhenucal name (or gun-cotton. 
It i<. produced by tlie action of nitric and -sulphuric 
acids on pure cotton wool It dissolves in a mixture of 
alcohol and ether, and is then known as collodion. 
This is employed as the base for the silver salt m the 
wet-plate process and in the preparation of collodion 
emulsions. Gun-(fttton is also used as a means of 
rapidly igniti^ flash-powders. (Sec Flashlight.) 

Quarter- Plate, A photographic size, 4^ x si 
Indies. (See Sizes.) 

S ulnol. Another name for Hydroqulnone (g.vX 
embrandt BfTeot is a term frequently applied 


to that tjrpe of portraiture in which the outline of the 
fe.'iiurcs in profile are strongly lighted, while the 
remainder of the face and the background are in 


comparative sh-adow. 

Rytol. A concentrated “tabloid” developer of 
great utility for films, plates, bromide and gaslight 
papers, ana lantern slides. 

Rapid RsotlllBsar. A doublet lens that has 
been corrected for distortion of line. Usually ab* 
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brevlated to “ R.R. lens.” Called also a ** symmetrical 
lens " or rapid syiiiinetrlcal." When the two com- 
ponents forming; the lens are tHe same in fonstruction, 
one comimnent or one half of the lens can%eneraily be 
used as a singrle lens of double the focal Imigth of the 
complete lens. (See Lens.) 

Reduotlon (in Siae). Intheproductionoflantem- 
slides (y.v.), or small prints from large negatives, it is 
neeess iry to use a reducing apparatus. It consists, in 
practice, of a camera which takes a photograph on a 
sm^ scale of the original negative or picture. The 
adjustments should permit the original that is being 
copied to be evenly illuminated b^y transmitted (or 
refloctod) light, ancf the reducing camera should ne 
truly square and vertical with the plane of the original, 
otherwise distortion will occur. (Sec Copying and 
JLantern Slides.) s 

Reduotlon In Density in negatives is secured 
by means of d reducer. A useful formula is the ferri- 
cyanulc-hypo reducer (called also " Howard Fanner's” 
Reducer, after its mvciitorj. It is prepared by adding 
a small (quantity of potassium ferricyniude (lo per cent, 
solution) to hypo } oz., water 5 ozs. The mixture shoulrl 
be of a hgliL y eilow colour and keeps acting for only <1 
few minutes. Negatives can be placerl m the reducer 
straight fiom the (i\mg bath. If hypo iire]mnderalcs 
in the solution, reduction .iHects the high liglits, but 
when the ferric^'anide is in excess, the shadows arc 
attacked first. As soon as the required reduction is 
romplete, wash well and dry. Pi-rsiilphate of ammonia 
IS also a favourite redacer. Laical reduction can he 
eifectod physically by rubbing the retjtiired part of the 
u'fy m gativc with a wad of cotton wool so.iked with 
methylated spint. 

Reflex Camera. A form of camera, usually used 
as a hand camera, m which the image cast by tlic lens 
»» rctlocted (by means of a mirror placed at an an^Iu of 
45 degrees inside the camera) to a focussing screen at 
the top of the iiistruiiient. This .serves the purpose of 
a full-sized view-fmder, and tlie image can be fctcussed 
up to theinonient of exposure. The plate is in posi- 
tion in Its usual place at the back of tlic camera, and at 
the desired iiioiuent tlie mirror is released. It springs 
up and shuts out the top focussing screen, and stiiiiil- 
tdiieoiisljr a shuitcr exposes tho plate. Keliox enneras 
are specially useful for instantaneous work tliat requires* 
great pre-cision of focus, and also for natural history 
photography, g /r. birds, etc. 

Registration, ^ny photograph may be registered 
(ropyriglited) at Stationers’ Hail on {laymcnt of a fee 
of xs. The nccessaiy iorin is supplied on .qiplicatioii. 

Rembrol. A commercial une-solution concentrated 
developer for ril.Ues, films, papers, and lantern-slides. 
Needs the addition of water only. 

Restrainer. A chemical added to a developing 
solution to restrain its action. Usually Potassium 
brotniile m a 10 jier cent, solution is used with de- 
velopers for iii'gative work. 

Retouching is the process of spotting out lUTects 
m pliotograpluc ncg.itivcs or prints. It is gene.nilly 
accomplished with a iinc-poiiite<l pencil— after the 
film has been prepared to '‘take" the bl.ick-Iead— or 
with a fine sable brush and water-colour of the right 
tint (for prints). To prepare the surface of a negatne 
for retouching, a little special v.irnish must be rubbed 
over the film to give U a “tooth.” A formula for 


preparing this is 

Powdered resin 60 grains. 

Tuquintine a ozs. 


The retouching penci' must be oPliard lead— H.H. or 
and imist be sharpened to a fine needle 
point (by rubbing on fine glass paper after using the 
knife). The pencil is used on the parts requiring 
retouching witli a loose “dotting” so*'t of stroke, 
making a senes of tiny commas, or with a very I'ght 
and small circular action. The point of the pencil 
must not be pressed liard and the density must l>e 
built up gradually. (Ipots, freckles, lines, etc., on the 
face in a portrait, which appear as almost trans- 
parent places In the negative arc readily filled up m 
this manner and the texture of the skin can be 
smoothed considerably. It is not wise to overdo the 
retouching or all character will be removed from the 
features. An occasioral rough prmt may be taken to 


see the progress of the retouching, and if un- 
satisfactory it can be entirely removed by wiping the 
film with a rag dipped in turpentine. The process 
can then be started ae novo. The retouching desk on 
which the work is done is a sloping board with side 
struts to hold it in position. A recMitguIar hole is cut 
in the middle of the negative held (film upvards) 
over this hole in groove-3. As the retouching has 
to be done by transmitting light, a mirror Is maced 
below the negative to reflect \\^hX from a window or 
lamp up through the hole in the desk. A toj) screen 
of wood or cloth cuts out extraneous light while 
working. 

Reversal is when those parts of the image which 
should ap)>ear dark in the negative come up light, and 
vt£e versa. It is due to the extreme action of light 
on the semsiti/e film and is also known as Solaris. ition. 

Revereed Mertative is one in which the position 
of the picture is reversed as regards right and left. 
Reversed negatives are used for certain photo- 
mechanical work and in carbon printing in single 
transfer. They are made (z| in tho camera direct by 
taking the picture through tlic glass side of the plate 
or by means of a prism, {2) by stripping and reversing 
the negative film itself, (3) by reproduction from other 
negatives. 

Rising Front is a movable panel of wood fitted 
to the front of the camera and holding tlie lens, which can 
he tnovi'd iq^ and down so .is to exclude or include ninrQ 
or less of the iorcgrourid of a picture witliout shiftipg 
tlie (.iinera. 

Rodlnal. A concentrated one-sniution developer 
for plates, films, papers, Ifintcrn sl.des, ftc., needs only 
the addition of water tor use. Made from paramulo- 
phenol. 

Roll Film. A popnUr form in which sensitive 
films are siu>|>Ucrl for ii«<» m earner i. The films are m a 
long strip backed witli black paper and wound on 1 
siiool. (S(‘e Film.) 

Roller-Blind Shutter* A form of instantaneous 
shutter m which a cniitmuous strip or blmd of timi 
opaque material, containing a rectangular ^ppening or 
slit in the middle, passes from a roller at Uie top of 
the shutter and rapidly uincls on another spring roller 
at tlie bottom. During its ]>ass.igc from one roller to 
the oilier, the ripening iii the middle uncovers the len ^ 
to which the shutter isattaclied. (See InstantaneoUB 
Photography.) The body of the shutter itself is in 
the form of a narrow shallow box with an opening 
right through its smallest diinensiun. The rollers are 
fitted inside the 1 k)x .at top and hottoin, and the lens ot 
th.wcamuia fits mto the opening atone side, leaving 
the other side free. The principle of the roller-blind is 
also applied to tho Focal Plane Shutter (q.v.). 
Bare-edge. (See Carbon.) 

Safe lilghtB. T1 iis term 15 applied generally to 
tho media or coloured serpens employed in dark-room 
lamps, and m.iy v.ary .u aording to the sensitiveness of 
the pUti’S or p.apors used. For bromide papers a good 
yellow light (oran^ glass nr two thicknesses of special 
yellow- tabne — sold fur the purpose) will suffice. For 
ordinary aid rapid noii-orth6 pl.ites, ruby and orange 
glass combined, or two thickftsse^ of yellow fabric and 
one’ of ruby fabric will be safe. For orthochromatic 
plates a ven' decfi rul»y light is necessary or one of the 
commercUiUy prepareif safe ligliis made for the purpose 
^ould be used, (bee Dark Room.) 

Short-Foous Lens. A lens of|| whicli the focal 
length IS less than the length of the longe-it side of the 
plate for which it is used may be called a short-focus, 
or wide-angle lens so far as that particular size of i late 
is concerned. Generally, however, the term means a 
lens witli a focal length less than five inches. Such 
lenses have greater depth of focus (or definition) than 
long-focus lenses. 

Screen, Coloured. (See Orthoohromatlo.) 

Ekireen, Lantern. The screen or sheet upon 
which the picture in the lantcrn-shdc is piojccteil by 
the optical lantern {q.v.). To get the most brilliant 
result the screen shouUl be white with a little blue in it 
and should be opaque. 

Belf-Tonlng Papers are printing-out papers in 
which the amount of gold necessary for toning the 
image is meorporated m the emulsion its^. Fruits on 
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telf'toniner paper only require iixinf; In a plain Iwpo bath 
to gh e finislied pictures of a pleasing colour. Thorough 
washing Is necessary after nxing. 

Shuiten. lUBtsntaneouB. Mechanical con* 
trivances for exposing the sensitive plate or film m the 
camera to the action of light for the fraction of a 
seccgid, and allowing the image formed by the lens to 
Impinge on the surface of the plate during that period, 
^ee iBStantaneoaB Photography and Roller- 
Sllad Shutter.) 

Silhouette Photography Is that fonn of por- 
traiture In which the face or figure is shown in profile 
in solid black against a plain white background. The 
method of ]iraaucuig these effects is to pose the sitter 
In profile against a white sheet. Focus the camera 
carefully and tlieii exclude all light tliat may iliiiminate 
the near side of the figure or sheet. The whole of the 
light must come throuj^h the slieet and may be day- 
light or flashlight. U»e a slow plate and develop with 
a well-restrained developer to gflve great contrast and 
density. 

Sizes, Photographic. The principal sixes of 
photographic plates and iiapers are 
34x31— (lantern plate); 3lX4i— (Quarter plate) ; 5X4; 
six 31 (postcard); 61X41 (half pUte); 6|X3l (stereo- 
scopic) ; 7X5; 81x6} (whole plate); 10x8, 12x10; 15X 
X2. The principal sizes of continental plates are 6^X9 
centimetres; 9x13 cm. ; i3Xi6l cm.; 13x18 cm.; 18x24 
cm. ; S1XP7 cm 

Skiagraphy, an early name applied to Kadio- 

gr^hy (9.V.) 

Bnap-ahot photography. (See Inatant- 
unaous Photography and Hand Camera.) 

Sodium Carbonate: ordinaiw waslnng soda. It 
is best to use the pure carbonate of soda prepared for 
photographic purposes instead of the common variety. 
Should be in clear crystals. 

Sodium Hypoaulphlte. (Sec Hypo.) 

Sodium Sulphite. Used l.irgely m pliotngraphic 
formulae as a preservative for various developing 
agents, such as pyro, metol, hydroqiiinone. amidol. 
<S.'C It ftisn prevents staining the film during develo|)- 
rnent. Should be obtained in clear crystals. When it 
turns white or gets partly wliitc it has oxydised and 
Yiccoiiic sulphate and is then of no use for its original . 
' purpose. 

Bolarlsatloii. (See Reversal.) 

Spherical Aberration is a defect in a lens and 
crniMsts in bringing the ra^s passed by the centre of 
tlie lens to a focus at d point nearer than where the 
riys passed thiongli the iifirgins. Occurs 
(.oiinnonly with “single" lei.scj. 

Spool. The name given to the rollcd-up length of 
senutive film Ivcked with black paper and wound on a 
wooden spindle, used in a roll-film camera. A “spool” 
of film may contain siilficient for two. six, or twelve 
« exposures, and is soinctiAics callca a film-cartridge, 
and can be loaded into the cAniera without the need of 
a dark-room. (See Film.) 

Bquaegae. A useful accessoiT employed for 
squeezing a print into optic.al contact wnl^a sheet of 
glass, or Tor expelling die air from betweciAwo pieces 
of paper (as in the carbon process) or other surfaces. 

It IS made in two forms : the roller-squeegee, a tube of 
seamless rubber on a wooden spindle revolving in a 
convenient handle, or a flat straight-edged strip of 
rubber cemented or otherwise held in a long woodsn 
holder. The latter form is more satisfactory in practice 
When squeegeeing, start pressing out the air from 
centre of print towards the margins. Place a sheet of 
clean blotting-paper and then a sheet or two ordinary 
paper over the Kick of the print to prevent abrasion. 

Stains on Negatives. (See Cleaving Bath 
and Thlooarbamlde.) 

Stand Development. This term Is applied to 
the wstem of slow o^dopinent In dilute developer, la 
which a number of plates are dealt with simultaneously, 

A grooved porcelain or metal tank is employed to hold 
the plates vertically, and almost any non-staining 
devemper, such as metol. hydroquinone, adurol. 
rodiraf, azol, may be used in a con^idenlily diluted 
state. Development is allowed to proceed sTowly (for 
many hours if the developer is very dilute), and this 
treatment generally tends to balance foults of exposure 


and make the most of each negative. A developer 
specially suited forstand-develoyment on account or its 
clean wofting proptftles is glycin. Tlie following 
formula is Siitable 

Glycin z oz. 

Sodium carbonate .... afozs. 
Potassium carboiute ... 5 ozs. 

Water 90 ozs. 

Dilute one part of this with 6 to la parts water. 

(See also Tank Development.) 

Starch Paste. (See Honntant.) 

Btenopalo Photography. Synonymous with 
Pinhole Photo^apny 
SteveoBOoplo Photography is that form ot 
camera work in wliich two photographs are taken 
simultaneously (if the subject is moving) with the same 
exposure, aiKi with a camera having two similar lenses 

E laced approximately the same distance apart as tlie 
unian eyes. Tlie resulting prints from the two nega- 
te es (usually taken side by side on one plate) when 
mounted, and viewed in a 5tercosco)ie, give the illiisioit 
of solidity to the objects photographed. 1 his is due 
to the two points of view in the two halves of the pair 
of pictures. Two separate cameras may bo used, or 
two ex[wsurrs given with one camera— nioi ing it a few 
inches to right or left before ttiakiiig the scLond 
exposure. Special stereoscopic camera!, are sold 
for the piirjHise. When mounting the prints from 
sterer>scopic negative, care must be taken to mount the 
nglit hand print on the left and vite wna, as it must 
be remembered the negative lias reversed the two 
views. Tile 1 Mcturcs may also be seen to advantago as 
transparencus, 

StocU-’Solutlon is the term .applied to a ennrea- 
tralcd fonn of any formula of w'hicti a portion u taken 
from time to time and diluted for use. 

Stops. (See Diaphragm.) 

Stripping Negatives. The film of a negative 
can be stripficd from the original or cdluloidi 
base bv treating with the foUuwmg suluimn 


.. Metii3nat^ spirit a ozs, 

Witter 2 oz*. 

I'onnalin 1} ozs. 


Take 8 parts of this solution and add x part hydr». 
fluoric acid. PlaLe negative in this, first cutting film 
all round about 4 iach from edge. The film readily 
loosens in tins and can be taken o’". It can then be 


transferred to a new piece of glass. (See Cracked 
Negatives.) • 

Sulphide Toning. (See Toning.) 

Sulphite of Soda. (See Boldum Sulphite.) 

Sunning Down is the term used when tlie liign 
lights the sky) of a print are i>crfectly blank and 
are coloured or tinted slightly by extra exposure to tliu 
light. In the case of printiiig-out-paper. this is ciiected 
by merely exposing the pnnt to sunlight for a few 
seconds, carefully siiielding the portions of the picture 
that an* .ilready sufficiently printed. A graduated sky 
cifcrt, dark ut the ton and lighter near the horizon, can 
be obtained by slowly uncovcmig the sky part during 
the period of exposure to the light. 

Swing Back. The movalile back of the camera 
that can be swung vertically so as to i[;ct the plate truly 
perpendicular when the camera is (lomtcd up or down 

Swing Front. The front of the camera holding 
the lens can in many cameras be so'ung iroin the centre 
so that the lens pioints up or dow 11 at will. Doth the 
swing front and the swing back are useful movements 
for architectural jiliptography. 

Sulphuric Acid. A strong, corrosive acid used 
in the Dromoil process (7 v.). Develops great heat 
when diluted with water. Always add the acid to the 
water, and not vtce vena. 

Sulphooyanlde of Ammonium. A very 

diliqiiescent clieinicaL Used in the gold toning bath. 
(See Toning.) 

Supplementary Lenses, or magnifiers, are 
single lenses applied to the front of the ordinary lens 
for the purpose of increasing or decreasing its focal 
length. By careful calculation of the amount of this 
increase or decrease, objects at dlfierent distances can 
be brought into focus without altering the position of 
the original lens on the camera. These lenses are 
largely used in hand cameras that are not provided 
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fbcim[n{r adjuitments. To find the fhcal length 
cn a supplementaty lens necessarj* to reduce or incre-ise 
the focal leijjfth of a given leM. multipl;^the focal 
lenffth to bti altered by the foeffi length dMred. and 
divide the product by the original focal length less 
the final focal length. A “positive’* lens wilt reduce 
the focal length. A “ negative ” lens must be used to 
increase tli«i focal length. 

. BymmatFloal Lena. (See fiapld Recti- 
linear.) 

Ta.iK DeTelopmentf This term is atiplied to 
the da\*elopiucnt of pi ites or films in a grooved metal 
tanic or box. The ul.ites (a dozen or more can be 
treated at once according to the number of grooves) 
are held vciticnUy in the tank and a dean acting 


or twenty immites. This is arrived at by tri.il with a 
correctly exposed plate. A great number of develop- 
ing tanks are now made and are obt.*iitiable from 
photographic dealers They all embody the same 
principle, and many are made so that the plates can be 
reversed top to bottom at intervals during aevehmnient. 
This jirevents uneven development. (See also Stand 
Devalopment.) m 

Telepnotography is that branch of camera work 
in which a tdepbolo lens is used. The effect of this 
lens is to bring distant objects into focus on the plate 
on a large scale, but without a long catnera extension. 
The telephoto lens coii^sts of a coinbinatian ol an 
ordinary large-aperture ^photographic lens with a 

negative '* (or aoubic concave) lens. This negative 
lens acts as a magnifier and the size of tlie image varies 
with the distance of the sei>ar.^tion between it and tlie 
TOsitive lens. To obtain the same sized rendering of 
aist.iiit objects with onlinary lens would require a camera 
of many times the length 

Temporary Support. (See Carbon Prlnt- 

per Cent Solution. (See Welghtf and 
Meaeuree.) 

Thlooarbamlde. A chemical used for making a 
clearing solution for negatives and for the removal of 
stains. The followtiig is a useful formula: 

Thiocarbaimde 30 grs. 

Citric icid xogrs. 

Water 2 ozs. 

Thlorarbninide used in the developer will bruig about 
reversal (See also OiBarlntf.l 

T. and I* An abbrevt.ition for “Time and 
Instantaneous," applied to photograpluc shutters that 
kre capable of giving "time " exposures us well as 
“ instantaneous 

Three-Colour PhotoCraphy* (See Colonr 
Photography.) 

Tissue. (See Carbon.) 

Time Development. A ss'stem of developing 
negatives in which the time of first appearance of the 
linage bears a definite rclition to the total tune taken 
to devolnp the image fully. (See Factorial De- 
velopment.) 

Time Exposure is the term generally applied to 
an exfiosiire given by uncapping the lens of the camera 
for any time more th.in a second. I.css than one 
second's exposure is usually regarded as "instan- 
taneous." when using an exposing shutter on the 
lens, exposures of from lialf a second to three or four 
seconds are sometimes referred to as " bulb ” ex- 
posures (^.v. ). 

Toning is the process whereby the tone or colour 
of a photographic print is altered or changed by 
chemical means. Nearly every form of print is capable 
of being toned, but gclatiiio-chloride. or collodio- 
chloride papers (P.O.P.) and “liroraide" or "gas- 
light" papers arc most frequently treated in a toniilg 
bath. A favourite toning liath for gelatine P. O. P. is 

Ammonia sulphocyanide .... so gts. 

Chloride of gold .' 3 grs. 

Water so ozs. 

Dissolve the sulphocyanide in half the water and gold 
in remainder. i\dd gold to sulphoryHiiide. a little at a 
time, until all is mixea The prints should be well waslied 
in plain water first, and then placed hi above bath tmtil 


all warm colour has disappeared from all but the 
darkest shadows when the print is viewed by trans- 
mitted liglit. Rinse the prints (a dozen or more call be 
dealt with at once In the toning bath), and place in tiie 
fixing bath composed of 

Hypo 3 0«- 

Water so ozs. 

Fixation is complete 111 about ten minutes. Thenirash 
prints for two hours, and dry. It is generally well to 
undertone, as tlie prints become much colder m colour 
when dry. A toning bath for giving fine brown tones 
is:— 

Phosphate of soda 60 grs. 

Chlonde of gold 2 grs. 

Witer 40 ozs. 

Brown and hrown-black tones are obtained, especlafiy 
on malt -surfaced P.O.P., by platinum toning. Use 
the following liath : 

Potassium chtoroplatinite .... 3 grs. 

Sodium chloride (salt) 50 grs. 

Citric acid 50 grs. 

Water zn ozs. 

Immerse dry prints sn 10 per cent, salt bath for five 
nimiite*^, wash and tone in above. P.C^ P. prints can 
also be toned and fixed in one operation (see Com- 
bined Bath). Hromuie ami g.is 1 ightDrints— usually 
black and white in colour— can be tonea to almost any 
hue, from red to brown or blue. TJic best method 01 
getting a rich brown or sejiia colour to bleach the 
pnnts in : 

Pot.'issium ferrievanide 40 grs. 

Put.issiuin bromide to grs. 

Water 10 ozs. 

When the image lias quite disappeared, rinse and 
place In: 

Pure sodium sulphide 40 grs. 

Water 10 ozs., 

until the image reappears in a strong brown "tenCL 
Then wash well and rlry. Red and blue tones ara 
obtaincil, or bromide and gaslight prints by using Jia 
following solutions 

a. Neutral potassium citrate . . , . 4 

Water 40 efts. 

b. Potassium ferricyaiude i oz. 

Water 10 ozs. 

. c. Copper sulph.itc i oz. 

Water lu ozs. 

d. Uranium nitrate . 50 grains. 

Water i oz. 

e. r erne ammonium citrate ... i oz. 

Water 10 ozs. 

Fqi tones from warm black, thmugh sepia to red 
use a, 5 ozs. ; d, ^ oz . ; r, ) oz., mixed and poured ovto 
the wet print. 

For a different series of warm sepia$ to red-chalk 
colour use : b, s drams : <f, z dram ; glacial acetic acid, 
2 drams ; water, ip ozs. After toning nnse in dilute 
acetic acid (1 in zoo) and (hln wash in several change* 
of water. 

Blue tones are obtained by immersing the prints 
in:— 

Water zo oz. 

b.r IB* * ' 

m e. •. I oz. 

Nitric acid i dram. 

Wash in several cliaugcs of w.itcr after toning 
and hang print up to dry. Tlie nif’thods of toning 
bAmide and gaslight prints given above can also be 
used for lantern slides. 

Transter Paper. (See Carbon.) 

Tripod is the name of the three-legged stand used 
for suppoTting the camera white the photograph is 
being focussed and taken. They varv in construction 
from heavy wooden affairs for biilkv cameras to 
telescopic, aluminium, poc ket trinofls for small, light 
cameras. The best forms have acOustable, sliding leg- 
joints, to permit ready levelling of the camera on 
uneven ground The tnnod top is the section to 
which the legs are attached and to which the cameza 
is screwed. 

Triple Extension means that the camera b 
capable of an extension of bellows three times the 
focal length of the lens ordinarily used. 

Dnder-Exposuve occurs when the amount of 
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that reaches the plate or sensitive film through 
the Ifns is insufficient to record completely all detcUla 
of tne Imase — especially In the shadows, (See 

!ee Tonlnf .) 

U.B. Mumbars. (See Diaphragm.) 

VaralBh, Negative. Varnishes specially prepared 
for aj^lication to negatives and obtainable from all 
photnmphic dealers. The varnish is poured over the 
film side of the plate, which Is then set up on end to 
dry In a warm place. A good cold varnish f<» 
application with a brush for glass negatives is 

Celluloid 190 to 150 grs. 

Amyl acetate z6 ozs, 

A good varnish for films is 

Dammar 50 grs; 

Benzole jc oz. 

Matt varnish for applying to the back of a negative 
(gives a ground'glass enect and can be worked upon 
with a s<m pcncu) is made as follows :~ 


DBTPlopnMnt 
Urajifm. ( 


Sandarac 90 grs. 

Mastic 20 grs. 

Etiier 9 ozs. 

Dissolve and add 

Benzole z oz. 

Must be applied to the negative cold. 

Ylotolf a commercial concentrated one-solution 
devoloper for films, plates, papers, and lantern slid^ 
dec. 

Vtow Finder is the little instrument attached to 
most hand cameras for the puriiose of detennining the 
amount of subject or view that will be Included on the 
plate at the moment the photograph is taken. The 
reflector form is, in cflect, a tiny reflex camera, and the 
'mage formed by the small lens is reflected up by 
Tieans^ of a mirror to the view point of the top of tlie 
.Snder. The direct vision-finder is usually a simple 
double-concave lens, rectangular in form, which pre- 
sents the view in miniature when looked through. 
This type of finder affixed to the top of the camera 
with a arrangement permits the camera to 

be used at the eye-level and the object sighted as with 
a gun, Anotlier form of direct-vision finder is made of 
a wire frame with intersecting wires crossing in the 
.middle at right angles. This is fixed to the camera 
* front (above the lens) and a sighting pin is placed at 
•^'le back. This wire finder may be same size as the 
vlate and the object is looked at through it. 

Ylj^ette and Vignetting. This Is the method 
of softening off the edges of a picture until the margins 
are perfectly lihiak. It is generally used in portr.i 4 »ure 
and is accomplished by covering the negative with an 
opaque paper mask— fixed a little distance in front of 
the prlnting-frarie, during printing. An opening is 
made in the mask approximating the outline of the 
portrait and tissue paper placed ove% the opening still 
Cuither softens the effect. * when making 

enlargements is accomplished by moving a piece of 
tardboard to and fro between the lens and bromide 


paper. A hole being cut in the card to allow die 
required portion of the image to show through. 

Washing Magativas and Prints is best ae- 
coniplisheql^ runnin^water. The removal of hypo 
or other cnonicals from the film cannot be done by- 
allowing the plate or print simply to soak in water. 
Constant movement should be imparted to the washing 
water by means of a stream of water entering the 
washing trough (a large circular basin Is good for 
prints! through a rubber pipe at an angle. Negatives 
shouln be washed vertically or film downwards, but 
not touching anything. Washing racks and tanks are 
now obtainable scr cheaply that g is better not to risk 
the permanency of the negatives by not employing 
one to wash them thorougliiy. The next best plan S 
to give the plates or prints a scries of complete 
changes^f clean water. Twelve changes with five 
minutes*^ soak between each will generally prove 
sufficient. (See Hypo Eliminator.) 

Watkins. This name when applied to dry-plate 
speeds, “aoo Watkins,** signifies that the speed has 
been determined according to comparative tests 
calculated by Mr. Alfred Watkins. (See also Bz- 
poBure Meter and Expoeure. 

Weights and Meaeures. PhotographlCr 

Fnrmutx are usually made up by apothecaries’ 
weight 

90 grains ss i scruple. 

3 scruples := 1 drachm = 60 grains, 

8 (Irachnis s= t ounce = 480 grains. 

Chemicals are usually sold by avoirdupois weight 
4 J 7 i grams ss* ounce. 
x6 ounces = 1 pound. 

The fluid measure is 

60 minims = x drachm. 

8 drachms = i ounce. 

20 ounces = i pint. 
s pints = T quart. 

4 quarts s= 1 gallon. 

Whole Plate* A photographic size measuring 
8i 64 inches. (See Bisee.) 

Wide-angle Lens. A lens is said to be wide- 
angled when Its focal length is much shorter than the 
diagonal of the plate it covers. It embraces an angle 
of view that is comparatively wide. The same lens, 
however, used on a much smaller plate might be a 
mid-angle or narrow-angle lens. (See Anglo of 
X«enB.) 

Wynne. The name of an actinometer the cal- 
culations of which arc sonicliiiAs used in giiing the 
speeds of plates, ejr. "98 Wynne," means tliat the 
speed of the plate is 98 when used in conjunction with 
the Wynne meter. (See Exposure Meter.) 

Xylonite. A form of celluloid, used in making 
light, unbreakable developing dishes. Spirit should 
not be used in these dishes or they will quickly get out 
of shape. 

Yellow Screen. (See Orthoohromatlo.) 

Yellow Stain. (See Clearing 'Bath and 
Thlooarbamlda.) 
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Dictionary of Motoring 


Bv H. Walter Staner 

(Editor of “ The Autocar”). 

The rapid development of the motor in its various forms has brought into use so many words 
peculiar to the subject that an adequate Dictionary of motoring terms seems indispen^able to 
motor users, the more so as automobile nomenclature is, unfortunately, at the present rather 
loosely applied in many ways. In an industry or sport covering such aiwide range many new 
words are necessarily brought into play ; some hitherto confined to other special brrmches are 
pressed into the service, while many ordinary evmy-day words are also commandeered and given 
a fresh significance in their new alliance. _ 

In compiling* such a glossary as this, therefore (which, naturally, should be as concise as 
efficiency will allow), it is a nice point where to draw the line — what words to include, what to 
omit — ^without being too diffuse on the one band, too incomplete on the other. Consequently, it 
is necessary to have some foundation upon which to work, and for such a basis, in order to render 
this Dictionary as informative as possible, the reader has been as<%umed to have a fair equipment 
of gendiral knowledge, but to be ignorant of motoring matters. This assumption, superfluous in 
many cases, must absolve the author from what, to the initiated, will seem a harping on the 
obvious, but even when apparently the commonest words are defined, it may be found, either that 
they have a peculiar shade of meaning in this connection, or that the definition includes some 
point of information which it is desirable to convey. 


Absolute Prsssups Is pressure reckoned, not 
with the usual atmosphenc pressure, but with coni* 
plete vaciiutn as a basis. Atnios])heric prcseiire is 
really 147 lb. per square inch above entire vacuum. 
Therefore, to obtoin absolute pressures this amount 
has to be added on to the atmospheric jiressure. The 
principle underlying the idea of absolute pressure is 
bouna up with that of absolute etemperature. The 
theory of absolute pressure is useful in calculating 
compressions in cylinders, etc., and a description of 
tfie method employed well illustrates its use. If we 
assume that a full evlinder contains air at atmospheric 
pressure—!. r., 1471b. to the square inc^when this 
B compre.ssed into hab^the space it will ne at double 
the pressure (29‘4 lb. per square inch) ; compress this 
again into half the sjjace (in other words into a quarter 
m the original volume) and we get a pressure of 58'8 lb. 
and so on. This method, though not strictly accumte, 
b near enough to be used for practical purjiiises, Ibd 
in any case it shows liow absolute pressure is the basis 
of such calculations. 

Almolute Temperature.— When a gis is heated 
It expands x/an of its total volume for eaini degree 
(Centigrade) oflieat liy which its temperaturoiis rai^, 
or on the other liand, shnnks proportionately for each 
degree it is lowered ; consequently, theoretically, any 
volume of gas at the temperature of zero, sliould shrink 
to nothingness at 273* below zero (Centigrade) or 459* 
(Fahrenhmt). 

Aooalerator b a mechanism usually operated by 
a pedal to act on the throttle independently of the 
ordinary hand throttle lever. In the usual arrange- 
ment either the throttle hand lever or tho accelerator 
•on bo used for operating the throttle, but the accel- 


erator can only work above tfle minimum set by the 
throttle. Although the term “accelerator" is usually 
applied, “foot throttle" might more nearly describe 
this item. 

AooonaoPlea.— This term is applied to the smaller 
and less important fitments tliat go to make up the 
equipment of the car. as for example, lamps, speedo- 
meter, etc., and may uiclude essentials of the car, as 
for instance, coils, accumulator, magneto, and so forth. 
Accessories may be regarded as the smaller details, as 
distinct from the component parts. (See Com- 
ponantB.) 

Aoety lene (C 2Hs).— A tps composed of 24 parts by 
weight oT carbon to a of hydrogen : is derived from the 
action of water on carbide of calcium. In combustion 
it gives an eMreiiicly bright liglit, and as the carbide 
is exceeding portable and the pressure of the gas can 
be made to regulate the supply of gas-makuig water, 
the system Is very convenient for car lighting. NTany 
acetylene lighting systems are automatically regubtea 
by the pressure oithe gas generated. Some regulation 
is necessary, since acetylene, when mixed with certain 
proportions of air, becomes explosive, and, in fact, haa 
been used as a source of power in liitenul combustion 
engines. Tliis same tcinfency also makes it subject to 
rather stringent rules by railway ard transport com- 
panies when It IS being carried in any quantity, (See 
Lamps.) 

AocumulatOF.— Accumulators or secondary bat- 
teries are cells for the stoi^e of electricity— they 
cannot generate electricity. *I%ey consist of lead and 
oxide of lead plates in a solution of sulphuric acid, the 
lead forming the negative pole, while the oxide forma 
the positive pole, ror motor requirements they aiB 
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made In various sizes, usually to work at 4 volts, 
although 6 to 8 volt accumulators are sometimes used. 

Adapter.— This term is usually applied in motor 
parlance to a (ittiAg en.ibling ^iie tyre |mmp con- 
nection to be used with tyre valves ot varmiig screw 
threads. It is also sometimes applied to a type of 
electric fitting made to enable various types or sizes of 
lamps to be used wltii one socket. 

Addendam.— The outer end part of a gear tooth 
beyond the pitch line; the piart that incbhes most 
deeply with the gear in engagement. 

Adlabatle expansion of a gas takes place when no 
heat is being lost through any external source, ail the 
heat that disappears going in actual work. When a 
gas is kept at a constant temperature and allowed to 
expand in a closed cylinder, its pressure, according to 
Boyle's law, varies inversely witli its volume ; that is to 
say, if a certain volume of gas at a given pressure is 
called on to fill twice the original space, its ^essiirc 
sinks to one half, and so on. But tiie pressure of a gas 
also depends on its temperature : licat the gas and its 
pressure rises ; cool a g.as and its pressure decreases ; 
also heat and work are mutually convertible. (See 
ThermodynamlCB.) 11. tlierefore. in its expan- 
sion tlic gas gives out work, its temperature Is lowered 
proportioiiiitely to the amount of work given out. and 
so the pressure-fail is more than propornonatw to the 
increase of volume. When a gas, otherw ise expanding 
according to Boyle’s law, is doing a certain amount of 
work and so losing a cert.iiu amount of heat, the ex- 
pansion IS said to be adiabatic. Pure adiabatic 
exp.'uision is ninru or .i tlieorctical exp.insinn, 
because m practice a certain aiiiount of heat is lost 
through tlie cylinder walls and otlivr c.iuses. 

AiQuatment. — Tlic alteration of particular details 
to give varying results with a view to obtaining best 
results. The term is also used for tlie iiiecli.uu$in by 
which such alterations are elToctod. 

Advance.— Wlieii the timing of the ignition is so 
altered tliat tlie spark in tlie cyliiKler passes at an 
earlier point 111 the cycle of otieratioiis, the s|)ark is 
said to no "advanced " Roiiglily s|uMkiiig, the most 
advanced point al which sparking takes pl.ice is when 
tiie piston IS at a heiglit of aliuiit half an inch before 
the top of its stroke. Advanced sparking is only 
intended for fast running, when tiie explosion only has 
time to begin to take real effect by tlie time the piston 
l»s readied die top of its stroke. (Sec Spark 
Tlmlnd Variation.) 

Air Coollntf.— Sec Cooling System. 

Air Pump.— ThiF term iiny refer to the tyre 
pump, to the pump for supplying pressure to force 
the petrol to the carburetter on cjirs with pressure 
feed, or to the pum}i of a self starting device. In tlic 
second case tlie an pump may either lie a hand pump 
used at starting (after winch the cxiiaust gases from 
the engine supply the pressure] or it may be a small 
pump driven by the engine. Air jiunips for self- 
starting apparatus are usually like very small motor 
bicycle engines with the cycle of open'tions reversed 
(that IS, witli tlic crank sliaft driving the piston instaad 
of vtce 7 /erid, and tiie pump cyliiuler is usually air- 
cooled) and are driven off the engine, or sometimes 
from one of the ge.ir box shafts. 

Air Valve.— Besides being used for the tyre valve, 
this word flescrllies the valve for admitting additional 
air to comliiiic with the mixture from tlic rarliuretter 
on Its way to the engine. In self-starting apparatus, 
too. the air at jiressurc used for starting is distributed 
to the proper cylinders in rotation liy a valve which 
also may he called an air valve. % 

AlOonoL— An organic hydro-carlmn compound 
(CsHffOj ill liquid fonn capable of being used as a fuel 
in intcm.il combustion engines, Tiunigh it ran be 
used in ordinary petrol engines it gives tlic VxssX results 
with very much higlier compression pressures ; in fact, 
300 or 350 lbs, to the square incli is not too hijgli for 
this purpose. Owing to the tax on aicolicd in this 
country, however, its development as a fuel has not 
been practicable, itllhougli, since alculiol can be ex- 
tracted from so many sources, its development offers 
very great imssibilitics for the British Empire. This 
tax is, of course, owing to the possibllltleB of its being 
used for drinkii^, aim alcohol rendered undrinkable 


and only intended for industrial uses is known as 
denatured alcoliul. 

Alignment.— When two shafts are pKiced with 
their ends opposed to each other in sucli a niaAier 
that the axis or line ruimmg all along the centre of one 
shaft continues in a straight hue with the axial centre 
line of the other, they are said to be in alignment. 
Stiafts may be nut of alignment in two ways ; either 
the centre line of one shaft may be parallel but trot m 
line witii anotlicr, or tlie centre line of one sliaft may 
He at an .angle with tliat of another, kigidiy con- 
nected shafts running wlicn out of alignment with each 
otlier cause excessive wear on their bearings, and may 
even break. Therefore, as the frame anti meciianisiii 
of a car wlien travelling on the road can never be 
regarded as alisolutely i igid, perfectly dead alignment 
cannot always lie expected at all iwrts, and conse- 
quently flexioti* couplings are introduced to permit of 
unaliinimcnt witnout serious consequences 

Alloy.— A composite metal made up of n mixture 
of two or more otfair metals winch are tlicnisflvcs 
cheniic.it elements, or, in other words, incapalile of 
being clirniically split up into other constituents. Brass 
and gumuetal arc, for cxanmle, typical alloys. 

All- Weather Body.— Practically a light edition 
of the uibriulet, from which it may usually be dis- 
tinguisiied in tli.it tiie front corner pillars can be folded 
down when the liood is folded back, while in tlic 
cabriolet tliey remain standing. Tlic windows, too, 
are generally' merely detachable, or fold baf^, in<>tcad 
of letting down into the panels in the usual iiiaiiuer. 

Alternating Current. — Electric current is 
generated in a dviiiimo by tlie work perforniftl in 
cutting across with tlie aniwture the lines of force 
between the poles of the magnets. As tlie magnetic 
lines are cut first in one direction and then in the uilit r 
by the arin.iture windings the current flows tlirou|^li 
the windings first in one direction then in the otlior. 
Wliere no provision is made to reverse every alf 
flow of current, the current altorn.ttes in direction. 
AltcriMting current cannot bi* used for cliargmg 
batteries witliout some uic.iiis of transforming it into 
continuous current. The ordinary magneto aeiierates 
an aliematjng nirrent. * 

Aluminium.— A metal (A1 rhemicallv)— one of 
the chenuc.il elements— winch, as it is iinxluccd fruni 
3 the silicate of aiumiiia in cLiy, is also one of tlie ino.st 3 
plentiful. It I*., liowLM'tT, not easy of extraction, hence 
Its comparatively high put e. For practical motor 
work it IS ahv.iys useil m .1 more or less alloyed state, 
about pr-r re:P aluniimum, and the rest copper and 
other ingredients. When properly alloyed it is ex 
treinSly fight for its sirL-ngih lc.asi aiuiiiinium weiglimg 
iflolb. and wrought 1O7 ih to the cubic fixit, specific 
gravities respectively 5 so and niid can lie e.islly 
cast at a fairly low temperature, ahhrsigh it takes a 
great quantity (not iiitciisity* of heat to melt it, Jt is 
also much used 1# sliccts jiir the making of motor 
carriage bodies. It is quite unsuiied for nitiistuncimg * 
friction, nor is it desirable for liiddiiig studs or bolls 
tapped ’into it. It is also scriouslv affected by s.'ilt 
water, or even sea air, whicii corrodes it, and so, ;n 
general, is jnsuited for iriaruiv work. 

Ammeter. — An mstru.'^nt for indicating 
aim>c?age. 

Amperage.— The current of electricity flow ing in 
a circuit, or capable o( lieing given out l*y a geiieratm 
orjiccuniiilator. The amperage of .in electricnl cirLiiit 
miy be coiiqiared to tlie rate of flow of water througli 
a mpe circuit. 

Ampere. — Tlie unit of electric current. It repre- 
sents the rate of current flow necessary to overcome a 
resist.incc of one ohm at a pressure of one volt. 

AnMe Iron.— A form of m.imifactured wrought 
iron rolled m lengths so siia|>ed m section tliat it forms 
tlie letter E, or two sides of .1 square 

Annei^l.— To ani)c.il metal Jiractic.illy nie.'ins to 
soften It, In the rase of steel tins is done liy lie>iting it 
gently and tlien allowing it to cool as slowly as possible. 
Curiously enough, tlm metluid adopted for annealing 
copper is the same as that lor hardentne stpel ; that 
is to say. the copper is iieatod to red lieat and then 
plunged in water. Annealed metal is generally less 
Drittie and less liable to crack. 
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JLntlmony. a metal (chemical symbol for which 
is Sb), is an eieinevt, and is frequently found in small 
quantities in conjunction with tin, on which it has a 
harduiine eOcct. It is sometimes used as a hardening 
agent in the manufacture of brass, bronzes and simildr 
alloys. Its specific gravity is 671, weight per cub. ft. 
418 lb. 

A.O.Y.— An abbreviation for "automatically 
opera* ed valve.” The term is usually applied to inlet 
valves so actuated. 

Apron.— 'Thu under-shield of sheet metal tliat 
serves to protect the engine, gcar-hox, etc., from mud 
and road grit. In certain cars the apron is made 
integrally mth the jircssed steel frame. 

Arbor.— Another name for a shaft, and one fre- 
quently employed in American practice. 

Arc of Contact.— In a contact breaker or dis- 
tributer for electrical ignition, the contact is often 
nude by a piece of brass let into the face or circum- 
ference on the dLsc-shaped noii-toiiducting body of the 
contact maker or distributer, and the part of the 
circumference over winch this contact niece extends is 
called the arc of lontact. It is usually measured in 
degrees, so as to expre.ss its diiiieiisiuns m terms of the 
circle. 

ArmatUPO. — lllectricity is most economically pro- 
duced by jiassing a piece of iron between the poles of 
a magnet, m which action work is done by the piece of 
iron cutting the magnetism between the poles In 
a dynamo w magneto (which is really only a specialised 
dynamo) this piece of iron is elaborated into a system 
of coils of wire on a core, and is known as theannature. 
The greater the number of turns in the coils of wire 111 
this case the higher the voltage of the current pro- 
duced. This use of the word applied to a dynamo or 
magneto is its most usual appheatum, but an armature 
may also be the bar of metal that is attiat ted across 
the poles of an <irdinary magnet. In this form it is 
particularly familiar a.s the loose piece across the two 
ends of the ordinary horse-.slioe magnet. The term 
also defines the soft piece of iron usually attached by a 
spring to the trembler of a high tension coil, so as to 
make contact with the core of tlie coil when the latter 
is magncttlud. 

Artillery Wheel.— The type of wo<»den-spoked 
wheel most geiierally cinploye<l for cars. It lias wooden 
spokes and wooden felloes, and a metal (usually cast 
*iron) nave or hub. into which the wooden spokes butt. 

Aebeitoe is a silicate of magnesia winch can with- 
stand great heat, and is much used for iii.iking joints, 
etc., that are subjf'ctcd to high temperatures It is 
placed on the market 111 the various fur ins of curd, 
rope, and sheets «i 

Atmospherlo Pressure.— The envolojie oT air 
surrounding this earth is cuinpnted to be from 40 1050 
miles in height^ that is to say, every square inch of 
surface on the earrti has upon it the pressure of the 
weight of a cohinin of air usually 40, or 50 miles high. 
»but at very high jioints on tnej-'aitli's surface, of course, 
less. Noriiiallv it amounts to 14 7 Ib to the square 
inch. This explains the use of the term ** an atmo- 
sphere,” used sometimes as a unit uf pressure. Such 
an ‘‘atmosphere” of course amounts to 147^. roughly 
speaking, 15 lb. to thp. square inch Annosphcric 
pressure is usually taken as tin’ st.irtmg point ii\,dis- 
cussmg ordinary picssures, .ililiougli for scientific 
calculations absolute pressure is very frequently used 
as a basis. 

AtomlsoP.- A device for breaking liquid fuel dp 
into minute p.'irticles, in order that the air may mix 
more completely with it so that a good explosive 
mixture is obtained. Owing to the requirements of 
paraffin when used in an internal combustiwli engine, 
atomisers are very frequently used in conmnctioti with 
that form of fuel. An atomiser must not be confused 
with a vaponser. 

Automatio.— A word used in automobile matters 
to denote the self-operation of an apparatus. 

Automatic Yal vea are valves which, being fitted 
with springs, are cnpiible of being opened tiy the 
*^uction of the enginr : when that ceases they close or 
return upon their seal ings by the action of tlie springs 
mentioned. 

Auxiliary Air Yalva.— At slow speeds an 


engine requires relatively more air for carburation than 
at high speed. Accordingly 111 most carburetters the 
mixture is adjusted for low speeds, and as the speed 
rises, auxiliary air is admitted above the carburetter 
jet, its adidUsion hcingfcontrolled by the speed of the 
engine, and^onsequently being proportionate to engine 
requirements. 

Axial.— Along, or pertaining to, the axis. 

Axis.— The longitudmai centre biie of a shaft or 
other detail ot construction. 

Axle.— The shaft bearing the weight of a vehicle, 
and transiiiitting that weight to the hubs uf the wheels. 
In motor cars the frunt axles, owing lf> steering re- 
quirements, are different in construction and principle 
from the back axles, and these latter again may be 
divided into two sorts, the solid axles upon which the 
wheels (usually diivcii by chains) revolve, and the live 
axles which usually form a casing in winch is the 
iiiechaiid.il tliroi^h which each wheel is driven by a 
separate shaft. This mechanisin is so arranged that 
the drivmg effort shall be exactly baljiicciJ to the 
requirements (see Balance Gear), so that when, in 
rounding a curve, the outer wheel has to traverse a 
greater disUnce tlian the inner, u.ich wlicel is given its 
correct proportionate amount uf rotation. 

Babbit Metal.— The n.iine given to a white metal 
used for \ nmg be.inngs and cc>m])osud uf about 84 per 
cent, tin, 8 per cent, copper and 8 |)er cent, antimony 

Back Fire.— Wlicn from any cause an ignition 
occurs in the cylinder ibetore the piston lias rt,.iched 
the top of Its stroke, and the enginr 1$ nut running at 
sullicicnt suecil to render the timing of such firing 
accurate, the crank sliaft uf tftc engine m.i< inoiiient- 
anly tend to rotate in the opposite direc.1011. This 
can happen either when starting the engine with the 
Ignition advanced too far for the speed at which tlie 
crank can be turned round bv hniul, or when a short 
cm mt cause:* the sp.irk to p.iss at the wrong moment. 
In the tirst case the back fire may injure the person at 
the starting handle, in the other case it seriously 
stresses the engine and iii.iy uiuse a bre.ikage, so 
causes of track hnng should be carelully avoided. 

The word is soinutimus misapplied to an explosion in 
the silencer. 

Back PreaBure.— When a piston is on its exhaust 
stroke 111 the cylinder, it has to dispUce the burnt gases 
therein. Shouui the suuud of the uiigiiiu be excessively 
high or the openings from which tUt- gases are expelled 
from the cyliiuler bv the oii-iiioviiig piston too small, 
the exhaust cannot then esc,ii)e with sufficient rapidity 
and tends to retard the pisron.^and so act upon the 
engine as |a brake. The pressure produced by these 
imprisoned gases is called l>ack pressure 

Bafflo.— A bafile plate is a plate to deflect the flow 
of fluids— generally gases. The general use of a 
baffle |)Ute is found in a two-stroke engine fur deflecting 
the einering charge upwards to the combustion chamber 
and so avoiding, as far as possible, its exit with the 
exhaust gases through the exhaust port, before the 
piston lias coveiud over the latter. .1 

Balance Gear is the more correct term for 
whdt IS usually called the ditferential gear, mechajusm 
which permits the driving wheels of a c.ir to turn pro- 
portionately to requirements. Thus, when rounding a 
curve, the outer wheel of a car iimst travel a greater 
distance than the wheel on the inside curve, and while 
the balance gear permits tins to occur, it yet obliges 
e.ich wheel to perforin its uroporlionate share of the 
drive, by very ingeniously balancing the resistance of 
the road wheels. In vehicles driven by side-chains, 
the balance ge.ir l*| on the chain sprocket counter- 
shaft, but ui live-axle cars it is nearly always contained 
within the back axle. Ualtnce gears are either of 
what IS known as " bevel” or " p.irallel pinion” type. 

Balance Weight. — When the crank shaft of an 
engine rotates, especially at high speeds, the rapidly 
iiicviiig ptirts tend to cause vibration if their weight is 
not balanced. Accordingly the webs of the crank 
throws are sometimes extended on the side of the 
shaft opposite to the crank pm, and so formed as to 
constitute weights to balance this movement. Usually, 
however, in niulti-cyltndered engines the crank pin& 
for adjacent cylinders are placed diametrically oppo- 
site each other (on tlie circle described by the crank. 
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pin) so that the welgfht of the one with Its moving 
parts balances that of its neighbour. This practically 
gives correct balance in a plwe transvem to the 
engine, but introduces a dlsrarbing coiAe in the 
loj^tudinal plane,— a point that lias mt, in the 
writer's opinion, yet received the attention it requires. 
As a general rule these balance weights on the rotat> 
tng crank shaft may be alKiut half the weight of the 
reciprocating parts. It is practically impossible to 
obtain perfect balance at all speeds, but this makes a 
very fair compromise. 

Ball aiidL|look«t Joint.— When^lt is necessary 
to join two rods together so that the one shall be 
capable of moving in practically any direction from 
the other, a ball and socket joint is frequently em- 
ployed. Its name describes it, the nearest analogy to 
It being the articulation of a thigh bone in its soclcet : 
in fact it is sometimes called an “ articulate/#" Joint. 
Good examples of the ball and socket ]irinciple may 
usually be seen in car steering connections which 
enable the connecting rods to move in any direction, 
rendered necessary by the movement of the car 
springs or the operation of the steering gear. 

Batll Beavlng.— There is obviously less friction 
when a cylindricaL body, like a shaft, ro/U over a 
surface than when it shd<t, but when a shaft^s rotat- 
ing in a plain bearing, its surface is onlv sliding rela- 
tively to the surface of the bearing. To obviate this 
sliding action and obtain rolling contact the shaft may 
be carried on steel balls whicli roll round on the outer 
nng fixed in the statioiia^ liousing. The principle is 
the same in roller or fnti-fnction bearings— tliat of 
transforming sliding contact into rolling contact. 

Ball Cstga.— Tiie frame employed to retain the 
balls in a bearing apart from each other, for, as the 
front of one l>all is naturally rotating iii a dnTcrent 
direction from the back of its neigJibour, contact of the 
two balls, if it were allowed, would entail an unneces- 
sary amount of sliding contact and friction 

Ball Race.— The balls of a beanng being of 
hardened steel, roll around on the outer circumference 
of a hardened steel ring on the shaft and on the inner 
circumference of an outer ring of hardened steel placed 
in the housing. These are the outer and inner ball 
races respectively, and, generally speaking, to allo.v 
the bearing to adiust itself, it is advisable to leave one 
of these nngs loose in its stviting ; whether it is the 
outer or inner rare depends on circumstances. 

Ball Thruflt.— The ordinary ball bearing pre- 
viously considered is ikr taking the rolhnf^ load of a 
shaft, but 111 some bearings Lnerc is also .n heavy end 
load, along the axis of the shaft. ‘In ordmarj' ‘bear- 
ings this is taken by collars on the shafts, running m 
grooves in the bearing, the end thrust lieing trms- 
mitted from the sides of the collars to the sides of the 
grooves against wiiich they press. Wiien tiie ball 
bearing principle is adapted to end thrust, balls are 
placed uetween the collars on the shaft and the grooves 
ui the tiCiiring— or rather the sides of the grooves in 
the bearing are substituted by hardened steel rings 
held in the housing, so that the balls travel round along 
the faces of these rings. Generally siieaking, a ball 
thrust is very much better than a plaui thrust bearing. 

Band Bi*alc«.— A band br.ike is a form of brake 
in which a drum (preferably of cast iron, owing to the 
greater frictional properties of that metal) is secured to 
the shaft which has to tie braked, and the rotation of 
the drum is arrested by a steel strap passing around its 
outer circumference, and so arranged that, by means 
of levers, it can be contracted so su to grip the drum 
more or less tightly, and so arrest rotation. The strap 
is made of a strip of flexible steel, and the mechanism 
ought to be arranged so that the pull at one end of the 
strap iis equalised by that at tiie other. Soractlmos 
the mnd is provided with fibre pads which grip on to 
the drum surface instead of the steel. One or t>*o 
modifications of this principle of brake are much used 
in testing engines for brake horse power (for which see 
Bntka Horse Power) by registering the work 
absorbed by the brake at known speeds. 

Bar.— This is a term corainercially applied to those 
varieties of manufactiireil Iron and steel made up in 
ro^ and bars. Steel or iron bars are made in many 
sections, among which round, square, rectangular, 


flat rectangular, and channel section are the most 
usual, liars are made by passing wrought iron or 
steel between the hardened rolls of powerful rdlUiig 
milts, the rolls being formed with grooves arranged to 
aflford a graduated series of shaping media, so that 
passing the red hot wrought metal first between one 
of grooves on the rolls, then another, and so on, 
finally reduces the inateruil to the requisite settion. 
In this< process the metal is of course elongated, and 
so finally the resulting bars liave to be cut off into 
re^isite standard lengths. 

Barrel.- Besides tne more common use of the word 
barrel for both wooden and metal receptacles for 
holding liquids, the word is alsr> used to denote the 
cylindrical front part of boilers of the locomotive type 
frequently found in steam waggons. This part of tne 
boiler, as many readers probably know, is more or 
less filled witi, water through which pass tubes carry- 
ing the hot gas<:s from the fire-box to the siiioke- 
box before passing up the chimney. 

Bath.- The word bath is sometimes used in motor 
parlance in connection with ‘casings for transmission 
machinery (as for engines, chains, or gear wheels), 
which also servo as a receiitacle for oil to enable the 
machinery to run in the lubricant 

Battery.— A battery is a collection of two or more 
cells capable of giving off electric current. They may 
be regarded as of two sorts, primary, and secondary 
or storage l>.ittrries. For motor-car work the primary 
battery, when used nt all, is nearly always found m 
its “ dry ’* form. One form of dry battery is used for 
charging accumulators of a more portable nature, but 
for tnis purpose a type of cell capable of giving a 
constant voltage has to be used. A storage battery 
is the same as an Aocumulator. which see. 

Beam.— The idea of a beam is so well-known that 
a definition is hardly necessary, but it should be 
pointed out that a beam may be supported at 
either one or both ends, and in engineering the term 
is not confincfl to girders or wooden Joists, but 
embraces any structure or member subject to a load 
tending to cause bending stress ; for instance the 
frames and the p,irts of the crank case th« support 
the case of the engine constitute beams, so also does 
the frame of the chavsis. It is immaterial whether the 
^ member is loaded for its whole length or at one 
point only, or whether the load is stationary or ’ 
n.ovliig Beams inav take nijiny shapes. For further 
particulars sec Bending Btpeee and Defleetlon. 

Bearing.— Besides the hall and roller bearings, 
described under their respective headings, there is tne 
plaiw bearing Tins is the rigid seating upon which a 
shatc rotates, and being stationary is naturally and 
practically invariably incorporated in the constructum 
of the gearbox, engine, or whatever thf^detall to which 
it belongs In a j^lam bearing the contact of the 
shaft against tiie J}ca ring is pine sliding contact, and 
therefore it is necessary lo render both sliaft and a 
beanng surf.ices as smooth as possible. The surfaces 
must also be sufficiently large to withstand ample 
wear, and be of a suit.'ible material for the sliafr to run 
in. With ^afts of steel the material usually employed 
is gun m(!^l, and if the sha<A be no<^ hardened the 
bearipg is geiier.dly lined with Babbit or other 
suitable white metal, comparatively soft. For shafts 
of hardened and ground gun rnetal by itself can 
be employed (it is in f.ict used with some soft steel 
sKkfts), while hardened and ground steel bearings or 
chilled cast iron bearings have also been used in 
conjunction with hardened steel shafts. 

Bi«au de Rochu Cycle. — See ** Foiir- 
oyele Engine.*' 

Mil Crank Lever.— A bell crank lever is a 
device often used for transmitting a simple push or pull 
round a corner, so to spe^ik. From the point at which 
the power is supplied, an arm runs to the fulcrum, and 
from the fulcrum another arm transmitting the move- 
ment projects at a suitable angle. Bell crank levers 
are considerably used in engine roptrolling devices. 

Belt.— This simple and well-known means of trans- 
mitting power is made in various forms and of various 
xnatorials. The best known— the flat belt— has not 
obtained much success for automobile work, and no 
flat belt cars are made to-day. For motor-cycle work. 
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also. It has not obtained, but in this branch a beit of 
“V" or wodtfed-shapod section lias proved very 
sui^essfuU In the earliest days of the motor-cyclo 
belts were made of raw hide twisted round ropewise so 
as to afford approximately a round section, but, except 
for the lightest machines, the round belt has been 
entirely superseded by the "V” sectioned variety, 
whkih should be made with its sides sloping at an angle 
of about aff to the vertical. For a long time practically 
all belts for motor-cycle work were of leather, but the 
objection to this material is its tendency to stretch, and 
OMisequent need for constant adjustment. Accord- 
ingly, of late years, belts made of a mixture of canvas 
and rubber have been extensively used. 

Bending Moment. — When a bending force comes 
Into action on a beam, it acts at a certain ulstance from 
the support or supports of that beam, and, tiierefore, 
works with a leverage. For Instance, a force of too lb. 
on the end of a beam lo ft. long has exactly twice the 
effect than a force of 500 lb on the end of a beam i ft. 
long. To obtain relative values for such influences, the 
term called the “ bending moment '* is used, the bend- 
ing moment merely being tlic force causing bending, 
multiplied by the mean distance of that force from the 
support or supports of the beam upon which It is 
acting. 

Bending Btresa.— When a beam is loaded at a 
distance from its point of support (or supports), the load 
has a tendency to bend the beam, and tfie force which 
bends this beam is known as “bending stress." 
Bending stress is a rompound of tension and com- 
pression. When applied to a beam, the beam tends to 
oend, and the lower nbres consequently to stretch while 
the upper fibres tend to shorten. In other words, the 
lower fibres are in tension, the upper in compression. 
Midway between tliere is a line all along the beam 
which is neither in tension nor compression : in fact, it 
Is subjected to no stress at all. This is known as tho 
“neutral axis," and the further the fllires are from the 
neutral axis tlie more pronounced is the stress, and 
the better position is the fibre 111 to resist such stress. 
This accounts for the shape of beams and girders 
which Ikve tiieir material cut away to a great extent all 
along the middle line, wiierc it would be comparatively 
useless, and massed as lar as possible at the upper and 
lower ^ges. 

Benon Test.— See Testing. * 

Benxene or Bensol 1^ a by-product of gas 
manufacture, ami at tliu present time is used to quite 
a considerable extent as a fuul for internal combustion 
engines. W hen used as a fuel it is most essential to 
ensure that the benzol becomes thoroughly mixed 
with the air. Its cliemical rnni|)Ositiun is reprilented 
by Its properly of dissobing indiarubber also 

renders it useful in tyre iiuiiuUcturc, repair, etc. 

Bxvxl Onir.— 1 he ordinary spur wheels with their 
teeth parallel with the axis are used for transmitting 
power between two shavts parallA to each other, but 
' for transmitting motion to *bii.ifts at an angle to each 
other bevel gearing is employed, esuecialTy between 
two shafts at ri^^iit angles to each other. Bevel gear 
wheels have their outer or circuiiifercntial faces cut at 
an angle to the axis, t^ angle depending dll the relative 
angle of the two shaftFand on the ratio of the sparing. 
Good examples of bevel transmission between slufts at 
right angles to each other are seen 111 the back axles of 
many cars, though at present tliere is a tendency for 
worm transmission to supersede it. for. though the ugvel 
b perhaps sliglitly more efficient when new (it can 
reasonably show an efficiency of 86 per cent, to 90 per 
cent.), the worm transmission is the quieter in action. 

Utf End .—The lower part of tlic con j^cting rod 
where the bearings for the Liaiik pin are accoiumo- 


Blo^k Camtlng.-When all the cylinders of an 
engine are formed in one casting the result b said to 
be a block casting, or the cylinders are cast an bloc. 
With modem methods of casting this system has a good 
deal to recommend it notably Tightness, compactness, 
and simplicity in niacinniiig. The system has, however, 
been somewhat abused by forming complete passa^tes 
for the hot exhaust gases all along the casting. In any 
case, in designing block castings great care should be 
Uken to allow for contraction and expansion when 


working. Increased knowledge on the sublect of 
engine oalance and the possible adoption of a Searing 
between every crank tlurow may conceivably lessen 
the popu^ty of cyUliders cast on bloc, 

Blook* Ohaln.— Roughly speakmg the ordinary 
chain for transmission purposes is a senes of cross-bars, 
each connected to its neiglibour by side links so that 
the teeth of the chain-wheel can work in between the 
side luiks. and thus the power can be transmitted 
between the cross-bars and tlie wheel teeth. In a 
block chain tlie cross-bars constitute the blocks, wliich 
are suitably shaped to engage with die teetli of the 
cliain wheels and at tlie same tune to connect with a 
pair of luiks at each end. The action between the 
block and tlie cliain-wheel teeth is one of sliding. The 
block cliain is, generally speaking, somewhat old- 
fashioned, having been superseded by the improved 
roller i.id inverted tooili types of chain. 

Blook Tyve.~A solid rubber tyre, in which the 
rubber tread, instead of being fortued in a continuous 
band of rubber, is made up of a senes of rubber pads 
or blocks secured to the wheel rim. In some cases, 
however, tlie tread is formed of blocks of hardened 
wood with the grain placed “end on” to thu road 
surface. 

Bioyvhole.— Wlien the molten metal for a casting 
is poured into the mould, gases are given off both by 
the metal and by the mould under the action of heat, 
and in certain cases these gases may form bubbles in 
the metal which, when the metal has cooled, are not 
generally visible. These defects are called blowholes, 
and they may cause fracturfrof the casting. 

Boller.-A steam engine, of course, derives its 
power from the pressure of steam acting m its cyhn- 
ders. and this steam is derived from water m a boiler. 
For road work there are several types of tioiler. 
Broadly speaking, they may be classified into two 
groups— saturated steam boilers on the one hand and 
flash and semi-flash bo.«lers on the otiier. The sat- 
urated steam boilers are the ones with which the public 
are most familiar, and they take several shapes, the 
locomotive type seen on tractors and many types of 
steam waggons beuig the best known. Then there 
are the vertical fire-tube types, in which a cylindrical 
vertical boiler contains the water, while the fire-box is 
at the bottom, and the gases from the fire-box are 
earned by vertical tire-^ubes to the smoke-box at the 
top. Most boilers of steam waggons are on one or the 
other broad lines, but the water-tube boiler has also 
been occasionally and succestihlly used. In this the 
fire surrounds the water instead of vie versd as in the 
more ordinary types. In all these boilers a compara- 
tively large volume of water is constantly being con- 
verted into a comitfiratively large volume of steam, 
which forms an ever-ready supply for the engine to 
draw upon. Tiie flash and senu-flasli boilers work on a 
totally different principle, and only generate sufficient 
steam for immediate needs. In fact, they may be said 
to live from hand to mouth. The engine operates a 
small pump winch at each stroke injects into the 
boiler a spray of water Just sufficient for tlic next 
stroke, anci since tl;e boiler is little more than a coil of 
tubing kept at practically red hot temperature tliis 
water is flashed into steam in an instant— hence the 
name. Of course the pressures employed under this 
flash system are very much higher than those with 
saturated steam, for not only does tlie boiler structure 
pennit of higher pressures but tlie temperatures 
necessarily tend in tlie same direction. While the 
pressures m saturated steam boilers may go as high as 
250 lb, to tlie sq. in. the pressure lu flash b^ers 
rnni^s anywhere from 500 lb. to 1.000 lb. to the 
sq. in. 

Body.— This is a term used to describe the carriage 

S rtion of a motor car built tor the accommodation of 
passengers. Bodies are divided into various types— 
ojien or touring bodies, single and double landaul^es, 
single and double limousines and cabriolets. The 
open, or touring-car body, is now generally of the 
torpedo pattern ; tliat is to say, It has flush high sides 
with low wide seats, a scuttle dash-board fitted with a 
s^^bl^scr^^and hood, which, with its 

in the wont of wuAtf . ^*1SuilEuii^i?an‘£>d£rthe 
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rar portion of which is made to open or close after the BnUH.->Brass is an alloy composerl. rourfily speak- 
manner ot a hood, leaving at times a permanent canopy Ing, of two jjarts of copper to one of zinc, although the 

over the drivers head: upon this luggage can be proportions may be varied considerably. These aU<^s 

carried. This canopy is occasionilly itiade t^collapse containing more than 8o per cent, of copper exhibit a 

with the hood of the body so as to give an%pen car reddish-yellow colour, while if the amount of copper 

when desired. Limousines are bodies entirely en- falls below 30 per cent., tlie alloy is no longer yellow, 

closed in rear of the driving seat, and affording Its average we^ht is 505 lb. per cub. ft., and specific 

accommodation for four or five passengers. When the gravity 8 10. brass can be cast or rolled, but it istiot 

latter is the case, they are described as double a very strong metal, being preferably usod for the more 

limousines. Roofs of these carnages are made suit- ornamental parts that are not subject to great stress, 

able for the carriage of baggage. Of late years It must not be confounded with bronze or gun-metal, 

designs wholly enclosing the body space have been The word brass is also used frequently to designate the 

turned out, botlffor large and snuilf caiSi giving equal two halves of a plain bearing, since these parts used 

shelter and protection to the driver and occupants of to be made of brass, thougli now usually of gun-nictal« 

the front seats as to those in the rear of the vehicle. Brace-— Brazing means the process by uriiich brass 
Cabriolet l>odios are the modification of the landau- is melted, so as to act as a medium for Joining one 
lettes, but with heads of cabriolet fimii. Two-seated piece of ii:etal to another. Its most usual application 

bodies are made in great variety, but tlic generdiuy of is lor joining stcol tubes to their lugs or sockets, and 

them take the single torpedo or cabriolet form, and at the process consist-, of heating with a blowpipe a cer- 

times are built on the wholly enclosed prmcnilc, when tain amount of soft bi-ass or ••spelter" with flux (usually 

they are eminently suitable for niedicdl and business composed of powdered borax) until the brass melts 

men. and flows into the joints to be connected. The flux 

Bolt.— There are many types of bolts, the ordinary makes the molten brass flow into the joints, and when 

variety for engineering work having a hexagonal cool it adheres to both surface's so strongly as to con- 

head. There is the chccse-huadcd Imlt with a round. stitute a very strong joint. Care sliould be taken, 

flat head ; and as this head usually fits into a counter- however, m lirazmg to avoid overheating the metal, 

sunk hole and entails the use of a screwdriver, the Considerable heat is required, but only just sufficient 

head is slotted across. Some bolts have cup-shaped heat should be userL 

lieads like a rivet, and when used for wood work the Bridge.- Sometimes a port has to be divided into 
shank is made square in section below the head to two or more openings to allow piston rings, etc., to 

prevent turning round. work past it without catching on its edges. The metal 

Bonnet.— The casing Beneath which the engine is from cither side is then earned across the port at 

usually enclosed— we s.iy •• usually," bcL-iuse on some intervals, and the mctnl whicli thus divides the port is 

vehicles on which the engine is not placed m the front known as a bridge. 

of the chassis, a dummy bonnet is occasionally pro BrldgO (or Bridge Pteoe) is a term sometimes 
vided. The bonnet is made of sheet metal, and is a used to designate the yoke pieces used for holding 
sort of box, each side of which is hinged and can tv* down the vaTvc-chambcr caps in certain designs of 

liticd up to expose the engine for inspection or rc|Mir. ciigino. It is also used kirgcly to designate any 

Boot.— The space at the back of a car body under- clainping-down device in which trie cl.inip is of bridge 

neath the back seat, chiefly uacd fur the storage ox shape, and also for the piece that carries the contact 
tools and car requisites. screw with which tlie trembler on an ignition coil 

Bore.— The bore of an engine is the internal makes contact, since tins bridge piece strides the 
diameter of the cyiinder. The wurdisalsti used as a trembler like a bridge. 

verb to describe the process of machining the cylindn- Bronzo.— Generally speaking, bronze is regarded 
cal mside of any details, as for example cylinders. as the same as gun-metal. It is an alloy of copper and 

Boring is akin to drilling on .1 large scale. tin, altbough lor special purposes small quantities of 

Brace.— A *ool used for dnllin:; when the tool has nead or zme arc added. It is very widely used for 
to be brought to the work rather than tlie workfto the bearing*', a good nuxtuic for this purpose being- 

tool. It IS usually provided with a ratchet mechanism, cop{>cr Co per cent., tin jV per cent., zme 2 per cent, 

to rotate tlie drill, Th«saiiie word is soinetuiies used The woni ^ironze is also applied to various mixtures of 

to denote ? stay holding, say, two p-irts of the frame copper with othri metals. The best known of these 

together, or as a verb to the same effect alloy^ is phos)ihor lirunze, very widely used for 

Bracket.— In motor-car p,irlance the fittings for bearing, while alummuim and manganese bronze are 

carrying tho huiips ate most ucncrdlly called other compounds possfvang co«isiderably greater 

•' bnickets,” but besides the lamp brackets there may strength than tbc ordiii.ir> gun-metal— especiiuly the 

be others in the shape of spring hanger brackets and manganese bronze. 'I lio weight of gim-mctal vanes 

so forth. The term IS soiiiew hat loosely Used. slightly i according to its emnposition. but 534 lb. to 

Brake.— A device for rctar<linga car by retarding the cubic ft., ana*h bpe(.inc gravity of 8 56, are. fair 
the rotations qf certain shafts. In practice brakes .ire averages. * 

usually apiihcd either to the wheels or to the driving Brush,— This term is usually applied to a device 

shaft of the gear box. In the former case they are fitted to electrical maciunes sucli as magnetos nr dv- 

usually of the internally evpaading type coiered m, uanios, and employeil for collecting the current from 

and very like an expanding clutch. The other the rotatingArmaturc or comm^ator of the iiiacliine, 

type of brake, exactly opposite in prmti^c, is and delivering it to the btatiunarv wire-- which conduct 

known as the external contracting type (see Band the (nectncity wiiere required. *Such a brush is 

Brako). usually made of carbon and should 'near as lightly as 

Brake Block, equally frequently known as possible, but quite tirinly, on the rotating part from 

“ Brake Shoe ’* is the part that is brought into action to wldch it collects the current 

press forcibly on tiie brake drum and so retard its Brush -Holder is the fitting for holding the brush 
rotanon . in position. 

Braka Horse Power.— In ah engine worked Buckle.— This word is usually applied to the clip 

entirely without friction, the jiressurcs in the cylinders that binds the plates of ljniin.itc‘d springs together, 

would nave tlicir full ufTect (apart from their losses by and at the sniiie time attaches tliv spnngs to the 

cooling, vtc.), but the friction on the several parts may axles. It is also used as a compound word (see 

absorb a good deal of the power, $0 that the amount Turn-buokle). . 

actually ^ven olT nt the engine sh.sf. is materially lew Bucket Beat. — A small round-backed seat for a 
than that exerted in the ('iigiiic cylinders. It is, there- ungle |>asscnger. It is the style of scat usually fitted 

tore, the power at the engine shaft that is the practical on racing cars, and is generally made of alunnniiun. 

measure of the capacity of an engine, and as this factor Bush or Bushing.— Is usually a gunnietal tubular 

is usually measured by an iostrument that is really a bearing, hut m many cases the word is applied to any 

brake capable of measuring the work given off liy ttie form of liner in a hole of comijaratively small sizp. 

engine at any given speed, it is known as “Brake Butterfly Nuta.— See Nut. 

Horse Power Butterfly Throttle.— A form of throttle con- 

BraJae Bhoe«^*- 5 ee BnJie Bloekal sistmg of a circular plate pivoted across its centre, 10 
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that when shut tt blodcs up the induction pipe, and, 
when open, lies alonfir the axis of the pipe. 

Bif-PaM.— When a fixed volume of fluid as, for 
example, fuel to an engiue, is delivered positively and 
forcibly In a given time, the requirements might be 
adjusted by a regulating valve, but if the amount 
delivered and the force with which it is delivered 
remafai constant, and the valve were shut down, a 
breakage might result from the pent*up pressure of 
the fluid. To avoid such a result a by-pass is very 
useful It is merely a tube or passage so arranged ns 
to carry all superfluous fluid (over and above require- 
ments) back to its source of supply. 

GaJbrlolati— A type of car body which can be 
entirely opened or entirely closed at will, the upper 
part consistmg practically of a folding leather hood 
and the side windows or lights. 

Oatfa.— The withdrawable seating surrounding a 
valve with its walls constitutes the **cage.” The 
word is also applied to the frame for separating the 
rollers or balls of a bearing. 

Caloium Carbide (CaC2) is the material which, 
in combination with water, gives off acetylene gas. 

Gam.— A cam is a projection on a rotating shaft, 
the duty of which is to move a lever or tappet as it 
comes into contact with it at each revolution of the 
shaft. Cams are most generally employed for opera- 
ting engine valves, and are pieces of hardened steel 
(secured to or made in one with the shaft) having the 
profile of tlieir circumference circular for part of the 
way round, the projection which lifts the valve rocker 
or tappet extending around the rest of the circum- 
forence. As the tappets are held against the circum- 
ference of tho cam indirectly by spring pressure, 
sometimes, though rarely, a depression is formed 
on the cam circumference instead of a projection, in 
which case the movement of the valve is obtained by 
the spring being allowed to force the tappet into the 
depression, the valve being replaced as soon as the 
circular ^rt of the cam comes to bear against the 
tappet. These are the two most usual varieties, but 
cams with sideways action are sometimes made liavii^ 
the projittion or depression on the side. For opera- 
ting engine valves the efficiency of the engine greatly 
depends on the profile of tlie cam projection, which 
has to he shaped so that the tappet or rocker passes , 
* easily from the circular part of tlie circumference on 
to the projection or depression and back again. Cams 
are also used for operating pumps, etc. 

Camber is the amount of vertical curve or bend in 
such things as frames or car springs. 

Camshaft.— The shaft to which cams are seyired. 
In the ordinary four-cycle internal combustion engine 
the camshaft revolves once for every t o revolutions 
of the main en^gine shaft, and is driven through spur, 
skew, or bevet gears— or even inverted tooth chain 
drives, to give tlie correct speed. As it runs at a 
c slower si>eed than the eii^ine shaft, the camshaft is 
often used to drive the 'magneto, water and oil 
pumps. 

Canopy.— A canopy is a light roof supported on 
pillars, somctiities fitteff on cars. It has bmn displaced 
m late years by the ^npe cart hood, ade curtains 
were usually used in conjunction with these cnnonies. 

Cape Cart Hood.— A light hood used on caix 
with open bodies and extending completely from back 
to front of the body. It is liuilt up on two systems of 
hoop sticks, the one set radiating from a centre towdlMs 
the front, the other from the back. Of late, however, 
this type has been superseded by one that can be 
folded by one man. In this the front hoonsticks are 
supported on a lazytongs arrangement, the back lioop- 
sticks only working from a pivoted centre. cart 

hoods are generally provided with side curtains, which 
can bo brouffbt into use or not, as required. 

Cavblda.— See Oalolum Carbide. 

Carbon.— The deposit found on tlie inside walls of 
cylinder combustion chambers. It Is caused by the 
use of too much lubricating oil which, on working into 
the combustion space^gets burnt and is deposited in 
the form of carbon. The word carbon is also applied 
to the carbon brushes or carbon contacts in magnetos 
or other electrical details. 

Ouburetted Aloohol is 'alcohol in an excecd- 


faogiy fine state of division, and mixed with air In sucb 
propoitiona as to render the mixture explosiva 

Garburattor.— Even the most Inflammable of 
liquid fudk will notMium without air, but with air 
mixed m*the right proportions they will burn so 
exceedingly rapimy that the burning constitutes an 
explosion. The more perfect tlie mature the more 
forcible the explosion, and the carburettor is a device 
for mixing together the air and fuel before admission 
to the engine cylinders. The simplest form of carbu- 
rettor— the surface carburettor— is designed to expose 
a sufficiently large surface of petrol to l»e air to enable 
the latter, on its way to the engine, to tkke up a suffi- 
cient amount of petrol vapour. Sur&ce types of 
carburettors, however, have lalien into disuse, m favour 
of the float feed carburettor. In this petrol flows into 
a chamber containing a float, and when sufficient has 
entereifito raise the float to a certain level, the float by 
rising moves a valve which cuts off further supply: 
consequently the petrol is retained at a constant level 
in the float chamber, wlience it is sucked by the engine 
through a jet tube having a tiny spray nola As It 
Issues from the jet, the air, which the engine is also 
sucking in, mixes with the petrol, and, laden witli petrol 
vapour, passes to tlie engine. As the suck on the petrol 
is dispro'iorlionately less at low engine speeds or at 
starting, less air at starting or at slow speeds should be 
admitted, and these variable relative proportions of 
air and petrol are obtained in different ways. They 
may be arranged either by va^ing the jictrol or the 
air supply. The petrol supply is frequently varied by 
having multiple jets which ate brought, first one then 
another, into action according to engine requirements, 
while variable air supply is usually obtained by de- 
signing a carburettor to deliver a very strong mixture 
and adding additional air, which latter, as it is more or 
less proportioned to the engine speed and suction, is 
obtauicd through a nicely adjusted suction valve, or 
one operated by a diaphragm moved by the suction. 

CaPburatioD.— liie charging of air with a proper 
proportion of petrol va|>our to (render the mixture 
efficiently explosive. 

Cardan Joint.— See Universal Joint. 

Cardan Bhaftr-See Propeller Shaft. 

Case Hardenlntf.— Iron or mild steel, which are 
comparatively soft metals, may be case liardened when 
a hard surface is requti^. Since steel is, roughly 
speaking, only iron combinedxhemically with a certain 
amount of carbon, if the external surfaces of the piece 
to be treated can be made tcfiombine with a certain 
additional amount of carbon, we shall have steel of a 
surface cajiable of being made sufficiently hard. 
Hardening i$ usually* effected by hertingthe pieces to 
be treated in contact with horn, bone dust, or anything 
that can be converted in the process into animal clur- 
coal Prussiate of jxitash can also be used. Tlie 
metal then combuics the toughness of the softer 
metal with the hardness of more brittle steels. The 
depth of the hardening is varied by nfie length of 
time allowed for heating, this varying fiom one or two 
to twenty-four hours, when taken out of the case 
iiardening furnace tlie pieces should be allowed to 
cool to a suitable temperature— usually dull red heat- 
then plunged into water or oil. 

Cutallatad Shaft.— A shaft formed with keys 
or feathers solid with the material of the shaft, so that 
any sleeve fitted on to it is bound to rotate with the 
shaft though it may be free to .slide along it. Castel- 
lated shafts are most frequently employed in gear 
boxes, to enable Ihe change speed gears to be slid 
into engagement along them. 

Caatlnfl.-'A casting is made from metal that has 
been melted, and run mto a mould to obtain the cor- 
rect shape. Castings are used where the shapes are 
too complicated for foiging. as. for example, in the 
c 5 se of water jacketed cylinders. Castings can be 
made in many metals: aluminium, brass, gun-metal, 
iron and steel being those most usually employed in 
motor work. 

Cast Iron is a variety of inm that can only be 
worked by melting, and is used for many details in con- 
struction, especially of such complicated sfiapes aa 
cylinders, etc. It is somewhat brittle. Its specific 
gravity is 7'xi and a cubic foot weighs 445 lb. 
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Oast Btaal^See Btaal. 

Callt— A single element of on electric battery. 

Gallttlold^Often used for accumulator and oth« 
accessory details, is essentially liotnpressedftoUodion- 
cotton, and so Ss highly inflammable, thmigh at the 
time of writli^ a nan>inflammable celluloid 1ms been 
announced. Celluloid accumulator cases, etc., may be 
patched with sheet celluloid treated with aniybacetate. 

Csntrlfiigal Pump is one which forces liquid 
as required by the centrifugal action of vanes secured 
to a shaft and whirling round in a casing containing 
the liquid. Tliis wliirTing action tends to throw the 
liquid oiitwardsf and so it is discharged through pipes 
mdtng from the casing. 

Chun.— The various types of chains will be found 
under c the headings of " Block.’* ” Silent," and 
“Roller Chains." It i.s enough here if we com- 
pare the different types. The block chain ,'js now 
comparatively old-fashioned and gone out of use for 
motor work, having been superseded by the roller 
chain, which is considerably more efficient. The roller 
chain, however, stretches and then makes a crackling 
noise, caused by the fact that, owing to the generm 
stretch, the rollers encounter the teeth of the chain 
wheel too much on the top and consequently finally 
spring down Into their place with a jump instead of 
quietly rolling into their proper position. To obviate 
this, the inverted tooth type of chain has been intro- 
ducikl. for this type is practically independent of 
alterations of the pitch, within reason. 

OhaiB AdiJiiater.— A device by which the centres 
of the chain driving and duiven wlie« is may be altered 
relatively to eaclt other to allow for the stretch of the 
chain. 

ChalB PltPh.— The pitch of a chain is the distance 
from the centre of one link to the centre of the next, 
and the pitch of a chain wheel is the distance from a 
point on one tooth to the corresponding point on its 
neighbour. 

Glialii Bproeket.— The toothed wheel by which 
the power and motion of tlie engine is transmitted to 
the chain. 

Otaln Tvuiamlulon.— Used to bo very largely 
employed in car design, but the introduction of the 
live axle has largely put it out of court, except for 
heavy utility vehicles, and eien here it is losing ground. 
The most usu.iI form of chain transmission was by side- 
chains. In this arrangement the engine, through the 
usual gear-box economy, drove a cross counter shaft 
fitted with balance or d^erential gear, so that each end 
of the counter shaft could move independently of the 
other. Each end was fitted with chain sprockets, and 
from these the power was separately conveyed to 
chain-wheels on each of the back road wheels of the 
car. Sometimes chain transmission is employed with 
a live axle, the driven chain wheel being secured to 
the casing or spider of the balance gear. In certain 
cars, too, it is adopted to transmit the power from the 
engine to the gear box, while in the latest tytie of 
omnibus each separate speed in the gear box is driven 
by a very short inverted tooth tvi>e of chain. Chains 
or the inverted tooth type are also coming into growing 
use for the driving of engine camshafts and magnetos. 

Olialli Wheel.— A toothed wheel that is driven 
by a chain. Those cliain wheels are generally secured 
to the raad wheels. 

Ohantfe Speed Gear.— See Gear Boa, 

Chanie speed X«ev6r.— Tlie lever by which the 
chaiMe from one gear to another is operated. This is 
usually placed at the side of the car close to the brake 
hand lever, but on certain cars ifris placed on the 
steering column beneath the steering wheel. 

ChaBBOl IroB or Steel is so called when rolled 
to a sort of trough section. The various part« of the 
ordiiMry pressed steel frames on cars are of this 

Cliarie,— The supply of air and fuel for the 
cylinders of an engine. To charge aceuraulators with 
electricity they should be charg^ at a tdh-hour rate, 
suitable resistances being interposed in the circuit, if 
necessary, to give this rate of clMiging. 

OhaMln*— There is no absolutely hard and &st 
dsfinition of Chasf^ Some raakera teem to think a 
chaasls includes die wings or mudgards and feat. 


boards; others take a less liberal ,yicw ; but for general 
purposes it may be defined as the complete mecnaidcal 
do|Artment of a earns distinct from the body. 9 

ohaok ValVB,— A valve which will only allow of 
flow in one direction A nonreturn valve. 

Oloka.— Where the petrol Issues from the car- 
burettor jet it is desirable to bring the air for the chaige 
into contact with it, and therefore the passago by 
which the air passes is generally extracted at about 
this point, which is accordingly called the clioke. 

Chrome Btoel and Chrome NIokel Bteel 
are materials wliicli have come to be a good deal used 
for car construction, in such details as the gears, 
crank shafts, etc., as both these materials are exceed- 
ingly strong and tough, and do not suffer from fatigue, 
or what h >popularly idesenbed as “ crystallisation of 
the metal," w the same way .is steel or iron. 

Olroular Pitch.- The distance from the centra 
of one tooth to the centre of the next in gear or chain 
wheels. 

CiroBlatloB.— Complete and uninterrupted flow 
in a circuit. The word is generally applied either to 
the flow of the cooling water from the cylinders or to 
, the flow of lubricating oil— more generally the former. 

Clearanoo.— When there is room for one moving 
part of mechanism to move past another, or past a 
structural part of the machine, the space to spare 
between the two parts i.s known as clearance. 

CUnometev. — An instrument for measuring the 
steeiiness of a gradient or hill. 

Clip.— A spring fastening used in rubber pipe 
omnections. especially for those on the water 
circulating system. 

Cluton.— A device by which the power of the 
engine nuiy be transmitted at will to the gear box and 
car wheels. If we excer>t one or two unusual types, 
such as magnetic clutches, the clutch invariably 
depends on friction. One part of the clutch is secured 
to the en|riiie shaft and rotates with it, the other 
(which is Tree when the clutch is out of action) beiiqif 
capable of being slid longitudinally along its shaft into 
such hard and close contact with it that the two parts 
grip together, so to speak. There are crniical, pWte 
ana expanding types of clutches, for which see under 
these headi^. 

Clatoh Btop*— When a clutch Ls taken out for 
change of gear, it often lianpens that the clutch shaft 
and with it the primary shaft of the gear box is revolviug 
too rapidly, owing to the momentum already imparted 
to it by the engine ; accdVdingly, a clutch stop is often 
fitted to cope with this difficulty. It is in fact a small 
brake, which, when the clutch is pulled far out of 
eiigaflWnent, reduces its rntatinu spera and that of the 
clutch shaft to one more suit.ible for gear changing. 

Cofeoh Work.— See Body. » 

Ooell.— Another word for tap. 

OoU.— A coil is transformer for increasing the vul- 
tage oi a current, or rather fOt inducing higher voltage. 
This mcreaiie of voltage depends on the windinjra of 
the coil and is proportionate to the number of the 
windings of tlie secondary coil relatively to those of 
the primary. If a current of 4 volts on the primary 
circuit is pused througli a c«^ in which there are 
one tlmusand turns or windings of the secondoiw coil 
to every one of the primary, a curreilt will be induced 
on the secondary circuit equal to 4,000 volts, and so on. 
The word "coil" is also used in connection with 
spsfogs such as are used for valves (ordinary helical 
sprm^) while tubes are sometimes made up in coils 
for radiators, burners, or boilers. 

Oollar.— A projecting ndge. either formed solid on 
a shaft or by a ring on the shaft. It may really be de- 
scribed as the reverse of a groove in a shaft. 

CombuBtlbla Hlxture.— When inflammable fuel 
and air are mixed in correct proportions they wB burn, 
and will burn so rapidly that their burning constitutes 
an explosion— which is after all only extremely rapid 
combustion. For practical purposes the best mixture 
with petrol is x volume of petrol to xx of air. 

OBmbBBtlOB.— In an ordinary steam ongine com- 
bustion means the burning of the feel in the fln bnx. 
In Internal combustion engines it refers to the explosion 
of the feel in the cylinder. 

flombaotloB ChBBibav— The space In tkeeyUo" 
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der abovo the piston in which the explosion 

Jornmutater. — Reference to “ AUematine 
Current" will show that the natural tendency for a 
dynamo is to give an alternating current, with Impulses 
first In one direction and then in the other. To obtain 
a continuous current, every other impulse sltould be 
reSbrsed, and to this end a commutator is fitted. The 
word lias got somewliat misused, and is often applied ' 
to the contact maker and breaker for the Ignition. 

Gompanaatliig MoehanlUB.— It Is desirable 
tliat the braking force of the wheels on each side of a 
car be equal, and to ensure this the braking power 
is frequently transmitted through compensating 
mechanism. This is usually effected through a coni> 
pensatiim lever, which is similar iu prinaple to the 
beam of a balance. Tho pull of the driver’s brake 
lover Is transmitted to a point at the middle of the 
compensating beam, which may lie transversely Actosa 
the car, andTroin each end connection is made to the 
brakes on one of the wheels. Sometimes a mechanism 
similar to that of a balance gear (see under this heading) 
is employed for the same result. 

Components.— The larger parts, such as axles, 
springs, etc., that go to the making up of a car. 

Compound Engine.— A coi^und engine is 
fitted with two sizes of cylinder. There is the high 
pressure cylinder of comparatively small size, and the 
low pressure cylinder, usually of airaut double that 
capacity. Its principle is this:— after the steam has 
done Its work in the high pressure cylinder. Instead of 
exhaustingi. into air as in the ordinary engine, it ex* 
hausts into the low pressure cylinder. As tlie steam 
(for at present the system is practically confined to 
steam) has to fill more space, it has a certain amount 
of freiedoin in exhausting into the larger cylinder, 
where it works .it a very much lower pressure ; but os 
It works on a much larger area of piston, the power* 
result in each cylinder is, roughly speaking, much 
about the same. It must not ue thought that the 
steam is used twice over. That is a misleading way of 
putting it. The compound engine only enables the 
steam^ be worked more expansively than would be 
possible in a non*compound engine 

OompNMlon.— When the mixture of fuel vapour 
‘ and air, which by its explosion drives the engine, u ^ 
the moment of explosion compressed, it results in aSi . 
explosion of considerably more force. Consequently, 
in ordinary practice it is customary to compress the 
charge before firing it. Though a lot of the engine 
energy is wasted by thus compressing the charge, 
the gain of extra power from a compressed. fhaii^ 
explosion exceeds the work lost in coinpressioil 

OondmiMr.-In a steam engine a condenser is a 
device whereby the exiiaust steam, instead of being 
allowed to pTuis out into the atmosphere and be wasted, 
is cooled and transformed back arain Into water which 
can again be useil in tHb boiler. ' A condenser, there* 
fore, enables a car to tr&vel much further distances 
without the necessity for stopping to take in fresh water 
supplies. The condensing action may be obtained 
dther by air-cooling as with a radiator, je by exhaust- 
ing the steam on s^tfaces cooled by water. In the 
latter case the water supply carried by the ca^. can be 
used and thus a condenser may, to a lindted extent, 
also be made to heat the feed w<(ter, and tlius economise 
heat. In electrical ignition we also find condensers. 
Here a condenser is the equivalent of an air vesd*l on 
a water pump. It gives a stronger spark at the plug, 
and prevents sparking at the cmitact maker points. 

ConduoUon.— When one particle of a substance 
has more heat than its neighbour, the hea^ends to 
equalise matters and to flow from the one to Hie other, 
and even when two bodies of different temperatures 
arafdaced in contact the same tiling happens. This 
process goes on from particle to partide until the whole 
substance is at a uniform temperature. Conduction Is 
in fact the transferring by contact of heat, due to 
difference of temperatiire. 

Oompomnd Wouad.— When the windings of the 
magnets on a dynamo are formed by both series and 
shunt circuits, the niachine is said to be compound 
wound. See Bartea Wound and Bhont Wound* 
ClUteh.— In tills type of clutch— the most 
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cmnnion— a huge diameter circular cone, ttmally leather 
covered, is made to slide axially at will Into enngo* 
nient with a hollowed out conical cavity in the fly wheel, 
the frlctte being oteintd between the slopfaig walls 
of the caBty and those of tho cone. The angle oT these 
surfaces should be at about nl* or laT with the axis of 
the engine diaft. 

Conioal Valvu.— Valves of the poppet or mush* 
room type (the latter name best describes them) are 
generally chamfered or bevelled off aU round their 
lower, circumference where they fit on their Beatings, 
the seating being cliamfered at a correspondli^ angle. 
The seating thus tends to centre the Balve dead true 
on to It. An angle of about 45* is the most suitable ibr 
the bevel or duunfer in such cases. 

Connootlng Rod.— The connecting rod is that 
part of an engine which transforms the reciprocating, 
or umana down movement, of the piston into the 
circular motion of the crank shaft. The end whidi is 
secured to thepiston and moves up and down with it, 
is free to swing, and thus enables the other end to 
follow the circulu path of the crank pin, which is pro- 
vided with bearings, enabling the rod to grip the crank 
pm loosely enough for the crank pin to turn in the 
bearings, and tightly enough to prevent any shake or 
*' knock." Owing to balancing requirements the weiglit 
of the^onnecting rod should be kept as low as possible 
consistent with strength, and that Is why coniiectlitf 
rods are usually made of lioUow tubular form or of H 
section. 

Contuot Bludu.— The spring blade of tlie contact 
maker. a 

Contuet Haktr.— Contact makers are of two 
sorts, the ** make and break," and the wipe." In 
the former a rapidly revolving cam on the half-tune 
shaft, acting on a plate spring, moves tlie latrer against 
a contact screw, so that the circuit is quicxly made. 
The projection or depression in the cam rapidly 
passing on, then leaves the spriiw free to Jump away 
quickly and break contact 'Tliis rapid make ana 
break is essential to get a good spark. The plate is 
shod with steel where it boars on the cam, and fitted 
with a little piece of platinum where it makes con* 
tact 111 the wipe contact a steel-shod spniw wiper 
bears on a circular contact maker. This is or insula- 
ting material except at one point, where a metal 
plate, connected niotallically to tlie firama, is let lit 
When the shaft on which the contact maker, in re- 
volving, brings the wiper Into contact with this piece, 
the circuit is joined up, hut it^is necessary to break it 
to get a good spark at the plug, and therefore the coil 
In wipe systems is fitted with a trembler, for wlilch see 
under this headuig. On a magneto a contact maker is 
also fitted. 

Contoet Platlniim or Point.- The plati- 
nuiu pouit on contact screws, or the platinum on the 
blade. These should be kept clean and free from 
pining to ensure their making good contact. 

Continuous Currant.— An elecnical current it 
coututuous when it flows entirely in oiie direction— the 
reverse of an alternating cunent— and when taken 
from a dynamo the continuity is assured by means of 
the commutator. 

Control.— Broadly applied to all the means of regu- 
lating the car when ui action, but to some extent It to 
narrowed down to apply merely to tlie levers by which 
such rqpilation Is carried out, especially those that 
regulate the engine. 

Convoctlon.— When fluid to heated locally, the 
part heated has a tendency to rise above the rest, this 
tendency being'’in general proportionate to the heat 
applied. This can be seen by boiling fluid In a mit- 
tube, when that at the bottom, which is most strongly 
heated, rises rapidly to the top. This to known as 
** convection." When the fluid rises. Its place to filled 
•Asy cooler fluid, and this sute of affairs, constiiitly 
going on, results In ^currents beingset up which are 
known w jlconvection currents.” The prmciple of the 
conveetkaRurrent to being laigefyused for circulatiitf 
the water (hat cools the engine cylinders, the detaito 
of which will be found explained under the neodtog of 


Cooling Bysiom.— The heat generated in the 
cyUndars of nn axptosion ei^ilne Is such that, unlemlfc 
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were counteracted it would bum all the oil, and reault In 
the piston stickine tl^ht in the cylinder. Means are 
taken to reduce this heat either by cooling the cylinders 
with a rush of air, or by surrounding the cylln)^ barrels 
with water that, as fast as it becomes heateora taken 
away to be cooled and repiaced l>y already cooled 
water. Water cooling may be carried out either by 
forcing the water through the cylinder Jackets with a 
pump, or by using the natur.il circulation that the con* 
vection currents set up. This last Is called the themio* 
syphon system. 

Ooppar.— A metal that chemically is an element 
and known by |he symbol Cii. In motor work it b 
usually used m sheet or tubes. Copper is also very 
useful In plating, for tp get the best effert, silver and 
nickel should be deposited on a film of cimper, with 
which the object to be plated is firiit covered. 

Qotter.— Usually applied to a tiered pin, either 
flattened or round in section, chleny used fonmxlng 
collars, levers, etc., to sliafts. 

Oountoralnk.— When a hole is driven for the 
accommodation of a rivet or holt, and It is undesirable 
that the head of tlie rivet or bolt should project above 
the surface, the hole is countersunk : tliat is to say, at 
the end of the hole a cavity is made to accommodate 
the head of the rivet or holt. 

Ooapd*— An entirely enclosed type of bodp Tlie 
term is often aj^plicd to two-scated enclosed bodies, 
either of the cabriolet or Iiiitou-.iiie type. 

CoQpln*— Wb**!! two forces act around a point the 
one on one side acting* in one direction, the other on tlie 
other side of tlie point actiiig in the otiier. the two. if 
acting m connection togeciiur, or acting on the same 
body, would tmid to twist that body around the point. 
This is called^ couple, an excellent illustration of 
which is afforded by the action of a driver at his steer- 
ing wheel : wiicn he turns liis wiieci, on one side of tiie 
centre tlie one hand pulls in one direction, on the other 
side of tlie centre lie puslies in the opposite direction 
with tlic other hand, the whole turning the wheel round. 

Conpllng.— Sec Joint. 

Crnnk.— If a sliaft, intended to rotate, is bent in 
such a way that the bend atfords an .irm which acts as a 
lever for turning tlie shaft round, it constitutes a crank. 
The bend may be at the end of the shaft or in tlie middle 
—it is still a crank. A good example of the principle 
of a crank at the end of a sliaft is found in the starting 
handle, but in engine shafts, as tlicy usually Iiave to 
be supported on both sides of the bend, the shaft is 
formed with a l>end or “throw” in it so that the 
length of sliaft on one rale ot the throw is in alignment 
with tiiat on the other. Also, ,is the connecting rods 
have to work at right angles to the shaft these tlirows 
must be formed with a hearing along their middle 
part that is parallel to tlie shafts. The throw of the 
crank, that is to say, the tdtal diameter of tlie circle 
traversed by tlie crank bend in a single revolution of tlie 
shaft, equals the stroke of the cylinder, a tactor upon 
wliicli the power of tlie engine largely depends. A 
crank shaft sRoiild tie of tough sted, and requires to 
be most carefully made to obtain good results. In 
motor-cycle engines where only a single tlirow is 
requirea the crank is formed of two flywiicels Joined 
by a crank pm, and witli concentric steel journals 
that correspond to tlie shaft Journals. 

CP*nk Bearlng.--The main bcarinn of a crank 
shaft sometimes placed intcrinediately between the 
crank throws and at each end. On many engines a 
bearing is only placed between each /air of crank 
throws, and some crank shafts of four-cylindcr engines 
only have bearings at llie ends, alt||ough this involves 
a very massive crank shaft. 

Crank Caaa or Chamber.— The enclosing part 
or the easily in which the crank shaft revolves. 

Crank Cheek, or Crank Web.— Tlie side of the 
crank throw between the crankf shaft and the crank pin. 

Criank Bffort.— See TeH|ae. * 

Crank Handle.— A term soraetimos applied to 
the starting handle, but equally appMm^ to any 
liatidle on the crank system. 

Crutk Pin.— The Journal that rotateslh the big end 
bearings of the connecting rod, and is usually placed 
between the crank cheeks. 

Crombead.— Jn double acting steam engines, in 


which a piston rod carried tlirough a gland In the front 
cylinder cover has to be used, a special forward con- 
nection is fitted to enable the connecting rod and plsto 
to be suitably connected together. Also, the crosshSd 
not only serves as a connecting link between the ^ston 
rod and connecting rod, but also oilers convenient 
sur&ces for applying to the guide bars which ensure 
perfectly straight motion for the piston rod. 

CvosB Hamber.— A term usually applied to^he 
tulies or lengths of pressed steel lying across tlie frame. 

Crown Whool.— The brge bevel wheel secur^ 
to the difTerentlal casing of a counter shaft, or back axle, 
which is driven by a bevel pinion from the propeller shaft. 

Cruolblo BmoL— A nother name for tool steel, 
which is made of blister steel melted in a crucible. 

Curve.— See Diagram. 

Caablonlng.- In a steam engine, with a piston 
moving backwards and forwards rapidly, it is desirable 
at liii^ speeds to arlmit steam for, say, the outward 
stroke, before tlie pti.ton has quite finished its hiward 
stroke, and this lias an cfTect on the rapidly reversing 
piston, descrilied as ** cuOiioning.” 

Cut Off.— In the cylinder of a steam engine the 
steam is not usually supplied from the bmler during 
the whole of the stroke, for it Ls found much more 
economical (considering the amount of power obtained 
for the amount of steam used) to cut off the supply 
when the piston has traver&ed only a part of the stroke 
ranging anywliere from 15 per cent, to 75 per cent, of 
the total stroke. (.See Expanalve Worklug.) 

Cut-Out.— In CAT electric hglitlng systems the 
dynamo, if driven at a suitable speed, can charge the 
accumulators, but when the car, and consequently the 
dynamo, runt* very slowly, the latter does not generate 
enough electricity to chaive the accumulators. If 
nothing were to prevent it. the current would then flow 
out from the accumulators to the dynamo instead of the 
other way, with damage to the dynamo windings. To 
prevent this a device known as a “ cut-out ” is employed 
automatically to disconnect the dynamo and accumu- 
lators as soon as the speed of the former falls below a 
certain point. 

Cyola of OpaPatlOBf.— In internal combustion 
engines at present either of two principles is mopted. 
Tlicse are known as tlie four-cycle ana the two-cycle. 
In the cylinder of a four-cycle explosion takes place, 
^only every fourth stroke, or every two revolutions. In 
a two-stroke engine an explosion is given every two 
strokes: m other word.s, in every revolution. (See 
Four Cycle Engine and Two Cycle Bngine.| 

Cylinder. —The tulmiar shaped part of the engjnc 
in which the piston is driven up and down. 

Cflllnder Capacity is tne amount of volume of 
gas tnat a cylinder can hold. It is made up of the 
cubic capacity of tiie combustion chamber together 
with the volume swept by tiie piston in iD stroke. 

Damping.— Damping is the process of deadening 
the shock of sudtfon movement. Dampers are often 
used on tlie springs of cars A clieck their rebound. 1 

Dash OF Daahboara.— The board or panel in 
front of the driver. It is a term borrowed from the 
liorse vehicle, but on tlie motor car affords accoiimio- 
dation for Uw various gauges and many of the fitments 
su6h as lubricators, etc. % 

Daphpot.— A dashpot is a inedhs of damping 
sudden motion, the usual form consisting of a piston, 
moving in a cylinder and checked in that movement 
owing to the fact that fluid, allowed into the cylinder, 
cat only escape at a certain rate. The presence of 
the fluid acts as a brake on sudden piston movement. 

Dead Centra.— When the crank pm is at a point 
nearest to or furthest from the cylinder, and the centre 
line of the crank web is in line with the centre line of the 
connecting rod, any thrust transmitted tlirough the 
latter from the piston exercises no useful turnina effect, 
since the thrust is putely radial without any ta%nit»l 
tendency. Wlien at either of these points the crank 
Is said to he on one of its dead centres. 

Deolutoh.— To take the clutch out of engagement. 

Defleotlon.— The defonnation due to bending 
stress. 

Daflaotor.— Another name for a haflie plate. 

Dallvary Yalva.— A valve winch allows fluid to 
pass the supply opening from a pump. 
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Dttmatfliatlae.— In the process of time and use 
the magnetism of a dynamo or magneto magnet be. 
coines weaker and weaKer. and this process is known 
as demagnetisation. When they become too weak 
they have to be re.inagnetised by passmg an electric 
current around them. 

Denatlirlae.— 'To render undrinkable. The word 
Is used particularly in connection with tiie manufacture 
of aHiohol for industrial purposes. 

Denslinetw.— Soinctinics known as hydrometer, 
is an instrument for measunug tite density of liquids, 
:md used to be much employed by motorists for testing 
the density of their petrol. 

Detaonable Rim.— An ordinary artillery wheel 
is made up of the hub, spokes, felloe, and rim, which 
latter iiolds the tyre. To facilitate tyre repairs, the 
rim is sometimes imade quickly and easily detachable 
from the rest of the wheel, it tlie whole wheel is not 
made detachable. 

Detachable Wheel • — A wheel specially designed 
and made to be quickly and easily detachable. The possi* 
bility of tyre troubles are chiefly responsible for the ad> 
vent of the detachable wheel whirh is now largely used. 

Diagonal.— Some frames besides being provided 
with the ordmary' longitudinal and transverse members 
are also made with diagonal luaces or struts joining the 
end transverse members with the longitudinals. This 
is to guard against the frame being pulled out of square. 

Dla^Pam. — The curves on a diagram often aflord 
a very useful means of showing a mechanical action 
graphically. These curves are quite siiniile to read. 
The actions they represent are usually made up of two 
main factors. We will take, lor example, the action of 
gases in the cylinder. From moment to iiioment their 
pressure varies as from moment to moment they move 
the piston and so alter their volume in the cylinder. In 
other words we want to show the continuous change 
going on between pressure and volume. In a curve 
lor tiiis purpose, tnerufore, the horizontal distance 
usually represents the length of stroke, in other words, 
the volume that the gases nave to fill— while the vertical 
height represents the pressure. If one wants to find 
the pressure at any point during the stroke one has 
only to mkc the vertical height ot the curve at that 
point on the stroke as represented in the diagram. 

Diametral Pitch is the unit form of measurement 
used for spur wheels and their teeth. The diametral 
pitch is the number of teeth to every inch of tlie 
diameter of the spur wheel. 

Diaphragm.— A thin plate of flexible metal some* 
times employed for regulating the flow of additional air 
to the engine. In such case it is placed so that when 
the suction of the engine acts on it it bends, and 
movement of the diaphragm is generally transmitted to a 
lever designed greatly to magnify the action, 'which when 
inagnifiedis u« ;d for opening the additional air valve. 

Difrerential.— See Balance Gear. 

Direct Drive.— When the eiijripc power is being 
* transmitted direct to the Scaring which the ImcK 

le is directly driven, without the intervention of any 
other gear wheels, the drive is said to be direct. The 
term is not, strictly speaking, accurate, since tlie 
ge^ng of the live .axle is interposed between the 
ei^ne and the back w!i*‘els. 

DlrMlblllty.— The cap.icity to be steered, r 

Dlactaarga is the flow of electnc current from 
accumulators, which has the ettect of lowering the 
voltage. Great care should be taken tliat accuniulators 
are not discharged too rapidly, fur too rapid dischar],e 
tends to buckle the lead plates. 

Dlsantfatfc.— Usually applied to the clutcn, when 
it means to take out of engagement. It (.^uinetimes 
also applied to gear wheels when it means to take one 
gear wheel out of mesh with another. 

DiktVlbUter.— A device arranged to enable a 
single-tAmbler coil to lie used on multi-cylinder 
engines. As the contact maker acts for each separate 
cyflnder the current ordmarily has to be transmitted 
to each separate cml, whence it is carried to each 
separate plug. With a distributer high tension current 
is supplied from a single coil straight to the distributer, 
whicn. with Its revolving part then makes contact so as 
to ijass the current first to one sparking plug then to 
another, and so on in due rotation. 


Dlstvlbutlon Gmv.— Comprises the shafts that 
operate the valves and ignition of an engine, together 
with the gear wheels through which they are driven. 

Dog fflatoh.— W^h a dog clutch tlie one member 
is put Intdrangagcment with the other by slidmg it up 
against tlvb other so that jaws or arms (pn^ecting 
longitudinally along the axis form the end faces of both 
members) engage with each otlier. 

Donblo Acting.— A double acting engine is an 
engine m which the power is applied first to one .side, 
and then to the other of the piston. At present the 
internal combustion engme has not reached the stage 
of lieing double acting for road trensport, but the 
principle is commonly applied to steam engines. 

Drain Cook.— A tap usually at the bottom of the 
crank case to draw off suiTcrfluous oil as required, but 
the word is also applied to cocks leading from the 
bottom of steam cylinders and steam valves to enable 
waterTb be drained from tlicse parts. 

Drive.— Signityuig transmission or power. 

Dual Ignition gives the use of two forms of 
ignition. It is usually used to facilitate starting, in 
which case the ordinary acciiinuhitor igmtiun is 
employed in conjunction with magneto; the ibnner 
enabling an engine to be started better than on the 
magneto. .Soinctinies, however, where cxceeciuigiy 
great '-^liability is required, dual magneto ignition is 
adopted. 

Drum.— The rotating part of a brake, against 
which the shoes arc pressed to retard the car. 

Dry Cells ar^ used in primary batteries to supply 
electricity, in cases when^it is desirab'c that ilie 
liatteries should be made up of cumponeiits that do 
not sinll. 

Duct.— Another word for a passage for petrol, etc. 
Ductility is the capat ity of a metal to be drawn 
out under a n.immer. or in the rolling nulls. 

Dumb Iron.— The pieces of metal, usually forgings, 
that torin an extension of the irame loiigitutlmals aiul 
at the same tune act as a bracket to carry the front 
ends of the springs at the hack or front. 

Dynamo.— A machine for producing electricity, 
whiai It docs by moans of an armature driven round 
between the poles ot a magnet or magnets. Each 
time each coil in the armature cuts across the magnetic 
lines of force between the j>oles of each magnet elei • 
tncal current is set up. Bruadlv sjieakiug, dynamos 
are of two sorts— altenititing and continuous current— 
for which see under these headings. 

Dynamometar.— An instrument for measuring 
power. The dynamometer a&^ we know it to>day is 
usually employed lor measuring the brake horse-power 
of engines, and is virtually a brake lur absorbing by 
friction, and measuring the imwcr given by the engme. 

Dynamotor.- An electric motor is merely a 
dvnaino reversed. As the former, it can produce by 
the rotation of its armature a flow of current along a 
circuit, but if the process be reversed, and current be 
passed along the ciiciiit, it can rotate the nnnature and 
thus convert the dynamo into an elcctnc'^iiotor. Each 
type of machine is generally specially designed for its 
oun purjiose, but in a " dynamotor '' wc find the two 
functions combined, usually as a dynamo /or lighting 
and a motor for engine starting. 

Earth.— Ill certain ignition systems the current is, 
at one point on its journey, taken through the frame of 
the vehicle, and as far as motorists are concerned, that 
part of the circuit represented by tlie frame of the 
machine is the earth, fur U is supposed to puss through 
the earth on its return. The phrase is somewhat of a 
misnomer. 

Ebonite is a non -con ducting substance used in 
clcctncnl work for insulating purposes. It is black 
and capable of taking a high polish, but, though tough 
up to a point, will not bear any great heat. 

Ecoentrlo.- An eccentric is a device for converting 
the rotary motion of a shaft into the reciprocating 
motion of such things as pump pistons, etc. It is in 
reality a crank with the crank pin diameter so enlarged 
as to surround even the shaft (the centre of which, of 
course, does not coincide with that' of the exaggerated 
crank pin or eccentric ; hence the name). An erccntricis 
composed of two essential parts; the .sheath and strap— 
theueath bemgtbe equivalent of the exaggerated crank 
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pin. md the strap eorrespondlnff to the beariiur of t 3 ie 
biff and of Ae connectii^ rod, tor the eccentric rod is 
lifufly connected to the strap, 'l^e shaft routes in the 
strap, and in so doing imparts V reciprocal^ move* 
ment to the eccentric rod. The strap is usuiAy formed 
with Upton each aide fitting into corresponding grooves 
on the' sheaf, to obviate sideways motion. 

■IBoteBoy is the ratio between the ideal and the 
actual In certain qualifications, such as the capacity for 
convert in g heat into work, speed into power, and so 
on. Among the usual efficiencies, to be dealt with in 
motor workTisthermO'dyiiamic efficiency, which means 
the ratio of hearas represented by work, given out by 
the engine compared with the heat primarily simpUed 
to It. Mechaninl efficiency is anotMr typical case. 
This, of course, applies to the iiiechaniiim of the engine 
and represents the amount of power actually given off 
usafhlly by the engine at the crank shaft, as corf pared 
with the actual power indicated in the cylinders; r 


with the actual power indicated in the cylinders ; in 
other words, it gives an indication of the loss caused by 
the roeclianism mtervening between the crankshaft and 
the cylinder. Transmission efficiency is another fre* 
quent example. More power has to be put in at the 
driven end of a transmission system than comes out at 
the driving end, a certain amount always being wasted 
In friction, etc., and ^ciency then becomes a tapasure 
of the power lost. Efficiency is usually stated by 
giving the percentage of the real in terms of the 
theoretic maxi mum. 

■iMtrlo Car.— A road car driven exclusively by 
electricity. This always iiieaiis a car driven by electric 
motors supplied with elocificity from batteries carried 
on the car, and changed every 40 miles or so as a rule, 
although vehicles have been known to run more tlian 
120 milM on a single charge. For heavy work such as 
motor omnibuses, however, electric vehicles are occa 
sionally used in which the current for the dytuimos is 
supplied from a central station through an overhead wire 
and swivelluur trolley*pole. as in train*car practice. 

■IffOtHe irfiiition.— See Ignition, 
ffilootplo Lighting 8y atom.— Usually in the 
main made up of a dynamo and accumulators, with an 
automatic cut-out (see Cat*OUt) to disconnect dynamo 
as soon as its speed falls below a certain point. The 
electric light system also includes a means of checking 
the dynamo output above certain speeds, so as to itirin* 
tain a constant output in spite of varying car speeds. 
This regulation of niechanism output is usually effected 
by the arrangement of the windings of the dynamo. 

Bteotrolyte.— Theffiuid contained within the cell 
of an electric liattery. 

■laotro-Magnet is a magnet in wln'ch the inag* 
netising force is generated or grc.itly intensified by an 
electric current passing around the magnet. 

Blllptloal Bprlngfl.— See Springs. 

B.ll!p.-The same a 
potential. 

BBgln«.~For motor work two media are used for 
driving purpossR, stuani and explosive pressure of gases, 
the latter being primarily obtained within the cylinders 
of the engine, which are therefore called internal com* 
bustion engines. Steam engines may be double or single 
acting, that is, the steam may act on one side of the piston 
or alternately on both sides, each double acting cylinder 
having twice the frequency of impulse of a single acting. 


as voltage or difference of 


Also steam engines may be non-ebinpound or compound 
(see latter heading), internal combustion engines for 
car work usually obtain their power by the explosion of 
petrol witii air, but some use paraffin, and a few run on 
alcohol or benzine. At present thcyjnay be either of 
the two or four cycle type (see these neadings). 

Bnglna Bx«ka.—A device by which the com* 
preasive power of the engine cylinders can be used for 
retarding the progress of the vehicle. 

■iitfim Stamvb— See Balf-Btartei*. 
■pUByello Gear.— <A form of transmission inwhiclT 
epeed variation is obtained thiough driven gears 
arranged to rotate or travel arounnthe driving gear, 
whence the revolutions ot the gear are again trans* 
mitted to a shaft in alignment with the driving shaft, 
(hi its high speed the gear is usually arranged so tliat 
tile driviiw effort Ls balanced in two opposite directions 
and tiiuS me gear locks itself and revolves as a solid 
mass giving direct gear. The changes are usually 
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r brl^ng into action brakes or clutcbea 
affecting the different gear variations. A 

Biraporate.— To convert a liquid from its li^d 
form into vapour or ga.s. 

Bxhaiui.— The waste gases from an engine, 
■ahamt Pipe.— The pipe by which the exhaust 
gases flow from the cylinder. * 

BxhaiMt Port.— The passage by which the gases- 
flow ftom the cylinder to tlie exhaust valve chamber. 

Bxhauat Btroka.— The half-revolution in an 
engine during which the exhaust valve is held open 
and the piston on its stroke is sweeping out the products 
of combustion MSt the exhaust valve. 

Bxhaust valve.— The valve to regulate the flow 
of exhaust gases from the ^liiider. 

Ezhaost Yalva Lifter.— A device, generally 
employed on motor cycles, for holding the exhaust 
valve more or less open, and so relieving the compres* 
ston in the cylinder. It can be used to overcome the 
compression and incilitate starting, or to regulate the 
spera of the engine by weakening the explo^oii effect, 
although for this latter purpose the throttle and spark 
variation lever are preferable. 

Bxpandlntf Giutoh.— A friction clutch in which 
shoes, by meaiia of tingle joints or other mechanism, 
are made to press tightly against the inner circum* 
ference of a drum, whence the movement is transmitted 
to the shaft to which the shoes are secured. 
Bxpaiifflon.— The tendency to increase in volume. 
Expansive Woskln^—When a ceruin volume 
of gas is in a cylinder fittoef with a piston, it tends to 
push the piston outwards, which in turn leaves a larger 
space for the gases to fill. If no more gases are 
allowed to enter, those already in the cylinder, having 
to fill a larger space, will fall m pressure as they con* 
tinue to push the piston out. The principle is most 
evident in steam working. Suppose steam from the 
boiler is admitted into the cylinder freely until the 
piston has completed a quarter of its stroke, and steam 
supply IS then cut off. Uy the time the half stroke is 
reached the steam will have to fill twice the space, and 
therefore, roughly speaking, will be ,it half the pressure ; 
by the time the full stroke is reached, the steam will be 
at about a quarter of its ongiiul pressure. Although 
a cylinder working like this does not give off as much, 
^ower as one m vriiich full boiler pressure is supplied 
throughout tho stroke, it can be shown that by this 
expansive working very much more power can be 
obtained /or tho atnouHt 0/ steam employed. In fact 
without the possibility of expansive working the steam 
engine would not be a comiiierci.iI proposition. 

Bxf|loaton.— Explosion is really only burning in a 
very sudden form, and consequent sudden expansion 
of gases. In motoring, the word is invariably applied 
to the combustion taldiig place in the engT.ie cylinders, 
although if the inlet valve does not shut quickly enough, 
these explosions may spread tp the carburetter on the 
one hand, while if nie enpine is missing fire and so 
sending unburnt charges into the silencer, an explosion 
from the engine, flashing into the silencer, may ignite 
the hitherto unbumt charges in the silencer and cause 
an explosion tiierein. ^ 

Fma.— A (fovice similar to the .entilating fans (with 
which fdl are familiar) is often placed behind the- 
radiators to encourage the flow of cooling air by rotat- 
ing at high speed. These fans are usually driven by 
b^t from the engine, but in some cases the fly wheels 
of tSb engine are fonned with spokes shaped so as to 
take the place of the vanes of the fan. 

Fauont. the snine as Bpltftfoti which see. 
FffXihar. — A key, usually a wiig one, but so ar> 
ranged as to permit the wheel or other fitting that it 
secures to the shaft being slid along, at the same time 
compelling it to rotate with tho shaft. Somctimip the 
feather is secured to the sliding fitting and slides in a 
lo^ groove cut in the shaft. 

Mid.— The supply of oil, fuel, or water. It may be 
fed from the tank to the carburetter by gravity or by 

S ressure obtained from an engine driven pump, or 
rom the exhaust to the engine. The same apples 
also to the olU The term water-feed is used in con- 
nection with steam engines in whlcli the water is 
supplied to the boiler by a pump or by an injector, 
Iwlox.— The wooden rim of a wheel into which the 
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outer ends of the spokes butt, which In turn Is 
surrounded by the steel rim, which constitutes the 
t)m in the case of hard tyre velucles and which 
accommodates the t} re in the case of indiarubbex shod 
vehicles. 

FliNfa.— A hard material produced by secret manu- 
facture from vegetable fibre, and used chiefly for in- 
sulting purposes, although it lias been used for clutch 
surfaces and brake shoes. Fibre can be cut by tools 
suitable either for wood or iron. It is usually of a 
reddish colour, although black and even grey fibre can 
be obtained. 

Filtor.— An arrangement for arresting the p^sage 
of foreign matter tliat may be in the oil or petrol Filters 
are usually placed m the inflow of a tank and are com- 
posed of fine wire gauae^ In many systems of lubri- 
cation, however, the filter is located at the bottom of 
the engine crank case. In such instances the filter 
should oe withdrawable without lettmg any of the oil 
out of the crank case. In the writer's opinion the sii^le 
filter usually used is not su/Rcient, and two or three 
might with advantage be introduced in the arcuit 
followed by the oil or petrol. 

Fin Box is that part of a bmler in which is the 
fire that raises the steam. 

Flnfl 8peoit«~The lowest forward gear on a 
car. 

FlaAged Joint.— When the ends of pipes or other 
^mllar parts are provided with annular discs, the bases 
of which, butting up against each other, are 
clamped together oy screws (tlius securing tlie pipes 
togetlier), the joint is described as a flanged joint. The 
flange may also be used to secure the pipe to 
any flat surface. Note, for instance, the way in which 
exhaust or inlet pipes are held to the eyknders of 
many engines. 

FlOXlblo Shaft.— For very light work, as for 
example the driving of a speedometer, a flexible shait 
is used. It Is often Joined on the same system as that 
used by dentists for their drills, and is more or less an 
encased coil of wire or strip metal, which, while capable 
of beudmg. will transmit rotary uiovemeut. 

FllVoh Plata is a deep flat plate of metal bolted 
to the side of wooden frame nieirbers to strengthen 
them. The wooden frame and flitch plate is seldom, if 
ever, made now. 

Float Chanbev.- See Carborettar. 

Float Bplndla.— The spindle which is moved by 
the float when it rises, and which shuts off the petrol 

To ensure that the engine shall get a 
proper supply of fuel at starting, it is soinetiires cus- 
tomary to hold the float spindle oflf its seating in order 
to fill the carburetter with fuel Sometimes the 
spindle is ‘ijoggled ” np and down ; this is known as 
*' tickling" the carburetter. 

Flush Sidad Bodx.— A body in which the sides 
are without any sudden vrpjection.s or depressions. 

Flux.— See Brazing and Walking. 

Fly Whaal.— A heavy wheel— or at any rate a 
wheel with a heavy rim— secured to the crank shaftflof 
the engine. The weight of the wheel w Itf rim, once 
the engine is movi^^, tends to keep it moving, and 
thus by the momentum of its mass keeps sliaft 
rotating during the intervals between the impulses. 

Fora-oaP.— 1 'he front two-wheeled attachment 
fitted to motor cycles for carrying passengers, etc. 

Fopoad ClPCUlatlon.— When lubrication e- the 
crxilmg water is circulated by a punip or other means 
of pressure, the circulation is called forced, 

Foup Cyola Englna.- An explosiv^^^charge if 
compressed— although tliat compression, by the re- 
sistance it causes, takes up a certain amount of the 
engme's energy— yields more additienal force in its 
explosiun than is lost in the power necessary for com- 
pression. Consequently it is desirable to work the 
internal combustion engine with a compressed charge 
if possible. This discovery, which is asenbed by 
some to Beau de Roclias and by others to Otto, 
involves each cylinder having an explosion once in 
every two revolutions, or every four strokes ; whence 
the name. On the outward stroke of the piston the 
explosive charge is sucked in, on the return stroke it 
.is compressed, and when the piston is just at the top 


of that stroke the chaige is fired. The resulting ex- 
plosion drives the piston outwards to the end of its 
stroke, and as these strokes of the piston are con- 
tinually %ming the «ank round, and the crank is fitted 
with a fl^i^hed, the momentum of this fly wheel keeps 
the cranic and piston.s moving while the latter are doing 
their unprofitaole strokes. Before the bottom of the 
explosion stroke the exhaust valve opens, and the 
burnt gas escapes, being completely swept out on the 
upward exhaust stroke. The cycle of operations is 
then repeatetl. 

Forgttd Hbtal.— Metal that has been diaped by 
heatmg and tlien put under the hanSner or hydraulic 
press. 

Framz.- Tlie structural part of the car which 
carries the mechanism and body. It is usually an 
arrangement of longitudinally and transversely ar- 
range 1 pressed steel members, but steel tubes are 
stiirused, though not so much as in tlie past. At one 
tune wood, strengthened by steel flitch plates, was 
ei^loyed. 

raotloB Clot oh.— See Clnteh. 

Friction Goar.— A form of change speed trans- 
mission depending on the friction between two wheels, 
instead of on the teeth of gear wheels ; the idea under- 
lying^ho use of friction gearing bemg to obtain on 
infimfe variation of speed wlthm certain limits. In the 
ordinary friction gear a flat cast iron ilisc of large 
diameter is driven by the engine, and baring hard 
against its face is the rim of a leather-covered wheel, 
the friction between the cast iron and the leather cir- 
cumference transmitting tim power. Provision is made 
to alter the position or the leather-rimmed wheel to 
any point between the centre of the wheel (at the 
centre of the disc obviously no motion is transmitted) 
to the outer edge of the disc face, where the maximum 
speed is obtainable. From the sliaft on which the 
leather-rimmed wlieel is secured tlie power is trans- 
mitted for driving the car. 

FroBt Brakaa.— In order to obviate side slip 
there is still a tendency at present to brake the 
front wheels, but, as tiicy liave to be free to be 
swivelled for steerii^ purposes, the problem is net an 
easy one. The difficulty is, however, overcome by 
(lassmg the rod that operates the brake shoes through 
thecentre of the steeruig pivot around which the 
entire wheel swivels. 

Fuel Ooneumptlon.— Usually this is regarded 
as the number of miles that a car will travel for each 
gallon of fuel consumed, aiv,'>unting in the case of a 
15.9 car to about 20 miles n gallon on an average. The 
system of basing fuel consumption on car mileage is. 
however, not altogether scientific, a better meihoa 
being to calculate Uie numlier of tons— miles, or tons 
moved over a given number of miles, by a gallon of 
fuel 

Fuloraai.— The point around which a lever or any 
part acted upon by a couple (see CouplZ) tends to 
turn. The same as a pivot. 

Gallery Pipe.— In some forced lubrication systems 
the oil Is led along a pipe in the crank case, having small 
holes in it just opposite the cams or big end bear- 
ings so that the oil is suuirted from these holes on to 
the parts that require oil. Such a pipe is sometimes 
known as a gallery pipe. 

Garage.- A French word meaning a dock, borrowed 
in this country to apply to a shed for housing motors, 
and frequently extended to embrace an establislunent 
where motors are housed and repaired. 

Gas*— A term sometimes applied to the explosive 
mixture for the Cngine. 

Gate Change,- In the ordinary gear box 
mechanism, the variousgear striking rods, operatmg the 
gears in the gear box by sliding them, lie horixontally 
and parallel with each other, and are formed with a 
across groove near the end along which the selector can 
pass. If the selector has to reach another gear, or in 
which the selector can remain if that particular gear 
is to be used. The mr is then changed by aTora 
and aft movem'ent of the lever and the striking rod. It is 
therefore clear that the change speed lever lias to rock 
in a transverse direction to operate the selector, and 
then in a fore and aft direction to change the gear and 
thereby regulate the movements of this tover. A 
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specially shaped quadrant is fitted with slots into 
which the lever fits, and in which it is held for the 

S ve changes of speed. Cars fitted with this 
of change speed mecMnism are Oid to be 
ith a gate change. * 


•UM.— An Instrument for testing measurements: 
usually m motors gauges are for testing measurements 
of pressures such as air or steam boiler pressure. This 
tyi^ of gauge is usually provided with a calibrated dial 
on which the actual pressure at the moment ismdlcated 
by a deflecting needle. Anotlier sort of gauge is used 
in workshop use for measurements of machine parts or 
the diameter oFwire, the thickness of sheet metal, etc. 
Some of these muges for machining— known a» " lunit " 
gauges— afTord a maximum and a minimum measure- 
ment beyond which tlie dimensions of the article to be 
machined must not pass in citlier direction. 

Qauga Glau is a glass tube fitted bctweem brass 
mountings to enable it to be secured to the boiler of a 
steam v^icle in surh a position as to show the level of 
the water in the boiler through tlie glass. The brass 
mountings are also provided with cocks by which the 
water and steam pressure can be shut off in case of the 
glass breaking, and to guard against tins latter eventu- 
ality a guard of very thick glass or of wire woven glass 
is also sometimes provided. . 

Gear.— Strictly speaking the word is aptmed to 
mechanisoi for transmitting rotary motion Iroiu one 
to another shaft, and for convening speed mto 
power more or less, or vice versd. Also sometimes 
used to indicate mechanism generally. (See Gear 
Change.) • 

Gear Bos.— The casing in which the gear 
mechanism for converting the high rotation speed of 
the engine into lower speed and greater turning power 
for the propeller shaft is contauicd. It also holds 
lubricant fur the gear wheels, which are almost* in- 
variably of tlic ordinary tootlied type. 

Gear Change.— Every wlicel may be regarded as 
an endless lever usually working at a disadvantage, 
the leverage at which tlie power is apphed beu^; 
represented by the radius of tlie driting shaft while 
the leverage at winch it is given out is represented by 
the radius of the wheel itself. Tiicreforc, if the mean 
turning force of tlie driving shaft is, say, 5 lbs. acting 
at a radius of i inch, the power given off by a wheel of 
5 inches radiuSi m mesh with the smaller wiiecl, is x lb. 
Obviously, therefore, a large diameter wheel on a 
driving sliaft is at a disadvantage, white if driven it 
enablM the power to he applied with a lug leverage 
and therefore offers an advantage. In other words, 
If a large gear wheel drives a siiiall one tlie driving 
force acting on tlie sliaft of the small wheel is Iciri. 
than on the driving shalt of the large one, but the 
small one makes many more revolutions than tlie larger 
In proportion to its size, i'tr contra, it we have a 
small wheel of a diameter of x inch driving a larger 
wheel of 6 inch diameter, we obtain a very much 
slower .speed ^0111 the driven shaft (itii). but it is driven 
round with six times the power. Thus gear wheels 
can be used for converting speed into power or vtce 
versd. Now the power of a car falls off dispropor- 
tionately as tlie engine revolution s|>eed drops. 
Consequently in going up lull, as the engine slows 
down, Its ])uwer weakens. Hut this is ^ust when the 
power is wanted ; consequently a device for main- 
taining the engine speed on lulls and under lieavy 
work Is desir^le. The difficulty is got over by 
arranging gear wheels in the gear box, so that, un 
coming to a hill that slows the car down, gear wheels 
of suitable radius can lie slid into Engagement with 
each other. Tliese gear wlieels afford fewer revo- 
lutions of the propeller sliaft relatively to tlie engine 
shaft than the higher gears used for driving on the 
level, thus enabling the engine’s revolution-speed to 
be inalntained with fewer revolutions of the road 
wheels, at the same time ensuring the road wheels 
being rotated with a power increased proportionately 
at the speed is decreased. This, rougliiy sjieakuig, u 
the principle of gear change. 

Giutf Pamp.— A gear pump is one in which the 
fluid to be pumped is forcra through to tlie pump by 
the action of two rotary sets of vanes, which are 
pxactIcaUy notlxing more or less than gear wheels, the 


teeth of which, meshing with each other, act as the 
vanes of the pump, and force the oil through. ^ 

Gnav Wlteel.— A toothed wheel, whether onhe 
parallel spur, tiieskew, the bevol, or worm variety. 

Oenaratop.— Another name applied to boilers, 
especially to those of the flash or soiiii-flash type. It 
is also applied to the vessel in which acetylene gas is 
generated from calcium carbide by the appiicatiBi of 
water to the latter. 

Glllad RadlatOP.— A radiator made up of tubes 
which depend for their cooling upon a large number 
of very thin metal fins placed around the tube in such 
a way as to conduct tlie iieat rapidly away to the air 
from the tube aiui the liot water contained therein. 

Gland.— A gland is, practically speaking, a little 
box formed around a rotating, or sliding rod, in such a 
way as to pennit it to continue to route or slide, but at 
the same time to a fiord around the rod a pertectly gas, 
water, or oil tight ^oint, as the case may be. Glands 
are used around piston rods on the cylinders of steam 
engines to allow tlie piston rod to work in and out 
wiuiout any escape of stean.. They are also used on 
the rotating shafts of water and oil circulatuig pumps 
to permit tlie sliaft to rotate witliout the water escaping 
from the pump. They are usually formed #ith a cir- 
cular cavity containing the fluid-tight {lacking. This 
can be forced as rightly as required against the rod all 
round by pressing it up (by screwing up the outer end 
of the gund so that it is iorced along the rod). 

Governor.— A mechanical means of preventing the 
rotation speed of an engine from exceeding a ccruui 
set Riaximum. This is usually effected by weiglits, 
which are so arranged that, when rot.itcd above a 
certain speed by the engine, they fly so far outward by 
centrifugal force as to Mide a spnng-controlled sleeve 
suflScientiy far along the shaft to winch they are 
secured, as to slow the engine by sliuttmg or tending 
to shut the throttle. 

Graphite is a form of carlxm, a good deal used 
as a lubncaiit for surfaces exposed to great heat As- 
bestos waslierscan also with advantage lx* painted o> er 
with graphite to prevent them sticking to thelidoiiits. 

Grevltv Feed.— When the supmy of pRirol, or 
oil, depeiios on the weight of these fluids flowing from 
a tank placed at a higlicr level tluui the point at wliicii 
It has to be fed, the liquid is said to bo “ gravity fed.** 
* Groeee Cup.— A more or less cup-snaped liiliri- 
cator to hold and supply grease to parts of the iiiecli- 
anism. Grease cups ore provided with covers which 
screw down and so forr-e the grease through the open- 
ing at the bottom of the cup to that part of the iiiecii- 
amsiiureqiiiring it. 

Grinding in Valves.— 'When an engine has been 
running a long time the seatings of the valves tend to 
become worn and pitted, and it is thet^^necessary to 
"grind the valves in " on their seatings. This is done 
by putting a mixture of the finest emeiy or crocus 
(mwder, with a littE oil, onsthe seating or the valve, 
and then turning tlie valvFrOund and round so that the 
emery grinds out all inqierfections on the valve and 
seating surfaces. If the valve only rot.ited on its seat- 
ing, the pavtuirs of emery would tend more or less to 
take the same circular path on dicli turp of the valve, 
and thxgriiidhig would, through a microscope, resemble 
a series of concentric gnxives on the valve and it.s 
seating. To avoid this the \Mlve should lie lifted off 
its seating at every few turns to obtain a different dis- 
IxiGdon of the eiiieiy particles. 

Grub Berew.— A small screw without any head 
but merely with a slot for a screwdriver cut at its end. 
Grub screws arc used where it is necessary to Itave the 
screw flusli with the surface witliout countersinking 
for a screw head. 

Gudgeon or Gudgeon Pin.— The pin in the 

E iscon, on which tlie connecting rod at its smBI end 
free to swing. It is generally secured immovably in 
tlie piston by taper locking bolts, or by having the 
gudgeon pin ends and the piston grooved to accom- 
modate a locking ring, wliicli passes around the piston 
and by its fit in roe groove and the gudgeon pin ends 
prevmtts the latter from rotating. Sometimes the 
gudgeon swings with the connecting rod, and rotates 
ui bearing surfaces in tlie walls of the piston. 

Guide •—1 11 a steam engine guides are usually bars ot 
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sted to which thecroidiead i8wcufedwaslidlngfit.tnd 
aUmf which it slides. In Internal combustion engines 
the gliides ore usually practically tubes in which the 
ealTe spindles and twpet rods slide, 

OiUi-H«tal or Bronco is an alloy used especially 
for bearings of shafts or bearing surfaces, such as 
guides, etc. It is composed essentially of copper and 
tin, scraetimes with a little sine, a typical 'mixture being 
90 per cent, copper, 9) per cent, tin, and f per cent sine. 

OnOMt Plate.— A flat plate, usually triangular, 
riveted at the comers of motor frames to stren^hen 
them and to guard the right-angled comers or the 
frame from distortion. 

Haoknaw Carrlatfa.— A Hackney Carriage, 
under British law. is a vehicle employed solely for the 
transport of passengers for its owner's business and 
profit, provided that the vehicle is not let for a term 
exceeding three months. There may be said to be 
two varieties of Hackney motor vehicle, the one a cab 
the other corresponduig to the old horse-drawn fly. 
A cab is a Hackney carriage but a Hackney carriage 
is not necessarily a cab. 

Half Time Bhaft.— Usually the camshaft or 
distribution sliaft. A sliaft rotating once to every two 
revolutions of the crankshaft. 

Half Speed Shaft.— A shaft geared to rotate at 
half the number of revolutions of the cranksliaft. A 
term usually applied to the caiiisliaft. 

Hand BMike.— A brake worked by a hand lever, 
which usually operates on drums on the back whed& 

Head liamp.— See Lampe. 

Helical Gesirlng.— See Bkev Gear. 

Hemlepherleal Besurlnge.— To allow for the 
unavoidable ** whip " In the frame of a car, some bear- 
ings, as, for example, those of the countershaft, are 
sometimes shaped outwardly to the curve of a circle, 
their housing being correspondingly shaped to accom- 
modate them, so that the bearings may be allowed a 
certain amount oi rocking motion, or play,” when 
the frame deflects. 

Hitt Pveceiupe Cylinder.— See Componnd 
Bnduae.. 

Bltt^PreeBare Bntflne.— A term sometimes 
applied to the ordinal non-compound steam engine. 

High Tenelon Clroult.— when a circuit of low 
voltage on the primary circuit has been transformed 
through a coii or tianrioniier into a high voltage 
current on the secondary circuit. It is calnxl a high 
tension current, and the circuit along which it passes is 
called the ” high tension circuiL" 

Hlt-and-MIse Byetam,— In some old cars the 
governor, instead of regulating the throttle, acts on a 
wedge-shaped sort of knife blade, which, at the ctJiical 
speed, was forced forward by the governor to move the 
tappet rod of .the inlet valve so that It did not come 
into contact with the valve spindle, and consequently 
the valve was not opened. This, of course, resulted in 
a iall in the speed. " 

Hcmeyoonib Radiator;— Strictly speaking, the 
honeycomb radiator is made up of hexagonal tubes 
placed BO closely together as only to leave room for 
very thin films of water flowing betweei^heir outer 
walls, while the air rusltes through the twes, cooling 
them from the inside. The term, however, is now 
aiplied to any type of radiator In which tuliek are 
arranged horizonuUy so that the air passes through 
tivir mterior and the water over their exterior surfaces. 

Hooke (or Hooke'el Joint. — The same /.s 
UnlvereaJ Joint. 

Horn Block, or Horn Plate.— Horn plates are 
brackets which act as guides in which tlin back axle 
may move up and down on its springs, the nom blocks 
being made in paira for this purpose, and the axle 
niovmg up and down between the two. Obviously, 
horn pates prevent fore and aft movement of tlic axle, 
and so obviate the use of radius rods. 

Korea Power.— Power is the unit of measuring 
cavecityof an engine fordoing work, since it is neces- 
sary to Inctltute comparisons in this direction between 

various engines^ ' — 

founded by Janie 

this unit watt ca , — 

formed continuously by the largest dray horses, and to 
be on the safe side, added 50 per cent, to his estimate. 


Accordingly, a hone power is the capacity for doina 
33,000 foot lbs. of work in a minute. It does not 
matter whetlier x lb. is raised 33,000 feet, or 33,000 IbL 
are raised ^foot in a Uilnute ; in either case a hone 
power is eiqiended. Therefore, the total number of 
foot lbs, of work that an engine can perform b a 
mbute divided by 33,000 b its total bone power. 

Homing.— A cavity for the acconimodatkm of a 
ball, or roller, bearing ui the stationary struetunl part 
surrounding the sliaft to wliich the bearing b applied. 

Hub.— The centre of a wheel; more espedally 
applied towiiewheeb. 

Hunting.— With some govemon, aii^engine, when 
free from its load, tends to nee round and attains a 
high speetl before ever the governor can come bto 
action.^ When, hoaever, the governor does act, its 
■ I slow the en| ' * * 


action b so pronounced as to t . _ 

the spe^ for which tile governor b set, arid It b only 
axier a series of speed osLillatIous,so to speak, that tin 
engbe b set to work at its governed spe^ Thu 
belated and exaggerated action of the governor b 
known as “hunting." 

Hydroourbon.— A term used in connection with 
fueb, which are chemical compounds of carbon and 
hydrogen. 

aeter.— The same as Dunulmutev. 


eitlier by battery or magneto. In the battery system 
either accumulators or primary batteries can be used, 
four volts being tlie U 5 ual>» pressure at which the 
primary circuit is worked. In either case thb circuit 
u transformed up by means of a coil, as the igniting 
spark between the sparking plug joints has to occur 
atavoltagcof 4oooorso. (See Coll.) Currentbmade 
to flow, at tlie required moment, by the contact 
maker. (See Contuet Hukor.) The circuit has to be 
suddenly broken as well as made, to get a good spark 
at the plug, and so contact makers are made on either 
one of two principles. Either they may be so designed 
with a spit^ to make and break contact very suddenly, 
or they may depend for the sudden make or break on a 
trembwr on the coil. (See Tromblor.) In magneto 
ignition too we have two broad varieties— the low and 
high tension. In tlie low tension an armature with only 
low tension winding is provided, and conseq^tly the 
circuit has to be broken. Asthespark bprodmidatthe 
point where it is broken, this break has to occur inside 
the cylinder among the cxplosi v^oses. This ta effected 
by a trip tappet mechanism worked from the cam shaft 
In sucli a way as to cause tlie break to occur at the 
correct moment. In the high tension magneto ^stem 
the armature u also provided with secondary or h^h 
tension windings which enable the nwgneto directly to 
give off high tensiem current that will lump betvraen 
Die ptdas of an ordinary shaped sparking plug, the 
timing of the passfaig of the spark being regulated Iqr 
a contact breaker fitted to the armature* ^ft of the 
magneto, and much on the lines of tliat used with 
accumulator ignition. 

Inonutetloii is formed in boilers, radiators and 
water pipes, owing to the salts that are deposited by 
any but absolutely pure waters. They are chiefly 
sulphates and carbonates of lime. A useful remedy to 
lessen and get rid of such incrustation is ordinaiy soda. 

iDdlcated Hovm-Povop.— Horse-power that Is 
actually being expended on| the piston by the gases In 
the cylinder, as distinct from brake horse-power, which 
see. Measurement of this power can be obtained by 
an indicator, an instrument which takes diagrammatic 
readings of the power so that the pressure at any point 
during the stroke of the piston can be ascertained, and, 
consequently, the whole of the work being perfornied 
in the cylinaer can be calculated. 

f BdocMd Current.— A current obtained fat a clr^ 
cuit by induction from another circuit in die same way 
as the primary ignition circuit through the coQ Induces 
a high tension ciicuit in the secondary winding. 

Indnotlon Coll.— See OolL 

Indnotlon Pipe.— The pipe by which the gases 
are led from the carburetter to the cylinder. 

Indnotlon Vnlve.— The valve by which the flow 
of gases from the carburetter to the cylinder is timed 
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and regulated. It Is usually in modem enrines 
opetatM posltivdy from the cam shaft, but sometimes 
Is still merely a spring loaded valve opened by the 
sttcticmofthe engineT^ e # 

lAjMtoP.— An instrument In which, b^titising the 
momentum of water when made to move extremely 
lairidly, the boiler is supplied with water forced into It 
despite the boiler pressure opposing the supply. To 
do this steam is passed at high velocity through a series 
of Jets around which the water lies. The paradox of 
the bOector Is generally explained by the fact that, 
whan the steam picks up the water and carries it 
thceiigh the Mljector, it induces a very high speed in 
that water. Consequently, the water h^ a lot of 
momentum which overcomes the pressure of the boiler 
opposed to Itsentiy. 

Inlnt Plpn.>-See Induetloii PIm. 
bilnt Yalva.— See Indootlon Vnlv^ 
lllIinF Tuba.— The rubber air tube of*a pneu* 
matlc tyre. 

Laapnotlon Door.— A light metal lid fitting over 
a hole in a cover, such as a crank case, and easily re- 
moveable so as to render the mechanism in the interior 
of the casing available for inspection. 

Imspneuon Lamp.— See Lamps. 

Innulatlon. —Is material such as rubbrn, etc., 
which will not conduct electricity, and so% wound 
round electric conductors m order to protect them. 
Insulation may mean the act of protecting such circuits 
by insulating material. 

iBSnlatind Tape.— A tape made of indtarubber 
and gutta-peri^ so thapit insulates any electric con- 
nections round which it is wound. It is so sticky that 
the end can be cut off and stuck down to prevent it 
coming unwound. 
liUeanlty Coll.-See Coll. 
iBtnnal Combustion Engine.— An engine in 
which the fuel is consumed directly in the cylinder, 
and the expansion caused by the burning of that fuel is 
made to act directly on the piston. The internal com- 
bustion;engine m motor work may be regarded as the 
alternative to the steam engine, in which the fuel is used 
mors indirectly (see Btnam Englnn). Intersiai com- 
bustion engines act on one of two principles— either 
four cycle or two cycle— fur which see under these 
headings. 

Ivon.— A metal used more th.in any other in car# 
constntdUon. Known chemically under the symbol of 
Fe. there are practically two varieties of iron, widely 
dlflereni from each^tfier, the one cast, the other 
"it iron, for wnich see under these respective 


Isnvnnlbln Btnnrtng.— Steering so designed 
that while the driver, by turning the steering wheel, 
can turn or swivel the front wheels, the front wheels 
cannot turn the steenng wheel ; consequently the ear 
with irreversible steering tends to run on in the direc- 
tion for which the steering wheel is set. Irreversible 
steering is usually obtained by a worm on the steering 
column in mesh with a toothed sector, on the rocking 
lever which moves the rod connecting to the lever arms 
by which the front wheels are swivelled. The worm is 
cut at such an angle that, while it can move the sector, 
the sector cannot rotate the wonn. Hence the name. 

ISQfehepraal EKnanslon.— When a gas at a 
given pressure in a cylinder moves the piston of that 
cylinder outwards so as to allow the volume of the gas 
to expand, the pressure of the gas would fall propor- 
tionately to the increase of its volume, neglecting the 
heat lost In work, the consequent fall ui tempera- 
ture, and the losses of condensJtion. etc. This law 
of the pressure of a gas varying in inverse proportion 
to the volume It has to fill is known as BOvle's law. 
Of course expansion on these lines is only possible in 
theory : it is Known as Isothermal Expansion. 

JMk.— An Implement for UfUng heavy wei|Ats, 
eqieciaUy cars. Car Jacks almost invariably depei^fiir 
tiirir action on the mechanical advantage obtained from 
a brm routing a screw, thus jjviitf a double mechani- 
cal advantage. The casing ornie jack stands firmly on 
the ground, and eonUms a rouuble sleeve which Is 
threaded fbr the accommodation of the lifting screw. 
When this sleeve is turned In one direction the Ufting 
seieir Is worked upwards out of the sleeve, and thus is 
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Ufting action obtained. Sometimes for convenience e 
ratchet action Is employed with the lever for tuning 
the sleeve. B 

Janket.— The word generally applies to water 
Jackets surrounding the cylinders of Internal combustion 
engines, but in some steam engines the cyUnden are 
surrounded with steam jackets to maintain the tem- 
perature in the cylinder, and thus avoid the flower 
bssses that would otherwise be caused by tlie conden- 
sation due to cylinder surfaces not sufficiently warm. 

Jet.— The spray noxzle, through which the fuel in 
an internal combustion eni^e is delivered from the 
carburetter to the engine. The word may also be ap- 
plied to Uquid fuel burners employed in steam engines. 

Jookejg Palley.— A pulley rotating on a centre, 
the position of which can l>e adjusted to requirements 
by fixing it on one end of a lever arm. A Jockey pulley 
is generally used to take up slack m a belt. 

Jolntr— Joints are of many sorts, and for many 
purposes. There is the expansion Joint, to permit 
pipes to expand under heat witiiout causing leak^je to 
the joints ; such joints usually obtain their effect by 
allowing a certain amount of spring action on the pipe. 
Tiien there Is the flailed joint used for cither pipes or 
shafts, in which the flanges are connected by bolts or 
studs and nuts. There Is the ordinary face jomt where 
the surfaces of metal are screwed together and fre- 
quently to render them gas t^t are treated with rod 
Iwd, or have some material uke sheet asbestos inter- 
posed between them. The union joint applies only to 
smaller pipes and is formed of tlie well-known union 
nut which presses a flange on the pipe agamst the 
connection by screwing itiem on to that connection. 

A universal joint exclusively applies to rotatli^ shafts, 
which are required to transmit movement more or less 
flexibly, while a l>aU and socket Joint is usually found 
on such parts as steenng connections. 

Journal.— Tlie part of a shaft running in a 
bearing. 

Kot-A small piece of metal of varying lengths— 
usually rectangular in section— which is employed to 
connect moving members such as shafts, to parts 
such as wheels which have to be ngidlv seciBM there- 
to. A key ordinarily is fitted in a groove cut on the . 
shaft and into a correspoiuling groove cut in tlie boss - 
of the wheel, so tliat the shaft cannot rotate witiiout 
the wheel following suit, unless indeed the key were* 
to be sheared in two. Keys usually taper very faintly 
along their length, so that when driven up they secure 
the wheel tightly to the shaft. « 

Key-Beut. -Tlie same a$ Key-Way, 

Kay- Way .—The groove made forjtheaccommoda- 
tloiofthekey. 

Knock OF Knocking is a peculiar and unmis- 
takable noise in an engine. Since it ia usually caused 
by the mechanism between the cranF and {MStnii, it 
generally sounds as if it were coming from the blinders. 

It may be due fo worn d>eariiigs, to insufficient ora 
unsuitable mixture in the cylinder, to improper ignition 
timing, or to overheating in the cylinder. In any case 
steps should be taken to stop it as soon as possible. 

Kauc' - - ■ ' 
control I 


double eye jomt) at one part the luiuckle is slotted out 
so as practically to constitute the fork, between the 
cheeks of which the other connection is accommodated. 
A hole passes through this connection and both sides 
m the fork, and through this hole a bolt, which forms 
tite connection, is [Mssed, the bolt sometimes being 
locked with a nut on its end, but sometimes with a spht 
pin or other device. 

KnuFlIng.— The mechanical roughening of a metal 
surface, whi^ gives an appearance somewdvat similar 
to the engine turning seen on a watch. Fnnuently 
found on the edges of the heads of fine adjustment 
screws, etc. 

LunpB.- The most that can be done is to review 
the different methods of car lighting at present avail- 
able. A car in Great Britain has to carry several sorts 
of lamps. There is the tail lamp, which must Dlumlnate 
the back number and show a red Kght behind. In the 
front, carried on forked brackets, are the head lamps, 
usually powerful liglits. One of these may be camsd 
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on either side of the car, or a largre ‘)ne in the centre, 
and in addition to this, side ligius are also sometimes 
called. These are less powerful lamps, generally 
placed on either side of the front seat of the car. At 
present there is a tendency to make the head lights 
swivel with the steering so as always to show the light 
in the direction in wnich the car is travelling, and 
authbritics in the motoring world arc also endeavouring 
to arrange that lamps shall be placed as far as possible 
at the outenno! t points on the sides so as to mdicate 
to others the width limits of the car. As regards the 
various forms of illuminating, the most sophisticated 
undoubtedly is the electric light, generally obtained 
from a small dynamo worked off the engine in con* 
Junction with accumulators, that can be brought into 
action when the engine is not at wotk. There are 
many forms, however, of electric lighting systems, 
many of them of the highest ingenuity, but acetylene 
is another medium, giving, if anything, a more power* 
ful light, and with a completely carried out acetylene 
instalment only one generator is necessary for all the 
lamps on a car. Oil lamps and paraffin lighting arc 
hardly sufficient to depend on, but are frequently used 
for the side or tail Itimiis, or both. An inspection lamp 
IS another type that every car ought to possess, it 
should be electric to avoid risk of petrol explosion. 

Iiandaulet*— A car in which the upper hack part 
of the body, which consists of a folded hood, can be 
opened or closed at will, wliile the front part remains 
periiwinently standing. 

Iiap.*-Lap is a term applied to the side valves of 
steam engine.s, and means the amount by which the 
end of the valve overlaps the outer edge of the corre* 
sponding steam port when it is in the middle of its 
stroke. It must overlap the outside e<^lge of the steam 

E ort, and may overlap the inside edge. Sornetimes, 
owever. the valve in its middle position not only fails 
to overlap the inside edge, but leaves an opening along 
this edge. This is known as negative inside lap. 
Engines with negative inside lap would be very free 
running but wasteful. It is the ordinary outside lap that 
renders possible the expansive working of the steam. 
Lateral Thrust is sideway stress. 

Lay Shaft.— A lay shaft is in reality an inter* 
mediate shaft for transmitting motion through gearing. 
It IS usually applied either to the shaft traiLsmittuig 
movement fnim the engine crank shaft to the cam 
shaft when the Utter lies along the tops of the 
cylinders, or it may be the intermediate shaft in the 
gear box which transmits the motion from the pnmary 
shaft to the final drive from the gear box. 

Lead is a term used to denote the amount of 
adv.ance in opening of a v,alve ahead of the *9iston 
before the latter is at the end of its stroke. I'he word 
IS also applied to any electrical wire. 

Lever.— A long handle turning on a pivot or ful- 
crum and used for many purposes, especially for con- 
trolling engine and change speed i^ar and brakes on 
a car. Levers have sometvnes to oe designed to in- 
crease the power applied through them, in which case 
the length of the actuating arm is longer than the 
one taking the force from the fulcrum to Us point of 
application. These A'>rces vary diredQ^ with the 
length of the arm. lake a lever with the force applied 
at 3 ft. from the centre of fulcrum and giving 'off the 
force again at a point x ft. away from the fulcrum, the 
force given off will be just twice that applied. 
LlfteF.-See Exhaust Valve Lifter. 
Limousine.— A permanently enclosed car. 
Limousine - Landaulet. — See Three • 
Quarter Landaulet. 

Liner.— A liner is almost invariably c>^drical and 
is fitted Into cylindrical lioles, either to dimmish the 
size of the original hole, or when applied to cylinders 
and wiring parts, to afford renewed wearing surfaces. 
Lilfh.— In car work is a form of connection used for 
|Coupling two members together. It may be used to 
Couple up two brake connections, or two levers. A 
good example of the link is to be seen in the spring 
hanger swing links, connecting the ends of the link 
with the spring hangers of the frame. It is also used 

gear. 


for the swinging quadrant in steam engme i 

LlnkM up.— See Valva HotloB. 
Link MotiOB.-See Valva MoUoiit 


Liquid FuaU— Apart from the liquid fiid In Inter, 
nal combustion engines, fuel is generally used b a 
liquid form for heating the boilers on steam cars, for 
which puraose it is wiort compact than the onwiary 
coal or coke. It is usually applied cither through an 
injector or spray, or else through a heated coil, whence 
it issues in the form of vapour, which is ignited at the 
burner ori^ico. 

Live Axle.^ec Axle. 

Live Steam.— Steam at pressure, direct from the 
boiler. 

Load may apply either to the actual load carried by 
the car, or to the resistance put onDto the englna 
against which it has to work. 

book.— See Bteerlntf Look. 

Locking Nut.— lacking devices are used to pre- 
vent bolts and nuts from slacicing back. 

^L^ Preaeure Cylinder.— See Compound 

Lubrtoatlon.— The medium used to reduce fric- 
tion between two surfaces workmg relatively to each 
other. For motor work lubricants nearly always take 
the form of grease or oil, which works in as a film 
between the surfaces. Lubrication should be chosen 
to enable this film to be retained under the load on the 
particular bearings, etc., for which it is used. 

LuUrloatlon Syotom.— The proper lubrication 
of car mechanism, especially of the engine and gears, 
is all-important. The gears in general are fairly amply 
lubricated by filling the gear box up to the required 
amount from time to time. The engme, however, 
demands more than this, .inj may be lubiicated on the 
splash system, in which oil is simply su pplied to the 
crank case and ail bearings and surfaces depend on 
the lubricant splashed jp by the ranidly rotating 
cranks as they churn through the oil. In another 
system oil is carried in a tank above the engine, 
generally on the dash board, and its flow to the cmgine 
IS regulated by the amount of pressure in the tank, 
such pressure being usually obtained either from the 
exhaust or from a small air pump drivai by the engine. 
The most generally adopted ^stem in modem cars is 
the force iced in which oil is forced under pressure by 
a small engine-driven pump (either a gear pump, a 
rotary or reciprocating {pump) to all the bearings and 
moving parts of the engine that require lubrication. 
For this purpose very often the crank shaft is made 
hollow and utilised to conduct the oil to all the crank 
bearings and up the connecting rods to the gudgeon 
pins. Sometimes oil is forced through a gallery tube 
with little holes m it just opposite the bearings requir- 
ing lubrication. 

Lubricator.— A device for feeding lubricant to 
mechanisms. Some are designed so that the amount 
of oil supplied can be seen passing through sight-feed 
glasses. 

Hagnetlo Clnteh.— A clutch in which the driving 
and driven {larts are connected together by magnetism. 
They arc practically never used except in special de- 
signs of electric and petrol electric vehictes. 

jHatfnetlo Field.— The space througii which the 
magnetic lines of force, between the poles of a magnet, 
pass. It might be better described as llie field of 
magnetic influence. 

Ha{pietlo Lines of Force.— The forces of 
attraction between the poles of two magnets are, for 
convenience, conventionally supposed to follow or to 
be represented by certain definite lines known as 
*’ lines of force,” and when a bar of iron, or iron wire, 
cuts these lines of force it causes an electric current 
to be set up in the, iron. 

Mngneio.— A compact end specialised form of 
dynamo fitted on car engines, and so designed that, 
when driven by the engine, it shall supply electricity 
for the ignition of tlie charaes in the cyunders, and 
e^ure that the sparking for this purpose is passed 
between the points of the sparking plug m the cylinder 
at the right moment. 

Main Bearing.— A bearing of the crank shaft. 

Make and Break.— The mechanism to regulate 
the flow of current in the primary circuit in ignition 
systems that are not fitted with trembler coils. 

Manometer.— A pressure gauge, 

Heohanloal Bffloleney.— See Bfflolandjv 
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H«ehaiiloally Operated Valve.— An inlet 
valve positively openeo and shut by the mechanism of 
the eneine, as opposed to the automatic inlet valve 
openeainerely by the engine suction. . 

Metal to Metal Clutoli.>!A clutch ii^hichthe 
connecting surfaces are both of bare metai. 

Mlorometer.— An instrument for measuring 
extremely accurately to very small fractions of an inch. 

Mild Bteel.-See Steel. 

Mlleometer. — An instrument for measuring 
distance by mileage. 

Milled Hat.— A nut the edges of which are 
formed with seyations similar in appearance to those 
found on the edge of a shilling. This is done to afford 
a better grip. 

Mle-Flre.— Sometimes owing to the charge of air 
and vapour momentarily not being in explosive pro* 
portions, or because of defective ignition, a charge 
may enter the cylinder and leave it withoutt being 
exploded. This is known as a niis-fire. When anj'tliing 
causes mis-firing, these uiis-fires are usually inter- 
mittent. 

Mlzlnd Chamber.— That part of the carburetter 
In which the fuel and air for the engine arc brought 
together. 

Mlxtare.— The mixture is a combination of air and 
vapourised or gasefied fuel, to be cxplodedein the 
cyimder. 

M.O*V.— Short for " mechanically operated valve." 

Mud Guard.— The protective co%erings placed 
over the wheels of a car to prevent mud being spWied 
over the vehicle. . 

Mufflar.— Another wofil for the silencer. 

MuUlpla Dlao Clutoh or Multiple Plate 
OlUtOh IS a form of clutch in whicli the friction for 
transmission of power is obtained through frictional 
contact between two or more jjlates or discs. 

Nall Cateher.— A device, usually consisting of a 
short length of cliain like a curb cliain, resting lightly 
across a pneumatic tyre, from which it extracts nails 
and such like things as the wheel revolves. 

Natural Clroulatlon.— See Cooling Syetem. 

Naphtha^— A hydrocarbon liquid sometimes used 
as a mel for internal combustion engines. Naphtha 
can be distilled from coal, wood, or crude oil. Its 
chief drawbacks lie in a tendency to mess up the 
cylinders, and in the extremely unpleasant smell of tho 
exhaust. It is more generally suited for comparatively 
slow running engines. 

Nava.— The 1 lub of a wooden wheel. 

Naadla Valve.— Nie spindle m the float chamber 
of a carburetter usually ends in a point, which is 
forced by tho action of 'iie float on to a corresponding 
seating as soon as the petrol reaches a certam level m 
the float chamber. This is the needle valve. The 
term can be applied to any very fine pointed smaU 
valve. 

Natfatlve Pole.— See Aooumulator. 

Nlakal (Ni.).— Chemically speaking, an elemental 
metal, at predint much used for alloying with steel, to 
which in certain proportions it gives great strength and 
toughness, the most usual pro^rtiuns being up to 
three or five per cent. nickeL Tor special purposes, 
as, for instance, valves, however, tlie.jiroportion Oi 
nickel may go as high as 3< per cent. One of the gre.nt 
properties of nickel steel ts its capacity to resist wliat 
b known to engineers as “ fatigue,'’ ana what is some- 
times erroneously called the tendency for the metal 
to “crystallise." 

Hippier— The same as Jet. (See Cucbuvetter.) 
Non-Return Valve. — The ^ame as Check 

Valve.— See Valve. 

Non-Skid.— A device applied to tyres to .prevent 
ilde-sUp of vehicle. These, at present, usually consist 
of bands studded with hardened steel studs which grip 
the surfkce of the road, but sometimes mere chains 
loosely passed round and round the tyre and whAl 
rim, are used. Many attempts, too, have been made 
to produce nieclianical non-skids as part and parcel of 
the car mechanism, but hitherto they have not met 
with much success. 

Normal to.— At right-angles to. 

Notehlnd-up.— The same as linking-up. See 
also Vklvo Motion. 


Meozla.— Usually applied to the carburetter Jet. 

Nat.— The ordinary nut is too well known to need 
description, but it is found in many varieties be^es 
the usual hexagonal form. There arc various fonns of 
hexagonal locking nuts, as for instance, castle locking 
nuts (see under separate headii^l, and helicoid nuts 
(the latter made from coiled >steel, so that the coils 
spring slightly and so bind on the thread). Then mete 
are milled and knurled nuts, merely circular, and Snee 
they are to be turned only by hand, are made with 
their circumferential edge rough, so as to afford a gnp. 
The wing nut is another form of liand nut, with wings 
formed on it to, give more power for screwing up; 
this is sometimes known as the butterfly nut ; while 
the union nut is employed for joining up pipes to their 
fittuigs. 

OaomoteF,— An instrument for measuring the dis- 
tance run. 

Otttet.— Ordinarily the centre line of a cylinder, if 
produced, would fall dead on ton line drawn through 
the centre of the crank shaft, but when cylinders are 
placed so that their centre hue is parallel but somewhat 
to the side of this line, they are said to be offset or desaja/. 
With this arrangement there is no dead centre. 

Oil Gautfe.— A device by which the level of oil in 
a tank can be shown. It may be in the form of a glass 
tube on the same principle as a water gauge of a 
lioiler, or it may be arranged to show tlie level by 
means of a needle on a dial. 

Oil Pump.— See Lubrloatlon System. 

Oldham Coupling.— A form of flexible sliaft 
coupling in whicii the eiiii of each shaft to be connected 
is formed with a flange, each having a groove, like that 
of a key-way, right across its face Interposed be- 
tween these two flanges is a floating disc with pro- 
jecting tongues at each side to fit into the grooves 
on the flai^e faces, but these projecting tongues 
are arrangea so that the one on the one side lies at 
nght-angles to that on the other side. Thus, while 
allowing the floating coupling to move in one plane 
relatively to the dnviiig sliart, it allows the driving 
shaft to move in another plane at right-angles to that 
allowed to the coupling itself. The driven s^ft can 
thus move in two dimensions, similarly to a universally 
Jointed shaft. 

Otto Cyolo.— See Four Cyolo Englno. 

• Ovorheatlng.— When the supply of lubrication is 
insuflicieiit to counteract the friction in a bearing, or 
lietweeii quickly moving or heavily loaded surfaces, 
the friction generates heat, and if the action continues, 
this overheating ma> cause serious damage by the 
metal becoming abraded and particles consequently 
workjpg in between the moving parts and cutting 
them. I,.ack of lubrication also causes overheating of 
pistons in engmes, but engines may also overheat 
owing to causes arising troin the comtpstion of the 
fuel, as for instance improper mixture, or defective 
water circulation. , 

Paoklng.— The word Peking may refer to thin 
strips of metal placed unaerneath a bearing or any 
part to raise it to the required height, or it may refer 
to the relatively soft material inserted between the two 
metal surfai||S of a lace jointer the word may be 
applied to the material put inti^lands to render them 
steams or fluid tight. For focp joints, red lead, or 
rubber and canvas insertion, are frequently enmloyed, 
and sometimes corrugated plates of thin soft siieet 
metal, while for giands, either soft metallic packing 
enBrcling the rod and spindle, or hemp saturated with 
tallow or grease, may be used 

PuoklnM Ring.— A piston ring is a packing ring, 
but the principle may oe applied equally well to 
cylindrical slidi^ valves. 

Pwnne. ** Bn Panne.'*— A term borrowed from 
the French, meaning a break down of tlie car. In 
Ewlish we say “hung up." • 

Pvaffln IS sometimes used as a fuel for steam 
engine driven cats and sometimes for internal com- 
bustion engines, in which latter case the fuel should be 
split up into as small particles as possible and vapour- 
ised or heated. 

Parallel.— When all the positive poles of the cells 
in a battery are connected up to one side of the circuit, 
and all the negative poles to tlw other, the battery is 
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SRld to be connected ** In partUeU" as opposed to 
beinff connected ** in series." (See Bwlea.) 

pawl may be likened to a door which 
wflfpemilt rotary motion to pass only in one cheectiao. 

It Is used in connection with a latchet. The pawl, which 
Is merebr a catch, is hinged on the driving member 
that is rotated in one direction, and it falls, or is pressed 
by ajprlng. down on to the faces of the teeth of the 
circu^ ratchet, which transmit the movement to the 
driven member. If the pawl tends to rotate faster 
than the ratchet (in the same direction) it catches 
against the saw-shaped ratchet teeth, and driving pawl 
and driven ratchet revolve as one. If. however, the 
pawl is rotating more slowly than the xatcliet, or is 
moving in the opposite direcuon, the ratchet, owing to 
the saw-like stupe of its teeth, overruns the pawl, 
which merely drags along over the tooth faces without 
connecting driving and driven members. One of the 
best examples of a ratchet and pawl mechanism is 
seen in tlie tree wheel of a bicycle. 

P«dAL~In car work a p«lal is that part of a 
control mechanism on which the loot is placed to 
operate it. but it is now usually applied to the entire 
lever when operated by foot. They are used for 
operating the brakes, clutches, accelerators, and on 
some cars for gear change economy. Some motor cycles 
are fitted with pedals similar to those on ordinary cycles, 
to be used in starting tlie machine by pedalling it along. 

Pet Cook-^A small tap used to indicate the level 
of water in a boiler. 

PeiroL— The spirit most generally used for motor 
work. It is a comparatively light hydrocarlton distil- 
late of mineral oil, ranging in weight from about 6*8 to 
7*6 lbs. to the gallon (‘680 to '760 sp. g.). Needless to 
say it is highly inflammable and therefore stringent bye- 
laws regulate the storage of it in any quantity. In 
America it is called gasolene, m France. eAsetice. As it 
is very volatile at ordinary temperatures, it mixes easily 
with air, so as to form an explosive mixture for internal 
combustion enginesL 

PhMtoii.— An ordlnaty* open touring car. 

Pinion.— A word applied to the sniaUer of any two 
gear wh^Is that are in mesh together. 

Plna?-Pins are ot many sorts, and apart from cases 
in which the word has been applied to important parts 
of the mecliamsin,— as for instance a gudgeon and crank 
. pin,— It generally implies some sort oT fastening or , 
means ofsecunng a fastening, the most general examples 
being cotter pins which are tapered pins used for lock- 
ing nuts, or, similar connections hela in position with a 
nut. A taper pin is very similar to a cotter pin, but 
depends upon its taper fitting to remain in position, 
since it has no secunng medium. Then there ar^split 
pins which are passed through holes, and while the head 
of the pin prevents it moving in one direction the 
other end tha^ is split is splayed apart to prevent it 
from falling out of the hole ui the other direction. 

Pipe union.— .See Joints and Nuts. 

Piston.— A piston is rCally a plunger fitting pres- 
sure tightly, but a sliding fit, fh the cylinder to transmit 
the working pressure of the ga.s in the cylinder to a 
connecting rod. As its motion is purely reciprocating, 
the connecting rod translates the reciprofpting move- 
ment of its one end liwo the rotatory movement of the 
crank at its other end.^ In double acting engineer, such 
as steam engines Che piston Is a metal disc (with its 
circumference grooved for the accommodation of the 
packing rlngsl, formed at its centre with a boss in which 
the piston m end is secured, but in internal combus- 
tion and other single acting engines no piston rod is 
necessary, and consequently the piston is made some- 
what in the shape of an inverted bucket, the top trans- 
mitting the pressure, while the walls accommociate gas 
tight packing rings, and the inside, undr^seath the 
top, accommodates the gudgeon pin, en^ling the 
connedRng rod to be secured directly to the piston. 

Pistra Rln^— A split metal ring fitting in grooves 
In the piston, and so proportioned as to spinng upwards 
against the walls or the cylinder or barrel so at to 
ensure that the piston or plunger shall be a gas tight 
but sliding fit. 

Platon Rod.— The rod connecting the piston with 
the cross-head, and ao indirectly with the connecting 
tod. It is practically only used in double acting engines. 


Platon Epaad.— The speed at which the platen 
ttavela along the walk of the cylinder is celodeted in 
feet per muiute. It is fiuind by multiplying the length 
of the stroke by twitt the number of revolutfana per 
minute of ttie engine (Twice, because the plttnn makes 
two strokes— one w and one down— to each revolntian 
of tlie engine). Formerly xooo A. per minute was 
regarded as the maximum pcrniissibla piston speed, 
but now the tendency is towards fax higher speeds in 
internal combustion engines, in fact over 4.000 feet per 
minute has been known, for it appears that the limituig 
factor of such speeds is the numbew of reversals 01 
stress— first in one. then in the oppo^ direction— 
that can take place in the time, rather than the mere 
rubbing speed between piston and wall. 

Platon Valve.— See Valvo. 

PItoh.— >Vhen several holes are drilled at regular 
Intervals in, say, a plate, the distance from the centre 
of onel^-o the centre of the next is the pitch. The 
same word also apjfiies to the distance made few the 
tliread of a screw in a single turn. In gear whems the 
pitch may be calculated on the circular or diameteiml 
bases, for which see Clroular Pltoh and IMa- 
motoral Pltoh. 

Pltoh Clrolo.— When two gear wheels are in mesh, 
tliere is a plane passing exactly midway between the 
roots of< the teetn of one wheel and the roots of those 
on the other, and if circles were drawn from the centre 
of both wheels so as to touch this plane, the circles 
would themselves just touch each other. These circles 
show the mean diameter for gear calculating purposes. 

Pitting is the uneven .wearing away of sunaces, 
nearly always due to corrosion. It is most noticeable 
on the seating of valves, for here a very little makes a 
diflerence, and here it shows itself in tiny hollows and 
depressions on the surfaces of the seatings. It is due 
to corrosion from the gases passing over the seating. 

Pivot.— The centre on wliidi a lever rotatea or 
oscillates. The same as fulcrum. 

Plain BaaJPingS.— Bearings oflfering sliding c«m> 
tact, as opposed to bearings that depend on roUa* 
contact, Hite bolt or roller brarings. 

Planatiw Gaajr.— See Bnleyello Oaav. 

Plato.— This word has a fairly wide application. 
It may be applied to the lead plates or grids in accumu- 
lators, to angle plates used in the construction of car 
frames, to baffle plates, to flitch plates on frames, to 
friction plates in clutches, or to nuiiiber or identification 

lates; or, again, in cab or public service vehicles, to 

cense plates. 

Plato clateh.— A clutch depending for its action 
on friction applied to the surface of plates. These 
plates are usually seeuxed to both drivnig and driven 
parts of the clutch, and are so arranged that those on 
the driving can be slid into contact, as required, with 
those on the driven sliaft. The plates are often made 
of sheet metal if many are used in a clutch. 

Platlnmnr— A rare and extremely refractory metal 
under heat ; consequently it is much used for contact 
makers and tremblers at the jioint wheni the circuit is 
made and broken and where it is subjected to the great 
heat of the spark. A great deal depends on keeling 
tlie Bur&ce of these platinums clean and level, to ensure 
that they give good contact. 

Platiiinin Tlppnd Bornvi.— See Contovt 
and Platinum. 

Plu^ (See Sparking Ping.)— The word b abo 
used tor the wash-out plugs In boilers of steam 
wagons. 

Plungar Pamp.— A pump from which fluid is 
forcibly delivered by the action of a plunger working 
in a barrel into which the fluid b drawn tlirough a non- 
return kilet valve. 

Pnanmatio Tyin.— See Tprua. 

Poppat Yalva.— The same as a mushroom valve, 
a name given it on account of its shape. Thb b tin 
usflal type of valve used on the internal combustion 
engines of cars. The lower side of the muthroom 
head, all rooid near the circumference, fits on the 
seating, and may be flat or bevelled according to the 
shape of the seating. 

Popping.— IVhen the inlet valve does not dOM 
cuickly enough before the explosion the beginning of 
the explosion may tend to escape through the BtDl open 
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vahn, in which ease part of the exploshm passes 
throui^h the inlet pipe to the cartnurettor, caunng a 
" nirise in Uie carburettor. 

PORi— A passage formed bPthe body # the part to 
which it belongs. More especially appueff to the iidet 
and exhaust passages in cylinders. 

Fort Bor.— The strip of metal dividii^ one port 
from its neighbour. Usually in steam en^es. 

Fort Fomo.— The surface in the steam chest 
through which the opening of the ports occur. 

Foiltivo AetloiW— Action obtained through the 
medium a( solid mechanism. When a valve is lifted 
bodily by a sAid cam bcoring against it, It is said to be 
positively operated— but not if lifted by spring action 
or suction. 

FotontloJ.— Potential may be regarded as the 
sort of level of electric pressure, and therefore ** differ* 
ance in potential " means *' voltage.” « 

^FovroPi— T he capacity for doing worE (See 

Bono Power.) 

Pro- Ignltleiii— When from any cause ignition 
occurs too early in the cylinder, it produces an 
t knock in r ^ ■ 
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ni w with the clutch out, but engfoes can be over*drivoB 
witn the clutch In and the vehlae moving, ^ 
BWOk.— The word usually given to the aewa t ed 
Quadrant along which the control levers are regulated, 
the serrations of which hold the levers in any positioa 
desired. 


water which I _ „ . 

. i_ 

t cooltim surfaces of the radiator, which obtain their 


cooling emct from the air. 

Radtiui Rod.— A rod by which the back axle is 
anchored or held in place\nore or less in a knuntudlnal 
direction, and which also transmits the thrusttom the 
driving wheels to the frame of the car, thus ensuring 
that the frame and body of the car move with tlie 


^ 1 the engine, sometimes even stop* 

ping it, owing to the explosion occurring too early aud 
tending to drive the piston downwards when it is on its 
upward stroke, with the engine running in^ given 
direction. Pre-ignition is usually caused by owrleat* 
Ing, which in turn is frequently due to a deposit of 
burnt carbon on the walls of the cylinder and com- 
bustion chamber, such deposit resulting from excess of 
oh in the cylinder having been burnt and deposited on 
the walls in the shape ofParbon. 

PrwMarr Ferd.— Sea Fwad. 

Frlmargr BahtorF.— A battery capable of itself 
generating electric current, as opposed to an accunw- 
utor, whi» U only a medium for storing electricity. 

Prtmapy Clrault.— The low tension circuit In 
an ignition system. 

Primary Shaft.— The driving shaft in a gear* 
box. 

PrOBallar Shaft.— The shaft by which the engine 
power IS transmitted from the gear-box to the livel^k 
axle, or to the counter shaft driving the road wheels. 
Since at its one end the gear-box is secured to the frame 
which moves up and down on its springs, and at the 
other the shaft connects with the axle that Is supported . 
directly on the road surface without the intervention of 
springs, there is a tendency for the front end to move 
up and down relatively to the other. Therefore, owing 
* to the constantly varjong angle at which the propeller 
shaft on a live axle car lias to work, universal foints are 
provided at one or both ends. If only at tlie front end, 
provision is made for a slight sliding movement at the 
other end. as the distance between the driving bevel 
and the front end of the shaft must vary somewhat with 


the va^ing angle of the shaft. 
PalMF.— A small wh 


_ ___ jy.— A small wheel designed to drive or be 
rotated by eUh«<r flat. V section, or round types of 
belt for ligkt work, as. for example, in motor-cycle 
transmission, or for the driving of cooling fans, etc., in 
car work. 

Pfimp*— In car work pumps are used for the supply 
of fluid, either water or oil, to the parts requini^ it. 
Broadly speaking, they may be classified as recipro- 
cating and rotary pump^ tne reciprocating being of 
the plunger type (See Plangttv Pump) ; while the 
rotary include centrifugal and the gear pump, for which 
see under their respective he-adings.— r or steam wag- 
gons and cars a pump Is usually of the plunger variety, 

and in large wa ^ ■*' — * 

little steam 


also used for the supply of air pressu 
the oil or petrol tankk In the utter case they may be 
driven from the engine, or where exhaust pressure is 
used, be merely hand pumps to obtain sufficient pres- 
sure to start the engine, after which the engine provldos 
the pressure. 

Qpadnnt.— For practical purposes a quadrant In 
automobile nomenclature means the metal arc which 
frequently forms the combmed rack and Index for the 
operation of control levers, and for holding them inany 
reqiilred position. 

ftMlng of Bnjflno.-'AUowIng the engine to run 
it. It sometimes happens when the engine is run* 


Rofiohotr— A wheel whh teeth cut In a particular 
way so as to engage with a pawl only in one directimi 
of motion, and m tlte other to overrun the pawL (S^e 

Fowl.) 

Reglatrattoil.— By law every vehicle running on 
roads in Great Britain nasto be registered and carry an 
identification number, assigned to it on paying the 
registration fee. 

Rogulatop.— The throttle. Usually applied to 
steam cars, in which the word Is also applied to tlie 
device which governs the amount of air pressure to the 
burner. 

RMtatenoo. — A device to oppose the Bow of 
electrical current. Resistances are usually made 
variable, and thus can be used as a means of regulating 
the flow of electrical current. As a resistance in the 
circuit results in the production of heat, such resist- 
ances may also be for warming apparatus, etc. 

BwtMd — When the timing variation of the spark In 
the cylinder is so placed as to cause tlie spark to take 
place late in the engine cycle of events, it is said to be 
retarded. With a spark fully retarded, the piston u 
somewhere on its way along its working stroke beforo 
ignition, and consequently explosion takes place. 

RwvWIM OmuP.— The mechanism for enabling the 
car to travel backwards. If a driving gear wheel is 
rotating in a clockwise direction, the driven shaft will ^ 
revolve in an anti-clockwise direction, but if the drive 
be transmitted with an intermediate gear interposed ^ 
between the driving and the driven shaft, the latter 
will rotate m a clockwise direction— exactly the oi.>posite 
to what it did when in direct gear with the driving 
shaft. It is on this principle— by the Introduction of a 
third j^r— that the reverse is obtained in the gear 
bo]y>ra petrol car, and in some steam cars, though, in 
genfiral, backward movement of the steam car is 
obtained by reversing the engme through the medittin 
of the valve motion. • 

Rheostat* — Another name for an dectrical 
resistance. . 

Rtm*— The metal ring for band of flanged sectkmO 
Steel that surrounds a %heel and accommodates the 
tyre. Many of these rims are new made detachable, 
so that when a tyre failure occurs, the tyre and rim 
can easily jbe removed bodily from the wheel, and 
substitutecniy another tyre aiR rim. 

MUng Laorloatlon.— Some bearings, which ere 
designed with a trough of oil underneath but n<it 
touching the journal, are provided with flat metal rings 
hanging from the shaft and dipping into the oil. The 
fetation of the shaft journal causes the rings to 
revolve, and thus oil gets carried on to the journal 

Rings.— See Pneklng Ring and PlatiNi 

Ring, 

Rlvnt.-'A metal pin connection usually employed 
for Joiniiig metal plates together. The rivet Is formed 
with a head on one side, and is forced through the 
holes In the plates. The projecting end Be then 
hammered up until it also is formed into a head, and 
between the two heads the plates are t^tly gripped. 
The heads may vary widely in shape. Kivetttng may 
be done either hot or cola. In the former eaie, the 
rivet in cooling tends to contract and grip the plates 
very tightly. 

Rodtnr.— See Reeking tever. 

Reeking Leyer.— A rocking lever is a lever made 
with a shaft as a fulcrum, ancT around this riiaft It 
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oscillates, or, if made in one with the shaft, it oscillates from any cause, so tliat it binds tirhtly in its cylinder 

wi^ the sliaft in bearings around the latter. or bearings, it is said to have seized. 

Roller Bearings are bearings in which the Seleom.— In modem change speed gear each 
sliding action of the ordinary plain bearing is suu- change inweed is generally obtained by sliding one or 

planted by the rollmg action ot rollers, in a way exactly other pain of gears into mesh with each other, each 

similar to that of ball bearings, but whereas each ball separate slide being eficcted by its own separate fork, 

givtf little more than a point of contact, every roller The sliding guide or selector rods, which usually lie 

alforas a contact line of appreciable breadth. horizontally, are slotted at their outer ends, and these 

RollttF Chain*— In a block chain the metal blocks slots are so arranged as to lie in a line, and thus the 

that come in between the teeth of the chain wheel, selector (worked by the driver from the change speed 

when working, involve a more or less sliding contact lever) is free to slide into th€ slot in any required lod 

against the surfaces of the chain wheel teeth. To as desired. Sometimes the selector .rods are rub* 

overcome this, the roller chain has been introduced. stituted Iw levers which have slotted or forked ends. 

In this, hardened steel rollers capable of easy Belt Starter.— A device for turning the engine 
rotation on steel bushes arc substituted for the blacks, crankshaft to start the engine, instead ni by the usual 

and the teeth of the chain wheel are modified crank handle. Hnginc starters may be cither mechaiii- 

accordingly. Thus the working contact between the cal, using the stored energy of a spring compressed by 

chain and the teeth is one of rolling, not sliding contact foot ; ^ley may depend upon compressed air admitted 

Rotary Pump.— A pump in which ^he fluid is to the engine cylinders, or to the cylinders of a little 

pumped by rot.ary action. subsidiary starting engine (usually with a pinion on its 

Rotary Valve.- A type of valve of which we may shaft in mesh with the gear ring on the enjgine fly- 

see more m the future. It is usually emiiloyed for regu* wheel), or they may be electrically woikcd, in which 

lating the simply and escape of gases for the cyltiuicr, case they usually also art through a pinion in mesh 

and tnisis effected by revolving ina cylindrical chamber with a gear ring on the fly-wheel circumference. For 

in which ports are cast. As the valve itself also has power, they depend on accumulators, and consequently 

ports which register for those in the chamber at the the el^tric starter is often combined with tlie electric 

proper moments, it is enabled by its rotation to regulate light equipment of the car. 

the passage of gases to and from the cylinder. BurlttS.— When a battery is connected up with the 

Rubber Tyree.— Solid rubber tyres as opposed positive fiole of one to the negative pole of the next 

to pneumatics are used largely on industrial vehicles of cell and so on. the battery is said to be connected up 

all sorts, especially on the heavier tytics. It is worth in senes, .*is imposed to beiiig cnr,nected in parallel, 

noting that vehicles above a tons in weight, if fitted Series Wound.— Klcctncity is produced if nn 
with rubber tyres, are still allowed a speed of la miles iron bar be passed botw'een the poles of a magnet, 

an hour, which IS considerably more than that permitted The stronger the magnet the more work has to be 

with liard tyres. The law here makes a practical done in jjassing the l>ar between the ^loles. and tlie 

difference between rubber and metal tyres. more electricity is produced. Magnets are of two sorts, 

Runabout.— A small type of car generally intended permanent or electro magnets, and the latter, which 

fur light town work. are mucli the stronger, depend on a current of electricity 

Biubty Valvo.— A fitting applied to boilers to being passed along an insulated circuit or winding 

enable superfluous steam to be discharged as soon as passing round and round tltem. When this winding is 

the pressure exceed.sa certain working inaxinitim, at made part and iiarcel of the main ciri uit of the dynamo, 

whicn ^le valve is set. This setting is obtained in the the machine is kiiowm as a series wound dyiumo. 

case onaotor vehicles by < alibratcd springs which hold Sot Screw.- See Screw, 

the valve on its seating until the iiuixmmui boiler Shackle.— A shackle is a double link joint like the 

pressure is reached. connection of a spring to the frame. 

Saloon Llmouelne.— A hinousine in which all tho. Shaft.— There are many types of shaft in motor 

seats are enclosed. work. There is the cam shaft (see under that heading) 

Saturated Steam.- Steam that is not super* driven from the crank shaft, which iii turn drives the 

heated.— (See Superheated Steam.) shaft upon which the clutch is mounted— the clutch 

Screen. — A glass protection placed m front of the idiaft. This occasionally is he one with the primary 

driver, and usually nowadays so dex’ised as to be putJ^ shaft in the gear box. wlience the power is taken 

any required angle. Wind screens are often made through gears to the secondary sliaft or lay shaft. On 

two pieces, each of which can be set at any angletotha VHeaviiig the gear box it may bn carried either to the 
other. They are also soiiintimes employed to protect counter-shaft, which lies across tlie fr.imc of the car 

the occiipai^s of the back scats of a car from the and is provided witii a bal.mcc gear (to enable the 

weather. power to be transmitted b\ side chains to the rear 

SoPeW*— A screw is too well known to need de* wheels), or the proj^cller sn.ifL— otherwise known as 

srription. but it may be fiomtcd out that its principle the card.in shaft— may lake the drive to the shafts of 

is absolutely only that of tfie incline plane or wedge, the rear live axle, which latter aic usualli; connected up 

following a ( ircular path insteail of a straight one. by the casing of the balance gear. 

There are various sorts of screws, as, for example, the Sheaf.- See Eooentrlo. 

adjusting screw (tlie unrposc of which (^obvious from Shock AbeoPber.— A device usually of the dash 

its nanm) ; counter-siMK head screw, whiA has its head pot variety (see Daeh Pot) to deaden the action of 

fitted in a counter-sunk recess so as to leave flush the axle s]>rings ui their recoil. It is most desirable 

with the surface ; the contact screw, the grub screw, that the springs should act over road inequalities as 

the set screw, and many others. quickly as possible, but it is also most desirable that 

Bopaw ThPoad.— The thread of a screw is the they should return to their position quietly, 
upstanding part in the shape of a coil, which fits itgo a Bhopt Clpcuit.— When a current of electricity, 
correspondingly shaped helical recess in the hole that instead of traversing the entire circuit intended, leaks 

accommodatus the screw. Into this it threads. at some ]>onit and so returns by a short cut, it is called 

Scuttle Dach. — A term applied to the tyjie of a "short circuit,*' or "short” for brevity. The ter* 

dash board which more or less merges into the bonnet minal ipny become loose, touch the frame and short 

at the front, and in being carried liackwarc^practically circuit the current or the wire may fray anrl a strand 

follows the lines of the car body. touch part of the frame or engine. Or, again, a short 

BcStlng.— See Yalva Baatlnf. circuit may he caused by ram falling on the sparking 

Becondary Battcpy.— An accumulator. plug and acting as a path for the electricity. Short 

Seoondapy Clpoult. — High tension circuit. circuits usually show themselves by irregular misfiring 

Sectional Tyre*— See Block Type. in the cylinder directed thereby, but sometimes one 

BeotOP.— The word is sometimes applied in the gets intermittent shorts, winch is evidenced only by 

same sense as the word " quadrant," nut at other occasional fits of misfiring now and again, or by a soli* 

times, as when used in irreversible steering gear, it is tary misfire at considerable intervals, 

really a rectlon of a gear wheel acting as a lever with Shunt.— A shunt is a loop line, as it were, from off 

teeth suitably cut. the mam electric circuit. One most generally conics 

Belxe.— When a piston or bearing Is overheated across It in connection with the term "shuiibuoand." 
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Shunt Wound.— When the windings round the !n changing gear it is desirable to slip one’s clutch 

poles of the magnets in a dynamo consist of a sliunt sliglitly, and this can be done by almost taking it out of 

from the main circuit, the dynamo Is said to be shunt eiwgement, or holding it in very light engagement. 

W^nd. (See Berleo Wound.) g 8nug.-A small projection sometimes fitted on bolts 

Bldo Blip.— rills ukes place when thefbndency to to prevent their turning round in their holes, 
sideways movement of the car Is greater than the Boap Btono.— An insulating material at one time 
adhesion of the wheels on the road surface. Consc- considerably used to fonn the bearing upon which the 

quently it takes place on slippery surfices, and can be rocking sliatt for the igniter passed through thcoralls 

counteracted to a considerable extent by roughening of the cylinder in low tension systems of magneto 
the surface of the tyre to enable It to obtain a better ignition. 

gnp on the road, also by careful braking. Bookat.— See Ball and Bookat. 

Bl^t Faad.—A device generally used in con* Boldar.— A mixture of 65 |>art$ of lead to 34 of tin 

junction withkilirlcants to show that the supply of oil used for Joining metals ti^etlier where no particular 

lit being duly passed to the engine and bearings. It strength Is required, but where an easy and quick 

usually takes the form of a glass tube. As it is let into process is desirable. A flux is necessary in connection 

the pipe line, as it were, one can see the oil passing to with this process, the flux varying with the metal to be 

its destination drop by drop. Sight feeds are often joined up. Spirits of salt, "killed" by dissolving as 

provided with fine adjustment for regulating th^il flow. much zinc therein as the spirits will hold in solution, is 

BllenoeP.— The inct.il box into which theftxh.iust used for soldering iron and brass ; sal ammoniac for 

gases from the engine are piissed and exuaiidcd before copper; but when iron is soldered it must first be 

going out into the atmosphere. Some silencers merely tinned. In any case absolute freedom from dirt and 

depend for their '^‘lencing action on allowing the gases grease is necessary where the solder is to be applied, 

to expand in them, so that they can tlicii take their Only cmite a moderate teirnerature is required, 

own time more or less in flowing out into the air, while Bolaevlng Bit or Bold6Plng Iron.— Somewhat of 
others depend upon baffling them, while others cum* a misnomer, as it is usually of copper, of sufliLient mass 

bine both these systems. to hold a considerable amount of heat fur soldering 

Bllant Chain.— The more correct tornf for the processes, 
silent chains tliat have recently come into so much BoldOPlnB Lamp.— The blow-lamp used for 
favour is "inverted tooth chains." In these cliaiiis the soldering. 

links are made up of metal plates, shaped at each end Bolutlon.— A word usually applied to rubber in 

with tooth projections facing inwards towards the more or less liquid form It was formerly much used 
ccntreoftlic chain wheel when inactiun. Tliese toothed for applyrng patches, but for this it has been getier.iUy 
plate links are ihrfaded on steel bushings or rockers superseded by the vulcanising process. It consists of 
which minimise friction, and are so arranged that they pure rubber dissolved in spirits, 
alternate in direction; that is to say, if one plate Booting.— Tlie deposit of carbon in the cylinder, 

stretches to the right, that next to it stretches to the owing to impurities such as too much lub ' 
loft, aiid these plates being similar at both ends, the etc. Its presence is particularly felt when the sooting 

ame arraiigemeiit occurs at eadi end of the links, is de[>osited on the sparking plug and affects the 

and so on until the chatti is romvdeted. Now as these r^ularity of the firing. 

links swing on tlimr bushings, or rockers, with any BpMklntf Plutf.— A sparking (plug is the device 
movement of the chain, they adjust themselves to the by which the electric current for tne ignition is earned 
pull of the chain or to the surfaces on which they from the outside to the Inside of the cylinder (leaving 

near ; thus when wear occurs to the chain wheel they the latter ^s>tight) and also affords thepouit^ which 

are, by this faculty of .self-adjustment, to some extent the spark is produced. Ordinary sparking plugs afford 
independent of any consequent loss of pitch, a connection for the high tension wire at its outside 4 

Blntfle Cabriolet.— A cabriolet with no light or end, whence a central insulated wire carries the current 
window’ ill tiie quaitcr behind the door. % to the inside of the cylinder. The insuUition is neces- 

BtnBle Landaulat.— A landaulet with no light or xanly very thick and very refractory under heat, fur 
window in the c|u.irter behind the <loor. with the continuous explosions in the cylinder the 

Bkew Gear.— S^w gear is sn arrangement of sparking plug becomes extremely hot. The insulating 
spur wheels in mesh with each other, the spur wheels is heul in a metal body which screws into the 
Iiaiing their teeth cut diajmiially ’'cruss the face of th^|^}diii(ler metal, making with the aid of a copper and 
wheel circumference, so that each tiKiih comes grad^ Wi'^tos washer on the face of the metal a gas-tight 
ally into engagement with its coiiipniiion tooth on the joint, and, as the heat to w’hich the plug is subjected 
other wheel instead of coining suddenly into action all causes exitansion of the insulation, provision also has to 

along Its length, as in the case of the ordinary straight* be made for this in the desitrii of the spiJIking plug, 
rut teeth of gears. If the teeth .ire cut at a sufliueiitly BfMUPk Ttmlntf Variation.- At its Tull speed 
acute angle across the face of the circuiiirercnce, or tlia the Internal combestion eni^ine is running so fast that 

circuinfcrenu face is sufliciciitly biodd. each tooth the cnnk pin and piston i^ave travelled quite an appre- 

ainounts to srscrew’ thread ciabie distance in the interval between the passing of 

Bkld.— Another word for side-slip. the spark and the time that the explosion b^ins to 

Bleove.— A casing, usually surrounding a shaft and take full effect. Consequently, at high speeils the 
generally capable of sliding along that sliaft. The best Sfiark shouHl occur in the cylirH|er earlier in the cycle 

examples of sh-eves arc found in gr’ar linxes. of engine events than at s 3 ow speeds. Now the 

Sleeve Valve.— Besides the ordiu.iry steam slide contJbt maker is practically made up of two mam 

valve, which is well-kmmn, recent years have brought parts, the one rotating with the caiii-sliaft, the other 

us slide valves for iiUernal combustion engines, and the fixed. If, therefore, the fixed part can be made so 

best known of these is the system in which the valves that It can be rocked slightly in order that tlie fixed 

constitute sliding liners 111 the cylinder and surround* and rotating parts make the contact earlier or later as 
iiig the piston. These valves are made to slide up and required in the revolution of the engine, this variable 

down, and are formed witli ports ffut 111 them in such timing will have been achieved, and this is exactly 

positions that .it the right moiiients in tlie valve move* how it is effected. 

ment these ports register with ]>ass.(ges i>enilTtting the BpttOlflC Gravity is the balds of rtlafiw weight 
inlet or C2.capc of g.is, as the case may be. Slide We take the weight of water as the standard unit^ 

valves may also be arranged to work in separate calling it r, and if a good bulk of any substanc^weighw 

chambers.— S cm: Valve. « half as much as the same bulk of water, (nen its- 

BUp.— Sonietimes when a clutch is put in very specific gravity will be half (o's), if a quarter, evs, and 
violently and the surf.ice of the road is slippery the so on. 

driving wlieels momentarily revolve without biting the Bpeed.— In the United Kingdom cars are restricted 

road; they are then said tu be shpp< :g, Tlie word is by law to a maximum speed of twenty miles an hour 

also used loosely for side*slip.— W hen the friction in a for cars up to two tons in weight. Above weight 

clutch Is from any cause 1 • ufficient and the surfaces of up to five tons, twelve Mr hour has to be 

the driven member do not conditions also result in observed if the tyres are of rubber or soft material, 

wliat is known os " slipping of the clutch." Sometimes whilst, if of hard material, eight miles per hour la 
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pennkted to vehicles of from two to three tons wdght 
untedcn. and five miles per hour for three to fire-ton 
cars. vehicles hauling trailers are restricted to five 
miles p^r hour. 

BpMdoiiMtSF. — An instrument for measuring, 
and often for recording, the speed of a car. It should 
preferably be worked from the propeller diaft, as the 
back ifheels may give a certain amount of slip, and the 
front wheels are rajectionable for the purpose owing 
to the necessity fur them to swivel 

BpUfiot.— When the end of one pipe fits inside the 
beguimng of another pipe, as in ordinary water mains, 
etc., it is called a spiggot joinr-, and when one shaft at 
Its end is hollowed out to provide accommodation for a 
bearing in which the end of another shaft shall rotate in 
alignment with it, it is called a spiggot bearing. Spiggot 
bearings are often found in gear boxes between 
the driving and driven ends of the divided gear box 
shaft. 

Bpiral Gaar.— A misnomer frequently used for 
skew or helical gear. 

Bplval Bprliig.— A spring the shape of the main 
spring of a watch. 

Bplaah Lubrteailoiu-See Lobrloatlon. 

BplU Pln.-See Plii. 

BprafiL^A device for preventing a car from running 
backwards down hill. In the older designs of cars the 
spiag was a stout steel rod that could be let down at 
will so as to dig into the road if the car ran back* 
wards, but nowadays a ratchet mechanism is more 
geiwrally fiivoured, ui which a pawl ran be let down at 
will on to the teeth of a rachet, which latter, if the car 
attempts to run backwards, is prevented by the pawl 
ftoni rotating backwards, and thus any movement is 


stopped. 

.■P?»» 


Bprayliig Chambar.— The same as the mixing 
chamber of a carburetter. 

BpPllig.*-Springs are of many sorts. Firstly, there 
are springs for supporting the frame and carnage on 
the axles. These may represent a single arc of a circle, 
In which case they are called half mliptlc springs, or 
there may be two naif elliptics opposed to each oUier 
andmeen^ in a knuckle joint at each end; they are 
then called full elliptic sprii^, while, If instead of a 
dumb iron a short spring of approxiinatelv the same 
shape as the dumb iron is substituted therefor and con* 
ejected with a half elliptic spring the result is a three* 
quarter elliptic spring. Cee spnngs are so called from 
Uielr similarity to the letter “ Cp’^^he body being sus* 
pended from the upper end of the C. For carriage 
suspension and mechanism hcKcal, volute, and spiral 
springs may be used, the volute spring being lilra a 
hellcu spnng, the coils towards one end beconAig 
smaller and smaller in diameter. This form of spring 
has much to rKommend it for some purposes, for the 
larger coils are fne first to deflect and it is only as the 
load increases that the smaller colls come Into action ; 
^hus a well graduated cfieq|t is obtafoed. The term 
spiral spring Is often used to denote a helical spring, 
but ft should In reality be confined to those sprinj^ 
similar In shape to the mainspring of a watch. Hellw 
and volute sprii^ of round section steel are most gmier* 
ally employed for the iMwrtant purpose Hi bne^ng 
tlw valves back to their searings alter the cam or 
engine suction has lifted them. ** 

Bpgiiig DFlTe.— In some cars the power from the 
engine, instead of being transmitted through more or 
less rigid mechanism to the wheels of the car, is takq^ 
up by interposing spnngs which scuiiewhat r^uce the 
shock of any suodeii aj^lication of power. This, it is 
claimed, prolongs the life of the tyres. 

Spring WasheF.— A washer designed so as to 
exercise a spring effect on the nut or bolt ^which It 
is fitted, so that the nut Is pressed hard against the 
sides ofjgthe thread and so prevented from working 
loose. 

BpvF Qaarw^Wheels for this purpose are known 
to a good many as cog wheels. 

ntagjWfKli are said to be staggered 

when they are alternately sloped or inclined in 
opposite directions to each other, the one tending to 
lean over from right to left, its neighbour from left to 
right and so on. 

«tut«r.-See Balf Btartor. 


'^Btanflbv lAbrieatoF.— The caps fitted to bear* 
faigs for the supply of grease. The tops of these caps 
are made so that they can be screwM down and so 
squeexe the |rease into fhe bearing. 

BtePv^Awember used to hold or steady any one 
part of construction relatively to another part. The 
word should be confined to those stayipgmemben only 
that are in tension.— See Btrat. 

Btaam Obeat.— The sort of box, attached to the 
cylinder, in which the slide valve works. 

Btaun Bngina.— See Bngtna. 

Btaam Pump.— See Pump. 

Btaal.— A metal widely used m motor fihr construe* 
tion owing to Its strength. Ordinary steel is iron 
chemically combined with carbon which has a harden* 
iug effect, but as the proportion of carbon Is only a 
matter of degree, steels vary enormously, from mild 
steel, wWeh 15 practically little more thm wrought 
iron and a comparatively soft and tough, to high carbon 
steels used for tools which are extremely hard, and 
though possessed of great strength have not the 
toughness of the milder metal (see Oruelble Btoal). 
This last sometimes is called cast steel, but there is 
also another form of steel which Is cast In much the 
same way as iron to obtain complicated shapes. To 
differentiate, it is most convenient to call this last 
material steel casting as opposed to cast, crucible, or 
tool steel. Such steel castings are different in their 
nature from iron casting^ bmng much tougher and 
capable of being bent. Tool steel is made by melting 
down comparatively high carbon blister steel in a 
crucible. Mild steels are usually made by th&Besaemei 
or Siemens process, the latter being more general. 
Between the mild and high carbon steds is an Infinita 
range of carbon contents with consequent variety 
of strengths and elasticities. 

Btenf Caafiln^— See BtMl. 

Btaerlng Column.— The hollow column carrying 
the steering wheel at its top, and Incidentally also 
generally accommodating the levers for operating the 
ei^ne. 

itooFlni Connoetlng Bod.— The rod cen* 
nectlng the lever arm on one of the steering road 
wheels with the lever operated by the movement of the 
steering wheel on top of the column. 

Btoorlng Coupling Bod.— The rod connect* 
*.ng the lever arms on each of the two steered road 
wheels. 

Btoorlng Oour. — The mechanism used for 
directing the car as required. |^or lighter cars It Is 
practically invariably of the Ackermann type with the 
centre part of the axle rigidly secured to the springs 
and only the stub ends of the axle, secured to the 
centre part by enlarged and exceeding strong knuckle 
Joints, capable of movement. In the theoretically 
correct steering gear a line prolonged through the 
centre of the axis of the pivot on which the steering 
axle swings sliould coincide at the ground with the 
vertical axis of the wheel (see also IriyivUFUlblu 
Bteurlng).— In many heavy steam waggons and 
tractors the whole front axle pvots on a centre pin, 
movement around this centre being controlled by the 
driver through chains wound round a drum so that 
when the chain on tlie one side Ls slack the chain to 
the other side of the axle is correspondingly tightened. 

Btuuring Look. —The maximum angular amount 
that the front or steered wheels can swivm round from 
side to side. It is sometimes indicated by the minimum 
circle in which the vehicle can turn. 

Bteortng Wbool^The wheel at the top of the 
steering column, byMie rotation of which the driver 
controls the direction of the car. 

Btop Yulvo.— A screw down valve for shutting off 
steam supply. 

BtFuliior.— See Filter. 

Blrlkor.- A name sometimes given to the Mieetor 
arm or lever. Also the arm of the rocking lever through 
which in many valve systems, the valve is actuated from 
the cam. The word also applies in low teruion magneto 
ignition to the arm of the rocking lever which breaks 
the contact inside the cylinder. 

Btrlklug Fork.— The forked lever or rod tiiaf 
slides the gears in or out of action. 

BteUdBg Bodr-The same as a selector rod. 
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The fiiU travel of the piston. It equals 
the diameter of the circle described by the crank pin. 
The ratio between stroke and borft is one of great 
importance in engine design. « Of late y«rs the ten- 
dency has been to make the stroke longelrand ioiqj:er 
relatively to the bore, and this has certaimy led to an 
extremely efficient engine. 

Btnit.— A constructicnal member used to hold and 
steady one part of a construction relatively to anotiier. 
The word, however, should only be applied to those 
steadying members that are in compression. (See Btay«) 
Btttb Asia,— The short swivelling axle on winch 
each steeringroad wheel runs. 

Btad*— A headless bolt screwed into a casting or 
main construction and left with a considerable length 
projecting, this length being screwed. The part 
secured by the studs is drilled so that it can be passed 
over the stud, and nuts screwed on to the projecting 
ends of the studs» holds It In place. 9 

BtttIDag Box,^See Gland. 

Bub Frame.— See Under Frame. 

Burfaee Carburetter.— See Carburetter. 
Buepenelon.— Generally the supporting of the 
frame and body on the axles. In automobiles this is 
invariably carried out through springs, which may be 
arranged to support the frame either at three or four 
points. The three point suspension was at^ne time 
greatly in vogue, but is now not so widely used. The 
word is also used to designate the manner of secuni^ 
engines or gear boxes to the car frames. As it is 
impossible to make a frame absolutely rigid some 
makers secure these (Icgiils to their frames at three 
points only to allow the frame Its inevitable “whin” 
without unduly stressing gear box or engine. This 
three point suspension is, however, only used for 
engines up to a moderate size. 

Sulpbuttng.— The action that takes place in the 

f lates of an accumulator when ill-used or neglected, 
t is evidenced l>y white, either in spots or in a film on 
the plates. In such case the accumulators should be 
rinsed out, and any loose pieces removed, then filled 
with fresh acid solution and charged at a low rate 
until the plates resume their normal appearance. 
Sump*— A well in the bottom of the crank case. 
Superheated Steam.— Ordinary ste.iiu at any 
given pressure has its corresponding tcroirerature, 
and If the steam falls below tins temperature, con- • 
densation begins; consequently pressure falls. If 
tliereforc such steam does any work, that work absorbs 
heat, the temperatur,e drops, the pressure falls and 
a certain amount of imndensntion lakes place leading 
to further losses. To avoid this, it is possible to 
impart to the steam a surplus anioiint of heat, raising 
its temperature to considerably above the nonn«n 
point, such steam in working has a margin of he.it 
ui hand and will not condcn.se as easily as ordinary 
saturated steam. It is therefore more economical if 
the additional heat can be supplied economic.ally. 

BupUPbttter.— \ device for superheatn^ the 
steam, soiiiAiincs found in the smoke box or large 
caMcity Imilers on road vehicles. 

Tail Light.— A light that lias to be carried by 
law on machines in this country, at night, ami lighted 
with the other lamps, within an^hour after sunset. It 
must be so arranged as to illuminate the liack number 
plate, and also to show a reti light at the liack. 

Tuppwt.— The mechanism conveying to the valve 
spindle the movement imparted by the rotation of the 
cam. It is usually a plunger rod, with a roller bearing 
on the cam surface, and is generally made of adjust- 
able length so as to leave as littlw space as necessary 
between its top face and the bottom of the valve 
spindle. It works in tubular guides made long as 
possible, and a good deal of the quiet running of the 
engine depends on the tappet design. Many arc fitted 
wid) springs imside so as to come into contact nipre 
gently with the bottom of the valve sniridle. and where 
the latter cones in contact are frequently provided 
with fibre surfaces to reduce noise. 

Tara.— The weight of a vehicle when empty. It 
really represents thenon-profitable but unavoidable load. 

TanaUm is a direct pulling stress.— The words also 
apply to what we may call electric pressure, in other 
words, voltage. 


Tamtliala.— Tlie metal attachments fitted to the 
end of electrical wires to connect them. 

Taatlnfi.— The verification of the correctn^as of 
^ery adjustment in a car. Abo to a lesser extent the 
determination as to whether any of the material used is 
faulty. In manufacturing, testing usually b divided 
into engine testing and chassis testing. The engine 
when assembled b bolted to a stand and run fbesome 
hours under its own power and slowly. Thb b 
known as “ running in " and smooths down the lesser 
inequalities of the beanngs, pistons and cylindera. 
Then the fly wheel b coupled to any convenient 
mechanbm for absorbii^ a measurable amount of 
power. This may consist of a dynamo, the electrical 
output from which can be measured, a frictional 
brake In which the power absorbed is measured by 
springs or weights, an air brake fin which a fan u 
used that Is known from previous determinations to 
absorb a given amount of power when driven at a 
particular speed), or, lastly, ai\ hydraulic brake may 
be used, though thb is unusual. The horse power 
develop^ at different speeds is then measured to 
see if it is satisfactory, a>\d should it not be so a^ust- 
ments will be made until it is considered right. Often 
there is then a run of sevenol hours under full power, 
this being intended, if possible, to develop any 
weakness which may be latent in the engine but 
undiscovered during the “ running in.” Then when 
the engine is in the chassis and the latter bos been 
fitted with a rough body a road run is taken to see 
whether the other parts of the car perform properly, 
whether all the control levers work smoothly and 
without difficulty and whether the gears are reason- 
ably quiet in action, whether the steering is as free 
ana accurate as it should he, and so on. This road 
test, of course, also is liable to develop latent 
weaknesses due to l>ad material. Usually consider- 
able adjustment is made during the road test to one 
part and another and the manufacturer commonly 
employs quite a small staff of experienced men who 
take every car for a short road run to pass it before it 
leaves the factory. 

Tharmal ElBolanoy.— The thermal efBnency of 
an engine or system is the proportion orf the tot^ ^ 
amount of work got out of it compared to the total 
amount of work put into it as represented by the 
thermal value of the fuel put into it. For instance, * 
suppose an engine burning z Ib. of coal per mmtrte 
develops 33 horse-power, and the value of the coal 
represented 14,000 British Thermal Units fnearly 
11,000,000 foot pounds of work, or nearly 330 horse 
power) the thermal efficiency is lo per cent. 

Thermo-Dynamioa.— Heat and work are mutu- 
ally convertible. 1 he work done by a brake block in 
retarding a vehicle g{.nerates heat which may leave 
the brake block almost red hot : on the'^her hand, the 
heat in a fire box is, through the medium of expand- 
ing steam, conveited into york by the engine. These , 
arc only two familiar examples of a universal law. But 
we know the exact quantity at winch heat and work 
can be exchanged; 773 foot pounds of work will 
generate sufficient heat to raise one pound of water 
z* Fahr ii9 temperature. It^s capacity to raise a 
pound of water one degree is taken .is the unit of 
theriliO'dynamics, and is known as tha British Thermal 
Unit, otherwise B.T. U. Now a horse-power represents 
the capacity for doing 33,000 foot pounds of work 
ia a minute ; therefore the capacity to impart about 
45 B.T.U.’s per niinute represents the equivalent of 
a norse-power. If all the heat in a imund of coal could 
be used up it would amount to about 14,000 B.T.U., 
and so a single pound of coal represents the capacity 
for doing nearly 11,000,000 foot pounds of work, and if 
burnt in one mniute, nearly 330 norse-power. 

Th«rmo-Byphoii.— See Cooling ByatAm. 

Tbraad.-See Beraw-Thraad. ^ 

Thrae-Quartw Cabriolet. -A cabriolet with 
a window in each quarter liehind tlie doors. 

Three-Qaarter Landanlet.— A landaulet with 
a window m each quarter lichiiid the doozs. Some- 
tinies called a liinoiisine-landaulet. 

Thrae-Quarter Llmoaslne.— A limousine with 
a window in each quarter liehind the doors. 

Tliraittot or Tbrattle Yalve.— The regulator 
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of an engfine. It Is usually eitlier a flap rotated on its 
axlMnd so in one position blocking tlie pipe while in the 
extreme opposite position it only presents its edge to 
the inflowing gases, or it may be a piston slitlmg in a 
tubular passage, longitudinally or rotatorily, and un* 
covering ports therein as required. 

Tl|^akt*—Soino shafts are subjected to a force 
acting iilong their lenmh, as, for instance, is usually the 
(else with the clutch shaft. This is known as thrust. 

Timing • — This word is applied either to the 
ignition oftlie valve mechanism As regards ignition, 
sec BpAPk Timing Va/latlon.— The timing of 
valves differs on different euVines. As a rough general 
rule tlie exhaust valve should begin to open when the 
crank pin is at about 45 degrees from its bottom dead 
centre, and should shut over the top stroke, while the 
inlet v.ilve should open just after the exhaust valve 
h.ts shut and should close at the bottom of the stroke. 
By drawing full sized a diagram of the circle described 
by the crank pin, the position of the piston in the 
cylinder at any of these points can be ontained, and 
by inserting a wire siioke throiigii the comfiression 
cock in the top of tlie cylinder tlie piston position can 
be shown from outside. Then by altering the timing 
of the gear wheels driving tlie c.ini sh.tft the valves 
can be aira^ed to lift at the right niomcnt. 

Toggle A toggle joint is a device used 

where consider.ible power is required, .as, for instance, 
in applying brake sliocs to Ihcir drum surfaces. It 
consists ot two short and strong rods hinged together 
at one end. In the case of lirake blocks the outer ends 
connect one to e.ich block. The toggle links are at 
an angle to each otlier, and ivJien the power is applied 
it tends to force tliem into a straight hue. The result 
IS that the ends tend to move further apart and are 
moved outwards with great force, thus pressing tiie 

.ake shoes against the drum, 'i'hc whole principle 
depends on straightening out two links originally at an 
an^le to each other. 

Tool Steel.— The same fas crucible steel, and 
capable of being tempered and rendered very liard. 
-&ee »eel. 

Torque.— This is the turning effort on the shaft or 
rotating part. It is a factor in which the distance at 
which the force is applied from the centre— in other 
words, the leverage— is .an important influence; in ^ 
fact, torque is made up by the turning force applied, 
and the distance at which it is ajiplicd from the centre 
of rotation. 

Torque Rod.— In a live axle there is a tendency 
forlthc drive to twist the axle round with the drivmg 
shaft, in the direction of the latter's rotation ; t^at is 
to say, to whirl the axle transversely around across the 
c.ir, like the hands of .1 clock. To avoid this, torque 
ro«ls are fitted,. Usually they are led through the top 
.-iiid bottom of the balance gair casing to a pivot of 
line of the cross memlier^ a spring being frequently 
employed to ea.se the stre&es. 

Toraue Tube.— Sometimes, instead of a rod, a 
neat tube encasing the propeller shaft is employed, 
although to call it a torque tulie is generally soiiiewhat 
of a misnomer, for th^rdiiiary torque tqlje, although 
ita acts as a distance ^ecc siiinlarly to a radius roa, 
does not usually do much to counteract torque, f 

Tourlnd Car.— A term generally denoting a car 
with an open iiody. usually fitted with a c.apc cart hood. 

Tractive Reeietanoe.— The resistance which tiie 
road wheels of cars experience from the surface offbe 
road. Tlie tractive resistance for solid tyres is about 
3u per cent, more than that for pneumatics. As the 
diameter of the wheel increases so the resistance 
decreases, and up to certain limits the r^istance also 
decreases wilh increase of breadth of trean. 

Trapibler.— Tlie device used for breaking the 
circuit With contact makers of the make and bre.ak 
type (see Contact Maker), the treinl>lcr is the 
contact maker, but with wipe contacts the trembler is 
placed on the coil wliere its action is as follows:— 
when the wipe makes contact, the current passes 
in the coil and magnetises the core. The trembler 
Is then pulled down against the core and so breaks 
the circuit. When the circuit breaks, the core ceases 
to be magnetic ; the trembler then springs away from 
the core, and by making contact Joina the circuit up 


again with the result that the core is again inag^ 
netised, and the whole process repeated. AH this 
liappens tremendously rapidly so that the coil in 
breaking ftbm contact fo core and back again, does so 
so quickly ft to emit a continuous buzz, the note of 
whicli affords a gauge of the eflicienty of the tiem< 
bier’s working. When working well, the trembler 
should emit a fal^ high note. 

Trip Rod.— The rod m certain forms of low ten* 
don magneto ignition, by which the movement of 
a cam is transmitted to the rocking lever indde the 
cylinder so as to move the lever and by^us breaking 
the circuit to cause a spark. * 

Trunnion.— A Journal secured to a part to enable 
it to be swung or oscillated on the centre of that 
Journal. 

Tube Ignition.— In the earlv days of the auto, 
mobile, ^he charge from the cylinder was exploded, in 
most cars, by means of a tube kept red hot by a lamp 
placed at the side of the cylinder. To resist the heat 
these tubes were of platinum, and consequently very 
extensive. Tube ignition is now obsolete. 

Tuning Up.— Adjusting a car, more or less by 
trial and error m running it, so as to get the best 
possible results on the road. 

TUP1|> Buckle.- A device for tightening up wires 
or any thin diameter rods that are merely acting in 
tension, as, for ex,iinple, the brake pull rods. Into each 
end one of the halves of the rod is screwed, but as a 
right hand screw is used fur one, and a left hand screw 
for the other, rotating the turn buckle in one direction 
forces them ajjart, whilst iif the other it pulls them 
togellier. and so ^litcns tliem as requirci’. 

Two-Cycle Engine.- In a two-stioke engine 
an explosion occurs m each cylinder once for every 
revolution of the crank shaft; consequently the engine 
cannot have a suction and compression stroke, as in 
the four cycle type. In this engine compression 
usually ill part takes place in the crank chamber, or by 
a separate compression pump, and as the piston is 
forced down by tiie explosion the exhaust port is un> 
covered by the piston, wliilc almost immediately after 
the inlet connecting the crank chamber with the 
cylinder almve the piston is uncovercxl. A baffle plate, 
however, prevents tiie inflowing gases from reaching to 
the cxiiaust t>ort at first, and liefore any serious Toss 
could take place, the exhaust port is covered up by the 
piston moving on its up stroke. 

Two to One Gear.- The same as Distribu- 
tion Gear. 0 

Two Way Cock.— A cock or tap enabling fluid 
posing through it to be made to flow in either of two 
directions at will, or to shut it off entirely. 

Tyre.— One of the most important features of 
motoring. Rubber tyres are pneumatic or solid, but 
in some cases, on heavy utility vehicles, iron or steel 
tyres are used. In tiie heavy vehicle class, the speed 
may depend on tiie sort of tyre used, for if rublier 
tyres are fitted to anj' vehicle ii]) to thp final weight 
limit of five tons, it may run at the maximum twelve 
miles an hour, wliilst if steel or very hard tyres arc 
used, tlie speed has to be kept dowm to five miles per 
hour, for vehicles of three to five tons unladen weight, 
and ciglit miles for machines of from two to tliree tons 
weight unladen. On heavy wagons and lorries, if fitted 
with strakes the latter must comply with the reflations 
as to distance apart, Jbe — Amongst the solid rubber 
tyres there is a considerable variety : there are siiigle and 
twin tyres, the latter for heavy loads on back wheels 
(twins are seldom used 011 front wheels). Tlien there 
are the sectional, or block tyres (see under that head- 
ing), and others in which the tyre consists merely of a 
series of rubber section pads projecting through the 
steel of the rim.— The pneumatic tyre is composed 
of an inner tube with valve, which latter when in 
position passes through the felloe of the wheel, and the 
outer cover which is of rubber and ftbrlc thickened at 
the edges so as to form a beading fitting into corre- 
sponding grooves in the rim, and ^so thickened on the 
tread. The arrangement of the beading is such that 
the pressure of the tyre tends to hold it in position in 
the rim, and the higher tlie pressure, the tighter the 
tyre holds. The fabric is introduced into these outer 
covers particularly for protection, but partly to render 
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them inezlenslbte. Inner tube is usually only of 
rubber, and would stretch to bursting^ point when 
pumped up. If not restricted within the outer casings. 
In &ct, if there is a large hole in the outer casing there 
Is a risk of the inner tube bursIHig througU thb. To 
guard a^inst such contingencies of late Mars some 
umer tubes are reinforced with fabric all along the 
outer rart of their circumference, so that whilst the 
fisbric does not prevent their being fully blown up, It 
prevents the tube being stretched beyond a given 
denee. 

Undev-Frama.— A small sub-frame placed in 


between the main longitudinals, and usually cariying 
the engine and gear-box, but sometimes only taking 
one ofthese details. 


univoreai uoint*— a joint to impair nexioiury 
a rotating shaft. The universal is, in fact, a duuul 
angle loint, similar in principle to gimbals of a compa 
The snaft is connected to a pin in such a way that it c 


Undav- Shield.— A sheet metal protection, in some 
cars made in one with the metal from which the frames 
are hydraulically pressed, to guard the engine and 
gear-box from underneath against stones, mud, and 
wet from the road. * 

0iiloB.— See Joint. 

UnlTOPaal Joint.— A joint to impart flexibility to 
..... *uuble- 
E compass. 

A pin in such a way that it can 

swing around the pm in one plane— say in a plane, for 
the moment, horizontally transverse to the car— whilst 
the pin Itself is free to turn in a vertical plane It right 
angles to the other. Thus the shaft is doubly Jointed 
to allow it to swing sideways, both right and left, and 
up and down— in tact. In any direction required. An 
important point about a theoretically perfect universal 
Joint is that the axes of thsse two joint pins should Ue 
in the same veriical pUine. 

Ynlve.— There are many kinds of valve. Valves in 
general arc for regulating the flow of fluid, whether 
uquid or gaseous, tnc simplest being the non-return or 
check valve, which is simply on the principle of a door, 
only opening one way, and so only allowing flow in one 
diie^'tlon. Such valves are usually pushed open when 
the pressure exceeds a certain amount, and snut down 
on their seating as soon as any fluid tends to flow back. 
They may bu adjusted to open at a given pressure 
either by making them of a certain weight or by con- 
trolling them witli a spring. Tiiere are several sorts of 
these valves. Theflapvalveactually/jradoor, only open- 
ing one way. Then there is the ball valve, frequently 
falling back on to its seating by Us own weight, and 
the mushroom valve, either workmg by weight or by a 
spring. The name is most frequently given, however, 
to the valves which regulate the supply of gases to the 
engine, enabling it to Vrork. In an internal combustion 
engine they are usually of the puppet type, lifted at 
the required moment by cam action, and returned to 
their seating (which is either conical or flat) by a 
spring. For inlet valves, however, the automatic type is 
still sometimes used. It is provided with a much weaker 
spring, to enable the valve to be opened by the suction 
of the engine. Of late years, slide and piston valves 
have also bMn introduced in internal combustion 
engines. Thf slide valves are usually made to slide up 
ana down between the cylinder walls and the piston, by 
eccentric rods working off the distribution shaft in 
sucb a way as to uncover inlet and exhaust ports at the 
required moment, the ports or passages being shaped 
so os to maintain tiie opening for the required interval 
Piston valves (which are nothing more tlian pistons 
uncovering passages at the required moments), are also 
worked In the same manner in some engines, the pistons 
sliding In their chambers Then there are rotary 
valves, which continually revolve In one direction, and 
at the correct time allow passagea cast in them to 
register with passages in the cylinder so that the 
gases flow into the cylinder or escape out of it as 
required.— In steam engine practice we get rather 
diRerent kinds of valves, the usual being the *'D" 
valve, made to slide on flat surfaces in which are 
passages for the flow of the steam, the lalve regulating 
the supply and exhaust at the required moment. In 
some steam engines piston valves are employed, the 
idea In this case being merely an elaboration of the 
“ D ” valve, for the piston valve is made round with 
passages formed in it to give the required opmiings to 
wlet and exhaust at the correct times and for the 


correct intervals. The ordinary ** D ” valve is exposed ^ 
to the full pressure of the steam, and has to work with 
this full pressure upon It. It Is, however, sometimes 
balanced, or made to press against faces on both Ales 
to avoid this. The piston valve has the pressure 
equally all round it and at both ends, so that It is self- 
neutralised, or balanced, and from this pomt of view is 
preferable to the “ D " valve. 

Valve Face.— That Jiart of a valve which Mmes 
in contact with the seating and which does the actual 
cutti^ off of the supply of fluid. Usually applied 
to D” valves in steam engines. It virtually corre- 
sponds to the seating of poppet valves. 

Valve Chamber*— The cavity in which the valve 
Is placed; usually applied to internal combustion 
engines. 

Valve Chest*— The kind of box in which the 
valve of a steam engine works, and from whence it 
distributes the steam to tlic cylinder. Also called the 
steam chest. 

Valve Lift.— A term applied to mushroom valves 
to indicate the maximmn amount by which ^ they are 
raised from their seating when at work. With round 
valves this lift multiplied by the circumference repre- 
sents the maximum opening given by the valve. 

Valve Motion.— Tins term is usually applied to 
steam engines to designate mechanism actuating th» 
slide valves for distributing steam to the cyljpders. 
The most simple means of doing this is by a single 
eccentric and rod so jilaced on the crank sliaft as to 

§ tve the valve correct timing. Such an arrangement 
oes not allow the engine to be reversed unless the 
eccentric sheaf (see Eooentrlo) is made so that its 
angular position on the crank can be altered, to 
enable it to be regulated into a position suitable for 
the engine when running m reverse direction. Such 
an arrangement Is known as a shifting eccentric." 
The ordinary reversing valve tuotion, commonly 
known as the *' Stephenson link motion," is provided 
with two eccentrics and rods, the one aflording full 
forward motion, tlie otlicr full reverse motion. These 
rods at their ends are connected to a (luadrant shaped 
bnk, w'hich is connected with the valve spindle in such 
a way that the link can be moved so as to bri% either 
one or other eccentric rod directly into line with the 
valve spindle, m whicli case tliat particular rod js> 
exerting its full Influence. Suiqiose the quadrant 
'Mink is positioned so that the reverse eccentric rod is 
in line with the valve S]>iiulle; (he engine is then in 
full reverse gear. Now it the link is raised so as to 
take the reverse rod more and more out of line with 
the valve spindle, and the forward eccentric rod more 
and more into line with tlie valve suiiidle, the influence 
of tKS reverse becomes less ami less, and that of the 
forward gear more and more. When in full reverse 
steam was not being cut uif in live cyhmier until near 
the end ot the stroke, but as the link is "notched up." 
as it is called, and the reverse actuating rod left less 
and less in actioiif tlie cu^otT of steam takes place 
earlier, thus permitting miore ex)>ansive workuig of 
the steam. When the link is moved, so that the valve 
spindle end is at a point on it midway between the 
two rods, the engine is said to be in mid-gcar, and 
steam Is theft being cut off at.'the very beginning of 
the stroke— in other words, the engine gets no steam 
at all.^ From midstroke as the gear ikshiftcd towards 
full "forward" motion, the cut-otf becomes later and 
later in the stroke until in full forward gear it is being 
cutoff only when about three-quarters of the entire 
stiwo has been completed. This will .serve to explain 
the rather difficult problem of the ordinary link 
motion. The only other motion at all largely used is 
Joy's motion, in which tlic valve is actuated by a 
series of Imks, moving a slipper block up and down 
in a steel guide. The valve spindle is connected to 
this slipper block and the guide is so shaper^ias to 
give the requisite motion, the reverse being obtained 
w swinging the guides round to an opposite angle. 
For instance, if in forward gear the lx>ttom corner of 
the guide is at 45** behind the top comer, In reverse 
the guide will be swuiw on its tmnnion so that the top 
comer conies about 4S^behind the bottom comer. 

Valvn Rod corresponds in steam prectice to valve 
spindle. 
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Talva The part wUh which the fiice ai 

the valve Is in working contact when shut 
Valvft Spinditt.— The stem of the valve. 
VoportMT* — A device to reduce liquid to a vapour. 
In internal combustion engines, the vaporiser Is usually 
used for the less volatile fuels, such as paraffin, in 
which case it usually depends for its action on heat, 
often in conjunction with some device for niechanically 
splitttng the fuel up into very small particles. In oil* 
fired steam engines, it is also applied to that part of 
the burner which beats up the liquid fuel Into vapour 
or jns before it emerges from tlic burner. 

Ytirlable SxpaiiBloii. — See Bsputslv* 
Wopklnf. « 

VoltarettB*— A word imported from the French, 
meauing a small car, generally a two-seater. 

Volta— -The unit ot electro-motive force, or electric 
pressure, as it may be called. It is the E.M.F. that 
will cause a current of one ampere to flow in a circuit 
having a resistance of one ohm. 

Yoltntotor.— An instrument for measuring voltage. 
Yolate Bprlngo.— See Bpringia 
Voleailtalng.— The process of vulcanising has 
revolutionised tyre repair. Raw rubber, which is very 

{ liastic and has little elasticity, could not be used alone 
or tyres : it has to be mixed with other ingredients, 
more especially sulphur, and subjected to great heat 
and pressure. The process of vulcanising for a repair 
consists of applying tills plastic rubber and sulphur in 
correct proportions to the tyre, and subjecting it to 
suitable heat and pressure, hinny of the convenient 
vulcaidsers at present supplied can be earned on a 
car. 

YaleaBlt€.--An insulating material used in the 
electrical equipment of a car. 

Washer.— A suitably shaped piece of material 
placed between the two faces of a joint. For the 
{ordinary nut joint a washer is a fl.it metal ring placed 
{between the nut and the part against which the nut 
presses: it, to some extent, prevents the nut from 
working round. Locking washers, which entirely 
prevent this, are also made so as to hold the nut 
against the sides of its thread by their spring 
action. Sometimes, where great heat has to be 
encountered, and a gas-tight joint has to be made, 
-the washers are of asbestos wrapped in a ring of 
^heet copper, while for union pipe joints leather 
Svashers are fr^ueptly employed to render the ioint 
rliquid tight. For electrical work, when required, 
washers are made of fibre or mica for insulating 
reasons. For flanged joints, sheet copper or sheet 
asbestos may be used, the latter especially where heat 
4)iis to be encountered. 

Water ClPCulatlon.—See Clronlatlon, 
Water Jaoket.— A ch.imber formed round an 
engine cyUnde| to contain the water for cooling the 
cylinder. 

Watt.— The electrical unit of energy obtained by 
tmultiplymg the current by The pressure at which the 
current works— in other wortis, volts by amperes. 
It represents a certain amount of electrical energy, 
which means the capacity for doing work. In uct 
760 Watts are equivaleii^o a horse imwcr. « 
Wadding. — The prdcess of heating rwo metals 
until they are In a plastic state, and then with the j'elp 
of a flux, used to prevent the formation of oxide, 
hammering the two plastic parts together so that they 
Join and become a homii^ncous mass. 

Wet Bteam.- See Saturated Steam. 
Wheel.— Wheels arc of many sorts. For private 
car work the wooden artillery wheel with metal hub, 
the wire spoke wheel, and the pressed steel wheel 
(similar in appearance to the artillery wheqU are those 
mostly used. In the wire wheel, the welgh'^f the hub 
is taken by the tension or pull on tlie wire spokes from 


the upper half of the whed rim : in the more solid 
spoked wheels It Is taken by the lower spokes in com* 
pression. To facilitate tyre repair, wheels are now 
often made with rims tlmt with the pneumatic tyres are 
quickly anA easily dmachable. For heavy utility 
motors wheOs are made much heavier, usually of wooa, 
though nowadays frequently of steel castings, while 
for steam wagons and tractors they are often built up 
of strips of metal plate and T section iron secured to a 
cast-iron hub. As regards gear wheels, fly wheels, see 
under respective headings. Oak and ash are the 
woods usually employed for these heavy lorry wheels 
when wood is used, while hickory is genwally adopted 
for the lighter artillery wheels of the private car. 
There arc signs, however, that the supply of this wood 
(which comes from America) is not what it was, and 
it is becoming increasingly difficult to get hickory of 
the best quality. 

WhiY» Metal Is Rabbit or any kindred soft white 
metal used for lining bearings. 

Wlok Carburetter.- A carburetter of the sur- 
face type in which petrol in a tank is drawn upwards 
by a capillary attraction so as to saturate a series of 
wicks, over which the air supplied to the engine is 
passed. Ill passing over these wicks the air takes up 
the necessary amount of petrol vapour. 

Wlngtllut.— Same as Butterfly Nut. (See HuL) 

Win^.- A word sometimes applied to the sides of 
from wheel mudgards. 

Wipe Contaoi Maker. —A species of contact 
maker in which the contact is made by a brush or 
spring-held contact coming smoothly into contact with 
a metal sector on the iiisulatbd circle of the contact 
maker. As such an arrangement allows f<ir no sliarp 
break of the spiark, ithe brcrik is obtained from a 
trembler, fitted on every coil using this system of con- 
tact making. 

Wiper.— A brush, or spring contact bearing, on a 
wipe contact maker. 

worm Drive or Worm Gearing.- A modifi- 
cation, or elaboration, of helical gearuig. In tills the 
smaller gear wheel is represented by a shaft with one 
or more worms, or threads, cut on it, often at such an 
angle as practically to constitute a skew gear, the 
teeth or thread of which meshes with teeth on the 
lamer gear. And here we find the real point of 
, dinerence from ordinary skew gcarbig, for the circum- 
ference of the larger gear, or worm wheel, instead of 
being fl.it as in skew gear, is made concave to shroud 
the wonn pinion. Generally speaking, the best angle 
at which the thread of the wornC should lie along the 
slufl; is 45°, but anywhere between so^ and it can be 
rotated by the worm when running down hill with the 
engine shut otf. At the present time worm gearing is 
being very extensively adopted for the nn,il drive 
tr.uismission, lietwecn the proiieller shaft and the 
balance gear of the back nxle. It is generally speak- 
ing quieter than a bevel drive, thougii the latter is 
probably Just slightly more efficient, at least when new. 

Worm ejid Begment. — See Irraversible 

^W^iet^n.— Another name for tlie gudgeon pin. 

Wrought Iron.— Iron tliat can be forged. It is 
made from the tiarder vanetius of cast Iron puddled 
and worked up under the lianimcr. It is far less liable 
to unforeseen and sudden fracture than cast iron or 
cast steel. 


Yoke.— Practically a clamp, the ends of which hold 
down the parts that have to be secured, while the 
pressure is usually appUod by a nut working on a stud 
or bolt passing through the centre of the yoke. The 
most f.uiiihar application of the yoke is seen in the 
arrangements uir holding the pipes or the valve 
chamber caps to the cylinder castings, although it is 
not as frequently u^ as formerly* 




Pears’ Dictidnary of 
Domestic Pets . 

INTRODUCTION. 

By the Editor and Experts of 
“THE BAZAAR, EXCHAI^GE AND MART.” 


Comprehended under the popular desienation of ** pets’* is a fairly large number of animals 
differing markedly in structurci habits, and as regards their general environment, and not a little 
in respect of their popularity. ]t i.s attempted here to consider in as concise and practical a 
manner as possible the various units composing this divergent group, and to give sufficient infor- 
mation concerning each one discussed as will enable anyone not merely to identify any individual, 
but also to keep it in health or to treat it when afflicted with at any rate the minor ailments to 
which it is subject. 

Some of the principal families are made up of so many individuals, and the details connected 
with their successful management are so numerous, that only the very briefest survey is 
po»ible in the space at our disposal. P^specially is this the case with the dogs and the cats, 
while ^en more restricted is the information on rabbits, cavies (guinea-pigs), mice, and rats, 
all of wnich are popular with pet-keepers. Then, too, there are others, which, if less popular — 
'^/monkeys, dormice, and squirrels, for example— ne^ great care and a special environment if their 
lives are to be pleasant and if they are to affoi'd real enjoyment to those responsible for their 
'well-being. 

Though the enumeration foreshadowed may be said to embrace the most popular of all the 
animals Krat purely as pets,” so elastic is the term that it is practically imprssible to define its 
extent.^ Thus it . is nece.ssary so to widen the field of our survey^ as to take in the strictly 
utilitarian goat, the smaller reptiles like |he lizards, and the tortoises ; these last being still 
more briefly touched upon. 

We commence with the dogs, and continue with the other subjects in the order of their 
enumeration^ Still, even with the dn^s we do not treat of all the varieties met with in domesticity, 
but rather with a selection of thqse which in our opinion are best entitled to be regarded as '* pets,” 
*for it is possible, we kndW^ to make a pet of any dog whether giant or pigmy. Bree^ like Fox- 
hounds, Pointers, Setters, Retrievers, the majority of the Spaniels, and a few other varieties are 
not included. The whole of the Terrier group (notwithstanding the fact that they are mainly 
classed as sporting dogs) are dealt;(fdth, except the Bull Terrier, Bedlington Terrier, and the 
Sealyham, whose mnsion — at any rate for the present — is strictly confined to the realms of sport. 

VARIETIES OF DOGS. 

Abardean Toprlar.— An erroneous name oftki 
Mplled to untypical representatives of the Scottish 
Terrier. The origin of the prefix cannot be traced, 
but there is not, nor has there ever been, a terrier 
peculiar to Aberdeen city. (See Boottlah^evrlar.) 

Alvadale Terrlar.—With the excepnon of the 
Bull Tenier this is the largest of the group. Though 
this do^Is too big for the work of a terrier proper, it 
makes a splendid guard, companion, and defender of 
person or property. Game it certainly is, but Its 
disposition Is of the best, and the Terrier Is readily 
controlled ; while it is hardy to a degree and one of 
the best water-dogs. In colour it is an admixture of 
black or dark grlzzlo and tan, with a hard, wiry, 

Itiaight and close-lying coat A peculiarity of the 


breed is that puppies when bom are more like Black 
and Tan Terriers. An Airedale Terrier weighs 4olb. 
to 4^ lb., bitches being slightly lighter than dogs. The 
tall IB docked almut one-half. 

Bla4Sk and Tan Tarrlav.— A Terrier at one 
time fairly numerous, but now correspondingly scarce. 
It is a slebk-coated animal, having excellent claims to 
be considered a first-rate house-dog and ratter. Not 
so hardy as some terrier breeds, it is best kept Indoors. 
Fqf town life it is well suited as its coat does not readily 
show dirt, and It will thrive with a minimum of exercise 
if judiciously fed. For the coat to possess the glossy 
appearance liked, reguLir grooming must be given, and 
hand-rubbing, using just a suspicion of oil in the Mlm, 
should complete the operation. A niedy proportioned 
dog, weighing from j6lb. to aolb, ana sometimes 
desmbea as the Manchester Terrier. 
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Black and Tan Tcnlar rMlnlatnvc).— A 

pocket edition of the Black and Tan Terrier, and the 
smaller it is the better. There is, iiowever, a difficulty 
in producing typical speciineil^ Many ^re round 
instead of flat bulled, and the ears oftenSra carried 
" pricked." Another difficulty is a deficiency of coat 
in tills smart little dog. When this is the case a little 
lanohn rubbed in after the daily brush lias a beneficial 
effect. Smart, active, and siiiall. this terrier is a 
favourite in flat 'land. Occasionally it “sports" in 
colour, liver and tans and blue and tans being found. 

Bobtail Bh6epdod.-By nature a worker this 
picturesque a«l essenti^Iy English dog has gradually 
become a fashionable beauty, kept largclyasa pet and 
companion dog. In intelligence the variety is second 
to none, as it is in docility and strong attaclunent to its 
owner. On account of its long, shaggy Jacket, how- 
ever, it is not a general favourite with housewives, 
though if a long-handled brush be kept wherduvlth to 
wash it down on wet days, and care is afterwards 
taken to dry it thoroughly before allowing It indoors, 
little trouble should be given. We have kept the dogs 
for many ye,irs and they have always proved splendid 
house-guards and devoted companions. Despite its 
bear-hke gait (when viewed behind) and general 
appearance it is a most active dog, galloping very fast. 
Any sliade of grey, grizzle, blue, or bluc-marfed with 
or without markings are liked ; while in the greyish or 
blue d(>gs a pearl, wall, or china eye is a characteristic. 
The Bobtail Is a strongly made muscular dog, standing 
23 inches and upwards, with a profuse shaggy outer 
coat and a waterproof uiylercoat. Though popularly 
believed to be bom tailless, in nine cases out of ten the 
tail is removed during the first week of piippyhotKl— 
an operation that miliLatcs somewhat against tne more 
extended keeping of the dc^. 

Borsol OF Ruulan Wolfhound.~Tliis hound 
is’ the most beautiful and symmetrical of the Great 
Greyhound group and a very popular dog with both 
men and women. Though big u is not bulky, and hke 
Mie Scottish Deerhound and the Irish Wohhound it 
will curl up into a comparatively small space Indoors, 
an obvious advantage. As its name unmistakably 
proclaims, this hound in its native country is used 
against the wolf, and a brace will render an excellent 
account of themselves against that formidable animal. 
Alike as a companion and personal gu,ird the Borzoi 9 
may be reconiiiiended, while it is no mean watchdog, 
though it cannot be classed as a noisy variety. Boasting 
an excellent temperament and a dignified demeanour 
generally, the dcig m^ be taken out without fear of ill 
consequences once it has l>een trained. With this 
breed as with the Deerhound and the Irish Wolfnound 
ft IS best to start with puppies six months old or even 
rather more, as when young nearly all the Greyhounds 
seem to be somewhat susceptible to distemper and 
other ills, but they soon outgrow this If prcn^erly fed 
and housed Damp is the great enemy ; cola they can 
endure with impunity. Being light-coloured this 
hound necA to be washed occasUmally and to lie 
brushed and comljed daily, the tail and featlieiin^ 
requiring extra attention. In height a male Borzoi 
should measure from gg in. upwards, and a female two 
inches less. The skull should be flat and narrow and 
the head generally so fine that the shape and direction 
of the bones and principal veins are clearly visible ; 
while viewed in profile it should appear as if Roman- 
nosed. Generally tlie dog is built on Greyhound lines. 
White is the prevailing colour, with or without fawn, 
lemon, grey, brindle, blue or black markings. 
Occasionally self-colours are metawith. Light-eyed, 
jhort-headra, heai'y-eared and heavy-shouldered 
Specimens are to be avoided ; as are also those liaving 
eyes wide apart, or that are barrel-ribbed or cow- 
hocked. On no account should this variety bo chained 
to a kennel, or a misshapen, broken-spirited animal will 
undoubtedly result. Care too must be taken in rcfjbrd 
to any punishment inflicted on a puppy, as no breed of 
dog is more sensitive or more readily spoiled by harsh 
treatment. 

BoulBdotfna FmifalB.- (See FoNttfn Dots.) 

BQlldot.-At one time Employed in the sport of 
buU-baiting, the bulldog is now kept as a fashionable 
canine beauty. Zt Is undoubtedly an ugly dog. but its 


dispontion altogether belies Its appearance. The hMd 
is very massive and the face extremely short, with a 
broad blunt muzzle inclined upwards. Altogettoft 
combines strength and determination with aenfity. 
In general the Bulldog may be regarded as well, 
mannered, and though it makes a good personal 
guard, in the house its value is not great. Contrary to 
the opinion usually entertained in regard to the dw It 
must l>e classed as delicate. About 50 lb. is the wl^t 
of the best specimens, and the hindquarters are always 
lighter than the forequarters, with a distinct arch, of 
the back. The coat is smooth and fine in texture, and 
variable as to colour. Whole colours and smuts an 
most esteemed— brindles, Ad, white with their varietieiL 
as whole fawns, fallows, etc., while the pied and mixed 
colours stand next in order of merit. 

Balldog (Miniature).— Even more in favour as 
a pet is the miniature c<iition of the larger aninud 
described above. Formerly this dog was not brui 
very true to ^pt. it bavmg been tainted with a cros^lof 
the French Bulldog; but this has now been altered, 
and a typical miniature Bulldog is a small edition of its 
larger relative. This dog shoidd go to scale at aollu 
ot less. 

Cairn Terrier.— (See Skye Terrier.) 

Chow Chow.— This, the edible dog of the East, 
enjoys, and deservedly, a great reputation as a pet 
Though decidedly "stand-offish” to strangers, to Its 
master or mistress it is a most devoted companion, end 
has a wide and increasing following ; while as a house 
dog It has few superiors. It is one of the prick-eared 
vaneties, and has a flat and broad skull, black tongue 
and mouth-roof, short and straight back, and a tall 
carried well over the b.ick. There arc two kinds of 
coat- rough and smooth. The fonner is preferable, 
and is dense, straight, and rather coarse in texture, 
with a soft and wooHy undercoat. In the neck vicinity 
it is prolonged into a fnll. For this reason a collar Ic 
undesirable, but if one i« necessary it sliould be of the 
round or rein type. Black and red are the most 
favoured colouia, though yellow, blue, and wtaitr 
specimens are found. The weight of a Chow Chow 
is from 40 lb. to 50 lb. ^ 

Clydesdale Terrier.— A breed of many names, 
it having been known as Silkie, Paisley, and Glasgow , 
Terrier, as well as the one aliove given. To Judge by 
its coat and general appearance the breed is eviaent^ . 
a near relative of the Skye Terner. It is, however, * 
smaller, silkier as to jacket, higher on the leg, more 
compart as to IkhIv, and more heavily feathered or 
ear. Kept under natural conditions tne coat of this 
dog should not develop to such an extent as to make 
the^nimal a nuisance when kept as a house pet ; while 
Its constitution should be improved. Tlie coat in 
colour IS briglit steel blue and golden tan, the latter 
being restnered to t!ic head, legs, and §pet ; wliile ths 
tail is deep blue or black. The Clydesdale Terrier is 
an active and ater( dog, and is deserving of extended) 
patronage. • • 

Collie.— So far as the genera! public is concerned 
there are two distinct varieties— the rough and the 
smooth; but fanciers acknowledge a third — the 
Bearded Cq^lie, a modified OldEnglish Sheepdog that 
is allowed to possess the whol its tail. All are most 
inteWgent dogs, and make the finest of companions 
house dogs, and protectors. It is /requently asserted 
tliat Collies are treacherous, but this is a libel on tha 
breed generally. The rough is more popular than tho 
Siiooth, but Its coat requires far more labour 
It in nice trim. No collars should be worn by CoUiec 
as this tends to spoil the cent, especially the mil of thn 
rough variety. Sable and white and black, tan and 
white are the colours most liked, but the blue marir 
(marbled) is rapidly making headway. A Collie should 
scale from 45 lb. to 651b., and should measure at^oulder 
aaln. to34in| * 

Daobabund.— In its native country this dog, as its 
name suggests, is used against the badger. Here It la 
but a fashionable pet with a very large circle of admirera 
despite Punch’ description. It is a long, low dog wilfa 
a long and narrow skull showing a decided " peak.*' 
short and strong forelegs and higher and lighter-Donea 
hindlegs, a deep chest with prominent breast-bonn, 
and a muscular, arched loin. Colour is of minor import* 
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but biaek and tan. liver, Uv«r and tan, fed, tnd dappled 
are prefiBned. A typical Dachshund stands from 7 in. 
tOAin. at shoulder, and weiKhs from 15 lb. to az lb., and 
thSe are both rough and smooth Iiairod specimens. 
As bouse 4 ass and pets the variety may be lecom* 
mended, being alike alert and intelligent to a degree, 
Dukdto DiAmoiit Terrier.— Prior to tlm issue 
of 3 lr Walter Scott's Guy Mamiertng^ thislong-bodied, 
lo^*legged terrier -was a dog valued purely for its 
••venDmt” qualities. Since shows have popularised 
It a change has come over the scene, and Dandle has, 
according to sportsmen, degenerated into a pet. For 
all that h Is a distinctive Terrier with its domed fore- 
head and top-knotted sicull, full, round, wide apart 
eyes, muscular neck, arched loin, short ensp-fee^g 
coat, and sliort gaily earned tail Pepper and mustard 
are the two colouisby which the breed is dltferentiated, 
and these vary considerably. About 18II1. is the 
average weight of the best Dandie Dinmont Terriers ; 
while at shoulder they should measure from 8 ui. to,n in. 
They are hardy, plucky, but not self-willed dogs, most 
capable guards, and splendid companions. Puppies 
when whmped differ materuilly in colour from aduUs. 
Peppers are black at birth, or perhaps black with thn 
legs, while mustards are tan colour with much black 
down the back. 

Fovelgn Doga.— Of the breeds falling under the 
designation of pet dogs, and classed by the Kennel 
Club as foreign, the chief are the Bouledbgue Fran^ais 
and the Samoyede. The former is an active, intelligent 
dog, cobby of build, muscular, and heavy as to bone. 
The skull is massive with a square and massive fore- 
face, large eyes, deep stop (indentation between the 
eyes), small neat bat (upright) ears, and short, broad, 
upturned muzzle. Though on distinct Bulldog lines 
the variety has not tlie exaggerated front of its Lnglish 
relative, and is altogether mure active and terrier Tike. 
Its weight is in the vicinity of aalb. Black and black 
and tan are nut admissible as colours for this variety. 

The Samoyede is a breed that has come rapidly to 
the front. It is one of the Northern varieties, and a 
idativei, therefore, of the Fomermiian, the Elkiiound, 
and tlm Eskimo, and like them, used in its native 
countT^as a utilitarian animal. In general appearance 
. It b Poroeranlan-like, and possesses the foxy type of 
head common to that group, has a short back, well- 
curled tail, thick coat that stands well out, and a nice, 
' frilL As b the case -with this group generally, the 
Samoyede b hardy, very alert, and intelligent, while 
its temperament is of the best. White is the colour 
most in favour, and the dog measures about 30 in, to 
flx in. at shoulder, 

Fos Terrier.— These (for there are two va#^et{es 
—smooth and wire-haired) are the most popular of all 
domestic dc^, and are too well known 111 regard to 
general contonnation to need more than a brief de- 
scription. Formerly they were the " Kennel Terriers " 
of uie sportsman, but within the b.s,t half century they 
I have become fashionable' companion, pet, and show 
animab. There b nothing tb choose between the two 
varieties, whose only points of differentbtion are in the 
coat. The rough dog, however, requires a little more 
grooming to keep him jq nice condition tlian the smootlu 
Contrary tothegenerA'bdief, colour b of little import 
lance so long as white predominates, and reither 
btindle, red. nor liver markings should obtain. Foz 
Terriers are liandy. smart little dogs, as much at home 
In the water as on bnd, and among the best of all 
house guards. Both varieties require to be doebid, 
rather more than half the tail being allowed to 
remain. 

OMAt Dana.— Some may cavil at this breed being 
Included as a pet dog, but as a matter of^ct quite a 
number of bales keep the noble Great uane in this 
capacity and also as a companion and ^ard. U may 
be mU to combine Immense strength with great activity 
(we have seen one easily clear a nve-barfed gate) and 
a confimnation that could scarcely be excelled. As a 
rule a pure-bred specimen that has been properly 
brought up b a dog most amoiable to dbcipline and 
with a tweet temper. Conscious of his immense 
strength, unless unduly provoked, he seldom uses it, 
and lor these reasons may be trusted in any company. 
Again, hb sleek coat commends him as an Indoor dog. 


big though he be. Damp and draught are the great 
enemies to be avoided when keeping thb lovely hound, 
which may be taught indoor manners as easily as can 
a toy animal In appearance the Great Dane should 
be intemldiate as it were between the Mastiff and the 
Greyhound, possessing neither the massive propor- 
tions of the one nor the riendemess of the other. The 
head and neck should always be carried high. Thirty 
inches b the minimum height of a dog and 98 inches 
tliat of a bitch ; while tlie minimum weight of the 
former should bo xoo lb. and that of the btter leo lb. 
Briiidle, fawn, blue, black and harlequin are the 
colours most admired. As in the case of the Borzoi, 
Deerliound, and Irish Wolfhound, the Great Dane 
must never be chained. 

Ovllton Bnixallola.— A Belgian toy dog that has 
gained many friends in thb country. It is probably a 
compound of the Alfenpinscher, Irish Terrier, York- 
shire r'erner, and Ruby Spaniel, but breeds true to 

g pe, and there are both roughs and smootlis, the 
rmer being preferred. The Belgian dogs are 
cropped anef docked, but the former is not allowed 
here. For a small dog thb variety has a brge head, 
rounded and covered with coarse liair, the lips being 
edged with bbek and carrying a moustache, the eyes 
brge, black, or nearly so, and having long eye-lashes ; 
the chi 1 is prominent and has a beard. These dogs, 
which carry a red, harsh, wiry coat, weigh from a pound 
or two up to zo lb. They are engaging pets, very 
alert and active, but need to be kept indoors. 

blah TarrlSP. — Another deservedly popubr 
member of the terrier group and one that on account 
of its hardiness, gameness, and fine house-dog 
qualities has a very urge circle of admireis. It makes 
a first-class town dog, its wheaten-red coat not showing 
signs of soiling. From as lb. to 34 lb. b the average 
weight of the best specimens. N^o sprcbl attention 
is needed to keep this dug m good condition. Occa- 
sionally an otherwise good dog shows a faint trace of 
wlnte on chest. For a pet thb of course does not 
detract from its value, though in the show dog it 
would. In outline the Irish Terrier is a graceful- 
looking not to say racy animal, and it should not be 
modelled on Fox Terrier lines. 

Irtah Wolfhound.— Though in reality a breed of 
modem manufacture that we owe hrgely to the work 
of the bte Captain Graham, it isonevriiich breeds very 
true to type. The constituents used in its making 
were no 'doubt Great Ibne, Deerhound and Borzoi, 
with all that remained of the original Irish Wolfhound. 
The hound as we know it to-dfv is a monument to the 
skill of the breeder after over naif a century of hard 
work. Endowed with great strength and actii itv, the 
Irish Wolfhound makes a splendid defender, while its 
amicable and quiet manner are proverbial. To the 
average person it does not attract the eye in the same 
manner as the Borzoi or even the Scottish Deerhound 
does, but for all that it is a variety that has quite as 
many good qualities as either, though it has never 
attained a great measure of popubrity. ''A typical dog 
should measure at least 3z inches at shoulder and go 
to scale at zao lb. ; and a typical hitch a8 inches and 
00 lb. In general appearance thb hound b heavier in 
build than the Deerhound, but not so heavy as the 
Great Dane— in fact it b strongly though symmetrically 
built. The colours are those met with in the Deer- 
hound. The coat sliould be harsh on body, legs and 
head, and over the eyes and under the jaw very wiry 
end long. 

Italian Ornyhonnd.— One of the daintiest and 
most refined of aiijpet dc^ It may be described as 
a pocket edition of the Wliippet, with a high-stepping 
free action, fine and suppb skin, and a coat that dunes 
like satin. The most desirable-sized specimens are 
those from 5 lb. to 7 lb. in weight, self-coloured tewn 
being the favourite colour. Bruidled and pied hounds 
are not considered desirable. Thb little hound b too 
delicate to be allowed outside except in favourable 
weather, and It Is usual to " sheet” it when givfaw it a 
run outside in winter and spring. To have thb dog in 
nice trim It needs to be carefully fed and gioomed. 
My bdy’s boudoir seems more suited to tms aristo- 
cratic little hound than any other part of the house. 
Japanaafr BpaalaL- An Eastern toy dog of 
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mtt beauty, the smallest specimens beinfr called 
sleeve donff' from the fact that they era roadily 
carried in the capacious sleeves of the Chinese. At 
one time it was regarded in thin country u a rarity, 
but of recent years It has been bred in largAumbers. 
Though still retaining a measure of popularity the 
broed^has been to a ccrmin extent deposed drom Hs 
high place by tlie introduction of its Pekinese relative. 
Fanciers set most store on the very small Japanese, 
and it is this craze which has largely protm the 
breed's undoing. Again, it is a variety which seems 
more than ordinaiiiy susceptible to distemper. As 
pets die large oized animals are best suited, as they 
may be readily bred from : with the very small ones 
the risk Is far too great to allow bitches to exercise 
their maternal instinct. Except that it is usually black 
and white and has a tall earned over the back, the 
Japanese in many features resembles the historic 
Blenheim Spaniel, though it differs from that 9 og in 
having the eyes set farther apart, in the face being 
broader, and in the skull being less rounded. Like 
the Italian Greyhound it has a distinctive high foot 
action. The weight may be anything from af lb. to 
xt lb., and although black and white is the favourite 
colour, red and white is admi.ssible. Whatever the 
colour it should be evenly distributed over the body, 
cheeks, and ears. • 

HftltMO*— By some this is regarded as the oldest 
of all dogs. At one time it was classed as a terner, 
but this of recent years has been altered simply to 
Maltese. Handsome in appearance, with a long coat 
that in whiteness rivals dngen snow, and an engaging 
manner, it is little wonder that its admirers are nimiy. 
Beautiful, however, as it undoubtedly is when kept m 
nice coat, it is far too delicate for most people, and is 
ill reality a glass<ase variety like the very long coated 
Yorkshire Terriers. The trouble of keeping tliese 
dogs in the pink of coat condition is too great for most 
people. Frequent washing, brushing, and occasional 
comlnng are necessary to the dog's well-being, and 
soap is considerod injurious to the coat ; beaten-up egg 
is far better for the purpose These dogs weigh from 
a lb. to 9 lb., and the coat is parted down the centre 
from the eyes to the root of the tail. 

Mowfoandlandt—No breed except perhaps the 
St. Bernard is so well known as the Newfoundland 
which Landseer has immortalised. It is, however, the 
white and black dog that the groat animal painter 
selected for his famous picture, and this in respect of 
^pe is scarcely the equal of the more popular black. 
Orlgiiially Introduced worn Newfoundland the breed 
has lieen improved considerably by English fanciers 
and to-day it has a considerable number of followers. 
In its native home it was and i.s a worker ; here it is 
tneroiy used as a companion and guard. A charac- 
teristic of the breed is tiiat it makes one. if not the, 
finest of all water-oogs, and it is a pity tliat this 
characteristic is not oftener developed. The New- 
foundland is one of the breeds that in the past w.xs 
given a bad ftime, being regarded as bad tempered. 
Tliis, however, was an unjust aspersion and usually 
those specimens responsible for the circulation of an 
unfounded charge were mongrels. The general lines 
on which the dog is built are very well known ; broad, 
massive head and flat skull, broad back, well-ribbed 
body and muscular hindquarters, and deep broad chest. 
In height 97 inches would be an average for a dog and 
95 inches for a bitch ; while in weight from 140 lb. to 
150 lb. for dogs, and xiolh. to lao lb. for bitchos, would 
represent about the roe.in. Being a heavy dog, 
wmking exercise only should be given. More than 
two years are taken by this dog to ouild up its huge 
framework, and a good deal of care has to be eeercis^ 
if the forelegs are to be muscular, w^l-boned and quite 
straight. 

Paisley Tanplev. (See Clydaidala Tarriab) 

Paklaan.—Another Eastern variety, which Is 
its name proclaims has its ongin at iVikin, though not 
restricted thereto. With the ronieranian It shares the 
honour of being the moat popular toy dog known in 
this country. From 5 ib. to 10 lb. is the most desirable 
weight for one of these dogs, which are heavy in front 
•na fkll away lion-like behuuL Unlike the Enrii^ 
Tpy Spaniels, the Pekinese Spaniel has a flat skull. 


and the tail is carried curled over the loins. The dog 
has a distinctly high action when walldngj ahoiL 
heavy, bowed rore-i^ and lighter hind one% hagrt- 
shapM drooping ears, and a very short and broad 
muzzle. The cuat is long, with a thick under coat, 
and the thiglis, Hcgs, tail, and toes are profiisdy 
covered with feathering, while there is a frill round 
the neck extending b^ond the shoulder blades. 
Colour is unimportant. This is quite one of the most 
expensive of all dogs. 

PomevaalaB*— A fexy-haired, prick-eared, thick- 
coated dog, which of recent years has been dwarfed, 
the Toy specimens bcing^tfiose most in demand. 
Formerly the Pomeranian went to scale at aolb. or 
more; to-day alb. to xlb. speamens are those which 
fashion demands. Cotours are very numerous— black, 
brown, fawn, blue, sable, red, orange, and parti- 
coloured, and prices for typical dogs rule high. The 
late Queen Victoria greatly helped to popularise these 
smart, active, toy dogs, whose cliief drawbacks are 
that they are somewhat “yappy " and not as hardy as 
they might be. Their temperament, hownrer, is of 
the best, and a marked improvement upon that of their 
progenitors, whose snappmess was proverbial The 
Pomeranian of to-day is a compactly made Uttle dog 
with a well-knit frame and a profuse, stand-off ttnJght 
coat that IS prolonged uito a frill at the neck end 
extends over the shoulders. This dog requires to be 
specially groomed: after brushit^ the coat In the 
ordinary way it should be finishecT the wrong way of 
the wool Now and again a hair stimulant is desirable. 

Poodltu— Second to none in intelligence Poodles 
both corded and curly have a very fair following. 
Generally speaking, however, the immense amount of 
labour and special knowledge required to keep them 
in nice order militates against their greater popularity. 

As pet dogs the Toy Poodles, weighing some 4 lb. or 
5 lb , are those best suited. Though at one time it 
was considered that the corded and curly Poodles 
were two distinct varieties, it lias been conclusively 
proved that they are one and the same, and that, 
according to the treatment it receives, the coat may be 
cither corded or curly. The latter is th^more 
pormlardog. A typical Poodle presents a very sym- 
metrical whole. The body is short, the head long, ^ 
straight and fine, with a .slight peak to the skull 
•Black, white, red, and blue are the colours. 

Pug.— Two distinct colour varieties of this pet-dog 
exist— the Black and the Fawn ; the latter is a modem 
introduction (1886) that we owe largely to the late 
Lady Brassey. For a long time the Blacks ill-com- 
pared withtne Fawns in quality, but now^-days they 
are tgeir equal in that respect. In build the Fasm 
pug is square and cobby, with a black face mask, large 
and deep wnnkles, a line (trace) extending from 
occiput to tail, a massive head without*" stop,” and 
weighs from 231b. to 1710. As house-dogs pugs do 
not excel • 

Bt* B«rnaPd*->-A5 in tbe^ase of the Newfoundland ^ 
there are two varieties, but these are differentiated not 
by colour but by the nature of the coat— Rough and 
Smooth. Contrary to the generally entertained 
opinion the ligter is Che true mowtain-dog though the 
former is the more admired. Aoout the breed, gener- 
ally, hpwever, a halo of romance centres, and this adds 
to the interest. To Albert Smith, the iraveller-lecturer, 
we are indebted for the introduction here of the breed 
which, though like most others has had it.s ups and 
do#ns, has always enjoyed a large measure or popu- 
larity. On several occasions jCi.ooo has been paid for 
a typical specimen, and even now the variety is not a 
cheap one to purclm.se. Nobility, strength, bene- 
volence, intelligence and dignity are all to oe seen in 
the St Bernard, whose massive, broad, lightly 
rounded skull, short face, deep lips, small 
dark eyes witb the lower eyelid drooping disposing 
tlie " haw," br&id and straight back, weil-rounded rib^ 
and very muscular hindquarters are very well known. 
Standing at least 30 inches at shoulder and heavy in 
proportion, a St. Bernard is a most formidable dog 
when aroused, but generally speaking as quiet as tbe 

E roverbial lamb. In the Rough variety the coat should 
e dense and flat and prolonged at the neck into a 
ruff with weU-feBthered thighs: in the Smooth tha 
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fbafhexlnff ^ thighs should be slighter and tlw 
coat generally hound-Ufce. The markings of a typical 
dogtidd conaderably to its beauty. They are~whtte 
miu^. white blaze up fitce, white collar round neck, 
white chest, white fore«legs, feet and taihtip, with 
black shadings on face and ears. 

Bdhlppavke.— A foxy-headed, prick-eared dog, 
fromoBelpum: tailless (but not naturally so); coat 
black. It is quite the smartest of all housedogs, 
though a trifle noisy by reason of its harsh “ yap, yap." 
A distinctive feature is (or should be) the rounded 
guinea-pig ruin p. Its weight is about xa lb. 

■oottlui DMFhouna^-As is the case with the 
Borzoi this hound makes a very desirable companion 
and guard, while its temperament is of the best and its 
peisanal attachment remarkalile. In reality tlie Scottish 
Deeriiound is a Greylmund with a wiry coat, some three 
or four inches in len^h, but tlic body«is larger tiian that 
of its smooth relative. Dogs measure at shoulder 29 
inches to 33 inches and bitches 27 indies to 30 inches, 
while the former go to scale at from 85 lb. to 105 lb. and 
the latter flrqjB 65 lb. to 6ulb. Dark blue-grey, dark 
and light gr^ and bnndle are the colours most liked. 
Contrary, too. to what usually obtains, bitches of this 
variety are frrauently of finer quality than dogs. 

■eoitlnh Ter^fer*— A powerfully built, Jiarp and 
active Terrier of f«n 15 lb. to aolb. weiglit, with a 
rather short, hard, wRy Jacket of steel-grey, iron-grey, 
black-biindle, grey-brmdlc, black, s.nndy, or wheaten 
colour, a fairly long, sliglitly domed head, carrying small 
prick ears, a flat-sided, moderately long body, and a 
nil disposed soiiiewiuit gaily. Though slightly head- 
strong and stand-oflisli in manner, this Terrier is never- 
theless most affectionate and extremely intelligent, 
wh^ as a houscd(» he Is one of the b^t. Soundly 
conditioned he will thrive whether kept indoors lor 
outride, and on the plainest of fare, but he is especially 
fond or plenty of exercise. 

UMtland Bh6«pdetf.-A comparatively new 
breed of pet-dog modelled on the lines of a Cofiie, but 
as yet showing no particular fixity of type. From 
ylh. to 10 lb. Is about the weight, and the colours are 
thoae fagpd In the Collie proper. It is, in flict, a 
Collie in miniature with a reputation for being one of 

* 'the best of toy dogs 111 r^ard to amicability and 

alertnera. In its native lioiiie it is employed asa*worker. 

<• Bllkle Terrier.— (See Clydeedale Terrier.) 
Bkye Terrier.— A long and low Terrier carrying 
a doi^le coat, the outer one long and covering body 
and fiice, and the under one sliort. soft and woolly. 
It b a charming dog for a pet. intelligent, and a first- 
cla^ guard ; wiiile if kept purely for that purpose the 
almonnally long coat seen in tne show animal iT'nut 
required. The breed may be either prick- or drop- 
eared. The ct»t is either dark or light blue, or grey, 
or Bonietiroes (Though rarely) fawn with black points, 
but when horn the puppies are black, or perha])s 
giluly.labout the face. This dogs stands about g inches 

* at shoufder, and weighs frdm, 14U1. to iBlb. 1 here is 
a short-coated offshoot of the dog known as tlie Cairn 
Terrier, which is likely to become fashion.ibIe : at 

E resent it Is in few Iiands. It is far more readily kept 
i condition than the SW/e Terrier properc 
Toy Bpanlols. fiinglish.)— These are four in 
number, Bl^ieim, Ruby. King Charles, and Trice^our. 
All have the same family characteristics — domed head, 
wide-apart eyes, well-marked ** stop," refrouss^ nose 
with wide-open nostrils, and ears that nearly touch the 
ground. The only point of difference is the cololk. 
In the King Charles it is glossy black and deep tan 
over the eyes and cheeks ; m the Ruby, chestnut-red ; 
in the Blenheim, white with chestnut-red markings 
evoly distributed and a white blaze exte.^ing from 
noae to forehead, in the centre of whiclTis a red 
"root^dn the Tricolour or Prince Charles Spaniel it 
b Dlaoe, white land tan, the black bM white well 
broken over the body and the tan distriblited over the 
fiioe, the lining of the ears, and tail. On account of 
the short face all the Toy Spaniels make a snuffling 
nsbe that is objectionable to many. They are not very 
good housedogs, and are somewhat delicately con- 
stltutioned. Against this most be set the fact that 
they are beautiful as to colourmg and most affectiimate 
In fusposition. 


Wslah T^rrlep.— A comparatively Uttle-known 
member of the Terrier group, but one <|ut makes a 
first-class pet and companion dog. while It b alert in 
the hou8e,*active out^e, and wry plu^y. Though 
built sonieChat on Wire-haired Fox Terrier lines the 
great width of skull between the ears, the deeper Jaw, 
and the altogether stronger head, differentiates the 
Welsh Terrier from the more popular Fox Terrier 


turned. In weight it is about aolb., and Its dioulder 
height X5 inches in the case of dogs, bitches being 
correspondingly smaller and lighter. The coat— 
black-and-tan or black grizzle and tan— is hard, close 
and wiry, and does not show signs of cDiling even in 
smoky towns, wliile the dog is hardy to a degree. 

WMt Hl^land Wfilte T6rrler.-ln reality 
this IS a.working Terrier, but of late years it has been 
much popularised. It b the genuine working Skye 
Terrier, but white and short-coated and with a different 
muzzle ^.‘om the Scottish Terrier proper. Still, since 
it has been popularised it Is gradually becomhig 
mewed as regards type with the last-named dc^, 

Vorkahlra Terrier.— To keep this dog for show 
it re.'illy needs a glass case; but as a pet it may be 
allowed to run about the house. In that case the long 
coat, which is the glory of tlie show animal, must not 
be looked for. nor do we think it b desirable. The 
variety b one of the smallest of all dogs (we liave seen 
alb. dogs exhibited, and have owned them a tnfle 
under this wc^ht), but the minute alb. to 5 lb. speci- 
mens are delicate : one 7 lb. in weight is far better. 
The body-coat is steely-blue, glossy and silk-like in 
texture, but tliat on the hyau aim chest is a rich, 
bright tan. A peculiarity of the breed is tliat the 
puppies are born black and tan. 


DOG HANAGBMBMT. 

Aeeommodatlon.— I 3 ogs that are kept as peta 
may be allowed the run of tiie house, and even if tliey 
are placed in a kennel fora portion of tlie day, should 
always come indoors at night, where they arc of three 
times the service they would be in a kennel. They 
should l>e provided with a definite sleeping place 
which they will quickly recognise, but this should 
never be on the ground level, where draughts are 
most prevalent. Baskets, boxes, and indoor kennels 
are to Im had in variety, and these may readily be 
raised out of the way of draughts. Even a chair on 
which a special ciisliion is placew will make a snug and 
comfortable sleeping place. By way of " bedding" a 
rug, of material varying with the weather and the 
breed, will be (niite sufficient for even the more 
delicate breeds. Still, if bedding as ordinarily under- 
stood be prepareil, Hlaiitene is nygienic, warm, and 
does not flatten like Iiay. In all long-coated breeds, 
however, a cushion, which must bo k^t clean and 
well beaten, is better than bedding. The covering 
sliould be of some cheap and washable 'if/iatcrial. So 
far as the hardier terriers are concerned, these require 
little by way of bedding. The toy breetls when not 
kept ill a special kennel should have a lined Iiasket or 
box with a cushion for them to he upon. Still, what- 
ever sleeping place and material are used they should 
be exposed to sun and air in the daytime, and it is 
especially desirable |ieriodicaIly to treat them to an 
insecticide and to keep them free from dust, in winch 
latter flea-larvm thrive. 

Appllanoea.— For the most part these will consist 
of brushes and cosnbs, scissors, nail cutters, collars, 
chains, leads, and food and milk vessels. These latter 
must be» kept scrupulously clean and wholesome, 
while brushes sKOUtd be cleansed and disinfected 
periodically. 

Breeding’.— Where bitches are kept— and in many 
reipects they are superior to dogs— they should always 
be allowed to breed. Once in two years is often 
enough. If they are prohibited from breeding they 
usuafly become very fat and are liable to lacteal 
tumours. It is not desirable to breed at the first 
** heat," which may occur at any time after about the 
seventh month, and spring is preferable to any other 
season. Twice a year bitches are available, therw 
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being an intnval of six months between the periods of 
^trum or neat. The signs of this functional dls- 
® swelling of the oarts accompanied by a 
Teddish discharge. The time t® mate the Htch is Just 
The-teit" tesis tom alirtratot to 
** >» 
watcned, pit shewVWYea.'ve the house and seeV. a mate 
lor nerself. The period of gestation is sixty-three 
days, more or less. For the er eater part of the time 
no change in a bitch's daiiy life need he made— say for 
the first four or five weeks. After that care must be 
exercised that she is not over excited or allowed to 
exert herself'oo much, and especially to Jump. A 
fortnight before her time she should have her whelping 
place appointed, and be allowed to go there each day 
until near her time. This will be heralded by a change 
in her behaviour, by a constant desire to m outside, 
and a general restlessness. Except with bigheaded 
breeds like bulldogs, healthy bitches requlreno help 
as a rule, though often small dogs when whelping like 
to have their mistresses by them. The event over, no 
attempt must be made to count or even to look at the 
puppies. A little lukewarm arrowroot should be given 
her, and she should not be disturbed for going tmt 
until the next day, when she should be allowed out to 
relieve herself, and any soiled bedding should be 
removed. For three days soft food only should be 
given the nursing mother, after which a dietary on 
more generous bnes tlian ordinarily given sliould be 
provided. 

Docking, and Removal of Dew-Glawa.— 

These are two of the iniifbr operations that even a pet 
dog breeder is tailed upon to pcrlurm unless be is 
prepared to seek the services of a veterinary surgeon. 
Quite a large number of the breeds enumerated are 
docked— Irish, Fox, Welsh, Airedale, and Yorkshire 
Terriers, Hnglisli Toy SiiaiiieLs, Scliipnerkes, and 
Poodles. The operation Is best performed during the 
first week of a puppy's life, it tlien inflicts a minimum 
of pain on the individuals on which it is practised. 
Having pushed back the skin and hair, the required 
length or tai' 


__ f tail may be removed with a pair of nippers 
or with a sharp knife. In the case of the Schipperke 
only the veriest stump is allowed to remain, Imt in the 
other breeds, not quite half is taken off the terriers, 
and a little more than half off the Toy Spaniels, etc. 

The removal of the dew-claws from the hind legr. is 
a vc^ necessary operation as such, «f left, often cause 
the dog consuleixbie pain should they get lacerated ; 
their removal also gi^ him a more finished appear- 
ance about the leg. Tiicy may be removed about the 
same time as tlie tail is docked, using a pair of s^iecial 
scissors (obtainable from dealers in fanciers’ appliances) 
and severing them in an upward direction. 

Feeding.— An adult dog in healtli requires but two 
meals a day— a very light one of hard, dry biscuits in 
the morning, and a more substantial one late in the 
afternoon. If fed very late the dog will be asleep 
when most •its services are needed. The dietary 
should be varieii — cooked lean meat, houmlmeai, 
well boiled oatmeal or rice, any vegetables from the 
table but not too many potatoes, cooked fish freed 
from bones, and biscuit cither broken up and given 
dre or covered with gravy, etc., and allowed to cool. 
The meals must be at regular intei vals, and the d(^ 
given as much as he can comfortably eat. There 
must be no long fasts and no great feasts. After 
that the food vessel should be taken aAvay, cleansed, 
and put aside until the next meal-time Is due. The 
changes on the food should be rung as often as 
possitile. Very occasionally, if i dog appears out 
of sorts, a little raw lean meat finely cut up will work 
wondors. Shy feeders and greedy ones neea alike to 
be watched at feeding times. Large bones should 
always be provided after a meal, but not in place of 
one. Fish, game, poultry, and rabbit bones AoMld 
never be fed to dogs. 

Puppies require to be fed on the "little and often" 
principle. At the age of three weeks they may be 
taught to lap soft food from the mother's dish. 
Weaning time (seven weeks), however, is the most 
critical period in their live.s, as the ctiange from the 
mother's milk to tliat of the cow (far less nutritious) 
which is the general substitute, causes them to fall 
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away condderabty. The best foods are Malt Milk or 
Lactol; while Benger’s and Ridge's Foods w^ a 
little Plasmon are also excellent. Five or six mdBs a 
day are none too many for the weaned pup for the next 
tNo 01 iViloo KvooXVfi. Mloi ^ tok) 

teducedViv two, a&moTe sustahomsgocK^ anSii na&u- 
aWy be e^ven, uTvti\ at tbe tenvV muy two mewA w0\ 
be necessary. Vegetables are not good for^xery 
young puppies, as they have a tendency to piomote 
flatulency. 

BxdMlM.— All dogs require exercise to keep them 
in health, the amount varying with breeds ana even 
individuals thereof. Witli ddlcate toys this Is often 
difficult to provide on account of we-itner conditions. 

In such cases then the little animals must be induced 
to run after a ball inside. Pugs and Bulldogs like slow 
walking exercise ; the liardier terriers something more 
arduous, and two or three hours daily are not too 
many for a healthy adult. Exercise must never be 
given directly after a meal or in the heat of the day ; 
nor must a dog be allowed to enter the water for a 
swim just after feeding. To allow any df the breeds 
enumerated to run after a cycle, trap, or motor, would 
be cruelty refined. 

Opoomlng.— Regular grooming Is as important as ( 
regular food; it keeps the skii^and coat in nice 
condition and tends to prevent fleas and Uce from 
aflectiiig a lodgment. Brushing is better tlian combing 
for most breeds, and specialT brushes arc sold for 
speci.al breeds. Grooming sliould be performed before 
feeding. Slcek-coated breeds like Bulldogs,. Black 
and Ian Terriers, etc., .are best finished off with a 
cliamois leather and a good hand rubbing. 

Training.- Pet dogs stand as much in need of 
trauiing as the sporting dog used with the gun, though 
it is necessarily of a different kind. The first lesson 
must be obedience to name or whistle. The lessons 
must never be too prolonged or tlie puppy will weary. 

The fourtii inoiitli will be early enough to commence. 

To collar and chain the animal* must also lie accus- 
tomed. Naturally he will resist both. If, however, 
they are put on when tlicre is a prospect of a run out 
or a romp, and tiie cliain be allowed to drag, Ae pupil 
will soon forget that they are restrictive agents. , . 
Indoor manners must be early inculcated. Every ' 
time the puppy offends he should Iinve the soiled place 
* pointed out and be put outside in disgrace. On no * 
account thrasli him or tlic fault will be mtensffied— 
not cured. Having expiated bis offence let him again 
return ii, doors ana do not scold turn unless he again 
offends, when the process of ejection may be rejieated. 
Outdoor manners will consist of thorough obedience to 
callwir wlustle, to come to heel when told, and to 
respect domestic and other stock. This last may be 
brought almut by taking the puppy where cattle, 
horses, sheep, and poultry are. At firs# he will be on 
a lead or chain, but later this may be dispensed with. 
Any attempt to foreak away must be checked by j 
warning voice, but severer measures must not be 
resorted to until every otlicr means liave failed. With 
some dogs it is quite sufficient to put them on the lead 
at the first sign of breaking away and allowing them to 
cover the rmiainder of the jclkrnoy restricted and in 
disgrace. Puppies should never be fed from the table 
or alffiwed to take anything from stsangers, otherwise 
they grow up intolerable nuisances. Again they must 
never be allowed to jump up, say, w’hen an owner meets 
a^ftiend, or to bark at horses, cattle, or other stock. 
Any attempt to do so must be nipped in tlie bud, or a 
well-mannered adult wiU_never result. 


COMMON DISEASES AND PARASITES. 

The diseases and parasites affecting dc^gire ex- 
ceedingly niuierous -so numerous that to deal with all 
would require a volume. Alljtliat can be dealt with, 
and these very briefly, are sucti as arc commonly met 
with, and that will yield usually to home treatment. 

AnaBmla.— Dogs that are badly fed and housed, 
or which suffer from worms, are often anaemic, and in 
that condition Blotch or Surfeit— characterised by the 
appearance of reddish patches and finally by sores— 
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vetults. With aiuemia the gums and mucous mem* 
bnnM are pale and bloodless, and the animal some* 
tldhe bUs asray considenbly. Good nourishing food 
and ^Onalthy environment are very beneficial. Occa- 
slonafiy a little fredi, raw meat, finely chopped, will do 
a lot of good. An excellent drug is reduced iron 
(tiatelesB), i gr. to sgr. in the food twice a day. 

Woteh or Bnrnlt.— Really a phase of Eczema 
ln|sdiich there are inflamed patches and large sores. 
It maybe due to poorness of blood (Anaemiaror toan 
overcharged system. A remedy in the former case 
has been siwested under Anawniat while in the 
latter.a brisk punfe la called for until the bowels are 
morvlng freely. To the sores themselves iMtacic add 
ointment should be applied. 

W* of tho star.— An exceedingly common 
gf tho dog that manifests Itself in two forms— 
Internal and external The internal form may be due 
to a Symbiotic parasite that sets up gmt Irritation, or 
to some injury or foreign substance in the inside ear 
with suppuration and an objectionable smell The 
external nNpp afiects the ear>flap. The symptoms are 
a shaking <» the head and a pawing at the ear. with, of 
course, a redness inside the ear or inflammation, and 
perhaps ulcers outride. For the external canker it is 
necessary to deanse the ear by means of Condy’s 
IHuid (a light red solution), and afterwards to apply, 
when thoroughly dry, ointment of Balsam of Peru, in 
taitenal canker the ear should be gently syringed with 
nirits of wine and lukewarm water (one in twenty). 
After that well dry with successive pieces of cotton- 
wool idled round the pointed end of a penholder, and 
finally blow through a quill or glass tube equal parts of 
finely-powdered iodoform and subnitrate of bisniuth. 
Peed Bgfatly and keep the bowels well moved. 

— a symptom and not a disease proper; 
often due to deiaiigement of the organs of resiiiration, 
but ocearionally toi worms and indigestion, where in 
addition to the cough there is a rapid rise of tempera- 
ture, Kiuick, laboured brcatliing and expectoration, 
broaemtis may be suspected, and skilled aid should be 
sought. In tne other two cases the cause must be 
removed, when the cough will cease. 

■KnoiMS.— With white dogs especially this is a 
blriy common disease. Usually with them it is con- 
geoftal and Incurable. The condition may, however, 
arise from a secretion of wax, and in that case gentle* 
syringing with lukewarm water.careful drying of the ear, 
and toe Insertion therein of a little ahnond oil, warmed 
In a spoon held over a spirit flame, wiU give relief. 

Dlanhoaa.— An extremely common ailment with 
dogs and puppies, and one that must never go un- 
diocked; on the other hand, it must not be stVpped 
directly a looseness of the bowels is noted, as that is 
Nature’s way of getting rid of some undesirable matter. 
A good plan it to give a dessertspoonful or a teaspoonful 
of castor oil W orms and unsuitable food a re coiunioiily 
responrilde for the trouble while ar injudicious use of 
* flowers of sulphur is now and^again a direct cause. Still, 
whatever the cause, the oil suggested will do good, 
end tills may be followed by 5 gr. to logr. of 


Bubnltrate at bismuth dry on the t 


r the tongue. 


The food, too, must gonsist chiefly of « rowroot Mid 
milk or of peptonlsea milk. Well-boiled rice, with 
which some shredded raw lean beef or mutton Imr been 
mixed, may also be given: but the rice must be 
eooJketl, or further trouble may result. 
Young puppies with the dam riiould not have drugs ; 
Aey sboutd be treated through the mother, but omer 
ones may have half a teaspoonful of ordmary chalk 
mixture. 

Dlstftmper.— The commonest and most fatal of all 
' ^'seases. Though usually a disease of iMppyliood 
attacks adult dogs. One attack of tiie disease 
does ^ render an anunal immune^ but second and 
third Rtacks are as a rule lighter. dogs do not 
have distemper, though the number wiilcli escape is 


first t frig to be done te to remove the dog towaniip 
ally quarters, where ha will receive conitant attenrion. 
It IS very essential that the discharge from the eyes 
and nosvbe kept esmoved. Once the nose gels 
clogged inth the mucus, complications are sure to 
arise (the lungs and the bronchi may become Involved), 
and the case Is not then amenable to heme treatment. 
If ordinary invalid food Is refused— as it frequently 
will be— the following must be given three or four times 
daily Bovril one teaapooonml, milk a ox., and half 
an In addition a fresh egg should be beaten up 
In a uttle milk ; this is sustaining and will also help to 
moisten the patient's mouth. Pheib pr^rations 
must be given quite fresh. Still better fore if the deg 
will take it consists of a sheep’s head boiled and the 
meat therefrom cut up finely and mixed with stale 
bread— the whole covered witn the liquor in which the 
head was boilud. St. Vitus’ Dance (Chorea) often 
follow! a distemper attack, and is incurable. Those 
whose business it is to wait on distemper patients 
should not be allowed access to healthy dogs, cats, or 
even ferrets. After the patient becomes convalescent 
he will be so debilitated tliat a geneiou.s, readily- 
dieted dietary must be provided for a time. 

Bosema.— Another disease with many phases and 
difficult m bad cases for a layman to differentiate from 
Sarco|9tic Mange. There are both wet and diy forms 
of eczema, and both may be characterised by con- 
siderable skin irritation. The cause of disease in any 
individual may be very obscure. It may be due to a 
lack of food or from a surfeit thereof, or even from an 
unsuitable dietary, or from worm infestation. Contrary 
to the ophiion often entertained, Eczema is not due to 
a parasite (as Mange in both forms is), but is really a 
blood disorder and therefore non-contagious. The 
skui often presents a verj red appearance, especially 
in the thigh region, when the disease is known as Red 
M.'uige ; or in addition to the inflamed condition there 
may be bladder-hke eruptions which, having dis- 
charged their contents, form scabs and coalesce. To 
attempt to allay the irritation (the effect) without 
attacking the cause is not of anypermanent use. The 
cause must be diagnosed and efforts made to remove 
It and to bring about a healthier condition of the blood. 
For this, trom a dessertspoonful to a tablespoonful oi 
the following sliould be tried Liquor arsenlealis, 
z dr., tincture of ginger s dr., Epsom salts i oz., 
water to 6oz. Jo allay the skin irritation use one 

g art of flowers of sulphur to six parts of olive oil 
cottish and several other Tarriers seem particulariy 
susceptible to a form of wet eueina between the toes. 
For this boric acid Is excellent. 

Fits*— Those most commonly met with are due 
either to teething or to epilepsy. The former are not 
of great moment, and usually an aperient at the time 
the permanent teeth are irrupted will prevent them. 
Epileptic fits are more serious. The dog when seized 
seems to tremble violently, staggers, and falls down 
should he attempt to move. They are usually accom- 
panied by a frothing at the mouth, cnamping of the 
jaws, violent convulsioiis, and a moaning. Beyond 
removing the animal to a quiet spot little can be done^ 
When the fit is over the animal will collect himsclfi 
and will get up apparently all right. Bromide olt 
Potassium in a gr. doses,* twice a day, will have ai 
quietuig effect on the nervous system ; but care luusa 
be taken not unduly to excite a dog showing a ps^is.- 
position to these nts, or to give exercise on a fulli 
meal Wonns, too, are a cause of fits in both puppies- 
and adults. The remedy is to expel the parasites. 

Flnn i ,— Dogs chat are neglected (ungrooiiied) orr 
whose rieeping-places arc not looked after, «re very 
liable t<Fflea attacks. These are found on the dog as. 
perfect insects only, the larval (grub) and chn'salls. 
stage being passed in dust and oilier debris. Tliere- 
aro plenty of soaps on the niaiket that will kill fleas; 


. many.phaaed disease that 

runs a specific course, and though certain drugs <are 
helpfiil, the patient droends for recovery still more 
upon good nursing. The great thing is to treat the 
disease directly it is recognised. The usual form is 
chazacterlsed by running of the eyes and nostrils, a 
hot nose, and a decided rise in temperature. The 


camphor spirit, followed by a combing, should get lidi 
of the pests; but care must be token. that the splritT 
does not get into the eyes. Baskets, cushions, and' 
rugs riiould be periodically cleansed. and tzeated to an 
insecticide. 

XndigahtloBa— Another common ailment genenliy^ 
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the result of improper feedingr and lack of exercise and 
frerii air. The chief symptoms are an unhealthy 
appetite (craving for cinders and coal), diarrhoea, bad 


G ren on alternate nights for a week, will sooh work an 
provement if at the same time attention be given to 
dietary and exercise. 

Ii1«M*—Two kinds of lice are found on the dog— a 
biting and a suckii^ kind. They are usually more 
difficult to get rid oC tlian fleas by reason of tlie fact 
that not omy have the insects themselves to be taken 
into account, but also the unhatched generations in the 
egg^cases (‘*nRs"j attached to the hair-sliafts. All 
hiir-combings should be burned directly after jgKioin- 
ing, and the dog dressed with one part paramn and 
two parts olive oil. The egg*cases may also be dis- 
solved by means of vinegar. Jeyes' Fluid (one in fifty) 
Is also a good insecticide. Lice are debi]ita||ng to 
their host, and arc, moreover, the intennediaries of 
Tapeworm and thus doubly objectionable. 

Hanga.— Though often spoken of in connection 
with dogs. Mange cannot be regarded as a common 
disease m either the Sarcoptlc or the Follicular form. 
As it Is communicable to man— at least in the Sarcoptic 
form— home treatment is not advisable. Again, at the 
outset it is difficult to diflercntLate it from I^zema. 
Later, however, tlie shedding of the coat and the 
unwholesome appearance clue to the burstmg of the 
pustules, the exiicUtion of a fluid, and the coalescing 
of the scabs, should be sufficient to warn the owner. 
Mange is due entirely to parasites, the one burrowing 
under the cuticle, and Ac other beneath the hair 
follicles. It is highly contagious, and a kennel or 
other sleeping-place used b)- a mangy patient should 
not be occupied by a healthy dog until It has been 
thoroughly disinfected, and then only cm the advice of 
a vcteruiary suigeon 

Rlokets*— Puppies bred from rickety parents, or 
reared under unhealtliy conditions, or fed on an un- 
suitable diet, are liable to contract this defomiing 
disease. It is caused by a deficiency of earthy matter 
in the limbs chiefly, and the result is that they are 
unable to support the body-u eight and become mis- 
shapen. Moreover, once the limbs are crooked the 
deformity is ponnanent. The great thing to aim at Is 
prevention. This is best brought about by finding a 
good substitute for the dam's milk at weaning tune 
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(sea VMdlBg). Ten grains of phosphate of 
given in the food twice a day should also prove of 
great benefit. ^ 

Rtngwonn*— Two varlcticaof Ringworm arefolnd 
on the dog— honeycomb and circular. The funguf 
responsible therefor is easily introduced into an other- 
wise healthy area by means of cats, cattle, etc- 
Affected animals should be isolated directly ^the 
disease is noticed, and dressed with yellow metArIc 
oxide ointment. Ringworm Is very contagious aiul 
transmissible to man. 

TIoIm.— P ot-dogs that have the run of the country 
are almost certain to pick up Ticks— animals whicn 
approach the spiders in forA. They are very irritating 
B<i well as debilitating to their host. When first they 
attach themselves they are quite small, but giaduaJly 
assume goodly proportions, and when full fed are not 
unlike a plump horse bean. They should never be 
picked off, as in doing so the mouth-ports of thecreetuie 
are invariably left, and these cause nasty sores. If 
not very numerous they should just be touched with a 
camel-hair pencil dipped in turpentine. This will 
cause them to relax their hold, and they may then be 
readily detached and cru&Iied. Washing with soap Is 
of no avail against Ticks. Several firms of repute 
sell effiCficious lotions to be used against the 
pests. 

Wormn.— Round, Tape-, and Thread-worms aflbet 
the dog and are the cause of much trouble. Puppies 
nearly always harbour the kind first mentioned, and 
they are detrimental to their health. Pot-bellied indi- 
viduals should always be suspected, and a vermifuge 
be given. Sherloy'ii Worm Capsules are safe and 
effectual. For Tapeworms (usually pas-sed In flat seg- 
ments with the /ircts) oil of male forn in capsule fonn 
and in doses suited to the different breisds is almost a 
specific. All vermifuges should be given after tasting 
tlie dog twelve hours, and sliould be followed in half* 
an-hour with a dose of castomll— a dessertspoonful to 
a tablespoonfiiil. So long as the head of the creature 
remains, however, the worm will continue to tncreaM 
by budalng off segments from the head. By way of 
prevention all dogs should be kept free from fl^ and 
lice, and on no account should they have acven to 
uncooked rabbits' livers or sheeps' heads, either of 
which may be the means of infesting the dog with 
Ta^ewomis of a most injurious kind. 

* Thread-worms may be ousted by similar meant. 


• CATS. 

The cat may be truthfully classed as amongst the mo'it braiitiful, elegant, and graceful of nil carnivorous 
mammals, while its agility is nothing short of remarkable. It is, niorcovci, an animal of great utility, and assists 
materially in holding m cncck two of tlie most destructive of all vermin— the rat and the mouse. Id tlie days of 
j^ulius Cmsar, although our forests were plentifully supplied with c.its. not a single "mouser" nlsrcd in any 
British town or village. And further, it is recorded th.it the domestic cat was a rarity even a tliousand years 
after. Cats have been kept as pets ehough for hundreds of years now, uiid 'bnce having proved their value to 
man as destrorars of vermin became greatly valued. » 


VARIETIES. 

In a general way Domestic Cats arc divided into 
two classes — Long-haired, and Short-haired, As 
exhibition speciinons the I.oiig-haired arc much the 
more popular, but the latter are inucli the more 
numerous, and largi^ kept as household pets. 

Long-Haired Cats.- Not many years ago these 
were judged for coat and size only, and the colours 
were few ; now there are iii.iny— Black. Blue, White, 
Orange, and Cream in Selfs; Browri; Silver, Orange, 
and Blue in Tabbies; Tortoiseshell, TortojjBeshcIl- 
and-White, and Blue*.ind-CFcain in Broken Colours. 
The most valuable and highly-pnred colour of all is 
tliat known as Chinchilla. The Chine hilla Is a cat that 
is practically a silver, but its fur is just flecked or tippcil 
very faintly with grey. The Smoke possesses an under 
coat of pure sliver, whilst its top coat is a rich black. 
A sound-coloured Smoke, must not show any liariing 
or tabby marking. Its under colour must be as dear 
and pure as its top coat Is bright and sparkling. 
AlthcNigh springing from one common ancestry, the 
SfluAe and the Chinchilla have nothing in common 


except the colour of under co<it. The top coat of the 
one must be ^ light a^)OssibIe,.and that of the other 
as bkick as pdistble. Tlie Chinunilla has a green eye, 
peculiarly bc.tutitii1 and lovely, but tlie eye of the Smoke 
nas lieen improved into a rich amber ef a coppery hue. 

The most popular of colours is that known as blue, 
but strictly speaking tho colour is more of a French 
gru than a blue, alttiough there Is one family of Blues 
which possesses a warm and deeper tone, arid is more 
of a plum blue. This particular strain has been in 
great request of recent years, and one of its members, 
known as Champion Sir Archie II. of Arrandale, has 
produced more winning cats snd kittens than any cat 
ever bred. Tlie eye of the Blue must be deep amber 
or copper colo^d if it is to be accounted of vade on 
the show bei^. Blacks Brown Tabbies, Orange 
Selfs and Taobies, Smokes, Creams, Tortoiseshells, 
Tortoiseshell-aiid- Whites. Bliie-and-Creains, and Blue 
Tabbies should all have orange or amber coloured 
eyes. Silver Tabbies should possess a dark hazel c^. 
All the best authorities are agreed on this point, 
although of late years one or two prominent judges 
have stated their preference for the green eye, out 
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their opinion hns not been shared by the leading 
breeders. Whites liave blue eyes. 

the Tabbies are named after the ground colour 
of tneiT coats— Brown, Silver, Blue, and Orange, The 
stripes of tlie first three must be black, whilst those of 
the Orange are of a richer and deeper hue tlian the 
ground emour, and a good description to apply to them 
wouM be red. In fact some people speak of Orange 
Tabbies as Red Tabbies, but that is hardly correct. 
Orange and Cream Selfs liave one common ancestry, 
and nave come from the crossing of Blue Selfs and 
Orange Tabbies; then inter-breeding the progeny, 
and making careful selccUon from each succeeding 
generation, until now the two colours arc established 
and breed fairly true. An occasional cross between 
the Orange and the Cream is beneficial to both, but 
particulany so to the Cream, because it keeps up tho 
colour without any further admixture of blue. Blacks 
must be as deep rich and bright in colour as possible. 
It is somewhat remarkable tliat the best coloured 
black cats are usually very rusty and brownish in their 
top coat as kittens. Therefore a kitten should not bo 
rejected on account of its colour until it has shed its 
kitten fur, and rejoices in the possession of its full 
adult coat. Tortoiseshells are tri-coloiircd, having 
distinct patches of black, red, and yellow, and the 
richer, deeper, and clearer these three colours are so 
much more valuable the animal. Thus far the Tortoise- 
shell Tom IS the rant avts of the Cat Fancy, only two 
or three specimens having made their appearance. 
Tortoiseshells are bred from the crossing of Blacks and 
Oranges, and from either of these colours with Tortoise- 
shell. At one time Orange females were as rare as 
Tortoiseshell males, but now they are fairly common. 
The writer was, we believe, the first brectler to produce 
Orange females. Wlntes are very lundsome and are 
highly esteenir<l on the show bench. 

The chief points of the Long-Haired Cat apart from 
colour, which is n very wciglity coTisideration, and a 
point of great value, arc— Head, round and compact as 
possible, bold m tlie forehead, short in face, full and 
round in the cheeks and lower jaw ; the nose should be 
short ar^ wide, and have a slight upward tilt : the eyes 
should ok round, full, bold, and briglit ; a lustreless eye 
is a great drawbrick, and ears sliuuki be short, neat, 
well tufted, and widely set in the forehead. Body, 
compact, cobby, and firm. I^egs, stout, strong in l>one, 
well covered with fur. Feet, broad, well padded and 
nicely tufted. Frill or collar, kmg, full, and flowing. 
Tail, short, wide and bushy, and carrying a profusion 
of fur, hence the cogrionien " brush ” so often applied. 

Bhort-HatMd Cats.— In coat and structure the 
Short-Haired Cats differ very materially, not onlpfroin 
the Long-Haired but also from each other. All tiie 
I^amg-Hitrs are alike in shape, coat, and carriage. 
Not so the S)it>rt-Hairs. There is only one variety of 
Long-Haired, but there are five varieties of Short- 
Haired— British, Manx, Abyssinian, Russian, and 
Siamese. Another variety^s sometimes spoken of— the 
Maltese, Imt it is not recognLed by Hnglish breeders. 

We will speak of the British fifst. The ordinary 
househould cat or family iiiouscr. It is more elongated 
ill body, legs and tad than the Long-FIain^l Cat. The 
head, although full ana round, is not so'short in face 
and nose as that of the Long-Haired. It Ls freeain its 
movements, and possesses a more vigorous and swinging 
gait than does the Long-Haired. The colours are— 
Black, Blue, White, Orange, and Cream in Selfs. Brown, 
Silver, Grey, and Orange in Tabbies. In eye colour tiesy 
are the same as the various T.ong-Hairs, as are the two 
other colours, TortoisesJiell and Tortoiseshell-White. 
The coat of all British cats Is soft, fine, sleek, and velvety. 

Manx Cat* are tailless. They are not ^ elongated 
in body as the British, the hindquarters having a sort 
of chiumed-off' appearance ; they are not square, but 
roundid; the hind legs are unusualM long, thus the 
body slopes towards the shoulders, iinciead of from 
them as in the British cats. The Manx cats are devoid 
of the graceful carriage of the British, and have a kind 
of lounging gait, something like that of a rabbit. 

Abyulnlan Gats.— These bear a close resem- 
blance to tlie Egyptian cats, and many believe them to 
be direct descendants of the original Egyptians. The 
name Abyssinian suggests a connection with Egypt, 


and the fact that they are quite distinct in colon r from any 
other cats known to Engush breeders alijp lends colour 
to the Hwptidn theory. The body is long and slim, as 
are the 1^ and tail.. The face is more wedge-shaped 
than that p the Britisn. The ears arc rather long and 
fine and tipped with black. In colour it is brown, and 
is evenly ticked with black. Silvers have been pro- 
duced, but the best autliorities say they are not pure, 
and are the result of being crossed with the British 
Tabbies. This contention may be correct, but we are 
inclined to dis]>iite it. In our opinion tlie Silvers are 
sports from tlie Browns, and are the result of a failure 
or weakness of the colouring pigment. ^ 

Russian Cats.— These are oeautiful rich lavender- 
blue in colour, a brighter and more metallic Ime tlian 
the blue of the British Cat, whicli they resemble 
in body sliape but not In head, the head being longer 
and lint so massive as tiint of the British. The coat of 
the Rfssian is altogether difierciit to that of the 
British, it is not so soil and velvety, but is closer 
and firmer, and possesses a plusli-like apiicarancc and 
feeling. The eyes are not so deep in colour as those 
of the British Blue, and often show a shade of green. 
English breeders like tlie deep coloured eye, but the 
paler shade is more in keeping witli tlie colour and 
texture of tlie coat of the Russian. 

Blattaae Cats.— As the name Indicates these are 
the Royal Cats of Siam, ami they arc most distinctive 
in character. In sliai>e of body tliey resemble the 
British Cats, but arc more ilelicatcly formed, are finer 
in bone, and somewhat shorter in lunb. The licad is 
fine, but not so long nor wedgc-sliaped as that of 
the Abyssinian. Wlien young the Royal Cat of Siam 
is of a clear crenm lolour, biic as it ages .o the colour 
darkens to fawn, and from fawn to chocolate. It lias 
clear ciniia blue eyes, and Us face, ears, paws and tail 
have nch seal-brown markings. I’hey are hardy If 
kept under jiropcr Londitioiis. Tiiere is a blue variety, 
but only a few have been imported mlo England. 

MANAGEMEHT. 

Breedlntf.— No better place for the early home 
of kittens can be desired than a cheese tub. One 
of these will only cost a lew pence from the local 
grocer, and when scrubbed and cleaned nccris 
nothing more than a piece of old blanket or flannel 
laid in the liottom to make a very coinfortahic lied for 
a breeding quceix Pussy should be introduced to her 
quarters ^out a week before the kittens are expected, 
and she will soon understanC and appreciate them. 
Tlie bUnket or flannel should be changed every few 
days, then no trouble will be experienced from fleas, 
especially if the bottom of the tub is wiped out with a 
cloth and dusted with pyrethuin insert powder each 
time the blanket is clianged. The welfare of a litter of 
kittens depends in great measure upon the rlcai)lines.s 
of their bw, as it is impossible for them to thrive if a 
colony of fleas arc*sucking their lite blood from them. 
It is not advisable to niiitc a uueen licfo she is ten or 
twelve months of age. nor to allow her to have more than 
two litters m a season if it is desired to liave strong, 
robust, healthy kittens. Wlicn a queen shows .signs of 
becoming restless, she should be shut up until arrange- 
ments can be made to send lier away to be mated, so 
tliat she may not contract a nns-alliance. Nine weeks 
from the tune of mating kittens may be expected. 

Faxdlntf.— For the first seven or eigiit weeks the 
kitteiLS will do well enough witli their inother's milk. 
Then they iiiny be given a little cow’s milk, thin 
gruel made witl\| oatmeal and milk, and Bengcr's 
or Ridge’s Food. At nine weeks they should be (nven 

S irridg^ made from milk and rplled oats sucii as 
uaker, Provost, or Waverley. At twelve weeks they 
may have a little minced beef cooked with their 
porridge ; as change of food they should be given 
pffppy, or dog, biscuits broken up and cooked as 
]>orriage. This diet may be continued until the kittens 
arc seven or eight months old. Many give kittens raw 
minced or scraped beef from the age of three months, 
but it is not needful ; in fact, our experience leads us 
to the conclusion that young kittens do better without, 
than with, raw meat. Young kittens when weaned 
need to be fed five or six times a day, say, every two 
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hoars; when three months, every three hours; 
six to eleht i^nths, four times a day ; after that age, 
twice a day. For adult cats the diet should be varied, 
and may consist of fish, meat (^ked or raw), gravy, 
vegetables, boiled tripe, table scraps, bread^mbs, and 
any of the ordinary lionnd meals, and dog biscuits which 
may be scalded and mixed with meat and vegetables 
or nsh, or fed alone. Milk we do not care (or as a food 
for cats after early kittenhood ; we long ago came to 
the conclusion that they do far better without it. 
There is one thing, however, which should never be 
forgotten, and that is a dish of clean cold water 
renewed twicer day. With this, and care and cleanlu 
ness, there will not be much illness. Kittens will learn 
the use of the sanitary pan from their mother, and will 
use it rcgula^ from tlie earliest days of kittenhood if 

{ lermittcd. Finely sifted .ashes arc the best material 
or the pan, but powdered peat moss or dry earth are 
otficient substilutps, 

Grooming*— The health and general wclbbeing of 
I depends greatly upon tlie way in which tlieir 
bodies as well a; tlieir beds and resting places are 
cleansed. Every day the co.ais of L.ong-haired cats 
should be well brushed witli a long-bri',tled brush such 
as ladies use tor brushing their tresses. Combs should 
never be used unless absolutely iiccesviry. as they te-ir 
the coat and destroy its beauty. If the coa 3 snould 
become matted and cotted, the cots siiouUl be teised 
out with a long claming uecclle, tlien gently combed, 
and aftcrw.'irds tirushed out. If negli^Ltccl, the coats 
will soon become matted ; tliercfore, the daily use of 
the brusli should not he ,Aieglccted. Hufore showing, 
the coats of niucs, Blacks, Brawns, Creams and Oranges 
should bo dry-cleaned with warm bran, which should 
be well rublied into the coat with the hands and tlien 
carefully brushed out. Whites, Silvers and Chinchillas 
should be cle,inseii with baked flour or with Pears’ 
Prepared White I'uller’s Earth, rubbed in in the same 
' ' ill iirushed out. It must he 
remembered that the daily grooming dues more than 
add to the cat's outward appearance ; it keeps it in 
gcxid hculth by preventing the loose fur from entering 
tlie cat's stomach and causing fur balling. In con* 
nection with this, we may say that cats who are able to 
eat long coarse grass aru seldom affected in this 
manner, t)ie grass preventing thu balling by reason of 
its power as a natural ciiictK.. 

DISEASES AND PARksiTBS. 

Canker of the ESre.— A disease that might be 
treated on the general lines sugg^ sted for dogs. 

Gold In the Head.— Suecxnig, roughing, an<l eye 
and nose discharge are the symptoms. The treatment 
consists in keeping the cat warm and giving light, easily* 
digested food, imoulrl the discharge clog the nostrils, 
the cat’s head should be held over a vessel of hot water 
containing a little Eucalyptus Oil or else a decoction 
of Poppy He.ids. This (.omplaint is very contagious. 

DiarrhCBtfii— Symptoms too well known to need 
description. Observe the same general rules as are 
det.iiled for dogs. 

Diatomper.— A highly contagious disease char.ac* 
tensed by hiss of appetite and weight, and a hot nose; 

; lly r 2d by diarriicea, or it may be by 

vomiting, ilischarge from the eyes and nose, coughing, 
and sneezing. Another nli.ise of tlie disease shows tlie 
cat as a most emaciated niiiiiial, with a dry, staring 
coat and cold skm ; death usually soon puls an end 
to its sufferings. Fneuinonia, again, often follows 
on distemper, and is very fatal. Tng best thing to be 
done IS to send for a Veterinary Surgeon. 

Eoxenia.— A non*cont.igious skin trouble in which 
there is great irritation, causing the cat to scratch 
itself and scabs to form, especially on the back. In 
certain cases where there is no inflammation present, 
arsenic is the best drug to employ, but m infinitesiiiihl 
doses, and only under the advice of a Veterinary 
Surgeon. A little lean, raw nicat cut up is good, and 
the fiowcls should be kept gently moved. To relieve 
the inflamed skm apply three times a day : Goulard's 
Extract, z part ; Glycerine, a parts ; Rectified Spirit, 
a Mrts ; Water, 75 parts. 

VltBf— Epileptic fits are common. Adopt general 
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treatment advised for dogs. Three-grain Bromide of 
Potassium tabloids should be dissolved ia a little water 
and given as a sedative. a 

FMas.— These are especially troublesome in the 
case of long’haired cats. They are best got rid of by 
spraying with spirit of camphor from tail to neck 
(taking care that none gets in the vyes), and then 
coinbmgthc cat over a vessel of hot water. « 

Fur^alllng.— This U not a disease although it 
often gives rise to one, and is not infrequently the 
cause of a cat's death. Usually the cat owner resorts 
to castor*oit. and thus makes matters worse. The best 
thing to be done is to get pigeon and to give a wing 
— feathers and all— to tlie^at. This will usually dis- 
lodge the fur "ball ” without much trouble. 

GastPO-BntePitla.— Perliaps the most fatal of all 
cat disc.ises, and usually due to erroneous feeding, or 
the cat catmg garliage. The " stools ” are greenish 
and most offens.vc ; there is much fever arcoiiipanied 
by a swelling and tenderness nf the stomach. It is 
infectious and the aid of a Vcteriiury Surgeon should 
at once be enlisted. 

Lloa.— A biting louse is found on the cat. It does 
not seem to cause uitich irritation. It may be de- 
stroyed by using creolui i part, water 200 jiarts twice a 
week. Hatty food is I'.'illcd for, and cod-liver oil will 
be found of benefit tii such cases. 

Mange.— A somewhat ut.tractabic disease not 
amenable ranerally to home treatment. 

Milk Tumoore*- These unsiglitly swellings are 
liue to unthinking people destroying the whole of a 
litter of kittens and not attempting to disperse the 
milk. When all the kittens are taken away from the 
mother while she has plenty of milk, the latter should 
first be drawn off and the miLk-glands rubbed with 
camphorated oil. 

Ringwoi^m.— An irritating skin condition due to 
a fungus, and as the roinplaint is coniiimmcable to 
man, it is best treated by a Veterinary Surgeon. 

Worms.— Both Round and Tapu-wonns are found 
in the cat. For the first give to an adult ; areca nut, 
6 grams, sintomii, igram, followed in an hour by a 
d< ssert-spijuaful of c,isLor-oiI. Fur the Tape-worms 
Oil of Male Fem (obtainable in capsules) is e/cellent. 
After the cxi^iilsiou of the parasites the cat will need 
to be generously fed. 

GOATS* 

Disposition and Tractablllty. — Goats are 
capable of being made as coinpanioiuble as dogs. 
They should no taken in hand when quite young, a 
wcll-hred kid reing far easier to procure than a full* 
grown goat, whii-li may cost anything between £$ and 
^10, whereas a kid may be had for a pound or thirty 
shillings. A 

Rearing Kids*— Our advice to hrginners is to 
write to some of the principal breeders of 
British Goat Society, ana ^end^avour to purchase a 
female kid from parents {Ibsscssuig a milking pedigree, 
which me, 'in', one whose dam or grand dam has won a 
liiilkiiig prize, showing that the progeny are likely to 
inherit this ((^'ility. j, 

Many grxits produce three kius at a birth, but it is 
better to re.ir two well tlian three mdifiorently, and 
therefore breeders may often be wriling to part with 
the third nt a reasonable price, and this is the cliance 
for the novice. The sooner the kid is taken from its 
iiuShcr after birth the easier it is to rear by hand, and 
artificial feeding is easily managed if the following 
conditions are observed The first and most important 
is to pay the greatest attention to cleanliness in the 
utensils used. The feeding-bottle should be one of 
those having a teat fixed to one end and not one con- 
nected by a long tube which accumulates soiu milk 
and is dinicul*^o clean. It must be rinsed 08 with 
sc.dding watiFonce a day at least, and occasionally 
left soaking in soda water. 1 he best milk of course is 
goat’s milk, but as this is not often obtainable where a 
goat is not kept on the premises, cow’s milk may be 
substituted, a quarter of a pint at a time, repeated 
several times a day for tJie first week. Afterwards the 
meal may approximate to half a pint and be repeated 
less often. At a week old a quart a day may be given 
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ftnd this may be gradually increased aAenrards. At 
the end of a month, if economy has to be considered, 
soC^e calf-meal f^ruel may be gnren mixed with the cow's 
milk, and continued in tar^rer proportion as the animal 
grows, till at two montlw old this artificial food may be 
lupplled akme or at least with only a small proportion 
or milk. At ten weeks the kid may. if desired, be gradu- 
ally weaned from the bottle and encouraged to eat 
hay— which it will have already nibbled freely if offered 
—and crushed oats mixed with bran. It will be found 
beneficial, however, to continue the liquid nourish- 
ment night and morning for another iiionth or longer. 

Goatllnfim— Technica/’y speaking a kid is a young 
goat up to twelve months old ; from that age to two 
years it is known as a goatling, which corresponds to a 
heifer amongst cows. Now a goat is the most pre- 
cocious of probably all domestic animals, und if 
allowed the opportunity it will mate even before It is 
fully weaned, and bring forth a kid before it is itself 
out of its kidhood. This must be carefully guarded 
against by anyone wishing to rear a fine goat, for this 
early breeding arrests growth, and the aiiim.il never 
attains afterwards its pr^er clevclopinent. She kids 
and goatlings must therefore be kept quite away from 
male kids or goats. 

Assuming the kid to have been bom in March, it 
should not DC mated until the September of the year 
following. As the period of gestation is five inmiths it 
will then come into profit the foUowhig February or 
Match, when it has practically done growing. 

Tmlnlnff a Goat for Draught.— It will be 
during the goatling stage, and. in fact, as soon as it is 
no longer a Kid. that the animal should be trained for 
drawiitf a carnage if such be desired. The first thing 
to be done is to .accustom the animal to a bridle ana 
bit. and tlien to drive it about with a pair of reins but 
without being attached to any vehicle. Tliis is to 
teach it the use of the bit and to get it to answer to 
the rein, turning to right or left and stopping as 
required. Tlie goat is then attached to a lignt cart, 
being at first led by hand, and afterwards driven until 
it understanils wh<tt is expected of it. 

Fuufllng.— Grass is by no means a necessity. The 

animal eiij< ’ — " 

be clean a 

of trees 

nothing in a vegetable eardeii, from such weeds as 
thistles aiul docks to peahaulm and potato tops, stalks 


of greens, etc., that comes amiss to tnesc animals. 

When the time of the year arrives in whicli sra 
produce is no lonjirar available, recourse must 


irden 

had 


to hay and oats, with swedes or mangolds as green food, 
and such scraps as the kitchen atiords in the 4"ay of 
pieces of bread, apple and potato paruigs, the scrap- 
ings of the porridge-pot, and such like, it is out of 
waste material of this kind tliat the pet go.it provides 
the household with the most nourishing and digestible 
of milks— a milk which gives a (.ceamy taste to your 
tea and coffee, and tlie puddings that are made with it. 

RABBITS. 

England has long hfid the le.'id sofarss the breeding 
of high-class exhibition rabbits b iconcernod, but on 
the utility side is a long way behind tlv« Con- 
tinent so far as the production of rabbit-meat and 
valuable skins are concerned. This reproach is likely 
to be swept away in the near fliture, as quite re- 
cently two assori.itions have been started to promot^he 
cultivation of rabbit-hrecding solely for the sake of the 
skins and meat. When we consider that all domesti- 
cated rabbits are descended from the brown, or grey, 
.bbit (JLt/M cuuicu/u.r), so fainilia^^ us bU, we 
are led to realise how great has been tlie ingenuity 
an ft jBeraevMraiice of fanciers in the production and 
penRting of the many varieties wlii<\<now grace the 
benches of our shows. This work h9£ been greatiy 
assisted by the many specialist clubs devoted to the 
culture of Fancy Rabbits. If, by theifiiifluence of the 
new utilitarian societies we are lea to consider the com- 
mercial value of rabbit-breeding, England will quickly 
beat the Continent in the production of valuable, 
beautiful skins, if ivjt as far as table-meat is concerned. 

Angora: points— long fleecy coats, 


heavily tufted ears and feet; colonrs— white, bledc, 
blue, fiivm end grey, the first the Host coinnioa. 
(a) Belgian Hare (bred to the type of the wild hare) : 
points— loigth of bi[^, fine head, fineness of bane, 
and rich Rifous red colour. (3) Dutch : points— smart 
cobby body, close fine coat; markinn— white blase 
collar and fret stops; odours- black, blue, light and 
dark grey, tortoiseshell, yellow ; wei^ 5 ib. to 5^ lb. 
U) English; shape, siee, full close coat; markings— 
butterfly nose, eyes, ears, cheeks, saddle, body, Tegs 
and belly ; colours— black, blue, grey, tortoiseshi^ 
(5) Flemish Giant : F>oints— size, massive bone, square- 
ness of body, flrmness of flesh; colmir'— steel-grey ; 
weight X5 lb. to ao lb. (6) Havana : points— fineness 
of bone, ra:y appearance, fineness of coat; colour— 
chocolate-brown, like a choice Havana cigar. (7) Huiia- 
layan : points— small cobby body, pink eyes, close fine 
coat; colours— white, with black nose, ears, feet and 
tail. Imperial: points— medium size, short fine 
silky coat, blue eyes ; colour— medium blue ; weight 
5 lb. to 6 lb. (9) Lo^ : points— leimth, width, sub- 
stance, and carnage of ears, size of bociy, straightness of 
limbs : colours— black, black and white, blue, blue and 
white, fewn. fawn and white, grey, grey and wlute. 
Sooty fawn, and tortoiseshell; tile ears of first-class 
sjieciroens measure 97 to 28 inches from tip to tip, and 
7 to Scinches across, (to) Polish: points— neat cobby 
body, short ears, pink eyes, ahort fine coat ; colour- 
white. (11) Silvers: ‘points— ihort cobby bodies, but 
larger than Polish or Hiiualayan, evenness and sound- 
ness of rolour, brightness and sliarpness of silvery 
ticking, short fine coats, ftnq,bone, neat ears ; colours— 
grey, fawn, brown, blue, divided into shades known as 
uglit, iiiediuiii, and dark in each of the four colours ; 
weight 5^ lb. to 6 lb. (12} Tans: points— shape of 
body, fineness of bone, sharp, alert expression hke 
unto the wild rabbit ; colours— black, aad blue with 
tan markings lik * unto black and tan dews. 

HottSlng.— There are two forms of housing, out- 
door and indoor. In the former the hutches are 
ranged in stacks out of doors, under a roof of tarred 
felt or corrugated iron; in the latter, a shed, or 
properly built rabbitry is used for housing the hutches. 
The latter form is much the best if full attention is 
paid to the ventilation. The outside of all hutches 
should be painted. The floors siiould be very 
firiiity and closely built, all joints should be well 
puttied, and the floors then tarred to prevent the 
moisture soakinfi'through. Where a large number of 
rabbits are kept it is necessary to stack the hutches, 
and when this is done the lowi^^t tier should be at least 
x8 inches off the flodr or gnmiid. Bricks or posts may 
be used for this purpose, but they should be covered 
with tin to prevent rats and mice getting into the 
hutches. When fixing hutches it is wise to let them 
slant a little to the back, f'liis will keep the moisture 
from spreading all over the hutches and facilitate 
cleaning operations. Outdoor hutches should also be 

E rotected wicli shutters, wtiicli may be fixed with 
Inges, or hehl in position with bolts or Ifattoii fasteners. 
Hutches for single rabbits should be about » ft. 
squ.tfe. Breeding hutches should be from 3 ft. 6 in. to 
4 It. 6 in. in length according to the size of the variety 
kept Lops, Belgian Hares, and Flemish need the 
largest size. These hutches should be fitted with a 
door at either end, the two meeting in the middle, or 
the whole of the front may be made to open. In the 
laiger sized hutches the double dOors are much to be 
preferred. Tlie fronts of all hutches should be of wood 
for the bottom half, and fine-meshed wire netting for 
the upper lialf. Separate breeding compartments are 
not advisable. The docs usually make their nests in 
me offhe corners, and if an open hutch is used one 
can easily and quickly examine the young, if such 1$ 
needed. If cash is sJiort, most excellent hutches can 
he made out of strong cases which ni^ be bouriit from 
drapers, ironmongers, or provision dealers. Rabbits 
arc inclined to gnaw the projecting points of wood- 
work m their hutches, but if it is occasionally brushed 
over with paraffin oil there will not be much trouble 
in this direction. 

FeedlBff*— Rabbits need feeding at least twice a 
day— inuming and night, and if convenient a third meal 
at mid-day will do much good to suckling does and 
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KTOwIng young stock. To keep them in good health 
and condition. Variety and change of food is needed. 
The dietary should consist good clean sound oats, 
wheat, bran, pollard, barley>m&il,diay, greendood and 
roots. In the summer time ordinary pet raijbits will 
do well rnion a handful of bran, a lew oats, and a 
handful of gweii food in the inomuig, wi h liay and 
green food at nigtit, and the night feed should be a 
generous one. In the winter, oats, bran, wheat, with 
hay and roots, such as carrots or swedes, may tie ijiven. 
When fattening, barley meal and pollard mixed into a 
crumbly mass should be given morning and night in 
addition to othefSfoods, 

High*cUss exhibition stock will require more careful 
feeding. The murning meal should consist of oats and 
bmn, wheat and bran, or bran and polLird, with a little 
hay and green food ; at mid-day a handful of green 
food should be given; at night a plentiful supuly of 
hay Should be given, some green food or roots aOord- 
ing to the season of the year, wliilst the more substantial 
part of the meal may be wheat or oats, or a mash made 
of pollard, bran, .nul barley meal mixed in the pro- 
portion of two-fifths of each of the former to one-nfth 
of the birley meal. When does are suckling young 
a dish of bread and milk given in tlie iiiornliig 
will prove most bciiericial. Meadow grass, dover, 
lucerne, chicory, green aits, green wheat, sow iffistle. 
dandelion, groundsel, duckweed, lettuce, cabbage, 
cauliflower leaves, celery tops, carrot lops, pea and 
bran haulm, in fact any ordinary domestic green vege- 
table or garden refuse will be welcomed by bunny. 

No hard and fast rule c;t*' be laid down as to how 
much food a rabbit should eat. Rabbits, like human 
beings, vary in tlicir needs. The small breeds must be 
fed with 'a careful hand, the larger ones more gene* 
rously. Experience will soon teadi how much food is 
needed eitlier for single specimens, breeding does, or 
a hutcli full of young growing Stock. A pan of dean 
fresh water sliould be given every morning. 

0 «Beni MaaaganMBt.— The hutches slieuld bo 
bedded with sawdust or finely ground peat moss to the 
deptli of one or tone and a*h.ilt inches, and this should 
be covered with soft straw or hay. When a iiunilicr of 
rabbitsare kept together the hutches should be cleaned 
out every day, single iiutches twice or thrice a week. 
It is not necessary to remove the whole of the bedding, 
but only those portions wlucli are soiled. Once a we^ 
tile whole should be removed, and the floors of the 
hutches thoroughly scraped and brushed. 

Exhibition stock will require grooming every day. 
Tlie coats should be bruVied witii a fairly soft brush, 
and then be rubbed over witii a wisp of hay or a dry 
duster. When lifting rabbits, grasp them boldly m 
the middle of the back, and place one hand underneath 
to share tlie weight. If lifted by the e,irs. the left hand 
should hold the ears whilst the right hand should he 
placed under tlie hindquarters to support the weight. 

The small varieties may be bred with wlien six or 
seven montlis, but the larger breeds shouUl not bo 
allowed to do siruntil they are eight or ten montlis old, 
that is if strong healthy prt^city are desired. Early 
breeding, if persisted in, shortens the lives of the 
breeding stock and weakens tlie progeny. The stud 
buck sliould be kept in a hutch by himself, and does that 
are to be mated should be placed in his hutch. Never 
put the buck into the hutch of the doe. The period of 
gestation is thirty d^s. Sometimes does may kindle 
a day before, or a day or two later. About a week 
before the young make tlieir aiipenrance tlie doe will 
be seen carrying biLs of hay and straw about the hutch, 
and tearing the fur from her chest. At is not wise to 
interfere witli the young unless the doe is of a venr kind 
and friendly disposition. A hasty glance may be^ken 
whilst the doe is feeding, or you niny remove her from 
the hutch for a moment, but great care is needod not 
to disturb the ne.st. Just pull the edge of it back, 
look quickly to see if the youniig are right, and then 
place the nest edge back as vou found it. Should 
there be a dead youngster in the nest remove it If 
all goes on well the youngsters will begin peeping out 
of the nest at the end of a fortnight, and at tliree 
weeks wUl be found nibbling at their niotlier's pro* 
vender. At five weeks they may be removed, but if 
they are valuable, tlie longer "ou have them with the 


doe the stronger and finer they will be. At nine weeks 
they should be taken away so as to give the doe time 
to recuperate before she is again mated. The yoifllg 
may be kept together until three montlis old, when the 
sexes should be divided. As the bucks approach 
breeding age they will need separate hutches, or they 
wUl fight and damage each other. 

COIKHON JIlliMBNTS. * 

BnalAM.— Cause: A parasite which invades the 
nasal passages. Higlily contagious. Commonest la 
debilitated stock kept under damp, insamtary sur- 
rounding. Symptoms': Lite of apimtite, dullness. 
A peculiar sneeiamg and coughing accompanied by 
profuse nasal distharge and salivation, which wets the 
chest and feet: often mistaken for a common cold. 
Treatment: Isolate the rabbit and disinfect the hutch. 
As the disease is almost incurable, destroy all affected 
animals of no gi^.at value. Eeed very liberally on 
bread and milk, corn, etc. Blow powdered borax up 
tiie nostrils, or drop m a few drops of equal parts of 
eucalyptus oil and glycerine twice daily. 

DiarrhflMU— Causes : Poisoning due to giving too 
gre4it a o^uaiitity continuously of one kind of green 
fooit ; Indigestion from unsuitable food; a too sudden 
chan^ of dietary, heateil (fermented) food, etc. 
Treatment : Change tlie dietary. Give meadow grass 
if possible A teed of shepherds’ purse, or some 
water to drink, suinetinies checks active symptoms. 
In young rabbits try feeding on bread and milk only 
for a few days. 

Fleas.— These pests may be kept in check by 
constant dustings of insect powder into the fur, and 
attention to securuig tliorough cleanlmess. 

CAYIBB. 

A quarter of a century since the word Cavy was not 
at all common. In those days people talked of Guinea- 
pigs, but since the little squeaker of our boyhoods’ 
days was elevated into the position of a show animal it 
has rejoiced in the more high soundiim and dignified 
appelation of Cavy. It is descendea from the wild 
Cavia porcellu\ (" Restless Cavy ”), and is a native of 
South America. Cavies make most pleasing and 
attractive r>ets for children, as they are most docile 
. iid tractable. Seldom, indeed, cidcs one liear of a 
Cavy proving sav^c or vicious. .Juriiv the summer 
luoiitlib they ni»y be given a hut^.i with a long wired 
run which may be {Mced In a convenient spot on 
the lawn, being moved to a fresh spot each day. 
They will clip the grass as close as any mowing 
machiil:, whilst rUeir manure acts beneficially as a 
fertiliser. When out on the lawn they should be given 
clean fresh w.iter to drink at le.ist twice a day, and a 
few oats once a day. Their bed should consist of hay 
or soft straw. tCommou Guinea-pigs may be bought 
when young at from x^. to as fiaf. each. Show speci- 
mens letcli anything from ^3 or £\ tq Aao. 

Vavlatlea* — There are tlirce varieties cultivated by 
Bntislifancicis:— (1 )Peruvian or Long-haired : points— 
size, sliapc, leiigtli, density and fineness of coat, colour, 
the coat sliouU* completely enveKv the body and hide 
the head ; these tresses liave in extra good specimens 
reachau the wonderful icngtii of 18 Inches trom the 
root to the end of the hair ; colours— black, blue, fawn, 
cream, wiiite, and agouti, with coinbuiatioiis of these 
in bi-cokmred and tri-coloured pigs, la) Abyssinuuis' 
puintk— size, siiapc, colour, liarsliiiess of roat, rosettiiig ; 
the coat sliould be like ptn-wire, about inches in 
length, and full ot well-defined ro>iettes; colours— 
black, red, white, agouti, tortoiseshell, tortoiseshell 
and white, and other bi-colourcd and tri-coloured com- 
binations. (3) English, or Smooth-haired : points— «ixe, 
siiapc, colour, fineness of coat, and markings, ^b- 
vaneties (xl ^outis : silver and gold, the gnmid 
colours are silvi^ grey and rich golden red intermixed 
with black ticking (3) Brmdles: intermixed black and 
red, heir for IciirT being tlie standard of perfection. 
<3) Cimianion: very liglit fawn or Iwff witii faint 
uckiug. (4) Dutch : marked like the Dutcli labbits ; 
colours— agouti, black, red. (5) Himalayan: white 
with black noses, ears, and feet. (6) Selfs : black, blue, 
chocolate, cream, red. white. (7) Tortoiseshell, bt- 
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coloured, red and black Indistinct patches. (8) Tortoise- 
shell and wlnte, tri-coloured, rod black, and white in 
difflrict patches, lig) Tri-colouhs; agouti fawn and 
white, cncNxilate fawn and white, and other com- 
binations of above colours. 

HonslnA— If a stable or an outbuilding with an 
impervious floor is available, guinea-pigs maybe kept 
in fktvi separated by boards about a foot high, over 
which they will not climb. They should be given warm 
boxes to lie in. If kept in nutches no division or 
sleeping box is necessary. The fronts may be covered 
with ^-incli mesh wire netting, which need not be ear- 
ned more than about a footf p. It is, however, necessary 
to aiford perfect protection from the possible onslaught 
of rats, cats, dogs, etc. Miiiunum size of pen or hutch 
for a trio and their uiiwcaiied progeny; 3 ft. long, 
x8 in. wide ; .lUow an extra foot in mngth and 3 in m 
widtti for every extra cavy. Outdoor pens on the coop 
and run principle, but so constructed that vermin 
c.innot burrow their way iii, form suitable abodes if 

E laced in a sheltered and sunny position. They should 
e stood on a concrete floor if inleiuluil to remain as 
permatieiiLios. Tliu general principles of housing given 
in the chapter on rabbits arc equally suitable m tlie 
management of e.ivies. 

Breeding.— ( .ivies are gregarious, and live in coui- 
iiiumties of a boar and several sows. Two strange 
adult boars must be kept aiiart ; but .iii adult will gene- 
rally accept the coiupanv of, and settle down with, 
small boars of tliree weeks or a month old. Sows 
resent the introduction of strange uicniburs of thoir 
own sex to their iH>n 

When breeding hig}i-cl.\ss exhibition stock, the usual 
practice is to run one bo.ir with three or four sows, and 
when the sows .ire v^eii to be in young to remove the 
boar to a hutch by iiimsclf. The period of gestation is 
seventy d.iys. The young are born fully luired, nncl 
beipn to run about and feed almost .it once. It is not 
s.ife to leave the young uith their mother after they 
are six wei^ks ohl, as there arc iii.st.inc(^ on record of 
their breeding at this early age When the young arc 
reniovi^ from the hrecding pen the sexes must be 
dividetff It is .ndvisuble to le.t sows have a hutch to 
themselves at the time of kindling so as to be <iblK to 
keep correct pe<1it|[rues, but if this is not essential then 
the sows miy rcnuuii in the breeding pen. They will 
not interfere with each other’s progeny, but on the*^ 
contrary tli& sows will all suckle, the young mdis- 
cnininarely. As soon as the young are taken away 
from tlie sow the boar may be intruduced again. 

Feeding*— The gencr.d principles given iii the 
tliapter on rabbits are applicable to the f<-edmg of 
cavics • 

COHMON AILMENTS. 


Cavies are Angularly free from all kinds of diseases 
if housed and ted in a suitable ninnner. There .ire two 
diseases th.it attack theix— coii'iuifiption .md dropsy. 
We ii<ive never heard ol anyone curing the former, aiid 


very scldoni the Utter 

Bkixi TroublM.— When fed on a dietary tliat is too 
dry, Ol too heating, Cavies are apt to suffer from irrita- 
tion ol the skin, and tifify ciininieuce to bflb tlieuiselvcs 
and thus spoil their career as sliow sijeciineiis. As 
soon as a Cavy is '•een to be biting itsolt .t sprink^ng of 
flowers of sulphur should bo mixed in its nival mash, 
all dry corn should be reiimved from its dietary and 
bread and inillc substituted, and m this a pincl^of 
carbonate of iingnesia may be niix'*d It n sore should 
appear anywhere on the skin it should be waslied each 
iiiorniiig with warm water 111 winch a f«Vw drops of 
Jeyes' h'luid hi» been spmikled; it should then bo 
diied carefully, ami touched with a little zme ointment. 

Y>rmlll.'-lf their hutches are kept scrupulously 
cleal|jilMtd tbcir bodies groomed reguhi^v each day, no 
verailb will ever bo found upon CaviK unless they 
come in contact with oth^r Cavies. or^bo.xes, which 


have been Infected with either lice qr fleas. Cavies 
sent away to prospective buyers are sometimes put 
into hutches that are not quite clean, and sometimes at 
^ows fleas or licc* are picked up. The safest and 
quickest remedy is to mix a little of Teyes* Fluid in 
jeme water, dip a sponge in it. and give the Cavy a 
good rub over with the sponge ; dry the coat with the 


sponge and a dry duster. One dressing is sometimes^ 
enou(^, but there arc occasions wheiPtlie spohgihiiY ' 
will liave to be repeated for several days. 

* MICE. 

Orltf In.— Fancy mico arc descended from Uie 
common grey house mouse (Afitr mttsculus). They 
may cost from sixpence to a sovereign or more per 
iKiir according to colour, strain, and individual quality. 
The males only make an oHensive smell. 

Yarl6tiee.~Fancy mice may be ^vided into the 
following more or less well-defined varidnes : (i) Agouti 
(wild couiur) ; (a) Subic ; (3) Black and tan ; Cinna- 
mon ; (5) Self black ; (6) Self chocolate ; (7) Self red 
or yellow; (8) Albino (the “ white uiou.se”); (9) Blue; 
(10) LiUc; (ii) Sliver; (ta) Cream; (13) Dutch- 
marked; (14) Broken or sjmtted; (15) iTlaclr-eyed 
whiter(i6) Variegated; (17) Even-marked. 

Ja|>aiiese waltzing mice are tliought to owe their 
pcLuhar liabit of bpininug round alter the tail until 
exhausted to a diseosei^ or lUdlformed Londitiun of tlie 
auditory labyrinth 

Egyptian Spiny Mice {^comys cahtrensis) arc some- 
times bred in captivity 111 this country. 

Hoaplng.— Mice thrive if kept in |>airs in the 
ordinary flat dealers’ c.'ige if a siinicicntly large size 
(u.) is .selected. The.se c.-ige.*: will not stack. A nice 
cummcrrial cage (s.;. 6d ) in which the animals can be 
watched has a gkiss front, and the tiest-boxes in an 
upper story. Iliinie-Tiiade cages may l>c made from 
sm.'ill boxes, air being obtaffieu through a hole cut in 
the hd and covered with perlorateil zinc, a view of tlus 
aniiiuls being ensured through another hole cut in the 
front and covered with a sheet of glass— a cleaned 
pUotographiL nei>ativc makes .1 good window. Mouse 
cages require careful construction, as the animals gnaw 
wooden nrojectiuMs. A little ]Xiraft'm oil brushed on 
the wood helps to jirevent this. Where several mice 
aroJkept togetlier (siicli .is a buck .md two or three 
dons) a large cage with a separate lu st for each annual 
sliouid be pmvided IXtiiip is fatal to these animals. 

Feeding.— Heed once or tnice dady. As stock 
fooii mix equal quantities of c.inary seed, millet seed, 
aiulxiats, and give aliuut n, small leaspooiilul yosr head 
d.i>ly on the (liKir of the cage. In addition, a piece of 
broad soaked in milk, the size of a walnut; or as a 
change a little igakeil dog fooil. The pan must bp 
kept scrupulously clean Dry bread or biscuit crumbs 
give variety to the tlietary lun^nd then. 

A little vegetable food, such as flowering and seeding 
gr.iss heads, groundsel, d.imlelion, or lettuce leaves, or 
a liny piece ol apiile, carrot, swede, or iiianguld, may 
lie given tlaily. No sour or decomposing fragments of 
moist foorl must be left about the cages. 

General Management.— The cages must be 
kejit thickly coven-il with dry sawdust buine fanciers 
sprinkle baniuis over tin- s.twdusl bclorc use ; or mix 
equal parts of Sanit.ts sawdust and orchiiary sawdust 
to initigdtu the unplca.sant siiiHI made ny the bucks. 

If the c.iges are kept scruiiuluiisly clean, and as few 
bucks .is fiossible retained, tlion the |)rest*nce of mice in 
a building need not Lie unduly obvious. The content.s 
of the cages slionld be clianged at le.ist tliree times a 
week, care being taken to s( rape well into the corners. 
The nest should be changed once or twice a week. 

Mil fj should always bo kept in couples or several 
togetlier, as one ;tnmi.il does not thrive alone. Males 
brought ui> together from birth will live contentedly ; 
but two adult bucks will fight and injure one another if 
an attempt Ls inaBe to keep them together. 

Mice breed very early and will jiroduce from four to 
SIX litters in a year. The period of gestation is 20 
days, and the young will urotxibly average alxiut five 
in a litter. The buck ami doe may be left together 
akirays ; or if it Ls desired to keep only one buck and 
several does the animals can all run together, each doo 
being removed to a separate cage when she is seen to 
be m young. The doe will make her own nest out of 
clean Iwy provided a few days before the litter is 
expected. The young are born blind and naked. 
About five or six days after birth the young can be 
looked at, the prettiest selected to rear, and the 
remainder destroyed. 
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The youn£ diould be taken away from the mother 
and the seseaiBepareted when they are four weeks old. 
It Is not advisable to allow them to breed until they 
are three or four months old. tttough thej^wUl do so 
much soMier when well fed. w 

Mice may be lifted by graspiiv the toil finnly about 
half way up. No attempt must be made to picle them 
up by the extreme tip. 


COMMON AILMENTS. 

Skin Tp#abla.— Symptoms : Small Irritating 
pustules form on the skin and are quickly scratched 
Into sores. Cause: Too heating a clau of food. 
Treatment: Rub In sulphur ointment (flowers of 
sulphur mixed with vaseline). Sprinkle a pinch of 
sidpliur on the bread and milk thrw times a week, or 
dlmlve a little Epsom salts in water and give to 
drink, withholding all moist food. Increase ^e daily 
allowance of grass and vegetable food. 

Mice occasionally die or fits, or are carried off in a 
few liours by pneumonia. Nothing can be done for a 
sick patient beyond keeping it warm and dry. 


Origin .—Some doubt exists as to whether fancy 
rats are the descendants of the Brown Rat {Mtts 
decutnanus) or the old English Black Rat (Mus raifus). 
Young white or piebald lats can usually be purchased 
from an aiiiraal dealer for about td. apiece, and the 
females, tamed whcA young, nuike interesting and 
attractive pets. The males nave an unpleasant smelL 
Sexes called buck and doe. 

Varlatles.— Fanciers divide rats into the following 
varieties ; (i) The Pink-eyed Albino (which is most 
admired when pure white and free from a yellow 
tinge); (a) Agouti (the grey nr brown wild colour, with 
or without a white ventral surface ; (3) Self Black ; 
(4) the Hooded Rat (which is white with black or 
aireutl head, shoulders, forelegs and dorsal stripe; 
(ri the “Irish” (which is black with a more or less 
wliite ventral surface ; (6) Self Fawn or Yellow (speci- 
mens of which have rccer/ly come into the possession 
of several breeders 

Honsllig.— A cube sugar-box or an empty tea- 
chest makes a most suitable abode. The front should 
be closed in with a frame covereJ with |-in. mesh 
wire-netting, and should be hinged to form a door. 
Inside this it is coiivemwt to have a thin board ofliard 
wood, 3 ill. or 4 in. high, run across the front of tlie 
hutch, and let into grooves at each side, to prevent 
the !.awdust, husks, etc., from being scattered about, 
A small lidded Imx, with a hole Imred in one end, 
should be placed inside the hutch as a sleeping-liqx. 
Bird travelling box-cages, of parrot size, procur^le at 
most dealers’, also make nice small, if not very con- 
venient, cages for one pet rat. 

Faadlng.— Rats thrive best on a great variety of 
food, whim must not be of too heating a character. 
Bread ancTitiilk, soaked rlog food occasionally, boiled 
rice, or, in fact, any plain farinaceous pudcfiim, are 
suitable and appreciated, and if a little moist food of 
this class is given daily together with some vegetable 
food the anmials will require no water. 

A heavy non-upsettable feeding-pot must be provided, 
and no more food given tlian is eaten up at once, as 
the reinamder will be earned away to (lecompose in 
the nest. Grass heads in flower and seed, dandelion, 
ctiicory, lettuce leaves, etc., in suiimier, and a small 
piece of apple, carrot, mangold, ^ede or parsnip in 
winter, will provide the necessary vegetable food. 
One or two tablespoonfuls of grain should be thrown 
into the hutch dally. A mixture made of equal parts 
of wheat, maize and oats is useful as a stock mixture ; 
and a second made of equal parts of canary seed, hemfi 
seed, sunflower seed, linseed, buckwheat, millet ana 
dari can be made and given Occasionally as a chai^ 
Feed once or twice daily. 

0«napal Management.— Dry sawdust should be 
wrinkled on the floor of the hutch, and the nest-box 
mled with hay when the hutch is cleaned out. TMs 
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diould be at least twice weekly during the winter, and 
three times weekly during tlie summer months. . 

Rots are very prolific. The period of gestatwa is 
about twenty-eight days, and the animals will commence 
to breed at five or six months old.cw even earlier. The 
number of young at a birth varies from four to twdve 
(nineteen is not unknown); in favuuiable cheuro- 
stances a fenuile may have from four to six Iltdhfs in 
the year. The young are born blind and naked. The 
animals may be palrd, or one buck kept siiccespivn^ 
with several does for a period not exceeding three 
weeks. 

No particular attention is required when the young 
are due beyond seeing that the nest-box is free from 
stale food, and provided with clean soft hay. The 

K rents may be loft tJgether; but the nest should not 
disturbed nor the young examined until they are at 
least a week old. The young can be weaned when sis 
weeks old by removal to a new hutch. It is advisable 
at this stage to separate the sexes, as the bucks will 
then live peaceably together if undisturbed until filler 
grown. 

As regards ailments, etc., treat skin trouble as re- 
commended under this heading for Mice. Fleas wfli 
not give trouble if the animals are kept in clean sur- 
roundings and prevented from mixing with flea-infested 
specimens. 


BQU1RRBL8U 

Squirrels are very generally distributed over the 
whole of the habitable world with the exception of 
the Australian region and Madagascar. Of the sixty 01 
seventy species known, there are about a dozen 
which can be kept in a state of captivity, provided 
th.nt projier accommodation be provided for them. 

Varletlas-— Hven foreign squirrels are not expen- 
sive pets : Chipmunks cost trom lor. per pair ; Flying 
Squirrels from 15.1-. ; Grey Squirrels from aor. ; Dorsal 
Squirrels from 35^-. ; Prevost’s Squirrel trom 4or. ; the 
Common Squinel only al>out 4J. 6ti, or v. The 
most expensive are the Malabar Squirru.^ which 
cost from £3 to £5 per pair. 

Common ^ulnpo] (Sa'urus vuJ!£vns)*'-ln 
colour this species Is brownish-red, the chest and 
ventral parts being a drab-white. During the late 
/^'autumn and winter months the ears are densely tufted 
with iiair, but during the spring and sununer this 
growth gradually disappears, until about the end oi 
June the ear-njis are almost n.'iked. When bom the}' 
are both nakeo and blind, 'ami when the fur makes its 
appearance is tlie best time to take them if hand- 
r^red specimens are reiiuired. Adult caught squirrels 
seldom get tame or even reconciled to captivity, and 
after a loiiger or shorter period usually pme away 
miless kept in large enclosures. 

Oroy ' Rqulrrol (Sattrus A very 

E retty and attractive animal of a silver grey colour ; 

ut there is considerable variation in the coloration 
of all these aiiinials, and 'toirie grey squirrels are nearly 
black and others iiearV as red as our common species. 
They are tli-^cheekicst and confiding of all, and 
as pets arc* pre-eminent. 

Amerloan Flying SqnlrPel ISctur^f^/erus 
Autiioiptus) — This is a dusky brown tint above and 
creamy-white beneath. It tiirives well in captivity, 
and gets tame more quickly than any of the other 
kinds.. 

bbraal Sqalrrel {Setums dorsatis).—^ hand- 
some animal, orownish-chestnut above and w hicish- 
ftiwn l^eneath ; but like the others is very variable in 
coloration. Prevost’s Squirrel Ls an allied form. 

Malabar Bqulrral.— A very large and beautiful 
creature of nch dark chestnut colour abova with 
cream undemrts : it is about 3 feet in length. 

OhlpmuBw {Tamtas jrnarMf).— This speeiea 
belongs to me Ground Squirrels. It Is smaller than its 
relations and prettily striped with black and white on 
a ground colour of black and fawn. 

Indian Palm Bqulrral is not so ftequently im- 
ported as the other foreign squirrels owing to Its 
capture being attended with some amount of dimculre. 
but it is a very handsome creature, with beautiful 
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ynaAing a and a ddightfiilly soft ftir. It gets tame 
qmckly but is somewhat delicate In confinement. 

liny of the abore*natned squirnels are welt worth the 
attention of any pet keeper, as they are much more 
faitctestinff to Keep and show one’s firiciids than the 
common European example. They are all amusing' 
and inteUlKent pets, and when tame are really delight* 
funittle companions when let out in a room. It is 
betttf not to take them out of doors where trees 
ab^d in case the love of freedom asserts itself too 
stfv^ly and they get out of bounds. 

Osi^ea*— 'The cage for squirrels ought to be at 
least 4 feet square and solidly put together of i-in. 
materuU all projecting edges being protected with tin, 
as these animals, being true rodents, have a knack of 
gnawing their way out of a caq|e. The wire front is 
DMt of half-inch mesh galvanised wire netting. A 
retiring-box about a foot square sliauld be attaciied to 
the back of the cage near the top just below the roof. 
This box should be accessible from the outside, by 
means of a small door cut in the frame of the mam 
cage, so that it can be quickly got at to cleanout when 
necessary and fresh brading put in. It is a mistake 
to have the doors of a squirrel's cage too targe, .as these 
anlmab are very lively and quick in their movements, 
and would slip through the moment the door was 
opened unless it were only just big enough to admit 
the arm. Tlie floor of the cage should be strewn n'lth 
fresh sawdust and on top of this a layer of hay or 
straw ; straw is the better of the two, as iiay encourages 
Insects, and once these have made a foothold u b diffi- 
cult to get nd of them. The cage for the ground 
squirrels need not be so large, and the hay for the 
sleeping box should be as fine and soft as possible, for 
the Clilpmunk spends most of its time curled up 
tlierein. Those species other than the Chipmunk 
ought to have (lart of a tree branch fixed diagonally in 
thmr cago from a lower comer to an opposite upper 
one so that they Can play about upon it. Earthenware 
food and water vessels arc better tlian iron or metal 
ones, as they are more quickly clediied, merely 
recniir^ to be dipped in hot water and wiped dry 
wltn Aowel, besides being free from the likelihocxi of 
Bust ; the only advantage of a metal food dish is that it 
Mess liable to be overturned. The cage must be 
cleaned out once a day and not less than ever> week 
should be scrubbed over with boiling water and some 
brand of disinfectant soap If this be regularly don# 
the interior of the cage will always be clean and free 
from any objectionable odour. 

The Crey Squirrel is quite hardy and can be ke]it 
out of doors all the year round if it bias a large enclosure 
or aviary to get plenty of exercise in, and will bre^ if 
a pair have the place entirely to tliemsclve.s. As mey 
are extremely jealous and pugnacious in disposition, 
dlfTereiit spCcies cannot be kept together; if they 
were, it would be nothing less than one continual 
round of quarrelling, often resultmg in the infliction of 
severe injuries on one anotlier. * 

Fb«dmg and Manadament.~Nuts form the 
principal portion of the and are an absolute 

necessity. Almost any kinds %re relished, but Brazils 
and filberts seem tna greatest ffivourftes. Plenty of 
fresh water is necessary*, os squirrels drink ” a little and 


The fruits may tie orangc*s, dates, ajiples, 
pears and grapes. Gram food in the sliape df Indian 
com and oats forms an agreeaiile sujiplciiientary diet. 
Carrots and greens are also useful as a change. Bread 
is also useful but should niit bo given in the foun of 
bread and milk, but is better if dry or merely dlliued 
fai milk sufficiently to just moisten t’TO outside, The 
Donal Squirrel is very fond of grapes, and as these can 
begot very ciicapiy at the grocers, tlie extra cost of 
fbedtaig entailed by giving these docs not inako an 
the pocket, as it only amounts to a 
Although nuts aga the princiiial 

^ solely or for 

iddiHon of 


undgUrburdon on 

fiiwpciice per week. , ^ 

fbm Of food, squirrels ouc^t not to bo iW solely or for 
aim length of tune upon them without tne adcfitlon of 
other fonns of diet, as internal troubles arise if this be 
done ; change of food and variety is always beneficial. 

Inflammation of the lungs appears to be the pre- 
vailing illness which Is flttal to the foreign species of 
squirr^ end unfortunately there la no cure and 
toothing can be done to relieve the sufferer, which as a* 
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rule only Uvea a very few days after b^ig seized with 
this complaint. They also suffer firoriP wonnik iriddi 
can be got rid of by the use of the time honoured 
arecanuU As the iiftisors grow rather rapidly some 
cocoanutlhell or other similarly hard .substance should 
be provided for them to gnaw at to keep their teeth in 
proper trim. 

Homan. 


As pets monkeys have always had a peculiar fascina* 
tion for mobt people, although it must m admitted that 
usually the anticipation has proved moA del^htfiil than 
the realisation, the afterniatn-^s it were— of the desite 
being a trying period and the time that tli«>^petswere 
kept a continual round of worry and vexation, often 
culminating in diamreeable interwews with dm neigh- 
bours and estrangBnents in the household. Thii&s 
often been due entirely to ignorance and carelessilw ; 
ignoraffee— in not knowing how properly to core Ar 
and look after the animal, and carelessness—in omitting 
to do some proper-<thing at some proper time or insome 
pioper manner. As an example a cage for a monkey 
—using the word in a wide sense— should always be 
fastened with either a lock and key br a padlock ; the 
use of an ordinary turn-button or a scre.w-houk and 
eye to a cage bemg nothing sliort of crinilnaL A 
monkey if it gains its freedom unobserved, do an 
enormous amoun*^ of damage before its absence is 
detected and it can be recaptured. 

Speaking generally monkeys are ail tameable, but 
are very often extremely capricious In their likes and 
dislikes for their human friends. OccAsiunally one that 
is good-tempered will take a iftlike to some person, 
ana will consider it good fun to scratch and bite the 
fingers of that individual if he (or she) is imprudent or 
forgetful enough to place them within reach. Some 
species are endowed with a preternatural cunning, and 
it takes all the time of tlicir owner to guard af^inst 
some unpleasant eotUretemps. One of these monkeys 
Will get an idea into its nitiul, and weeks may go by 
before a favourable opportunity occurs to mature it ; 
however, when the chance comes, the long period of 
waiting is fully made up for, ond the glee of the 
monkey at circumventing tlie astuteness of its guardian 
is most marked, and its pleasure is sliown' m a vivid 
manner, chuckling with deliglit until retribution comes, 
when poor "Jacko” is transformed into a very forlorn 
and woc-begon^iiimal. 

Usually it is tlA ladies of the household who object 
to monkeys, and when one is suggested as a pet, draw 
very vividly ui>on tlieir iin^nations as to their mis- 
chievousness and tlie amount of damage th^ are 
likely to cause. Tiiey arc often right, too, for natur- 
ally, if a monkey is to be allowed the run of the house, 
sucli things as the breaking of choice ornaments and 
pieces of china, and the picking to bits of antimacassars 
or portions of delicate needlework, are almost sure to 
happen. Like many other creatures, monkeys will 
follow the bent of their own inclinations, and are ever 
on tlie alert to " do those things which they Qi^ht not 
to do," and very seldom *' do those things that they 
ought to do,” so that they often make their presence 
known in an unacceptalile manner. 

When choosing a monkey as a pet, a male should be 
selected, as the females are often very objectionable 
besides being less hardy, and for obvious reasons, 
except for scientific purposes, the latter ought to be 
separately caged, if kept at all. Care likewise riiould 
be taken to obtain a young animal, as they get morose 
and treacherous as age creeps on them. A monkey 
which has been ]Mpt as a tame pet for yeais will 
prove no exception to this rule. When people find 
that their pet is getting sullen, they generaUy part 
with him for a mere song, and the mdtvidual who 
unfortunately speculates in one of these is generally 
.disgusted b^ond hope of cure. Cheap monkeys are 
.mearly always either old or else ailing, and it is fiir 
better to go to a respectable dealer and pay a 
reasonable sum for a healthy young animal than to 
waste money in buying such specimens that are either 
moping or treacherous. 

wc have often been asked— "Can monkeys bo 
taught to perform tricks T" Well, the answer u that 
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a wtially Mher a qneaUon of price or 

In the proepective o Wwtr 'ii mind. The two 
oioat ccanmonly met with are the 
— d Coeium and die Green Guencm. 

Vhlta-iioaed Giaanoii {Ceru^Mu 
. pwaw r w a r |.-*Tlus Is a very gen^e and active monkey. 
dlapUylag mat affection to those who take notice of 
It and treat It kindly. Some indivlduats dislike bemg 
handled or In any way being Interfered with. The 
head and upper parts of the oody and tail are cUve* 
green, spewed with yellow i the underpaits are 
iriilto. as are the whiskers and beafh ; the face Is 
black: the lower portion of the nose and the upper 
pest of the top hp are white— hence the popular name : 
tiiete Is a black line across the forehead which encircles 
the crown. The usual price fbr this monkey is from 
•Sr. upwards. . 

CbPMii Oattflmi {CtreeipUJitcus eaiUiruhus).~» 
A kpacies very nch In coloration ; the head. bow. 
end the outer surfrme of the limbs are a very beautmil 
yenowlsh.green, the hairs being onnulated with yellow 
and black ; the under parts of the body. Inner surface 
of the Umijiand the throat, white tfaig^ with yellow 
along the eiedian Une. There Is an orange tuft at the 
1^ m the taO. From aor. to asr. u the price charged 
tot this species. 

■Mbqil«n-Gf these the commonest are the 
Bengal Macaque (dfoeocMr rMtsus) and the Bonnet 
Macaque ( fff. ntneus). The former is a gray ish*brown 
colour with yellowlsh-whlte underperts; youi^ 
examples may be distinguished from th^ elders w 
the fleriMolour of the callodties, which redden wuV 
mre. The Bonnet Macaque Isjalivaceous-brown on 
tfia body: the exterior sutfacef of the limbs are 
greyish. The cost of either Is from aor. to gor. 

MamuMOitau— Sibie dealers advertise a small 
**aonkey that win go in a pint pot " ; a description 
Biw give to the hlarmoset, the bo^ of which Is a 
tiUto smaner than that of a ret. Being extremely 
quiet and qualm:. It Is preferred some pei^le. 
I^itteidarly those of the weaker sex. to the larger 
monkeyL as the toft woirily Air makes It much resemole 
a young Idtten. The fer Is ddicately soft and bushy, 
and b ornamented with blackbh-brown stripes upon a 
groand of deep tawn. The tall b snnuiated with 
bisdt and white; the head b bbek and adorned wfth 
two tufts of white hair, one over each ear. Marmosets 
cost about s 5 r. Insects and fruit form the diet, both 
of wMch are plentiful enough during the summer but 
fat the winter ate difficult to roaintom a constant supper 
of. It hardly matters what InaectB are given, caterw 
pilbra (not tne hairy kinds), fli^ moths, hutteiffies, 
Malwonns, cockroaches ; splden ore also rtUshad. 
The fiult should be quite ripe. Bread and milk, if not 
dqppy. may abo b^ven occasionally. 

ftagwifthW^Tfia Capucbkis oft. 
are analogous to the Guenons of Africa, 
saastt commonly Imported b Bm Bror 
wnla* b n very doena and afTeetionate 
loddbh^tMOwn driiw. Itls also the faai 


St . DtonoiMfiY OF ram 

ffitfllHi md Minndnmniiti The detaOs of 
fe S K rifiSgabsys are in every reqwet Bto imne aa 
fer the Guenons, but tbo Maeaquw •fdAOioie 
voracious than their rebtiQQS and n fttoriHlb^ 
supply offoodfeiust be given j boOed lico, odd bbt of 
brsadand vegefebles /carrots, potatoes and onioiia). 
paa-flour aim msat may be mixed into a kfiad m 
pttddkv and a tmfiil given each dart morning aatf 

given as luxuries. 

An the Guenons are noted for the extreme dsvelof^ 
moot of (he 'chedc-pouches, whidi, whenftiU, given 
vero peculiar appeamnee to the feee of the anliwfl. 
A Guencm on bdug offered a nut pr a portion of fiutt 
from a large bag lAfbod will pouch whatever b g i ven 
to him until the pouches are fell or else that the 

i ceasea glvnig, and wiUkiot commence eatlijg 

aU chancas of recdvliig further supplies are 

. Most of the Guenoiis are feiriy lon^llved In 

captivity, their span of life averagiim some seven or 
el|mt yeers, but Instances are known of soma 
Indlvlduab having lived double that number of yearn 
They are mostly good-tenured one towards another 
when several are kept fii one cage. Of the two 
. j ^ hJJa,er I 


species named the Green b the ) 


r andjk beam 


our dunate very well, rarely, if ever, ailuig anytMng, 
Both are very playful and engaging during thwr 
youth, but, like nearly all other monkeys. Decomo 
vicious land morose as they get old. If the cage b 
■mall It b a good thing to let the monkey out once or 
twice/i day tor exercise, but tlie doors and windows of 
the room should *be kept shut and small omamenta 


the room should *be kept shut and small omamenta 
removed, as the long taO of a Guenon b a veiy 
awkward weapon when flourWted about, aiul would 
easily knock a valuable vase off a bracket or the 
mantdplece in spite of the monk^ trymg to be moat 
carefel when Jumping about Half-an-nour b quite 
long enough at a tune for a monkey to be away nom 
its cage, and at such a time it should never he left 
alone or out of sight for a ringle instant, as, however 
quiet and inoffensive It may appear whm closdy 
watched, a monkey can never be trusted nra to take 
ad^tai^ of any opportupl^ that mag present 

The Macaques are not so suitable for the aferag^ 
' nded pet-keeper as the Guenons, as although wSf 
Intorestmg m many ways and serve to widen dbev* 
enence of monke^ they c 


monb^ of • 






^ cannot be railed upon. 

Tli^ tmoper aiid equanimity may be perfect one 
moment, and the next they are transformed Into 
veritable little fiends. No monkey fikes being teased, 
but these are nearly as resentful es fee Baboons, and a 
Jrite from them, if they get near enough to theb 
^a g g r es s or, b a smous matter. Anofeer reason— more 
Important in many ways— b that they m not suitable 
pets where young children are, as some of thdr actions 
might not be approved. When quite young they are 
veiy amusing en^ can be taught many little tr ~* ~ 
feet, fee perorrolng monkej's seen in 
usually trained Macaques. 

TTngni Thn cage lor an ordinal 

be miMstjt feet or s feet Img and , , 

hlghond Vnad. A door shoilidbe>pboed at each e 
to enable all parts of the Interior readfly aecemibw 
whra fee ca|^ requires cleaning. Stout galvanbed 
wltwnettlim of In. mesh b as gooo as amr- 
thing fer fee front, wife a wooden mouMing strip 
doEIm over fee ed^ to finish off and improve the 
oeneral appenrsncck The Internal fitdngs need not he 
tffeer coa^cated or cosUy; merely two or ferae 
M dl^ a swinging and a loal^ 

framed In stout wood. If fee coge Is taHenoea for 
Marmosets, a sleeping-box ban advantage. It can be 
pboed at the top of fee ca«i a stout boivhjf a tree 
connecting- it snth the floor and feus jgifBig tim 
fauDates iirthe oigo a means of gMtiwg to the 
letliiqg tp^hcr, which riiould be ffiM m a 
pec^, who keep monkeys e 
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DOBHICB. 

Amon^fst the smaller manimals the diflerent kinds of 
Euiipean Oorinico are great favourites not only with 
children but also with ''grown-ups.” . 

Yarletlas.— Tliere are three species which may, 
as a rule, be readily obtained from dealers of live- 
stocL These arc the Common Dormouse {Museardt. 
% nuv Sifet/a nanus), the Squirrel-tailcd Dormoiiise (CrVir 
esfuUn/us) and the Garden Dormouse {kltotnys 
guercinus). All arc within reacti of the humblest pet- 
keeper, the first-named costing about 2S. 6 d. and the 
others from 4r. 6 d. to xor. 6 a. per pair, according to 
the numlmr in the market. The Common Dormouse 
is too well-known to need any description. The 
Squirrel-tailed Dormouse is a very pretty little 
creature ; the coloration is ashy-^ey above and white 
beneath. It is considerably larger than its (oiiimon 
relation, being about 6 inciies in length without the 
tail, which IS another ^ inches. Thu Garden Dui- 
oiouse is not quite so big, being only 8 or 9 inches 
in total length, of wtiich tiie tail is between 3 and 4. 
The colour is brownish rather than ashy above, wiUi 
white underparts ; the eyes are ringed with biack, 
which is extended as a stripe below and behind tlie 
ears ; the tail is dipped with blac k above and white 
beneath. 

Cades.— Most people make the mistake of keeping 
duruilce 111 cages which are far too small A cage for 
the coiiiitioii species oi gliL not to be less than 18 mches 
to 34 inches long, and nroportioiirUely high and broad, 
whilat fur the Squirrel-tailed Uorinuuse it should not 
be less than $ feet lung by 4 feet high and 3 inches 
wide from back to front. l‘he latter species, wlieti 
awake, is a remarkably active creature .uid is con- 
stantly on the move, jumping and. running about all 
over Its cage and is quite as lively as tlu: animal from 
wliich it takes its popular name. All the Dorinue are 
arbfjreal in their habits, .md provision ought to be 
nude for tlus : m the small-si,'e cage one small tree 
branch is sulTicient, but m the one for the laiger 
species two or even throe may be necessary. The 
slcepinfi^lMix— a most important adjunct for these little 
manimal)— winch often speml nearly six out of the 
. twelve months of the year .isloe;i— sliouUl be placed at 
^•the t^> of the cage m such a posiium that it can be 
readily gut at to inspect the interior now’.ind again with- 
out disturbing the inmate ; tins is U^st done by meai's 
of a door 111 the side or roof of the 111,1111 cage which 
opens directly into the sleeping-box. Thr iloor of the 
cage should be covered with j/inc sawdust, this need 
not be thickly S|:}«i‘.ad as dorinue are veiy clean and 
make hardly any mess at all. '1 he slcepmg-box may 
liavc a layer of sawdust and then be loosely filled with 
hay, muss, and wadding. Access to tlie box is giveA 
by having oneaf the branches so arranged that it leads 
from the floorto the entrance. With small rodents 
like these which can squeeze themselves through 
9 remarkably tmy crevices, there is no necessity to use 
wires at all and the front of the cage may lie glazed 
with fairly stout glass ; if tins be done ventilation must 
be provided by naviiig a 6 Kich square cut at the 
bottom of each side ot cage dihd another at the top 
near the centre and tnese covered witlT' perforated 
zinc : these, of course, may be made as doors. 

Fttedlntf and Managemant.— Dormice should 
be fed regularly twice a day on bread-and-inilk,' nuts, 
biscuits and fruit. It is best to ihell the nuts so as not 
to give the animals too much practice in nibbling in 
case they turned their attention to the woodwork, of 
tiie cage. Hazels, walnuts, acorns and chestnuts may 
be freely given and the Squirrel-tails are especially 
fond of chestnuts. Water should be hi>era"y supplied. 
If kept in a warm room and food abundantly provided 
the chances are very much in favour of the Dormice 
not hilfinuiting, but they wilt get curpulciit just as if 
they were preiuriiig for a long winter sf}'?p. It was 
in ignorance of this fact that led a pet-keep(^, who had 
recently acquired a solitary male at the latter part of 
the autumn and who was not aware of the sex of his 
pet, besides misunderstanding the motive, carefully to 
prepare a very special nesting-box daintily lined with 
best white cottoii-wool ; he then anxiously awaited 
developments, but, like the followers of Joanna 


Southcote, he watched and waited in vain i ^f more 
than one pair be kept in one cage quarrels are sure to 
arise, and an additional advantage in kei^ing only a 
pair of the Squirrel-tail^ specie:, is that there is every 
probability they Mil freely produce young in a 
cage of th^diinensions given, often twice a year. 
Gentleness Is a stfu qua non with all Dormice as, 
although pugnacious, they , are extremely nervous 
creatures, and no one can aia||pssfully keep them who 
IS not both gentle and patidR: Tliey get very tame 
and may safely be let out during the evening for n 
scamper rouini the room ; they will fearlessly cumb all 
over their owner, and jump comparatively big leaps 
for their size from one article of furniturv to another. 
For young peo(>le there are very few of the smaller 
European animals tliat are more suitable as pets than 
tliese graceful creatures, not only because they are 
comparatively uicxpensive to purchase, but also in 
tliat they are so little trouble to look after— a very 
important matter in such cases wiiere there may be a 
teudencjiffor the novelty of having them to wear off 
after a short time. Just a final word of warning; 
should any of my re.ulers possess an example which 
commences hibernation m earnest, it should, in no 
circumstances, be interfered w'lth, or roused from its 
winter sleep, as such would in all probability prove 
fatal. 

LIZARDS. 

Under tlie popular name of Lizards arc classed by 
naturalists an extremely large number ot s^ ecies and 
varieties showing great variabilitj^ and a /ery wide 
geographical range. By the mod^ classification the 
Lizards (Amosaurioi f.auUtita) include the andeut 
Gerkos, which aie practically cosmopolitan, and the 
African Chanieieuns and several other families. The 
true Lizards, however, arc the Lacertida, and these 
alone number upw.mls of a iiundrurl spqcies. It is 
tiurmssiblc here to go into liie natural l^jitory of this 
gigantic and soinou hat unwieldy family, or to point 
out the dUfercnces which exist : nor would it serve 
any good jiurposc to do so All that is proposed is to 
refer to several species which have jiroved adaptable 
to a life of confinumunt and which, therefore, may be 
kept as pets. 

Even our native Lizards are of considerable interest 
* ^d some of them make pretty little pets. The 
Common Lizard ulthis country is a species with a 
very wide range— ex teiiding, in tact, through Northern 
and Central Europe aiul Sibwia to the Saghalien 
Isles. To Ireliiu! it is a specumv interesting species 
inasmuch .15 it is the only rejitile found in that country 
—another injustice to *• Quid Ireland.” One of the 
most curious and interesting things in connection with 
the Lacertitia is the cipabihty of reproducing a tail 
should this organ, as it very frequently does, get 
broken. Prusent'day Naturalists ao not, however, 
rcganl such a reproduction as a true tail, as it is 
wanting m several essentials. The marvellous re- 
generative power is centred in certain cells found in 
a transverse septum of cartilage and is •retained 
throughout the aniinal’s life. An excellent example of 
this tail-bnttleness is found in the common, useful, and 
much persecuted Sluw-woriu (Atiffuts /ra^is), which 
is in reality a legless Lizard and not a Snake as com- 
monly thought, land whiclvthruugh igfnorance is killed as 
beingdiarmful to man, while in reality it Js not merely 
incapable of inflicting harm but is a most usrful reptile, 
d^troyiiig vast qmintities of snails and slugs, and 
th^fore .should be preserved rather than killed. 

yarldtiei,- Soiihi. of tlic common species will do 
ven' well in captivity-tlie Eyed-Lizard for example— 
smd moreover live for ten years and more; otners. 
like the exquisitely coloured Green or Emerald 
Uzanl found in Jersey do not live very long. Most 
o^ these rejitiles when kept in captivity become 
remarkably tame and exhibit in some cases an 
mtelhgence that one does not as a rule associate with 
the Rephlsa generally. 

Lizards, genvrally speaking, lay white or creamy 
eggs, iMving cither a hard or a tough soft shell as in 
our native Lactrta vivipara and the exotic 
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With soinefspecles the eggs are not laid until the 
embryos are absolutely ready to emenm ; while yet 
others— Z,. vtvtfiara and Att^is/t^gths for instance, 
two of our native Lizards— are viviparo#. In those 
cases in which the wg contaiiiuig the embryo 
is especially hard Nature has provided the 
embedded reptile with^ means of freeing itself. 
This it does by means tooth-like process on the 
snout. We will now enumerate a few of the species 
that may be kept in various ways, though some 
little care is needed in the selection of species to live 
together, ordt will be a case of survival of tlie fittest. 

Blu«-Tongaad Llztusl (TiUgua 
longing to the Skink family is a pretty out large 
Lizard whose chief cliaractcristic is suggested by its 
popular 0.1010. An adult measures so inches or so, 
and therefore a suitable-sized apartment must be pro- 
vided. Unfortunately this Lizard cannot well be kept 
In a room whose temperature falls belong about 65 
degrees. Its case should be located 111 a sunny place 
and a retreat, made of a piece of bark or of virgin 
cork, should be placed in one corner of its apartment. 
Slugs, snails, with now and again a little raw beef cut 
up, will be suitable food for the reptile. It should also 
be supplied with water and a 3-iiich layer of sand 
should cover the apartment fioor. 

Common Chnmeleon (Chamelgrnvui^artv),— 
Quite one of the most remarkable of all the l.izards by 
reason of its ability to <.li.inge its colour according to 
varying nujods, to intlate its liody, aiul to subsist fur so 
long a time without food that it w.is coniiiioiily asserted 
it lived on air. Another remarkable feature, of the 
Chameleon is theCong extensile tongue by means of 
which it secures its food ; while yet another is the e3'e 
structure eii.'ibling it to sec in every direction without 
mining either its head or its body. Agam the long 
t^il IS iireliensiie. Although extremely interesting, the 
Clianiuleotf^ soincwliat troulilesonic to keep in wiiitcr 
as its quaffors must be warmed. In summer this is 
unnecessary^ The case in winch it is kept should have 
a warm ana sunny a^ect and at one corner a slight 
shelter should be afforded tlie timid reptiles The 
food best suited consists of cockroaches and other 
small insects, including flies. In size tins Lizard 
measures when full-grown about 1 foot. It should not 
be kept with other species ; and although this reptile 
will not take water from a vessel it will do so If the* 
fern-case in which it is kepi be gently sprayed 

Emerald or Green l«lz8rd {L. viridis).— 
Beautiful though this species undoubtedly is, it cannot 
genemlly siieakuig barccomincnded as one to be kept 
Gi captivity. Emerald green is the prevailing colour 
of the upper surface of this Lizard, which measures in 
the case of males 16 inches or 17 inches in lengtli, the 
majority of it being tail, lleneath it is yellowish, while 
the throat is blue, or bluish in the case of males in the 
breeding se.ison In its native habitat it prefers rocky 
places. Like many other 1 .izards it will eat insects of 
various kinds (including butterflies) snails, and earth- 
worms. It can be called a British species, as it occurs 

^ynJ^Llzard (Lacerta ocellata).—Ona of the 
most satisfactory species to keep in cunfinemeni, but 
on account of its voracity it is best placed alone in a 
greenhouse. After a time this s()ecies will get very 
tame, so tame as to take proffered food from the hand. 
Mice, earthworms, cockroaches, etc., may be given to 
this Lizard, which is some so inches to 34 inches long. 
The popular and specific name lias been bestowed on 
account of die ocelli, or we-spots. In colour this 
Llmrd is green above and often^xquisitely reticulated 
with black. Beneath it is greoiish-yellow ; while at 
the sides are numerous blue, black-edged^tnls, which 
account for its sjiecific and impular names. The 
males attain a laigesize— 2 feet and r.iorc in length, and 
assume their most beautiful coloration at the breedmg- 
time. This species retires for the winter, burrowTng 
into the soil in late auluntii to emerge witli the fine 
days of the returning spring. * 

Riokly Lizards*— By this name are popularly 
known several species which, though of good repute 
as pets, are nevertheless uncanny to look upon by 
reason of the spuic-likc processes covering their body. 
They are, however, less formidable than they seem; 


indeed they arc classed as gentle reptiles that will 
bear handling with impunity. To the iiiajoril^Jliow 
ever, they are not likely to appeal, more especimfy too 
as they are somewhat exi>ensivc. The Derbian Zonure 
{Zonurus derbtanus] is one of the liest of the group. 
Like some otiier Lizards this species is capMle off 
taking long fiists. The food most- acceptabkito 
consists of niealworiii.s. small beetles, and grubs; 
while a vessel of water should be supplied in its case. 

As in the case of the Blue-Tongued, its case should be 
provided with a snug retreat ; the floor of its apart- 
ment should also be covered witii sand. It may be 
allowed to hibernate in a box or other receptacle con- 
taining leaves, but tliis must be kept in a room in 
whicli tliere is a fir#thc night through. 

The Blow-Wormz (AHptti/ragili5).^tL native 
species known also as the Blind-Worm. This latter 
name is a most inappropnaie one as the species has 
excellent eyes. It i'ieasurc.s from lo inches to i foot or 
more in length, and though tlicre is a slight tapenng 
towards the tail it is of jhiiost uniform thickness. On 
the upper surface it is browaiisli-grcy, with a metallic 
sheen ; beneath it is black, but the colour is variable. 
The young are silvery-white above with three black 
lilies, and bl.ick beneath Except the gravid females, * 
these reptiles like the shade. They iced on snails, 
caitliwonns, and slugs, and hibernate in burrows in 
the soil. The foml should be given ahve. 

Viviparous Lizard (f- viinpara).—K very 
vamble species in whiih the reni.ale is larger than the 
male. The colour is brnnn or reddish above, with 
darker or light'-r spots, and occasionally tlicre is a 
dark yellow-edged Ixind at the sides; beneath the 
male is orange or even red, and the female very mu^ 
paler. 1- roin 6 inches to 7 inches would represent the 
length '1 he young arc under i inch when bom .ind 
are left by the prirents to shift for themselves. Green- 
fly and similar succulent morsels will provide them 
with food until tlicj’’ are capable of taking food similar 
to that given to tiie Hyed-Lizard. This species 
liiliemates in autumn. 

Wall Lizard. (A. mHrdlts.).-~~Kvvo%)ex very 
variable species which derives its popular name from 
the fact that it has in some of its native liat^ats a ♦ 
partiality for walls. Though resembling the CnmmoiF 
Lizard It is s in. or 3 in longer and has a fine taperingg 
tall, while tliat of its relative is for a greater part of its 
len^h of equal thickness. It requires similar treat- 
ment to the Common l.izard, and is very partial to 
garden worms. This species aisp occurs in the 
Channel Islands. 

Houalng, etc,— To those who can afford to 
i|)urchase ready-made one of the delightful little 
vivaria that are on the niatket, the problem of how 
best to acconiiiiodate these Lizards nikich cannot be 
allowed the run of a warm green house, might be 
readily solved. NiMressarily, liowever, thta»e are some- 
what expensive, ffnd it is not at all unusual for those* 
wlio go in for I.izard-keepmg to rig up a suitable 
substitute therefor out of a box, affixing thereto a 
thick glass front and^ door ^ladc of permrated zinc. 
Such a liotav-inade stsucture would necessarily vary 
as regards its dimcnsionb with the 4}articular species 
that it Ls desired to accommodate. So far as the species 
deal# with arc concerned, a vivarium that would be 
suited to a reptile of the size of the Eyed or the Blae- 
Toiigiied Lizanls niiglit very well be 4 feet long, 

2 /eet high, and 2^ feet wide. 1 he bottom should be 
tmckly strewn with small shingle or sand and a 
retreat at one corner should be fashioned out of cork, 
bark or something similar. A small tree-branch 
would also be a useful addition. Generally speaking 
the Lizards are sun-lovers and therefore the vivarium 
sliuuld be so situate that it gets as much as pO||ible. 

Feeding etc.— As the favourite foo^of the 
different ^izards enumerated has been given when 
deabiig wRh them specifically there is little need to 
refer to it speaally. Still it may be as well to state 
tliat clean fresh water should be provided in a pan. for 
thpugh It is not unusual for these reptiles to abstain 
frCm taking it for a long time on end, yet it is a 
necessity for them. 

In the enumeration of species wc have not included 
the locally distributed (in this country) Sand Lizard 

2 K K 
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iLaetrta for despite every care and many 

trials rath it, we have not found It a very suitable one 
Ibra ufc of captivity. It is larger and bulkier than 
L. vivipara witn which it is sometimes confused and 
shows considerable colour-variation, ttie colours of 
tMstb male and female being more subdued after the 
bre^if g season is passed. Vivul green is the groimd* 

' wAlour oT the male at that time, especially on the sides, 
where it is also dotted with black, and has whitish 
>eye*spots. Beneath it is yellow. Tho leiuale is a 
combination of my or dark-brown with rows of white 
centred spots. Tms Lizard is very common in parts 
of Surrey and Dorset. It may be stated that those 
wishing to catch Lizards in their haunts should never 
attempt to do so by the hand. Tho proper way is by 
means of a thread-noose attached to a thin, pliant 
etick 


TORTOISES. 

Nearly everyone in large towns is familiar with 
certain species of Land Tortoises which are sold 
I>y wily itinerant inertliants as useful aids tc> the 
gardener, who, unless he be something of a naturaust, 
alas soon finds that lie has been imposed uikmi, and 
that instead of eating the luscious slugs with whicli liis 
soil abounds, the tortoise prefers liis succulent 
lettuces and tender cabbage plants, not to mention his 
strawberries. The Water Tortoises, however, are 
with few exceptions carnivorous, and this must be 
borne in mind when making provision for the rcsp^> 
Hve needs of the members of the two families 
Testudinida (I.aiid Tortoises), and Hmydtda (Terra. 
y>lns, or Marsh Tortoises). Generally speaking, it is 
'the former which are favoured by the pet-keeper, and 
fateresting creatures they are m cajitivity, Tliey are 
usually on sale in summer arriving here in vast 
luimbersi though whither they go has long been a 
problem. In other countries than our own it is the 
custom to eat them and they are said to form very 
dainty momels. It is astonishing the time tliese Land 
Tortoises^will live in a state or captivity if they are 
• but Intrlligently treated in the way of food. Nor are 
.Aey tlil6 &11, stupid creatures that at first blush they 
would seem to be : on tlie contrary they soon become 
lairly tame and readily recognise the hands that leed 
them. The name Tortoise is a peculiarly appropriate 
one, having been bestowed on the group on account of 
their twisted legs. 


UND TORTOISES. 

VavlwtlM.- -Those best suited to a life in captivity 
•re natives of Europe, the most faniUiar species 
being Testudo greeca^ T. matiritamca, and T. 
marginata, the first-named tv/o lui>e'ng reference to 
their count^ of origin and the last and largest to the 
extended hind margin of its carapace. The Greek 
Tortoise may be dinerentiatcd froiti its two allies by 
its long tail having a *Claw-hke end: . while the 
Moorish Tortoise has, like T. tnargina/a, but a single 
plate in the tail vicinity and a plastron which is 
movable behind, as against the imiiiovnble plastron 
and double tail-pLite of the Greek Tortoise. 

Muiagement.— If the Tortoises are to be kept in 
the garden tliey must be restricted by some means, or 
they will do a lot of damage. The position assigneu 
th^ should be a sunny one and preferably Imunded 
by a wall. It is then quite easy to rig up with boards, 
or a box from wliich an end has been removed, a com* 
fbrtable retreat from bad weather, and cspeaally if a 
framework on whicli some Willesden Canvas has been 
itretchw well covers the retreat, thus p^tcctmg it 
from rain and scorching sun. Occasioiialf|, one sees 
the Tortoise restricted by means of a cotmifastened 


through a hole made in the hind margin the shdL 
This will not appeal to the majority. Of course if the 
Tortoises can be allowecLfhe liberty of a warm green- 
house and aifr fed properly they will not hibernate. 
Moreover, too. assuming tliat a pair have been kept 
(and this is better than keeping a single one), tne 
probability is that eggs will be laid. In that case they 
should be placed in some mocst sand on a frame 
generating a nice moist heat of 75 deg, to 85 deg. Fahr. 
In that case they should hatch out m two months or a 
little more. 

In the ev'mt of one not having a suitable green- 
house in which the Tortoise!, can be housed in winter, 
they stiould be allowed in autumn to bury themselves 
in the ground, marking the spot tliat they have 
selected. Or again tliey may be taken and placed in 
a box containing soil or leaves and stowed m a cool 
room until spring, when they will awake frCHii their 
torpor andi^oon commence to feed, though not very 
readily at flr:»t 

Foods.— 'I'he best food for l.and Tortoises consists 
of lettuce, cabbage, grass, dandelion flowers and the 
flowers of buttercup ; while it •'ilso exhibits a partiahty 
for strawberries, ctirrants, and many other garden 
plants. 

MARSH TORTOISES. 

These are very much flatter than their land con- 
geners, and ATu, iiioreoi'cr, provided with webbed feet 
to suit the partial aquatic life that they leail To keep 
them wholly in water, however, is i^fucl foi they are 
also most ci^>able walkers. 

Emya Orbloalaria ^Syn. K. tutaria), the 
European Pond Tortoise is the commoneiit species 
kept and is vanable as to colour ; there are two types, 
raaiaie and spotted, m the former of which the 
colours radiate from the centre. Adult specimens 
measure from 5 inches upwards to 9 inciies. To watch 
this Tortoise stalk its prey, whether fish or frog, is most 
interesting. In a state of nature they feed m the 
water, but when tame they will take food on land. 
Tnesc Pond 'lortiases make a curious shnil noise at 
breeding time. The eggs are deposited on land, but 
the young are very aifliciilt to rear. Theie is an 
Ainenciui species— A*. black with yelluHrish 

sjKiis, which is smaller than its European representa- 
tive of the genus, tUnt is said to become very tame, 
although wc have had no experience of it ; it prefers 
land to water and is a very di5tif\ctive Tortoise, with 
head black alxive and yellow beneath. Ciemmj/s 
leprosa from Morocco has also been successfully krat 
here, but on account of its *' fishy ” odour cannot be 
recommended as a net. 

Food and Management.— As previously 
suggested these are in the main carnivorous, feeding 
upon worms, newts, fish, frogs, and various insects : 
while in captivity they may also be provided with nw 
meat, sinall birds and inaiumals. Generally speaking 
they do not exhilut the same intelligence as tbf Land 
Tortoises, seeming to avoid rather than to seek man. 
Where one can furnish these cre.itures with a small, 
sunny, duck-weed-covered pond, with a bank on 
whicli they can land to " sun *' themselves, this shoul l 
be an ideal spot. Such a pond, however, would need 
to be surrounded with wire-netting or the Tortoises 
would “stray.” Provision should also be made of a 
suitable place in which they can deposit their eggs 
should they wish to do so : a nice light, sandy sou 
would be excellent. .They should be allowra ffr 
hibernate in a box of moss and then be stored in a 
cool frost-prpof place until the following season. If 
one can give them plenty of suitable food, and a warm 
greenhouse havitm a pond in which the water can bak»t 
chilled, or one of the vivariums making provision ras 
thid Latter, these Marsh Tortoises will not nibernate. 





Pears’ Ready Reckoner 

' From One-sixteenth of a Penny to 
Twenty-one Shillings 

In the following iables ai%v number of articles^ separate weights or measures^ days^ weeks^ 
ntontks or years— from x to 5,001 — are reckoned^ at amounts from a sixteenth of me Penny to 
one guinea^ in individual sets ^ each table being complete in itself Up to 20 each number is 
worked through progressively in the shorter iables on th(^ po-ge ,* then follmvs 25 — as a quarter 
of a hundred^ and every multiple of ten next in order ^ with $2—00 the number standing for 
the weeks in a year^ interpolated in its proper place* 

In tlu longer tables— from the next Page to theend—etfcry number from x to 100 is 
reckoned out. Beyond the number 100, the figures siafiding for multiples of dozens up to the gross 
(144) have a line each^ as has also 1x2, the number of pound,, in a cwt . ; with an entry for 
the number of days in the year ^ breaking the even hundred progression ; and one at 2,240— 
the purpose of sko^vi ng at a glance what the cost per ton comes to of anything Priced at the 
amount per pound shown by the table— inserted between the 2,000 and 3,000. 

The reckoning for every possible combination of whole numbers can thus be readily arrived 
at where not expressly given, by adding together the items indicating the values attached to 
composing numbers. Thus articles at one-twelfth of a penny each would come to the 

3,000+300+60 -|-6j or^ as will be seen^ £t os. iod.+2S. irt^ + 3<^.+oJ</., an aggregate 
equalling £\ ss. ^Id. 
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THE 

SCIENCE OF SOAP 

AN EXTRACT 'FROM A LECTURE ON HEALTH, 

ft 

• By ANDREW WILS.(>N, 

Ph.D., M.B., F.R.S.E., F.L.S. 

Lecturer on Physiology and Health to the George Combe Trmi and 
Gilchrist Tfust Lecturer. Author of A Manual of Health ^ienc&f 
The Moderfi Fhvsicianf drc. * 

ft 

Dr. Andrew Wilson is acifnowledjred to be a Ibading: 
aluthority on the Science of Health. Not onl}» has he 
studied the science deeply, but he has an almost unequalle(> 
kry>wled£:e of the subject in its manifold, praf tical bearings, 
as his numerous lectures and writings effectively testify. 
Therefore, anything that he •may have to say on so 
important a theme as Soap cannot fail to be worth reading. 


** The Oraai ClvillMP.” Soap hastiecii tetmud 
“ Th« Gr< dLt Ctviliset.’* lii rebpect of thr fact that itb 
Ubc iniplieb freedom from dirt, it witl^equal 

justice be termed tlw Imrbini^cr of Health, seeiiiif that 
cleanliness sums up in a sinjfle word the essential 
conUlttou wliRh underlies all hygienic practice. 

•• Cleanliness " of body, of gannents, of surroundings, 
cf houses, of drains, of food, of air and of water, 
represents the aim and end of all healih-teachuig. In 


proportion as we attain and maintain cleanliness 
universally and aboUsti dirt, we prevent diftase, save 
life, and promote the happiness of mankind. Clearly 
soap, m a means of Sanitary grace, is nut to be lightly 
esteemed. 

It is tlie foe of the microbe and the enemy of disease, 
and the Soapniaker's labours may therefore, in a very 
real sense, be said to run in i>arallei lines to those of 
Uie sanitarian's work and of tlie doctor's practice. 


im 


M M 
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The Partoaal Bide of CleanllJieu. Leaving 
the {vuely domestic and disinfectant uses of soap out 
of sight, the personal side of the cleanliness question 
may be said to offer a very interestuig study in con- 
nection not merely with the preservation of health, but 
also in respect of the promotion of wliat one may term 
^'ie msthctic side of life. : Health implies beauty and 
cleanliness is the foundation of both. Wliilc the care 
of the skin naturally falls to be considered as an all- 
important element in health-culture, such care, imply- 
ing the wise selection of a soap, must naturally include 
the makia^ of most of what per^nal attractions we 
possess. For the relation of skin-health to soap is 
much closer than is usually supposed. 

Soaps to be Avoided. Crude saips, coarse ' 
soaps, or those impregnated with deleterious colouring 
matters, are too often the cause of skin-troubles often 
of an intractable kind. Then, wc h.ave to distinguish 
between iiiedicinal soaps intended for the cure of skin- 
troubles, and those intended for toilet use: a dis- 
tinction, this, of great importance. Soft soap is an 
excellent cleanser of woodwork and other things ; it 
would ruin any skin to which it was applied. Medicated 
so.ips are useful in the hai Js of the physician; the 
licalthy skin requires no drugs applied to it, any more 
than the healthy stomach demands the continuous 
administration of drugs. . .Thus we see there arc saips 
*^to be avoided for personal uei in hcaltli, just as there 
are others suitable for dally employment by way of 
I, romoting the welfare of the skin. 

Tho Relationship of Boap to the Skin. It 
liehoves as, in order fully to comprehend tlie relation- 
ship of soap to the skin, to consider briefly what the 
skin itsota* is. No knowledge of any bodily function 
can be complete or satisfactory which is not founded 
oS. an qipreciation of the nature of the organ or part 
^ with whicl! we are dealing. Popularly regarded, the 
' skin with many people stands simply for a body- 
covering. It is very much more. It is in truth a some- 
what explicated structure or tissue. 

It consists of ‘ two chief layers, the outer skin, 

“ Scarf” sIHii or “ Epidermis," as it is named, and the 
under skin or "Dermis.” There are other layers 
included in lli^.skm texture, but it will suffice for the 
present purpose to recognise these two ni.iin divisions. 
M'ost of us know the diiference between the two layers. 

Practically, in shaving, a man maLcs a clear dis- 
tinction between thciii. If he keeps to the outer skin 
all is well ; if, however, he'illows his razor to descend 
to the under layer, he soon becomes a^are of one 
diflereiice at least, if not two, between the skin-tissues. 
For when he cuts himself he draws blood and he feels 
pain, proving thus that, while the upper sklA is 
destitute of blood-vessels and nerves, the under skin 
possesses both. We discover on close examination th«J 
the outer skin is in fact a production of the more vital 
under layer. It is composed of microscopic cells which 
are produced practically on the upper surface of the 
under skin. 

Bklilh Renovation. These cells do not survive 
long. There is a perpetual procession of them passing 
upwards in layers, getting drier and more sesflia-like as 
tliey ascend, until they arrive at the surface of the outer 
skin itself. There, as mere dried scales, they arc worn 
off by the friction of our. clothes and by wash'mg, their 
places being taken by other cells produced and pushed 
upwards in the same manner as were the lost cells. 


We might compare this shedding of the outer skin cells 
to a process of "Moulting." The lower animals 
exhibit this feature at iiUervals or periodically ; man is 
always mouRmg. 

If such be the nature of the outer skin, that of the 
under skin or " dermis " is of a very difiermit kind. 
The under layer is an organised structure^ that to 
say, it consists of living cells and is well supplied with 
blood-vesseU, while the ends of the nerve-fibres, 
through which we exercise the sense of Umch, end in 
little projections of the under skin-layer. When we 
touch anything, we therefore feel it by the nerve-ends 
in the under skin through the upper skin. 

Tbe Fnnotlon of the Skin. The blood supply 
of the skin is very extensiva So fine arc its blood- 
vessels tliar^ even the point of a needle must wound a 
large number of them. This distribution of blood to 
the skin leads to another and most important con- 
sideration, namely, that which teaches us that part oi 
the skin's duty is to serve as an organ for getting rid of 
so much of our bodily waste which is the result of our 
bodily work, k ' fact, one might well compare the skin 
to a lung spread all over the body's surface. Physio- 
logists will tell us that the lungs, skin, and kidneys 
form really a trio of organs pcriarinmg smiilar work 
only m different ways, that work being “ excretion," 
or, as it has already been termed, tiic ge' ting rid of 
wa>te. Very mucli the same substances, but in 
different proportions, arc excreted from the blood by 
all three, and it may be said in addition tliat the skin 
lias a power of absorbing oxygen gas, so that m this 
respect it shows an approach to the lungs in the nature 
of its duties. 

llilAi of Bwoat Olands. How the skin acts os 
a channel for the exit of waste is revealed to us when 
we discover in the deep layer numerous "sweat 
glands." Each is a coiled-up tulie, the end of which 
passes upwards to open on the skin-surface in a 
•‘pore." Around tee glands are den.se networks of 
blood-vessels, and it is easy to conceive how the waste 
matters can strain through th^’r thin walls and so 
reaching the sweat-tubes bo passed upwards to be 
discharged on the skin-surface as perspiration. rA.ny 
interference of a serious kind with the skin- function, 
jubt noted results in disease nr death. It would be 
quite possible to *' suffocate ’* an individual by gilding 
his skin over with an impermc.ible layer, and this 
result actually happened In one case in which a cliild's 
hotly was covered with goldleaf. tliat he might take 
part in a procession at Rome. It is in the palm of the 
hand and sole of the foot that sweat glands are most 
numerous. Each little sweat-tube if uncoiled would 
measure about one-fourth of an inch, and the late 
Sir Erasmus Wilson calculated that in a single sqhare 
inch of the palm, about 73 J feet of sweat-tubing Is 
contained. Similarly it has lieen calculated that in the 
whole body there extits lo miles length of such tubes. 

There ,src other glands In the skin called 
" sebaceous " glands. These supply a fatty matter, 
the use of which is to keep the skin supple. These 
glan-Is are found also opening into the sheaths or 
hairs, and it may be supposed the matter they secrete 
represents a kind of natural pomade. When the 
tubes of these latter gland.s become blocked up with 
the fatty secretion, and the top of the little plug of 
fatty matter becomes coated with dust, we get what 
are called “ blackheads" in the sicin. 
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Soft ud th« Bodr** Health. All this 
Ihfonnaticm has an important bearing on the mainten- 
ance of the matter of sMn and body alike, and 
inddaitally, on the use of Soap, for the body's 
health depends to a laige extent on the proper 
discharge of the slun’s duties. Just as the skin, in 
^m. sympntlilses very strongly with different bodily 
states. The skin-is a regulator uf the temperature of 
the body, through the blood, winch is ever circulating 
through dt. The production of perspiration and its 
evaporation implies loss of heat, hence the rapid 
cooling of the body after copiously perspiring. In 
^old Aveathcr less sweat Is produced, the loss of heat 
is diminislied. and the bodily heat is then conserve^ 
These facts enable us to understand wliat ch4 
iriiiplies, with its effects propagated bj^the ner\'ous 
system to the lungs or otiicr parts. 

The necessit V for strict cleanliness in the matter of 
the skin and for the use of a pure soap becomes clear 
when we consider the functions of the skin-glands and 
their constant work in pouring out on the skin-surface 
so much of our bodily waste. Yet another fact must 
be borne in mind, namely, th.nt tne old skin-cells, 
which are always being shed, demand equally the acts 
of washir^ for their removal, and for this re.'ison also it 


may be said, there aCses the necessity for frequcAt 
cliange of our undcrgarmentJI The exea:ise of 
cle.-mliuess all round is therefore more than justified 
by all we can learn concerning the duty of maintaining 
the hea1t)*y action of the skin, and equally by wliat we 
know of |he waste products our bodily coverigg gives 
fortli. • 

The Absolute Necessity of Soap Purity. 

A soap fit to use and such as can exercise no injurjous 
effects on the skin must first of all be of pure quality. 
It must contain^o deleterious iugredinils and no 
objectionable or irritating co'ounug matter. To 
please the eye counts for nothing in the matter of 
soap; the grcc^it essential is purity. Next in order 
comes the matter of economy. Soaps loaded with 
water represent so much money wasted, whereas a 
soap in which tlie quan’ity of water has been reduced 
to tiie niitumum must prove economical, because 
lasting. Crude soaps naturally irritate the skin, nncl^ 
in place of removing the sklii-debris literally rasp 
off the cell-byers winch arc not yet ready for removal. 
Hence many cases of tender skins are to be attributed 
to the use of improper tfuiaps, ‘i^hich as an authority 
puts it “should only be iici d (or wasliing floors." 


THB SOAP THAT IB ALL PURE SOAp. 'Many 
years atfo. following the lead of Sir Erasmus Wilson, 
the late Mr. Startln. the famous skin speoialist, Pra- 
fessor Redwood and others, I bora testimony to the 
purity and ozoellenoe of a soap, the name of which 
has become a eultable household word, 1 allude to 
PEARS* SOAP. For years the excellence of this soap 
In respect of Its unvarying purity has been fully 
maintained. It owes Its fame and reputation to Its 
unchanging character, and to Its nor.-irrltating nature, 
and It le this latter featSre which has made it a special 
favoarlt% for nurseiV use. The delicate skin of the 
Infant requires a soap of bland character, and PEAR8|^ 

• SOAP fully Justifies the confidence . erhioh mothers 
and nurses repose in It,^ Again, it to an excellent 
detergent and removes dirt partlolee very easily, 
while from the point of view of economy, PEARS’ e 
SOAP, as It has been well declared, la all soap and 
can be used till It has become of tl^ lEinnoss of a 
■Ixpence, 

• • • 

THE BOAP FOR THE COMPLHXION. Attention 
to tho complexion Is a matter which coneeme every- 
one, and the value of a pore non>lrrltating soap in 
preventing the development 9t blotches is therefore to 
be regarded as a sine ^ud non for those who desire to 
maintain a fair skin, PEdtRS* SOAP le a necessary 
to the toilet of the Hair, while It Is equally adapted to 
the usteof the sterner sex, and makes for shaving an 
excellent lather, not apt to Irritate the ekln as do 
many shaving soaps which contain potash. On these 
grounds PEARS’ SOAP should continue to enjoy the 
eenfldenee of the puUio, for no purer article of its kind 
has ever been offered to the peo^e. 
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THE 

SKIN AND COMPLEXION 


With Special Reference to Diet, Clothin&, 

^ T 

Bathing, and Cosmetics. 

i 

By James StarTin 

Senior Surgeon and Lecturer to the London Skin Hospital. 

The charms of a clear, healthy skin, and its usuvn,! accompaniment, a fine 
complexion, are universally acknowledged. It forms one of the chief elements 
of beauty, and those who are endowed by nature with these beneficent gifts 
are indeed favoure^l ; but if they wish to retain this beauty, they shrould give it 
t*heir especial care. ^ 

.From the earliest period to the present time nevei was there an era when 
women did not try to make themselves beautiful. 

The Cava of tha Oomplazlon* The care of theininfluence, a d ron.sequenlly it Is mostly anion^fst 

the complCciun is a duty which every woman otves to the poor t>iat the jfreater number of tliese diseases are 

iierselfand all parents to their children. Keg-ulirity found. 

of ^atures and a perfect development of form are of Dust and Dirt. The artisan in his seter.il trtdes 
littre avaiMf the complexion is not (food. finds a fruitful source of skin disease m the dust and 

^ In fact, thL complexion is the chief ch.iriii of beauty dirt in which he labours, often very irritatiiiff, and from 

III our own race, for what finer coinplcxioiis in the wCich he cannot, or can very uni>erfectTy, protect 

world do we see than those of our own (.ouiury women? Imiiself, unless he ?ives up Uut uinploynieiit which 

Many yeople ifrow careless of tlioir appearance after furnishes his daily mbad. Not only the ariisan, but 

a ..ertain time of lit; ; no doubt the cares and troubles drajiers, g^rocers, dyers, bakers, skimdresscrs, and 

and worry in the race for life have something to do otlier traders find that their assistanji^ occasionally suffer 

with this. We should l>e, therelmc, careful to bear by .tlisorbing the dust from their trade into the skm. 

our cares and troubles with a healthy iiiiiid, and if we « Dlaordevs of the Bkllt. The skin is the 
wish to preserve the beauty of our complexion, should greatest medium for punfymg our bodies, and evigry 

take far more card, in our modes of life and ilaily food. inouieiit of our lives a iiiuUitude of useless, corrupted, 

More than a.ooo years ago Xenophon wrote, ** Men and worn-out particles evaporate tliruiiyh its nuiiifruiis 

ce^'ded a genuine conipluMon as most pleasing." small ducts m an insensiliie manner. 1 ins evaporation 

'The Health of the Skin. The^-conditions ol is inseparaijiy connected willi our lives and the 

life in which we live, as a highly civilised nation, exert circulation of our blood, and by it tlie greater part «>t 

a powerful influence upon the strucCurcs which comlnite all the inipuntics of our bodies arc removed. It. 

to make up our organism, Init perhc*ps their influence therefore, it be inactive and its pores be stopped icp, an 

i' most pldiiily seen upon the skin. A pr^er care, acridity and corruption of the juices will be the iiieMi- 

therefore, of the skin is an iiinxirtaut factor in the pre- able consequence, and most dangerous diseases may 

vention of most cutaneous disorders. The health of easue. A very common puldic error is that all disorders 

the skill is much itie same as the health of our bOvlt^ of the skin arc contagious. Quite cuiniiionly sen ants 

We may define health, if we can, but it is indefinable. and workpeople turn aside and avoid any one in tlie 

'* It is that state of our bodies in which the functions go same service if affected m this way. 

oil without our notice or observation, and in winch The Question of Contagion. Numbers of 
existence is felt to be a pleasure; inwliich it is a kind of poor girls arc thus driven into any asylum to which 
Joy to see, to touch, aiuf to live. This is health. Yet they can gain admission, and the Union is the only 

the skin is apt to be looked upon and attended to by place of refuge from a fxejudice most undeserved and 

the majority of the community less than any organ of unwarrantable. Men-servants also suffer too often by 

the body. It should not only be considered as r 'nere this uncalled'for avoidance. Tlie vicinity or even the 

covering defend us from the effects of lieat or cold, bare mention of skin diseases seems to upset the 

but as on^of tlie most imporunt organs of our body. equanimity of some people— especially nervous, weak- 

witliout the constant activity and agency of which we minde^’ individuals. But let me reassure them ; for few 

inuit look for neither liealtn nor long life, and^n the eruptions of the skin are really contagious, and even 

neglect of which in modem times lies the secret source those that are, are hardly ever seen by the public in an 

of numberless diseases and evils that tend to shorten actual condition of contagiousness, 

our existence.’* And from wliatever cause they result. If any further inducement were needed to urge us to 
the morbid phenomena of eruptions of the skm show the consideration of so important a subject as the care 
themselves at all periods bf life, in every rank, and iit of the skin, it might be found in the risks attending 

■11 conditions of civilisation. But it is the working an invasion of that terrible and devastating disease, 

classes of the community who are mostly exposed to Asiatic.cholera. Nothing that we can do is so likely 

t 1058 « 
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to .prAerve us from that dire disease— and indeed, 
from eyeif disease of an epidemic or contagious kind 
—as a proper and Judicious ^re of the skin. 

Sanlwy PFaofrutlons. The instructions laid 
dowifrby our Sanitary Boards for sccuTltu; our country 
against diolera are nappily so good, aimtliey contain 
recommendations having reference to the maintenance 
of the skin in a state of cleanliness, warmth, and 
liealth ; and it is only by a knowledge of the nature 
and functions of the skin tliat we can safely hope to 
succeed completely in eHecting this object. Fortunately, 
if there is one cnaractenstic which distinguishes an 
Englidi man or woman, it is the almost universal habit 
of aeani incss— the “ love of the tub." Of this I purpose 
speaking latpr on. 

sNSkin Bruptlons. It would appear that, at first 
sight, skin eruptions in ancient tiiifcs were either more 
frequent, or that the disgust with which they wee 
ro.^'Ardccl liad a greater iiimience on the community 9 t 
la'^e than is at present the case. At the period of 
the establishment of our royal hospirals (St. Bar. 
tholomcw, Bctli' 'hem, <'nul UrideweU). the leper, as 
the unfortunate individual was called who was afflicted 
with a skin eruption, had a place allotted to himself, 

*' to kcepc liiiii out of ye citie.” He was in a iiianner 
ronhned to a district, beyond the bounds of which he 
dared not venture under the penalty of death ; indeed, 
so severe was the l.iw m such casts (leprosy having 
been hold one of the five plagues under the Sanitary 
Code in most Europear couiitrics, and 1 licllcve in 
our own), that anyone convirted of ha\ing had com- 
municalinn u'ltli a leper rendered his life a forfeit to 
the State. Common sense in modern tunes, however, 
has long since ‘exploded the oelicf that the aflectmn 
called leprosy is contagioi'S m temperate climates 
After tlie Crusades every disease of the skin became 
a? object of suspidon, without discnminntion or even 
a cursory hiqiiiry into its nature. Tender the geneiat 
denomination of lepers thousands of helpless wretches, 
whose only crime was poverty, were condemned to 
noisome imprisonment and banishment from all ties of 
fneiulship and kinship. At that time the number of 
I.i^at 4 ‘ttos in Furope amounted to 21,000, and we read 
that in Pans, in the fa<;a<le in such a building, a gibbet 
was erected for such as dared either to enter or escape 
without peniiission. 

Leprosy. It may be interesting to .state that the 
site or St. J.inies's Palace was anciently occupiedffliy 
one of these lepe.'-hoiises, and ^at tlie paiks 'adjacent 
formed part of the domain frcffli winch it derived its 
support, until Henry the Eighth, in his kingly wisdom, 
converted this am^iit chanty into the palace, as it still 
cniitiniics. Such wis tin' charitable caie of the suffering 
coinmuiiity in ancient tmies. But it is only witliin thp 
Ifst few years tiiat special notice lias been taken of 
the'.e diseases by medical men, and special liospitals 
and sper!.-!! dcpartiiieiits m hospiUls established for 
tiieir alleviation. 

Charaoter of th« Skin. Tlie soft yielding 
texture or iiitcgunieiit forming the exturnni covering 01 
our bodies, well known by common designation as the 
skiifr though apparently one ineinbrane of evidently 
complex structure, in reality consists thruugliout its 
ivliole extent of three layers, which, besides performing 
the important office of protecting the parts beneath 
from injury, constitute at the same tune tlie seat of tlie 
sense of touch and the organ of sensible and insensible 
perspiration; and we are here reminded of die 
expressive lines of Pope— ^ 

" In hutiuin works, thoiigli laboured on with pain, 

A thousand movenients scarce one purpose gam ; 

In God's, one single can its«nd produce, 

Yet serves to second, too, some other use." 

The apparatus for cutaneous alisorptitm, iiiibibUion, 
as it is called more properly, the three layers, furnish 
also a locality for innumer.'iblc glands or bulbs, nro- 
ducinghair. and everywhere co\cring the body ^daiiig 
so much to its softness and^ grace ; a class of little 
cavities, which secrete the unctuous matters to lubricate 
the skin, called the sebaceous glands, and, finally, for 
the siidariparous or perspiratory glands. 

Funodons of tbo Skin. Yet, with so great a 
variety of offices and parts, the extent and services of 
this interesting membrane are not confined to the outer 


surface only, for tlm^skin is found to be contbiuod 
inwards at all ilie openings of th«body, and tc^come 
the mucous membrane ofthe mouth, nose, throU, lungs, 
stomach, and other organs; so that the cutaneous 
surface may be said, like a circle, to have neither be- 
ginning nor end, but fonns one beautiful investing 
membra^ for the wliole body, inside and out, which 
so adniiiflbly accommodates its services to th#varlous 
(larts that perhaps 00 structure could be inUglked 
more illustrative of Divine arrangement, by combming 
unity of purpose and design with diversity of functional 
offices, and so gracefully adapting itself to the different 
and varied movements of the body, without wrinkle or 
inequality, as to have fumisheol Burke, in his essay on 
the ** Sublime and Beautiful," with one onus liappiest 
illustrations. 

BexialtlvnneM of tho Skin. Though the skin 
is so surprisingly yielding and delicate, it is well con- 
stituted to resist 'ixtemal agencies, which property is 
marvellously increased by education or haoit; to the 
homy palm of the smitli, for example, the dewdron 
and the red-hot metal prove nearly innocuous in their 
action. 

Yet so wonderfully sensitive is the organ of touch in 
the skin that in the blind, deaf, and dumb it ha^ 
furnished a medium of communication which in minute- 
ness of perception has nearly rivalled, while it affords a 
substitute for, the lost senses. 

Whilst thus the skin may be said to connect each of 
us with the external wcgld, it affords at the same tune 
the safeguard and protection of the parts within, offer- 
mg, according to Ineir several necessities, great density 
of texture for a shield or defence, as before instanced 
m the hands and feet, a delicate and wonderful 
tenacity, as on the. lips and other organs, whAe 
exquisiteness of sen^tion constitutes the prominent 
function to be developed. 

The Fingers. The ends of the fingers may MIto 
perhaps present themselves as seeming exceptions to i 
this statement, but when wc S}ieak of the •'inatoniical 
arrangements of the skin we shall at once perceivea 
increased cause for admiration of these fkets, and 
w’oncicr at the contrivance for arliiiittuigfre#cxer< isi* of 
the sense of touch in parts so tluckl> 'covered by cuticle. 

Of the tiirce layers or divisions of the skin the 
or outernioM, th.it which meets the cy^ i#tho ^arf- 
skin, the cuticle or epidermis ; the stconw, in which t^ 
colouring matter of the different human races is 
depo-ited, is called the rete-niucosuiii, or iiialpighi 
(after Its d'‘:Covcrcr, Malpiglii); and the /Aiief Is called 
the true skin, tin* cutis vera. dermis, or chorion. 

The Cuticle. I'he cuticle, when separated bv a , 
blister fir oiher means from the living Ixfrly, is found m 
ail races of men, blacks as well as whites, to be a 
diaphanous, elastic, white or grcyish-white membrane, 
ritncr darker, however, in the neg^p races, and, from 
the grooves intersecting it, apiurmniy reticulated, the 
outer surface being somewhat convex and polched 
from the oily matter thrown out upon it bv tne 
seliaccous glands or follicles, the inner surface con- 
cave, rough, and 4 rrcgi^r. an appearance which, if 
re^rded with alight nKgiiifying power, is found to 
arise froll numerous small points or processes like the 
pile of coarse velvet ; these are the liollow, tube-hke 
Loiitmuations of the cuticle dipping into the pores and 

r qualities of the rete-inucosiini, the second membrane 
the skin, and into the true skin or derniia, Tlie 
third membrane, as it were, fonns the medium of coni- 
inumciitiuii between nil those parts and ciianncls 
through w'hich tlic h.iir>and seliaceous and sweat-ducts 
iiass, each of these minute lubes or processes being 
like an inverted finger ot a glove, the duct, hair, etc.,* 
perforating its apex something after Uiat manner, 

A Proteotlntf Membrana. By a beautiful 
provision of nature the cuticle may be said to be ^^rt 
of vaniish, perfectly iiisciiMblc, which protects ftie 
more delicate (larts of the skin and the organ of touch 
Irnm Injury. 

Were our bodies witliout this covering, not only 
might any noxious weed we crush in our progress 
prmuce lethal effects, but we could scarcely perfonn 
the common offices of life without risk. In »ur 
profession this protecting nrembrone daily and hourly 
exerts its preservative influence ; with this safeguard 
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#c can handle with impunity lAt only deadly poisons, 
but so^'ces of conta^on themselves. 

Thus wc see the advantage, nay the necessity, to our 
welMieing of bearing about with us an inanimate 
exterior, and can admire the wonderful wisdom of the 
Creator in this external adaptation of our bodies to the 
world without. > 

Wc pow come to the question, What is the soundest 
stAc or condition of the skin, or that which most 
cnntnlmtes to ItT and in its turn indicating a high 
stale of liealth. It does not depend u|M)n whether 
the person is of sanguine or bilious temperament, of 
ruddy or sallow complexion, but whether the skin 
exercises its functions in a proper manner. I will now 
endeavour Tb show j'oii how It may. r 
The Manatfement of the Skin. The con- 
ditions, therefore, necessary to iii.iiiirain the skin in a 
sound and iicalthy state, to restore it when dis- 
ordered, to second our efforts when engagctl in 
treating some of the many eruptions to wduch it is 
liable, may be classed under three lieads*— 

1. Tliat the body should be. if possible, well and 
Judiciously nourished. 

9. That no undue tax or strain should be put upon 
f the skin, 

3. Tliat the skin be put under proper rules of 
iiian.igement .is to general livgieiiic surrouni lings, 
diet, clotliing and cxcr(.ise. Tlie more exercise we 
mke ill the open air the better for our complexions ; 
we rlo not take half enotigh, l.« lies especidUy. 

Diet and Skin Health. Now with regard to 
diet I should hke to say a few words, as tiic licalUi 
of the skin is much infltiencecl thereby. 

In the first place, our 1« id is in a double manner 
4 source of warinili, by supplying the material 
requisite to balance the continual waste going on m 
tiie body, and. secondly, by convej mg into the system 
tHbsc elements whibh by tht'ir ci.ciiiical composition 
engender heat ; .'iiul to ensure these results our food 
must be wholesome and sudirient, and must combine 
i all the varieties, animal and vegetable, wliich are 
bestowed upon us, via., the aqueous, tlie albuminous, 
the saccivrrine, and the oleaginous. The first Is 
necessary, and enters largely into the component 
** pni^s of our boily ; the second, from our aniiu.il fooil ; 
the thirds from the vegetable: and the fourth, form 
both the lancer. Let me give you a good maxim ; 
^ Happy tstke man who only fats whenJie ii hun^ryf 
and ilnnhT when he ts fhtt " 

Periaxis of Taking Food. The periods of 
taking food usually^sdopted in our country, in accord- 
ance with convenience and recurrence of hunger, are 
those which fhre best suited for the purpose of liealtli, 
viz,, the morning meal, tlie iiiitl-day meal, and the 
evening meal. 

The morning %'eal, or bre.ikfast, should be taken 
between 8 and 9; tlie mid-day meal, the dinner of our 
rofathers, the second brcakf.tst of the French, the 
nch of fashionable hfe, is generally, sAtd should be, 
taken between t and s o'clock : and tlie evening meul, 
the supper of our forefathers, ahe dinner of the 
present day 111 fashionalilr society^ between 7 and 
8 o’clock. 

Aniuiig the ancient Greeks the three meals of the 
day were called the '‘ariston," the first, or morning 
meal, taken at sunrise ; the " deipimn," the chief me^U. 
dinner; and the “dorpon," the evening or sunset 
meal, supper. 

The Atiienians took meals as the French, and they 
called them "ariston" and "deipnon," excluding the 
" dorpon," and sometimes the *' ariston " was regarded 
^ as luncheon, the prandium of the Romans. 

Quantity of Food. As regards tlie quantity of 
foorl to be taken at all times, no doubt It is lie>tt to err 
on toe side of moderation, and 1 liavc no hesitation tn 
cohdemntn£^ too g^eat a variety at a single meal^ 
however muck variation of diet may he useful. A 
variety of dishes is simply an injurious device fo^.over- 
loading tlie stomach. Before I couiniejice referring to 
special articles of food, let me urge upon you the 
great importance of regularity of meals and siiflicieut 
time to eat them. Upon this rule depends to a great 
extent our liealtli. trreghlarity In this respect, pro- 
duces, as you know, indigestion, flusliing or the skin, 
and one of the most disfiguring eruptions, and that on 


the face. It is not all red frees and red/iosas th|t 
proceed from strong drink, though many do. 

The diet for anyone who suffers ftoni an eruption 
should be faidy good; Move all, the dayj^Qula be 
commenced vdth a substantial breakfast of Ughf food, 
but not with hot roast meat, as is the custom with 
some persons : the stomach is not able then to digest 
it. Fish, boiled bacon, eggs occasionally, cocoa v 
cocoatina, coffee for some, tea for some, for few person, 
are able to digest the same things— tome coffee, some 
tea. Some take porridge, but my experience shows 
me it cannot be taken regularly south of tbs Tweed. 
It is much too heating in the south of England : Indeed, 
1 have seen eruptions caused by eating It, especially 
among children. « 

Bovenitfog. Now milk Is a mixture of the fom 
staniinal principles of food that I liave mentioned 

I efore: in it, therefore, we expect to find a model of 
liat an alimentary substance ought to be. Some can- 
not digest in^jk ; then 1 recommend them^to take soda- 
water with it. It forms a very suitable portion of our 
daily food, therefore. 

Coffee. Coffee, if property made, is a wholesome 
beverage, but it requires making. It, the berry, of two 
or three kinds, should be freshly roixsted and ground, 
and tlioroiiglily iioiling water passed ihrougli it before 
it is required. Tiiose of you wlio know tins must 
know how vastly cUffcreiil it is to the stuff called coffee, 
as it is iioiight, and often mixed with that wretched 
drug chicorj'. 

Tea. If tea be preferred, it should be made with 
some variety of )nirc black Ceylon, India, or China 
tea. not green. A correct tti fusion is tpiade by fourtng 
boiling suater upon the tea and allmuing it to stand 
from t 7 vo to five minutes at the most. Let 'iie urge 
you to try these methods, and I vouch you will not be 
disapjiointed. 

Solids. For solids, variety is liest—not eggs and 
bacon, bacon and eggs every inoriimg, or eggs alone, 
as they are too Inlious to take regularly. Take fish 
fiiot kippererl fisli) one iiioriiing, lioiled bacon another, 
It IS almost as good as cod-liv.^r oil to weak persons. 

Meat Bating. The rule is, therefore, our food 
should be fair in quantity and good in quality, but light. 
A fair amount of meat should be taken, but never in 
excess. The people of England arc accustomed to eat 
far too much beef and mutton "without vanahon, 
wCich only stimulates the skin to gross and uiihcaltiiy 
action and appeamne^ Servants, where so much meat 
is consumed in wcll-tcWo families, make good patients 
to the doctors. All rich and lieaCing foods taken in 
excess, such as roast pork, salt beef veal, jugged hare, 
many soups, badly cooked pastry, sliell-nsh, new 
I cheese, raw vegetables, dried fruits, sweetmeats, should 
be studiously avoiiled by those who have any tendent y 
to eruptions; but even in health the skbi often be- 
comes red and irritable after such things. 

Vegetable Diet. We should take a more mixed 
and vegetabtc diet ; and let me tell you, ladies, that 
vegetarians possess the finest complexions of any 
people in the world ; not that I advocate vegetarian 
diet in itself alcnic. The tendency, as I said befoA:, is 
to take too niiicli red meat, and too often. We should 
take much more vegetable diet than we do, and more 
fsh-dhat essential nerve and brain-supplying food^ 
fowl, wholesome unadulterated bread, whole-meal 
bread and brown bread, once-cooked meat. ]iotatoes 
well cooked, all sorts of green vegetables, marrows, 
I celery, tomatoes, leeks, and otiicrs so little known, 
rice, farinaceous food, beans, peas, light puddings of 
all kinds. 

All this has been moat ably brouglit forward in the 
lectures on cooking at the last most successful Inter- 
national HeaRh Exhibition. No person can expect to 
h.'ivc a nice complexion who eats meat, beef, and 
mutton, day by day without variation. 

Alcghol* InJurlouB. My attention has been 
lately mucit< drawn to the fret that in my practice so 
many disfigurements of the skin are entirely due to 
drinking intoxicating drinks to excess- and amongst the 
upper ranks of .society too ; and, further, it is a painful 
fact to relate that there are 50.000 prisonen in our Jails. 
Sixty per cent, of the inmates of our lunatic asylums 
are victims to Its direful influence; and there are 
t,OQ0,opo paupers In our workhouses and elsewhere, and 
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V rea^ tx> follow them, only throueh exctss In 
^ ink. I fifly more then 6o per cent of the dreadful 
cases of eruption in my hr^pital are either broujgrht 
about ^ its influence, or those erungons that are 
either mneiited or acquired are materially influenced to 
the bad by its itbusc, 

BplrttaandAla. Instead of the vile concoctions 
called spirits, and that wretched stuff which is sold as 
aft to our working classes scarcely ever unadulterated, 
if we could prevail' upon them to take less intoxicating 
drinks, how much less we doctors should have to do. 

This adviae applies to the upper as well as the lower 
ranks of society. K young American medical man, 
who luid Just come front the medical schools of 
Gmnany. visiting the practice of my hospital, told me 
fflBc in the whole course or his three years' study and 
residence in Germany he never saw^a drunken man or 
woman in the streets, or a woman enter a publioa 
house. I am sorry to say we cannot say this. * 

S'V Andrew Clark says: "Is it possilde that the 
teat h.ng of science or the dignity of our profession, 
any more than the calls of patriotism, humanity, love 
to our neighbour morality, and religion, can prove 
that we are wrong when vte advise those that come in 
contact with us, as patients or in otiicr capacities, to 
abstain from tlic poisonous and pernicious use oi 
alcoholic drinks?" 

The Joy of Health. I venttire to say to you 
that there is a curtain Joy of existencc—a sense in 
which one feels wliat a ple.'isure it is to look, for 
instance, u|ion green fields and happy birds, to hear 
pleasant sounds, to touch pleasant bands, to know 
that life is a s.^isfactian. This is a state whuh, m 
my opinion, ts atvayf injured in so/ne v‘ay or other 
by excess t/t aUtdtolic JnnAtnj'. This is a statu in 
which, sooner or later, the must*" goes ou» of tune, as 
regards its influence upon tiic licalth of our skin 
Perfectly good health will, in iny opinion, always 
he injured by alcohol— injured in the sense of its 
perfection and loveliness, i lie coiiiplesinn soon loses 
Its bloom and tlie countenance its cliucrfulness 

Complexion and Ooemotlos. A healthy and 
clear skin is the first aim and object of every man and 
worn in, and a point in connection with its enre du* 
mancls remark. It is the eniplayiiicnt of cosmetics or 
powders for the complexion ; ^re they harmful or not? 
This, in niy opinion, depends entirely upon the nature 
of the applications employed. Afany of the lottJhis 
and driif^s used and a^e Hi sector the skin lontain 
karnfui and posttei’ety tn/nf%us substances^ and 1 
have seen numbers o( instances where acnc and other 
diseases have bcei^caused by them. 

Cosmetics may he defined as substances which arc 
Intended for application to the .vKin with a view to ini^ 
proving Its appearance. However they maybe ore* 
pared, whether as washes, powders, or }>astes, tJiey 
carry out their objects in sonic of the following ways 
By (oncealing an offending eruption or pimple or 
some cutaneous affection, or hiding a coarse skin or 
some local injury or scar; and frequently they arc 
us^, not with the object of hiding any blemish at jll, 
buPmerely to add an artificial colour to the complexion 
or a wliitcness to the neck, amis, or hands. 

The best cosmetic is an alwolutely pure toilet soap 
tike Pears', which induces the natural <onditloiis 
necessary' to a healthy, refined complexion. 

Blooms. The Romans and Greeks appear to 
have been accredited with the power to enhance their 
personal charms with many ana various " blooni.s " 
cosmetics, and many years ago a list was published i>f* 
the various perfumes that they used on suen occasions: 
mint for the arms, paliii-oil fontlie cheeks and breast, 
marjoram for the eyebrows ami hair, and ground ivy 
for tlic neck. History' relates that Che* French then 
became the most renowned perfumers in the world, 
inasmuch as it Is related that Diana of Poictiers pre* 
served her coiiiplexion to a good old age ; aigl Anne 
of Austria, too, introduced a wondcirfui erc;itii, w'liich 
was used to whiten the hands and shoulders. In 
England we are mainly indebted to the patronage of 
Queen Hllzabeth for the introduction of cosmetics. 

Bowden. There are some skins which arc tender 
and fine, and which may be prevented from becoming 
rough and broken by the occasional dusting on of some 
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simple powder, such autarch powder, French chalky 
or talc, with the additioli of a Uttle^lamlne powder or 
boracic acid. But I should emphaiieally cosublhn all 
powders which contain pre^rations of mercufy^ 
arsenic or lead^ so often used by fashionable ladies of 
the present day. And such powders, as used to 
impart a bloom to the face (on vmich much gaiety, hot 
rooms, laft hours, ices, stimulants, or sedativewshow 
their mark), arc undoubtedly injurious. ^ 

The skin is a beautiful but delicate membrane, 

Is easily Injured by many causes, acting from witliin 
and without, and requires to be carefully guarded 
against many injurious influences. IVith a Mite know- 
ledge and a little trouble the existing beauty tf the 
skin may be madx move endu9ing,and iBr natural 
defies so far subdued and ameliorated that practic- 
ally they cease to exist. 

Black Spots. Perhaps some of the commonest 
of the n).nor disfigurements of the skin are the small 
black SfKits which appear on the surface. These are 
accomjMinipd with rednc.s& and flu&liings. They are 
seated below the scarf-skin, and in the surface of the 
true skin, and are due congestion of the sebaceous 
follicles. The pallid or sallow complexion, so often 
seen, is sinnUrly caused by a weak and insufficient 
action of ihe small vessels oi the pores. All who take • 
much interest in the preservanoii of the skin should 
consider that its health and b''auty mainly depend 
upon the cleanliness and free action of tliese trans- 
piritory pores. If these become choked up, and 
charged with foreign nratter, it is obvious that the 
regular functions of the skin cannot be fulfilled, and 
the result must, sooner or later, show itself in an 
accumulation of black SMcks or deposits in the 
mouths of the glands. ^ 

It is important, therefore in all derangements of 
the tkiti, to h\f HO time m the application of suitabte ‘ 
remedial treatment, as lertain morbid conditic^s 
thus produced soon lead to the fomuitton of coarsenes r . 
and wrinkles, and when once produied are difficult ' 
to remove. 

Wrinkles. Wrinkles, of all the enemies of a good • 
appearance, are viewed with the greatest apEurehension, 
and they are caused by a diiiiiiiiition or the fatty 
pnrticles of which the skin is partly composed, es- • 
I>ecially under the eyes anti at the comers of i/iemehk/h. 

Wlien this subcutaneous fat diiiiinislys, the skin 
lieglns to laH into lines, aiul loses Its smootli and ev<A 
ourface. No time should be lust in counteracting tins 
alctmiing tendency, by tlic application ol certain 
astringent preparations, or by massage or runbing the 
wnnkltc and the adjoining skill. Tins should lie 
practised da-fly For a short tune, andetffer a while < 
much may be'di.i'e to rtsture the siiuiolh surface of 
the skin ami a more vouthful appearance. 

Freckles. Freckles, thnugn nm so Important to 
the appearance of the complexion a^rinkles, are very 
destructive of a good appearance. Tiiey are. u we 
mostly know paused 1>y e..posure to the sun and wln«, 
and are not constitutional or permanent when carefully 
treated. f 

We then liav« tne pdlo, clnniniy, and greasy skin. 
This is W^'cry unpleasant and iiKunvenient defect. It 
is due to an abnormal distension of the sebaceous and 
sudoriferous gi.inds of the skin. This disfigurement 
iii»' also be relieved by suitable treatnicnt. 

*Frcc Transpiration. All clothing should be 
such as shall permit free transpiration from the skin, 
and, moreover, convey the transpired fluids from the 
siirbce; otherwise cold, irritation of the skin, and 
other liad consetiuences follow. And everyone is 
practically aware that a loose dress is much warmer* 
than one which fits tightly. The explanation is 
obvious : the loose dress encloses a thin stratum of air. 
which the tight dress is incapable oi doing, v^he 
maxim, therefore, is that roe should nnHweat^ur 
clothes too tight. I notice many ladii s ci the present 
day and present fasliioii do so; but they will find what 
J say*ruc when the really cold weather conies. They 
not only lace themselves in loo tightly, but wear too 
tight and too pointed-toed l'>oots and shoes. If they 
only knew how serious a matter it is— destroying their 
lives and displacing all thtir Internal organs, causing 
pale, sallow complexions, and (be pointed*toed shoe 
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utterly destroyiiiif the shape orihe foot in a few years, 
nuppose women, «(hen they lUve cot a husband, do 
not miffd this, but the husbands do. 

Woollens. Those whose skins are able to bear it 
find wool, or flannel, is the best material to wear next 
the skin (never red flannel, and I will tell you why 
presently), by reason of its abrorbing and heat-retaining 
ropestfes; to those who cannot, then fine, linen is 
wt. For the outer clothing woollen stuffs are by far 
the best, reserving the heat longer than other 
matersils. There is scarcely any organ of the body 
that may nut be affected by undue or irregular action 
excited in some portion of the surface circulation of 
the skin; how necessary, therefore, it is for our 
health’s S.1I41L, as well as our skin, that we sliould be most 
careful wliat,we put on. / nofug a/sf that valsartfar 
too mttch Tt/ortt by women of tht present day. They 
often conceat but do not present a good complexion. 

Batha and Bathing. If there is one thing we 
Hnglish pride ourselves upon more than anotlicr, it ts 
upon the fact that we do more bathing than any other 
nation in the wide world. Judge for yourselves, those 
of you who travel. The limited quart of water is 
often a cause of no mild complaint. 

But to the casual eye the subicet Is a pardonable 
4 one, that of looking .at the fact with pride , but if we 
examine the [Kisitiun more carefully, we shall find our 
self-s.'itisiaction is a little premature. 

In these days, when the arts and sciences in tlieir 
daily adv, lultiply the coiiifurts and resources 

•iild in truth ^ a c.iuse of wonder if 
so essential a means of prolonging and maintaining the 
vigour of life should have been neglected as is presented 
by efficient public lathing establislniients, where the 
fatigued workmen (forwedre all workmen, or should 
oe, to kee^ well) may gratuitousif. or for a small sum, 
relieve himself of the 'svldences of his labour. At the 
present time more attention, I am gl.ad to say, is being 
i.tid to the subject in London and ..ev'eral large towns ; 
jut there IS much room for improvement. 

PabllO Baths. Public baths are being slowly 
* established here and there; and it may fairly be 
calculated. that these baths so built will end in 
restoring fnose sources of heilthy enjewment so well 
- - ' J . - ’ ' *■ ancestors, for it may be 

obsirved (£iat the origin unvl use of 'oaths and bathing 
may be tracc^to the most remote antiquity, ami were 
p|\vbably sui^sted to the ancient inhabitants of the 
world by the various mineral and thermal springs 
which are found in most countries. Thus we aie told 
by IlnreaV, who wrote on the subject 300 years ago, 
that every ancient leition of whom we have rcconls, 
employed ba^s as one of the most powerful agents in 
the prwervation of health and the removal of disease, 
and iiulved with ru.ason, for exi>crience has failed to 
supply a remedy of greater efficacy on the human ccon- 
oiny than a judicuSis administration of heat and cold. 

Baths of the Ancients. If wc look back to 
til? days of fable and allegory, wc find it^ffirmed that 
the first baths were consecrate to Hercules, and that 
Minerva prepared a vapour bath to refresh this hero 
.iftcT his extraordinary labanrs. Tlomer sung the 
praises of the l«th in his Odyssey, so is te^ified by 
Po[>e. Hippocrates, the father of medicine.^as also 
not failed to add admiratirm to establishments that 
were then becoming more common and useful. 
Plutarch and Josephus have left descriptions of the 
baths which adorned the towns in which they dwelt. 
From the testimony of Pliny we learn that the first 
public baths of tlie Romans were constructed in the 
year 444 by Appius Claudius. Ihese baths have 
t'>rpserved a character of simplicity and solidity in 
j>erfect harmony with the manners of the day. The 
histonnn Justin mentions the fact of the importation 01 
b.ith^ into Germany, Gaul, and Britain, and ves' 'ges of 
tb^x* cstaliishinents in the vicinity of Roman .remains 
scattered over tins country vouch for the accuracy of 
his statement, whilst, spectre-like, they furnish silent 
reproof of the modem neglect of a sanitary practfc:e to 
which our ancestors attached so much importance. 

The Augvetan Bathe. The Romans m the 
time of the Emperor Aupistus according to the 
re}>orts of Vitruvius and {ferciinalis, attached gym- 
nasia, or places appropriated to public games, to their 


baths, and later the Emperors Nero, Vespas£m.,Rnd 
Titus gave these edifices so much magnificence chatrit 
was observed they were more calculated to convey the 
gloiT of their founders t€l posterity than to prove of 
public utility.*' Indeed, to so great an exteft had 
luxury and licentiousness usurped the natural and 
salutary' purposes of public baths in the Roman Empire, 
particularly in Rome itself, that the early Fathers of 
the Church anathematised their use in tne strongqgt 
terms, both In their discourses and in the Council of 
Laodicea, yet without subverting their abuses, which 
perhaps contributed in no small degree to the over- 
throw of that queen among nations, by tffe luxury, 
licentiousness, and effeminacy which they engendered. 

Roman Baths. It is sincerely to uc honied that 
such a state of things may never again disgrace inst, c 
tions so preservative in health and curative in disease 

i s those we advocate ; but it must be n'collccted that 
lose institutions could contain their thousands of 
bathers at the same time, each bath being separ.itc 
from the othir, and that it wait the practice of all ranks 
to bathe daily. Thus the baths of Dioclesius in Rome 
are said to have accommodated three thousand bathers, 
with a degree of luxury which to modem ideas would 
appear gorgeous m the extreme. After the dismember- 
ment of the Roman Empire baths were again introduced 
into Europe from the East, whi're they held, and still 
hold, a rank seco^ only in iinportance to the inosiiues. 

Public Indllferenee. Is it that the hencticial 
experience of ages m so in.iny ci id clir. ates is 

not regarded T Or have the speculations and genius of 
OUT learned men and medic.tl authontics been dirccred 
to more nb.strusc and therefore important objects of 
practical knowlotlge? The answer, it B feared, will lie 
found 111 the incUfferencti, nay, often absolute opimsition, 
with whicl) the British public too cominoiiiy meets 
individual cflTorts for its benefit. .^0 acrustomrd are we 
to regard every new measure as a mere etcute for 
personal aggrandiyernent, that 7 ve commonly de* 
flounce the auihot and repudiate his reiommendation. 
The Tress nowadays holds in its Innris the great power 
of making or brc.aking anything But I will say it i^ 
now more disposed to favour any good cause tnan it 
used to be, and is more indeprmilent in its writings. 

In no single instance ha.s this .statement been more 
conclusively verified than in London, so little attention 
being paid to appeals for means for the pur|>ose made 
by^^nen who arc etuVavouring to put before the iiublic 
these great advantages, because iWy are a sinatl body 
an 1 simport special imfiitutioiis 
A Great Safeguard* Wc arc living in a time 
when the race for life is &h.irp. and seilcnt.'.ry occupa- 
tions or ovcr-iiidulgcnre m artificial iubits of life 
yidisiK>se us for active physic.il exertion. It may, 
Incrcfore, be taken for granl^l that appropri.*ttc batiunft 
IS one of the greatest safeguards against disease, 
especially of a zymotic character The question sug- 
gests Itself, cannot wc re-acquire the imiiumity we arc 
told the ancients enjoyed in tins respect T We certainly 
liave better houses ; more attention is being paid to 
ventilation, drainage, and other sanitary iniprovements ; 
according to the life stati.stirs of the present itiy, 
actually four years is added to adult life, due, it is 
considered, entirely to our improved sanitary know- 
ledge : and there can be no doubt that one great factor 
in personal health is "the frequent and thorough 
cleansing of the whole (surface of our bodies," using 
plenty of water and a sufficient application of a fine 
einoTlicnt soap, like Pe.irs’, which soothes and softens 
*the skin, besides being thoroughly cleansing. 

1 have endeavoured to show you that the principle 
of thermal and medicin^ baths was fully understood 
by all the great nations tn the world, and to these tlicy 
were no ooul^ indebted largely for the excellence of 
their public health, which ceased as soon as bathing, 
through various causes, fell into ilisuse. These are 
obvious historical facts, which .1II who have any ideas of 
self-prefcrvigion, and liave at Iieart their own and the 
public health, will do well to liqar m mind. The 
microscopical and pathological science of the present 
d'ly ha.s taught us niurh about disease that was hidden 
from our forefathers. 

The Romans, who were renowned for their luxurious 
and beautiful baths, pnded themselves greatly on theU 
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ddn^^^ecially the women. Why should not we 

Bathtf and thm Eklil. Bathsact on and through 
the skin, and I will briefly toiBh upon the action of the 
bath u^n the skin generally before I Ehov you the 
special value of the vanous kinds of bath. The 
structure and functions of the skin have now been 
minutely and accurately explained to us by means of 
the^croscope and scientific men. and from them we 
leAn that the skin .Is composed of several parts: the 
outer or scarf-skin, which is being constantly cost ofl* 
from our bodies in minute scales; but these, instead of 
falling awJJr from our bodies, are retained on the 
surface the clothing and become mingled with the 
perspiration, which unites together, forming a thin 
attracting all sorts oi particles of dust and 
lofei^ matter Irom the air, so that |he whole body in 
the course of the day is covered with these particles 
the consequence of which is, the pores of the skml 
bet^ome blocked up and its respiratory action pre- 
vented. In the second place, the skin ndist become 
irritated and damp and cold from the attraction of 
saline particles, a: i if any poisonous gases or infectious 
vapours And their way into the skin, they will And a 
suitable medium for^transmission. 

If, therefore, the pores be choked up. the elements 
of tlie transfused Auuls will be thrown upon the 
system, and consequently removed by other organs 
than the skin, t.e., by the lungs, kianeys. and hver. 
Thus It must Lie obvious to us all that habits of un- 
cleanliness become the caute of consumption and 
other serious flisordvrs of vital parts, and cutaneous 
eruptions and diseases of all kinds may be contracted. 

With such gr.uO: considerations as these before us, 
bathing and washing bccume a necessity, and need no 
further .irguiiicnt. 

Boap and WateF. With regard to the water we 
bathe in, it necessarily sh<nild l»e pure, and is spoken 
of as hard and soft. The softc'St water is distilled 
water, then river water, and lastly spring water. Hard 
water may be known by its property of curdling soap, 
but It may be rendered son by adding to it a little 
potash or bicarbonate of soUa. The softer the 7oater, 
the better it tv for the sktn. Water has a natural 
repulsion for the oily matters given a A* by the sktn. 
Soan, therefore, is necessary lor tlieir removal, and 
renders them easily soluble in water, hence it is an 
invaluable agent lor punrytng the skin. It is indi^ 
pcnsable indeed, for no otlier substance is so cllectual; 
The purest and best only are safe^nd the soap already 
mentioned— tliat of Pears— is indisputably of flawless 
punty, as 1 have had occasion to professionally certify. 

Soap and the 4'aoe. There is no reason why a 
little soap sliould not be applied to the face, although 
thue is a very common impression among tlie pro- 
fesTion as well as the laity that it should not be used 
th^ro— that is, while so.ip is acknowledged to be 
useful v-tul necessary to the skin of every other part of 
the body, on tliat of the face alone, which resembles 
the rest of the suiface in construction, the ^pu1.ar 
belief is that it should never bie allowed. This is 
prub.yily due to the possible annoyance caused by the 
soap getting into the eyes unless care be used. In 
direct opposition to this idea may be placed the fact 
that, in the treatment advesed by most dennatologists 
where the sebaceous glands arc disordered, as in 
seborrhoea and acne, gre.st reliance is placed upon 
solutions of what is known as sapo viridis, a pot.isli soft 
soaj> imported from Germ.iny, whence this treatment 
originated, or even in the rubbing in of this soap itself. 

IHffepenoes in Boapa* There are veiy great 
differences in soaps, and in their effects upon the skin, 
and as fatnihar extremes may %e mentioned, on the 
one hand, the common yellow, bar, or washing soap, 
and coarse soft soap, which are stunulatirfg and very 
irritating to many skins, and, on the other, some ^>t the 
best class of toilet soaps have little, if any, eflect on 
the healthy skin except that of cleansing. • 

Requlalttt* of a Qood Soap. The rlquisites of 
good soaps are ; Firstly, that they shall not contain too 
much alkali, nor too little. jUst enough to safmnify the 
fat, neither more nor less ; secondly, that the fat from 
which they are made shall be good, pure, and sweet. 

In the refuse soqietimes emiMoyed for soap niikuur 


we may find decompo^ matter; and cases are on 
record where pus globuBs were actually found in a soap^ 
which had causecT and kept up a skin disease, Aid in 
another instance minute s^cula of bone were found 
microscopically in soap which had produced an erup- 
tion on tne face each time it was used for sliaving. 
Thirdly, good soap must be perfectly mixed or, by 
preferencflpAoffof, in order to produce the chgpiical 
process called saponifleation. The latter may be 
roduced, to a certain degree, by cold mixture aldiba 
y pressure, but to make tne best sc»p long-continued 
boiling is necessary. Fourthly, a good soap should be 
free from extraneous substances as lamly as possible. 
Many of the cheaper soaps have clays and earths, 
mixed with them to increase the bulk and iipduce the 
cost ; many are co Jured, green, blue, red, etc., often 
with m.aterials of vciy questionable value, and are 
scented with some of the strong perfumes, and of 
irntatiiig character. 

For an these reasons a good soap cannot be cheap, 
and great caution should be used to avoid those which 
are thrust upon the m.«rket. either as being very cheap 
or which are wrapped up showily, as these are pretty 
certain disguises for poor t>iateri^. But a good soap, 
though It may cost more than common isoaps, is the 
most cconomrcal. ■ 

** Medicated Boaps.** A word may be added in 
reference to the so-called "medicated soaps." whose 
number and variety are legion, each claiming virtues far 
excelling all others previously producetk The re- 
counting of the vaneties^nd vaimled virtues of tliese 
soaps would soon tiro Now all or must of this 
attempt to "medicate" soap is a perfect farcty n 
delusion, and a snare to entrap the unwary and 
uneducated. The healthy Skin cannot he iiiiproveiL 
beyond health, and the dis.eased skin cannot be 
restored to health by any possible coinhin.itiou used in 
the form of soap that is employed hy the laity. . 

** Soothing*’ Soaps. Another class of soaps, 
largely advertised and freely usetf, is what might be 
stj'Tedf "the soothii^ soaps." As' examples of these 
fancy soaps we have glycerine, honey, mallow, 
oatmeal, lettuce, and almond soaps, together with a 
host of others. Now these agaui arc liable toBdultera- 
tion, being too often made by unknown and irre- 
sponsible parties. At their best they can^nly Be 
called harmless (but indeed they often am not that), 
and are in po way superior to a perfectly pure,g 
carefully prepared soap without these supposed 
healtiig additions. In other words, soap is not and 
cannot be made healing, and where a healing tpplica- 
tion IS required, it rertamly should cot and cannot be 
in the way of soap. ^ 

The Gfafect Boape. The safest soaps to use are 
* of course Hiose ilmt are the purest , the more expensive 
»>aps of our best known manufacturers may generally 
be relied upon. There is, however.lhs I have said. 
one soap which stands quite above question. 'lhi!i 
$o.ip IS Pears’,^ which has met with such warm c^-« 
mendation from writers tliat it should be mentioned 
here, as I can endorse all that has been luntten and" 
said of it by the late*>Mr. Startin, Sir Erasmus 
Wilson, ai^ Dr. l ilbury Fox. It was through tlwr 
instrumentality that, on account of its purity. Pears' 
soap was introduced into hospitals. It has obtained 
a world-wide repui.ition, and deservedly so. 

In regard to the actual use of soap to the healthy 
sjpin, not a doubt can exist as to its value, for the 
greasy secretion and epidermal debrn of the skin can 
•only fie removed by this means, together with good 
friction. But, on the other hand, too frequent use of 
soap can, and frequently docs, together w'lth the , 
w’ltcr employed, cause actual disease of the skin. 

As an example of tins we have what is known as the 
"washerwoman's itch," a distressing form of eczqyia 
of the hands, which is well-nigh incurable a% long7\ 
the wa.shing is ficrsisted in. 

As to the use of soap on the diseased .skin, there is 
in general far more chance of doing harm with it tbin 
there ts of doing good; for, v^Ue cleanliness is 
valuable or essential for health, too much washing 
can do much barm to many, if not most, skin diseases. 

Bczpma* The most cominqii example of erroi in 
this regard is in the eoeenia or children— mtlk-cfqst Qr 
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Jooth-rash, as It [s sometines caUed— where the 
Mother will wash aid wash the eruption in vain, u»itf 
this 6id that soap in the hope of healingr that which 
cannot heal, while a denuded and raw surface is 
continually deprived of the coverini; which is formed 
for the protection of the soft tissues beneath. The 
same is constantly done with certain ulceratirv 
aflfectfons, .is varicose ulcers, where cicArisation is 
icpossible if the newly^jpowin^r, delicate, epidermal 
formations at the ed^es are removed by soap and 
water. These are but instances which mie^ht be 
multiplied, so that it may safely he said that the 
introduction of so miny soaps has produced infinitely 
more harm tiian good. 

Frequinoy of Ablution. Jn eczema of the 
scalp, both of nrlults and in rants! I have seen the 
disease prolonged and spread, time and time again, 
by the unwise eagerness to wash. In these 1 allow 
tlie parts to be washed only by rule, that is, each 
tune by special direction; perhaps in some cases it 
rnav not be permitted more than once a week, and 
then the part is to be rapidly dried, and the ointment 
or other (iressing to be Instantly applied. This is to 
form an artificial protection before the surface has had 
time to make its own protection in the way of an 
exudation from the surface. In this, as in most other 
rules of health, extremes should be avoided. As 
regards the frequency of abhition, the face and neck, 
from tlieir necessary exposure to the atmosphere and 
the impurities whicli the btter contains, cannot escape 
with less tiian two washini^ in twenty-four hours ; tue 
feet, from the confinefl nature Of the coverinsjs, 
require at tea.st one : the arm-pits, from tlieir peculiar 
formation and M:crctions,^)nei the hands and arms as 
ttnany as refined taste may dictate. 

How to Wash tho Fade. Now let me advise 
you how to wash the face— few rlo it properly Ft/i 
€ie basin hi>o~thir(iK full ef freth water \ lltp the face 
' ’ ' ’ ' ; soap tlte handt, and 

pass them ivith gentle /rution <n/er the ivhole /ace, 
for there ts no washing-glove like the hands \ dtp the 
face a second tune, and thorong^hly rinse it. A little 
lemon-jui^e adds veiy greatly to the effect of this 
washing upon tlic skin of the face when added to the 
riji^ing water, 

Vrylag the Face. To dry the face a moderately 
soft towel ^ould he used ; a very rough towel is not 
desirable, nor a very thin one. A coarse towel will 
often protlucc excorution on a tender skin Such, 
then, i%washing as intended for the purpose of cleanli- 
ness, but nothing is more refreshing than a thorough 
ablution, for as Tlffiinson, m his poem on the ** Seasons," 
has It— t 

** Fven from the body’s purity the mind I 

Receives a secret sympathetic aid." 

The Wett^ Sponge. The wetted sponge is 
one of the sinfylest and best wethods of apphing 
w^er to the skin of the weakly and delicate^ and wie 
ejw which the smallest e.xtent of iurface is exposed. 
The whole body tnay in this way be quickly subjecte <1 
to the influence of water, and tci the useful process of 
consequent friction. A pe 1 >^on of yeakly constitution 
shoulcl rommonce a system of daily ablutiof in siiring 
or sutiimcr. and by the winter he will be able to endure 
cold water without inconvenience; but this even should 
never be done without the doctor’s sanction. 

The Sponge Bath. The second form of ablufifon 
is by means of the sponge bath ; the same precautio'^s 
should be taken with tills bath as tlie preceding as to 
the temperature and llie constitution of the jiatient 
Tiiose who wish to pass the short time of life in good 
health ought often to use cold bathing. I can scarcely 
explain to you how much benefit miiy he had by taking 
cold batlis with care. For they who use them 
hough perhaps growing old) have a stra.,; pulse 
A-KdaHfgr. complexion, arc active and strong, their 
appetite and clige.stion are good, and all their natural 
actions arc well performed. As Sir John Foj^r says, 

'• They rcacli the very soul of the annual, reiiaeriiig it 
more nnsk and lively m all its operations." 

The Shower Bath. Of the shower bath I shall 
not say much; it is only suitable for very vigorous 
constitutions, and should be advised by medical men 
with the greatest eve. 


Bwtmming Bath. The swimming bat^ both In 
salt and ftesh water, taken at suitable tfmes of the 
year, is one of the most healthy and invigorating of all 
kinds of bathing, especftatly to the young. im 
advise you^ yat^rs and mothers^ have eM ytntr 
children, girls as well as beys, taught to ssuim. 

There is one popular error about swimming in salt or 
fresh vatcT^rhe young are apt to stay in the water too 
long. I liave seen seiToas results occur from this’ « 

The Warm Bath. When the cold bath is dis- 
agreeable to the sensations of the skin of the bather, it 
may be raised in temperature to taste, vlz.^to 75 or 85 
degrees, to suit his feelings. It then alters ffs character 
—to the temperate, 75 to 85 degrees ; tepiid, from 85 to 
95 degrees ; warm, ^ to 98 degrees ; hot. gB to lox 
agrees. To those who have pas^ the middle pk ft, * 
of life, have dry rakins, and begin to emaciate, says 
rDarwin, *’The warm bath, for nalf-an-hour, twice a 
ivveek, I believe to be eminently serviceable in retarding 
the advances of age." 

The TArklsh Bath. The vapo ur bath, or 
Turkish bath, so valmhle in many disorders of the 
skin, is next in order of precedence. The liather seats 
liunself in a chair, or sits in a hot room, and the vapour 
is turned on gradually from 90 to ito degrees. The 
vapour is brciithcd, and is thus brought in contact with 
every part of the lungs. The first sensation is one of 
oppression, witt^some slight diflficulty of breathing; 
but soon the perspiration bursts throu^ the pores and 
all beromes agreeabte ; the perspiration rushes out on 
to the skin. From this the bather goes into a tepid 
bath, remaining their for ten niinutes. He then quits 
the bath and dries himself with warm towels. Some- 
times cold effusion is added to this bf the advice of the 
medical attendant. 

With reference to cold bathing. Sir George le Fevre 
makes the following judicious caution * *' Vo not smit 
until the body becomes cold bt/ore you plunge into the 
wafer. It is in this stage tiiat there may he danger, 
for the external excitement has passed away, and the 
tiodv cannot resist the depressing influence of cold." 

ElTeots of Bathlntfiv, Now, ivith regard to the 
physiological effects of batUmg. When the body is 
moisicncil witit the sponge or wetted with cold water, 
the skin Immediately shrinks and all its tissues con- 
tract; as a result of this contraction the blood is thrown 
back on the internal organs and nervous system, which 
fre stimulated by this flow of blood, causing a more 
energetic action of the heart and the blood-vessels of 
the skin. This reittion it the prune obfect qf all 
forms 0/ bathing, and upon it depends the healthy 
action 0/ ike stnn. In order to jnerease this reaction 
various methods and manipulatioils are resorted to. 

Shampooing. The operation of shampooing is a 
good one ; as in tlie Turkish l>ath, many an imaginary 
ailment and stiffness of body or limb, many an erupTion 
of the skin is caused to vanish by this means, when 
aitled by skilful treatment. Indeed, in my experience, 
many so-called incurable eruptions will yield if treated 
rationally and carefully. 

Batlis, in the ordinary acceptation of the word, are 
the immersion of the body in a medium differeig from 
air, which medium is u.sua11y common water. 

Boap Bubatitutea. Bathing has served both for 
cleanliness and pleasure, and has been practised by 
almost every nation. 

The richer Romans used every variety of oils and 
pomades (smegmata) ; they scarcely had soap in those 
days. They used flowers of lentils, as used at tho 
present time by Orientals. The most important in- 
strument used was the astragalus, a curved instrument 
of metal, and useii as a scraper. 

Aotlon of Bath* on the Byetem. That is. 
the action gf heat and cold on the cutaneous surface 
through the medium of water. 

It £ generally supposed that water acts on the 
systeni by being absorbed by the skin. This question 
has bcen|£requently discussed, but the great majority 
of observers tielicvethat under ordinary circumstances 
little or no water or medicinal substance is absorbed 
into the ^stem— it is merely a stimulant action im- 
parted to the skin. 

The powerful influence of water on the papUlaries of 
the skin, and the mode *nd extent of that opetetion. 
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tipon^he temperature of the fluid in which U Is 
Immersed. 

Baths have, therefore, to lA: considered accordinfr 
to their^teniperature. The cutaneous ^rface bears 
chanffes of temperature efairmucli better than chanfres 
of tcmi)erature of. water. For instance, air at 75 dcn^rees 
is perhaps too warm for the feelini^ of many, but a con- 
tini^ batii at that temperature is cold and depress- 
ini^T in like manner..a bath of 98 to los degrees acts as 
a stimulant, as, being a good conductor of heat, it 
sufliises the rarspiration. A temperature a few degrees 
below bto<^ lieat can be borne longest without any 
disturbance to the system. 

Cold Baths. Cold baths act by refrigeration, 
apd^eir etfects vary according to tiie degree of 
t^'perature. * • 

The effects of a cold bath at about po degrees are g 
diminution of tiic temperature of the slcin and of the a 
subjp.^'ent tissues : the blood rises in temperature to 
nearb' four degrees, soon subsiding, tliat isp after the 
bath has been taken. 

At first the surfar <• becomes pale, and Its capillaries 
contract. Then there takes places a reaction, bringing 
redness to the surface and increase of temperature 
Very cold baths, t.c., below 50 degrees, cuiinot bo 
borne long. 

We should not lower the tenipera^re of the skin 
below 9 degrees, as a iurtlier redunion may prove 
fatal. 

BfTecta of Hydropathy. The effects of hydro- 
pathy di'pend upon the oowor of abstractnig heat from 
the boity. and of stinuiwtiiig it by the apphcatinn of 
coUl water. UmlOr the process of liynro|>athy tli** 
»'stcin is subjected 10 periods of ei.citeiTicnt and rest. 
That is. persistent lowering of the teiniierature of the 
iKKiy, wttii capillary contraction and aiuennu. This is 
succeeded by a perin<i of reverse or local hyiieraeinia. 
accoinpanicci by excitement of the vaitcular and 
net voi IS systems, and the processes of absorption and 
excretion arc stimulated, ivitli increase of perspiration. 
We now consider tlie effect of warm bathing at 
different temperatures. • 

T«pld Baths. Tepid, 85 1095 degrees. The 
bath at this temperature is only cotihned to the surface, 
or the peripheral extremities oi the nerves, and docs 
(•ot extent! to the central system, and consequently 
can be borne an indefinite time, . 

Warm Baths. Warm L>3ths, from 91; to joo 
degrees. In these the lie,it is prppagated from the 
surface to the tentral system, causing re.nction and 
iiicreasetl surface circulation, giving sliglit stimulus for 
the renewal of tissuej* 

The Hot Bath. Hot bath, from icrz to tto 
degoces. Here the central cnciiUtion .and nervous 
sy^eiii are more affected. The skin is congested, and 
the retained heat bursts out in perspiration. 

A very hot bath, about no to 119 degrees, almost 
scalding, cannot be borne many minutes, causing 
violent reflex reaction on the heart and circulatory 
system. 

Valour baths produce profuse perspiration and 
action, clennsin^ tlie skin. They do not act so 
rapidly on the skin as tlie warm bath, and consequently 
can be borne longer ami hotter; but a higher heat 
than 12a degrees cannot l>e borne comfortably. 

Hotair baths differ fmiu s apour Ixiths in not Impeding 
the perspiration, and these baths again induce more 
I>erspiration than the vapour baths. 

Vispoui* Baths. Vapour baths, hotair, and many 
hydropathic processes agree in producing violent 
perspiration. Of perspiration It is sensible aifld 
insemsible ; three ounces inav nc considered to be 
about the average tlmiwn off In twenty-|pur hours, 
consisting chiefly of water ; about one-third consists of 
urea and othdir excretory products. 

In comparing tlie general effects of hot and cold 
bathing, it miy lie said, while the foT.iie^encls to 
check the perspiratKin the latter favours it. is said 
that cold baths, by the reaction they promote, Increase 
the action of the gastric and other fluids of the 
stomach and alimentary canal, and warm baths rather 
serve to retard it. 

As regards the use of baths .simply for the promotion 
of health, it follows from what 1 have said that warm 
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baths are best suited for't!he delicate, the veiy young, ^ 
and the old, cold baths for the smng and rcdust, 
when the powers of reaction are unlmfiaired. 

Warm beths, according to their degree of heat, are 
useful in calming the nervous system. In neuralgia, in 
rheumatism, and gout. 

Turkish bsths are useful in Hie latter affectionr»mid 
wltenever it is desirable there should be mo^e free 
action of the skin. ’ 

Cold baths, again, are useful when the skin and 
system require tonics, and It can bear the shock of cold 
affusion. 

Injudloloua Bathlntf. l.ong-contimied warm 
baths are so]>oriftc, and have often by t^s action 
caused drowning. ' 

The effects of too hot baths arc swimming of the 
head, voinitmg, fainting, congestion of the brain, and 
apoplexy. 

It is, therefore, very evident that much caution 
should be used by people of weak hearts in not taking 
their baths too hot. rat men and those disposed to 
epilefysy should not take ti.em too hot. 

Bathing Rlaka. The rsk in cold bathing is con- 
gestion of the internal organs, as often indicated by 
the lips and fingers turning blue ; extremely cold bail is 
should therefore Ikj interdicted when there is a 
tendency to internal congestion, and they are always 
dangerous when the system is exhausted by fatigue. 

The warm hath causes swelling and congestion of 
the capillaries of the siirfacft in the first instance ; whan 
the stimulus is withdrawn the contraction rakes place. 

A cold l>ath, again, first c.suses contraction of the 
capillaries of the surface, which is followed by their 
cxj^nsion when reaction .sots^n 

The reason why a inaif feels refreshed by a hot liatli 
w'hcn exli. lusted, nuiy be that the increased licat con- 
veyed to him bv the warm liath lielps the process o£. 
oxidation, and tlius relieves tlu: system. 

Cold refreslies by exciting tlie functions, heat by 
ohysicaliy relieving their actum. The general result of 
these comparisons w'oiild show that warm arc a iinhler 
remedy than cold baths, and arc applicable often when 
the system does not possess power of rcaciion^fliciuit 
to make use of the latter expedient. 

Now as to a few w ords of advice. A * 

Time for Bathing, Wlienever it j; possible 
b.itiiing shoul'j be over before i o’clock pm , ftn>cr • 
bal.ht when the stotnach is iouded ivith food, or after 
muilt siiniuhints. The shorter the hath is, esjupcially 
when cold a»id tlie lather cannot swim, the Wtter— 
say five minuit-s. If be can swim, lliOli fifteen or twenty 
minutes is quite enough • 

. Bathing should noi be practised more than once a 
^dav ; when the body is very hot, not exhausted, it is 
advisable to bnilic at once, not to cool. Care should be 
taken after vapour or hot-air l/atlxs iiotBi get cold. 

Baths for Skin Eruptions. The baths we 
usually prcscrilte in certain eruptions of the skin are 1 
the vai»our aiicf the simple niedic.itcd warm bath, 
which can be made tg rcbcmblo in character most of 
the natural minei^ waterB These baths admit not 
only of hdvmg the temperatiirc raiM-d or depressed at 
plctisure, Imt cAn be roeihcatr-d with various drugs 
accorduig to the ii.iture and requirements of the case. 
They arc used chiefly for tbepuqiDsc ofbringing about 
a hSalLhy action of the skin, relieving irritable con- 
ditions, and allow'ing the more tlioiough application of 

• T^ simple vapour l?ath is a very valuable adjunct in 
many eruptions of the skin Tlie liather seats himself 
in a box (the cnhiiict Turkiih b.itli) on a chair, or 011 a 
canc-bottomed (hair surrouiukd by a blanket, with a 
spirit or gas condenser under the seat. The temiiera* 
turc can be raised or kwerod at will from 90 to i|p 
degrees. k ^ 

The Turkish bath is much the sanic in its process of 
action. The liatlicr may remain In the bath twenty 
liiiiuites^o tmlf an-liour. 

Take Cara of Your Bkina. Having now re 
counted to you all the various methods of diet, clotliing, 
and lathing, whicii I know to be the best to pruinote a 
good complexion, it is your <lfty, I venture to say. to 
** take care tfyour ^kins as you value the treasure ^ a 
food cetneietnon and p healthy skm." 
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the Hquse of Tears 

By Clement K. Shorter 
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The sAry of the Pears’ busings Cfocb back to the 

K ear 17R9, when one Andrew Pears, the founder of the 
ouse, invented the soap which has long been af world- 
wide fame. He was the son of a farmer on the I<ana- f 
dron Farm, near Mevagis^ey in Cornwall, and coiiuitf; 
up to London set ui> a smalf barber’s shop in Gcrrard 
Street, Soho, where the customary barber's polo 
indicated his profession. In addition to operatinj^ 
upon such customers as called upon him, he used to 
have his regular mund of daily \isits aiiione ladies and 
guiiticracii who wanted their wigs powderecT or required 
other toilet attentions which came within his province. 

He knew— no one better— how idefective the toilet 
soaps of his day and generation were, and it was to 
remedy tliis defect that he bent liis 
Thtt OMtflll abilities to iCie producing of a soap tliat 
of Pear^a would enable him to perform hts duties 
with gre.iter coinf<itt to his customers 
and more credit and convenience to liiiiiacif. This was 
tlic rauflH {fAit of Ik.ars' Soap. And presently 
*hc discovered that he had 'kbmlded better than he 
knew.” 7 'hc soap which served liis own needs so 
well was callable of ministering w'tth equal efficiency 
TO the needs of wl’omsoever could be got to buy it. 

Rut good old Andrew Pears, clever invmiior as lie 
, .nd proficient as he was in his calling, did not 
understand much ahoui the science 
Th« Bcienoe of selling. Indeed, the art of creating 
of Solllni[* demand by advertising Wtis hardly 
'* of at that — ’’ -■ 


4 ere, Md now and then, Mr. Pears was ernbnldened 
to put *01^ a modest announcement, infonumg the 
public offfie merits of his new •* tranjparent" stup, 


^ §ut these advertisements did not rise ninth above the 
level of the ordin.iry ]icrfiv,iicr's tr.ule circular. Still, 
the sdkp was a good, pure, honest toilet soap, far 
exceeding m tru% saponaceous merit the other soai>s 
then on the market ; and those who used it acknow- 
ledged thi "and commended the article; but this was 
hardly sufficient for tlie building up of a great prosperity. * 
Andrew Pears was shrewd, however, in his old- 
fasliioned way, end watchful of his interests, and when 
he foiiiiil that unscrupulous dealers 
. P«ara' were imitating- not tlm soap itself, for 

Auto^apta* that was beyond Riein — but* the 
wrappings, colour, and method of 
presentment, he thoug% lie "would upset their 
" knavish tricks ” by simply signing ea^ package 
with his own signature, actually written^by himself 
with his own business quill. To imitate that would 
liave been for^ry, for which there was remedy 
enough, althou^ there might be no redress in tiiose 
days for the otner offence. And so matters went gn 
placidly and evenly, without the Thames or any otlmr 
stream being set on fire by any Pe<irs’ pronounceracnP 
of awakening importance. 

In 183s, Andrew Pears, who'ilien for sonic years 
had been est.Tblislied in a shop, now pulled down, 
at s$. Wells St., Oxford St., iuid by this time was 
getting into years, decided upon biking his grr^dson, 
jf 0 Mr. Francis l*cars, into the business 

- ^ranUtlOBB* and from that time onward the style of 
the firm has been A. dt F. Pears." 
Andrew and Francis Pears continued togctHer until 
1838; then for several years more Francis Pears 
earned on the cnter]>nse alone, keening the business, 
alive in a small way with an expenditure of some £Bo 
per annum, until af la^ it had either to be brought 
into line with altered business conditions or drop out 


of the running. The soap was there still, as goQif|«il^ 
as worthy of pu^ilic patronage as ever, but that i#as 
nearly all tluat could be s<iid about it. It had yielded 
a modest, but in no sense large income to its pro- 
prietors, and as they had manifested little dis- 
position t% force a larger market it seemed as if the 
splendid idea of the original Andrew Pears would 
iiitiinatcly fade from public notice. It was saved from 
this fate, howes-er. by the introduction of young new 
blood into the firm in 1865. In which year Mr. 1 nomas 
J. Rarratt and Mr. Andrew Pe.irs (son of Francis, 
and great-grandsun of the original Andrew Pears) 
became joint praprictors with Mr. Francis Pears with a 
total capital oF £7,000. Francis Pears proposed to 
make the name of the firm •* Pears and Rarratt,” but for 
advertising and other reasons Mr, Rarratt nbiected. 

Tills was the starting of the new- Pears' era, and 
resulted m the gradual adoption by Mr. Rarratt of 
tivo iirw biisiiiuse forces: th.it of 
The Mew publicity or selling power, Mid that 
Pears* Era* of increased facilities of production. 

While Mr. Andrew Pears ussumrnl 
the superintendence of Hie ff ctory at Isleworth, Mr. 
Rarratt at the London headquarters became the 
controlling spirit of tlic undertaking, and it was due to his 

resourceful initiative, and strong ' _ ,, 

th.it the old enterprise wa.s galvanised into ivw life and 
forced into the current ol the time. While Francis 
IV.irs remained in the eoneem, however, it was difficult 
for Mr. Rarr.itt to free lnms>;lf and the business from 
the old-time influences. Notliing could entirely divert 
the mind of Francis Pe.irs from the business methods 
aimicr which he had been brought up, and he often 
Tooked with dcstrust, and soniutimcs with diiimay, 
upon the progrcbsnu and dggressn e ideas with which 
Rlr. K.irratt sought to win wider {.lopulanty for the 
good old soap. New suggestions were from tune to 
tone acted upon, sr>mctimcs thejAwere not, Mr. Pears’ 
frankly confessing his inability to follow them, and not 
daring lev? much for fc.ir that he should lose all. New 
ideas entailed new expenses, and although *lr. 
R.irratt nevcfr took up with a project in which .he had 
mit confidence, he was often unable to inspire the same 
confidence in the respected s»*ninr partner. As 
matter of fact, times of fin.inci.-il stress occasionally 
ensued, but Mr. Rarratt w'as no less successful in 
coping with difficulties of tins nature than w\|li the 
promulgation and putting into opcoition of the new 
advertising features with which he meant to conquer 
the markets of the world for I’cars' Soap. 

•• You may be right, but I have my fears," Mr. Fears 
used to say, so^ in the end, with the object of making 
sure of something for himself for his 
Retirement of old age, while yet there was any- 
Franoie PearSt thing left to realise u^ion, he finally 
retired in 1875, Iciavuig ir4,0(V) of 
hiS own capital l>eliii^ liim in the business as a loan, 
to he discharged by Mr. Andrew Pears and Mr. Rarratt 
erjually. ‘This was nut a too promising start, it must 
be admitted. A quite small caiiital and a ln.in of 
£a,ooo, u|M3n which interest liad to be' paid, did not 
leave much margin for expansive operations. Rut 
Mr. %autt believed in the soap, and in his own 
capacity TO sell it, and never allowed himself to lose 
heart ; so by careful finjincine and the exercise ot 
much energy and thoiight, the business was gradually 

f iiit on its feet, and Francis Pears' loan was repaid, 
t was in those years of struggle that Mr. Rarratt jwas 
able to 4how that he possessed tht true business in> 
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BtincteVhich rpt only onablesa man to achievtt success, 
but also inspires confidence in others. Often it was 
this confidence tliat others hal in him that was the 
means of;<iidiinff the firm over a difficult financial period, 
when tlie prospect and promise lay in the future ; but 
Mr. Barratt was jilways able to snow u clear outlook 
devoid of complications. He saw wliat the business 
was. capable of under his*’ direction, and inspired 
others also to a ^rifat extent, which fact bridged 
over many a financial crisis, and in time the enterprise 
became successful, and thencerorw.ird its history was 
one of rapid ^i>ansion. * 

It was the advertising question which had puzzled 
Francis Pears. Its cost seemed a tiling beyond 
rccoupiiijr. He did not think 
Thti jnliravtlalng of it as " broadcast upon the 
Question. waters," but aS^ to a large 

extent, money thrown away. 

It W.'ts really a matter lh.it w'as out of the rani;c of 
his thinking. ^ii economies pertaining to^.-uiaire* 
tnent ai\d organisatiuii, Mr. Barratt was at one with 
him ; but when it came to spending iiioncv on a 
well-tbought.out system of advertising, iMr. Pears 
cAild not see eye to eye with his young partner. 

The latter, however, had studied the advertising 
'field with gmt care, and, making his own calcula- 
drawing liis own conclusions, devising his 
. jetliods, and tlirowmg his whole eriirgies into the 
work, he soon su(.ceeded Tii convincing the public of 
i the one great truth tfiat he had convinced himself upon 
\ at the outset, via., that as there was no belter soap 
made or inakeuble than that of Pears, it was a worthy 
and an honourable ^rk to devote liiniself to making 
that truth known to the world ; not omitting from tlie 
. purview, of course, the prospect of. at the same tnne, 

I and as a natural result, building up a great business for 
‘ the House ,of Pears. It was a small business indeed 
Barratt first came into it. The Great 
K,us..cli Street pUce and then tlie works at Isleworth 
only worked one three times a woek, and very 
few hands were necessary to tlie viurking. Mr Pears 
' resided in the house adjofcing, whi^ he called 
^ •* Ijiiiadron,” after the Cornish farm on aJiich the 
first Andrew Penis h.ad lived, and m tins primitive 
' fashion the iiiamif.ianrc of Pears' Soap was earned 
oil III the early days of the partnership. 

The only oHice of Messrs. A. JL h Pc.irs, when Mr. 
Barratt joined, was a little room behind the shop 
al 91. (jrcM Russell Street, 
Small Boonomies. Bloomsburf' not tar from the 
British Museum, and the staff 
w.ts a frtatl sliopwomut Mr. Uariatt nut only kc]>t 
the books but d.d the travelling The first Crtsh book 
used by what iii.iy be called the new firm is still 
a.iiu g tlie ancient treasutes ot tbo house. The eiUtn^ 
arc a" m Mr. Bar rail’s own Iwnd writing. Ik kept it 
tor years In its pages may be noted such items 
Us "Iixpenses to H.i.sting.s, bast bourne and Tunbridge 
Wells, IS. acl." for a journey to three towns m 
search ul orders. Hconuiiiy and Pears' .Soap were 
even thmi ideas of intimate association Meanwhile, 

Che worA at Isleworth, where the so.ip was made, were 
being gradually brought into line by Mr. Andrew 
Pears, with progiessive methods of praducliun, and 
Tu4hiiig was wanting but an incr&ised demand to win 
•111 assured success. Mr. Barratt decided that the key 
"0 the world’s markets was advertising, and he resolved 
h|^ would give a new polish and a new power to that 

Everybody in these days is so familiar with large 
scale advertising that it is difficult to coiuprelicnd ho* 
tlie publieity problem stood 
X<apg« BlKpeHMI. when Mr. Barratt first took it 
up. There were eio large 
advertisers, in ^he preseiit'day sense, at that time 
^'he newspapers earned only a very small number of 
advertisements, ami few of any size. The leading 
V , . rtisers 
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business houses rather " looked down ’* on t 

and advertising, and the rapers themselves did little 
to encourage extension oT bu.siness in this direction, 
while poster advertising was insignificant in quantity 
and poor in quality, indeed, the caution *‘BiU 
Stickers, 11^1 be Proitecuted,” was one of the most 
In Mr. Barratt's view, it was just as 


methods were on the same level. Wherever the 
field was promising. Mr. Barratt had the courage to 
venture, but it was no haphazard, blindfold leaping in 
the dark wiclphiin. He studied«the advertising outi^k 
with a seriousness aiul a pertinacity that yielded 
much knowledge, soni%}f it not a little strang* and ,ip 
peculiar, and bringing him many cunoms experiences. 

Advertising, liuwcver, was a rather expensive aflair 
even forty -five years ago, and well-established as the 
Pe.irs’little enterprise then was 
BtPOnfi Contrasts, in its old-fashioned .ryay. the 
# capital was not targe enough 
to admit of lavish expenditure — least of all any rash 
expel iment3-H>n publicity. Still, by dint of much 
V thuiking and some ingcMiuity, and backed by a strung 
determination. Pears' So,ip managed to get into the 
full advertising " swim " wh.it this meant cannot be 
better suiiuiuirised than by this one simple statement : 
when Mr. Barratt joined ti.e Pears* business it was 
quite a retail one on which perhaps in the eighty years 
or so of Its existence not more than ,1^500 all told had 
been spent in advertising ; while not so very many years 
later, when tlie new advertismg ideas were in full 
swing. Mr. Barratt spent as much as ;£^i26,ooo in a 
single year on advertising in its various fonus— each 
season bringing forth a bountiful crop of new Iiears' 
press advertisements, new &ars’ posters, new Pears’ 
railway advertisements, ana new everything. And 
so the old business, in alert and progressive hands, 
piospered; and in due time the modest building in 
Great Russell Street had to " retired ’’ or “super- 
annuated "—for it IS still sratinicntally retained as part 
of the Pears’ entcrprtse-%nd the marble palace and 
art gallery now forming the Pears' headquarters, in v. 
New Oxford Street came to be established, prior to 
which, however, it had been at 38. Gren Rus.sell Street, 
opjiusite the old shop tlicre, whilst acres of factory 
buildings had been erected at Isleivorth. 

Ir was not until Mr, Barratt took the matter up and 
made ins mrcstigations that the true miportlliice of 
Pears’ SOiip came to be known 
The Newer Cult to the public. When he told 
Ol Beauty. the story of its mvciitio; and* 
demonstrated by ex^rt and 
# other evidence erlmt were tlie great (Qualities of the 
soip, people who had never beard of it before were 
uiduced to bu/ and use a, ana once used its vforih was 
made sufficiently manifest, Mr. BarraU proved to the 
world tliat after the •ntrodnclion of liars' boap, the 
cull of beauty entered upon a neiv phase. Up to that* 
Aiie, he clearly showed, toilet soaps nad been of such 
nifcrior quality, and made of such crude inaierials, 

It W.IS nut to be wondered at perhapi that women 
slioukl have resorted to chailataiis, who profcsseii 
to be able to make them beautiiu! with pastes,' 
potions, waslies,eehxirs, cosmetics, and wh it not 
Nature had been woefullj^nnsundeistood. Pears' 
Soap helv>ed to restore Mature to her rightful place m 
the bvgieue^f the sWn. Every component of Pears’ 
wasabsulut^ pure, wmle 111 its combination it repre- 
sented such au exquisite balance and harmony of 
saponaceous ingredients as had never before been 
realised. The skin responded to its every touch. It 
brmight to bear a new emollient intluunce that worked 
forii^uty all the time, and set up a natural action tlut 
uaduced and piescrved inilural beauty of complexion— 

Uie natural pink and white of perfect loveliness. 

Then with the daw n of what may be called the era 
of natural beauty, an improved comprehension of the 
true conditions of beauty ensued. At first the move- 
ment was confined to a few ladies of the Court and 
Society, but when it became matter of coniniotxjkiiuw-^ 
ledge that good looks could be better nreservcil by 
Pears’ than by cosmetics and other artificial prepara- 
tions, th^examplc was widely followed. Pears' thus 
became oistinctiy associated with the cult of beauty, 
and the most celebrated beauties of six generations 
have borne enthusiastic testimony to the fact that Pears' 
has been of unsurpassable service to them in the im- 
proving and maintaining of th A perfect complexions. 

Pears' Soap has held the leading position among 
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l^Srel^tmlla£en, R.I., Gordon Browne, R.t., R, Caton 
Womf /die, nnd nupid >us others. This production 
has won its way into popularity precisely in the same 
manner as Pears’ Soap has done, by sheer force of 
merit. Some m tons of paper is consumed in a sini;le 
isshe of Che Annual, and i w pair-Iiorse vans are re> 
(luheorA to deliver if. Another side of Pet rs' literary 
pioductioa is representetUby Pears' Cyctopadia, of 
which this volume is a cougof the latest edition, which 
Ihrtngs the total issue up to 1,200.000 copies. ^ It 
consists of 1,070 ijages and twenty separate sections 
and is universally pronounced to be the most 
remarkable shilliiii^worth of useful literature ever 
produced^! It is a work which is serviceable 
to all classes of the coia4,t|unity— a book of daily 
utility for the home or the office — and a great 
storehouse of practical knowlcdifc. Two or thrm 
editions are issued every year, each one bciit^ 
broug-ht up to the tune of publishing ui every 

SCCtlUIL 

All along Mr. Barratt held to one or two cardinal 
principles of advertising fiith— first, not to cLiim 
impossible qualities for the 
Mr.Baraatt'S article advertised, but to 

r Adwevtlslng Faith. claim nil tliat can rightly 
be claimed and to that ex- 
tent to Insist and Insist and insist by tiie strongest 
forms of publicity tiint can be devised. One of the 
foniis that he always favoured was tlie artistic form 
He was greatly helped by certain artistic instincts and 
tastes (Viduch m^t only prescribed something of an 
artistic standard for his advertising appeals, but 
invariably impelled him along more or less artistic lines. 

• ^l.ord Northchiru in a publu. sfieecli once paid Mr. 
darratt the compliindiit of styling him “ The Father 
of Modern Advertising fr<#ii wliom I have learned so 
niiirli.” Pears’ Soap is brought by the public at im- 
mensely lower prices now that nearly £3.000,000 lias 
been spent oiK advertising tluiu when less than ^^500 
was spent in olden days. 

In Mr. Barran’s early advertising days, art had hardly 
been thought of in connection with pubheity. The 
pictorial poster of true artistic efTect, and the illus- 
tr.-ited advertisement which was to be drawn and pro- 
duced by the best artistic talent, had not arrived. 
Q It is now the dominant note in the best advertising. 
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*' E^rly the lid uncloses, . wysI- ■ ^ 

^e$ witliin it, laid aslope, • « ’ i ''I 
M’ragrant of tlie ^eetest roses, i 

Cak.j$ of Fears' Transparent Soap." S0 
Ammig thu parliamentary reierences to Pears' 1 
Mr. Gladstones metaphorical aUuslqn on a cert,, 
occasion when he wished to convey tK Impression < 
vast numbers. “ They are as numerous," he said, *is 
the advcrtLsciuents orreani' Soap, or as autunm IcaVi- 
in Valluinbrosa. '' T his. by t he way, was the first debate 
hi which Mr. Lloyd George took part. 

A Pears' advertising idea once led to toe passing 
of an Act of Parliament. In the early 'eighties French 
ten-centime pieces were in considerable diqylatioQ in 
tills country and were accepted as the equivaleiit of 
English pfr^iics. Mr. Ourratt saw an advertising 
opportunity ui this, and imported 250,000 of the coins, 
had them all stamped with the word ** Pears," and put 
them into circulation by the aid of commissionaires. 
It wa.7a splendid run tlmt was obtain*’'^^r the money 
— while it lasted— but the Fears’ pennies became so 
persistently numerous that at last a special Atl of 
Parliament was passed making French coin Illegal Iner 
a certain date. The Goveriuncnt bought up dll the 
Pears’ pennies and melted them down. Meanwliile 
Messrs. Pears liad liad their advcrtiseiiient. 

No woiictor that with this brilliant and persister' 
advertising.Mhe demand for Pears’ Soap should have 
increased at such an amazing rate as to make it 
nccessa^ greatly to enlarge the Islcworth factories, 
where Mr. Andrew Pears, always loyal to Mr. Borratt's 
forward policy, continued to dgcct a flairs, and when 
Mr. Andrew Pears died in 1909,11 was a satisfaction to 
know that tliere hiid never been a word Ot misunder- 
standing of any kind between the two. 

Mr. Barratt was a firm believer in to-day, but a 
still firmer believer in to-morrow. The /'ears’ policy 
is always a forward policy. In advertising— ttiat is, 
successful advertising — one’s business vs with the 
future. Tastes clumge fashions change, and the 
advertiser has to chaise with them. An idea that 
was effective a generanoii ago would fall fiat if pre- 
sented to the public to-day. Not that ^hc idea of 
to-ilay is .ilways better th.in the oUlcr ide.i, but it is 
different— It hits the present t.wte. M. ^rs. Piiars 
have had many wh.it may be called extre. siicci'sses 


" 1 have heard it urged,*' said Mr. Barratt. one day ^ —especially m pictorial and art advertising j'enerally- 
to a ZfJy(y A/atV interviewer "that Un article tliat is'^ they have been so good as to seem almost o’ perennial 
largely advertised must be attractiveness. lolm Millais's” Bubble* oainting, 
'■ for instance, for whic' '* - . 


Good 'Advertising *'Costly. Well, those who affinn 
Cheapens Cost. these things knov; 

^ about it. and 

have glmn the subject any serioust. 

f;reverse is entirely the case. Their argument coulC 
only hold gooil if advertising produced no extra de- 
ni ind for an asdvertLsed article; and who would 
advertise at all if that were the case? It is one of the 
.feauiiig factors— fAr loading factor of all-in the 
economics of advertising, tlut sucopssful advertising 
means such an increase of sale as not only enables 
production to be chcapeie.d atcjvery point but enables 
the quality to be improved, wkere improvement is 


Iiich jC^,boo was p<iid, and certain « 


things knov; nothing other works, not unknown to fame , *111(1 the tua\j in the 
it. and certainty cannot street, by Stary Marks, Fml May an 1 others- 
erioust-thought, for the all these things were of special mark am' of lasting 


inHueiice, But when they are' repeati: 
some new form. At one time they are uu->liiiig tlfi&ir 
way through the Press, at anotlier tiiiiC’roniributing 
to the attractions of the National Gallery, ‘ -he Street 
Hoardings, and at another flooding the ina:''*rmcs and 
penodiems in inset form. But in £k 1 ' espuare’s 
V ords it is ” to-morrow*, and to-iiiorri . and to- 
morrow" th.it Pears have to be continually- *toruig for 
in advertising, and so it will be, it may bv. upi>osed 


fiossibii.. ^his is greatly to the advantage the con- » *' to tlie last syllable of recorded time." An- 1 *hc good. 


suiiier, and its advantWe to the advertiser is that, 
although the profit on ea^ single article taken by Itself 
may be diminished, in the aggregation of thingssand 
considered by the bulk, there is still an adequate 
left after advertising and all other expenses liave been 
satisfied. The balance is on the right side both witli^ 
producer and consumer, and at the same time, by the 
money which has been put into circulation through the 


honest soap that Andrew Pears invented in lijUy is n«av 
enjoying a world-wide popularity, thank' a .‘■.rong 
business policy that since 1865 has utilised ’vcrti.siiig 
as a means of making the srpreiiic iiufib ''' “ 

article known over all the ends of tlic earl\ 
business policy, inaugurated forty-five ye. r^, 
lias made the name of Pears u111vers.1l. 
busi ess was then a sj^all one with a,;^7,ooc 
j , under the new 


. of 

't IS this 
which 
Pears' 

. and 

Press and other cfiannels, many industries nave been a product iittie Known ; iiiider tiie new ^ ^^p('rH- 

benefited. and the sources of employment lia* 1 been tions have been multiplied a hundrcd-folu, aiin to-day 

nnOfjplied and augmented." it \vu> a market value of over a nillioii *« >id fifty 

.'* oets and parliaments liave fromT time to time sought thous.uid pounds. Mr. Barratt brought tho'iameof^ 
-wispiratibn at the fount of Pears' Soap. Sir Theodore Pears out of obscurity, planted it in full vie*' of the 

Martin, in his old Bon univel&e^id practically made it spell soap. 

Poat* and Parllameiita. Gaultier Ballad days, ^ 

described how Paris 
discovered the secret of Helen’s beauty in a golden 
casket ; how he 
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